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j  By  LEONA  M.  SHERMAN 


The  well-bred  early  birds  make  the  most  money. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  farm ?  they  need  the  best 
brooding  and  rearing  a  farmer  can  provide. 


is  always  difficult  for  me  to 
know  when  I  get  the  biggest 
thrill  —  when  we  get  the  baby 
chicks,  when  we  house  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flock  of  pullets  or  when 
I  find  the  first  egg.  To  me, 
there  is  no  other  experience 
lite  like  taking  the  fluffy  little 
chicks  out  of  their  boxes  and  putting  them 
in  their  new  home.  Each  time  I  realize  anew 
how  helpless  and  fragile  they  are  and  feel 
my  responsibility  in  connection  with  their 
care. 

It  takes  time  and  experience  to  make  a 
good  poultryman.  One  cannot  be  slipshod 
and  careless.  You  have  to  give  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
uninitiated  think  it  is  easy  to  raise  chickens, 
on  the  contrary  it  involves  a  lot  of  work,  stick- 
to-itiveness  and  good  chicken  sense.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  farm,  I  thought  there  was 
not  much  to  keeping  hens,  only  throwing  a 
little  grain  to  them  and  gathering  the  eggs, 
but  I  certainly  have  found  out  differently. 

Plan  for  the  Best  Breeding 

The  first  essential  in  good  chicken  manage¬ 
ment  is  planning  ahead.  The  chicks  really 
ought  to  be  ordered  six  months  ahead;  there 
usually  is  a  discount  for  doing  this.  Next, 
never  let  price  dominate  the  decision  as  to 
where  to  buy  baby  chicks.  Find  a  reliable 
hatcheryman,  study  his  records  and  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Find  out  if  his  stock  is  pullorum  clean; 
there  is  a  state  list  to  which  you  may  refer. 

I  like  to  buy  chicks  from  good  vigorous 
stock  and  of  good  breeding.  Such  chicks  will 
be  bred  to  lay,  they  will  have  good  body  size 
as  grown  pullets,  have  livability,  good  egg 


size,  and  will  be  relatively  free  from  disease. 
I  say  relatively  because  it-  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  have  any  chickens  entirely  dis¬ 
ease  resistant.  When  I  first  kept  chickens,  I 
shopped  around  a  few  years  for  places  to  buy 
them  but,  for  10  years  or  more  now,  I  have 
bought  my  chicks  at  the  same  place.  Although 
they  cost  somewhat  more  than  some,  as  baby 
chicks,  I  have  had  good  results.  Besides,  I 
have  been  able  to  go  and  pick  up  the  chicks 
myself  and  be  back  with  them  in  a  few  hours. 
I  especially  like  this  way  of  doing  because 
then  the  chicks  are  on  the  road  only  a  short 
time,  and  they  get  off  to  a  better  start. 

They  say  that  you  cannot  expect  to  raise 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  chicks  brooded. 
I  have  always  had  better  luck  than  that,  un¬ 
less  something  unusual  happened.  In  fact, 
last  year,  I  lost  only  one  per  cent,  and  the 
year  before,  only  half  a  per  cent.  I  think  new 
discoveries  in  nutrition  and  the  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics  in  the  feed  have  been  great  helps. 

When  the  Chicks  Arrive 

When  you  plan  to  have  your  chicks  arrive 
depends  upon  your  own  particular  conditions 
and  circumstances.  It  seems  best  to  us  to  have 
them  come  during  the  middle  of  April;  that 
is  for  central  New  York  State.  This  is  a  little 
late  to  get  the  best  egg  prices  from  the  pullets 
in  the  Fall,  but  I  keep  my  yearling  hens  over 
until  December,  so  I  make  up  for  my  loss 
then.  The  April  chicks  do  better  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
spring-hatched  chicks  are  slightly  superior 
and,  if  you  have  room  so  that  they  can  be  put 
on  range,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  often  a 
good  thing  to  start  out  with  more  chicks  than 
you  think  you  need.  According  to  statistics, 


an  average  of  five  to  25  per  cent  die  during 
the  first  three  or  four  months.  This  has  not 
been  true  according  to  my  experience,  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

It  is  never  a  good  thing  to  overcrowd  the 
chicks.  You  are  only  heading  for  trouble  if 
you  do.  They  will  be  slower  in  developing,  and 
have  more  disease,  more  runts  and  more 
cannibalism.  In  order  not  to  overcrowd,  al¬ 
low  a  square  foot  of  floor  space  for  every  three 
chicks;  two  is  even  better.  If  the  chicks  are 
not  to  be  put  on  range,  but  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment,  they  will  need  more  room  as  they  grow 
older. 

Clean  the  Brooder  House 

After  the  planning  on  the  new  chick  flock 
is  done,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  prepare  the 
brooder  house.  We  move  ours  near  the  other 
farm  buildings  to  hook  up  with  electricity. 
However,  the  farther  away  from  the  old  hens, 
the  better.  It  should  be  150  feet  anyway,  but 
the  more  isolated  you  can  rear  your  chicks, 
the  less  disease  they  will  have.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  leucosis,  and  for  the  first  two  weeks 
it  is  more  important  than  ever. 

See  to  it  that  the  brooder  house  is  rat  proof 
and  that  there  are  no  cracks  that  can  let  in 
drafts.  Check  the  roof  to  see  that  it  does  not 
leak.  It  seems  like  we  are  always  having  to 
put  new  window  panes  in  the  windows. 

If  you  thoroughly  cleaned  your  brooder 
house  after  using  it  last  season,  you  are  lucky. 
If  not,  the  job  has  to  be  done  now  from  ceiling 
to  floor.  This  is  a  job  that  you  cannot  slight. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  is  very 
important.  All  the  old  accumulation  of  dirt 
must  be  scraped  or  dug  off.  Then,  the  whole 
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Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 

It’s  too  much  to  lose  —  $ 300  a  year 
on  the  average  dairy  farm  — from  a 
disease  that  can  he  better  controlled. 

By  H.  G.  HODGES 


A  black  strip  plate  should  be  used  for  controlling 
mastitis.  In  the  hands  of  the  veterinarian  it  is 
a  good  diagnostic  aid.  In  the  hands  of  the  milker 
it  helps  stimulate  Ictdonm  and  also  detects 
abnormal  secretions. 


HE  dairy  farmer  is  experiencing 
an  economic  squeeze  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lowered  income  and 
no  corresponding  reduction  in 
costs.  The  inefficient  dairy 
cow  does  much  to  neutralize 
;he  savings  achieved  through  other  efficien¬ 
cies.  The  true  harvest  on  a  dairy  farm  comes 
through  the  milk  can.  The  healthier  the  dairy 
cow.  the  more  bountiful  the  harvest.  Freedom 
from  dairy  cattle  disease  helps  insure  a  profit 
even  when  adverse  economic  trends  exist. 

Economic  Loss  From  Mastitis 

What  bovine  mastitis  costs  dairymen  in  this 
country  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Research 
workers  state  that  the  disease  reduces  milk 
production  of  affected  cows  by  as  much  as 
25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  reduced  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  the  milk  produced  by  a  mastitis  cow 
is  often  of  inferior  quality  and  not  salable.  In 
herds  where  mastitis  examinations  were  made 
for  the  first  time  under  the  New  York  State 
Mastitis  Control  Program  during  the  year 
1953-54.  it  was  found  that  around  30  per  cent 
of  the  cows  had  udders  that  were  classed  as 
clinically  abnormal,  nearly  16  per  cent  were 
revealing  abnormal  secretions  and  12  per  cent 
were  infected  with  Streptococcus  agalactiae, 
not  to  mention  infection  by  other  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  It  is  estimated  that  the  milk 
produced  by  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
cows  of  our  herds  is  reduced  by  at  least  25 
per  cent.  Include  an  estimated  65  to  70 
thousand  cows  sold  each  year  because  of 
ruined  udders  long  before  they  are  past  the 
age  of  economical  production,  and  the  loss 
from  unsalable  milk,  to  say  nothing  about 
costs  of  treatment,  and  it  isn’t  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  an  annual  loss  in  New  York  State  alone 
of  20  to  25  million  dollars. 

This  is  an  average  of  approximately  $300 
per  dairy  farm  in  New  York  State.  A  far  better 
idea  of  what  mastitis  costs  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  can,  however,  be  obtained  when  we  look 
at  savings  made  at  dairy  farms  where  mastitis 
is  being  effectively  controlled.  The  savings 
that  these  dairymen  report  tell  the  story  much 
more  conclusively.  In  a  large  100-cow  institu¬ 
tional  herd,  the  average  production  per  cow 
was  increased  approximately  1,000  pounds,  or 
S35  to  $40  per  cow  per  year  following  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  successful  mastitis  control 
program  with  no  other  change  in  feeding  or 
other  herd  management  practices. 

Cause  of  Mastitis 

Streptococcus  agalactiae  is  the  bacteria  usu¬ 
ally  mentioned  as  a  specific  cause  of  bovine 
mastitis.  Actually,  mastitis  is  a  disease  asso¬ 
ciated  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  types  of  bac¬ 
teria.  Here,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  nature 
and  control  of  mastitis  is  different  from 
tuberculosis  or  brucellosis  where  only  one 
disease-causing  organism  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  This  makes  the  control  of  mastitis 
much  more  difficult  than  either  tuberculosis 
or  brucellosis. 

Mastitis  is  not  a  new  disease  or  a  new 
problem.  It  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
In  1888,  the  noted  European  bacteriologist, 
Bernard  Bang,  under  ‘’Causes  of  Mastitis  in 
Cattle,”  wrote,  “It  is  obvious  that  cleanliness 
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in  the  stable  is  of  greatest  importance.”  In  an¬ 
other  place  he  refers  to  “defective  milking 
associated  with  disease  of  the  tips  of  the 
teats”  and  gives  us  another  factor  the  “droplet 
of  milk  beneath  the  orifice  of  the  teat  when  the 
teat  is  distended  with  milk  or  immediately 
after  milking.”  Professor  Emeritus  Dr.  D.  H. 
Udall,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  a 
pioneer  in  mastitis  control  in  this  country, 
states  in  his  textbook,  “The  cause  of  mastitis 
falls  under  two  main  groups,  the  badly  in¬ 
fected  cow,  and  insanitary  stable  and  milk¬ 
ing  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  udder.”  Present  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  bovine  mastitis  emphasizes  even 
more  emphatically  the  statements  of  Bang 
and  Udall. 

Failure  to  provide  good  herd  management 
and  good  sanitation,  with  particular  reference 
to  care  and  use  of  the  milking  machine  are 
apparently  paramount  predisposing  factors  in 
the  cause  of  mastitis.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  cow  lives  in  the  midst  of  many  types 
of  bacteria  which,  if  they  gain  entrance  into 
the  teats,  can  cause  bovine  mastitis,  or  garget. 
Injury  to  the  teats,  no  matter  how  slight, 
makes  it  easier  for  these  bacteria  to  pass 
through  the  teat  end  and  into  the  udder. 

Work  done  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Murphy,  veterinary 
bacteriologist  at  the  New  York  State  Veterin¬ 
ary  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  em¬ 
phasizes  a  resistance  to  mastitis  that  some 
cows  have  and  others  do  not.  One  study  de¬ 
termined  definitely  that  a  special  strain  of 
Streptococcus  agalactiae  known  as  “Cornell 
Strain  48”  would  grow  and  multiply  in  cows’ 
milk  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the 
udder  when  the  milk  and  bacteria  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  as  near  identical  conditions  outside 
of  the  udder  as  occurs  within  the  udder.  This 
indicates  that  the  so-called  bactericidal  action 
—an  inhibitory  factor  in  milk — does  not  re¬ 
strict  growth  of  Streptococcus  agalactiae  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  udder.  This  in  itself  emphasizes 


the  importance  of  so  handling  the  cow7  that 
mastitis  bacteria  do  not  gain  entrance  into 
the  udder.  In  another  research  project,  Dr. 
Murphy  introduced  Strain  48  into  the  ends 
of  the  teats  but  not  completely  through  the 
sphincter  muscle.  Pie  found  that,  whereas  some 
cows  did  not  accept  the  infection  and  the 
mastitis  bacteria  deposited  in  the  teat  orifice 
were  washed  away  by  the  milking  operation 
within  a  few  days,  other  cows  always  became 
infected  when  challenged.  After  the  infection 
had  been  established  in  the  non-re  istant 
cows’  udders  for  a  few  weeks,  the  infection  was 
removed  by  treatment  which  was  introduced 
without  invading  or  disturbing  the  teat  orifice. 
Then,  when  the  udders  were  proved  to  be  free 
from  infection,  the  same  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  found  that  the  susceptible  cows 
always  became  reinfected.  This  work  indicates 
a  number  of  possibilities.  It  indicates  that  cer¬ 
tain  cows  may  have  some  sort  of  a  defense 
mechanism  in  the  end  of  the  teat  that  protects 
the  udder  from  mastitis  infection.  It  also  indi¬ 
cates  that  if  the  infection  gets  into  the  udder 
it  can  develop  and  cause  trouble.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  this  study  is  the  fact  that 
mastitis  infection  in  the  non-resistant  cows 
was  removed  when  treated,  but  they  became 
infected  again  when  exposed  to  infection.  This 
is  proof  enough  that  it  takes  more  than  treat¬ 
ment  alone  to  control  mastitis. 

The  dairyman  is  confronted  with  no  more 
complex  or  difficult  disease  than  that  of  bovine 
mastitis.  It  is  a  disease  that  must  be  attacked 
from  a  herd  standpoint  and  not  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  cow  standpoint. 

There  is  a  research  laboratory  at  Ithaca  and 
six  field  laboratories  located  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  areas  of  the  State.  Each  laboratory  is 
staffed  by  a  field  veterinarian,  laboratory 
technician,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  mastitis  control  service  to  dairy  farmers 
and  veterinarians  within  the  State. 

( Continued  on  Page  22 ) 


A  clean ,  clipped  udder  usually  means  less  trouble  from 
mastitis.  It  is  one  of  the  worthwhile  dairy  cattle  manage¬ 
ment  points  that  results,  ivith  good  breeding  and  feeding, 
in  such  records  as  made  by  the  fine  Ayrshire  cow  shown 
below.  Owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lamouret  of 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Strathglass  Brown  Peg  has  a  305- 
day,  2x  milking  record  of  18,287  pounds  of  milk  and  874 

pounds  of  butterfat. 


Get  the  facts  on  HIGH-YIELDING,  BETTER-PAYING 


Get  yours  today! 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


FUNK  G  CORN 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  complete  story 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRID  CORN.  It  costs  you  nothing,  but  could 
easily  be  your  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests 
of  better  crops  this  year.  Send  for  our  new  1955 
Seed  Guide  and  Farm  Facts  Notebook  . . .  and 


HANDY  POCKET  NOTEBOOK 
contains  important  informa¬ 
tion  and  helpful  farm  facts 
for  growing  better  crops— also 
many  pages  for  your  day-to- 
day  notes.  FARM  SEED  GUIDE 
tells  about  new  seed  varieties. 
Both  are  FREE.  Write  today 
for  copies. 


learn  how  Hoffman’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable 
seed  can  mean  extra  profits  for  you.  They’re 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Mail  post  card  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31  D,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  Small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-II5,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Write  now  for  FREE  Color  Catalog! 
Big  values  in  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Sturdy,  strong  rooted  stock, 
guaranteed  to  grow  and  true  to  name. 
Our  71st  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

1 32  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


^STRAWBERRIES 

XT  ‘ 


I  Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
"Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 

_ _ - _  sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries. 

Grapes.  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


CztAj&CU  XMAS 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 


Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers'  Guide  tells  you 
h°W._  Write  for  free  copy, 

kfJ$®OMUSSER 


OR  FOREST  TREES 


FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  20- A,  INDIANA,  PA 


MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros- 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 


Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


IMPROVED  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Leading  commercial  hybrid  varieties  bettered  each 
year  by  rigid  selection  and  careful  crossing  of  the 
inbred  parents.  Free  descriptive  list. 


Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R, _ _ WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allien’*  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

CROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  125, CLEVELAND,  TENNESS  E  E 


GRAIG,  Ajax, 
Clinton,  Mchawk 
Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star 


Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


•  Certified 

•  Selected 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y 


KARRIS  WORTH  STAR— Best  Early  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Don’t  Gamble!  •  PLANT  THE  WINNER  -  NORTH  STAR 

Each  year  Harris’  North  Star  is  out  in  front  of  all  its 
competitors  in  the  early  sweet  corn  class  because:  (1)  It  is 
so  attractive  in  appearance  and  has  texture  and  flavor  com¬ 
parable  to  the  best  midseason  varieties.  (2)  It’s  one  of  the 
earliest  and  the  yields  are  enormous.  (3)  The  vigorous  seed 
may  be  planted  in  cold  soil;  the  husky  plants  stand  up 
well  under  adverse  growing  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Get  complete  details  about  North  Star  and  a  lot  of 
other  outstanding  vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  now  Aeadtj 


Midwinter 

The  month  of  Jaunary  has  three 
major  interests  for  the  garden- 
minded:  care  of  house  plants;  see¬ 
ing  that  the  winter  birds  are  well 
fed;  and  planning  the  spring  and 
summer  garden. 

Let  us  start  with  the  window 
garden  which  should  be  flourishing 
at  this  time.  The  cardinal  rules  for 
success  in  house-plant  care,  in  order 
of  importance,  are:  regular,  careful 
watering  when  the  plants  need 
moisture;  proper  light;  and  the  right 
temperature.  Feeding  is  less  im¬ 
portant,  assuming  that  a  good  pot¬ 
ting  soil  was  used. 

Potted  plants  should  be  watered 
when  they  show  the  first  signs  of 
wilting.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  be¬ 
come  soggy,  neither  allow  it  to  be¬ 
come  bone  dry.  Watering  is  done 
preferably  during  the  forenoon  and 
with  tepid  water.  Some  plants,  of 
course,  will  not  need  daily  watering. 
As  far  as  possible,  give  pot  plants 
the  morning  sun  and  a  temperature 
not  higher  than  70  degrees  nor  low¬ 
er  than  50  degrees.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  month,  a  pick-up  meal 
may  be  in  order  for  flowering  plants. 
Use  one  of  the  standard  perparations 
made  for  this  purpose  or  prepare 
your  own  liquid  stimulant  by  dis¬ 
solving  three  ounces  of  5-10-5  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  in  a  gallon  of 
water;  apply  it  sparingly. 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  grow 
the  Echeverias  —  those  lovely  Mexi¬ 
can  succulents  with  thick  leaves  of 
varying  colors,  some  deep  green 
edged  with  red  (this  is  my  favorite, 
incidentally),  some  gray  with  a  vio¬ 
let  tinge.  The  blossoms,  yellow  and 
scarlet,  are  borne  in  panicles  on  long 
stems  and  last  well.  Echeveria 
hoveyii  is  a  choice  little  hybrid  with 
narrow,  flat  leaves  of  gray-green 
striped  with  pink  and  white  and 
bearing  a  short  spike  of  pale  red 
flowers. 

Echeverias  require  a  rather  sandy 
soil:  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam, 
one  part  leafmold,  a  bit  of  bonemeal 
and  the  same  of  ground  limestone. 
And  be  sure  to  mix  plenty  of  finely 
broken  flower  pots  in  the  mixture  to 


Gardening 

plants  very  sparingly  during  the 
provide  good  drainage.  Water  these 
Winter,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
leaves  firm.  Give  them  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  possible,  for  it  will  deepen 
their  lovely  colors. 

All  pot  plants  demand  fresh  air 
during  the  Winter,  but  drafts  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  Windows  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  or  in 
a  directly  adjoining  room  should  be 
opened  wide  for  at  least  15  minutes 
daily  when  the  weather  is  fair.  Most 
plants  need  moist  air,  too  (remem¬ 
ber  the  plants  in  Grandmother’s 
sunny  kitchen  indows  —  how  they 
flourished  in  the  always-moist  air). 
In  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  of  our 
modern  homes,  this  poses  something 
of  a  problem.  However,  there  are 
two  ways  to  meet  it.  One  is  to  keep 
a  dish  of  water  constantly  on  radia¬ 
tor  or  stove;  the  other  is  to  spray 
the  plants  all  over  once  a  day  with 
clear  water.  This  is  more  work,  of 
course,  but  it  brings  such  an  amaz¬ 
ing  response  that  it  seems  worth  the 
trouble  and  time  it  takes. 

Pruning  is  essential,  too,  in  order 
to  keep  plants  trim  and  shapely.  Nip 
and  pinch  in  the  way  you  want  the 
plants  to  grow.  Also,  remove  all 
leaves  the  moment  they  show  a  yel¬ 
low  tinge;  and  the  same  applies  to 
faded  flowers,  of  course. 

January  —  and  the  arrival  of  the 
seed  catalogues!  To  be  leisurely  per¬ 
used  in  the  cosy,  warmth  of  a  winter 
fireside.  What  interests  us  most  at 
this  time  are  those  seeds  which 
must  have  an  early  start  in  the  house 
— such  as  petunias,  dwarf  dahlias, 
geraniums,  tomatoes,  green  peppers, 
etc.  Tuberous  begonias  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  also,  since  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  eoldframe  a  month 
ahead  of  outdoor  planting  time,  or 
six  weeks  ahead  if  you  have  a  hot¬ 
bed.  We  like  to  send  in  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  order  for  these  items  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  have  them  on  hand  in  plenty 
of  time.  Then,  with  more  time,  we 
plan  the  main  seed  order  to  go  in 
later.  Be  sure  to  include  in  the  latter 
at  least  one  or  two  of  the  exciting 
new  novelties  listed  each  season. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


New  Potato  High  in  Vitamin  C 


New  York  farmers  may  in  the 
future  grow  potatoes  that  retain 
twice  the  vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid) 
in  winter  storage  that  their  potatoes 
do  now.  After  nine  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  a  new  high  vitamin  C  va¬ 
riety  has  been  produced  at  the  U.  S. 
Plant,  Soil  and  Nutrition  Laboratory 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  news  was  re¬ 
cently  released  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Kelly, 
professor  of  vegetable  crops  at 
Cornell,  who  directed  the  research. 

Potatoes  may  lose  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  of  their  ascorbic  acid  con¬ 
tent  during  a  six-month  storage 
period,  Dr.  Kelly  reported.  The  rate 
of  loss  is  largely  due  to  variety,  time 
and  temperature  in  storage,  not  to 
the  growing  season  or  locality.  Vita¬ 
min  C  is  the  vitamin  that  prevents 
scurvy,  a  disease  characterized  by 
loosening  of  the  teeth,  inflammation 
of  gums,  hemorhages,  brittleness 
of  bones,  slow  healing  of  wounds 
and  loss  of  vigor.  The  disease  is  rare 
in  America.  The  vitamin,  which  can 
be  synthesized  by  animals  but  not 
by  human  beings,  is  believed  neces¬ 
sary  for  regulation  of  body  meta¬ 
bolism,  protection  of  the  body 
against  poisons,  and  for  forming  and 
maintaining  substances  that  bind 
body  cells  together.  Citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes  are  especially  high  in  con¬ 
tent  of  vitamin  C.  It  is  of  value  to 
the  potato  industry  and  to  proper 
nutrition  in  our  country  that  pota¬ 
toes,  used  so  much  in  our  diets,  have 
optimum  amounts  of  vitamin  C. 

In  attacking  the  problem  from  the 
variety  standpoint,  more  than  300 


kinds  of  potatoes  were  analyzed  for 
ascorbic  acid  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  Crops  were  harvested  shortly 
after  the  first  frost;  they  were  then 
tested  for  content  of  the  acid.  After 
a  120-day  storage  period  at  40  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  the  potatoes  were 
again  tested  to  find  out  how  much 
of  the  acid  had  been  retained.  Of 
the  varieties  tested,  Menomine  had 
a  high  retention  factor  —  about  14 
milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid  to  100 
grams  of  fresh  weight. 

As  a  result  of  this  finding,  a  defi¬ 
nite  breeding  program  was  initiated 
in  1950.  A  Menomine  seedling  which 
transmitted  the  high  ascorbic  acid 
characteristic  was  crossed  with  the 
Katahdin  variety  to  produce  a  po¬ 
tato  with  twice  the  ascorbic  acid  con¬ 
tent  of  any  variety  now  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Kelly  has  said  that  the 
upper  limit  of  ascorbic  acid  content 
in  potatoes  is  not  yet  reached.  The 
present  task,  he  says,  is  to  combine 
the  high  ascorbic  acid  feature  with 
potatoes’  other  desirable  commercial 
characteristics. 
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with  my  new  John  Deere  Power  Steering  Tractor" 


"No  more  tired  arms  at  night  ivith 
my  new  John  Deere  Model  "70” 
Power  Steering  Tractor,”  says  Mr. 
William  Kaufman,  of  Mt.  Morris,  III. 
"I  have  300  head  of  steers  and  haul 
manure  about  three  days  a  week. 


Poiver  Steering  really  takes  the  work 
out  of  loading.  Now,  I  can  load  the 
spreader  from  any  angle  .  „  .  turn  the 
tractor  wheels  easily,  even  when  the 
bucket  is  full.” 


V  HATEVER  your  job,  the  hy¬ 
draulic  muscles  of  John  Deere  fac¬ 
tory-engineered  Power  Steering  will 
save  you  time  and  effort  every  time 
you  take  the  wheel.  You'll  enjoy 
new  freedom  from  steering  effort  and 
driver  fatigue — in  deep  sand  or  mud 
.  .  .  over  rough  ground  or  on  hill- 


AAanure  loading  is  a  big  job  made  easy  on  the  Kaufman  farm  (above).  New  John  Deere  Power  Steering 
helps  Mr.  Kaufman  stay  fresh  for  pleasant  evenings  with  his  family. 


sides  .  .  .  working  with  heavy  front-mounted  equipment  .  .  .  simple,  compact,  and  quality-built  to  give  years  of  depend- 
in  extreme  as  well  as  average  conditions.  able  service. 


More  than  Ever,  St’s  the 
"Family”  Tractor 

A  John  Deere  is  the  one  tractor  your  wife,  son,  daughter, 
or  an  elderly  member  of  the  family  can  handle  just  as  easily 
.  .  .  just  as  surely  as  you,  yourself. 

The  James  Bundy  family,  of  Stronghurst,  Illinois,  enjoys 
the  added  tractor  utility  that  John  Deere  Power  Steering 
brings  to  farm  families  everywhere.  With  470  acres  to  farm 
and  no  outside  help,  Mrs.  Bundy  does  a  lot  of  the  field  work. 
Much  of  their  land  is  sandy,  and  manual  steering  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  it's  a  different  story  with  their  new  John  Deere 
Model  "60"  Power  Steering  Tractor. 

"It's  easy  for  me  to  handle  this  tractor,  even  with 
our  heavy  cultivator,”  says  Mrs.  Bundy.  "No  more 
aching  shoulders  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Any  woman 
can  drive  a  John  Deere  Power  Steering  Tractor.” 

John  Deere  Power  Steering  is  optional  equipment  on 
Models  "50,"  "60,"  and  "70"  Tractors.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  tractor — not  an  attachment.  The  entire  unit  is 


Make  a  date  with  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  try  this  out¬ 
standing  feature  in  the  tractor  of  your  choice.  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  John  Deere  Power  Steering  will  save  you  time  and 
effort  on  every  tractor  job. 


Above:  Mrs.  James  Bundy  turns  sharply  into  a  soybean  field.  She  handles 
the  tractor  and  heavy  four-row  cultivator  easily— thanks  to  John  Deere 
Power  Steering. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Power  Steering  Tractors 


Send  for  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  ®  Dept.  T37 

Please  send  me  free  literature  describing 
John  Deere  Power  Steering. 


Name- 
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WRITE  TOD  A  ¥! 

New  colorful  catalog  features  CRAIG  OATS— 
ERIE  BARLEY— HYBRID  CORNS— NARRAGAN- 
SETT  ALFALFA — BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL — a!  1 
grasses,  clovers,  potatoes  and  other  standard 
form  seeds.  For  top  farming  efficiency  get  highest 
yielding  seeds — tested  and  guaranteed  by 
DIBBLE- — specialists  in  farm  seeds  only  for 
64  years. 

CLIP  &  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


,  EDWARD  JP. 

DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWEk 


Box  B,Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGKOWER 
Box  B,  Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  new  1955  catalog 


Name 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


(  Post  Office- 


State- 


sssiisii 

HARVEST  QUEEN 
Harris’  New  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

If  It's  QUALITY  You  Want— - 

PLANT  HARVEST  QUEEN 

A  Market  King  or  Queen  of  Colorado  type  melon  bred  at 
Moreton  Farm  for  resistance  to  fusarium  wilt. 

The  medium  size,  oval  fruits  have  fine-textured,  very  firm, 
deep  orange  flesh  with -a  delirious,  sweet,  musky  flavor  and 
the  quality  remains  excellent  for  5  or  6  days  after  picking.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  seed  cavity,  the  meat  is  almost  solid  ins  de. 
Better  Order  Early!  Our  Supply  cf  Seed  Is  Limited 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
It  contains  a  lot  of  other  vegetables  and  flowers  out¬ 
standing  for  quality. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  asn  tor  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Flo'ists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  mnv  Amdij 


BURPEE'S  Seed  Catalog 

Offers  Al!  the  rss _ _ _ _ _ 

New  and  Better  7~7 

Flowers  and  Vegetables/ 

Created  by  Burpee  “v  '  “* 


The 

Burpee  Catalog 

helps  you  grow  big- 1 
ger,  better  and  more 
delicious  hybrid  vege¬ 
tables,  cut  food  coses. 

128  Pages,  Over  500  Pictures, 

Many  in  Natural  Color 
It  tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  best  seeds  that  grow — see 
famous  Burpee  Hybrids,  both 
bowers  and  vegetables.  More 
valuable  than  a  $2  book,  but  ^ 

FREE !  Money-saving  specials' 

Send  Postcard ,  Letter 
or  this  Coupon  TODAY. 

r - -  “  * - 

t  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  1 

I  4t6  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  , 

|  Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  Free  | 

I  Name. 


|  St.  or  R.  D . 

‘  P.  O .  State . 

□  Commercial  Growers — If  you  grow  Vege- 

lah.es 


seeds  in  large  quantities,  check  here  for 
Burpee's  Blue  List  Wholesale  Catalog,  free 
if  you  are  a  market  gardener  or  florist. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 

2°'A’  iEMBtiS 


NEW 
GRAFii 


New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flav¬ 
ored.  Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ri¬ 
pens  August  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin. 
$1.75  each,  2  for  $3.25  Postpaid.  Also 
other  new  grape  varieties. 


.  .DWARF  FRUIT  TRIES 

ht&Ms  Ideal  *or  *10me  gardens,  full  siz 
^  fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  o 
3rd  year.  Also  berrtss,  small  fruits 
new  shade  trees,  ornamentals,  roses 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
productive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
Chinese  chestnut.  All  stock  guaranteed. 

CATALOG  FREE 

J.  MiOer  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBER3Y  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-55,  Allen.  Mil. 


EVERGREENS 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  1955  price  list. 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


FREE  • 1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plan's.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


,  SEED:  CLEANER  *  GRADER 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt/  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeia, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

ti»  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

TOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE _ 


FARM 


1  W  HANCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville,  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS 


TREAT-A-MATIC  SEED  TREATEI 


FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Write  far  Our  Free  1955  Descriptive  Price  List  on 
j  Cabbage.  Tcirr'o.  Potato.  Pepper  and  other  Vege- 
i  table  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin.  Virginia 

I  F’  RmivD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FREE  CAT  A  LOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


Looking  Back 

The  Farm 

HIRTEEN  inches  of  snow 
covered  the  ground  at  Fort 
Kent,  Maine,  as  1954  began. 

It  was  Friday,  and  at 
Chasm  Fails,  New  York, 
the  temperature  went  down 
to  10  degrees  below  zero.  It 
was  cold  all  over  the  Northeast  as 
farmers  began  a  year  of  work  and 
unusual  weather.  Large  eggs  were 
worth  52  cents  a  wholesale  dozen 
at  New  York,  48  at  Boston;  fancy 
broilers  brought  27  cents  a  pound  at 
the  Philadelphia  market.  Rochester 
milk  was  $4.70  a  hundredweight  for 
January.  At  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  16th,  Joseph  Basko  sold  37  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  at  auction  for  an  average 
of  $320  a  head.  President  Eisenhower 
urged  flexible  price  supports,  mod- 
I  ernized  parity,  greater  farm  exports 
and  insulation  of  surplus  crops  in  a 
message  to  Congress.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  went  to  35 
below  the  same  day.  Over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  people  attended  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show. 

February  began  cold,  but  it  soon 
warmed  up  and  became  one  of  the 
Northeast’s  warmest  February's.  The 
temperature  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
reached  77  on  the  16th.  A  haif  loot 
of  snow  fell  over  the  Mid- Atlantic 
States  on  the  eighth.  Early  in  the 
month  choice  weights  of  hogs  were 
bringing  up  to  $26.75  at  Eastern  N. 

Y.  livestock  auctions;  good  N.’Y.  State 
steers  were  $20  a  hundred-weight. 
Dust  Bowl  farmers  asked  Federal 
aid’ to  chisel  fields  to  stop  their  soil 
from  blowing.  Dairy  farmers  grew 
restive  as  dairy  price  slashes  were 
rumored.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reduced  its  interest  on 
crop  loans  from  four  to  3 J4  per  cent; 
it  said  farmers  could  grow  as  much 
wheat  as  they  wanted,  too,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  mature  for  grain.  Two 
chicks  hatched  from  a  single  egg  in 
West  Haddon,  England.  Chicago  sci¬ 
entists  announced  the  earth  was  at 
least  41/2  billion  years  old. 

Five  full  weeks  of  warm  weather 
had  fruit  trees  blooming  early  in 
March.  The  flow  of  maple  sap  was 
good  and  spring  work  was  ahead  of 
usual.  There  was  no  ice  on  Lake  On¬ 
tario  on  the  second  day  of  the  month. 
On  ,  the  8th,  the  N.  Y.  State  Senate 
decided  to  protect  the  cormorant;  on 
the  16th  it  decided  to  protect  5,000 
acres  of  preserve  on  the  Moose 
River  by  forbidding  the  installation 
of  the  Panther  Dam.  March  corn 
was  worth  $1.53  at  Chicago  and  oats 
75  cents.  Wheat  was  $2.30  a  bushei 
and  soybeans  climbed  to  a  six-year 
high  of  $3.59.  The  temperature  went 
up  to  101  degrees  in  Laredo,  Texas, 
early  in  the  month  and  down  to  11 
below  at  Greenville,  Me.,  at  the  end. 

On  the  first  of  April,  butter 
brought  62  cents  a  pound  on  the  N. 
Y.  wholesale  market.  Large  white 
eggs  were  44  cents  a  wholesale  dozen. 
Potatoes  were  planted  in  south  Jer¬ 
sey  early  in  the  month  and  pastures 
greened  in  southeast  Pennsylvania. 
Plowing  was  started  in  New  York; 
maple  sap  was  still  running.  On  the 
5th,  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground 
except  on  the  hills.  A  dust  storm 
blew  into  the  air  in  Kansas;  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  though,  fra¬ 
grance  of  wet  English  violets  wafted 
into  a  farm  home.  On  the  19th,  a 
15-year-old  Randall,  N.  Y.  boy,  on  the 
farm  only  two  years,  died  of  his  own 
will  rather  than  return  to  the  city. 
Peaches,  pears  and  cherries  were  in 
full  bloom  in  the  Hudson  Valley  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

May  was  cooler  than  usual,  and  a 
lot  wetter.  Floods  occurred  in  New 
England  and  there  were  small  tor¬ 
nadoes.  On  the  10th  in  Ellington, 
Conn.,  three  tobacco  sheds  were 
razed  by  twisters  and  the  barn  of 
the  Polozej  family  demolished. 
Eastern  Massachusetts  had  five  and 
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a  half  inches  of  rain  in  12  hours; 
there  was  a  snowstorm  in  the  other 
end  of  the  State.  The  Northeast  early 
in  May  was  generally  too  wet  to 
work;  farmers  got  behind.  The  Iruit 
set  was  questionable.  Weather  fa¬ 
vored  scab  development;  there  was 
abundant  spraying  of  fruit  trees. 
Corn  was  not  yet  in  the  ground  in 
upstate  New  York  by  the  17tli.  Pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  crops  did  well  every¬ 
where,  though,  and  New  Jersey  was 
shipping  lots  of  chard,  radish,  spin¬ 
ach  and  asparagus  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  Swedesbovo,  N.  J..  aspar  I 
agus  brought  up  to  $7.00  a  12-bunch  I 
crate.  Common  slaughter  cattle  were  I 
worth  $13-i4  in  eastern  New  York;! 
milk  brought  $3.23  for  the  month.  I 
On  the  14th,  300  Eastern  Pennsyl  j 
vania  dairymen  asked  for  a  hearing! 
on  the  Case  Committee  Report.  Grass 
was  going  into  the  silos,  corn  was 
planted  and  field  work  progressing. 

The  first  of  June,  potato  planting 
in  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  was 
severely  delayed  by  wet  weather;  and 
in  New  Jersey,  the  strawberry  crop 
was  small  but  excellent  in  quality. 
Winter  grains  were  heading  and 
some  sweet  cherries  were  picked  in 
Pennsylvania.  Apples  were  sizing  well 
in  New  York  and  blueberry  picking 
had  started  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
14t.h.  The  temperature  at  Randolph, 
Vt.,  shot  up  to  95  degrees  on  the 
22nd.  Two  days  later,  42  eggs  hatched 
out  in  a  Standish,  Me.,  dump  from 
the  warmth  of  the  sun.  New  Jersey 
blueberries  were  bringing  35  cents 
a  wholesale  pint  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Eggs  were  down  to  41  cents 
a  dozen.  Milk  production  ran  heavy 
and  many  schemes  were  suggested  to 
solve  the  surplus  problem;  New  York 
milk  was  at  $3.28  for  the  month. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  began  to 
harvest  a  record  wheat  crop  early  in 
July,  the  hay  crop  there  was  good. 
Down  in  Maine  there  were  floods 
again,  yet  Long  Island  went  wanting 
or  water  on  its  crops.  They  picked 
apples  and  peaches  in  New  Jersey  by 
the  12th.  The  oat  harvest  began  in 
southeast  Pennsylvania.  By  the  12th. 
too,  potatoes  were  dug  on  Long 
Island.  The  new  UfeDA  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  Laboratory  on  Plum 
Island  began  operation. 

Aroostook  County,  Me.,  still  had 
trouble  early  in  August:  rains  came 
and  it  was  too  wet  for  cultivation 
and  spraying.  But  upstate  New  Y'ork 
potatoes  were  injured  by  dry,  hot 
weather.  The  army  worm  began  to 
crawl,  and  N.Y.  State  grain  and  hay 
fields  were  badly  damaged.  Tempera¬ 
tures  went  over  100  degrees  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  forest  fires 
broke  out.  Sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
•pastures  limped  along.  It  grew  cooler 
by  the  9th  and  haying  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  looked  up  for  the  sun.  Soaking 
rains  covered  Pennsylvania;  Cue  can¬ 
nery  tomato  harvest  there  was  under 
way  by  the  10th.  Hudson  Valley 
Dutchess  apples  were  worth  $2.50  a 
bushel;  Pennsylvania  peaches  were 
up  to  $4.00.  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
carrots  were  bringing  to  $1.25  a 
bushel  hamper;  Long  Island  sweet 
corn  was  worth  three  cents  a  whole¬ 
sale  ear.  During  the  month  the  U.  S. 
Congress  compromised  on  a  flexible 
price  support  plan.  Rain  came  and  the 
Northeast  held  its  breath;  on  the 
31st,  Hurricane  Carol  struck. 

September  began  with  hurricane 
cleanup  and  repair.  Pennsylvania,  of 
all  the  Northeast  States,  suffered  the 
least  from  the  hurricane,  and  corn 
there  was  going  into  silos.  In  Nev? 
England,  silage  corn  was  a  tangled 
mess,  and  all  over  the  Northeast 
people  were  picking  up  apples  blown 
off  trees.  In  a  few  days  they  had 
more  to  pick  up:  Hurricane  Edna 
roared  through  the  region  on  the 
11th.  In  Maine,  seven  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  a  single  day;  Aroostook  pota- 
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toes  were  hit  by  water  again.  Plow-  < 
ing  for  winter  wheat  got  underway 
in  New  York;  some  was  sown  by  the 
13th.  By  the  20th,  ensiling  of  corn 
was  60  per  cent  done  in  New  York;  , 
peach  and  pears  were  nearly  har-  j 
vested  and  cabbage  was  growing 
good.  The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa 
turned  out  better  than  the  second. 
Buckwheat  was  under  harvest  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  by  the 
middle  of  the  month;  some  farmer's 
took  off  for  the  fairs.  On  the  21st  a 
big  wind  blew  many  apples  off  trees 
in  the  Ontario  fruit  belt. 

Potatoes  in  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
showed  considerable  rot  by  the  first 
of  October  and  it  was  still  raining  in 
New  England.  Maine  had  shipped 
only  25  per  cent  of  its  1953  carlot 
numbers  by  October  1.  Long  Island 
potatoes  were  worth  $2.50  a  cwt.  on 
the  N.  Y.  markets,  but  Idaho  bakers 
were  bringing  $5.00.  Dairy  farmers — 
1,500  of  them — met  in  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  in  protest  against  milk  price 
drop;  asked  for  government  coopera¬ 
tion.  By  the  middle  of  the  month, 
eggs  were  down  to  40  cents  a  dozen. 
Winter  rye  went  in  after  harvest  of 
corn;  the  grape  harvest  was  at  its 
peak  in  the  Western  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  fruit  belt.  Pullets  were 
housed  and  woodpiles  replenished. 
Cows  were  beginning  to  calve  in 
number  and  the  price  of  October 
milk  climbed  a  little,  to  $5.28  in 
Rochester.  Cornell  listed  its  cost  of 
production  at  $5.41. 

Snow  came  soon  to  the  Northeast 
early  in  November;  on  the  4th  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  reported  15  inches. 
Cows  were  kept  in  the  barn  and  there 
was  hurry  to  get  all  the  pullets  in  the 
laying  houses.  Woodcutting  and 
lumbering  went  on  in  the  cold  and 
the  snow,  but  field  activities  were 
brought  to  a  halt.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  4-H’ers  held  their  Congress  in 
Chicago.  Corn  picking  was  still  be¬ 
ing  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
hardy  vegetables  continued  to  move 
to  market;  Long  stand  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  was  worth  two  cents  a  pound 
and  N.  Y.  State  Eiba  onions  three. 

Early  in  December  snow  fell  on 
the  cranberry  bogs  of  Massachusetts; 
the  region  was  cold.  Temperatures 
averaged  freezing.  There  were  plenty 
of  pullets  laying  well  at  a  time  when 
egg  prices  were  poor.  Sheep  were 
bred  and  there  was  some  farrowing 
of  pigs.  Turkeys  remained  for  the 
Christmas  market  at  prices  below ! 
last  year’s.  The  farmers’  percentage 
of  parity  hovered,  about  88  per  cent;  j 
there  was  no  hurray  for  the  news 
that  farm  prices  were  stabilizing.  At 
Christmas  time,  snow  covered  some 
of  the  Northeast;  work  was  limited  on  j 
farms  to  chores  and  winter  work.  It 
was  cold  again  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  farmers  and  all  rural  people 
looked  again  to  the  big  change  of  the 
new  year.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Of  Hiram  Q.  Boggles 
Are  correctly  suspended. 
He  didn’t  wear  goggles! 


HERE'S  THE  “OC-6”,  with  an  Oliver  20-inch  brush  plow  breaking  new  land. 


Be  sure  it's  a  farm  crawler 
...an  OLIVER  CRAWLER 


Lots  of  interest  in  crawlers  these  days 
— and  it’s  easy  to  see  why.  They  go 
where  other  tractors  can’t,  when  other 
tractors  can’t.  They  push  through  the 
mud  to  get  out  your  corn,  walk  over 
the  ice  to  spread  your  fields,  roll  over 
muck  or  sand,  plow  on  steep  hillsides, 
work  the  roughest  land— nothing  stops 
’em. 

But,  be  sure  it’s  a  farm  crawler  you’re 
getting.  Like  the  full  three-plow  Oliver 
OC-6”  above.  Here  is  no  makeshift, 
but  a  rugged  machine  just  made  for 
farming — with  those  famous  farm  fea¬ 
tures  that  put  Oliver  tractors  years 
ahead  in  design.  You  won’t  v/ant  to  be 
without  them. 

Your  choice  of  fuels,  gasoline  or 
diesel.  Six  forward  speeds,  two  reverse. 
Hydraulic  control.  Three-point  hitch, 
plus  tool  bar  attachments.  Independ¬ 
ently  Controlled  Power  Take-Off. 

See  what  we  mean?  These  are  farm 
features,  on  a  farm  crawler.  That’s 
Oliver! 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

" Finest  in  Farm  Machinery ” 


See  your  OLIVER  Dealer  and  Work-Test  the  Crawlers! 


AND  HERE'S  THE  OLIVER  “OC-3.”  An  economically 
priced,  two-plow  crawler  with  an  extremely  rugged  build, 
and  the  versatile  ability  to  work  under  all  conditions.  Tread 
widths  for  every  job— 68,  60,  42,  32  inches— high  clearance 
for  your  row  crops.  A  wonderful  second  tractor ..  .especially 
with  Oliver  front  and  rear-mounted  equipment. 


Beth  Wilcoxson 


January  1,  19  JO 
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MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


*  americca’s 


best-testing 
sweet  corn! 


DEVELOPED  BY 

RGBSOK  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS  OF 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


Here’s  the  tenderest,  most 

delicious,  sweet  corn  you  ever 
tasted!  An  Illinois  customer 
writes  .  .  .  “Your  Seneca 
Chief  is  the  best  sweet  corn  we 
have  ever  eaten  .  .  .  it’s  tops  I” 
Ears  are  8  Vi"  long  with  12-14 
rows  of  deep,  narrow,  tender 
kernels.  Holds  in  eating 
condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  variety. 
Excellent  for  freezing. 


C-UK  SEES  CATALOG, 
IT’S  DIEFEREHT! 

Our  new  seed  catalog  describes  hundreds 
©f  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  our  new  Golden  Honey  Cream 
Watermelon.  It’s  written  in  a  chatty, 
informal  manner  with  lots  of  helpful 
gardening  hints. 


I  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS  INC 
BBC?  502  I  ALL,  N.  Y. 

g  □  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER1  ___ 
m  I  enclose  $1.  Send  me  1  lb.  £j 

£  of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  gj 

g  □  2  lbs.  $2.15  □  5  lbs.  $3.45  □  10  lbs.  $6.30  g 


for 

*5 

MUSSER  FORESTS 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

The  living  self-repairing  fence.  For  ornament,  erosion 
control,  windbreak,  snow  fence,  other  uses.  A  rapid 
grow  r.  'Ralso  from  seed.  Free  planting  guide 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37.  MICHIGAN 


Diamond  Jubilee  CATALOG 
64  Pages  in  FOIL  COLOR 

Send  postcard  for  our  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Packed  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  and 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  More  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  ore  depend- 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


2  YR. 


Produce  fine,  top  quality  fruit 
in  little  space.  Bear  2nd  year 
after  planting.  Extra  vigorous. 
APPLES:  Cortland,  Double 
Red  Delicious,  Northern  Spy, 
Red  McIntosh  and  Yellow  De¬ 
licious.  PEARS:  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess, 
Seckel.  CHERRIES:  Meteor, 
North  Star. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
30  Nia 


MM  DATA 

NOTEBOOK  and 
'55  SEED  mmi 

Both  are  FREE !  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day  -  to  -  day 
notes.  New  ’55  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Enc, 

Box  3SR,  Lcndisville,  Pa. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  FE’gSgTSf 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Caf<nog.  ■  ™  C. 


J.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  428  Rockford,  ILL. 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  SO 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  nur¬ 
sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  Rlla,  Princess  Anne. Mrt. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TtftaNSPUilVTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  vhrieb.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry,  duality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

2Qc 


Sl.'NCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

PE  A  C  H 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees.  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can  t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 

information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
I  bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


MQRtTC-N  H  Y  F  p  *  D  Tn ’A  A  TOES 


-HARRIS  SfilDS 

TAKING  THE  COUNTRY  BY  STORM! 

We  bred  Moreton  Hybrid  for  Northeastern  conditions  but  are  get¬ 
ting  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  its  p  rforni  nee.  Here 
is  what  Market  Gardeners  say:  •  Tract  cally  100'i  germination; 
plants  bigger  and  sturdier  than  other  varieties  "  —  "Fine  early 
crop  and  picked  right  through  the  summer."  —  "Fruits  are  large 
size,  smooth,  solid,  fine  color  and  excellent  quality.” 
see  OUR  1955  CATALOG  FOR  PRICES  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

It  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  turn  Amdi] 


LONG  ACRES 


Nature  has  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  by  which  no  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  is  allowed  to  become  too  domi¬ 
nant.  Whenever  we  interfere  with 
that,  Old  Man  Trouble  comes  to 
roost  on  the  ridge  pole.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point.  During  the  Alaskan 
gold  rush,  thousands  of  dogs  were 
taken  North  to  pull  the  sledges  of 
the  miners.  Among  them  were  some 
Great  Danes  and  St.  Bernards.  Some 
of  those  dogs  must  have  gone  wild 
and  mated  with  the  wolves.  Last 
year,  a  giant  wolf  spread  terror 
through  several  counties  of  Minne¬ 
sota  until  it  was  killed.  This  year, 
another  giant  wolf  is  causing  the 
people  in  several  counties  of  upper 
Michigan  to  stay  indoors  at  night. 
Of  late  years,  a  number  of  towns¬ 
people  bought  big  lots  along  the 
country  roads  south  of  the  city  for 
several  miles  and  built  homes.  Many 
of  these  people  keep  tame  rabbits 
for  pleasure  and  profit.  For  nearly 
two  months  now,  some  huge,  wild 
animal  has  been  raiding  those  rabbit 
pens  a'nd  even  killed  a  pet  goat  that 
had  been  tied  outside.  It  has  been 
seen  a  number  of  times  but  always 
at  night.  Some  people  describe  it  as 
a  giant  cat  but  the  footprints  are 
those  of  a  very  large  dog.  They 
measure  four  by  six  inches,  so  it 
must  be  some  heavy  animal.  It  seems 
to  stay  in  about  the  same  locality 
iless  than  a  mile  from  our  home. 

|  Throughout  this  whole  community, 
people  do  not  go  walking  along  the 
road  at  night. 

It  is  astonishing  how  God's  little 
ones  manage  to  adjust  themselves 
to  modern  conditions.  This  is  a 
densely  populated  county  of  small 
farms.  Yet,  we  have  always  with  us 
such  wild  animals  as  rabbit,  skunk, 
fox,  mink,  coon  and  weasels.  The 
deer  seem  to  have  learned  that  deer 
hunting  is  not  allowed  in  these 
southern  counties,  so  now  we  have 
three  small  herds  of  deer  In  this 
county.  A  little  to  the  north,  there 
is  a  state  forest  preserve  and  there 
a  black  bear  comes  out  to  the  road 
to  watch  the  cars  go  by.  In  pioneer 
days,  wild  turkeys  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  section.  Last  Spring, 
the  State  turned  loose  50  wild 
turkeys  in  that  forest  preserve.  I 
note,  though,  that  the  quail  have 


vanished.  A  few  years  ago,  quail 
were  very  common  and  during  the 
Summer  I  often  saw  a  number  of 
them  running  along  the  grape  rows. 
No  longer  do  we  hear  the  cheery 
call  of  bob-white. 

Here  is  a  thought  from  the  grass 
roots  to  take  with  you  into  the 
new  year.  We  never  learn  anything 
by  talking.  You  learn  a  great  -  deal 
by  listening  out  you  will  notice  that, 
where  there  is  one  listener,  there 
are  a  hundred  who  talk  too  much. 
In  my  opinion,  at  least  half  of  the 
troubles  of  this  world  are  caused 
by  people  who  talk  out  of  turn. 

This  was  a  great  year  for  corn 
borers;  many  of  the  stalks  broke 
over  with  the  ear  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  picker  did  not  get  that 
corn.  By  the  way,  here  is  something 
for  you  farm  boys.  Local  fishermen 
have  discovered  that  the  corn  borers 
make  ideal  bait,  and  a  local  sporting 
goods  store  has  been  selling  them 
at  50  cents  a  dozen.  If  you  need  a 
little  change,  just  take  a  sharp  knife 
to  the  corn  field,  split  the  stalks  and 
let  it  be  known  that  you  have  corn 
borers  for  sale.  For  some  reason,  the 
fish  will  bite  at  a  corn  borer  much 
quicker  than  at  angle  worms.  That 
seems  to  be  another  example  of  how 
nature  balances  things.  The  corn 
borer  was  extremely  prevalent  this 
year  but,  in  spite  of  it,  the  Corn 
Belt  matured  a  tremendous  crop. 

I  note  another  odd  thing  that, 
years  ago.  anything  crossbred  was 
considered  worthless.  Today,  almost 
all  Corn  Belt  farmers  raise  hybrid 
corn  and  feed  a  lot  of  it  to  cross¬ 
bred  hogs.  The  hog  feeders  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  long,  lean  animal  in¬ 
stead  of  a  fat,  short  one.  That  is 
what  the  butcher  trade  demands.  It 
has  reached  the  point  where  a  cross¬ 
bred  hog  breeder  can  sell  breeding 
stock  faster  than  the  men  who  rely 
upon  purebreds.  So.  away  goes  an¬ 
other  thing  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  considered  law  and  gospel. 

Here  we  are,  once  again  in  an¬ 
other  year,  so  I  close  with  this  wish 
for  you  and  yours.  May  the  New 
Year  be  one  of  the  best  you  have 
ever  had  and  all  through  the  year 
may  the  good  Lord  take  a  liking 
to  you.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


i  . . 

Plum  Fruit  Set 


I  have  one  six-year-old  Green  Gage 
plum  tree  that  is  just  covered  every 
year  with  blossoms.  The  plums  get 
about  the  size  of  an  average  thumb 
in  size  and  then  drop  off.  I  have 
never  picked  a  ripe  plum  yet  off  this 
tree.  Could  you  advise  me  as  to  what 
might  be  wrong?  h.  j.  p. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  cause  of  pre-mature  fruit  drop 
of  plums  can  be  due  to:  a  lack  of  a 
suitable  pollenizing  variety  for  com¬ 
patible  pollen  to  insure  fruit  set  and 
development;  a  need  for  additional 
nitrogen  to  encourage  fruit  setting; 
unfavorable  weather  during  blos¬ 
soming,  reducing  or  preventing  fruit 
set;  and  killing  of  the  young  fruits 
by  the  curculio  insect.  Just  which 
one  of  these  is  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  your  situation  is  difficult  to 
'determine.  Commonly,  where  a 
single  plum  prune  tree  is  growing 
and  fruit  drop  occurs,  a  second  plum 
tree  of  another  variety  should  be 
planted  to  insure  pollination  and 
fruit  set.  Until  the  new  tree  becomes 


of  blossoming  age,  you  may  wish 
to  secure  a  blossomed  branch  from 
a  plum  tree  of.  another  variety  and 
place  it  in  your  present  tree  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pollen  source.  A  milk  bottle 
tied  in  the  tree  makes  a  good  vase. 
Plum  trees  of  low  vigor  exhibiting 
short  shoot  growth,  orange  or  red¬ 
dish  cast  to  the  bark  and  small  light 
green  leaves  need  additional  nitro¬ 
gen  to  improve  tree  vigor  and  en¬ 
courage  fruit  set.  A  suggested  rate 
is  one-eighth  pound  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  year  of  tree  age  applied 
each  year  around  the  tree  at  the 
drip  line  of  the  branches.  A  mature 
plum  tree  should  produce  eight  to 
12  inches  of  new  shoot  growth  an¬ 
nually.  Fruit  dropping  caused  by 
curculio  injury  can  be  reduced  by 
applying  a  spray  containing  meth- 
oxychlor  soon  after  petals  have 
fallen,  when  shucks  are  splitting, 
and  again  about  a  week  later  when 
the  shucks  haven  fallen.  l.  d.  t. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  last  vestige  of  what  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  most  rigorous  con¬ 
trols  over  planting  in  the  history  of 
the  price  support  program  went  into 
the  discard  and  at  the  same  time 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  moved 
to  discourage  surpluses  by  lowering 
certain  price  support  levels.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  thoroughly  unhappy  when  Ben¬ 
son  eased  up  on  the  1955  planting! 
controls  and  served  notice  that  itj 
would  appeal  to  Congress  for  legisla-l 
tion  forcing  the  Secretary  to  get 
much  tougher  in  the  future. 

Benson  had  already  dropped  the1 
“cross-compliance”  provision  from 
the  1955  price  support  program.  As 
he  had  first  announced  it  last  June, 
this  particular  provision  would  have! 
forced  farmers  to  comply  with  ail 
crop  allotments,  even  with  respect 
to  crops  for  which  they  did  not  seek 
price  support  help,  in  order  to  get 
supports  on  any  other  crop.  Then  in 
September,  Benson  announced  that 
acres  diverted  from  price  supported 
crcps  under  any  program  could  not 
be  used  for  planting  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  commercial  vegetables  and 
dried  beans.  It  was  this  provision 
that  Benson  dispensed  with  in  a  De¬ 
cember  action  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau  did  not  make 
any  public  statements  after  the  first 
easing,  but  spokesmen  did  say  after 
the  December  freeing  of  diverted 
acres  that  vegetable  and  potato  grow¬ 
ers  would  be  hurt.  The  organization 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  “total 
control”  package  first  adopted,  and 
then  discarded  by  Benson,  and  it 
will  now  proceed  to  ask  Gongress  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  Secretary 
to  dictate  the  uses  to  which  diverted 
acres  can  be  put. 

Price  support  levels  on  oafs,  barley, 
rye  and  grain  sorghums  were  drop¬ 
ped  from  85  per  cent  of  parity  to  70 
per  cent  in  a  move  to  discourage! 
farmers  from  planting  these  crops  on 
acres  idled  by  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotes. 

*  * 

Meanwhile,  the  Farm  Bureau  will 
itself  be  on  the  defensive.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  has  once  again  started 
a  drive  to  end  all  connections  be¬ 
tween  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  The  new  effort  rises 
out  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson’s  recent  memorandum 
forbidding  USDA  employees  to  en¬ 
gage  in  certain  activities  for  private 
farm  organizations.  The  Grange  cri¬ 
ticises  this  memorandum  because  it 
makes  no  mention  of  this  Extension-, 
Farm  Bureau  connection. 

Roy  Battles,  speaking  for  the- 
Grange,  put  it  this  way:  “The  abuses! 
have  existed  almost  entirely  in  the! 
relationships  between  the  Extension! 
Service  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  In 
some  States  these  two  groups  are 
practically  synonymous.  Where  this 
is  the  situation,  farmers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau  receive! 
little,  if  any,  help  from  Extension 
workers.  Likewise,  4-IT  members  i 
from  non-Farm  Bureau  fmailities  of-! 
ten  cannot  receive  their  premiums. 
Women  in  these  areas  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sing,  or  are  unwelcome, 
in  Extension  choral  groups  unless 
their  Farm  Bureau  dues  are  paid. 
This  is  an  intolerable  situation.” 

Battles  acknowledges  that  both 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension 
Service  in  many  States  have  made 
sincere  and  effective  efforts  to  “end 
this  sort  of  thing,”  and  so  the  Grange 
has  remained  “patient.”  But,  “it  is 
now  time  .  .  .  that  the  Extension 
Services  completely  terminate  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  the  benefit 
°f  a  private  group — the  Farm 
Bureau.” 
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¥o  make  farming  a  better- paying  business* •• 


THREE  YEARS  before  the  Spaniards  sank  the 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  the  first  V-C 
Fertilizers  were  supplied  to  American  farms  by  a 
group  of  small  manufacturers  who  had  gotten  to¬ 
gether  and  formed  a  company  based  on  a  new  idea 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  commercial 
plant  food. 

For  economy  and  convenience,  V-C  factories 
were  to  be  located  near  the  farms  they  served,  and 
yet  each  factory  was  to  benefit  from  the  scientific 
research,  skill,  experience  and  facilities  of  a  large 
organization. 

In  1895,  the  V-C  aim  was  to  make  farming  a 
better-paying  business,  by  supplying  farmers  with 
better  fertilizers  at  reasonable  prices  through  reli¬ 
able,  dependable  dealers.  V-C  could  prosper  only 
if  the  farmers  prospered. 

Sixty  years  later,  this  simple  aim  still  guides 
V-C  policy.  With  its  network  of  34  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tories,  its  phosphate  rock  mines,  its  superphosphate 
producing  units,  its  research  laboratories  and  its 
staff  of  technical  experts  and  agronomists,  the 
V-C  organization  serves  farmers  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Today  there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop 
on  every  soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow7 
blend  of  better  plant  foods  properly  balanced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  which  it  is 
recommended. 

Through  the  years,  V-C  has  constantly  tested 
and  developed  new  methods  and  new  materials  to 
bring  more  and  more  profit-making  crop-producing 
power  to  the  farms  of  increasing  thousands  of  V-C 


customers.  And  the  price  of  V-C  Fertilizers  has 
remained  low  compared  to  other  things  the  farmer 
buys. 

Yet,  fertilizer  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  V-C’s 
partnership  with  the  farmer  and  the  soil.  V-C  has 
constantly  striven  to  develop  new  markets  for  farm 
products.  V-C  uses  cotton  cloth  and  kraft  paper 
from  farm  pulpwood  to  make  millions  of  bags  each 
year.  V-C  uses  nicotine  extracted  from  tobacco 
in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides,  the  most  famous 
of  which  is  Black  Leaf  40®.  V-C  research  has 
created  a  new  textile  fiber  from  corn,  known  as 
Wicara®,  now  found  in  luxurious  apparel  for  the 
whole  family  at  fine  stores  everywhere.  V-C  uses 
other  farm  products  in  countless  ways. 

In  the  years  ahead,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  will  continue  to  rally  every  resource  to 
the  job  of  making  farming  a  better-paying  business. 


January  1,  1955 


Harry  Lando 
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No  guesswork  with  ROYSTER'S . . . 
6  plant  foods  GUARANTEED 
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and  snap 


When  you  fertilize  with  Royster’s,  you  know  what  goes  under  your 
crop.  There’s  no  guesswork.  No  harmful  ingredients.  No  hit-or-miss 
furnishing  of  the  6  plant  foods  so  essential  for  bigger  yields,  lower 

unit  costs.  Royster  guarantees  all  six: 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
PLUS  calcium,  sulfur  and  mag¬ 
nesium  —  in  chemically  -  controlled 
amounts.  Consult  your  Extension 
Service  or  Experiment  Station  or 
write  us  for  correct  amounts 
and  proper  analysis  for 
your  soil.  Order 
yours  early. 


22  factories  and  13  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA, 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Mnrvfnmd  .  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


At  the  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Growers  Meeting 


National  farm  news  was  made  last 
month  in  Syracuse  during  the  46th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn,  of  America 
when  the  members  met  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  War  Memorial  jointly 
with  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers,  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  the  National  Assn,  of  Green¬ 
house  Vegetable  Growers  and  the 
national  and  state  Women’s  Auxilia¬ 
ries  of  the  vegetable  growers. 

The  opening  session  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  was  an  informal  reception  staged 
by  the  New  York  State  growers  and 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  that  group. 
Local  and  national  leaders  were  in¬ 
troduced.  The  reigning  national 
vegetable  queen,  Miss  Elaine  Ker- 
nan  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  presented 
the  queens  from  the  eight  States 
who  were  competing  for  national 
honors  this  year. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue, 
L.  I.,  on  behalf  of  the  state  vegetable 
men.  Principal  speaker  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  Cornell,  who  has 
spent  the  past  three  years  in  Latin 
America  working  on  a  vegetable  im¬ 
provement  program  there.  Dr. 
Thompson  stressed  the  need  for 
further  expansion  of  the  program 
which  has  been  set  up  for  experi¬ 
ment  there.  He  also  brought  home 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  in  Latin  America  is 
with  the  United  States.  They  are  a 
huge  market  for  manufactured  goods 
and  one  that  cannot  be  ignored  or 
neglected. 

The  Canadian  side  of  the  picture 
was  presented  by  E.  G.  Paige  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Otta¬ 
wa.  In  his  topic,  “Neighborly  Trade 
in  Vegetables,”  Mr.  Paige  pointed 
out  that  the  short  growing  season  in 
most  of  his  country  and  the  need 
of  green  vegetables  for  health  have 
increased  the  imports  from  134 
million  pounds  in  1930  to  714  million 
pounds  in  1953,  or  an  increase  of 
433  per  cent  in  the  23  years.  The 
dollar  value  of  these  imports  from 
the  United  States  was  just  under  30 
million  dollars.  Understanding  and 
widespread  friendship  between  the 
two  nations  have  helped  to  keep  this 
exchange  on  a  satisfactory  level, 
with,  few  inconveniences  of  travel 
and  trade  between  the  two. 

The  potato  growers  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  about  l’ecent  ad¬ 
vances  in  cultural  practices  from 
Dr.  M.  W.  Meadows  of  Cornell.  The 
advantages  of  using  irrigation  in 
spite  of  the  high  initial  costs  were 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Meadows,  and 
were  supported  by  the  findings  of 
many  who  have  used  it  recently.  He 
also  compared  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  hand  and  mechanical  pick¬ 
ing.  A  discussion  of  potato  disease 
control  and  the  importance  of  recog¬ 
nizing  these  diseases  was  the  topic 
of  Prof.  R.  S.  Dickey,  also  of 
Cornell’s  Extension  Service. 

A  visitor  from  Maryland,  F. 
Ridgeley  Todd  of  Fruitland,  spoke 
on  legislation  in  the  potato  industry. 
Mr.  Todd,  a  director  of  the  VGAA, 
advised  delegates  to  let  their  legis¬ 
lators  know  what  they  desire  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  various 
groups  having  a  voice  in  legislative 
matters.  Growers  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  laws  are  made  that 
will  affect  them. 

Potato  men  were  encouraged  to 
hear  Prof.  L.  H.  Davis,  Cornell  mar¬ 
keting  specialist,  say  that  he  believes 


the  stage  is  set  for  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  balance  of  the  north¬ 
ern  potato  crop  this  year.  There  is 
little  change  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  staple  although  there 
are  price  fluctuations.  The  increased 
population  should  make  some  future 
difference,  especially  if  there  are 
adequate  industry  promotion  pro¬ 
grams. 

S.  H.  Wittwer  of  Michigan  State 
recommended  cool  temperature  treat¬ 
ment  of  tomato  plants  for  better 
flowering  and  later  setting. 

Dr.  Robert  Sweet  of  Cornell  spoke 
on“  Modern  Weed  Control  Methods.” 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
getting  the  proper  amount  of  the 
chemical  for  the  most  effective  weed 
control.  He  also  warned  against 
using  the  new  chemicals  without 
first  consulting  with  someone  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  them. 

Prizes  for  homemade  labor-saving 
devices  were  awarded  by  Dr.  John 
Carew,  first  place  going  to  Lot  L. 
Smith  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a 
corn-topping  device.  A  transplanting 
device  developed  by  Roy  Fitkin  of 
Sylvania,  Ohio,  took  second  place.  A 
Central  New  Yorker,  Danesi  and 
Patane  Onion  Farms  of  Canastota, 
took  thii’d  place  with  an  onion  weed 
sprayer. 

The  culmination  of  the  four-day 
pi'Ogram  was  the  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  at  which  the  national 
queen  for  the  next  year  was  chosen. 
Selected  for  experience  in  the  vege¬ 
table  business,  as  well  as  for  her 
beauty  and  other  abilities,  was  Miss 
Beverly  Bishop  of  Wisconsin.  Her 
maid  of  honor  is  Miss  Ann  Michael 
of  Ohio.  New  Yoi'k  State  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  JoAnn  Eaton  of 
Hubbardsville,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fi'ed  Eaton. 

Each  of  the  oi'ganizations  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year  during 
their  business  sessions.  Taking  over 
as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers  will  be  Huested 
Myei's,  Jr.,  Selkirk,  N.  Y.  The  vice- 
pi’esidents  this  year  will  include 
Austin  Avei’y  of  No.  Syracuse,  Henry 
Marquart,  Jr.,  of  Cherry  Creek,  Otis 
Davis  of  Prattsbui'g,  Don  Shoemaker 
of  Webster,  and  Stuart  Allen  of 
Waterville.  Re-elected  to  office  as 
secretai’y-treasurer  was  William  B. 
Giddings  of  Baldwinsville.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  had  also  sexwed  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  convention  with 
Harold  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown. 
Elected  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  vegetable  men  wei’e  Elmer 
Agle  of  Eden,  Donald  Bradley  of 
Elmira,  Kenneth  Bullard  of  Schuy- 
lei’ville,  John  Young  of  Glen  Head, 
and  Frank  Turk  of  King  Fen’y. 

Newly  elected  head  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  is  Philip  Luke  of 
Fulton.  Wilbur  Van  Maaren  of 
Honeoye  Falls  will  continue  as  vice- 
president  and  Leon  Mehlenbacher  of 
Wayland  as  secretai’y-treasurer. 

In  the  national  organization  James 
D.  Swan  of  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  takes 
over  as  president.  Paul  Ruetenik, 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  is  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  John  Wickham,  retiring  New 
York  State  president,  was  named  as 
general  sectional  vice-president.  Mr. 
Evans,  well-known  for  his  continued 
activity  in  the  potato  industi’y,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  as  vice- 
president  of  the  potato  section  of 
the  VGAA.  Permanent  secretai'y  of 
the  group  is  Joseph  Shelly  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  S.  Porter 
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Lift  Trucks  for  Fruit  Handling 


Four  years  ago  the  first  lift  trucks 
were  used  in  Michigan  orchards. 
The  experimental  work  done  at  that 
time  proved  that  the  use  of  these 
machines  saved  time,  money  and 
labor.  They  also  helped  maintain 
quality,  reduced  congestion  and  had 
other  advantages  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  it  was  predicted  that 
within  five  years  the  fork  lift  truck 
would  become  an  almost  indispens¬ 
able  piece  of  equipment  on  many 
fruit  farms.  This  prophecy  has  al¬ 
ready  become  a  fact,  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  in  handling  methods 
have  been  brought  about.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  refrigerated  storages  are 
now  built  with  high  ceilings  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  high  stacking  that 
is  possible  when  lifts  are  used.  Pack¬ 
ing  houses  and  processing  plants  are 
constructed  on  ground  level  so  that 
material  can  be  shuttled  from  one 
place  to  another  with  lifts. 

■  Most  of  the  fruit  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan  is  moved  on  pallets.  The  savings 
effected  in  this  way  mean  money 
in  the  growers’  pockets.  One  pro¬ 
ducer  saved  $40  a  day  during  a  25- 
day  apple  harvesting  season.  It  was 
found  that  the  use  of  a  lift  reduced 


get  out  a  second  edition.  Growers 
were  quick  to  recognize  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  mechanized  fruit  handling 
operations.  Single  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  on  application  to  the  Michigan 
Station,  E.  Lansing,  without  charge. 

Today  the  lift  truck  is  considered 
an  essential  piece  of  equipment  by 
most  growers  who  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fruit.  There  are 
more  than  300  on-the-farm  refriger¬ 
ated  storages  in  Michigan;  and  in 
most  cases  the  owners  either  have, 
or  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of,  a  lift.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
manufacturers  of  lift  equipment,  and 
many  models  are  available.  Fruit 
growers  have  little  difficulty  in 
choosing  a  unit  that  will  serve  their 
needs.  A  well  made  gasoline-engine- 
powered  unit  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  pounds,  which  is  able  to  lift 
its  forks  to  a  height  of  approximate¬ 
ly  10  feet,  usually  proves  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Growers  should  buy  from  a 
reliable  concern  that  is  in  a  position 
to  give  service  in  case  mechanical 
adjustments  become  necessary.  To¬ 
day  Michigan  fruit  growers  are  using 
fork  lift  trucks  to:  1 — Unload  fruit 
as  it  comes  in  on  orchard  trailers; 
2 — Move  and  stack  fruit  at  loading 
docks;  3 — Service  grading  and  pack¬ 


This  lift  truck  was  in  use  at  a  large  fruit  farm  in  Fremont,  Mich.,  to 
service  an  apple  grading  and  packing  line.  One  man  and  a  lift  kept  the 
line  supplied  with  orchard  run  fruit,  then  moved  the  packed  fruit  away 

and  loaded  it  onto  outgoing  trucks. 


the  cost  of  loading  cherry  lugs  from 
56  cents  per  100  lugs  to  less  than 
five  cents  per  100  lugs.  On  many 
fruit  handling  jobs  one  man  and 
a  fork  lift  can  do  work  that  required 
fi’om  five  to  10  men  when  the  same 
job  was  done  by  hand.  The  fork 
lift  truck  has  also  gone  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  acute  labor 
shortages  which  often  existed  on 
fruit  farms. 

While  the  dollar  and  cent  advan¬ 
tages  are  very  significant,  the  in¬ 
tangible  benefits  are  often  just  as 
important.  Fork  lift  trucks  take 
much  of  the  hard  exhausting  work 
out  of  fruit  handling.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  apple  orchards  in 
which  a  lift  was  used  stated  that, 
although  the  apple  crop  was  handled 
with  less  help  than  was  formerly  re¬ 
quired,  none  of  the  men  in  the  crew 
worked  as  hard  as  they  had  in 
former  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  he  remarked:  “The  lift  is  the 
best  man  I  ever  had.  It  never  gets 
sick,  does  not  mind  working  over¬ 
time,  and  never  gets  tired  or  talks 
back.” 

The  results  of  the  experimental 
work  done  in  1951  were  published  in 
the  form  of  Special  Bulletin  379, 
“Fruit  Handling  With  Fork  Lift 
Trucks”  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan.  The  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  great  that  the  first  print¬ 
ing  of  the  publication  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  it  became  necessary  to 


ing  lines;  4 — Move  fruit  into  and  out 
of  farm  storages;  5 — Load  out-going 
trucks;  6 — Handle  empty  containers; 
7 — Handle  building  materials,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  spray  materials;  and  8 — Per¬ 
form  countless  other  jobs  that  re¬ 
quire  lifting  and  moving  heavy 
equipment  and  material. 

A  large  percentage  of  Michigan 
grown  cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
apples  and  small  fruit  crops  are 
moved  on  pallets  as  unit  loads  to¬ 
day.  The  fork  lift  truck  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  in  orcharding. 

S.  H.  Levin  &  II.  P.  Gaston 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  Franklin  Childers.  .$10.00 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 
Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.72 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


January  1,  1955 


Royster  gives  bigger  yields  because 
your  crops  get  a  balanced  diet 


How  much  you  net  for  your  effort  this  year  will  depend  a  lot  on 
your  choice  of  fertilizers.  You  want,  you  need  a  fertilizer  that’s 
top-quality  in  every  respect.  A  fertilizer 
like  Royster’s  —  with  6  plant  foods  guar¬ 
anteed  in  chemically -controlled  amounts 
in  every  bag.  Royster’s  6  plant  food  diet 
could  easily  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  average  yield  or  real  bumper 
crops  and  top  profits.  So  don’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed  at  harvest  time— see 
your  Royster  dealer 
NOW.  You  can’t 
buy  a  finer 
fertilizer. 


22  factories  and  13  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

F.  S.  ROYSTIR  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  *  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Plow  Yoor  Level  Best 


With  an  Allis-Chalmers  tractor-mounted,  two-way,  spinner-type 
plow,  you  ride  level  .  .  .  plow  level.  At  the  ends  of  the  field,  simply 
spin  the  plow  —  alternate  from  right  to  left-hand  moldboards. 

On  contoured  slopes,  you  turn  all  furrows  uphill  to  hold  soil 
and  water.  The  “uphill”  tractor  wheel  runs  in  the  furrow,  giving 
the  operator  a  more  level  ride. 

With  a  two-way  plow  you  eliminate  dead  furrows  and  back 
furrows  .  .  .  keep  your  fields  level  .  .  .  uniformly  plowed  from 
side  to  side.  You  work  closer  to  field  boundaries  with  these  fully 
mounted,  hydraulically  lifted  plows. 

Allis-Chalmers  spinner  plows  pull  from  a  single,  forward  hitch- 
point.  They’re  free-swing  to  dodge  obstructions.  They  work  with 
SNAP-COUPLER  on  the  CA,  WD  and  WD-45  Tractors  .  .  . 
simplest  quick  hitch  you  have  ever  seen. 

SNAP-COUPLER  is  on  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 

flLIIS'CHfllMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  «  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


AMAZING  COMFORT  WITH  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER 


T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg- 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give 
both  size  and  side  when  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  0.0.  D. ’s. 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 

Delay  may  be  serious — ORDER  TODAY! 

P2PER  BRACE  CO. 

81!  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-15,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


v>y-<  TT  S  Insure  better  crop  pollination,  make  you 
JDJt—i  C,  ~  money.  Send  $  1 .00  for  book  "First 
Lessens  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
BOX  R,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


with  ALL  exclusive  features 


THIS  IS  A  LIMITED  OFFER 
|  Write,  phone  or  wire  TODAYS 

For  free  illustrated  folder  and 
full  information.  No  obligation. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


you  act  NOW,  you 
I  get  a  big,  2  wai 


This  Teat  DILATOR 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No 
other  device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth, 
flexible  BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG 
BALM  ointment.  Fluted  Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your 
dealer’s,  where  you  get  KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE, 
BAG  BALM. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonvilie  76,  Vermont 


New  Jersey  Fruit  Meeting 


The  80th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  De¬ 
cember  6-8. 

Insecticide  Reports 

At  the  Apple  Insect  and  Disease 
Session,  Dr.  Clarence  H  Hill,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Entomologist  at  the  Virginia 
Station,  reported  on  studies  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  Virginia  apple  orchards 
designed  to  determine  if  codJing 
moth  is  building  up  resistance  to 
some  of  the  current  insecticides, 
such  as  DDT  and  parathion,  similar 
to  the  resistance  to  lead  arsenate  de¬ 
veloped  by  codling  moth.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  there  has  been  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  resistance  to 
either  DDT  or  parathion  up  to  date, 
with  colonies  of  codling  moth  reared 
on  apples  sprayed  with  low  dosages 
of  those  insecticides  since  1949.  The 
consensus  regarding  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  codling  moth  injury 
during  recent  years  is  that  it  has 
been  due  to  the  relatively  hot,  dry 
summers  and  failure  to  spi'ay  at  the 
proper  time  rather  than  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  codling  moth  to  the  insecti¬ 
cides  used. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  presented  some  interest¬ 
ing  data  on  European  red  mite  con¬ 
trol  on  apples.  An  application  of 
petroleum  oil  emulsion  (2 y2  per  cent 
actual  oil)  during  the  green  bud  or 
early  delayed  dormant  period  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ovex  or  TEPP  at  pink  bud 
and  petal  fall  gave  excellent  control 
until  midsummer,  whereas  the  mite 
population  was  large  enough  to  be 
serious  by  June  15  on  trees  receiv¬ 
ing  a  green  bud  or  delayed  dormant 
oil  spray  only.  The  amount  of  Ovex 
recommended  was  *4  lb.,  and  the 
amount  of  TEPP  y2  pint  of  20  per 
cent  material  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Daines  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  reporting  on  the  relation  of 
spray  schedules  to  fruit  finish  and 
yield  of  apples,  presented  data  show¬ 
ing  that  Red  Delicious,  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Stayman  sprayed  with  Cap- 
tan  had  superior  finish  than  the  same 
varieties  sprayed  with  sulfur,  ferbam, 
or  Glyodin.  The  yield  of  Red  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Stayman  sprayed  with  a 
mixture  in  which  Captan  was  the 
fungicide  also  was  higher  than  mix¬ 
tures  in  which  other  fungicides  were 
used.  Ferbam  caused  such  sevei'e 
russetihg  of  the  fruit  in  1952  and 
1953  that  it  was  discontinued  entirely 
as  a  fungicide  on  Golden  Delicious 
in  the  1954  spray  tests.  Increasing 
the  amount  of  wetting  agent  used 
with  Captan  increased  both  foliage 
injury  and  fruit  russeting  of  Red 
Delicious  in  1954.  A  combination  of 
Captan  and  wettable  sulfur  used  on 
Red  Delicious  caused  more  foliage 
injury  and  fruit  russeting  than  wet- 
table  sulfur  or  Captan  alone  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  same  insecticides. 
The  addition  of  parathion  to  spray 
mixtures  containing  Captan  and  sul¬ 
fur  increased  the  amount  of  fruit 
russeting. 

Chemical  Thinning  and  Pre-Harvest 
Sprays 

Dr.  David  G.  White  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  Visiting  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  Rutgers  University,  in  discus¬ 
sing  growth  regulators  used  to  thin 
and  reduce  pre-harvest  drops  of 
apples,  mentioned  17  variables  which 
independently  or  through  interaction 


with  one  another  may  affect  the  re¬ 
sults.  These  variables  include  temper¬ 
ature,  light  intensity,  humidity,  con¬ 
centration  and  amount  of  material 
used,  method  of  application,  spray 
coverage,  number  of  applications, 
tree  vigor,  variety,  amount  of  bloom 
and  stage  of  fruit  development.  In 
connection  with  stage  of  fruit  devel¬ 
opment,  Dr.  White  referred  to  the 
fact  that  most  recommendations  for 
using  growth  regulators  on  apples 
are  based  on  the  number  clays  after 
full  bloom  or  before  the  estimated 
harvest  date.  In  view  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  at  which  the  fruit 
develops  between  one  year  and  an- 
other,  recommendations  based  on  the 
number  of  days  after  bloom  or  be¬ 
fore  harvest  are  not  very  reliable. 

Peach  Session. 

Referring  to  chemical  thinning 
of  peaches,  Dr.  Loren  D.  Tukey 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  said  that  a  lot  is  to 
be  learned  before  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  made.  The  most 
promising  material  at  the  present 
time  is  Chloro-IPC,  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  weed  killer  known  as 
IPC.  Suggestions  on  time  of  aplica- 
tions  vary  from  shuck  fall  to  30  days 
after  full  bloom  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  Chloro-IPC  in  different  tests 
has  varied  from  100  to  300  parts  per 
milion.  It  was  suggested  that  grow¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  try  Chloro-IPC  for 
peach  thinning  do  so  on  a  small  scale 
using  TOO  to  150  parts  per  million 
after  the  shucks  have  fallen  up  to 
about  30  days  after  full  bloom. 

Pre  cooling  with  cold  air  or  ice 
water  to  remove  orchard  heat  rapid¬ 
ly  delays  ripening  and  generally  re¬ 
sults  in  higher  market  prices  for 
peaches.  More  and  more  buyers  are 
demanding  pre-cooled  peaches.  Pre¬ 
cooled  peaches  do  not  have  as  high 
quality  as  “tree-ripened”  peaches,  but 
the  latter  are  limited  to  locally  grown 
fruit.  Pre-cooling  will  retard  ripen¬ 
ing  in  transit  but  may  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage  if  local  markets  are 
available.  Tests  conducted  with  El- 
berta  peaches  in  Pennsylvania  indi¬ 
cate  that  fruit  harvested  at  a  firm  to 
hard  ripe  stage  developed  better 
quality  if  held  at  a  temperature  of 
65  degrees  to  75  degrees  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  stored  at  32  de¬ 
gree  to  40  degrees  than  similar  fruit 
cooled  immediately  after  harvest  and 
then  held  at  a  ripening  temperature. 
Peaches  ripened  before  being  held  at 
32  degree  to  40  degrees  were  still 
marketable  three  weeks  after  harvest. 

In  the  business  meeting  of  the 
N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Thomas  S.  DeCou  of  Haddonfield 
was  elected  president,  succeeding 
Charles  H.  Nissley  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Alvan  C.  Thompson  of  Borden- 
town  was  elected  vice  pres.;  and  Ern¬ 
est  G.  Christ  and  Arthur  J.  Earley, 
both  of  New  Brunswick,  were  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  re¬ 
spectively. 

Charles  H.  Nissley  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  from  the  New  Jersey  Can- 
ners’  Association  in  recognition  of  35 
years  of  service  to  the  New  Jersey 
vegetable  industry  and  21  years  of 
leadership  in  the  New  Jersey  Ten 
Ton  Tomato  Club.  Joseph  G.  Han¬ 
cock  of  Bridgeton  was  the  tomato 
yield  winner  for  1954  with  23.41  tons 
per  acre,  and  William  C.  Moore,  also 
of  Bridgeton,  was  high  man  in  the 
quality  class.  A.  J.  Farley 
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Two  Angus  that  finished  1st  and 
2nd  in  that  breed  went  on  to  take 
the  grand  and  reserve  grand  titles 
for  all  breeds  at  the  recent  22nd 
annual  Junior  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Pittsburgh.  Grand  championship  win¬ 
ner  was  Robert  Swiantek  (17)  with 
his  1,000-pound  steer  which  he  fat¬ 
tened  as  a  FFA  project  out  of  Trini¬ 
ty  High  School,  Washington  County. 
Reserve  grand  championship  went 
to  Edward  Duncan  (12),  4-H’er  of 
Butler,  Butler  County,  with  his  1,005- 
pound  steer.  Swiantek  had  grand 
champion  in  1951  and  reserve  grand 
champion  in  1952.  He  also  took  first 
honors  in  beef  fitting  and  sheep  fit¬ 
ting.  Showing  a  Southdown,  he  fin¬ 
ished  third  in  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  class  in  lambs,  in  which  the 
grand  championship  went  to  Leanne 
Shober,  4-H’er,  of  Berlin,  Somerset 
County,  with  a  Southdown.  The  lamb 
reserve  grand  championship  went  to 
Leanne’s  brother,  Jack  Shober,  with 
a  Hampshire.  Swiantek’s  sister,  Bar¬ 
bara  Jean,  FFA  member,  had  grand 
champion  pen  of  lambs,  Southdowns. 

In  Herefords,  the  breed  champion¬ 
ship  went  to  George  Stahl  (18),  4- 
H’er  of  Somerset,  Somerset  County. 
Hereford  reserve  title  went  to  Mai*- 
shall  Hoffman  (16),  4-H’er  of 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County. 
Terry  Shaffner  (13),  4-H’er  of  Oak 
Hall  Station,  Centre  County,  took 
the  Shorthorn  top  title.  Earl  Cross 
(19),  another  4-H’er  of  Boyers, 
Butler  County,  got  Shorthorn  reserve 
honors. 

Swiantek’s  grand  champion  steer 
and  Miss  Shober’s  top  lamb  each 
sold  for  50  cents  per  pound.  All  of 
the  221  steers  averaged  29.1  cents 
per  pound,  and  all  166  lambs,  24.82 
cents.  Harold  Pfeiffer,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  auctioneer. 

Rex  Shaffner  of  Oak  Hall  Station 
took  first  place  in  beef  showmanship 
in  all  breeds  and  was  first  in  Angus. 
Herman  Blakely,  Shelocta,  Indiana 
County,  was  top  Hereford  showman, 
and  Dick  Yarian,  Sharon,  Mercer 
County,  top  in  Shorthorns. 


A  four-week  course  in  livestock 
farming  will  be  offered  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  from 
February  2  to  March  2,  1955.  Sub¬ 
jects  covered  will  include  classroom 
and  laboratory  instruction  in  the 
judging,  feeding,  breeding  and 
management  of  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  work  horses,  and  in  dis¬ 
ease  prevention.  Instruction  will  also 
be  given  in  pasture  and  grassland 
management,  and  farm  slaughtering. 
A  four-week  intensive  course  in 
general  farming  will  also  be  offered 
curing  the  month  of  January  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  livestock 
farming  short  course. 

Anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  has  a  good  common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  may  apply  for  admission  to 


these  courses.  Farm  experience  is 
desirable  but  is  not  necessary.  For 
additional  information  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank,  write  to  David  R. 
McClay,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
College  of  Agriculture,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  State 
College,  Pa.  Advance  registration  is 
required. 


So  many  requests  for  information 
and  details  about  the  Pennsylvania 
State  solar  poultry  house  (cf.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Feb.  6,  1954) 
have  come  to  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  at  Penn.  State  University,  State 
College,  that  a  conference  and 
demonstration  are  going  to  be  held  on 
it  January  4-5  at  the  University. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  were  housed 
with  only  1.9  square  feet  of  space 
each  in  1952,  and  in  1953  with  only 
1.3  square  feet.  Now  the  space  is 
down  to  less  than  a  foot  to  a  bird 
and  the  production  and  livability  of 
the  bii’ds  is  so  good  that  the  whole 
arrangement  invites  inspection.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  conference  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Glenn  0.  Bressler  of  j 
Penn.  State’s  poulti'y  department;  j 
he  will  also  receive  reservations  for 
special  banquet  and  breakfast  tick¬ 
ets.  The  new  solar  house,  if  proved 
practical  for  commercial  poultrymen, 
could  lower  their  building  and 
equipment  investments,  per  layer, 
quite  remarkably. 


.  W.  S.  Hagar,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
State  Farm  Show  Commission,  has 
announced  that  an  all-time  record 
total  of  horses,  sheep,  swine,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  has  been  entered  for 
the  1955  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  next  January  10-14. 
Standing  as  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  importance  of  the  State’s  largest 
single  agricultural  industry,  the 
dairy  cattle  department  has  the 
largest  number  of  entries.  Each  of 
the  six  leading  dairy  breeds  will  be 
represented — Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn.  Beef  cattle  entries 
also  are  at  a  record  high,  including 
130  head  of  4-H  Club  baby  beeves. 
This  is  55  more  than  the  number 
entered  for  the  1954  show.  The  beef 
breeds  include  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn. 


Paul  Allen  Tate  (18),  Maheffey, 
Clearfield  County,  freshman  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ‘State  University,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1954  $400  Esso 
Standard  Oil  4-H  Scholarship.  The 
award  was  based  on  high  scholastic 
standing  and  4-H  achievement.  Tate 
will  receive  $100  a  year  for  four 
years.  He  already  has  $1,183  saved 
up  from  4-H  project  earnings.  Fea¬ 
turing  capons,  he  completed  10  pro¬ 
jects  in  five  lines  of  work  over  an 
eight-year  period.  N.  M.  Eberly 
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Robert  Swiantek ,  Washington,  Pa.,  icon  grand  championship  honors  at  the 
recent  22nd  annual  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Show,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  with 

his  highly  finished  Angus  steer. 


UP-DATE 


rOUR  TRACTOR 


WITH 


kW  POW’R 
PRODUCTS 

For 

better  than  standard 
performance 


“M&W  Add-POW’R  PISTONS 
give  me  extra  horsepower . . 

“With  Add-POW’R  Pistons  in  my  tractor  I  can  work  more 
land  in  less  time,  plow  bottom  land  faster,  deeper  and 
smoother,  and  go  right  through  without  pulling  the  engine 
down,”  says  H.  W.  L.,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  There’s  good 
reason  for  this  extra  power  with  MandW  Add-POW’R 
Pistons.  Larger  diameter  gives  you  the  greater  displacement 
that  means  a  larger  tractor  engine  in  power  capacity  .  .  . 
3  to  12  more  horsepower  for  any  tractor.  Aluminum  alloy 
piston  construction  (less  than  half  the  weight  of  smaller  cast 
iron  pistons)  gives  unbelievable  smoothness  in  engine  opera¬ 
tion,  improves  tractor  fuel  economy.  MandW  gives  you 
balanced  higher  compression  ratios  to  boost  tractor  operating 
efficiency.  Individual  weight-balancing  eliminates  vibration. 
Chrome  plated  rings  resist  scuffing  and  acid,  provide  positive 
oil  control,  give  full  compression  without  power-wasting 
blowby — get  hundreds  of  extra  hours  of  tractor  field  service. 

Power-up  with  economy-proven  Add-POW’R  Pistons  and 
slip-in  sleeves.  Add-POW’R  Pistons  give  your  tractor  up  to 
20%  more  power  than  when  it  was  new!  See  your  tractor 
dealer  today. 

Tractors  UP-DATED  With  M&W  9-Speed  Trans¬ 
mission  . . .  Mow,  Hoe,  Cultivate,  Spray  Faster 

Here  are  four  more  work-selected  field  speeds  to  help  Farmall 
owners  cut  tractor  operating  costs  and  time  on  every  job 
(6,  7p2,  9,  11  mph).  When  you’re  puffing  fight  equipment, 
MandW  Nine  Speed  lets  you  shift  to  a  higher  gear  ...  do 
the  job  faster  and  use  less  fuel.  In  addition,  you  save  your 
tractor,  too.  New  MandW  Nine  Speed  Transmission  pro¬ 
vides  positive  lubrication  of  the  pilot  bearing  .  .  .  stops  road 
gear  clash  and  costly  breakdowns.  Transmission  failure? 
Remember,  it  costs  little  more  to  put  in  an  MandW  Nine 
Speed,  instead  of  repairing  the  same  transmission.  Don’t 
put  off  seeing  your  tractor  dealer  about  MandW  Nine 
Speed  Transmission  for  Farmalls,  Do  it  today. 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 

Send  a  postcard  with  your  name  and 
address  for  this  big  32-page  Power  Story 
book. 


M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

M&W  GEAR  CO.  *  2804  GREEN  ST.  •  ANCHOR,  ILL. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN’S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5.75  Postpaid. 

F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SC0TTSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  , 
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MYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

Really  Do  Pay  Off! 


BOOST  PRODUCTION 

Plenty  of  water, 
always  handy, 
Kelps  meat  ani¬ 
mals  fatten  up  faster,  dairy  cows 
give  more  milk  and  hens  lay  more 
eggs.  With  lots  of  easy-to-get  water, 
there’s  less  work  in  keeping  barns 
and  coops  clean  and  free  of  damag¬ 
ing  insects  and  disease. 


SAVE  COSTLY  LABOR 

An  automatic  Myers 
water  system  not  only 
assures  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  for  peak 
production,  but  it 
aiso  relieves  you  of  tiresome  and 
costlv  pump-and-carry  hours  every 
dav.  These  hours  can  be  used  effec- 

j 

lively  to  push  break-even  operations 
into  the  profit  columns. 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

INVESTMENT 


A  small  fire,  unchecked,  can  wipe 
out  in  a  few  disastrous  minutes  the 
results  of  years  of  work.  Water  un¬ 
der  pressure  supplied  by  a  rugged 
Myers  pump  keeps  small  fires  under 
control  until  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment  can  reach  the  scene. 

See  your  nearby  Myers  dealer  today 
for  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
Myers  superiority.  See  for  yourself 

why  . . . 

More  Buyers  Buy  Myers! 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co., 

Depi.  R-l,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Myers 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 
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Farm  Youth  Winners 
at  4-H  Club  Congress 


Tvjo  of  the  national  forestry  winners 
at  the  4-H  Club  Congress  last  month 
were,  left  to  right,  Arnold  B.  Smith, 
Perkinston,  Miss.,  and  Duane  J.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  shown  with 
J.  C.  McClellan,  AFPI  chief  forester. 


Karen  Fladoes  (left),  Kelvinator  Institute  director,  greets  the  national 
food  preparation  whiners  at  the  4-H  Congress.  The  winners  (left  to  right) 
are  Gloria  King,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.;  Sara  Catherine  Chestang,  Britsol.  Fla.; 
Lois  Clark,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Patricia  Ann  Mowdy.  Decatur,  Miss.;  Wanda 
Keller,  Middletown,  Md.;  Mary  Janice  Hillier,  Excelsior.  Minn.;  Ruth 
Temple,  Zebulon,  N.  C.;  and  Janice  Paulick,  Tooele,  Utah. 


G.  Lawrence  Schmidt,  18,  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  is  presented  with  a  $300  Henry  Field  Crops  winner  Raymond  Wilkie, 
Ford  II  college  scholarship  by  Dewey  F.  Barich ,  left,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Tiverton,  R.  1.,  won  S300  scholarship, 

sponsor  of  the  program.  donated  by  International  Harvester. 


These  nine  young  men,  honored  for  outstanding  work  in  connection  with  the  4-H  Tractor  Program,  are  shown 
with  John  J.  Leu,  vice-pres.  of  American  Oil  Co.,  the  sponsor.  They  are,  left  to  right,  front  row :  Robert 
Southworth,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y.;  Bruno  Hutter,  Southbury,  Conn.,  (also  a  national  winner);  Mr.  Leu;  Harold  L. 
Thompson,  Pembroke,  N.  H.;  and  David  Ira  Allen,  Jacksonville,  Vt.  Back  row:  Arthur  Marshall  Jr.,  Middle- 
town,  R.  I.;  Marvin  Hedstrom,  Stockholm,  Me.;  Myron  Rudy,  State  College,  Pa.;  John  A.  Johnson,  Skillman, 

N.  J.;  and  Harvey  E.  Peck,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Carolyn  Rick,  18,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  receives  a  scholarship 
check  for  $300  from  Foioler  B.  McConnell,  president 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  as  one  of  eight  national 
winners  in  the  1954  National  4-H  Home  Improvement 
Awards  Program. 


Bruce  Bean,  Warner,  N.  H.,  right,  and  next  to  him, 
David  S.  Totten,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J.,  winners  of 
$300  scholarships  from  the  Tractor  and  Implement 
Divison,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  proficiency  in  poultry 
raising,  receive  carving  instructions  from  Chef  Wagner. 
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Price  Spreads  on  Dairy  Products 

Senate  Committee  reports  substantial 
increase  in  spread  over  3-year  period . 


Last  month,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Senator  George  W.  Aiken  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  released  its  first  report  on 
“Price  Spreads — Milk  and  Dairy 
Products”  (summarized  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  Dec.  18,  1954,  p.  748). 
The  following  are  pertinent  quoted 
excerpts  from  the  Committee’s  Re¬ 
port: 

“***The  price  spread  or  marketing 
margin  is  the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  at  the 
retail-store  level  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmer  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent  quantity  of  products.  On  the 
average  this  should***include  all 
costs  of  processing,  transportation 
and  distribution,  any  profits  received 
by  marketing  agencies,  and  any  taxes 
paid  by  these  agencies. 

“Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  gross  margin  between  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  milk  and  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  the  several 
dairy  products.  The  widening  of  mar¬ 
gins  following  the  lifting  of  all  price- 
control  regulations  in  late  1952  has 
been  particularly  marked.  ***In  the 
case  of  butter,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  margin  from  1951  to 
June  30,  1954,  was  10 y2  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  Over 
half  (52  per  cent)  of  this  occurred 
between  the  farm  price  and  the 
wholesale  price  and  the  remainder 
(48  per  cent)  occurred  between  the 
wholesale  price  and  the  retail  price 
to  the  consumer.  The  increase  in 
gross  margin  for  the  same  period  for 
American  cheese  was  61  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  25 
per  cent  of  which  occui'red  at  the 
farm  to  wholesale  level  and  75  per 
cent  occurred  at  wholesale  to  retail 
stage.  (Ed. — The  increase  in  gross 
margin  for  evaporated  milk,  as  taken 
from  the  statistical  table  in  Report, 
was  56  y2  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 
equivalent  over  the  same  period;  and 
for  fluid  milk  64 y2  cents).  For  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  14y2-ounce  cans,  27  per 
cent  occurred  at  the  farm  to  whole¬ 
sale  level  and  73  per  cent  occurred 
at  wholesale  to  retail  level.*** 

“The  farmers’  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  in  the  farm  food  market 
basket  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1951.  (Ed. — A  second  statistical  table 
in  Report  shows  that  the  farm  value 
of  a  quart  of  milk  in  1951  was  11.2 
cents,  or  51  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price  of  21.9  cents;  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1954  the  farm  value  of  a 
quart  of  milk  was  10  2  cents,  or  46 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  22.3 
cents.  The  farm  value  of  a  pound  of 
butter  in  1951  was  57.7  cents  or  71 
per  cent  of  retail  price  of  81.4  cents; 
for  the  first  six  months  1954  the  farm 
value  of  a  pound  of  butter  was  48.5 
cents,  or  65  per  cent  of  retail  price  of 
74.3  cents.  The  farm  value  of  a  pound 
of  American  cheese  in  1951  was  33.7 
cents,  or  58  per  cent  of  retail  price 
of  58.3  cents;  for  the  first  six  months 
1954  the  farm  value  of  a  pound  of 
American  cheese  was  27.7  cents,  or 
47  per  cent  of  retail  price  of  58.4 
cents.) 

“***The  committee  decided  to  as¬ 
certain  through  actual  examination 
of  records  of  processors,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  the  reason  for  the  constant  in¬ 
crease  in  price  spread.  After  a  de¬ 
tailed  pilot-accounting  study  of  a 
representative  independent  processor 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  com¬ 
mittee  sent  staff  members  to  five 
other  representative  milk-producing 
States,  namely,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
California  Washington,  and  Tennes¬ 
see.*** 
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“The  problem  was  to  determine 
why  the  processing,  distribution,  and 
merchandising  margin  on  milk  and 
dairy  products  has  been  widening 
since  1951;  to  ascertain  the  percent¬ 
age  increase  which  has  occurred  in 
the  price  spread  and  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  increase  was  the 
result  of  increased  cost  of  operation 
and  what  percentage  was  attributable 
to  greater  profit  taking.*** 

Of  10  pi’oeessing  plants  included 
in  the  survey,  seven  increased  their 
margins  by  7.7  per  cent  to  27.9  per 
cent,  while  only  three  processing 
plants  decreased  their  margins. 
These  three  plants  had  sales  volumes 
of  less  than  the  average  of  ail  plants 
studied.  Of  the  seven  plants  having 
increased  margins,  only  one  was 
found  to  have  had  increased  expenses 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire 
increase  in  margin.  The  remaining 
six  plants  increased  their  profits  by 
amounts  ranging  from  29  to  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  increased  margin.*** 

“The  committee  had  been  in¬ 
formed  in  previous  studies  that  the 
reason  for  the  price  spread  increase 
was  because  of  substantial  increases 
during  the  past  several  years  in  wage 
rates,  transportation  charges,  taxes, 
and  other  items,  and  that  price 
spreads  were  up  because  costs  were 
up  and  not  because  of  industry 
profits.  This  conclusion  was  not 
borne  out  from  actual  examinations 
of  records.*** 

“All  of.  the  firms  included  in  the 
study  showed  profits  on  dairy  proces¬ 
sing  operations  each  year,  except  one 
processor  who  showed  a  loss  in  1952. 

“The  above  survey  covered  proces¬ 
sors  of  dairy  products.  All  were  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated  con¬ 
cerns  as  distinguished  from  national¬ 
ly  owned  organizations  and  cooper¬ 
atives.*** 

“It  is  believed  this  survey  presents 
an  average  picture  of  independently 
operated  processing  plants  in  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  United  States. 

“The  committee  is  continuing  its 
study  on  milk  and  dairy  products  by 
obtaining  accounting  information 
from  approximately  50  processing, 
distributing,  and  merchandising  units 
of  national  organizations  by  question¬ 
naire  and  a  supplemental  report  will 
be  submitted  upon  completion  of  this 
inquiry.*** 

“It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  majority  of  processors  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  throughout  the 
country  reexamine  their  operating 
costs  and  their  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ments  and  take  some  action  to  re¬ 
duce  the  margin  spread  in  prices  and 
to  prevent  a  further  spread  of  this 
margin.  Such  action,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  of  dairy  products;  would 
tend  to  promote  a  greater  demand 
and  use  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
by  the  American  public,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  Government  holdings  on  such 
commodities,  and  appropriate  action 
on  price  spreads  would  result,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
dairy  industry. 

(Ed. — It  is  imperative  that  the 
dairy  farmer  know  as  much  about  the 
milk  business  as  anyone  else,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  he  has  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stake  in  it.  Anyone  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  full  report  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by 
writing  to  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
questing  a  copy  of  Senate  Report  No. 
2509,  “Price  Spreads — Milk  And 
Dairy  Products”.  There  is  no  charge.) 


Harvesting  Capacity 


HAY  HARVESTING  UNIT— will  pick 
up,  chop  and  load  2  tons  of  dry  hay 
in  1 2  minutes. 


CORN  HARVESTING  UNIT— gives 
you  a  choice  of  14  different  lengths 
of  cut — from  V4"  to  5  Vt" 


MOWER  BAR  UNIT — with  6-ft.  mowef 
bar — cuts  a  full  72-inch  swath. 


FOX— with  24  years  experience  building  forage 
harvesters  —  now  brings  you  its  most  efficient  model. 
With  it — because  of  its  6-foot  mower  bar  (full  72 
inches)  you  can  mow,  chop  and  load  tons  more  grass 
silage  every  working  day,  without  increasing  tractor 
speed. 

if  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  silage 

a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest  240  tons  in 
no  more  time  and  with  no  more  effort.  Or,  if  you’ve 
harvested  grass  silage  at  the  rate  of  2  acres  an  hour, 
with  the  new  FOX  you  can  step  that  up  to  close  to 
21/2  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements  to 

make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more  economi¬ 
cal.  NEW  AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls  forage  on  to  feed 
apron  and  centers  it  into  feeding  rolls  without  bunch¬ 
ing;  NEW  EASY  LIFTING  MECHANISM  adjusts 
quickly  to  convenience  of  operator — finger-tip  control; 
NEW  SINGLE  DRIVE  MECHANISM  for  all  harvest¬ 
ing  units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of  forage  into 
feed  rolls. 

ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES:  SAFE 
CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHANISM 
mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  positive,  clean 
cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones  cannot  wreck. 
The  safest  cutting  mechanism  built.  EXTRA-DUTY 
WELDED  FRAME  for  added  years  of  life;  QUICK- 
CHANGE  FEATURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10 
minutes  without  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower 
Bar  or  Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER 
that  quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made  FOX  the 
standard  of  comparison.  There  are  many  more.  As  you 
examine  the  FOX  part  by  part — as  you  see  it  operate — 
you'll  realize  that  “in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  every¬ 
thing.’’ 

SO— SEE  YOUR  FOX  DEALER  FIRST.  Have  him 
show  you  the  many  points  of  FOX  superiority.  We’re 
certain  you’ll  agree  the  NEW  1955  FOX  FORAGE 
HARVESTER  is  the  greatest  machine  of  its  type 
ever  built! 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO, 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
4715  N.  Rankin  St. 


FREE  BOOKLET 


APPLETON 


FOX 


WISCONSIN 


FREE— “NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE”— 

An  information  packed,  how-lo-do-it  booklet  to  help  you  slash  labor 
costs  and  save  more  of  the  meat-making,  milk-producing  nutrients 
nature  puts  into  grass,  corn  and  sorghum  crops.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO.  Dept. 4715,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
I.want  to  make  more  profits  from  my  forage  crops.  Send  me  your  new 
book  on  Forage  Harvesting  □ 

Also,  send  detailed  information  on  the  New  Fox  Forage  Harvester  □ 


Name. 


Address. 

Town — - - 

State 

•'  ; 

My  dealer's  name  is 
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We  Start  With  a  Clean  Slate 

ONCE  again  the  slate  is  clean.  Many  of  our 
older  readers  will  recall  how  the  school 
boy  of  many  years  ago  wiped  the  completed 
problem  from  his  slate.  In  a  measure,  each  of 
us  does  the  same  thing  at  the  turning  of  the 
year.  The  old  year  is  gone  and  done  with;  its 
problems  may  easily  be  erased.  But,  even  as 
the  lad  of  long  ago  wiped  his  slate  clean  only 
to  make  way  for  new  problems,  so  shall  we, 
ere  the  year  has  well  begun,  face  the  need 
for  new  decisions  and  the  challenge  of  new 
situations.  That  which  we  did  last  year  may 
not  have  been  good  enougn  to  meet  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  Conditions  in  the  year  before  us 
may  give  the  problem  an  entirely  new  setting. 
In  any  case,  of  one  thing  we  are  all  certain: 
there  will  be  sufficient  need  for  hard  work 
and  good  judgment. 

It  is  one  of  mankind’s  special  gifts  that, 
consciously  foresaking  the  past,  yet  building 
upon  the  memory  of  it,  he  is  able  to  fashion 
success  out  of  failure  or  refine  his  success 
into  even  greater  measures  of  achievement. 
Along  with  that  gift  of  qualified  forgetfulness, 
he  is  given,  as  though  to  spur  him  on,  the 
“hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.” 

There  is  no  man  living  who  can  completely 
prognosticate  the  fortunes  of  the  New  Year, 
for  such  power  fortunately  is  not  given  to  man. 
Of  charts  and  educated  guesses  we  shall  have 
many,  some  more  accurate  than  others.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  each  individual  to  evaluate  them  in 
the  light  of  his  own  problems.  But,  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all,  will  be  his  own  judgment  based 
upon  that  which  his  past  experience  has  taught 
him. 

Planning  and  forethought  along  with  a 
goodly  measure  of  common  human  under¬ 
standing,  a  judicious  memory  of  the  past  to 
guide  him,  and  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  his  Almighty,  can  prepare  a  man  to  meet 
the  problems  which  lie  before  him  with  a 
greater  measure  of  confidence  in  himself. 
They  will  help  greatly  to  make  his  New  Year 
a  happy  and  blessed  one. 

1955  Pew  isylvania  Farm  Show 

HE  1955  Farm  Show,  being  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  10-14,  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
at  State  College.  The  members  of  the  Farm 
Show  Commission  declare:  “We  are  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  State  University  and  to 
share  in  the  launching  of  a  year-long  100th 
Anniversary  celebration  which  it  plans  to 
conduct  during  the  year  of  1955.” 

Both  the  University  and  the  Farm  Show 
were  founded  by  farmers  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  of  farmers  and  for 
the  advancement  of  Pennsylvania’s  agri¬ 
culture.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  its  great  College  of  Agriculture 
were  active  in  founding  the  Farm  Show  in 
1917  and  have  assisted  generously  each  year 
since  that  time.  Known  at  first  as  “The  Farm¬ 
ers’  High  School  of  Pennsylvania”  (1855-62), 
then  as  the  “Agricultural  College  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania”  (1862-1874)  and  “The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College”  (1874-1954),  the  Land 
Grant  institution  expanded  its  activities  over 
the  years  until  it  became,  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  a  university,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

Tribute  to  the  University  at  the  1955 
Farm  Show  will  include  formal  dedication 
at  the  official  opening,  an  historical  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  Rural  Talent  Festival  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  Farm  Show  Week,  special 
exhibits  and  decorations,  and  presentation  of 
the  University’s  accomplishments  in  agri¬ 
culture  from  1855  to  1955  through  resident 
instruction,  research  and  extension  services. 

There  will,  as  usual,  be  hundreds  of  displays 
of  new  and  improved  farm  machinery  and 
equipment;  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer  exhibits; 
a  great  cattle  show  and  lively  4-H  competition 
—  and  many  other  features  that  have  always 
contributed  to  make  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 


A  Farmer  Is  Governor 

HIS  month,  Pennsylvania’s  first  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  in  16  years  —  only  the 
third  in  a  century  —  takes  office  for  a  four- 
year  term.  He  is  George  M.  Leader,  former 
State  Senator  and  a  prominent  poultryman, 
hailing  from  York  County. 

Governor  Leader  is  faced  with  many  vexing 
State  problems.  There  is  a  budget  crisis,  and 
thus  there  is  need  for  a  completely  revised 
tax  program.  He  must  come  up  with  some 
relief  for,  or  adequate  replacement  of,  the 
anthracite  coal  industry.  There  is,  as  there  is 
always,  the  problem  as  to  how  to  solve  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  school  costs.  And,  though 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  very  prominently, 
the  new  Governor  must  face  up  to  the  farm 
price  problem  in  milk  and  eggs,  both  of  which 
loom  large  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all  that,  Mr.  Leader’s 
assumption  of  office  will  furnish  a  real  test  of 
a  farmer’s  ability  and  capacity  for  statesman¬ 
ship.  In  recent  years  here  in  the  Northeast, 
few  men  of  agriculture  have  been  chosen  for 
gubernatorial  posts.  Mr.  Leader  is  a  farmer 
and  his  roots  are  in  the  soil.  Fortunately,  he 
is  young  and,  perhaps  equally  fortunate,  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  stubborn  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman. 

All  these  are  good  qualities  and  Governor 
Leader  will  neea  to  avail  himself  of  them  to 
the  fullest.  We  hope  he  will  bring  great  credit 
both  to  his  ancestry  and  background. 


A  Cow -Barn  Commissioner 

EW  YORK  dairy  farmers  look  with  a 
good  deal  of  hope  to  Daniel  Carey  of 
Groton,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  by 
Governor  Harriman. 

And  they  have  reason  to  be  hopeful.  Mr. 
Carey  is  a  real  cow-barn  farmer.  He  has  been 
a  dairyman  all  his  life,  owning  and*operating 
a  large  farm  in  Tompkins  County.  A  Cornell 
graduate,  he  was  for  many  years  a  director 
of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-operative  and 
later  served  as  assistant  to  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  in  Washington.  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  Mr.  Carey  possess  the 
necessary  background  of  living  that  qualifies 
him  for  a  complete  undertaking  of  the  dairy 
farmer  s  problems,  but  he  has  also  had  recent 
practical  experience  with  the  intricate  busi¬ 
ness  of  milk  marketing  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
know  how  to  tackle  a  job  promptly  and  ob¬ 
tain  quick  results. 

Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  these  qualities  are  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance,  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of 
them,  as  in  the  degree  in  which,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  toward  which,  they  are  exerted. 

The  new  Commissioner  must  realize  he  faces 
a  monumental  task.  The  New  York  dairy 
farmer  is  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
has  been  pushed  around  by  Washington, 
neglected  by  Albany.  The  price  of  milk  is  low, 
the  cost  of  production  is  high.  The  dairyman 
gets  little  but  noise  and  newspaper  headlines 
from  his  so-called  leaders,  neither  of  which 
can  be  used  for  food  or  for  bank  deposits. 

Because  the  farmer  is  looking  for  —  and 


demands  —  action,  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  new  administration  in  Albany, 
and  io  Commissioner  Carey  particularly,  are 
limitless.  With  a  view  to  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carey  last  month,  asking  for  a  statement 
of  his  views  on  several  milk  issues  and  offer¬ 
ing  him  sufficient  space  in  these  columns  for 
his  reply.  We  had  hoped  that  his  statement 
could  be  published  in  the  same  issue  as  our 
inquiry,  which  appears  on  page  24.  In  his 
brief  reply,  also  on  page  24,  Mr.  Carey  has 
requested  deferment.  We  hope  that  this  de¬ 
ferment  will  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only, 
and  that  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to  expound 
his  views  fully  and  forcefully  in  our  next 
issue. 

Daily  farmers  want  to  know  where  the  new 
Commissioner  stands,  and  what  action  he  is 
going  to  take  and  how  soon.  They  have  a  right 
to  this  information  and  the  Commissioner  is 
under  a  duty  to  furnish  it.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  Mr.  Carey  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  fulfill  this  obligation  and  explain 
his  program,  even  though  it  may  be  in  tenta¬ 
tive  form.  By  doing  so,  he  will  obtain  the  full 
support  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  dairy¬ 
men,  which  are  his  for  the  asking,  and  then 
move  ahead  to  give  the  New  York  dairyman 
the  small  place  in  the  sun  which  has  been  so 
long  denied  him. 


What  Farmers  Say 

POULTRY  FARMER  PROTESTS 

I  do  not  see  where  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  can  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  the 
farm  vote  on  November  2. 

If  Mr.  Benson  had  been  on  the  national  ballot 
the  iast  election  and  was  depending  on  the  farm 
vote  for  election,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  used 
those  500  eggs  sent  to  him  by  a  poultrywoman 
to  buy  a  ticket  back  home,  as  she  suggested  he 
do. 

The  administration  seems  to  get  a  kick  out 
of  the  new  flexible  farm  price  law.  Such  a  law 
is  not  necessary  as  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  the  same  thing.  Short  crops,  high 
prices;  surplus  crops,  low  prices.  We  don’t  need 
a  law  for  that. 

But,  under  the  flexible  law,  if  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son's  actions  up  to  date  are  any  criterion,  the 
minimum  of  the  new  flexible  price  will  be  the 
maximum  price  farmers  can  expect.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  no  price  supports  on  what  eggs 
I  produce,  but  I  also  want  to  buy  my  poultry 
feed  with  no  government  supports  and,  for  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  to  expect  a  pat  on  the  back  from  egg 
and  poultry  producers  for  pulling  such  a  glaring 
boner,  he  is  crazier  than  I  thought  a  politician 
really  could  get. 

I  voted  for  Eisenhower  in  1952  on  a  statement 
he  made  to  the  Dakota  farmers  when  he  stated: 
“Why  not  100  per  cent  parity?”  We  really  thought 
he  meant  it  and  he  got  the  family  votes.  But  in 
less  than  two  years  he  has  removed  government 
supports  from  some  farm  products  and  reduced 
others.  Under  the  present  egg  price  situation  and 
government  supported  grain  prices,  we  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  are  right  back  to  the  1933  situation  as 
far  as  profits  are  concerned.  Yet  Washington  did 
not  reduce  the  minimum  labor  wage  law  —  there 
were  too  many  votes  there. 

It  is  definitely  time  for  a  change  and,  poli¬ 
ticians  being  what  they  are,  what  can  we  change 
to?  More  of  the  same?  Not  me.  I  do  not  expect 
to  vote  for  another  politician  until  I  have  definite 
assurance  that  that  politician  means  exactly  what 
he  says.  Is  there  such  an  animal  alive? 

Pennsylvania  e.  r. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people; 
the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace.”  — 
Psa.  29:11. 

With  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  heating  units 
and  stoves  are  now  going  full  blast.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  remember  that  misusing  kero¬ 
sene  to  start  fires  is  the  No.  One  killer  in  rural 
homes. 

The  fourth  annual  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course  will  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Janu¬ 
ary  24-28,  1955.  Those  desiring  to  attend  should 
drop  a  line  to  Professor  J.  I.  Miller,  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca. 

On  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  farm  ma¬ 
chines  in  excess  of  13  feet  in  width  cannot  be 
legally  moved  on  public  highways  in  New  York 
State,  except  for  less  than  two  miles  after  10:00 
a.  m.  On  other  days  the  time  limit  is  sunrise  to 
sunset. 
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Qei  all  4  KINDS  OF  POSITIVE  TRACTION 


or  tandem  hitches  of  heavy  equipment 
or  hard-pulling  deep  tillage  fools.  Cor¬ 
rect  weight  distribution  and  forward 
hitch  point  insure  full  grouser  grip.  You 
hove  reserve  traction  for  tough  spots. 

...Plu<L 


2.  Non-packing  traction.  On  the 

popular  16-inch  track  shoes,  the  5-6 
plow  TD-9,  for  example,  has  14  square 
feet  of  plank-like  track  support.  You  get 
the  "go  early”  flotation  that  prevents 
harmful  soil  compaction. 


3.  Special-duty  traction.  Exclusive 
IH  ball-joint  mounting  and  front  stabil¬ 
izer  design  assure  the  track-to-ground 
contact  for  profitable  rough-and-tumble 
land-clearing,  material-moving  and  con¬ 
servation  work. 


4.  Emergency  traction.  Not  even 
sand,  snow,  "pot  holes  ’  or  slippery  "cov¬ 
er”  stops  these  tracks.  Sixteen-inch  TD-9 
tracks,  for  example,  have  674  square 
inches  of  puil-bracing  grouser  grip,  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  cosiiy  delay. 


these  exclusive  MAJOR  ADVANTAGES 

only  from  an 


INTERNATIONAL 


Vou  get  a  fast  work-start  hot  or  cold  — because  the  International 
diesel  engine  starts  and  warms  up  seconds  fast—  to  deliver  fuil- 
diesel  work  power.  This  4-plow  TD-6  with  8K-foot  McCormick® 
24‘B  wheel-controlled  offset,  deep-disks  28  acres  daily,  on 
only  18  gallons  of  low-cost  fuel.  Micrometric  fuel  pump  precision 
and  tornadic  fuel-air  mixing  turbulence  give  you  fuel  economy 
second  to  none— plus  clean  combustion,  smooth  idling!  Interna¬ 
tional  crawler  advantages  are  available  in  seven  models— 33  to 
155  drawbar  horsepower. 


Get  a  close-up  look  at  International  crawler  traction. 
Measure  all  the  other  major  advantages.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  the  International  crawler  you  need  beats 
anything  else  on  tracks.  See  your  nearby  IH  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in 
Airmail  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Crawler  Tractors 
freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and 


DIESEL  CRAWLER 


Beat  'vrog-pond”  conditions,  take  hardest  puils  or  pushes  as  they 

come  with  this  weather-beating  power.  International  diesel  gov¬ 
erning  gives  you  maximum  horsepower  at  rated  engine  speed  as 
well  as  maximum  overload  lugging  power.  Here’s  timely  pest-control 
—the  TD-6  hustling  the  heavy  speed- type  sprayer  over  muddy, 
hilly  orchard.  Oil  goes  special  delivery  through  drilled  passages  to 

keep  International  diesel  engine  bearings  properly  lubricated _ 

efficient  one-system  cooling  controls  temperature,  aids  combust  ion, 
guards  oil  film  strength. 
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Send 

for 

FREE 

catalog 


international  Harvester  Company 

Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-1,  Chicago  80,  [[tinois 

Please  send  me  free  materia!  checked: 

□  Internationa!  TD-6  and  TD-9  crawler  catalog. 

CD  McCormick  combination  tool  bar-do7.er  carrier  catalog. 

□  McCormick  No.  24-B  offsei  disk  harrow. 


Narr  e_ 


- □  Student 


Address_ 
P.  O _ 


- Stc*e_ 


i  farm - T - acres.  Principal  crop _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 


January  1,  1955 
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NOBODY  TRIES  TO  MAKE  A  RECORD  WITHOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

“YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE” 


MO  WAT,  WILSON  &  CO 


Detroit  35,  Michigan 


m 
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The  1954  International  Grand  Champion 

This  is  Janice  Hullinger,  16-year-old  4-H  girl  of  Manly,  Iowa,  with  her 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Shorty,  that  was  grand  champion  steer  at  the  1954  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago.  This  1,110 -pound  Angus,  which  was 
first  named  Junior  Champion,  brought  $16,650  at  auction  ivhen  it  was  sold 
on  December  2.  This  price  of  $15  a  pound  ivas  the  second  highest  price 
brought  for  a  grand  champion  steer  in  the  history  of  the  International. 


CITRUS 


BEET  PULP 


Champion  Steers  at  the 
International — 1900-1954 


The  breed  winners  of  the  fat 
steer  classes  for  grand  champion¬ 
ship  honors  and  their  selling  price 
per  pound  liveweight,  since  the 
International  was  started  in  1900  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  were  as  follows: 

1900  —  Angus  (A.),  selling  price 
per  pound  liveweight,  $1.50;  1901 — 
Hereford  (H.),  50  cents;  1902 —  A., 
56  cents;  1903  —  H.  x  A.,  26  cents; 
1904  —  A.,  36  cents;  1905  —  A.,  25 
cents;  1906  —  H.,  not  sold;  1907  — 
Shorthorn  (S.  H.),24  cents;  1908 — A., 
26x/2  cents;  1909  —  A.,  18  cents; 
1910  —  A.,  60  cents;  1911  —  A.,  90 
cents;  1912  —  A.,  50  cents;  1913  — 
A.,  not  sold;  1914-1915,  no  shows 
(foot  and  mouth  disease);  1916  — 
H.  x  S.  H.,  $1.75;  1917  —  S.  H.,  $2.10; 
1918  —  A.,  $2.50;  1919  —  H„  $2.62; 
1920  —  A.,  $1.75;  1921  —  S.  H.  x  A., 
$1.10;  1922  —  S.  H.,  $1.25;  1923  —  A., 
60  cents;  1924  —  H.,  $1.40;  1925  — 


A.,  $3.00;  1926  —  H.,  $3.60;  1927  — 
S.  H.  x  A.,  $2.35;  1928  H.,  $7.00;  1929 

—  A.,  $8.25;  1930  —  A.,  $2.50;  1931 

—  A.,  $1.27;  1932  —  H.,  $1.25;  1933  — 
A.,  $1.30;  1934  — A.,  $3.00;  1935 —A., 
$3.00;  1936  —  A.,  $3.00;  1937  —  S.  H., 
$2.35;  1938  —  A.,  $3.35;  1939  —  H., 
$1.35;  1940  —  H.,  $3.30;  1941  —  A., 
$3.30;  1942-43-44-45  no  show,  (World 

War  II);  1946  - S.  H.,  $10.50; 

1947  —  S.  IT,  $8.00;  1948  —  A., 
$10.50;  1949  —  H„  $11.50;  1950  —  H., 
$12;  1951  —  A.,  $6.75;  1952  —  S.  H., 
$4.55;  1953  —  H.,  $20. 

The  1954  Grand  Champion  steer 
was  an  Angus,  owned  and  exhibited 
by  the  16-year-old  4-H  Club  girl, 
Janice  Hullinger  of  Manly,  Iowa. 
The  steer  weighed  1,110  pounds  and 
sold  for  $15  a  pound,  liveweight, 
bringing  a  total  price  of  $16,650. 

R.  w.  D. 


more  bulky 

more  spongy 
soaks  up  more  water 

Aids  The  Digestion  Of 
Ail  Other  Feeds 1 


There  lies  the  tale  of  why  Dried  Beet  Pulp  aids  in  the  digestion 
of  all  other  feeds.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  swells  in  the  rumen  .  .  . 
allows  digestive  juices  to  circulate  freely  for  faster  and  more 
complete  digestion  of  the  entire  ration. 

And  remember  .  .  .  rodents  and  insects  leave  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
strictly  alone.  It  stores  and  keeps  safely. 


FEEDERS — There’s  a  fresh,  new  crop  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  now 
ready  for  you.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  to  supply  you  with  this 
palatable,  digestible  feedstuff  that  makes  all  other  feeds  more 
profitable. 

DEALERS — Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  flexible  feed  .  .  .  fits  easily  into 
any  beef  or  dairy  ration.  Insist  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  the  feeds 
you  now  carry.  Add  it  to  your  custom  mixes.  Formulas,  infor¬ 
mation  and  quotations  are  yours  free,  if  you’ll  write,  phone  or 
wire  direct  today. 


I  have  about  100  acres  of  stone-free 
tillable  land,  40  acres  of  permanent 
pasture  and  30  acres  of  woods.  I  plan 
on  raising  beef  cattle.  Have  seeded 
down  some  of  the  tillable  land  por- 
I  tion  with  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  brome 
grass. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  a  small 
but  good  purebred  beef  cattle  herd, 
supplemented  possibly  by  a  few  year¬ 
ling  steers  to  feed  hay  during  the 
Winter  and  then  put  on  grass  and 
fatten  them  during  the  next  Spring 
and  Summer.  I  should  plan  to  sell 
the  steers  as  grass-fattened  cattle  in 
the  Fall. 

This  plan  raises  several  questions 
as  follows:  (1)  Is  it  business-like, 
sensible  and  practical?  (2)  How 
many  head  can  the  property  carry, 
say  over  a  10-year  average?  (3)  If  I 
sold  the  progeny  of  the  cows  as 
weaned  calves,  what  would  the  sales 
price  average  per  head  over  a  10-year 
period?  (4)  If  I  sold  the  progeny  as 
yearlings  what  would  they  sell  for 
on  the  average,  and  what  would  the 
operating  cost  be  as  compared  with 
carrying  calves  to  weaning  age? 
(5)  Where  does  one  market  calves, 
yearlings  and  grass-fattened  steers 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States?  d.  c.  l. 

The  basic  manner  in  which  you 
have  outlined  your  prospective  beef 
cattle  operations  sounds  comprehen¬ 


sive  and  practical.  Relative  to  the 
questions  you  have  asked:  (1)  Your 
plan  sounds  satisfactory.  (2)  You 
actually  have  only  70  acres  of  pro¬ 
ductive  land  for  the  use  of  your  beef 
herd.  Naturally  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  would  be  a  big  influencing 
factor.  However,  on  the  average,  it 
has  been  shown,  five  productive  acres 
per  beef  cow  and  calf  is  a  good 
general  figure.  (3)  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  state  the  exact  price  your 
cattle  would  sell  for  the  next  10 
years  either  as  weaned  calves  or  fat 
steers;  in  general,  the  future  market 
outlook  is  strong.  (4)  I  believe  that 
your  question  about  possible  profit 
could  best  be  answered  on  the  basis 
of  past  returns.  In  this  respect,  more 
profit  has  been  made  for  the  past 
two  years  by  selling  milk  through 
veal  calves,  carrying  them  up  to 
weights  of  at  least  150  pounds,  than 
by  either  selling  market  milk,  or  fat¬ 
tening  the  calves  later  as  steers. 
(5)  Relative  to  marketing  in  the 
Northeast,  there  are  various  places 
depending  upon  the  age  and  grade. 
It  would  be  best  to  consult  your  local 
county  agricultural  agent  regarding 
possible  near-by  markets  for  just  a 
few  head.  In  the  case  of  selling  a 
truckload  of  calves  or  fat  steers  a 
good  market  is  the  Producers’  Live¬ 
stock  Cooperative,  Buffalo  Stock- 
yards,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Here’s  proof  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  absorbs  more  water  than 
other  feed  ingredients.  We  took  equal  amounts  of  the  four  feeds 
pictured,  added  equal  amounts  of  water  to  each.  Notice  how 
the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  soaked  up  the  water  .  .  .  how  it  swelled 
twice  as  much  as  the  next  best. 


You  guiti  2 ways 

with 

CAF-STAR 


O  You  actually  SAVE  MONEY 
©  You  grow  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

Feeding  calves  whole  milk  is  wasteful  when 
CAF-STAR  does  a  better  job  and  saves  you  mon¬ 
ey.  For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program* 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

or  write  direct  to  Dept.  R 11 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

—  am  i  as  i  in ii  min  i  ,i,*r"" 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 


*  Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  _  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi-  I 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y.  I 


Dr.  Naij tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 

e 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


A  Beef  Cattle  Operation 
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BETTE*  LIVING 

45,000  dairymen  in  Now  York  and 
Western  Vermont  have  found  that 
the  way  to  a  better  herd,  and  better 
living,  is  through  artificial  breeding 
to  NY  ABC  sires. 

These  dairymen  know  that  only 
cows  with  top  inheritance  can  make 
the  most  of  their  good  management 
and  feeding  practices. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont,  and  are  not  yet  one  of  the 
45,000,  see  for  yourself  how  NY  ABC 
can  bring  higher  herd  income  and 
better  living  to  your  farm.  Consult 
your  local  NY  ABC  technician,  or 
write: 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  inQ, 

BOX  5?8-B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


2-WAY  bargaining  power 

IgliSi  nHB 

UNDER  Alt  CONDITIONS! 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That’s  true  because,  even  inwm«i  i  iRnwjiiBiiiwii'wciffii'iiWii 

hn»heevr?,n?.«n11£  arev  i"  “^-supply  and  prices  drop  oil 
doth,  jou  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER- 
AGi,  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  pront  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom- 

riTTAT  Sre-tb^eoJntfl?,s,ting'  indisputable  facts  about 
Dl-AL-PI  RPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
s',,''3..1’.6  ,0  MlU”ng  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00: 
82.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details, 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  month  to  mature  age,  200 
head  to  select  from.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

FORGE  MILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


WE  OFFER  SELECTED 

Hereford  Steer  and  Hereford  Feeder  Calves 

For  delivery  after  Jan  1st.  These  calves  if  purchased 
in  lots  of  20  or  more  will  be*  delivered  to  any  point 
in  New  York  State  at  no  charge. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

_ CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager _ 

Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FmRMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEWJERSEY 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  «  SINCE  i  93  6 
Horned,  Polled!  M.  Calves  make  dandy  Oxen.  Steers, 
4-H,  or  Sires.  Foundation  units,  yearlings,  beauties! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL 


REGISTERED,  3  YEARS  OLD.  HALTER  BROKEN. 
RALLY  FARM  BREEDING.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 
GLENORTON _ FAIRFAX.  VERMONT 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  A 

Few  Heifers.  Sunbeam  and  Bandolier  Breedinq. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — Heifers  and  bred  cows, 
some  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  cld  san  of  M.  W. 
Larry  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Banos  accredited  herd. 
WINDROW  FARM.  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124 

_ RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
-r  Breeders  who  want  t  J  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

RAISE  G I A  NT  CHI  NC  H  I L  LAST  F  or  Food ,  F  ur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature.  Hartman.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

_ DOGS _ 

I13«z>^k.o3^s*  ®  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups  ntV'vl,!'.,"” 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOl - 


ip  Brf 
JUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


Old  Fashioned  English  Shepard  Pups.  Farm  and  Com¬ 
panion  Dogs.  Nellie  Hillman,  R.  I,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

SHEPHERD  PUPS  —  DANDY  FOR  STOCK! 
GREENLAWN  FARM.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

- -REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  re” I  heel  driving  stock,  born  low  heel  strikers 
Males  $15;  Females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  reg.  papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated,  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

_ CHINCHILLAS _ 

For  Foundation  Quality  Giant  Chinchillas  Write 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY.  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 

 GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — orortuce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  manazine  $1  vearlv:  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 

January  1,  1955 


’  4-H  Baby  Beef  and  Fat 
1  Lamb  Safe  at  Hatfiefd, 
Pennsylvania 

“Gus,’’  1100-lb  grand  champion 

Angus,  owned  by  Delano  P.  Muse,  Le¬ 
high  County,  Pa.  topped  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  Bucks-Montgomery-Lehigh  Tri- 
County  Sale,  held  last  month  at  the 
Fairgrounds  Bazaar  in  Hatfield.  The 
grand  champion  was  purchased  by 
Lehigh  Valley  Shrine  Club  of  Allen¬ 
town  at  $1.46  per  pound.  This  price 
compared  to  661  cents  per  pound  for 
the  1953  grand  champion. 

The  grand  champion  pen  of  iambs 
weighing  175  pounds,  shown  by 
Wells  Hunt,  Jr.  of  Norristown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  sold  for  60  cents  a 
pound.  The  reserve  champion  pen  of 
lambs  weighing  295  pounds,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  James  Minnich,  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  County,  sold  for  36 
cents  a  pound.  The  reserve  grand 
champion,  a  Hereford.  “Royal”, 
weighing  970  pounds,  the  entry  of 
Glen  Klippenstein,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Montgomery  County,  sold  for  86 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Bucks  County  champion,  an 
Angus,  shown  by  Leonard  Myers, 
Quakertown,  weighing  1,030  pounds, 
sold  for  43  cents. 

Total  weight  of  the  71  baby  beeves 
in  the  sale  was  71,530  pounds,  and 
total  sales  $28,433.83.  Total  weight 
of  the  lambs  in  the  sale  was  2.870 
pounds  and  total  sales  $836.75. 

The  average  price  per  pound  of 
the  baby  beeves,  with  the  grand 
champion  and  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  included,  was  39.75  cents;  with¬ 
out  the  tops,  the  average  was  37.42 
cents  a  pound.  Last  year’s  averages 
were  34.12  and  33.64,  respectively, 
The  average  price  per  pound  of  the 
pen  of  lambs  with  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  and  reserve  grand  champion 
included,  was  29.16  cents, 

M.  R.  Depper 


American  Farm  Bureau 
Elects 

At  the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
held  in  New  York  City  December 
12-16,  Charles  B.  Shuman  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  to  succeed  Allan  B. 
Kline.  Mr.  Shuman  operates  a  200- 
acre  grain  and  livestock  farm  in 
Sullivan,  Illinois.  George  C.  Dudley, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  elected  to  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors;  Herbert 
Voorhees,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Wilson 
Heaps,  Street,  Md.,  were  reelected. 
Attendance  at  the  meetings  was 
about  8,000.  Roger  Fleming,  secy- 
treas.,  announced  American  Farm 
Bureau  membership  at  1,609,461 
families.  New  York  State  had  77,157 
members  in  1954. 


sHEEP 


REGISTERED  OXFORDS 

2°  YOUNG  ewes  BRED  TO  BEST  RAMS;  10 
NICE  EWE  LAMBS:  THREE  TOP  RAMS 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTER  ED 


SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding,  Reasonably  Priced 

VAN  VLEET _ BROS., _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP:  io  Grade-  Cheviot  Ewes  and  One  Registered 
Yearling  Ram.  KEIKOUT  FAR  MS^  NASSAU.  N  Y. 
Mammouth  Suffolk  Bred  Ewe  Sale,  January  II  (955 
500  Outstanding  Bred  Ewes,  200  Registered  Suffolksl 
50  Suffolks  not  registered,  150  Columbias  not  regis- 
10°  Blackfaced  Ewes.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
BOB  STONE  CORDAGE  CO.,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


SWINE 


©YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W  f,  REASONER&SON  R  t  D  4  Watertown.  N.Y 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  A  V  A I LABLI 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
„  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22.  MD 

Registered  Berkshlres 

FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORi 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BERKSHIRE  SALI 
46  —  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  —  46 
23  — ©YOUNG  BOARS  AND  FALL  GILTS  —  2 
SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  12.  I  :00  P  M 
MERCER  AND  GROVE  CITY  ROAD 

_ _  For  Further  Information  Write  — 

CHARLES _ WOODS. _ Secretray,  MERCER,  PA 

Registered  Yorkshires- 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOAR 
BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, _ HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORI 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Se 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SC  I  PI  O  CENTER.  N.’ 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINI 

THAC  H  I  IIT7  MIDDLETOWN.  MARVLAN 

Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilt 
Vaccinated  Pure  Breds.  Shipped  with  doctor’s  heall 
certificate.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  . 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


A  ,  ,  7>  \  X- 1. 4-  ^  Iicncrunuo  - 

August  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilt 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PJ 


Articles  of  Interest 

Sn  Coming  issues 

e  Hybrid  Corn — Our  Greatest 
Field  Crop 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  In  the  Concord  Grape  Belt 
By  Robert  Dyment 
a  From  Brush  to  Good  Crops 
By  Wm.  S.  Stempfle 
9  Bees  Are  Valuable  Pollina¬ 
tors 

By  Roger  A.  Morse 
9  Crossbred  and  Purebred  Hogs 
By  Russell  W.  Duck 

9  Steer  Gains  With  Hormones 
By  John  Quinn 

9  High  Feed  Value  in  Rice 
Germ 
A  Report 

9  Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 
By  C.  S.  Platt 
9  Chickens  as  a  Sideline 
By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  November 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.56  $.118 


Erie  County  Co-op .  5.56  .118 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.10  .108 
Hillsdale  Prod  Co-op....  5.00  .1063 

Suiiivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.74  .10 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.73  .10 

Crowiey’s  Milk  Co .  4.695  .0999 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.655  .099 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  4.655  .099 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.63  .0985 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.63  .0985 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.63  .0985 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.63  .0985 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.63  .0985 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.63  .0985 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.63  .0985 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.62  .0983 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.52  .096 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 


entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are: 
New  York  $4.63;  Buffalo  $5.41;  Rochester 
$5.37. 

Cost  of  production  in  New  York  State  for 
November,  1954,  was  $5.42  per  cwt.  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham. 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 


High  Holstein  Records 

Two  registered  Holsteins,  one  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  other  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  have  re-  ! 
cently  completed  their  third  produc-  ! 
tion  records  of  over  1,000  pounds  of  ; 
butterfat  in  one  year  on  official  test,  ■ 
a  feat  seldom  attained.  U.  N.  H.  Mike 
Marian,  owned  by  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  produced  her  three 
records  in  succession,  the  first,  1,019.7 
pounds  of  butterfat,  at  five  years  two 
months;  the  second,  1,007.6  pounds, 
at  six  years  four  months;  and  the 
last,  1,056.1  pounds,  at  seven  years 
five  months.  She  was  milked  twice 
daily  for  all  three  tests. 

From  the  west  coast,  Chinook  Im¬ 
perial  Catherine,  owned  by  State 
College  of  Washington,  has  made 
1,048.7  pounds  of  butterfat  at  five 
years  eight  months,  1,160.8  pounds 
at  six  years  nine  months  and  1,040.6 
pounds  at  eight  years  two  months. 


Book  Note 

The  1955  Ford  Almanac  —  By 
John  Strohm.  Agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  man  of  the  soil,  from 
suburban  gardener  to  big-time  farm¬ 
er,  is  packed  in  the  1955  Ford 
Almanac.  This  208-page  book,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  is  rich¬ 
ly  illustrated  and  filled  with  the 
latest  scientific  information  on  soils, 
livestock,  fertilizers,  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  wealth  of  “how-to-do-it” 
features. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.00.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  three  cents  sales  tax). 

D. 


the  silo  that  always  makes 
news.  A  durable,  translucent  plastic  roof 
cap  for  Marietta  silos  permits  filtered 
sunlight  to  enter  the  silo  and  provides 
a  well  lighted  storage  and  work  area. 
It  s  a  great  new  Marietta  exclusive  that 
proves  again  Marietta  is  a  different  silo 
.  .  .  Marietta  is  the  best  silo. 

Look  at  all  the  facts,  features  and 
figures  of  a  1955  Marietta  and  see  for 
yourself  why  most  farmers  want  to  own 
the  silo  that  s  “first  class  for  grass".  , 
and  always  returns  first-class  profits. 


/  ,  MARIETTA  concrete  silos  .  .  .  \ 

farmer’s  profit  partner  for  38  years  J 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 
TODAY  and  see  why 
Marietta  is  the  finest 
m  the  field. 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Marietta,  Ohio 

_ _  _  -•?«. 


j  BRANCH  1  Rocc  Rd-  af  Pulaski  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md,  * 
‘OFFICES  I  Box  5,92<  Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fid. 

,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

808  BARKER: 


Please  send  me  your  silo  catalog  and  full  details 
on  the  easy  ABC  financing  plan. 


Name. 


Address- 
City _ 


^  State _ 


SAFE  •  FAST  ©  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  . 


For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 


FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


pTWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  tor  avenge  leal) 

Large  —  for  larger  teals 

«SBHB»SSSEiB>CI) 

48  Dilators ....  $1.00 
24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO 

MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY 


medicated 

TEAT  DILATORY 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 


dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


WITH  YOUR  TRACTOR 


Why  wait  for  a  power 
failure.  Protect  your  farm 
and  family  NOW  with  this 
low  cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator.  Operates  from 
tractor  or  gas  engine, 
complete  with  approved 
safety  switch. 


LOWESTINCOST  20 YEARWARRANTY 
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■HARRIS  SUDS 


HUSKIER  PLANTS 


MORE  FLOWERS  LONGER  STEMS 


NEW  MULTIFLORA 
SWEET  PEAS 


That's  what  you  get  when  you  plant  the  new  Multiflora  Sweet  Peas. 
If  you  have  had  disappointing  results  with  sweet  peas  in  recent  years, 
we  urge  you  to  try  them. 

5  to  6  large,  waved,  fragrant  florets  are  produced  on  long  stiff  stems. 
The  plants  are  vigorous  and  disease  resistant  and  produce  blooms  over 
a.  long  period.  More  fully  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—  1955  CATALOG  itmv  Madij  — 


EXTRA  DIVIDEND 

us  EXTRA  14 of  \% 

For  Period  Ending  Dee.  31,  ’54 


deposits  made 
0n  or  Before  Jan.  14 
^Dividends  From  Jan.  1 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Next  Dividend  Payable  March  31 

Save  More,  Make  More,  ^ 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account 
by  mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $69,000,000.00 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - 

o  savings  account 


_ Please  open 

for  me  end  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and 

Satisfaction  or  MON 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 

WRiTE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKPiJi  e  MONUMENT  CO. 

-  9!0  JOLIET,  ILL 


kill  ’em 
with 


WISCONSIN 

ALUMNI 

RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 


warfarin 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLAINTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


Nome. 


Address- 


Town. 


.  Slate. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as-  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditk  ns 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


CHAIR  CAME  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  FLORIDA  ORANGES:  Vi  box  $5.20;  box 
$8.75:  bu.  basket  $6.00.  TANGERINES:  </2  box  $5.60; 
box  $9.60.  GRAPEFRUIT:  Vi  box  $4.80;  box  $8.20; 
bu.  basket  $5.50.  GRAPEFRUIT  PINK:  Vi  box  $5.25; 
box  $8.90‘  bu.  basket  $6.15;  TEMPLE  ORANGES: 
Vi  box  $6.00;  box  $10.00.  EXPRESS  PAID. 
JAMES  AKER,  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MA1L-P1X,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


-  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  COOK  BOOK  - 

Containing  260  Plain  Recipes.  $1.00  Postpaid. 
BAILEY  SHIELDS,  P.  0.  Box  168,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT  NEW  YORK 


-WANTED:  AMERICAN  GOLD  COINS- 


GIVE  DETAIL  AND  PRICE  IN  REPLY. 

A.  E  TU8CONE,  298  Broadway,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 


WOMEN'S  GROUPS:  Earn 
$ 250  or  $500  Cash, 
plus  24  wood 
card  tables 

Your  members  simply 
sell  adv.  space  on  the 
table  tops  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  gladly  cooperate.  3  different  proven  plans  to  pick 
from.  Please  note  No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even  freight 
charges.  Write  for  full  details  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT.  NY,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  commumcatioi/  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-ancl-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  auickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


HOW  I  RELIEVE  MY 


IS 


ATTACKS  IN 

Will  Share  Secret 


Friends,  if  you’ve  been  up  ail  night  with  an 
asthama  attack  that  made  you  choke,  wheeze 
and  gasp  for  breath,  you’ll  want  to  hear  how 
I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  Yes, 
let  me  tell  you  how  even  little  things,  like 
changes  in  the  weather  drove  me  into  violent 
fits  of  asthmatic  coughing.  Find  how  my 

life  was  almost  ruined  by  the  torture  of 

asthama  attacks  that  left  me  too  weak  to 
go  out.  .  .too  afraid  to  remain  home  alone. 
Then  let  me  tell  you  in  plain,  simple  every 
day  language  how  I  quickly,  easily  and  safe¬ 

ly  found  glorious  relief  from  the  racking  mis- 
ery  of  asthma.  Learn  how  I  got  F  AST 

HELP  FOR  ASTHMA.  Yes,  friends,  by  writ¬ 
ing  today,  you  receive  absolutely  free  and  witn- 
out  obligation,  a  letter  from  me.  .  .telling  how 


I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  How  I 
found  relief  so  great.  I  now  devote  my  time 
sharing  my  secret  with  people  who  suffer  as  1 
once  suffered.  To  hear  from  me  just  send  your 
name  and  address  to 

CLARA  BAILEY,  APT.  10-D 
8  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  receive  my  heart  warming,  inspirational, 
letter  telling  my  secret.  .  .the  secret  that  may 
bring  relief  to  you.  Learn  WHAT  TO  DO 
WHEN  ASTHMA  STRIKES!  You  are  buying 
nothing.  .  .nothing  will  be  sent  C-.O.D.  My 
information  is  FREE. 


The  Eternal  Round 


New  England  homes  were  built  with  care;  foundations  laid  were  strong 
and  fast 

With  granite  quarried  from  the  land  —  New  England  homes  were  built 
to  last. 

Around  each  square  and  solid  house,  in  lofty  grace  the  elm  trees  grew 
With  roots  that  burrowed  deep  in  earth  —  New  England  folk  put  roots 
down  too. 

And  when  the  plow  threw  up  the  stones  from  stubborn  fields,  in  Spring 
and  Fall, 

These  hardy  farmers  placed  each  one  to  make  themselves  a  boLindary  wall. 
Thus,  having  lived,  they’d  lie  at  last,  deep-bedded  in  familiar  loam. 

But,  always,  in  some  well  loved  place  within  a  heart’s  view  of  the  home. 
Maine  —  Beulah  Henderson  Smith 


New  Year;  New  Frocks;  New  Multi’s 


314 


2699 


2714 


EASY 

TO-MAKE 


314  _  Sails  and  Flying  Fishes  in  Marine  Colors:  Two  brightly  colored 
boats  5  by  7-in.,  two  flying  fish  4  by  6  inches  in  marine  blue  and  deep  sea 
green  to  transfer  directly  in  color  onto  cushions,  curtains,  runners.  Hand¬ 
some  in  a  man’s  or  hoy’s  room  too.  20  cents. 

2212  —  Smart,  Casual  Double-breasted  Jumper  with  sweetheart  neck¬ 
line,  flattering  flared  skirt  makes  an  attractive  ensemble  teamed  with  col¬ 
lared  blouse.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  3x/4  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  214  yds. 
35-in.  Both  for  25  cents. 

2714  —  Simple,  Comfortable  Collared  Housedress:  Sew-easy  to  maki 
with  side  panels,  tie  sash,  and  handy  patch  pockets.  A  real  household  stand¬ 
by!  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in.  3  yds.  edging.  25  cents. 

2699  —  Soft  Slimming  Lines  For  Up  to  Size  46.  Distinctive  large-si/e 
dress  v/ith  V-neckline,  shoulder  tucks,  easy  skirt  with  its  own  three-quarter 
sleeved  bolero.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

105  —  Twenty  Cute  Little  Poodles  —  Four  Colors  —  to  iron  directly 
onto  materials:  a  multicolor  in  pink,  light  blue,  grey  and  black;  sizes  21a 
to  5  inches.  Use  on  children’s  clothes,  on  aprons,  linens,  blouses.  Very 


gay.  20  cents. 


Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Yrour  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  rot 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  Wes!: 
30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  only  for  N.  Y.  City  residents:  send  lc 
tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  4/V  to  50c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  o-de-rt 
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HIE  RURAL  NEW  YORK’ 


Cranberry-Mince  for  Twelfth  Night 


Cranberry-Mince  Pie  is  a  matter  for  “drooling”!  The  holly-leaf  trim  as  a 
Lot dei  is  entirely  optional  but  makes  a  seasonable  Jaunary  6th  dessert  for 

Twelfth  Night. 


"Coimtry  Flavor  Cook¬ 
book"—!  90  Reci  pes 

“Father  wasn’t  fussy  about  foods; 
he  was  just  particular.” 

So  states  a  New  Hampshire  farm 
boy,  now  grown  and  reminiscing. 
Today  this  son  could  say  the  same 
about  himself.  In  fact,  he  does  so 
in  a  score  of  ways  in  a  book  of  reci¬ 
pes  gathered  over  years  of  good  eat¬ 
ing  and  good  judgment.  The  author 
is  Haydn  S.  Pearson. 

“Country  Flavor  Cookbook,”  the 
name  of  this  collection  of  190  reci¬ 
pes,  holds  not  only  the  savor  of 
rural  cooking  but  the  savor  of  rural 
living.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  Mr. 
Pearson’s  heart  is  not  in  his 
stomach;  his  heart  is  in  the  farm 
homestead  —  and  on  every  page  of 
his  new  book.  Thus,  along  with  each 
recipe  (one  to  a  page),  is  a  personal 
short  story  about  it.  The  reading  is 
as  delightful,  and  as  satisfying,  as 
the  food  he  knows  and  enjoys  so 
well. 

In  such  groups  as  Breads,  Cakes, 


Cookies,  Casseroles,  Muffins,  Pies, 
Puddings,  Rag  Bag,  etc.,  the  recipes 
are  bound  together  in  looseleaf  style 
on  excellent  paper  with  print  easy 
on  the  eye.  In  addition,  there  are 
scattered  throughout  the  book 
special  pages  of  boyhood  memories 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  cook¬ 
ing,  but  have  everything  to  do  with 
life  in  the  country:  Sofa  in  the 
Kitchen,  Kindling  for  Winter,  Parlor 
Organ,  Horse  Blankets,  The  Lamp¬ 
lighter,  Dunking  Artistically,  also  his 
own  observations  on  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  Some  of  these  are  humor¬ 
ous,  others  a  philosophy;  all  are 
little  homilies  of  a  warm  and  mov¬ 
ing  nature. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  Mother 
Pearson’s  Indian  Pudding,  Grand¬ 
ma’s  Brown  Sugar  Apple  Crumble, 
Blanche’s  Scrumptious  Sour-Cream 
Pie,  Poor  Man’s  Fruit  Cake,  real 
Strawberry  Shortcake  Biscuit  or  any 
of  the  other  185  tasty  dishes,  the 
book  can  be  purchased  direct  from 
Haydn  S.  Pearson,  Greenfield,  N.  H., 
price  $3.50.  p.  s. 


Any  month  of  Winter  is  fine  for 
Cranberry-Mince  Pie.  The  sample 
shown  in  the  picture,  with  its  holly- 
leaf  border,  is  just  in  season  for  a 
Twelfth  Night  dinner,  the  sixth  of 
January.  It’s  a  pretty  pie,  and  pretty 
grand  to  eat.  Here  is  the  recipe. 
(The  holly-leaf  trim  is  not  necessary, 
but  a  nice  decoration  for  a  special 
occasion). 

Cranberry-Mince  Pie 

Use  3  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  1  cup  sugar;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  2  cups  fresh  cranberries;  %  cup 
water;  IV2  cups  moist  mincemeat. 

Make  pastry  for  a  two-crust  9-inch 
pie,  shaping,  with  extra  pastry,  15 
to  20  pastry  holly  leaves  for  edging. 
Keep  out  a  few  whole  uncooked  cran- 
berires. 

Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,  2  cups 
cranberries,  water  and  mincemeat  in 
saucepan.  Cook  and  stir  over  medi¬ 
um  heat  until  mixture  comes  to  a 
boil.  Cool,  stirring  occasionally. 

Roll  half  the  pastry  V8  inch  thick. 
Line  a  9-inch  pie  pan  and  trim  pas¬ 
try  at  edge  of  rim.  Roll  remaining 
pastry  Vs  inch  thick  and  cut  several 
2-inch  slits  or  a  fancy  design  near 
center.  Fill  pie  shell  with  fruit  mix¬ 
ture.  Moisten  edge  of  bottom  crust. 

To  adjust  top  crust,  fold  pastry  in 
half  or  roll  loosely  on  rolling  pin; 
center  on  filling.  Open  slits  with  a 
knife.  (Well-opened  slits  are  im¬ 
portant  to  permit  escape  of  steam 
during  baking.)  Trim  top  crust,  let¬ 
ting  it  extend  i/2  inch  over  rim.  To 
seal,  press  top  and  bottom  crusts  to¬ 
gether  on  rim.  Then  fold  edge  of  top 
crust  under  bottom  crust.  Press 
edges  together  on  rim,  using  tines 
of  fork. 

Bake  in  hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  ! 
45  minutes,  or  until  syrup  boils  with 
heavy  bubbles  that  do  not  burst. 
Bake  the  pastry  holly  leaves  sepa-  | 
rately;  recipe  is  below. 

Before  serving,  arrange  baked 
pastry  holly  leaves  around  edge  of 
pie,  overlapping  leaves  slightly  to 
form  a  holly  wreath.  In  the  center 
of  the  pie,  arrange  whole  cranberries 
and  two  or  three  pastry  leaves  in  a 
cluster  to  resemble  a  sprig  of  holly. 

Pastry  Holly  Leaves 

Use  pastry  recipe  for  a  one-crust 
Pie.  Roll  pastry  V2  inch  thick  and  cut 
holly  leaves  about  1  to  IV2  inches 
long.  (Make  pattern  from  paper, 
then  cut  out  pastry  leaves  with  a 
sharp  knife.)  Brush  lightly  with 
cream.  Bake  on  a  cooky  sheet  in  a 
hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  8  to  10 
minutes,  or  until  very  lightly 
browned. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


How  to  Make  More  Money  in  the  Country 


Autnonties  say  there's  no  magic  to  making  more  money  The 

only  secret  is  to  recognize  the  oDportunities  all  around  us 
Everyone  has  watched  somebody  make  a  lo,  of  money  from  an 
idea  we  should  have  grasped  ourseives.  Only  the  other  fellow 
saw  the  chance  while  we  didn't. 

Hardly  anyone  ever  sees  even  10 of  the  hundreds  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  good  money  in  the  country  —  unless  they’re 

pointed  out.  Now. 
a  new  book,  Fred 

Tyler’s  How  fo 
Make  a  Living 
in  the  Country 
does  point  them 
out. 

Whether  you 
farm  now  or 

want  to  get 

started ;  whether 
a  life  in  town 
suits  you  better: 
whether  you’re  a 

woman  anxious  for  extra  income  or  a  girl  wanting  a 

career  of  her  own  near  home,  you  will  profit  from 

this  book. 

If  you've  saved  some  money,  read  every  word  of  Fred 
Tyler’s  advice  on  the  deals  to  look  for.  the  traps  to  avoid. 
If  you’re  short  of  cash,  read  his  shrewd  advice  on  how  to 
get  started  on  a  shoestring. 

If  you  take  only  one  suggestion  from  How  to  Make  a 
Living  in  the  Country,  you’ll  earn  over  and  over  again  its 
low  cost  of  $1.  But  you  take  no  risk.  Your  money  will  be 
refunded  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

This  75,000  word  book  is  yours  for  just  $1.00  on  a  money 
back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  For  your  copy,  fill  out 
coupon  now. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM 
YOUR  FARM 

W  ★  Have  you  heard  of  this  plan  farmers 
are  using  to  make  more  profits  with 
layers,  yet  also  get  2  months’  va¬ 
cation  every  year  ? 

★  ★The  six  steps  farmers  say  almost 

guarantee  success  on  the  one  man 
chicken  farm?  (Farmers  are  earning 
$9,000  a  year  from  chickens  alone.) 

★  ★  How  do  farmers  on  bargain-priced. 

formerly  abandoned  farms  manage  in 
2  years'  time  to  support  a  family  on 
comfortable  1955  standards  of  living? 

★  ★  Can  the  practical  farmer  make  money 

from  fads  like  earthworm  culture,  or¬ 
ganic  farming,  trace  elements,  etc.  ? 
Some  time  you've  asked  yourself:  If  I 
should  want  to  pull  up  stakes,  where 
should  I  go  —  California,  Florida,  the 
Southwest,  or  where  else  to  make  the 
most  money  from  the  kind  of  farming  I 
like?  Head  every  word  of  where  you  can 
make  the  most  money  and  have  the 
kind  of  life  you  like. 


WITH  THIS  BOOK,  YOU  LEARN 

- —  how  to  make  money  from  a  trailer 
camp  or  tourist  cabins. 

- —  how  to  make  $3000  a  year  from  a 
roadstand  business  even  if  you 
never  raise  a  green  thing. 

—  "white  collar"  businesses  for 
women  anxious  for  an  extra  in¬ 
come,  for  girls  wanting  careers 
near  home. 

- —  the  easiest  way  known  to  learn 
which  business  to  start. 

—  the  "raised  on  our  own  farm’’ 
business,  the  newest,  easiest  op¬ 
portunity  in  country  areas  today 
for  earning  bigger  profits. 


Where  Will  You  Go  in  Florida? 


If  You  Want  a  Vacation 
You  Can  Afford? 

Florida  needn’t  be  expensive — not  if  you  know 
just  where  to  go  for  whatever  you  seek  in  Florida. 
And  if  there's  any  man  who  can  give  you  the 
facts  you  want  it's  Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the 
world-famous  Globe  Trotters  Club.  (Yes,  Florida 
is  his  home  whenever  he  isn't  traveling!) 

His  big  book,  Norman  Ford’s  Florida,  tells 
you,  first  of  all.  road  by  road,  mile  by  mile, 

everything  you’ll  find  in  Florida,  w'hether  you’re 
on  vacation,  or  looking  over  job,  business,  real 
estate,  or  retirement  prospects. 

Always,  he  names  the  hotels,  motels,  and 

restaurants  where  you  can  s;op  for  the  best  ac¬ 
commodations  and  meals  at  the  price  you  want 
to  pay.  For  that  longer  vacation,  if  you  let  Nor¬ 
man  Ford  guide  you,  you'll  find  a  real  "paradise” 
just  the  spot  which  iias  everything  you  want. 

Of  course,  there’s  much  more  to  this  bio  book. 

If  You  Want  a  Job  or  a 
Home  in  Florida 

Norman  Ford  tells  you  just  where  to  head.  His 
talks  with  hundreds  of  personnel  managers,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  real  estate  operators,  state  officials. 


etc.,  lets  him  pinpoint  the  towns  you  want  to 
know  about  if  you're  going  to  Florida  for  a  home, 
a  job  with  a  future,  or  a  business  of  your  own. 
If  you’ve  ever  wanted  to  run  a  tourist  court  or 
own  an  orange  grove,  he  tells  you  today’s  inside 
story  of  these  popular  investments. 

If  You  Want  to  Retire 
On  a  Small  Income 

Norman  Ford  tells  you  exactly  where  you  can  re¬ 
tire  now  on  the  money  you've  got,  whether  it’s  a 
little  or  a  lot  (If  you  need  a  part-time  or  sea¬ 
sonal  job  to  help  out  your  income,  be  tells  you 
where  to  pick  up  extra  income.)  Because  Norman 
Ford  always  tells  you  where  life  in  Florida  is 
pleasantest  on  a  small  income,  he  can  help 
you  to  take  life  easy  now. 

Yes.  no  matter  what  you  seek  in  Florida  — 
whether  you  want  to  retire,  vacation,  get  a  job, 
buy  .a  home,  or  start  a  business.  Norman  Ford’s 
Florida,  gives  you  the  facts  you  need  to  find 
exactly  what  you  want.  Yet  this  big  book  with 
plenty  of  maps  and  well  over  100,000  words  sells 
for  only  $2- — only  a  fraction  of  the  money  you’d 
spend  needlessly  if  you  want  to  Florida  blind. 

For  your  copy  fill  out  'coupon?. 


You  don’t  Have  to  retire 


to  live  in  California ,  Florida,  Hawaii ,  the  Colorado 
Rockies  or  the  other  wonderful  places  in  America . 


Even  as  you  read  this,  dozens  of  new  plants  at 
rising  in  small  communities  all  the  way  froi 
Carolina  to  California.  N e\v  roads  are  openin 
hitherto  inaccessible  country.  New  irrigation  pro 
jects  are  bringing  water  and  riches  to  vast  area 
like  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  a  doze 
others. 

Probably  you’ve  read  in  newspapers  and  rnaga 
zines  how  these  big  new  investments,  running  in 
to  the  billions  of  dollars,  are  changing  the  fac 
of  America. 

But  no  one  probably  bothered  to  tell  you  c 
the  resulting  thousands  of  opportunities  for  bette 
jobs  with  pay  envelopes  of  as  much  as  $  1 00-S20 
a  week  for  clerks  and  machine  operators  alon 
and  the  enormous  opportunities  for  small,  on 
man  businesses. 

Today,  you  can  hear  people  moan.  "If  I  ha 
only  moved  to  Los  Angeles  or  Dallas  15  rear 
ago,  when  these  towns  were  just  beginning  t 
boom,  I’d  be  better  off  today,  maybe  I’d  evei 
be  rich.  ’ ' 

In  Norman  Ford’s  new  book,  WHERE  T< 
FIND  OPPORTUNITY  TODAY,  you  learn  a! 
about  hundreds  of  towns  which  are  just  begin 
ning  to  grow  today,  where  opportunity  is  as  tip 
now  as  it  was  years  ago  in  places  like  Lo 
Angeles  and  Dallas. 


-  Norman  D.  Ford,  who  knows  America  like  few 
other  people,  has  searched  all  over  America  to  bring 
you  the  names  of  hundreds  of  towns  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  in  the  mountains;  in  California.  Florida 
Alaska,  and  elsewhere,  where  you  can  earn  more 
money  today  and  also  enjoy  the  kind  of  life  most 
people  think  that  only  retired  people  can  afford. 


In  this  new  book,  WHERE  TO  FIND  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  TODAY,  you  learn 

—  the  towns  where  opportunities  are  brightest 

for  bookkeepers,  accountants,  mechanics  and  ma¬ 
chinists,  architects,  engineers,  interior  decorators, 
doctors  and  200  other  occupations ; 

—  where  new  one-man  businesses  are  needed,  where 
to  open  tourist  cabins  on  brand  new  highways;  the 
businesses  you  can  open  on  $1,500;  where  to  start 
a  dog  kennel,  a  gift  shop,  a  boat  rental  service, 
a  candy  store,  a  book  store,  etc.,  etc.  - —  even  where 
to  raise,  flowers  for  sale. 

—  how  to  make  money  from  real  estate  in  these  grow¬ 
ing  towns  where  land  is  cheap  today.  How  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  Florida  orange  grove  —  and  make  money; 
the  small  businesses  which  State  Governments  will 
guide  you  in  starting. 

These  are  the  towns: 

—  where  you  can  have  your  own  bit  of  land  anti  you 
don’t  crowd  up  against  neighbors. 

■ —  where  you  can  golf,  hunt,  fish,  swim,  go  hiking 

all  within  a  few  minutes  of  your  front  door. 

Why  only  WISH  you  lived 
where  it’s  fun  to  live  and  work? 

Why  not  see  for  yourself  that  a  man  who  must 
support  himself  can  now,  today,  have  the  kind  of 
life  he  always  dreams  of  for  some  far-off  distant  day. 
Remember,  too,  these  are  the  towns  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Tomorrow,  don’t  be  like  those  men  who 

moan  today,  “If  I  had  only  moved  to  Los 

Angeles  or  Dallas  15  years  ago,  when  they  were 

just  beginning  to  boom,  I’d  have  a  lot  more 
money  today  —  might  even  be  rich.” 

Today,  order  Norman  Ford's  WHERE  TO  FIND 
OPPORTUNITY  TODAY.  Price  only  $1,  on  a  money 
back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Fill  out  coupon. 


How  to  Stop  Saying 

“I  always  spend  too  much 
on  my  vacation” 

In  his  new  book.  Where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoe¬ 
string,  Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world  famous 
Globe  Trotters  Club,  tells  you  about  hundreds  of 
undiscovered  beauty  spots  all  over  America,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  where  you’ll  have  the  time 
of  your  life  and  spend  less  money. 

.  He  tells  you  how  to  get  real  values  in  whatever 
kind  of  vacation  you  want,  whether  it's  a  weekend  at 
a  beach  or  two  weeks  in  the  mountains  or  an  auto 
I  tour  of  America. 

He  tells  you  all  about  the  national  parks  and  how 
to  reach  them  with  double  the  sightseeing.  He 
,  shows  where  to  get  the  real  bargain  basement  in 
government  supported  vacation  resorts.  He  has  the 
:  data  you  want  whether  you  vacation  on  a  real  western 
:  ranch,  or  cruise  on  a  houseboat  into  the  Minnesota 
woods  or  on  a  sailing  ship  along  the  Maine  coast, 
or  if  you  want  to  do  any  of  the  hundreds  of  things 
the  American  vacationist  can  do— if  he  knows  where 
to  find  out  about  such  exciting  ways  to  vacation  and 
how  to  do  them  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

Whatever  your  plans  might  btv— to  tour  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Colorado  Rockies  or  relax  at  a  luxury  hotel 
when  rates  tumble  to  a  third  of  their  high  season 
level  or  to  sightsee  for  a  week  in  New  Y'ork  or 

Dos  Angeles  or  New  Orleans — no  matter  what  are  your 
plans,  in  Norman  Ford's  big  book,  you'll  find  the 
facts  you  want  on  what  to  do  before  leaving,  where 
to  hnd  low  cost  accommodations,  what  to  see  and 

how  to  cut  your  costs.  Yes,  he  covers  rail'  and 

plane,  vacations,  too. 

There  are  about  75,000  words  in  Where  to  Vaca- 

tl0,n  ?.')  ?  Shoestring,  and  a  book  as  big  as  this  for 
only  $1  is  a  real  value.  When  you  think  of  how  it 
-glVe  '  a  happier,  and  lower  cost 

'acation,  you  11  say  it  s  one  of  the  best  investments 
j  ou  ever  made.  Hse  coupon  to  order. 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL 

—  AND  GET  PAID  FOR  IT 

There  s  a  job  waiting  for  you  somewhere:  on  a 
snip,  with  an  airline,  in  overseas  branches  of 
American  firms,  in  foreign  firms  overseas — even  ex¬ 
ploring  if  you're  adventurous. 

The  full  story  of  what  job  you  can  fill  is  in 
Norman  J old  s  new  book  How  to  Get  a  Job  Tiiat 
Takes  You  Traveling.  Whether  you're  male  or  female 
young  or  old,  whether  you  want  a  life-time  of  paid 
trineling  or  jus.  hanker  to  roam  the  world  for  a 
snort  year  or  so,  here  are  the  facts  you,  want,  complete 
witii  names  and  addresses  and  full  details  about  the 
preparations  to  make,  the  cautions  to  observe  ilie 
countries  to  head  for 

You  learn  about  jobs  in  travel  agencies  (and  as 
tour  conductors),  in  importing  and  exporting  con¬ 
cerns,  with  mining  ami  construction  compan  es  Here's 
•  the  story  of  jobs  in  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UN  or¬ 
ganizations,  how  doctors  get  jobs  in  ships  the 
:  almost -sure  way  for  a  young  girl  to  land  a  job  as  air- 
,  hostess,  ihe  wonderful  travel  opportunities  if  yen 
will  teach  English  to  foreigners,  and  the  fabulous 
.  travel  possib.hties  for  tiiose  who  know  stenography. 

"Can  a  man  or  woman  still  work  his  or  her  wav 
around  the  world  today  ?  '  Norman  Ford  asks  in  this 
>s  might  ask  today.  And  he  replies  in 

to.OOO  words  of  facts  "The  answer  is  still  a  very 
debnite  Yes! 


to  Get  a  Job  That  Takes  You  Traveling  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee  If  not  satisfied.  Price  just  51  trill 
out  coupon. 

FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  QUICK  DELIVERY! 

I  Mail  to  Harian  Publications,  ■ 

®  80  Second  Avenue 
jj  Greenlawn  (Long  Island)  N.  Y. 

j  I  have  enclosed  $ .  (cash,  check  or  money  g 

g  order).  Please  send  me  the  books  checked  below.  9 
£  You  will  refund  my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied.  B 

§  □  Hovv  to  Make  a  Living  in  the  Country.  $1.  B 

K  B 

g  □  Norman  Ford's  Florida.  $2. 

*  □  Where  to  Find  Opportunity  Today.  $1. 

®  □  Where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoestring.  $1. 

|  □  How  to  Get  a  Job  That  Takes  You  Traveling.  $1.  * 

I  □  Special  Offer:  All  books  above  ($6  value)  for  $5.  S 

a  r 

s  i 

g  Print  Name .  a 

3  .  B 

g  Address  .  g 

a  a 

J  City  &  State .  g 
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SURE 

STEP 


>  I 


Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 


SURE' 
GRIP 


GREAT  for  GRASS 

Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-115/  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


"Here's  a  New 
Source  of 
Vitamin  A'' 


MY  CALVES  FOR  FRESHENING 

AREN'T  SO  HOT  )  BUILD-UP,  BETTER. 
sJHiS  YEAR,  MAC!/  CALVES,  I  DEPEND  ON 

XOWKAR£'$  NEW 

VITAMIN  "A" 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


StewarT  jm 

CLIPMASTER  //W/W 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$39.95. 


StewarT 

GROOMING  BRUSH 

Attachment  fits  Clipmaster, 
$19.50.  Unit  with  motor 
$42.50. 


Grooming  Head 
Fits 


Your  Clipmaster 


StewarT 

•FAST  .EASY 
•  CERTAIN 

Electric  dehorn¬ 
ing  can  be  done 
any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood 
— no  open  flesh 
wound.  Attains 
correct  high  heat 
for  continuous 
operation.  $15.95. 

rfuttbeam 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT  CONTROL 

CALF  DEHORNER 


INCLUDES 

SOLDERING 

TIP 


CORPORATION 


(Continued  from  Page  3 

Several  thousand  herds  have  been 
worked  with.  In  many  of  these  herds, 
bovine  mastitis  has  been  reduced  to 
the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  se¬ 
rious  economic  loss  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  This  not  only  saves  cows,  but 
also  helps  to  improve  milk  quality 
and  results  in  a  more  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  the  dairy  farm. 

Diagnosis  of  Mastitis 

Through  the  cooperation  of  dairy¬ 
men’s  veterinarians  and  consulta¬ 
tions  and  assistance  of  field  veterin¬ 
arians,  these  field  laboratories  pro¬ 
vide  diagnostic  service  and  guidance 
toward  the  control  of  bovine  mastitis. 
Diagnosis  consists  of  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  cow’s  udder  and  her 
secretions,  and  collection  of  milk 
samples  which  are  analyzed  at  the 
laboratory  for  different  types  of  bac¬ 
teria  that  are  associated  with  mas 
titis  and  can,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  cause  the  disease. 

Physical  examination  of  the  udder 
and  its  secretions  is  made  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  annual  phy¬ 
sical  examination  oi  dairy  cows  re¬ 
quired  for  production  of  milk  sold 
within  New  York  and  metropolitan 
New  Jersey  milk  sheds.  A  veterinary 
examination  of  the  udder  alone  is,  in¬ 
cidentally,  a  sufficiently  complete  di¬ 
agnosis  of  mastitis  to  enabie  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  effective  control. 

Environmental  Controls 


KOW-KARE's  Vitamin  A  is  easy 
to  digest,  retains  its  high  potency. 
At  your  Dealer's,  where  you  buy 
KALF-KARE. 

FREE  Cow  Book 

ro-understand,  illustr.  'Care  and 
ng  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Write: 

Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


f  Ruptured 

Try  This  Out 

Modern  protection  Provides  Oreat 
Comfort  and  Holding  securlty 

Witliout  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des  gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  Buy  SO /t.  Omm 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME.  N.  Y. 


We  have  new  and  better  methods 
of  attacking  the  problem,  but  ail  of 
our  theories  are  founded  on  good 
sanitation,  good  dairy  herd  manage¬ 
ment,  careful  diagnosis,  and  judi¬ 
cious  treatment. 

Following  is  a  series  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  listed  in  relation  to 
their  importance  in  the  control  of 
bovine  mastitis:  Proper  use  of  the 
milking  machine.  All-round  good 
herd  management  is  a  must  if  we 
succeed  in  the  control  of  bovine  mas¬ 
titis,  but  “use  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine’-  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

It  means  a  machine  in  good  mech¬ 
anical.  condition,  equipped  with  clean 
inflations,  in  good  repair  and  prop¬ 
erly  used.  Without  ail  three  of  these, 
the  control  of  mastitis  cannot  De  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Frequently  a  dairyman  who 
is  utilizing  good  diagnostic  and  treat¬ 
ment  practices,  and.  maintains  other 
good  management  practices,  fails  in 
his  efforts  to  control  mastitis  simpiv 
because  he  does  not  adhere  strictly 
to  good  milking  practices. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  entire 
system  is  kept  in  good  mechanical 
condition  and  that  the  vacuum  is  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  machine  used. 

Provide  two  sets  of  inflations  and 
use  each  on  alternate  weeks.  No 
matter  how  thoroughly  you  clean  the 
rubber  parts  after  each  use,  they 
will  gradually  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  fat.  This  fat  reduces 
the  elasticity  of  the  inflations,  cuts 
their  efficiency  and  results  in  im¬ 
proper  milking.  Fatty  deposits  con¬ 
tain  many  types  of  bacteria,  some  oi 
which  may  cause  mastitis.  This  can 
be  removed  by  boiling  the  rubber 
parts  once  a  week  in  a  solution  of 
two  tablespoons  of  lye  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Put  the  parts  in  an  agate-ware 
container,  cover  with  the  lye  solu¬ 
tion  and  boil  them  for  15  minutes. 
Let  them  stand  until  cool,  then  dis¬ 
card  the  solution.  Wash  and  rinse 
the  parts  and  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dry,  dark  place  for  a  week.  Two  sets 
of  inflations  used  every  other  week 
and  maintained  in  this  manner  last 
longer  and  milk  better. 

Maintain  a  clean  vacuum  system. 
Faulty  vacuum  systems  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  outbreaks  of  mastitis. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  degree  of 
vacuum  be  correct  for  the  milking 
machine,  used.  Excessive  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  vacuum  causes  slow  milking 
and  irritation  to  the  teats  and  udder. 


Vacuum  lines  clogged  with  foreign 
substances  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
improper  vacuum  levels  and  thus  a 
predisposing  factor  for  mastitis.  A 
vacuum  line  should  be  cleaned  rout¬ 
inely  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  more 
often  if  necessary.  Occasionally  a 
line  is  so  badly  plugged  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  take  it  down  and  clean 
it,  or  better  still,  to  replace  it  with 
new  pipe  of  at  least  one-inch  dia¬ 
meter.  For  barns  milking  more  than 
12  cows,  one-inch  galvanized  pipe 
should  be  used  for  vacuum  lines. 

Veterinary  service.  Accurate  diag¬ 
nosis  and  properly  selected  treat¬ 
ments  are  next  in  importance. 
Treatment  by  or  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  veterinarian  gives  best  re¬ 
sults.  No  matter  how  efficient  diag¬ 
nosis  or  treatment  is,  these  are  fre¬ 
quently  of  little  permanent  value  be¬ 
cause  the  dairyman  fails  to  protect 
the  cow  from  reinfection. 

Dipping  of  teats  in  an  antiseptic 
solution  after  milking.  At  the  end 
of  the  milking  operation  the  end  of 
the  teat  is  slightly  dilated  and  also 
a  small  droplet  of  milk  remains  on 
the  teat  end.  Removal  of  this  resid¬ 
ual  milk  by  dipping  the  teat  ends  in 
a  200  to  250  parts  per  million  chlorine 
solution,  a  2  per  cent  oil  solution 
(soluble  pine  oil) — 1  tablespoonful  in 
1  quart  lufce-warm  water — nr  ordin¬ 
ary  rubbing  alcohol,  washes  the  milk 
from  the  end  of  the  teat,  acts  as  a 
disinfectant,  and  removes  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  flies  during  the  summer 
months. 

Stall  bed  of  adequate  size  and 
clean.  Teat  injuries  of  any  kind  make 
the  danger  of  mastitis  infection  more 
imminent. 

Provide  clean  yards,  lanes,  and 
pastures.  Paved  or  properly  graded 
yards,  lanes,  and  pastures — tree 
from  mud  and  trash — aid  in  keeping 
teats  and  udders  clean  and  reduce  in¬ 
jury  and  exposure  to  bacteria-iaden 
filth. 


Mastitis-free  replacements.  Prop¬ 
erly  raised  first-calf  heifers  are  the 
safest  replacements.  Regard  all 
purchased  replacements  as  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  cows  that  have  milked  one  or 
more  lactation  periods.  Examine  re¬ 
placements  very  carefuly  for  mastitis 
and  other  diseases  before  purchasing. 
Bovine  mastitis  is  being  controlled 
in  many  dairy  herds  in  New  York 
State  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  serious  economic  problem. 
In  these  herds  veterinary  and  labor¬ 
atory  diagnosis  accompanied  with 
correctly  selected  treatments  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  veterinarian,  are  oasic  factors 
of  success.  But  the  dairyman  who 
succeeds  in  the  control  of  mastitis 
knows  that  he  and  he  alone 
must  insure  the  success  of  mastitis 
control  in  his  herd  through  good 
management  and  sanitation. 


&  UAC 

“Certainly  I  promised  a  sound  farm 
policy,  and  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  is  now  being  made.  I  can  promise 
a  definite  decision  being  reached  be¬ 
fore  next  election.” 

TfiF  RTTRAT,  NEW-YOItKEK 
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At  the  Mid  -  Atlantic  Farm  Show 


HERE  were  178  head  of 
dairy  cattle  exhibited  at 
the  second  annual  Mid- At¬ 
lantic  Farm  Show  pre¬ 
sented  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  December  4-8.  Part  of 
the  concrete  flooring  on 
the  main  level  of  Convention  Hall 
was  removed  for  the  installation  of 
an  aluminum  staircase  down  to  the 
basement  where  the  cattle  were  tied. 
Goats  brought  in  by  the  Garden  State 
Goat  Association  were  exhibited  in 
the  basement,  too,  and  the  118  head 


Goldie  Supreme  Posch  was  senior 
and  grand  champion  Holstein  female 
at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show.  She 
is  owned  by  Forsgate  Farms,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 

of  Hereford  and  Angus  steers  en¬ 
tered  in  the  4-H  Beef  Show  were  also 
there.  With  display  booths  set  up  by 
livestock  associations  and  a  pipeline 
milker  with  bulk  cooling  tank  instal¬ 
led  by  one  of  the  large  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  the  floor  gave 
every  appearance  of  a  busy  barn  on 
a  livestock  farm.  One  difference, 
though,  was  the  availability  of  car¬ 
toned  milk  from  an  automatic  dis¬ 
pensing  machine.  Some  of  the  25,000 
visitors  to  the  five-day  show  stopped 
to  drink  a  carton  of  milk  for  a  dime. 

Young  people’s  activity  was  stres¬ 
sed.  again  this  year.  A  chorus  of  400 
4-H  voices  was  assembled  on  the 
stage  of  the  large  auditorium  to 
open  the  events  on  Saturday,  and 
later  a  16-year-old  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
girl.  Shirley  Downs,  was  chosen  to 
represent  Mid-Atlantic  agriculture  in 
radio  and  television  appearances. 
Fifteen  4-H  girls  were  given  cooking 
prizes  by  a  gas  company — Betty  Fis¬ 
cher  of  Lincoln  Park  won  the  dessert 


Sherwood’s  1,032-pound  Hereford, 
Chino,  for  the  premier  honors.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  steer  was  champion  Hereford; 
the  reserve  Hereford  champion  was 
shown  by  Carol  Drummond.  Other 
winners  in  the  various  light,  medium 
and  heavy  steer  classes  were  Robert 
Sherwood  of  Magnolia  and  Joseph 
Germanio  of  Belleplain.  Phyllis  Potts 
of  Monmouth  was  chosen  best  show¬ 
man;  Ruth  Louise  Propst,  Middlesex 
County,  had  the  prize  records  and 
story.  Jean  Stellatella’s  was  the  best 
first-year  4-H  project.  The  best 
county  4-H  beef  herd  was  from  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  Elmer  Olsen  had  the 
highest  scoring  4-H  project  for  the 
beef  year;  his  champion  steer 
brought  $1.30  a  liveweight  pound  in 
the  4-H  beef  sale. 

In  the  open  classes  for  dairy  cattle 
• — there  were  no  4-H  classes — Haw¬ 
thorn  King  Regal,  owned  by  Vincent 
E.  Sutliff,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  was 
senior  and  grand  champion  Holstein 
bull.  Forsgate  Farms’  Goldie  Su¬ 
preme  Posch  was  grand  champion 
Holstein  female.  In  the  Jersey 
classes,  Beau  Sir  Chance  Volunteer, 
shown  by  John  Stiles  &  Sons,  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  was  grand  champion  bull; 
J.  Wilfred  Runkle’s  Malaga’s  Noble 
Grace,  from  Monrovia,  Md.,  was 
champion  Ayrshire  male  ana  Her¬ 
cules  Bonnie,  owned  by  William 
Attix,  Cheswold,  Del.,  was  champion 
Ayrshire  cow.  The  Guernsey  bull  of 
Lloyd  Westcott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  was 


Chino  ivas  champion  Hereford  steer 
of  the  4-H  show.  Fed,  fit  and  shown 
by  Charles  Sherwood,  Magnolia, 
Camden  County,  N.  J.,  he  weighed 
out  at  1,032  pounds. 


Hercules  Bonnie  was  senior  and 
grand  champion  Ayrshire  female. 
Shown  by  William  Attix  of  Ches¬ 
wold,  Del.,  she  was  also  best 
uddered  Ayrshire. 

award  with  a  Dutch  apple  cake;  and 
five  boys — Clarence  Stang,  Dorrance 
Hall,  Robert  Platts,  James  Snover 
and  Robert  Hoffman — received 
awards  from  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Association.  The  Future 
Farmers  of  American  had  apple  and 
egg  grading  contests  again;  The  Glass- 
boro  N.  J.,  chapter  won  the  apple 
contest  and  Princeton  the  eggs. 
Francis  Abrams  of  Mt.  Holly  was  the 
best  individual  egg  grader.  FFA  boys 
received  pullet  rearing  awards  from 
the  N.  J.  Poultry  Association;  Wil¬ 
liam  Twaddell,  Medford,  and  Frank 
Gromlich,  Lafayette,  were  awarded 
State  Grange  scholarships.  Robert 
Linaberry  of  Columbia,  N.  J.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  winner  of  the  FFA  effi¬ 
cient  dairy  production  contest. 

In  the  4-H  beef  show,  Big  Eric,  the 
1242-lb.  Angus  steer  of  Elmer  Ol¬ 
sen,  Monmouth,  N.  J..  was  selected 
by  Judge  John  Christian,  University 
of  Connecticut,  as  grand  champion. 
Walter  Zimmerer’s  1080-lb.  Angus, 
Malldo  II,  was  reserve  champion. 
Both  these  steers  beat  out  Charles 


grand  champion;  and  Red  Cross 
Noble  Ruth,  owned  by  Francis  Ginn, 
Dickerson,  Md.,  was  champion  Guern¬ 
sey  cow.  The  two-year  old  Brown 
Swiss  bull  from  Active  Acres  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  grand  champion. 
In  the  Brown  Swiss  female  classes, 
Owanamassie  Meridian’s  Clover, 
owned  by  Jack  Smith  of  Far  Hills, 
was  grand  champion.  George  Trim- 
berger  of  Cornell  University  and  C. 
Hilton  Boynton  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  placed  the  dairy 
cattle  classes. 

In  poultry  and  egg  competition,  the 
Tri-County  Auction  Market  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hightstown,  won  the  case-lot 
prizes  for  large  white,  large  brown 
and  medium  brown  eggs;  Flemington 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


About  20  different  varieties  of 
rabbits  were  shoivn  by  Wesley  Kloos. 
No.  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  an  excellent 
4-H  exhibit.  Here  he  holds  a  11-pound 
White  Flemish  Giant,  the  heaviest 
of  all  domestic  rabbit  breeds. 


January  1,  1955 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  40,  Vermont 


will  help 

SAVE  YOUR 
CALVES 

from  deadly  SCOURS 

KALF-KARE  reduces 
the  incidence  of  scours 

KALF-KARE  stimulates 
up  to  20%  faster  growth 

KALF-KARE  promotes 
smooth,  sleek  coats 

KALF-KARE  helps 
assure  strong  healthy 
calves 


MAKE  GRAIN 

HANDLING 

EASIER 


Jgff 


? 
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HAHCE  ELEVATORS 

Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  GO. 

WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  >/e  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  it  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


and  Gear 


$695 


Viking  TRACTORS  &  TILLERS 


[<QO  50~1  —  1  and  2-wheel  ' 

u®T*  \Termsas  low  as 
I  a°d”p.J  $10  per  month 
Write  for  free  catalog  today! 

American  Farm  Mach.  Co.,  Dept,  j-212 

1061~33rd  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.  ■" 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH.  TULIP.  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


\jr-Ki  »|_L_  ULI  I  I  c.  n  DLMUC.  OC.I  .  ul  UUuu  s' •  >V/U 

Set.  SWARTZ  MACHINE  SHOP,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  St  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
teat  canal  in  the  treatment  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab 
Teats,  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 


Contain  Sulfathiazole 

The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  released 
slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
insertion.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 


last  Week 

/  Made  :  :Y 

$ 259*2  " 


Ray  Barta 


with 


Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle, 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 
Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

AMAZING  new  kind  of  Are  extinguisher. 
”  Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Pits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — 
^  In,„  e  Kood  income,  n.  ,T.  Kerr  reports 
0*  $-0  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 

Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstrator  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish).  MERLITE  INDUS- 
ou.vmies  TRIES’  Dept.  61,  114  East  32nd  St., 

New  Midget  Nsw  York  16,  N.  Y.  IN  CANADA: 

Miracle  Mopa  Company,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St 
^PRESTO”  Montreal  1,  P.  Q. 

WOOL  WOOL  WOOL 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NICE 
WARM  BLANKETS  TO  THE  SH1PPENSBURG 
WOOLEN  MILL.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PA. 


Science’s 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Three  Great  Lines 

Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
by  the  following  Dealers: 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Raymond  Bedard,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Delp’s  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Revel  DeWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hirschfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y„ 

R.  D.  1 

George  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville, 

N.  Y. 

Burpee’s  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt.  R.  D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

181  Delaware  St. 

Henry  C.  Morse  &  Son,  Prattville,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie’s  Garage  &  Implement  Co., 

Fiy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaway’s  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  2 

Hallsvillc  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain, 

N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Charles  II.  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
Provost's  Farm  Supply,  Stephentown, 

N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 

Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co., 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swanton  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Hol.oway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  1.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca, 

N.  Y. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Riester’s  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supp  y,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

Wm.  B.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

Leonard’s  Garage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N.  Y. 
Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Harman  &  Almeter,  Strykersviiie,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cochocton,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N,  Y. 

Onondaga  Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Allen,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  Box  7 
Espensclieid  Farm  Lumber  &  Building 
Supp.y,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P.  Kemp,  Dansviile,  N.  Y., 
K.  D.  3  - 

L  D  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2 
Philip  L.  Bailey,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J.  Davin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y, 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Carney  Road 
Walter  J.  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Burt  I.  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Rose  Hill  Sales  &  Service,  Geneva, 
N.  Y„  R.  D.  3 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 
Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Coryn  Farm  Supplies,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

K.  D.  2 
Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Halpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Ini  Wallace  St. 

Harry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
K.  D.  6 

Paul  &  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  124  W. 
Main  St. 

Socketts’  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 
N.  Y. 

Ray  Thilk  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


10  Top  Milk  Issues 

The  R .  N.  Y.  seeks  Mr.  Carey's  views 
on  milk  situation  as  he  assumes  office 
of  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Commissioner. 


The  last  word  in  up-to-date,  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  easy-to-handle, 
equipment  to  take  care  of  every 
farm  and  sawmill  job.  Inspect  this 
machinery  first-hand,  learn  how  it 
can  best  serve  your  needs,  and 
fit  your  budget. 

YOUR  FRICK  DEALER  WILL 
RE  GLAD  TO  SERVE  YOU. 


On  December  11,  The  R.N.Y.  wrote 
to  the  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Carey,  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  of  New  York 
State,  requesting  his  views  on  the 
following  issues  in  the  present  milk 
crisis : 

“1.  Do  you  not  agree  that  there  is 
immediate  need  for  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  through  its  Commissioner, 
to  take  a  more  active  and  aggressive 
position  in  the  administration  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Marketing  Order?  This  is  a  joint 
order  which  to  dairy  farmers  means 
an  order  in  respect  of  which  the 
Federal  and  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partments  have  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities  The  “follow  the 
leader”,  “do  nothing”  policy  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  State  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  since  the  adoption 
of  this  joint  regulation  has  left  much 
undone  and  therefore  leaves  just  that 
more  to  be  desired  and  to  be 
achieved. 

2.  What  are  your  views  on  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  Milkshed 
Committee,  popularly  known  as  the 
Case  Committee  Report?  Do  you  ap¬ 
prove  all  its  recommendations,  or 
part,  and  in  any  event  are  you  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  hearing  on  these  recom¬ 
mendations  so  that  at  least  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  afforded  for  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pros  and  cons,  from 
which  can  emerge  a  mature  and 
beneficial  decision?  If  you  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  hearing,  would  you, 
in  your  capacity  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  initiate  the 
same,  and  how  soon? 

3.  What  are  your  views  on:  (a)  the 
present  Class  I-A  price:  (b)  the  pres¬ 
ent  Class  I-A  pricing  formula;  (c) 
the  present  Class  I-C  price;  and  (d) 
the  present  Class  III  price?  Is  any 
one  of  them  too  high  or  too  low,  and 
what  would  be  your  suggestions  for 
the  necessary  revision,  if  any?  In 
view  of  the  intensive  promotion  by 
milk  dealers  to  develop  consumer 
purchases  of  non-fat  dry  milk,  a  Class 
III  product,  for  fluid  consumption, 
do  you  believe  that  this  non-fat  dry 

!  milk,  sold  for  human  fluid  consump¬ 
tion,  should  be  priced  higher  than 
Class  III? 

4.  The  uniform  price  of  3.5  per 
cent  metropolitan  market  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone  was  §4.47  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  $4.63  in  November.  The 
cost  of  production  for  October,  as 
estimated  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  $5.41; 
and  for  November,  $5.42.  Your  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  best  and  how  quickly 
the  farm  price  of  milk  can  be 
brought  up  at  least  to  the  farmer’s 
cost  of  production,  wrould  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  present 
Federal  flexible  price  support  pro¬ 
gram?  What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
disparity  between  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  feed  grain  price  supports? 

6.  In  any  producer  referendum  on 
amendments  to  the  Federal -St  ate 
Order,  both  the  Agriculture  Market- 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  of  New  York  permit  a 
cooperative  to  vote  its  contract  mem¬ 
bership  as  a  unit  either  for  or  against 
an  amendment.  Do  you  believe  that 
this  is  consistent  with  democratic 
principles?  Do  you  think  it  strength 
ens  or  weakens  cooperative  member¬ 
ships,  both  quantitatively  and  quali¬ 
tatively?  And  do  you  think  it  ad¬ 
versely  affects  producer  participation 
in  order  activities? 

7.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  for  the  past  20  years  as  to 


whether  Sections  258  c  and  258-j  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  are 
of  more  benefit  to  producers,  or  to 
dealers.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  either  of 
these  licensing  sections,  and  why?  If 
your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  do 
you  plan  to  offer  any  bill  or  bills  for 
consideration  and  possible  adoption 
by  the  1955  Legislature? 

8.  There  has  been  even  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  recent  years  on  the  price 
spread.  Last  Summer,  the  House  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee  made  public  a 
report  on  the  fluid  milk  price  spread. 
This  past  week  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  after  investigating 
milk  manufacturing  operations  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  reported 
an  ever-widening  price  spread  on  all 
manufactured  milk  products,  and 
urged  that  processors  “reexamine 
their  operating  costs  and  their  profit- 
and-loss  statements  and  take  some 
action  to  reduce  the  margin  spread  in 
prices  and  to  prevent  a  further 
spread  of  this  margin”.  Are  you  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  merit  of  these  findings 
and  what  do  you  suggest  can  be  done 
by  you,  as  Commissioner,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  remedy  this  inequity? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  powers 
vested  in  you  under  Section  256-a  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  to 
audit  the  books  of  milk  dealers  and 
cooperatives  could  be  exercised  to 
the  benefit  of  producers  in  this  re¬ 
gard  and,  if  so;  do  you  intend  to  ex¬ 
ercise  these  powers  upon  taking  of¬ 
fice  and  make  public  your  results,  as 
provided  for  in  Section  256-a? 

9.  In  this  same  connection,  your 
opinion  of  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Erwin 
Commission,  would  be  most  helpful. 
Do  you  think  that  this  Committee 
could  and  should  be  revitalized  so  as 
to  conduct  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  the  spread,  instead  of  the  white¬ 
wash  “study”  previously  made,  im¬ 
plemented  where  necessary  by  its 
powers  of  subpoena? 

10.  Once  again,  milk  advertising  is 
very  much  an  issue  The  1954  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  advocated  “aggres¬ 
sive  measures  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion  of  dairy  and  other  New  York 
food  products”.  How  do  you  think 
this  can  best  be  achieved:  (a)  by  a 
milk  advertising  program  financed  by 
the  State:  (b)  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal-State  Order  providing  for 
deductions  from  producers’  milk 
checks;  or  (c)  by  “the  establishment 
of  modernized  terminal  produce  mar¬ 
kets  in  large  urban  areas  to  help  cut 
down  the  price  spread”,  as  advocated 
in  the  1954  Democratic  platform? 
Along  the  same  lines,  do  you  think 
that  the  installation  of  fluid  milk 
vending  machines  and/or  the  legaliz¬ 
ing  of  gallon  jugs  would  be  of  any 
aid  in  increasing  the  producer’s  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  in  a  pleasant 
mood  these  days.  They  feel  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  getting  tighter  and 
tighter  and  they  look  to  government 
to  get  them  out  of  that  straitjacket 
into  which  they  believe — and  with 
much  good  reason — government  has 
placed  them. 

Nor  can  this  cost-price  squeeze  be 
regarded  as  something  novel  or  tem¬ 
porary.  It  represents  a  long-range 
trend  that  began  some  20  years  ago, 
and  was  but  temporarily  suspended, 
first  by  World  War  II  and  later  by 
the  Korean  War.  Any  economy  that 
relies  for  its  stimulation  on  a  war¬ 
time  emergency  is  not  a  healthy  eco¬ 
nomy.  Usually — and  this  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  milk— the  reason  is  that  it 
has  been  a  neglected  economy.  Here, 


then,  is  there  presented  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  engage  in  a  drastic  program 
of  complete  overhauling  and  stream¬ 
lining.  Not  only  is  the  opportunity 
presented;  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  dairy  industry,  as  we  know 
it,  can  possibly  survive.  A  competent 
public  official  can  go  a  long  way, 
even  alone,  to  bring  about  the  neces¬ 
sary  reforms. 

It  is  therefore  our  judgment  that  a 
statement  from  you  at  this  time  in 
answer  to  these  specific  questions — 
and  as  full  as  you  desire  to  make  it — 
would  be  a  constructive  force  for 
good  in  this  milkshed,  and  of  great 
interest  to  ail  dairy  farmers  in  the 
State.  In  addition,  it  could  well  fur¬ 
nish  a  firm  basis  of  farmer  support 
that  is  always  needed  by  any  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  initiate  every  possible  re¬ 
form,  to  adopt  sound,  constructive 
measures,  and  in  general  to  do  as 
good  a  job  as  he  knows  how  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  dairy¬ 
men. 

Let  us  assure  you  of  our  best 
wishes  for  every  success  in  your  new, 
most  responsible  post.  Having  been 
acquainted  with  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  many  years,  you  surely 
know  that  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  will  support  to  the  fullest 
a  commissioner  of  agriculture  who 
performs  his  task  with  intelligence, 
industry,  imagination  and  fearless¬ 
ness,  and,  most  important,  with  the 
best  interests  of  farmers  at  heart.” 


By  wire  dated  December  15,  Mr. 
Carey  replied: 

“Suggest  that  you  not  reserve  space 
in  your  paper  for  complete  explora¬ 
tion  of  my  views  on  milk  problems  at 
this  time.  Will  not  be  Commissioner 
until  January  first.  Letter  will  follow 
this  telegram.” 

Mr.  Carey’s  letter,  dated  December 
16,  read  as  follows: 

“I  appreciated  receiving  your  letter 
of  December  11  pointing  up  many  of 
the  pertinent  problems  in  the  miJk 
situation  today.  You  really  covered 
the  waterfront  (i.e.  I  infer  that  you 
pose  these  issues  as  being  of  a  con¬ 
troversial  nature).  I  also  recognize 
the  importance  of  these  problems 
both  from  a  State  and  National 
standpoint. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  at 
least  two  things  involved  in  answer¬ 
ing  your  letter.  First,  that  a  well 
developed  program  which  is  well 
thought  out  and  recognizes  the  many 
angles  involved  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant.  Secondly,  I  do  not  become 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  until  January  1  and  feel  the 
time  inappropriate  for  me  to  take  a 
definite  stand  on  such  controversial 
issues.  After  January  1,  I  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  sit  down  with 
you  and  discuss  any  or  all  of  these 
problems  at  length.  I  am  sure  coop¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  many  in¬ 
terests  in  this  milkshed  will  bring 
lasting  results.” 


NTER 


O  W  E  N  ' 
PEN)  FIELD 
,  i=  OX 
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Five  good  reasons 
CRAINE  can  give  you.#« 


Free-Choice  Feeding  of 
Phenothiazine 

Does  the  free-choice  administra¬ 
tion  of  phenothiazine  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  lambs  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  infestation  with  internal 
parasites?  J.  l.  w. 

That  the  free-choice  administra¬ 
tion  of  phenothiazine  affords  con¬ 
siderable  protection  to  lambs  which 
have  been  exposed  to  heavy  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  intestinal  wireworm 
and  the  common  stomach  work,  was 
shown  by  a  second  year’s  observa¬ 
tion  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Four  lambs  on  a  contaminated 
pasture,  with  access  to  a  mixture  of 
phenothiazine  and  salt  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  nine,  gained  eight  pounds 
more  per  animal  during  the  24-week 
experiment  at  Beltsville  than  did 
four  lambs  on  a  similarly  contamin¬ 
ated  pasture  with  access  to  salt  only. 
Scouring,  which  is  the  prominent 
symptom  of  wireworm  infection,  and 
anemia,  which  is  a  typical  symptom 
of  stomach  work  infection,  were  not 
manifested  by  the  medicated  lambs, 
although  both  symptoms  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  those  having  access  to  plain 
salt,  the  symptoms  persisting  to  the 
end  or  the  experiment  or  until 
death.  None  of  the  medicated  sheep 
died,  whereas  in  the  untreated  group 
there  was  one  dead,  and  another 
lamb  was  near  death  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment.  The  untreated  lambs 
polluted  the  pasture  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  eggs  of  both  kinds  of  para¬ 
sites;  the  treated  lambs  did  not.  At 
autopsy  the  worm  counts  provided  a 
further  index  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  medication:  the 
treated  animals  harbored  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  wireworms  as  the 
controls  did  and  only  one-third  as 
many  stomach  worms.  Moreover,  car¬ 
cass  grades  averaged  “good”  for  the 
lambs  on  phenothiazine  and  “medi¬ 
um”  for  those  on  plain  salt. 


watered  only  once  daily.  Water  in¬ 
take  affects  production  from  high 
producing  cows  more  than  it  does 
low  producers. 

Cows  will,  if  allowed  free  access 
to  water,  ingest  from  four  to  six 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  milk  they 
produce.  This  is  not  astonishing 
when  it  is  considered  that  their  milk 
averages  containing  over  87  per  cent 
water,  and  the  animal  tissues  are  also 
high  in  moisture.  The  figure  includes 
water  consumed  in  their  feed  and  in 
the  water  which  they  drink.  When 
cows  are  watered,  free  access,  from 
automatic  bowls,  they  drink  about  10 
times  each  24  hours,  about  one-third 
of  this  during  the  night.  When  auto¬ 
matic  drinking  cups  are  not  available 
for  the  cows,  they  should  be  watered 
at  least  twice  dailv 


Feeding  Sudan  Grass  Seed 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  we 
could  grind  a  little  Sudan  grass  seed 
in  our  dairy  feed  to  substitute  for  the 
linseed  meal.  Has  this  seed  any  feed 
value  as  a  dairy  feed?,  c.  a.  g. 

Sudan  grass  has  the  following  nu¬ 
tritive  value:  digestible  protein,  9.2 
per  cent;  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.d.n.),  48.4  per  cent.  This  compares 
with  the  average  nutritive  value  of 
corn  of  6.6  per  cent  for  digestible  pro¬ 
tein;  and  80  per  cent  t.d.n.  It  also 
compares  with  old  process  linseed 
meal  with  a  digestible  content  of 
almost  31  per  cent  and  about  77  per 
cent  t.d.n.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
that  Sudan  grass  seed  is  not  suited 
to  substitute  as  a  protein  concentrate 
in  the  daily  feed.  However,  it  can  be 
substituted  for  part  of  the  corn  meal 
if  desired,  but  it  would  take  almost 
twice  as  much  on  a  pound  for  pound 
basis  to  supply  the  same  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients. 


CONCRETE 


Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  Kelp  you  ... 

Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 

Five  types  to  choose  from  ... 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two — but  FIVE  type? 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding ! 

It  eosfs  you  nothing... 

- — to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
—let  him  help  you  . . . 


Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous' 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

115  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


Watering  Dairy  Cows  in 
Winter 

Does  it  increase  milk  production 
to  have  water  available  during  the 
Winter  for  high  producing  dairy 
cows  and,  if  so,  about  how  much,  per¬ 
centagewise?  c.  m.  s. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  shows  that  when  high 
producing  dairy  cows  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  water  in  automatic  drinking 
cups,  they  give  from  three  to  four 
per  cent  more  milk  than  if  they  are 
watered  twice  daily.  High  producing 
cows,  which  are  classed  as  those 
making  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  will  give  from  six  to  11  per 
cent  more  milk  than  if  they  are 


CatHe  Gnaw  Wood 

My  cattle  gnaw  wood  and  boards  1 
whenever  they  can.  What  is  wrong 
with  them?  mrs.  j.  b. 

When  cattle  gnaw  wood  and 
boards  it  is  an  indication  of  a  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency.  When  such  a 
deficiency  exists,  it  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  immediately,  but  the  best 
method  is  to  add  20  pounds  of 
steamed  bone  meal  to  each  ton  of 
their  grain  feed.  In  addition,  keep 
available  at  all  times  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  containing 
a  high  proportion  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  You  should  also  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  your  pasture, 
hay  and  silage  fields  are  properly 
supplied  with  phosphorus.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  superphosphate  to  the  soils 
may  increase  your  crop  yields  and 
also  correct  the  nutritional  deficien-  | 
cy  in  your  cattle. 


Ruptured  Men 

Get  $3.50  Gift 

for  Trying  This 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Here  is  an 
improved  means  of  holding  rup¬ 
ture  that  has  benefitted  thousands 
of  ruptured  men  and  women  in 
the  last  year. 


Inconspicuous  without  leg  straps, 
elastic  belts,  body  encircling  spi’ings 
or  harsh  pads,  it  has  caused  many 
to  say,  “I  don’t  see  how  it  holds  so 
easy.  I  would  not  have  believed,  had 
I  not  tried  it.” 


Dairyfnan  s 

FAST  h 


Favorite  for 


Profitable  19-Year-Old  Producer  Reproduces  Again 


Crusader’s  Joyce  of  Windy  Top ,  a  registered  Ayrshire  cow  owned  by  William 
Hoellerich  of  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  had  this,  her  15th, 
calf  early  in  August  after  having  produced  179,151  pounds  of  milk  and  7,412 
pounds  fat  in  14  previous  lactations.  She  ivas  born  in  1935  on  the  farm  of 
B.  L.  and  M.  M.  Byington  in  Charlotte.  Vt.  Her  highest  record,  15,739  pounds 
milk  and  734  pounds  fat,  was  made  at  11  years  of  age. 


You  can’t  lose  by  trying.  It  is 
sent  to  you  on  30  days  trial.  You 
receive  a  $3.50  special  truss  as  a 
gift  for  making  this  trial. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
It’s  free.  Just  address  Physician’s 
Appliance  Company,  9558  Koch 
Bldg.,  2906  Main,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 


SURE  BEATS 
THE  OLD  WAY” 


USE  ONLY  THE 
ORIGINAL 


GENUINE 


hastraI§£ 

and  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow 
mark.  BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  $12.50.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.80;  500, 

$7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  P-2  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
cal  ves,  kids,  lambs — and 
nc  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting, no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — 1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


January  1,  1955 


PIPE  S M OJ<  E R S :  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY,  GLEAM,  NEW  YORK 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 

Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-on- 
contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  At 
your  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Free 
copy,  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Keg.  Pat.  Attj. 

?31  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  B.  G. 
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Poultrymen ’s  Meeting  In 
Syracuse ,  January  19—20 


The  Poultrymen’s  League  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  which  is  composed 
of  poultrymen  of  the  counties  of 
Cayuga,  Cortland,  Jefferson,  Madi¬ 
son,  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  Wayne 
is  holding  an  exposition  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Grounds  January 
19-20.  Central  New  York  is  an  im¬ 
portant  poultry  section  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1950  census  the  sale  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products  in  these 
counties  amounted  to  more  than  12 
million  dollars.  The  league  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  the  County 
Agents  and  the  Poultry  Committees 
of  the  seven  counties  and  the  expo¬ 
sition  is  expected  to  be  of  interest 
to  poultrymen  throughout  the  State. 
A  full-scale  trade  show  will  be  part 
of  the  exposition  and  will  give 


poultrymen  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  is  new  in  the  way  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  Milan  R.  Tucker,  Box 
655,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  is  chairman  of 
the  trade  show  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  exhibiting  any  product. 

The  aim  is  to  have  a  poultry  show 
for  poultrymen,  and  the  theme  of  the 
show  will  be  problems  of  marketing. 
This  is  a  grave  time  for  poultry 
farmers.  For  many  months  now 
prices  received  have  been  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  improvement.  Many  farmers 
do  not  know  whether  to  buy  chicks 
or  not,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
many  who  do  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  chicks.  The  educational  part  of 
the  program  will  attempt  to  answer 


some  of  the  questions  in  a  way  that 
will  help  farmers  to  make  decisions 
for  the  coming  year.  Speakers  will 
be  encouraged  to  really  face  up  to 
the  problems  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  Among  things' to  be 
discussed  will  be  the  efficiency  of 
present  marketing  arrangements.  Al¬ 
so  of  interest  will  be  a  study  of 
farmers  who  have  been  able  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  products  at  prices  above 
the  market,  even  in  these  times,  and 
in  this,  it  is  hoped  to  have  one 
of  the  new  egg  vending  machines  on 
display.  It  has  been  noted  that  some 
poultry  and  turkey  farmers  who  have 
developed  good  retail  outlets  have 
been  receiving  almost  twice  as  much 
for  their  products  compared  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  sell  at  wholesale.  While 
poultrymen  have  been  concentrating 
on  improving  their  production  effi¬ 
ciency,  their  share  of  the  consumers' 
dollar  has  been  growing  less  and  less. 
It  well  may  be  that  survival  in  the 
future  will  depend  upon  how  well 


farmers  can  control  the  marketing  of 
their  products.  Also,  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  discussion  of  price  supports 
and  their  effects  upon  eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  especially  those  sections  which 
forbid  farmers  to  raise  grain  for  their 
own  needs. 

The  Poultrymen’s  League  was 
formed  two  years  ago  when  the  City 
of  Syracuse  passed  a  poultry  code 
which  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  farmers  to  sell  poultry  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  After  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
during  which  the  League  received 
the  support  of  every  poultry  organ 
ization  in  the  Northeast  the  code 
was  rewritten  and  the  worst  features 
were  dropped.  The  experience  was  a 
lesson  to  all  in  the  value  of  united 
action.  The  present  officers  of  the 
League  are  as  follows:  Raymond 
Sachs,  Camillus,  president;  Viv. 
Lamb,  Oswego,  vice-pres.:  Carl 
Schwarzer,  Manlius,  sec.;  and  Don 
Ward,  Syracuse, -treas. 


Northeastern  Poultry 
Co-op.  Meets 

The  second  annual  meeting 
of  Northeastern  Poultry  Coop¬ 
erative  Assn,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
was  recently  held  in  New  York 
City,  with  only  two  members 
absent.  After  hearing  the  cus¬ 
tomary  statements  on  finances 
and  statistical  reports,  which 
showed  a  healthy  growth  and 
operation,  Paul  L.  Coates  of 
Coatesville,  Pa,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Kingsley  Brown  of 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Howard  A.  Richards  of 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  succeeded 
Coates  as  vice-president  and 
Gerald  M.  Luff  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Van  Wagenen  were  re-elected 
treasurer  and  secretary  respect¬ 
ively.  New  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  are  John  B. 
Randall,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
replacing'  Albert  Cohen,  Wood¬ 
ridge,  N.  Y.,  and  Lester  W. 
Brinker,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  re¬ 
placing  K.  M.  Souders,  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.  Clayton  H.  Stains, 
Fiemington,  N.  J.,  was  chosen 
to  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Pullets  Reared  on 
All-Mash  Ration 

My  pullets  were  reared  on 
an  all-mash  ratiop.  What  would 
you  suggest  feeding  them  now? 
They  are  just  coming  into  pro¬ 
duction  and  ai'e  laying  quite  a 
few  soft-shelled  eggs.  j.  f. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  reared  your  pullets  on  a 
complete  all-mash  ration,  I 
would  suggest  continuing  the 
same  feeding  schedule,  but 
using  a  complete  egg-mash 
from  now  on.  The  soft-shelled 
eggs  you  notice  are  more  or 
less  normal  for  young  pullets 
just  coming  into  production.  I 
think  you  will  note  in  another 
six  weeks  or  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  greatly  reduced. 


you  at  laying  eggs”? 


JANUARY 

1955 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


Do  You  Think  These  Figures  Are  Accurate? 

(4  sq.  ft.  per  layer  most  profitable) 


Two  years  ago  we  had  one  pen  of  450 
pullets  housed  where  we  normally  house 
600  to  700  birds.  These  450  pullets  had 
4  square  feet  of  floor, space  per  bird. 
They  were  the  last  we  housed  and  that’s 
why  there  were  so  few  in  the  pen.  They 
R5d  a  top  production  of  95%,  they  were 
over  90%  for  about  5  months,  and  in 
August  they  were  still  laying  85%  and 
were  starting  their  9th  month  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Archie  Fortner,  foreman  of  our  trap- 
nest  farm,  says  that  birds  housed  with 
this  much  room  make  more  money  than 
birds  that  are  more  crowded.  He  ought 
to  know.  He’s  been  at  it  for  over  40  years. 


When  I  saw  an  article  recently  telling 
about  experiments  run  where  birds  are 
crowded  in  one  bird  for  each  square  foot 
of  floor  space  and  using  special  equip¬ 
ment,  I  got  to  thinking  about  it  and 
have  come  up  with  the  following  table. 
The  article  on  the  experiment  said  that 
production  on  the  crowded  birds  which 
had  1  square  foot  of  floor  space  was  50%. 
I  would  expect  that  this  is  about  correct. 
Another  thing  Archie  says  is  that  when 
you  crowd  pullets,  you  carry  out  more 
dead  ones,  and  eventually  you  get  down 
to  the  same  number  of  birds  anyway,  so 
why  not  put  in  fewer  to  start  with? 


Pen 

No. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Per  Hen 

No. 

Hens 

%  Pro¬ 
duction 

%  Annual 
Mortality 

Per  Day 

Egg* 

Egg 

Value 

Feed 

Cost 

Profit 

Over  Feed 

Deprecia¬ 

tion 

Profit 

1 

4 

750 

90 

15 

675 

$27.00 

$11.75 

$15.75 

$  4.26 

$11.49 

2 

3 

1000 

80 

17 

800 

32.00 

14.00 

18.00 

5.71 

12.29 

3 

2 

1500 

65 

20 

975 

39.00 

20.25 

18.75 

8.63 

10.12 

4 

1 

3000 

50 

25 

1500 

60.00 

39.00 

21.00 

17.46 

3.54 

EXPLANATION:  These  figures  assume 
that  you  and  I  have  4  pens  each  100  feet 
by  30  feet  making  them  3000  square  feet 
each.  In  pen  one,  we  allow  them  4  square 
feet  and  have  750  pullets.  Pen  two,  3 
square  feet  and  1000  pullets.  Pen  three, 
2  square  feet  and  1500  pullets.  Pen  four, 
1  square  foot  and  3000  pullets.  The  next 
column  gives  the  percent  production  we 
expect  from  each  pen.  I  think  this  is 
accurate  but  if  you  think  it’s  wrong  you 
could  work  up  your  own  set  of  figures.  I 
think  the  next  is  probably  accurate  on 
mortality  although  I  would  expqct  the 
crowded  pen  to  show  a  higher  mortality 
than  this  particularly  if  the  birds  get  to 
picking,  or  if  they  push  one  another 
around  to  the  point  where  many  birds 
starve  to  death.  The  next  several  columns 
are  on  a  per  day  basis.  It  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  this  number  of  birds  will  lay 
per  day,  the  egg  value  at  per  egg,  feed 
cost  at  5 <■  per  pound.  I  have  figured  30 
pounds  of  feed  per  hundred  birds  per 
day  for  pen  one,  pen  two — 28  pounds, 
pen  three — 27  pounds,  and  pen  four — 
26  pounds  per  hundred  birds  per  day.  I 
have  figured  the  profit  over  feed  costs  and 
then  I  have  figured  the  value  of  the  birds 
at  the  end  of  the  year  at  50('  per  bird  and 
subtracted  this  from  what  the  pullets 
were  worth  at  let’s  say  $2.50  per  bird 


when  they  were  housed  which  gives  a 
depreciation  per  day  for  each  of  these 
pens.  When  you  figure  it  out  this  way, 
you  get  the  profit  that  is  shown  in  the 
last  column. 

From  these  figures,  if  I’m  right,  I 
would  conclude  that  White  Leghorns 
should  be  housed  at  4  square  feet  per 
bird.  You  might  say  that  pen  1  would 
not  lay  90%  more  than  2  or  3  months 
and  maybe  that’s  right,  but  I  could 
counter  by  saying  that  pen  4  would  not 
lay  as  high  as  50%  very  long  either.  Of 
course  they  might  get  up  to  better  than 
50%  if  quite  a  few  birds  died  off  early 
and  thereby  cut  the  number  and  there¬ 
fore  the  competition  among  the  birds. 

As  I  see  it  the  whole  secret  here  is 
competition  among  birds.  You  can  de¬ 
beak  them  and  everything  else  and  still 
competition  counts.  They’ve  got  to  get 
lots  of  feed  and  water  whenever  they 
want  it  to  give  you  maximum  results. 

To  fill  up  a  house  with  3,000  birds 
you’ve  got  to  have  a  lot  more  brooding 
facilities  and  buy  a  lot  more  chicks  and 
you’ve  got  to  risk  a  lot  more  money. 
Therefore  I  see  no  logic  in  crowding 
pullets  in  the  laying  house. 

We  as  breeders  constantly  crowd  our 
birds  in  the  brooder  house  and  in  the 
laying  house  in  order  to  find  the  birds 


that  can  stand  adverse  conditions  the 
best.  We  do  this  so  that  when  you  buy 
them  and  give  them  exceptionally  fine 
conditions,  then  you  get  very  high  pro¬ 
duction,  and  excellent  livability. 

We  Are  Trying  Awfully  Hard:  We  are 
working  like  fury  here  trying  to  produce 
a  better  and  better  bird  every  year.  We 
have  a  complete  set  of  IBM  machines. 
All  of  our  records  are  on  cards,  we  can 
do  the  work  much  more  rapidly,  and  we 
have  much  more  complete  information 
by  using  the  IBM  machines.  While  I 
think  we  have  improved  our  birds  a  lot 
during  the  last  15  years,  I  think  we’re 
going  to  improve  them  at  a  faster  rate 
during  the  next  10  years.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  sell  you  chicks  and  prove  to 
you  how  we  can  improve  the  birds  that 
we  sell  to  you.  I’d  like  to  invite  you  to 
be  one  of  our  customers  and  I  hope  that 
as  time  goes  on  I  can  help  keep  you  well 
informed  on  the  poultry  business  and 
bring  up  arguments,  many  of  them  de¬ 
batable,  for  you  to  think  about,  and  I 
think  if  you’re  well  informed  you’ll  make 
more  money  with  your  poultry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(3-  ‘S<z&c*c£ 

P.  S.  I’ll  try  to  answer  your  questions 
whether  you  buy  chicks  from  us  or  not. 


I  would  certainly  like  to  sell  you 
chicks  and  hope  you'll  send  the 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  ad 
fo  us  for  our  catalog  which  I  think 
you  will  find  instructive. 
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mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  -  -  -  -  - 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  ,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  us  your  free  48  page  catalog  and  latest  issue  of  Babcock  s  Healthy 
Chick  News. 

Post  Office . . . - . State . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Self  Vaccination  for  Newcastle 


iiVSS  immunization  tech¬ 
niques  for  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  prevention  by  spray, 
dust  pump  and  drinking 
water  methods  have  now 
been  d  e  v  e  1  op  e  ed  by 
scientists.  The  methods 
offer  an  opportunity  to  save  much  of 
the  former  cost  and  labor  of  New¬ 
castle  vaccination.  A  moi'e  important 
advantage  of  mass  administration  of 
vaccine,  however,  is  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  human  error  or  abuse  in 
handling  the  vaccine  is  reduced.  The 
birds  vaccinate  themselves  by  breath¬ 
ing  or  drinking. 

The  spray  method  is  recommended 
for  use  on  birds  three  weeks  old  or 
older  and  the  drinking  water  method, 
where  an  early  initial  vaccination  is 
necessary,  for  chicks  three  .  days  to 
three  weeks  old.  The  dried  virus,  in¬ 
tranasal  type  of  Newcastle  vaccine, 
widely  used  by  eye  and  nose  drop 
methods,  is  the  kind  prescribed  for 
both  new  techniques.  It  is  alive,  but 
harmless. 

The  new  methods  are  easy  to  use 
and  require  little  preparatory  work. 
When  using  the  drinking  water 
method,  however,  disinfectants  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  the  water  until  the 
vaccination  is  completed;  all  water 
founts  must  be  free  from  any  disin¬ 
fectant  residue.  The  vaccine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  through  water  simply  by 
mixing  it  into  a  given  amount  of 
water  and  supplying  it  to  chicks  after 
they  have  been  water-starved  for 
about  four  hours  or  overnight. 

The  spray  method  can  be  used 
wherever  birds  are  in  a  building 
which  can  be  closed  to  prevent  drafts. 
Windows  and  doors  must  be  shut, 
ventilating  fans  must  be  turned  off 
and  any  other  large  openings  closed 
temporarily.  With  this  done  and  the 
vaccine  put  into  a  special  sprayer — 
or  an  ordinary,  inexpensive  dust 
pump  or  gun  will  do,  the  vaccine  is 
sprayed  throughout  the  house.  The 
sprayer  produces  a  very  fine  mist 
which  evaporates  quickly,  leaving 
the  virus  suspended  in  air.  As  the 


virus  settles  to  the  floor,  the  birds 
breathe  in  an  effective  amount  of  it. 
The  building  should  be  kept  closed 
for  15  minutes  after  spraying.  The 
dust  pump  should  be  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  immunization  purposes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  10,000 
birds  can  be  vaccinated  in  less  than 
30  minutes  by  the  spray  method.  The 
immunity  produced  by  it  has  been 
found  stronger  than  that  produced 
by  any  other  method  employing  the 
Hitchner  strain  of  virus.  The  im¬ 
munity  caused  by  the  spray  method 
is  as  great  as  that  found  in  birds 
recovered  from  a  severe  natural  out¬ 
break  of  Newcastle  disease.  In  one 
flock  given  a  single  spray  vaccination 
at  three  weeks  of  age,  the  immunity 
resulting  was  about  2,000  times 
greater  than  that  usually  following 
a  carefully  administered  eye  drop 
vaccination. 

Through  spray  vaccination,  the  vac¬ 
cine  virus  enters  the  birds  by  the 
route  most  commonly  taken  by  a 
natural  infection.  The  birds  breathe 
in  the  vaccine  which  has  been 
sprayed  throughout  the  house  and 
the  virus  lodges  deep  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  tract.  This  exposes  a  larger  area 
of  sensitive  tissue  to  the  vaccine  than 
do  eye  or  nose  drop,  intramuscular 
or  drinking  water  methods.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  responsible  for  the  greater 
antibody  response  which  follows.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  strength  of  im¬ 
munity  produced  by  suitable  spray 
vaccination,  when  properly  done,  and 
its  importance  as  extra  protection 
against  a  severe  Newcastle  exposure, 
the  drop  and  drinking  water  methods 
are  recommended  only  as  supple¬ 
ments  to  spray  vaccination  in  areas 
where  baby  chick  vaccination  is  ad¬ 
visable.  The  drinking  water  method 
is  said  to  produce  immunity  com¬ 
parable  to  that  from  the  drop 
methods. 

A  recommended,  up-to-date  New¬ 
castle  vaccination  schedule  is  as 
follows:  For  broilers,  in  areas  where 
baby  chick  vaccination  is  advisable,  I 
vaccinate  at  day-old  or  older  by  the 
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HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

the  bird  that  meets 
today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 

. . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 

This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 

NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 

FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 

HUBBARD 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  73 
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American  Scientific  Lab.,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

In  the  drinking  water  method  of  Newcastle  vaccination,  the  chicks  immu¬ 
nize  themselves  as  they  quench  their  thirst. 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 


AT  MARSHALL'S  YOU  GET ... 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying-  test  record 
holder.  Random  Sample  Test  Winners. 

R .  I .  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus-' 

tomers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  West  N.  Y.  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres) — Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-0,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


/"MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  ^ 

Pay  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired 
Blooi, tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

PELLMANS  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 

iimmmiimmiimmi’- 
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=  “A  Blue  Chip  Stock”  = 

|  NOTED  FOR  MONEY  -  MAKING  = 

=  PERFORMANCE  = 

“  Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  H 
“  cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  H 

—  year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  “ 

—  greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have  — 
S3  been  relying  on?  The  answer  is,  “of  — 
IS  course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as  — 
~  hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  33 
“  ed  poultrvmen  have  done— and  depend  31 

—  on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  = 

—  to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  H 

—  baby  chick  investment.  H 

■3j  Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  — 

—  baby  chicks  bear  in  m;nd  that  your  — 

SI  present  strain  of  birds  must  Increase  — 
n  their  egg  production  more  than  10  — 

IS  percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  H 
“  which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  H 

—  year-out  from  STERN’S  “Longevity”  IS 

—  LEGHORNS.  ~ 

SI  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  — 
=  PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  ■= 

5iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiiii? 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

•  STERN’S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 
Eggs! 

•  STERNS  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match¬ 
less  Meat  Quality ! 

•  STERN  S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  The  Best 
“All-Purpose”  Bird  Today! 

•  STERN’S  SEX  LINKS  —  None  Better  in  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 

U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 


and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN' 
CHICKS 

BOM  2  to  S  YEAR  010  ] 

L LEGHORN 


I  10  Free  sensational  cut-price 
9  ”,,T“  mo  V*LBES  mid  chicks 

*“  u.  S.  APPROVED  PULLOR1JM  Cl  FAN 


WITH 
EVERY 


Lederle  Lab.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
Using  vaccine  dust  in  an  inexpensive  dust  pump  or  gun  is  an  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  immunizing  birds  to  Newcastle  disease. 

January  1,  1955 


10  Extra  Chicks  At  No  Additional  Cost 
builds  healthy  chicks  that  really  pay  off 
weekly.  100‘i  live  delivery.  Shipped  F. 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  S.  C.  REDS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES . 

WYAN  X  HAMPS.  ROCK  X  HAMPS, 
HAMP  X  ROCKS,  CO  R  N  I S  H  X  H  A  M  PS, 
CORNISH  X  ROCKS,  DELAWARE  X 

HAMPS.  WHITE  AMERICANS . 

LARGE  TYPE  LOP  OVER  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

BROWN  LEGHOHRNS,  AUSTRA- 
WHITES.  ANCONAS, 

WHITE-BLACK  MINORCAS . 

WH.  &  BL.  GIANTS,  BRAHMAS.... 
S.  L.  WYAN,  AUSTRALORPS. 

BUFF  ROCKS.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
COLUMBIA  ROCKS . 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Chicks  Shipped  Any  Time.  Mt.  Healthy  special  egg  breeding 
—  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big  fluffy  chicks 
O.B.  our  hatchery.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay. 


PRICES  PER 

100 

Non-Sexed  Pullets 

311.95  $19.90 

Cockerels 

$11.95 

<55  Per  100 

+  S'  -Jv  LEFT  OVERS 

ALL  HEAVIES,  NO 

12.50 

19.90 

13.90 

LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS.  NO  SEX 

13.95 

29.90 

3.95 

GUARANTEE.  N  O 

EXTRA  CHICKS. 

14.95 

31.90 

3.95 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

16.95 

14.95 

26.00 

18.00 

12— S3  75  50— $13.50 
25— $7.25  100— $25.00 

21.90 

13.90 

DEFT.  R 

MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  some  of  tlia 
finest  White  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  you  have 
ever  seen — also  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  as  well  as 
all  the  other  popular 
breeds  They  are  from 
the  leading  egg  lay¬ 
ing  strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  Get  in  touch  with 
us  at  once  —  tell  us 
the  quantity  —  breed 
—  sex  —  and  the 
da.e  you  want  them  — 
then  we  will  tell  you 

what  an  amazing  )>argain_we  will  give  you  for 
these  highest  quality  1955  baby  chicks.  Phone, 
write  or  wire  us  today.  Avoid  the  Spring  KUSH 
with  its  high  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of 
the  nicest  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Started  Pullets 
ever  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  -  4-6-8-12  weeks 

of  age  —  fully  fea¬ 
thered  out  and  ready 
for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
also  our  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  as  well  as  the 
other  popular  breeds, 
and  they  are  priced 
lower  than  you  could  raise  them  yourself.  All  our 
breeders  are  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today. 
Aoid  the  Spring  Rush. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

There’s  money  in  Capons.  They  always  bring 
the  highest  prices  on  the  market.  Why  not  try 
some  this  year?  We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Write  today  for  our  low  prices.  Avoid  the 
Spring  Rush! 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Stnmy- 
lirook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  KINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


PROFIT- 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Here's  How  to  Protit; 

•  Buy  Quality 
Chicks,  Market 
Quality  Eggs. 

•  Start  Checks 
Early,  Get  More 
Eggs  When  Prices 
Are  Highest. 

•  New!  Free  Catalog! 
e  Order  Now  —  Save  with  Discount 

Alien  H.  BULKLEY  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  Lane,  Tei.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

For  Meat — Our  Meat- Bred  Barred 
Rocks  arc  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
grow  faster. 

For  Eggs — Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
Links)  have  hybrid  v.gor  —  are 
ideal  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  34fft  Year  Proven  Qualitv 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHiRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
r  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

tolmanTwhite  rocks 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  AT  10  WEEKS 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  0.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  of  50  or  more).  Circular  Free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SON  ,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 
— Bali  Red-Rocks  and  Ball  Leghorns  — 

(pure,  undiluated  Babcock  strain)  are  bred  for  long 
distance  egg  production.  The  sustained  high  egg 
production  and  good  livability  of  these  birds  really 
pay  off  when  the  squeeze  is  on  egg  and  poultry  prices. 
Our  Dominant  White  Crosses  (mostly  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Barred  Rock)  make  broad-breasted, 
white  feathered,  yellow-skinned  broilers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  feed.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  telling 
about  our  11,000  bird  farm  and  modern  hatchery. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

I -  DON’T  SACRIFICE  YEARLING  HENS!  - 

Free  bulletin  tells  how  to  keep  layers  five  years. 

Learn  why  grain  fed  birds  are  profitable. 
SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
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drop  method,  or  at  three  days  to 
three  weeks  of  age  by  the  drinking 
water  method;  follow  with  a  single 
spray  revaccination  four  weeks  later. 
If  baby  chick  vaacination  is  not 
necessary,  a  single  spray  vaccination 
when  the  birds  are  about  three  weeks 
old  is  all  that  is  necessary.  For  re¬ 
placement  flocks’,  in  areas  where  baby 
chick  vaccination  is  advisable,  vaccin¬ 
ate  at  day-old  or  older  by  the  drop 
method,  or  at  three  days  to  three 
weeks  of  age  by  the  drinking  water 
method.  Follow  with  spray  revaccin¬ 
ation  four  weeks  later.  No  additional 
revaccination  is  necessary  unless  the 
birds  are  held  over  for  a  second  year; 
then  they  should  be  revaccinated  by 
the  spray  method  during  the  first 
molt.  If  baby  chick  vaccination  is  not 


done,  make  an  initial  spray  vaccin¬ 
ation  when  the  birds  are  about  three 
weeks  old  and  follow  with  a  spray 
revaccination  at  16  to  20  weeks.  No 
further  revaccination  is  necessary 
unless  the  birds  are  held  over  for  a 
second  year.  For  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  of  breeders  and  layers,  immuni¬ 
zation  can  be  made  every  six  months; 
a  temporary  decrease  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  may  result,  however,  when 
healthy  susceptible  birds  are  im¬ 
munized. 

The  recommendations  given  in  this 
article  are  for  use  with  the  methods, 
equipment  and  intranasal-type  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  and  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive. 


Those  Broody  Hens 


Broody  hens  have  become  almost 
extinct.  Yet  the  trait  of  broodiness 
is  a  persistent  one,  and  rightfully 
so;  without  it,  and  the  modern  de¬ 
vice  of  artificial  incubation,  the 
species  would  become  extinct.  The 
White  Leghorn  breed  has  had  a  long 
history  of  freedom  from  broodiness. 
Ye.t,  despite  this  reputation,  one  can 
get  White  Leghorns  today  that  show 
considerable  broodiness,  particularly 
if  they  come  from  a  strain  cross. 

Any  crossing  of  strains  or  breeds 
may  result  in  an  increase  of  broodi¬ 
ness.  Why?  Because  the  tendency  to 
broodiness  is  brought  about  by  two 
independent  pairs  of  genes,  those 
minute  particles  of  inheritance,  un¬ 
seen  but  not  unknown.  These  pairs  of 
genes,  when  existing  alone,  are  not 
operative  but,  as  soon  as  they  are 
mixed,  nature  goes  on  a  rampage 
from  the  reproductive  point  of  view. 
She  wants  more  eggs  hatched,  so  the 
hens  become  broody.  What  makes 
matters  worse,  the  genes  function  on 
a  dominant  basis:  this  means  that 
broodiness  develops  even  when  the 
trait  is  impure,  so  to  speak.  Farmer 
A  may  have  a  non-broody  stock  with 
one  type  of  gene,  and  Farmer  B  non¬ 
broody  stock  with  the  second  type  of 
gene.  As  long  as  they  do  not  cross 
their  lines  everything  will  be  fine, 


Inheritance  of 

Of  the  72  billion  eggs  hens  are  now 
laying  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  three  billion  of  them  break  or 
spoil.  This  annual  loss,  often  running 
higher  to  five  per  cent  results  large¬ 
ly  from  weak,  porous  shells.  Weak- 
shelled  eggs  have  long  been  an  in¬ 
dustry  problem,  and  scientists  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  have  been  working  with 
poultry  breeders  to  solve  it. 
i  A  hen  inherits  her  ability  to  lay 
j  eggs  of  desirable  shell  quality.  The 
j  hereditary  characteristic  is  compar- 
j  atively  difficult,  though,  to  breed 
;  into  and  maintain  in  strains  to  al¬ 
ways  produce  eggs  with  strong,  thick 
shells. 

In  a  breeding  program  to  improve 
egg  shell  quality,  the  first  step  is  to 
select  hens  that  are  laying  the  right 
kind  of  eggs.  This  means  testing  the 
shells.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that 
for  practical  farm  purposes  common 
tests,  such  as  measuring  thickness, 
weighing  the  shell  or  checking  its 
strength,  require  breaking  the  egg. 

Now,  poultry  geneticist  J.  P.  Quinn 
and  associates  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agruculture  have  found  a 
less  drastic  method  than  breaking 
the  eggs  and  it  holds  promise  for 
commercial  use.  They  determine  egg 
shell  quality  by  checking  moisture 
loss  after  14  days  of  incubation. 

|  This  test  merely  makes  use  of  the 
fact  that  eggs  with  strong,  thick 
shells  lose  moisture  less  rapidly  than 
•  those  with  thin,  porous  shells.  Con- 


but  let  some  male  birds  fly  over  tne 
fence  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  next 
year  a  lot  of  broodiness  will  appear 
in  all  stock  resulting  from  the  cross¬ 
mating. 

What  can  one  do  about  it?  The 
ideal  is  to  obtain  stock  properly  bred 
so  that  broodiness  is  out  of  the 
question.  Next  best  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedy  of  removing  the  broody 
hen  from  the  nest  and  placing  her 
in  a  cage.  She  should  be  fed  ample 
mash  and  plenty  of  water,  with  grain 
on  the  light  side,  to  encourage  a  re¬ 
newal  of  egg  production.  She  should 
be  returned  to  the  pen  after  a  week’s 
confinement  in  the  cage.  Hormone 
treatments  have  been  used  success¬ 
fully;  diethylstilbestrol,  when  in¬ 
jected  in  the  breast  muscle  of  broody 
hens  has  been  effective  in  bringing 
them  back  into  egg  production  and 
hens  thus  injected  can  be  left  in 
the  pens. 

While  broodiness  is  a  troublesome 
trait,  it  does  not  necessarily  inter¬ 
fere  too  much  with  the  total  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  fowl  unless  it  recurs 
again  and  again.  After  one  broody  j 
period,  a  hen  often  will  lay  at  a  i 
higher  rate  of  production  than  she 
did  before  her  broodiness  began. 
Here  the  process  of  nature  seems  to  I 
make  up  for  lost  time.  C.  S.  Platt 


Shell  Quality 

sequently,  actual  loss  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  by  weighing  the  eggs  at  inter¬ 
vals  or  by  candling  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  the  air  cell.  This 
method  gives  results  as  accurate  as 
those  obtained  by  breaking  the  eggs. 
Furthermore,  by  making  selections 
at  incubation  time,  a  breeder  can  im¬ 
prove  shell  quality  in  his  flock  with¬ 
out  interrupting  his  program  in  other 
respects.  Culling  out  the  thin-shell 
eggs  in  the  incubator  assures  that 
the  chicks  hatched  will  have  thick- 
shell  inheritance:  their  mothers  laid 
thick-shelled  eggs. 

Starting  with  hens  of  medium  shell 
quality,  the  scientists  were  aole  to 
breed  two  widely  diffei'ont  strains — 
one  producing  good  shells,  the  other 
producing  poor  shells — in  about  two 
years. 


“I  do  too  think  it  was  a  nice  idea, 
Honey!  It’s  just  that  hens  are 
different  from  cows.” 


PROGENY 
TESTED 

TURKEY  POULTS 

for 

HIGH  LIVABILITY 
LOW  FEED  COST 
FAST  GROWTH 


BROAD  BRtASTtD  BRONZE 


De  Witt’s  5-D 

(Formerly  Lee  &  Smith) 

Wonderful 

Conformation 

brings 

Premium  Prices 


BROAD  BRtASTCD  WHITtS 


f  A.  O.  Smith  B.  B.  Whites 


UX355SHE 

New  England’s  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos* 

^ - .  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

/fRfct  ^  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
\r\+>t&OQ)  cheapest  to  grow— live 
\C0»W  /  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 


FOR  KINGSIZE  PROFITS  USE  KINGSIZE  BIRDS 

Largest  American  breed  produce  Giant 

roasters  —  superb  capons.  To  meet  every 
poultry  need.  MIDWOOD  also  provides  top 
strain  chicks  and  started  birds  in  other 
wanted  breeds.  Write  today  for  free  folder, 
full  information. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Amherst  7-0144 

ROBART  FARM  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

Poults  with  Dred  in  vigor  and  livability.  15  years 
of  selective  and  pedigree  breeding  have  established 
a  strain  of  top  quality,  profit  producing  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  birds  with  outstanding  records  for 
livability  and  early  maturity. 

Write  for  price  list  and  literature. 
ROBART  FARMS, _ W.  WILLINGTON,  CONN. 

"Double  Breasted  Bronze 

Lovelace  Strain.  Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion  at 
Penna.  Farm  Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4c  premium 
on  market.  Also  Walkeen  Whites,  the  large  turkey 

bwTLSI  TPU°RKEYJaTArgMto  ^  W.LA,  PENNA. 

—  ANCONA  CHICKs  — 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

iiaoDitB,  Pigeons  to  New 

York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1888. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oent.  20  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  long  Inland  Citv  N  Y 


gjjjp  Lire  Poultry, 


BELTSVILLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J. 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SAVE  $20.00  hundred  on  bal¬ 
anced  bred  great  laying  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks? 
83°,  o  laying  for  months.  Write:'  TRAIL’S  END 
POULTRY  FARM,  RFD,  G  O  R  D  0  N  SV 1 LLE,  VA. 

-  WHITE  HOMER  PIGEONS  $3.00  PAIR  - - 

O.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL 

POULTRY  ISSUE 


February  5th 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  (February  5) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisment 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Nationally  known  for  resistance  to  leukosis,  large 
chalk-white  eggs,  low  feed  consumption,  less  broodi¬ 
ness  and  flightiness,  uniform  development,  vigor  and 
persistence  and  MORE  POULTRY  PROFIT. 

It’s  Net  Earnings  that  Count 

Honegger  Leghorns  won  the  1953  Calif.  Net  Earnings 
Test  making  a  net  egg  profit  over  feed  costs  of  $7.90 
per  bird.  In  the  Calif.  Random  Sample  Tests, 
Honeggers  hold  a  three  year  average  of  third  place 
with  $6.15  above  feed  costs  per  chick! 

For  complete  details  see  or  write  your  Honegger 
Associate  Hatchery. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


KORNBAUS  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

SAAR  I  AND  KOSKINEN 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 
SPRUCE  STREET,  R,  D.  4, 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 
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WHITTAKER’S 


l-..  1% i 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  CROSS 


Winners  Last  Year! 
Leading  This  Year! 

Latest  reports  show  that  our  pen  of  NEW  H AMP- 
SHIRES  IS  LEADING  ALL  PENS  OF  HEAVY 
BREEDS  at  the  New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 
In  this  same  Test  last  year,  Whittaker’s  New 
Hampshires  won  an  overall  first  place  among  the 
Heavy  Breeds  by  showing  an  individual  profit 
of  $3.42  on  each  pullet  housed.  This  consistent 
progress  is  proof  that  our  breeding  program  is 
constantly  going  forward  toward  the  production 
of  better  chicks. 

You  Can  Make  This  Your  Big- 
Profit  Year  If  You  Order 
WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS  NOW! 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List. 

WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

B°X  25,  STRATHAM,  N.  H. 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4'/2  lb.  feed 
intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST., _ GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NEW  BOOK 

Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGQNAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


New  Illini  Whites;  New  Barrel-Chest 
Pfcds®  Cornish  Crosses;  Austra-X-Whites ;  Wyan- 
dotte-X-Rocks ;  Hamp-X-Kocks;  Minorca- 
X-Leghorns,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market 
eggs  and  broilers.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pull- 
■"-."Sfei'^fiorum  Passed.  Catalog  Free.  Standard 
Hatcheries,  Box  826-A  Decatur,  ILLS. 

January  1,  1955 


Here  Come  the  Chicks! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

house  must  be  scrubbed.  I  put  lye 
water  on  the  floor,  using  three 
ounces  of  lye  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Slosh  it  around  good  and  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  building,  too.  Wear  rub¬ 
ber  gloves  and  boots  for  this  work. 
After  this  is  done,  we  spray  the 
whole  thing  with  carbolineum. 

After  the  house  itself  is  all  slick 
and  clean,  we  start  in  on  the  equip¬ 
ment — feeders,  water  cans,  roosts, 
etc.  Everything  gets  a  scrubbing  and 
a  dose  of  disinfectant. 

Check  the  Equipment 

When  you  are  cleaning  your  equip¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  good  time  to  check  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  you  need. 
There  should  be  four  feet  of  feeder 
trough  for  each  one  hundred  chicks, 
when  they  are  small,  more  later.  I 
like  to  watch  them  eat  and  see  if 
they  can  all  get  a  chance.  At  first,  I 
put  little  sticks  alongside  the  trays 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  reach 
the  food.  There  should  he  two  one- 
quart  fountains  for  each  100  chicks. 
Later  on,  you  can  take  out  the  small 
fountains  and  use  three  or  five-gallon 
ones. 

I  I  like  to  use  peat  moss  for  the  first 
bedding  of  the  chicks.  It  is  very  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  does  not  mat  down.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  stirred  up.  But  I 
have  learned  to  order  it  several 
weeks  before  I  need  it  because,  once 
when  I  went  to  use  it,  I  found  it 
was  damp  inside  the  bale  and  I  had 
to  bring  pans  of  it  in  the  house  to 
dry  it  out.  So,  now,  I  order  it  early 
and  open  it  up  to  see  if  it  is  all  right. 

We  always  put  some  building  pa¬ 
per  on  the  floor  under  the  brooder 
and  extend  it  out  a  foot  or  so.  Then, 
we  scatter  the  peat  moss  around 
about  three  inches  deep. 

Start  Brooders  Early 

About  a  week  ahead  of  time,  we 
set  up  the  brooder,  and  then  it  is  al¬ 
ready  to  run  for  two  or  three  days. 
We  can  get  it  regulated  before  the 
last  minute.  Of  course,  the  chicks 
under  it  make  heat  but,  in  our  clim¬ 
ate  here,  we  usually  have  to  run  it 
as  high  as  it  will  go  at  first.  You 
cannot  depend  on  the  reading  of 
the  thermometer  up  under  the 
brooder.  I  always  have  an  extra  one 
and  fasten  it  on  the  curtain  of  the 
brooder  so  that  I  know  what  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  a  couple  of  inches  above 
the  floor.  The  first  week,  that  needs 
to  be  95  degrees  F.  Then,  each  week 
it  can  be  lowered  a  little,  but  you 
need  to  use  your  judgment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather  and  the  way  the 
chicks  behave.  When  the  heat  is  all 
right,  they  will  be  in  an  even  circle 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  brooder. 
If  they  are  crowding,  they  are  either 
too  warm  or  too  cold. 

I  put  papers  down  over  the  litter 
the  first  few  days,  until  the  chicks 
learn  to  eat  their  food  instead  of  the 
bedding.  When  the  chicks  arrive,  they 
find  the  finest  chick  grain  and  the 
finest  grit  (used  sparingly)  scattered 
around  on  these  papers.  It  is  fun  to 
see  them  scratch  and  go  for  it,  even 
at  first.  By  feeding  them  only  coarse 
ground  grain  the  first  two  days,  in¬ 
stead  of  mash,  I  have  entirely 
avoided  the  trouble  of  their  pasting 
up.  After  that,  only  starting  mash  is 
fed  for  six  weeks,  and  then  grain  is 
used  again,  about  one  third  as  much 
as  they  eat  of  mash. 

Cannibalism  never  starts  with  my 
chicks.  They  are  not  over-crowded  to 
begin  with,  but  as  soon  as  they  are. 
three  weeks  oldd,  I  start  giving  them 
green  stuff  to  eat.  I  like  tender 
young  dandelions  best.  If  you  have 
a  wire  sun,  porch  to  let  the  chicks 
run  in,  it  is  a  big  help. 

listen  To  The  Chicks 

It  is  not  safe  to  remove  the  brooder 
before  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old 
and  I  do  not  usually  put  mine  out  on 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


HALL  BROTHERS 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 
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DOLLAR  "DRIVE" 
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LET’S  GET  DOWN  TO  FACTS!  The  ‘Dollar  Drive”  is  as  important  in 
chicks  as  it  is  in  individuals  but  in  chicks  it  cannot  be  acquired  —  it 
has  to  be  BRED  into  them.  The  profit  potential  of  your  business  is  no 
greater  than  the  profit  potential  of  the  chicks  you  buy.  Why  pay  for 
only  ordinary  chicks  to  produce  at  a  loss  or  at  a  minimum  of  profit? 
Remember  —  when  you  BUY  THE  BEST  YOU  PRODUCE  THE  BEST. 
Every  penny  saved  in  your  purchase  of  chicks  is  a  dollar  lost  in  your 
ultimate  profit.  Since  1911  Hall  Brothers  have  specialized  in  CHICKS 
WITH  THE  DOLLAR  DRIVE  —  Chicks  whose  one  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  dollars  for  you.  And  .  .  .  they  do  it!  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  country  can  tell  you  so.  Time  after  time  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks  win  top  honors  in  Egg  Laying  Tests  Throughout  the  Country. 
There  must  be  a  reason  —  there  is! 

LET’S  GET  DOWN  TO  FACTS!  LOOK  AT  THE  RESULTS  FROM 
RECENT  EGG  LAYING  CONTESTS.  SEE  WHAT  HALL  BROTHERS 
SILVER  HALLCROSS  CHICKS  CAN  REALLY  DO! 

23rd  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  EGG  LAYING  TEST 

Hall  Brothers  Silver  Hallcross  were  the  FIRST  CROSSBRED  PEN 
IN  CONTEST.  Produced  Larger  Egg  Size  than  the  average  in 
the  contest.  LAID  13%  MORE  EGGS  THAN  THE  AVERAGE. 
Mortality  zero.  264  eggs  per  bird  in  50  weeks. 

43rd  STORRS  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

Hall  Brothers  Silver  Hallcross  BEAT  CONTEST  AVERAGE  by 
21.85  eggs  and  26.94  points  per  bird  and  BEAT  CROSSBRED 
AVERAGE  by  18.26  eggs  and  22.52  points  per  bird. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  CHICKS  WITH  “DOLLAR 
DRIVE’’  AND  PRODUCE  EQUAL  RESULTS  IN 
PROFIT  IF  YOU  BUY  HALL  BROTHERS  SILVER 
HALLCROSS  CHICKS. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  32  page  catalog, 
illustrated  in  full  colors,  of  all  Hall  Brothers 
Superior  Breeds  and  Crosses. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY. 

I - . - - - — - - - 

l  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

j  BOX  60,  YALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

|  Geniiemtm  Please  send  me  your  Catalog  by  return  mail. 

|  Nome  _ _ _ _ _ 

|  Address _ _ _ _ 

|  City  _ _ _ _ State  _ 

I  SA 


Produced  S3, 82  Net  Income 


per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  N  Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Bail  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100'  x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FAJ?  M,.  ROUTE  R, 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1176 
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Buy  Parmsnter  Chicks  Now 
for  SURE  Profits! 

Parmenter  Chicks  are  no  gamble.  We  know  they 
produce ;  contest  records  for  the  last  30  years 
prove  they  produce  and  Parmenter  owners  all 
over  the  country  will  tell  you  that  PARMENTER 
Cleans  PROFIT  when  it  comes  to  chicks. 

Replace  below-quota  old  hens  now  with  Par¬ 
menter  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  extra  profits  at 
next  season's  high-egg- price  period. 

Choose  any  of  our  5  breeds  or  crosses.  Par¬ 
menter  world-famous  R.  I.  Reds.  Record  pro¬ 
ducing  Sex-Linked  Pullets.  Leghorn-Red  Cross 
for  volume  production.  Parmenter  Buffs  for  larg? 
brown  eggs.  Silver  Cross  for  meat  and  egg  profits. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 


484  KING  STREET, 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

—Ml  Ifl—W  I  ■—■Til  1 1  ■  *1 


-  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY!  - 

America’s  leading  poultry  magazine  tells  how.  Each 
issue  packed  with  latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain 
rates:  9  months  25c;  48  months  $1.  Subscribe  TODAY. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  Dept.  20,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 
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C/&E&  THE  POfYEP  YOU  ALREADY  Ji”VE{ 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
days!  .  .  .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  !  !  !  Get  corn- 
information  NOW7! 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU- 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


OTHER  MODELS;  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


Feed  savings,  more 
milk  production,  longer 
life,  lower  upkeep  make 
MARTIN  Silos  easy  to  own. 
Strong,  leakproof  .  .  .  QUALITY! 

Galvanized  Steel  .  .  .  resists 
extreme  pressure  of  grass  silage. 
20  yr.  Guarantee 

™lglg 

m 


MARTIN 

Seif-Feed  Haymaker 


.  .  .  cures,  stores  hay,  saves 
the  leaf  for  winter  forage  .  .  .  feeds  out 
hay  meadow-fresh.  Mail  coupon  today! 


MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

112  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Facts  on 

□  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Arch  Bldgs. 

Name _ 


St.  or  R.F.D. 
City _ 


.State . 
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SNOW  TIRES 


Brand  New. 
Latest  Design. 


.  First  Line 
.First  Quality 


Firestone  Town  and  Country  or 
Goodyear  Suburbanite 

Black  White 

600-16  4  ply . 17.55 

650-16  “  20.65 

670-15  “  19.26  23.60 

710-15  “  21.37  26.16 

760-15  “  23.37  28  64 

800-15  “  25.65  31.43 

820-15  “  26.78  32.78 

THESE  ARE  THE  LATEST  QUIET  RUN¬ 
NING  TIRES  MADE.  FREE  DELIVERY. 
TAX  INCLUDED.  * 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

1 2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Sho  ws  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R1  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

WATERPROOTTAPER  —  DUPLEX 


Government  surplus.  3,000  square,  feet  $9.00  per  roil. 
Cheap.  THOMSON’S  SURPLUS,  Newington,  Conn. 


YOU ,  too,  can  easily 

INCREASE  MAPLE 
SYRUP  PROFITS! 


KING  SAP  BAGS  cost  30%  less 
than  buckets.  Easy  to  empty;  wash 
in  family  washer.  Store  1.000  in 
space  needed  for  25  metal  buckets. 
Made  of  extra  heavy  “KRENE” 
plastic  .  .  .  guaranteed  5  seasons! 
Repair  like  an  inner  tube.  Can't  blow 
off  tree.  Hold  13-15  quarts;  expand 
when  full  or  frozen.  Purer,  sweeter, 
cleaner  sap.  Sheltered  tap  hole  lets 
sap  run  earlier  and  later  ...  up  to 
20%  more!  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
packed  100  to  carton,  with  FREE 
Storage  Rack  and  FREE  Repair  Kit. 
Prices:  1-99,  84c;  100-299,  81c; 
300  up,  79c.  Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts,  $8.00  per  100. 


GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Stic. 

St.  ASbons,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans. 


CATCH  ’EM  QUICK! 


Amazing,  New 
Trap  Snares 
Pests —  Safely 


Rid  your  property  of  unwanted  rats,  rabbits,  skunks, 
squirrels,  etc.,  —  even  stray  cats  and  turtles. 
HAVAHART  traps  are  fast,  sure,  foolproof.  .  . 
and  absolutely  safe.  Children  and  household  pets  can¬ 
not  be  hurt.  Take  fur  bearers  without  injuring  pelts. 
Easy  to  set.  Rustproof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

FREE  SPECIAL  OFFER!  Mai!  card  for  new,  revised 
40-page  book  on  Professional  Trapping  Secrets. 

HAVAHART,  105 -J  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


We  Wish  All  Our  Good  Friends 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


The  Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk 


Our  family  have  been  subscribers 
to  your  farm  paper  for  over  40  years 
and,  needless  to  say,  we  consider  it 
the  most  worthwhile  paper  of  its 
class  in  the  country.  I  read  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  article  in  the  De¬ 
cember  4  issue  regarding  the  F.  T.  C. 
investigation  of  insurance  companies. 

!  I  think  that  my  method  of  dealing 
with  this  type  of  trashy  mail  should 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  your  readers.  I  have  received 
over  50  of  these  invitations  to  the 
“kill”  in  the  past  year  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  “Ah’  Mail  Reolv 
Requested”  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  I  simply  remove  the  air 
mail  envelope,  seal  it  and  drop  in 
the  mail  box.  It  costs  the  insurance 
company  seven  cents  to  get  this 
;  empty  envelope  returned,  so  my  ex¬ 
pense  to  them  this  season  has  been 
between  three  and  four  dollars.  Can 
j  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
this  racket  if  30  million  people 
would  do  this?  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual 
Accident  Assn.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
written  us  its  views  on  the  charges 
made  against  it  and  other  health 
and  accident  insurance  companies  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As 
to  the  three  advertising  misrepresen¬ 
tations  charged  by  the  F.  T.  C — 1, 
that  policy  is  non-cancellable;  2, 
that  policy  provisions  are  not  as  ad¬ 
vertised;  and  3,  that  benefits  do  not 
cover  pre-policy  diseases,  the  compa¬ 
ny  states:  1,  it  has  never  tried  to 
imply  that  its  policy  was  non-can¬ 
cellable;  2,  to  explain  policy  pro¬ 
vision  in  minute  detail  would  run 
into  exorbitant  advertising  cost; 
and  3,  no  health  and  accident 
company  pays  for  pre-existing  dis¬ 
eases. 

The  company  states  that  it  has  at 
all  times  been  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  F.  T.  C.  in  the  betterment 
of  insurance  advertising  practices, 
and  that  it  received  its  copy  of  the 
most  recent  F.  T.  C.  complaint  23 
hours  after  the  story  had  been  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press. 

A  subscriber  shipped  lampi'eys  to 
a  Long  Island  laboratory  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  Railway  Express  used 
every  effort  to  get  all  to  their  des¬ 
tination  alive,  but  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  beyound  their  control,  they 
were  not  always  successful.  The 
laboratory  could  not  pay  for  the 
shipments  that  did  not  arrive  in  good 
order  and  the  shipper  asked  us  to 
help  him  recover  from  the  Express 
Company  for  the  “dead  on  arrival” 
lampreys.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry 
the  laboratory  explained  fully  that 
the  problem  was  very  serious.  Air 
freight  refused  to  handle  the  ship¬ 
ments,  so  they  must  go  by  express, 
which  meant  using  two  or  three  rail¬ 
road  lines.  If  a  payment  were  made 
for  losses,  the  express  company 
might  refuse  to  carry  any  further 
shipments.  The  subscriber  saw  the 
point  and  promptly  wrote  us  that 
he  knew  the  experiments  were  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  and  he  would 
certainly  prefer  to  supply  the  re¬ 
maining  lampreys,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  the  only  source  of  supply  near 
enough  to  the  laboratory.  We  were 
very  glad  to  help  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation.  We  want  to  point  out  that 
sometimes  people  can  work  out  their 
differences  easily  when  the  whole 
situation  is  understood.  We  thank 
the  laboratory  and  our  reader  for 
their  appreciation  of  the  situation. 


Certainly  you  deserve  great  credit 
and  gratitude  for  your  fine  work, 
exposing  dishonest  advertisers  who 
have  cheated  honest  folks  every¬ 
where.  (It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a 
voice,  these  days  raised  in  defense 
of  poor  victims,  but  here  it  is,  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  here  it 
has  been  for  44  years,  retrieving  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  vic¬ 
tims  about  to  be  cheated  of  it,  and 
also  exposing  (and  thus  ending)  the 
trickery  of  many  who  by  fraud,  had 
defrauded  the  public,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared).  With  reference  particu¬ 
larly  to  contests.  I  believe  contes¬ 
tants  should  be  sent  as  much  pub¬ 
licity  in  regard  to  winners  and  the 
answers  as  is  used  in  putting  on  the 
contest.  e.  m.  c. 

We  thank  E.  M.  C.  for  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  an 
effort  to  give  information,  help  and 
advice  to  our  subscribers.  As  for  con¬ 
tests,  we  believe  some  rigid  rules 
should  be  set  up  on  the  many  that 
are  being  promoted.  In  one  case  we 
are  told  the  contestant  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  prize  or  notification  as  to 
winners,  but  the  material  sent  in 
was  used  on  the  radio.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  is 
considerable  duplication  of  ideas. 
One  thinks  a  thought  is  original  with 
her,  but  the  same  idea  or  thought 
comes  to  others  as  a  natural  reaction 
to  the  question.  However,  we  agree 
that  contests  are  too  long  drawn  out. 
We  do  not  know  the  remedy,  but 
there  must  be  one. 

In  June  of  1953  I  mailed  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  controller,  costing  $17, 
to  the  Jim  Brown  Stores  for  repair. 
Within  two  weeks  they  wrote  and 
asked  for  $5.25  to  repair  it.  I  sent 
the  money  by  check  immediately.  I 
have  never  received  my  controller 
back.  I  have  written  the  company 
several  times  without  reply,  but  fi¬ 
nally  they  wrote  that  they  would  try 
to  find  the  controller.  No  offer  was 
made  to  return  my  money.  Later 
letters  have  been  ignored.  What 
happened  to  this  concern?  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  reliable  and  dependable 
company?  w.  e.  b. 

We  wrote  the  firm  in  May,  and 
they  stated  their  records  showed 
the  Fencer  had  been  returned  to 
the  customer  in  September  1953. 
They  promised  to  check  the  com¬ 
plaint.  They  again  assured  us  that 
the  Fencer  had  been  returned.  An 
affidavit  from  the  Post  Office  showed 
that  it  had  not  been  received  by  our 
reader.  We  requested  the  firm  to 
send  us  necessary  information  to  en¬ 
able  tracing  the  package,  but  they 
replied  that  they  never  insured 
parcels  and  could  nut  help  further. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Fencer  has  been  lost  in  the  mails 
and  without  receipts  no  further  in¬ 
vestigation  can  be  made.  We  regret 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  brought 
to  our  attention  earlier,  but  after  a 
year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
shipments,  especially  if  changes 
have  been  made  in  company  per¬ 
sonnel. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  a  few 
housewives  were  asked  to  tell  what 
they  thought  of  utilities  advertising. 
Many  sensible  suggestions  were 
made.  One  was  that  utilities  get 
salesmen  “who  will  take  no  for  an 
answer,  then  close  the  door  and  let 
me  finish  my  housework.” 
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Jersey  4-H  Boy  Wins  Honors 


Richard  F.  Craig,  Jr.,  Ludlow, 
Hunterdon  County,  is  one  of  the  big 
prize  winners  in  the  Garden  State 
this  year.  He  is  an  11-year-old  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hunterdon  County  4-H 
Club,  and  his  4-H  animal,  Glenburnie 
Radiant  Sungift,  is  a  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey.  He  started  the  show  season  with 
a  first  prize  ribbon  in  his  class  in 
the  Hunterdon  County  4-H  Dairy 
Show,  held  in  connection  with  the 
county  Pomona  Grange  picnic,  at 
Flemington  fair  grounds.  Then  he 
won  the  grand  champion  award  and 
five  other  ribbons  in  the  State  4-H 
Dairy  Show  at  Flemington  Fair.  His 
animal  was  also  in  the  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Show,  where  he  won  the  grand 
champion  award  in  the  4-H  division, 


and  second  prize  in  the  open  class. 
At  the  Trenton  Fair  this  year,  he 
came  in  second  in  the  open  class. 
In  both  the  1953  and  1954  State 
Guernsey  Shows,  Richard’s  entry 
won  the  Mulhocaway  Farm  trophy 
for  the  Best  4-H  Animal  in  the  Show. 
Last  year,  with  this  animal  he  took 
the  same  prizes  at  both  the  State 
4-H  Dairy  Show  at  Flemington,  and 
at  Trenton  Fair,  then  went  on  to  the 
National  Guernsey  Show  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  where  he  came  second  in  the 
4-H  Show,  and  fourth  in  the  open 
class.  His  animal  was  exhibited  in 
the  International  Dairy  Show  in 
Chicago  and  won  first  in  her  class 
in  open  competition. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Richard  F.  Craig,  Jr.,  of  Ludloio,  N.  J.,  a  4-H  Club  member,  and  his  senior 
yearling  heifer,  Glenburnie  Radiant  Sungift,  were  heavy  winners  on  the 
1954  New  Jersey  shoio  circuit.  Guernsey  judge,  Roy  Patrick  of  Salem, 

New  Jersey,  is  shown  with  Richard. 


Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Auction  Market  won  the  medium 
white  class.  In  the  carton-egg  classes, 
L  &  S.  Jersey  Egg  Receivers,  Inc., 
Toms  River,  took  first  prize  for 
large  whites;  Pine  Beit  Eggs,  Inc., 
Lakewood,  placed  first  in  the  medium 
white  class.  The  premier  exhibitor  of 
poultry  was  Stephen  Costa,  Minitola, 
N.  J.,  who  showed  a  trio  of  Araucana 


Jersey’s  100-Bushel  Corn  Club,  the 
sample  fiom  Corn  King  Robert 
Lecher  was  featured.  On  his  Moms 
County  farm  this  year,  Lecher  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  184  bushels  of 
N.  J.  No.  7  per  acre;  he  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22,200  plants  per  acre  and 
used  the  fertilizer  equivalent  of  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  159  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  ninety-nine  of  potash. 
The  Vo-ag  Corn  King  was  Leon  Rude 
of  Sussex  High  School;  he  grew  162 


fowl  along  with  a  dozen  of  their  blue 
eggs.  The  birds,  from  South  America, 
are  sometimes  called  “Easter-egg 
birds,”  because  of  the  tint  to  the 
shells  of  their  eggs. 

In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Hay  Show, 
some  44  samples  of  baled  hay  slices 
were  shown  under  bright  lights.  It 
was  an  attractive  display  and  also, 
with  the  “Quality  Hay  Story”  that 
went  with  it,  an  educational  one.  The 
substance  of  the  story’s  argument 
was:  “High  quality  legume  hay,  with 
pasture  and  silage,  is  the  key  to  eco¬ 
nomical  meat  and  milk  production 
for  the  Mid-Atlantic  farmer.”  The 


bushels  of  N.  J.  No.  8  to  the  acre. 
The  4-H  King  was  Leslie  Rea,  Jr., 
Cape  May  County;  he  had  157  bush¬ 
els  of  N.  J.  7  from  an  average  acre. 
For  the  98  New  Jersey  farmers  who 
produced  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  this  year,  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre  ranged  from  10,010  ' 
to  22,200. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show  is 
put  on  by  the  N.J.  Department  ol 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  j.  n.  b. 


Here  Come  the  Chicks! 


results  of  a  New  Jersey  hay  survey 
were  presented  in  an  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  so  that  one  could  well  see  and 
accept  that  alfalfa  has  some  240  per 
cent  as  much  protein  as  timothy 
does.  The  hay  story  also  showed 
how  curing  methods  affect  grade  of 
hay:  17  per  cent  of  normal  hay 
graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  while  22  per  cent 
of  crushed  hay,  30  per  cent  of  arti¬ 
ficially  cured  hay,  and  47  per  cent  of 
crushed  and  artificially  cured  hay 
graded  No  1.  In  the  competition, 
Robert  Lawrence,  Holmdel,  N.  J., 
won  the  alfalfa  class,  Hominy  Hill 
Farm,  Colts  Neck,  the  alfalfa- grass- 
Harry  Blackwell,  Penington,  the 
mixed  hay;  Chester  Slachecki, 
Smyrna,  Del.,  the  annual  hay;  and 
L.  B.  Westcott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  the 
grass  hay.  The  Hominy  Hill  alfalfa- 
grass  hay  was  the  grand  champion 
sample;  Slachecki’s  annual  lespedeza 
was  reserve  champion. 

In  the  showing  of  corn  from  New 


(Continued  from  Page  29) 

range  until  they  are  eight.  If  you 
begin  getting  them  used  to  roosting 
in  the  brooder  house,  you  do  not  have 
any  trouble  with  their  piling  up  after 
the  heat  is  taken  away. 

Last,  but  not  least,  listen  to  your 
little  chicks  talk.  When  they  are  con¬ 
tented  and  happy,  they  make  a  soft 
peeping  noise  which  I  like  to  hear.  If 
they  peep  with  a  shrill  insistence, 
and  a  high  tremulous  tone,  they  are 
hungry  or  cold,  or  something  else  is 
wrong  and  you  had  better  investigate 
at  once. 

This  is  one  reason  that  I  like  to 
have  the  brooder  house  near  enough 
so  that  I  know  what  is  going  on.  A 
good  key  word  for  the  poulti’y  busi¬ 
ness  is  watchfulness.  You  cannot 
turn  a  flock  of  chickens  loose  and 
expect  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 
You  have  to  give  them  consistent, 
watchful  and  affectionate  care. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  5.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

Developing  Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


DEALERS  WANTED 

Make  winter  a  high-profit  season  with  Rite- 
Way’s  new  one-man  Chain  Saw!  Sells  FAST  by 
demonstration — farmers  see  for  themselves  how 
light  and  easily  it  handles,  and  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  it  does!  Three  full  horsepower  at 
the  cut!  The  blade  has  a  360-degree  swivel, 
locks  instantly  in  any  position — no  other  saw 
its  size  has  this!  New  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite- Way  light — yet  tough  and  rugged!  Ex¬ 
clusive  automatic  oiling  system  .  .  .  complete 
roller- bearing  mounting  .  .  .  narrow  guide  bar, 
centered  for  balance  .  .  .  easy-to-sharpen  three- 
S!y™aw  chain!  Exclusive  franchise  and  30 -DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  to  responsible  parties. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R-A 

Rite-Way  Dairy  Div.,  Package  Machinery  Co, 

EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  inser¬ 

tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  ia 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

SMALL,  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Poultryman,  working  brooding 

foreman.  Likes  to  start  and  grow  chix! 
Responsible,  capable,  bonus,  profit-sharing 
incenuUves,  future.  Write  experience  and 
starting  salary.  BOX  5109,  Rural  New  Yorker! 

PRACTICAL  nurse  or  attendant  for  mild 
mental  patients,  good  working  conditions. 
Live  in  preferred.  Hi  ’  " 

Chester,  N. 


-  --  _ _ ng 

Y.  WE  9-?42QP°int  HOSPUa1'  P°r{ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St,,  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches:  percentage 
basis.  BOX  5102,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Gardener.  experience 

greenhouse,  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  Best  references.  Wife  available,  no 
children  will  go  any  where.  State  all  facts 
m  first  letter.  James  Bresmon,  523  Steamboat 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn,  _ 

MAN  seeks  work,  baritone  singer,  popular 
songs  houseman,  gardener;  35,  white,  single. 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  5101  ,_Rural_New_Yorker . 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  married  man  wants  to  manage  small 
faJm  or  herd.  Agricultural  college 
graduate,  farm  experience.  Want  living  char¬ 
ters  and  privileges.  References.  Write  W.  J. 
Bramgan,  R.  D,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront,  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms^  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  dairy  farm:  Now  in  profit- 
nation,  year  round  pastures;  milk 
price  $6.20  cwt  this  summer.  836  acres,  near 
Charleston.  On  deep  waterway,  8  miles  from 
°eean-  £aYed  highway.  De  Lavel  pipe  line 
milker.  Price  $90,000  without  herd  or  equip- 
Yorker T erms  arranged.  BOX  5011,  Rural  New 

COUNTRY  homes  for  summer  or  retirement- 
three  rooms  up.  Build  it  yourself  or  have 
us  do  it.  We  supply  the  materials,  etc  for 
concrete  homes.  Lots  for  sale.  Terms.  Rain- 

New  Ym-k  ’cfty1!6  BUSh'  N'  Y'  70  mil6S  fr°m 

^M^^OGA  SPRINGS:  50  acres,  near  corner 
ot  South  Broadway.  New  development.  Ideal 
for  motels.  Two  miles  from  post  office.  Also 
Aiiof  ,  Parcels  at  bargain  prices.  Mrs. 

Dillon,  licensed  real  estate  broker, 
145  Union  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wants  acreage  for  trailer  rent  or  buy 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  5103,  Rural  New  Yorker! 

WANTED :  Small  house  agout  $3,000.  BOX 
5107,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA :  Two  bedroom  home,  and  also  a 
store  building;  $5,000  for  both,  some  terms. 

7 1  Texas  McAdo°’  3102  w-  7th-  Fort  Worth 

WANTED:  Moderately  priced"  small  house  or 
camp  with  acreage,  brook,  electricity;  with¬ 
in  50  miles  west  or  northwest  of  Hartford 
Newn'Yorker ful1  Particulars.  BOX  5104,  Rural 

WAj^BD- to~ SuyTTFarnn  4  or  5  rooms,  with 
small  apple  orchard,  10  or  20  acres;  80 
Yorker  r°m  N  6W  York-  BOX  5110,  Rural  New 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.75  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $8.50  not 

prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

C°1V1P  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb:  5  lb. 

W-95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65.  six  pails 
N400)  y  k  prepaid’  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 

dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

W ANTED :  Middleaged  couple  or  single  man: 

willing  to  board  self.  Small  dairy  farm,  new 
apartment;  no  outside  work.  State  wages.  Jos. 
O.  Canby,  Langhome,  Pa. _ 

FARM  Hand:  Assistant  to  capable  farmer. 

Under  40.  Permanent  position  with  future. 
Experience  with  livestock,  farm  implements, 
ground  work  and  chores  essential.  Three  room 
unfurnished  cottage  with  refrigerator,  stove, 
oil  burner,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Write 
in  detail  stating  age,  experience,  salarv  ex- 

Sected,  and  size  of  family.  BOX  5000,  Rural 
ew  Yorker. 


coior  added,  irom  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bu=hel 
oranges  $5.50:  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo, _ Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
v.  to  ,ordeI,--  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  y, 
Park6  fif'^d  U  Corliss’  Box  U24-  Winter 


WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 
stop.:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  \2  bushel 
„Ml35ed  per  bushel  $5.25;  V2  bushel  $3.25. 
£225  fPult  per  bushel  $5.00;  \2  bushel  $3.25. 
'Ilfs  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  y2 
??-73’  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
tocher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 

S^CKED  Goose:  whole  bird  $1.30  pound,  post- 
Ontario  ANer¥e  weight  7  P°uncis-  J-  Connor, 


YOUNG  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work. 

Prefer  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York.  _ 

D-AIRYMAN -Farmer:  Milking  parlor,  loose 

housing,  registered  Holsteins,  apartment. 
Bucks  County,  Penna.  BOX  5106,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

COUPLE:  Man  for  maintenance  and  carpenter 

work.  Wife  to  help  housework.  Fisher, 
Delsea  Drive,  near  Butler  Ave.,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

MOTHER’S  helper:  $150  per  month,  private 

room  and  bath.  New  house,  latest  appliances.  - 
N.  Y.  suburbs.  Reply  Mrs.  L.  S.  Abernathy; 

2  Ivy  Hill  Road.  Lawrence  Farm,  East 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER  and  caretaker:  Couple  or  man 
for  small  estate  in  New  Canaan.  Comfort-* 
able  apartment  available.  Man  experienced  in 
gardening  and  some  carpentry,  painting,  etc. 
Part-time  services  of  woman  for  laundry,  light 
housekeeping  for  small  adult  family.  Write 
giving  previous  experience,  present  earnings, 
etc,  to  BOX  5105,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  middle  age  landscape  gardener 

for  small  nursery  in  Penna.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write  stating  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ _ 

SAWYER:  For  Ireland  mill-electric  power. 

Good  working  conditions,  $78  week.  Must 
know  this  mill.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm.  Experienced 

hand  and  machine  milker  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Good  wages  and  house.  Fred  Weissmann, 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Harpursviile  5-1161, _ _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  purebred  Hereford 
and  Yorkshire  farm.  Some  field  work. 
Opportunity  for  experience.  3-room  apart¬ 
ment.  No  children.  Edgar  Wilcox,  Manager, 
Powisset  Farm,  Dover.  Mass.  Dover  8-0164, 

EXPERIENCED  Sawyers:  Right  hand  Lane 

mill.  Electric  power.  Steady  and  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Donatoni  Brothers,  Rockaway, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

SOBER,  dependable  man  on  small  poultry 

farm.  Excellent  board.  Give  full  particulars, 
references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry.  Conn, _ 

WOMAN:  20-40,  housekeeping,  care  of  two 

children.  Live  in.  Start  $25  weekly.  Write 
Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Shepard,  Ridge  Acres, 
Darien.  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  gardens, 

flowers,  lawns,  and  general  maintenance  on 
small  estate.  Excellent  wages  for  good  man. 
Fenwick  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRYMAN  Wanted  January  1st.  Must  be 
able,  willing  and  capable  to  care  for  large 
herd  of  Jerseys.  References  will  help.  Good 
living  quarters.  Write  Meadowby  Farms  Inc., 
Columbus,  New  Jersey. 


5  Pounds  mixed,  $2.00.  Peanuts  in  shell'  5 
Windsor,  Virginia^11  postpaid-  Joy  Acres, 

BUTTERNUT  and  hickorynut  meats:  Pound 
S2;35*  2  pounds  $4.50;  5  pounds  $10.  Apple 

WeUsvilli!Wpeat.)  P°Und  $2’10’  R’  L’  Harman, 

HEW ,  Honey :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
Y°r ks  finest:  5  pounds  $1.65;  6-5’s  $7.98 

postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  F.  O  B 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  .New  York. 


v*?  COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SBBINGER^  private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


,5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282, _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry 
New  Hampshire. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe,  4  lbs.  $2.00;  Natural  leaf  for 

chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $6.10;  Second 
grade  $4.50,  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville, 
Kentucky. 


CHATTERBOXES  Wanted:  State  year,  con¬ 
dition,  price.  Clifford  Hill,  Mount  Royal, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

HAY  for  sale:  Trefoil  mixed  with  timothy, 

$20  ton  at  farm;  will  deliver  within  150 
miles;  also  seed  for  sale  trefoil  or  timothy  ail 
size  lots.  Med-O-Dale  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  1  2-horse  farm  wagon,  1  2-horse 
spring  wagon,  1  2-horse  sulky  plow,  snow 
scraper,  1  pair  heavy  bob-sleds.  E  C.  Bryan, 
Woodmont,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes, 
collections.  E.  R.  Hendriks,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Homespun  yarn.  Mrs.  Charles 

Sage,  Carthage,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  A.  C.  electric  power  unit, 
1,800  W.  Write  to  Henry  Wessels,  Otisville, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Large  used  farm  bell,  state  con¬ 
dition,  price.  John  Klements,  Huntsburg, 
Ohio. _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  400,000  feet  standing  poplar  tim¬ 
ber.  Edward  Schiller,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


January  1,  1955 
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RAYNER’S  1955  CATALOG 

Points  the  Way  to  REAL  PROFITS  with 

YIELDING  BERRY  PLANTS 


As  SUCCESSFUL  GROWERS  tell  It: 


•  “I  am  writing  you  to  compliment  you 
on  the  wonderful  strawberry  plants  we 
purchased  from  your  company  last  year. 
We  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  from 
them,  and  our  customers  come  back 
for  more  and  more  of  those  delicious 
berries  as  they  call  them.”  —  T. 
McELROY,  PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


•  “I  received  my  Premier  plants  on  April 
26  and  planted  them  at  once.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful,  strong,  healthy  plants.  I  have 
bought  many  strawberry  plants  before, 
but  these  were  extra  beautiful.  All 
plants  are  growing  nicely.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I  will  place  my  order 
with  vou  again  next  year.”  • —  NICK 
KIKINA,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


i  “I  received  1,000  Sparkle  plants  in 
fine  condition.  They  are  doing  the  best 
of  any  strawberry  plants  I  have  ever 
planted  in  the  ten  years  that  I  have 
raised  them.  Thanks  for  the  fine  plants.” 
—JAMES  HUFF,  BURNHAM,  MAINE. 


i  “Last  Spring  (1954)  I  purchased  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Robinson  plants  which  I  set 
out  under  your  directions.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  describe  the  difference  in  growth 
of  these  varieties.  The  Pocahontas  re 
extremeiy  vigorous  and  have  a  ma  ted 
row  approximately  2-3  ft.  wide.  The 
plants  are  at  least  a  foot  high  and  have 
a  dark  green  healthy  appearance.  Several 
neighbors  with  considerable  strawberry 
experience  have  marvelled  at  this  bed, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  interested  buyers 
in  this  area.  I  think  this  will  be  a  big 
seller  and  I'm  sure  my  bed  tops  any  in 
this  area.”  —  ROBERT  P.  DUDLEY, 
RIVERSIDE,  PA. 


“The  plants  I  received  on  the  order  I 
placed  with  you  were  far  better  than 
I  have  received  from  any  other  company. 
You  will  be  hearing  from  my  friends 
and  also  from  mo  again  and  again.” 
—  GEORGE  E.  GRAUBNER.  ROSS- 
MAYNE,  OHIO. 


RAYNER’S  Big  1955 
Illustrated  Catalog 

9  FULLY  DESCRIBES  “N  E  W” 
STELEMASTER  Premier,  Temple, 
Sparkle,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Fairpealte,  Redstar,  Armore, 
Empire,  Red  Rich,  Big  Joe,  Fair- 
land,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland,  and 
many  other  favorites. 

•  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

•  HOW'  TO  SELECT  varieties  that 
are  best  for  your  climate. 

•  WHEN  TO  PLANT. 

•  HUNDREDS  OF  valuable  hints 
on  bigger  profits  GROWING 
BERRIES. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries  Raspberries 


ASPARAGUS 

All  the  Best-Known  Varieties.  .  .all  are  the  superior  Rayner  Plants,  assured 
by  29  years  experience,  backed  by  honest  effort  and  the  most  modern 
production  methods. 

Rayner's  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry  Plants  are  all  healthy,  sure  to  grow  stock. 
Parent  Plants  originally  furnished  us  by  the  U.  5.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  to 
supply  better  and  more  productive  Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
Farmer  and  Gardener. 

FruitTrees-Regular  &  Dwarf-Nut  Trees-Ornamentals 
Shrubs  -  Holly  -  Rhododendrons  -  Evergreens,  Etc. 


★  ★  * 


"We  want  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  who  order 
our  Berry  Plants  year  after  year 


“JACK” 

H.  J.  W.  RAYNER 


“BOB” 

S.  H.  RAYNER 


Rayner’s 

STRONG,  HEALTHY 
PLANTS 


Rayner’s  Good  Vigorous  Plants  are  an  im¬ 
portant  essential  in  profitable  Berry  Grow¬ 
ing,  Rayner’s  Plants  are  founded  on  the 
vital  “healthy  foundation”  ■ .  .  all  packed 
with  pep  and  vitality  .  .  .  and  priced  to 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 


See  Our  Booths  537-538  at  Penna.  Farm  Show 

Send  Coupon  7oday 

E  Cgj&hg 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

OUR  29TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  WHO  GUARANTEE  DELIVERY  OF  PLANTS  AS  ADVERTISED  — 


RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

Send  at  once  your  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  1955  CATALOG  listing  leading  varieties 
of  Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


P.  O.  BOX 
OR  ZONE 


STATE  . 

i  mm-am  ■»  as  mb  mi  an  m  am  r%  mi  XaaaaBaiiHBa  aa  «  aaaaaa  ar  'mwavaa  m  m  * 


JANUARY  15,  1955 


A  Good  Family  Cow 


YOU  GET  UP  TO  20%  LONGER  WEAR 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST  WITH 


FIRESTONE  TRACTOR  TIRES 


y|" any  tractor  tires  may  appear  to 
be  the  same,  but  it  is  the  extra 
service  you  get  from  the  tire  that  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  your  farm 
costs. 

Like  farmers  everywhere,  you  will 
find  that  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  are 
the  longest  wearing  tires  money  can 
buy.  And,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
extra  long  wear  is  Firestone’s  tough 
tread  rubber  compound.  It  doesn’t  cost 
you  a  penny  more;  yet  it  gives  years 


of  extra  service.  You  get  greater  draw¬ 
bar  pull  because  the  tread  bars  retain 
their  sharp  biting  edge  longer.  The 
new  tread  rubber  compound  resists 
rapid  wear  on  hard  surfaced  roads  and 
hard  soil.  It  also  gives  better  perform¬ 
ance  in  all  kinds  of  tough  stubble. 

Compare  before  you  buy!  Let  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you 
why  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  last 
longer,  pull  better  and  do  more  work 
for  your  tire  dollar. 


Always  Specify  ?”frt$tOnt  Tires 


Get  More 
Winter  Traction 

with  ?lr**fon« 

Tires  on  Your  Car 
and  Truck 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 


The  Town  and  Country  is  the 
greatest  mud,  snow  or  ice 
passenger  tire  ever  built.  A 
quiet  highway  tire  as  well  as  a 
traction  tire. 

The  Super  All  Traction  truck 
tire  takes  hold  and  moves  the 
load  in  mud,  in  snow,  or  on 
wet  or  icy  roads. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  and  television <  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


i 


Costs  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Production 

I  am  engaged  in  the  appraisal  o 
an  extensive  fruit  operation  in  thf 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  ii 
which  apples  and  peaches  are  th< 
crops  raised,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  are  any  figures  avail 
able  which  would  give  average  cost; 
of  apple  and  peach  production. 

On  the  West  Coast  we  have  vel} 
accurate  information  on  the  cost  in 
production  of  oranges,  broken  dowf 
by  cost  per  field  box,  which  enable; 
one  to  make  a  rather  accurate  ap 
praisal  of  an  orchard,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  secure  any  figures 
on  apples  and  peaches.  j.  p.  m. 

New  Jersey 

In  1946,  Wright  and  Johnston 
(Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  E.  Lansing,  Michigan)  pub 
lished  two  circular  bulletins  cover 
ing  apple  and  peach  costs:  Cir.  201- 
Peach  and  Cherry  Costs  in  Michigan; 
and  Cir.  202 — Apple  and  Pear  Costs 
in  Michigan. 

Apple  costs  per  bushel,  orchard 
run  fruit,  were  $1.55  in  1943,  based 
on  a  yield  of  108  bushels  per  acre. 
Packing  costs  for  this  period  were 
47  cents  per  packed  bushel,  or  a  total 
cost  of  production  per  packed 
bushel  of  $2.29  when  17  cents  per 
bushel  is  added  for  shrinkage  and 
10  cents  per  bushel  for  selling  costs. 

Peach  costs  per  bushel,  orchard 
run,  were  $2.20  in  1943,  based  on  a 
yield  of  74  bushels  per  acre.  Pack- 
ling  costs  ranged  from  44  cents  to  50 
cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  cost  of 
production  per  packed  bushel  from 
$2.64  to  $2.70.  This  does  not  include 
the  selling  costs  of  about  20  cents 
per  bushel. 

Cost  of  production  at  the  present 
time  is  probably  slightly  higher; 
there  are  no  figures  for  1953  or  1954. 

For  both  apples  and  peaches,  the 
cost  per  bushel  is  reduced  with  in¬ 
creases  in  yield.  For  example,  apple 
costs  per  bushel  in  1943,  orchard- 
run,  for  yield  of  under  80  bushels 
per  acre  were  $2.71;  for  80  to  149 
bushels  per  acre,  were  $1.41;  for  150 
bushels  per  acre  or  over,  were  $1.10. 
High  yields,  not  just  during  one  year, 
but  consistently,  are  necessary  fol¬ 
low  production  cbst  per  bushel. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  labor  accounts 
for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  apples. 

Unlike  the  citrus  region  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  are  possibly  additional 
factors  other  than  cost  of  production 
that  determine  the  success  of  an  or¬ 
chard:  regularity  of  bearing  as  in¬ 
fluenced  by  environmental  factors 
such  as  spring  frosts,  winter  cold, 
and  availability  of  moisture;  fruit 
quality  as  influenced  by  russeting', 
coloring,  and  size;  age  of  the  trees 
and  distribution  of  trees  in  a  ro¬ 
tation  cycle.  There  are  other  factors, 
but  these  are  a  few  of  the  major 
ones.  l.  d.  t 


Tried  shingling  the  roof 
With  no  safety  device; 

Roof  pitch  was  steep 
And  so  was  the  price. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Hybrid  Corn — 

Our  Greatest  Field  Crop 

It’s  remarkable  to  have  corn  that  provides  so  well  for  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  and  high  yields.  20th  century  hybrids 
bring  an  abundance  of  feed  and  food  to  America. 


By  D.  F.  JONES 


ROSSING  different  breeds  of 
livestock  and  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  usually  gives  a 
stimulus  to  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  due  to  greater 
hardiness,  more  disease  re- 
a  better  ability  to  survive  under 
unfavorable  conditions;  the  ability  to  take  full 
advantage  of  favorable  environmental  factors 
also  operates  effectively.  The  mule,  a  sterile 
hybrid  from  the  horse  and  the  ass,  has  long 
been  used  and  valued  for  its  sturdiness  and 
adaptability.  Breed  crosses  in  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry  are  being  used  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers. 

Hybrid  corn  is  the  outstanding  example  of 
the  value  of  crossing  selected  strains  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  maximum  amount  of  hybrid  vigor. 
Since  hybrid  corn  has  come  into  use,  larger 
yields  are  obtained  each  year  on  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  The  same  method  of  hybridization  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  crops,  too,  notably  onions, 
tomatoes,  squash,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  grain 
sorghum  and  castor  beans. 

Crossing  does  more  than  utilize  hybrid  vigor 
to  the  largest  degree:  it  establishes  a  high 
degree  of  control  over  heredity.  This  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  no  other  way  and  it  is  possible 
only  because  the  plants  or  animals  can  be 
closely  inbred  before  crossing.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  inbreeding  brings  together 
a  high  concentration  of  inherited  tendencies 
both  good  and  bad.  But  it  has  been  known, 
too,  that  it  nearly  always  leads  to  reduced 
vigor  and  slower  growth.  By  selecting  in  in- 
bred  families  for  superior  germplasm,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  closely  bred  strains  that 
are  sufficiently  vigorous  and  productive  to  be 
maintained  as  foundation  lines.  Then,  by 
crossing  these  inbred  lines  it  is  possible  to 


sistance  and 


Crossing  two  inbred  strains  of  corn  ( left  and 
Tight)  restores  latent  size  and  superior  yield.  The 
Tesults  are  the  uniformly  vigorous,  high  yielding 
hybrid  plants  ( center )  which  also  mature  ears  in 
a  considerably  shorter  period  of  time. 


January  15,  1955 


combine  the  superior  germplasm  and  get,  in 
addition,  maximum  hybrid  vigor.  The  cross  has 
to  be  made  new  each  generation  and  cannot 
be  used  for  further  propagation.  The  founda¬ 
tion  inbred  lines  are  fixed  and  constant  in 
their  breeding  behavior,  though,  and  can  be 
maintained  indefinitely.  They  will  give  the 
same  superior  result  every  time  they  are 
crossed  in  the  same  combination. 

Two  Crosses  Needed 

With  corn  and  most  animals,  it  is  necessary, 
to  make  two  successive  crosses  to  build  up 
vigor  and  productiveness  to  such  a  degree  as 
will  make  the  final  cross  fully  productive  and 
commercially  practicable.  This  method  has 
been  called  double  crossing  and  is  applied 
to  corn  and  to  poultry  in  the  following  way: 

Closely  inbred  strains  are  produced  by  con¬ 
tinuous  self-fertilization,  brother-sister  ma¬ 
tings,  or  less  intense  systems  of  inbreeding. 
These  result  in  decrease  m  size  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  ability  for  the  first  five  or  six  generations. 
This  finally  comes  to  a  halt,  though,  and  the 
inbred  strains  become  uniform  in  size  and 
growth  rate;  they  remain  constant  for  all 
measurable  characters  thereafter.  Inbred 
strains  of  corn  now  in  the  45th  generation  of 
continuous  self-fertilization  have  shown  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  last  35  years.  Height 
of  plant  has  been  reduced  from  10  or  12  feet 
to  five  to  six  feet,  on  the  average.  Yields  of 
grain  are  down  from  80  to  100  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  original  varieties  to  15  to  25  from 
the  inbreds  out  of  the  same  varieties. 

All  inbred  strains  of  field  corn  are  so  weak 
and  unproductive  that  the  first  crossed  seed 
cannot  be  used  for  general  farm  planting.  The 
seed  is  too  expensive  and  too  small  and  irregu¬ 
lar  in  size  to  work  well  in  farm  planters  any¬ 
way,  and  the  seedlings  grown  from  these 
small  seeds  are  slow  in  starting.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  a  satisfactory  stand  in  the  field  and  to 
get  the  plants  off  to  a  good  start  ahead  of 
weeds.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  two  of  the  first  crosses  again.  The  double- 
cross  was  first  produced  at  the  Connecticut 
station  in  1917.  It  was  tested  for  five  years 
and  proved  so  outstandingly  productive  that 
commercial  seed  was  grown  by  George  S. 
Carter  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  in  1921.  A  few  years 
later  the  method  was  taken  up  in  the  midwest 
corn  states,  first  by  Marian  T.  Meyers  in  Ohio, 
James  R.  Holbert  in  Illinois  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace  in  Iowa.  From  these  small  beginnings 
grew  our  present  hybrid  corn  industry  that 
supplies  seed  for  nearly  all  of  the  86,000,000 
acres  planted  to  corn  each  year  in  this 
country.  Farmers  pay  more  than  $100,000,000 
for  the  seed  every  year. 

The  Double-Cross  Method 

The  double-cross  method  is  also  being  used 
with  poultry.  Four  inbred  lines  are  used  to 
produce  the  final  hybrid  chick.  The  inbreds 
may  all  be  from  the  same  breed  but  usually 
are  from  different  breeds.  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  most  gener¬ 
ally  used. 

Crosses  of  inbred  chickens  have  the  same 
advantages  over  breed  crosses  that  hybrid 
corn  has  over  varietal  crosses.  Breed  and 
varietal  crosses  have  hybrid  vigor,  but  they 
lack  the  exact  control  over  heredity  that  in¬ 


Photos:  Conn.  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven 


The  latest  improvement  in  the  production  of  hy¬ 
brid  corn  is  the  use  of  pollen  sterile  varieties. 
They  eliminate  expensive  labor  of  detasseling. 
Here  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  looks  into  some  of  his  trial 
hybrids  at  the  Connecticut  station. 

breeding  and  close  selection  make  possible. 

Unfortunately,  large  animals  are  so  costly 
and  difficult  to  maintain  as  individuals  under 
close  inbreeding  that  the  same  methods  can¬ 
not  be  used  with  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  For 
these,  a  modified  inbreeding  and  crossing  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  practiced  with  considerable 
success.  Exactly  the  same  principles  apply  to 
all  animals  and  plants.  If  uniform  inbred 
families  can  be  produced,  and  they  are  suffici¬ 
ently  vigorous  and  productive  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  hybrids  can  be  successfully  produced 
from  them. 

In  Denmark,  swine  crosses  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  and  in  America  the  Minnesota  crosses 
are  finding  favor.  In  Italy,  crosses  between 
Brown  Swiss  and  Holstein  dairy  cattle  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  Where  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  indoors  all  year,  as  in  southern 
Europe,  hybrid  animals  are  less  subject  to 
disease. 

In  Italy  and  Japan,  hybrid  silk  worms  are 
used  exclusively.  With  these,  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  make  crosses  as  to  propagate  them  in  any 
other  way.  People  soon  learn  that  crosses  of 
selected  inbred  strains  are  much  more  disease 
resistant  and  productive  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Plant  Pollination  Methods 

While  all  domesticated  animals  can  be 
crossbred,  only  a  few  cultivated  plants  are  so 
constructed  in  floral  parts  that  they  can  be 
easily  cross  pollinated.  Corn  is  probably  the 
plant  best  naturally  constituted  for  cross 
pollination;  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
pollen-bearing  tassel  is  at  the  top  of  the  plant 
where  it  can  be  easily  pulled  out  before  pollen 
is  shed.  The  usual  method  of  producing  hybrid 
seed  is  to  plant  the  pollen  parent  in  two  rows 
and  the  seed  parent  in  six  rows  between  the 
two  pollinator  rows.  As  soon  as  the  tassels 
appear  above  the  leaves,  and  before  any  pollen 
( Continued  on  Page  38 ) 
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Floyd  Burris  of  Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  examined  his  fine  crop  of  Concord  grapes  before  picking  time.  Most  of  the  crop  he  shipped 

to  a  nearby  plant  for  processing. 


The  Concord  Grape  Belt  j 

One  of  the  world’s  most  productive  grape  areas  is  concentrated 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Ohio. 


By  ROBERT  DYMENT 


HAT  is  the  Grape  Belt  and  what 
is  the  grape  belt  story? 
Thousands  of  New  York  State 
residents  who  drive  to  Cleve¬ 
land  and  points  west  via  Route 
5  or  U.  S.  Highway  20  each 
year  pass  through  the  grape  area,  but  few, 
perhaps,  realize  the  importance  of  what  they 
see  or  pass  through. 

One  of  the  largest  Concord  grape  areas  in 
the  United  States  is  concentrated  in  western 
New  York,  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
northeastern  Ohio.  Called  the  grape  belt,  the 
region  runs  three  to  10  miles  wide  for  almost 
60  miles  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  our  frozen  grape  juice  is  packed 
here  in  this  belt.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  is  usu¬ 
ally  considered  the  buckle  end  of  the  belt  on 
the  east  and  Painesville,  Ohio,  the  strap  end 
on  the  west.  The  best  known  regions  are  in 


Erie  County,  Pa.,  and  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York. 

Snow  Crop,  Welch's,  Snow  Kiss,  Fairmont, 
Libbys  are  a  few  of  the  grape  juices  packed 
in  the  belt.  Some  of  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  processing  factories  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  are  situated  in  its  heart. 

Establishment  of  the  Grape  Business 

The  history  of  the  Concord  grape  industry 
was  made  by  many  men.  But  a  good  sample 
of  it  can  be  taken  from  the  story  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  probably  the  largest 
grape  processing  plant  in  the  area.  In  1869, 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Welch  invented  the  process  of 
preserving  unfermented  fruit  juice;  with  that, 
he  pioneered  a  great  industry  of  canned  and 
bottled  fruit  juices.  Before  his  time,  most  of 
the  world's  grapes  were  used  to  make  wine 
and,  in  protest  against  the  serving  of  wine 
at  communion,  Dr.  Welch,  working  in  his 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  kitchen,  produced  the  world's! 
first  processed  juice.  His  discovery  85  years! 
ago  marked  the  founding  of  the  Welch  Grape! 
Juice  Company. 

Dr.  Welch’s  son,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Welch,  like! 
his  father  a  dentist,  developed  the  business? 
into  a  company  with  nation-wide  sales.  Inj 
1897,  it  moved  to  its  present  home  in  West-1 
field,  N.  Y. 

In  1945,  the  controlling  interest  of  the  I 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  was  sold  to  J.  M.l 
Kaplan.  The  National  Grape  Cooperative:, 
Association  was  organized  the  same  year;! 
it  cooperates  with  the  Welch  Company  in  pro-! 
cessing  and  marketing  members’  grapes. 

According  to  the  “History  of  the  Grape  In-| 
dustry”  by  Walter  Jack,  Ephraim  Bull  of  Con-1 
cord,  Mass.,  a  century  ago  first  noticed  an! 
unusual  grapevine  growing  among  other  vines! 
from  refuse  seeds.  His  observation,  then  propa-| 
( Continued  on  Page  49 ) 


Typical  of  scenes  in  the  N.Y.-Pa.-Ohio  Concord  grape  belt  is  this  fine  vineyard  of  15  acres  of  grapes  oioned  by  William  Hartwig  in  North  East,  Pa- 
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You’ll  be  ahead 
with  your  choice  of 


Big  new  exclusives  of  the  new  Farmall  400  (above)  and 
Farmall  300  help  you  do  up  to  20%  more  daily.  You  hitch 
in  seconds  with  new  Fast-Hitch  .  .  .  control  implements  easier 
with  new  hydraulic  Hydra-Touch  .  .  .  boost  pull-power  on 
the  go  with  Torque  Amplifier  ...  do  pto  jobs  faster  with 
completely  independent  pto. 


5  Great  New  McCormick 


5  Sizes— 16  New  Models  — 
to  Fit  Every  Farm,  Every  Need! 


FARMALLS 

Now,  5  pace-setting  new  Farmalls  ...  all  with  exclu¬ 
sive  new  Fast-Hitch  to  bring  back-click-and-go  con¬ 
venience  to  every  farm,  large  or  small!  All  with  the 
greatest  hydraulic  systems  ever  developed  for  more 
complete  implement  control!  All  with  other  big  new 
"Farmall  Firsts’’  ...  to  bring  you  new  handling  ease, 
new  comfort,  new  economy,  and  new  work  capacity l 
With  drawbar  horsepower  stair-stepped  from  8.89  to 
45*,  you  can  choose  the  new  Farmall  sized,  equipped 
and  priced  exactly  right  for  you!  And  you’ll  be  ahead 
for  years  to  come  with  a  years-ahead  new  Farmall. 

^Estimated  drawbar  horsepower. 


Test  drive  the  new  Farmall®  that  fits  your  farm. 
Prove  to  yourself — it  leads  all  others  in  its  power 
class — in  performance — in  value!  See  your  IH 
dealer  now. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  R  NY-1,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Tell  me  more  about  the  far-aavanced  features  that  make  the 
new  Farmalls  leaders  in  every  power  class.  I’m  interested  in: 

I  |  Farmall  Cub  Q  Farmall  100  Q  Farmall  200 

|  |  Farmall  300  Q  Farmall  400 

Name _ Q  Student 

Address _ _ _ 


Post  Off ice. 
I  farm _ 


.acres.  Principal  crops. 


.State. 


My  IH  dealer  is. 


# 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — 

General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


BETTER  HYBRIDS  FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 

% 

Plant  Robson  Hybrids  This  Year— Write  for  Catalog 


ROBSON  skps,  me 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog-  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

_ _ a - -  - — . 

Please  Send  Me  1955  Catalog: 
name  . . 

ADDRESS  . 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


BOX  70A,  SMOKETOWN.,  LANCASTER  COi.,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  KT®pE* 
and  cooy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  I  l»EE 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  428  Rockford,  ILL. 


Due  to  greatly  increased  yields  and  high  disease  and  wind  resistance, 
hybrid  corn  has  saved  many  American  farms  from  being  foreclosed.  Here 
are  field  corn  ears  on  a  promising  experimental  hybrid  variety  grown  at 
the  Mt.  Carmel,  Connecticut,  station.  The  stalks  of  the  variety  are  strong 

and  sturdy. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus- Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs. 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
SALISBURY  29,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  idea!  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Wnte  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


WALTHAM  29 

New  Broccoli  for  a  FALL  Crop 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

MONEY  MAKING  FALL  CROP 

Its  high  yields,  fine  quality,  attractive  appearance  and  frost 
resistance  make  Waltham  29  a  good  seller  in  any  market. 
After  the  center  head  is  cut,  a  second  crop  of  attractive, 
tight  budded  side  shoots  is  produced. 

Waltham  29  is  the  result  of  years  of  breeding  at  the  Mass. 
Experiment  Station  and  is  getting  more  popular  each  year. 
Equally  good  fresh  or  frozen. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

15  Morelon  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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tassels  before  pollen  is  shed.  This 
results  in  varying  amounts  of  self- 
fertilization  which  drastically  de¬ 
creases  yield  in  the  final  crop  grown 
from  this  seed.  Detasseling  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  a  difficult  job  to  do 
properly.  It  means  extra  help  at  a 
time  when  other  crops  require  at¬ 
tention.  If  the  weather  is  unsuitable 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  job 
done  at  all;  this  results  in  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  the  seed  producer.  The 
extra  labor  is  hard  to  find  and  may 
he  difficult  to  manage. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  work  out  some 
method  to  avoid  detasseling.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  was  found  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  station  that  there  is  a  pollen 
sterile  condition  in  corn  that  occurs 
naturally  and  that  can  be  used  to 
sterilize  the  tassels  without  other¬ 
wise  altering  the  plants.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  no  pollen  production  can 
be  incorporated  in  most  of  the  in- 
breds  used  as  seed  parents.  The 
method  is  now  being  widely  used  and 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
better  hybrid  seed.  It  removes  the 
danger  of  self-pollination  and  dam¬ 
age  to  the  seed  producing  plants. 
It  requires  very  exact  control  over 
the  breeding  methods,  however,  in 
foundation  seed  production  and  can¬ 
not  be  used  without  full  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved.  The 
principal  difficulty  with  the  method 
is  to  regain  normal  pollen  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  final  crop.  This  is  being 
done  satisfactorily  and  much  of  the 
hybrid  seed  now  being  planted  is 
produced  on  plants  that  do  not  need 
detasseling. 

Ohviouslv.  a  method  of  preventing 


the  production  of  hybrid  seed.  The 
same  vigorous  growth,  abundant  and 
long  keeping  quality  in  the  flowers 
will  come  if  the  sterile  pollen  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  found.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  hybrid  vigor  is  being  used 
with  many  domesticated  animals  and 
cultivated  plants  to  increase  control 
over  their  heredity  and  to  give  in¬ 
creased  production. 
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SELECTED 

Northern  Grown,  Hardy 
Oats,  Corn,  Barley, 
Soy  Beans,  Clover, 
Pasture  Mixtures, 
Special  Grasses,  Etc. 


ADAPTED 

We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Seeds--Approved, 
Recommended  Varieties 
--A  II  Tested,  Tried 
and  True  To  Name. 


ROBSON 

“adapted 

HYBRIDS 


Hybrid  Corn  —  Great  Field  Crop 


(Continued  from  Page  35) 

is  shed,  the  tassels  are  pulled  out. 
Detasseling  machines  travel  down 
the  rows  elevating  the  tassel  pullers 
at  the  right  height  for  convenient 
pulling  at  a  speed  that  enables  all 
the  tassels  ready  for  pulling  to  be 
removed  speedily. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  go  over 
the  fields  alternate  days  for  a  period 
of  10  days  or  two  weeks;  sometimes 
it  is  for  a  longer  period.  In  rainy 
weather  it  is  impossible  to  use  de¬ 
tasseling  machines  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  then  to  go  on  foot,  bending  over 
the  plants  to  reach  the  tassels.  This, 
of  course,  increases  the  labor  cost 
considerably. 

Detasseling  is  also  hard  on  the 
plants.  One  or  more  leaves  are  often 
pulled  with  the  tassel,  or  they  are 
injured  in  such  a  way  that  they  no 
longer  function.  Smut  and  other  in¬ 
fections  often  start  where  these 
leaves  and  tassels  are  broken.  Many 
leaves  are  broken  and  damaged  by 
the  machines  and  by  passing  laborers. 
All  of  these  factors  reduce  the  yield 
of  seed  harvested.  Moreover,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  remove  all  of  the 


pollen  production  makes  possible 
production  of  hybrid  seed  in  many 
crop  plants  that  cannot  otherwise  be  i 
emasculated  economically.  The  gene¬ 
tic  method  of  sterilizing  pollen-pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  was  first  used  with 
the  onion,  then  with  corn,  and  is 
now  being  extended  rapidly  to  the  ; 
grain  sorghums  and  a  number  of  [ 
vegetable  ci’ops. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  .de-  j 
velopments  is  being  made  in  flower  a 
production.  At  the  Connecticut  sta-  ,1 
tion,  a  sterile  pollen  condition  has  I 
ben  found  in  petunias.  Hybrid  pe-  | 
tunia  seed  has  been  produced  and  | 
sold  by  seedsmen  for  several  years  I 
and  the  plants  have  exceptional  H 
vigor;  they  bloom  freely  over  a  long  I 
period.  Sterile  flowers,  i.  e.  lacking  I 
normal  pollen,  set  little  or  no  seed  1 
and  produce  more  flowers;  they  also  I 
stay  fresh  over  a  much  longer  period.  1 
The  sterile  pollen  condition  makes 
possible  the  production  of  hybrid 
seed  more  easily.  Since  the  petunia 
is  naturally  self-fertilized,  the  flowers 
will  have  to  be  hand  pollinated,  but 
the  sterile  pollen  will  make  this 
much  easier  to  do. 

Other  flowers  can  also  be  used  for 
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See  the  new  FORD  TRUCKS 


4 


NEW  Payload  Champ  of  the  Pickups!  New  Ford 
F-100  6J/2-ft.  Pickup,  GVW  5,000  lbs.,  now  takes 
payloads  up  to  1,718  lbs.,  132-h.p.  Short-Stroke  V-8 
or  118-h.p.  Short-Stroke  Six  engine. 


Money-making  POWER!  Important  longer-life  engine  advancements! 

The  only  full  line  of  proved,  modern  short-stroke  engines  in  any  trucks!  New  work-saving? 
money-saving  CONVENIENCE!  New  Money-making  CAPACITIES!  New  reasons 
why  Ford  Trucks  are  gaining  new  buyers  faster  than  any  other  trucks! 


NEVE' savings  in  a i!  three  areas!  TRIPLE  ECONOMY! 


Money-Making 
power  saves  gas! 


Only  Ford  gives  you  the  gas-saving 
efficiency  of  proved,  modern  short- 
stroke  design  for  every  engine!  Ford’s 
ultra-modern,  overhead-valve  engines 
— four  V-8’s  and  one  Six  —  cut  piston 
travel,  cut  internal  friction,  save  gas. 
And  new  engineering  in  valves,  heads, 
crankshafts,  electrical  systems  and 
cooling  results  in  still  greater 
durability,  longer  engine  life! 
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Money-Making 
convenience  saves  work! 


Ford’s  Driverized  Cab  sets  new  com¬ 
fort  standards  for  ’55.  New  full  foam- 
rubber  seat  and  seat  back  in  the 
Custom  Cab*.  Work-savers  .  .  .  like 
smoother  Fordomatic *  with  new  faster 
starting,  low  gear  “step  down”  for  all 
light  duty  series  .  .  .  Power  Brakes* 
even  for  half-tonners  .  .  .  Power 
Steering*  for  most  big  jobs — makes 
driving  much  easier.  *  Modest  extra  cost. 
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Money-Making 
capacity  saves  trips! 


New  axle  capacities,  new  stronger 
frames  and  springs,  coupled  with 
Ford’s  high-payload  construction, 
make  Ford  Trucks  better  load  car¬ 
riers  than  ever.  Ford’s  new  14-ton 
Pickup,  for  example,  has  one  of  the 
biggest  payload  capacities  of  any 
Pickup:  1,718  lbs.  Top  payload  ca¬ 
pacities  in  over  190  models,  up  to 
60,000-lb.  GCW  tandem-axle  giants. 


NEW  big-load  Money  Maker  of 
the  light  duty  line.  New  Ford 
F-350  9-ft.  Express,  GVW  7,700 
lbs.,  now  handles  over  114  tons 
of  payload.  New  Fordomatic 
Drive  and  Power  Brakes  at 
worth-while  extra  cost. 


NEW  Ford  F-500  12-ft.  Stake 
.  .  .  sales  leader  of  the  In¬ 
formers,  year  after  year!  14,000 
lbs.  GVW  with  payloads  up  to 
8,504  lbs.  New  stronger  914- 
inch  deep  frame  on  154-in. 
wheelbase.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six. 


NEW  higher  power  and  com¬ 
pression  in  all  light  and  heavy 
duty  series  Ford  Trucks!  Shown: 
F-600  designed  for  low-cost 
mounting  of  special  bodies  714 
to  16  ft.  16,000  lbs.  GVW. 
Choice  of  two  V-8’s. 


NEW  Ford  F-800  BIG  JOB. 

GCW  48,000  lbs.,  choice  of  two 
tractor  wheelbases.  170-h.p. 
Short-Stroke  Cargo  King  V-8. 
Master-Guide  Power  Steering 
that  cuts  steering  effort  up  to  75% 
available  at  modest  extra  cost. 


NOW  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  FORD  DEALER 


January  15,  1955 
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Now  You  Can  Grow  EARLY  Tomatoes 

u"°Ub.E«ch. 


TOP  TOMATO 
NEWS  FOR  1955 

The  Early  Tomato  you  have  always 
wanted!  Big,  smooth,  round  fruits 
ripen  deep  red  all  over,  right  to  the 
stem— no  green  tinge  anywhere. 
Biggest  early  tomatoes  ever— solid, 
meaty,  extra  delicious.  The  plants 
have  so  much  hybrid  vigor  they 
grow  faster,  sturdier,  bear  heavier. 
The  seeds  are  costly  but  worth  far  more 
than  they  cost.  They  surpass  all  ordinary 
early  tomatoes— bear  all  season  long. 

For  limited  time  we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  FREE;  send  stamp 
for  postage.  Or  for  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  $1. 

Burpee  Catalog  also  FREE — vegetables,  flowers. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO  4 77  Burpee  Bdg.  Philadelphia  32,Pa. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


Diamond  Jubilee  CATALOG ] 
64  Pages  in  FULL  COLOR 

Send  postcard  for  our  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Packed  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  and 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  Mgre  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  are  depend-  | 
able  and  top  quo  lity- _ , 


SWEET!  DELICIOUS 

CHINESE 

CHESTNUTS 


An  ornamrntal  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  delicious  nuts.  Fast 
grower.  Usually  bears  2  yrs. 
after  planting.  Nuts  as  deli¬ 
cious  and  slightly  larger  than 
extinct  American  Chestnut. 
Plant  2  or  more  trees  for  pol¬ 
lination. 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES,  INC. 


18  to  24' 
TREES 


2  FOR 


31  MAPLE  ST. 


DANSVCLLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to  6 

in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 

only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain; 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  ali  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated  | 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  R N - 135,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Get  BIGGER  YIELDS 
from  every  acre 


BOOKLETS 
TELL  HOW! 


Send  for  these  2  booklets  today. 
Contain  useful,  helpful  information 
and  practical  suggestions  for  grow¬ 
ing  better  crops,  getting  bigger 
yields.  Handy  pocket  notebook 
contains  many  pages  for  your  notes. 
Seed  Guide  tells  ali  about  new 
seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  &ne. 

Box  31-S,  Landisville,  Penna. 


JHRISTMAS  TREE 


PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


FREE  *1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper,  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


9  • 


to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
1  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
pruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
ine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
/rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box20-AmiESMiB 


IMPROVED  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Leading  commercial  hybrid  varieties  bettered  each 
year  by  rigid  selection  and  careful  crossing  of  the 
inbred  parents.  Free  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-55,  Allen,  Md. 


WORLD’S  FINEST  STRAIN 

300  African  Violet  Seeds  —  only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants:  $7-100;  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  Reds  $8-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection 
and  Gem  everbearing  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100, 
postpaid.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballstoit  Lake,  N.Y. 


SWEET  SPANISH.  CNSON  PLANTS 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

Do  You  t*Rnow  Your  Onions?" 

Then  you  know  that  Sweet  Spanish,  grown  from  our  plants 
produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever 
eaten.  Mature  bulbs  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep 
for  months  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

You  know,  top,  that  only  fresh  plants  produce  a  good  crop. 
Our  plants  are  shipped  by  overnight,  refrigerated  plane  from 
our  Texas  grower  the  same  day  they  are  pulled. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  25th  and  May  1 0th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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Irmgard  Pilz  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  has  recently  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  six  naiional  prize  winners  in 
a  conservation  essay  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Grange  and 
American  Plant  Food  Council.  Fif¬ 
teen  thousand  young  people  wrote 
esj^ys  in  the  contest  on  the  subject 
of  “Building  Fertility  to  Cut  Farm. 
Costs.”  The  18-year  old  German  frau- 
lein  wrote  her  essay  last  Summer 
while  she  was  on  the  Nebraska  farm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Glandt  as  a  farm 
youth  exchangee. 


The  major  project  of  the  Grange 
Young  Adult  program  in  New  York 
State  is  the  annual  Leadership 
Ti'aining  School.  Following  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  regarding  the  past  year’s  school 
by  Bert  Morse,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Grange  Young  Adult  Commit¬ 
tee,  Morrisville:  ‘United  by  the  strong 
and  faithful  tie  of  agriculture,  we 
mutually  resolve  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  our  Order,  our  Country  and 
Mankind.”  This  quotation  from  “The 
Grange  Initiate”  briefly  and  ade¬ 
quately  sums  up  the  feeling  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Leadership  School  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  at  Morris¬ 
ville. 


Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  Master,  reports  that 
from  letters  and  inquiries  received,* 
there  is  apparently  some  confusion 
regarding  the  time  and  method  of 
installing  State  Grange  officers.  By 
amendments  adopted  by  the  State 
Grange  at  its  York  Session  in  1950, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  both  Pomona 
and  Subordinate  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  a  regular  meeting  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Grange  year 
which  ends  September  30.  It  is 
further  provided  that  they  shall  be 
installed  at  the  first  regular  or 
special  meeting  after  the  State 
Grange  Session.  Subordinate  Grange 
officers  may  be  installed  by  any 
Master,  Past  Master  or  Fifth  Degree 
member.  Pomona  Grange  officers  may 
be  installed  by  the  Worthy  Master  of 
a  State  Grange,  his  Deputy  or  other 
qualified  person  approved  by  the 
State  Master.  These  regulations  em¬ 


bodied  in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  govern  election  and  instal¬ 
lation  procedures. 

Berks  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
43,  meeting  recently  in  quarterly 
session  in  Perry  High  School,  Shoe- 
makersville,  supported  its  Worthy 
Master,  Thomas  J.  Merkel,  in  his 
stand  on  the  wheat  referendum  set¬ 
up  and  on  the  establishment  of 
school  authorities.  Merkel,  in  his 
quarterly  address,  advocated  a 
change  in  the  voting  rules  for  the 
wheat  referendum  to  permit  all 
farmers  affected  to  vote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  regardless  of  how  few  acres 
they  have  planted  to  the  crop.  He 
also  called  for  a  study  of  the  school 
authority  set-up  under  which  at 
present,  he  said,  an  authority  can 
borrow  as  much  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  without  permission  of  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

Harmony  Grange  No.  1692  of 
Northampton  County  won  first  place 
in  the  three-year  Community  Service 
Contest  and  as  an  award,  received 
a  black  ebony  gavel  and  gavel  block. 


Hookstown  Grange  No.  1980  of 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  won  first  place 
in  the  1954  Community  Service  Con¬ 
test  and  at  the  recent  State  Grange 
Session  was  awarded  a  plaque  and 
$200  in  Government  Savings  Bonds. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Na¬ 
tional  Lecturer  Edward  F.  Hotter. 
Among  the  outstanding  projects  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  Hookstown  commun¬ 
ity  was  the  purchasing  of  a  home  and 
office  and  the  securing  of  a  doctor 
for  this  rural,  community  which  had 
previously  been  without  medical  ser¬ 
vice.  The  erection  of  a  Grange  and 
community  ball,  the  holding  of  a 
large  annual  community  fair,  boy  and 
girl  scout  troops,  4-H  Club  and  many 
other  worthy  activities  carried  out 
by  this  Grange. 


Narragansett  Grange  No.  1  of 
Wakefield,  R.  I.,  recently  held  its 
third  annual  bazaar  and  supper.  An 
entertainment  followed  the  turkey 
supper.  The  South  County  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps,  a  group  of  volunteer 
men,  presented  a  demonstration 
showing  the  latest  technique  in 
handling  and  care  of  the  sick  and  in¬ 
jured  to  and  from  hospitals.  d. 


Big  Beans,  Big  Pof-afroes 

Can  you  tell  me  the  weight  of  the 
largest  potato  ever  grown?  Also  its 
circumference?  I  would  like  to  learn, 
too,  the  length  of  the  longest  snap 
beans  ever  grown? 

I  realize  that  size  and  weight  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  quality  or 
usefulness  in  crops,  but  it  would, 
nevertheless,  be  of  value  to  me  to 
have  the  information  on  biggest 
beans  and  potatoes.  h.  b. 

New  York 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  largest 
potatoes  and  snap  beans  ever  grown 
are  not  on  record  with  the  U.  S  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Neither  do 
the  State  Colleges  have  the  records, 
nor  the  American  Potato  Yearbook, 
nor  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Perhaps,  about  the  beans,  you 
have  in  mind  the  “yard-long”  ones 
advertised  in  some  seed  catalogs. 
These  certainly  have  big  pods,  but 
they  are  not  really  beans  at  all:  they 
are  cow  peas. 

There  is  plenty  of  size  to  potatoes 
and  beans  in  literature  and  legend. 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  is  a  good 
indication  that  there  have  been  very 
large  beans.  Up  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  the  local  potato  enthusiasts 


publish  picture  postcards  showing  a 
potato  loaded  onto  a  trailer  behind 
a  tractor,  and  the  potato  is  bigger 
than  the  tractor. 

Perhaps  Rural  New  Yorker  gard¬ 
eners  and  growers  have  records  on 
big  beans  and  big  potatoes.  If  they 
have  and  will  let  us  know  about 
them,  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  the 
weights  and  .sizes  of  the  largest 
ones. 


“Will  you  be  passing  the  woodpile ?” 
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Coming  N.  Y.  Fruit 
Meetings 

Plans  are  now  complete  for  the 
program  of  the  100th  meeting  of  the 
N.Y.  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  at  Edgerton  Park, 
Jan.  19-21,  and  also  for  the  Kingston 
Meeting  and  Trade  Show  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  to  be  held  at  the  armory  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  January  26-28. 

The  Rochester  program  starts  at 
10  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  Jan. 
19,  with  a  discussion  of  the  outlook 
for  fresh  and  processed  fruits;  re¬ 
ports  of  officers;  and  a  special  ad¬ 
dress  by  Don  Rubel,  Foreign  Service, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  on  “For¬ 
eign  and  Canadian  Trade”.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Western  N.Y.  Apple 
Growers  Assn,  holds  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  featuring  as  a  speaker  Sam  Dil¬ 
lon,  Hancock,  Md.,  large-scale  grower 
and  shipper  of  fruit.  On  Thursday 
fruit  diseases  will  be  discussed  by 
specialists,  and  the  economic  hand¬ 
ling  of  fruit  by  a  panel  of  experts. 
Friday  morning  will  be  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  insect  control  by 
New  York  and  nearby-state  special¬ 
ists.  A  small  fruits  session  will  be 
conducted  Thursday  with  several  out- 
of-state  speakers. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  King¬ 
ston  Meeting  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Jan.  26,  the  possible  effects  of  new 
pesticides  and  fungicides  on  yield 
will  be  discussed  by  Ed  Glass  of 
Geneva.  Economical  insect  control 
will  be  next  on  the  program  with 
talks  given  by  specialists  from  Gen¬ 
eva.  Dr.  A.  D.  Pickett  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Entomology,  Kentville,  Nova 
Scotia,  will  review  the  rather  remark¬ 
able  results  obtained  with  a  modi¬ 
fied  schedule  in  that  area.  The  after¬ 
noon  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
on  marketing  problems  by  Ed  Lead- 
beater,  president  of  the  N.Y.  and  N. 
England  Apple  Institute,  a  review  of 
the  apples  on  sale  in  Hudson  Valley 
markets,  and  a  new  system  of  con¬ 
trolling  mice  in  the  orchard.  The 
evening  session  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Eastern  Area  Labor  Co-opera¬ 
tives.  Persons  who  hire  workers 
should  be  at  this  meeting  which  will 
take  up  everything  from  farm  work¬ 
ers  to  the  new  Social  Security  pro¬ 
gram.  Thursday  morning  Dr.  A.  B. 
Burrell  of  the  Geneva  Station  will 
talk  on  his  trip  to  the  west  coast. 
Scab  control  programs  will  be 
handled  by  Dr.  Pal  miter.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  outlook  for  fresh  fruits 
will  be  discussed  by  Ben  Dominick. 
Clyde  Lewis  of  Chazy  Orchards  will 
talk  about  the  possibilities  of  bag¬ 
ging  to  increase  sales,  and  a  panel  of 
Valley  growers  will  talk  about  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  of  growing  and  packing 
fruit.  The  Friday  morning  session 
promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  one, 
with  a  discussion  on  thinning  by  Dr. 
Burrell  and  Dr.  Hoffman  of  Cornell 
University;  and  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  and  practices  of 
irrigation  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness, 
USDA,  and  three  growers  from  the 
Hudson  Valley  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  irrigation. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  .Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . ! . . .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00, 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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The  Oliver  100  PTO  Operated  Spreader 


Here’s  where  you’re  glad 


it’s  an  OLIVER  Spreader 


You’ve  got  a  heaping  load  back  there — but  no 
worries  about  plugging  up.  This  is  an  Oliver 
Spreader. . .there’s  no  top  bracing  to  block  the 
load.  And  because  it’s  an  Oliver,  it  will  spread 
at  any  rate  you  want:  from  a  thin  top  dressing 
to  a  heavy  blanket  of  manure.  And  Oliver’s 
Mill  Mechanism  really  breaks  up  those  straw- 
packed  chunks. 

Say  you  come  to  a  low  spot.  Mud.  Again 
you’re  glad  it’s  an  Oliver... carefully  balanced 
to  increase  your  traction ...  with  a  15  "  clearance 
that  won’t  let  you  bog  down. 

Now  you’re  back  in  the  lot;  you  want  to  un¬ 
hitch  for  a  while.  Once  more,  Oliver  makes  it 


easy.  You  can  unhitch  now,  hitch  up  later, 
without  a  bit  of  lifting  or  fooling  with  jacks. 
Oliver’s  "snap-on”  hitch  does  the  trick — at 
any  drawbar  height. 

One  more  piece  of  good  news:  Oliver  makes 
a  spreader  in  the  exact  size  and  type  you  want. 
Choose  from  the  100  (extra-large  load,  PTO 
operated),  the  17  (large  load),  or  the  11  (handy 
load).  But  choose  an  Oliver — you’ll  always  be 
glad  you  did! 

The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Finest  in  Farm  Machinery ’* 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  PLACE  you’ll  be  happy  you 
have  an  Oliver  Spreader— and  this  handy  Oliver 
HF-9  Hydraulic  Loader  mounted  on  your  Oliver 
Super  66,  77  or  88  tractor  to  round  out  the  team. 
Your  loading  goes  faster — first,  because  you’ve 


got  a  shorter  lift  over  Oliver’s  low-line  spreader 
box;  second,  because  the  underslung  framing  leaves 
nothing  on  top  to  interfere  with  the  loader.  Write 
for  full  information  on  the  HF-9  Hydraulic  Loader, 
and  the  Oliver  Spreader  of  your  choice. 


See  your  OLIVER  Dealer  for  the  Best  in  Spreaders 
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FSH  FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK 
and  NEW  1955  SEED  GUIDE 

No  farmer  should  be  without  this  help¬ 
ful  notebook!  Full  of  essential  informa¬ 
tion  on  seeds,  planting,  etc.,  plus  many 
blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Also  ask  for 
colorful  new  1955  Farm  Seed  Guide— 
with  full  facts  on  ;all  popular 
new  seed  varieties. 


This  year,  give  your  crops  a  “headstart”. . . 
plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  Hoffman 
seeds  germinate  rapidly  into  healthy,  husky 
plants  that  pay  off  at  harvest  time  with  bigger 
yields,  bigger  profits. 

Hoffman  seeds  have  set  the  standard  for 
quality  for  more  than  56  years.  Only  clean, 
sound,  first-rate  seed  is  sold, —  seed  you  can 
plant  with  confidence. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  discovered  how  much 
better  quality  seed  can  be,  let  Hoffman  Quality 
prove  itself  to  you  next  planting  time.  You’ll 
find  the  Hoffman  program  of  selecting,  clean¬ 
ing  and  testing  means  big  dividends  in  better 
crops,  fewer  weeds— more  cash  return  on  your 
investment  in  time,  money  and  hard  work. 

Hoffman  has  all  the  seeds  you  need— Clover 
. . .  Alfalfa  . . .  Oats  .  .  .  Rye  Grass  .  . .  Ladino 
. . .  Soybeans . . .  Birdsfoot  Trefoil . . .  Pasture 


Grasses... plus  others  adapted  to  your  locality. 

MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE.  To  step  up  your  yield 
of  top-notch  corn,  plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid 
developed  for  top  production  in  your  area, 
your  climate,  your  soil. 

Year  after  year  — for  18  years  — Funk  G 
Hybrids  have  been  tested  and  re-tested  at  a 
Hoffman  Proving  Ground,  under  growing 
conditions  just  like  yours. 

This  means  that  when  you  plant  the  recom¬ 
mended  Funk  G  variety,  you  are  planting  the 
Hoffman  seed  that  has  the  maximum  bushel- 
per-acre  potential  for  your  soil,  your  season. 

This  year,  grow  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  See 
your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  to  our  corn 
men  here.  They  will  gladly  recommend  the 
right  “G”  number  for  husking  or  silage  in 
your  area. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  31 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Q  Farm  Facts  Notebook 
I~1  New  1955  Farm  Seed  Guide 


Name. 


AHHrpss 

Town 

State* 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


the  mountains,  but  I  remember  one 
that  was  really  funny.  There  were 
many  lumber  camps  in  those  days, 
and  one  old  lumberjack  came  to 
camp  rather  late  in  the  evening  one 
Sunday  night,  and  found  a  small 
bear  with  his  head  in  the  garbage 
barrel,  eating  scraps  of  meat.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  old  timer  thought 
the  bear  was,  but  he  just  •  walked 
up  and  give  the  bear  a  good  kick 
in  the  pants.  The  bear  backed  up  a 
bit,  let  out  a  whoop  and  ran  down 
the  path  toward  the  woods.  The 
lumberjack  came  in  the  house,  look¬ 
ing  pretty  white  around  the  gills  in 
fright,  and  said:  “Gee  whiz,  boys, 
some  one  was  mussing  around  in 
the  garbage  out  there,  and  I  gave 
him  a  kick  in  the  pants.  I  hope  he 
don’t  know  who  done  it,  for  after  I 
sober  up,  I  don’t  want  any  trouble 
with  anyone.” 

In  years  gone  by,  there  were  many 
trappers  here  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  their  catch  of  fox,  mink,  fisher, 
bear,  martin,  coon  and  other  furs 
brought  a  fair  price,  and  brought  in 
some  cash  to  pay  taxes,  etc.  with. 

I  list  some  prices  in  those  days  for 
comparison.  Tea  40  cents  lb.;  beans 
dry,  five  cents  lb.;  salt  pork  10  cents 
lb.;  flour  $4.50  to  $5.50  barrel,  25-lb. 
sack  65  to  75  cents;  white  sugar  eight 
cents  to  10  cents  lb.;  crackers  (the 
old  thick  ones)  $3.50  barrel;  coffee, 
three  lbs.  $1.00. 

Most  everyone  raised  a  pig,  bought 
in  the  Spring  for  around  $2.00. 
Back  hillers  generally  killed  a  beef, 
also  several ,  deer,  as  in  those  days 
there  were  no  game  wardens  and 
also  very  few  deer.  Hunters  ran  deer 
with  dogs,  -  and  started  hunting  in 
September. 

The  old  days  have  gone,  and  it  is 
well.  When  we  hear  the  younger  set 
bemoan  the  fact  that  they  would 
like  the  good  old  times,  I  smile  and 
wonder.  Would''  they  like  to  chop 
wood  at  $1.00  a  cord,  and  walk  four 
miles  a  day  to  do  it,  or  get  $2.00  an 
hour  with  light  work,  as  many  do 
now?  No,  the  good  old  days  are.  just 
good  to  think  about;  rather  let  us 
have  the  better  1954  days.  And  may 
the  1955  days  be  brighter  and 
happier,  and  also  all  the  years  we 
travel  on.  E.  F.  Keith 


Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Brooding  the  Chicks 
By  Carl  O.  Dossin 

•  Trouble  Shooting  in  the 

Poultry  Flock 
By  R.  F.  Warne 

•  Turkey  Management  Prob¬ 

lems 

By  Morley  A.  Jull 

•  Better  Hatching  Eggs 
By  Robert  R.  Parks 

•  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease 
By  E.  F.  Waller 

•  The  Guinea  Bird 
By  David  R.  Green 

•  Niacin  Requirement  of 

Chicks 

By  G.  F.  Heuser 

•  We  Bought  Some  Geese 
By  Elizabeth  Bowlby 

•  The  1953-54  Egg  Laying  Tests 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Lime — the  Soil’s  Wheelhoese 
By  B.  A.  Brown 

•  Bees  Are  Valuable  Pollina¬ 

tors 

By  Roger  A.  Morse 

•  The  Clover  Root  Borer 
By  C.  R.  Weaver 

•  Steers  in  the  Feed  Lot 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  High  Feed  Value  in  Rice 

Germ 
A  Report 

•  Steer  Gains  With  Hormones 
By  John  Quinn 

•  Hog  Worms,  Unlimited 
By  J.  James 

•  Undermined  by  Termites 
By  Louis  Pyenson 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY 
ISSUE  of  February  5,  1955. 


The  Old  and  the  New 


Here  in  the  mighty  Adirondack 
Mountains  there  used  to  be  many 
small  farms  where  many  families 
used  to  eke  out  a  living  by  hook  or 
by  crook.  That  was  back  in  the  early 
1890’s.  There  were  small  fields  then 
where  crops  were  raised  and  sheep 
grazed,  and  where  cattle  browsed 
out  a  meager  living.  Where  there 
were  small  meadows,  there  now  is 
timber.  Where  there  were  once 
frame  houses  or  log  cabins,  only  the 
old  cellar  bottoms  remain  and  some 
of  them  have  trees  a  foot  through 
standing  therein. 

Much  water  has  passed  down  the 
streams  since  people  lived  in  those 
far  back  places.  They  were  rugged 
men  who  carried  on  in  those  days 
and  their  lives  were  not  too  pleasant 
at  times.  I  have  in  mind  one  family 
that  had  a  bee  to  build  a  cabin  made 
of  spruce  logs  and,  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors  working  hard  with  hands,  axe 


and  oxen,  the  house  was  completed 
in  one  day,  without  cost. 

Sheep  used  to  graze  on  about  all 
of  the  farms  here  in  the  mountains, 
and  butter  was  made  and  sold  at  the 
stores  in  large  balls.  Eggs  were 
brought  to  store  for  merchandise 
but  no  cash  paid  for  them.  They  were 
at  around  10  cents  a  dozen,  and 
butter  about  the  same  a  pound.  Wood 
sold  for  $3.00  a  cord,  and  the  fine 
white  birch  was  almost  unsalable 
at  any  price.  Now,  white  birch  sells 
for  around  $25  a  cord  for  furniture 
making. 

I  recall  one  man  who  settled  in 
the  back  country  and  built  a  log 
house.  The  first  Winter,  there  was 
no  floor  in  the  house.  He  cut  kiln 
wood  for  the  making  of  fuel  and 
killed  deer  for  his  meat.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  up  a  family  of  10  by 
so  doing.  I  know  another  man  who, 
when  Winter  hit  the  mountains,  had 


no  money  and  no  job.  He  built  a 
sled,  a  good  large  one,  and  on  this 
he  placed  an  axe,  a  draw  shave  and 
what  is  known  as  a  shaving  horse 
for  shingles.  He  then  traveled  at 
least  three  miles  back  into  a  cedar 
swamp  and  shaved  shingles  all  day, 
packed  them  on  his  sled  at  night, 
and  returned  to  the  cabin.  He  sold 
the  shingles  for  enough  to  keep 
going  and,  when  Spring  came,  he  did 
as  he  had  done  for  50  years,  tilled  the 
back  fields  and  got  along. 

One  man  I  was  always  interested 
in  lived  in  the  shadows  of  towering 
mountains,  that  is,  well  up  in  under 
where  bear  were  quite  plentiful.  In 
the  early  days  there  was  a  bounty 
of  $10  on  a  bear,  and  this  man  caught 
many  a  bear  for  bounty.  The  hide 
of  the  bear  then  sold  for  about  $25. 
When  a  bear  was  caught,  and  that 
was  quite  often,  the  trapper  had 
about  a  month’s  pay,  as  the  work¬ 
ingman  then  received  $1.00  a  day 
for  10  hours  labor. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  about 


^Hoffman 
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FARM  SEEDS  and  FUNK  G  CORN 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


If  you  want  all  of  Ford’s  fine  features  in  a  bigger, 
more  powerful  tractor,  then  you’ll  want  to  see  and 
try  a  new  800  Ford  Tractor.  With  a  powerful  new  800, 
you  can  pull  three  plows  with  ease— do  six  days*  plow¬ 
ing  in  four  ...  all  at  a  low  cost  per  acre!  You’ll  find 
dozens  more  advantages  in  the  800  series,  including 
Ford’s  new  5-speed  transmission  .  .  .  comfortable  Rest- 
O-Ride  seat  ...  an  advanced  hydraulic  system  with 
3-point  linkage  .  . .  live  power  take-off*  controlled  from 
the  regular  clutch  pedal  .  .  .  and  much  more!  So  look 
’em  over.  It’s  worth  a  trip  to  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer’s! 

*Standard  equipment  on  model  860 


Full  2-Plow  Power 

— wtfh  new  fe^futesf 


Full  3-Plow  Power 

-  the  work  ify/ 


Plenty  of  power  for  most  farm  jobs,  with  real  oper¬ 
ating  economy  .  .  .  that’s  the  new  600  series  Ford 
Tractor.  For  Ford’s  “Red  Tiger”  engine  is  designed 
and  built  to  provide  high  power  output  with  excep¬ 
tionally  low  fuel  consumption.  And  you’ll  find  just 
the  combination  of  tractor  features  you  want  in  the 
three  different  models  available.  And  all  the  advanced 
600  models  have  step-ahead  features  for  faster,  easier, 
better  farming.  See  them  now! 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 


January  15.  1955 
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EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SE E DGROWER-HoneoyeFalk-NY- 


Harris’  New  Sweet  Corn,  WONDERFUL 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

“IT’S  WONDERFUL!!” 

Try  it  and  you'll  agree  that  Harris’  new  early  midseason 
hybrid  is  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  you’ve  ever  eaten. 
The  small,  thin-skinned,  deep,  creamy  yellow  kernels  have 
a  richer  flavor  than  any  we  have  bred  to  date.  All  the  ears 
do  not  mature  at  one  time  and  its  tenderness  and  sweetn  ss 
are  retained  for  several  days  when  not  picked  promptly. 

e  predict  that  home  gardeners  will  have  no  other  once 
they  have  tried  "Wonderful"  and  that  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  Market  Gardeners  with  "fussy”  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard - 
eners 9  and  Florists 9  Catalog . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1955  CATALOG  um  Awdij 


NEW 
GRAPES 


lew  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
alifornia.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flav- 
red.  Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ri- 
ens  August  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin. 
1.75  each,  2  for  $3.25  Postpaid.  Also 
!her  new  grape  varieties. 


fffDWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  berries,  small  fruits, 
new  shade  trees,  ornamentals,  roses. 


lew  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
train.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
reductive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
hirvese  chestnut.  All  stock  guaranteed. 


CATALOG  FREE 


J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


£££^STRAWBERRIES 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
I  Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
'Farmer  and  Gardener.  Ail  healthy 
_  sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 

Grapes.  Baspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITA ES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  Quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


MALONEY 


TREES 

Write  now  for  FREE  Color  Catalog!  Big 
values  in  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Evergreens. 
Sturdy,  strong  rooted  stock,  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Our  71st  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

33  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


C3~ACHsO  XMAS 

TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers'  Guide  fells  you 
how  Write  for  free  copy. 

^iiMUSSER 


OR  FOREST  TREES 


FORESTS,  INC.) 

BOX  20- A,  INDIANA,  PA  I 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  nur¬ 
sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI25,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


AND  4  PKTS.  OF  SELECTED  GARDEN  SEEDS!  Regular  Price  15c  Per  Pkt. 


© 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  TOMATO 

Big,  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes 
produced  “in  abundance, 
often  ripe  by  July  4th. 

Rapid  Red  Radish— often 
ready  to  use  20  days 
after  sowing. 

Tender  Core 
Carrot  — Grows 
6  to  7  inches  long. 

Stump  rooted.  Superb 
flavor,  practically  core- 

’  All  Cream  Lettuce 

Wonderfully  crisp 
and  tender. 


But  to  introduce  JUNG'S  QUAL¬ 
ITY  SEEDS  and  Nursery  Stock 
we  will  mail  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Jung's  Wayahead  Tomato, 

Tender  Core  Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  bloom  from  early  summer 
'til  hard  frosts  .  .  .  All  for 
10c;  in  Canada,  25c.  In  addition  we 
will  send  our  New,  Full  Color  CATALOG 
loaded  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants, 
shrubs.  Coupons  for  rare  premiums  in 
each  catalog!  Send  10c  Today! 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept.  735,  Randolph,  Wis. 


The  National  Creameries  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Butter  Insti¬ 
tute  have  served  notice  that  they  will 
ask  Congress  for  a  complete  review 
of  dairy  price  support  and  Federal 
marketing  order  programs. 

Secretary  Benson  was  scheduled  at 
the  start  of  this  session  to  present 
Congress  with  a  summary  of  the  vari- 
ous  methods  of  supporting  milk 
prices,  together  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  methods,  and 
perhaps  his  own  ideas  about  how  the 
different  “gimmicks”  might  work  or 
fail  to  work.  Earlier,  Benson  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders,  but  appointed 
only  people  with  well-established 
views.  So  it  was  no  surprise  that  the 
final  report  of  this  committee  merely 
reflected  the  viewpoints  with  which 
the  individual  members  started. 

The  Association  and  Institute  will 
suggest  that  Congress  make  its  own 
“unbiased”  study  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem.  They  will  appose  the  so-called 
self-help  plan  advanced  principally 
by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration.  This  would  involve  a  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  of  $500  million  to  get 
things  rolling.  Dairy  farmers  would 
set  up  a  corporation,  with  the  $500 
million  representing  the  beginning 
finances,  and  would  buy  up  dairy  sur¬ 
pluses.  These  surpluses  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  best  as  could  be  done 
without  breaking  private  markets, 
and  any  losses  would  be  made  up 
through  taxes  on  the  dairy  farmers, 
themselves.  Thus  the  term  “self- 
help.” 

The  two  groups  will  argue  that 
Congress  would  probably  not  want  to 
give  up  any  of  its  taxing  power  to 
private  individuals.  They  will  cite 
dangers  in  giving  so  much  power  to  a 
board  on  which  the  public  and  the 
government  are  not  represented. 
They  will  express  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  price-fixing  by  private  pro¬ 
ducers.  And  they  will  argue  that 
dairy  farmers  would  net  much  less 
under  this  plan.  The  Association  and 
Institute  will  advance  a  self-help  plan 
of  their  own,  under  which  small  de¬ 
ductions  will  be  made  by  milk  hand¬ 
lers,  the  proceeds  to  go  into  a  giant 
kitty.  This  amount  of  money,  which 
might  go  as  high  as  $40  million  a 
year  on  the  basis  of  a  very  small  de¬ 
duction,  will  be  used  to  further  re¬ 
search  into  new  dairy  products,  bet¬ 
ter  marketing  methods,  and  giant 
promotions  to  increase  consumption. 

The  two  groups  will  ask  for  a 
sweeping  study  of  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders.  They  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  orders  as  such,  but  claim 
that  administration  by  the  Depart- 
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Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


:Hhe  TREES  Toe 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Roses  25e  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Our  Free  1955  Descriptive  Price  List  on 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vege- 
table  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

Evergreen  Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Send  far  free  price  list.  NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY,  368  Eicher  Road _ Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

LIST  —  Surplus  EVERGREENS  at  Low  Prices. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 
Strawberries:  Kardinal  King,  largest,  sweetest  berry  that 
grows.  Cat,  free.  Sunnyside  Nursery,  R.2,  Bangor,  Pa. 
CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PENNA. 
Bearing  Age  Blueberries,  Strawberries  &  Fruit  Trees. 
Free  catalog.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


ment  of  Agriculture  has  given  rise  to 
abuses,  among  which  are  unrealistic 
pricing  resulting  in  greater  produc- 
tion  while  discouraging  consumption, 
monopoly  milk  markets,  too  wide  a 
spread  between  fluid  and  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  prices.  They  will  tell 
Congress  that  the  dairy  problem  can¬ 
not  be  considered  by  itself,  that  in 
large  part  the  troubles  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  various  dairy  programs 
rise  from  Government  action  in  other 
directions.  For  instance,  they  will 
say,  butter  lost  much  of  its  market 
during  the  war  when  the  government 
drastically  limited  production  of 
butter  in  favor  of  expanded  fluid 
milk  supplies  and  thereby  turned 
many  people  permanently  to  lower- 
priced  margarine.  Price  support  pro¬ 
grams  for  crops  often  involve  diver¬ 
sion  of  millions  of  acres,  and  farmers 
will  produce  something  on  these 
acres,  they  will  argue.  The  effect  has 
been  to  further  increase  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  dairy  surplus.  Also, 
the  very  necessary  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  in  itself  dictates  diverting  mar¬ 
ginal  acreages  to  pasture. 

Harry  Lando 


Liberty  Hyde  Bailey- 
Pioneer 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  world  re¬ 
nowned  botanist,  horticulturist  and 
agricultural  expert,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  on  Christmas  Day. 
He  was  96  years  of  age. 

Born  in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  Dr. 
Bailey  decided  at  an  early  age  to 
spend  the  first  25  years  of  his  life 
learning,  the  next  25  years  practicing 
a  vocation,  and  the  last  25  years  do¬ 
ing  “whatever  I  like  best”.  He  was 
graduated  from  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  1882,  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Harvard  bot¬ 
anist,  was  later  appointed  Professor 
of  Horticulture  at  Michigan  and  in 
1888  was  installed  in  the  same  ca 
pacity  at  Cornell.  In  1903  he  became 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  resigning  in  1913.  From 
then  until  his  death  Dr.  Bailey  was 
never  at  rest.  The  author  of  more 
than  50  books,  and  the  editor  of  many 
more,  he  also  found  the  time  and 
energy  to  travel  some  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  collecting  more  than 
275,000  plants,  heading  many  socie¬ 
ties,  writing  poetry  and  lecturing- 
all  the  while  working  to  improve 
rural  life.  In  1935,  he  presented  to 
Cornell  the  Bailey  Hortorium  which 
houses  one  of  the  world’s  largest  col¬ 
lections  of  plants  and  plant  lore.  Also 
to  his  credit  was  the  editing  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  was  truly  a 
pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word- 
in  agriculture,  in  science  and  in  rural 
living.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  heri 
tage  that  demands  further  pioneer¬ 
ing.  He  would  have  wished  it  so. 


Thomas  Marks  Honored 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Western  New  York  has  just  pre¬ 
sented  to  Thomas  Marks,  well  known 
nurseryman  of  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  the 
Bishop’s  Award  for  Meritorious  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Church  and  Community.  He 
was  invested  with  the  honor  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  five  days  after  Mr.  Marks 
celebrated  his  85th  birthday. 

Born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr. 
Marks  settled  in  Wilson  in  1910  and 
shortly  thereafter  set  up  his  nursery 
in  the  management  of  which  he  is 
still  active  with  his  son,  Edward.  All 
his  life  Mr.  Marks  has  been  active  in 
agriculture  and  in  community  life. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Wilson  school  board  for  the  past  20 
years.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Wilson  Free  Library  and  is  treasurer 
of  St-  John’s  Church. 
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Hews  From  New  Jersey 

Last  year’s  combined  harvested 
acreages  of  all  New  Jersey  crops,  of 
which  all  acreage  estimates  are  made, 
were  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  under 

1953,  and  the  total  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  this  acreage  was  five  per 
cent  below  the  previous  year.  Corn, 
small  grains,  hay,  soybeans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes,  known  as 
the  staple  crops,  were  1.4  per  cent 
below  1953  in  acreage.  The  value  of 
these  staple  crops  amounted  to  47 
per  cent  of  all  crops  produced  in 

1954.  The  value  of  commercial  vege¬ 
tables  dropped  from  $52  to  47  mil¬ 
lion.  Apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
cranberries  were  off  eight  per  cent  in 
value.  Small  grain  yields  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  in  1954  topped  all  previous 
records.  Not  only  was  barley  yield 
per  acre  a  new  high,  but  the  har¬ 
vested  acreage  and  total  production 
were  new  high  records  for  this  crop 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  likely  that  the 
restrictions  on  wheat  acreage  were 
an  influence  on  increasing  1954  bar¬ 
ley  plantings.  Last  year’s  soybean 
crop  was  slightly  below  ’53  in  acre¬ 
age,  but  higher  than  any  other  year 
and  gave  a  production  the  highest 
since  records  began  in  1938.  By  con¬ 
trast,  New  Jerseys’  potato  acreage 
was  the  smallest  since  records  began 
in  1866.  Our  corn  crop  was  fourteen 
per  cent  above  average,  but  three  per 
cent  below  the  1953  crop  in  total  val¬ 
ue.  Reduced  yields  were  largely  due 
to  the  unprecedented  two-months 
drought  of  last  June  and  July. 


Each  year  in  December  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Hunterdon  County  Poultry  Assn., 
holds  a  Poultry  Outlook  Conference 
to  give  poultryme  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year.  It  is  dene  by  using 
a  panel  of  local  poultrymen,  feed 
dealers  and  hatcherymen,  moderated 
by  the  Extension  Economist,  Dr. 
Frank  Beck  of  Rutgers  University. 
The  panel  prepares  a  budget  for  a 
2,590-bird  family  plant  in  which 
probable  egg  and  feed  prices  are  used 
as  a  basis.  At  this  year’s  conference 
which  was  held  at  the  Flemington 
Auction,  the  panel  found  that  during 

1954  the  egg  prices  were  actually  44 
cents  per  dozen  instead  of  50  as  es¬ 
timated  a  year  ago  and  that  feed 
prices  were  $84  instead  of  880  as 
included  in  the  1954  budget.  Tnis  left 
a  labor  income  of  60  cents  per  bird 
instead  of  the  $1.72  labor  income  es¬ 
timated  by  last  year’s  panel.  This 
year’s  panel  estimates  that  egg  prices 
will  prevail  slightly  higher  and 
should  average  approximately  48 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  year  and  that 
feed  will  remain  the  same  at  $84  per 
ton.  The  panel’s  optimistic  attitude 
toward  egg  prices  is  based  on  less 
eggs  going  to  market  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  coming  year.  The  es¬ 
timated  labor  income  per  bird  for 

1955  is  approximately  $1.20. 


Governor  Meyner  was  the  speaker 
at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
E.  B.  Voorhees  Agricultural  Society 
at  Rutgers  held  at  the  University 
Commons  last  month,  with  W.  An¬ 
drew  Cray  of  Stockton,  president, 
presiding.  The  Governor  told  the  au¬ 
dience  that  research,  planning  and 
leadership  are  the  keys  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  Garden  State.  Three  citations 
for  service  to  agriculture  were 
awarded  to  Isaac  Sherwood  of  Cam¬ 
den  County,  a  graduate  of  the  live¬ 
stock  short  course  in  1928  and  two 
staff  members  of  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Connors, 
Professor  of  Ornamental  Horticulture 
and  Enos  J.  Perry,  extension  dairy 
specialist. 

The  1955  Farmers  Week  at  Trenton 
to  be  held  on  January  24  to  29  will 
comprise  approximately  60  sessions 
representing  nearly  40  agricultural 
organizations.  The  highlight  of  the 
week  will  be  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  on  Tuesday,  January  25. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 
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milk  TOUGH .  FAST-WORKING 

JOHN  DEERE 
Loaders  and  Spreaders 


John  Deere  Tractors,  and  the 
No.  50  for  John  Deere  “50,” 
“60,”  “70,”  and  for  “A,”  “B,” 
and  “G”  Tractors  that  have  the 
“live”  power  conversion  pump. 
All  are  tops  for  fast,  easy  load¬ 
ing — all  outstanding  for  long 
life. 

Two  Long-Life  Spreaders 

No  matter  what  size  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  dairy  operation  you 
have,  there  is  a  rugged  John 
Deere  Spreader  to  fit  your 
needs  exactly — the  King-Size 
120-Bushel  Model  “N”  or  the 
regular  70-Bushel  Model  “L.” 
The  120-Bushel  Model  “N” 
Spreader  has  PTO-driven  beat¬ 
ers.  This  means  you  can  spread 
the  year  around  —  in  any 
weather.  The  conveyor  is 
ground-driven — a  feature  that 
insures  an  even  spread  at  any 
tractor  speed.  The  70-Bushel 
Model  “L”  is  ground-driven. 
It  is  a  proved  performer  that 
has  made  an  enviable  record 
for  long  life,  good  work,  and 
economy  of  operation. 


Three  Rugged  Loaders 


There  is  a  John  Deere  Loader 
to  fit  all  John  Deere  “Live” 
Power  Tractors — the  No.  30 
and  No.  40  for  all  1-2  plow 


Power  Steering 


JOHN  DEERE  Loaders,  with 
“live”  hydraulic  muscles,  and 
John  Deere  Spreaders  which 
spread  at  speeds  up  to  6  mph, 
cut  manure-handling  time  and 
costs  to  rock-bottom.  What’s 
more,  they  are  made  to  last  ex¬ 
tra  years  under  the  toughest 
jobs  you  give  them. 

“Live”  power  in  John  Deere 
Loaders  means  you  don’t  have 
to  stop  and  shift  into  neutral 
while  raising  or  lowering  the 
bucket.  Double  hydraulic  rams 
provide  plenty  of  power  for 
lifting  the  heaviest  loads.  The 
boom  rises  fast  and  smoothly 
— without  balking  or  bucking. 
And  because  John  Deere  Load¬ 
ers  are  constructed  with  an 
abundance  of  strength  in  every 
part,  they  will  give  you 
good,  dependable  performance 
throughout  their  long  life. 


Power  Steering  for 
John  Deere  ‘‘50,” 
“60,”  and  ”70”  Trac¬ 
tors  takes  afl  the 
hard  work  out  of 
steering  and  maneu¬ 
vering  in  sheds  and 
feed  lots.  Even  when 
the  bucket  is  full, 
steering  is  “almost  as 
easy  as  dialing  a 
phone." 


See  Your 

John  Deere  Dealer 


.  riease  sviw  tub  yuur  new  mu; 

l  on  John  Deere; 

□  Mode!  “N”  Spreader 
Q  Model  “L“  Spreader 

□  “Live”  Power  Loaders 


JOHN  DEERE 
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Hard,  Smooth  —  Non-Porous 

The  water  test  proves  that  VI BRA- 
THERM  staves  will  not  absorb  wa¬ 
ter  like  ordinary  concrete  staves. 
And — a  stave  that  won’t  absorb  wa¬ 
ter  is  less  likely  to  absorb  corrosive 
silage  juices,  too! 


Your  farm 
deserves  a 


.  CRAINE 
6-CELL  TILE 


First  because  it  lasts 


Acid-Proof 

Tile  stave  is  absolutely 
acid-proof,  and  special  as¬ 
phalt  caulking  compound 
seals  all  joints,  to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be 
damaged  by  silage  acids. 


Built  for  the  Ages 

Sturdy  door  frames  are 
fitted  with  insulators  and 
gaskets,  smooth  and  flush 
on  the  inside,  to  form  part 
of  a  perfect  wall. 


Reinforced 

After  tile  staves  are  in 
place,  close-spaced  steel 
hoops  are  adjusted  for 
proper  tension.  Skilled 
Craine  crews  erect  silo 
fast  —  and  right. 


See  your  Craine  Dealer  .  .  . 
or  mail  coupon  for  details, 
photos  and  prices.  Five 
great  Craine  Silos  to  choose 
from — one  is  best  for  your 
farm! 


CRAINE,  INC.,  125  Toft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  facts  on  silo  checked  below: 

□  Concrete  □  6-cell  Tile  □  Tile  Block 

□  Triple  Wall  □  Wood  Stave 

I  Plan  to  use  it  for  EH  Corn  EH  Grass  EH  Other  .  . 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . 


Take  3  years  to  pay ! 


City 

!».»■ 


State 


SAVE  30*?.  ROTARY 

l  ACTORS 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


MOWS  UWN 

^  mms  .  moiches  »  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
I  sc  power  SEHMWO*  |  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H,P.  motor. 
"  plows  snow  •  sfr»ts|  Reverse  g,  fu||  differential  for  easy 
cuts  WOOD  ■  SCYTHES!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
HOLIER  •  SUUbfl  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
.m^**^^****  field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  lor  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


0  EPT.  F  1 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  TM 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  { 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

■  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Vs  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
&\\card  for  Free  Book/ 

’  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8295  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  11,  Mo, 
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Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  XI 

A  complaint  often  lodged  against 
comprehensive  medical  plans  is  that 
physicians  should  not  work  for  sala¬ 
ries,  but  it  is  an  argument  which 
usually  has  little  appeal  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to 
understand  why  a  man  of  integrity 
would  not  do  his  very  best  whether 
he  is  salaried  or  self-employed. 

A  contention  that  holds  more 
water  is  that  these  plans  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  abuses.  First,  it  is  said  that 
it  is  too  easy  for  doctors  to  neglect 
patients.  This,  theoretically,  is  true, 
but  then  so  is  it  under  any  other 
system.  Perhaps  this  issue  of  abuse 
by  physicians  is  best  summed  up  in 
a  quotation  from  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine’s  Medicine  in 
the  Changing  Order :  “The  compel¬ 
ling  facts,  however,  are  that  abuses 
are  possible  under  all  methods  of 
physician  remuneration,  whether  by 
fee-for-service,  capitation,  or  salary. 
Hence  no  valid  statement  can  be 
made  that  this  or  that  form  of  re¬ 
muneration  is  the  best  per  se.  Here 
lies  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
voluntary  non-profit  prepayment 
plans  (as  compared  with  compulsory 
medical  insurance)  —  they  permit 
wide  local  experimentation  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  system  best  adapted  to 
a  given  time  and  place.” 

Secondly,  it  is  felt  by  -many  that 
patients  will  abuse  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program.  There  is  great 
fear  that,  with  the  financial  barrier 
completely  removed,  the  consumer 
will  be  ceaseless  in  his  demands  on 
the  physician.  It  is  envisaged  that  he 
will  call  up  at  all  hours  and  that 
he  will  want  attention  for  the  most 
minor  ache  or  pain.  Again,  this  state 
of  affairs  is  admittedly  possible. 
Proponents  of  these  plans  claim  that 
this  fear  never  really  amounts  to 
much,  that  this  is  an  area  where 
health  education  can  help  the 
physician  and  subscriber  understand 
each  other,  and  that  the  initial  rush 
on  medical  services  is  from  a  back¬ 
log  of  conditions  that  legitimately 
deserve  correction. 

One  of  the  most  valid  criticisms 
of  the  prepayment  idea  for  compre¬ 
hensive  care  is  that  it  costs  so  much. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  for  a  man  to 


get  complete  protection  for  his  en¬ 
tire  family,  the  necessary  premium 
would  most  likely  be  beyond  his 
reach.  And  here  is  another  reason 
why  these  plans  have  had  most  of 
their  success  in  industrialized  areas. 
In  these  instances,  health  insurance 
has  been  a  matter  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
industry  or  firm  buys  either  all  or 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  premium  for 
each  employee.  Once  more  this 
leaves  the  rural  population  unable 
to  enjoy  a  service  that  is  relatively 
easily  had  by  the  city  population. 
This  does  not  say  that  prepayment 
medical  plans  are  impossible  in  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  such  plans 
have  been  organized  on  a  cooperative 
community  basis  once  the  people 
have  become  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  worth  going  after. 

Another  thing  that  makes  prepay¬ 
ment  easier  for  the  factory  worker  is 
that  he  is  on  a  payroll,  and  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  payroll  deductions.  His 
premium  can  be  collected  every  pay 
day  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  Our 
self-employed  farmer,  though,  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  set 
up  a  simple  procedure  of  premium 
collection  in  rural  areas.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  arises:  can  farmers  budget 
for  medical  care?  The  New  York 
Academy  says,  “Among  farm  and 
village  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
cash  income  is  irregular  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess.  Yet  the  farmers  do 
budget  for  other  things — they  pay 
dues  to  the  Grange  or  to  a  farmers’ 
union,  they  pay  taxes,  they  support 
their  churches,  they  buy  equipment 
on  the  installment  plan.  Once  they 
become  convinced  that  assurance  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  is  worth 
their  planning  and  their  budgeting, 
they  can  work  with  their  local  or¬ 
ganizations  to  arrange  schemes  of 
prepayment  that  will  best  suit  their 
own  circumstances.” 

In  the  same  way  that  farming 
communities  have  gone  after  and 
brought  in  medical  personnel,  have 
built  hospitals  and  schools,  and  have 
formed  cooperatives  to  solve  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  so  can  they  form 
an  organization  which  will  provide 
them  with  the  best  in  comprehensive 
medical  care.  It  depends  only  on 
their  will.  R.  L.  Johnson 


Young  People’s  Party 


Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at¬ 
tending,  as  a  guest  along  with  five 
other  adults,  a  party  held  for  the 
young  people  of  the  Sunday  School 
of  the  little  mountain  church  in 
Barkersville.  The  party  was  held  in 
an  upstairs  room  of  the  parsonage. 
In  Winter  it  sometimes  serves  as  a 
meeting  place  when  the  church  can¬ 
not  be  heated  because  of  extreme 
cold. 

The  adults  had  prepared  food  and 
transportation  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  possible  that  they  intended  to  help 
entertain  the  youngsters.  They  need 
not  have  worried  about  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  however.  Although  the 
oldest  youngster  there  was  just 
under  16,  the  evening  went  off  as 
well  as  if  it  was  directed  by  pro¬ 
fessionals.  A  14-year  old  boy  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  started 
with  the  old  game  called  musical 
chairs.  Every  youngster  took  part 
in  each  game.  His  patience  with  the 
young  or  bashful  children  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  There  was  not  an  idle  moment 
during  the  entire  evening.  After 
lunch  was  served,  a  corn  popper  was 
produced  by  one  boy  and  corn  was 
popped  for  all.  When  the  evening 
ended,  all  turned  in  and  cleaned 
the  floor  before  departing  for  home. 

Too  often,  people  of  my  generation 
get  the  idea  that  our  generation  was 
unique  in  its  ability  to  provide 
wholesome  entertainment.  They 


seem  to  feel  that  he  present  gener¬ 
ation  is  a  total  loss  so  far  as  social 
life  is  concerned.  When  they  see  the 
lurid  headlines  about  some  juvenile 
delinquents,  they  seem  to  think  the 
present  generation  is  beyond  saving. 

I  wish  that  the  Barkersville  party 
could  have  been  televised.  Never  in 
my  youth  did  I  attend  a  party  better 
managed  or  in  which  every  young¬ 
ster  had  such  a  good  time.  Anyone 
who  could  have  witnessed  it  would 
feel  a  thrill  as  to  our  coming  gener¬ 
ation.  Whether  it  is  because  of  radio, 
television  or  the  movies,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  in  spite  of  them. 

W.  B.  Taylor 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“1  hear  her  DHIA  rating  is  slipping !” 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


You  get  both  in  1955  Chevrolet  Advance- 
Des  ign  trucks!  These  are  the  trucks  that 
have  everything  it  takes  to  tackle  tough 
farm  hauling  jobs  day  after  day. 

Their  advanced  features  save  you  hours 
and  dollars — and  driving  effort,  too.  And 
they’re  built  to  stay  on  the  job  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  Chevrolet  trucks,  you 
know,  are  famous  for  outhauling,  outsaving, 
and  outlasting  the  others! 

Here  are  some  sound  and  sensible  reasons 
why  America’s  first-choice  truck  is  a  better 
choice  than  ever  for  you  right  now.  Your 
Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
all  the  facts.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


HIGH-COMPRESSION  POWER 

Brawny  "Thriftmaster  235  ’  engine.  Rugged 
"Loadmaster  235.”  Mighty  "Jobmaster  261” 
optional  on  2-ton  models  at  extra  cost. 

COM  FORT  MASTER  CAB 

Big  one-piece  curved  windshield.  All-steel 
double-wall  construction.  Cushioned  against 
frame  vibration. 

long-life  chassis 

Sturdy,  single-unit  tubular  steel  rear-axle 
housings.  Strong,  rigid  frames.  Durable 
diaphragm-spring  clutches. 

CHEVROLET-BUILT  BODIES 

They’re  built  to  last  longer,  require  less 
maintenance.  Stake  and  platform  bodies  are 
wide,  long  and  roomy.  Spacious  pick-ups 


WORK-SAVING  CONTROL 
FEATURES 

Recirculating  Ball  steering  gear.  Torque- 
Action  and  Twin-Action  brakes.  Hydra-Matic 
transmission  optional  on  K-,  /€-,  and  1-ton 
models  at  extra  cost. 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  STYLING 

Low  hood  line  for  extra  visibility  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  Wide-spaced  parking  lights 
indicate  the  full  width  of  the  truck.  Massive, 
modern  grille  design. 


TRUCKS 


have  grain-tight  tailgates. 


55  CHEVRO 


The 


YOiz  ~wSbTxt  ufor  'toto  - 


2 Tie 


you.  want  ufor  yeecrs  -to  come  .- 
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POPULAR  New  Idea-Horn  “50”  loader. 


Single  or  double  ram  cylinders.  Break¬ 
away  lift  up  to  2500  lbs.  Models  for  A-G 
( WD  or  WD  45 ) ;  conversion  tractors. 


MODEL  “LS”  for  large  standard  tractors. 
Extra-wide  frame  to  fit  around  oversize 
tires.  Strong  but  lightweight  tubular  steel 
frame.  Joints  coped  and  welded. 


“505”  for  small  standard  and  track-type 
tractors.  Quick  on  and  off  .  .  .  frame  and 
lift  bars  are  attached  with  only  four 
taper-pointed  pins.  Low  clearance  lets  you 
get  in  and  out  of  tight  spots  with  ease. 


NEW  NO.  “40”  for  short  wheelbase  trac¬ 
tors,  such  as  Allis-Chalmers  CA,  Case 
DC-4  (’53-’54),  Case  VAC,  IH  Super  C, 
or  John  Deere  40.  Shorter  loader  frame 
lets  you  maneuver  in  confined  areas. 

Hew  Idea-  HORN 
loader  models  fit 
over  100  tractors 


10  ecsy-change 

attachments 

MANURE 

BUCKET 

DIRT 

BUCKET 

ANGLE 

SNOW 

PITCH 

BULLDOZER 

DOZER 

SCOOP 

CONTROL 

BLADE 

BLADE 

igi 

BUCK- 

PUSH-OFF 

LOADER 

GRAPPLE 

RAKE 

STACKER 

BOOM 

FORK 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


N£2£  Idea  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DIVISION  flVCO  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

Dept.  H-1464,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

□  New  Idea-Horn  Loaders  (and  attachments) 
□  Need  for  school  work 
I  farm_ _ _ _ acres. 


NAME - 

ADDRESS- 


The  Parson  is  writing  this  in  a 
new  study;  after  eight  years  at  The 
Old  Stone  Church,  he  has  left  it  to 
undertake  a  new  pastorate  at  Holm- 
del.  In  retrospect,  he  asks  himself 
why  some  men  remain  in  one  pasto¬ 
rate  for  many,  many  years,  while 
others,  like  himself,  leave  a  church 
which  they  have  come  to  love  and 
assume  a  work  of  which  they  know 
practically  nothing.  In  fact,  the  Par¬ 
son  had  convinced  himself  that  the 
Old  Stone  Chuch  would  be  his  last 
pastorate. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  came  down 
to  this:  the  Old  Stone  Church  had 
prospered  wonderfully.  A  friend  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Parson  had  seen  the 
church  grow  from  the  condition  of 
a  beautiful,  decaying  monument  into 
a  thriving  church.  It  was  so.  But 
that  was  just  the  point!  Where  eight 
years  ago  it  had  little  to  attract  a 
Pastor,  it  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
offer  a  very  desirable  pastorate  to 
any  one  of  a  great  number  of  men. 
Its  buildings  were  in  fine  condition, 
its  congregation  increased  many  fold, 
and  it  could  offer  a  salary  twice  what 
it  was  able  to  offer  in  those  days. 
Therefore,  the  conviction  became 
vei’y  strong  that,  what  the  Parson 
had  set  out  to  do,  was  done.  “One 

planteth,  another  watereth, . ”. 

While  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  leave 
one’s  friends  and  a  church  that  one 
has  come  to  love,  it  is  at  times  a  duty 
in  the  Parson’s  calling. 

As  for  the  new  work,  there  is  first 
of  all,  in  point  of  age,  the  Baptist 
Church  founded  in  1668.  There  will 
probably  be  some  who  would  not 
agree  on  the  date,  but  the  Rev.  John 
Sherman  who  studied  the  matter 
carefully  wrote,  “Baptisttown,  now 
Holmdel,  being  near  the  center  (of 


territory  from  Upper  Freehold  to 
Middletown  Village)  and  the  place 
where  the  greatest  number  of  wor¬ 
shippers  were  settled,  naturally  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  religious  opera¬ 
tion.  The  first  house  of  worship  and 
parsonage  were  built  here,  and  here 
all  the  pastors  lived  until  1826.  This 
was  called  the  ‘Upper  Congregation’ 
in  contrast  with  the  Tower  congre¬ 
gation’  of  the  neighboring  village. 
Their  records  were  one  until  1836. 
The  territory  was  known  as  Middle- 
town.”  In  1836,  the  two  congregations 
separated,  the  other  retaining  the 
original  name.  It  would  seem  that,  if 
these  records  are  correct,  a  simple 
retention  of  the  original  name  by  one 
group  has  confused  the  early  history 
of  the  original  church  in  this  area. 

The  other  major  portion  of  the 
present  pastorate  is  the  Reformed 
Church  founded  in  1732.  When  the 
day  came  wherein  neither  church 
could  well  carry  on  the  work,  the 
people  banded  together  under  arti¬ 
cles  of  federation.  It  was  planned 
that  neither  church  should  lose  its 
identity,  for  each  had  a  long  and 
honorable  tradition.  So  this  year  the 
Parson  preaches  at  the  Reformed 
Church  where  all  worship;  and,  next 
year,  God  willing,  he  will  preach  at 
the  Baptist  church  where  all  will 
gather. 

A  third  group,  undenominational, 
has  come  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
church  in  the  years  since  federation. 
The  Parson  can  scarcely  identify 
himself  to  closely  with  any  denomin¬ 
ation  now,  for  he  must  need  be 
Pastor,  impartially,  to  all  three. 

There  may  be  in  the  future,  as 
there  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
in  the  past,  problems  peculiar  to 
such  a  situation  that  will  demand 
solution.  However,  with  a  backgxxmnd 
of  17  years  of  federated  work,  there 
should  be  no  problems  which  mutual 
trust  and  good  will  cannot  solve. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Care  of  Peach  Trees 

We  have  20  peach  trees  that  were 
loaded  with  fruit  last  year,  but  did 
not  bear  a  single  peach  this  year.  Do 
peaches  come  every  two  years?  And 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  insure 
a  good  yield  next  year?  j.  r. 

The  lack  of  fruitfulness  of  your 
peach  trees  this  year  was  probably 
due  to  a  late  spring  frost  which  killed 
the  blossoms  during  bloom.  As  you 
recall,  this  past  Spring  was  cool  and 
frosty.  Peaches,  characteristically, 
bloom  each  Spring.  Also,  it  may  be 
that  the  fruit  buds  were  killed  by  low 
winter  temperature,  in  which  case 
many  buds  would  not  open,  and  those 
that  did  open  would  not  set  as  fruit. 

The  trees  should  be  pruned  in  the 
Spring  just  before  new  growth 
starts,  and  sprayed  periodically 
throughout  the  growing  season.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  are  new  available 
general  purpose  spray  mixtures  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  your  situation. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  beer,  remark¬ 
ably  successful  with  applications 
made:  1 — before  bloom;  2 — after 
bloom;  3 — Memorial  Day,  and  4 — the 
Fourth  of  July.  He  called  it  his  “Hol¬ 
iday  Spray”  and  guaranteed  only 
that  it  would  give  “on?  less  worm 
per  fruit.” 

In  addition  to  pruning  and  spray¬ 
ing,  fertilizers  should  be  applied  in 
the  Spring  just  alter  the  last  snow 
has  melted  and  the  frost  has  gone 
from  the  ground.  Apply  a  4-16-4 
analysis  fertilizer  with  additional  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrogen,  as  sodium  ni¬ 
trate  or  ammonium  nitrate,  so  that 
annual  growth  in  length  is  from  10  to 
20  inches.  Pruning  and  fertilizer  ap 
plications  should  be  balanced  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  type  of  growth. 
Both  the  amount  of  pruning  and  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  stimulate  growth. 
Generally,  nitrogen  will  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  concern.  l.  d.  t. 


Winter  Fun 
on  the  Farm 


Down  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  there  is  certainly  one  ideal 
spot  for  wint'er  sports.  The  farm 
pond,  on  the  Snavely  Garber  farm, 
and  its  side  slopes,  shown  below, 
provide  plenty  of  opportunity  to  test 
one’s  skill  on  sled  and  on  skates.  In 
the  background  on  top  of  the  hill  is 
the  Clair  Witmer  farmstead.  At  the 
right  here,  Mr.  Garber  takes  his 
family,  dog  and  all,  for  a  brisk 
sleighride  across  the  flat  lands 
adjoining  the  farm. 


Photos  by 

Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


How  Myers 
Power  Sprayers 


In  Weed  Confro/-FOR  GREATER  YIELDS 


In  wet  weather  or  dry,  you  can  keep 
stubborn  weeds  out  of  rows  without 
cultivating.  On  fields,  too,  the  new 
chemical  weed  killers  can  be  applied 
with  the  boom-fitted  Myers  GP.  And 
the  same  sprayer,  equipped  with  a 
gun,  can  be  used  to  clear  out  unwant¬ 
ed  brush. 


In  Livesfoek-PEST  CONTROL 

Protect  livestock  and  poultry  from 
lice,  mites,  ticks  and  flies.  The  GP’s 
automatic  pressure  regulator  makes 
it  easy  to  switch  from  low-pressure 
weed  spraying  to  the  high-pressure 
application  of  insecticides  to  ani¬ 
mals,  barns  and  coops. 


In  Orchard — DISEASE  CONTROL 

Get  top-quality  fruit  finish  through 
regular  applications  of  spray  mate¬ 
rials.  The  Myers  GP,  fitted  with  high- 
pressure  guns,  gives  over-all  cover¬ 
age  from  treetop  to  trunk.  Just  right 
for  the  spraying  requirements  of  a 
moderate-sized  orchard. 

There’s  a  Myers  for 
every  farm -spraying  job 


^MyeST 


Myers 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 

'  :  .  '  . 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-l ,  Ashland,  O. 


The  Concord  Grape  Belt 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

gation  of  the  vine,  plus  help  by- 
farm  newspapers,  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  The  New  York  Tribune  and  other 
enthusiasts,  developed  and  popular¬ 
ized  the  Concord  grape  for  the  table 
and  for  juice. 

Early  Interest  in  Grapes 

The  early  farmers  of  Brocton, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  were  in¬ 
terested  in  grapes  a  third  of  a  cent¬ 
ury  before  the  Concord  grape  con¬ 
tributed  its  influence.  Deacon  Elijah 
Fay,  whose  old  home  stands  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Brocton,  was  also 
a  pioneer  of  the  grape  industry.  A 
Catawba  vine  set  out  by  him  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago  near  his 
house  is  still  productive.  Fay,  who 
was  regarded  reverently  as  Deacon 
Fay,  brought,  the  Fox  variety  with 
him  when  he  migrated  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Chautauqua  County.  This 
grape  did  not  do  so  well,  though,  so 
he  secured  Catawba  and  Isabella 
grape  roots  and  set  them  out  in  1824. 
The  results  were  gratifying.  Soon 
the  grape  industry  in  Chautauqua 
County  prospered  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  winery  at  Brocton. 

Enthusiasm  spread  westward. 
Farmers  accustomed  to  meager  re¬ 
turns  for  labor  of  general  farming 
were  sold  on  the  idea  of  great  re¬ 
turns  from  grapes.  Grape  growing 
enthusiasm  spread  from  Chautauqua 
to  Erie  County,  Pa.  and  into  the 
Ohio  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Lake 
and  Cuyahog. 

Lake  Erie  Shore  Vineyards 

Commercial  grape  growing  in 
Ohio  also  clusters  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Most  of  the  Ohio 
vineyards  are  located  on  lake  plains 
and  on  two  low  sand  and  gravel 
ridges  paralleling  the  lake  shore 
and  closely  adjacent  to  it  east  and 
west  of  Cleveland. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
grown  in  Ohio  are  Concord.  East  of 
Cleveland  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  the  percentage  is  higher. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  Ohio  grapes  are 
shipped  annually  to  grape  factories 
in  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
York. 

The  topography  of  the  grape  belt 
itself  is  comparatively  level,  but  the 
land  then  rises  from  the  lake  shore 
abruptly  to  uplands  two  to  four  miles 
southward.  The  influence  of  Lake 
Erie  on  the  climate  protects  vine¬ 
yards  from  early  and  late  frosts  for 
about  five  miles  inland. 

The  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
grape  area,  of  which  the  lake  shore 
townships  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  are 
a  part,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
the  nation.  Development  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  grape  vineyard  has  been  very 
rapid  there.  In  1891,  the  majority  of 
the  vineyards  was  set  and  setting 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  by 
spurts  according  to  the  market  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  grape  industry. 

Big  Business  in  Grapes 

E.  C.  Steele,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Red  Wing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  states: 
“Our  company  has  been  in  business 
since  1913  and  has  processed  Concord 
grapes  since  that  time.  Our  tonnage 
has  steadily  increased  over  the  years. 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  finest 
Concord  grapes  in  the  country  are 
raised  in  the  belt  along  Lake  Erie  in 
western  New  York  and  northwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  also,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  largest  single  Concord 
grape  producing  area  in  the  country. 
The  total  Concord  grape  production 
in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
175,000  to  200,000  tons  annually;  bet¬ 
ter  than  50,000  tons  are  raised  in  this 
area.  Twenty  years  ago,  considerable 
tonnage  was  shipped  to  the  fresh 
market.  This  outlet  for  Concord 
grapes  now  has  gradually  died  out, 
hovewer,  and  more  and  more  tonnage 
is  moved  into  the  hands  of  proces- 


Higher  yields,  fewer  trips  with  wider,  more  even  spreading 


“This  one  tears  it 
to  pieces!” 


New  Holland's  130-bu, 
Spreader  shreds  the  densest 
chunks  of  matted  material 

This  big,  trip-saving  P.T.O. 
spreader  is  the  easiest-handling, 
toughest-built  rig  you  ever  saw. 

Exclusive  Uni- Lever  Control 
gives  a  choice  of  4  apron  speeds, 
independent  control  of  apron  and 
beaters  (no  throwback  in  clean¬ 
out)  .  .  .  right  from  the  tractor! 

Special  Metalife  primer  inside 
and  out  and  dense  Georgia  pine 
flooring  treated  with  Pentacote 
add  extra  years  of  service.  All- 
steel  flared  sides  are  built  for  fast, 
rough  power  loading. 

Your  New  Holland  Dealer  is 

ready  to  show  you  this  great  new 
spreader.  See  him  soon! 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corp. 


“I  think  the  New  Holland  130-bu. 
Spreader  is  so  good  we  ought  to 
have  another,”  says  William 
Russell,  who  works  on  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y.  “It  spreads 
evener  than  any  other  spreader  I 
ever  used.  This  one  tears  it  to 
pieces!”  Even  spreading  over  a 
wide  area  and  high  load  capacity 
can  cut  your  trips  to  the  field  by 
as  much  as  50%.  Take  a  minute 
and  figure  out  the  savings  a  big 
New  Holland  could  bring  you. 


Converts  to  self-unloading  forage 
box!  With  extension  sides  and 
double  end-gate,  the  New  Holland 
Spreader  converts  to  a  forage  box 
which  will  unload  up  to  3^2  tons 
of  silage  automatically  .  .  .  can 
be  used  at  silo  or  in  Green 
Feeding  programs  (see  diagram). 


New  Holland 


"First  in  Grassland  Faming" 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City 
Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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t-OOK 

what  your 
tractor  dollar 
can  do! 


$1,564  f.o.h.  factory 
with  adjustable  front  axle 


You  can  save  dollars  .  .  .  lots  of  them 
...  by  powering  your  whole  farm  with  a 
Model  CA,  today’s  outstanding  tractor 
in  the  two-plow  class,  with  many 
time-saving,  work-saving  features. 

Allis- Chalmers  has  pioneered  an 
entirely  new  engineering  concept  in 
tractors  .  .  .  less  bulk,  more  brawn,  at 
lower  cost ...  a  combination  that  will 
enable  you  to  pocket  important  savings 
in  fuel  and  upkeep  for  years  to  come. 

Give  the  CA  your  tough  jobs.  You’ll 
discover  it’s  the  huskiest,  handiest  tractor 
in  its  power  class  you  ever  operated. 

Your  Allis- Chalmers  dealer  will 
gladly  let  you  try  a  CA  on  the  toughest 
job  on  your  farm.  Just  ask  him! 


Model  CA  Tractor  complete  with  features  listed 
below  plus  power  take-off,  5-way  hydraulic 
system,  standard  front  and  rear  tires,  foot 
brakes,  belt  pulley,  fenders,  starter  and  lights. 
Implements  are  extra. 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


fllLISCHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  ♦  MILWAUKEE  1.  U.  S.  A. 


All  these—  with  this  one  tractor 


★  Automatic  Traction  Booster  f  Twc-Clutch  Power  Control  ★  Power-Shift  Wheel  Spacing 

★  SNAP-COUPLER  for  Quick-Hitch  implements  *  Helical  Gear  transmission 

if  Pree-Swing  mounted  implements,  led  from  a  single  hitchpoint  ★  High-Clearance  All-Purpose  Powerline 


sors.  Single  strength  bottled  grape 
juice  is  the  largest  single  outlet,  but 
frozen  concentrated  grape  juice  is  in¬ 
creasingly  more  popular.  Another 
outlet  is  to  wineries  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wine.  A  fourth  outlet  is  to 
manufacturers  of  preserves  and  jel¬ 
lies.  Jellies  and  jams  made  out  of 
Concord  grapes  have  a  far  superior 
flavor  to  those  made  out  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes. 

More  than  260  growers  in  the  grape 
belt  belong  to  the  Keystone  Coopera¬ 
tive  Grape  Association  in  the  town 
of  North  East,  Penn.  Cooperative 
members’  vineyards  border  along 
Lake  Erie  from  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  to 
Painesville,  Ohio.  A.  D.  Elabarger, 
sales  manager,  says:  “Within  the  past 
two  years  the  cooperative  has  con¬ 
structed  an  additional  cold  storage 
compartment*  with  a  capacity  of  420, 
000  gallons  for  grape  juice,  bringing 
our  tank  storage  to  a  total  capacity 
of  1,500,000  gallons.”  Bedford  Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  was  started 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  depression, 
March,  1933,  and  today  operates  three 
plants.  Buell  H.  Bedford,  president, 
explains:  “Frozen  concentrated 

grape  juice  has  now  reached  a  large 
volume  and  is  responsible  for  a  very 
bright  outlook  for  the  growers  of 
grapes  in  the  belt.”  F.  W.  Bedford, 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board,  with 
more  than  50  years  experience  in  the 
grape  industry,  reports:  “We  fill 
practically  all  the  requirements  of 
Snow  Crop  concentrated  grape  juice; 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  concentrated 
grape  juice  in  the  country  is  proces¬ 
sed  in  this  belt  of  western  New  York, 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
northeastern  Ohio.” 

The  Sunshine  Packing  Company  of 
North  East,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
frozen  food  processors  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  According  to  George 
Welch,  head  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  more  than  a  million  cases  of 
grape  juice  concentrate  will  be  put 
up  this  year  alone,  with  most  of  the 
juice  coming  from  the  grape  belt 
area  where  the  plant  is  located.  He 
states:  “We  pack  24  different  labels 
for  grape  concentrate  and  a  fleet  of 
48  modern  refrigerated  trucks  is 
available  for  delivery  or  pickup  of 
finished  or  raw  products.  The  com¬ 
pany  employs  1,100  persons  during 
the  peak  of  the  season;  400  individu¬ 
als  are  maintained  on  a  full-time 
basis.” 

Under  the  direction  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Fred  L.  Rahai,  Sunshine  has 
developed  a  completely  mechanized 
operation  employing  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  plant  facilities. 

Westfield  Planters,  Grape  Belt 
Preserves,  Westfield  Food  Products 
are  a  few  of  the  other  companies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  grape  industry  in 
this  belt. 

There  are  other  grape  areas,  in 
New  York  around  the  Finger  Lakes 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
also  near  Sandusky  and  Port  Clin¬ 
ton  in  Ohio.  But  most  processors  con¬ 
sider  these  as  separate ,  regions, 
rather  than  combining  them  with 
the  continuous  belt  running  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Laying  Brick 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  bit  of 
information  about  building  a  brick 
chimney  with  common  house  bricks? 
Should  bricks  be  dipped  in  water,  or 
just  water-sprayed,  or  no  water  at 
all?  I  expect  some  freezing  weather 
at  night.  How  about  three  parts  sand, 
one  part  cement,  V\  or  Va  dry  lime  to 
one  cement?  The  lime  will  help  re¬ 
tard  the  quick  setting  of  plaster. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  R. 

Bricks  are  wetted  in  hot  dry 
weather.  They  are  sprinkled  until 
they  look  wet  all  over  their  surfaces. 
They  must  never  be  soaked  to  the 
saturation  point. 

In  cold  weather,  bricks  are  laid  dry; 
in  fact,  they  should  be  warmed  be¬ 
fore  laying.  The  mortar  is  made  with 
hot  water  and  hot  sand.  If  you  anti¬ 
cipate  freezing  temperatures  before 
the  mortar  is  thoroughly  set,  your 
work  should  be  enclosed  with  a  tar¬ 
paulin  and  the  air  temperature  main¬ 
tained  above  freezing  with  high-watt 
light  bulbs. 

A  good  mixture  for  chimney  work 
is  one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part 
masons  hydrated  lime  (slaked  over¬ 
night),  and  five  or  six  parts  of  sand. 


Pump  Loses  Its  Prime 

You  have  helped  so  many  people, 
I  wonder  if  you  could  help  us. 

We  have  a  105-foot  driven  well 
with  a  one  horsepower  jet  pump. 
The  first  year  we  had  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  pump,  but  now  every 
once  in  awhile,  usually  after  we  have 
flushed  the  water  closet,  the  pump 
loses  its  prime.  I’ve  pulled  up  the  65 
feet  of  piping  once  and  cleaned  it 
all,  and  cleaned  the  foot  valve,  too. 
I  keep  thinking  that  air  gets  in  some¬ 
where  and  causes  an  air  bubble  that 
I  seem  to  be  able  to  blow  out,  either 
by  mouth  (on  a  faucet  connection  on 
the  water  tank),  or  by  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  pump  itself. 

Have  you,  in  your  experience, 
come  across  a  problem  such  as  this? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  p.  r. 

Two  possible  sources  of  trouble 
come  to  mind  when  a  pump  loses  its 
prime:  1 — The  foot  valve  is  not  seat¬ 
ing  properly;  if  cleaning  does  not 
bring  improvement,  then  perhaps  a 
new  one  is  indicated.  2 — A  leaky 
joint;  try  plugging  the  pump  dis¬ 
charge,  fill  the  line  nearly  full  of 
water,  attach  a  tire  pump  to  the  fit¬ 
ting  on  the  water  pump  and  put  the 
pressure  up  to  about  80  pounds  pres¬ 
sure;  check  all  joints  for  leaks; 
unions  are  particularly  apt  places  to 
look,  especially  if  it  is  not  a  gasket 
type  union. 

You  might  check  the  pressure  con¬ 
trol  valve.  It  may  not  be  tight 
enough  to  start  the  pump. 


Size  of  Reservoir  for  Water 
Supply 

For  a  water  supply  to  my  house 
and  chicken  houses,  I  plan  to  put  a 
length  of  plastic  pipe  to  a  spring 
about  1,000  feet  away.  The  spring  is 
about  200  feet  higher  than  the  level 
where  the  house  stands.  How  big 
should  the  supply  tank  at  the  spring 
be,  and  what  size  of  pipe  would  be 
necessary  at  this  distance  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  water  supply?  o.  w. 

Wisconsin 

The  size  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
spring  should  be  enough  to  store  at 
least  24  hours’  requirements,  assum¬ 
ing  there  is  a  flow  at  all  times  to 
meet  daily  needs.  To  figure  your  daily 
needs,  allow  about  50  gals,  per  per¬ 
son  per  day  for  all  household  uses — 
drinking,  cooking,  laundry,  toilets, 
bathing.  You  would  need  between  five 
and  nine  gallons  per  100  chickens,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  they  are  cooped. 
Multiply  the  number  of  gallons  you 
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wish  to  store  by  .1337  and  you  will 
have  the  cubic  foot  volume  of  the 
tank.  For  example,  a  reservoir  three 
feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  and  five 
feet  long  will  store  a  24-hour  supply 
for  six  persons  and  500  chickens. 

With  a  200-foot  drop  from  the 
spring  to  the  house,  you  will  have 
about  85  lbs.  pressure  ignoring  pipe 
friction;  this  should  be  more  than 
adequate.  A  3%-inch  plastic  pipe 
would  allow  ample  flow. 


Footings  for  Concrete  Blocks 

I  plan  to  build  a  home,  one  story 
high,  24x26  feet,  or  perhaps  larger, 
made  of  cement  blocks,  with  no  cel¬ 
lar.  How  deep  down  from  the  ground 
level  should  the  footing  be?  Also, 
how  many  courses  of  blocks  should 
extend  from  ground  level  up  for 
walls?  Since  the  floor  is  made  of  con¬ 
crete,  how  many  inches  should  ex¬ 
tend  above  ground  level  outside  to 
avoid  dampness?  Also,  how  many 
inches  deep  should  the  floor  be  in¬ 
side  to  be  strong  and  to  last. 

New  Jersey  m.  j.  m. 

In  your  area  the  footings  should 
extend  no  more  than  30  inches  below 
grade  for  frost  protection.  If  the  soil 
is  light  and  well  drained,  you  may 
be  safe  at  24  inches  deep 

The  floor  slab  should  be  at  least 
eight  inches  above  grade.  If  you 
plan  to  have  eight  foot  ceilings  you 
require  12  courses  from  floor  level  to 
ceiling. 

The  floor  ought  to  be  about  four 
inches  thick.  A  good  mixture  is  one 
part  Portland  cement,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  concrete  stone 
(crushed  stone  or  graded  gravel). 

To  lay  the  blocks,  you  would  find 
it  easier  to  make  the  mortar  of  one 
part  mortar  cement  and  two  parts 
clean  brick  or  masons  sand. 


Whitewash  Formula 

Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  whitewash  (out¬ 
side)  hollow  tile  chicken  coops?  I 
have  tried  several  methods,  but  after 
a  few  rains  the  whitewash  comes  off 
in  patches.  J.  o. 

New  Jersey 

Soak  2i/2  lbs.  of  casein  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water  until  softened.  Dis¬ 
solve  iy2  lbs.  of  trisodium  phosphate 
in  one-half  gal.  of  water,  add  to  the 
casein  solution  and  stir  well.  Make  a 
thin  paste  of  six  lbs.  of  whiting  and 
12  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  by  stirring 
vigorously  into  1%  gals,  of  water. 
After  the  two  solutions  have  cooled, 
add  the  casein-trisodium  phosphate 
mixture  slowly  to  the  whiting-lime 
mixture;  stir  constantly  during  the 
process.  Just  before  using  the  mix¬ 
ture,  add  %  gal.  of  cold  water  con¬ 
taining  IV4  pints  of  formaldehyde, 
stirring  vigorously.  This  whitewash 
mixture  should  be  used  up  in  one 
day.  It  does  not  keep  well. 


Siding  on  Stucco 

I  have  a  stucco  house  and  we 
would  like  to  replace  it  with  insu¬ 
lated  siding,  or  asbestos  siding. 
Which  would  be  the  better  siding  to 
use?  m.  s. 

New  York 

The  asbestos  siding  normally  has 
better  durability.  It  may  also  be  pre¬ 
ferable  from  an  appearance  stand¬ 
point.  It  may  be  painted,  if  desired; 
is  is  more  fire-resistant.  The  “insu¬ 
lated”  siding  would  provide  more 
thermal  insulation. 


for  economy!’’ 


Homer  I.  Thomas,  West  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  says:  “I  feel  that  a  really 
fine  barn  is  always  cheapest  in 
the  end.  That’s  why  I  selected 
Rilco.  With  these  precision-made 
rafters,  five  men  had  the  whole 
barn  and  milk  house  framed  in 
2  days  .  .  .  and  I  call  that  real 


economy!”  Rilco  Rafters  are 
laminated  from  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  with  strong 
waterproof  glues;  and  are  shaped, 
cut  to  length  and  drilled  at  the 
factory.  They  are  delivered  with 
all  connection  hardware,  ready 
for  quick  and  easy  erection. 


more  space!" 


Adolph  Ritz,  like  most  other 
successful  farmers,  has  a  lot  of 
machinery  to  keep  in  shape.  So 
when  he  decided  to  build  a  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  he  picked  the  Rilco 
Type  50  Utility  Building — and 
got  a  post-free  building  with 
100%  usable  floor  space.  “My 


Rilco  building  was  cheaper  than 
metal,”  says  Mr.  Ritz.  “Also, 
I  like  Rilco  construction  for 
strength.  It  gives  me  a  roof  that 
is  straight  and  true.”  For  a  new 
Rilco  catalog  showing  all  of  our 
many  types  of  farm  buildings, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


riico 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  following  farm  buildings. 

□  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name_ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Tmnn  _ State. 
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If  This  Be  Cooperation  .  .  . 

THE  new  year  has  not  gotten  off  to  a  good 
start  for  New  York  dairy  farmers.  Backed 
to  the  wall  with  lower  and  still  lower  milk 
prices,  concerned  to  no  small  extent  at 
Washington’s  discrimination  in  the  matter  of 
price  supports,  and  opposed  at  every  point 
in  their  attempts  to  better  their  own  position 
themselves,  they  had  hoped  that,  this  time 
perhaps,  their  so-called  leaders  might  be 
stirred  to  do  something  really  constructive 
for  producers.  So  they  came  —  4,000  of  them 
—  to  the  mass  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29  with  high  hopes.  ( Story  on  page  65. ) 

They  knew  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  had 
been  calling  most  of  the  signals.  They  knew 
that  tinkering  with  the  Class  I-A  price  would 
not  prove  half  as  productive  as  getting  out 
the  axe  on  the  Class  III  price.  They  were  aware 
that  the  cooperative  leaders  and  the  dealer 
representatives  could  just  as  easily  sit  down 
and  work  out  a  “super  pool’’  idea  without  first 
going  through  the  motions  of  a  producer  mass 
meeting.  Nevertheless,  they  responded  hope¬ 
fully  to  the  meeting  called,  with  the  idea  that 
somehow  something  really  good  might  evolve 
from  the  meeting. 

They  were  disappointed  and  disgusted. 
Worst  of  all,  they  were  completely  disillu¬ 
sioned.  What  they  had  feared  might  be  the 
case  turned  out  worse  than  they  imagined  it 
could. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  Syracuse  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  every 
dairyman.  Little  was  said  that  everybody  did 
not  know  already,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
done.  Even  the  “super  pool”  plan  that  had 
been  so  widely  publicized  ( and  which  at  its 
best,  according  to  the  chairman,  would  have 
added  a  maximum  of  $12.50  to  each  of  the 
next  four  milk  checks )  was  watered  down 
to  nothing. 

But  the  bitterest  pill  that  they  were  forced 
to  swallow  was  to  sit  there  and  watch  the  way 
the  meeting  was  deliberately  rigged  so  as  to 
prevent  discussion.  No  one  could  be  heard 
from  the  floor,  nor  was  any  discussion  per¬ 
mitted  on  any  resolution.  It  looked  as  if  the 
boys  in  charge  —  the  so-called  farm  leaders  — 
were  so  used  to  applying  the  bull  whip  that  they 
could  not  drop  out  of  character  even  for  this 
public  meeting. 

And  some  of  the  bull  whippers  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  thank  dairymen  for  their  “construc¬ 
tive  participation”  and  to  call  this  Syracuse 
fiasco  “cooperation  in  action.”  If  that  was  co¬ 
operation  —  if  that  was  the  kind  of  market¬ 
wide  service  for  which  these  cooperatives  re¬ 
ceive  three  to  four  cents  on  every  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milk  made  by  members  —  we  are 
living  in  a  complete  fog  of  ignorance  and 
false  propaganda. 

But  fogs  have  a  way  of  eventually  dissi¬ 
pating  themselves.  And  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  imagine  that,  becoming  aware  that  this 
Syracuse  meeting  was  only  one  of  the  pieces 
of  a  spurious  bill  of  goods  peddled  by  the 
bogus  leaders,  producers  generally  would  rise 
up  in  revolt.  They  want  cooperation,  but  they 
do  not  want  the  kind  that  was  ladled  out  to 
4,000  of  them  last  month  in  Syracuse. 


Corn —Then  and  Now 

HEN  white  men  first  landed  on  this 
continent,  they  found  the  native 
Indians  growing  a  grain  that  was  different 
from  anAffhing  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
This  crop  came  to  be  known  as  maize,  now 
in  America  commonly  termed  corn. 

Even  in  those  early  days  of  its  cultivation, 
corn  grain  had  already  taken  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Indian  diet.  It  formed  a  natural 
balance  for  their  high  protein  foods,  such  as 
game  and  fish.  When  pounded  into  a  coarse 
meal,  mixed  with  water  and  baked  as  a  cake, 
it  was  not  only  nutritious  but  also  highly 
palatable.  Corn  soon  found  its  way  into 
European  countries,  but  the  climate  there  was 
generally  not  well  suited  for  its  cultivation. 
For  that  reason  it  has  never  assumed  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  farming  anywhere  but  on  the 
American  continent.  Here  it  has  been,  is  now, 
and  promises  to  continue  to  be,  our  greatest 
field  crop. 

In  terms  of  comparative  acreage,  for  the  past 
several  years  corn  has  averaged  approximately 
87  million  harvested  acres,  as  compared  with 
about  70  million  acres  for  wheat,  12  million 
acres  for  barley,  and  around  40  million  for 
oats.  During  this  period  of  time  these  acres 
have  yielded  well  over  three  billion  bushels 
of  corn  a  year,  as  compared  with  some  one 
and  one-quarter  billion  bushels  each  for  wheat 
and  oats,  and  300  million  bushels  of  barley. 
In  addition  to  this  yield,  there  is  a  tremendous 
production  of  corn  that  is  converted  to  silage. 
The  production  of  corn  for  grain,  as  well  as 
for  silage,  is  constantly  increasing  in  the 
Northeast.  Today  New  York  ranks  first  among 
the  North  Atlantic  States  in  the  growing  of 
silage  corn,  while  its  production  of  corn  for 
grain  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Indian  maize  to 
the  high-producing  hybrid  corn  of  today.  This 
transition  from  the  open-pollinated  corn  with 
its  great  variation  in  vigor,  production,  type 
and  disease  resistance  is  due  largely  to  the 
scientific  studies  and  investigations  of  plant 
scientists,  of  which  one  of  the  most  renowned 
is  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  of  the  Connecticut  Station.  On 
page  35  of  this  issue  there  is  an  interesting 
story  by  Dr.  Jones  on  the  production  of  hy¬ 
brid  corn,  and  a  discussion  of  his  latest  work 
on  the  sterile  method  of  producing  it.  The  lat¬ 
ter  eliminates  much  of  the  hand  labor  formerly 
involved,  and  lowers  the  production  costs 
of  our  greatest  American  crop  —  hybrid  corn. 


Return  of  the  One-Room  School 

TV/f  OST  modern  schools  are  constructed  of 
steel,  brick  and  mortar.  Many  of  them 
are  single-storied  buildings  that  spread  out 
over  large  acreages.  All  of  them  are  expensive 
and  all  of  them  crowded.  There  are  still  one- 
room  country  schools  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages,  but  large  centralized  schools  have 
for  the  most  part  supplanted  them.  For  many 
years,  factories  of  the  mind  have  been  run¬ 
ning  wild  with  full-blown  sails. 

Now,  pendulum-like,  school  architecture 
seems  to  be  swinging  back  toward  small  build¬ 
ings  in  the  form  of,  not  school  houses,  but 
house  schools.  Both  new  and  old  schools  on 
Long  Island,  where  there  have  been  great 
population  increases,  are  too  crowded  for 
proper  instruction  of  boys  and  girls.  So,  houses 
in.  residential  developments  are  being  pur¬ 
chased- by  school  districts  and  used  as  prim¬ 
ary  classrooms,  to  be  sold  later  as  homes  when 
the  towns  can  afford  standard  school  construc¬ 
tion  or. when  the  need  for  enlarged  classroom 
space  is  relieved.  In  this  way  there  is  a  hedge 
both  on  time  and  money,  and  suitable  class¬ 
rooms  are  meanwhile  provided  in  good  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  El  Paso,  Texas,  a  plan  of  bunga¬ 
low  schools  has  worked  well.  First  and  second 
grade  children  there  attend  school  in  buildings 
like  their  own  homes  and  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods;  two-bedroom  houses,  with  inner  par¬ 
titions  left  out,  are  used  for  primary  class¬ 
rooms.  Young  children  cross  no  major  traffic 
artery  to  reach  their  schools;  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  in  their  backyards.  The  cost  of  these 
El  Paso  bungalow  schools  was  about  $430  per 
pupil.  Construction  of  equal  space  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  school  would  have  cost  about  $800.  Resi¬ 
dents  in  the  area  have  found  what  they  think 
to  be  a  most  satisfying  and  economical  way 


of  housing  their  primary  school  children  and 
they  believe  that  their  own  home  properties 
have  been  increased  in  value  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  well-kept  nearby  schools.  The  El  Paso 
school  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  from  $1.35 
to  $1.32  per  $100  valuation  in  the  last  two 
years. 

One  cannot  tell  a  book  by  its  cover,  nor  a 
school  by  its  shell,  but  the  prospect  of  one- 
room  primary  schools  seems  in  the  best  classic 
tradition  of  education  —  not  just  for  living  but 
for  life.  Farmers  on  the  outskirts  of  cities 
with  increasing  populations  would  do  well  to 
make  sure  their  school  boards  have  considered 
these  house  schools  for  the  grammar  grades 
before  voting  on  huge  appropriations  for 
modern  educational  factories  of  the  mind. 


What  Farmers  Say 

NO  FARMERS’  POSTERS  ALLOWED 

I  am  a  dairy  farmer.  I  went  to  the  Syracuse 
milk  meeting  last  month,  hoping  that  our  co-op. 
leaders,  seeing  that  farmers  had  been  holding 
a  lot  of  protest  meetings  on  their  own,  had  finally 
decided  it  was  about  time  they  did  something 
that  could  be  seen  in  the  farmer’s  milk  check. 
I  believed  what  I  read  in  the  papers:  that  the 
four  groups  were  going  to  take  action  so  that 
the  I-A  price  for  the  next  four  months  would  be 
pegged  at  the  December  level. 

So  I  got  together  some  figures  and  made  up 
three  posters  to  display  at  the  meeting.  These 
posters  showed  that  the  price  received  by  Akron, 
Ohio,  farmers  in  October  was  $4.60  a  cwt.  and 
that  during  the  same  month  Borden’s  milk  was 
sold  in  Akron  stores  for  33  cents  per  2-qt.  con¬ 
tainer,  i.e.  16y2  cents  a  qt. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  home  was  that, 
if  Borden’s  could  operate  on  a  store  spread  of  6.7 
cents  a  quart  in  Akron  (difference  between  con¬ 
sumer  price  and  farmers’  blend  price),  why 
couldn’t  they  do  the  same  in  New  York  City? 
For  their  October  milk,  New  York  dairymen  re¬ 
ceived  a  blend  price  of  $4.51  —  9.6  cents  a  quart, 
and  the  average  store  price  was  24  cents  —  a 
spread  of  14.4  cents.  It  seemed  to  me  then  —  and 
it  still  seems  to  me  —  that  those  Akron  figures 
showed  that  New  York  dealers  could  well  afford 
to  pay  us  farmers  more  for  our  I-A  milk. 

But,  when  I  got  to  the  meeting  and  tried,  to 
put  up  my  posters,  I  was  told  by  a  Mr.  Farley  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  that  he  wouldn't  permit 
it.  He  was  backed  up  on  this  by  two  League 
directors,  Mr.  Sexauer  and  Mr.  Pratt.  Yet,  when 
I  got  into  the  hall,  there  were  plenty  of  banners 
on  the  stage  wall.  Why  wasn’t  I  allowed  to  put 
up  mine?  Was  it  because  the  League,  being  a 
stooge  for  Borden’s,  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  any 
publicity  being  given  to  Borden’s  more  economi¬ 
cal  operations  in  other  markets?  Or  was  it  be¬ 
cause  nothing  was  actually  supposed  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  meeting  except  to  delude  farm¬ 
ers  into  thinking  that  the  “big  boys”  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  for  them? 

I’d  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Syracuse 
meeting  was  a  complete  flop  for  dairy  farmers 
and  most  of  the  men  I  spoke  to  afterwards  felt 
just  as  I  did.  L.  K< 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.00  to  cover  a  seven- 
year  renewal  subscription.  My  cousin  sent  in  the 
first  subscription  for  me  as  a  birthday  remem¬ 
brance  in  1947  shortly  after  I  acquired  60  acres 
in  the  country. 

I  prefer  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  any  farm 
journal  I’ve  seen  and  received,  and  that  includes 
several  others  I  now  receive  regularly.  Your 
periodical  contains  more  down-to-earth  infor¬ 
mation  of  practical  value  to  a  rank  beginner  than 
any  other.  Its  several  departments  are  interesting 
and  instructive  and  the  editorial  page  continues 
to  bespeak  Mr.  Dillon’s  character  and  personality. 

Pennsylvania  E.  c.  0. 


Brevities 

“Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.”  —  Matt.  7:20. 

The  less  tender  cuts  of  beef  are  just  as  nu¬ 
tritious  and  palatable  as  the  more  expensive  cuts, 
provided  they  are  slow  cooked  with  moist  heat, 
and  are  properly  seasoned. 

The  use  of  50-pound  paper  feed  bags  is  a  re¬ 
cent  development  in  the  livestock  and  poultry 
feed  trades.  Drying  out  of  feeds  is  retarded  and 
flavor,  color  and  aroma  of  the  feed  are  preserved 
in  the  multiwall  paper  bags. 

Cows  on  test  in  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  (DHIA)  have  an 
annual  average  of  nearly  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
containing  360  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days. 
This  compares  with  6,900  pounds  of  milk  and 
250  pounds  of  butterfat  for  all  New  York  dairy 
cows. 
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MOUNTED  MACHINES  FOR  ROW  CROPS! 

Mount  this  JXB  cultivator  frame  on  your  ZB  tractor  and  you're 
set  for  all  your  row  crop  jobs  from  planting  through  the  last 
cultivation.  Cultivator  tools,  planter  and  fertilizer  attachments 
mount  quickly  on  the  same  beams.  MM  Uni-Matic  power  gives 
you  smooth,  safe  hydraulic  control  of  all  your  mounted  machines. 
See  the  built-in  safety  features. 


NEW  WORLD  CHAMPIONS! 

MM  Uni-Huskors  placed  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  1954 
International  Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest. 


POWER  FOR  3-BOTTOM  PLOWING! 

Three  MM  Hi-Klearance  bottoms  hitched  to  the  powerful  ZB  tractor— that’s  real 
plowing!  Hi-Klearance  means  you  have  a  lift  of  7  to  10  inches  for  easy  turns  and  safe 
transport.  "Choice  of  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor  fuel  engines  lets  you  use  your 
lowest  cost  fuel. 

step  up  to  ZB  power  and 

GET  THESE  B1GGE 

-PLOW  PR0F1 


MAKE  THIS  HEAVY-DUTY, 

QUALITY-BUILT  3-PLOW  MIV1  ZB  YOUR  NEXT  POWER  BUY! 

To  step  up  your  farming  profits,  step  up  your  power  first!  With  the  bigger, 
huskier  3-plow  capacity  of  the  Minneapolis-Moline  ZB  tractor,  you'll  cut 
days  off  your  field  time  .  . .  dollars  off  your  fuel  bills.  Shorter  job  times  let  you 
do  every  job  when  field  and  crop  conditions  are  just  right .  . .  helps  you  boost 
yields  and  profits  on  every  crop. 

PROFIT  BY  THE  NEWEST  IN  TRACTOR  ADVANTAGES! 

See  and  drive  the  ZB— you’ll  prove  it’s  the  most  advanced  3-plow  tractor  in 
the  field!  Start  with  the  centerline  steering,  the  trim  Visionlined  design,  the 
big-capacity  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  system,  the  new  high  platform.  Add  the 
money-saving  advantage  of  picking  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor  fuel  engines, 
the  many  easy  maintenance  features,  the  choice  of  3  front  end  types.  Point 
after  point,  you’ll  discover  the  ZB  is  built  to  pay  better  and  last  longer,  on 
your  toughest  3-plow  jobs! 

Get  the  money-making  ZB  facts!  Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  20-page  color 
folder.  Then  see  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm. 

Minneapolis-Moline  "'$}$&&&& u 


SPEED  FOR  QUICK  CHORES! 

You’ll  appreciate  the  quick  starting  and  easy  handling  of  the  ZB 
tractor  on  jobs  like  manure  spreading.  The  ZB’s  12-volt  electrical 
system  makes  winter  starts  push-button  easy.  Here  the  ZB  zips 
along  with  the  MM  LS-300  Spreader— lowest  built  spreader  in  its 
big-capacity  class. 


MATCHED  MACHINES  FOR  EVERY  JOB! 


luiiiuuinnu 


wo-  -rm  aw0? 


Minneapolis-  Moline 


DF  FT.  91 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

I’d  like  fo  have  all  She  facts  on  the  ZB  tractor  and  how  its  3-plow  power  con  pay  off 

for  me.  Please  send  me  the  free  20-page  illustrated  color  folder.  I  form  . . 

acres  and  am  especially  interested  in  the  engine  checked  beiow. 


(  )  GASOLINE  (  )  LP  GAS  (  )  TRACTOR  FUEL 

(  )  SMALLER  TRACTOR  (  )  LARGER  TRACTOR 


Name _ 

RFD _ Box 


Your  row  crops  go  in  4  rows  at  a  trip  when  you  hitch  the  ZB  to  this  MM  PX  Planter. 
This  is  the  Planter  that  has  become  so  popular  one  MM  Dealer  alone  sold  60  of 
them  in  one  season.  The  ZB  gives  you  a  perfect  match  for  a  complete  line  of  big- 
capacity  MM  machines. 


Post  Office. 


State. 


B 


January  15,  1955 
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'  YES,  LACK  OF  \ 
VITAMI  N"A''CAN  > 
RESULT  IN  ROUGH 
COATS,  SWELLED  JOINTS/ 
NIGHT  8LINDNESS, 
7N,  LOW  DISEASE  J 
l  )\  RESISTANCE  / 


THAT'S  VERY 
IMPORTANT 


MINE,  TOO 
BUT  I’VE  FOUND 
A  NEW  SOURCE 
OF  NECESSARY 
VITAMIN  "A" 


'TELL  ME  THE  SECRET 
OF  YOUR  FINE  DAIRY 
HERD,  BILL.  MY  HAY'S 
SO  POOR  THIS 
V  YEAR  / 


r  you  don't  * 
MEAN  TO  TELL 

ME  ROW- RARE 

IS  SO 

TERRIFIC...  J 


f  YES,  NEW KOW- RARE 

WITH  ITS  POWERFUL 
VITAMIN  "At  PROMOTES 
GROWTH  GUARDS 
AGAINST  DISEASE,  HAS 
HIGH  DIGESTIBILITY 
AND  POTENCY  .  YOU 
OUGHT  TO  GET 
V  ROW-RARE  RIGHT 
AWAY  A 


I  WILL.  I'VE  SEEN 
WHAT  KOW-RARE’S 

DONE  FOR  YOU 


GET KOIW-XARE  IN  THE  50  LB.  DRUM.  ^ 
IT'S  MUCH  CHEAPER...  CUTS  COST  FROM  554 
TO  36<S  A  POUND  AND  WILL  HELP  CONVERT 
W^HIGHCOST  FEED  INTO  BIGGER  J 
l-'-TSA _ _  MILK  CHECKS 


Get  New  Improved  KOW-KARE  At  Your 
Dealer's,  where  you  buy  KALF-KARE. 

Write  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Useful,  easy-to-undersiand,  illustrated,  24  pages. 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Written  by  a 
Dairy  Authority.  Send  postal  to: 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  mono 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat* 
1  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Costs 


...  full  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 
YETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


Makes  your  plow  puSI 
up  to  40%  easier ! 

Save  time  and  money  with  an  easier-pulling  plow !  Drawbar 
tests  prove  a  Yetter-equipped  plow  pulls  up  to  40%  easier 
than  those  with  ordinary  rolling  coulter  and  jointer.  Many 
users  plow  in  ONE  GEAR  HIGHER  .  .  .  finish  5  acres  in 
the  time  normally  required  for  4. 

YOU  PLOW  CLEANER  with  Yetter  Disc  Coulter- Joint¬ 
ers.  Efficient  SLICING  ACTION  cuts  and  throws  surface 
trash  into  the  furrow.  Any  picked  up  by  the  blade  is  caught 
by  the  deflector  and  also  thrown  into  the  furrow.  Clean 
plowing  kills  corn  borer  .  .  .  increases  yields. 
GUARANTEED  TO  WORK  on  your  plow.  Efficient  1- 
blade  design  —  it  takes  a  single  blade  disc  type  coulter  to 
work  successfully  on  modern  mounted  plows! 


Gives  full  pressure  even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs  in¬ 
dependently  of  transmission  and  P.T.O.  Ends  stopping,  clutching  and 
shifting  —  saves  hundreds  of  movements  —  controlled  from  tractor 
seat  or  ground.  Fits  many  old  and  new  tractors.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT'S  WET  AND  MUDDY! 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  off 
mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor  wheels. 

Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  WRITE: 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  521  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


y 


Hi 


Crossbred  and  Purebred  Hogs 

Some  farmers  have  great  success  with 
established  breeds  of  swine.  Others 
make  more  headway  with  crossbreds. 
Which  breeding  program  is  better ? 

By  RUSSELL  W.  BUCK 


UFFICIENT  experimental 
evidence  is  now  available 
from  various  state  stations 
to  show  conclusively  that 
when  properly  used  both 
crossbreeding  and  criss¬ 
cross  breeding  are  desir¬ 
able  and  profitable  methods  for  pro¬ 
ducing  market  hogs.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  ail  farmers  or  breeders  ap¬ 
prove  the  practice.  On  farms  where 
crossbreeding  hogs  does  not  prove 
satisfactory,  it  is  usually  due  to  using 
inferior  transmitting  individuals  as 
one  or  both  of  the  parent  crosses.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that,  for  successful  crossbreeding,  the 
foundation  females,  whether  regis¬ 
tered  or  gr-ades,  must  be  of  good  type 
and  inheritance.  The  boars  used  for 
the  top  cross  must  likewise  be  of 
good  individuality,  of  proved  desir¬ 
able  bloodlines  and  superior  trans¬ 
mitting  ability.  Grade  or  unregist¬ 
ered  boars  should  never  be  used  for 
commercial  crossbreeding  purposes; 
whenever  hogs  of  mixed  breeding 
and  unknown  ancestry  are  used  as 
foundation  animals,  they  usually 
carry  undesirable  latent  characters  in 
their  germ  cells,  and  these  may  be¬ 
come  manifest  in  the  resultant  off¬ 
spring.  To  be  successful,  crossbreed¬ 
ing  must  follow  a  definite,  effective 
plan  and  pattern.  When  it  does,  it  is 
both  practical  and  profitable. 

Purposes  of  Crossbreeding 
The  purpose  of  crossbreeding  pigs 
is  to  obtain  more  rapid  and  econom¬ 
ical  gains  than  either  regular  grade 
or  purebred  pigs  make.  In  addition, 
the  breeder  desires  increased  pro¬ 
lificacy,  vigor  and  health  in  the  cross¬ 
breds,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
number  of  pigs  raised  to  weaning 
age.  Also,  by  crossing  certain  types 
and  breeds,  the  general  market  type 
and  breeding  potential  of  the  cross¬ 
breds  may  be  improved  over  both  of 
the  foundation  animals.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  bacon  type  hog,  such  as 
the  Tamworth,  usually  does  not 
command  the  best  price  in  American 
hog  markets.  However,  when  Tam¬ 
worth  boars  are  crossed  with  the 
lard  type  breeds,  such  as  the  Duroc, 
the  pigs  produced  may  be  market 
toppers.  Then,  too,  the  crossbred 
gilts  from  this  type  combination  are 
usually  more  prolific  than  their  lard 
type  female  parents. 

In  this  instance,  each  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  parents  has  contributed  some 
desirable  characteristics  with  which 
the  other  was  not  endowed.  It  an¬ 
swers  one  objection  sometimes  raised 


The  carcass  from  the  Minnesota  No. 
1  and  No.  2  cross  ( shoivh )  carries 
excellent  finish  with  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  fat.  There  are 
large  meaty  pork  chops  and  an  un¬ 
usually  long  side-of-bacon  piece  con¬ 
taining  a  high  proportion  of  lean 
meat. 

against  crossbreeding,  that  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  it  is  necessary  for  the  cross¬ 
breds  to  be  superior  in  all  respects  to 
the  best  parent  that  entered  into  the 
foundation  cross.  In  no  way  do  these 
assertions  mean  that  all  crossbreds 
are  superior  to  all  so-called  pure¬ 
bred  or  registered  hogs.  It  must  also 
be  noted,  as  mentioned,  that  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  shown  that  only  the 
best  kind  of  registered  sires  should 
be  used,  and  preferably  either  good 
type  registered  or  high  grade  sows 
and  gilts  of  another  breed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  means  that  most  of  the 
seed  stock  for  successful  crossbreed¬ 
ing  work  should  be  obtained  from  the 
breeders  of  superior  registered  stock. 
Crossbreeding  does  not  mean  the 
curtailment  of  our  present  breeds  of 
hogs;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  increase 
the  demand  for  good  registered  seec] 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 


Photos:  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul 


The  Minnesota  No.  1  and*  No.  2  breeds  of  hogs  are  especially  well  suited 
for  crossing  ivith  any  breed.  They  have  been  carefully  inbred  and  selected 
for  type  improvement.  The  resultant  offspring  from  crossing  the  No.  1  and 
No.  2  themselves  {shown)  are  smooth,  broad  and  deep  throughout,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  region  of  the  most  valuable  carcass  cuts. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


DAIRY  CATTEe 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  month  to  mature  age,  200 
head  to  select  from.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

R  EAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  i?36 
Horned,  Polled!  M.  Calves  make  dandy  Oxen,  Steers, 
4-H,  or  Sires.  Foundation  units,  yearlings,  beauties! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE  


Rcq.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS  | 

F R E EHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

- ■  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 
Also  Some  Young  Heifers 


HAMILTON  FARM. 


Not  Bred. 
GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  H  ER EFO R DS—  Heifers  and  bred  cows, 
seme  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  old  son  of  M.  W. 
Larry  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herd. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124  _ _ 

"  WE  OFFER  SELECTED 

% 

Hereford  Steer  and  Heifer  Feeder  Calves 


For  delivery  after  Jan  1st.  These  calves  if  purchased 
in  lots  of  20  or  more  will  be  delivered  to  any  point 
in  New  York  State  at  no  charge. 


ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.Y. 

_ CLINTON  MA  LD  0  0  N ,  Manager _ 

REG.  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Six  excellent  type  heifer  calves  4  to  8  months  old 
of  CIRCLE  M  and  COLONEL  DOMINO  Breeding. 
Reasonably  Priced. 

NELSON  SCHAENEN 

BASKING  RIDGE.  N.  J, _ Tel.  Bern.  8-0620 

- -  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  - 

REGISTERED,  3  YEARS  OLD.  HALTER  BROKEN. 
RALLY  FARM  BREEDING.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 
GLENORTON,  _ FAIRFAX,  VERMONT 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  A 
Few  Heifers.  Sunbeam  and  Bandolier  Breeding. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W  E  REASONFR  A  SON  R  f  .  t>  4  Wntertnwn.  N.Y 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BERKSHIRE  SALE 
46  —  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  —  46 
23  —  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  FALL  GILTS  —  23 
SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  12,  1:00  P.  M. 

MERCER  AND  GROVE  CITY  ROAD 
For  Further  Information  Write  ' — 
CHARLES  WOODS,  Secretray,  MERCER,  PA. 

Registered  Berkshires 

FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

August  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilts. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts, 
Vaccinated  Pure  Breds.  Shipped  with  doctor’s  health 
certificate.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


Registered  Yorkshires 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOAR 
BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


20  BRED  GILTS.  Also  Service  Boars.  Sired  by  the 
1953  Ohio  Jr.  Ch.  Clifford  LeVan,  R.  I,  Milton,  Pa. 


For  Sale:  YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS  &  Weaned 
Pigs.  PINELMA  FARM,  LA W R ENCEV I L L E,'  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Sobers  •  Ooxcrs 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups N 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— EREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  t  a  see  you  start  rightl 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  AREA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


-  REGISTERED  - 

SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding,  Reasonably  Priced 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


Sell 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Vorker 

333  We  si  30  th  St.,  Mew  York 


•January  15.  1955 


E®storn  N.Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  December 
31,  1954,  as  reported  to  N.Y.  State 
Department  ©f  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt: 
Angus  feeder  calves — heifers  $18- 
23.50;  steers  $22.50-27.  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter — good  grade 
$14-16;  Medium  $12-14;  Common 
$8.50-11.  Slaughter  cows — Good  $12- 
12.50;  Medium  $10.50-11.50;  Cutters 
$9.00-10;  Heavy  Canners  $8.00-9.00; 
Light  Canners  $7.00-8.00;  Shelly  Can¬ 
ners  $7.00  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls 
—Good  $14.50-15.50;  Medium  $12.50- 
14;  Common  $11-12.50. 

The  calf  market  was  strong  for 
veals,  steady  for  bobs.  Demand  was 
active,  supplies  increased.  Prices  per 
head:  Choice  veals  $70-80;  Good  $55- 
64;  Medium  $44-55;  Common  and 
Culls  $35-45;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $15- 
26;  Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $9.00-14;  Bobs 
(under  65  lbs.)  $9.00  and  down. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm. 
Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  were 
steady.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
Weights  $18.50-20;  Heavy  Weights 
$17-18;  Heavy  Sows  $12.50-14;  Heavy 
Boars  $9.00.  Small  pigs  $3.50-12 
apiece.  _ 

Lancaster  Livestock 

Market 


Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  January  3,  1955. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $28-30.50; 
Choice  $24-27;  Good  $21-23;  Medium 
$20-21;  Common  $18-20. 

Cows  . —  Choice  $13.25-14;  Good 
$12.50-13.25;  Common  &  Medium 
$9.00-12.25;  Low  Cutter  &  Cutter 
$9.00-12;  Canners  $8.00-8.75. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  &  Choice 
$18-22;  Cutter,  Common  &  Medium 
$12-14;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$14-16. 

Feeder  &  Stocker  Cattle  —  Calves 
(400-500  lbs.)  $20-26;  Good  &  Choice 
(500-800  lbs.)  $22-25;  Common  & 
Medium  (500-800  lbs.)  $12-18. 

Vealers  —  Choice  &  Prime  $30-32; 
Good  $22-27;  Medium  $15-18;  Cull  & 
Common  $8.00-14. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $16-18; 
Good  &  Choice  (160-180  lbs.)  $18-19; 
Good  &  Choice  (180-200  lbs.)  $19.50- 
20;  Good  &  Choice  (200-225  lbs.) 
$19.50-20;  Good  &  Choice  (225-250 
lbs.)  $19-19.50;  Good  &  Choice  (250- 
270  lbs.)  $18.50-19;  Good  &  Choice 
(270-300  lbs.)  $18-18.50;  Good  & 
Choice  (300-350  lbs.)  $17.50-18;  Good 
&  Choice  (350  lbs.  up)  $17-17.50; 
Sows  $13.50-17. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$22-23;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $17- 
20; 'Common  Lambs  $8.00-13;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $3.00-7.00. 


Write  for  full  information. 


Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. 

HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

BURNS  THE  LARGEST 
CHUNKS 


•  FLOWING  HEAT 


•  ECONOMICAL 


Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge,  or  school.  Steady, 
even  heat. 


I 


NEWi  MODEL  C 


Orchardkraft 

POWER  PRUNER 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  pruners.  New  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
is  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won’t  slip  off 
limb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  l{4"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  «  DAIRY  *  STOCK 

ASK  FOR  "TIMELY  TOPICS  ON  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT"  BOOK 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


QUONSET  HUTS 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


(used 


20'  W. 
48'  L. 
11'  H. 


Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  grain  bins,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
LIMITED  QUANTITY!  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 
F.  O.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  I_.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MEN  ONM! 


Widths 

10  to  16  AAA  to  EEE 

We  SPECIALIZE  in  large  sizes  only  .  .  . 
sizes  10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE. 
Low-Tops;  Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn 
Moccasins;  Cordovans;  Dress  Ox- 
k  Shoes;  Sox;  Slippers; 
Enjoy  the  finest  in  fit, 
comfort,  style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Mail  only.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  Style  Book! 

KING-SSZE,  me. 

529  Brocktors,  Mess. 


NEW  MODERN  DISINFEf/v 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

GEftMEY 

US  I  ml  VI  E  Jm 

NO  DANGER  •  NO  ODOR 
COSTS  LESS  THAN  LYE 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tray9 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  '/e  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR. 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$6*5 


NOW.  .  You  Can  Afford  a 

MARTIN  STEEL-B'.LT 


.  .  .  cures,  stores  hay,  saves 
the  leaf  for  winter  forage  .  .  .  feeds  out 
hay  meadow-fresh.  Mail  coupon  today! 


MARTIN 

Seif-Feed  Haymaker 


Feed  savings,  more 
milk  production,  longer 
life,  lower  upkeep  make 
MARTIN  Silos  easy  to  own. 
Strong,  leakproof  .  .  .  QUALITY! 


Galvanized  Steel  .  .  .  resists 
extreme  pressure  of  grass  silage. 


martin 

Steel  Products  Corporation 

212  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send 

FREE  Facts  on 

□  Silos  □ 

Haymakers  □  Arch  Bldgs. 

Name 

St.  or  R.F.D. 

City... 

State  52 

Also  available  with 
19"  chain  and  bar 


with  16" 
chain  and  bar 


STRUNK 

% 


The  saw  that  made  headlines!  From 
Strunk — famous  for  quality  chain 
saws — SpeeDemon  packs  the  power, 
delivers  with  dependability.  It’s  a 
marvel  of  simplicity.  Rugged,  low  in 
upkeep...  the  ideal  chain  saw  for 
occasional  users  and  just  as  tough 
for  professional  jobs.  SpeeDemon 
will  pay  for  itself  fast  on  your  farm 
or  timber  operation. 


Patents  Pending 

Also — HARVESTOR  model  with 
full  power  for  2-position  cutting 
Also — PRO  model  to  do  any  job 
of  cutting  in  any  position. 

Get  your  FREE  book  on  woodland  management  ► 


I 


I 


STRUNK — Power  for  Modern  Living 
114  Cootesville,  Pa. 

Please  send  free  booklet,  "Growing  Wood 
for  America". 


Name. 


|  Address. 


City. 


State 


HEARING 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca* 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  derfness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  5RN1  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


CATTLE  CLIPPER  BLADE  SERVICE:  Ground  $1,00 
Set.  SWARTZ  MACHINE  SHOP.  Bellefonle.  Pa. 
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Castleton,  N.  Y.  girl  won  first  cooking  contest  at  age  8 


Toesi-Ager  Wins  28  Awards  in  County  Cooking  Contest 


Mark  handles  that  loving  cup 
with  care  as  he  and  little  Dean  look 
over  the  rest  of  sister  Sandra’s 
prize  awards.  Sandra  Jordan  is 
only  16  years  old,  yet  she’s  already 
won  213  prizes  for  her  cooking 
skill.  She  took  her  latest  awards 
just  last  year— 28  ribbons  at  the 
Schaghticoke  County  Fair. 

Like  many  an  older  prize-win¬ 
ning  cook  Sandra  thinks  good  in¬ 
gredients  are  important  to  cooking 
success.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  always  rises  fast,”  she  says. 
“And  it’s  so  easy  to  use.” 

Sandra  isn’t  the  only  prize-win¬ 


ning  cook  who  depends  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  Out  of 
more  than  9,000  prize  winners  sur¬ 
veyed,  over  98  %  use  Fleischmann’s. 
And  here  are  some  reasons  why. 
They  find  it’s  easy  to  use  and  al¬ 
ways  rises  fast.  They  like  the  way  it 
keeps  for  months  right  in  the  cup¬ 
board.  When  you  bake  at  home 
you’ll  like  Fleischmann’s  too.  You 
can  get  it  in  handy  strips  of  three. 
Make  sure  you  get  Fleischmann’ s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


NATURAL 

§f  IS  LiS^iTWEBGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one 
returned 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 


New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
fect-titting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  Wl  fHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fittirig  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

orMin  idfi  aafifclCV  Just  3end  name  and  ad* 

uLriU  StU  CVlUNlllf  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  whatyou  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CMN'CAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.  69-A 
_ 335  W.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 

SION  JVWWP  HELP? 


TURN  TO  EBUROL 

A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS  EXCELLENT 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING  PROPERTIES 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL  WOUNDS,  IN¬ 
SECT  BITES.  SUNBURN,  ROUGHENED 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER  MINOR  SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. 

*  Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

tcimTAHAV  l  ONLY  $1.00  (Postpaid  USA) 
icNQ  \  00A  Yi  For  a  Generous  2  oz.  Jar 
If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Bischoif  Chemical  Corp.  Box  12,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 


Happy  SsISie  Day 
When  Backache 
Gees  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic. Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— heip  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  inters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


TABLES  and 
CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Folding 

Non-Folding 


r 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 


Dept.  8 


''-I’ins  1,  Mi't 


FANCY  FLORIDA  ORANGES:  Vi  box  $5.20;  box 
$8.75:  bu.  uasket  $6.00.  TANGERINES:  '/2  box  $5.60; 
box  $9.60.  GRAPEFRUIT:  '/2  box  $'.80:  box  $8.20; 
bu.  basket  $5.50.  GRAPEFRUIT  PINK:  </2  box  $5  25; 
box  $8.90 ;  bu.  basket  $6.15;  TEMPLE  OR  NGES: 
i/2  box  $6.00;  box  $10.00.  EXPRESS  PAID. 
JAMES  AKER,  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


-  BIG  MONEY - 

Selling  waitresses,  beauticians,  others,  guaranteed 
uniforms  $3.98  uji.  Dacrons,  Nylons,  Cottons.  Sizes 
9-52.  Free  Uniform  and  Gift  Plans.  Full,  part  time. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  full  color  catalog. 
UPLAND  UNIFORMS, 

208  EAST  23rd,  DEPT.  BF-5,  NEW  YORK 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

Grow  Watermelons  in  the  North? 

SURE!  IF  YOU  PLANT  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Not  only  is  it  early  enough  to  ripen  in  short  seasons,  but 

the  firm,  delicious  flavored,  red  flesh  is  of  the  fin  st  quality. 
The  vines  make  vigorous  growth  and  produce  good  cr  ps  of 
a. tractive  medium  s  ze,  oval,  green  and  white  stripe  :  melons. 
Rhode  Island  Red  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  "vegetables" 
we  have  offered  in  many  a  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
And  see  for  yourself  how  many  new  and  better  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  available  this  year. 

If  vou  grow  for  maiket,  ask  for  our  Market 
Ca  i  defiers'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  C  ATALOG  iww  /teach j 
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Pattern 

This  pattern,  that  I  knit  in  fleecy  wool, 

I  can  revise  at  will,  change  stitch  or  hue, 

According  to  my  wish,  adapt  the  new 
Or  old,  as  long  as  it  seems  beautiful. 

If  only  life  were  simple  as  a  strand 

Of  yarn,  tucked  deftly  into  ordered  space; 

I  cannot  wield  events,  put  years  in  place, 

I  merely  hold  the  needles  in  my  hand. 

Pennsylvania  —  May  Carleton  Lord 


Collection  of  Winter  Dishes 


Hot  bread  for  breakfast  is  always 
popular;  but  for  Sunday  morning  in 
cold  weather  we  like  to  be  a  little 
frilly,  since  there  is  more  time  for 
preparation.  Here  is  one  of  our 
favorites,  which  we  call  Frosted 
Pineapple  Scones. 

Use  2  cups  sifted  enriched  flour; 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  V4  cup  sugar;  V4  cup 
shortening;  1  egg,  beaten;  V\  cup 
pineapple  juice;  1  cup  drained, 
crushed  pineapple. 

Combine  and  sift  dry  ingredients. 
Cut  or  rub  in  the  shortening  until 


Two  Good  Old  Recipes 

Black  Bean  Soup 

One  pint  of  dry  black  Mexican 
beans;  two  quarts  cold  water;  bones 
of  cold  roast;  salt  and  pepper;  two 
teaspoons  currant  jelly. 

Place  beans  in  kettle  with  bones 
from  roast  (beef,  mutton  or  poul¬ 
try).  Bring  to  a  boil,  skim  well  and 
simmer  for  four  or  five  hours.  Re¬ 
move  bones  and  press  beans  through 
strainer  as  the  skins  are  tough.  Re¬ 
turn  soup  to  kettle  and  bring  to  a 
boil;  add  jelly  and  serve. 

Raspberry  Cake  Filling 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  pre¬ 
served  fresh  raspberries  (or  straw¬ 
berries).  Strain  juice  off  first.  Beat 
mixture  well  and  spread  on  cold 
cake.  Pearle  Goodwin 


mixture  is  crumbly.  Mix  beaten  egg 
with  pineapple  juice  and  add  to  the 
dry  mixture.  Add  crushed  pineapple 
and  stir  only  until  the  flour  is  well 
moistened.  Using  two  silver  forks, 
drop  batter  on  greased  baking  sheet, 
shaping  into  bars  about  4V2  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide.  Press  sides 
smooth. 

Bake  in  a  pre-heated  hot  oven.  425 
degrees  F.,  for  15  minutes.  Frost  at 
once  with  a  confectioners’  sugar 
icing,  flavored  with  lemon  extract. 
Makes  about  one  dozen  scones.  Most 
delicious!  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Baked  Appies  De  Luxe 

There  are,  of  course,  any  number 
of  ways  to  serve  baked  apples,  but 
here’s  one  that  we  especially  like: 

Wash  and  core  sufficient  tart,  juicy 
apples  to  provide  one  for  each  per¬ 
son.  Peel  the  skin  from  the  top  of 
each  apple  about  one-third  of  the 
way  down,  and  place  apples  close 
together  in  a  baking  pan,  peeled  end 
up.  Fill  the  cavities  with  strawberry 
preserves  (raspberry  or  apricot  may 
be  used)  mixed  with  chopped  nut 
meats,  letting  the  preserve  run  over 
the  sides  of  the  apple  where  it  is 
peeled. 

Bake  uncovered  at  400  degrees  F. 
for  25  to  30  minutes  or  until  the 
apples  are  easily  pierced  with  a 
toothpick.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold, 
with  either  whipped  or  plain  cream. 
We  prefer  them  warm  —  not  hot  — 
with  cream  poured  on.  e.  e. 


Photo:  Daisy  Welch,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peanut  and  Family  Gathered  for  a  Trip 
These  parents  and  their  four  children  are  a  prize-winning  doll  group  origin¬ 
ated  by  Miss  Daisy  Welch,  Bradford,  Pa.,  who  also  creates  tiny  folk  from 
acorns  and  walnuts  for  head  and  body.  Though  only  three  inches  (or  less) 
tall,  they  have  taken  first  place  at  the  world’s  largest  doll  show,  traveling 
to  exhibits  here  and  abroad,  with  their  crepe  paper  clothing,  wooden  legs, 
faces  drawn  in  India  ink,  rope  ravelings  for  hair.  Miss  Welch,  who  started 
on  nut  dolls  when  she  was  a  shut-in,  now  gets  about  in  a  motor  wheel  chair 

to  help  other  invalids. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YOUKEii 


Cotton  Bedspreads  from 


New  Widths 


“Silks  and  satins,  buttons  and 
bows”,  as  the  song  says,  belong  to 
the  distaff  side  of  the  family.  And  it 
takes  farm  living  to  teach  a  woman 
pretty  quickly  what’s  practical,  and 
what  isn’t,  in  the  house.  Women  who 
sew  their  own,  wash  their  own 
curtains,  drapes,  covers  and  spreads 
know  what  is  good,  and  pretty  too. 

For  years,  countrywomen  have 
been  buying  good  sturdy  fabrics  like 
cotton,  color-fast  washable  cotton 
that  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
more  than  one  per  cent,  made  in  36 
colors,  and  not  expensive.  Now  the 
123-year-old  Indian  Head  Mills  offer 
something  new:  their  fine  cottons  in 
54-inch  widths — just  what  is  needed 
to  make  tablecloths,  spreads,  slip 
covers,  cafe  curtains,  draperies. 

This  new  offering,  as  always  be¬ 
fore,  has  no  “wrong  side”,  so  there 
is  no  waste  in  cutting  or  sewing.  It 
comes  in  12  new  colors:  yellow  and 
pale  yellow,  brown,  pink,  light  gray, 
red,  coral,  blue,  emerald  green  and 
forest  green,  wine  and  beige.  White 
too,  of  course. 

The  bed  is  so  emphatic  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  sleeping  room,  that 
much  of  the  appeal  of  the  room  it¬ 
self  is  bound  to  depend  on  the  bed¬ 
spread  used.  Color,  of  course,  gives 
the  keynote  and  the  spread’s  colors 
should  harmonize  with  the  walls  and 
floor  covering. 

The  two  solid  plain  tones  on  the 
bed,  shown  here,  are  good  with  the 
pattern  in  the  wallpaper.  Both  tones 
can  then  be  picked  up  elsewhere  in 
the  room.  Simple  lines  everywhere 
create  a  sense  of  restfulness.  And 
this  last  is  naturally  the  essence  of 
an  attractive  bedroom.  p.  s. 


Indian  Head  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  attractive  bedroom  catches  the  eye,  awake  or  asleep,  through  the  quiet 
lines  but  delightful  effect  of  the  bedspread,  made  at  home,  from  the  new 
54-inch  width  washable,  color  fast  cottons  in  harmonizing  colors:  pale, 
yelloio  and  light  gray,  as  an  example. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

They  tell  us  everyone,  at  least 
once  in  a  lifetime,  has  to  got  to 
the  hospital.  So  here  I  am  in  my 
§econd  week  in  a  hospital  that  is 
friendly  and  more  home-like  than 
most. 

This  West  River  Valley  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  small,  well  equip¬ 
ped  establishment  of  only  18  beds 
and  two  or  thi'ee  private  rooms. 
There  is  an  annex  where  one  can 
come  as  a  guest  for  a  Winter  or  for 
the  remaining  years  of  one’s  life. 
Perhaps  Vermonters  are  getting 
healthier  as  there  are  only  eight 
guests  in  the  annex,  and  several 
empty  beds  in  the  main  part.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  human  beings  are 
now  learning  to  care  for  themselves 
as  well. as  for  their  stock. 

The  time  of  rest  here  has  helped 
me  so  much  that  I  feel  I  shall  soon 
be  going  home.  Since  this  is  being 
written  in  December,  I  wish  all  of 
you  a  Happy  New  Year.  And  I  thank 
the  many  friends  who  have  sent 
cards  and  letters  during  my  illnes. 
They  are  a  happiness. 

Mother  Bee 


Boston  Poultry  Show 

Farm  women  not  too  far  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  may  like  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cooking  school 
demonstrations  to  be  given  during 
the  afternoons  of  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  Jan.  19-22,  in 
Boston’s  Mechanics  Building. 

Miss  Eleanor  W.  Bateman,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  England  Branch, 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  will 
conduct  a  series  on  the  “hows  and 
whys”  of  the  latest  improved  meth¬ 
ods  in  kitchen  and  cooking  skill  with 
chicken  and  turkey  on  the  above 
dates  in  connection  with  the  107th 
Boston  Poultry  Show. 


Amazing  Offer...  for  Rural  New  Yorker  Readers! 


THIS^ 

is  what 
you  see 
with  the 

Powerhouse 


Genuine 

COATED 

Lenses 


This  is  what  you  see 
with  the  naked  eye^ 


Save  $7. 

.98 


case 

F.T.i. 


Direct  from 
Importer 
to  You! 


TIMES  AREA 
MAGNIFICATION 


See  Up  to  20  Mites  Away! 


This  attractive  case  is  made  of  supple-soft  genuine  leather,  fiinisned 
in  a  golden  tan  with  harmonizing  stitching  and  snap  closure.  Protects 
your  POWERHOUSE  against  rain,  dust,  grime.  Yours  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  with  order  for  new  POWERHOUSE  B  noculars  with  coated  lenses! 


Lifetime  bargain  for  Rural  New  Yorker  Readers! 
THORESEN  --  world's  greatest  importer  of  German 
binoculars  —  brings  you  famous,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  POWERHOUSE  Binoculars  at  an  unbelievably 
low  price!  NOT  another  crude  model!  NOT  a  toy  NOT 
4  .  .  5  .  .  .  7".  .  .  but  16  TIMES  AREA  MAG¬ 

NIFICATION!  It’s  the  pride  and  joy  of  every  red 
blooded  hunter,  fisherman,  sports  enthusiast!  Thoresen 
and  only  Thoresen  brings  it  direct  to  you  for  a  mere 
4.98. 


TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN 
OPTICAL  INDUSTRY 

The  POWERHOUSE  is  made  in  Germany — world’s 
outstanding  producers  of  quality  optics  —  the  finest 
Cameras,  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  and  Binoculars. 
German  know-how  and  superb  workmanship  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  many  features  of  the  famous  POWER¬ 
HOUSE.  Here  are  a  few:  1.  Great  Structural  Strength 
without  tiring  weight.  Only  9%  ounces  in  all.  2. 
Aluminum  centre-post  focusing  gives  you  over  25 
steady  positions  for  sharp  viewing.  3.  Easy  adjust¬ 
ment  for  elose-apart  or  far-apart  eyes.  4.  Firm,  non¬ 
slip  grip.  5.  Beautiful,  crisp  design  as  illustrated  in 
reduced  size  above.  6.  Jumbo  center  wheel  gives 
effortless  focusing.  7  High  luminosity  gives  you 
viewing  even  in  moonlight. 
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4X,  40  Coated,  Precision-Ground  Lenses 
for  Super  Viewing 

The  powerful  lenses  are  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  99  year  old  firm.  Far  different,  indeed,  from 
the  moulded  plastic  kind  stamped  out  by  the  million. 
Each  objective  lens  is  coated  and  polished  to  high 

tolerances,  then  checked  for  accuracy.  This  takes 
much  longer,  costs  20  to  30  times  more!  But  it's 

worth  it!  You  get  CRYSTAL-CLEAR  viewing.  Your 

eyes  don’t  suffer  the  strain  of  excessive  distortion 
and  ghost  images  so  common  in  ordinary  binoculars. 
Were  you  to  spend  $25.00  we  could  not  give  you 

better  quality  lenses! 


Magic  of  American  Dollar 
Makes  This  Value  Possible 

In  less  than  18  months  THORESEN  has  sold  close  to 
500,000  binoculars  —  making  it  the  greatest  im¬ 
porter  of  German  binoculars  in  the  world!  This  im¬ 
mense  volume,  plus  the  magic  of  the  American  dollar 
enables  us  to  buy  a  far  less  —  sell  for  less !  Get 
your  4X  40  POWERHOUSE  now  at  our  low  intro¬ 
ductory  price  of  4.98,  tax  paid,  including  handsome 
leather  carrying  case.  SEEING  IS  BELIEVING! 


Try  Powerhouse  at  OUR  risk! 

One  look  thru  the  POWERHOUSE  will  convince  you 
of  Its  superb  quality.  That's  why  we  want  to  send 
one  to  you  on  FREE  TRIAL  for  5  days.  Use  it  on 
hunting  or  fishing  trips.  Use  it  at  races  —  on  trips  - — 
for  bird  watching.  Always  have  a  ringside  seat  at 
boxing  matches!  Then  —  if  you  don’t  think  this  is 
the  GREATEST  binocular  value  of  the  last  10  years, 
return  it  for  full  refund —  no  questions  asked! 

LIMITED  OFFER! 

Order  at  once 

Only  about  100,000  POWERHOUSES  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  year,  due  to  the  high  manufacturing 
standards.  To  be  fair  to  all,  we  are  forced  to  place 
a  limit  of  ONE  binocular  per  reader.  Send  coupon 
today  to  ensure  yours ! 


THORESEN’S 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept.  I85-A-60,  New  York  10, 

N.  Y.  CANADIANS:  Order  direct  from  our  Montreal 
plant:  THORESEN  CO.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West, 
Dept.  US-60,  Montreal  I,  Clue.  Same  price  and 
guarantee.  (No  extra  for  Tariff).  i 


H  ■§  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  Hi  S*  M  Hi  M  ■■  ■§  Ml  HI  ■■  M  ■■  M  IB  HI  ■ 

!  Rush  for  FREE  TRIAL! 

I  THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-A-60 

352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
I  RUSH  1  POWERHOUSE  with  leather 
*  case  at  $4.98,  on  5  day  FREE  Trial — 
Money  Back  guarantee. 

I  □  $4.98  enclosed.  Send  all  charges 
I  prepaid. 

I  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postal  charges. 

I  Name  . . . . . 

1  Address  . . 

2  Town  State 

CANADIANS:  Save  Tariff.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Tnoresen  Co.,  45  St.  James  St., 
,  West,  Dept.  US-60,  Montreal  1  ,Que. 


■‘JHiiu  (  wan  .lAiriKi  KH7’ 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged 


by  Elsie  Unger 


THE  LEGEND  ^  -flcuvld 
AND  THE  MAM  


TITLE  PAGE  SKEiCH:  Karen  Larkin,  18,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  17,  Massachusetts 


Leaves  have  stopped  falling. 

Now  cold  winds  are  squalling. 

No  children  play  in  the  leaves, 

No  small  birds  nest  in  the  eaves. 
Geese  have  gone  — -  south, 

Squirrels  hunt  for  their  nuts; 

Beavers  fix  their  dams  and  huts  — 
Everyone  is  ready  for  Winter. 

—  Eric  Havill,  10,  New  York 


COTTAGE  ON  THE  HILL 

There  is  a  little  cottage 
Just  beyond  the  hill; 

This  handsome  little  cottage 
Is  just  beside  the  mill. 

All  round  the  lawn  is  hedging. 

And  greens  of  many  kinds; 

Every  time  I  look  at  it 
I  wish  that  it  were  mine. 

—  Virginia  Brandon,  11,  Pennsylvania 


THE  THREE  L’s 

Life.  Liberty  and  Love  , — 

May  you  have  the  first, 

Cherish  the  second. 

And  gain  the  third. 

—  Kathleen  Quick,  17,  New  Jersey 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 

HORSES,  PIANO,  THE  WATER 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite 
*■  some  time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  My 
hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  swimming, 
and  playing  the  piano.  I  like  horses  very 
much  and  some  day  I  hope  to  have  one 
of  my  own.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  likes  horses  or  owns  one.  I 
am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  Junior  High 
School.  — Jeanette  Schilling,  13,  New  Jersey. 


THOMAS,  A  TRULY  NATIVE  AMERICAN 

I  am  a  Vermont  reader  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  I  have  several  hobbies  includ¬ 
ing  collecting  gun  shells,  guns,  pictures  of 
birds,  deer  horns  and  all  the  information 
on  airplanes.  It  might  interest  Nancy  Bowen 
of  Vermont,  as  long  as  she  reads  about 
Indians,  to  know  that  I  am  part  Indian — 
of  St.  Regis  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  State.  I  hope  to  have  many  pen  pals. 
—  Thomas  Edson,  15,  Vermont. 


JUST  TEN  HOUSES  IN  CYNTHIA'S  TOWN 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
1  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  live  in  the  country 
on  a  farm.  I  have  one  calf,  a  hound  dog 
and  chickens.  I  like  horses  very  much  and 
like  to  ride  our  neighbors’  horses,  too.  I 
collect  horse  pictures  and  would  like  to 
trade  pictures  with  you.  There  are  not  many 
boys  and  girls  here  in  my  little  town,  for 
there  are  only  10  houses.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the 
States.  —  Cynthia  Brickley,  14,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


A  LUCKY  CLOVER  FROM  MAINE 

I  like  Our  Page  very  much.  I  belong  to 
the  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club.  This  is  my 
fifth  year  in  club  work  and  I  take  cooking, 
sewing,  dairying  and  freezing  for  my  pro¬ 
jects.  I  also  live  on  a  farm.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  anywhere  in 
the  world.  —  Cynthia  Ward,  13,  Maine. 


AN  ALL  ROUND  GIRL  IN  F.  H.  A. 

For  quite  a  while  we  have  gotten  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  the  first  place  I 
turn  to  is  Our  Page.  I  think  it  is  the  finest 
way  possible  to  obtain  new  pen  pals,  so 
I  hope  to  get  a  few  that  way.  I  am  a 
senior  in  high  school  and  my  main  in¬ 
terests  are  the  outdoors,  hiking,  bike  riding, 
politics,  reading  the  classics,  listening  to 
music,  espec’ally  opera  and  popular,  and 
cooking.  I  belong  to  the  F.  H.  A.  and  would 
like  letters  from  anyone.  —  Theresa  Batson, 
17,  New  York. 


MARY  PLAYS  AN  E-FLAT  HORN 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page,  after 
reading  it  for  about  a  year.  I  like  it  very 
much.  My  hobbies  are  sewing,  reading, 
stamp  collecting  and  listening  to  popular 
music.  I  played  an  E-flat  French  horn  in 
our  school  band.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world.  Please 
try  to  enclose  a  picture.  —  Mary  Conway, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  READER  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page;  I  have  been  reading  it  for  al¬ 
most  three  months  now.  I  live  on  a  63-acre 
farm  and  we  have  about  300  chickens,  also 
two  horses,  three  cows,  29  pigs,  a  dog  and 
a  cat.  I.  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over.  Please  send  a  picture? 
—  Odessa  Conway,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


4-H  BOY  LIKES  MUSIC  AND  ART 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  have  an  11-year-old  sister.  I  take 
piano  and  violin  lessons  and  I  also  enjoy 
art,  swimming  and  4-H  work.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  this  Fall.  I  would  enjoy  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  boys  and  girls  my  age 
anywhere.  —  Waldtraut  Goetze,  13,  New 
York. 


LOVES  CLARINET  AND  LETTERS 

After  reading  Our  Page  for  three  years, 
I  have  finally  gotten  enough  nerve  to  write! 
I  live  on  a  300-acre  farm  near  a  small 
town.  My  chief  interests  are  athletics,  danc¬ 
ing,  music,  animals,  sewing  and  reading. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  play 
the  clarinet  which  I  love.  I  would  really 
enjoy  hearing  from  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls.  —  Margaret  Bishop,  15,  Vermont. 


REVIEWED  BY  KAREN  LARKIN,  18, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Charles  The  Great  you  may  have  heard 
of  in  history  —  or  Churl,  as  he  was  called 
by  those  who  hated  him.  Mostly  he  is 
spoken  of  as  Charlemagne.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  bring  the  western  world  under 
Christian  rule. 

Young  Charles  had  great  physical  strength 
and  a  very  strong  will  to  serve  him  well 
through  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the  age 
of  swords,  lances  and  battlefields.  He  lived 
in  what  history  called  the  Dark  Ages  and 
he  was  always  thirsting  for  new  things  to 
learn.  He  was  the  first  man  after  the 
Roman  downfall  to  put  into  practice  most 
of  the  skills  the  Romans  had  forgotten. 


TITLE  PAGE  SKETCH 
Elizabeth  Hallows,  16,  Massachusetts 


REVIEWED  BY  ELIZABETH  HALLOWS, 
16,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Anyone  who  loves  nature  will  love  this 
book.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  world’s  great 
nature  stories.  Edwin  Way  Teale  has  spent 
many  hours  reading  many  books  to  bring 
you  this  wonderful  volume,  which  has  in 


RUTH  HAS  TWO  HORSES 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  Our  Page  although  I  have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  for  many  years.  My  favorite  sports 
are  horseback  riding,  swimming  and  tennis. 
I  also  enjoy  all  types  of  dancing.  I  live  on 
a  100-acre  farm  and  have  two  horses  of 
my  own,  one  of  which  I  am  now  in  the 
process  of  training.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from 
boys  and  girls  near  my  age.  Please  send 
your  picture.  —  Ruth  Shepard,  15,  New 
Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY  ROAN 
Drawn  by  Donya  Mussel  Is,  16,  Massachusetts 


He  taught  these  things  to  his  people,  the 
Franks. 

These  skills  went  from  the  palace  to  the 
church  and  then  to  the  homes.  They  be¬ 
came  legends  and  were  made  into  songs 
which  set  a  trend  for  the  next  four  cent¬ 
uries.  He  was  a  powerful  man  and  a  great 
one. 

Harold  Lamb,  the  author  of  this  book, 
has  made  this  Charles  the  Great  live  again 
in  these  pages.  Though  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search  he  gives  you  an  authentic  portrait 
of  the  man  who  was  Charlemagne. 

This  book  can  be  found  in  your  lending 
library  or  book  store. 


it  more  than  180  separate  stories,  the 
works  of  87  different  authors. 

“Green  Treasury”  takes  you  around  the 
world  and  through  centuries  of  time.  Marco 
Polo  writes  of  the  famous  falcons  of  the 
Kublai  Kahn;  you  come  upon  great  dis¬ 
coveries  in  natural  history  and  learn  of  new 
continents.  There  is  first  an  account  by  a 
Spanish  explorer  of  birds  migrating  to 
America.  You  will  find  also  such  writers 
as  Izaak  Walton,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  and  Reginald  Ferrer. 

Read  and  enjoy  the  Edge  of  the  Edge 
of  the  World,  The  Jungle  River,  Stars  of 
the  Gobi  Desert,  World’s  Greatest  Water¬ 
works,  Stalking  at  Dawn,  The  Python,  The 
Bay  of  Butterflies,  Army  Ants,  The  Condor 
and  a  great  many  other  stories,  all  about 
birds,  animals,  insects,  storms,  the  sea,  river 
life  and  the  whole  variety  in  nature  her¬ 
self. 

This  is  a  wonderful  book  to  get  from  your 
library  or  from  your  local  bookstore. 


EVERYTHING  THAT  GOES  WITH  A  FARM 

Will  you  be  my  pen  pal?  I  am  in  the 
tenth  grade  in  school  and  like  reading,  sing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  drawing  and  horses.  I  live  on 
a  farm  about  13  miles  from  town  and  we 
have  everything  that  goes  with  a  farm.  In 
our  family  I  have  two  brothers,  two  step¬ 
brothers  and  two  step-sisters?  father  and 
step-mother.  I  hope  some  day  to  own  a 
horse  but  1  don’t  know  if  I’ll  ever  get  one! 
I  would  like  letters  from  anywhere.  — 
Helen  Fewkes,  15,  Delaware. 


Editor’s  Message 

Here  we  are  in  another  new  year.  I  hope  you  all  have  a  happy 
•  and  interesting  one  and  that  you  continue  to  keep  up  the  high  standard 
of  Our  Page. 

I  notice  that  some  of  you  are  forgetting  to  include  your  age  when 
you  write  for  the  Page.  The  age  group  helps  everyone  to  find  his  or 
her  pen  friend.  You  choose,  and  others  choose  you,  largely  according 
to  your  age. 

Also  when  sending  mail  for  me  to  readdress,  be  sure  you  write 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  person’s  name,  on  the  outside  of  the  inner 
envelope.  It  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  look  through  my  huge 
address  book,  and  in  every  State,  to  find  it. 

The  files  are  a  bit  low  on  poetry  and  we  could  have  more  drawings. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  show  your  skill.  Fill  up  the  mailbag  next  month 
and  start  off  the  new  year  with  a  bang.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  would  then  be  put  into  an  outer  en¬ 
velope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Be  sure  to  check  with  your 
Post  Office  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  mailed. 

New  York:  Otto  Wolf,  14;  Patricia  Covey, 
13;  Marilynne  Kohaite,  13;  Frances  Schmoll, 
13:  Sharon  Foltman,  11:  Patty  Von  Linden, 
13;  Hendrika  Duits,  13;  Beverley  Venne, 
17;  Beulah  Barcroft,  16;  Irene  Stetson,  18; 
Waldtraut  Goetze,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Priscilla  Gill,  13;  William 
Stewart,  18;  Brenda  Hess,  12;  Mary  Moyer, 
13;  Gretta  Richard,  13;  Cynthia  Brickley. 
14. 

New  Jersey:  Rose  Hildebrault,  12;  Ruth 
Shepard,  15;  Jeanette  Schilling,  13;  Kathleen 
Quick,  17. 

Maine:  Cynthia  Ward,  13;  Ann  Ruest; 
Claire  Chamberland,  13. 

Vermont:  Margaret  Bishop,  15;  Thomas 
Edson,  15. 

Connecticut:  Nellie  Galaske,  17;  Judy 
Harakaly,  13;  Mildred  Harakaij',  14;  Helen 
Harakaly,  15;  Elsa  Voit,  16. 

Delaware:  Helen  Fewkes.  15:  Clarissa 

Anderson.  15. 

Massachusetts:  Jacqueline  Lanthier.  11: 
Joanne  Whalen,  13;  Lorine  Bolin,  15;  Janet 
Hoddi,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Mauran  Snow,  13; 
Patricia  Grossman.  12. 

Michigan:  Kay  Weber,  8. 

Ohio:  Dolly  Piatt,  14. 

New  Zealand:  Nola  Jackson,  19, 

British  West  Africa:  Salaam  Arata, 
Omakewu  Lagor,  Yesufu  Ladegro,  Alufa 
Salami,  Aratanyin  Sola,  Alufa  Olonssola. 
Abudu  Omakewu,  Audu  Rawoso,  S.  A. 
Salemano,  Abudu  S.  Waki,  A.  S.  Amosah, 
K.  E.  Ganeya,  Mahamashi  Kamarah,  Sede- 
catu  Omansale.  Florence  Bellswnyin,  John 
Onssi,  Arata  Alemsh,  Wosil  Htafo,  Sale  B. 
Matulagas,  Awawa  Far. 

(These  boys  and  girls  are  of  high  school 
age.) 


WHO  SWIPED  MY  ACORNS! 
Drawn  by  Ivan  Sabin,  New  York 


FIVE  YEARS  A  READER 

For  more  than  five  years  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  Our  Page.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Editor  for  her  fine  job  of  arranging  the 
Page  each  month.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  shut-in  to  make  friends 
all  over  the  world,  just  through  letters.  I 
live  on  a  32-acre  farm  and  am  a  member 
of  a  4-H  club.  The  Lucky  Clovers.  I  had 
a  garden  for  a  4-H  project.  We  raise  goats, 
chickens  and  guineas;  we  have  a  cat, 
dog  and  one  Angus  steer.  My  hobbies  are 
sports,  letter  writing  and  collecting  almost 
anything.  I  would  like  to  have  boys  for 
pen  pals,  as  well  as  girls,  and  please  en¬ 
close  a  snapshot.  —  Alicia  Ritz,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


HOME  AND  HOBBIES 

We  live  on  a  53-acre  farm  and  my  hobbies 
are  square  dancing,  slow  dances,  writing 
letters  and  all  kinds  of  needlework.  I  like 
to  cook,  make  some  of  my  clothes,  collect 
photographs  and  to  ice  skate.  There  is  a 
trout  stream  in  the  back  of  the  farm. 
Please  write  to  me;  I  hope  you  can  en¬ 
close  a  snapshot.  —  Anne  Trudeau,  17, 
New  York. 


OTTO,  SOPHOMORE,  COLLECTS  STAMPS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 
My  chief  interests  are  stamp  collecting, 
baseball,  dancing  and  swimming.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  of  my 
own  age.  I  would  also  like  a  picture  of 
you  if  possible.  —  Otto  Wolf,  14;  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  Fashion  Book,  1955 
Now  Ready  for  You 


“If  Winter  comes” — and  it  is  here 
— “can  Spring  be  far  behind?”  No,  in¬ 
deed! 

And  if  Spring  comes  before  we 
know  it,  -we  shall  wish  we  had 
planned  the  Spring  sewing  ahead  of 
time.  So  here  is  the  new  Spring- 
Summer  Fashion  World,  our  pattern 
book  just  off  the  press! 

The  new  1955  Fashion  World  is 
in  color,  illustrating  scores  of  up-to- 
the  minute  designs  for  every  age  and 
size  in  your  family  of  girls  and 
women. 

You’ll  find  invaluable  suggestions 


for  your  first  Spring  outfit,  for  de¬ 
lightfully  feminine  clothes  to  make 
you  feel  just  fine!  See  too  the  special 
half-size  patterns  designed  for  the 
shorter  fuller  figure,  plus  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  children’s  and  young  folks’ 
play  clothes,  and  the  all-occasion 
cottons  that  form  the  backbone  of 
your  wardrobe  this  year. 

Only  25  cents  for  this  fashion 
guide!  Sew  and  save! 

Send  coins  or  stamps  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Food  for  Winter  Birds  * 

Birds  peck  many  a  meal  from 
climbing  vines  and  berry-bearing 
bushes.  Bittersweet,  with  its  orange- 
yellow  seed  vessels  splitting  open, 
offers  its  nourishing  fruit.  As  poison 
ivy  twines  around  tree  trunks,  the 
grayish-white  berries  are  picked  off. 
No  wonder  we  find  it  growing  in  all 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Far  into  the  Spring,  we  see  birds 
under  the  grapevines  picking  up  the 
dried  grape  seeds.  Hedges  along  the 
roadsides  or  in  our  yards  are  a-  ! 
twitter  with  hungry  visitors.  When 
food  is  scarce  and  hard  to  find, 
bushes  and  vines  offer  their  fruits 
above  the  white  snow  blankets. 

Nature  is  taking  care  of  her 
own.  I.  E.  Drinkwater 


Nice  Sewing,  Layette,  Peacock  Filet 

2197  —  Attractive  Flower-Pot-Pocket  Bib-top  Apron  with  sweetheart 
neckline,  distinctive  new  pocket  of  tulip  applique,  gay  ric-rac  trim.  It’s  fun 
to  make  and  to  wear!  Small,  medium,  large  and  extra-large  sizes.  Medium: 
2-%  yds.  35-in.  9  yds.  ric-rac  25  cents. 

2899  —  Large-size  Separates  to  Mix-match  include  smartly  flared  skirt, 
shawl-collared,  three-quarter  sleeved  bolero,  mandarin  collared  blouse. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  18:  Bolero  and  Skirt,  3  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  l-%  yds.  35 
or  39  in.  25  cents. 

324  —  Complete  Baby  Layette  Included  in  This  Pattern!  Adorable 
kimona,  sleeping  bag,  sacque,  shirt,  dress,  scalloped  jacket,  bib  and  sleeve¬ 
less  jacket:  all  trimmed  with  tiny  French  knots.  20  cents. 

2911  —  Season-spanning  Shirtwaist  Style  to  usher  in  the  Spring;  delight¬ 
fully  easy  and  pretty,  sewn  in  a  washable  fabric  with  feminine  flared  skirt, 
cap  sleeves.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3-%  yds.  35-in. 

313.  —  .Peacock  Filet  Crochet  Chair  Set!  In  peacock  design.  It  is  hand¬ 
some  as  can  be  in  pure  white  chair  back  and  arm  set.  You’ll  love  making  it 
as  the  pattern  gives  a  large  dot-and-space  filet  chart,  plus  instructions. 
20  cents. 

New  Spring-Summer  Fashion  World:  1955  Pattern  Book  — 25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  —  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St,.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  only  for  N.  Y.  City  residents:  send  lc 
tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  50c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders). 


WHEN  YOU  BAKE 

(jwe  Cj omufy  a  {jmil  / 


USE  THE  BEST  BAKING  POWDER 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING  P0WDER1 


Baking  with  Davis  “double 
action”  means  super-lightness 
.  .  .  fine  texture.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted!  Send  for  easy  baking 
QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  RN- 
31,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


:b: 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AN  33  TOUGH  TEXTILE 
U&E  A  MACHINE 

With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Sewing  Awl,  anyone  can 
quickly  and  skillfully  sew  or  re¬ 
pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER, 

CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 
even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
Gets  into  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Speci¬ 
ally  made  for  heavy 
duty  sewing  on 
LUGGAGE.  FOOT¬ 
WEAR.  RUGS,  AWN¬ 
INGS.  SAILS, 

SADDLERY.  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS.  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
other  tough  sewing 
jobs.  Here's  the  handiest  tool  you’ll  ever  own. 
Will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  .  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes  Extra  needles 
and  waxed-thread  always  available  Save  money, 
send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  C  O  D  .  $1.98 
plus  postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
SPORTSMAN'S  POST 

366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  A92  New  York  17 


JJ  i 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 

PPPF  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
ri\E.C  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY- 
E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  B2,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

L  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


D0NT  LET 
mi  y  WATER 

ruin  Washday/ 


FARM  WIVES 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  spare  rooms? 
Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your  summer. 
Earn  $1500  or  more.  Exchange  ideas  with  city 
folk  who  want  to  spend  their  vacations  with  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  plan,  which  is  approved 
by  the  National  Grange. 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  Inc. 

Dept.  16  •  500  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


[  Kettre? 

S  I’m  Going  to 
MM ave  Some  Fua  t 

■  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 

J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 

■  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
J  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

■  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 

■  noiv.  And  you  protect  your  family 
B  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

■  low-cost  policy. 

*pmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsmma^ 

jf  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  jj 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

“  R-17  ® 

jj  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  g 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  E 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . Age _ R 


WOMEN’S  GROUPS:  Earn 
$250  or  $500  Cash, 
plus  24  wood 
card  tables 

Your  members  simply 
sell  adv.  space  on  the 
table  tops  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  gladly  cooperate.  3  different 
from.  Please  note  No  risk,  nothing  to  pav,  not  even  freight 
charges.  Write  for  full  details  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT. NY.  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


January  15,  1955 
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LIME  CREST  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 
saves  labor  and  time  . . .  helps  prevent  falls 


Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  helps  protect  livestock  from 
injury  by  providing  safe,  slip-proof  surfacing  for  barn  floors 
and  runways.  It  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by 
providing  calcium  and  trace  minerals  for  mineral-rich  ferti¬ 
lizer.  And  Barn  Calcite  makes  barns  more  attractive  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  white  floor  surfacing.  Last  but  not  least,  Barn 
Calcite’s  safe  practical  surface  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

ore  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-1  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-I  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  for  formula  feeds. 


FEED  FLOWS  FAST 

with  amazing  new 


pmwMh 

samp 

PATENT  PENDING 


Power  Scoop  with  lightweight  gas  engine 
power.  Also  runs  on  yA'  rated  hand  drill  or 
Yi  h.p.  motor. 

Feed,  grain,  shelled  coin,  even  stoker  coal 
flows  up  to  600  bu/hr  from  this  11  ft.,  27  lb. 
portable  4  in.  auger.  Does  the  work  of  many 
shovels  .  .  .  costs  the  same  as  four.  Guar¬ 
anteed  in  writing. 

$25.95  plus  freight,  Taylorville,  Ill. 
(Ready  for  hand  drill,  with  handle  and  swivel 
mounting  bracket )  (Motor  mount,  pulley  & 
belt,  $4.00) 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 


5-ft.  extension,  $12.00 
hopper,  $3.50 
motors,  gas  engines 
&  hand  drills 


Write  for  facts  and  dealer  name 
or  order  direct  from 


TUDOR  &  JONES 

WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


WHAT’S  YOUR  CHAIN  SAW  WITHOUT  A 
CHAIN?  No  matter  how  good  and  powerful 
your  motor,  it’s  the  chain  that  does  the  job. 
For  top  performance  install  genuine 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain,  the  chain  that 
outsells  all  others  because  it  cuts  fast  in  any 
timber,  stands  up  to  hard  use,  is  easy  to  file 
right.  Let  your  chain  saw  dealer  show  you 
the  advantages  of  OREGON®-IZING  your 
saw  with  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  and 
OREGON  Accessories:  Or  write  Dept.  45, 
Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp.,  8166  S.  E.  17th 
Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  State  saw  make, 
bar  length. 


Medicated 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 
SMOOTH  Polyethylene 


BAG  BALM 
TEAT  DILATORS 


Used  by  leading  veterinarians.  Swiftly 
heal  teat  injuries.  BAG  BALM  Teat 
Dilators  maintain  correct  shape  of  milk 
duct  during  healing.  Extremely  smooth 
Polyethylene,  easily  bend  without  sore¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
Packed  in  BAG  BALM  Ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your  dealer's. 


24  helpful  illustr.  pages.  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
lyndonville'  76,'Vermont 


BAG  BALM 


WRITE  fOR 

FREE  Cow  Book 


TEAT  DILATORS 


yp- 


COLEMAN  PRUNERS 


For  easier,  faster,  smoother  cutting,  use  t 
rugged  Coleman  Pruner.  Deep  hook  preve 
slipping.  Cuts  l%"  branches.  Made  of  i 
piece  chrome  alloy  steel.  Light,  strong,  Ic 
lasting.  20"— $5.25,  25"— $5.50.  30"— $5. 

NEW  Coleman  Briar  Hook 
Handy  for  thinning  raspberries,  roses — ci 
ting  suckers  on  lilacs  or  fruit  tre 
Reaches  into  narrower  places.  Strong  oi 
piece  chrome  nickel  steel.  Priced  at  only  : 
See  your  dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  y 
order  direct — items  shipped  postpaid 

receipt  of  check  or  money  order  for  pro] 
amount.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS,  Mfrs. 
DEPT.  R,  TIOGA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
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Crossbred  and 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 

stock  for  suitable  foundation  cross¬ 
breeding  blood.  It  has  also  been  an 
incentive  for  the  breeders  of  regis¬ 
tered  hogs  and  their  various  associa¬ 
tions  to  improve  their  animals  by 
more  careful  selective  breeding  pro¬ 
grams. 

Competition  for  Crossbreds 

Breeders  of  registered  hogs  were 
quick  to  recognize  that  in  order  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains  obtained  with  crossbreds,  they 
would  have  to  institute  constructive 
breeding  programs  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  producing  superior  type  pure¬ 
bred  hogs.  This  work  was  instituted 
several  years  ago  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Swine  Records,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  so-called  registry  of  merit,  which 
is  based  on  production  records.  The 
various  breed  associations  have  used 
these  plans  and  programs,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  has  seemed  most 
suitable  for  the  particular  breed  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  a 
registration  certificate  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  for  individuals  in  all  of  the 
hog  breeds  are  fundamentally  the 
same.  In  addition  to  these  general 
requirements,  members  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Swine  Registry,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
have  recently  promulgated  a  program 
leading  to  the  production  of  boars 
and  females  with  the  designation  of 
Certified  Meat  Hampshires.  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  the  program  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  boars  of  superior  transmitting 
ability  in  terms  of  productivity,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  gain,  com¬ 
bined  with  improved  carcass  quality. 
The  foundation  of  this  program  is  the 
certified  litter.  For  certification,  a 
litter  must  qualify  in  the  Hampshire 
production  registry  program.  This 
means  eight  pigs  raised  to  a  56- day 
weaning  time,  with  a  total  weight  of 
275  pounds  for  litters  out  of  gilts  and 
320  pounds  for  litters  out  of  sows.. 
The  litters  shall  contain  no  pigs  with 
swirls  (circular  hair  on  body)  or 
hernias,  nor  any  ridgling  boars 
(those  with  only  one  testicle);  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  pigs  in  the 
litter  must  meet  the  breed  color  re¬ 
quirements  for  registration.  Then 
two  pigs  from  the  litter  must  be 
slaughtered,  at  weights  between  180 
and  230  pounds,  and  both  of  them 
must  meet  specified  carcass  standards 
for  length  of  carcass,  fatback  thick¬ 
ness  and  area  of  loin  eye  muscle. 
Both  pigs  must  also  meet  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  rate  of  gain,  equivalent  to 
200  pounds  or  more  at  180  days  of 
age. 

When  a  Hampshire  boar  has 
sired  five  such  certified  litters  out  of 
different  sows,  not  more  than  two  of 
which  are  full  sisters  or  dams  and 
dauguters,  he  will  upon  application 
be  officially  rated  as  a  Certified  Meat 
Sii'e.  The  constructive  influence  of 
this  program  will  become  increasing¬ 
ly  manifest  as  larger  numbers  of 
these  qualified  boars  become  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  farmers  and  hog 
breeders. 

At  the  Ohio  Station,  Wooster,  W. 
L.  Robinson  used  a  plan  of  cross¬ 
breeding  in  which  Poland  China, 
Hampshire  and  Du  roc  sires  were  ro¬ 
tated  on  successive  generations  of 
crossbred  and  crisscrossed  sows  se¬ 
lected  from  the  herd.  The  founda¬ 
tion  females  used  were  good  type 
Durocs.  Two  cycles  of  the  rotation 
with  a  fall  and  spring  litter  in  each 
|  generation  were  completed;  these 
pigs  were  compared  with  purebreds. 
The  records  show  that,  out  of  19 
crops  of  pigs,  in  15  of  them  were 
more  crossbreds  than  purebreds 
saved  per  litter,  up  to  180  days  of 
age.  The  average  was  0.7  per  litter  in 
favor  of  the  crossbreds  In  18  of  the 
19  pig  crops,  the  crossbreds  gained 
more  rapidly  than  the  purebreds. 
The  total  average  increased  weight 


Purebred  Hogs 

per  litter  for  the  crossbreds  at  180 
days  of  age  was  206  pounds. 

A  report  from  the  Iowa  Station  by 
J.  L.  Lush,  P  S.  Shearer  and  C.  C 
Culbertson  includes  results  with 
crosses  made  with  the  Landrace  and 
Poland  China,  as  well  as  Durocs,  Po 
land  Chinas  and  Yorkshires.  The 
data  involve  1,015  pigs  farrowed  in 
108  litters.  The  crossbred  pigs  aver¬ 
aged  about  three  and  one-haif 
pounds  heavier  at  weaning  time  than 
the  purebreds.  Their  later  gains  were 
sufficiently  greater  so  that  they  av¬ 
eraged  attaining  a  market  weight  of 
225  pounds  per  head  12  days  earlier 
than  purebreds  comparably  fed  and 
handled.  The  average  feed  required 
by  the  crossbreds  to  reach  a  weight 
of  225  pounds  was  about  27  pounds 
less  per  head  than  for  the  purebreds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  of 
these  controlled  tests  a  well  planned 
program  was  followed.  Only  the  best 
of  the  crossbred  gilts  was  saved  for 
replacements;  then  they  were  bred  to 
either  unrelated  registered  boars  of 
good  type  and  breeding  or  to  regis¬ 
tered  boars  of  a  different  breed  than 
those  used  in  the  original  parent 
cross.  Crisscrossed  again,  only  the 
best  crossbred  or  crisscrossed  gilts 
were  retained  for  breeding  replace¬ 
ments;  none  of  the  crossbred  or 
crisscrossed  boars  was  ever  used  for 
breeding. 

The  Minnesota  Breeds 

The  present  demand  by  consumers 
was  anticipated  several  years  ago  by 
station  workers  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and,  in  1936,  six  Tam- 
worth  females  were  mated  to  a 
Landrace  boar.  The  following  year 
some  additional  animals  of  each 
breed  were  added  to  the  breeding 
herd.  The  resultant  offspring,  based 
on  careful  selection  and  suitable  com¬ 
binations  of  inbreeding,  have  become 
fixed  both  in  type  and  character¬ 
istics.  These  hogs  and  their  com¬ 
parably  bred  offspring  are  now  a 
recognized  breed  known  as  the  Min¬ 
nesota  No.  1;  they  are  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  Inbred  Livestock 
Registry  Association,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  color  of 
this  breed  is  red,  with  occasional 
black  spots.  The  body  is  exceptional¬ 
ly  long,  with  a  consequent  longer 
side-of-bacon  piece.  The  top  line  is 
level  instead  of  being  arched,  thus 
making  for  larger  pork  chops.  The 
ham  is  meaty  and  thick.  These  hogs, 
therefore,  are  heavily  fleshed  in  the 
region  of  the  most  valuable  cuts. 
The  herd  average  for  the  past  10 
years  at  the  Minnesota  Station  was 
9.3  pigs  born  alive  per  litter;  average 
weight  at  168  days  was  211  pounds. 
An  average  of  313  pounds  of  feed 
produced  100  pounds  gain  up  to  a 
slaughter  weight  of  200  pounds. 

In  1941,  a  carefully  selected  York¬ 
shire  boar  with  an  outstanding  R.O.P. 
record  was  bought  and  mated  at  the 
Minnesota  Station  to  13  Poland  China 
females  belonging  to  two  different 
inbred  lines.  The  resultant  progeny 
and  some  later  Poland  China  addi¬ 
tions  have  since  been  closely  bred 
with  no  further  outside  introduc¬ 
tions.  These  hogs  are  now  also  fixed 
in  type  and  characteristics  and  are 
known  as  the  Minnesota  No.  2.  These 
selected  hogs  and  their  descendants 
are  eligible  for  registration  in  the 
same  association  as  the  Minnesota 
No.  1.  These  inbreds  were  developed 
to  use  in  crossbreeding.  By  repeated 
tests  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  Minnesota  No.  1  and  No.  2  can 
be  crossed  to  very  good  advantage 
for  the  production  of  market  topping 
slaughter  hogs.  The  outstanding  breed 
characteristics  of  the  No.  2  are  large 
black  and  white  areas  of  hair.  The 
general  body  and  carcass  characteris¬ 
tics  are  about  the  same  as  the  No.  1, 
although  the  animals  are  a  little 
higher  off  the  ground  than  the  No  1. 
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Good  Roughage  Cuts  Costs 

I  am  feeding  my  dairy  cows  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  level  of  grain  in  try¬ 
ing  to  step  up  their  milk  production. 
The  cost  of  the  extra  grain  more  than 
offsets  the  additional  milk  made, 
though.  How  about  using  more  rough- 
age?  1  have  plenty  of  good  quality 
hay.  What  are  the  latest  findings  on 
this  matter?  t.  m.  m. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

Feeding  dairy  cows  heavily  on 
grain  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
profitable  way  for  a  farmer  to  in¬ 
crease  his  milk  output.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  and  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Lansing  Station  shows  that 
greater  dependence  on  high-quality 
forage  can  materially  reduce  feeding 
costs,  which  normally  account  for 
half  or  more  of  the  total  cost  of  milk 
production.  Grain  feeding  has  in¬ 
creased  about  25  per  cent  among  U.S. 
dairy  herds  in  the  past  seven  years. 
This  has  added  considerably  to  milk 
production  costs  on  these  same 
farms.  National  average  milk  yields 
have  shown  an  increase  of  1.44 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  increase 
in  grain  fed,  up  to  the  animals’  pro¬ 
duction  limits.  To  USDA  dairy  nu¬ 
tritionists,  this  means  that  the  grain 
has  been  supplying  more  than 
enough  cow  nutrients  for  the  extra 
milk,  and  that  forage  contributed 
little  to  the  increased  milk  output. 
They  believe  that  approximately 
similar  increases  could  have  been 
obtained  at  less  cost  if  more  nutrients 
had  been  derived  from  good  forage. 
The  Department  researchers  point 
out,  however,  that  the  savings  pos¬ 
sible  through  feeding  more  pasture, 
hay  and  silage  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  quality  of  this  forage;  as  it 
has  to  have  a  high  level  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  in  order  to 
make  it  more  than  just  a  cow  filler. 

Furthermore,  studies  made  by 
U.S.D.A.  scientists  show  that  income 
over  feed  costs  and  rate  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  are  more  favorable  to  dairy 
farmers  when  the  quantity  of  good 
forage  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times  the  weight  of  grain  fed.  The 
cost  of  producing  milk  rises  sharply 
when  forage  makes  up  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  cow  ration,  as  is 
practiced  on  some  farms.  Both  USDA 
and  state  scientists  are  looking  for 
better  ways  to  produce,  prepare  and 
use  high-quality  forage.  This  work 
includes  development  of  better 
grasses  and  legumes,  improved  for¬ 
age  mixtures  for  various  areas,  and 
better  methods  of  grazing,  harvesting 
and  handling  these  crops,  that  will 
produce  and  hold  a  high  level  of 
t.d.n.  Studies  are  likewise  being 
made  on  fertilizers  and  irrigation 
projects  in  the  growing  of  forage 
crops,  and  on  the  effects  of  these 
practices  on  milk  production.  This 
progressive  research  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  good  pasture  mixtures 


of  grass  and  legumes  give  heavier 
yields  and  provide  more  protein  than 
either  grasses  or  legumes  by  them¬ 
selves.  Liberal  fertilization  is  profit¬ 
able,  as  it  helps  to  produce  good  for¬ 
age  crops  and  increase  the  t.d.n.  per 
acre.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  fer¬ 
tilization  with  good  grazing  and  cut¬ 
ting  practices  has  increased  pasture 
yields  from  50  to  100  percent  in  field 
tests. 


Steers  Fattened  in 
Stanchions 

Can  steers  be  fattened  in  stan¬ 
chions  in  a  dairy  barn  just  as  well  as 
they  can  be  in  an  open  shed?  What 
would  be  considered  a  good  average 
daily  gain  on  yearling  beef  type 
steers  on  full  grain  feed?  How  long 
would  they  need  to  be  kept  on  feed 
in  order  to  finish  with  a  commercial 
grade  of  good,  assuming  they  were 
classed  as  good  feeder  steers  when 
put  on  feed?  c.  p.  l. 

Steers  will  make  just  as  good  gains 
when  stanchioned  as  they  will  when 
fed  in  a  shed  and  feed  lot,  provided 
they  are  well  bedded  and  properly 
fed.  We  have  encountered  several 
instances  where 'dairymen  have  used 
an  old  barn  and  equipment  for  steer 
fattening  purposes  with  good  results. 
A  satisfactory  daily  gain  on  good¬ 
doing  yearling  steers  on  full  feed 
would  be  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  daily,  while  three  pounds  per 
head  daily  is  not  unusual.  The  cattle 
would  need  to  be  kept  on  a  full 
grain  feed  from  120  to  180  days  to 
finish  as  commercially  good  when 
sold.  In  the  interests  of  economy  it 
is  advisable  to  use  good  roughage 
abundantly  during  the  first  part  of 
the  fattening  period,  increasing  their 
grain  allowance  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  period. 


- 


ORDINARY  OINTMENT  BASE  TRIBI0TIC  OINTMENT  BASE 


Cross-section  of  udder  photographed  shortly  after  ointment  bases  ( with  dyes  added )  were  instilled. 


Better  control  of  MASTITIS  with 

TRIBI0TIC 

OINTMENT 

Penicillin-Di  hydrostreptomycin -Bacitracin 


Sore-Mouthed  Sheep 

I  have  heard  that  the  disease 
known  as  sore  mouth  in  sheep  and 
lambs  is  transmissible  to  human 
handlers.  Is  this  true?  j.  b.  k. 

Sheep  that  develop  blisters  on  the 
mouth,  gums  or  tongue  should  be 
handled  cautiously.  They  may  have 
contagious  ecthyma  (soi'e  mouth),  a 
virus  disease  which  can  spread  to  the 
caretakers  who  are  woi'king  with 
them.  Several  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  recently.  Laboratory  em¬ 
ployees  handling  live  virus  vaccine 
also  have  picked  up  the  infection. 
This  disease  usually  affects  only  sheep 
under  a  year  old.  The  soreness  may 
interfere  with  eating  and  thus  slow 
down  weight  gains.  Since  the  disease 
can  spread  rapidly  to  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  segregation  of  sick  animals  and 
prompt  veterinary  care  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Sore  mouth  in  sheep  and 
lambs  therefore  should  not  be 
treated  by  laymen  because  of  the 
danger  of  possible  infection. 


EXCLUSIVE  SPREADING  BASE 

in  Tribiotic  Ointment 
rapidly  spreads  the  medication 
throughout  the  infected  quarter.  Note 
the  great  difference  in  spreading 
action  as  compared  with  ordinary  bases. 

•  Remember!  There  is  no  substitute 
for  Tribiotic  Ointment.  It  has 

no  equal  for ... 

•  Rapid  spread 

•  Wide  germ-killing  range 

•  Effective  action 

•  Safety 

•  Economy  of  treatment 

•  Ease  of  administration 


There  was  a  good  showing  of  Brown  Siviss  dairy  cattle  at  the  1954  Mid- 
Atlantic  Farm  Shoiv  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  4-8.  Herds  from  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  represented.  Here  Ben  Michaud  of 
Active  Acres  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  stands  with  some  of  his  farm’s  oxen 
cattle  and  from  George  Hill’s  Little  Hill  Farm  in  Branchville,  N.  J. 


SUPPLIED:  Single-dose  tubes,  each 
containing  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin  G, 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base 
as  sulfate  and  5000  units  bacitracin. 


Available  from  Your  Druggist  or 


Other  Animal  Health  Products  Supplier  Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 


January  15,  1955 
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GET  OUTSTANDING  CALF  REARING 


Jf  wi*h 

I  ALBEU#Ct 
CALI*  REARING' 


PLAN 


^he  key  to  profitable  dairying 
lies  in  the  development  of 
healthy,  high  producing  herd  re¬ 
placements.  And  the  best  way  for  you  to  get  such  herd  replace¬ 
ments  in  through  the  tested  program  offered  by  Carnation — Albers 
Calf  Rearing  Plan. 


Albers  program  is  more  than  just  a  way  of  feeding.  Is  is  a  proved 
Plan  for  the  development  of  superior  heifers — a  program  that  has 
developed  more  world  champion  milk  and  butt  erf  at  cows  than 
any  other  calf  rearing  plan  ever  conceived. 


Almost  as  important  to  you  as  the  final  result  is  the  economy  and 
simplicity  of  Albers  remarkable  program.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
is  a  calf  rearing  plan  that  eliminates  milk  or  liquid  feeding  of  any 
type  in  3  to  5  weeks.  From  then  on,  the  calf  grows  safely  and 
steadily  on  low  cost  dry  feeds  and  roughages. 


months 

*  ,{Jviav(, 


ht  tQNUNTRAUO  RA’> 
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Try  the  Aibers  Plan  with  your  herd  and  prove  to 
yourself  how  profitable  this  remarkable  plan  can 
be.  See  your  dealer  today  or  write  for  the  FREE 
Booklet,  "Albers  Six  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan." 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


Dept.  157  314  Fairfax  Bldg./  Kansas  City  5,  Mo 


Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan" 


ame 


St.  or  RFD 
City : — 


State 


IF  YOUR  CALVES  ARE  NOT  CONTENTED,  SWITCH  TO 
CARNATION-ALBERS  SUCKLE  AND  CALF  MANNA 


Fox  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 


FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

Make  winter  a  high-profit  season  with  Rite- 
Way’s  new  one-man  Chain  Saw!  Sells  FAST  by 
demonstration — farmers  see  for  themselves  how 
light  and  easily  it  handles,  and  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  it  does!  Three  full  horsepower  at 
the  cut!  The  blade  has  a  360 -degree  swivel, 
locks  instantly  in  any  position — no  other  saw 
its  size  has  this!  New  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite-Way  light — yet  tough  and  rugged!  Ex¬ 
clusive  automatic  oiling  system  .  .  .  complete 
roller-bearing  mounting  .  .  .  narrow  guide  bar, 
centered  ’for*  balance  .  .  .  easy-to-sharpen  three- 
way  saw- chain!  Exclusive  franchise  and  30-DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  to  responsible  parties. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R-A 

Rite-Way  Dairy  Div.,  Package  Machinery  Go. 

EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASSACHUSETTS 


COVERALL  TIME!!! 

Unusual  Values— All  Sizes 


Coveralls  . . $1 .501 

Matching  Pants  and 
Shirts . .  1.50 


Pants  only  $1.00.  Shirts 
only  50<*.  Include*  50<i 
Postage — No  C.O.D.  Used 
Professionally  laundered. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

P.  O.  BOX  385, 
GLOVERSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA 


Livestock  Need  Good 

Teeth 

Like  human  beings,  animals  need 
their  teeth  examined  occasionally,  as 
well  as  a  general  physical  check-up, 
if  their  bodily  functions  are  to  per¬ 
form  efficiently.  Quantity  and  quality 
of  their  feeds  are  important,  but  it 
is  equally  vital  for  the  animal  to 
chew  and  shred  this  food  so  that  it 
can  be  digested  properly. 

Dental  troubles  in  dairy  and  meat- 
producing  animals  are  of  three  prin- 


Dairy  cows  need  frequent  physical 
check-ups,  including  a  dental  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  good  health.  This  healthy 
Milking  Shorthorn  female,  Grassy 
Lane  Princess,  owned  by  O.  M. 
Edwards,  icon  senior  and  grand 
championship  honors  at  the  1954 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

cipal  types.  They  include  difficul¬ 
ties  associated  with  teeth  shedding, 
with  injuries  from  biting  on  hard 
objects,  and  with  anatomical  irregu¬ 
larities  such  as  misshaped  jaws,  un¬ 
opposed  teeth  and  more  teeth  than 
normal.  Symptoms  of  dental  diffi¬ 
culties  include:  frequent  drooling; 
slow,  deliberate  chewing,  indicating 
pain;  and  sudden  drawing  back  from 
cold  water  while  drinking.  It  takes  a 
veterinarian  but  a  short  time  to 
check  the  teeth  of  animals. 

Scottish  Highland  Cattle 
in  America 

The  largest  shipment  of  Scottish 
Highland  cattle  yet  made  to  the  U.  S. 
has  recently  arrived.  Twenty-one 
young  bulls  have  gone  to  Montana 
for  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Scot¬ 
tish  Highland  Cattle  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  shipment  comes  largely 
as  a  result  of  two  visits,  one  paid 
to  Scotland  last  year  by  Stanley 
Sloan,  Forsyth,  Montana,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S  Scottish  Highland 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  and  the 
other  paid-  to  the  United  States  last 
Spring  by  T.  H.  L.  MacDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Highland  Cattle  Society 
in  Scotland.  Besides  the  calve§ 
which  are  going  to  Montana, 
some  are  consigned  to  Ray  Carr, 
Valentine,  Nebraska,  president  of 
the  Scottish  Highland  Cattle  Breed¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States. 

This  noted  breed  of  Scottish  cattle 
is  famous  for  hardiness  and  for  su¬ 
perior  grazing.  Color  varies  from 
reddish  to  brindle  on  rather  long, 
shaggy  hair.  The  breed  is  horned. 
In  addition,  animals  of  this  breed 
have  the  ability  to  produce  fine 
grained  quality  of  meat  on  grass 
and  roughage  alone.  The  flavor  of 
their  meat  is  considered  to  be  of 
the  best;  they  achieve  good  dressing 
percentages  when  finished  on  forage 
alone.  The  English  markets  consider 
beef  from  this  breed  of  cattle  to 
rank  well  up  at  the  top,  as  compared 
with  meat  of  any  other  beef  breed 
They  are  somewhat  slower  in  ma¬ 
turing  than  the  other  beef  breeds 
and  are  comparatively  small  in  size, 
with  the  mature  females  averaging 
from  900  to  1,000  pounds  and  the 
bulls  some  200  or  300  pounds 
heavier.  They  cross  well  with  all 
other  breeds  of  cattle.  b.  i.  s. 


#  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book;  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle".  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonvilie  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADiLLA 

WOOD  —  WARMTH 
WOOD-FLAVOR 
WOOD- ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  —  UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage" 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C 125,  Unadilla,  N.Y.  L 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


a  m  a  zing  new 
air  com  pres 


The  new  Model  336  Farm’ ri Field  detachable- 
tank  unit  is  the  last  word  in  portable  air 
compressors.  Only  five  minutes  to  fill  the 
tank  and  five  seconds  to  disconnect  it.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank.  Filled  .  .  .  weighs  less  than 
20  pounds  .  .  .  easily  portable  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Operates  grease  guns  and  blow  guns, 
sprays  paints,  etc.  Low  center  of  gravity. 
10-inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  Bigger  compres¬ 
sor  ,  .  .  delivers 

more  air  in  less 
time!  y2  HP  motor. 
See  it  at  your  dealer 
or  write  for  liter- 
ature  to  THE 
CAMPBELL- 
HAUSFELD  CO., 
221  Railroad  Ave., 

FARM  N  FIELD  Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  Scrub  Brush  to  Good  Crops 

A  lot  of  hard  work  and  sound  manage¬ 
ment  have  put  a  rundown  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y .,  farm  back  into  high  production. 

STRONG  strain  of  pioneer  foot  trefoil),  20  to  25  acres  each  of 
blood  must  surge  through  oats  and  wheat,  and  30  acres  of  al- 
the  veins  of  Donald  Leon-  falfa  on  the  farm.  One  ton  of  lime 
ard,  Savona,  New  York,  (the  pH  is  now  about  6)  and  400 
What  else  could  prompt  pounds  of  0-20-20  are  applied  every 
him  to  buy  250  acres  of  four  years.  This,  plus  an  occasional 
scrub  brushland  and  thin  dressing  of  hen  manure,  maintains 
woods?  What  else  to  make  him  cut  the  land  in  a  high  state  of  produc- 
and  hew  a  farm  out  of  this  and  build  tivity. 
a  profitable  beef  and  poultry  busi- 

ness?  It  took  the  pluck  of  a  pioneer.  ^  *1*0  *s  Constructed 

The  exciting  adventure  started  in  In  1947,  Leonard  built  a  150-ton 

1940  with  the  purchase  of  the  250  concrete  pit  silo  into  one  of  the  grav- 
acres  of  land  from  a  several-thousand  eliy  knolls  near  the  barns.  The  first 
acre  tract  owned  by  the  Kenka  Power  cutting  of  grass  now  goes  into  the 
Company  in  the  Lamoka  Valley  of  15x54-foot  lyMe  in  the  ground.  Cattle 
central  Steuben  County.  Abandoned  feed  through  a  moveable  rack  at  the 
20  years  earlier,  the  barns  on  the  face  of  the  silo.  Formerly  the  grass 
land  had  long  since  been  removed 


was  chopped,  but  this  year  half  the 
pit  was  filled  with  long  grass.  This 
saved  half  the  cost  and,  if  the  long 
grass  keeps  and  feeds  out  well,  there 
will  be  no  chopping  of  grass  again  in 
the  future. 

Molasses  to  seep  down  through  the 
stack  is  poured  over  the  top  of  the 
.  silage;  then  sawdust  is  spread  to  a 
depth  of  five  inches.  There  has  been 
no  spoilage  so  far  and  grass  silage  has 
proved  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
nutritious  feed  on  the  place.  Second 
cuttings  are  put  up  as  hay;  aftermath 
is  grazed.  Leonard  does  not  own  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery.  He  considers  it 
cheaper  to  hire  grain  combined,  hay 
baled  and  grass  chopped  than  to  buy 
machines  to  do  the  jobs  himself. 

Starts  Hereford  Herd 

As  with  everything  else  on  the 
farm,  the  Hereford  herd  had  a  small 
beginning.  It  started  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  1941  of  three  cows  and  three 
calves.  When  the  production  of  the 
farm  warranted,  Leonard  bought  a 
carload  of  calves  each  year  from  the 


Virginia  sales.  He  kept  part  and  sold 
part,  and  now  the  herd  numbers  one 
hundred  head. 

Over  the  years,  three-quarters  of 
the  calf  crop  was  sold  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  a  surplus  of  hay  and 
grain.  Some  dairymen  wanted  beef 
bulls  for  breeding  yearlings.  There 
was  a  ready  market,  of  course,  for 
the  steers  fattened  for  slaughter  too. 

Last  year,  Leonard  decided  that 
the  beef  price  decline  (calves  selling 
for  $250  three  years  ago  are  now 
$100)  would  make  it  difficult  to  profit 
with  grades;  so  he  sold  60  grade 
cows  and  bought  26  registered  first- 
calf  heifers.  The  goal  now  is  a  herd 
of  seventy-five  top  quality  cows  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  owner  and  an 
asset  to  the  community.  Leonard  has 
bred  his  cows  to  good,  registered 
Hereford  bulls,  with  the  result  that 
calves  from  his  Don  Anita  Farm  have 
won  championships  at  the  Steuben 
County  4  H  Beef  Show  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Poultry  Enterprise 

The  development  of  the  poultry 


and  two  houses  on  the  place  were 


New  “200”  Side  Rake.  Front  is  carried  on  trac¬ 
tor,  rear  on  close-coupled  wheels.  Rakes  clean 
on  uneven  ground,  makes  even  windrows 
around  corners.  Side-stroke  reel  reduces  hay 
travel,  moves  hay  gently,  saves  leaves.  Models 
for  Case  Eagle  Hitch,  other  3-point  hitches, 
regular  drawbar.  Hydraulic  or  hand  control. 

New  Side-Mounted  Mower  cuts  clean  on  side 
slopes  from  30  degrees  down  to  60  degrees 
up.  Finger-tip  control  with  two  hydraulic  rams 
lifts  cutter  bar,  also  raises  inner  shoe  to  clear 
stumps  or  stones.  No  interference  with  draw¬ 
bar,  Eagle  Hitch,  or  regular  hydraulic  control. 
Built  especially  for  Case  "VAC- 14”  Tractor. 


Bath  Photo.  Studio,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Continuous  use  of  thick  fleshed, 
Hereford  bulls  has  resulted  in  a 
superior  herd  of  beef  cattle  for  Don 
Leonard,  shown  with  a  herd  sire  on 
his  250-acre  beef  and  poultry  farm 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Building  Program  Is  Launched 


a  shambles.  The  land  had  been 
rented  until  it  could  produce  no 
more;  then  it  was  left  to  grow  up  to 
brush. 

Leonard’s  original  plan  was  to 
almost  as  soon  as  the  title  was  ac- 
build  a  house  on  the  knoll  overlook¬ 
ing  two  lakes  on  the  property.  But, 
quired,  he  bought  a  tractor  and 
started  to  clear  land.  Then,  as  now, 
Leonard  worked  at  the  M.  J.  Ward 
and  Son  Feed  Mill  in  Savona,  and  the 
land  clearing  was  done  at  night. 
School  boys  helped,  a  different  one 
on  each  night,  since  work  went  on 
until  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  took  seven  years  to 
clear  the  land. 


In  1941,  a  barn  was  built;  another 
was  added  in  1944.  The  two  old  houses 
were  completely  rebuilt.  A  two-story 
hen  house  was  erected  in  1945,  and 
last  year  a  2,000-bird  pole-type  house 
equipped  with  automatic  feeders  and 
waterers  was  put  up.  Now,  with  the 
completion  of  a  30x72-foot  brooder 
house,  Leonard  expects  a  respite  in 
the  building  program.  It  has  pretty 
much  dominated  life  at  his  Don 
Anita  Farm  for  the  past  15  years. 

Simultaneous  with  the  building  of 
the  barns  and  renovation  of  the 
houses,  more  fields  were  cleared; 
brush  was  burned,  trees  and  hedge¬ 
rows  were  removed  and  land  was 
put  under  the  plow.  So  depleted  was 
the  soil  that  the  first  year  oats 
yielded  only  15  bushels,  wheat  12. 
A  mere  four  tons  of  hay  were  har¬ 
vested  from  a  ten-acre  field. 

The  fertility  problem  was  solved 
by  spreading  100  tons  of  lime  over 
a  five-year  period  and  liberally  fer¬ 
tilizing  all  the  farm  fields.  Oats  now 
yield  up  to  80  bushels,  wheat  to  55; 
some  300  tons  of  hay  are  harvested 
each  season.  There  are  70  acres  of 
permanent  pasture  (mostly  birds- 


America’s  Finest  Balers 


See  your  Case  dealer  for  full  information 
on  hay  machines,  forage  harvesters,  new 
combines,  corn  harvester,  diesel  tractors. 
Get  demonstration  on  your  own  farm.  Ask 
about  Case  Income  Payment  Plan — buy 
machines  now,  pay  when  your  money 
comes  in. 


CHECK  THE  FOLDERS  YOU  WANT 


Also  write  in  margin  other  machines 
that  interest  you.  Mail  to  J.  1.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  A-715,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  “200”  Side  Rake  □  “130"  Baler 

□  ”SM”  Mower  □  "140"  Baler 

□  Eagle  Hitch  □  “E-2”  Elesator 

Mower 

Student? _ _  1  farm _ acres. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ _ 


130 


Wew  Sow-cost  baler  for  family 
farms.  One  man  hooks  up  and 
operates  it.  Lightweight  and 
compact — easy  load  for  small 
tractor.  Fewer  parts — easy  to  adjust  and  lubricate. 
Positive  timing  of  needles  and  knotters.  Makes 
square,  evenly-packed  14x18  bales  up  to  42  inches 
long.  Air-cooled  2-cylinder  engine. 


"140" 


Bales  big  tonnage,  twine-tied 
to  stay  tied.  Ground-drive  pick¬ 
up  gathers  hay  gently  at  any 
speed,  saves  precious  leaves. 
Air-cooled  4-cylinder  engine.  Both  balers  use  wagon 
loader  or  diverter  that  delivers  bales  out  of  way  for 
next  round.  Electric  starting  equipment  available. 
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WE  OFFER  A 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 


Complete  Treatmen 


Where  you  buy  famous 
KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
L  and  BAG  BALM  / 

dilators  #4 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS! 

Kaif-Kare  is  successful. 

Thousands  of  sales  yet 

NO  ONE  has  asked  for  his 

money  back. 

KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of 
SCOURS. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20 % 
faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth, 
sleek  coats. 

•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong, 
healthy  calves. 


ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks.  Con¬ 
tains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vitamin  B-12,  Pectin. 

^Trademark 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief, 
quick,  easy-to-understand  information. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  40,  Vermont 


*'H’s  all  right  if  you  like  antiques.  But  personally,  give  m© 

Bethlehem  Fence.” 


If  you’re  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  home  in  the  country  you  might  like  to  read  Principles  of  Modern  Design  for 
Country  Living  as  a  guide  to  your  preliminary  thinking.  It's  a  booklet  prepared  by  a  rural  research  organization 
as  an  outline  of  various  important  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into  account  before  starting  to  build.  Writs* 
for  your  free  copy  to  Publications  Department,  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


enterprise  is  muoh  the  same  story  as 
for  the  fields  and  cattle.  Starting  in 
1943  with  three  hundred  birds,  the 
flock  was  gradually  increased;  now 
there  are  3,500  layers.  Leonard  had 
1,000  birds  when  working  alone,  but 
increased  to  1,500  eight  years  ago 
when  he  hired  a  man.  He  added  2,000 
more  when  the  pole  house  was  built 
in  1952.  Incomewise,  the  beef  and 
poultry  are  in  good  adjustment  and 
both  contribute  equally  lo  the  profit 
of  the  whole  farm  business. 

The  Leonards  are  actually  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  money  than  they 
are  with  living  a  useful  life.  More 
than  many,  they  give  generously  of 
time  and  effort  to  community,  church 
and  farm  af fail's.  Don,  for  instance, 
has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  beef  and  poultry  committees 
and  president  of  the  Steuben  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  4-H 
Association.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  County  Farm  Family  Life  Insur¬ 


ance  Company  and  has  been  a  school 
board  member  for  ten  years.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  too,  the  Leonards  are 
devoted  to  the  church.  Don  serves  as 
trustee  and  sings  in  the  choir;  Mrs. 
Leonard  is  superintendent  of  the 
youth  department.  Carol,  their  16- 
year-old  daughter,  plays  the  organ. 

The  Leonard  home  with  its  lakes 
and  scenic  vistas  is  a  favorite  spot 
for  summer  picnics  and  winter  skat¬ 
ing  parties;  countless  groups  have 
made  merry  there.  The  hospitality  of 
Don  Anita  Farm  has  been  extended 
far  beyond  the  local  community.  A 
recent  foreign  guest  was  Gisela 
Bockholt,  a  German  exchange  stu¬ 
dent  who  lived  with  the  family  while 
attending  the  local  high  school. 

In  fifteen  short  years  the  Leonards 
have  converted  wooded  wilderness 
into  a  productive  farm.  They  also 
built  a  solid  place  for  themselves  in 
the  business  and  social  life  of  the 
community.  William  S.  Stempfle 


New  Anthrax  Vaccine 


A  new  type  of  vaccine  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  veterinarians  in  an  effort 
to  control  an  anthrax  outbreak 
which  has  recently  killed  more  than 
1,800  cattle  in  southeastern  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Identified  by  the  technical  name 
of  Sterne  strain,  the  vaccine  was 
originally  developed  in  South  Africa 
where  it  was  used  with  exceptionally 
good  results  on  40  million  cattle  and 
sheep  during  the  past  10  years.  Made 
from  a  modified  organism,  the  vac¬ 
cine  is  non-virulent  and  incapable  of 
causing  anthrax  or  other  severe  com¬ 
plications.  Previous  large  scale  trials 
included  one  in  an  anthrax  outbreak 
last  year  in  Arkansas,  during  which 
not  a  single  animal  vaccinated  with 
the  Sterne  strain  died  of  the  disease. 

Anthrax  kills  by  attacking  the 
animal  through  its  blood  stream.  The 
disease  has  made  its  first  strong 
showing  in  Louisiana  in  almost  20 
years.  It  is  transmitted  either 
through  food  or  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
and  heavy  infestations  of  the  black 
horse  flies  this  past  Summer  are 
blamed  by  Louisiana  veterinarians  as 
the  real  source  of  the  present  out¬ 
break. 

Extensive  immunization,  using  the 
new  .vaccine,  is  currently  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Jefferson  parish  near  New 
Orleans,  by  veterinarians,  Dr.  Frank 
Douglas  and  Dr.  Tom  Melius.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Melius,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  vaccination  programs  because 
they  were  not  instituted  until  tiie  out¬ 
break  was  firmly  established  in  that 


area.  In  his  initial  report.  Dr.  Melius 
indicated  that  the  Sterne  strain  vac¬ 
cine  could  be  administered  to  dairy 
cows  without  apparent  loss  of  milk 
production.  One  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  older  type  of  anthrax  vaccine 
is  that  is  causes  severe  reactions  in 
the  vaccinated  animal. 

Anthi’ax  is  caused  by  the  organism 
Bacillus  anthracis.  This  organism 
forms  highly  resistant  spores  which 
can  remain  alive  in  soil  for  25  years 
or  more.  The  disease  usually  starts 
when  a  feeding  animal  uproots  the 
dormant  spores.  Flies  biting  the  in¬ 
fected  animal  spread  anthrax  to 
healthy  members  of  the  herd  and  to 
adjoining  pastures.  Incubation  pe¬ 
riods  for  the  organism  may  vary.  If 
the  infection  is  transmitted  through 
the  mouth,  the  animal  may  die  from 
one  to  two  weeks  later.  Death  occurs 
five  to  seven  days  after  the  animal  is 
infected  by  an  insect  bite.  Anthrax 
can  attack  any  warm-blooded  animal 
but  humans,  canines  and  swine  have 
the  highest  resistance;  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  are  most  susceptible.  The 
average  outbreak  lasts  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  and  quarantines  usually 
are  imposed  for  periods  of  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Unlike  most  animal  di¬ 
seases,  anthrax  gives  no  advance 
warning,  or  so-called  advance  symp¬ 
toms.  A  cattleman  can  inspect  an 
infected  animal  in  the  morning  v/itli 
out  knowing  it  harbors  the  deadly 
organism,  and  return  the  same  eve¬ 
ning  to  find  the  animal  dead. 


To  Avoid  Livestock  Injuries 


Enough  livestock  are  bruised, 
crippled  and  killed  on  their  way  to 
market  daily  to  furnish  the  meet 
needs  of  half  a  million  people  every 
day,  according  to  C.  W.  Hammans, 
the  Ohio  State  University  marketing- 
specialist.  He  says  careless  handling 
of  livestock  results  in  losses  of  about 
a  hundred  tons  of  beef,  lamb  and 
pork  every  day.  That  means  lower 
prices  for  the  farmer  who  produces 
the  meat  and  higher  costs  for  the 
consumer;  bruised  meat  cannot  be 
eaten  and  requires  extra  labor  to  trim 
out.  Most  bruising  occurs  in  the 
high-priced  cuts.  About  51  percent  of 
the  bruises  on  hogs  are  in  the  hams; 
45  percent  of  the  cattle  bruises  are 
in  the  loins. 

These  losses  from  bruising  and 
crippling  are  largely  due  to  careless¬ 
ness.  To  prevent  them,  Hammans 
urges  handlers  driving  animals  to 
use  a  canvas  slapper  instead  of 
clubs  and  canes.  Broken  boards  and 
protruding  nails  from  fences,  door¬ 
ways,  trucks  and  farm  loading  chutes 


are  common  sources  of  injury. 
Farmers  can  reduce  these  losses  by 
removing  machinery  and  junk  from 
feedlots  and  barnyards.  They  also  can 
cut  losses  by  dehorning  their  cattle. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  stop 
young  calves’  horn  growth  with 
caustic.  Haulers  are  urged  to  use 
sand  on  truck  beds.  It  helps  to  keep 
cattle  from  slipping  and  falling.  Ani¬ 
mals  also  need  protection  from  the 
weather  when  they  are  hauled.  In 
Summer,  provide  shade  and  ventila¬ 
tion;  in  Winter,  use  a  hooded  truck 
or  a  canvas  over  the  front  end  and 
the  sides  of  the  truck  rack,  and  over 
the  top  of  the  front  third  of  the  rack 
Also  provide  plenty  of  bedding  over 
the  sand  base.  Livestock  travel  best 
on  a  light  fill,  so  farmers  and  haulers 
should  avoid  heavy  feeding  of  ani¬ 
mals  before  loading.  Finally,  load  ani¬ 
mals  carefully,  do  not  hurry  them 
up  chutes  and  through  narrow  doors, 
drive  carefully  and  avoid  sudden 
stops. 
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Keep  feat 

OPEN 

Keep  it 

HEALING 

\  Keep  it 

MILKING 


Don't  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 

Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  cf  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medi¬ 
cated  Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non¬ 
irritating  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat 
canal  and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  as  an  internal  dressing 
to  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFATHIAZOLE  — 
the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  re¬ 
leased  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  site  of  trouble  .  .  .  easy  to  insert, 
fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 
FOR  CUSTOM  MIX  AND 
HOME  GRAIN  FEEDERS 


Home  grains  simply  cannot  be  fed 
alone  to  livestock  —  profitably  —  no 
matter  how  plentiful  they  may  be  on 
a  farm.  Even  many  supplements  fail 
to  provide  all  the  essential  Minerals 
and  Vitamin  D  needed  for  growth, 
development,  production  and  reproduce 
tion.  Now,  especially,  with  the  heat 
and  drought  conditions  of  last  Sum- 
mer  forcing  many  dairymen  to  supple' 
ment  the  ration,  proper  and  adequate 
MmerahVitamin  fortification  is  a  must. 

SEND  FOR  BARKER’S 
CUSTOM  MIX  BOOKLET! 

Contains  formulas.  Shows  how  and 
why  you  save  money  and  use  less  feed 
when  you  fortify  with  BARKER’S 
MINERALS  Sc  VITAMINS.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  See  your  BARKER 
DEALER  for  complete  Custom  Mix 
Service. 


PIPE  SMOKERS:  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY,  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 
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Syracuse  Milk  Meeting 

Approximately  4,000  farmers  at¬ 
tended  the  milk  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  December  29.  The  meeting, 
called  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  was 
sponsored  by  the  League,  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Mutual 
Federation  and  the  Bargaining 
Agency.  It  was  held  in  the  Lincoln 
H.S.  auditorium,  with  the  overflow 
crowd  gathering  in  the  Civic  Theater 
and  the  Onondaga  Hotel. 

It  had  been  previously  announced 
that  the  reason  for  the  meeting  was 
that  Washington  had  twice  turned 
down  petitions  to  freeze  the  Class  I-A 
(fluid)  price,  first  at  the  November 
level  for  December  through  March, 
and  later  at  the  December  level  for 
January  through  April.  Apparently, 
it  was  figured  that,  with  a  mass  pro¬ 
ducer  sentiment  behind  a  fixed  I-A 
price,  the  dealers  would  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  each 
of  the  four  months  in  question. 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
Ernest  C.  Strobeck,  Dairymen’s 
League  president.  He  announced  at 
the  outset  that,  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  on  the  agenda,  no  one 
would  be  recognized  from  the  floor. 
He  outlined  the  steps  already  taken 
by  the  cooperatives  in  their  attempt 
to  obtain  a  favorable  I-A  ruling  from 
Washington.  J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Eastern,  explained  that  his 
organization  believed  that  there  were 
many  other  factors  in  the  Federal 
Order,  beside  the  I-A  price,  that 
needed  consideration,  but  that  East¬ 
ern  supported  the  present  movement 
to  obtain  some  temporary  relief.  He 
stated  that  it  was  Eastern  that  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  emergency 
petition  to  peg  the  I-A  price.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Shaul,  Mutual  president, 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  aimed  at 
the  idea  of  obtaining  at  least  tem¬ 
porary  price  relief  during  the  barn 
feeding  season.  After  some  explana¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Sey¬ 
mour  Rodenhurst,  League  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  effect  that  the  coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  dealers  meet,  with 
Commissioner  of  Agricuiture  Carey 
as  mediator,  and  endeavor  to  agree 
on  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  fluid 
milk  utilization  over  and  above  the 
Federal  Order's  minimum  I-A  price 
for  each  of  the  Tour  months  in  ques¬ 
tion.  the  fund  to  be  administered  and 
disbursed  to  producers  by  the  Market 
Administrator;  in  other  words,  a  tem¬ 
porary  “super  pool”.  The  resolution 
carried. 

Another  resolution,  introduced  by 
William  Storie  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  called  for  a  hearing  to  re¬ 
view  and  revamp  the  I-A  pricing  for¬ 
mula  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Order.  This,  too,  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

Many  of  those  present,  however, 
expressed  surprise  that  no  discussion 
was  allowed  on  either  resolution  by 
anyone. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting,  a 
dairyman  stepped  up  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  uninvited,  criticized  the  way  in 
which  the  meeting  was  being  run, 
and  asked  why  something  was  not 
being  done  about  the  low  Class  III 
price.  The  dairyman,  Tony  Petrus, 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  received  a  round 
of  applause  from  the  audience  but 
was  ignored  by  the  chairman. 

Other  speakers  were  James  Young, 
Bargaining  Agency  president,  Harry 
Smith.  Eastern  Director,  and  Grover 
Guernsey,  League  official. 

The  meeting,  lasting  an  hour  and  a 
half,  was  concluded  at  3  p.m.  It  was 
then,  however,  that  the  real  producer 
sentiment  began  to  express  itself. 
Many  protested  against  the  “gag 
rule”  tactics,  claiming  that  “the  word 
‘co-operative’  was  blasphemed  to¬ 
day.”  Several  farmers,  when  told  how 
much  a  I-A  price,  frozen  at  the  De¬ 
cember  level,  would  net  them — five 
cents  in  January,  10  cents  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  16  cents  in  March,  and  25  cents 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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Why  is  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  causing  so  much 
talk  among  dairymen  today?  The  answer  is 
simple.  More  dairymen  are  feeding  Citrus 
Pulp  and  finding  out  the  true  facts  about 
it  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbohydrate 
concentrate,  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low  in 
fiber  content.  It  has  proven  milk  stimulat¬ 
ing  factors  and  will  not  affect  milk  flavor.. 
It  can  be  fed  wet  or  dry,  stores  well  and  is 
available  all  year  round.  Facts  prove  you 
get  better  milk  production  at  lower  cost  by 
feeding  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS 


For  complete  information, 
write  for  our  free  booklet 
‘‘How  to  Feed  Citrus  Pulp”. 
Please  include  your  feed  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  address. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


DEALER. 


P.  O.  BOX  403 
DEPT.  A,  TAMPA  FLORIDA 


ADDRESS. 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

1:  1954  Ward  school  bus  with  Chev. 
chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

2:  1954  Ward  school  buses  with  Chev. 
Chassis,  Conn,  specs. 

1:  1954  Ward  school  bus  with  Ford 
chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

1:  1954  Carpenter  school  bus  with 
Int.  chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

PLEASE  CALL  FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR. 

TRANSIT  SALES  £  SERVICE,  INC. 

DANBURY,  CONN.  TEL.  3-4437 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat.cool, sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447-H  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


- rVANTED:  AMERICAN  GOLD  COINS - 

GIVE  DETAIL  AND  PRICE  IN  REPLY. 

A.  E.  TURCONE,  298  Broadway,  PRO  V  i  DENCE,  R.  I.  1 
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IMPROVED  ENGINE 

. .  .longer  life,  greater  economy. 

QUICK-CLAMP  INDEX  RING 

...disengages  engine  from  catting 
bar  in  a  second. 


MALL  1955  DOUBLE-LIFE  CHAIN 


.  .the  strongest,  smoothest  cutting,  longest 
Icsting  saw  chain  ever  made. 


Your  2MG  Power  X  High  Pressure  Pump  *  Generator 
Unit  Runs  These  X  Earth  Auger  •  Wood  Ecrer 
and  Many  Other  m  Stone  or  Metat  Drill  *  Grinder 
Attachments  £  Sump  Pump  *  Concrete  Vaorotor 

Nation-wide  Sales  and  Service- — Get  a  Free  Tryout 


I - ~| 

i  MAI  I  Tflfil  rn  portable  power  tools 

jfVlHLi.  II  UUl  GASOLINE— ELECTRIC — All? I 

I  7826  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  19,  III. 

I I  would  like  a  FREE  demonstration  of  the  I 

IMALL2MG.  | 
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V 


O&FATNEW 


PAP 


With  NEW 
"QUICK-COUPLE" 


QUICK-COUPLE" 


►  Important  new  time  and  labor-saving  FEATURES 
identify  Papec’s  New  Forage  Harvesters,  Models  62  &  92. 


NEW  "CilSSCK-COUPLE"  Device  for  mounting  all  3  attachments ...  direct 
cut,  hay  pick-up  and  row-crop  . . .  faster  and  easier. 

IMPROVED  DIVIDERS  on  direct  cut  and  hay  pick-up  attachments. 

6-bar  REEL  on  direct  cut  attachment. 

NEW  DESIGN  LIFT  LEVER  making  it  easier  to  raise  and  lower  attachments 
from  tractor  seat,  to  level  base  unit  for  mounting  attachments,  to 
raise  tongue  for  tractor  hitch. 

OTHER  Convenience  and  Performance  IMPROVEMENTS 
PLUS  ALL  the  Features  that  have  made  Papec  famous  for 
dependable,  trouble-free  operation  on  all  types  cif  forage  crops. 

•  POSITiVE  FINGER  FEED  ROLL  •  ADJUSTABLE  AXLES 

®  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF  •  BIGGER  TIRES 


Chickens  as  a  Sideline 


As  of  today — indeed  for  some  time 
past,  the  poultry  business  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
sideline  except  in  rare  instances  of 
superior  management  and  good  luck. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  conditions  may  soon  change. 
This  has  happened  before  and  per¬ 
sistence  and  hard  work  usually  seem 
to  bring  their  accustomed  rewards. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  a  man 
who  has  1,300  laying  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  works  five  days  a  week  in  the 
office  of  a  steel  plant,  looks  after  a 
mother  past  75  years  of  age,  and  is 
father  of  a  motherless  boy  of  eight. 
How  truly  these  chickens  are  a  side¬ 
line  with  Peter  H.  Sigler,  Glen  Gard¬ 
ner,  N.  J.,  we  shall  see  as  we  relate 
his  activities  in  more  detail. 

When  Mr.  Sigler  stopped  at  my 
little  roadside  stand  to  buy  some  Red 
Astrachan  apples,  I  mentioned  that 
I  noticed  he  passed  our  place  regu¬ 
larly  every  noon.  He  then  told  me 
he  had  to  go  home  to  gather  the 
eggs,  taking  this  time  out  of  his  lunch 
hour.  He  also  spoke  of  his  young  son, 
and  wtih  a  broad  smile  declared  that 
his  mother  was  so  fond  of  that  old- 
fashioned  early  variety  of  apples  she 
intended  to  can  apple  sauce  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  This  brought  to  mind  remarks 
I  had  heard  made  by  young  women 
to  the  effect  that  canning  of  any  kind 
was  too  much  trouble,  and  here  was 
a  spry  woman  of  76  years  undertak¬ 
ing  the  selfsame  task  with  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Mr.  Sigler’s  experience  dates  from 


boyhood  when  he  helped  his  father  in 
the  care  of  a  flock  of  about  the  size 
he  now  maintains.  The  town  grew  up 
around  them,  but  the  chicken  houses 
are  still  there  and  no  one  seems  to 
mind.  There  is  also  a  good-sized  yard 
(actually  a  miniature  race-track  and 
hurdles)  for  the  exercise  of  the  rid¬ 
ing  horse  and  pony  that  are  stabled 
there  for  the  benefit  of  father  and 
son,  who  get  much  of  their  recrea¬ 
tion  by  riding  about  the  countryside 
together.  The  boy,  Jeffrey,  and  his 
mount  have  taken  a  number  of  blue 
l’ibbons  and  prizes  at  horse  shows. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  every¬ 
thing  about  the  Sigler  place  is  well 
organized  and  planned  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste  effort,  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  limited  time  the  owner 
has  available  for  the  care  of  his 
flock.  But  the  son  is  doing  nis  share, 
too,  and  growing  apace,  as  a  fine  boy 
should. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a 
bit  of  sentiment  which,  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  I  trust  will  be 
found  not  out  of  place  here.  While 
Mr.  Sigler’s  venture  in  poultry  may 
not  be  very  profitable  at  the  moment, 
his  chief  business  of  developing  and 
preserving  the  home  life  that  re¬ 
mains  to  him  is  going  extremely 
well.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the 
cheerful,  hopeful  attitude  toward 
life  which  is  evidenced  by  this  trio 
of  father,  son  and  grandmother  is 
the  very  epitome  of  success. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


See  the  NEW PAPECS  at  your  dealer’s  soon. 

Papec  Machine  Company ,  Shortsville ,  N.  F. 

PAPEC  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


It  takes  money  to  make  money. 
Everyone  knows  that.  But  not 
everyone  knows  why  it's  so  dif¬ 
ficult  for  some  men  to  borrow 
money  —  so  easy  for  others  to 
get  ail  the  credit  they  need.  This 
informative  new  folder  gives 
you  the  secret.  Written  by  three 
of  the  top  experts  on  farm  eco¬ 
nomics  —  it  explains  10  simple 
steps  that  can  win  a  high  credit 
rating  for  you  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  money  whenever 
you  need  it  for  any  farm  purpose. 


LOOJ>**»  f  i 


Hortgil 


N.F.L.A 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 


I  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
i  Dept.  R-71,  310  State  Street 
I  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

j  Send  copy  of  “Getting  and  Using  Farm  Credit.” 


Name- 


ERSE! 

Valuable 


New 

Folder 

9  / 

Tells  you  how  to 
build  up  and  keep 
a  good  credit  standing 


Mail  Address. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 


Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  one  of  the 
tribulations  of  the  poultryman;  they 
seem  to  be  a  perpetual  problem.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  egg  quality  made  at 
the  Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying 
Test  in  Flemington,  N.  J.,  when  eggs 
were  broken  open  in  March  and  Au¬ 
gust  it  was  noted  that  three  per  cent 
of  them  had  large  blood  spots  and 
another  nine  per  cent  had  small  ones. 
Generally,  these  small  blood  spots  are 
not  taken  into  consideration  when 
eggs  •  are  candled:  they  cannot  be 
seen  unless  the  egg  is  broken  open 
in  a  plate  or  saucer.  Many  of  them 
are  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin.  These  small  blood  spots  are  a 
potential  problem,  however,  because 
the  presence  of  blood  spots,  small  or 
large,  can  be  traced  to  the  source  of 
stock,  in  the  survey,  not  a  single  pen 
had  eggs  completely  free  of  blood 
spots.  In  most  cases  the  percentage 
was  low,  but  there  were  individual 
pens  where  as  many  as  one  egg  in 
every  four  had  them. 

Where  this  condition  occurs  the 
stock  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  No 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  produce 
blood  spots  by  scaring  the  hens,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  particular  feed  or  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  peculiar  environment.  It 
is  inherent  in  the  bird  to  produce 
eggs  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood. 
Presumably,  they  get  into  the  egg  at 
the  time  of  ovulation,  or  when  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  is  dropped  from  the 


ovary  into  the  oviduct.  An  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  process  is  needed  to 
understand  just  what  takes  place.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  egg-producing  organs  of 
the  hen  are  in  two  distinct  areas. 
The  yolks  are  produced  in  the  ovary, 
which  releases  them.  They  may  drop 
into  the  body  cavity  and  collect  there, 
but  under  normal  conditions  they 
drop  into  what  is  called  ihe  funnel  or 
opening  of  the  oviduct,  a  separate  or¬ 
gan.  This  picks  up  the  yolk  and  car¬ 
ries  it  along  out  of  the  body  for  lay¬ 
ing.  In  the  process  the  albumen  and 
shell  are  deposited  around  the  yolk. 
Apparently  the  blood  comes,  as  has 
been  suggested,  at  the  moment  when 
the  yolk  breaks  away  from  the 
ovary. 

There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do 
about  the  number  of  blood  spots 
even  if  it  seems  to  be  excessive.  One 
thing,  though,  we  know  for  sure: 
the  eggs  with  blood  spots  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  particular  birds.  Where 
cages  are  being  used  or  where  one 
is  trapnesting,  the  birds  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  and  removed.  This  eliminates 
the  problem,  for  the  flock  will  not 
produce  any  more  blood-spot  eggs; 
the  individuals  responsible  have  been 
removed.  On  a  commercial  scale  this 
culling  is  impossible,  so  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  candle  out  the  eggs 
and  hope  for  better  results  in  the 
next  flock  of  pullets.  C.  S.  Platt 


To  Prevent  Air  Sac  Disease 


The  question  of  which  came  first, 
the  sick  chick  or  the  infected  egg,  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  answered  in  the 
case  of  chronic  respiratory  (air  sac) 
disease.  It  appears  to  be  the  egg.  The 
answer  may  lead  to  prevention  and 
possible  eradication  of  the  disease 
which  has  cost  poultrymen  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Researchers  have  traced  the  infec¬ 
tion  to  the  ovary  of  the  breeder  hen 
and,  after  working  with  several  hun- 
•  dred  thousand  chickens  under  vari¬ 


ous  conditions,  have  arrived  at  the 
following  preliminary  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  attacking  the 
disease:  (1)  Treating  all  breeder 
hens  with  terramycin  in  oil  suspen¬ 
sion  injected  at  the  base  of  the  head. 

(2)  Similarly  treating  newly  hatched 
chick  sbefore  shipment  to  farms  or 
before  placement  in  brooder  houses. 

(3)  controlling  related  ailments  such 
as  Newcastle  disease  and  infectious 
bronchitis. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"Whaf  Is  Wrong  With 
My  Pullets?" 

Will  you  please  give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  all-mash  laying  ration  I 
am  using  with  my  pullets?  it  con¬ 
sists  of  ground  corn  800  pounds; 
ground  wheat  200:  ground  oats  200; 
ground  barley  200;  and  500  pounds 
of  a  commercial  mixing  mash  con¬ 
taining  36  per  cent  protein.  I  use 
some  buttermilk  over  the  mash,  just 
enough  to  dampen  it.  I  am  giving 
them  all  they  v/ill  eat  and  they  have 
plenty  of  eating  room  at  the  hoppers. 
But  they  are  laying  only  70  per  cent; 
last  year  at  this  time  my  pullets  laid 
at  90  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  why  they  are  not 
laying  better.  w.  h.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  all-mash  mixture  for  laying 
pullets  seems  entirely  satisfactory; 
therefore,  their  feed  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  results  you  are  getting. 
Personally,  I  would  consider  70  per 
cent  production  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  but,  in  light  of  your  experience 
of  last  year  with  90  per  cent,  I  can 
appreciate  your  disappointment. 

I  had  one  pen  of  pullets  last  Win¬ 
ter  at  our  Poultry  Research  Farm 
that  laid  better  than  any  other  group, 
and  the  result  was  not  in  the  least 
expected.  It  happened  to  contain  a 
larger  number  of  high-producing 
birds  than  all  the  other  pens,  and 
this  tendency  was  in  evidence  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  pullets  were 
housed,  yet  they  were  taken  off  range 
at  random  and  not  selected  to  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  superior  group. 

Such  factors  as  the  breeding  of  the 
flock,  its  general  health  and  vigor, 
date  of  hatch  and  feeding  methods 
during  the  rearing  period  will  affect 
the  rate  of  production  achieved  in 
any  given  group  of  birds.  These  al¬ 
ways  are  variable. 


Excessive  Wafer  Drinking 

My  pullets  are  now  over  14  weeks 
of  age;  they  have  been  continuously 
on  the  same  all-mash  diet.  Recently 
they  have  been  drinking  e  icessive 
amounts  of  water;  consequently  their 
Jitter  is  always  wet  and  dirty.  What 
would  you  suggest  to  correct  this 
condition?  f.  j.  f. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  pullets  being  reared  on  an 
all-mash  diet  probably  have  reached 
an  age  when  their  diet  should  be 
changed.  To  illustrate:  the  mash 
mixture  probably  contains  about  20 
per  cent  protein,  which  would  be 
right  for  young  chicks.  Now  they 


are  over  14  weeks  of  age  and  you 
are  continuing  them  on  the  same 
diet.  From  the  protein  angle  alone, 
they  should  be  getting  only  a  15  or 
16  per  cent  protein  mash.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  chick  mash  may 
contain  more  salt  than  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  older  birds.  Either 
excessive  salt  or  excessive  protein 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
birds  drink  more  water.  Therefore,  if 
you  will  change  to  a  mash  more  suit¬ 
able  for  developing  pullets,  most  of 
your  difficulties  should  be  corrected. 
All-mash  diets  are  often  likely  to  be 
a  definite  cause  of  heavy  water  con¬ 
sumption,  with  a  resulting  wet  litter, 
unless  the  diets  are  carefully  and 
suitably  designed.  If  the  situation 
does  not  correct  itself  with  the 
change  of  diet,  I  would  suggest  you 
change  to  a  standard  grain  and  mash 
feeding,  using  equal  parts  of  each. 


Lights  for  Layers 

How  much  light,  should  layers 
have,  both,  natural  and  artificial? 
Should  their  feeding  schedule  be 
changed?  What  are  your  suggestions? 

New  Jersey  k.  j.  s. 

Laying  fov/ls  should  have  not  less 
than  14  hours  of  light,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  a  day.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  season  the  lights  should  be 
turned  on  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  provide  the  proper 
length  of  light  No  harm  will  be  done 
the  chickens  if  the  total  hours  of 
light  amount  to  more  than  the  14  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  feeding  schedule 
when  lights  are  used  need  not  be 
changed.  Dry  mash  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  available-  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  late  afternoon  at  the  rate  of 
12  to  14  pounds  a  day  per  100  birds. 
Three  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird  is  the  proper  allotment. 


Baking  Soda  for  Picking 
Waterfowl 

Do  you  think  that  adding  baking 
soda  and  rubbing  it  over  waterfowl 
such  as  ducks  and  geese  for  picking 
and  dressing  them  helps  get  rid  of 
feathers  and  under  down?  How 
about  water  temperature? 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  j.  m.  s. 

.  Baking  soda  in  the  water  un¬ 
doubtedly  makes  plucking  of  both 
ducks  and  geese  easier.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  water  temperature;  the 
recommended  temperature  of  the 
water  is,  however,  143  degrees  F. 
The  carcass  must  be  immersed  sever¬ 
al  times  for  the  water  to  penetrate 
into  the  feathers. 
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Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  ’  Y. 


Everything  must  he  ready  for  the  baby  chicks’  arrival.  These  thrifty  New 
Hampshires  owned  by  John  Sterling,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  are  kept  warm  by 
both  an  electric  brooder  and  an  infra-red  light  bulb.  The  feeder  extends 
under  the  brooder  so  the  chicks  can  eat  either  within  the  hover  or  without, 

as  they  prefer. 

January  15.  1955 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


. . .  tsiore  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


V. 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 


NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  — Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5,  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 


FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD 


/A.  _ 

EESETJ 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  78 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


B 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 
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STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


E  Blue  Chip  StocU”  = 
=  NOTED  FOR  MONEY  -  MAKING  | 


=  PERFORMANCE  E 


Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it 
cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this 
year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in 
greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have 
been  relying  on?  The  answer  is,  “of 
course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as 
hundreds  of  other  management-mind¬ 
ed  poultrymen  have  done — and  depend 
on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  .LEGHORNS 
to  help  you  earn  more  from  your 
baby  chick  investment. 

Remember!  Before  you  buy  your 
baby  chicks  bear  in  m  nd  that  your 
present  strain  of  birds  must  increase 
their  egg  production  more  than  10 
percent  \o  equal  the  net  dol'ar  return 
which  our  customers  get  year-in  and 
year-out  from  STERN'S  “Longevity” 
LEGHORNS. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE, 
PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES! 


Emmmmmimmmiiiiimmimmmmr; 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 


•  STERN’S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 

•  ItERN’S  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match¬ 
less  Meat  Quality!  _  . 

•  STERN’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  The  Best 

“All-Purpose”  Bird  Today!  . 

•  STERN'S  SEX  LINKS  —  None  Better  in  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 


U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 
and  Scxed  Heavy  Breeds. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


"HEN 
CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD 

a  LEGHORN 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED- ROCKS 

For  Meat — Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
VT.  -  U.  S.  grow  faster. 

APPROVED  For  Eggs  —  Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
PULLORUM  Links)  have  hybrid  vigor  —  are 
CLEAN  ideal  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 

tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertcwn,  Pa. 


BABCOCKS 

Healthy  Chick  Hews 

by  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

WET  FLOORS  ARE 
GOOD,  NOT  BAD! 

Are  your  pullets 
walking  around  on 
wet  floors?  Don't 
worry  about  it!  If 
you  can  get  your 
birds  up  to  80% 
to  over  90%  pro¬ 
duction  you'll  probably  have  wet  litter. 
There  are  only  two  disadvantages  of  wet 
litter:  (1)  You  may  slip  and  fall.  (2)  You’ll 
get  more  dirty  eggs  because  the  pullets 
have  dirty  feet. 

To  combat  wet  litter  I  would  suggest  stirring 
up  the  litter  if  possible.  Keep  clean  litter  in 
the  nests.  Spread  clean  litter  in  front  of  the 
nests  every  few  days.  When  it  gets  too  wet 
pitch  the  top  layer  over  near  the  water 
troughs  and  throw  in  more  new  litter  in 
front  of  the  nests.  Throw  some  of  the  scratch 
grain  in  the  litter  in  front  of  the  nests  so  ihe 
birds  will  help  stir  the  litter.  Scratching  also 
helps  clean  their  feet. 

Feed  lots  of  mash,  all  they’ll  eat.  10  Lbs  to 
12  Lbs  of  scratch  per  100  layers  per  day  in 
the  winter.  Have  plenty  of  water  space. 
Water  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
birds  to  get  their  wattles  wet  when  they 
drink. 

You'll  enjoy  reading  our  chick  catalog. 
Please  send  for  it  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERNS 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  amt 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production,  Dominant  While 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100’ x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100'  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R, 

OWEGO.  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK  Phene:  1176 


—  ANCONA  CHICKS  — 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


■  ■  1 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


New  England’s  1954  apple  crop  in 
the  commercial  apple  counties 
amounted  to  6,275,000  bushels,  about 
one-fifth  smaller  than  the  1953  crop 
but  practically  the  same  as  the  10- 
year  average.  Connecticut  was  the 
only  New  England  State  with  a 
larger  apple  crop  than  last  year.  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Connecticut  were  the  only 
States  where  the  crop  was  above  av¬ 
erage,  and  the  Maine  crop  was  the 
most  below  last  year  and  the  aver¬ 
age. 

The  Eastern  Aberdeen  Angus  Fu¬ 
turity  will  hold  its  first  showing 
during  the  1955  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  at  est  Springfield,  Mass.,  next 
September.  This  will  be  the  first 
futurity  show  for  any  breed  ever 
held  in  the  Northeast.  Junior  yearl¬ 
ing  and  summer  yearling  classes  for 
both  bulls  and  females  will  be 
offered.  Nominations  for  the  show 


animals  dose  on  May  1.  Blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 


The  annual  Agricultural  Trades 
Show  is  scheduled  for  January  18-20 
at  the  Armory  in  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Meetings  of  orchardists,  dairymen, 
poultrymen,  florists  and  vegetable 
growers  will  be  held.  Displays  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  machinery  for 
farmers  and  homemakers  will  be 
featured.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Dates  for  the  48th  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of 
Maine  have  been  set  for  Monday 
evening,  April  4,  through  Thursday, 
April  7.  Maine  farm  people  are  circ¬ 
ling  those  dates  on  their  calendars  to 
reserve  them  for  this  important 
event. 


C.  L.  Davis,  Pittsfield,  Somerset 
County,  Maine,  is  the  sixth  Holstein 
breeder  in  Maine  to  qualify  for  the 
Progressive  Breeders’  Award.  The 
herd  averaged  538  pounds  of  fat  and 
13,710  pounds  of  milk  in  311  days  on 
twice-a-day  milking  last  year. 

Joseph  Eldridge,  Winterport,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  County  (Maine)  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Assn.  Other  officers  are 
Roger  White,  Brewer,  vice-pres.,  and 
William  Jinks,  Bangor,  secy.-treas. 

Maine  leads  all  other  New  England 
states  in  commercial  broiler  produc¬ 
tion,  with  a  total  output  in  1954  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  about  31  million 
birds.  This  is  about  eight  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year. 


Annefriede  Oltmanns,  17-year-old 
farm  girl  from  Germany,  is  living  on 
the  Harold  Littlefield  farm  in  Milton, 
Vermont,  for  a  year  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Grange.  The 
Littlefield  family  consists  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Littlefield.  Annefriede  is 


Red  Rose  Feed  gives  your  chicks 

3 -way  life  insurance 


Early  Nutrition  for  a  Fast  Start 

Your  chicks  need  a  good,  fast  start.  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter 
insures  it  with  “early  nutrition” — Vitamin  B12,  antibiotics,  plus 
a  tested  growth  stimulant.  These  valuable  nutrients  help  chicks 
gain  weight  fast . . .  maintain  well-conditioned  vigor  and  energy. 

Quick  Recovery  after  Vaccination 

Red  Rose  TC  Feed  is  the  short-term  diet  to  help  overcome 
post-vaccination  slumps  and  reduce  infection.  TC  contains 
increased  levels  of  Vitamins  A  and  D,  plus  antibiotics  in  one 
palatable  ration.  It  keeps  birds  eating  and  helps  maintain 
natural  body  vigor.  TC  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against 
respiratory  ailments. 

Keep  Coccidiosis  under  Control 

When  the  danger  signs  of  Coccidiosis  threaten  .  .  .  fast  action 
with  R.ed  Rose'  Coccidiosis  Control  Ration  saves  chicks.  It 
contains  more  than  three  times  the  level  of  medication  of  pre¬ 
ventative  feeds;  a  mixture  that  reduces  the  severity  of  disease  and 
allows  your  flock  to  build  up  immunity  without  heavy  losses. 


Send  for  Poultry  Kit' 

Helpful  egg  production  book,  facts  in  “First  Aid”  Nutrition 
and  Red  Rose  TC  Feed  .  .  .  free  at  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  or 
send  25c  to :  John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Rose 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

SbheJlntaH,  * SONS 


JOHN  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA. 
CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SANFORD,  N.  C 


Get  3-way  life  insurance  for  your  new  chicks— see  your  Red 
Rose  Dealer  for  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter,  TC  Feed  and  Cocci¬ 
diosis  Control  Ration. 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida / 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


one  of  30  young  Germans  living  on 
American  farms  this  year  with 
Grange  sponsorship. 

Paul  Doyle,  Orleans,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Vermont  Dairy 
Supervisors  Assn.  Karl  Brown, 
Brookfield,  is  vice-pres.;  Francis 
Halnon,  Williston,  secy.;  and  William 
Leamy,  Burlington,  treas. 

Five  farmers  whose  farms  have 
been  in  their  families  for  100  years 
and  whose  community  and  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  denote  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  have  been  awarded  Century 
Farms  Awards  by  the  Vermont  Farm 
Bureau  and  State  Grange.  They  are 
Leonard  Wales,  Wevbridge;  Martin 
B.  Lawrence,  Stamford;  Dan  D.  Bur- 
ditt,  Pittsford:  Wendell  I.  Goodrich, 
Cabot;  and  Lisle  Bean,  Glover. 

Vermont’s  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  Show — now  called  the 
Vermont  Farm  Show — will  be  held  at 
Barre,  February  8-11.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Elmer  E.  Towne  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Show,  replacing 
the  late  Commissioner  Stanley  G. 
Judd.  Manager  of  the  Show  is  H.  V. 
Shute.  director  of  the  division  of 
markets,  Montpelier. 

Frank  Bishop,  Springfield,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Vermont  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Assn.  Other  new 
officers  are  Howard  Varney,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  vice-pres.;  Margarette  Adams, 
Burlington,  secy.;  Fenwick  Estey, 
Bristol,  treas.;  Carey  Howlett,  Brid- 
port,  auditor;  and  William  Leamy, 
Burlington,  clerk. 


What  is  considered  the  largest 
shipment  by  air  of  a  single  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  ever  made  by  one  con¬ 
signor  was  the  recent  movement  of 
126  purebred  Guernsey  cattle  from 
Miami,  Florida  to  Bogota,  Colombia, 
South  America.  Included  were  four 
bulls  and  122  heifers  from  nine  farms 
in  five  states.  New  England  shippers 
included  Flying  Horse  Farm,  South 
Hamilton,  Mass.:  Langwater  Farm, 
North  Easton,  Mass.;  Wethersfield 
Farm,  Danvers,  Mass.;  Lush  Acres, 
Farm,  Rehoboth,  Mass.;  Beaver 
Brook  Farm,  Wilmington,  Vermont; 
Great  Elm  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  Massachusetts  industry  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  broiler  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Ray  Connor  of  Boxford, 
chairman;  Jules  Kroeck,  Mass.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Boston;  Homer  E. 
Rowell,  Groveland;  Robert  C.  Cobb, 
Jr.,  of  Littleton;  Edward  Asack  of  V/. 
Bridgewater;  Fred  P.  Jeffrey;  Russell 
Sturtevant,  Halifax;  Raymond  Ger¬ 
ard,  Framingham;  and  Paul  Swan¬ 
son,  Chelmsford. 

Poultry,  turkeys,  pigeons,  goats, 
and  other  farm  animals  will  be  on 
display  at  the  107th  Boston  Poultry 
Show  and  Country  Life  Exposition 
at  the  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  on 
January  19,  20,  2,1,  and  22. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Hartford 
on  January  17.  This  is  a  change  in 
date  from  the  one  originally  an¬ 
nounced. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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PROGENY 
TESTED 

TURKEY  POULTS 

for 

HIGH  LIVABILITY 
LOW  FEED  COST 
FAST  GROWTH 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


DeWitt’s  5-D 

(Formerly  Lee  &  Smith) 

Wonderful 

Conformation 

brings 

Premium  Prices 


BROAD  BREASTED  WHITES 


A.  O.  Smith  B.  B.  Whites 


The  PERFECT  Bird 
for  Retail  and 
Custom  Trade 

Wahkeen  Whites 

The  small  white  with  the 
breast  of  the  BB  Bronze 


Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 

Catalog  explains  our  Progeny  Testing  Pro* 
gram  which  guarantees  you  the  Big  5  Profit 
Factors.  Amazing  low  prices  if  you  order 
NOW- 


OeWitfs 


PHONE  2133, 


ZEELAND 

HATCHERY,  INC. 

ZEELAND,  MICH. 


PENNA.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 


Linesviile  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
lihgs,  over  12  pounds  10 
f  f Ret  \  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
(f  ntal°9/  cheaPe$t  to  grow— live 
y  longest,  fewest  diseases; 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1R)  Hampton,  Conn. 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired 
Blooiitested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds 

PELLMANS  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ed  I 

Li 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS.  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans.  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 
MURRAY  MCM  U  R R AY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


BUSH  I  LEGHORNS 

Wh,  Buff,  Br,  also  AustraWhs,  HampWhs 
Hamps,  Reds.  Wh,  Barred  Rocks,  Wydts 
Buff,  Wh,  Bl.  Minorcas,  26  surplus  breeds 
bloodtested  AAAA  $8.79;  Pullets  $13.85 
Heavies  $5.99;  Leftover*  ~t.99,  fob,  catalog 

BUSH  HATCHERIES  23.  Clinton,  Mo 


BELTSV1LLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J. 


ANNUAL 

POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  5th 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  (February  5) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisment 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Disease  Immunity  in 
Poultry 

Immunity  is  a  common  word  in 
the  language  of  most  poultrymen 
today.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  lost  or  gained  each  year 
by  poultrymen  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  immunity  in  their 
flocks.  Immunity  as  a  word  is  often 
misused  and  misunderstood.  The 
dictionary  defines  immunity  as  “the 
condition  of  not  being  susceptible  to 
a  given  disease,  either  naturally  or 
by  inoculation  against  it.” 

Most  poultrymen  are  involved  in 
some  way  with  inoculation  as  a 
means  of  developing  immunity  to 
certain  diseases.  Some  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  are  attempting  to  develop  strains 
of  poultry  that  have  a  natural  im¬ 
munity.  This  method  involves  the 
attempt  to  locate  disease-resistant 
families  of  poultry.  A  paradox  exists 
with  this  practice  of  breeding  in 
that  a  truly  resistant  strain  cannot 
be  developed  unless  the  strain  is  in 
contact  with  the  disease. 

The  establishment  of  natural  im¬ 
munity  may  be  the  best  from  the 
long  term  viewpoint.  But  it  may  be 
costly  and  probably  should  be  left 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
meeting  that  cost.  For  most  poultry- 
men,  a  good  method  of  clean  man¬ 
agement  should  be  followed.  For 
many  diseases,  actual  physical  in¬ 
oculation  of  the  poultry  may  be  the 
easiest  and  the  cheapest  until  other 
means  can  establish  immunity. 

Immunity  is  not  an  absolute  con¬ 
dition;  it  is  subject  to  alteration  in 
its  virulence.  This  refers  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  ability  of  a  disease-inducing  or¬ 
ganism  to  cause  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  health  of  birds.  The  result 
may  be  only  a  mild  upset,  or  a 
severe  condition  which  might  lead 
to  death.  The  final  condition  of  the 
flock  as  the  result  of  an  invasion  of 
a  particular  disease  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  disease-inducing 
organisms  present,  the  known  dos¬ 
age,  the  virulence  of  the  organisms, 
and  the  many  environmental  factors 
present  on  a  farm  and  within  the 
poultry  houses. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which 
immunity  can  be  developed.  They 
may  result  in  lifetime  immunity 
under  certain  conditions  and  in  other 
instances  may  last  for  only  a  short 
time.  Cases  have  been  reported 
where  flocks  undergo  a  natural  out¬ 
break  of  a  disease  and  are  assumed 
to  be  therefore  immune,  but  suffer 
later  from  an  outbreak  of  the  same 
disease. 

Immunity  is  important  to  poultry- 
men.  They  must  acquire  all  the 
known  facts  concerning  it  in  regard 
to  any  particular  disease.  All  vac¬ 
cines  do  not  confer  lifetime  im¬ 
munity,  and  some  poultrymen  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts,  or 
misinterpreting  them,  expect  more 
of  them  than  is  possible.  The  Re¬ 
gional  Laboratories  in  New  York 
State  can  help  with  particular  prob¬ 
lems;  the  local  county  agricultural 
agent  has  the  location  of  the  nearest 
laboratory.  Use  these  laboratories,  or 
those  in  your  particular  State,  and 
chances  are  that  in  the  long  run  they 
will  eliminate  costly  mistakes  in 
immunization.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOT'XT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  llampshires.  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  -or  the  Red-Rock 
(hex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEtSTER  HATCHERY. 
BOX  ^N,  MC  ALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


— Ball  Red-Rocks  and  Ball  Leghorns  — 

(pure,  undiluated  Babcock  strain)  are  bred  for  long 
distance  egg  production.  The  sustained  high  egg 
production  and  good  livability  of  these  birds  really 
pay  off  when  the  squeeze  is  on  egg  and  poultry  prices. 
Our  Dominant  White  Crosses  (mostly  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Barred  Rock)  make  broad -breasted, 
white  feathered,  yellow-skinned  broilers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  feed.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  telling 
about  our  11,000  bird  farm  and  modern  hatchery. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SAVE  $20.00  hundred  on  bal¬ 
anced  bred  great  laying  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks? 
83%  laying  for  months.  Write:  TRAIL'S  END 

POULTRY  FARM,  RFO.  G  0  R  D  0  NS  V I  LLE,  VA. 


MYOCITIN 


FOft  THE  CONTROL  OF  C(RD* 

*(Chrenic  Respiratory  Disease) 

RESPIRATORY  INFLECTIONS 

OP  POULTRY 


Iff! 

WM 


NOTE: 

The  combination  of  two 
potent  anti-biotics  (Procaine  Penicillin  and 
Dihydrostreptomycin)  in  MYOCITIN  is  more 
effective  against  a  wider  range  of  infections 
than  when  these  antibiotics 
are  used  separately 


2  ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indiana 

Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories,  Cumberland.  Indiana 


I 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Here’s  How  to  Profit; 

Buy  Quality 
Chicks,  Market 
Quality  Eggs. 
Start  Chicks 
Early,  Get  More 
Eggs  When  Prices 
Are  Highest. 


•  New!  Free 

•  Order  Now 


Catalog! 

—  Save  with 


Discount 


Allen  H.  BULKLEY  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order” 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 

NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA, 

New  Illini  Whites;  New  Barrel-Chest 
Cornish  Crosses ;  Austra-X- Whites ;  Wyan- 
dotte-X-Rocks ;  Hamp-X-Rocks;  Minorca- 
X-Leghorns,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market 
eggs  and  broilers.  II.  S.  Approved  Pull¬ 
orum  Passed.  Cataloq  Free.  Standard 
Hatcheries,  Box  826-A  Decatur,  ILLS. 


c AfSSgps' 

CHICKS 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS, 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks.  We 
offer  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  for  stamina,  livability,  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  profits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  for  high  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  conversion,  top  meat  quality. 
Pullets  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
production. 

They’re  backed  by  41  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phono  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


—YOU  NEVER  SAW  SUCK- 
BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  as 

Garrison's  2  Meat  Champions! 

Don’t  order  your  next  lot  of  broiler  chicks  until 
you’ve  investigated  Garrison’s  NORCROSS  and 
BROAD  WHITE  CROSS.  Winner  of  1954  cham¬ 
pionships  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
Chicken-Tomorrow  contests!  Write  for  catalog. 
SPECIAL:  Send  10c  for  new  book,  “How  to 
Run  a  One-Man  Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialist  in  Meat  Strains,  BRIDGETON  13,  N.J. 


CAPONS 


5-WEEKS  OLD 
$60.00  PER  100 
F.O.B.  BUFFALO 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON, _ BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 


I  10  EXTRA  SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
I  Mn  VALUES  *e&gd  CHICKS 

U.  s.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WITH 

EVERY 


0  Extra  Chicks  At  No  Additional  Cost.  Chicks  Shipped  Any  Time.  Mt.  J?,  ,  U?L  ooo  bUr  nuffv  ch  cb 
luilds  healthy  chicks  that  really  pay  off  -  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200  000  big  fluffy  clucks 
veefcly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  F.O.B.  our  hatchery.  Order  now.  Don  t  delay. 


3arred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Yy'andottes.  llampshires . 


Wyanhamps,  Rockhamps,  Hamprocks, 
Cornishhamps,  •  Cornishrocks, 
Delawarehamps,  Arbor  A.  Wh.  Rocks.... 

Large  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns . 

Brown  , Leghorns,  Austra- 

Whites,  Anconas.  Minorcas . . 


S.  L.  Wyan.  Australorps, 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 


PRICES  PER 
Non-Sexed  Pullets 

$11.95  $19.90 

100 

Cockerels 

$11.95 

QJ»  per  100 

1  .UUleft  overs 

12.50 

13.95 

19.90 

29.90 

13.90 

3.95 

ALL  HEAVIES,  NO 
LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS.  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE.  N  O 

EXTRA  CHICKS. 

14.95 

31.90 

3.95 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12— $3.75  50— $13.50 

14.95 

21.90 

13.90 

25— $7.25  ICO— $25.00 

DEPT.  R 

MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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give  your  machinery 


28% 


with  a  concrete  implement  shed! 

*  Farm  studies  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  show  that  proper  storage 
lengthens  machinery  life  approximately 
28% !  This  means  savings  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  machinery  replacements  alone, 
plus  substantial  cuts  in  repair  costs. 

For  the  best  protection  against  rain, 
wind,  rust,  snow  and  fire,  build  an  im¬ 
plement  shed  of  concrete  and  concrete 
block.  Use  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  in 
the  footings  and  floor.  Lay  up  the  blocks 
with  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement.  The  shed 
will  go  up  fast,  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
years— and  it’s  there  to  stay. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  show  you  how 
to  save  time  and  money  on  this  and 
other  concrete  work.  See  him  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  20' 
x  40'  implement  shed  like  this 
with  these  materials: 

FOR  FOOTINGS  &  FLOOR: 

19  cu.  yds.  ready-mixed  concrete 
or 

113  sacks  Lehigh  cement 
10  cu.  yds.  sand 
14  cu.  yds.  grave] 

FOR  WALLS: 

27  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
3  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
1196  8"  x  8"  x  16"  regular 
concrete  block 

95  8"  x  8"  x  16"  corner, return 
block 

19  8"  x  8"  x  8"  comer  return 


LEHIGH 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown ,  Pa. 


Ml 


Double  Your  Yield 


yg* 


Take  in  more  money  this  year  by 

getting  more  bushels  or  tons  to  the  acre. 
That’s  Dept,  of  Agriculture  advice.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing 
this  by  soil  testing.  So  can  you! 

You’ll  do  even  more  than  get  big¬ 
ger  crops — you’ll  build  up  your  soil 
for  years  to  come  instead  of  drain¬ 
ing  its  vitality.  In  just  two  weeks 
your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 

J 


Save  Money  Too! 


You’ll  save  up  to  $15  an 
acre  on  fertilizer.  Every 
$1  spent  pays  back 
up  to  12  dollars  in  ex- 
1  tra  yield.  So  reliable 
Jt  is  used  by  county 
agents,  ag  colleges. 
_  Over  400,000 
Now  in  Use 

Easy  As  Reading 
A  Thermometer 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 
Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test. 
Shows  right  formula  for  each  field:  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  lime.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest. 
Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  Only  $29.95! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— We’ll  mail  your 
Kit  C.O.D.  plus  postage,  if  desired. 

ms  ma  ESI  Or  send  check  and  we’ll  prepay, 
t  OggS,  saving  you  $1.91  to  $3.55  postal 
iS%££^ees  and  Include  valuable  free 
■  a  »“B™book,“OurLandandItsCare.” 

Fjjey  PavmDirta  Hyouwish.Ietthe  Your  money  back 
Tapj  r  money  you  save  on  if  you  don’t  yet 

fertilizer  pay  tor  your  Kit — see  coupon.  bigger  yields! 


RUPTURED  ? 


Protective  fold 
Under 


Wrinkle-Free  Form  Fit 


Reinforced 

Stitching 


New  DELUXE 

RUPTURE 

EASER* 


Soft 

Flonnet^^  ^ 

Focing  on  vjj 
Leg  Strops 

Needs  No  Fitting! 

Finest  quality  strong,  firm  fitting,  washable  support  of 
dove-gray  Sanforized  material.  Gives  wonderful  comfort  and 
relief.  Adjustable  back  lacing.  Adjustable  leg  straps  faced 
with  soft  flannel.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Broad  flat  groin  pad — 
firm  enough  for  safety,  soft  enough  for  comfort.  No  steel 
or  leather  bands.  Invisible  under  light  clothing.  Also  used 
ag  after-operation  support.  Give  hip 
<  2*98  S  measure,  state  whether  rupture  is  right, 
¥  J  %  left,  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  ex- 

cept  COD’s.  Delay  may  be  serious  .  .  . 
Order  Today ! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  811  Wyandott* 
Dept  RV-15L.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


RIGHT  OR  Ltrr  , 

$&9B 

DOUBLE  , 


IS6ERI 


BigisEai 


aillBBSRBSBI 

g  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  757,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

B  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  T-st  Kit  as  marked  below 
n  I  I  Enclosed  is  S29.95;  I  I  Send  Kit  C.O.D. 

„  I _ I  send  Kit  postpaid.  I _ I  $29.’ 


send  Kit  postpaid. 


$29.95  plus  postage. 


Name . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


f  P.0 . Zone ....  State . . 

■  I  I  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95  „ 

■  1 — I  plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each  ■ 

■■■■•■■■■■aBBBaliRiaiiRiaaa 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfeoi 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH ! 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip, rock,  cause  sore  gums — - 
try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  application 
makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder  or  paste, 
because  Brimms  Plasti  -  Liner  hardens  perma¬ 
nently  to  your  plate.  Relines  and  refits  loose 
plates  in  a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do. 
Even  on  old  rubber  plates  you  get  good  results 
six  months  to  a  year  or  longer.  YOti  can  eat 
ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti- 
Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower.  Bite 
and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  as  directed.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Ask  your  druggist l 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


942 


PATRICK  D. 

Columbian  Bldg., 


BEAVERS 

Washington  1, 


D.  C. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  reassuring  information  you 
sent  me  concerning  the  Jersey 
Company  was  most  welcome.  I  had 
no  idea  that  so  much  effort  on  your 
part  would  be  required  to  answer  my 
question.  It  is  valuable,  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  unique  service  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  renders  to  Rural  New 
Yorker  subscribers.  I  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  friend  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  paper  to  numerous  ac¬ 
quaintances,  but  this  is  no  adequate 
return  for  the  expense  required  to 
get  the  information  I  asked  for. 
Gratitude  in  the  form  of  appreciation 
and  good  wishes  could  never  result 
in  the  issue  of  one  number  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  In  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  a  prologue  or  an 
epilogue  is  spoken  by  “Dame  Rumor” 
whose  dress  material  is .  figured  in  a 
design  of  tongues  and  her  labor  that 
of  “stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with 
false  reports.”  The  idea  has  given  me 
many  uneasy  thoughts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  for  many  years  to  come, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  may  continue  a 
source  of  help  and  comfort  not  only 
to  the  wronged,  but  as  in  my  case, 
to  the  apprehensive  also.  c.  h. 

New  Jersey 

Any  time  we  cannot  help  we  are 
even  more  disappointed  than  a 
reader.  When  we  are  successful,  we 
are  happy.  This  request  was  fairly 
simple  as  we  quickly  located  the 
address  needed. 

The  enclosed  article  was  printed 
in  the  Oivego  Gazette.  The  couple 
named  in  it,  bought  chickens  from 
farmers  in  this  section  and  gave 
worthless  checks.  I  thought  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  other 
Rural  New  Yorker  readers.  You  see 
I  read  Publisher’s  Desk  too. 

New  York  w.  r.  a. 

A  Mrs.  Rosenberger  was  arrested 
in  Houston,  Texas,  on  a  New  York 
fugitive  warrant,  charged  with  pass¬ 
ing  worthless  checks.  The  charge 
alleges  that  Mrs.  Rosenberger  gave 
a  worthless  check  for  $3,150.  The 
check  was  drawn  on  a  Newark  Valley 
bank.  The  indictment  charges  that 
Mrs.  Rosenberger  borrowed  part  of 
the  money  from  the  bank  in  return 
for  a  mortgage  on  property  taken 
from  relief  clients.  She  kept  the 
cash,  but  gave  the  check.  She  will 
face  the  charges  in  New  York.  Her 
husband,  Cecilo  Rosenberger,  is  also 
being  held  in  Houston  on  a  Federal 
warrant  charging  transportation  of 
stolen  property  across  State  lines. 
There  is  no  charge  against  him  in 
New  York.  This  couple  willTio  doubt 
find  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard. 

The  enclosed  clipping  was  taken 
from  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  paper  and 
appears  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
goods  sent  which  were  not  ordered. 
You  refer  to  this  frequently  and  this 
item  seems  to  give  the  remedy.  Your 
readers  will  profit  if  they  follow  this 
advice.  c.  h.  p. 

New  York 

According  to  the  news  report  re¬ 
ceived,  “the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
!  mission  this  week  announced  that 
Betty  Phillips,  Inc.  of  Newton,  Mass., 
has  promised  to  stop  ‘representing 
that  persons  to  whom  it  sends  un¬ 
ordered  greeting  cards  are  obligated 
either  to  return  them  or  pay  for 
them.’  The  Commission  said  this 
company  had  threatened  to  take 
‘drastic  action’  against  people  who 
didn’t  pay  for  products  they  received 
by  mail  without  asking  for  them. 
Such  threats  mean  nothing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  -  FTC  decisions  in  this  and 
Other  cases  of  the  kind.  Anyone  who 
is  sent  something  he  did  not  order  is 
free  to  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
but  he  shouldn’t  use  it  unless  he  pays 
for  it.” 


Best’s  Insurance  Digest  carried  the 
following  article  headed:  “Warning 
on  mail  solicitation.  An  extensive 
mail  solicitation  of  registered  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  in  California  (includ¬ 
ing  corporations)  by  the  Automobile 
Owner’s  Association,  Inc.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  resulted  in  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  warning  to  the  California 
public  by  Insurance  Commissioner 
John  R.  Maloney.  According  to  the 
Commissioner,  “the  recent  mail  so¬ 
licitation,  like  previous  .solicitations, 
attempts  to  sell  a  limited  form  of 
accident  policy  to  ‘careful  automo¬ 
bile  drivers.’  The  mail  solicitation  is 
obviously  sent  to  all  registered 
automobile  owners  regardless  of 
their  accident  records  or  even 
whether  they  possess  driver’s  licenses, 
and  the  automobile  owner  himself 
apparently  decides  whether  he  quali¬ 
fies  as  ‘a  careful  driver’  merely  by 
signing  an  application  by  whose 
printed  terms  he  certifies  that  he 
has  not  had  an  automobile  accident 
in  the  past  12  months.  This  time, 
however,  ‘free’  cash  prizes  are  being 
offered  to  the  winners  of  a  drawing 
among  persons  who  respond  to  the 
advertisement  and  who  fill  in  an 
entry  blank  by  whose  printed  terms 
the  entrant  also  certifies  that  he 
has  not  had  an  automobile  accident 
in  the  past  12  months.  Neither  the 
Automobile  Owner’s  Association, 
Inc.,  nor  the  Automobile  Owner’s 
Safety  Insurance  Company  (-which 
issues  the  policy)  is  licensed  by  the 
State  of  California  warns  Com¬ 
missioner  Maloney.” 

For  many  years  I  have  read  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  have  tried  to 
profit  by  it.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  Universal  Training  Service?  A 
man  called  and  talked  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  age  17,  about  a  Civil  Service 
course.  When  he  came  to  the  money 
question  he  asked  me  to  listen. 
When  I  asked  a  question,  he  snapped 
me  up  and  I  did  not  like  his  attitude 
a  bit.  He  insisted  we  had  to  decide 
right  then  and  there.  I  told  him  I 
had  just  lost  my  husband  and  had 
little  money,  and  could  not  afford  to 
lose  any.  He  insisted  I  could  not  lose 
and  every  cent  would  be  returned  if 
my  daughter  failed  to  pass  a  Civil 
Service  Test  after  14  weeks  of  train¬ 
ing.  A  good  friend  has  repeatedly 
told  me  not  to  decide  anything  in  a 
hurry,  but  this  agent  insisted  that 
I  didn’t  need  any  time  to  decide 
whether  my  daughter  deserved  a 
better  job.  I  had  laryngitis  and  I 
could  not  argue  with  him.  He  read 
the  questions  to  my  daughter  and 
she  wrote  the  answers.  I  foolishly 
signed  the  paper.  I  am  usually  quite 
wary  of  salesmen,  but  he  outsmarted 
me.  Will  I  be  forced  to  pay  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fee  of  $49?  I  cannot  afford 
any  additional  expense.  If  there  is 
anything  you  can  do  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  it,  you  know  that. 

New  Hampshire  c.  e.  w. 

The  salesman  used  the  usual 
“pressure  approach,”  which  is  a 
mean  trick.  The  contract  plainly 
states  refunds  are  allowed  only  if 
the  lessons  are  completed  and  the 
student  fails  in  the  Civil  Service  test. 
There  are  a  number  of  “if s”  in  the 
contract.  We  print  this  letter,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  cheap  salesman  methods 
of  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  fought 
so  long.  Do  not  trust  the  person 
who  wants  you  to  sign  without  think¬ 
ing.  Tell  him  to  come  back  next  day, 
or  next  week,  or  never. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Countryman's  Journal 

I  can  still  hear  it  from  boyhood 
^ays — hear  the  hollow,  muffled  thud 
of  an  axe  in  the  woodland.  On  a  wint-. 
er’s  day,  if  the  weather  were  sunny 
and  bright,  the  sound  of  the  axe 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  Weather 
Man’s  good  mood;  on  a  gray  day 
when  the  clouds  had  stretched  a 
stratus  curtain  between  earth  and 
sky,  the  sound  was  deeper  and 
seemed  to  have  a  carrying,  echoing 
quality. 

No  one  knows  when  the  first  axe 
was  conceived  in  a  man’s  mind,  but 
doubtless  that  epochal  day  goes  far 
back  in  history.  It  may  be,  as  some 
claim,  that  the  invention  of  the  wheel 
is  the  greatest  single  idea  ever  con¬ 
ceived,  and  certainly  down  through 
the  centuries,  it  is  the  wheel  which 
has  taken  great  burdens  from  mens’ 
shoulders. 

But  the  axe  is  also  one  of  the 
world’s  great  inventions.  It  was  an 
important  tool  in  prehistoric  days 
when  ancient  man  chipped  stone  to 
fashion  a  rude  cutting  edge;  it  was  an 
epochal  step  in  civilization  when  man 
learned  to  make  steel  and  to  fashion 
tempered  material  into  tools  for  vari¬ 
ous  uses.  Today,  the  axe  is  still  a 
vital  implement,  although  the  power 
driven  saws  do  much  of  the  work  in 
the  woods. 

Years  ago  a  lad  was  always  glad 
to  hear  Father  say  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  as  we  finished  an  honest 
breakfast  of  cereal,  eggs,  fried  pota¬ 
toes,  toast,  strawberry  jam  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  gingersnaps  or  a  piece  or 
two  of  apple  pie;  ‘Son,  let’s  go  up 
to  the  lot  and  get  at  the  wood  supply 
for  next  year.”  It  took  10  cords  or 
so  for  our  farm’s  supply.  Any  man 
who  can  remember  the  days  on  the 
hoihe  farm  when  woodburning  stoves 
were  used,  can  remember  the  un¬ 
conscionable  appetites  of  the  big  par¬ 
lor  stove,  the  gleaming  kitchen 
range,  and  perhaps  the  small  stoves 
in  the  bedrooms  that  were  lighted  in 
the  late  afternoons  to  take  the  chill 
from  zeroish  nights. 

A  man’s  axe  is  a  very  special  tool, 
as  special  as  a  favorite  hoe  or  pitch- 
fork.  A  good  axe  has  a  certain  ‘feel’ 
to  it;  the  weight  must  be  just  right, 
the  handle  must  feel  good  in  one’s 
hands.  Some  men  favored  a  fairly 
heavy  head  while  others  claimed  they 
could  put  up  more  wood  in  a  day’s 
chopping  with  a  lighter  weight.  A 
double-bitted  Hubbard,  Hurd,  or 
Michigan  axe,  was  a  favorite  with  pro¬ 
fessional  wood  choppers.  Father’s  fa¬ 
vorite  was  the  Hubbard  hollow- 
ground,  with  a  tapered  edge,  and  he 
favored  a  four-pound  weight.  For 
years  I  had  a  Niagara  Boy’s  Axe  that 
weighed  three  pounds.  On  winter  eve¬ 
nings  Father  enjoyed  making  his 
own  helve  for  me.  As  I  recall,  he 
used  hickory,  and  spent  peaceful, 
pleasant  hours  smoothing  down  the 
handle  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass. 
When  it  was  perfectly  shaped  and 
smooth  as  satin,  he  rubbed  it  with 
oil  and  set  it  aside  in  the  attic  for 
what  he  called  “curing.” 

In  the  woodland  a  man  can  find 
quietness  and  surcease  from  the  ten¬ 
sions  and  pressures  of  life.  The 
drained  reservoirs  of  heart  and  soul 
are  refilled  as  chickadees  come 
around  to  chant  and  woodpeckers  tap 
a  staccato  drum  roll.  Hour  by  hour 
the  pattern  of  bark  chips  grows  on 
the  snow  or  brown-sodden  leaves; 
hour  by  hour  the  pile  of  future  fuel 
increases.  And  when  the  gray -purple 
shadows  begin  to  crawl  down  the  hill¬ 
sides  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  man 
shoulders  his  axe  and  heads  down 
across  the  pasture,  he  feels  that  the 
“olden  light  in  the  kitchen  windows 
and  his  day's  work  in  the  woods  are 
Part  of  the  deep  satisfaction  of  living 
that  a  man  experiences  as  he  travels 
his  path  of  years. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 
•January  15,  1955 


Syracuse  Milk  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 

in  April — argued  that  a  lot  more  than 
that  was  needed  to  keep  them  going. 
Others  could  not  understand  why  the 
cooperatives  had  not  suggested  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  Class  III  price,  instead 
of  the  I-A  price,  since  today  more 
milk  is  utilized  by  the  dealers  in 
Class  III. 

The  general  feeling  appeared  to  be 
one  of  disappointment  and  disgust 
at  the  way  the  meeting  was  handled, 
the  deliberate  prevention  of  any  pro¬ 
ducer  participation  of  any  sort,  and 
the  absence  of  any  specific  results, 
other  than  vague  resolutions  that 
promised  nothing  now,  and  not  much 
more  later.  w.  f.  b. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  28c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is  ; 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number.  | 

|  Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issae.. 

!  This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
1  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
I  tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
i  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 
dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 

1904,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  middle  age  landscape  gardener 
for  small  nursery  in  Penna,  Good  working 
;onditions.  Write  stating  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New 
Worker. 


WANTED:  Poultryman.  working  brooding 

foreman.  Likes  to  start  and  grow  chix. 
Responsible,  capable,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
incentitives,  future.  Write  experience  and 
starting  salary.  BOX  5109,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOU’LL  hardly  find  50  men  and  women  as 
ready  to  cooperate  with  each  other:  as  will¬ 
ing  to  render  outstanding  service  to  sellers 
and  buyers;  as  ethical  and  businesslike, _  as 
our  representatives.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
real  estate  with  folks  like  that  and  can  work 
full  time,  write  for  test  questions.  Strictly 
commission.  New  York  and  New  England 
only.  Four  Effs  Realty.  Box  264-RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ _ 

ACTIVE  woman  30  to  55  for  housework  in 

owner’s  home,  all  modern  conveniences; 
large  dairy  farm  eastern  N.  Y.  State.  Own 
room,  excellent  food.  Good  wages.  Permanent. 
No  cooking.  Give  date  of  birth,  qualifications 
and  telephone  number.  References  required. 
BOX  5206,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ . 

YOUNG  colored  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  Prefer  no  smoking.  BOX  5207,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre¬ 
ferred.  nice  house,  good  wages.  BOX  5208, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Protestant  home.  salary. 

suburban  Philadelphia.  Care  for  children, 
prepare  meals,  straighten  up.  Will  furnish 
transportation.  References  required.  Arthur 
Hoch,  730  Yale  Ave„  Swarthmore,  Penna. 
MARRIED  milking  machine  operator  wanted, 
two  time  milking  with  pure  bred  Guernseys. 
Please  supply  references  with  first  inquiry. 
Brookberry  Farm,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

DEPENDABLE,  sober  man,  18  to  55,  help 

owner,  small  poultry  farm.  Excellent  board. 
Give  age,  experience,  references,  salary. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry. 
Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Good  plain  cook  and  general 

housekeeper.  Nice  position.  Three  in  family, 
husband,  wife  and  2-year-old  child.  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  References  necessary.  Salary 
open.  BOX  5200,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  middleaged,  reliable;  to  manage 
small  farm;  references.  If  satisfactory,  life¬ 
time  job.  St.  Mary’s  Manor,  Penndel,  Pa. 

N ear  Trenton. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sawyer:  Right  hand  Lane 
mill.  Electric  power.  Steady  and  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Donatoni  Brothers.  Rockaway, 
New  Jersey. _ 

MAN  and  wife  for  job  on  farm  raising  and 
preparing  roasting  chickens  for  retail  sale 
on  the  premises.  Excellent  pay  for  capable 
and  responsible  couple.  Three-room  furnished 
apartment  supplied.  Experience  not  necessary. 
Roger  Olcott,  403  West  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  _ . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y,  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

basis.  BOX  5102,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
POSITION :  Livestock  farm,  Herefords  pre¬ 
ferred.  Experienced  all  phases  farm  work 
and  soil  conservation  service.  Age  35,  married, 
children.  BOX  5212.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  man,  wide  experience  es¬ 
tate  work,  farming,  gardening,  manage¬ 
ment.  Permanent.  BOX  5012,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

RETIRED,  middleage,  tool  maker,  machinist, 
and  wife,  desire  position  as  caretakers  ox- 
light  work,  good  living  quarters,  main  requi¬ 
site  more  than  large  salary.  BOX  5201,  Rural 

New  Y orker. _ _ 

RELIABLE  single  man,  61,  desires  position: 

caretaker,  gardener.  BOX  5202,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

AN  experienced  teacher  wants  rural  position. 
BOX  5203,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  position  wanted  by  Christian 
married  man,  31.  Some  experience.  BOX 
5204,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

f  ARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


FREE  Catalog.  If  your  copy  is  more  than 
three  months  old,  better  ask  for  another. 
We’ve  added  several  new  offices  and  made 
numerous  revisions.  Listings  of  all  kinds, 
prices,  sizes.  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  _ 

COUPLE  wants  small  farm,  or  acreage,  house 
unnecessary,  within  50  miles  Philadelphia. 
BOX  5209,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  150  acres,  9-room  house  and 
bath,  extra  good  modern  barn  80  feet;  team, 
all  tools,  sugar  trees  and  timber.  Price  $100 
acre.  Write  owner.  Herman  Metzger,  R.  R.  3, 
Cuba,  New  York. _ 

EQUIPPED  chicken  farm,  3,000  capacity,  five 
room  dwelling,  30  acres,  tractor  and  truck 
available,  $125  per  month.  BOX  5018,  Hillside 
Station,  Bridgeport.  Conn. _ 

CENTRAL  Florida!  Your  place  in  the  sun. 

Retirement  homes,  small  farms,  acreage 
opportunities.  Write  H.  E.  Howland  (formerly 
of  Cayuga  County)  care  Fred  B.  Arnold, 
Realtor,  411  E.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville, 
Florida.  _ 

20-ROOM  house  plus  4-room  bungalow, 
furnished  completely;  $7,000  cash;  terms.  BOX 
5210,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SIX  dairy  farms.  200  to  500  acres,  stock, 
tools  optional.  Sunset  Acres  Farms,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass, _ 

VIRGINIA  farm,  pleasant  home,  climate,  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  owner.  A.  Burkett,  Wakefield, 
Virginia. _ 

316  ACRE  dairy:  73  Holsteins  including 
young  stock,  many  pure  bred:  good  milk 
market.  250  aci’es  tillable,  200  acres  Birdsfoot 
trefoil.  Good  barn,  silo,  two  tractors,  equip¬ 
ment  good;  8-room  house,  modern  bath  and 
kitchen,  pavement,  school  bus.  Located 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Settle  estate,  must 
sell  $57,000.  For  appointment,  information. 
L.  S.  Crocker,  realtor,  146  Temple  St., 
Fredonia,  N.  Y,  Telephone  .2-7771. _ 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  furnished;  $6,000,  Housman. 

General  Delivei-y,  Jacksonville  Beach, 
Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  aci-e  dairy,  poultx-y  and  cash 
crop  farm,  at  preesnt  60  head  stock,  1,500  head 
poultry  and  about  3,000  bushels  potatoes;  nice 
12-room  farm  house,  bath,  hardwood  floors, 
furnace  heat,  deep  well,  large  drive-thru 
dairy  barn,  water  buckets,  two  silos,  milk 
house,  double  deck  poultry  house,  potato 
storage  building  approximately  6,000  bushels. 
Price  bare  $22,000,  equipped  with  stock,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.  at  fair  appraisal  value.  Write  for 
more  complete  details.  Craine  &  Miner, 
realtors,  Sherburne.  New  York. _ 

TO  buy  or  sell.  Farms,  homes,  acreages,  busi¬ 

nesses.  Auction  or  private  sale.  Write  for 
free  list.  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somer- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves. 
Largo,  Florida. 


—  -  •  •  Ui  gtcxpcil  Uit  Ui  ilii 

to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  y2 
bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  _ 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 

i  -..5°  sh„lp:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  »/2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  y2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  y2  bushel  $3.25. 
Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  >/2 

bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express . 


NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

Yorks  finest:  5  pounds  $1.65;  6-5’s  $7.98 

§ostpaid  3rd  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  F.  O.  B. 

old  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 
shire.  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ _ 

BOARD  and  Room:  Country  home,  improve¬ 

ments;  $15  week.  Otsego  County.  BOX  5211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-8282. _ 

WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes, 
collections.  E.  R.  Hendriks,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Large  used  farm  bell,  state  con¬ 

dition,  price.  John  Klements,  Huntsburg, 
Ohio.  _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello.  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  400,000  feet  standing  poplar  tim- 
ber.  Edward  Schiller,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Electric  sign  flasher,  new  or  used, 

6  cir.  or  over  (motorized  preferred)  state 
condition.  E.  C.  Puder,  3831  Bristol  Pike, 
Croydon,  Pa.  _ 

LOOM,  four  harness,  six  treadle:  weaves  rugs 
or  fabric  to  34  inches.  Bench,  shuttles. 
Asking  $100.  Alberta  Richart,  R.  1,  Box  465, 
Newton,  New  Jersey. 


MAN  and  WIFE 

to  I Work  at  Lodge 

Used  by  house  guests  of 
large  Corporation,  woman 
as  housekeeper  and  man 
as  chauffeur.  Good  salary, 
living  quarters  and  partial 
maintenance.  Located  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 

BOX  5205, 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk,  at  once  and 
forever.  Mailable  metal  product.  Money- 
back  guaranty.  For  information  write 
manufacturers:  — 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

7  WILLOW  ST.,  DEPT.  B,  LYNN,  MASS. 
—  REDUCES  ALL  FUEL  BILLS  — 

STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1.  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsy  vania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  60.  301  3n«l  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 

—  ■!...»  . . .  -i  i  ■ 


YOU ,  too,  can  easily 

INCREASE  MAPLE 
SYRUP  PROFITS! 


KING  SAP  BAGS  cost  30%  less 
than  buckets.  Easy  to  empty;  wash 
in  family  washer.  Store  1,000  in 
space  needed  for  25  metal  buckets. 
Made  of  extra  heavy  “KRENE” 
plastic  .  .  .  guaranteed  5  seasons! 
Repair  like  an  inner  tube.  Can't  blow 
toff  tree.  Hold  13-15  quarts;  expand 
when  full  or  frozen.  Purer,  sweeter, 
cleaner  sap.  Sheltered  tap  hole  lets 
sap  run  earlier  and  later  ...  up  to 
20%  more!  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
packed  100  to  carton,  with  FREE 
Storage  Rack  and  FREE  Repair  Kit. 
Prices:  1-99,  84c;  100-299.  81c; 
300  up,  79c,  .Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts,  $8.00  per  100. 


GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans. 


'The  Best  Stave  Being  Made' 

THAT’S  WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  ARE  SAYING 
ABOUT  THE  STAVES  IN  THE  CONCRETE 
AND  STEEL 

COROSTONE  SILO 

HERE’S  WHY:  BECAUSE  ITS  STAVES  ARE 

Corrugated  and  Vibrated 

IN  INDIVIDUAL  MOLDS 

Yes,  Grade  A  aggregate  and 
premium  cement  are  care¬ 
fully  vibrated  in  heavy  steel 
molds  for  closer  tolerance, 
maximum  density  and 
strength.  The  corrugations 
give  you  modern  designed 
“T”  Beam  Action.  And  you 
get  a  silo  which  fits  together 
more  perfectly  for  better 
appearance  and  longer  life. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  its 
low  cost.  Find  out  how  a 
j  Corostone  Silo  can  make 
more  profits  for  you. 

★ 

Send  for  FREE  descriptive 

folder  TODAY. 

— —  — —  __  __  _ 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

|  BOX  528- R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  j 

|  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  ) 

|  NAME  . . .  ! 

I  ADDRESS  .  » 

I  I 

I  CITY  .  £ 

U  — - A 


EXTRA  MONEY 

Selling  EXCLUSIVE 
PARAGON  Cushion  Shoes 


No.  574 
Lo-Line 
2  Eyelet 
Crushed 
Grain 


Even  If  Now  Employed 

Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  inde¬ 
pendent  shoe  business  without 
investment.  Steady  repeats.  To 
($4.00  pair  advance  commissions. 
Big  bonus.  Make  $50  and  more 
a  week  in  full  or  spare  time.  115 
latest  smart  styles.  Magic  cushion. 
Easy  to  start.  Write  for  FREE 
OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dpt.8,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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NORMAN  BUNTING 


We,  at  Buntings’,  have  always  valued  very  highly  our  reputation,  which  was  gained 
through  a  continuous  search  for  neioer  and  better  methods  of  growing,  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  top-quality  Strawberry  plants.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  groivers  and  shippers  of 
Strawberry  plants  and  Asparagus  crotons  in  the  country.  We  believe  our  staff  of  experienced 
men  and  modern  machinery  are  second  to  none  in  the  business. 

Clayton  Bunting,  a  life-long  plant  enthusiast,  is  the  President  and  General  Manager  of 
our  firm,  supervising  the  general  operation.  Norman  Bunting  is  in  charge  of  our  Straivberry 
production,  devoting  his  entire  time  and  experience  to  this  phase  of  the  business.  Carl 
Marcus,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
is  now  a  full-time  associate  ivith  us  in  the  field  of  research  and  Straivberry  development. 
These  experienced  men  are  supervising  our  staff  in  a  constant,  sincere  effort  to  bring  you 
the  finest  Straivberry  plants  available. 


CARL  MARCUS 


BUNTINGS’  NEW  GROWING  METHODS  ASSURE  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  DISEASE 
AND  INSECT-FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  THE  RESULT....  fl  super  STRAIN! 


A  large  section  of  one  of  our  farms  properly  screened  for  the  sole  purpose  of  growing 
disease-and  insect-free  Strawberry  plants  for  transplanting  in  open  fields  in  our  nurseries. 


BECAUSE  OF  THE  MEASURES  OUTLINED  BELOW  WE  BELIEVE 

Our  Strawberry  Plants  to  be  Substantially  Free  of  Virus  and  Other  Diseases 

Special  care  and  attention  to  our  nursery  fields  is  only  half  the  story  of  BUNTINGS’  propagation  of  healthy,  well-rooted  Strawberry  plants.  Our  Screenhouse, 
pictured  above,  has  been  constructed  to  be  sure  our  planting  stock  is  substantially  free  of  all  harmful  insects,  diseases  and  soil  organisms.  The  construction  con¬ 
sists  of  an  extra  fine  mesh  screen  over  a  wooden  framework. 

The  program  begins  in  a  special  greenhouse  where  plants  are  grown  in  fumigated  soil  to  be  sure  that  they  are  free  from  virus  or  other  d  sease.  Each  plant  set 
is  a  first  generation  runner  from  a  virus  indexed  parent  plant. 

Plants  are  then  placed  in  the  screenhouse  in  chemically  treated  soil  under  the  extra  fine  mesh  screen  and  are  again  protected  from  disease-carrying  insects  and 

harmful  soil  organisms.  Growth  is  very  vigorous  and  plants  mult  plv  rapidly  during  this  period 

When  the  growing  period  is  completed  within  this  house,  they  are  dug  and  later  transplanted  in  chemically  treated  fertile  soil  on  our  growing  fields,  where 
during  the  growing  season  we  spray  the  foliage  of  the  plants  often  enough  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  insects  to  attack  the  plants  or  for  disease  to  appear  to 
any  measurable  degree.  The  chemical  treatment  of  the  soil  on  our  farms  again  affords  additional  protection.  Growth  obtained,  followmg  program  outlined  above,  is 
except, onally  vigorous  and  so  far  advanced  from  any  regular  method  that  plants  are  correctly  referred  to  as  a  SUPER-STRAIN.  This  strain  of  Strawberry  plants  is 

passed  on  to  our  customers  who  receive  the  benefits  in  exceptionally  heavy  yields  of  highest  quality  berries. 


Order  Direct 
from  this 
Price  List. 


PRICE 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

5000 

BIG  JOF,  LATE . 

. $1.35 

$2.25 

$3.60 

$7.20 

$11.25 

$18.00 

$85.00 

CATSKILL,  MIDSEASON . 

.  1.30 

2.20 

3.50 

6.85 

10  95 

17.50 

77.50 

EMPIRE,  MIDSEASON . 

.  1.35 

2.25 

3.60 

7.20 

11.25 

18.00 

85.00 

FAIRFAX,  EARLY . 

.  1.30 

2.20 

3.50 

6.85 

10.95 

17.50 

77.50 

FAIRLAND,  EARLY . 

2.20 

3.50 

6.85 

10.95 

17.50 

77.50 

FAIRPEAKE,  LATE . 

.  .  .  .  1.30 

2,15 

3.40 

6.80 

10  65 

17.00 

75.00 

MIDLAND,  EARLY . 

.  1.35 

2.25 

3.60 

7.20 

11.25 

18,00 

85.00 

POCAHONTAS,  MIDSEASON . 

2.25 

3.60 

7.20 

11.25 

18.00 

85.00 

PREMIER,  EARLY . 

.  1.30 

2.20 

3.50 

6.85 

10.95 

17.50 

77.50 

RED  STAR,  LATE . 

.  _  1.40 

2.35 

3.80 

8.55 

11  85 

19.00 

90.00 

ROBINSON,  MIDSEASON . 

.  1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

70.00 

SPARKLE,  MIDSEASON . 

.  1.30 

2.20 

3  50 

6.85 

10.95 

17.50 

77.50 

STELEMASTER,  EARLY . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.00 

8.00 

12.50 

20.00 

95.00 

SU  PERFECTION,  EVERBEARING. 

.  2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

12.00 

18.75 

30.00 

140.00 

27  ADDITIONAL  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES  OFFERED 


OFFERING  a  general  line  of  nursery  stock, 
including  Fruit  Trees  (both  regular  and  dwarf), 
Asparagus,  small  fruit  plants,  nut  trees,  ever¬ 
greens,  roses,  flowering  shrubs  and  vines,  every 
page  in  natural  color  of  fruits  and  flowers. 


CLAYTON  BUNTING 


BUNTINGS"  NURSERIES  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBY  V I  L  LE,  DELAWARE 
Please  send  a  copy  of  your  free  catalog. 
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With  Hope  for  a  Better  Yea 


r 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  SET 
MORE  WORK  DONE 


with  NEW 


Tire$tone 


m  1 W' 


TRACTOR  TIRES 


No  other  tractor  tire  has  so 
much  to  offer.  First  you  save 
on  your  farm  operating  costs  with 
a  low  price,  and  you  save  again  by 
getting  much  more  work  done. 

The  Firestone  "Deep  Tread” 
gives  deeper  soil  penetration.  The 
deeper  curved  bar  center  bite  and 
big,  powerful  shoulders  give  maxi¬ 
mum  drawbar  pull  in  any  soil 
condition. 

You  get  longer  tire  life  because 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  has 
more  tread  rubber  than  other  tires 
in  its  price  range.  You  save  with 
many  extra  hours  of  service. 
Compare  before  you  buy! 

Get  the  full  story  and  the  low" 
price  for  your  tire  size  at  your 
nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


Other  Sizes 
Proportionately  Low 


ONLY 


65 

SIZE 

9-24 


Plus  Tax 


Plus  Tax 

Scse  6.00-16 

Exchange  if  your  ©Id  tire 
is  recappafaSe 

Other  sizes 
proportionately  l o>v 


SAVE  on  Truck  Tire  Costs  With 
the  NewTTr«$t©tteTransport  B-112 


The  new  heavy  duty  Firestone  Transport 
B-112  is  the  longest-mileage,  low-priced  tire 
money  can  buy.  It  is  built  for  all  types  of  farm 
service. 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  new  low  trade-in  price  on  your 
truck  tire  size. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  and  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


How  to  Drive  a  Well 

I  am  thinking  about  driving  a 
well.  Could  you  give  me  some  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  go  about  it?- 
Do  I  have  to  add  water  as  I  drive 
pipe?  How  can  I  tell  when  I  hit 
water?  The  ground  is  loam  topsoil 
with  clay,  then  gravel  underneath. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  r. 

A  shallow  well  may  successfully  be 
driven  in  porous,  light  soil  having  no 
rock  formations. 

A  first  step  in  the  job  is  to  dig  a 
hole  a  couple  of  feet  and  no  longer 
than  necessary  for  the  digging  pro¬ 
cess.  This  hole  reduces,  by  the 
amount  of  its  depth,  the  length  of  the 
pipe  that  will  stand  above  the  ground 
during  the  driving.  A  crowbar,  or 
soil  auger,  to  start  the  hole  will  as¬ 
sure  a  plumb  or  truly  vertical  in¬ 
stallation.  A  well  point  is  needed 
that  is  suitable  for  the  type  of  soil 
you  have.  Give  this  information  to 
your  supplier  when  you  purchase  the 
equipment. 

Special  drive  well  type  couplings 
are  required  to  couple  the  lengths  of 
pipe  together  and  to  the  well  point. 
Pipe  thread  compound  is  applied  at 
each  connection  to  assure  a  water¬ 
tight  joint  (these  couplings  are  es¬ 
sential  because  they  are  constructed 
to  withstand  the  heavy  strain  on  the 
threads  during  the  driving).  The  first 
length  of  pipe  is  coupled  to  the  well 
point  with  the  special  coupling.  The 
top  or  driving  end  of  the  pipe  is 
capped  with  a  malleable  iron  cap  de¬ 
signed  for  this  particular  purpose. 
The  cap  is  screwed  on  without  the 
use  of  threading  compound  because 
it  must  be  removed  and  attached  to 
each  successive  length  of  pipe. 

The  job  requires  a  second  man  to 
hold  the  pipe  straight  and  steady  and 
to  give  the  pipe  a  turn  after  each 
blow  of  the  driving  maul  to  keep  it 
turned  up  tightly.  The  presence  of 
water  will  be  observed  at  the  air 
vent  hole  in  the  drive  cap. 

The  pipe  size  may  be  one  and  a 
half  to  to  inches  for  driving  a  well 
up  to  25  feet  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pipe,  when  the 
driving  is  completed,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  protected  from  contamination 
by  surface  water  seeping  down 
along  the  outside  of  the  pipe.  A  con¬ 
crete  platform  about  four  feet  square 
with  the  surface  sloped  toward  the 
edges  is  needed  to  protect  the  well. 
Before  the  concrete  sets,  a  groove 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  deep 
and  one  inch  wide  is  made  around 
the  pipe.  This  is  subsequently  filled 
with  asphalt  cement  to  create  a  pli¬ 
able  seal. 

Consideration  must  be  given  pro¬ 
tection  against  freezing.  A  stand 
pump  with  a  four  foot  “set  length 
will  do  the  job.  If  this  equipment 
is  used,  the  pump  dealer  will  inform 
you  what  size  drive  pipe  you  require. 

Another  method  is  to  keep  the  top 
of  the  well  pipe  below  the  frost  line 
and  house  it  with  a  pump  house;  or 
run  a  horizontal  length,  below  frost, 
to  an  inside  pump  location,  b.  k.  s. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


He  ought  to  he  tied 
To  Mom's  apron  again 
Till  he  learns  not  to  go 
Into  the  bull’s  pen. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  house  is  clean,  the  stove  hot ,  the  guard  up,  paper  on  the  floor,  feeders  and  fountains  filled 
as  White  Leghorn  chicks  begin  life  and  growth  on  the  Leader  Farm  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 


easily,  and  that  it  be  free  from  dust  and  molds. 
Many  poultrymen  use  materials  they  have  on 
the  farm  or  that  they  can  get  for  very  little 
cost.  Crushed  corn  cobs,  cut  straw,  and  wood 
shavings  are  among  these  good  litter  materials. 
For  those  who  must  buy  litter,  there  are  many 
kinds  available  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Chick  guards  are  located  from  18  inches  to 
two-feet  away  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hover.  These  guards  frequently  are  made  of 
corrugated  cardboard  about  one-foot  high; 
sheets  of  metal  may  also  be  used.  Some  poul¬ 
trymen  use  poultry  netting  covered  with  bag¬ 
ging.  The  guards  are  used  to  keep  the  chicks 
close  to  the  source  of  heat  and  also  to  cut 
down  on  floor  drafts. 

Feed  and  Water 

Feed  and  water,  with  the  chill  taken  oft  it, 
should  be  available  for  the  chicks  as  soon  as 
they  are  put  under  the  hover.  The  first  feed 
may  be  put  on  paper,  on  chick  box  tops  or 
on  egg  case  flats.  If  the  feed  is  given  on  flats, 
only  new  ones  should  be  used.  Old,  torn  flats 
may  have  been  on  many  different  farms  and 
could  be  a  source  of  disease. 


Importance  of  the  Growing  Period 


The  quality  of  the  pullets  housed  in  the  Fall 
depends  on  the  care  given  them  during  the 
growing  period.  If  the  chicks  are  not  already 
started  or  ordered,  make  plans  at  once  to  do 
so.  In  making  plans  for  Spring,  figure  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pullets  needed  to  fill  the  laying  houses 
next  Fall.  Decide  whether  all  the  pullets  will 
be  raised  in  one  brood  or  in  several.  When 
several  broods  are  raised,  the  time  between 
starting  dates  is  dependent  upon  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  equipment  and  also  on  the  vaccin¬ 
ation  program. 

It  is  important  to  order  enough  chicks  to 
permit  rigid  culling  both  during  the  growing 
period  and  at  housing.  If  straight-run  chicks 
are  ordered,  plan  for  two  and  a  half  chicks 
for  each  pullet  layer.  When  sexed  pullets  are 
ordered,  plan  to  start  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  than  needed  to  fill  the  laying  pens.  Some 
poultrymen  start  an  even  greater  number  of 
chicks  than  suggested  to  allow  for  more  rigid 
culling  and  selection. 


In  addition  to  the  flats,  have  at  least  two 
four-foot  chick  feeders  for  each  100  chicks. 
Also,  provide  at  least  one  one-gallon  fountain 
for  them.  As  the  chicks  grow,  increase  the  size 
and  number  of  feeders  and  fountains.  By  the 
time  the  chicks  are  old  enough  for  the  broiler- 
size  feeder,  there  should  be  about  10  feet  of 
feeder  space  for  100  chickens.  Five  four-foot 
feeders  work  out  nicely  for  a  brooder  house 
with  200  pullets.  Be  sure  to  clean  up  and  store 
awray  the  equipment  as  soon  as  it  is  replaced 
by  larger  sizes.  Proper  care  and  storage  of 
equipment  greatly  lengthens  its  period  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  Feeding  Program 

Chicks  are  started  on  many  different  feed¬ 
ing  systems.  For  starting  replacement  chicks, 
a  common  practice  is  to  give  them  scratch 
grain  and  grit  for  the  first  day  or  day  and  a 
half.  This  decreases  the  pasting  up  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  young  chicks  under  some  mash  pro¬ 
grams.  Broiler  growers,  however,  do  not  fol¬ 
low  this  program.  They  figure  that  the  little 
pasting  up  which  might  be  prevented  by 
scratch  and  grit  is  offset  by  the  loss  of  a  day’s 
growing  period.  They  figure  that  mash,  pellets 
or  crumbs  get  them  off  to  a  faster  start.  Most 
of  the  feeds  used  during  the  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  period  have  one  of  the  coccidiosis  pre- 
ventatives  in  them. 

The  Vaccination  Program 

The  vaccination  programs  followed  by  poul¬ 
trymen  vary  a  great  deal.  It  is,  of  course,  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  vaccinate  only  against  diseases 
prevalent  in  the  area.  Where  Newcastle  is  a 
problem,  it  is  good  to  immunize  the  birds  by 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 


Cleaning  and  Disinfecting 

All  cleaning  and  disinfecting  should  be  done 
and  repairs  to  buildings  and  equipment  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  date  the  chicks  arrive. 
The  practice  of  brooding  more  than  one  lot 


Far  Away  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  ureenwicn,  jn.  x. 

The  first  few  days  in  the  lives  of  chicks  are  critically  important.  Warmth,  water  and  feed  are 
essential  to  survival  and  growth.  For  early  feeding,  these  chicks  benefit  from  a  new  idea  in  feeders: 
a  loiv  24x40 -inch  box  into  which  is  set  a  xoelded  wire  screen  on  top  of  the  mash.  There  is  no  waste 

and  the  chicks  get  the  feed  they  need  easily  and  surely. 


How  good  the  pullets  will  he  at  housing  time  depends 
greatly  on  the  care  the  chicks  receive  now  and  this 
Spring.  The  growing  period  should  hare  the 
poultry  man’s  most  watchful  attention . 


By  CARL  O.  DOSSIN 


EALTHY,  mature  pullets  from 
stock  bred  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  are  indispensable  to 
profit  in  the  poultry  business. 
Plans  must  be  carefuly  made 
_  to  have  full  laying  houses  dur¬ 
ing  tluTperiods  of  high  egg  prices.  Successful 
poultrymen  operate  their  business  at  capacity 
year  after  year;  one  cannot  step  into  business 
one  year  and  out  the  next,  hoping  to  hit  the 
good  years  and  miss  the  poor. 

Poultrymen  should  be  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  chicks  bred  for  livability, 
high  production  and  egg  quality.  Breeding  has 
an  influence  on  the  number,  size  and  shape 
of  eggs  laid  and  also  on  shell  texture,  freedom 
from  blood  spots  and  interior  quality. 

It  costs  little  more  to  raise  a  pullet  capable 
of  high  production  than  it  does  a  low  produc¬ 
ing  one.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  cost  of 
the  chick.  It  takes  about  the  same  investment 
in  land,  buildings  and  equipment,  the  same 
amount  of  labor  and  feed  to  raise  pullets,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  potential  for  egg  production. 
It  takes  just  as  much  feed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  low  producer  as  it  does  for  a  good  one. 
The  little  extra  feed  that  a  high  producer  eats 
is  used  in  the  production  of  eggs. 


of  chicks  on  the  same  litter  is  followed  by  some 
poultrymen,  but  the  majority  is  using  clean 
litter  for  each  new  lot  of  chicks.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  poultryman  ever  got  into  trouble 
because  he  was  too  clean.  Carelessness  has, 
however,  caused  difficulties. 

The  brooder  stove  should  be  operating  at 
the  right  temperature  when  the  chicks  arrive. 
Many  poultrymen  use  thermometers  to  adjust 
the  heat  at  the  start  but  later  let  the  comfort 
of  the  chicks  be  the  guide  as  to  regulation  of 
the  stove.  For  best  results,  one  does  not  main¬ 
tain  temperature  just  according  to  rules; 
different  lots  of  chicks  and  different  seasons 
of  the  year  cause  behavior  and  response  to  be 
different.  The  chicks  should  form  a  uniform 
ring  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  hover  at 
night.  If  they  crowd  in  underneath  it  and  are 
noisy,  they  are  not  comfortable.  If  they  tend 
to  bed  down  too  far  away  from  the  hover,  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  too  hot. 

Litter  for  the  Chicks 

Many  different  kinds  of  materials  give  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  litter.  The  main  require¬ 
ments  for  jitter  are  that  it  be  light,  not  pack 
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Lime—Wheelhorse  of  the  boil 

Calcium  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  lime  may  not  produce 
immediate  spectacular  effects,  but  over  the  years  no  other  element 
exerts  such  beneficial  influence  on  the  successful  production  of  crops. 

By  B.  A.  BROWN 


T  least  15  different  elements  are 
necessary  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  it  cannot  be  truly 
said  that  one  of  them  is  more 
essential  than  another.  Each 
one  is  necessary.  But,  when 
one  considers  that  calcium  is  an  element 
needed  by  plants  in  large  quantities  and  also 
that  it  is  the  most  important  means  of  main¬ 
taining  favorable  physical  and  chemical  soil 
conditions,  its  unequaled  importance  becomes 
apparent.  Calcium  is,  or  should  be,  the  pre¬ 
dominate  non-acid  element  on  the  very  fine, 
active  soil  particles.  It  is  the  chief  buffer 
against  soil  acidity.  When  it  is  added  to  soils 
in  the  form  of  lime,  its  immediate  effects  on 
plants  may  not  be  spectacular;  but,  over  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  no  other  element  exerts  such 
great  influence,  on  crop  production. 

Lime  Decreases  Acidity 

The  very  fine  particles  of  soil  are  the  ones 
which  hold  nutrient  elements  for  plants.  These 
extremely  small  particles  are  classified  as  clay, 
silt,  and  organic  matter  or  humus.  The  sands 
and  gravels  are  of  little  importance  except  for 
promoting  passage  of  air  and  water  through 
soils.  Each  tiny  particle  of  clay  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  join  with  and  to  hold  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  calcium  (from  lime),  both  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  (from  dolomitic  lime), 
potassium  (from  potash  salts  and  manure), 
and  hydrogen  (from  various  acids). 

Since  acid,  or  hydrogen  carrying,  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed  from  nitrogen  fertilizers 
and  also  from  the  natural  decay  of  organic 
materials,  acids  are  prevalent  in  most  farm 
soils.  Hydrogen  in  the  acids  has  the  power  to 
replace  non-acid  elements  like  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium  and  potassium.  When  this  occurs,  the 
replaced  elements  are  dissolved  in  the  soil  and 
are  carried  to  lower  soil  levels  if  rains  bring 
water  content  above  the  saturation  point.  Thus, 
in  humid  regions  like  the  Northeast  where 
rainfall  is  usually  heavy  enough  to  more  than 
saturate  soils,  many  chemical  elements  in  the 
soil  water  are  likely  to  be  carried  (leached) 
below  the  root  zones  of  most  plants. 

Forms  of  Lime 

Strictly  speaking,  lime  is  in  the  same  chemi¬ 
cal  form  as  lump  or  quick  lime.  In  this  form, 
it  is  disagreeable  to  handle  and,  if  not  kept  in 
a  tight  container,  will  unite  with  carbon  diox¬ 


ide  and  water  from  the  air.  When  it  unites  with 
carbon  dioxide,  lime  becomes  carbonated  like 
ground  limestone;  when  it  joins  with  moisture, 
it  becomes  hydrated  and  is  chemically  the 
same  as  hydrated  lime.  Because  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  effectiveness  and  ease  of  handling,  most 
lime  added  to  soils  is  ground  limestone.  Even 
the  finest  particles  of  ground  limestone  are 
relatively  coarse  and  must  disintegrate  before 
becoming  chemically  fine  enough  to  join  with 
acids  and  other  compounds  in  the  soil  water. 

Hydrated  lime  is  already  chemically  fine 
and  reacts  at  once  with  soil  acids.  When  quick 
action  is  necessary,  hydrated  lime  is  more 
effective  than  ground  limestone.  In  less  than 
a  year,  however,  acidity  of  a  soil  will  be  re¬ 
duced  the  same  by  ground  limestone  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime. 

Soluble  salts  like  nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate 
of  potash  added  to  moist  soil  are  almost  imme¬ 
diately  dissolved  in  soil  water.  Their  effects  on 
plants  are  visible  in  a  few  days.  In  contrast, 
ground  limestone  ( even  after  breaking  down 
to  chemical  fineness )  and  hydrated  lime  are 
much  less  soluble  and  their  effects  on  soils 
and  plants  may  not  be  detected  for  weeks,  or 
even  months.  Because  of  this  relative  slow¬ 
ness,  it  is  commonly  recomended  that  lime 
be  put  on  very  acid  soils  a  few  months  to  a 
year  before  planting  crops. 

Penetrative  Effects  of  Lime 

It  is  customary  to  mix  lime  with  soil  by 
harrowing  it  in.  It  is  also  a  practice  to  spread 
lime  on  the  surface  of  untilled  grasslands.  Re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  and  the  experience  of 
farmers  have  shown  that  both  methods  are 
effective  in  promoting  better  growth  of  plants. 
But,  if  equal  amounts  of  lime  are  applied,  that 
mixed  with  the  soil  will,  during  the  next  few 
months  or  years,  have  a  much  greater  effect 
than  that  spread  on  the  surface.  This  greater 
short-time  effect  occurs  because  all  of  the 
mixed-in  lime  comes  immediately  into  contact 
with  soil.  In  other  words,  the  chances  of  the 
basic  calcium  from  lime  soon  replacing  the 
acid  hydrogen  on  a  clay  particle  are  much 
greater  when  the  lime  is  mixed  -with  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lime  applied  to  the 
surface  will  counteract  acidity  of  a  thin  upper 
layer  of  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than  mixed-in 
lime  will  change  any  part  of  the  whole  plow 
layer.  This  is  because  the  lime  is  concentrated 
at  or  near  the  surface,  making  calcium  the 


dominant  element  there  and  making  a  thin 
layer  entirely  sweet.  But  it  has  little  or  no 
effect  for  quite  a  while  on  the  acidity  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface.  Lime  mixed  in  the 
plowed  layer  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  sub¬ 
soil  beneath  it  for  a  considerable  time  either. 

In  both  methods,  the  change  in  acidity  be¬ 
low  the  level  where  lime  is  in  contact  with  the 
soil  and  the  lapse  of  time  before  such  changes 
occur  are  closely  correlated  with  the  amounts 
of  lime  spread  on  the  land.  Thus,  if  one  adds 
only  a  little  lime,  he  should  not  expect  much, 
if  any,  effect  below  wkere'it  is  placed  in  or  on 
the  soil.  Conversely,  if  one  limes  liberally, 
acidity  will,  in  time,  be  reduced  far  more 
deeply  into  the  soil  than  where  the  lime  was 
placed. 

Practical  Considerations 

It  was  stated  that  the  various  liming  ma¬ 
terials  are  much  slower  to  act  than  soluble 
fertilizers.  Limes  and  their  products  do  not 
move  rapidly  through  soils.  Even  heavy 
amounts  of  lime  applied  on  the  surface  do  not 
move  dowmward  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
a  year.  Thus,  if  land  is  plowed  a  few  years 
after  surface  liming,  much  of  the  soil  turned 
up  will  be  iust  as  acid  as  it  was  before  the  lime 
was  added.  If  lime-loving  crops  are  planted, 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  disappointing. 

The  more  completely  the  furrow  is  turned, 
i.  e.  the  flatter  the  furrow  slice,  the  farther 
down  surface-applied  lime  will  be  after  plow¬ 
ing.  If  another  plowing  precedes  planting,  then 
the  lime  plowed  under  by  the  first  plowing 
will  be  returned  to.  or  near  to,  the  surface. 
This  would  not  do  most  crops  much  good.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  procedures  one  follows  in  tillage 
and  planting  operations.  If  none  of  the  plow 
layer  of  a  soil  is  more  than  slightly  add, 
though,  it  will  make  little  difference  to  the 
growth  of  crops  the  next  few  years  wherever 
the  lime  is  placed.  Plowing  it  under,  however, 
hastens  downward  movement  —  possibly,  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  levels  below  the 
root  zones  of  many  plants. 

Should  Lime  Ever  Be  Plowed  Under? 

Because  the  greatest  immediate  and  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  of  lime  on  the  root  zones  of  soils 
come  when  it  is  harrowed  in,  harrowing  in 
should  be  the  common  practice.  Sometimes, 
though,  subsoil  of  unlimed  land  is  so  acid 

( Continued  on  Page  86 ) 


In  Connecticut,  and  Most  of  the  Entire  Northeast,  Limed  Soils  Grow  More  Feed  and  Food. 


Red  top  is  more  tolerant  of  soil  acidity  than  several  other  kinds  of  hay 
and  pasture  grasses.  Yet  it  failed  to  grow  in  an  experimental  pot  of  un¬ 
limed  Hartford  soil  (left).  Tvjo  other  pots  of  the  same  soil  grew  red  top 
well  with  the  addition  of  common  limestone,  calcium  carbonate,  at  rates 
proportional  to  500  to  1.000  pounds  per  acre. 


The  foreground  experimental  plot  of  Japanese  millet  in  Windsorville, 
Conn.,  had  no  lime  applied  to  it.  Plants  that  got  started  at  all  did  not 
do  well.  But  millet  on  the  same  soil  in  the  background  grew  strong  and 
abundantly :  the  equivalent  of  1,500  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  per  acre  was 
applied  here.  Both  plots  were  fertilized  exactly  the  same  otherwise. 
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By  MORLEY  A.  JULL 


ILLIONS  of  American  housewives  and 
millions  of  consumers  in  their 
families  should  be  grateful  for  bar¬ 
gain  prices  of  turkeys  last  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas.  The  cost  of 
turkeys  was  to  most  families’  liking. 
The  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  turkey 
increased  from  an  annual  average  of  two  and 
six-tenths  pounds  during  the  five-year  period, 
1935-1939,  to  an  annual  average  of  five  and  one- 
tenth  pounds  during  the  three-year  period. 
1950-1952.  The  61  million  turkeys  raised  in 
1954  amounted  to  six  per  cent  more  of  heavy 
varieties  and  16  per  cent  more  of  the  light 
varieties  than  were  raised  in  1953. 


New  Turkey  Varieties 

The  Broad-breasted  Bronze  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  member  of  the  heavy  varieties  for 
many  years.  Recently,  though,  broad-breasted 
strains  of  the  White  Holland  variety  have  been 
successfully  developed;  there  are  also  other 
newly  named  white  varieties,  including  the 
Broadwhites,  White  Americans,  and  Lancaster 
Whites. 

The  trend  toward  turkeys  with  white  plum¬ 
age  results  from  the  fact  that,  in  these  varie¬ 
ties,  the  few  pinfeathers  that  may  be  present 
on  dressed  birds  are  less  conspicuous  than  in 
the  dressed  Bronzes.  The  popularity  of  Belts- 
ville  Small  Whites  for  broiling,  frying  and 
roasting  has  increased  during  recent  years. 
Among  the  new  medium-sized  strains  of 
turkeys  should  be  mentioned  the  Jersey  Buffs, 
developed  by  the  poultry  department  of 
Rutgers  University,  and  the  Maryland  Medium 
Whites,  developed  by  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Up  to  a  decade  ago,  one  of  the  most  glaring 
weaknesses  of  turkey  husbandry  was  the  low 


level  of  egg  production  and  fertility  in  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  T*his  meant  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  poults  was  very  high.  It  was  so  high,  in 
fact,  that  a  grower’s  investment  in  poults 
represented  a  high  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
growing  his  turkeys. 

Fertility  and  Hatchability  Are  Improved 

In  1942  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  in 
1943  in  New  York,  studies  of  the  economic 
factors  involved  in  producing  poults  were 
made.  The  breeding  flocks  wTere  of  the  Bronze 
variety.  In  both  states,  it  was  found  that,  for 
each  100  eggs  incubated,  an  average  of  only 
53  salable  poults  was  hatched.  No  w’onder 
that,  for  those  times,  the  cost  of  poults  was 
high. 

Thank  goodness  that  during  the  last  15  years 
progress  has  been  made  in  breeding  for  in¬ 
creased  egg  production,  fertility  and  hatcha¬ 
bility  as  well  as  in  the  formulation  of  better 
balanced  diets  and  improved  methods  of 
management.  The  entire  industry  has  taken 
on  a  new  look. 

Since  turkeys  compete  directly  with  chick¬ 
ens,  eggs  and  red  meats  in  providing  animal 
products  for  human  diets,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  past  15  years  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  the  following  animal  products  was  turkey 
98,  chicken  58,  eggs  32,  pork  26,  beef  and 
veal  six. 

High  Egg  Production  Is  Important 

The  key  to  securing  high  egg  production 
in  turkey  hatchery  flocks  rests  with  the  pedi¬ 
gree  breeder.  As  with  chickens,  so  with 
turkeys:  the  heritability  of  egg  production  is 
relatively  low  and  progeny  testing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Eight  years  of  breeding  Beltsville  Small 


Growing  healthy  turhey  poults  means  attention 
to  essential  details.  This  well-feathered  Bronze 
poxdt  is  typical  of  the  birds  raised  and  developed 
on  the  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Whites  for  higher  egg  production  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Center  in  Beltsville.  Md., 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  from  64  to  104  eggs 
for  the  laying  period  to  June  1  each  year  and 
of  from  80  to  146  eggs  for  a  nine-month  lay¬ 
ing  period. 

With  the  Maryland  Medium  Whites  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  select  breeding  stock  from  families  of  dams 
which  lay  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent  or  better 
and  whose  eggs  give  a  hatch  of  70  per  cent  or 
better.  During  two  months  of  this  year’s  breed¬ 
ing  season,  the  average  egg  production  was 
about  42  eggs,  and  the  hatch  of  all  eggs  set 
was  68  per  cent.  During  the  past  few  years, 
egg  production,  fertility,  and  hatchability  of 
fertile  eggs  have  all  steadily  increased. 

(  Continued  on  Page  114  ) 
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By  R.  r.  WAKiMfc  business,  in  time  and  in  investment  of  capital. 


N  analyzing  conditions  on  poultry 
farms  to  determine  the  cause  of 
troubles  which  arise,  it  is  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  check  over  fundamentals  to 
find  out  whether  one  or  more  of  the 
real  poultry  essentials  is  missing, 
the  first  step  of  trouble  shooting  in  the 
flock  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
uncover  the  cause  of  difficulty. 

Poultrymen  are  always  interested  in  new 
developments.  In  fact,  as  a  whole,  they  are 
more  receptive  to  new  ideas  than  any  other 
farm  group.  The  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  industry  in  the  past  few  decades 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
willingness  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
methods.  Perhaps,  however,  poultrymen  are 
too  frequently  overzealous  in  departing  from 
tried  and  true  methods  to  test  something  high¬ 
ly  advertised  and  ballyhooed  in  the  press. 
They  may  be  led  to  expect  unreasonable  or 
impossible  results. 

The  so-called  miracle  drugs,  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  supplements  to  rations,  along 
with  different  types  of  building  construction, 
viz.  the  California  and  other  cage  systems, 
have  led  poultrymen  not  only  to  spend 
money  on  many  things  still  unproved  or  un¬ 
adapted  to  their  particular  farm  but,  even 
more  serious,  caused  them  to  forget  many  of 
the  oldtime  fundamentals  of  good  poultry 
management  that  have  stood  for  decades.  The 
oldtime  poultryman  knew  many  things  which 
some  of  our  present-day  poultrymen  never 
dream  of  and  which  are  important  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  poultry  business.  A  poultryman 
oaust  know  birds  and  he  must  like  them.  He 


poultry 
it  will 


is  not  just  a  factory  superintendent  watching 
over  a  lot  of  machines. 

Start  with  the  Chicks 

In  buying  chicks,  the  first  essential  for  a 
poultryman  to  consider  is  quality.  It  takes  only 
a  little  more  growth,  just  slightly  better  liva¬ 
bility,  and  less  than  one  extra  egg  per  pullet 
per  year  to  pay  the  difference  between  chicks 
of  only  average  breeding  and  pullet  chicks  of 
superior  breeding.  The  source  of  supply  should 
be  producing  the  type  of  chicks  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  profits.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  those 
who  produce  their  own  chicks,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  buy  them. 


Whether  you  buy  chicks  direct  from  an  out¬ 
standing  first  breeder  or.  from  a  reliable  re¬ 
producer  of  a  good  strain,  or  breed  them  your¬ 
self,  be  sure  that  you  get  the  kind  of  chicks 
you  need,  chicks  that  are  free  from  pullorum 
infection  and  chicks  which  have  inherited 
high  egg  production  or  outstanding  meat 
quality. 

Space  the  Chicks  Need 

We  recommend  at  least  seven  square  inches 
of  hover  space  per  chick  under  coal,  wood  and 
oil  brooders,  but  10  square  inches  under  gas 
or  electric  brooders. 

(Continued  on  Page  116) 


Where  range  is  not  available,  pullets  may  be  reared  successfully  on  properly  constructed  wire 
platforms  like  this  one  at  the  Owlkill  Poultry  Farm,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  The  thrifty  White 
Leghorns  have  plenty  of  room  to  move  around  and  are  easy  to  feed,  xoatch,  and  care  for. 
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SIX  OUTSTANDING  VARIETIES 
FOR  BETTER  YIELDS 

t,  Stiff  Strawed,  Early  Varieties: 

CERT.  CRAIG 
MOHAWK,  CLINTON 

TALL,  MIDSEASON  VARIETIES: 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 
CERT.  ADVANCE,  AJAX 

ALL  TREATED— READY  TO  SOW 

COLOR  CATALOG 


Write  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFallcNY- 


AND  4  PKTS.  OF  SELECTED  GARDEN  SEEDS!  Regular  Trice  15c  Per  Pkt. 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  TOMATO 

Big,  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes 
produced  in  abundance, 
often  ripe  by  July  4th. 

Rapid  Ited  Radish— often 
ready  to  use  20  days 
after  sowing. 

Tender  Core 
Carrot  — Grows 
6  to  7  inches  long. 

B3B  Stump  rooted.  Superb 
flavor,  practically  core- 

lp.CS, 

AH  Cream  Lettuce 

Wonderfully  crisp 
and  tender. 


But  to  introduce  JUNG'S  QUAL¬ 
ITY  SEEDS  and  Nursery  Stock 
we  will  mail  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Jung's  Wayahead  Tomato, 

Tender  Core  Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  bloom  from  early  summer 
'til  hard  frosts  .  .  .  All  for 
10c;  in  Canada,  25c.  In  addition  we 
will  send  our  New,  Full  Color  CATALOG 
loaded  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants, 
shrubs.  Coupons  for  rare  premiums  in 
'  each  catalog!  Send  10 C  1  odaj’l 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept.  735,  Randolph,  Wis. 
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COLEMAN  PRUNERS 


For  easier,  faster,  smoother  cutting,  use  this 
rugged  Coleman  Pruner.  Deep  hook  prevents 
slipping.  Cuts  l%"  branches.  Made  of  one 
piece  chrome  alloy  steel.  Light,  strong,  long 
lasting.  20"— $5.25,  25"— $5.50,  30"— $5.75. 

NEW  Coleman  Briar  Hook 
Handy  for  thinning  raspberries,  roses — cut- 
tina  suckers  on  lilacs  or  fruit  trees. 
Reaches  into  narrower  places.  Strong  one- 
piece  chrome  nickel  steel.  Priced  at  only  $2. 
See  your  dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 
order  direct — items  shipped  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  check  or  money  order  for  proper 
amount.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


i  COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS,  Mfrs. 
\  ;  DEPT.  Ft.  TIOGA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKLETS 
TELL  HOW! 

Send  for  these  2  booklets  today. 
■f  hi  Contain  useful,  helpful  information 

I  ffioffman  ||  afKj  practical  suggestions  for  grow- 

- — fli  )Rg  better  crops,  getting  bigger 

I  yields.  Handy  pocket  notebook 
!  contains  many  pages  for  your  notes. 
|  Seed  Guide  tells  all  about  new 
|  seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H,  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  32-T,  Landisville,  Fenna. 


SCOTT’S  HYBRID  CORN 

IS  HARD  TO  BEAT! 

Folks  who  plant  Scotts  keep  coming  back 
for  more  because  they  always  get  a 
healthy,  vigorous  stand  of  top  producing 
corn  under  a  wide  variety  of  soil  or  cli¬ 
mate  conditions.  15  leading  early,  medium 
and  late  maturing  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Send  postcard  for  latest  price  list  on  seed 
corn,  alfalfa,  clover,  grasses,  grains  and 
other  crops  ...  rece.ve  FREE,  a  2  year 
subscription  to  Crop  News  and  Views. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

365  MILL  ST.,  M ECH AN  ICSBU RG,  OHIO 
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3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20- E 


TREES  *  SHRUBS 

RAISE  THEM  FROM  SEED 
$$$$  for  you  in  Christmas  Trees,  ornamentals, 
timber  and  others.  Seeds  normally  produce 
seedings  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Transplant 
from  garden  or  seed  bed  when  conditions  of 
soil  and  weather  most  favorable.  For  price 
List  and  FREE  Planting  Guide  Write  to 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  Norway  37,  Mich. 

Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants:  $7-100;  Indian  Sum- 
mer  Reds  $8-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection 
and  Gem  everbearing  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100, 
postpaid.  MacDcwell  Berry  Farm,  Baliston  Lake,  N.Y. 


TiJ^STRAWBERR  ies 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
I  Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
‘  supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
'Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SA  LIS  BURY  5,  MAKYLAN  D 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TK/$iySPLflKTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Dwarfed  MSsig  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 
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PRIMA 
All  America 


DONNA  PETUNIA 

Award  Winner  1955 


HARRIS  SUDS 

We’ve  Waited  Years  for  Prima  Donna 

Well  worth  waiting  for  is  this  new  luminous  rose-pink  F-l 
hybrid  petunia.  The  vigorous  plants  grow  only  id"  high  but 
spread  to  24",  so  a  few  plants  cover  a  lot  of  space.  The 
gracefully  fringed  and  ruffled  3 W  flowers  are  produced  early 
and  abundantly  throughout  the  summer.  (Illustrated  in  color 
in  our, hew  catalog.) 

.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

It"  describes  and  illustrates  the  best  of  the  new  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  gives  helpful  cultural  directions. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  arid  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreion  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  now  Arndt  j 


To  Get  a  Head  Start 

on  the  Garden 

February  is  none  too  early  to  start  ideal  for  such  use,  either  in  combina- 


next  Summer’s  garden;  in  fact,  there 
is  work  that  must  be  done  now  to 
insure  the  success  of  some  plants 
whose  seeds  germinate  very  slowly. 
For  instance,  are  you  planning  on 
petunias?  And  is  there  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  or  popular  annual?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  petunia  is  to  the 
American  gardener  what  ice  cream  is 
to  the  American  child.  And  it  might 
be  added  that  it  comes  in  as  many 
flavors  and  forms! 

There  are  only  two  things  that 
make  the  petunia  seem  anything  like 
a  problem  to  handle:  1.  Its  seeds  are 
exasperatingly  tiny,  with  shells  of 
case-hardened  steel;  2.  Seed  of  the 
best  varieties  is  expensive.  However, 
both  of  these  objections  can  be  over¬ 
come  without  too  much  difficulty. 
Make  no  mistake,  petunia  seed  takes 
its  own  time  about  germinating.  It  is 
so  small  that  you  cannot  nick  it,  as 
you  do  morning  glory  seed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  so  an  early  indoor  start  is 
requisite  for  success.  If  only  a  few 
seeds  are  sown,  use  large  flat  pots, 
such  as  are  used  for  planting  bulbs; 
if  a  larger  quantity,  use  wooden  flats. 
In  either  case,  cover  the  bottom  with 
some  coarse  material,  such  as  gravel 
or  coal  ashes,  to  insure  proper  drain¬ 
age.  On  top  of  this,  place  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  good  top  soil,  well  pul¬ 
verized.  Tamp  this  into  place  and 
cover  with  half  an  inch  of  very  finely 
sifted  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
good  loam,  sifted  peatmoss  and 
sharp  sand.  This  mixture  provides  a 
medium  which  will  not  pack  and  is 
sufficiently  rich  in  plant  food.  Scatter 
the  tiny  seeds  over  the  surface.  In 
order  to  do  this  thinly  and  evenly,  I 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  tiny  seeds  with  a  disinfectant 
to  prevent  damping  off  of  the  little 
plants,  and  the  white  powder  shows 
where  the  seeds  fall  on  the  soil.  No 
covering  is  necessary;  simply  press 
the  soil  down  firmly  with  a  small 
block  of  wood  or  a  brick. (I  use  Seme- 
san  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting 
the  seed). 

As  to  watering:  if  the  porous  pots 
are  used,  they  may  be  watered  by 
standing  them  in  a  larger  dish  filled 
with  water  until  moisture  reaches  the 
surface;  if  flats  are  used,  water  copi¬ 
ously  so  that  the  whole  box  becomes 
saturated,  before  planting.  Allow  it 
to  stand  until  the  surplus  has  drained 
off  and  the  top  surface  is  dry  enough 
to  sow  the  seed.  Whether  pots  or 
flats  are  used,  the  soil  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  completely  dry. 
When  the  soil  of  the  latter  looks  dry, 
water  thoroughly  with  a  fine  spray. 

After  sowing,  cover  the  pots  or 
flats  with  a  pane  of  glass,  then  with 
paper  to  exclude  light  which  is  not 
necessary  for  germination.  In  fact, 
many  seeds  sprout  more  quickly 
when  covered,  for  then  better  condi¬ 
tions  of  moisture  and  temperature 
prevail.  After  the  seed  has  germin¬ 
ated,  however,  the  seedlings  must 
have  plenty  of  light  lest  they  de 
velop  into  weak,  leggy  plants.  When 
the  tiny  plants  have  developed  two 
or  three  true  leaves,  prick  out  into 
other  flats,  spacing  from  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  inches  apart,  depending 
on  how  soon  outdoor  beds  will  be 
ready.  Never  crowd  the  seedlings.  If 
the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  the  little 
flats  may  go  in  the  cold  frame. 

As  to  the  petunia  types,  there  are 
three  “neat”  growing  kinds  for  bor¬ 
der  use  quite  apart  from  purely  hor¬ 
ticultural  classifications.  These  are: 
gem — about  6  inches;  dwarf — about 
12  inches;  and  bedders,  more  or  less 
upright  to  18  inches  or  more;  and 
these  types  include  several  types  of 
blossom.  Edgings,  border  fore¬ 
grounds  and  mass  plantings  are  all 
possible.  And,  of  course,  window 
boxes  without  petunias  are  unthink¬ 
able.  So-called  “balcony”  types  are 


tion  with  the  dwarf,  upright  varieties 
or  in  tumbled  masses  by  themselves. 

I  have  grown  them  both  ways,  and 
both  ways  they  are  lovely! 

And  petunias,  being  hardy,  go 
right  on  blossoming  after  frost.  In 
fact,  every  Fall,  when  the  time  comes 
to  dismantle  the  boxes — usually  in 
early  November — in  order  to  dress 
them  for  the  winter  with  evergreens, 
the  petunias  are  still  fresh  and 
green,  and  I  always  hate  to  throw 
them  into  the  compost  pit!  I  have 
tried  cutting  them  back  and  taking 
them  into  the  house,  but  without 
much  success. 

Petunias  combine  well  with  other 
plants,  too.  For  instance,  petunias 
and  verbenas  of  harmonizing  colors 
intermingle  effectively  in  a  bed  with 
an  upright  accent,  such  as  a  standard 
fuschia  or  polyantha  roses,  at  stra¬ 
tegic  points.  When  petunia  plants 
come  into  bloom,  application  of  a 
liquid  fertilizer  is  advisable  and 
again  at  midsummer.  All  faded  blos¬ 
soms  must  be  promptly  removed,  of 
course,  for  petunias  just  love  to  set 
seed  which  must  never  be  allowed 
if  you  want  a  long  season  of  bloom. 

There  are  other  annuals  which 
should  also  be  planted  now  for  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  later.  Geran¬ 
iums,  for  instance,  whose  seeds  are 
as  exasperatingly  small  as  those  of 
the  petunia;  and  dahlia  seeds  need 
an  early  start,  especially  the  tall- 
growing  kinds.  Both  dwarf  and  tall 
growers  may  be  very  successfully 
grown  from  seed.  I  especially  like 
the  Coltness  single  hybrids  and  Un¬ 
win's  dwarf  hybrids,  also  mixed 
dwarf  pompons,  all  of  which  may  be 
started  indoors.  In  planting,  follow 
the  same  general  rules  as  given  for 
petunias. 

1  always  like  to  start  a  few  annual 
asters  in  the  house,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  first  to  a  second  flat,  then 
to  the  cold  frame  and  finally  to  the 
beds  where  they  are  to  bloom.  In  this 
way  I  have  fine,  sturdy  plants,  for  the 
more  often  aster  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted,  the  better  the  root  growth  is 
developed.  Annual  asters  were  never 
more  varied  or  beautiful  than  they 
are  today  and,  with  the  exception  of 
petunias,  nothing  to  my  mind  makes 
a  better  long-season  display  in  the 
borders. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  c-oldframe, 
which  most  gardeners  consider  prac¬ 
tically  indispensable,  here  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  substitute  which  is  easily  as¬ 
sembled.  This  is  practical,  however, 
only  in  the  case  of  a  few  pots  or  small 
flats.  Take  a  wooden  box  18  inches  or 
so  square  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass 
fitted  to  slide  back  and  forth  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  temperature  control. 
Keep  the  seedlings  in  this  and  set 
tire  whole  thing  outside  in  a  shelt¬ 
ered,  sunny  spot  for  several  hours 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 
You  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  little  plants.  How¬ 
ever,  be  sure  to  bring  container  and 
contents  indoors  when  the  afternoon 
temperature  begins  to  drop. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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AGRICO  Pays  Best,  In  Check  After  Check 
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BERT  SCHILLI NGER  (right)  and  son,  DUNCAN,  of  Scottsville,  N.Y 


"11122  Extra  NET  PROFIT  Per  Acre  on 
Potatoes  With  AGRICO,  in  Side-by-side 
Check  Against  Just-as-good’  Fertilizer!” 

THESE  days,  it  takes  top  yields  and  quality  to  show  a  good  farm  profit, 
and  that’s  where  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer,  can  do  a  real 
job  for  you.  Take  the  word  of  Bert  Schillinger,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 

"We’ve  used  Agrico  for  12  years,  but  several  times  have  tried  fertilizers  said 
to  be  'just  as  good  as  Agrico’,  always  with  results  like  we  had  in  1954. 

"We  divided  a  12-acre  field,  and  on  6  acres  plowed  down  1200  lbs.  AGRICO 
FOR  POTATOES  5-10-10  per  acre,  also  applying  1300  lbs.  per  acre  of  same 
with  the  planter.  On  the  other  6  acres,  we  applied  another  make  fertilizer, 
6-12-12  analysis,  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rates  as  the  Agrico  5-10-10. 

"The  Agrico  yield  was  542.64  bu.  per  acre,  of  which  514.24  bu.  were  No. 
Ones.  The  'just  as  good’  fertilizer  yielded  462.4  bu.  per  acre,  of  which  438.08 
bu.  were  No.  Ones. 


TOPBRESS  WHEAT  NOW- IT  PAYS  WELL! 

17  Bu.  EXTRA  Per  Atre! 

Topdress  Fall-seeded  grain  this  Spring.  Try  it, 
even  if  you  fertilized  last  Fall.  Percy  A.  Barbur, 
of  Greenwich,  Rt.  #2,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“Early  last  Spring,  we  topdressed  our  wheat 
with  200  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING 
10-6-4  per  acre  on  10  acres,  omitting  topdress¬ 
ing  on  part  of  the  field.  The  entire  field  had 
received  400  lbs.  Agrico  5-10-5  per  acre  at 
seeding  the  previous  Fall,  so  this  was  a  test  of 
Spring  topdressing,  and  we  figured  if  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  pay  extra,  Agrico  would. 

“It  paid  off,  all  right!  The  topdressed  area 
yielded  43  bu.  per  acre — 17  bu.  MORE  than 
without  topdressing.  At  $1.85  per  bu.,  the  extra 
yield  gave  us  $25.29  extra  NET  profit  per  acre 
over  topdressing  cost!” 

*53012  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  ON  ONIONS!* 

Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop.  As 
to  onions,  John  Gasienica,  of  Pine  Island, 
N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Before  sowing  yellow  globe  onion  seed,  I 
broadcast  side  by  side  on  my  muckland  1000 
lbs.  per  acre  of  a  well-known  5-10-10  fertilizer 
I’d  been  using  and  1000  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR 
TRUCK  3-9-12  per  acre.  On  Oct.  1,  while 
screening  for  market,  we  found  that  the  Agrico- 
grown  onions  were  much  better  keepers,  had 
much  better  color,  heavier  skins,  and  8%  less 
shrinkage. 

“As  a  result,  Agrico  gave  us  1506  lbs.  MORE 
marketable  onions  per  acre — worth  $30.12 
EXTRA  per  acre.  Agrico  makes  a  profitable 
difference,  especially  in  the  quality.” 


JOHN  GASIENICA,  and  his  wife, 
FRANCES,  of  Pine  Island,  N.  Y. 


PERCY  A.  BARBUR  (right)  and  son, 
BLOIS,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


"In  other  words ,  Agrico  gave  us  76.16  bu.  MORE  No.  Ones  per  acre, 
worth  $91.39  extra,  at  $1.20  a  bu. 

" But  that’s  not  the  whole  story.  Agrico  cost  us  $19.83  LESS  per  acre, 
and  adding  this  to  the  $91.39  extra  yield,  gives  us  $111.22  total  EXTRA 
NET  PROFIT  per  acre  on  the  Agrico  side.” 

“$5312  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  ON  THIS  CROP!” 

You,  too,  can  be  money  ahead  by  insisting  on  Agrico  this  Spring.  As 
John  B.  Finn,  of  John  Finn  &  Sons,  Pinelawn,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"Yield  and  quality  of  our  potatoes  had  been  dropping,  so  we  decided 
to  try  Agrico.  We  planted  40  acres  with  3000  lbs.  per  acre  of  AGRICO  FOR 


Left  to  right,  HENRY 
FINN,  VINCENT  FINN, 
JOHN  FINN,  PAUL 
ENGLER,  of  Pinelawn, 
N.  Y„  with  VINCENT 
FINN,  Jr.,  foreground. 


LONG  ISLAND  5-10-5  and  40  acres  with  another  5-10-5  fertilizer 
we  had  been  using,  also  at  3000  lbs.  per  acre.  To  make  it  a  thorough 
comparison,  we  applied  the  two  fertilizers  side  by  side  in  two  fields. 

" What  a  fertilizer  this  Agrico  is!  It  outyielded  the  other  5-10-5  by  47 
bu.  MORE  No.  l’s  per  acre,  worth  $56.40  extra.  Agrico  cost  us  a 
little  more  per  ton,  but  it  repaid  the  difference  plus  $53.17  EXTRA 
NET  PROFIT  per  acre.  The  potatoes  had  better  size  and  shape — further 
proof  that  Agrico  has  the  extra  plant-feeding  efficiency  that  means  extra 
profits  for  the  farmer .” 


Cash  in  on  the  all-important  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes  in  extra  yield, 
extra  quality — EXTRA  NET  PROFIT.  There’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop — great 
crop-producers,  all!  Get  Agrico  NOW — see  your  A.A.C.  Dealer  this  week. 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y.  • 
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IROQUOIS 

New  Wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SUDS 

A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 

We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was*  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell*  University  for  resistance  to  fusarium 
wiit.  In  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large*  melon  with 
solid,  fine  grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  and  with  a  firm  rind,  it  matures  in  mid-season  and 
produces  heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or 
market.  Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  now  Arndif 


I, SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  Send  Me  1955  Catalog: 

NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.f  INC. 


BOX  70- B,  SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO., PA. 


BURPEE  S  Seed  Cafaioq 

Offers  All  the 


Offers  AH  the 
New  and  Better 
Flowers  and  Vegetables 
created  by  Burpee 


Burpee  Catalog 

helps  you  grow  big¬ 
ger,  better  and  more 
delicious  hybrid  vege¬ 
tables,  cut  food  costs. 

128  Pages,  Over  500  Pictures, 

Many  in  Natural  Color 
It  tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  best  seeds  that  grow — see 
famous  Burpee  Hybrids,  both 
flowers  and  vegetables.  More 
valuable  than  a  $2  book,  but 
FREE !  Money-saving  specials. 

Send  Postcard.  Letter 
or  this  Coupon  TODAY. 

r  - . 

I  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  CO. 

I  478  Burpee  Bidg..  Philadelphia  32.  Pa.  j 

|  Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  Free  ] 

1  Name .  ! 

I  1 


|  St.  or  R.  D . . .  | 

|  P.  O .  State .  J 

J  |  1  Commercial  Growers — If  yoy  grow  Vege-  J 

|  I  I  tables  or  Flowers  for  sale  and  buy  I 
■  seeds  in  large  quantities,  check  here  for  s 
J  Burpee’s  Blue  List  Wholesale  Catalog,  free  J 
I  if  you  are  a  market  gardener  or  florist.  I 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus-Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs. 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
SALISBURY  29,  MARYLAND 


FRI/fT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 


Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


Orchardlcraft 

POWER  PRUNE! 


NEW ^  MODEL  C 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  pruners.  New  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
is  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won’t  slip  off 
limb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  I'A"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  ali  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-215,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


rnmiom 


20- B 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Xuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
nformation.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
WWte  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CRAIG,  Ajax, 
Clinton,  Mohawk 
Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star 


Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Frices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


•  Certified 

•  Selected 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y 


More  About  Muskmefons 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  was  a  question 
by  C.  L.  H.  on  the  difficulty  of  grow¬ 
ing  melons  successfully  in  the  North¬ 
east.  I  read  it  with  interest,  and  with 
a  little  surprise,  too,  because  I  have 
been  growing  big,  edible  muskmelons 
in  my  garden  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

It  was  on  a  tour  through  Indiana 
in  1.948  that  I  noticed  melons  for 
sale  at  a  roadside  stand  run  by  an 
elderly  farm  lady.  When  I  saw  them, 
I  realized  they  were  the  same  kind 
grown  by  my  father  many  years  ago 
— Heart  of  Gold.  So  I  bought  four 
melons  from  the  lady.  One  of  the 
melons  was  ripe  enough  to  eat  along 
the  way;  and  it  was  so  good  that  I 
saved  the  seed  to  bring  home.  The 
following  Spring,  I  planted  the  seed 


Heart  of  Gold  muskmelons  grow  well 
on  sandy  loam  for  L.  A.  White  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Vines  are  pruned 
after  the  first  melons  form.  The  larg¬ 
est  melon  here  iveighed  over  nine 
pounds. 

and  had  wonderful  melons  of  almost 
perfect  flavor. 

Seed  was  saved  from  the  crop — 
actually  it  came  from  the  largest 
melon  that  ripened  first — and  this 
seed  was  planted  the  following  year. 
I  have  continued  to  select  seed  and 
have  grown  the  melons  since  then. 
In  1953,  I  had  a  good  melon  that 
weighed  nine  pounds  and  seven 
ounces.  The  first  year  the  largest  one 
weighed  about  four  and  a  half 
pounds. 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  dig  holes 
about  18  inches  deep  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked; 
then  I  fill  them  up  with  hog  manure. 
Meantime,  I  plant  my  melon  seeds 
in  paper  milk  cartons  cut  in  half  and 
set  them  out  in  a  cold  frame.  I  plant 
about  six  seeds  to  the  carton  and 
thin  out  to  two  plants  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  about  three  inches  high  or 
when  I  set  them  out  in  the  prepared 
hills.  The  hills  are  spaced  about  four 
feet  apart.  The  bottoms  of  the  cartons 
are  sheared  off  just  before  setting 
them  in  the  hills.  Then  the  plants 
are  watered  thoroughly  and  mulched 
a  little  to  hold  the  moisture. 

When  the  plants  start  to  slioot 
runners  out,  they  are  trained  in  the 
rows,  which  are  heavily  mulched  with 
straw  just  before  this.  Then,  when 
the  first  two  or  three  melons  appear, 
the  end  of  the  vines  beyond  them  is 
snipped  off  to  make  sure  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant  goes  to  those 
melons  left  on  the  vine. 

Last  year  I  failed  to  grow  any 
melons  because  of  illness.  But  I  am 
in  hopes  the  seed  saved  from  the 
1953  crop  will  grow  in  1955,  and  I 
look  forward  to  having  my  favorite 
crop  again  next  season.  I  would  be 
glad  to  send  C.  L.  H.  some  musk¬ 
melon  seed  if  he  would  like  some. 

Pennsylvania  l.  a.  w. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  Franklin  Childers.  .$10.00 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . . .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


YOU ,  too,  can  easily 


INCREASE  MAPLE 
SYRUP  PROFITS! 


KING  SAP  BAGS  cost  30%  less 
than  buckets.  Easy  to  empty;  wash 
in  family  washer.  Store  1,000  in 
space  needed  for  25  metal  buckets. 
Made  of  extra  heavy  “KRENE” 
plastic  .  .  .  guaranteed  5  seasons! 
Repair  like  an  inner  tube.  Can’t  blow 
oft  tree.  Hold  13-15  quarts;  expand 
when  full  or  frozen.  Purer,  sweeter, 
cleaner  sap.  Sheltered  tap  hole  lets 
sap  run  earlier  and  later  ...  up  to 
20%  more!  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
packed  100  to  carton,  with  FREE 
Storage  Rack  and  FREE  Repair  Kit. 
Prices:  1-99,  84c;  100-299,  81c; 
300  up,  79c.  Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts,  $8.00  per  100. 


GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Leading  commercial  hybrid  varieties  bettered  each 
year  by  rigid  selection  and  careful  crossing  of  the 
inbred  parents.  Free  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  ;-;  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


FREE  *1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
IN  ALL  POPULAR 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8, 


and  ASPARAGUS 
VARIETIES. 

Facts.  No  Fakes. 

&  COMPANY 

MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 


Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  ‘  Blaze.'’  The 
latest  in  Raspberries  inciud.ny  Durham  off  season  also 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries,  As¬ 
paragus,  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  tree  planting  stock.  Seed 
lings  &  transplants.  Free  price  list  &  planting  guide 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  Box  4,  SAGAMORE,  Pa 


MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Send  for  free  price  list.  NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY,  368  Either  Road  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


LIST  —  Surplus  EVERGREENS  at  Low  Prices. 
U  N  AD  I LLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries :  Kardinal  King,  largest,  sweetest  berry  that 
grows.  Cat,  free.  Surmyside  Nursery,  R.2,  Bangor,  _Pa. 
Bearing  Age  Blueberries,  Strawberries  &  Fruit  Trees. 
Free  catalog.  Commonfieids  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  M ass. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PI  AMS 

F REE  CATALOG.  REX  SPRO UT,  SAYRE.  PA. 
Write  for  Our  Free  1955  Descriptive  Price  List  on 
Cabbage,  Tomato.  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vege¬ 
table  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


SO 


THE  RUSAL  NEW  YORKEB 

... 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Starting  Sweet  Cherries 

What  would  you  recommend  as  a 
good  way  for  starting  sweet  cherry 
trees?  We  planted  four  sweet 
cherries  last  Fall.  '  j.  c.  g. 

Sweet  cherries  should  be  planted 
in  a  well-drained  soil.  When  plant¬ 
ing,  dig  the  holes  about  six  to  eight 
inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
spread  of  the  tree  roots.  Put  about 
two  to  three  inches  of  top  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  insert  the  tree, 
and  alternate  between  filling  the 
hole  with  top  soil  and  packing  the 
soil  tightly  around  the  roots.  If 
planting  in  the  Fall,  slope  the  soil 
away  from  the  tree  to  avoid  water 
collecting  in  the  hole  and  freezing 
the  roots.  In  the  Spring  apply  a 
starter  solution  containing  one  of 
the  new  general  purpose  fertilizers 
or  ammonium  nitrate  (one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  per  100  gallons)  at 
the  rate  of  10  gallons  per  tree,  just 
before  new  growth  starts.  Subse¬ 
quent  fertilizer  applications  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  one-eight  pound  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  year  of  tree 
age  per  year  and  placed  around  the 
tree  in  a  circle  at  the  dripping  edge 
of  the  branches.  If  dry  weather  pre¬ 
vails  during  the  summer  months,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  water  the 
trees,  about  10  gallons  per  tree  per 
application. 

In  the  Spring  before  new  growth 
starts,  prune  the  tree,  cut  the  main 
leader  back  about  one-third  just 
above  a  bud.  Select  three  or  four 
lateral  branches  around  the  tree 
about  eight  to  12  inches  apart;  the 
lowest  lateral  should  be  from  20  to 
24  inches  above  the  ground.  The  re¬ 
maining  branches  are  pruned  off,  and 
the  selected  laterals  headed  back 
about  one-half  their  length.  In 
general,  leave  the  tree  alone  until 
bearing  commences,  removing  only 
broken  or  damaged  wood,  or  make 
thinning  out  cuts  as  necessary. 


Spring-Pruned  Raspberries 

With  reference  to  the  article  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  (March  20, 
1954),  “Ground  Pruning  of  Rasp¬ 
berries”,  this  was  a  disservice  to  the 
tune  of  about  25  quarts  of  Latham 
raspberries  lost  to  the  experiment. 
I  cut  off  as  directed  and  got  a  lot 
of  nice  green  leaves  but  no  berries. 
Had  a  beautiful  crop  of  Lathams  on 
the  ones  I  left  alone.  r.  a.  h. 

It  appears  that  R.  H.  used  the 
wrong  variety  (Latham)  for  his 
ground-pruning  experiment.  Latham 
fruits  only  in  the  Summer  and  does 
not  bear  a  Fall  crop  like  the  Durham 
variety.  The  Durham  variety,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
article,  always  comes  through  with  an 
early  fall  crop  and,  by  ground-prun¬ 
ing  early  in  the  Spring  when  the 
plants  are  still  dormant,  the  yield  is 


greatly  increased.  An  early  spring 
pruning  is  important.  Other  varieties, 
like  September  and  Indian  Summer, 
have  been  suggested  for  trial  but  are 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  Durham  va¬ 
riety.  The  Durham  variety  is  avail¬ 
able  from  most  nurserymen  in  the 
Northeast,  so  we  suggest  that  you  try 
this  again,  using  this  variety. 

r.  f.  c. 


Water  Core  of  Apples 

One  of  my  apple  trees  has  wonder¬ 
ful  apples,  but  many  of  the  apples 
when  cut  look  like  they  were  frozen. 
What  can  be  done?  l.  w. 

This  frozen-like  appearance  of  the 
apple  fruits  and  subsequent  rotting 
on  the  tree  are  similar  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  non-parasitic  disorder 
called  water  core.  It  is  what  is  called 
a  “physiological  disorder”,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  glassy,  watei'-soaked  appear- 
ance.  Some  varieties  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  others,  such  as  Tomp¬ 
kins  King.  The  trouble  is  especially 
severe  or  common  during  seasons  of 
intense  sunlight  and  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  similar  to  that  experienced  in 
many  areas  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
known  control.  Fortunately,  though, 
the  high  temperatures  of  last  year 
were  not  the  usual.  You  should  have 
some  good  apples  next  year. 


Worms  on  Walnuts 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
bad  army  worms  severely  attack  our 
walnut  trees.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  prevent  them  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ruin  our  trees?  a.  b. 

The  insect  that  usually  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree  is  the 
walnut  caterpillar.  Eggs  are  laid  on 
the  under  sides  „pf  the  leaves  during 
July  and  the  worms  feed  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  These  insects 
are  easily  controlled  by  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate  or  DDT  at  the 
time  the  insects  first  begin  to  feed. 
Any  insects  that  crawl  up  die  trunk 
of  the  tree  can  be  stopped  by  putting 
on  bands  of  sticky  material,  such  as 
the  Tanglefoot  sold  in  most  garden 
supply  stores. 


Controlling  Bark  Scales 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  con¬ 
trol  bark  scales  on  the  trunks  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  The  bark  is  rough  and  full 
of  insect  eggs.  n.  c. 

Bark  scales  can  readily  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  delayed  dormant  spray 
by  using  a  miscible  superior  oil  (95- 
99  per  cent  actual  oil)  at  the  rate  of 
two  gallons  of  oil  to  100  gallon's  of 
water.  Delayed  dormant  is  wrhen  the 
leaves  are  showing  about  one-half 
inch  of  green.  This  spray  will  also 
do  much  to  control  red  mite  and  red 
bug  eggs. 


This  new  briar  hook  is  very  handy  for  thinning  raspberries  and  rose  bushes, 
also  cutting  the  suckers  on  lilacs  and  fruit  trees.  It  is  28Vi  inches  long,  and 
is  made  of  one-piece  chrome  nickel  steel. 

February  5,  1955 


How  you  can  hit 
real  pay  dirt*  with  the 
world’s  most  popular  spreader 


YOU  MAY  BE  AN  EXCEPTION — but  most 
farmers  lose  from  /<x  to  %  of  the  profit 
possible  from  barnyard  manure.  Good 
management  plus  modern  New  Idea 
equipment  can  easily  double  profits  from 
manure. 

There’s  No  Mystery  About  It 

Here’s  how  to  handle  manure  for  top 
profits:  (1)  Capture  the  liquid  portion 
with  plenty  of  bedding  and  paved  feed- 
lots.  (2)  Spread  manure  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  it  is  produced.  Use  equip¬ 
ment  designed  to  really  spread.  (3)  Put 
manure  on  fields  growing  your  highest 
income  crops. 

Why  New  Idea  Is  First  Choice 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  are 
more  New  Idea  spreaders  on  farms  to¬ 
day  than  any  other  make  is  their  ability 
to  spread  thinly  and  uniformly.  For 


highest  value,  manure  should  be  spread 
thinly  and  frequently  —  4  to  5  tons  per 
acre. 

Staggered  U-shaped  shredding  teeth, 
rotating  at  high  speed,  tear  up  even  the 
toughest,  hardest-packed  manure. 
Cleverly  designed  distributor  paddles 
lay  the  finely  shredded  manure  down  in 
a  wide,  even  pattern  —  a  pattern  which 
extends  several  feet  beyond  the  width  of 
the  spreader. 

You  Have  a  Complete  Choice 

Because  you  have  your  choice  of  4 
spreader  sizes  at  your  New  Idea 
Dealer’s,  you  needn’t  over  or  under¬ 
equip  your  manure  handling  operation. 
Pick  the  spreader  to  fit  your  farm  from 
among  the  65  bu.,  75  bu.,  and  90  bu. 
ground-driven  models,  or  the  big  120 
bu.  PTO  job. 


*$WAP  Now  during  “Trade-In  Bays” 
at  your  New  Idea  Dealer’s! 

He’s  making  real  deals  on  new.  New  Idea  spreaders 

Your  old  machine  will  never  be  worth  more.  Catch  your 
New  Idea  dealer  while  he’s  in  a  trade-in  mood.  Hit  pay  dirt 
by  saving  money  right  now!  Swap  your  way  up  to  a  new. 
New  Idea  spreader  during  New  Idea  Trade-In  days! 


Nl3E  I  EM* 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


DIVISION 


flVCO 


DISTRIBUTING  CORPORATION 


Dept.  1429,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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Fertilizer  Facts 


What  is  the  best  method  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  small  grain  crop? 

The  National  Joint  Committee  on 
Fertilizer  Application  says:  “The 
fertilizer  and  the  seed  should  be 
drilled  simultaneously  with  the  grain 
drill,  which  places  the  fertilizer  close 
to  and  in  partial  contact  with  the 
seed.  This  method  has  been  found 
superior  to  separate  application, 
whether  broadcast  or  drilled.  For 
fall-planted  grain  in  the  warmer 
areas,  all  of  the  phosphate  and 
potash  should  be  applied  with  the 
grain  drill  attachment  at  time  of 
seeding  but  at  least  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  should  be  withheld  for  top 
dressing  in  the  Spring.” 

How  many  pounds  of  plant  food 
are  used  up  by  crops  of  small 
grains? 

On  the  average,  a  40-bushel  wheat 
crop  removes  in  the  grain  alone  ap¬ 
proximately  47  pounds  nitrogen,  21 
pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  12 


pounds  of  potash.  The  straw  of  such 
a  crop  contains  about  20  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  six  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  55  pounds  of  potash. 
Since  wheat  crops  are  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  soil  all  of  the  plant 
food  added  as  fertilizer,  a  40-bushel 
wheat  crop  consumes  the  equivalent 
plant  food  in  600  pounds  of  a  10-10-10 
fertilizer.  Just  about  the  same 
amount  of  plant  food  is  used  by  a 
60-bushel  oat  crop,  or  a  50-bushel 
barley  crop. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
normal  superphosphate  and  concen¬ 
trated  superphosphate? 

Normal  superphosphate  contains 
18  to  20  per  cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  while  concentrated 
superphosphate  contains  40  to  50 
per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid. 
Both  are  made  by  treating  phosphate 
rock  with  sulffiric  acid.  Normal 
superphosphate,  in  addition  to  the 
phosphoric  acid,  carries  approxi¬ 


mately  20  pounds  of  calcium  and  12 
pounds  of  sulfur  in  the  form  of 
gypsum.  Concentrated  superphos¬ 
phate  is  like  normal  superphosphate 
but,  since  the  gypsum  is  removed,  it 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  available 
phosphoric  acid. 

Can  corn  stalks  or  straw  be  con¬ 
verted  into  valuable  organic  matter? 

The  corn  stalks  from  a  100-bushel 
corn  crop  plus  120  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  (the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
600  pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate  or 
400  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate) 
can  add  more  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  than  a  four-ton  sweet  clover 
crop.  If  the  nitrogen  is  omitted,  how¬ 
ever,  bacteria  slowly  break  down  the 
carbonaceous  material,  such  as  corn 
stalks,  with  most  of  the  carbon  lost 
to  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide.  The 
organic  matter  coming  from  sweet 
clover  is  more  ideally  distributed 
throughout  the  soil  than  that  com¬ 
ing  from  corn  stalks  or  straw  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deeper  root  system 
associated  with  the  legume. 


This  year,  plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  test-proved  to  be  the 
biggest  yielder  in  your  area  ...  to  out-grow  and  out-pro¬ 
duce  other  varieties  on  your  acres ! 


With  every  kernel  of  Funk  G  seed  corn  you  plant,  you 
harvest  the  benefits  of  years  of  intensive,  selective  breeding 
. . .  breeding  that  proves  its  worth  with  extra  bushels  of 
solid,  mature  ears,  extra  tons  of  nutritious  silage. 

And  with  Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  get  the  5-Star  Advantages: 
★  Faster  starting  *  More  disease  resistance  ★  Greater 
standability  *  Better  drouth  resistance  *  Greater  insect 
resistance. 


See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men  here, 
for  the  right  "G”  number  for  husking  or  silage  in  your 
locality. 


BIGGER  YIELDS,  BETTER  CROPS  with  HOFFMAN  FARM  SEEDS 


How  much  nitrogen  is  returned 
by  a  good  legume  crop? 

A  four-ton  sweet  clover  crop, 
turned  under,  returns  to  the  soil 
about  180  pounds  of  nitrogen.  A 
two-ton  red  clover  crop,  plowed 
down,  returns  about  half  this 
amount.  If  the  hay  is  removed  there 
will  be  little  or  no  nitrogen  actually 
added  to  the  soil.  Two  tons  of  hay 
carry  off  about  SO  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  70  pounds  of  potash 
—  the  plant  fbod  contained  in  100 
pounds  of  normal  superphosphate 
plus  that  in  110  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash. 

How  many  plant  food  elements  are 
required  for  normal  plant  growth? 

Most  scientists  agree  that  there 
are  15  essential  plant  food  elements: 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  calcium, 
magnesium,  sulfur,  manganese,  bo¬ 
ron,  copper,  zinc,  iron  and  molyb¬ 
denum.  The  first  three  (nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium)  are 
known  as  the  primary  plant  food 
elements,  and  manganese,  boron, 
copper,  zinc,  iron  and  molybdenum 
as  the  trace  or  minor  plant  food 
elements.  Carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  come  from  the  air,  the 
water  and  the  carbon  dioxide  re¬ 
leased  through  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter. 

When  was  the  first  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  made  in  the  United  States? 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  birthplace  of  the  fertilizer 
industry  is  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Records  show  that  the  plant  was 
started  in  1849  but  that  no  fertilizer 
was  manufactured  until  1850.  Of 
course,  some  fertilizer  materials 
such  as  guano  and  nitrate  were  pre¬ 
viously  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  The  best  records  available 
indicate  that  ground  bone  was  first 
used  as  fertilizer  in  the  United 
States  in  1825.  It  was  not  until  1835, 
however,  that  Escher  suggested 
treating  bones  with  acid  to  increase 
the  Solubility  of  the  phosphorus 
which  they  contain. 

Does  soil  reaction  (degree  of 
acidity  of  alkalinity)  influence  the 
availability  of  plant  food  elements 
in  the  soil? 

It  certainly  does.  Most  of  the  plant 
food  elements  are  quite  readily 
available  between  pH  6.5  and  pH 
7.0.  Remember  that  pH  7.0  is  neutral. 
Under  7.0  is  on  the  acid  side;  over 
7.0  is  alkaline. 

Can  hay  and  pasture  crops  be  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  Fall  with  results 
equally  as  good  as  spring  applica¬ 
tions? 

Most  of  our  agricultural  authori¬ 
ties  feel  that  fall  applications  are 
equally  as  effective  as  those  made 
in  the  Spring.  Where  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrogen  are  involved, 
recommendations  usually  specify 
holding  back  most  of  this  particular 
plant  food  until  Spring,  in  order  to 
safeguard  against  possible  loss  by 
leaching.  However,  the  other  two 
plant  foods,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  are  not  easily  lost  .from  the 
soil  and  can  go  on  in  the  Fall.  In  the 
Fall  it  is  usually  easy  to  get  on  the 
land.  Fall  applications  also  keep  the 
sod  vigorous  and  lessen  winter  in¬ 
jury.  Then,  too,  with  the  job  out  of 
the  way  more  time  will  be  available 
for  the  many  rush  jobs  in  the 
Spring.  m.  mc  v. 


Plant  the  seed  that  pays  off  at  harvest  time!  This  year, 
plant  Hoffman  Quality  Seed  .  .  .  clean,  hardy,  first-rate 
seed  that  gives  you  that  "headstart”  against  the  weather. 

Hoffman  has  all  the  seeds  you  need  — Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  Grass,  Ladino,  Soybeans,  Pasture  Grasses,  and  all 
others  adapted  to  your  area. 


Hoffman  seeds  help  take  the  risk  out  of  farming !  Let  them 
prove  what  Quality  seed  can  do  for  you! 


mt  FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK 
and  NEW  1955  SEED  GUIDE 


Fancy  seeing  you  here!.  .  . 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for 
the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer-agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
seeds  and  Funk  G  Corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  Farm 
Facts  Notebook.  It's  Filled  with  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  you  grow  better  crops,  get  better 
yields.  Contains  many  pages  for  notes.  Also, 
get  Free  copy  of  our  new  Farm  Seed  Guide  with 
information  on  all  new  seed  varieties.  Write 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Box  3  2. 


Wanted  for  Farming! 

More  Honey  Bees 


A  study  recently  concluded  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  shows  that  over  95 
per  cent  of  the  insects  of  value  for 
pollination  in  the  Ithaca  area  and, 
presumably,  much  of  the  Northeast 
are  honey  bees.  In  past  years, 
bumble  bees  and  wild  bees  were 
more  important  pollinators.  As  fields 
were  made  larger,  hedgerows  done 
away  with  and  farming  intensified, 
though,  nests  and  food  supply  for 
these  wild  pollinators  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  They  died  or  moved  else¬ 
where. 

Pollination  is  the  main  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  honey  bee.  But  many 
men  keep  bees  for  the  honey  they 
produce.  There  are  about  600,000 
beekeepers  in  the  United  States.  To 
make  a  living  from  bees  requires 
that  one  have  500  or  more  colonies 
in  groups  of  forty  or  fifty  placed  a 
few  miles  apart.  It  is,  of  course,  al¬ 
most  indispensable  to  the  tree  fruit 
grower  to  have  bees. 

The  farmer  who  gives  up  a  small 
plot  of  land  in  some  remote  corner 
of  his  farm  to  a  beekeeper  can  be 
sure  his  clovers  will  receive  adequate 
pollination.  They  will  be  more  apt 
to  reseed  year  after  year.  A  farmer 
half  a  mile  or  more  from  a  bee  yard 
often  finds  his  permanent  pastures 
and  hayfields  do  not  contain  an 
abundance  of  clovers;  reseeding  is 
necessary.  Having  bees  about  surely 
does  not  make  reseeding  of  fields 
unnecessary,  but  clovers  do  reseed  to 
a  greater  extent  when  there’s  plenty 
of  bees  nearby  to  visit  all  the  flow¬ 
ers.  For  example,  red,  alsike,  white 
Dutch  and  other  clovers  have  100  to 
200  flowers  on  each  head.  Each 
flower  is  capable  of  producing  a  seed 
but  it  must  be  visited  to  do  so.  To  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  amount  of  seeds 
there  must  be  100  to  200  bee  visits 
per  head.  There  can  be,  of  course, 
many  hundred  heads  per  square 
yard.  An  Ohio  extension  specialist 
says  there  are  about  400,000,000  indi¬ 
vidual  florets  in  an  acre  of  alsike 
clover  and  216,000.000  in  an  acre  of 
red  clover.  For  each  to  produce  a 
seed,  of  course  each  must  be  visited. 
The  honey  bee  has  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  which  florets  have  been  visited 
and  which  have  not.  This  means 
some  florets  receive  many  visits 
while  others  may  receive  a  few  or  no 
visits  at  all. 

One  author  estimates  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  500  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
per  acre  requires  that  honeybees 
visit  and  pollinate  38  million  blos¬ 
soms.  Another  states  that,  when  bees 
were  not  present  in  fields,  red  clover 
produced  only  0.49  seeds  per  head 
and  Ladino  clovers  produced  about  3. 
When  one  colony  of  bees  per  acre 
was  present,  red  clover  produced  61.5 
seeds  per  head  and  Ladino  produced 
149.  In  Texas,  fields  of  vetch  with  no 
honey  bees  within  '  two  miles  pro¬ 
duced  only  410  pounds  of  seed  per 


acre.  Fields  with  one-tenth  to  one 
colony  of  bees  per  acre  within  one 
mile  made  713  pounds  and  fields  with 
one  and  a  half  to  three  colonies  per 
acre  within  half  a  mile  produced 
1,277  pounds  of  seed.  That  the  yield 
reached  even  410  pounds  per  acre  on 
the  fields  which  were  without  honey 
bees  nearby  "was  due  to  pollination 
by  wild  bees  and  by  wind  and  rain. 
Bees  will  fly  as  far  as  four  or  five 
miles  to  a  feed  supply,  but  that  dis¬ 
tance  of  flight  is  rare. 

Present  haying  methods,  and  often 
pasturing  methods,  remove  many  of 
the  flowers  before  they  ripen.  But, 
no  hay  field  blooms  at  exactly  the 
same  time  and,  in  many  instances, 
there  is  time  for  mature  seed  to  form 
before  harvest.  This  is  especially  true 
of  birdsioot  trefoil.  With  this  plant, 
the  seed  pod  shatters  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe;  other  plants  are  better 
at  retaining  their  seed.  Some  fields 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  which  are  still  in 
production  in  this  area  were  planted 
in  the  late  1930’s  under  the  C.C.C. 

In  pastures  where  close  grazing  is 
not  practiced,  the  clovers  have  a  good 
chance  to  reseed  if  they  receive 
enough  bee  visits.  But  even  where 
pastures  are  closely  grazed  one  will 
find  some  bloom,  even  if  it  be  only 
that  around  the  heaps  of  manure 
where  the  animals  do  not  eat  closely. 
Each  head  in  bloom  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  10  to  200  seeds,  but  only  if  it 
receives  a  large  enough  number  of 
bee  visits.  Red  clover  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.  A  root-eating  insect 
destroys  the  plants,  but  still  we  see  it 
reseeding.  Red  clover  reseeds  best 
in  the  vicinity  of  bee  yards. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
taken  an  interest  in  providing  bee 
pasturage  for  beekeepers  and  also 
for  fruit  and  seed  ci*op  farmers.  As 
a  part  of  a  whole  farm  plan  it  may 
recommend  special  plants  of  good 
nectar  supply  for  land  classes  VII 
and  VIII.  Usually  the  crop  plants  of 
a  farm  provide  sufficient  bee  pastur¬ 
age,  but  there  are  sometimes  gaps  in 
the  continuity  of  feed  supply.  When 
there  are,  special  plantings  are  re¬ 
commended.  On  the  fruit  and  dairy 
farm  of  Ralph  Easterbrook  in  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.,  for  instance, 
SC§  Technician  Roscoe  Johnson 
found  that  a  small  planting  of  sweet 
clover  would  provide  for  a  complete 
bee  pasturage,  with  the  other  farm 
crop  plants,  throughout  the  food¬ 
gathering  year  of  the  bees.  So  Mr. 
Easterbrook  put  it  in  and  it  has 
worked  out  successfully. 

Our  present  farming  methods  are 
doing  away  with  wild  bee  popula¬ 
tions.  Unless  our  beekeepers  begin 
to  get  larger  honey  crops  than  they 
have  been  getting  over  the  past  few 
years,  we  may  very  well  see  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  honeybee  population. 

Roger  A.  Morse 


This  beeyard  insures  a  good  set  of  clover  seed  in  the  vicinity  year  after 
year.  Farmers  for  half  a  mile  around  find  plenty  of  clovers  in  hayfields 

and  pastures.  i 


February  5,  1955 
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Will  the  milk  can 

Every  day,  research  in  agriculture 
tends  to  outmode  old  farming  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment  by  developing 
new  and  more  efficient  ways  of 
doing  things. 

One  important  and  revolution¬ 
ary  change  taking  place  fast  in 
dairy  farming  areas  is  the  bulk 
tank  method  of  handling  milk.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  old  familiar  milk 


be  next  to  go? 

cans,  the  farmer  now  stores  his 
milk  in  tanks.  The  trucker  pumps 
the  milk  from  the  tanks  and  trans¬ 
ports  it  in  tank  wagons. 

This  bulk  tank  method  of  han¬ 
dling  milk  has  definite  advantages. 
It’s  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle 
the  milk  this  way  and  it  keeps  the 
milk  cleaner.  It  may  well  spell  the 
doom  of  the  old  milk  can. 


WHAT’S  BEST  IN 
MAINTENANCE? 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant 


Here  is  a  high-quaiity  gear  lubri¬ 
cant,  perfect  for  all  conventional 
transmissions  and  differentials.  It 
eliminates  the  problem  of  keeping 
three,  four,  or  even  more  different 


lubricants  on  hand.  Gulf  Multi- 
Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  is  non-cor¬ 
rosive.  Available  in  5-gal.  cans, 
14-  and  55-gal.  drums;  SAE  grades 
80,  90,  140. 


You  farm  better  when 


you  farm  with  GULF! 


Gulfpride  H.D.  — the  high  detergency  motor  oil— keeps  en¬ 
gines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 

Gulf  Ail-Purpose  Farm  Grease  -saves  you  the  expense  and 
bother  of  keeping  a  number  of  separate  greases  on  hand. 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  GO  GULF 


t 


r* 
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Diamond  Jubilee 


ALOG 


64  Pages  in  FULL  COLOR 


Send  postcard  for  our  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Packed  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  and 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  More  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  are  depend- 
oble  and  top  quality. _ 


INTERLAKEN 


The  NEW  Seedless  Grape 


Golden  yellow  berriee 
have  delicious  tangy 
flavor.  Very  sweet.  Eat 
them  whole.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  SEEDLESS. 
Hardy,  Disease  free. 
Ripens  August  15  — 
September  1. 

ROMULUS —  Similar 
to  Interlaken  but 
ripens  2  weeks  later. 


postpaid 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
32  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVSLLE,  N.  Y. 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
'55  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  ’55  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN/  Inc 

Box  32R,  Landisville,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrate*,  describes  complete  nur¬ 
sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R2I5,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  £  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 

20- B  n 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


DWARF 
FRUIT 

TREES 

16  VARIETIES 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space.  Produce 
high  quality,  full  size  fruit  2nd  year  after  planting. 
Our  trees  are  budded  on  hardy,  vigorous  Mailing  stock. 


MALONEY 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

34  CIRCLE  ROAD  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


3 LU£BBm‘ES 


Write  now  for  FREE  Color  Catalog!  Big 
values  in  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Evergreens. 
Sturdy,  strong  rooted  stock,  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Our  71st  Year. 


A  KID!  EC.  Cortland,  North- 
ArrLEJ.  ern  Spy,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Red  &  Yellow 
Delicious,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing. 

PF  A  pc.Bartlett,  Seckel 
rtMKJ.ciaDBS  Favorite 
Dutchess. 

PEACHES:,”  a  1  e  Haven 


$3.25 


EACH 

POSTPAID 


Clapps  Favorite!  (  3  for  $8.95 


Red 


Golden  Jubilee, 
Haven,  Eiberta. 


CHERRIES:  M^or, North 


REPLACED  FREE 
IF  THEY  FAIL 
l  TO  GROW.  FREE 
PLANTING  GUIDE, 


Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenton,  N.  J. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

M  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


1  » s 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES’ 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
‘S  resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
t  table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 

yS&BBm  postal  today  for  125  seed  ETHSCIT 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  f  l»EE 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  428  Rockford,  ILL 


EVERGREENS 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  1955  price  list. 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


TREES  loc 


PE  AC  H 
-  and 
APPLE 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries.  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


TKAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-551,  Allen,  Md. 


HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 

10  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  $1.00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST.,  NIAGARA  FALLS  13,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERCUP  —  Famous  for  flavor 


41ARRIS  SEEDS 

WE’VE  BEEN  SNOOPING  THIS  WINTER! 

•'*.  .  at  the  Supermarkets,  that  is,  and  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  number  of  Buttercup  Squash  in  the 
shopper's  baskets.  Apparently  they’ve  discovered  that:  (1) 
Buttercup's  thick,  dry  flesh  has  smooth  texture  and  extra  fine 
flavor;  (2)  The  inside  is  almost  completely  filled  with  deep 
orange  flesh;  (3)  They  are  just  the  right  size  for  a  family; 
(4)  They  keep  well  in  storage;  (5)  They  are  excellent  for 
freezing.  We  have  an  especially  fine  strain  of  Buttercup. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
You’ll  like  our  honest  descriptions,  candid  illustrations  and 
helpful  cultural  notes. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CAT ALOG  mw  Aeadij 


Latest  in  Weed  Control 


The  annual  Northeastern  Weed 
Control  Conference  was  held  Janu¬ 
ary  5-7  in  New  York  City.  This  an¬ 
nual  meeting  brings  together  the 
leaders  in  scientific  investigation  of 
methods  for  controlling  weeds  in 
farm  crops.  While  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  discussions  is  high¬ 
ly  technical,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  of  practical  value  is  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  the  talks. 

In  the  presentation  of  their  papers 
dealing  with  various  subjects  rela¬ 
tive  to  weed  control,  the  speakers 
necessarily  use  long,  technical  chem¬ 
ical  names  for  the  herbicides  discus¬ 
sed.  However,  in  this  report  we 
will  use  the  more  common  trade 
names  because  they  represent  the 
trade  designation  under  which  vari¬ 
ous  products  can  be  obtained.  Some 
of  the  newer  herbicidal  chemicals 
have  not  as  yet  been  placed  on  the 
market,  and  these  must  therefore  be 
discussed  by  their  chemical  names. 
They  are  especially  significant  be¬ 
cause  of  their  promise  with  respect 
to  weed  control. 

In  an  interesting  report  relative  to 
nw  classes  of  herbicides,  L.H.  Han¬ 
nah  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  brought  out  that  many  work¬ 
ers  have  reported  that  annual 
grasses  are  becoming  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  most  cultivated  crops.  He 
stated  that  last  December  a  leading 
weed  specialist  reported:  “So  far, 
there  has  been  no  new  herbicide  that 
will  take  annual  grasses  out  of  corn, 
and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  one 
soon,  since  both  types  of  plants  be¬ 
long  to  the  grass  family”. 

But  Annual  Grasses  Can  Be  Killed 

Nevertheless,  even  as  this  state¬ 
ment  was  being  made,  certain  com¬ 
pounds  were  already  doing  the  job. 
Certain  amides  of  chloroacetic  acid, 
including  a-chloro-N,  N-diallylace- 
tamide  and  a-chloro-N,  N-diethylace- 
tamide  show  promise  as  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  herbicides  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  appears  that  one  will 
soon  be  able  to  eliminate  weedy 
grasses  from  among  certain  other 

grasses,  as  well  as  broadleaf  crops 

without  injury  to  the  crop.  The 

a-chloroacetamides  selectively  elim¬ 
inate  various  foxtail  species,  in¬ 
cluding  giant  foxtail,  crabgrass  and 
certain  other  annual  weedy  grasses 
without  damage  to  cultivated  agro¬ 

nomic  and  horticultural  crops. 

One  of  the  outstanding  new  hei'bi- 
cides,  Dalapon,  which  is  active  on 
grasses,  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany.  A  discussion  of  this  herbicide, 
with  emphasis  on  its  translocation, 
was  presented  by  Professor  P.  W. 
Santelmann  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Professor  C.  J.  Wil¬ 
lard  of  Ohio  State  University.  Dala¬ 
pon  wTas  found  to  be  easily  translo¬ 
cated  through  living  quackgrass 
rhizomes.  Translocation  occurred 
very  well  when  shoots  12  to  18  cm. 
tall  were  treated  at  concentrations 
of  50,000  parts  per  million  (p.p.m.) 
or  higher.  When  the  mechanism  of 
translocation  was  studied  by  using 
dark  periods  before  treatment  in  or¬ 
der  to  deplete  the  leaves  of  photo- 
synthates,  it  was  found  that  Dalapon 
probably  is  translocated  with  photo- 
synthates  in  plants,  but  that  thi§  is 
not  the  only  means  of  translocation. 
Dalapon  was  found  to  enter  the  leaf 
rapidly,  enough  entering  in  five  min¬ 
utes  to  damage  the  treated  leaf. 
Within  30  minutes  after  treatment, 


enough  had  entered  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  translocated  out  and  to  kill 
the  untreated  shoot,  but  it  took  at 
least  three  hours  for  this  transloca¬ 
tion  to  occur. 

f 

Weed  Killer  Moves  from  Leaves 
to  Tough  Roots 

Amizol  is  the  trade  name  used  by 
the  American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  chemical  3-amino-l,  2,  4- 
triazole.  Work  with  this  product  was 
reported  by  A.  H.  Tafuro,  R.H. 
Beatty  and  R.  T.  Guest.  They  stated 
that  Amizozl  had  been  tested  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  extensive  field 
trials  for  the  past  three  years  for 
growth-regulating  properties.  When 
this  material  is  sprayed  onto  plants, 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  aerial 
parts  of  plants  and  is  translocated 
within  the  plants.  They  stated  that 
three  years’  work  on  Amizol  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  has  shown  that 
this  chemical  is  an  excellent  cotton 
defoliant  with  the  unique  property 
of  inhibiting  regrowth.  This  chemical 
has  shown  promise  for  use  as  a  herb¬ 
icide  on  some  perennial  broadleaf 
weeds  and  grasses,  such  as  Canada 
thistle,  milk  weed,  quackgrass, 
Bermuda  grass  and  nut  grass.  Work 
in  Georgia  indicates  that  Amizol 
translocates  through  the  root  system 
of  nut  grass  beyond  the  first  nut  for¬ 
mation.  It  has  also  been  reported  in 
Georgia  that  Amizol  translocates 
through  Johnson  grass  root  systems 
when  applied  to  the  foliage.  Work 
done  at  the  American  Chemical 
Paint  Company’s  research  farm  dem¬ 
onstrated  similar  translocation  Ol 
Amizol  into  the  quack  grass  root  sys¬ 
tem  from  foliage  'application.  From 
tests  conducted  on  Amizol  it  was 
found  that  no  injury  was  observed 
on  either  corn,  soybeans  or  tomatoes, 
when  they  were  planted  seven  days 
after  Amizol  had  been  applied  to  the 
soil  at  both  four  and  eight  pounds 
per  acre.  Plants  outgrew  any  effect 
of  discoloration  within  two  to  three 
weeks.  Coi’n,  soybeans  and  tomatoes, 
planted  14  days  after  12  and  20 
pounds  per  acre  of  Amizol  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  produced  no  injury 
although  moderate  to  severe  injury 
developed  in  crops  planted  three 
days  and  seven  days  after  Amizol 
was  applied  at  these  rates. 

Urea  Requires  Special  Agitation 

Proper  application  of  urea  herbi¬ 
cides  in  conventional  spray  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  more  difficult  than 
application  of  many  other  weed 
killei’s  due  to  low  solubility.  This 
has  made  it  desirable  to  formulate 
them  as  wettable-  powders.  L.  E. 
Creasy  and  C.  E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  E.I. 
du  Pont,  reported  that  mechanical 
agitation  is  generally  preferred  and. 
where  present,  is  usually  adequate. 
Observation  and  consideration  of 
basic  principles  make  it  evident  that 
the  mere  presence  of  a  mechanical 
agitation  assembly  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  assure  adequate  agitation.  A 
common  cause  of  poor  mechanical 
agitation  is  the  operation  of  the  agi¬ 
tator  at  slower  than  normal  speeds. 
This  often  occurs  when  the  pump 
capacity  is  greatly  above  that  re¬ 
quired  for  spraying  and  the  power 
unit  is  operated  at  a  reduced  speed. 
Air  agitation  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  not  considei’ed  effective  for  agi¬ 
tation  of  wettable  powder  formula¬ 
tions  and  has  the  serious  drawback 
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of  inducing  excessive  foaming.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  wettable  powder 
may  be  carried  into  the  foam  as  bur¬ 
den  and  result  in  inaccurate  applica¬ 
tions. 

Modern  Adapted  Equipment 
Is  Needed 

In  their  talks  concerning  available 
equipment  for  applying  various 
kinds  .of  solubles,  emulsions,  and 
wettable  powders,  Professors  E.  D. 
Markwardt  and  W.  W.  Gunkel  of 
Cornell  pointed  out  that  the  equip-; 
ment  needs  for  spraying  herbicides! 
have  greatly  changed  since  farmers! 
first  started  applying  2-4-D.  A  simple,! 
inexpensive  sprayer  with  a  small 
gear  pump  seemed  to  be  adequate! 
then. However, as  new  chemicals  were; 
found  which  required  higher  rates 
per  acre  and  were  abrasive  or  corro¬ 
sive  to  the  equipment  or  caused, 
nozzle  and  strainer  clogging,  the 
need  for  better  equipment  increased. 
Growers  and  custom  operators  de¬ 
manded  more  durable,  less  trouble¬ 
some  equipment  and,  also,  equip¬ 
ment  that  could  be  used  for  a  greater 
variety  of  spraying  jobs.  The  equip¬ 
ment  industry  responded  with  better- 
valves,  strainers,  pressure  regulators,! 
pumps,  nozzles,  booms  and  mounts. 
They  used  metals  and  synthetic 
rubbers  that  better  withstood  the 
action  of  the  chemicals  and  had  a 
longer  life.  Hardened  steel  nozzles 
lasted  longer  when  spraying  abras¬ 
ive  sprays  and  a  more  uniform  ap¬ 
plication  was  possible.  The  inexpens¬ 
ive  pumps  which  were  adequate  for 
five  or  10  gallons  per  acre  of  2-4-D 
sprays  wore  out  rapidly  when  used 
with  some  of  the  more  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Many  growers  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  need  for  equipment 
and  particularly  a  pump  that  would 
have  a  longer  life  when  used  with 
wettable  powders.  It  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  grower 
to  select  carefully  a  pump  that  would 
meet  his  needs.  Factors  that  must  be 
considered  in  selecting  a  pump  for 
a  sprayer  are:  type  of  materials  to 
be  used;  spraying  pressures  re¬ 
quired;  capacity  of  the  pump,  based 
on  width  of  boom,  speed  of  travel, 
rate  per  acre  applied;  and  cost. 

R.  W.  Duck 
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"Your  Grandfather  sold 


Pennsylvania 

The  Soil  Conservation  Program  as 
it  is  being  administered  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  today,  especially  since  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  turned  its  administra- 
tion  over  to  the  states,  has  become 
a  mere  political  racket  and  an  out¬ 
right  swindle  that  benefits  only  the 
politically  appointed  bureaucrats  in 
the  offices. 

The  State  here  has  taken  all  func¬ 
tions  away  from  our  duly  elected 
repi'esentatives,  except  one,  i.  e.,  the 
election  of  the  county  chairman  for 
soil  conservation,  a  man  we  never 
see  and  who  is  unknown  to  us,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  clerks  — 
some  of  them  females  appointed  by 
their  husbands  to  their  jobs  —  of  the 
marketing  administration.  These 
people  have  not  the  slightest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  soil  conservation,  or  even 
farming,  but  they  can  and  do  nullify 
some  of  the  best  decisions  made  by 
the  Soil  'Conservation  technicians. 

When  a  farmer  has  carried  out  a 
successful  program  on  his  land  and 
has  done  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
spent  many  of  his  hard-earned  dol¬ 
lars  on  it,  he  is  confronted  with  a 
lot  of  impossible  red  tape  and  in¬ 
significant  technicalities  by  which 
fie  is  deprived  of  some,  and  in  some 
cases,  all  of  the  promised  benefits. 

Formerly,  our  elected  representa¬ 
tive  (all  farmers)  came  out,  looked 
over  the  work  done  and  would  make 
their  recommendations  and  author¬ 
ize  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  next 
year.  But,  since  the  clerks  took  over, 
everything  is  done  only  on  paper 
and  the  farmer  must  go  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  administration  office,  hat  in 
hand,  and  cowtow  to  the  clerks. 

A  fine  situation,  indeed. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  h.  l.  d. 


¥C  FERTILIZERS!" 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  known  and  trusted 
by  this  young  man  starting  out  in  business. 

Ever  since  he  can  remember,  his  father 
and  grandfather  have  been  selling  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  and  more  and  more  good  farmers  in 
his  neighborhood  have  been  buying  and 
using  these  better  fertilizers. 

For  60  years,  in  many  communities  in 
many  states,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  has  been  making  and  holding 
friends  .  .  .  agents  and  dealers  like  John 
Smith  &  Son  .  .  .  and  good  farmers  every¬ 
where  who  try  V-C  Fertilizers  and  then 
keep  on  buying  and  using  V-C  Fertilizers. 

More  than  5,000  reliable  dealers  have 
been  supplying  their  customers  V-C  Ferti¬ 
lizers  continuously  for  at  least  10  years. 
Many  of  these  dealers  have  handled  V-C 
Fertilizers  for  30,  40  or  50  years  and  longer,. 

Such  well-established  loyalty  among  so 
many  fine  folks  is  a  mighty  sound  endorse¬ 
ment  for  V-C  Fertilizers.  It  means  that  year 


after  year  V-C  practical  farm  experience, 
V-C  scientific  research  and  V-C  manufac¬ 
turing  skill  continue  to  provide  better  and 
better  fertilizers  for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 
It  also  means  that  when  you  buy  V-C 
Fertilizers,  you  are  getting  an  honest  and 
dependable  product  manufactured  and  sold 
by  people  who  value  your  friendship  and 
your  confidence. 

See  your  V-C  agent  or  dealer  today.  He 
is  a  good  man  to  know  and  do  business  with. 
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Lime  —  Wheelhorse  of  the  Soil 


to  Farm  with 


You  get  more  plant  food  for  your  money,  you? 
crops  get  extra  growing  energy  that  pays  off  in 
highest-quality  yields  and  bigger  profits  when 
you  farm  with  energized  Vertagreen. 

Every  year  thousands  of  farmers  report  new 
crop  records,  amazing  growing  results  with 
Vertagreen.  Extra  strength,  perfectly  blended 
Vertagreen  feeds  crops  completely,  helps  carry 
them  through  dry  weather  and  provides  real 
growing  power  from  planting  right  through  to 
the  harvest. 

And  Vertagreen  actually  costs  you  less  in  the 
long  run.  See  your  friendly  Armour  agent  today. 
Ask  him  for  Vertagreen  in  the  analysis  especially 
prepared  for  crops  and  soils  in  your  section. 


ORDER  NOW! 


Be  sure.  Have  Vertagreen  on  hand 
when  you  need  it.  Get  your  order  in 
now.  Prompt  delivery  may  be  difficult 
on  late  orders. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Ray  Barta 
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Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle, 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 
Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

AMAZING  new  kind  of  lire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  “Presto"  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Knds  tires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  83.08!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
$20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
rise  as  a  demonstrator  semi  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish).  MERLITE  INDUS- 

Sciencc’s  T*,ES’  Dtpt-  62’  1,4  East  32nd  St” 
New  Midget  T , , 

Miracle  Mopa  Company,  Eta., 

"‘PRESTO”  Montreal  1,  P.  Q. _ 


New  York  16,  N.  Y.  IN  CANADA: 

371  Dowd  St.. 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent, 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  G. 


PATENTS 


-LEE — GOODRICIh 

AND  OTHER  t  FADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

ilMttZiP 1  WHOLESALE 

TO“s 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing.  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5.75  Postpaid. 
F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY.  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 

that  toxic  elements  accumulate  there 
and  prevent  plants  from  rooting  as 
deeply  as  they  naturally  would.  In 
such  cases,  plowing  lime  under  or 
placing  it  on  the  plow  sole  decreases 
subsoil  acidity  more  quickly  than 
disking  it  in.  If  some  lime  is  deeply 
placed,  just  as  much  should  be 
disked  in.  The  acidity  of  soil  near 
the  surface,  where  all  young  plants 
must  start  and  below  which  roots  of 
many  plants  never  penetrate  must 
be  counteracted. 

So-called  ‘plow  pans’  are  some¬ 
times  formed  by  frequent  tillage 
operations  at  the  same  depth;  they 
retard  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
water,  air,  and  the  roots  of  plants. 
Where  they  exist,  plow-sole  applica¬ 
tion  of  liberal  amounts  of  lime  may 
be  the  most  practical  way  of  open¬ 
ing  the  subsoil  and  thereby  improv¬ 
ing  drainage,  aeration,  and  the 
growth  of  crops.  Gypsum,  a  carrier 
of  calcium  which  does  not  change 
the  acidity  of  soils,  may  be  more 
effective  than  lime  on  impervious 
hardpans. 

Effects  of  Lime 

For  over  thirty  years,  the  writer 
and  his  associates  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  penetrative  effects  of  lime 
in  fine  sandy  loam  soil  on  the 
Agronomy  Farm  at  the  Storrs  (Con¬ 
necticut)  Experimental  Station.  A 
few  statements  based  on  findings 
and  results  illustrate  the  general 
principles  of  lime  as  related  to  farm 
soils  and  crop  production. 

Untreated  soil  at  the  station  is 
naturally  acid — pH  5.2 — and  requires 
about  four  tons  of  limestone  per 
acre  to  reduce  acidity  of  the  plow 
layer  to  a  pH  of  from  6.6  to  6.8.  As 
with  most  soils  in  humid  regions, 
the  subsoil  is  not  so  acid  as  the  plow 
layer  and  it  becomes  less  acid  as 
depth  increases.  Alfalfa,  a  deep- 
rooted,  lime-loving  plant,  grows  very 
well  if  the  plow  layer  is  limed  to 
low  acidity,  that  is,  above  pH  6.3.  In 
fact,  alfalfa  has  been  successfully 
grown  when  only  one  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre  was  mixed  with  the 
upper  two  inches  of  this  acid  soil. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  tenet 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lime  the 
whole  plow  layer  to  low  acidity.  It 
should  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  is  a  hand-to-mouth  practice 
and  not  generally  recommended. 

The  importance  of  time  in  lime 
penetration  is  shown  by  the  results 
on  some  permanent  grassland  plots 
at  the  Connecticut  Station.  After  two 
years,  limestone  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face  at  two  tons  per  acre  decreased 
acidity  of  the  second  inch  of  soil; 
after  five  years,  it  had  the  fourth 
inch  and,  after  eight  years,  the  sixth 
inch.  For  many  years,  the  surface 
layers  were  less  acid  than  the 
deeper  ones.  After  eighteen  years, 
however,  the  surface  inch  had  again 
become  more  acid  than  the  one  below 
it.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  generation, 
the  natural  processes  of  increasing 
acidity  overcame  the  neutralizing 
effects  of  lime  on  the  upper  inch  of 
soil.  For  actual  farming  conditions, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  practice 
to  add  another  two  tons  of  lime 
after  eight  or  ten  years. 

Amounts  of  Lime 

The  rate  of  lime’s  penetration  and 
its  effectiveness  in  deep  soil  levels 
can  be  hastened  if  more  lime  is 
spread.  For  example,  where  four 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre  were 
added  in  our  grassland  experiments, 
decreased  acidity  was  always  found 
deeper  than  it  was  on  the  plots 
which  received  only  two  tons.  At  the 
end  of  a  two-year  period,  those 
greater  depths  were  three  instead  of 
two  inches;  after  five  years  five  in¬ 
stead  of  four  inches,  and  after  eight 
years  eight  instead  of  six  inches.  Be¬ 
sides  greater  penetration,  the  four- 
ton  application  kept  the  near-surface 


layer  of  soils  neutral  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  two  tons  did. 

During  the  same  lengths  of  time, 
eight  tons  of  limestone  per  acre  de¬ 
creased  the  acidity  to  still  greater 
depths  than  did  the  four  tons.  Eight 
tons  is  an  impractcial  amount  to  ap¬ 
ply  at  one  time,  though,  especially  on 
the  surface.  Much  of  such  a  large  ap¬ 
plication  is  ineffective  for  several 
years  because,  even  during  wet 
weather,  soil  water  becomes  satur¬ 
ated  with  soluble  products  of  lime¬ 
stone  decomposition.  The  remaining 
lime  must  await  absorption  by  the 
soil  or  downward  movement  of  the 
lime  in  solution  before  it  can  itself 
dissolve.  It  would  be  a  better  prac¬ 
tice  to  space  such  heavy  amounts 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  results  of  another  experiment 
at  Storrs  illustrate  the  penetrative 
effects  of  mixed-in  lime.  During  a 
15-year  period,  limestone  at  eight 
tons  per  acre  was  mixed  with  the 
plow  layer.  Tests  of  samples  taken  20 
years  after  the  first  liming  showed 
that  the  acidity  of  the  upper  six 
inches  of  subsoil  had  been  decreased 
so  much  by  the  downward  movement 
of  soluble  lime  products  that  they 
had  the  same  reaction  as  the  tilled 
layei*.  Furthermore,  the  acidity  of 
even  the  third  foot  was  reduced  to 
a  measurable  extent. 

If  lime  is  spread  unevenly  on  a 
soil,  unevenness  will  persist  until 
the  patches  with  more  lime  are 
moved  and  mixed  with  those  with 
less  lime.  Unless  the  soil  itself  is 
moved  by  wind  or  water,  there  is 
very  little  lateral  movement  of  lime 
by  natural  forces.  Tillage  operations 
do  not  move  soil  more  than  a  foot 
or  two.  One  can  see  these  facts  il¬ 
lustrated  every  time  areas  of  a  field 
with  acid  soil  are  skipped  in  spread 
ing  lime.  The  growth  of  the  crop  is 
just  as  uneven  as  the  distribution  of 
the  lime.  Because  of  the  persistent 
effects  of  lime,  it  may  take  25  or 
more  years  for  a  haphazardly  limed 
field  to  approach  uniformity  again. 
And,  during  all  that  time,  the  un¬ 
limed  or  scantily  limed  areas  are 
either  not  producing  to  capacity  or 
are  not  successfully  producing  crops 
at  all. 

Overliming  Is  Not  Common 

Quite  frequently  one  sees  warnings 
against  overliming  soils.  Such  warn¬ 
ings  are  based  on  knowledge  that 
certain  minor  nutrient  elements  are 
somewhat  less  available  to  plants  in 
soils  limed  to  above  neutrality,  that 
is,  above  pH  7.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  boron  and  especially  manga¬ 
nese  are  the  elements  most  likely  to 
be  deficient.  In  the  writer’s  exper¬ 
ience,  however,  dry  weather  or  low 
soil  moisture  is  much  more  potent 
than  excessive  liming  in  rendering 
boron  unavailable.  And,  if  a  carrier 
of  boron  is  added  for  the  few  crops 
which  obtain  too  little  boron  during 
dry  periods,  there  is  little  need  to 
worry  about  overliming. 

The  availability  of  manganese  is 
reduced  more  by  liming  than  boron 
is.  On  the  other  hand,  manganese 
is  usually  much  more  prevalent  in 
soils.  Since  light  sandy  soils  contain 
less  manganese  and  are  more  easily 
overlimed,  one  should  be  careful  in 
liming  them.  The  point  to  emphasize 
here,  however,  is  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  injury  to  crops  from  liming 
if  the  usually  recommended  amounts 
are  spread  evenly.  In  fact,  it  is 
probable  there  are  a  thousand  acres 
of  underlimed  land  to  every  over¬ 
limed  acre  in  the  Northeast. 
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LOOK  HOW  MUCH  it  pays  to  package  in  film  made  of  BAKELITE  Polyethylene 


Data  supplied  by  The  Dobeckmun  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Apple  sales  went  up  34% 

Orange  sales  went  up  52%’’ 


That’s  the  experience  of  but  one  of 
many  big  supermarkets . . .  after  mer¬ 
chandising  fruit  packaged  in  film 
made  of  Bakelite  Polyethylene. 

A  very  important  point  for  growers 
and  shippers  to  remember  is  that 
packaging  in  polyethylene  bags  dras¬ 
tically  cuts  waste  at  the  retail  level. 
Premium  prices  at  the  grower  level 
are  better  protected. 

A  second  and  just  as  important 
advantage  is  the  ability  to  create 
brand  identity  at  the  grower  level. 
It  has  been  well  indicated  that  re¬ 
tailers,  even  though  they  do  their 


own  pre-packaging  today,  would 
prefer  to  buy  fruit  already  packaged 
in  polyethylene  (and  obviously  at  a 
higher  unit  price  than  growers  re¬ 
ceive  for  bulk  shipments ) . 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are 
suppliers  of  packaging  bags  made  of 
film  produced  from  Bakelite  Poly¬ 
ethylene.  See  your  own  local  sup¬ 
plier  and  get  the  facts.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  when  you  specify  film  made  of 
Bakelite  Polyethylene,  you  know 
the  resins  used  are  of  uniform  high 
quality  assured  by  Bakelite  Company, 
largest  producer  of  polyethylene. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  hHn  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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WORLD  RECORD  YIELD  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 
DEVELOPED  AND  FIELD-PROVED  IN  YOUR  AREA 


Genuine  PFISTER  SILAGE  HYBRIDS 

Give  you  a  PLUS  FACTOR  .  - . 


PFISTER  HYBRIDS  give  you 


Sometimes  you  have  to  hand  it  to  the  research  boys.  Take  silage, 
for  instance... 

During  the  past  10  years  great  strides  have  been  made,  and  P.A.G. 
now  makes  available  a  wide  variety  of  hybrid  seed-  field-proved 
especially  for  silage. .. hybrids  that  mature  at  just  the  right  time 
(even  in  cool  and  short  season  areas) ...  with  just  the  right  amounts 
of  sugar  and  moisture  content  for  proper  acid  action  and  succulent 
palatable  feed.  ..heavy  populated  stands  of  thick  leaved  plants  with 
tall,  solid  stalks  and  good  quality  ears. 


Distributed  by  L«  P.  GUNSON  &  COMPANY 

Rochester  1,  New  York 


With  Genuine  Pfister  special  silage  hybrids  you  get  a 
bonus... after  your  silo  is  filled,  any  uncut  areas  not 
used  for  silage,  are  top  yielders  in  shelled  corn... to 
feed  or  to  sell! 


For  more  information  on 
specific  hybrids  especially 
developed  for  ensilage 
in  your  locality,  or  for  any 
other  seed  corn  requirements, 
see  your  local  Genuine 
Pfister  Hybrid  dealer. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 
AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


At  Nut  Growers’  Meeting 


The  Northern  Nut  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  45th  annual  meeting 
recently  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  an  area 
well  known  to  nut  culturists.  The 
fertile  soils  and  moderate  climate 
provide  favorable  growing  conditions 
for  many  nuts.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  nut  tree  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  East  are  nearby. 

Chinese  chestnuts,  now  attracting 
much  attention  from  nut  grower's, 
were  featured  at  the  meeting.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  was  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  seedling  trees  versus  named 
varieties.  The  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seedling  trees  by  nurseries  in 
recent  years  has  made  their  useful¬ 
ness  a  lively  topic  at  gatherings  of 
nut  growers. 

Chinese  Chestnuts 

E.  Sam  Hemming,  of  Easton,  Md., 
has  raised  large  numbers  of  seedling 
Chinese  chestnuts  in  recent  years. 
The  seed  nuts  are  planted  in  nurs¬ 
ery  rows  in  the  Fall  as  soon  as  har¬ 
vested  and  before  they  dry  out.  The 
nuts  are  set  two  inches  deep  in  rows 
three  nuts  wide  with  seven  feet 
between  the  rows.  They  are  covered 
with  two  inches  of  sawdust,  then 
four  to  five  inches  of  soil  over  the 
sawdust.  The  soil  is  removed  in  the 
Spring  leaving  the  sawdust  as  a 
growing  season  mulch.  If  the  chest¬ 
nuts  are  not  planted  in  the  Fall,  they 
may  be  stored  over  winter  at  32° 
F.  in  polyethylene  bags  or  in  tin  cans 
with  a  hole  the  size  of  a  20-penny 
nail  in  the  lid.  Nuts  so  stored  ger¬ 
minate  well  when  planted  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits. 

Mr.  Hemming  stated  that  one-year- 
old  seedlings  transplant  better  than 
two-year-old  trees  and  these  in  turn 
transplant  better  than  older  trees. 

A  few  nurseries  are  now  selling 
budded  trees  of  named  varieties  of 
Chinese  chestnuts  that  have  been 
grown  in  recent  years.  These,  like 


McIntosh  apples,  or  Elberta  peaches, 
are  all  alike  and  perform  uniformly 
well.  Commercial  growers  who  are 
starting  large  chestnut  orchards  in 
Georgia  are  using  some  named  va¬ 
rieties:  Nanking,  Meiling,  Ruling 
and  Abundance  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  varieties  available. 

Grower  Plantings 

The  extensive  nut  plantings  of  W. 
W.  Posey,  Eden,  Pa.,  consist  of  115 
acres  mostly  planted  to  chestnut 
seedlings  raised  from  seeds  of  his 
own  selections;  these  came  from 
seeds  imported  from  China.  Near 
York,  Mr.  Posey  has  several  thousand 
more  chestnuts.  Among  them  are 
thriving  trees  of  the  Japanese 
chestnut  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
100-year-old  Stein  trees  near  Man- 
heim.  Some  were  cropping  heavily. 
John  Rick  of  Reading  is  another  en¬ 
thusiastic  nut  tree  planter  with  a 
large  collection  of  many  kinds  of 
nuts.  His  Oriental  and  American  per¬ 
simmons  were  of  much  interest. 

At  Lemasters.  Fayette  Etter  is 
growing  the  best  collections  of  nut 
trees  in  the  Northeast.  His  15-acre 
orchard  is  closely  planted,  but  poor 
varieties  are  discarded  as  soon  as 
their  lack  of  merit  becomes  evident. 
His  knowledge  of  nut  tree  varieties 
is  extensive  and  thorough.  In  his 
territory  are  thousands  of  seedling 
Persian  (English)  walnuts.  Mr.  Et¬ 
ter  has  seen  most  of  these  and  from 
them  has  selected  four  which  he  con¬ 
siders  outstanding.  Some  promising 
seedlings  of  Abundance  chestnut 
and  a  collection  of  hickories  and 
native  persimmons  were  other  feat¬ 
ures  of  interest. 

The  officers  elected  for  1954-55  are 
George  L.  Slate  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
president;  Gilbert  Becker  of  Climax, 
Mich.,  vice-pres.;  W.S.  Clarke,  Jr.  of 
State  College  Pa.,  treas.-  and  Spen¬ 
cer  Chase  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  secy. 

G.  L.  Slate 


Chain  Saws  for  the  Woodlot 


Here  is  a  dependable  light  chain  sa?o  that  will  take  either  an  18-  or  22-inch 
blade.  The  cutting  chain  is  easily  sharpened  and  it  is  automatically  oiled 
during  operation.  Guide  bar  is  adjustable  for  easy  notching  or  quick  felling. 


This  powerful  new  lightweight  chain  saw,  designed  especially  for  volume 
production  cutting  with  a  one-cylinder,  two-cycle,  five  horsepower  economy 
engine,  zips  through  even  the  toughest  timber  up  to  4JA  feet  in  diameter. 
It  has  an  automatic  one-Yiand  rewind  type  starter,  an  automatic  centrifugal 
clutch  that  requires  no  controls,  and  an  automatic  oiler  that  lubricates  the 
chain,  sprocket  and  bar,  also  a  dustproof,  rainproof  ignition  system. 
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Why  Doesn’t  Red  Clover  Last? 


Maybe  ifs  due  to  the  root  borer ;  Control 
means  a  longer  life  for  seedings  and 
possible  spectacular  increases  in  yield. 


OW  come  my  red  clover 
dies  out  after  the  first 
cutting?  That  is  a  good 
question.  Red  clover,  a 
perennial,  should  live 
many  productive  years. 
Yet,  many  seasons,  it 
recovers  slowly,  if  at  all,  after  the 
first  cutting  of  the  first  harvest 
year.  The  plants  become  unthrifty 
and  the  stand  diminishes.  Few 
red  clover  plants  live  into  the 


second  harvest  year. 

Root  diseases  and  insects  are 
almost  completely  responsible  for 
the  short  life  of  the  clover  plant. 


The  pupa  (left)  and  the  adult 
root  borer  are  shown  within  their 
tunnels  in  a  red  clover  root. 


An  insect,  the  clover  root  borer, 
tunnels  in  and  destroys  the  root. 
While  doing  so,  it  provides  an 
entry  way  for  disease  organisms. 

A  recent  survey  in  Ohio  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  average  red  clover 
field  supports  over  a  half-million 
borers  per  acre.  IF  is  estimated 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  grows 
over  750  trillion  borers  a  year. 
Even  in  these  days  of  billion-dol- 
lar  budgets,  750  trillion  root 
borers  is  a  difficult  figure  to 
imagine.  But,  750  trillion  root  bor¬ 
ers  in  a  single  line  would  reach 
four  times  the  distance  to  the 
moon.  The  root  borer  is  present¬ 
ly  distributed  throughout  the 
world  wherever  red  clover  is 
grown. 

The  adult  of  the  clover  borer  is 
a  brown  beetle;  the  larvae  is  a 
white  grub  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  inch  long.  The  adult  beetles 
fly  to  first-year  fields  in  the  early 
Spring,  about  the  time  that  spit- 
tlebugs  appear.  The  beetles  lay 
eggs  from  which  the  white  larvae 
hatch.  By  the  time  of  the  second 
cutting,  the  feeding  of  both  forms 
usually  is  severe  and  the  ability 
of  the  plant  to  survive  and  grow 
is  diminished.  The  beetles  over¬ 
winter  in  the  old  field  and  move 
to  new  fields  in  the  Spring. 

Present  recommended  control 
measures  in  most  states  call  for 
the  application  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  gamma  isomer 
of  benzene  hexachloride  (BHC) 
or  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
actual  aldrin  per  acre.  The  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  so  that  the 
insecticide  is  placed  on  the  soil. 
Dry  forms  of  it  are  usually  more 
cmcient  than  as  sprays.  The  ap¬ 
plication  can  be  made  any  time 
between  August  of  the  seeding 
year  and  late  April  of  the  first 
harvest  year. 

Recently  at  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  agron¬ 
omists  and  entomologists  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  and  more  efficient 
method  of  seeding  legumes  as 
well  as  a  better  control  of  the 
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clover  root  borer.  The  method 
consists  of  band  seeding  legumes, 
placing  an  insecticide  in  the  soil 
with  the  fertilizer  used  at  the  time 
of  seeding. 

The  band  seeding  method  for 
legumes  is  briefly  as  follows:  with 
oats  or  in  summer  seedings,  the 
oats  and  fertilizer  are  run  down 
the  same  spout  of  the  grain  drill. 
Rubber  hose  or  tubes  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  short  tubes  from 
the  clover-grass  seed  box.  The 
clover  seed  is  dropped  nine  to  12 
inches  in  back  of  the  disks  of  the 
grain  drill  and  directly  over  the 
fertilizer  band.  The  seed  tubes 
need  to  be  held  firmly  back  of  the 
disks  so  that  the  openings  of  the 
tubes  are  two  to  three  inches 
above  the  soil.  The  principle  ag¬ 
ronomic  advantage  gained  from 
the  method  is  a  good  start  for 
legume  seedings  which  can  com¬ 
pete  more  efficiently  with  the 
companion  grain  crop. 

Besides  the  agronomic  advant¬ 
age  gained,  the  band  seeding 
method  may  be  used  to  supply 
insecticides  to  red  clover  seedings 
for  control  of  the  clover  root 
borer.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 
a  special  operation  for  application 
of  the  insecticide  since  the  entire 
job  is  done  with  the  regular  seed¬ 
ing. 

To  prepare  the  insecticide-fer¬ 
tilizer  mixture,  add  three-fourths 
pound  of  actual  aldrin  to  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  used 
per  acre  (for  example:  mix  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  50  per 
cent  aldrin  with  300  pounds  of 
3-12-12  fertilizer  if  the  clover  is 
to  be  band  seeded  with  oats).  Af¬ 
ter  the  clover  has  been  band 
seeded,  the  insecticide  remains  in 
a  band  in  the  root  zone  of  the 
clover  plant.  The  insecticide  is 
stable  in  the  soil  and  remains  ef¬ 
fective  until  the  next  year  (the 
harvest  year)  when  the  root  borer 
adults  enter  the  field  to  lay  their 
eggs.  Results  with  this  new  band 
seeding  method  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  experimental  plots  at 
Wooster  and  show  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  a  generally  effective  control. 

Control  of  the  clover  root  borer 
often  results  in  spectacular  yield 
increase  in  second  cuttings  and 
an  increased  survival  of  the  red 
clover  plants.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  diseases  which  attack  the 
roots  of  red  clover  are  so  severe 
that,  even  though  the  root  borer 
is  controlled,  the  plants  do  not  re¬ 
main  vigorous  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  cutting.  C.  R.  Weaver 


The  roots  on  these  red  clover 
plants  have  been  tunneled  by 
clover  root  borers.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  they  have  become  infected 
with  disease  organisms.  The 
plants  will  die. 
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XPErT.S  agree  that,  along  with 
the  selection  of  good,  clean 
seed,  two  other  factors  play  a  big 
part  in  the  kind  of  crop  you  get  at 
i  harvest:  seeding  at  the  proper  time 
and  at  the  proper  rate.  And  you  can 
make  sure  of  getting  your  crop  in 
when  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
are  just  right  and  of  seeding  in  just 
the  right  quantity  with  a  high¬ 
speed  John  Deere  "FB-A"  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill. 

With  the  Model  "FB-A,"  you  can 
place  uniform  quantities  of  all  seed 
in  just  the  right  amount  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  available  soil  moisture, 
assuring  earlier  germination,  better 


development,  and  more  rapid  plant 
growth.  Moreover,  with  the  "FB-A," 
you  can  place  fertilizer  in  any  rec¬ 
ommended  quantity  as  you  plant — 
make  valuable  plant  food  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  the  foraging  roots 
of  hungry  young  plants.  A  special 
attachment  for  the  Model  "FB-A' 
makes  it  possible,  also,  to  sow  grass 
seed  in  one  operation  with  planting 
grain  and  fertilizing.  Another  attach¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible  to  band-seed 
grasses  and  legumes  directly  over 
the  fertilizer. 

Assure  yourself  of  better  crop 
yields  through  better  planting  with 
a  John  Deere  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill. 


The  sturdy  construction  of  the 
"FB-A"  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill  means 
it  will  stand  up  under  season  after 
season  of  long,  hard  service.  It's 
built  to  make  new  savings  for  you  in 
seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Fill  out  the  coupon  at 
right  for  your  free  folder  on  this 
popular  John  Deere  Grain  Drill. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


^yjorFRBE  Liter* 


SEE  YOUR 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALER 


ature 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  111.  *  Dept.  W37 

Please  send  me  a  free  Illustrated 
folder  on  the  John  Deere  "FB-A"  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Grain  Drill. 
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Pindar  Bros.  Named 


1954  New  York 
DeKalb  Corn  Champs 


The  Pindar  Brothers,  of  Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  New  York, 
took  the  State  DEKALB  CORN  Championship  when  their  selected 
5-acre  contest  plot  turned  out  a  crib-busting  yield  of  156.46 
bushels  per  acre.  Formerly,  big  growers  of  hops,  the  Pindar 
Brothers  had  a  total  of  80  acres  of  DEKALB  CORN  last  year.  Their 
selected  5-acre  contest  plot  was  planted  May  20th  and  treated 
with  commercial  fertilizer.  Congratulations,  Pindar  Brothers,  for  a 
fine  job  of  farming. 

89  NEW  YORK  FARMERS  FROM  2  5  COUNTIES  AVERAGE 
101.18  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  IN  THE  1954  SELECTED 
5-ACRE  DEKALB  CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 

An  average  of  over  101  bushels  of  corn,  made  up  of  yields  from  89  dif¬ 
ferent  New  York  farmers  from  25  counties,  certainly  shows  why  IT 
PAID  THESE  FARMERS  TO  RAISE  DEKALB  CORN.  Yes,  DEKALB  is 
known  as  a  "Great  Yielding  Corn"... that’s  why  for  15  straight  years, 
MORE  FARMERS  HAVE  PLANTED  DEKALB  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CORN. 

COUNTY  WINNERS  IN  THE  1954  DEKALB 
SELECTED  5-ACRE  CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 


COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD 

COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD 

CAYUGA 

W.  T.  Wilson 

138.4B 

ONONDAGA 

L.  M.  Ripley 

107.58 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Lester  Ingham 

89.84 

ONTARIO 

White  Farm  Co. 

128.90 

CHEMUNG 

Ralph  Tanner 

95.53 

ORLEANS 

Lorenzo  Winkley 

98.13 

CHENANGO 

L.  D.  Wales  &  Son 

106.06 

OSWEGO 

Glenn  A.  Hardcastle 

155.20 

COLUMBIA 

DUTCHESS 

Irving  Fleming 
Overbrook  Farm 

133.55 

94.00 

RENSSELAER 

Vernon  Ketcham 

113.82 

ERIE 

Robert  Consier 

95.33 

SCHOHARIE 

Pindar  Bros: 

156.46 

GENESEE 

Arlon  Waite  &  Son 

117.50 

SENECA 

W.  H.  Caple 

77.46 

HERKIMER 

Elden  Brown 

96.40 

TOMKINS 

Lawrence  C.  Howser 

88.98 

LIVINGSTON 

R.  C.  Henderson 

141.13 

TIOGA 

Charles  P.  Leasure 

126.50 

MADISON 

Robotham  Farms 

108.42 

WASHINGTON 

William  J.  Connor 

100.15 

MONROE 

Alan  Wais 

99.89 

WYOMING 

J.  Raymond  George 

119.48 

ONEIDA 

Browka  Bros. 

113.87 

YATES 

Herbert  B.  Fuliagar 

89.1? 

DEKALE  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALE,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix 


MAKE  GRAIN 
HANDLING 
EASIER 


ELEVATORS 

Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  00. 

WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  .  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  S0?4S,  INC. 

*20  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Brocton,  N.  Y.,  Grape  Cooperative 


While  I  read  with  interest  Robert 
Dyment’s  article,  “The  Concord 
Grape  Belt”,  in  The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er’s  January  14th  issue,  I  was  sorry 
that  the  author  did  not  devote  more 
space  to  the  development  of  the 
Grape  Cooperative  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  J.  K.  Kaplan. 

The  first  step,  which  took  19  full 
years  to  accomplish,  was  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Brocton  grape  industry, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  found¬ 
ing  of  National  Grape  Cooperative 
Association. 

A  second  step  to  help  provide 
some  security  for  the  growers  came 
in  1945  when  Mr.  Kaplan  bought  the 
then  milked-dry  remains  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co.,  and  established  new 
management,  new  laboratories  and 
products,  new  engineering  and  a 
progressive  sales  force.  All  of  this 
set  a  new  pattern  for  the  Concord 
grape  business  and  placed  the  now 
combined  Brocton  and  Welch  com¬ 
pany  in  the  forefront  of  the  industry. 

The  third  step  in  an  ever-growing 
concept  called  for  complete  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  industry  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  So,  in  1952,  Mr.  Kaplan 
turned  over  this  $15  million  com¬ 
pany,  95  per  cent  of  which  was  his 
own,  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Grape  Cooperative  Association.  The 
company’s  net  earnings  are  now  set 
aside  in  the  form  of  an  “ownership 
certificate”  to  each  grower  for  every 
ton  of  grapes  he  delivers  to  the 
plants.  By  this  simple  means,  appi'ox- 
imately  one-third  of  the  company’s 
original  valuation  is  already  owned 
by  the  farmers.  Thus  also,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  years,  National 
Cooperative  steps  over  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  role  as  a  bargaining  group  (on 
prices  paid  by  Welch)  and  into  the 
role  of  ownership  of  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Nor  is  that  the  whole  story.  The 
employee  organizations  were  recog¬ 
nized,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a 
joint  cooperative  program  for  greater 
productive  efficiency,  embracing 
workers,  managers  and  farmers. 


Here,  too,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
skeptics,  production  was  better  than 
ever,  to  so  great  a  degree  that  wage 
and  salaried  employees  received 
$339.000 — or  plus  12.88  per  cent  of 
their  straight-time  earnings — as  their 
share  of  the  greater  production  (over 
and  above  their  union  wage)  or  an 
average  “bonus”  of  $424  each.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  great  opportunities 
thus  afforded  towards  great  coopera¬ 
tion  between  farmers  and  wage  earn¬ 
ers  paves  the  way  for  higher  quality 
and  lower  price  to  the  consumer, 
upon  whose  buying  ability  all  pro¬ 
ducers  so  much  depend. 

To  the  experienced,  the  nation’s 
press  has  buried  a  great  story.  This 
just  cannot  be  because  of  lack  of 
reader  interest.  For  the  writer,  as 
one  of  its  explorers,  has  been  called 
upon  to  speak  of  it  before  a  number 
of  organizations:  Rotary,  church, 
farmer,  worker,  consumer,  schools 
and  colleges.  Without  exception, 
each  audience  listens  v/ith  rapt  at¬ 
tention  and  asks  many  questions,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  how  come  they 
never  heard  of  it  before! 

Contrast  this  with  the  tawdry  story 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  treatment 
of  its  farmer  members,  so  carefully 
recorded  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
all  through  the  years  and  on  which 
audiences  are  rather  well  informed. 
Here  is  something  to  inspire  farm¬ 
ers  to  do  things  for  themselves,  even 
as  have  the  grape  growers  but  for 
whose  self-grown  abilities  this  could 
not  have  been  achieved.  For  their 
abilities,  too,  have  been  consistently 
underestimated  by  the  professionals 
who  thus  manage  to  make  a  better 
living  out  of  farming  than  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves. 

It  is  these  reasons  that  this  story 
deserves  special  treatment  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  voice  of  the  farmers  like 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  for  in  it 
lies  true  inspiration  for  our  farm 
people.  E.  J.  Lever 

Pennsylvania 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  cf  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Farmer’s  Handbook  —  Based  on 
national  average  yields,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  one  acre  of  wheat  would 
feed  10  people  for  52  days,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  new,  1955  edition 
of  the  Farmer’s  Handbook  and 
Almanac,  published  by  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  17th 
edition  of  this  booklet,  just  off  the 
press,  includes  64  pages  of  useful 
and  interesting  information  for  the 
farmer.  Work-saving  hints,  harvest 
time  tips  and  farm  safety  practices 
are  all  included,  as  well  as  a  gesta¬ 
tion  table  and  a  chart  of  common 
commodity  weights.  Free  copies  of 
the  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Advertising  Department, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  500  S. 
Main  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book  —  This  at¬ 
tractive  nursery  catalog  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  commercial  berry 
grower  and  home  gardener.  It  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  the  popular 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  also 
includes  blueberries,  flowers,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  fruit  trees.  A  chapter 
devoted  to  planting  instructions  lists 
the  varieties  best  suited  for  each 
area.  It  may  be  had  without  charge 
by  writing  ’Rayner  Bros.,  Salisbury 
50,  Maryland. 

Past  experience  should  be  a  guide 
post,  not  a  hitching  post.  —  Vice- 
Chancellor  Williams ,  A.  and  ,  M. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Revolution  in  Farm 

Buildings 

By  Deane  G.  Carter 

•  Farm  Flocks  and  the  Dog 

Problem 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  That  Wonderful  Home- 

Cured  Pork 
By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 

fe.  Wild  Animal  Troubles 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

e  Steer  Gains  with  Hormones 
By  John  Quinn 

•  Hog  Worms,  Unlimited 
By  J.  James 

•  Birds  —  The  Farmer’s  Best 

Friends 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

e  New  Chestnuts  for  Old 
By  James  E.  Lawrence 

e  Bleeding  Disease  in  Chicks 
By  J.  K.  Blether,  D.  C.  Shelton 
and  G.  C.  Anderson 

9  Better  Hatching  Eggs 
By  Robert  R.  Parks 

®  The  Guinea  Bird 
By  David  R.  Green 

•  Niacin  Requirement  of 

Chicks 

By  G.  F.  Heuser 

®  We  Bought  Some  Geese 
By  Elizabeth  Bowlby 
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What  to  Look  for  in  Paints 


It  would  indeed  be  a  great  benefit 
to  all  readers  if  you  could  advise  us 
as  to  what  to  look  for  in  a  paint. 
There  are  a  great  many  paints  at 
varying  prices  and  the  chemical 
breakdown  varies,  too. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  on  three 
Faints,  all  priced  at  $6.00  a  gallon, 
two  are  good,  and  one  not  so  good 
(my  opinion): 

1.  Pigment  60  per  cent;  vehicle  40 
per  cent.  Pigment:  Titanium  magne¬ 
sium  50.5;  basic  sulphate  of  white 
lead  14.5;  zinc  oxide  26.5;  titanium 
dioxide  8.5.  Vehicle:  Linseed  oil  79; 
driers  4:  mineral  spirits  17. 

2.  Basic  lead  sulfate  7'  zinc  oxide 
21:  titanium  dioxide  7;  titanium  cal¬ 
cium  12;  magnesium  silicate  16;  raw 
linseed  oil  17;  heat  treated  oil  10; 
driers  4;  mineral  spirits  6. 

3.  Pigment  35  per  cent;  vehicle  65 

per  cent.  (This  is  the  one  I  question). 
Pigment:  Titanium  dioxide  10;  titan¬ 
ium  pigment  61:  magnesium  silicate 
15;  calcium  carbonate  14.  Vehicle: 
Processed  linseed  oils  22;  alkyd  resin 
24:  vegetable  oils  35;  thinners  and 
driers  19;  special  emulsifiable  vehicle 
30.  c.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania 

Most  experts  agree  that  white 
lead  paint  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  provides  an  opaque  pigment  and 
makes  a  tough  elastic  coating  when 
mixed  with  linseed  oil.  As  it  weath¬ 
ers,  it  reduces  to  a  chalk-like  sub¬ 
stance  which  sheds  off  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  This  “chalking  off”  in  effect  is 
a  self-cleaning  process.  It  also  makes 
an  excellent  base  for  repainting.  A 
good  white  lead  and  oil  paint  proper¬ 
ly  mixed  and  applied  to  a  dry  surface 
will  not  blister  or  peel.  It  will  give 
many  years  of  protection  and  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance.  It  actually  looks  bet¬ 
ter  six  months  after  it  is  put  on  than 
six  days  after  painting. 

For  a  priming  coat  on  new  wood, 
mix  three  parts  white  lead,  four  parts 
linseed  oil,  two  parts  turpentine.  For 
the  body  coat,  mix  two  parts  white 
lead,  one  part  linseed  oil  and  one 
part  turpentine.  For  the  finish  coat, 
mix  one  part  white  lead  and  one  part 
linseed  oil.  If  boiled  linseed  oil  is 
used,  no  drier  is  needed.  If  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  used,  drier  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  lead  in  each  of  the 
above  formulas. 

Since  the  proper  mixing  of  lead 
and  oil  paint  is  a  tedious  job  and 
must  be  done  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully,  the  best  procedure  for  the 
amateur  painter  is  to  purchase  a 
good  quality  ready-mix  paint.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  saving  time,  better  results 
will  be  had  if  a  colored  paint  is  de¬ 
sired.  In  ready-mix  paint  the  color  is 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  basic 
materials  and  also  stands  up  better — 
does  not  fade  as  rapidly — than  in  the 
lead  and  oil  paint  because  it  is  a 
harder  paint. 

A  good  ready-mix  paint  will,  have 
at  best  30  per  cent  (by  weight)  of 
the  pigment  composed  of  lead.  The 
formula  on  the  label  will  refer  to 
the  lead  as  basic  carbonate  white 
lead,  basic  sulfate  white  lead  or 
white  lead.  The  balance  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  should  be  zinc  oxide,  zinc  sul¬ 
fide  or  leaded  zinc  oxide.  Titanium 
dioxide  is  also  used  as  it  has  excel¬ 
lent  hiding  powers.  The  vehicle  is 
composed  of  a  drying  oil  and  a  vola¬ 
tile  thinner.  The  drying  oil  is  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  The  thinner  is  turpentine  or 
mineral  spirits.  At  least  67  per  cent 
of  the  paint,  by  weight,  should  be 
pigment.  A  good  general  ratio  of  pig¬ 
ment  to  vehicle  is  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  pigment,  no  more  than  40 
per  cent  vehicle  by  weight. 

Cheaper  paints  contain  transparent 
pigments  in  excessive  quantities.  The 
more  common  ones  are  magnesium 
silicate  (talc),  silica  (quartz  or  sand), 
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barium  sulphate,  and  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  (chalk)  kaolin  (china  clay). 
Many  of  these  are  used  to  provide 
bulk  or  body;  as  such,  they  are  adult¬ 
erants. 

Cheap  liquids  or  vehicles  in  paints 
may  be  identified  under  such  labels 
as  “paint  oil”,  oriental  oil,  fish  oil, 
“boiled  oil”  (other  than  linseed). 
Water  in  a  paint  may  be  labeled  as 
“emulsified  solution”,  “collodial  solu¬ 
tion”,  or  “aqueous  body  agent.”  No 
more  than  a  trace  of  water  should  be 
found  in  good  exterior  paints.  Cheap 
paints  contain  as  much  as  35  per  cent 
water.  Titanium-calcium  and  Litho- 
pone  should  not  be  used  in  exterior 
paints  of  high  quality. 

In  reviewing  two  of  your  formu¬ 
las,  they  contain  insufficient  lead  sul¬ 
phate.  too  much  zinc  oxide  and  too 
much  titanium  magnesium.  The  third 
or  poorest  formula  is  indeed  inferior. 


It  has  no  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide  and 
contains  well  over  half  chalk  and 
silicate.  The  30  per  cent  “Special 
Emulsified  Vehicle”  may  very  well 
mean  the  vehicle  is  about  30  per  cent 
water.  The  alkyd  resin  is  a  cheap 
binder. 

To  sum  up,  the  best  paints  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  following  formulas: 

Pigments:  White  lead  80-90  per 
cent;  zinc  oxide  10-20  per  cent;  Ti¬ 
tanium  pigment  (dioxide  or  magne¬ 
sium)  5'  per  cent. 

Vehicle:  Linseed  oil  80-90  per  cent; 
Turpentine  or  Mineral  spirits  10-20 
per  cent;  Japan  Drier  5  per  cent. 

B.  K.  Sommers 

I  have  received  your  very  fine  re¬ 
ply  to  my  question  on  paint.  It  is 
most  complete  and  I  can  easily  see 
you  went  to  great  lengths  to  obtain 
this  information,  for  which  I  am  very- 
thankful.  This  finally  settles  a  point 
which  several  of  us  have  been  debat¬ 
ing  about  for  years;  also  I  can  see 
where  I  might  have  saved  money  m 


the  past  had  I  known  what  you  so 
clearly  explained  to  me  and  nr 
friends. 

Yours  is  a  wonderful  service  which 
even  money  cannot  buy.  Thank  yo: 
again.  c.  a.  b. 


burning  my  britches  behind  me!” 


DOWFUME  W-85 


ffgas  attack’’  on 
root-d  estroying 


pests 


•  •  • 


assures 


healthy  plant 


grow 


tli . . 


for  high  quality, 
high  profit 


crops 


•  •  • 


Dowfume  W-85 ,  applied  undiluted ,  is  ideal  for  low-cost  over-all 
and  row  treatment  before  planting. 


$$$&  ifer* . -J 

Good  stands  of  healthy  plants  are  result  of  Dowfume  W-85 
treatment. 


Uniform,  full-fleshed  strawberries  like  these  are  grown  in  Dowfume 
W-85  treated  soil. 


Nematodes,  wireworms  and  garden  centipedes  don’t 
have  a  chance  when  Dowfume®  W-85  is  injected  into 
field  soil  before  planting!  This  high-strength  ethylene 
dibromide  soil  fumigant  penetrates  into  those  levels 
where  crop  roots  take  up  fertilizer  and  moisture — 
and  where  soil  pests  can  spell  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  crop  and  a  poor  one.  Dowfume  W-85 
controls  root-attacking  pests— gives  your  crop  a  chance 
to  develop  the  healthy  root  systems  essential  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  production. 


Why  take  a  chance  with  infested  soil!  You’ll  find  it 
pays  to  plant  strawberries,  potatoes,  melons,  beans, 
cucumbers,  lettuce  and  other  summer  crops  in  soil 
treated  with  Dowfume  W-85.  It  is  designed  for  low-cost, 
large-scale  field  use.  Your  Dow  dealer  can  give  you 
local  recommendations  for  its  use  and  assist  you  in 
buying  or  building  simple  injection  equipment.  Treat 
your  cash-crop  acreage  this  season  with  Dowfume 
W-85.  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  company,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Sales  Department,  Midland,  Michigan. 


you  can  depend  on  DO W  AGRICUL TUR  I L  CHEM l CA LS 
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the  sKo 
that  makes  a 
difference 
because . . . 


I  NEW 

|  TRANSLUCENTf'Sf7o-£/?e' 

Q  allows  filtered  sunlight  to 
j*  light  up  storage  and 
working  areas 


"Dry  Tamp1* 

HIGHER-STRENGTH  STAVES 

manufactured  with  more 
material  and  33%  less  water 


SWiNG-IN  REFRIGERATOR- 
TYPE  REDWOOD  DOORS 

easier  feeding,  safer  climbing 


With  Marietta  you  see  the  difference  in 
silos  ...  in  looks,  in  dependability  you  real¬ 
ize  the  difference  in  labor-saving  and  time- 
saving  convenience.  You’ll  pocket  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cash  savings  from  better  feeding. 
laKe  advantage  of  rich  spring  grasses  .  .  . 
oruer  the  silo  that  s  “First  Class” — for  grass. 
THE  Ivn  MARIETTA  .  .  .  since  1916 
selling  the  durable  silo 
farmers  are  sold  on. 


ERANCH  '■  Roce  Rrf-  °*  Puloski  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md. 
r,rr,rn,  5192,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

OFFICES  .  Nqshville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

BOB  BARKER: 

1 

t  Please  send  me  your  silo  catalog  and  full  de- 
*  ,oils  0"  Morietto's  easy  ABC  financing  plan. 


Nome_ 


|  Address- 
f  City - 


-Sta te_ 


GROW 
YOUR  OWN 
FOOD 

WITH 

¥ 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


There  is  no  satisfaction  comparable  —  no  ex¬ 
ercise  healthier  —  no  thrill  so  great  as  raising 
your  own  vegetables  and  flowers.  Let  the 
' 'Chief "  do  the  heavy  work. 


POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 


With  a  few  implements  you 
can  do  every  garden  job 
easily,  quickly. 

Before  you  buy,  check 
the  "Chief".  Write  for 
literature. 


Consult  Y’our  Doctor. 


An  entirely  different  Truss.  SOFT, 
FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as  a  glove. 
BATHE,  SWIM,  WORK,  SLEEP  and 
PLAY  while  wearing  it. 

Save  Time,  Money,  Disappointment. 
W rite  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 
FM2S©  B.  3IIULEII,  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-B  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Forest  Preserve 

The  able  report,  made  by  Miss 
James,  on  Fay  Welch’s  speech  to  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  taxpayers  of  New 
York  State  who  read  the  December 
18  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
I  think  there  are  some  points  on 
what  might  be  called  the  other  side 
of  this  perennial  controversy  which 
might  also  be  of  interest. 

New  York  State  is  not  the  only 
State  that  has  large  forests  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  unit  of  govern¬ 
ment.  At  least  14  other  states  have 
public  forest  areas  that  are  larger 
than  the  Forest  Preserve.  Fercent- 
age-wise,  even  neighboring  New 
Hampshire  has  almost  twice  as  much 
land  in  her  public  forest  as  we 
have  in  the  Preserve.  The  forests  in 
these  other  states  are  used,  and  con¬ 
sequently  enjoyed,  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  are  ours. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  Forest 
Preserve  is  located  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  road.  It  is  this  15  per 
cent  that  gets  the  use.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  do  not  want  to 
tramp  through  the  woods;  instead 
they  want  campsites  and  conveni¬ 
ences.  For  instance,  at  John’s  Brook 
Lodge,  a  location  that  is  just  about 
a  three-mile  walk  over  a  good  trail 
from  the  road,  only  1,420  people 
registered  during  the  summer 
months  of  1951.  At  Fish  Creek 
Ponds  Campsite,  which  has  all  the 
conveniences  and  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble,  40,000  people  registered  during 
the  same  period.  During  the  past 
Summer,  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to 
see  “No  Vacancy”  signs  posted  out¬ 
side  of  the  campsite  and  lines  of  cars 
waiting  to  get  in.  Yet  surrounding 
these  campsites  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  state-owned  land  which  can- 


— Another  Side 

not  be  utilized  in  expanding  because 
it  would  require  the  cutting  of  trees, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  in 
regards  to  the  hunting  on  the  state 
lands.  The  same  15  per  cent  of  the 
land  gets  all  the  hunting  pressure. 
Very  few  hunters  want  to  walk 
several  miles  with  all  their  camping 
gear  and  realize  they  may  have  to 
walk  that  same  distance  again  with 
their  bucks  as  well.  Many  of  the 
more  remote  areas  of  state  land 
have  roads  to  them,  but  the  public 
is  not  allowed  to  drive  over  them 
even  though  they  have  been  built 
with  tax  money. 

Very  few  people  seem  to  realize 
what  it  costs  a  year  to  keep  these 
two  million  acres  of  state  land  for¬ 
ever  wild  and  relatively  unusable. 
The  State  pays  taxes  on  .the  land 
the  same  way  the  farmer  does.  It 
also  has  to  pay  for  protecting  and 
looking  after  this  land.  The  annual 
bill  runs  to  almost  $2,000,000. 

The  “forever  wild”  program  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  improve  the  high¬ 
ways  that  are  located  in  the  Pre¬ 
serve.  A  public  road  that  crosses  a 
portion  of  state  land  cannot  be 
widened  or  straightened  without  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  each 
road.  The  road  from  Long  Lake,  in 
Hamilton  County,  to  Newcomb  is  a 
good  example  of  this  hardship.  It  is 
a  very  crooked  and  narrow  piece  of 
blacktop  road  that  should  be  one 
of  the  main  arteries  of  travel.  In  the 
last  year  it  has  deteriorated  tre¬ 
mendously  and  should  be  rebuilt. 
The  money  has  been  available  to  do 
this  job  but,  because  the  road  goes 
across  state  land,  the  people  will 
have  to  put  up  with  the  road  for  at 
least  three  more  years,  sincQ  that  is 


the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be 
passed.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the 
roads  in  the  Adirondacks  that  are  in 
the  same  situation. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  state- 
owned  land  that  are  completely  en¬ 
circled  by  land  that  is  privately 
owned  and  posted.  These  pieces  are 
of  little  use  to  anyone  except  the 
people  who  own  the  surrounding 
land.  It  would  seem  that  is  would  be 
good  business  to  exchange  some  of 
these  lots  for  comparable  portions 
of  privately  owned  lands  that  are 
contiguous  to  present  state  holdings. 

The  Federal  Government  and  47 
other  States  have  managed  to  find 
ways  to  handle  their  forest  problem 
without  leaving  a  devastation  be¬ 
hind.  It  would  seem  that  the  people 
of  New  York  State  could,  too.  Con¬ 
servation  should  mean  wise  use,  not 
locking  up.  John  Stock 


Mabel  James’  piece  on  our  State 
Forests  in  the  December  18  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  reminds  us 
readers  to  be  constantly  vigilant 
and  on  guard  against  greedy  persons 
who  want  to  cut  the  people’s  Adiron¬ 
dack  forests  for  big  profits.  Our 
Adirondack  Forests  guarantee  our 
water  supply,  nail  down  our  topsoil, 
prevent  water  run-off  in  Spring, 
prevent  floods  that  sweep  precious 
topsoil  into  the  ocean,  keep  our 
wells  and  reservoirs  well  filled,  keep 
our  rivers  controlled  and  steady. 
Italy,  China,  the  Near  East  and 
other  countries,  where  mountain 
forests  were  cut  down,  stand  as  a 
dire  warning  to  us.  As  Mabel  James 
truly  said:  “the  Adirondack  (Forest) 
wilderness  is  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  New  York  State.”  May  God  long 
preserve  it  for  the  people. 

Frank  Denny 


When  Lincoln  left  the  capital, 

For  destination  far  and  dim, 

There  were  four  others,  gone  before, 
Awaiting  him. 

His  weary  eyes  took  little  note; 

His  country’s  troubles  on  his  head, 
His  thoughts  confused,  how  could  he 
know. 

Men  thought  him  dead? 

And  then  a  voice  he’d  never  heard, 
Yet  knew,  said  calmly, “Rest,  my  son,” 
And  Lincoln  slept  at  the  command 
Of  Washington. 

When  he  awoke,  refreshed,  he  found 
Beside  his  couch  the  office  chair 
He  used  in  Springfield  long  ago, 

A  lawyer  there. 

The  sight  of  that  familiar  thing 
Helped  him  to  span  the  fearful  space 
Between  two  worlds.  It  marked  his 
new 

Abiding  place. 

He  stood  beside  it  while  those  four 
Received  him  as  old  friends  would  do. 
He  knew  them  all,  yet  scarce  believed 
They  knew  him,  too. 

He  said,  “This  is  the  strangest  thing! 
You  are  the  ones  I  wished  to  see  — 
Of  all  my  fellow  countrymen  — 

Most  fervently!” 

“Not  strange  at  all,”  the  kindly  voice 
Of  Franklin  answered  him.  “Your 

fears 

And  hopes  we’ve  shared.  Like  calls 
to  like 

Across  the  years.” 

“Yes,  that  should  be  self-evident. 

In  view  of  all  that  you  have  done 
For  common  men.  We’re  proud  of 

you!” 

Said  Jefferson. 

Then  spoke  the  stately  Washington, 
Whom  Lincoln’s  soul  had  long  re¬ 
vered, 


Declaring  how  his  trials  on  earth 
To  them  appeared: 

“The  state  we  sought  to  free  and 
build 

Is  still  our  first  concern;  your  strife 
Preserved  it,  though  it  cost  your  own 
Unselfish  life. 

“How  can  we  be  but  grateful,  then, 
Or  fail  to  give  you  glad  acclaim? 

We  welcome  you,  and  thank  you  in 
Our  country’s  name.” 

“We  hated  tyranny,  but  you 
Loved  freedom  more,”  said  Thomas 
Paine; 

“For.  reaching  lower,  you  achieved 
The  higher  gain.” 

“I’m  deeply  honored,  gentlemen,” 
(The  modest  Lincoln  bowed  his 
head), 

“Though  I  believe  your  words  com¬ 
mend 

Yourselves,  instead. 

“  ’Twas  you  who  cleared  the  land  for 
me. 

Whenever  I  was  lost  in  doubt. 

I  followed  your  own  footsteps  ’til 
They  led  me  out. 

“But  I  had  further  work  to  do. 

My  hands  were  taken  from  the  plow 
Before  I  reached  the  furrow’s  end. 
I’m  useless  now.” 

And  then  the  four  all  answered  him — 
Or  so  it  seemed  to  Lincoln’s  ear — 
No  two  at  once,  yet  all  as  one, 

In  turn,  and  clear; 

Not  one  immortal  soul  has  looked 
To  earth  and  found  its  task  complete. 
A  leader’s  mission  marches  on 
Disciples’  feet. 

We  live  because  you  kept  alive 
Our  struggles  for  the  rights  of  men. 
And  Lincoln-minded  men  ivill  make 
You  live  again. 

Russell  Pettis  Askue 
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North  Country  School  Fight 

Farmers  resent  "Iron  Curtain”  tactics 
of  New  York  Education  Department; 
decentralization  pleas  rejected . 


One  of  the  most  lively  subjects  in 
the  North  Country  at  this  time  is 
the  centralization  of  schools.  Some 
sections  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  cen¬ 
tralization,  others  are  about  equally 
divided,  and  still  other  sections  are 
nearly  100  per  cent  opposed  to  it. 
Yet  the  final  results  are  usually  the 
same-centralization. 

This  condition  seems  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  series  of  promises, 
threats,  misrepresentations,  confu¬ 
sion  and  constant  elections.  Usually 
the  estimated  cost  is  real  low  until 
after  the  votes  are  counted.  After 
that,  it  seems  too  late  to  rectify  the 
errors.  From  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
creased  taxes,  New  York  City  usually 
pays  the  increase,  so  we’re  told.  The 
threats  usually  differ  in  many  ways 
but  the  most  common  one  is:  if  you 
don’t  centralize,  Albany  will  take 
away  your  State  aid.  Misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  insults  seem  to  be  very 
popular  and,  when  all  these  have 
failed,  then  confusion  and  constant 
elections  put  the  finishing  touch  on 
it. 

From  the  daily  paper  we  find  that 
51  Franklin  County  districts  are  dis¬ 
solving,  the  same  page  containing 
pictures  of  the  crowded  conditions  in 
Brushton  High  School  as  compared 
with  the  new  Chateaugay  central 
school.  Actually  the  picture  is  not 
even  that  of  the  Brushton  school  and 
the  teacher  at  the  desk  is  not  a 
teacher  in  that  school.  The  Chateau- 
gay  school  is  centralized,  the  Bom- 
bay-Ft.  Covington  school  is  central¬ 
ized  only  in  name,  no  rural  districts 
have  been  closed  or  no  new  building 
started  after  a  year  of  civil  war. 
After  learning  the  truth,  the  voters 
in  that  district  have  twice  voted 
down  a  site  for  the  school  and  are 
scheduled  to  vote  again  soon.  Not 
only  that,  but  over  800  voters  have 
petitioned  Albany  asking  to  be  de¬ 
centralized.  Mr.  Berry,  the  local 
school  superintendent,  says  that  if 
Albany  grants  decentralization  to 
that  district,  they  would  be  swamped 
with  similar  requests  from  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Evidently  many  others  would 
like  to  do  the  same. 

The  same  newspaper  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  people  of  .Brushton- 
Moira  are  preparing  to  centralize, 
with  some  opposition  coming  from 
the  towns  of  Dickinson  and  Bangor. 
The  truth  is  that,  after  circulating  a 
petition  to  all  taxpayers  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  centralized  district,  not  enough 
of  them  would  sign  to  warrant  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  vote.  As  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Dickinson,  it  is  reported  that 
not  one  taxpayer  signed.  In  the  town 
of  Bangor,  they  not  only  refused  to 
sign  but  presented  a  petition  to  Al¬ 
bany  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
ask  or  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  centralized  district.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  confusion  and 
misrepresentations. 

It  is  an  insult  when  school  officials 
comment  on  the  “backwoods”,  “one 
horse”,  “plank  floor”  rural  schools. 
Many  of  America’s  greatest  men  re¬ 
ceived  their  only  education  in  the 
rural  school  and  many  had  very  little 
of  that.  As  one  official  so  nobly 
stated  publicly,  children  educated  in 
such  schools  are  inferior  to  others 
v/hen  they  go  out  into  the  world. 
Men  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Henry  Ford,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  hundreds  of  others 
were  no  disgrace  to  humanity.  But, 
as  has  been  insinuated  in  the  press, 
the  “backwoods”  children  from  the 
“one  horse”  plank-floored  schools  are 
getting  accustomed  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  atmosphere  and  marble  floors 
and  are  doing  quite  nicely.  Many 
believe  that  the  metropolitan  at- 
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mosphere  and  the  marble  floors  are 
scarcely  worth  going  bankrupt  for. 
As  usual,  those  who  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  have  the  least  to  say.  Dr. 
Dotter  of  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  warned  the  people  of  Ft. 
Covington:  “You’ll  be  smart  to  avoid 
public  meetings”.  In  other  words, 
draw  the  iron  curtain,  or  Albany 
curtain,  and  exclude  all  taxpayers 
and  parents. 

Many  feel  that  the  benefits,  if  any, 
are  real  small  compared  to  the  ter¬ 
rific  cost.  In  the  past  few  years,  in¬ 
dustry  has  gradually  started  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  decentralization,  claiming 
that  the  smaller  units  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  in  peace  and 
safer  in  war,  realizing  that  one  war¬ 
time  blow  might  cripple  a  given  cen¬ 
tralized  industry.  But,  locally,  we  are 
being  forced  to  herd  small  children 
into  one  building  by  the  thousands 
midway  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project  and  the 
Plattsburg  jet  base. 

The  most  serious  of  all  objections 
is  the  socialistic  trend  in  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  education.  Not  too 
many  years  ago  the  school  superin¬ 
tendents  were  appointed  for  a  four- 
year  term.  Suddenly,  without-  reason 
or  without  consulting  the  voters,  Al¬ 
bany  announced  that  they  would 
hold  office  for  life,  with  a  pension 
on  retirement,  presumably  including 
casket  and  flowers.  Under  this  setup, 
regardless  of  qualifications,  charac¬ 
ter  or  conduct,  the  public  must  ac¬ 
cept  who  is  appointed  at  Albany. 
They  have  no  choice. 

With  this  socialistic  trend  becom¬ 
ing  a  reality,  it  would  seem  quite 
possible  that,  if  and  when  the  entire 
State  becomes  centralized,  Albany 
would  suddenly  decide  that  all 
teachers  and  principals  would  like¬ 
wise  be  appointed  from  Albany  on 
a  similar  basis.  It  is  even  possible, 
and  probable,  that  they  would  decide 
to  abolish  all  centralized  school 
boards  and  appoint  a  supervisor 
from  the  Royal  Family  circle  at  Al¬ 
bany.  There  is  no  limit  so  long  as 
taxpayers  will  allow  it.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  think  well  before 
asking  for  moi'e  dictation  and  regi¬ 
mentation  from  Albany. 

Using  my  own  farm  of  132  acres, 
milking  an  average  of  20  cows,  here 
are  the  tax  figures:  Land  taxes  $226.- 
20;  school  taxes  $101.40  at  present, 
but  using  the  reported  increase  in 
other  centralized  districts  as  a  guide 
(present  tax  multiplied  by  five)  it 
would  be  $507;  insurance  on  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  $198.  Total  di¬ 
rect  taxes  and  insurance  for  one 
year  would  then  be  $931.20. 

In  the  past  20  years  I  would  guess 
that  at  least  half  of  the  farms  in  this 
town  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
buildings  torn  down,  burned  or  just 
fallen  down.  The  land  has  been 
bought  by  the  State  at  $4.00  per  acre 
and  reforested.  Farmers  remaining 
have  found  it  difficult  to  pay  the 
huge  increase  in  taxes  alone,  and 
taxes  are  still  going  higher.  This 
condition  is  common  all  over  the 
country  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
bled  to  death,  the  sooner  the  rest  of 
us  quit,  the  better  off  we’ll  be, 
Business  people  in  the  small  rural 
communities  depend  almost  entirely 
on  rural  business,  mainly  dairying. 
When  the  farm  people  are  taxed  to 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  business 
people  will  likewise  suffer.  In  other 
words,  you  can  shear  sheep  once  a 
year,  but  you  can  skin  them  only 
once.  '  p.  h. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KNOCKS  OUT 

fungus 

diseases 


Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  and  brown  rot  blossom  blight  of 
peaches  and  many  other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also 
controlled.  Its  added  advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of 
use,  high  compatibility  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  harm 
pollen  and  bees  nor  affect  flavor  and  odor  of  crops.  Write  for 
Phygon  Orchard  Bulletin  8A. 

Says  progressive  Michigan  grower  A.  J.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  of 
Schaefer  Orchards: 

“We  have  used  Phygon-XL  for  4  years  now,  not  only  as 
a  dilute  spray  but  in  4X  concentration  and  in  dust 
form.  It  has  given  us  very  good  control  of  scab . . .  dur¬ 
ing  severe  scab  conditions.  It’s  also  economical  to  use.” 


Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 


HAUGATlXK 


Division  of  United  Stales  Rubber  Company 

Naugatuck.  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  SynKior,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


DBflTEPT  your  expensive 

rnUILUl  MACHINERY! 

You  can  save  money  on  costly 
repairs  and  maintenance.  Add 
your  own  power  take-offs  to 
tractors  and  other  equipment. 
Keep  your  buildings  and  other 
improvements  in  top  shape. 
1955  edition  of  POPULAR  ME¬ 
CHANICS  FARM  MANUAL 
shows  you  how  in  192  pages  of 
easy-to-follow,  fully-illustrated 
kinks  and  ideas. 

Get  your  copy  now  —  before 
fieldwork  begins.  Your  choice 
of  another  valuable  book, 
PLANNING  YOU  HOME  WORKSHOP  or  60  POW¬ 
ER  TOOLS  YOU  CAN  MAKE,  in  addition  to 
FARM  MANUAL,  a  $1.50  value  for  just  $1.  Send 
$1  bill  at  our  risk  to: 

POPULAR  MECHANICS 

206  E.  ONTARIO  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lacing 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support. 
For  men.  women,  children.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  Wo  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-124,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


LLY 

FROM  YOUR 
PRESENT  TANK 

LEKTROMATIC 
changes  your 
water  heater  into 
automatic  unit. 
Install  in  10  min. 
without  draining. 
Screw-in,  plug-in 
and  save  $75  to 
$150.  Clean,  safe  as  electric  light.  Temp, 
adjusts  30  thru  180  degrees.  Thread  is  1"  pipe 
size.  UL  approved  switch-thermostat.  1250  w. 
110  V.  $19.95  (2000  W.  220  V.  $21.95).  Send 
payment  and  save  shipg.  or  order  COD.  10  day 
free  trial.  1  yr.  full  guarantee. 

LEKTROMATIC  WFG.  CO..  Dept.  RNY-2 
352  Rogers  Ate.,  Brooklyn  26,  blew  fork 
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Undermined  by  Termites? 

If  the  thrust  of  an  ice  pick  goes  deep 
in  the  sills  of  the  house  or  the  barn 9 
termites  may  be  asking  for  treatment . 


^INE  morning  early  in  the 
Spring,  Mrs.  Brown  was 
3  disturbed  by  shouts  of  her 
*  young  son  to  come  look  at 
the  bugs  coming  out  of 
the  floor  near  the  fireplace. 

■  —I  She  rushed  into  the  living 
room  and  beheld  an  unexpected  in¬ 
vasion.  From  a  crack  in  the  floor, 
there  poured  forth  thousands  of 
winged,  ant-like  creatures  crawling 
and  flying  in  all  directions.  She  re¬ 
treated  to  locate  her  aerosol  bomb. 
When  she  finished  spraying,  groups 
of  the  dead  and  dying  creatures  and 
their  broken-off  wings  were  scattered 


all  over.  “That  is  the  end  of  them,” 
she  thought.  But  she  still  had  the 
good  judgment  and  enough  curiosity 
to  put  some  specimens  in  a  small  jar 
and  take  them  over  to  the  “bug  doc¬ 
tor”  at  the  local  agricultural  college. 
There  she  learned  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  winged  male  and  female 
termites  and  that  her  battle  was  not 
over  but  just  about  to  begin. 

As  Mr.  Smith  was  bringing  in  his 
cows  for  milking,  one  of  them  put 
her  foot  through  the  wooden  barn 
floor.  “Wood  must  have  rotted,”  was 
his  thought.  However,  when  he  went 
to  repair  the  break  he  found  that 


much  of  the  wood  in  that  area,  while 
sound  looking,  was  actually  full  of 
galleries  swarming  with  white  ant¬ 
like  creatures.  That  was  Mr.  Smith’s 
first  introduction  to  termites.  He, 
too,  had  the  good  judgment  to  go  to 
his  local  state-employed  entomolo¬ 
gist  and  get  the  facts. 

No  Need  for  Alarm 

These  incidents  illustrate  two 
common  ways  in  which  homeown¬ 
ers  and  farmers  discover  they  are 
being  sabotaged  by  subterranean 
termites.  But  once  they  know  they 
have  them,  what  next?  Becoming 
panicky  will  not  help  the  situation. 
Termites  work  slowly  and  many  a 
house  or  barn  has  had  them  for  years 
without  any  serious  structural  weak¬ 
ening.  When  found,  act  promptly, 
as  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith  did; 
and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
them  —  where  they  live,  how  they 
live,  how  they  may  get  into  your 
house,  barn,  or  other  wooden  struc¬ 
tures,  and  then  how  best  to  tackle 
their  eradication. 


Termites,  like  ants,  are  social  in¬ 
sects  living  in  colonies  made  up  of 
various  castes.  The  forms  that  fright¬ 
ened  Mrs.  Brown  were  the  winged 
males  and  females,  the  reproductive 
forms  that  swarm  out  of  their  nests 
in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  to 
pair  off,  mate  and  possibly  start 
other  colonies  in  favorable  locations. 
These  foi’ms  rarely,  if  ever,  start 
new  colonies  in  a  house,  since  favor¬ 
able  conditions  are  generally  lack¬ 
ing.  Killing  these  forms  does  not 
help  in  the  control  of  the  termites 
one  bit.  It  is  the  white  forms  that 
Mr.  Smith  uncovered — the  millions 
of  workers  and  nymphs  left  behind 
in  the  wood  and  soil — that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  past  and  future  dam¬ 
age  to  the  timbers. 

Simply  replacing  the  riddled  floor¬ 
ing  and  painting  it  with  creosote  or 
other  disinfectant  is  not  nearly 
enough.  Termites  establish  their 
nest  in  the  soil  sometimes  as  deep  as 
10  feet  down  to  be  near  a  constant 
source  of  moisture.  From  these 
depths,  the  sightless  workers  build 
winding  passages  upwards  in  all  di¬ 
rections  in  search  of  wood  for  food 
while  the  queen  stays  below  in  her 
dark  chamber  attended  by  workers 
and  nymphs.  Any  wood  left  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground  is  an  open  in¬ 
vitation  for  the  workers  to  come  and 
get  it.  In  fact,  so  numerous  are  the 
colonies  in  some  areas  of  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  that  no  wood  can 
be  left  on  or  in  the  soil  without  it 
becoming  infested. 

Locate  Entrance  Points 

But  suppose  the  termites  can  no 
longer  find  dead  roots  and  stumps 
on  which  to  live.  (This  condition  is 
common  where  new  housing  develop¬ 
ments  have  taken  over  formerly 
wooded  or  bushy  areas.)  This  does 
not  stop  them;  wood  is  wood  as  far 
as  termites  are  concerned.  So  they 
turn  to  poorly  constructed  houses, 
sheds  and  other  wooden  structures 
that  are  near.  Frequently,  they  are 
driven  to  hunt  above  the  soil  line, 
but  they  do  not  come  out  in  -the  open 
since  they  are  too  sensitive  to  dry¬ 
ing  air  currents  and  low  humidities. 
They  may  come  up  through  the  in¬ 
side  of  hollow  block  foundations  and 
through  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
concrete  or  masonry  foundation,  even 
through  poor  grades  of  concrete  or 
poor  concrete  joints  to  get  at  wood. 
All  else  failing,  they  will  build  'mud 
tunnels  over  masonry,  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  to  reach  wood.  These  tunnels 
leading  from  the  ground  to  the  wood 
or  over  other  exposed  areas  are  an¬ 
other  telltale  sign  of  the  entrance 
points  of  termites  which  should  be 
located  before  beginning  control 
treatments. 

A  common  misconception  about 
termites  is  that  they  make  exit  holes 
in  wood  and  push  sawdust  out 
through  them.  Actually  it  just  is  not 
the  nature  of  termites  to  leave  any 
such  evidence  of  their  presence. 
There  have  been  cases  where  beams 
were  but  hollow  shells  through  which 
a  finger  could  be  pushed  without  any 
external  evidence  of  termite  damage. 
If  you  find  holes  and  sawdust,  you 
have  powder  post  beetles,  carpenter 
ants  or  some  other  type  of  wood 
borer.  Ants  are  most  often  mistaken 
for  termites  but,  with  a  little  close 
observation,  anyone  can  see  the 
differences. 

One  of  the  key  activities  of  our 
subterranean  termites  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  traveling  back  and  forth  of 
the  workers  from  their  nest  in  the 
soil  to  the  wood  they  are  attacking 
both  to  bring  food  back  to  the  colony 
and  to  acquire  moisture  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  workers  cannot  live  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  dry  wood 
without  moisture.  However,  if  the 
wood  is  moist  or  a  leaky  pipe  or 
gutter  keeps  it  so,  the  workers  do 
not  have  to  return  to  the  soil;  they 
can  live  indefinitely  in  the  wood. 
This  understanding  leads  logically  to 
the  most  feasible  means  of  eradica¬ 
ting  termites,  placing  suitable  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  barriers  between 
their  colonies  and  the  dry  wood  to 


A  fruitful  telephone  year  for  rural  America 

Thousands  of  telephone  men  and  women  helped 
1954  leave  its  mark  on  the  land  —  planning  and  building, 
extending  and  improving  rural  telephone  service. 


These  are  a  few  scattered  examples  of  the  job  done  by  thousands 
of  telephone  men  and  women  in  1954  to  serve  you  better. 

Collectively,  their  work  last  year  added  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
telephones  in  Bell  rural  areas.  And  these  accomplishments  are  but  an 
indication  of  the  growth  and  improvements  to  come.  bell  telephone  system 

\ 


I  IN  MISSOURI,  Mrs.  Clara  Schindler  is  one  of  many  farm, 
women  serving  rural  customers  throughout  the  nation.  She 
is  chief  operator  at  Perryville  and  knows  from  firsthand 
experience  the  importance  of  being  extra  helpful  when  the 
rural  call  is  extra  important. 


£.  IN  IDAHO,  telephone 
manager  Albert  McIn¬ 
tyre  uses  a  snow  tobog¬ 
gan  to  inspect  a  rural 
line  over  10  miles  from 
the  nearest  road.  He 
catches  trouble  before 
it  troubles  you. 


0  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  telephone  manager 
Guy  Douglass  gets  out  in  the  field  to 
help  stake  out  a  new  branch  lead  to  a 
rural  line.  It’s  an  important  step  in  ex¬ 
tending  rural  service  to  more  families. 
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be  protected.  This  kills,  as  it  were, 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  the  ter¬ 
mites  already  in  the  wood  and  those 
in  the  soil  trying  to  get  to  the  wood. 

Control  Steps 

The  first  step  in  control  is  to 
determine  how  and  where  the  ter¬ 
mites  are  getting  into  the  building. 
This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter; 
a  lot  depends  on  how  a  building  is 
constructed.  It  may  even  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  into  crawl  spaces  to  poke 
the  wood  and  look  for  telltale  mud 
tunnels.  The  second  step  is  to  make 
all  necessary  structural  changes 
such  as  I'eplacing  badly  tunneled 
wood,  eliminating  all  wood  contact 
with  the  ground  by  resting  all  tim¬ 
bers  on  an  elevated  concrete  base, 
replacing  wooden  foundation  beams 
or  pillars  with  metal  ones,  and  seal¬ 
ing  all  foundation  cracks  and  crevi¬ 
ces  through  which  termites  gain  easy 
access  to  the  wood. 

The  final  and  most  important  step 
is  to  place  a  toxic  chemical  barrier 
in  the  soil  all  around  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  building  foundation, 
under  crawl  spaces,  around  entering 
service  pipes,  porches,  stoops  and 
other  structures  attached  to  build¬ 
ings.  The  chemical  to  use  is  chlor- 
dane  in  the  form  of  an  emulsifiable 
concentrate,  the  same  readily-avail- 
able  material  that  farmers  and  home- 
owners  have  been  using  so  success¬ 
fully  on  their  fields  and  lawns  for 
wire  worm,  grub  and  ant  control.  On 
sandy  soils,  the  chlordane  is  diluted 
with  water  to  make  a  one  per  cent 
solution,  but  on  heavier  soils  a  two 
per  cent  dilution  should  be  used.  To 
make  a  two  per  cent  dilution  from  a 
72  to  75  per  cent  emulsifiable  con¬ 
centrate.  one  pint  of  this  concen¬ 
trate  is  mixed  ,  with  five  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water;  to  make  the  same 
dilution  from  a  40  per  cencentrate. 
one  quart  is  mixed  with  five  gallons 
of  water.  To  make  one  per  cent 
dilutions,  one-half  of  the  chemical 
necessary  to  make  a  two  per  cent 
dilution  is  mixed  with  the  same 
amount  of  water. 

Use  a  Chlordane  Barrier 

Trenching  operations  are  advisable 
to  make  a  barrier  of  chlordane- 


treated  soil  next  to  the  sides  of 
foundation  walls  or  other  structures 
to  be  protected.  Simply  dig  a  trench 
one  to  three  feet  deep  or  down  to 
the  base  of  the  footing  and  some 
eight  to  12  inches  wide.  Apply  the 
emulsion  with  the  aid  of  a  watering 
can  fitted  with  a  sprinkling  nozzle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  to  the 
soil  as  the  trench  is  being  refilled 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  pen  linear 
foot.  Where  trenching  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  as  under  porches  or 
crawl  spaces  next  to  the  foundation, 
the  same  dilution  may  be  soaked  into 
the  soil  at  the  same  rate  as  in  trench¬ 
ing.  Hollow-block  footings  or  foun¬ 
dations  should  have  holes  drilled  in¬ 
to  them  at  one-foot  intervals  so  that 
one  gallon  of  chlordane-water  emul¬ 
sion  may  be  poured  into  each  hole. 
Fence  posts,  stakes,  trellises,  wood 
steps,  etc.  may  be  protected  by 
either  trenching  or  soil  drenching, 
whichever  is  most  practical. 

Chlordane  for  producing  a  soil 
barrier  poisonous  to  termites  has 
many  advantages  over  older  chemi¬ 
cal  soil  treatments.  It  is  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  use,  it  kills  the  termites 
and  does  not  drive  them  away  to 
attack  elsewhere,  it  stays  effective 
up  to  five  years  and  more,  it  does 
not  harm  the  roots  of  foundation 
plantings  when  used  as  directed,  it 
helps  keep  ants  and  other  soil  in¬ 
sects  away  from  houses  and  buildings 
and  it  does  not  produce  obnoxious 
odors.  With  reasonable  safety  pre¬ 
cautions,  chlordane  is  not  a  danger¬ 
ous  material  to  use.  It  is  only  one- 
half  as  toxic  as  DDT  when  taken 
orally;  but  it  may  be  absorbed 
through  the  skin,  so  skin  contact  and 
wetting  of  clothing  should  be 
avoided.  Rubber  gloves  should  be 
worn  in  applying  chlordane  to  the 
soils  or  wood. 

All  the  foregoing  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  away  with  the 
puny  little  termites,  but  half-way 
measures  only  prolong  their  destruc¬ 
tive  activities.  If  you  do  not  feel  ade¬ 
quate  to  do  the  job  yourself,  an  ex¬ 
terminator  can  do  it  for  you.  It  is 
not  anywhere  near  as  costly  as  is 
damage  done  by  the  termites. 

Louis  Pyenson 


High  Feed  Value  in  Rice  Germ 


There  is  twice  as  much  vitamin 
in  rice  germ  as  in  either  wheat  germ 
or  corn  germ,  reports  Prof.  Marinus 
C.  Kik  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
The  high  nutritive  value  of  rice 
germ  suggests  its  use  in  foods.  The 
rice  germ,  or  embryo,,  remains  as 
part  of  the  bran  when  rice  is  pol¬ 
ished.  This  bran  is  used  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  livestock,  but  little  has  been 
known  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
germ,  Prof.  Kik  points  out. 

Vitamin  or  thiamine,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  healthy  nerves  and 
good  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  this  vitamin  from  the  diet 
results  in  the  disease  known  as 
beriberi  and  paralysis.  Both  wheat 
germ  and  corn  germ  are  considered 
to  be  excellent  natural  sources  of 
vitamin  B,  and  protein. 

Prof.  Kik,  who  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Arkansas 
since  1927,  reports  that  one  gram  of 
rice  germ  contains  from  65  to  70 
micrograms  of  vitamin  B„  as  com¬ 
pared  with  19  to  44  micrograms  in 
wheat  germ  and  25  to  35  micrograms 
in  corn  germ.  (A  microgram  is  a 
millionth  of  a  gram).  Rice  germ  is 
15  to  17  per  cent  protein,  according 
to  the  report.  The  protein  contents 
of  wheat  germ  and  corn  germ  range 
from  18  to  35  per  cent.  Significant 
amounts  of  vitamin  BL,,  niacin,  inosi¬ 
tol,  choline,  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  iron  were  also  found  in  rice 
germ. 

Prof.  Kik  separated  the  rice  germ 
B'om  the  , other  components  of  bran 
with  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
same  type  as  that  used  in  the  refi- 
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ning  of  wheat  germ.  The  amounts  of 
vitamins,  minerals  and  amino  acids 
(protein  building-blocks)  in  rice 
germ  were  determined  by  chemical 
and  biochemical  analysis. 

When  white  rats  were  fed  rations 
containing  rice  germ  in  place  of 
milled  rice,  they  grew  more  rapidly. 
The  animals  which  ate  milled  rice 
plus  .five  per  cent  rice  germ  gained 
nearly  30  per  cent  more  weight  than 
those  which  lived  on  a  plain  milled 
rice  diet,  says  Prof.  Kik,  and  the 
rats  which  received  all  their  pro¬ 
tein  from  rice  germ  grew  31  per 
cent  more  than  the  control  group 
during  the  10-week  test  period.  He 
concludes  these  results  show  that 
rice  germ  has  better  nutritive  values 
than  milled  rice  when  the  diet  con¬ 
tains  5.7  per  cent  total  protein,  the 
proportion  used  in  these  tests. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . 

$8.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 

6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 

6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk . 

5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 

5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten . 

5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


CRAINE  SILOS 


THE  STAVE 


CONCRETE 


TILE  BLOCK 


Five  good  reasons 
CRAINE  can  give  you  ... 


Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC, 

215  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


He 


C io*° 


Lef  a  C 


Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  help  you  ... 


Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 


Five  types  to  choose  from  ... 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two — but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 


If  costs  you  nothing... 

— to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
— let  him  help  you . . . 


QUONSET  HUTS 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


fused 


20’  W. 
43'  t_. 

IT  H. 


Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  grain  bins.  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
LIMITED  QUANTITY:  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 
F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


13  TT  IT  C  Insure  better  crop  pollination,  make  you 
A-**-1 money.  Send  $1.00  for  book  'First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping"  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
BOX  R,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching', 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
rnrr  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rSxLl.  supply  of  Page's  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAI- 
E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  B2,  Marshall,  Mich. 


YTma 


COMPARE  TETTER 
DISC  COULTER-JOINTER  1 
with  YOUR  PRESENT  EQUIPMENT 


akes  your  plow  puli 


Save  time  and  money  with  an  easier-pulling  plow !  Drawbar 
tests  prove  a  Yetter-equipped  plow  pulls  up  to  40%  easier 
than  those  with  ordinary  rolling  coulter  and  jointer.  Many 
users  plow  in  ONE  GEAR  HIGHER  .  .  .  finish  5  acres  in 
the  time  normally  required  for  4. 

YOU  PLOW  CLEANER  with  Yetter  Disc  Coulter-Joint¬ 
ers.  Efficient  SLICING  ACTION  cuts  and  throws  surface 
trash  into  the  furrow.  Any  picked  up  by  the  blade  is  caught 
by  the  deflector  and  also  thrown  into  the  furrow  Clean 
plowing  kills  com  borer  . .  .  increases  yields. 


GUARANTEED  TO  WORK. 

ON  YOUR  PLOW 

Proven  to  work  on  practically  any  plow 
made.  Efficient  ONE-BLADE  design  — 
it  takes  a  single  blade  disc  type  coulter 
to  work  successfully  on  modern  mount¬ 
ed  plows!  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


,  make  harrowing  turns  fast  and  safe 
with  YETTER  HARROW  STABILIZER  TONGUE 


It’s  NEW  .  .  .  this  “knee-action”  tongue  breaks  and 
pulls  drag  lines  closest  to  tractor  wheel  away  from 
the  wheel  on  sharpest,  fastest  turns.  Drag  lines  can¬ 
not  catch  on  tractor  tires  .  .  .  the  harrow  cannot  be 
pulled  over  tractor  even  if  inside  wheel  brake  catches 
or  sticks.  What’s  more,  the  YETTER  Tongue  dis¬ 
tributes  harrow  weight  evenly  over  entire  area 
covered  ,  .  .  keeps  harrow  square  to  line  of  travel. 
Decreases  trashing -up  .  .  .  does  a  better  har-  ft 
rowing  job  .  .  .  saves  time  and  money.  _ Jj 


KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT'S 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  ofl 
mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor  wheels. 
Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  WRITE : 


WET  AND  IV1UDDY! 


YETTER  MFG,  CO.,  522  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930" 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Milk  and  Dairy  News 

“WE’RE  EATING  OUR  FENCES,  AND  *  *  *” 

The  dairy  farmer  received  $3.91  a  cwt.  for 
his  milk  in  1954  and,  according  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  Cornell  formula,  it  cost  him  $5.45  to 
make  every  hundred  pounds  of  that  milk.  In 
other  words,  he  sustained  a  loss  of  $1.54  per 
cwt.  His  1953  price  was  $4.22,  against  a  cost 
of  production  of  $5.48  per  cwt.  —  a  loss  of 
$1.26.  Thus,  his  loss  in  1954  was  22  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1953. 

If  people  —  and  that  includes  the  so-called 
experts,  too  —  wonder  how  dairy  farmers  can 
go  on  making  milk  at  such  a  loss,  farmers  can 
easily  supply  the  answer:  “We  can't  go  on 
much  longer  like  this  and,  as  to  how  we  re 
doing  it  right  now  —  well,  we’re  eating  our 
fences.” 

Fortunately,  many  of  them  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  just  eating  their  fences,  or 
attending  useless  evangelist  mass  meetings  in 
Syracuse.  More  and  more,  one  hears  talk  of 
organization,  of  kicking  the  rascals  out,  of 
petitioning  the  Governor  for  cooperation  ( not 
aid).  They  regard  the  super  pool  program  as 
a  fraud  and  look  with  suspicion  on  the  milk 
hearings  scheduled  to  begin  in  Syracuse  on 
February  8. 

Obviously,  there  is  an  end  to  every  fence. 


THE  SUPER  POOL  PLAN 

As  the  sole  aftermath  to  the  Syracuse  milk 
meeting  on  December  28,  the  cooperative 
leaders  and  the  milk  dealers  have  decided  on 
a  form  of  agreement  which,  if  finally  adopted, 
would  hold  the  Class  I-A  price  at  the  January 
level  of  $5.38  for  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April.  This  plan  would  net  each 
farmer  an  average  of  $17  additional  for  each 
of  these  three  months  —  less  than  60  cents  a 
day. 

To  become  effective,  all  the  dealers  must 
agree;  and,  at  this  writing,  the  required  unani¬ 
mous  approval  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  But, 
even  if  it  is,  it  provides  nothing  more  than  a 
few  crumbs  —  when  what  it  needed  is  a  whole 
loaf. 

If  there  were  ever  a  case  of  the  mountains 
laboring  and  bringing  forth  a  mouse,  the 
Syracuse  meeting  was  it.  No  bigger  dud  has 
misfired  in  this  milkshed  for  many  a  year  and 
the  super  pool  has  added  the  final  note  of 
sounding  brass. 


MILK  HEARING  ON  FEBRUARY  8 

Washington  has  called  a  milk  hearing  be¬ 
ginning  in  Syracuse,  at  the  War  Memorial 
Building,  on  February  8,  and  later,  on  February 
14,  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

Three  main  proposals  are  to  be  discussed: 

1.  To  fix  the  Class  1-A  price  within  a  range  of 
$5.28-6.24  per  cwt.  throughout  the  year  (proposed 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency). 

2.  To  lower  the  Class  III  price  by  five  cents 
per  month  for  the  period  March  through  June 
(proposed  by  the  Milk  Dealers  Assn.). 

3.  To  raise  the  Class  III  price  to  the  midwest 


condensery  level  for  the  period  September 
through  December  (proposed  by  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative). 


MILK  LEGISLATION  IN  ALBANY 

During  the  first  month  of  the  1955  legisla¬ 
tive  session,  several  milk  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

There  have  been  three  bills  offered  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  in  gallon  jugs; 
one  by  Senator  Robert  McEwen,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  Assemblyman  Robert  Main, 
Franklin  County;  another  by  Senator  Henry 
Wise  and  Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox,  both  of 
Jefferson  County;  and  a  third  by  Assembly- 
man  Samuel  Steingut,  Kings  County. 

Senator  McEwen  and  Assemblyman  Main 
have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  Section 
258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  a  producer 
cannot  shift  from  one  dealer  to  another  unless 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied 
that  the  old  dealer  does  not  need  the  milk  and 
that  the  new  dealer  can  use  a  greater  supply. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  Commissioner  so  that  he  must 
establish  that  such  conditions  do  exist  as  to 
warrant  disapproval. 

A  repealer  bill  has  been  offered,  also  by 
Senator  McEwen  and  Assemblyman  Main, 
aimed  at  bloc  voting  by  cooperatives  on  milk 
order  amendments.  At  the  present  time,  Sec¬ 
tion  258-n  ( 4 )  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law  sanctions  such  bloc  voting,  a  situation 
that  has  been  much  criticized  with  good  reason 
by  dairymen.  To  be  completely  effective,  how¬ 
ever,  a  companion  bill  must  also  be  offered  in 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  since  the  state  law 
only  affects  voting  on  state  milk  orders. 

All  these  bills  are  good  bills  and  deserve 
farmers’  support. 


Poultry  Forecast  for  1955 

TO  write  a  1955  forecast  for  poultrymen  is 
a  difficult  •  task,  yet  it  must  be  done.  To 
begin  with,  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
1954  was  a  poor  year  for  the  poultry  farmer. 
Fortunately,  this  is  now  ancient  history.  With 
egg  prices,  as  well  as  broiler,  fowl  and  turkey 
prices,  at  levels  not  experienced  for  the  past 
10  years  and  feed  prices  more  or  less  main¬ 
tained  at  a  top  level,  the  producer  of  poultry 
products  simply  had  no  chance  to  make  a 
profit.  During  the  first  half  of  1954  the  egg 
situation  was  not  acute  but,  when  the  new 
crop  of  pullets  came  info  production,  the  point 
of  consumer  saturation  was  reached.  There 
were  just  too  many  eggs.  If  dnly  someone  could 
have  drained  off  just  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  volume  at  the  right  time,  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  might  have  retained  some  semblance  of 
respectability.  However,  Santa  Claus  was  not 
around  at  the  time  and  the  producer  was,  as 
usual,  left  holding  the  bag,  with  the  consumer 
walking  off  with  the  benefits  of  its  contents 
in  the  form  of  low  egg  and  poultry  meat  prices. 

What  about  1955?  Apparently,  poultrymen 
are  either  a  little  skeptical,  do  not  have  much 
cash,  cannot  get  credit,  or  are  keeping  over 
their  old  hens,  because  chick  sales  during  this 
past  November  were  19  per  cent  less  than 
in  November  of  1953.  Personal  talks  with 
hatcherymen  show  a  continuing  cutback  in 
chick  orders.  But,  with  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
person  every  12  seconds,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  fact  alone  would  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  egg  market  eventually. 

If  we  begin  1955  with  our  usual  number  of 
chicks,  the  situation  should  show  a  real  im¬ 
provement  by  this  June,  as  it  probably  will 
take  that  long  to  liquidate  the  surplus  poultry 
population  carried  over  from  1954.  After  all, 
if  more  and  more  people  buy  more  and  more 
chicks,  a  period  of  adjustment  must  come  to 
pass.  Unfortunately,  it  hurts,  but  for  one  who 
can  stand  the  pain,  the  period  of  convales¬ 
cence  is  invigorating.  That  has  been  true  with 
poultry  producers  in  the  past  and  will  be  true 
again — perhaps  at  a  lower  level  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  however,  but  at  a  level  that  will  show 
some  margin  of  profit  for  the  average-to-good 
manager;  others  undoubtedly  will  drop  out. 

Permanency  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  the 
poultry  business.  Plan  well;  use  good  chicks 
and  good  feed;  produce  at  an  efficient  level. 


And  one  more  point:  support  all  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  poultry  products. 
In  this  respect  the  poultry  industry  has  been 
weak.  With  one  of  the  best  food  products  to 
offer  the  consumer,  we  have  assumed  that  he 
would  not  have  to  be  told  about  it.  A  change 
in  this  philosophy  might  add  untold  dozens  of 
eggs  and  pounds  of  poultry  meat  to  the 
national  demand.  This  would  help  the  poul- 
tryman  directly  for  some  years  to  come,  and 
consequently  he  should  support  all  efforts  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  his  products. 


Cattle  and  Hog  Prices 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association  in 
Nevada  it  was  the  consensus  that  the  price 
for  top  quality,  well  finished  beef  steers  will 
hold  approximately  steady  throughout  1955  at 
its  present  price  of  between  $28  and  $30  per 
hundred.  The  price  for  choice  to  prime  steers 
may  even  advance  some,  with  a  possible  slight 
drop  during  February  and  March  due  to  in¬ 
creased  marketings  of  well  finished  steers.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  previously  discussed  in 
these  columns,  the  price  for  the  lower  grades, 
particularly  below  good,  has  materially  de¬ 
clined,  and  these  grades  will  probably  sustain 
a  further  lowering  of  price  during  1955. 

One  influencing  factor  which  points  to  a 
favorable  market  for  top  grades  of  beef  is  the 
high  level  of  employment  at  increasing  wages. 
When  people  have  the  cash  money,  they  buy 
the  best  quality  beef  that  can  be  obtained  in 
much  greater  amounts  than  when  pocketbooks 
are  not  so  prosperous.  The  thrifty  housewife 
will  find  it  much  to  her  advantage  to  buy  some 
of  the  cuts  from  the  lower  grades;  they  can 
be  made  just  as  palatable  by  proper  cooking, 
and  they  are  equally  nutritious  as  compared 
with  the  superior  grades  of  meat. 

The  reduction  in  price  for  some  grades  of 
cattle  will  be  further  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  pig  crop  duing  1954  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  over  that  of  the  past  two  years.  As  an 
illustration,  hog  slaughter  in  December  was 
up  15  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month 
in  1953  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
15  per  cent  more  pork  marketed  in  1955  than 
during  the  past  year.  The  comparative  prices 
of  pork  and  beef,  due  to  a  short  hog  supply 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  caused  consumers 
to  purchase  larger  amounts  of  beef  than  usual. 
Thus,  a  new  high  for  beef  demand  was  at¬ 
tained  in  1954,  with  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  79  pounds,  as  compared  with  slightly  under 
77  pounds  for  1953.  This  increase  in  hog  mar¬ 
keting  supplies  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline 
in  prices  for  all  grades.  Choice  hogs  weighing 
from  190  to  220  pounds  have  recently  sold 
below  $18  at  the  Chicago  stockyards,  the  low¬ 
est  price  at  which  hogs  have  sold  for  more 
then  two  years.  As  marketing  of  fall  pigs  in¬ 
creases  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks, 
this  price  will,  no  doubt,  decline  still  further. 
The  spread  in  price  between  grades  of  hogs  is 
not  so  great  as  in  grades  of  cattle,  because 
even  old  sows  are  relatively  tender  and  their 
meat  can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 


What  Farmers  Say 

BONANZA  FOR  UPSTATE  DEALERS 

*How  is  it  that  milk  dealers  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
can  get  away  with  a  27-cent  price  at  stores  when 
in  Utica  milk  sells  for  36  cents  in  a  2.-qt.  con¬ 
tainer?  Even  in  New  York  City  you  can  buy  store 
milk  today  for  24  to  25  cent. 

New  York  b.  b. 

I  Ed.  —  It  has  long  been  emphasized  in  these 
columns  that  fluid  milk  dealers  in  upstate  New 
York  markets  are  reaping  a  harvest.  In  those 
cities  where  there  are  no  marketing  orders 
(only  Buffalo  and  Rochester  have  them),  dealers 
pay  producers  not  more  than  the  I-C  price  for  all 
milk  sold  as  fluid.  In  November  the  I-C  price  was 
$4.83  a  cwt.,  or  10.27  cents  a  quart.  If  the  store 
price  is  27  cents,  as  in  Oneonta,  the  spread  is 
16.73  cents.  In  Utica,  where  competition  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reason  for  the  lower  price,  the 
7.72-cent  spread  does  not  seem  to  be  putting  any 
dealers  out  of  business.] 


“Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is 
due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do 
it.”  _  Prov.  3:27. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Here’s  why  no  other  tractor  works  ground  like  a  NEW 


McCORMICX 


TRACTOR 


NEW  FARMALL  200  .  .  .  the  bonus  buy  in 
features,  pull-power  and  job  range 

The  new  Farmall  200’s  correct  power-weight  ratio  and 
big-diameter  tires  provide  sure-grip  traction.  On  job  after 
job,  the  200  outworks  other  tractors  with  up  to  20  per 
cent  more  rated  engine  hp!  The  200  gives  you  an  un¬ 
matched  selection  of  cost-cutting  McCormick  equipment. 
Fast-Hitch  saves  you  valuable  hook-up,  transport  and 
turn-around  time.  Only  Touch-Control  with  Fast-Hitch 
gives  you  absolute  implement  control.  Deep  disk  24  acres 
daily  with  the  200’s  Fast-Hitch  tandem  disk  harrow! 


NEW  FARMALL  CUBfi  gives  you  every  big-fracfor  feature 


The  new  F armall  Cub  gives  you  the  automatic  hitching,  hydraulic 
Touch-Control,  handling  ease  and  profit-making  performance  of  its 
work-saving  bigger  brothers — even  if  you  farm  only  a  few  acres. 
The  Fast-Hitch  plow,  working  seven  inches  deep,  shows  it — work 
excellence  confirms  it — operating  ease  and  economy  prove  it. 
And  the  Cub  plus  its  Fast-Hitch,  pull-type  and  mounted  McCor¬ 
mick  equipment  gives  you  the  lowest  cost,  full-featured  outfit 
built.  The  down  payment  is  Cub-sized,  too! 


□ 


Test  drive  the  new  Farmall  that  fits  your  farm.  Just  back 
.  .  .  click  .  .  .  and  go  .  .  .  see  how  Fast-Hitch  saves  min¬ 
utes  and  muscle.  Try  Touch-Control— the  greatest  hy¬ 
draulic  system  ever  developed.  Let  your  IH  dealer  show 
you  that  the  new  Farmall  of  your  choice  leads  all  others 
in  its  power  class — in  performance — in  dollar  value!  See 
your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration  now. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrig¬ 
erators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 


NEW  FARMALL  TOO  does  your  tillage  the  easy  way 

No  other  similar-sized  tractor  has  the  combination  of  efficiency 
features  the  new  Farmall  100  gives  you.  Revolutionary  and 
exclusive  new  Farmall  Fast-Hitch.  Exclusive  Touch-Control 
with  unequalled  use-range.  Exclusive  Culti-Vision  for  full-cut, 
non-skip,  hoe-close  accuracy.  Exclusive  Farmall  fuel  and  up¬ 
keep  economy.  The  wide  range  of  power-matched  McCormick 
equipment,  like  the  multi-purpose  Fast-Hitch  tool -bar  pictured, 
can  reduce  your  investment  while  improving  work  quality. 


Write  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 

F.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-2,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Tell  me  more  about  the  far  advanced  features  that  make  the 
new  Farmalls  leaders  in  every  power  class.  I’m  interested  in: 

I  |  Farmall  Cub  Q  Farmall  100  Q  Farmall  200 

|  !  Farmall  300  Q  Farmall  400 

Name _ Q  Student 

Address _ 

Post  Office _ State - 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ __ _ 


February  5,  1955 
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1-lb.  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Balances  12/3-lb.  good  hay .  .  .  . 
improves  palatability  and  results! 

Cows  need  energy  to  milk  heavily,  beef  cattle  to  make  proper 
gains.  Hay  supplies  energy,  but 'many  feeders  find  hay  short 
or  of  poor  quality.  The  smart  farmer  boosts  palatability  of 
poor  hay  or  stretches  it  with  extra  grain  and  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Here’s  why:  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  highly  nutritious  (1-lb.  bal¬ 
ances  l2/^-lb.  good  hay).  Moreover,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  flexible 
.  .  .  fits  easily  into  any  dairy  or  beef  ration.  For  instance: 

100-lb.  DBP=l6/-lb.  hay  100-lb.  DBP=600-lb.  corn  silage 
100-lb.  DBP=92-lb.  No.  2  yellow  corn 

If  your  area  suffers  from  a  hay  shortage  or  if  hay  is  priced  too 
high,  feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  as  part  of  the  daily  feed  to  balance 
missing  nutrients  and  heighten  the  taste.  You’ll  find  it  highly 
nutritious,  palatable  ...  a  good  feed  bet  for  high  milk  and 
beef  production. 

FEEDERS:  Your  feed  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  See  him  and  order  a  supply  soon. 


NOBODY  TRIES  TO  MAKE  A  RECORD  VSITHOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

“YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE” 


DEALERS:  The  best  feeds  contain  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Does  your 
present  line?  Suggest  adding  it  to  custom  mix  rations,  too. 
\our  customers  will  thank  you.  Free  formulas,  information 
and  quotations  will  be  sent  if  y  ou’ll  w  rite,  wire  or  phone  us 
direct,  today. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

M  odern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aemible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
nc  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1.0C  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  J2,  N.Y, 


br's 


deHORNing 

.  PASTE 


Kill  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk,  at  once  and 
forever.  Mailable  metal  product.  Money- 
back  guaranty.  For  information  write 
manufacturers:  — 


BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

7  WILLOW  ST.,  DEPT.  B,  LYNN,  MASS. 
—  REDUCES  ALL  FXlEL  BILLS  — 


K-R-O  KILLS 
RATS 
QUICKLY! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
BUY  IT  AT  ANY  DRUGSTORE 


Steers  in  the  Feed  Lot 


Quality  hay  and  roughage  can  cut  the 
costs  of  fattening  steers.  In  Ohio  tests, 
good  hay,  compared  to  poor  hay,  had  a 
feed  replacement  value  of  $180  a  ton. 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HEN  steers  are  fattened  in 
dry  lot,  the  quality  of  hay 
allowed  them  is  not  often 
given  enough  consideration. 
This  may  be  due  to  several 
factors,  the  principal  one 
being  that,  when  on  a  full 
grain  feed,  cattle  eat  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  hay,  regardless  of 
its  quality.  For  this  reason,  fattening 
steers  are  often  fed  the  poorest  hay 
on  the  farm.  Then,  too,  in  a  bad  hay 
year,  such  as  the  one  just  experi¬ 
enced,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor 
quality  hay  on  hand  and  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  feed  it  to  steers. 
However,  hay  of  this  sort  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  by  feeding  it  to 
beef  breeding  cows,  heifers  or  dry 
cows;  it  will  need  to  be  properly 
supplemented,  nevertheless,  with  sil¬ 
age  and  high  protein  feed.  Some  re¬ 
cent  tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
Station.  Wooster,  have  shown  that  it 
it  not  desirable  to  feed  poor  quality 
hay  to  fattening  steers. 

Feeds  for  the  Steers 

The  steers  used  in  the  Ohio  experi¬ 
ments  were  good  to  choice  commer¬ 
cial  grade  Hereford  calves  with  an 
average  initial  weight  of  about  500 
pounds.  They  were  fattened  on  full 
grain  feed  in  dry  lot  until  they 
weighed  approximately  1,000  pounds 
apiece. 

The  cattle  were  full  fed  by  hand 
twice  daily  on  corn-and-cob  meal,  and 
they  were  given  all  the  hay  they 
would  eat.  All  lots  had  free  access  to 
salt  and  a  mineral  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  steamed  bone  meal, 
two  parts  ground  limestone,  and  one 
part  salt.  Cod  liver  oil  was  mixed 
with  the  corn-and-cob  meal  in 
amounts  to  supply  2,000  International 
units  of  vitamin  A  per  100  pounds  of 
bodyweight  daily.  It  is  well  to  note 
that,  when  steers  are  fed  poor  qual¬ 
ity  hay  not  supplemented  with  vita¬ 
min  A,  their  daily  gains  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  than  those  attained  in 
this  test.  Water  was  kept  constantly 
available  to  the  steers. 

The  poor  quality  hay  fed  in  these 
experiments  was  late  cut  timothy.  It 
was  intentionally  allowed  to  weather 
prior  to  baling  and,  practically  de¬ 
void  of  color,  it  was  yet  sufficiently 
dry  when  baled  so  there  was  no  mold 
or  spoilage.  The  good  quality  hay 
was  early  cut,  mixed  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy;  it  was  harvested  without  weath¬ 


ering.  The  proportions  of  clover  an 
timothy  varied  a  little  each  season, 
but  timothy  was  always  the  predom¬ 
inating  plant  in  the  mixture.  The 
corn-and-cob  meal  was  whole  ear 
corn  ground  in  a  hammer  mill  with 
a  three-eighths-inch  screen.  The  sup 
plemental  soybean  meal  was  solvent 
extracted:  it  contained  from  41  to 
46  per  cent  protein. 

Poor  Hay  vs.  Good  Hay 

In  two  separate  tests,  one  group  of 
steers  was  fed  poor  hay,  while  an¬ 
other  group  of  comparable  steers  was 
fed  good  hay.  The  steers  were  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  hay  and  grain  they 
would  eat.  The  steers  on  the  poor  hay 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  one 
and  seven-tenths  pound  per  head, 
while  the  steers  fed  the  good  hay 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  two 
pounds.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the 
steers  on  the  poor  hay  consumed  an 
average  of  only  two  pounds  of  it  per 
head  daily.  The  steers  fed  the  good 
hay  ate  an  average  of  three  pounds 
daily.  This  additional  hay  consump¬ 
tion  decreased  the  grain  and  supple¬ 
ment  needed  to  produce  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  and  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  feed  costs. 

There  was  a  saving  of  about  11  per 
cent  in  the  protein  supplement 
needed  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  High 
protein  feeds  are  comparatively  ex¬ 
pensive;  consequently,  this  factor  is 
significant  when  considering  possible 
methods  of  lowering  feed  costs.  The 
feed  saving  from  the  good  hay 
amounted  to  74  pounds  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
When  steer  calves  were  fattened 
from  a  weight  of  500  pounds  to  a 
final  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  grain  on  these  steers  amounted 
to  a  total  of  370  pounds,  plus  50 
pounds  of  high  protein  supplement. 
Due  to  their  greater  hay  consump¬ 
tion,  the  good-hay  steers  used  33 
pounds  of  hay  more  than  the  poor- 
hay  steers  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain.  In  other  words.  165  pounds  of 
good  hay  had  a  replacement  value  of 
370  pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal  plus 
50  pounds  of  protein  supplement 
when  steers  of  this  sort  were  fat¬ 
tened  for  a  total  gain  of  500  pounds 
in  dry  lot. 

Corn  Silage  Feeding  Values 

A  test  to  find  the  comparative 
value  of  corn  silage  when  fed  with 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 


Quality  of  the  hay  used  in  fattening  steers  is  an  important  consideration 
in  efficiency  and  economy  of  gains.  This  Angus  steer  was  highly  and 
economically  finished  at  the  New  York  Station,  Ithaca.  He  won  grand 
championship  hoiiors  for  the  breed  at  the  1954  Neiv  York  State  Fair. 
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Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
teat  canal  in  the  treatment  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab 
Teats,  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 


Contain  Sulfathiazole 

The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  released 
slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
insertion.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50< 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  9,  N.  Y. 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 


@  A  ruBdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blistef  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


UME  •  FERTILIZER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instantshut-oH  .Precision  flow  control 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  It  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  »n  48  states.  Absolute  Iron -Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Why  suffer  from  P/UN  of 

ARTHRITIS? 

Get  fast,  soothing  relief  with  SALI-SORB.  This 
greaseless,  pleasantly  scented  liniment  is  laboratory 
proven  to  permit  faster  absorption  of  pain-easing 
ingredients.  SALI-SORB  is  recommended  by  doctors 
•  •  .  used  by  many  hospitals  .  .  .  Send  $1.00  for 
3  or.  bottle.  WESTWOOD  PRODUCTS, 

BOX  294,  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 

February  5,  1955 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ....  $5.47  $.116 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.05  .1074 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.73  .1006 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.50  .0957 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.49  .0955 
No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.44  .0944 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.415  .0939 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.39  .0934 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.39  .0934 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.39  .0934 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.39  .0934 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.39  .0934 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.39  .0934 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.39  .0934 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.38  .0931 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.27  .0908 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  eo-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.39; 
Buffalo  $4.55;  Rochester  $4.71. 

Cost  of  production  in  New  York  State  for 
December  1954,  was  $5.42  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell 
University. 


Eastern  N.  Y. 
Livestock  Auctions 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady,  but  with  a  slightly  weaker 
undertone.  Demand  was  moderate, 
supplies  were  steady.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Beef  type  heifers  and  steers — 
Medium  grade  $14-23;  Common 
$12.50-13.25.  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter — good  grade  $14-18;  Medi¬ 
um  $12-13.75;  Common  $9.30-12. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  grade  $12- 
12.75;  Medium  $11-12;  Cutters  $10- 
11;  Heavy  Canners  $8.50-9.50;  Light 
Canners  $7.50-8.40;  Shelly  Canners 
$7.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls — 
Good  grade  $14.60-15.60;  Medium 
$13-14.20;  Common  $8.90-13. 

Many  Families  Save 
$250  to  $550  Yearly 
With  This  Book 


Butchering,  Processing 
and  Preservation  of 

MEAT 

A  Manual  for  the  Farm 
and  Home 

By  FRANK  G.  ASHBROOK 
Animal  expert  &  biologist 
with  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the 
interior. 


Here,  clearly  and  simply  explained,  are  easy  ways 
for  you  to  conquer  the  high  cost  of  food  .  .  .  and 

eat  better  at  the  same  time!  For  this  famous  hand¬ 

book  is  a  complete  step-by-step  guide  to  the  butcher¬ 
ing,  processing  and  preserving  of  meat  for  the  farm 
or  home  table.  Almost  every  edible  meat  is  included 
—  from  domestic  animals  like  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
to  game  and  fish,  both  large  and  small.  With  big 
illustrations,  concise  directions,  you  learn  meat 
characteristics  .  .  .  how  to  plan  inexpensive,  delici¬ 
ous  meals  .  .  .  how  to  butcher  hogs,  cattle,  sheep 

and  lambs  .  .  .  how  to  preserve  meat  and  fish  and 

fowl  .  .  .  how  to  recognize  different  cuts  .  ,  . 

Whether  your  fresh  meat  comes  from  a  farm,  subur¬ 
ban  property,  backyard  or  butcher  shop  .  .  .  whether 
it  was  shot  or  trapped  wild  .  .  .or  fished  from  a 
pond,  river  or  ocean  .  .  .  you  will  find  on  these  336 
pages  the  answers,  methods,  techniques,  tips  and 
hints  ‘you  need  to  make  meat  <j°llars  go  further.  .  . 
and  still  enjoy  top-quality,  tasty  food  for  yourself 
and  your  family! 

USE  THIS  BOOK  10  DAYS  •  FREE 

Coupon  brings  you  book  on  FREE  TRIAL  for  10 
days,  without  obligation.  Read  it.  .  .Use  it.  .  . 
See  if  its  methods  do  not  save  you  money  the  very 
first  week!  But  you  must  mail  coupon  now.  For  the  first 
printing  is  limited.  .  .and  the  book  is  going  fast. 


mmmmm  MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 

250  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
Rush  me  a  copy  of  BUTCHERING,  PROCESSING 
&  PRESERVATION  OF  MEAT  for  10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  I  will  return  it  within  10  days 
and  pay  nothing — or  keep  book  and  send  $4.50 
(plus  small  postage). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY .  ZONE....  STATE . 

SAVE!  Enclose  cheek  or  money  order  with 
coupon  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE! 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
tor  GREATER  PROFITS! 

With  economic  conditions  tighten¬ 
ing  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put  money 
in  the  bank  for  years  and  years. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  They've  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and  their  Grandparents 
before  them!  That’s  because  they  are  the  most  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  breed  in  existence.  They  convert  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage  into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  most 
economically.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG,  STRONG, 
RUGGED.  You  get  i%  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value 
of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  power 
plus  greater  saleability  of  calves  means  greater  security 
under  ANY  world  conditions.  Subscribe  to  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL  now!  Published 
monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six  months,  $2.00  for 
full  year.  $5.00  for  three  years.  Send  money 
TODAY  or  write  for  FREE  facts! 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


FREE 

FACTS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  month  to  mature  age,  200 
head  to  select  from.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 


R.  F.  D.  4, 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


GORRIEDALE  PRODUCTION  SALE 

H.  H.  WALKER  &  SONS 
(Woodbine  Farms,  Gambier,  Ohio) 

February  lOth  10  a.  m. 

Fairgrounds  Pavilion,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

80  bred  ewes — 25-30  ewe  lambs — 10 
ram  lambs  Attend  this  sale  for 
Top  Registered  Corriedales 


RUHL  &  PERKINS 


REG.  SUFFOLK 


BRED  EWE  SALE  —  SATURDAY  FEB.  12,  1955 
AT  FAIRGROUNDS.  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
80  Head  Suffolk  Ewes  Bred  to  Our  Top  Stud  Rams 
RUHL  &  PERKINS,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

Write  for  Catalogue 


REGISTERED 


SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding,  Reasonably  Priced 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  20  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  E.  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES,  Good  Ones, 
Reasonable.  R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

RABBITS 


WHITE  NEW  ZEALAND 


For  Foundation  Quality 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY, 

Giant  Chinchillas 
Monmouth  Beach  1, 

Write 
N.  J. 

Barn  Gleaner  Too  Expensive? 

Too  complicated? 

Too  hard  to  install? 

notan  ACORN  GUTTER  PLOW 

It  is  a  new  idea  at  a  price  anyone  can 
afford.  It  is  the  fastest,  simplest,  most 
economical  and  easiest  to  install  barn 
cleaner  you  ever  saw. 

Dealers:  This  machine  will  get  those  sales 
you  have  been  losing.  Why  not  inquire? 

BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

BOX  62,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y. 
Distributors  of  Acorn  Barn  Equipment 


$6« 


complete 


110  Volts 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  i/8"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 
_  __  plete  with  everything  —  rods, 

unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux. 

$2  deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Geer 
PUMPS  In  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 
Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Now  It’s  2,000,000  First  Services 

The  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  has  recently  proces¬ 
sed  its  2,000,000th  first  service 
breeding  receipt  since  the  founding 
of  the  organization  in  1940.  This 
breeding  receipt  was  for  a  cow  in  the 
herd  of  Earl  Moulton  of  Madrid, 
N.  Y.  The  inseminator  was  Bernard 
Riley  of  Canton,  one  of  NYABC’s 
185  local  technicians. 

NYABC’s  steady  growth  from  10 
cows  a  day  in  1940  to  a  thousand  a 
day  this  fiscal  year  is  a  tribute  to 
thousands  of  member-dairymen  in 
New  York  and  Western  Vermont  who 
are  building  the  kinds  of  herds  they 
want  by  using  NYABC  sires.  Make 
the  NYABC  program  YOUR  program. 


New 


'em 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL 


Registered.  Enchantress  Trojan  Erica  family,  3  years 

-  - ^  NEW  - 


SAUNDERS. 


GARRISON, 


1W  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  CALF  - 

K.  F.  Duke  Domino  No.  8678559.  Calved  June  1954 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  BULLS  Ready  for  Service. 
Gold  Mine  Breeding.  Low  Prices.  We  Deliver. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 


Jk  RAI 

Wi  A  FI 

W 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets  .  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
r  of  Breeders  who  want  to  Bee  yon  start  right 1 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Pedigree  and  registered  Red.  White  and  Blue.  Write 
for  information.  ANDREWS  RABBITRY, 

16  APPLETON  PLACE,  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 

Giant  Chinchillas:  Unbelievable  prices.  Heavy  produc¬ 
ing  pairs  &  young  pairs,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  AC  or  Dc 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — Heifers  and  bred  cows, 
some  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  old  son  of  M.  W. 
Larry  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herd. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124 


WE  OFFER  SELECTED 

Hereford  Steer  and  Heifer  Feeder  Calves 

For  delivery  after  Jan  1st.  These  calves  if  purchased 
in  lots  of  20  or  more  will  be  delivered  to  any  point 
in  New  York  State  at  no  charge. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON,  N.Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  A 
Few  Heifers.  Sunbeam  and  Bandolier  Breeding. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 


Selling  8  Bred  Gilts 

in  the  all  breed  sale  at  Caladano,  Feb.  12th.  Bred 
to  true  foundation  the  N.  Y.  Senior  Champion  1954. 
Martin  Katler  gave  $2,600  for  him.  Also  selling  one 
fall  boar  sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace,  N.  Y.  1953-54 
Grand  Champion  Dan  Sentry  Queen  4th  N.  Y.  Senior 
Champion  1954.  A  real  herd  sire.  These  are  as  good 
DUROC  GILTS  as  will  sell  this  Winter. 
EDGAR  C.  ANGLE, _ AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

N.  Y.  State  Swine  Breeders  4th  Annual  Winter  Sale 
CALEDONIA  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  BARNS 
CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  SAT.,  FEB.  12,  I  :00  P.  M. 
Catalogs.  W.  B.  STEWART,  HUNT,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneer:  Russ  Hurlburt,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


^YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
FALL  BOARS 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, 


HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


WIESTS  DUROCS 


Offers  For  Sale  Meat  Type:  All  Ages,  All  Sex. 
The  Home  of  the  RA  Grand  Champion 
Durocs  Since  1914 

CHAS  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Tel.  45-Y 


MAPLEHtJRST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N  Y 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


August  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilts. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts, 
Vaccinated  Pure  Breds.  Shipped  with  doctor’s  health 
certificate.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  1. 


20  BRED  GILTS.  Also  Service  Boars.  Sired  by  the 
1953  Ohio  Jr.  Ch.  Clifford  LeVan,  R.  I,  Milton,  Pa. 


- TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered - 

10  wks.  old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELA. 

DOGS 


Boxers  •  33  outers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  i.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Grove  CitT.  henna. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  FARM  RAISED. 
Wonderful  with  children.  Ready  to  start  driving  cows. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  BEAUTIFUL  FEMALES! 

Registered.  Reasonably  Priced.  Stud  Service. 

A.  G.  SHEAFFER,  R.  2,  HOLTWOOD,  PENNA. 


-  TOY  MANCHESTER  TERRIER. 


Male  10  Months  Old.  A.K.C.  Registered. 
Elizabeth  Bells.  Auburn  Rd.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  —  A.K.C.  REGISTERED 
EDWARD  WHITE,  ROUTE  4,  ROME,  N.  Y. 

PED.  AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPS:  Champ  Blood- 
Lines.  FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  A  YOUNG  RIDING  HORSE 
CHARLES  E.  GORGOL,  R.  D.  2,  RICHFORD,  N.  Y. 

_ GOATS _ 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 
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No  wonder  women 
go  crazy  about 
dresses  like  THESE! 


—And  No  Wonder  If’*  Easy  (Even  in  Sparer 
Time)  to  Make  Good  Money  Jutt  by 
Showing  Them  to  Friends  and  Neighbors 

I  am  looking  for  women 
(aged  18  to  80)  who  have 
good  taste  in  clothes  and 
who  would  like  to  make 
extra  money  in  spare 
time.  I  simply  want  you 
to  wear  and  show  our 
f  ashionableNewYork  styled  dresses 
to  friends  and  neighbors — explain 
the  low  prices — and  write  up  the  or¬ 
ders  they  will  give  you.  No  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary.  It’s  easy  to  give 
a  F  if  th  Avenue“Style  Show”for  any 
of  your  friends  and  make  as  much 
as  $3.00  for  every  hour  you  spend. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE 
“STYLE  SHOW”  SUPPLIES 

Everything  I  send  you  is  FREE! 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  I  will  send 
you,  absolutely  FREE  by  return 
mail,  our  New  "Style  Show’’  out¬ 
fit  of  glatnorous  New  York  and 
Hollywood  styles  in  full  color  plus 
samples  of  actual  materials.  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  write  up  orders 
and  how  to  get  your  own  dresses 
free — as  an  extra  bonus!  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  today!  No  money,  just  your  name. 

Maisonette  Frocks,  6752Sycamore  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Vera  Ward  Stilson,  Stylist 

SPSSSJSg* 

Anderson,  Ind.  YouSsFREE! 

Mail  me  your  “Style  Show”  Equipment  with 
actual  samples  of  materials  Free — no  obligation. 
Also  show  me  how  to  get  my  own  dresses — free 
—and  make  good  money,  too. 

My  dress  size  is _ _ _ _ _ 


Name. 


Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City - Zone _ State. „ 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture.. * 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-32,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


Housework , 

Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  freguent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  N.  Y. 

TAKE  LARKIN  ORDERS 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM- 
BERS.  Write  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY, 
DEPT,  R. _ BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 

-  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  COOK  BOOK  - 

Containing  260  Plain  Recipes.  $1.00  Postpaid. 
BAILEY  SHIELDS,  P.  0.  Box  168,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Eggs  and  Chicken  Lead  Parade  to  the  Table 


Recently  my  children  were  re¬ 
covering  from  the  mumps.  When 
they  reached  the  stage  where  they 
could  swallow  soft  food,  I  suggested 
a  soft  boiled  egg. 

Then,  jokingly,  I  continued:  “Do 
you  want  it  a  little  hard  or  watery?” 
My  six-year-old  son  John  looked  at 
me  seriously,  then  asked  wisely: 
“Can’t  you  cook  it  just  right?” 

Five  minutes  of  boiling  time, 
measured  by  the  stove  timer,  will 
produce  what  we  call  a  perfectly  soft 
boiled  egg.  All  the  white  will  be 
cooked  soft  but  firm,  and  the  yoke 
will  be  soft,  if  you  use  graded  large 
size  eggs.  Smaller  eggs  require  less 
time. 

For  hard  boiled  eggs  I  allow  15 
minutes  of  hard  boiling.  To  poach  an 
egg  I  use  a  slightly  greased  iron 
skillet  two  thirds  full  of  boiling 
water.  I  drop  the  eggs  directly  in 
from  the  shell,  simmer  them  a  few 
minutes,  then  lift  them  out  with  a 
slotted  spoon  when  they  are  just 
firm,  and  all  white  coated. 

It  is  easy  to  serve  appetizing  fried 
eggs,  sunny-side-up  —  but  cooked. 
Just  before  removing  the  eggs  from 
the  frying  pan,  place  a  cover  over 
them  for  a  few  moments;  but  only  a 
few  moments,  otherwise  they  get 
hard. 

I’ve  been  looking  at  four  large¬ 
sized  goose  eggs  and  wondering  how 


long  to  boil  them.  They  must  be 
cooked  right;  I  can’t  afford  to  waste 
them  at  25  cents  each.  I’m  thinking 
10  minutes  might  do  it.  Will  know 
for  sure  later.  It  would  be  easier  to 
scramble  them  or  make  an  omelet 
but  my  family  says  “soft  boiled, 
please.” 

P.  S.  —  I  boiled  the  goose  eggs 
12  minutes,  they  weighed  a  good  half 
pound  or  better.  Luckily  they  turned 
out  “just  right”,  soft  boiled. 

Marie  E.  Martin 

Connecticut 


Our  40  Old  Biddies! 

“Hens  are  selling  for  only  nine 
cents  a  pound,  liveweight”,  said  my 
husband  to  me,  grimly.  That  was 
late  last  Summer  and  an  insult  to 
any  fine,  fat  hen  who  had  laid  well 
and  was  just  right  for  a  delicious 
chicken  dinner. 

So  we  did  not  sell  our  40  elderly 
white  ladies  but  had  to  dispose  of 
them  at  home  somehow,  to  make 
room  for  the  spring  pullets.  This  is 
my  story,  for  we  succeeded. 

Old  hens  make  delicious  gravy; 
the  best,  if  cooked  ahead  of  time 
with  the  extra  fat  skimmed  off. 
Biscuits  with  that  gravy,  to  coin  a 
rhyme,  are  especially  yummy  in  any¬ 
one’s  tummy.  Since  we  could  not  eat 
all  40  aging  birds,  we  shared  some 


with  our  married  daughter,  traded 
a  few  with  neighbors  for  tires  or 
farm  supplies,  gave  to  church  bene¬ 
fits  and  our  freezer  could  take  a  few. 
Yet  hens  still  remained.  For  these 
we  reverted  to  pre-freezer  days: 
canning.  And  a  neighbor  and  I  made 
an  event  of  it. 

I  never  can  decapitate,  not  after 
having  brought  such  pretty  hens  up 
from  bright-eyed  yellow  fluffs 
through  the  young  girl  stage  and 
dignified  matronhood. 

Two  women  together  is  more  fun 
and  faster.  The  only  biddy  who 
bristled  with  pinfeathers  like  a  hair¬ 
brush  happened  not  to  fall  to  me! 
The  rest  shed  their  feathers  as  we 
would  our  worries,  and  the  first  days 
saw  the  good  old  hens  picked, 
singed,  dressed,  cut  up,  and  left  to 
cool  completely.  • 

On  the  second  day  the  birds  were 
firmly  packed  into  jars  —  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  —  and  out  came  our  old  Con- 
servo  pressure  cooker.  Finally  the 
jars  went  onto  shelves  in  both  our 
homes. 

Result?  We  think  that  canning  fine 
old  birds  gives  better  flavor  than 
freezing  them.  Anytime  that  you 
come  by,  stop  in  for  a  chicken  dinner 
on  the  Ward  farm,  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Maybe  a  jar  will  still  be  on 
hand!  Agnes  A.  Ward 

New  York 


It’s  Cold  Out — and  the  Heat  Is  On — But  Where? 


The  healthful,  even  warmth  of  convection  heating,  popular  in  homes  with 
convector  radiators,  now  can  be  enjoyed  ivith  new-style  heat  distribution 
units  —  streamlined  baseboard  convectors  such  as  shown  in  this  attractive 

room. 


One  of  the  newest  of  the  hidden 
heat  distribution  units  is  the  base¬ 
board  convector,  which  doesn’t  look 
like  a  heat  distribution  unit  at  all 
but  does  look  like  a  wall  baseboard. 

Styled  for  use  with  hot  water  or 
Steam  heating  systems,  baseboard 
convectors  are  installed  in  rooms  in 
place  of  the  regular  baseboard  along 
the  outer  walls  of  the  home.  They 
are  delivered  in  a  neutral  prime 
shade  and  may  be  painted  to  blend 
with  the  floor  covering  and  walls. 
Baseboard  convectors,  taking  almost 
no  space,  give  free  use  of  all  areas 
of  the  room. 

The  convection  principle  distri¬ 
butes  warmth  by  air  motion  —  a 
gentle  cycle,  scarcely  noticeable, 
which  gives  the  room  uniform 
warmth  from  floor  to  ceiling.  These 
convectors  along  outer  walls  protect 
against  drafts  which  might  otherwise 
develop  through  the  coming  in  of 
cool  air  around  windows. 


The  American  Spice  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  reports  that  there  are  50 
spices  now  available  to  American 
homemakers. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Sugar  in  Its  Place 

Baby  spilled  the  sugar  upon  the  kitchen  floor; 

Mother  said:  “You  must  not  do  that  any  more!” 

Looking  out  next  morning,  everything  was  white; 

First  of  winter  snow  had  come,  heavy  in  the  night. 

Baby  said  to  Mother,  pointing  out  to  where 

Drifts  were  on  the  driveway:  “I  spilled  the  sugar  there!” 
Oklahoma  —  Emuia  K.  Stealey 


132  —  Schoolgirls  Like  Both  These  Easy-to-make  Sweaters;  the  cro¬ 
cheted  afghan  stitch  weskit  is  in  the  little  girl  sizes  of  12,  14,  and  16  (not 
Misses’  sizes);  the  knitted  pullover  in  bright  stripes  for  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
years.  Complete  instructions  for  both  in  pattern.  20  cents. 

2485  —  Smart  Suit  with  Boxy  Bolero  Jacket,  slim  skirt.  Jacket  has  col¬ 
lar,  choice  of  cuffed  three-quarter  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16: 
bolero  and  skirt,  3V&  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2038  —  Simple  Slimming  Button-front  Style  with  collar,  cap  sleeves* 
practical  and  flattering  to  those  of  you  who  want  slenderizing  lines.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  18:  Style  shown,  4%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2195  —  Charming  Subteen’s  Dress  with  sailor  collar,  button-front,  easy 
patch  pockets  and  its  own  pretty  petticoat  for  the  new  bouffant  look.  She’ll 
love  it!  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8:  Dress,  3 14  yds.  35-in.  Petticoat,  IVs  yds.,  35 
or  39-in.  25  cents. 

135  —  Wonderfully  Smart  Empire  Doily — This  16-inch  diameter  cro¬ 
chet  piece  to  do  in  chartreuse,  yellow,  pink  or  white  cotton  crochet  thread. 
Use  for  place  mats  (starched)  or  as  a  lamp  table  doily.  Actual  size  detail 
in  crochet  instructions.  20  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1955 — New  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
1  cent  tax  on  20  cents  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  cents  to  60  cents  orders; 
3  cents  tax  on  80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Abraham  LincoSn 

It  has  been  truly  said:  “Though 
Washington  gave  us  American  In¬ 
dependence,  Lincoln  won  us  liberty.” 

Many  lasting  anecdotes  sacred  to 
Lincoln’s  memory  are  built  around 
the  home:  his  step-mother,  his  early 
sweetheart,  and  later  his  own  home 
and  family.  As  we  recall  his  comfort¬ 
ing  words,  “The  Lord  must  have 
loved  homely  people,  he  made  so 
many  of  them”,  we  are  wondering  if 
he  would  not  have  liked  to  apply 
their  meaning  to  homey  thoughts 
and  people.  The  affectionate  nick¬ 
names  of  Abe,  Honest  Abe,  The  Rail- 
splitter  and  others  must  have  arisen 
from  the  home  teachings  of  his  boy¬ 
hood. 

Though  his  financial  background 
could  in  no  way  compare  with  that 
of  Washington’s,  Lincoln  rose  to 
equal  heights  as  a  liberator. 

Lillian  A.  Burns 


Spice  Or  Herb? 


What  is  the  difference  between  a 
spice  and  an  herb? 

Botanically,  spices  are  the  roots, 
bark,  buds,  seeds  or  fruit  of  aromatic 
plants'  which  usually  grow  in  the 
tropics.  Herbs  are  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  grow  only  in  the 
temperate  zones.  The  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  classes  both  types  of 
products  under  the  general  term, 
spices. 

The  average  American  spice  manu¬ 
facturer  blends  about  16  different 
spices  into  curry  powder.  In  India, 
where  this  spice  blend  originated, 
sometimes  as  many  as  30  spices  are 
used. 


ILL-FITTING  false  teeth  NOW 

FIT  COMFORTABLY 


Easy  to  fit 
on  lower  plate. 
No  Powders! 


OLD  PLATES  FEEL  GOOD! 
...  EAT  ANYTHING! 

Sore  gums,  rocking,  slip¬ 
ping  .  .  .  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  loose  plates 
helped  at  once  with  soft, 
plastic  Tru-Aid  cushions. 
Comfortable  tight  fit  guar¬ 
anteed— one  cushion  gives 
blessed  comfort  — Lasts 
Days  and  Days.  Nothing 
can  help  you  like  Tru-Aid 
— no  plastic  dental  cushion 
like  Tru-Aid.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  no  more  plate  trouble 
or  your  money  back  by 

votiim  mm 


8  Upper  Cushions,  $1.00 
10  Lower  Cushions,  $1.00 
or  send  $2.00  for  both. 

Write  Tru-Aid  Prod.  Co.,  Dept.  367 
Box  9398,  Philo.  39,  Po. 


Just  place  pad 
on  upper  plate. 
No  Pastes! 


HEAVY  FURNITURE  ROLLS  EASILY 


on  Mrs.  Demur's  EASY-T0-TAP-0N 


BALL-BEARING 
CASTERS 

Simply  tap  these 
pronged  all-steel 
ball-bearing  casters 
into  the  legs  of  beds, 
tables,  TV  sets, 
chairs,  radios  — and 
you’ll  be  able  to  roll 
your  heaviest  furni¬ 
ture  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  with  no  effort- 
like  “power  steer¬ 
ing’’  on  a  car!  Un¬ 
like  wheel  casters 
these  ball  casters  roll  over  floors  and  rugs 
without  scratching.  Make  it  easy  to  turn  big 
chairs  when  you  want  to  face  TV.  Pit  any 
piece  of  furniture.  8  for  $1.00,  delivered. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Send  cash,  check, 
money  order. 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  gifts! 


312  Oamar  Bldg. 
Newark  5,  N.  J. 


Free  Catalog-  Monuments  from  $14-95 

Monuments  of  rare  beauty  and  artstic  per¬ 
fection  are  now  sold  by  mail  at  astounding 
savings.  All  carving,  polishing  and  finishing 
operations  are  done  in  the  modern  Rockdale 
plant.  Exclusive  sale  by  mail  direct  to  the 
consumer  guarantee  lowest  prices.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  inscription  and  Rockdale  pays  the 
freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  of  over  50  monuments.  No  obligation. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  911,  Joliet,  III. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  whero  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  810-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  $X45 

’  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK—  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  C0„  Dept.  820,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


HEARING 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  5RN2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


WALK  ON  CLOUDS! 

Take  your  feet  off  your  mind!  These 
soft  metatarsal  pads  make  standing 
and  walking  a  pleasure.  Relieves  me¬ 
tatarsal  pain  at  once.  Slip  them  in¬ 
to  your  shoes  Keeps  pressure  off  the 
ball  of  the  foot.  Cushions  the  arch. 
Of  soft,  cool  foam  rubber  and  plastic. 
Adjust  to  form  fit  the  foot.  Specify 
for  man  or  woman. 

$1  per  pair  ppd. 
SPENCER  GIFTS,  Inc. 

246  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


SEW  AND 

for  free  samp! 
rayons,  sharkskins,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  un¬ 
usual  values.  Rodkin,  179  Linden  Blvd..  Bklyn.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS. 
BLOUSE,  SUIT,  Etc.  Write 
es  of  fine  woven  and  printed  cottons. 


Sponge  Out 

When  the  wastes  of  digestion  are  not  promptly 
eliminated  they  FERMENT  quickly.  Stomach  Gas, 
Nausea,  Sour  Stomach,  Belching  and  similar  dis¬ 
comforts  of  Indigestion  result. 

The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  says:  “In  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  Charcoal  may  be  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  not  only  to  absorb  fermenting  gases,  but 
also  to  overcome  hyperacidity.” 

REQUA’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS  ARE  DIFFER¬ 
ENT.  They  merely  Absorb  Gas  and  Sour  Acid.  A 
purely  Physical  Action  ...  no  Chemical  Action 
occurs  as  it  is  not  a  drug.  Used  successfully 
by  thousands  for  75  years,  recommended  by  many 
doctors.  Hospitals  use  them  in  cases  of  food 
poisoning  and  for  post- operative  gas. 

..What  Doctor  Says 

REQUA’S ’charcoal  TABLETS  are  a  depend- 


Indigestion! 

able  treatment  of  many  types  of  food  poisoning 
only  too  common  today.” 

Dr.  E.  T.  -  N.  Y. 

Don’t  rely  on  sodas,  alkalizers  or  harsh  laxatives  to 
help  get  rid  of  gas  and  heartburn.  Use  Nature's 
own  purifier  .  .  .  CHARCOAL  lOOG  Vegetable 
Carbon  containing  no  sweetner  nor  laxative.  May 
be  taken  freely  —  not  habit-forming. 

Customer  Writes 

“I  have  been  taking  RCTs  for  eight  years.  They 
were  prescribed  by  my  doctor.  I  have  found  them 
highly  efficient  and  very  helpful."  —  F.  L.  S., 
Nebraska. 

Get  REQUA’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS  at  your 

Di-ug  or  Health  Store.  3'00  Tablets  for  $1.00.  Or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  FREE  BOOKLET: 
“The  Value  of  Charcoal.”  Write  us  today.  REQUA 
MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  R-2,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 

February,  with  its  usual  28  days,  has  three  important  dates  al¬ 
ways  celebrated:  the  12th,  the  14th  and  the  22nd.  I  don’t  need  to  tell 
you  what  they  stand  for.  But  the  sentimental  heart  of  St.  Valentine  was 
never  as  great  in  meaning  as  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  surely 
Washington’s  heart  was  in  the  welfare  of  the  new  nation  which  Lincoln 
later  held  “one  and  indivisible.” 

A  fourth  importance  about  February,  of  course,  is  that  every 
four  years  it  has  29  days;  “twenty-nine,  in  fine,”  as  the  old  rhyme  goes. 
Next  year  will  be  Leap  Year  again.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have 
a  birthday  on  February  29th!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Schroo,  13,  New  York 


I  LOVE  TO  WHISTLE 

I  love  to  whistle  ’cause  it  makes  me  merry. 
Makes  me  feel  so  very  daring; 

I  love  to  yodel  everywhere  X  go, 

Yoda,  lay-ee-o,  lay-ee-o,  lay! 

What  I  found  out  you’ll  find  is  true: 

A  whistle  does  so  much  for  you. 

A  whistle  keeps  all  trouble  away, 

Yoda,  lay-ee-o.  lay-ee-o,  lay! 

—  Joann  Worthington,  12,  Pennsylvania 


LIFE  NEVER  GETS  BORING 

Life  never  gets  boring, 

When  you  realize  these  things: 

The  people  who  work  as  hard  as  they  can 
Earn  their  money  like  every  man; 

The  people  who  get  the  money  they  need. 
Get  many  things  as  they  succeed; 

The  farmer  who  works  hard  in  the  hills 
Does  his  chores  and  at  the  sawmills; 

He  sends  his  milk  to  the  milk  station 
To  help  provide  for  this  big  nation: 

He  goes  to  bed  and  starts  a-snoring 

He  doesn’t  find  that  life  is  boring! 

—  Carl  Hees,  Pennsylvania 


HER  PUREBRED  MORGAN 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  My  favorite 
hobby  is  my  horse,  a  purebred  Morgan  18 
months  old.  I’m  using  him  as  my  4-H  pro¬ 
ject  and  we  are  both  doing  fairly  well. 
I’m  raising,  breaking  and  training  him  my¬ 
self.  It  is  fun  and  a  lot  of  work.  I  also  like 
tennis,  writing  horse  stories,  archery  and 
anything  that  takes  me  outdoors.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  likes  horses 
or  owns  a  horse.  —  Lois  Driscoll,  15,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  SURPRISE 

It  was  Susan’s  birthday,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  remember.  She  had  gone  half 
of  the  day  through  school  and  none  of  her 
friends  had  said,  “Happy  Birthday,  Susan.” 
When  school  finally  ended  she  ran  for  the 
school  bus.  The  girls  just  said,  “Hi”  and 
turned  away  giggling. 

She  went  up  the  path  to  her  pleasant 
farmhouse,  the  barns  in  the  back  freshly 
painted  but  unoccupied.  Not  even  her 

mother  or  father  had  said  anything  about 
her  birthday.  As  she  entered  the  house,  a 
cry  of  “Happy  Birthday”  rang  out  from 

every  corner  of  the  room.  Susan  stood  there 
with  her  mouth  open.  Her  friends  showered 
her  with  gifts  but  her  mother  and  father 
didn’t  join  in. 

When  she  had  opened  all  her  packages, 
she  turned  to  look  at  her  parents.  They 
both  stood  up  and  told  her  to  follow  them 
out  past  the  garden  and  down  the  path 

toward  the  barn.  Her  father  opened  the 
door  and  told  her  to  walk  over  to  the 
first  stall.  Inside  was  a  beautful  black  mare, 
with  a  small  colt  beside  her. 

Susan  didn’t  know  what  to  say!  She 
walked  into  the  stall  and  put  her  face 
against  the  small  one’s  face;  the  colt  nuzzled 
her  face  and  made  her  laugh. 

After  all  her  friends  had  gone  home, 
Susan  went  quietly  out  to  the  barn.  She 
said  to  herself:  “I  thought  no  one  had  re¬ 
membered.  But,  instead,  they  did  and  I 
had  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  birthday  sur¬ 
prise!”  —  By  Lois  Driscoll,  15,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  COLUMN:  Drawn 

THE  LAST  HUNT:  BY  MILTON  LOTT. 

REVIEWED  BY  ELSPETH  HUNT,  19, 
Massachusetts. 

Once  upon  a  time  endless  herds  of  buffalo 
roamed  this  continent  from  Canada  to  Texas. 
The  herds  were  the  life  of  the  Indian  tribes 
for  they  depended  upon  them  for  meat,  and 
leather.  To  white  men  they  represented  only 
hides  and  robes.  So  white  men  went  about 
slaughtering  these  beasts  until  they  were 
practically  wiped  out. 

The  Last  Hunt  is  the  story  of  this  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  of  Sandy  MacKenzie,  Charlie  Gil¬ 
son.  Jimmy  the  half  Indian,  and  Wood- 
foot,  a  man  with  a  peg  leg. 

Charlie  was  the  man  who  was  the  big 
hunter.  He  thought  that  the  more  buffalo 
he  had  to  his  credit,  the  more  respect  men 
would  have  for  him.  Sandy,  however,  re¬ 
spected  these  wild  beasts  and  felt  that  the 
loss  of  the  buffalo  was  a  loss  to  the  country. 

Charlie  was  a  real  gunman;  in  fact,  it  was 
said  that  instead  of  the  man  wearing  the 
gun,  the  gun  wore  the  man.  Charlie  had  to 
destroy  everything  he  came  in  contact  with, 
but  in  the  end  he  finally  destroyed  himself. 

Sandy  was  wise  and  managed  to  adjust 
himself  to  life  after  thundering  herds  of 
buffalo  were  gone. 

Mr.  Lott,  the  author,  brings  to  life  one 
of  the  most  abrupt  changes  in  the  West. 
He  tells  of  the  musky  smell  of  the  buffalo 
and  the  despair  of  the  Indians.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  plains,  the  animals  and 
the  weather  are  beautiful.  The  reader  lives 
with  these  hard,  lean  men  and  this  violent 
page  from  the  history  of  our  country. 

You  will  find  this  book  in  your  book¬ 
store  of  lending  library. 


THE  OLD  CAMPAIGNER 
Drawn  by  Donya  Musseils,  16,  Massachusetts 


HAPPY  HOME 

I  am  five  feet  tall  and  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  I  love  horses  and  dogs  and 
wish  to  have  pen  pals  both  boys  and  girls. 
I  live  in  a  four-room  house  in  the  country 
and,  as  there  are  six  of  us,  it  is  rather 
crowded,  but  we  don’t  mind  a  bit.  — 
Patricia  Chisholm,  Pennsylvania. 


LOVES  PEN  PALS 

When  The  Rural  New  Yorker  comes,  the 
first  thing  I  turn  to  is  Our  Page.  I  am  in 
the  tenth  grade  in  school.  One  of  my  favo¬ 
rite  hobbies'  is  writing  letters  and  I  would 
like  to  have  many  pen  pals  from  anywhere 
in  the  world,  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Nancy 
Farabaugh,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


BROTHER  HOME  FROM  JAPAN 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  now  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
five  sisters  and  two  brothers.  One  of  my 
brothers  was  in  the  Army  and  he  went  to 
Japan;  he  is  home  now.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  pen  pals  from  all  oyer  the  world 
from  both  boys  and  girls.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  very  much  if  someone  would  write 
to  me.  —  Rose  Hildebrandt,  12,  New  Jersey. 


by  Ginger  Martin,  17,  Rhode  Island 

KANGAROO:  BY  HENRY  G-  LAMOND 

REVIEWED  BY  VIOLET  HASKELL,  15, 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  curious  and  timid  animals.  He  is 
strangely  constructed  with  short  front  legs 
or  arms,  powerful,  long  hind  legs,  also  a 
powerful  long  thick  tail  which  he  uses  to 
balance  himself,  or  as  a  club.  It.  is  a  story, 
too,  of  Big  Red  or  of  two  Big  Reds,  father 
and  son. 

Kangaroos  live  in  a  mob.  not  a  herd; 
a  baby  is  a  joey,  the  mother  a  doe;  the 
father  is  a  buck,  a  young  lady  is  a  flyer. 
Whereas  we  have  always  seen  these 
creatures  in  a  zoo,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
about  how  they  live  in  their  native  Aus¬ 
tralia;  how  they  fight  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies  like  the  eagle,  the  dingo  (wild  dog) 
and,  of  course,  man  with  a  gun  who  likes 
this  creature’s  hide. 

A  new  baby  ’roo  is  as  big  as  the  first 
joint  on  a  man’s  finger.  He  lives  in  his 
mother’s  pouch  until  he  is  big  enough  to 
do  for  himself.  His  mother  weighs  about 
85  pounds  and  is  about  five  feet  tall.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  good-sized  animal 
should  have  such  a  tiny  baby. 

The  author  tells  about  the  Australian 
bush  and  all  the  animals  who  live  there, 
about  floods,  bush  fires  and  drought.  You’ll 
like  it  if  you  love  wild  animals. 

You  can  find  this  book  in  your  local 
store  or  library. 


SOMETHING’S  FUNNY  HERE! 
Drawn  by  Betty  Dumont,  16,  New  York 

SKIPPED  A  CLASS 


I  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals,  girls 
about  my  age.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
school.  I  skipped  the  seventh.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  live 
on  a  farm.  Hendrika  Duits,  13,  New  York, 


CORNHUSKERS  —  HER  BAND 

I  love  to  write  to  various  people  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  I  have  quite  a  few  pen  pals 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  have  more.  My 
favorite  hobby  is  music.  I  play  in  a  hill¬ 
billy  band  called  the  Cornhuskers.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page.  —  Beverly  Venne,  17,  New 
York. 


ENJOYS  SPORTS 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  and  would  like 
to  have  boys  and  gii'ls  my  age  or  older 
write  to  me.  I  will  answer  all  letters.  I 
live  on  a  60-acre  farm  and  love  to  dance, 
write,  swim  and  ride  horseback.  I  hope 
some  boys  will  write  to  me  as  well  as  girls. 
—  Beulah  Becroft,  16,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope, 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y..  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have 
the  correct  postage  for  mail  going  outside 
the  United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Jena  Benedict,  13;  Carolyn 
Davis;  Elsie  Olsen,  14;  Judy  Lewis.  13. 

New  Jersey:  Adelaide  Johnson.  15;  Stan¬ 
ford  Allen,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Lois  Driscoll,  15. 

British  West  Africa:  Peter  O.  Fergerson, 
12;  Kwamena  Fergerson,  13;  Kioamen  O. 
Fergerson,  12;  Kwame  O.  Yamoah. 


JUDY  WISHES  SHE  WERE  A  BOY 

I  live  on  a  60-acre  farm  where  we  have 
cows,  chickens,  cats  and  a  dog.  My  favorite 
sport  is  baseball.  Many  times  I  wish  I  were 
a  boy  instead  of  a  girl.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  all  over.  —  Judy 
Lewis,  13,  New  York. 


4-H  AND  A  COLLECTOR 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade;  my  hobbies 
are  collect'ng  old  coins  and  draw  ng  I  am 
in  a  4-H  Club  and  live  on  a  farm.  I  have 
five  brothers  and  one  sister.  Will  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over  write  to  me?  —  Nelda 
Van  Vleet,  11,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  but  this  is  the  first  t.me  I  have 
written.  I’m  in  the  eighth  grade  and  am 
quite  active  in  school  activities.  I  have  been 
on  the  Student  Council  and  was  president 
of  my  class.  I  like  all  kinds  of  sports  but 
tennis  and  softball  are  my  favorites.  I  live 
on  a  farm.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  near  my  age.  —  Sandy  Ellis,  13, 
New  York. 


HORSES  AND  BLACK  ANGUS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  300-acre  farm  where 
we  raise  Black  Angus  cattle.  My  hobbies 
are  horses.  I  love  all  sports,  dancing  and 
painting.  I  own  my  own  horse  and  have 
entered  him  in  the  local  horse  shows.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  or  girls.  15 
years  or  older,  who  have  the  same  interests 
as  I.  —  Dorthea  Holmes,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


LIVES  ON  LARGE  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a 
long  time  now,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  French,  biology  and 
English.  I  live  on  a  152-acre  farm  and  my 
hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  collecting  post 
cards  and  reading  Our  Page  which  I  en¬ 
joy  very  much.  I  would  like  pen  pals  from 
all  over  the  world,  so  please  write  to  me.  — 
Adelaide  Johnson,  15,  New  Jersey. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Most  of  the  675,000  visitors  to  the  39 th  Penn.  Farm  Show  visited  these  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfying  food  booths.  Farm  groups  sold  ready-to-eat  poultry, 
dairy,  potato,  apple  and  honey  products. 


BY  N.  M.  EBERLY 


NNSYLVANIA’S  39th  An¬ 
nual  Farm  Show,  biggest 
since  these  midwinter  ex¬ 
positions  were  started, 
closed  its  five-day  stand  on 
January  14.  Many  new  rec¬ 
ords  were  made  and  still 
closer  ties  were  bound  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  to 
which  the  Show  was  dedicated  this 
year  as  a  prelude  to  Penn  State’s 
forthcoming  centennial  celebration. 
Attendance  for  the  week  was  675,000, 
as  compared  to  the  685,000  record 
set  in  1952. 

Dairy  Cattle  Champions 

Championships  in  dairy  cattle 
went  to:  Holstein — bull,  Howard  B. 
Weiss,  Myerstown,  Lebanon  County; 
and  cow,  J.  N.  Earnshaw,  Dimock, 
Susquehanna  County.  Guernsey — bull 
and  cow,  James  D.  Berry,  Jr.,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Venango  County.  Jersey — Bull, 
Falkland  Farm,  Schellsburg,  Bedford 
County;  and  cow,  Mrs.  Richard  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Hummelstown,  Dauphin 
County.  Ayrshire — bull,  Gordon 
Nairn,  Douglassville,  Berks  County; 
and  cow,  Raymond  A.  Seidel,  Vir- 
ginville,  Berks  County.  Brown  Swiss 
— bull,  Bertha  E.  Thompson,  West 
Alexander,  Washington  County;  and 
cow,  Wade  H.  Kepner,  Sharpsville, 
Mercer  County.  Milking  Shorthorn — • 
bull  and  cow,  Hazelbrook  Farm,  Bath, 
Northampton  County. 

In  the  4-H  classes:  Holstein  cham¬ 


pion,  Gaynel  Henry.  Newville,  Cum¬ 
berland  County;  top  showman,  Fran¬ 
ces  Kreitzer,  Camp  Hill,  Cumberland 
County;  top  fitter,  Mary  Hoffman, 
Halifax,  Dauphin  County,  Guernsey 
champion,  also  fitting  and  showing 
honors  for  the  breed,  Elsie  C.  Dodds, 
Chadds  Ford,  Chester  County.  Jersey 
champion,  Merle  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland  County;  top  show¬ 
man,  Peggy  Jo  McNelly,  Rea,  Wash¬ 
ington  County;  top  fitter,  Ken  Men- 
elly,  Punxsutawney,  Jefferson 
County.  Brown  Swiss  champion,  Kay 
F.  Wenrich,  Hershey,  Dauphin 
County;  top  showman,  Marjorie  L. 
Henricks,  Butler;  best  fitter,  Nancy 
E.  Kennedy,  Valencia,  Butler 
County.  Ayrshire  champion,  William 
Landis,  Millersburg,  Dauphin 
County;  Abram  Flory,  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County,  top  showman;  and 
Raymond  E.  Fields,  Grantsville, 
Dauphin  County,  best  fitter. 

Guernsey  breeders  elected  James 
B.  Robertson,  Paoli,  president. 

Beef  Cattle  Champions 

Beef  cattle  championships  wei'e 
distributed  as  follows:  Shorthorns — 
females,  Clarence  Cross  &  Sons, 
Boyers,  Butler  County;  and  bull,  Irl 
A.  Daffin,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County. 
Hereford — bull,  Cairnwood  Farm, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Montgomery  County; 
and  female,  Valley  View  Farms, 
Harrisville,  Butler  County.  Angus — 


bull  and  female,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Heckett, 
Valencia,  Butler  County. 

Livestock  Sale  Prices 

A  top  price  of  $1.51  per  pound,  as 
compared  to  $1.15  a  year  ago,  was 
paid  for  the  4-H  grand  champion 
steer  Hereford  entry  of  Tommy 
Daugherty,  11,  Kirkwood,  Lancaster 
County.  The  reserve  grand  champian, 
a  980-pound  Aberdeen  Angus 
shown  by  Henry  Yeska,  Jr.,  Nazar¬ 
eth,  Northampton  County,  sold  for 
$1.05  per  pound.  The  grand  cham¬ 
pion  4-H  pen  of  lambs,  entered  by 
Walter  Augsberger,  Rein  holds,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  brought  $1.35  per 
pound.  All  steers  averaged  38.96 
cents  per  pound,  and  all  lambs  33.27 
cents  per  pound.  The  steer  average 
compared  to  34,46  cents  per  pound 
at  the  1954  show,  w'hile  the  lamb 
average  was  up  from  31.69  cents  per 
pound  a  year  ago. 

Sheep  Awards 

Entries  by  Kenneth  D.  Moore,  Nich¬ 
ols,  N.  Y.,  Bradford  County,  swept 
the  Shropshire  breed  in  the  sheep 
division.  He  also  had  both  ram  and 
ewe  Rambouillet  champs  in  the  fine 
wool  breeds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Fowles,  Pros- 
pectville,  Montgomery  County,  had 
champion  ram  and  champion  ewe  in 
Cheviots;  Mrs.  Ford  A.  Cooper,  Rey- 
noldsville,  Jefferson  County,  took 
both  top  honors  in  Suffolks.  The 
Hampshire  champion  ram  was  shown 
by  Green  Meadows  Farm,  Bareville, 
Lancaster  County,  and  the  top  ewe 
by  David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer, 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Shearer, 
North  Wales,  Montgomery  County, 
had  both  tops  in  Southdowns.  Ford 
A.  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  had  the 
champion  Dorset  ram;  and  M.  C. 
Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Susquehanna 
County,  the  top  ewe  of  the  breed. 
Corriedale  champions  were:  ram, 
Edward  S.  Hess,  Bareville,  Lancaster 
County;  and  ewe,  D.  E.  McDowell. 
Breed  champions  in  the  fine  wool 
sheep  were:  B-Type  Merino,  Waldo 
Barron,  Slippery  Rock,  Butler 
County,  both  ram  and  ewe.  C.-Type 
Merino,  ram,  Barron,  and  ewe,  James 
A.  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
County. 

David  Sweigart,  Elizabethtown, 
Lancaster  County,  had  top  lamb  car¬ 
cass  award. 

Fat  sheep  champions:  Shropshire 
— Joanne  Foreman,  Manheim,  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  Hampshire — Mary  A. 


Fine  Livestock  Is  Shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

James  D.  Berry,  Jr.,  Titusville,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  exhibited  both  Guernsey  grand  champions  at  the  39 th  annual 
Penn.  Farm  Shoio  held  in  Harrisburg,  January  10-14.  The  bull  is  WYNO  Beau’s  Cherub,  a  five-year-old,  and 
the  cow,  Nutshell  King’s  Virgil.  E.  S.  Hess,  Bareville,  Lancaster  Co.,  had  one  of  the  prize-winning  Hampshire 
sheep.  Lloyd  Schmige,  shepherd,  put  finishing  touches  on  the  ewe  before  taking  her  to  the  show  ring. 
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"Great  News 
for  DAIRYMEN!'' 


HAY'S  SO  POOR  MY 
MILK  CHECKS  ARE 
’WAY  DOWN 


PC  ED,  POOR  HAY 
LACKS  VTAM!N‘'A''BOr 
NEW  AOHHTAfifH  AS 

vitamin"a:  (T  promotes 

GROWTH,  GUARDS 
AGAINST  INFECTION  . 


Sometime  Later 


KCWKAArS 

VITAMINX 
REALLY  WORKS, 
FRED 


mW-K/rR£ 

HAS  4000  UNITS  Of 
VITAMIN'XTO  THE 
OUNCE  PLUS  ITS  MINERALS 
AND  TONIC  DRUGS.  HELPS 
ASSURE  HEALTHY 
CALVES,  TOO 

I  't-V  ” 


Months  Later 


FRED, THOSE 
COWS  LOOK 
GREAT) 


MY  MILK  CHECKS  ARE 
GREAT, TOO!  KOW-fUWs‘$ 
NEW  VITAMIN' A* IS  DI6ESTA6IE 
WITH  HIGH  POTENCY.  BUILT  UP  MY 
FRESHENING  COWS.  TRY  IT.'  „ 


New  KOW-KARE  in  the  50  lb. 
Drum  cuts  cost  from  55c  to  36c 
per  lb.  At  your  Dealer's,  where 
you  get  KALF-KARE. 

FREE  Cow  Book 


Useful,  eosy-to-underjtond.  24  pages 
Care  &  Feeding  of  Doiry  Cottle."  Write: 


Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


lUid 


MARTIN 

STEEL-BILT 

SILOS 


Here's  the  silo  that  turns 
out  Blue  Ribbon  siiage 
year  after  year  at  minimum  upkeep.  Air¬ 
tight —  no  chance  for  spoilage.  Makes  ALL 
your  forage  into  juicy,  succulent,  nourishing 
livestock  feed.  Pays  for  itself  in  increased 
milk  and  meat. 


MARTIN  st, 


j  S  asts  stee!  Products  Corpcrntisn 

I  312-ALongview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Foots  on 
j  □  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Utility  Bldgs. 

I  NAME  . 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE 


56  | 


DEHORN,  CASTRATE, 
DOCK  by  BLOOD¬ 
LESS  elastic  ring 
method.  One  man, 
any  weather.  Original, 
genuine.  $12.50.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100, 
$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  postpaid 


eiASTKATO * 


P  A"t 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dec-'.  P-3  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
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FREE!  0 


SAFE  .  .  .  LIGHTWEIGHT 
.  .  .  EVEN  WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN  can  use  it! 


-easily  and  inexpensively 
handles  TOO  important  jobs  for 


•  POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 
RAISERS 


DAIRY  FARMERS 


•  FRUIT,  VEGETABLE  and 
GENERAL  FARMERS 


all-purpose  burner 
and  sprayer  outfit 


MEW... LOW-COST#  PORTABLE! 


over  I  MILLION  already  in  use 


"DOUBLE-DUTY”  DISINFECTOR  .  .  . 

Completely  kills  parasites’  eggs,  larvae,  germs,  fungi  with  super-effective  2000° F 
flame  ...  or  with  your  choice  of  any  powerful  insecticide. 

ECONOMICAL  EXTERMINATOR  .  .  . 

Rids  you  of  costly  and  pesty  grasshoppers,  crickets,  chinch  bugs,  caterpillars, 
gophers,  field  mice  and  all  other  destructive  insects  and  rodents. 

EFFECTIVE  WEED  KILLER  .  .  . 

Permanently  destroys  every  known  weed.  Sterilizes  the  soil  .  .  .  permits  immediate 
re-seeding!  Tested  and  endorsed  by  our  leading  agricultural  colleges. 

VERSATILE  SPRAYER  .  .  . 

Produces  a  high  pressure  spray  perfect  for  white  washing  and  cold  water  painting 
as  well  as  spraying  trees,  vegetable  and  flower  beds,  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
Handies  every  indoor  and  outdoor  spraying  need. 


YOUR  " RIGHT  HAND”  FOR  ALL  THESE  YEAR  ' ROUND  JOBS  . . .  AND  MORE! 

SINGEING  fowl  pin  feathers  after  plucking;  hogs  after  scalding  •  SPLITTING  giant 
rocks  and  boulders  into  easy-to-cart  stones  •  HEATING  feed,  water,  buildings  • 
THAWING  pipes,  pumps,  equipment  •  GENERAL  INCINERATING  •  CREMATING 
dead  fowl  and  animals  •  STERILIZING  feed  buckets,  garbage  cans  •  MELTING  ice, 
snow,  sleet  *  CLEANING  metal  surfaces,  walls,  floors. 


/HAT  YOU  GET  abSO- 

Rugged-built,  *9  gallon,  welded 

utely  safe  outm  #4£aamless  brass 

teel  pressure  ianK  .  Accurate 

,ump  with  easy-gnp  handle 

attachment  Amp  hose  w,th 

release  7  h  large,  removable 

3°  .v 

:*enIX’e  ’•’^Detachable  web  shoa.de. 

strap. 


Extra  Fuel  Capacity  With 

No.  99  Giant 

5  gallon  tank  gives  25% 
more  work  before  refilling. 

Only  $2725 

Both  outfits  burn  6%  kero¬ 
sene  or  light  furnace  oil 
and  94%  air  for  low,  low 
operating  cost. 


MAIL 

TODAY 

FOR 

MONEY-BACK 

FREE 

TRIAL 


AEROIt,  Dept.  RNY 

127  Wesley  Street,  South  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

PLEASE  RUSH 

□  No.  99  Senior .  $24.50  (F.O.B.  So.  Hackensack) 

□  No.  99  Giant .  $27.25  (F.O.B.  So.  Hackensack) 

□  I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order.  I  will  pay  nominal  shipping  charge  upon  arrival. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  nominal  shipping  charges. 

Name . . . 

PRINT 

Address . . 

Town . . State . . .  < . .  . 

FULL  REFUND  IN  10  DAYS  IF  NOT  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED 


BROWER  a 


IG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

lixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
izes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity, 
lives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 
rower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  it  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


FREE 

TO  SADDLE 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


*  Why  pay  fancy 
prices  for  saddlery? 

Write  for  free  Cat-  ; 
alog  that  has  saved 
real  money  fori 
thousands  of  horse*/ 
men.  Describes  over ' 

400  popular  items  of 
English  and  American  "tack.” 
I  ship  saddlery  on  approval, 
"little  joe”  WIESENFELD 
Dept.  94  Baltimore  1#  Md, 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Hess,  Bareville.  Lancaster  County; 
Southdown  —  Walter  Augsberger, 
Reinholds,  Lancaster  County;  Chev¬ 
iot — Joanne  Sheai'er,  Bellefonte, 
Centre  County:  Dorset — Mary  E. 
Yearick,  Howard,  Centre  County:  and 
Suffolk — Orvil  Hosterman,  Aarons- 
burg,  Centre  County.  Augsberger 
also  had  grand  champion  wether. 

The  champion  ram  fleece  award 
went  to  George  Bollinger,  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  County,  and  the 
best  ewe  fleece  award  to  Harr  Stag¬ 
gers  &  Son,  Graysville,  Greene 
County. 

W.  A.  Thompson,  Waynesboro, 
Franklin  County,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  Assn. 

Swine  Champions 

The  Yorkshire  grand  champion, 
owned  by  L.  E.  Sentz,  of  Felton, 
York  County,  was  sold  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Bartenslager,  Stewartstown,  same 
j  county,  for  $375.  Forty  Yorkshires 
averaged  $164.12.  Frank  Rusler, 
Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster  County, 
was  elected  president  of  Yorkshire 
Breeders.  A  price  of  $305  was  paid  by 
William  A.  Shelton,  Nottingham, 
Bucks  County,  for  the  Hampshire 
grand  champion,  entered  by  Ford  A. 
Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson 
County.  Forty  Hamps.  averaged  $145.- 
13.  Lee  Mohney.  Stoneboro,  Mercer 
County,  is  the  new  Hampshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  president.  Model  Queen,  owned 
by  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County,  won  the  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey  grand.  Norman  Brubaker,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Lebanon  County,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Duroc  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers'  Assn.  The  grand  champion  of 
Poland  China  swine  was  entered  by 
Clifford  A.  Levan,  Milton,  North¬ 
umberland  County.  Poland  China 
breeders  elected  Donald  E.  Lanins, 
York,  York  County,  president.  Ideal 
Lady,  entered  by  J.  Harold  Little, 
Hanover,  York  County,  topped  all 
others  in  the  Chester  Whites.  Ches¬ 
ter  White  breeders  elected  Harvey 
W.  Hunt,  Conemaugh,  Cambria 
County,  president.  The  grand  cham¬ 
pion  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  was 
entered  by  C.  Warren  Leininger, 
Denver,  Lancaster  County.  William 
M.  Kauffman,  York,  York  County, 
was  named  president  of  Spotted 
Poland  China  breeders.  Wood  Bro¬ 
thers,  Mercer,  Mercer  County,  had 
the  grand  champion  Berkshire. 
Berkshire  breeders  named  Clayton 
Winebark,  Rochester  Mills,  presi¬ 
dent  for  1955. 

Daniel  Dietrich,  Hegins,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Tamworth  Swine  Assn,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  John  Witter,  Newmans- 
town,  Lebanon  County,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co¬ 
operative  Swine  Breeders’  Assn. 

In  vocational  F.F.A.  exhibits, 
breed  championships  were  won  by: 
Berkshire — Gerald  Dotterer,  Len- 
j  hartsville,  Berks  County;  Chester 
White — C.  Richard  Plastings,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Lancaster  County;  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey — Walter  Foose,  New  Bloom¬ 
field,  Perry  County;  Hampshire — 
Leon  Bankert,  Felton,  York  County; 
Poland  China — Donald  J.  Blough, 
Jonestown,  Lebanon  County;  and 
Yorkshire — Richard  Kreider,  Leba¬ 
non,  Lebanon  County. 

Champion  Draft  Horses 

In  draft  horses,  the  Belgian  stal- 
j  lion  and  mare  grand  titles  went  to 
|  Charles  B.  Orndorff,  Waynesburg, 
i  Greene  County.  Percherons — stallion 
|  honors  went  to  Marvyn  E.  Forwood, 
Delta,  York  County,  and  the  mare 
title  to  the  National  Agricultural 
College,  Doylestown,  Bucks  County. 

Grant  Gordner  and  Ray  Kessler, 
both  Millville,  Columbia  County, 
won  the  heavyweight  and  lightweight 
horse  pulling  contests,  respectively. 

John  P.  Bloom,  Ebensburg,  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  was  renamed  for  a 
third  term  as  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horse  and  Mule  Assn. 

Poultry  Winners 

Among  poultry  winners  were  the 
following:  George  M.  Anthony, 


Strausstown,  Berks  County,  for  best 
chick  exhibit,  best  pullorum  clean 
section,  and  best  breeder’s  section; 
best  hatchery  section,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau.  Best  waterfowl,  a 
goose,  Henry  K.  Miller,  Lebanon. 
Best  meat  birds,  Ted  Stough,  New 
Oxford,  Adams  County.  Champion 
turkey,  Harry  T.  Wentz,  Ambler, 
Montgomery  County;  best  turkey 
display,  Konhaus  Farms,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Cumberland  County.  Best  male 
large  fowl,  Minorca,  Cortez  C.  Hart¬ 
man,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County: 
best  female  large  fowl.  Harvey  C. 
Wood,  Newton.  N.  J.;  best  trio,  large 
fowl,  Luther  I.  Trostle,,  Loysville, 
Perry  County.  Best  bantam  male, 
Lynn  E.  Petrask,  Pennbrook,  Dau¬ 
phin  County;  best  bantam  female, 
Lloyd  Claman,  Myerstown,  Lebanon 
County;  best  bantam  trio,  Charles 
Trimmer,  East  Berlin,  Adams  Coun¬ 
ty.  Best  turkey  carcass,  Harry  Lam- 
parter,  Mountville,  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  best  display  of  dressed  tur¬ 
keys  to  the  same  exhibitor. 

Gold  medal  winners  in  eggs:  Best 
dozen  whites,  I.  E.  Artz,  Hegins, 
Schuylkill  County;  best  dozen 
browns,  G.  H.  Snyder,  Lehighton, 
Carbon  County;  best  five  dozen 
whites,  E.  E.  Shumaker,  Duncannon, 
Perry  County;  and  best  five  dozen 
browns,  G.  H.  Snyder. 

Honors  for  the  largest  and  best 
vocational  agriculture  school  egg  ex¬ 
hibit  went  to  Manheim  Central 
Union  High  School. 

Katahdin  Potatoes  Win 

An  exhibit  of  Katahdins  won  the 
grand  championship  in  potatoes  for 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Krause,  Slatington,  Lehigh 
County;  she  won  also  in  1952.  Eileen 
Hower,  Nazareth,  had  the  champion 
4-H  potato  display,  and  Robert  Hille- 
gas,  Friedens,  Somerset  County,  the 
champion  vocational  exhibit. 

Mayor  Earl  T.  Cherry  of  Correy, 
Erie  County,  was  designated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers  Assn,  as  the  honorary  may¬ 
or  of  Potato  City  for  1955.  A  Lehigh 
County  team  of  Victor  Geiger,  Paul 
Creitz .  and  Lee  Heintzelman,  all 
Schnecksville,  won  the  4-H  potato 
grading  and  identification  contest. 

Small  grain  grand  champions 
were:  Wheat  —  Hans  Fritz,  Loch 
Haven,  Clinton  County.  Nured  va¬ 
riety;  oats  —  James  Sones,  Hughes- 
ville,  Lycoming  County,  Clinton  va¬ 
riety;  barley  —  Charles  B.  Womer, 
Bernville,  Berks  County,  Wong 
variety. 

In  the  first  such  contest  in  the 
Show,  John  A.  Wagner,  Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill  County,  won  first  place 
in  grass  silage  treated  with  sodium 
bisulfite,  and  then  took  the  grand 
championship  in  finals  competition 
with  W.  N.  Horton,  Clifford,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  who  finished  first 
in  non-treated  silage. 

Farm  Crops 

For  the  best  county  exhibit  of 
apples,  the  Gabriel  Heister  award 
went  to  the  Franklin  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Assn.,  J.  H.  Knode,  Cham- 
bersburg,  secretary.  For  the  best 
bushel  basket,  the  State  Horticutural 
Assn,  award  went  to  S.  A.  Heisey  & 
Sons,  Greencastle,  Franklin  County. 

Highest  yield  and  highest  quality 
(38  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  l’s)  in  to¬ 
matoes  were  reported  by  Maryln 
Shambach,  Middleburg,  Snyder  Coun¬ 
ty,  who  grew  20.69  tons  per  acre,  in 
the  3-8  acres  class.  In  the  1-3  acres 
class,  Clarence  H.  Harnish,  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  did  even  better  with  23.8 
tons  per  acre,  66  per  cent  of  them 
U.  S.  No.  l’s.  Both  won  plaques  given 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Assn. 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers 
elected  Joseph  Weinschenk,  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  County,  president. 
Philadelphia  won  the  best  county 
vegetable  exhibit  honor. 

H.  K.  Beard,  Sheridan,  Lebanon 
County,  was  elected  president  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers’ 
Assn.  Sweepstakes  in  comb  honey 
went  to  Merle  P.  Fisher,  Grantville, 
Mifflin  County,  and  in  extracted 
honey  to  Lorraine  Eshelman,  Le¬ 
banon  County. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the  Dairyman’s  Corner 


WHO’S  GOING  TO  HELP  THE 

farmer?  only  the  farmer 

HIMSELF? 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  dairy 
farmers  are  in  the  clutches  of  a 
money-hungry  octopus  whose  greedy 
tentacles  reach  into  every  phase  of 
dairy  farming.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  farmers’  organizaton  in  New 
York  State  today  that  is,  or  can  be, 
run  solely  for  and  by  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  Let’s  take  the  co-ops,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  They  depend  on  money  that 
is  taken  out  of  our  milk  price  before 
the  blend  price  is  even  set;  this  is 
about  four  cents  a  hundredweight. 
The  money  is  turned  over  to  the 
Market  Admnistrator  to  pay  to  the 
co-ops  according  to  the  size  of  their 
membership.  Ths  fund,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  used  as  a  whip  over  the  heads 
of  the  co-ops,  so  if  they  get  too  far 
out  of  line,  they  can  be  snapped 
back  by  using  technicalities  to  take 
co-op  payments  away  from  them. 

In  some  cases  the  milk  dealers 
deduct  one  cent  a  hundredweight 
from  farmers’  milk  checks  for  the 
co-ops  and  this,  too,  is  used  as  a  whip 
by  threatening  to  make  the  co-ops 
collect  their  own  dues  from  their 
members. 

Fact  No.  3  is  that  there  are  some 
co-op  directors  who  put  their  own 
personal  gains  ahead  of  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  do  for  us  farmers. 

Fact  No.  4:  there  is  no  clause  in 
the  by-laws  of  any  cooperative,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  states  that  the  co¬ 
op  shall  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dairy  farmers  and  by  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves.  According  to 
the  by-lav/s  the  directors  have  the 
sole  power  to  run  the  co-op  as  they 
see  fit.  If  any  dairy  farmer  thinks 
this  statement  is  false,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  by-laws  of 
his  own  co-op. 

Put  all  these  items  together  and 
you  can  see  why  there  is  no  cooper¬ 
ative  that  can  honestly  represent  the 
dairy  farmers  today. 

Of  all  the  co-ops,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  doing  the  least  for  the 
farmer  because  they  are  on  both 
ends  of  the  milk  business  and  their 
main  interest  is  selling  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  dairy  farmers’  welfare.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Dairymen's  League 
is  nothing  more  than  an  official 
spokesman  for  milk  dealers. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
the  dairy  farmer  can  help  himself, 
and  no  one  else  but  the  dairy  farmer 
can  do  this.  They  include  efforts  to: 

1.  Attend  all  meetings  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  by-laws  be  changed  so 
that  once  again  the  farmers  can  run 
their  own  co-ops. 

2.  Demand  that  co-op  payments  be 
discontinued  and  that  farmers  sup¬ 
port  their  co-ops  directly. 

3.  Demand  a  hearing  on  the  Case 
Committee  Report. 

4.  Demand  that  any  farmer  can 
quit  any  co-op  on  no  more  than  a  30- 
day  written  notice. 

5.  Demand  that  all  directors  and 
officers  be  nominated  and  elected  to 
office  by  the  delegates  who  in  turn 
shall  be  nominated  and  elected  at 
their  local  meetings  by  the  members. 

6.  Demand  that  the  delegate  body 
shall  be  the  governing  body  of  all 
co-ops. 

That  is  the  only  way  the  dairy 
farmer  can  get  true  representation 
from  his  cooperative.  That  is  one 
plan. 

The  other  is  for  the  dairy  farmer 
to  start  a  new  organization  that  has 
no  connection  with  the  government, 
the  milk  dealers,  or  any  existing  co¬ 
ops.  This  new  organization  should 
be  supported  directly  by  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves.  The  goal  of  any 
new  farmers’  organization  should  be 
to  negotiate  the  price  the  farmers 
will  get  for  this  milk  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Then  let  the  milk  dealers  do 
what  they  want  with  it. 

If  some  of  these  steps  are  not  soon 


taken  by  the  dairy  farmer,  they  will 
be  hopelessly  caugiit  in  the  clutches 
of  the  milk  octopus  forever. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Vance  Bird 


PRODUCER  REACTIONS  TO 
SYRACUSE  MILK  MEETING 

Having  only  recently  recovered 
from  the  400-mile  drive  to  the  “Big 
4”  mass  milk  meeting  at  Syracuse 
on  December  29,  I  feel  I  must  ex¬ 
press  my  reactions  to  that  historic 
event.  I  hope  this  will  act  as  a  blow¬ 
out  plug  or  safety-valve  and  allow 
my  blood  pressure  to  drop  back  to 
normal. 

The  “Big  4”  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  assembling  the  greatest 
number  of  dairy  farmers  at  one 
place,  at  the  same  time,  in  history — 
and  the  congratulations  stop  pre¬ 
cisely  there. 

The  short  hour-and-a-half  meeting 
produced  not  a  speaker  or  an  idea 
worth  more  effort  than  a  trip  to  the 
nearest  tavern.  The  ruling  of  the 
august  chairman  that  no  speaker 
from  the  floor  would  be  recognized 
and  the  almost  forceful  ejection  of 
the  one  individual  who  tried  to 
speak  from  the  floor  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  common  sense  and  all  dem¬ 
ocratic  processes. 

The  group  of  $10,000-a-year  “lead¬ 
ers”  on  the  platform  seemed  to  be 
actively  afraid  of  any  speaker  from 
the  floor,  as  well  they  might  have 
been.  Almost  any  dairy  farmer  could 
have  improved  on  the  “please  give 
us  a  few  more  pennies  for  our  milk, 
Mi\  Dealer”  resolution  that  was 
bulldozed  through  without  discus¬ 
sion  or  debate. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
“leaders”  of  the  “Big  4”  were  to 
meet  the  next  day  to  discuss  impor¬ 
tant  matters:  the  Case  Committee 
Report,  the  Self-Help  Plan,  etc. 
They  might  even  inquire  as  to  why 
this  great  industry,  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States,  has 
enjoyed  a  mild  sort  of  prosperity 
during  three  brief  periods  only  in 
the  past  50,  or  so,  years.  If  a  compe¬ 
tent  historian  is  present  to  advise 
them,  they  might  learn  that  these 
infrequent  and  short  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  coincided  with  three  fair-sized 
wars.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  they 
would  not  pursue  this  unpleasant 
topic  further  because,  if  they  did, 
they  might  find  a  method  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  prosperity  over  the  period 
between  wars;  only  mildly,  of  course, 
say,  to  make  the  farmer  labor-in¬ 
come  75  cents  an  hour  (and  thus 
allow’  us  to  conform,  in  spirit  at 
least,  to  the  present  minimum  wage 
law)  instead  of  the  39  (or  was  it. 
29?)  cents  the  chart  indicated  it  to 
be  at  present.  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
quire  why  the  “Bigs”  of  the  “Big  4” 
did  not  have  their  private  meeting 
the  day  before  the  mass  meeting  so 
they  would  have  some  news  for  the 
boys  that  traveled  400  or  more 
miles  to  attend  the  meeting. 

We.  the  simple  producers,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  speak  out  in 
meeting,  have  always  suspected  that 
real  leadership  in  our  industry  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  We  received  complete 
and  enduring  confirmation  of  that 
fact  on  December  29,  1954,  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Dutchess  Co.  Dairyman 
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SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAft 

* 

We  convinced  ourselves  on  the  value 
and  benefits  of  CAf-STAR  feeding  by 
raisins  two  idensl-cl  twin  Holstein 
calves,  one  on  wRt.e  milk,  the  other 
on  CAf-STAR.  After  3V2  months  the 
one  raised  on  CAF-STAR  weighed 
257  lbs,  or  57  lbs.  more  then  the 
average.  With  proof  like  this  It's 
needless  to  scy  that  we  now  raise  all 
©hr  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

C.  F.  Swenson)  Jr. 

Dutchess  County,  M.  Y. 

After  trying  several  other  milk  re¬ 
placements  I  found  CAF-STAR  to  be 
the  best— giving  me  the  finest  results 
and  healthier  calves  at  lowest  cost. 

Floyd  Brown,  Jr. 

Bradford  County,  Penna. 


Having  raised  over  100  Jersey  thor¬ 
oughbred  calves  with  CAF-STAR  over 
the  past  several  years,  t  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  very  highly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  herdsman  and  I  hove  tried 
other  feeds  from  time  to  time  but 
found  CAF-STAR  leads  them  all. 

H.  J.  Eastman 

Windsor  County,  Vt. 


Anyway  you  figure  it,  you’re  bound 
to  gain  when  you  raise  your  calves 
on  CAF-STAR.  Many  experiments 
with  identical  twin  calves,  have 
shown  substantial  dollar  and  cent 
savings  as  well  as  weight  gains  when 
CAF-STAR  was  fed  in  place  of 
whole  milk.  Yes,  even  at  today’s  low 
milk  prices  you  will  actually  save 
money  by  feeding  CAF-STAR. 

Made  from  Eastern  milk  and  for¬ 
tified  with  all  necessary  vitamins, 
essential  trace  minerals,  and  impor¬ 
tant  antibiotics  (Aureomycin), 
CAF-STAR  helps  calves  develop 
strong  sturdy  frames,  build  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and  develop  into 
outstanding  milkers  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  (2  years  or  less). 
Calves  like  its  clean  fresh  smell,  its 
palatability. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  You  can  prove 
the  economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR 
by  this  simple  comparison  test.  Feed 
one  calf  whole  milk.  At  same  time 
put  one  or  two  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 
Then  compare  feeding  costs  as  well 
as  weight  gains  and  you’ll  soon  see 
why  it  pays  to  raise  all  your  calves 
on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading 
feed  dealers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  paiis 
and  100  lb.  bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix, 
easy  to  feed  and  calves  thrive  on  it. 
Insist  on  CAF-STAR. 


FREE!  New  Calf  Raising  Program  / 

DAWNWQOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R-21 
A  memo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

□  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
j  j  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tope 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

DEALER'S  NAME _ _ _ _ _ 


COWPOX-RtNGWORM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions. 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

K.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat, cool, sanitary-.  .  .» 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  tree  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447-H  State  StL.  Marshall,  Mich. 


H  YOUR  TRACTOR 

Why  wait  for  a  power 
failure.  Protect  your  farm 
and  family  NOW  with  this 
Sow  cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator.  Operates  from 
tractor  or  gas  engine, 
complete  with  approved 
safety  switch. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 

Tf  foa 


to.ooo  GALLONS 
BATTLESHSP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steei  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 


|  Hydra- Flex  Saws 

E  Nationally  advertised  at  40%  over  our  price  of 

FJ&CH 


Eames  &  Meneelv 


19  West  1 2th  St(,  Ne w  York,  N.  Y. 
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CONTROL  OF  DIP¬ 
PER  STICK  EXTEN¬ 
SION  PERMITS  DIG¬ 
GING  STRAIGHT 
UP  AND  DOWN 
SIDES. 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  •  LOADER 

EXCAVATES,  DITCHES,  BUILDS  DAMS,  ETC. 

HOPTO  does  a  long  week’s  work  in  less  than 
half  a  day!  Ideal  unit  for  profitable  custom  work 
too!! 

HOPTO  digs  footings  and  foundations,  builds 
trench  silos,  earth  dams  .  .  .  drains  valuable 
acreage  .  .  .  does  hundreds  of  farm  jobs  with 
power  you  already  have!  Heavy-duty  hydraulic 
system  is  powered  from  power  take-off  of 
tractor.  Simple  controls  are  easily  mastered; 
effortlessly  control  180°  swing,  high  lift,  11' 
digging  depth  and  bucket  or  back-hoe  angle. 


CHOICE  OF  BACK  HOE  OH 
SHOVEL  BUCKET  TO  FIT 
YOUR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


HIGHLY  TRANSPORTABLE 
AT  HIGHWAY  SPEEDS. 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  MODELS  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  HOPTO.  MOUNTS 
ON  ANY  1^-TON  TRUCK. 


FREE  FOLDER  gives  complete 
information.  Write  today 
giving  model  choice. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


This  Teat  DILATOR 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  norma!  shape  for  correct  healing.  No 
other  dev  ice  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth, 
flexible  BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG 
BALM  ointment.  Fluted  Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your 
dealer’s,  where  you  get  KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE, 
BAG  BALM. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonuille  76,  Vermont 


i 


CATCH  PESTS,  PELTS! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rata,  rabbits, 
sauirrels,  skunks,  etc.  Takes  minks,  coons  without  damaging 
pelts.  .Straying  pets  and  poultry  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to 
set  open  ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
FREE  SPECIAL  OFFER!  Mail  card  for  new,  revised 
40- page  book  on  Professional  Trapping  Secrets. 

HAVAHART,  105-F  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


- WANTED:  AMERICAN  GOLD  COINS - 

GIVE  DETAIL  AND  PRICE  IN  REPLY. 

A.  E.  TURCONE,  298  Broadway.  PROVI D ENCE,  R.  I. 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

L:  1954  Ward  school  bus  with  Chev. 
chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

2:  1954  Ward  school  buses  with  Chev. 
Chassis,  Conn,  specs. 

1:  1954  Ward  school  bus  with  Ford 
chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

1:  1954  Carpenter  school  bus  with 
Int.  chassis,  N.  Y.  specs. 

PLEASE  CALL  FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

DANBURY,  CONN.  TEL.  3-4437 


Used  U.S.  Stamps  on  Approval.  50  stamps  different  25c 
Rose  Hill  Studio,  196  George  Hill  Rd.,  Grafton,  Mass. 


SURE 

\STEP 


GREAT  for  GRASS 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight!  \ 

Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty!  \ 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled,  \ 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla  \ 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold  \ 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-215,1  Unadilla,  NLY. 


SURE 

M.  GRIP 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


i1 


Steers  in  the  Feed  Lot 


(Continued  on  Page  98) 

hay  to  fattening  steers  was  also  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Ohio  Station.  This 
shows  that  when  corn  silage  is  fed 
with  poor  hay  it  increases  daiiv  gains 
by  almost  20  per  cent.  Silage  did  not 
increase  the  gains,  however,  made  by 
steer  calves  on  full  feed  and  hay. 

Concerning  the  value  of  silage 
when  used  with  poor  hay,  it  required 
412  pounds  of  corn  silage,  plus  a  full 
grain  feed  and  hay  as  described,  to 
produce  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
This  amount  of  silage  replaced  154 
pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  15 
pounds  of  protein  supplement  and  48 
pounds  of  hay.  The  monetary  re¬ 
placement  value  of  coni  silage  when 
fed  with  poor  hay  to  fattening  steers 
can  therefore  be  readily  computed, 
based  on  the  prevailing  prices  of 
feeds.  Let  us  assume  that  corn-and- 
cob  meal  is  selling  for  $70  a  ton, 
either  linseed  or  soybean  meal  at  $80, 
and  poor  hay  at  $15  a  ton.  At  these 
prices  the  monetary  replacement 
feeding  value  of  corn  silage  would  be 
about  $30  a  ton. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  where  silage 
is  not  available,  the  addition  of  trace 
minerals  in  the  form  of  mineralized 
salt  for  steers  fed  poor  hay  produced 
average  daily  gains  about  as  good  as 
silage.  Such  small  amounts  of  trace 
minerals  are  needed  that  it  is  best 
for  most  farmers  to  purchase  them 
in  a  commercially  prepared  form. 
The  trace  mineralized  salt  used  in 
the  Ohio  tests  had  the  following  per¬ 
centage  formula;  cobalt  carbonate, 
0.016;  copper  car’bonate,  0.060;  man¬ 
ganese  carbonate  0.200;  iron  oxide 
0.260;  potassium  iodide  0.010;  hypo- 
sulfate  of  soda  0.090;  flake  salt  99.- 
364.  This  mineralized  salt  v7as 
blended  with  the  protein  supplement 
in  amounts  to  supply  each  steer  with 
three  ounces  daily. 

Corn  or  grass  silage  and  good  le¬ 
gume  hay,  when  fed  liberally  to 
steers,  make  a  suitable  ration  for 
wintering  the  animals.  The  cattle 
will  need  only  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  hay.  Steers  on  good  qual¬ 
ity  roughage  alone  will  winter  well 
and  make  average  gams  of  about  a 
pound  per  head  daily.  However,  such 
gains  will  be  principally  as  growth, 
especially  for  young  cattle,  rather 
than  fattening.  For  the  past  several 
years,  tests  at  the  New  York  Station, 
Ithaca,  have  shown  the  real  advant¬ 
age  of  wintering  steers  on  good  qual¬ 
ity  roughage  and  then  pastui'e  fat¬ 
tening  them  either  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  or  Fall. 

Whenever  the  fattening  period  ar¬ 
rives,  one  important  question  to  be 
considered  is  how  much  corn  silage 
to  feed  the  steers  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  satisfactory  and  econ¬ 
omical  gains.  Grass  silage  alone  is 
not  suitable  for  fattening  purposes; 
it  contains  no  grain.  This  question 


cannot  be  disposed  of  with  just  a  yes 
or  no,  as  there  are  many  parts  to  it. 
Obviously,  cattle  will  not  -make  as 
rapid  gains,  nor  attain  as  high  a 
finish,  on  limited  grain  feeding  as 
they  will  on  full  feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  local  markets  do  not 
want  highly  finished  cattle  and  con¬ 
sequently  will  not  pay  a  sufficient 
premium  price  to  make  such  gains 
profitable.  The  first  need,  then,  is  to 
investigate  the  market  where  the 
cattle  are  to  be  sold.  Availability  and 
price  of  feeds  are  two  influencing 
factors.  As  an  illustration,  several 
years  ago  corn  was  cheap  in  price 
and  it  was  plentiful;  today  it  is  still 
plentiful  but  it  is  high  in  price.  The 
desired  finish  and  comparative  cost 
of  feeds  are  the  big  items  in  figuring 
on  what  and  how  much  to  feed.  It  is 
also  important  to  consider  whether 
or  not  hogs  will  be  used  to  follow 
the  steers  in  fattening  cattle. 

A  study  of  many  tests  on  feeding 
corn  silage  plus  small  amounts  of  a 
protein  supplement,  compared  with 
less  silage  and  grain,  show  that,  on 
the  average,  when  steers  were  fed  a 
ration  of  corn  silage,  good  hay,  and  a 
protein  supplement,  they  made  daily 
gain  of  slightly  over  two  pounds  per 
head.  This  compared  with  a  half- 
pound  greater  average  for  compar¬ 
able  cattle  fed  a  full  feed  of  shelled 
com.  At  the  end  of  a  four  months’ 
fattening  period,  the  grain-fed  steers 
averaged  selling  for  a  little  over  six 
per  cent  more  per  hundred  pounds, 
liveweight.  than  the  silage  fed  cattle. 
In  addition,  when  hogs  followed  the 
steers  fed  a  full  ration  of  shelled 
corn,  they  averaged  producing  about 
15  pounds  of  pork  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  made  by  the  corn-fed 
steers.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  the 
hogs  gained  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  for  each  bushel  of  shelled  corn 
fed  to  the  steers.  When  hogs  follow 
steers  they  should  weigh  about  60 
pounds  when  started  and  be  taken 
out  when  they  weigh  around  125 
pounds-  one  hog  to  two  steers  is 
about  right.  In  addition  to  the  grain 
gleaned,  the  hogs  should  receive  a 
protein  supplement  in  a  creep  and  be 
on  good  pasture,  or  else  receive  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  slatted  racks. 

The  cost  of  gains  is  an  important 
consideration  and  an  average  of  many 
trials  shows  that,  based  on  present 
feed  prices,  steers  fattened  on  corn 
grain  have  a  feed  cost  of  about  26  per 
cent  more  than  those  fed  only  corn 
silage,  hay,  and  a  protein  supplement. 
During  the  past  several  years,  when 
almost  any  kind  of  cattle  that  had  a 
half-way  decent  finish  sold  for  a  high 
price,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  lose 
money  on  a  cattle  fattening  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  this  is  no  longer  true; 
today  all  of  the  economic  factors  in¬ 
volved  must  be  carefully  studied  be¬ 
fore  deciding  what  is  best  for  the 
existing  situation. 


Hog  Feeding  Program 


Would  you  please  let  me  know  if 
the  following  methods  of  hog  feeding 
would  be  feasible:  1.  Purchase  oats 
and  grind  them,  cook  them  together 
with  meat  scraps  and  bones,  and  feed 
as  a  sort  of  gruel.  2.  Bring  fresh  cut 
forage  crops  to  the  hogs  each  day  (in 
Winter  have  self-feeding  hay  racks). 
3.  Finish  off  with  home  grown  corn. 
Would  a  program  like  this  have  a 
good  chance  of  success,  or  would 
purchasing  a  commercial  hog  feed  be 
a  superior  plan,  raising  only  the  for¬ 
age  crops  and  the  corn  to  finish? 

New  Jersey  a.  a.  b. 

Using  ground  oats  and  meat  scraps 
and  bones  as  you  suggest  would  not 
be  practical  or  desirable.  There  is  too 
much  fiber  in  oats  to  fatten  hogs,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  suitable  grain  for  grow¬ 


ing  gilts.  The  cost  of  preparation 
would  also  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
purchased  grain.  As  for  your  second 
question,  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  in  forage  crops  in  the  Summer 
and  use  self-feeders  with  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks  during  the  Winter.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  brood  sows  and 
gilts  as  well  as  fattening  hogs  would 
need  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
growing  and  gaining.  They  should  be 
put  on  a  full  feed  of  corn  and  barley 
lor  a  sufficient  time  (all  they  wifi 
eat)  to  bring  them  up  to  market 
weights  of  225  pounds  for  barrows.  If 
you  have  limited  acreage  for  growing 
grain,  then  it  would  be  advisable  to 
purchase  a  good  commercial  hog  feed 
for  the  herd. 
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WASHING  TON  OUTL  00  K 


BY  HARRY LANDO 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
outlook  for  farmei'S  befoi’e  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  He 
said,  “the  realized  per  capita  income 
of  farm  people  from  all  soui’ces  ac¬ 
tually  increased  six  per  cent  from 
1947  to  1954,”  and  explained  that 
while  farm  pi'ices  were  dropping,  the 
number  of  people  on  farms  was  also 
dropping  and  off-fai'm  earnings  were 
increasing. 

In  1954,  18  per  cent  fewer  fai'm 
workers  produced  14  per  cent  more 
in  terms  of  quantity  than  in  1947, 
peak  year  for  net  farm  income.  “This 
means  that  output  per  man  was 
about  40  per  cent  above  the  1947 
level  and  neai'ly  double  1939,  when 
World  War  II  began.”  While  total 
farm  income  in  this  period  was  fall¬ 
ing  25  per  cent,  population  was  drop¬ 
ping  20  per  cent,  which  meant  a  loss 
of  only  five  per  cent  “per  capita,” 
and  the  inci'ease  in  off-farm  eaimings 
resulted  in  the  six  per  cent  net  gain 
per  ca'pita. 

Benson  said  it  is  essential  that 
“we  maintain  fluidity”  in  our  farm 
population  because,  as  we  increase 
efficiency,  we  can  produce  more  with 
fewer  workers  on  farms.  “This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  higher  living  standard  for 
our  farmers  as  well  as  for  our  urban 
people.  We  see  a  great  decade  ahead 
for  American  farmers.  American 
agriculture  is  still  a  good  stable  in¬ 
dustry  and  it  always  will  be.”  It 
still  offers  opportunity  for  young 
people,  he  added. 

On  the  near-term  outlook  for  speci¬ 
fic  commodities,  Benson  said  that  we 
have  passed  the  peak  in  cattle  num¬ 
bers  and  “we  may  expect  continued 
stability  in  the  cattle  mai*ket.”  Hog 
marketings  will  increase  and  prices 
will  not  be  as  high  as  the  unusually 
high  prices  of  last  Spring,  but  next 
Fall’s  prices  should  be  about  the 
same  as  last  Fall,  and  “normal  profits 
wall  continue  for  efficient  hog  pi'O- 
ducei’s.” 

Milk  consumption  is  going  up 
while  production  appears  to  have 
leveled  off.  “We  have  approximately 
2,700.000  more  consumers  of  daii’y 
products  in  this  country  than  we  had 
a  year  ago,  and  our  population 
growth  alone  provides  a  new  mai’- 
ket  for  nearly  two  billion  pounds  of 
milk  each  year,  so  the  future  for 
dairy  farmers  is  bright.  Prices  at  the 
end  of  1954  averaged  86  per  cent 
of  parity,  though  supports  were  only 
75  per  cent,  and  the  market  price 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier 
with  price  supports  at  90  per  cent.” 
At  this  point,  Sen.  Thye  (R.,  Minn.) 
broke  in  to  point  out  that  these  wei'e 
average  prices,  including  the  ai’eas 
in  which  milk  prices  are  kept  high 
through  milk  marketing  oi'ders.  He 
said  that  prices  for  butterfat  ai’e  only 
at  75  per  cent,  of  parity. 

“We  can  now  foresee  the  end  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze  wThich  egg  and 
poultry  producers  have  faced  during 
the  last  season,”  Benson  continued. 
He  said  that  farmers  have  been 
bringing  production  into  line  with 
demand  and  prices  should  be  “sub¬ 
stantially  above  those  of  last  season.” 

Fruit  and  vegetable  demand  will 
continue  large,  and  places  should 
continue  good,  he  predicted. 

Benson  said  that  the  price  spread 
between  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  continue  wide  because 
consumers  are  now  buying  “built-in 
maiu  service.”  New  packaging,  de¬ 
livery,  freezing,  pi’e-cooking  and 
other  work-saving  choices  done  by 
food  processors  cost  money,  he  said. 
This  keeps  retail  food  prices  high, 
despite  drops  in  farm  prices. 

Marketing  quotas,  already  ap¬ 
proved  for  wheat  and  cotton,  plus 
those  pi'oposed  for  rice  and  still 
waiting  referendum,  would  take  an 
additional  9x/2  million  acres  out  of 
production,  over  and  above  the  acre¬ 
ages  retired  in  1954,  Benson  said. 


But  the  “1955  acreage  allotment  for 
the  commei’cial  coim  pi-oducing  area 
may  be  larger  than  the  1954  allot¬ 
ment.  .  .” 

Noting  that  passage  of  the  new 
farm  legislation  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  on  grounds  of  reducing  con¬ 
trols  as  well  as  increasing  consump¬ 
tion,  he  said  achieving  the  goal  of 
reduced  controls  “will  take  time  for 
some  crops,  such  as  wheat,  where 
there  are  exceedingly  large  sur¬ 
pluses.  .  .” 

Over  the  long  term,  Benson  said 
that  gross  U.  S.  population  would 
l’each  185  million  and  gi'oss  U.  S. 
pi'oduction  would  reach  $500  billion 
by  1965.  He  used  cattle  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  opportunities  thus  pre¬ 
sented  for  U.  S.  agriculture. 

Cattle  numbers  were  94,700,000  on 
January  1,  1954,  and  will  pi’obably 
now  drop  two  to  three  million  in 
the  next  couple  of  years.  But  we 
would  need  between  100  and  105 
million  head  in  1965  in  order  to  feed 
beef  to  the  then-existing  population 
at  the  same  rate  people  are  eating 
beef  today.  By  1975,  we  will  need 
over  110  million  head  of  cattle,  he 
said. 

Sen.  James  Eastland  (D.,  Miss.) 
has  charged  the  State  Department 
with  holding  up  disposition  of  our 
farm  surpluses  abroad.  At  a  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  meeting, 
Eastland  quoted  a  “government 
official”  as  saying  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  had  killed  a  deal  with 
Brazil  for  100,000  tons  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  wheat.  He  also  charged  that 
State  had  stopped  sales  abroad 
of  U.  S.  dairy  products  after  Den- 
mai'k  protested.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Samuel  Waugh  said  friend¬ 
ly  powei’s  are  advised  of  our  surplus 
deals,  but  that  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  a  veto.  He  denied  that  State 
has  been  holding  up  sale  abroad  of 
our  surpluses.  Eastland  was  not  con¬ 
vinced,  and  has  promised  a  thorough 
probe. 


On  porous  plaster  walls,  a  gallon 
of  paint  will  cover  about  400  square 
feet;  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface  about 
650  square  feet.  Old  plaster  sur¬ 
faces  should  be  primed  with  a  coat 
of  factory-made  sealer  that  contains 
pigment.  An  economical  but  less  re 
liable  sealer  may  be  made  of  liquid 
fish  glue  thinned  with  water  to  a 
watery  consistency. 


Now...a  factory  branch 
in  Binghamton! 

RUGGED  NEW  LOW-COST 


UNIVERSAL 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


ood  news!  Universal's  newly-develo 
low-priced  line  of  pumps — the  inexpensiv 
water  systems  that  are  setting  new  sales  reco 
in  the  far  west,  the  midwest  and  south — 
now  available  on  the  East  Coast  through 
our  new  factory  branch  in  Binghamton. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells,  you'll  find 
these  new  Universals  rugged  built  to 
give  you  continuous  maximum  capacity 
automatically  like  no  other  low-priced 
pumping  unit  you've  ever  seen.  Availa¬ 
ble  as  package  system  Uni-Mat  ready  to 
plug  in  ...  or  with  your  choice  of 
two  larger  tank  sizes.  Write  us 
for  full  details. 


pe 
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THE  RUGGED  PUMP 
FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


and  for  extra  deep  wells 

Universal's  new  fully- 
aufomatic  Sfa-Prime  for 
wells  to  300  feet  pro¬ 
vides  far  greater  capaci¬ 
ty  than  from  normal  mul¬ 
ti-stage  jet  pumps.  It's 
unaffected  by  air  or  gas 
in  well  water  and  can 
be  equipped  to  reprime 
itself  automatically. 
Read  about  it. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

Upper  Court.  St.  •  Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
free  bulletins  on: 

I  I  Series  U  water  systems 
i  i  Sta-Prime  deep  Well  system 

Name _ 


Address. 


Viking  TRACTORS  &  TILLERS 


1  and  2-wheel 

Terms  as  low  as 
$10  per  month 
Write  for  free  catalog  today! 

American  Farm  Mach.  Co.,  Dept.  212-F 
1061~33rd  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket,  RJ. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 


WE  SELL  CHEAP! 


Save  50%  to  75%  on  new  and  used  Tractors  parts. 
AM  Makes  —  we  undersell.  Also  good  used  Diesel 
Motors.  Parts  for  Caterpillar  D2-D4-D6-D7-D8.  Allis 
Chalmers  HD7-HDI0-HDI4  —  L.  &  S.  International 
TD14-TDI8.  AM  makes  of  Cietracs.  Hydraulic  & 
Cable-control  Bull  Dozers.  Many  other  parts  —  also 
used  Tractor  tires.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CORPORATION. FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  THIS 
MAN  WEIGHS  245  LBS.? 

And  he  doesn't  look  a  pound 
heavier  than  190!  Well,  it's  not 
the  camera;  it's  not  the  pose — it’s 
the  CLOTHES!  If  you’re  a  Big 
Man — size  44  to  72  and  17  to  22 
— we  can  take  pounds  off  your  ap¬ 
pearance,  too!  Burns-Martin  spe¬ 
cializes  in  selling  clothing  to  Big 
Men.  We  know  exactly  how  to 
outfit  you  to  make  you  look  slim¬ 
mer  and  trimmer!  We  have  suits, 
topcoats,  shirts,  slacks,  pajamas 
— every  piece  of  clothing  you 
need.  First  quality  merchandise 
priced  to  fit  your  wallet.  Monev 
back  guarantee,  too!  Send  for  our 
new  FREE  Spring  Catalog  now I 

BURNS  MARTIN 

Cept,  731,  121  Summer  St.,  Boston  10,  Moss. 


PICTURE  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  16  FOOT  ALUMINUM  "LIFE-TIME"  GATE 

ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  RANCH.  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER— 

Can  you  really  afford  to  keep  repairing,  replacing  and  dragging  those  old  tired,  wornout  heavy  gates?  Then 
“By  Gosh”!  let’s  do  something  about  it.  Alprodco  “LIFE  TIME”  aluminum  gates  will  solve  your  gate  troubles 
forever.  Not  made  with  ordinary  aluminum — but — with  with  our  own  high-strength  air  craft  alloy  that  assures 
a  life-time  of  dependable  service  and  everlasting  B-EA-UT-Y.  Give  your  place  that  LOOK  of  DISTINCTION. 
See  “LIFE-TIME”  gates  in  either  aluminum  or  shiny  galvanized  steel  at  your  local  lumber  yard,  implement 
or  hardware  dealer  today.  Write  for  FREE  descriptive  catalog.  ALPRODCO,  INC.,  farm  division,  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas;  Kempton,  Indiana;  Dublin,  Georgia. 
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Long-term  4 xAfo 
Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage  loans 
thru 

f4atlonal_Farrn_k23i! 

associations 

Low-cost 
operating  loans 
thru 

nr<w<tiii-tinn  Credit 

'AAsociataoqg 


chooses  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
to  finance  his  farm  business 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Crooks,  long  famous  for  his  prize¬ 
winning  Reds,  has  won  himself  a  high  place  among 
New  England  poultrymen.  He  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  several  poultry  organizations,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Record  of  Performance.  During  1953, 
he  produced  340,000  chicks,  operating  two  farms: 
200  acres  in  New  Braintree  and  his  home  farm  in 
North  Brookfield,  Mass,  which  is  shown  above.  Like 
so  many  leading  farmers,  Mr.  Crooks  finds  Cooper¬ 
ative  Farm  Credit  an  every-ready  source  of  the 
friendly,  efficient  credit  service  that  can  mean  so 
much  to  successful,  business  farming  today. 

See  y our  associations  or  write: 

DepK  3  -74,  3  1 0  State  Street,  Sprinsfie? d,  MasJJ 

Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


coo P ERATIVE  FARM  C REDIT 


PLAN  A IOW  FOR 

SPRING  INSTALLATION 

FARMWAY 

BARN  CLEANER 
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Start  saving 
bor  RIGHT  NOW 
with  a  time- 
saving,  money- 
saving  FARM- 
W AY  Barn 
Cleaner.  The 
eleaner  made  by 
the  pioneers  of 
the  pitless  barn 
eleaner  —  the 
cleaner  that  fits 
any  barn,  new 
or  old. 

And  it’s  the 
chain  that 
counts.  Cold 
rolled  and  heat- 
treated.  Won’t 
break,  won’t 
won’t  wear  out. 
It’s  guaranteed! 


Write  today  for  full  details 

pmmmmmmmm mmmmmm* mmmmmmmmm m 

i 

g  Distributor  Representative; 

ARNOLD  G.  SULLIVAN 

g  R.  D.  1,  A -60,  POLAND,  NEW  YORK 

*  Please  send  information  on  Farmway 
■  Pitless  Barn  Cleaners. 


Name  . 
Address 


Town . .  State. 


K-R-O  KILLS 
RATS 
SAFELY  ! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
BUY  IT  AT  ANY  DRUGSTORE 


FEED  FLOWS  FAST 

with  amazing  new 

POWER 
SCOOP 


PATENT  PENDING 


HEW  PRODUCTS 

tions.  -Adil-a-section  bulk  storage  bins. 
Mix-A-Load  —  portable,  self -unloading  feed 
blendc/r.  Port- A- Hop  —  2-whael,  self -un¬ 
loading  grain  wagon. 


Write  for  facts  and  dealer  name  or  order 
direct  from  — 

MERLE  R.  PRENTICE 

47  SANDROCK  ROAD 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Power  Scoop  with  lightweight  gas  engine 
power.  Also  runs  on  Yi"  rated  hand  drill  or 
J/s  h.p.  motor. 

Feed,  grain,  shelled  corn,  even  stoker  coal 
flows  up  to  600  bu/hr  from  this  11  ft.,  27  lb. 
portable  4  in.  auger.  Does  the  work  of  many 
shovels  .  .  .  costs  the  same  as  four.  Guar¬ 
anteed  in  writing. 

$25.95  plus  freight,  Taylorville,  Ill. 
(Ready  for  hand  drill ,  with  handle  and  swivel 
mounting  bracket)  ( Motor  mount,  pulley  & 

belt,  $4.00) 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  50  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

ORDER  NOW 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  SJEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Poultry  Enemy  No .  I 

Chronic  respiratory  disease  causes  poul¬ 
try  men  too  much  tension  and  trouble.  Re¬ 
search  is  posted  for  its  capture ,  the  anti¬ 
biotics  and  good  management  for  its  cure . 


By  E.  F. 

HRONIC  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  continues  to  be  our 
No.  1  disease  problem  on 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
and,  if  the  reports  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  other  concen¬ 
trated  poultry  areas  are 
correct,  it  is  the  principal  disease 
problem  of  the  industry. 

During  the  past  three  years  a 
great  amount  of  work  and  money 
has  gone  into  a  study  of  this  problem. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  the 
first  reports  to  be  made  were  pre¬ 
liminary  and  fragmentary.  Some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other  and  with  what  we  were 
seeing  in  the  field.  I  know  we  were 
credited  with  creating  chaos  where 
only  confusion  existed  before.  How- 


On  the  viell  managed  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  of  Fred  Michaud l  in  Gatlin, 
N.  Y..  a  block  of  wood  hangs  over  a 
drinking  fountain  to  prevent  birds 
from  roosting  on  the  edge.  It  helps 
reduce  possibility  of  CRD  and  other 
poultry  diseases. 

ever,  as  more  and  more  of  these  re¬ 
ports  became  available,  some  of  them 
began  to  fit  together  like  the  pieces 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Some  of  The  Problems 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
some  of  the  things  that  have  taken 
place  and  maybe  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  ahead  of  us.  Probably 
the  first  thing  of  real  importance  was 
the  finding  of  the  pleuropneumonia¬ 
like  organism  (PPLO;  associated 
with  this  disease.  I  use  the  term  “as¬ 
sociated  with”  since  there  is  increas¬ 
ing  evidence  that  more  than  one 
agent  may  be  involved.  This  PPLO 
agent  is  found  in  the  respiratory 
tract. 

PPLO  has  also  been  isolated  from 
cattle,  and  only  recently  there  is  a 
report  of  this  organism  being  in¬ 
criminated  in  a  nasal  infection  of 
swine  called  infectious  atrophic  rhin¬ 
itis.  It  therefore  appears  that  this 
organism  is  much  more  widespread 
than  anyone  realized.  When  it  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  sinus  of  a  turkey,  it 
will  produce  sinusitis.  When  in¬ 
jected  into  the  sinus  and  trachea  of 
a  young  chicken,  it  produces  a  mild 
respiratory  infection. 

Some  of  our  Canadian  co-workers 
have  reported  the  presence  of  an¬ 
other  virus  or  virus-like  agent  in 
some  severe  outbreaks.  This  tends  to 
confirm  our  own  observations.  We  are 
able  to  produce  typical  field  out¬ 
breaks  by  placing  sick  birds  with 
broilers  immunized  against  New¬ 
castle  and  bronchitis,  but  were  not 
able  to  produce  the  same  severe  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  PPLO  alone.  In  ex- 


WALL'ER 

amining  birds  from  field  outbreaks, 
we  frequently  find  Newcastle,  bron¬ 
chitis  or  a  bronchitis-like  virus  pres¬ 
ent,  as  well  as  the  PPLO.  We  also 
find  various  bacteria,  molds  and  yeast 
present  in  some  of  the  yellow  caseous 
deposits. 

Controls  and  Treatments 

Another  thing  that  was  learned 
quite  early  was  that  infected  hens 
could  produce  infected  eggs,  and 
that  some  of  the  chicks  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  infected  at  hatching  time. 
At  first,  this  scared  everyone,  but  no 
one  to  date  has  been  able  to  show 
any  real  relationship  between  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  breeder  flock  and  in 
broilers  produced  from  such  a  flock. 

It  was  only  natural  that  antibiotics 
would  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  treat 
or  prevent  this  disease.  They  are  fed, 
placed  in  the  water,  injected  into  and 
sprayed  over  the  birds.  Sometimes 
they  appear  a  bring  about  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  spectacular  response, 
and  in  other  cases  the  birds  seem  to 
get  better  in  spite  of  the  treatment. 

We  have  been  using  several  drugs 
and  antibiotics  in  the  feed  or  water 
on  a  continuous  basis  to  see  if  we 
could  prevent  CRD.  For  the  antibi¬ 
otics  we  used  200  gms.  per  ton  of 
feed,  or  an  equivalent  amount  in  the 
water.  From  this  we  obtained  the 
usual  weight  gains  and  other  benefits 
reported  for  high  level  antibiotics 
feeding,  but  their  value  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  CRD  is  difficult  to 
determine.  In  flocks  where  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  disease  was  low  or  the 
outbreak  was  mild,  they  certainly  did 
not  pay  for  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  one  badly  infected  flock  of 
8,000  birds  we  had  26  per  cent  in¬ 
fected  birds  and  3.5  per  cent  con¬ 
demned  birds  at  the  time  of  slaugh¬ 
ter.  In  this  flock  the  pens  receiving 
the  antibiotic  in  the  feed  showed 
only  12  per  cent  infection  and  none 
was  condemned.  Her-e  the  treatment 
was  of  considerable  value. 

CRD  In  Laying  Flocks 

CRD  in  laying  flocks  can  be  quite 
costly.  We  see  too  much  of  this  even 
in  our  very  mild  winters.  In  one  flock 
of  12,000  hens  we  saw  production 
drop  from  a  70  per  cent  level  to  less 
than  400  eggs  a  day.  This  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  mortality  of  about 
12  per  cent.  We  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  and  work  with  a 
flock  of  about  18,000  birds  this  past 
Winter.  Various  materials  were  in¬ 
jected  in  all  the  birds  in  certain  pens, 
while  others  were  left  on  controls. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  mortality 
in  the  treated  and  the  control  pens 
was  about  the  same.  When  the  visibly 
affected  hens  were  removed  from  tin 
flock,  injected  and  then  kept  in  a 
separate  pen,  we  did  get  a  satisfac 
tory  response  and  the  treatment  was 
well  worth  the  trouble.  Several  of 
our  poultrymen  have  adopted  this 
practice. 

Outbreaks  usually  take  about  eight- 
weeks  to  run  their  course.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  starts  to  drop  even  before 
symptoms  are  recognized.  About  the 
time  that  production  is  at  its  lowest 
point,  the  mortality  appears.  In  some 
instances  the  spread  has  been  rather 
slow  so  that  the  first  pens  to  be  af¬ 
fected  are  well  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery  before  the  last  pens  becomes  sick. 
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Three  Great  Lines 

Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
by  the  following  Dealers: 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Raymond  Bedard,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Delp’s  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Revel  DcWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hirschfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1 

George  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 

Burpee’s  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt.  R.  D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y, 

181  Delaware  St. 

Henry  C.  Morse  &  Son,  Prattville,  N.  Y. 
C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie’s  Garage  &  Implement  Co., 

Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaway’s  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  2 

Hallsville  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Charles  H.  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  2 
Provost’s  Farm  Supply,  Stephentown, 

N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 

Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co., 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swanton  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

|  Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 
j  Walter  J.  Holloway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  I.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca, 

IV .  Y. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
Riester’s  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supply,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

Wm.  B.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

Leonard’s  Garage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N,  Y. 

Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Harman  &  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cochocton,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Allen,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  Box  7 

Espenscheid  Farm  Lumber  &  Building 
Supply,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P.  Kemp,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3 

L.  D.  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2 

Philip  L.  Bailey,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J.  Davin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Carney  Road 

Walter  J.  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport, 

N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Burt  I.  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Hill  Sales  &  Service,  Geneva, 

N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 

Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Coryn^Farm  Supplies,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Halpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

707  Wallace  St. 

Harry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
K.  D.  6 

&  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  124  W. 
Mam  St. 

Socketts’  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 
N.  Y. 

Hay  Thills  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


The  last  word  in  up-to-date,  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  easy-to-handle, 
equipment  to  take  care  of  every 
farm  and  saiomill  job.  Inspect  this 
machinery  first-hand,  learn  hoiv  it 
can  best  serve  your '  needs,  and 
fit  your  budget. 

YOUR  FRICK  DEALER  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  SERVE  YOU. 


CenlroS  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Exposition 

The  first  Central  N.  Y.  Exposition, 
sponsored  by  the  Poultrymen’s 
League  of  Central  New  York,  was 
held  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
January  19-20.  Attendance  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  1,100  despite  poor 
weather.  Although  exhibitors  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  more  people, 
nearly  all  of  them  reported  many 
good,  solid  inquiries  and  they  seemed 
well  satisfied.  The  exhibits  covered  a 
wide  range  and  came  from  six  States. 

The  Youth  and  4-H  program  on 
Wednesday  evening  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  and  many  a  youngster  went 
home  with  a  big  trophy  and  a  beam¬ 
ing  face.  Just  as  pleased  was  Charles 
Herrold  of  Syracuse  who  won  the 
adult  cooking  contest.  He  made  an 
egg  dish  that  no  one  had  ever  seen 
before  and  the  judges  gave  him  first' 
prize  for  it.  “Now  let  my  wife  say 
something  about  my  cooking,”  he 
said. 

The  committee  had  made  an  earn¬ 
est  attempt  to  build  a  serious  and 
constructive  program  and  everyone 
agreed  that  the  result  was  outstand¬ 
ing.  There  were  several  comments 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  attempted 
before  in  the  Northeast  compared 
with  it.  Each  subject  was  thoroughly 
covered  from  every  point  of  view  by 
people  with  a  first  hand  knowledge, 
and  then  questions  were  asked  from 
the  floor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what 
was  said  will  be  the  basis  for  many 
a  discussion  in  the  days  to  come. 

On  the  wheat  allotment  panel, 
Francis  Snow  of  Memphis  put  the 
case  for  controls.  He  said  that,  if  we 
do  away  with  them,  we  are  asking 
for  a  depression  like  that  of  the 
’30’s.  Others  disagreed.  One  man  said 
he  had  found  that  the  government 
would  look  the  other  way  if  a  man 
was  ready  to  fight.  Another  said  he 
had  warned  off  the  government  men 
with  a  shotgun.  The  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  against  controls. 

William  F.  Berghold,  editor  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  continuing 
and  increasing  importance  of  pro¬ 
ducer  participation  in  marketing. 
He  said  that  the  farmer  had  con¬ 
quered  the  job  of  production,  which 
was  “yesterday’s  challenge”,  and  that 
he  is  now  faced  with  today’s  chal¬ 
lenge”,  the  job  of  marketing. 

The  next  day  there  were  two  very 
interesting  and  informative  panels 
dealing  with  egg  wholesaling  and 
egg  pricing.  The  panel  members 
seemed  to  feel  that  retail  mark-ups 
were  reasonable  and  in  this  they  dif¬ 
fered  with  one  of  the  previous  speak¬ 
ers  who  had  said  that  they  were  too 
high.  Later  there  was  considerable 
comment  on  the  large#  number  of 
producers  here  in  Central  New  York 
who  were  trying  to  bypass  market¬ 
ing  channels  and  sell  directly,  either 
at  retail  or  to  stores.  Some  said  that 
this  was  the  method  of  the  future 
and  the  only  way  to  survive.  They 
said  it  made  a  difference  of  $3.00  per 
case. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the 
outlook.  One  informed  man  with  a 
good  record  for  accuracy  said  he 
was  sure  that  egg  prices  would  be 
very  high  next  Fall.  At  the  same 
time  there  seemed  to  be  resistance 
by  producers  to  chick  prices  being 
asked.  One  man  said,  “They  are 
asking  a  virtually  bankrupt  industry 
to  subsidize  hatchery-men  and  west¬ 


ern  grain  growers. 

Mr.  Daniel  Carey,  the  New  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  pledged 
the  help  of  the  State  in  solving  all 
poultry  problems. 


and  BE 

***** 
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If  you're  in  the  market  for  a  used  farm  tractor  ...  or 
other  used  farm  implements,  look  for  the  "Value- 
Checked"  gold  seal  and  eliminate  the  doubt  .  .  .  the 
guesswork  of  making  the  right  choice. 

The  "Value-Checked"  seal  is  the  identifying  mark  of 
top-value  equipment  sold  only  by  your  John  Deere 
dealer.  Each  implement  or  tractor  that  wears  this  seal 
has  been  thoroughly  checked  and  reconditioned  by  the 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  John  Deere  dealer's  shop.  It's 
in  top  condition;  in  fact,  your  dealer  has  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  ability  to  perform  well,  he'll  give  you  a  full 
60-day  warranty  in  writing. 


Priced  reasonably,  "Value-Checked"  used  equipment 
is  equipment  you  can  buy  with  confidence.  So  save 
shopping  time,  make  a  beeline  to  your 
John  Deere  dealer's  display  lot  and  look 
over  the  complete  selection  . 


ez- 
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VALUE-CHECHED  Used  Farm  Equipment 


soon. 


AVAILABLE  ONLY 
JOHN  DEERE  DEALER’S 


AT  A 
STORE 


Zebra-Sole  BLACK  ELK 


CUSHION  WORK  SHOES 

Built  like  an  Airfoam  cushion,  this  shoe  almost 
“floats  you  on  air.”  Between  your  foot  and  the  irr- 
sole,  you  have  a  3/16"  layer  of  Goodyear  Airfoam, 
soft  as  down,  porous  as  leather  itself.  It  really 
“breathes”.  Cannot  mat  down,  has  no  odor,  will  not  ' 
heat  up  your  feet.  Has  top-grade,  long-wearing  cord¬ 
on-end  sole;  genuine  BLACK  ELK  grain  leather 
upper;  steel  shank;  seamless  non-chafing  back.  Whole 
and  half  sizes,  6  thru  12.  Comfortable  wide  widths 
only.  BLACK  only.  Terrific  value  at  $6.95,  plus 
postage.  (See  postage  costs  below).  Specify  style 
No.  400. 


* Realealher’s  L ACED-fo-TOE 


CORK  SOLE  WORK  SHOES 


Perfect  FOOT-SUPPORT  on  heavy  jobs.  LACED- 
to-TOE  principle  actually  LIFTS  shoe  off  your  feet 
and  toes;  gives  you  a  special  KIND  of  foot-comfort. 

Your  foot  rests  on  cushioned  inner- 
sole  of  Goodyear  Airfoam.  Like 
walking  on  air!  Real  CORK  outer 
sole.  Soft  brown  ELK  uppers. 
Barboeur  storm  welt.  All  wide 
widths.  Whole  and  half 
sizes.  6  thru  12.  TAN 
only.  Specify  No.  705. 


No. 

705 


$g.95 

PLUS 

POSTAGE 


ADD  35c  postage  per  pr.  East  of  Mississippi;  add 
50c  per  pair  West  of  Mississippi.  C.O.D.’s  accepted. 
Please  PRINT  name,  address,  size. 


REA  LEATH  ER  SHOE  CO. 

26  BERWICK  ST.,  WORCESTER  14,.  MASS. 


MARTIN 

Stee!-Bs!f  Haymaker 

...cures  high-moisfure,  field- 
chopped  grasses  into  fragrant,  nutritious 
hay. ..saves  ALL  the  valuable  leaf  for  feed. 
Gives  you  more  hay  per  acre.  Fireproof. 


Feed  savings,  more 
milk  production,  longer 
life,  lower  upkeep  make 
MARTIN  Silos  easy  to  own. 
Strong,  leakproof  .  .  .  QUALITY! 

Galvanized  Steel  .  .  .  resists 
extreme  pressure  of  grass  silage. 


:  MARTIN 

Steel  Products  Corporation 

312  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

*  Send 

FREE  Facts  on 

•  □  Silos  □ 

Haymakers  □  Arch  Bldgs. 

•  Name 

*  St.  or  R.F.D. 

i»  City 

State  52 

PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 

Dealers  Wanted. 

-i  FRANK  NOLD,  ROME.  N.  Y. 
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1954  saw  the  poultry  business 
reach  about  the  lowest  ebb  as  far  as 
profits  are  concerned  that  we  have 
any  records  of.  As  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  very  short  cycle  business 
compared  with  any  other  agricultur¬ 
al  enterprise,  I  feel  that  perhaps  the 
last  six  months  of  1955  may  be  one 
of  the  best  periods  that  the  industry 
has  seen  for  many  years.  I  do  not 
feel  by  any  means  that  this  is  a  good 
condition,  but  I  have  to  look  at  the 
facts  as  I  see  them.  Many  flocks  of 
old  birds  have  been  sold  off  and  in 
many  cases  layers  hatched  early  in 
1954  have  also  been  sold  off.  The 
sales  of  chicks  both  in  the  Fall  of 
1954  and  for  delivery  in  early  1955 
v/as  far  below  normal.  There  has 
appeared  to  have  been  a  very  large 
supply  of  eggs  on  the  markets  this 
last  year,  but  I  believe  that  by  early 
Summer  eggs  will  be  in  short  supply. 
I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  well-grown  pullets  will 
sell  at  a  very  decent  profit.  Being  a 
hatcheryman  I  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  I  think  that  many  poultrymen 
who  have  early-hatched  birds  would 
do  well  to  sell  these  birds  and  use 
the  money  to  grow  pullets  for  1955. 

It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  carry 
these  birds  along  now  and  then  have 
them  going  out  of  production,  or  at 
least  low  in  production  at  the  time 
when  eggs  will  begin  to  show  a 
profit.  Many  poultrymen  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  me  on  this,  contending 
that  these  early  pullets  will  be  lay¬ 
ing  small  eggs  at  that  time.  That  is 
true  but  small  eggs  at  a  profit  are 
much  better  than  large  eggs  that  are 
breaking  even  or  being  produced  at 
a  loss. 

As  to  what  I  believe  is  ahead  for 
poultry  in  1955,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
hatcherymen  in  general  will  have  a 
rough  year.  Sales  are  bound  to  be 
down.  Some  poultrymen  have  gone 
so  far  behind  that,  even  though  their 
best  judgment  .tells  tffem  they  should 
raise  pullets  this  yefif.  their  finances 
will  not  allow  it.  Many  poultrymen 
feel  that  the  small  grower  has  been 
hurt  more  than  the  large  producer. 
This  is  not  true:  In  many  cases  the 
large  operator  is  in  a  far  worse  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  small  poultryman,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  smaller  producer 
has  other  sources  of  income.  Some  of 
these  large  producers  are  certain  to 
fail  and,  in  doing  so,  many  of  the 
smaller  producers  ,stay  in  business. 

At  least  for  ttie^present,  I  feel  that 
the  expansion  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  has  reached  its  f>eak,  and  from 
now  on  will  tend,  to  go  the  other  way. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  >per  farm  has  increased 
tremendously  in  the  pa|t  few  years. 
This  year  of  4955  will  no  doubt  mark 
the  turn  in  y  the  other  ^.direction.  A 
lot  of  this  expansion  l|as  been  with 
venture  capital  that  l$SsTshown  a  loss 
for  1954.  For  thijs  reason  alone  I  feel 
that  good  sound  family-size  opera¬ 
tions  will  show  a  very  decent  profit 
for  1955  and  even  well  into  1956 
O.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
Rushville,  N.  Y. 


high  feed  costs,  have  so  depleted  the 
finances  and  discouraged  the  inde¬ 
pendent  broiler  raiser  that  many  of 
the  old-timers  are  sitting  back  and 
leaving  their  houses  empty,  waiting 
to  see  what  will  develop  during  the 
coming  year.  In  most  areas  many 
broilers  are  being  raised  on  some  sort 
of  a  rental  or  share-cropping  basis. 

One  thing  we  do  know:  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pullet  chicks  for  replacement 
flocks  during  the  last  two  months  of 
this  year,  and  it  looks  as  though  Jan¬ 
uary  will  be  off  considerably.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  reduction  will  result 
in  a  much  shorter  egg  supply  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months  of  1955 
and  much  more  favorable  egg  prices. 
In  our  opinion,  poultrymen  who 
have  the  courage  to  put  in  pullet 
chicks  at  this  time  will  find  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  their  eggs. 

In  view  of  the  lower  replacement 
of  laying  flocks  during  the  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  there  may  very 
likely  be  an  extension  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  season  into  the  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  as  poultrymen  come 
to  realize  there  has  been  a  curtail¬ 
ment.  The  fall  and  winter  market 
price  of  eggs  has  been  very  low  and 
discouraging,  especially  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  some  sections  of  the  South, 
and  these  sections  may  see  less  re¬ 
placement  than  other  areas.  The 
lower  market  egg  quotations  and  the 
keen  competition  for  the  sale  of 
baby  chicks  have  in  many  cases  put 
a  squeeze  on  the  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  whose  costs  have  not  been  re¬ 
duced  and  who  must  have  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  premium  to  meet  his  costs  of 
production.  This  could  well  result  in 
a  shortage  of  hatching  eggs  in  some 
areas  for  both  broiler  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  A.  B.  Hall 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


out  in  1955,  they  will  have  a  24-incn 
one!  Marshall  Brothers 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


What  is  the  outlook?  During  the 
past  four  or  five  months,  poultrymen 
have  weathered  a  period  about  as 
rough  as  any  they  can  remember.  It 
is  pretty  well  agreed  that  overpro¬ 
duction  on  layers  and  broilers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  stiffer  competition 
from  red  meat,  has  resulted  in  the 
situation  we  have  today.  However, 
we  believe  that  the,  worst  is  over. 
Both  settings  and  placements  of 
broilers  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
have  shown  substantial  decreases  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  all  reports 
would  indicate  improved  prices  by 
the  middle  of  January.  However,  a 
long  series  of  losses,  resulting  from 
low  morket  prices  for  broilers  and 
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In  my  travels  this  year  I  can  re¬ 
member  a  few  poultrymen  who 
weren’t  griping.  They  were  the  ones 
who  were  using  a  gimmick  a  little 
different  than  the  rest  that,  paid  off. 
last  year  and  will  pay  off  every  year. 

I  am  thinking  mainly  of  those  who 
were  doing  a  little  retail  .  marketing 
on  the  side.  These  poultrymen  were 
getting  those  few  extra  cents.  One  of* 
our  customers  delivers  around  75; 
cases  of  candled  eggs  each  week  in 
Buffalo.  He  grosses  $1.50  per  case  out ; 
of  which  he  charges  a  day’s  time  de¬ 
livering  and  a  lady’s  afternoons  in 
candling.  In  addition  to  this  tidy 
profit,  he  has  a  special  bargain 
market  for  double-yolks,  cracks  and 
candle-outs.  Another  that  comes  to 
mind  is  located  near  suburban  New 
York;  he  delivers  cartoned  eggs  by 
the  dozen.  Although  his  volume  is 
much  less  in  these  small  deliveries, 
his  profit  per  dozen  makes  his  time 
well  spent.  His  customers  are  willing 
to  pay  extra  for  fresh  eggs  they  can 
identify  with  a  good  producer,  and 
they  will  buy  and  use  more  eggs 
from  him,  also,  than  they  would 
carry  home  in  a  grocery  bag. 

It  takes  time  out  from  the  week  to 
deliver  eggs,  time  that  could  be 
spent  caring  for  perhaps  another  pen 
of  hens.  But  what  are  we  working 
for — to  see  how  many  eggs  we  can 
produce  or  how  good  a  living  we  can 
provide  for  ourselves  and  our  famil¬ 
ies?  If  more  individual  effort  had 
been  made  on  marketing  than  pro¬ 
duction,  we  would  not  be  in  our 
present  dilemma.  There  will  always 
be  a  good  living  for  those  of  us 
not  afraid  to  ring  a  door  bell,  swal¬ 
low  our  pride  and  ask  someone  to 
buy  our  products.  Perhaps  the  two 
poultrymen  I  mentioned  won’t  need 
the  extra  income  this  year  to  pay  the 
feed  bill,  but  if  colored  TV  comes 


The  optimists  of  the  industry  are 
now  beginning  to  rear  their  ugly 
heads,  and  the  hue  and  holler  about 
hatching  eggs  being  scarce  next 
Summer  is  beginning  to  make  head¬ 
lines.  There  are  a  great  many  factors 
in  this  hatching  egg  business  that 
have  been  overlooked  by  some  of 
these  “silver  lining”  clairvoyants. 
The  popular  broiler  chick  of  today  is 
the  White  Rock,  which  is  a  pure 
strain,  and  any  producer  of  broilers 
may  select  from  a  flock  of  pullets 
and  convert  easily  into  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  relatively  short  time.  Money 
seems  to  be  one  of  our  superfluous 
commodities  Somehow,  someway, 
the  proposition  of  making  a  few 
extra  dollars  always  intrigues  a  man 
with  money.  A  broiler  producer  has 
a  friend  who  has  a  friend  who  has 
some  money  he  wants  to  invest,  and 
presto!  there  is  no  shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  any  longer. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  Summer  of 
1955,  if  the  lesson  of  the  past  year 
has  had  any  impact  on  the  producer 
of  broilers,  there  should  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  20  per  cent  of  chicks 
placed  for  broiler  production.  How 
many  times  must  the  broiler  pro¬ 
ducer  be  banged  on  the  head  before 
he  will  learn  that  broilers  are  not  a 
desirable  product  when  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Christmas  and  New  Years  roll 
around?  If  he  has  profited  from  his 
bitter  experience  of  this  past  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  he  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  broilers. 

It  is  our  opinion  at  Featherland 
Farms  that  widespread  publicity 
should  be  given  to  these  important 
factors.  If  these  offenders  do  not 
tone  down  on  their  predictions  for 
1955,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  will 
not  be  a  hatching  egg  shortage,  but 
rather  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
hatching  eggs  By  some  peculiar  cor¬ 
relation,  the  things  that  we  some¬ 
times  expect  to  happen,  never  hap¬ 
pen.  W.  W.  MacCulloch 

Featherland  Farm  Hatchery 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


makes  our  heads  swim.  Right  now, 
we  are  nearing  the  bottom  of  the 
dip  and  all  of  a  sudden  we'll  get 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  going  up 
again. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  1955  will 
be  just  as  profitable  as  1953.  Also,  I 
think  that  1956  will  not  be  as  bad  as 
1954  because  enough  poultrymen 
have  really  got  nipped  hard  this  year 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  permanently.  Therefore,  I  don’t 
look  for  quite  as  much  overexpan¬ 
sion  a  year  from  now  as  we  had  in 
the  Spring  of  1954.  I  believe  if  you 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
your  chicks  and  raise  them,  1955  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  you 
have  ever  had. 

Here  is  another  suggestion  I’d 
like  to  make.  Usually  birds  that  are 
raised  at  one  square  foot  per  chick 
frbm  day-old  to  eight  weeks  and 
given  plenty  of  room  up  to  laying 
age  grow  into  much  nicer  pullets 
than  birds  that  are  crowded.  We 
have  also  found  that,  the  more  room 
you  give  a  layer  in  the  laying  house, 
the  more  she  will  lay.  Therefore,  why 
not  give  your  birds  more  room  this 
year  and  buy  a  few  less  chicks?  You 
may  find  you  wili  make  just  as  much 
money  than  if  you  had  bought  more 
chicks.  Right  now.  if  you  are  short 
of  cash,  buying  a  few  less  chicks  but 
buying  enough  to  house  one  layer  to 
each  four  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
even  with  White  Leghorns,  will  be  a 
smart  piece  of  business. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


This  is  my  thinking  on  “Whats’ 
Ahead  for  Poultry”  in  1955:  The 
hatch  of  pullets  from  October  1953 
to  March  1,  1955  will  be  down  40  per 
cent.  Feed  prices  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1954.  Fowl  prices  will  be 
poor  in  1955.  I  plan  to  keep  every 
possible  layer  on  hand  from  June  to 
December  1,  1955.  My  advice  for 
1955  is  to  get  the  facts,  and  do  your 
Robert  F.  Ball 
Ball  Poultry  Farm 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


own  thinking! 


I  don’t  know  much  about  the 
broiler  business.  I  try  to  follow  the 
egg-producing  end  of  it  closely.  The 
last  few  years  we  have  been  on  a 
roller  coaster,  up  and  down  until  it 


We  feel  that  the  first  few  months 
of  1955  will  be  on  the  rough  side  for 
the  egg  producers,  but  starting  about 
May,  we  can  not  see  anything  but 
blue  skies — and  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  could  come  sooner.  Just  hang 
on,  is  our  advice,  and  we  will  all  get 
out  of  this  mess  You  might  say  these 
conditions  over  the  past  months  have 
separated  the  men  from  the  boys. 

John  &  Allen  Buckley 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 
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If  1954  was  not  terrible  for  poultrymen,  it  was  tough.  Egg 
prices  were  lowest  since  1941;  for  the  first  time  on  record,  they 
did  not  rise  from  Spring  to  Fall.  Fowl  was  the  cheapest  since 
1939.  Broiler  prices  were  13  per  cent  below  1953  and  turkeys 
were  off  at  least  five  cents  a  pound.  Feed  and  other  costs  were 
about  as  high  as  ever.  There  were  just  too  many  hens  and  eggs, 
and  too  many  turkeys  and  broilers.  Last  year  was  a  “great”  year 
for  the  poultry  and  egg  consumer. 

Will  1955  be  a  producer's  year?  Will  the  poultry  pendulum 
make  the  profitable  swing  of  a  hopefully  two-year  cycle? 

The  poultrymen  whose  predictions  appear  on  this  page 
seem  to  think  so.  One  man  will  put  the  production  push  on 
eggs  from  June  to  December.  Another  thinks  that  1955  will  be 
one  of  the  best  egg  years  yet.  A  successful  broiler  producer 
sees  too  much  optimism  in  his  field,  though,  and  predicts  an 
actual  surplus  of  hatching  eggs.  An  eggman  sees  success  for 
the  poultryman  who  has  the  courage  to  put  in  enough  chicks. 

The  tail  end  of  1955  will  be  one  of  the  best  poultry  periods 
in  history,  says  another;  “the  family-sized  operation  will  make 
a  very  decent  profit.”  According  to  one  hatcheryman,  energetic 
poultrymen  made  money  last  year  at  special  markets.  A  chick 
producer  sees  “blue  skies”  after  May. 

The  feeling  about  “Poultry  1955”  is  one  of  confidence  tem¬ 
pered  with  caution.  All  in  all,  say  the  experienced  poultrymen 
who  write  on  this  page,  1955,  particularly  the  latter  half,  will 
be  an  especially  good  poultry  year. 
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SAVE  MONEY  on 
CHICK  STARTING 
C  GROWING  FEEDS 


Save  money  on  feed  from  the  very  first  day  you  start  your  re 
placement  chicks  .  .  .  save  thruout  the  growing  period  .  . 
save  as  you  bring  your  new  laying  flock  into  production 
ready  to  lay  and  pay  .  .  .  with  powerful  Wayne  Starting  anc 
Growing  Feeds,  available  for  a  limited  time  on  a  money 
saving  "Feed  Purchase  Plan.”  Ask  your 
Wayne  Dealer  for  full  details  today! 


RIGHT 


FEED  3  LBS.  of  WAYNE  CHICK  STARTER 

Over  2  dozen  powerful  ingredients  (including 
3-Nitro  and  Vitamin  K)  blended  into  a  "High 
Energy”  formula  that  starts  chicks  fast! 
Available  with  medication  at  preventive  levels 

for  Coccidiosis  control. 
Mash  or  Krum  form. 


Sound,  early  growth  makes  for  sturdy  bodies  and 
digestive  systems  .  . .  the  first  step  in  building 
strong,  early-maturing  birds. 


FEED  WAYNE  H”A"D  ( High  Antibiotic  Diet) 
KRUMS  AS  NEEDED 

The  new  Wayne  "trouble-shooting”  feed  that 
has  sky-rocketed  to  immediate  popularity  be¬ 
cause  it  boosts  feed  intake  when  birds  need  it 
most.  Contains  high  antibio¬ 
tic  level  to  help  birds  over  .  . . 

"rough  spots”  in  life  cycle. 


Birds  need  sound  nourish¬ 
ment  in  highly  palatable 
form,  day  after  day,  if 
you  want  them  well- 
fleshed,  thrifty  and  able 
to  “keep  coming”  without 
lag  or  let-down. 


JWAYNE 


Grow  'em  RUGGED 


[WAYNE 


FEED  WAYNE  GROWING  MASH  J 
TO  20th  WEEK  ■ 

"High  Energy”  fortified  to  build  pullets  with  jj 
the  ability  to  pay  you  back  fast  with  early 
eggs.  Only  7  lbs.  plus  10  lbs.  your  own  grain 
builds  a  "Profit  Pullet,”  ready  for  Wayne 
Egg  Mash  and  steady,  high  production. 

See  Your  Wayne  Dealer. . . Order  Now  < 

“Wayne  Chick  Starter,  Wayne  Starter  &  Grower,  Wayi 
and  Wayne  Universal  Grower  are  the  4  feeds  available  < 
until  August  31,  1955 


and  Ready  to  Lay! 

At  20th  week,  bird  should 
have  everything  she 
needs — vigor,  body  size, 
thriftiness  and  well-devel¬ 
oped  egg  organs  —  to 
start  laying  and  paying 
without  delay. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds. . .Today! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  7,  Indiana 


February  5,  1955 
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GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 

ff  STERN’S 

ffe.  _J[  Longevity 

W.>  LEGHORNS 

. . . . 

“ f\  Bhse  Chip  Stock"  = 
NOTED  FOR  MONEY  -  MAKING  = 
PERFORMANCE  | 

Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  ^ 
cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  ™ 
year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  ™ 
greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have  ” 
teen  relying  on?  The  answer  4s,  “of  ” 
course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as  — 
hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  — 
ed  poultrymen  have  done — and  depend  — 
on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  — 
to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  — 
baby  chick  investment.  ~ 

Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  „ 
baby  chicks  bear  in  m.nd  that  your  “ 
present  strain  of  birds  must  increase  ™ 
them  egg  production  more  than  10  “ 

percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  ™ 
which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  — 
year-out  from  STERN'S  “Longevity”  ~ 
LEGHORNS.  ~ 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  ~ 
PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  ™ 

iiiiiiiHimmiimiiiimmmmminmiii? 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

e  STERN’S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 

•  STERN’S  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match¬ 
less  Meat  Quality!  _  _  , 

•  STERN'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  The  Best 
“Ail-Purpose”  Bird  Today! 

•  STERN’S  SEX  LINKS  —  None  Better  in  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 

U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 
and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


]  Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGOS,  < 

MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can  ! 

j  increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting  j 

I  with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks.  We  i 

offer  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have  j 

proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  fur  stamina,  livability,  and  , 

j  steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per  I. 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  prolits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  for  high  eyg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 

growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  corners. on,  top  meat  quality, 
l’u  llcts  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
go  production. 

They're  backed  by  44  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


|  Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week,  we  are 
hatching  the  nicest 
White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  you'e  ever  seen. 

Aiso  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds 
— all  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in 
America.  These  high 
production  Sunnybrook 
Chicks  will  guarantee 
your  profit  on  the  ex¬ 
pected  higher  Summer 
and  Fall  egg  prices. 

Order  Now.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  today,  for  our  special  bargain  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  can  deliver  as 
small  an  order  as  25, 
or  as  big  as  25,000 
or  more  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Started  Pullets 
or  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets)  at 
different  ages  up  to 
ready-to-lay — all  from 
the  leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America. 
Write,  wire  or  phone 
for  our  list  of  differ¬ 
ent  aged  Started  Pul¬ 
lets  now  available  for  immediate  delivery. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1955  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  2  —  P^ONE  8-161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Is  Government  Financing  to 
Blame  for  Broiler  Slump? 


E  best  safety  factor  in 
the  broiler  business  has 
been  that  the  chick  place¬ 
ment  responded  quickly  to 
price  differences.  Last 
year  was  a  poor  year.  We 
expected  production  cut¬ 
backs  so  that  demand  would  be  in 
balance  with  supply.  The  opposite 
happened.  Production  increased  by 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  at  a  time 
when  broilers  were  selling  for  less 
than  cost  of  production. 

Many  of  the  oldtimers  kept  ask¬ 
ing:  “Why?  Where  was  the  money 
coming  from?  Why  was  the  margin¬ 
al  broiler  grower  always  able  to  be 
financed?  Where  did  the  money 
come  from  for  the  new  co-op  ex¬ 
pansion?  Who  was  financing  all  the 
new  chicken  houses?  Why  did  the 
feed  dealer  who  gave  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  short  of  money  sudden¬ 
ly  take  on  the  marginal  accounts 
that  more  conservative  financiers 
turned  down?” 

U.  S.  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware,  who  did  such  a  splendid 
job  in  exposing  the  rackets  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  has 
been  identified  with  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
asked  some  of  the  same  questions. 
He  started  investigating  and  found 
that  loans  were  being  made  to  the 
broiler  industry  by  a  number  of 
government  .financing  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  Banks  for  Co-operatives, 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks  through 
the  Production  Credit  Associations, 
Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
Farm  Home  Administration.  We 
hear  now  that  another  new  credit 
agency  is  being  set  up  to  extend 
loans  to  enable  people  to  meet  obli¬ 
gations  which  they  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  with  other  government 
agencies.  Sounds  like  the  finance 
company’s  ad  on  the  radio.  “Borrow 
money  from  us  to  take  care  of  those 
pressing  debts!”  This  makes  all  the 
government  credit  agencies  look 
sound  except  the  last  one.  It  sounds 
like  large-scale  legalized  “kiting” 


checks  or  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it’s 
unsound  and  most  of  the  people  in 
our  industry  want  no  part  of  it. 

Government  Money  Loaned  and  Lost 

At.  present  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  the  exact  total  involved, 
but  a  sum  well  over  200  million 
dollars  is  now  outstanding  in  loans 
to  the  poultry  industry.  Much  of 
this  money  was  loaned  at  a  time 
when  the  agricultural  crop  reporting 
agencies  were  advising  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  should  cut  back  produc¬ 
tion. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  a 
few  immense  operations  started  up 
with  what  appeared  to  be  fresh 
money.  Some  of  these  individual 
operations  involved  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars.  When  it  was 
rumored  at  the  time  that  they  were 
backed  by  government  money,  the 
idea  seemed  too  fantastic  to  ac¬ 
cept,  but  that  is  just  what  did  hap¬ 
pen.  At  that  time  the  broiler  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  sound,  thriving  industry. 
This  program  of  lending  to  the  fav¬ 
ored  few  continued  to  expand  and, 
when  the  industry  stalled  to  lose 
money  from  overproduction,  the 
machinery  was  all  set  up  to  loan  in 
a  big  way,  and  the  money  really 
started  to  flow. 

The  insidious  thing  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  only  a  very  few  people, 
even  in  high  government  places, 
knew  that  it  was  happening.  Such 
are  the  strange  workings  of  a  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy. 

The  broiler  industry  has  always 
been  able  to  get  its  own  money  for 
financing.  The  healthy  growth  was 
made  on  private  capital.  It  seems  in¬ 
conceivable,  at  a  time  when  private 
financing  was  not  interested  because 
of  overproduction,  that  government 
agencies  should  step  in  and  further 
encourage  overproduction.  At  a  time 
when  neither  the  flock  owner  nor 
the  hatchery  was  willing  to  spend 
the  money,  it  was  government  fi¬ 
nancing  that  enabled  some  hatcher¬ 
ies  to  start  pullets  and  sell  them  to 
flock  owners  for  an  exorbitant  price, 


the  government  agency  guaranteeing 
the  bill.  The  flock  owners  who  were 
investing  their  own  money  had  to 
compete  with  a  surplus  of  hatching 
eggs  that  were  produced  by  people 
who  were  not  investing  their  own 
money. 

In  some  cases  separate  corpora¬ 
tions  were  set  up  on  loans  from 
government  agencies.  For  example, 
a  broiler-growing  operation  would 
be  financed  by  a  government  agency 
and  would  buy  feed  from  a  privately 
owned  fed  company.  This  made  the 
private  company  secure  even  if  the 
broiler-growing  operation  lost  money. 
The  only  people  who  suffered  were 
taxpayers  and  the  other  broiler 
growers  who  were  risking,  and 
losing,  their  own  money  because  of 
the  artificial  stimulation  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Surplus  Broilers  Where 
Loans  Made 

A  glance  at  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  loans  makes  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  areas  which  received 
the  largest  amounts  of  money  from 
government-guaranteed  loans  are  the 
areas  which  are  suffering  most 
from  overproduction.  Bureaucratic 
financing,  price  supports  or  price 
controls  are  all  economically  un¬ 
sound  in  a  normal  economy.  The 
broiler  industry  has  successfully  es¬ 
caped  the  trap  of  price  supports  and 
production  controls,  and  it  is  ironical 
that  now  everyone  in  the  industry 
is  suffering  from  this  third  pitfall, 
government  financing.  This  over¬ 
expansion  harms  everyone  connected 
with  the  broiler  business.  The 
amount  of  money  guaranteed  by 
government  agencies  could  account 
for  more  than  the  total  increase  in 
production  in  1953  and  1954. 

The  loans  and  low  prices  have 
caused  losses  far  greater  than  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  few  who  have 
profited  from  this  unusual  arrange¬ 
ment. 

If  you  think  Senator  Williams  is 
rendering  a  service  to  the  industry 
and  would  like  to  help  him  clean  up 
this  mess,  won’t  you  sit  down  right 
now  and  write  to  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Ezra  Benson,  telling  him 
why  you  think  this  situation  should 
be  changed?  Get  in  touch  with  your 
own  United  States  Senator,  too,  and 
tell  him  how  you  feel  about  this. 

Pennsylvania  G.  C.  Ellis 


1953-54  Egg  Laying  Tests 


|8'  i!  HE  standard  egg  laying  tests 
in  the  United  States  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  year 
September  15,  1954,  even 
though  no  particularly  out¬ 
standing  records  were 
—I  made  in  them.  Leghorns 
from  the  Darby  Farm  near  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  topped  all  entries  in  the 
country  with  a  production  of  4,163.90 
points,  3,834  eggs  in  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
test.  This  production  was  secured 
from  13  pullets,  the  required  entry 
in  all  of  the  standard  tests;  per  bird 
it  was  320.6  points  and  294.9  eggs. 
Points  are  derived  from  egg  weight, 
one  point  being  given  for  each  egg 
of  normal  size,  that  is,  one  weighing 
two  ounces.  Larger  eggs  are  given 
slightly  more  credit  and  smaller 
eggs  are  cut  back  from  this  stand¬ 
ard.  The  fact  that  the  Darby  pen 
had  more  points  than  eggs  indicates 
that  the  eggs  averaged  better  than 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Table  1 
shows  the  10  highest  pens  in  the 
country. 

Of  particular  interest  this  year 
are  the  facts  that  the  high  pens  were 
all  fairly  close  in  their  records,  that 
they  came  from  different  tests  and 
that  they  were  not  centered  in  any 
one  part  of  the  country.  The  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  chicken  to  produce  eggs 
is  evident  when  we  consider  that 
the  10  high  pens  were  distributed 
geographically  from  Western  New 
York  near  Buffalo  down  through 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 


sey,  as  far  south  as  Florida  and  west 
to  Oklahoma.  Well-bred  birds  will 
apparently  produce  just  about  the 
same  regardless  of-  climatic  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Random  Sample  Tests 
The  random  sample  tests  have 


Hen-of-the-Y ear  honors  for  1953-54 
go  to  this  strong-bodied,  high-produc¬ 
ing  White  Leghorn  owned  by  the 
Williams  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Denison,  Texas.  In  a  50-week  period 
she  laid  337  eggs  for  a  score  of 
368.15  points.  Hers  was  the  best  per¬ 
formance  in  all  last  year’s  official 
U.  S.  egg  laying  tests. 


gradually  come  into  the  picture  and 
a  comparison  of  some  of  their 
records  is  of  interest.  Table  II  shows 
the  results  of  the  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  held  at  Horseheads. 
The  emphasis  in  the  random  sample 
tests  is  on  net  income,  and  the  pens 
are  ranked  on  that  basis.  The  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  (Leghorns)  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  had  the  high  pen, 
with  a  return  of  $3.47  per  pullet 
chick  started.  The  average  of  all 
birds  entered  in  the  test  was  $2.32: 
the  poorest  pen  had  a  98-cent  re¬ 
turn  per  bird. 

An  appreciation  of  the  random 
sample  results  cannot  be  had  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  of  the  rules 
governing  their  operation.  In  the 
New  York  test,  hatching  eggs  are 
obtained  from  the  flock  owner. 
Representing  his  commercial  grade 
of  chicks,  these  eggs  are  hatched  in 
a  single  incubator  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Fifty  sexed  pullet  chicks  are 
then  picked  at  random  from  each 
man’s  hatch  and  these  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  brooded  in  one  common 
group;  they  are  also  reared  together 
on  range.  At  the  age  of  160  days,  all 
the  pullets  are  separated  and  housed 
in  separate  pens  according  to  flock 
owners.  The  project  closes  when  the 
birds  are  500  days  old.  The  results 
seem  quite  representative  of  what 
one  can  reasonably  expect  from  com¬ 
mercial  chicks  bought  from  these 
farms.  The  fact  that  they  are  main¬ 
tained  in  small  flocks  should  not  be 
overlooked;  this  undoubtedly  affects 
the  results.  But  on  a  comparative 
basis  the  test  does  represent  a  fair 
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method  of  sampling  the  quality  of 
stock. 

Many  Breeds  Are  Distinguished 

Several  of  the  common  breeds 
made  up  the  10  highest  pens:  White 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  fact  that  the  test  closes 
when  the  birds  are  500  days  old 
probably  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
heavy  breeds:  the  birds  are  sold 
and  the  project  closed  on  or  about 
August  1  each  year.  This  is  the  time 
when  Leghorns  usually  show  to  their 
greatest  productive  advantage. 

Two  other  types  of  random  sample 
tests  were  conducted  during  1953-54, 
one  in  California  and  the  other  in 
New  Jersey.  The  California  test  is 
very  much  like  the  one  in  New  York 
State  except  that  the  birds  are  kept 
to  546  days  of  age,  rather  than  500. 
In  the  New  Jersey  test,  the  sampling 
is  done  at  the  hatchery  where  com¬ 
mercial  chicks  are  identified  by 
official  wingbands  and  then  the 
owner  raises  the  chicks  at  the  home 
farm.  From  this  sample  —  which  is 


based  on  30  pullet  chicks  —  the 
poultryman  selects  16  for  the  official 
pen  entry.  This  type  of  test  gives 
considerably  more  leeway,  but  it 
cannot  be  used  in  comparison  with 
other  random  sample  tests  on  a  fi¬ 
nancial  basis.  In  the  California  test, 
Leghorns  of  Heinsdorf  &  Nelson, 
Riverside,  Cal.,  were  high  and  in 
the  New  Jersey  test  the  Leghorn  en¬ 
try  of  the  Eelman  Poultry  Farm, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  took  first  place. 

During  the  past  year,  observation 
was  made  without  points  on  egg 
quality  in  a  number  of  the  tests. 
Shell  thickness  was  measured  in 
every  instance  where  egg  quality  was 
studied  and  the  results  showed  little 
variation  regardless  of  state  location. 
Albumen  quality  was  practically  the 
same  no  matter  where  the  observa¬ 
tions  were  made.  As  with  egg  laying 
records,  the  difference  in  egg  quality 
between  pens  in  the  same  test  was 
quite  pronounced,  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  desirable  ultimately  to  find 
some  way  whereby  egg  quality  can 
be  considered  for  points  in  the 
official  pen  scores.  C.  S.  Platt 


Table  I 

Ten  Highest  Pens  —  All  Breeds  —  1953-54 


Owner 

Darby  Leg.  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
John  M.  Hall,  Henderson,  Tenn. 
James  Steele,  Wilson,  Okla. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Warren,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Guy  A.  Leader  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

H.  E.  Norman,  Richland,  Ga. 

I-'orsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
Summer  Grove  Egg  Fra.,  Keithville,  La. 
Darby  Leg.  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Breed 

Test 

Points 

Eggs 

W.L. 

Conn. 

4,168.90 

3,834 

W.L. 

Okla. 

4,075.15 

3,821 

W.L. 

Okla. 

4,050.25 

3,744 

W.L. 

West.  N.  Y. 

4.012.45 

3,866 

Cross 

Conn. 

3,991.15 

3.825 

W.L. 

Pa. 

3.961.85 

3,847 

R.I.R. 

Fla. 

3,949.90 

3,654 

W.L. 

N.  J.  Hunt. 

3,942.40 

3,768 

W.L. 

Okla. 

3.883.05 

3,621 

W.L. 

N.  J.  Hunt. 

3,879.80 

3,585 

Table  II 


Ten  Most  Profitable  Pens  —  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 

1953-54  (500  days) 


Breed 

W.L. 

N.H. 

R.I.R. 

R.I.R. 

W.L. 

W.L. 

N.H. 

W.P.R 

W.L.* 

W.L. 


Owner 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Whittaker  Farm,  Stratham,  N.  H. 
Parmenter  Reds,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 
Cornell  Strain,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Honeggers’  Breeder  Hty.,  Forrest,  Ill. 
Flying  Feather  Farm,  Andover,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Lawton  &  Sons,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Blender's  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 
Roselawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Net  income  Eggs  per 
per  pullet  pullet  chick 
chick  started  started 


$3.47  225.6 

3.35  203.2 

3.15  206.5 

2.83  191.7 

2.82  197.5 

2.80  190.2 

2.79  182.4 

2.74  188.4 

2.74  189.4 

2.62  186.1 


Average  of  all  breeds  entered 


2.32  177.4 


Table  III 

Highest  Bird  in  Each  Standard  Test  —  1953-54 


Test 

Breed 

Okla. 

W.L. 

Conn. 

W.L. 

W.N.Y. 

W.L. 

R.I. 

R.I.R. 

Mo. 

R.I.R. 

N.J. 

W.L, 

Fla. 

W.L. 

N.Y.S. 

Cross 

Ariz. 

W.L. 

Cal. 

W.L. 

Owner 

Williams  Pltry.  Brdg.  Farm,  Denison,  Texas 
Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Fred  Sehempf,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

Costa’s  Poultry  Farm,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Capital  Breeding  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  W.  Drake,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Cashman's  Leghorn  Farm,  Webster,  Ky. 


Points 

Eggs 

368.15 

337 

359.20 

327 

358.35 

327 

357.95 

329 

354.05 

326 

352.65 

335 

352.35 

327 

349.75 

319 

347.45 

325 

336.15 

308 

Isicybofing  Goose  Eggs 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
purchased  a  pair  of  geese.  In  March 
the  goose  started  laying  and  laid 
about  45  eggs.  She  was  in  and  out 
of  the  nest  every  day,  turning  the 
eggs,  and,  as  we  thought,  starting  to 
set  on  them.  But  she  never  did. 

I  have  been  taking  the  eggs  away 
from  her  this  year  and  want  to  set 
them  in  an  incubator.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  how  hot 
to  set  it,  how  often  to  turn  and  cool 
them  and  how  much  or  how  often 
they  have  to  be  dampened?  j.  f. 

Geese  are  not  always  too  good  at 
setting  on  their  own  eggs  unless  the 
first  ones  are  removed.  When  the 
goose  shows  an  inclination  to  set, 
she  may  stop  laying  for  a  period,  but 
usually  she  will  resume  laying  again 
and  the  second  clutch  may  be  left 
tor  her  to  hatch.  An  incubator  for 
goose  eggs  should  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  302  degrees  F.  (machines 
without  fan  circulation),  and  the 
e£gs  moistened  once  a  day  with 
warm  water.  ‘ 

February  5,  1955. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites'  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


me  mra  mar  meets 
today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 


. . .  more  eggs  of  less  cost 
higher  livcbility  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 


NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,'  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 


FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  78 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Produced  $3.82  Net  Income 

per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  N.Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  oui*  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets.. $34  per  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets . $28  per  100 

Heavy  Breed  Straight  Run . $17  per  100 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  HIGH  LIVABILITY 


Breeders  from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  All  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

PHONE  GREENVILLE  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY! - 

Americas  leading  poultry  magazine  tells  how.  Each 
issue  packed  with  latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain 
rates:  9  months  25c;  48  months  $1.  Subscribe  TODAY. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  20,  MT.  MORRIS.  ILL. 
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WHITTAKER’S 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  CROSS 


] 


Leading  the  Field! 
GREATER  PROFITS  FOR  YOU  I 

Latest  reports  show  that  our  pen  of  NEW 

HAMPSHIRES  IS  LEADING  ALL  PEN’S  Or 
HEAVY  BREEDS  at  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test.  In  this  same  Test  last  year. 

Whittakers  New  Hampshires  won  an  over-alj 
first  place  among  the  Heavy  Breeds  by  showing 
an  individual  profit  of  $3.42  on  each  puUet 

housed.  This  consistent  progress  is  proof  that 
our  breeding  program  is  constantly  going  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  production  of  better  chicks. 

You  Can  Make  This  Your  Big- 

Profit  Year  If  You  Order 
WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS  NOW! 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List. 

WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  25,  STRATHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  fo?  cor 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  Bar  or  Wh 
Rocks  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock 
(hex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  nay 
all  Postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

^°x  N,  MC  A  LIST  ER  V I LL  E,  PA. 

5-WEEKS  OLD 
$60.00  PER  100 
F.O.B.  BUFFALO 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Rybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 


CAPONS 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 


207  NORTHAMPTON, 


BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


MEET  “KNOW-HOW” 
CHARLIE  OSTRANDER 

At  MARSHALL’S  Where  you  get  the 
Best  Strains,  Best  Methods,  Best  Service. 
Plan  now  for 
Top-of- Market  prices. 

Buy  Marshall  Chicks  this  year. 

MARSHALL  BROS. 

R5-D,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Phone  46336 


HEAD 

OF 

SERVICE 

DEPT. 
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W I M D OW  WATERIALS  J  wde 


shatterproof . . . 
cheaper  than  glass 
lasts  for  years 


Window  Materials 

TURN  COMMON  GRAINS  INTO  CALCIUM  AND  BONE 

Flex-O-Glass 

G  LASS-O-  N  ET 

Plastiglass 
Wyr-O-Glass 

28",  36",  48"  wide 

Screen -Glass 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World’s  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


TOP  QUALITY  WINDOW 


I ALS  NOT  SOLD 
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EMPIRE  WHITES  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

TIMERMAN  BROAD  WHITES 

Poults  and  eggs  available  February  thru  July.  We  specialize 
in  fast,  early  maturing,  broad  breasted  qualities. 

All  eggs  produced  and  hatched  on  our  farm. 

Exclusive  turkey  hatchery  and  breeder  farm. 

N.  Y.  ■  U.  S.  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN  TURKEY  FARMS 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  Owner 

Phone:  Theresa  7235  LaFargeville  (Jefferson  County),  N.Y. 


WOLFE’S  Farm  &  Hatchery 

For  the  Very  Best  in  Leghorns 

•  Babcock-Contest  Winners 
or 

e  Mount  Hope-World  Famous 

• 

Each  Pure  —  Each  Up  to  Date 
May  We  Serve  You 

Milan,  Bradford  County,  Penua, 


*  New  England  Bred  Chix  at  their  Best 

•  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Silver  Cross,  * 
l  Black  and  Golden  Sex  Linked  • 
•Cross.  Red — Leghorn  and  Leg-" 

*  horn — (Red  Crosses.  *, 

•  “NOT  THE  HIGH  PRICE  FARM”  • 

IMcKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass.! 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS,  GUINEAS,  TURKEYS,  BAN- 
TAMS.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 
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Vitalized’  Chicks  &  Started  Birds  for  every  Need 

Order  MIDWOOD  “vitalized”  chicks  this  year  for  bigger  profits. 
Top  strains  farm-raised  by  a  hatchery  paying  special  attention  to 
small  and  medium  sized  orders. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  GIANT— NEW  HAMP  CROSS 

NEDLAR  NEW  HAMPS  ROCK— RED  CROSS 

ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

, —  Started  capons  and  pullets  raised  to  order. 

For  full  information ,  write  today  to. 

K  u  MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 
P.  O.  BOX  71-R,  Telephone  7-0144 


Good  Turkey 
Management 

(Continued  from  Page  77) 

Among  77  Broad-breasted  Bronze 
breeding  flocks  in  Oregon,  it  was 
found  that  in  those  flocks  which  laid 
less  than  40  hatching  eggs  per  bird, 
the  cost  of  egg  production  was  40 
cents  per  egg;  in  flocks  which  laid 
more  than  60  hatching  eggs  per  bird, 
the  cost  of  producing  eggs  was  only 
28  cents  per  egg. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  some  breeders  and  hatch¬ 
ery  operators  in  the  Northeast  to 
secure  early-season  hatching  eggs 
from  turkey  breeders  in  the  West 
and  Southwest.  This  practice  is  de¬ 
creasing,  however,  because  it  has 
been  found  that  about  three  weeks 
of  artificial  lighting  of  our  own  hens 
prior  to  the  time  the  first  hatching 
eggs  are  wanted  will  stimulate  egg 
production.  Use  60-watt  bulbs  about 
10  feet  apart  and  about  six  feet 
above  the  backs  of  the  turkeys  while 
on  the  roosts  and  artificially  light 
the  birds  from  4:00  a.  m.  to  normal 
daylight  time. 

In  order  to  secure  as  high  fertility 
as  possible  when  the  matings  are 
made  up,  it  has  been  found  bene¬ 
ficial  to  keep  the  tom  breeders  in  a 
pen  in  which  the  temperature  is 
about  65  degrees  F.  for  five  weeks 
:  prior  to  the  time  that  hatching  eggs 
are  to  be  saved.  Artificial  lighting  of 
toms  about  five  weeks  prior  to  the 
breeding  season  stimulates  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  reproductive  or- 


(To  be  Continued) 
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You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks'  proven 
(locks  without  risk.  Y our  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S - - - 

oldest  j-LmmiEczs 

STRAIN  Tells  how  we  produce 
•  these  big  rugged  moun¬ 

tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu* 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  <33  — 

years  of  specialized  breeding  can  JOE  PARKS  &  SONS 

help  YOU  to  make  more  money  sirnnux  on 

from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today!  ALIUUNA,  rA. 


PROGENY 
TESTED 

TURKEY  POULTS 

for 

b-4  HIGH  LIVABILITY 
LOW  FEED  COST 
FAST  GROWTH 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


DeWitt’s  5-D 

(Formerly  lee  &  Smith) 

Wonderful 

Conformation 

brings 

Premium  Prices 


BROAD  BREASTED  WHITES 


A.  O.  Smith  B.  B.  Whites 


The  PERFECT  Bird 
for  Retail  and 
Custom  Trade 

Wahkeen  Whites 

The  small  white  with  the 
breast  of  the  BB  Bronze. 


Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 

Catalog  explains  our  Progeny  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  which  guarantees  you  the  Big  5  Profit 
Factors.  Amazing  low  price*  if  you  order 
NOW. 


ZEELAND 

HATCHERY,  INC. 

ZEELAND,  MICH. 


PENN  A.-U.S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  G  0  NAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  3.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  HOP  Sired 
Bloodtesied  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds, 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


Rugh’s  Wh.  Hollands 

A  Medium  Size  •  Broad  Breasted  Strain 

Hens  12-16  lbs.  Toms  20-26  lbs. 

For  a  trade  demanding  better 
than  average,  Family  Sized  turkey 
try  our  poults  in  1955. 
Approved — Pollorum  Clean. 

THE  HUGHS 

Box  131  Elkton,  Md. 


ed  j 
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HEISDORF  &  NELSON  “NICK  GH!C”  LEGHORNS 

First  Place  Central  New  York,  California  and  Florida 
Random  Sample  Tests.  Winner  of  every  Three  and 
Five  Year  offered  in  New  York  and  California. 

Send  for  48  Page  Catalog. 

WEIDNER  CHICKS,  R.  I,  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


Turlateys  Tliat  Fay 

THOMPSON  BR0ADWHITES 

LARGE  &  MEDIUM  Strains  •  POULTS  &  EGGS 

LICENSED  UNDER  THOMPSON  FRANCHISE 

Also  BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE. 

Write  for  Folder  and  New  Price  List 
Quoting  Sharply  Reduced  Prices. 

GOZZ1  Turkey  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  R,  U.  S.  ROUTE  I,  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


BUSH  l  LEGHORNS 

Wh,  Buff,  Br,  also  AustraWhs,  HampWhs, 
Hamps,  Reds,  Wh,  Barred  Rocks,  Wydts, 
&:■•■!  Buff,  Wh,  Bl.  Minorcas,  26  surplus  breeds, 
I  i  bloodtested  AAA  A  $8.79;  Pullets  $13.85; 
Heavies  $5.99;  Leftovers  .99,  fob,  catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERIES  23.  Clinton,  Mo. 


R0BART  FARM  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

|  Poults  with  bred  in  vigor  and  livability.  15  years 
of  selective  and  pedigree  breeding  have  established 
a  strain  of  top  quality,  profit  producing  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  birds  with  outstanding  records  for 
livability  and  early  maturity. 

Write  for  price  list  and  literature, 
ROBART  FARMS,  W.  WILLINGTON,  CONN. 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 
MURRAY  MCM  U  R  RAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


GUINEAS 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10:  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


Double  Breasted  Bronze 

Lovelace  Strain.  Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion 
at  Penna.  Farm  Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4  cents 
premium  on  market.  Also  Keithley  and  Lyons  Strain 
Poults.  Poults  January  to  July. 

WILA  TURKEY  FARM,  _  WILA,  PENNA. 


-  PEAFOWL  —  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  - 

Shouldered.  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health. 
Pairs  1954,  $30;  1953,  $45  v  heed  this  Spring. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BELTS:  Specialists  9th  year  offer  original 
excellent  type.  Stock  introduced  yearly  from  U.S.D.A. 
Experimental  Station.  Poults  and  eggs  available  from 
flock  mating  and  special  pen  from  station. 
Marston's  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  6-2171 


GOSLINGS.  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FABMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SAVE  $20.00  hundred  on  bal¬ 
anced  bred  great  laying  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks? 
83%  laying  for  months.  Write:  TRAIL’S  END 

POULTRY  FARM,  RFD,  G  O  R  D  O  NSV I LLE.  VA. 


INCUBATORS 

All  Sizes.  Electric.  Big  Hatches  Goose,  Guinea,  Turkey, 
Duck,  Chicken  Eggs.  Special  Instruction  for  each.  Cir. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc  E,  Goshen,  Indiana 


BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.  O.  D. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA- 

GOSLINGS  —  MASSIVE  EMDEN.  Literature  Free 

WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH  2,  VA. 


BELTSVILLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  H  I LLPOT  T  U  R  KE  Y  FARM. 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-t. 


GRAY8ILLS  LEGHORNS-EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

For  more  profit  in  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh. 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps.  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


—ANCONA  CHICKS— 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 
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Ducklings:  Giant  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Toulouse, 
China  Goslings.  Cir.  Zetts  Pity  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 

THE  R  UR  AIL  NEW  YORKER 


Grow  the  Chicks  Well! 


(Continued  from  Page  75) 

the  time  they  are  10  days  old.  This  is 
done  by  putting  the  vaccine  either 
in  the  drinking  water  or  a  drop  of 
it  in  the  eye  or  nostril.  Vaccination 
for  Newcastle  is  done  again  about  a 
month  before  the  birds  are  housed. 
Exposure  to  bronchitis  —  for  im¬ 
munization  to  it — is  made  after  the 
pullets  are  six  or  seven  weeks  old; 
the  chicken  pox  vaccination  comes  at 
about  12  weeks.  From  four  weeks  to 
a  month  should  be  allowed  between 
vaccinations  for  the  different 
diseases. 

Too  many  chicks  are  overcrowded. 
This  is  true  whether  they  are  grown 
in  complete  confinement  or  on  range. 
Chicks  should  have  one  square  foot 
of  floor  space  for  the  first  10  weeks 
in  the  brooder  house.  When  raised 
in  complete  confinement,  two  square 
feet  from  10  to  14  weeks  and  three 
square  feet  after  that  to  maturity 
should  be  provided. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  poultry 
business  to  grow  pullets  in  com¬ 
plete  confinement.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  apparent  where  losses  have 
been  great  from  predatory  animals 
or  theft.  Disease  and  parasite  infes¬ 
tations  from  contaminated  ranges 
also  have  forced  some  poultrymen 
into  this  method  of  rearing  pullets. 
The  labor  problem  seems  to  be  less 
acute  with  confinement  rearing  and 
that  is,  of  course,  a  real  advantage. 
When  pullets  are  raised  this  way,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  someone 
around  in  the  evening  to  close  the 
brooder  houses  or  shelters  and  to 
open  them  again  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Then,  too,  the  caretaker  need 
not  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to 
care  for  the  birds.  Good  pullets  can 
be  raised  in  complete  confinement, 
but  the  method  requires  additional 
buildings:  growing  pullets  must  have 
plenty  of  room. 

Ranging  the  Birds 

Most  pullets  are  still  range  reared, 
however,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
ranges  are  overcrowded.  One  should 
plan  to  use  a  range  with  a  good 
bluegrass  sod  or  Ladino  clover  and 
have  not  over  500  birds  to  the  acre. 
It  is  best  to  wait  until  wai'm  wea¬ 
ther;  if  the  pullets  are  transferred 


to  range  before  good  weather  for 
growing  grass  or  clover,  the  sod  near 
the  brooder  houses  or  shelters  may 
be  destroyed.  This  causes  bare  spots 
and  these  can  be  a  problem  from  the 
disease  and  parasite  standpoint. 

The  sides  and  backs  of  the  shel¬ 
ters  should  be  enclosed  with  bags  or 
building  paper.  Then,  when  the 
weather  is  settled  is  the  time  to 
transfer  pullets.  As  soon  as  the  grass 
or  Ladino  clover  gets  much  over  four 
inches  high  go  over  it  with  a  mower. 
Fresh,  fast  growing  new  growth  is 
the  most  attractive  to  pullets. 

During  the  period  that  the  pullets 
-are  on  range,  feeders  and  fountains 
should  be  moved  frequently  to  get 
them  away  from  area  of  contamin¬ 
ation.  Also,  the  scratch  should  be  fed 
in  a  different  area  each  day.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  under  the  shelters,  drag 
them  a  short  distance,  clean  up  the 
droppings  and  then  put  the  shelter 
back  on  the  same  spot.  If  possible, 
have  shelters  spaced  both  ways  about 
100  feet  apart.  To  get  the  fullest 
benefit  from  range,  do  not  locate 
two  or  three  shelters  in  groups  close 
together.  By  having  them  close,  some 
labor  may  be  saved,  but  it  defeats 
the  purpose  of  putting  pullets  out 
on  range.  '■ 

Some  poultrymen  feed  growing 
mash  in  pellet  form.  The  pellets  are 
scattered  on  the  range  in  a  different 
area  each  day  with  a  grain  drill. 
This  method  of  feeding  eliminates 
investment  in  feeders  and  also  the 
labor  of  filling  them.  In  wet  weather, 
pellets  are  not  -fed;  too  many  disin¬ 
tegrate  before  they  are  eaten.  Only 
scratch  is  fed  on  these  days. 

Examine  some  of  the  birds  during 
the  Summer  for  the  presence  of 
worms.  If  they  have  them,  give  the 
flock  a  treatment  in  the  mash  on 
range  and,  at  housing  time,  give  the 
birds  individual  treatment. 

When  the  flock  is  in  about  10  per 
cent  production,  the  birds  should  be 
housed.  Grade  the  pullets  and  house 
them  according  to  their  development. 
Thin,^  leggy,  crow-headed  or  crooked- 
breast  birds  and  all  the  runts  should 
be  marketed  for  meat  right  away. 

Time  spent  in  attending  to  the  de¬ 
tails  necessary  for  the  successful 
brooding  and  rearing  of  pullets  is  al¬ 
ways  reflected  in  good  results  ob¬ 
tained  later  in  the  laying  house. 


Turning  the  pullets  outdoors  after  brooding  is  an  effective  practice  when 
the  range  has  plenty  of  nutritious  forage  and  the  birds  have  adequate  space. 
White  Leghorns  on  George  Anthony’s  Berks  Co.,  Pa..,  farm  had  both  last 
Shimmer  when  they  were  on  a  good  clover  range  with  ivell-spaced  shelters. 


Give  the  Pullets  a  Break 


Give  your  pullets  a  break  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  clean,  pest-free 
housing,  and  adequate  drinker, 
feeder  and  nest  space,  suggests  Prof. 
H.  C.  Hutchings,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  will  repay  you 
with  more  top  quality  eggs.  One  nest 
for  every  five  layers  is  a  minimum 
for  quality  production.  The  nests 
should  be  filled  with  fine,  clean 
litter.  A  few  minutes  spent  each  day 
in  keeping  nests  clean  will  save 
hours  otherwise  spent  in  cleaning 
dirty  eggs. 

Cleaning  out  all  old  litter  and 
manure,  and  scraping  and  sweeping 
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out  all  caked  material  from  the  floor 
before  washing  and  disinfecting  the 
pen  is  a  good  procedure.  Disinfectants 
are  useless  in  a  dirty  house.  Mite  and 
lice  control  are  essential  after  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Spray  or  paint 
the  nests  and  roosts  and  the  walls 
around  them,  if  they  are  wood,  with 
a  good  commercial  wood  preservative 
and  louse  controller  to  eliminate  and 
help  prevent  infestations.  The  mite 
spray  should  be  applied  before  hous¬ 
ing  pullets. 

For  maximum  production,  it  is 
suggested  that  two  eight-foot  feeders 
and  at  least  four  feet  of  drinker 
space  be  provided  for  each  100  birds. 
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The  Chicken  Spirits 
and  5 

The  other  day  Mr.  Duck  asked  me  about 
the  future  of  the  market  egg  business.  I  told 
him  it  looked  good  to  me  but  just  to  be  sure 
I'd  check  with  my  White  Leghorns  in  the  pole 
frame  house. 

So,  all  by  myself,  I  went  out  to  see  our 
pullets  in  the  pole  frame  house.  They  v/ere 
glad  to  see  me.  They  were  much  happier  than 
last  year.  I  spoke  to  them  about  like  this: 

"Mr.  Duck  wants  to  know  what  the  poultry 
situation  is  for  1955-56." 

And  here's  what  they  said.  "A  duck  wants  i 
to  know  what  the  poultry  situation  is?  That's  • 
a  laugh!" 

"Don't  you  Leghorns  get  fresh.  This  is  seri¬ 
ous  business.  Mr.  Duck  is  a  man  and  he  is  a 
fine  fellow.  Nov/  you  girls  quit  the  nonsense 
and  tell  me  what  the  poultry  situation  is 
going  to  be." 

"We  are  White  Leghorns  and  we  are  layers. 
We're  not  interested  in  the  poultry  meat  situ¬ 
ation." 

"All  right,  girls,  let's  have  the  dope  right 
from  the  chicken's  mouth  on  what  the  egg 
situation  will  be." 

"Well,  Mr.  Babcock,  you'll  have  to  let  us 
huddle  and  talk  this  over.  Come  back  in  about 
an  hour." 

Well,  I  went  back  to  the  pole  frame  house 
in  about  an  hour  and  every  pullet  in  the  house 
was  smiling.  You  see,  we  have  been  feeding 
them  on  breeder  mash  containing  animal  fat 
and  other  things  that  seem  to  make  the  birds 
very  lively  and  very  happy.  Also,  these  pullets 
have  in  with  them  the  most  handsome  bunch 
of  cockerels  we  ever  raised.  Therefore,  when 
I  walked  back  in  the  house  they  piped  right 
up  with  the  information  Mr.  Duck  wanted. 

"Mr.  Babcock,  we  have  consulted  with  the 
chicken  spirits.  They  say  that  poultrymen  are 
down  in  the  damps.  They  are  gloomy.  They 
aren't  happy  poultrymen  like  you  are,  Mr. 
Babcock. 

"The  chicken  spirits  say  the  number  of  lay¬ 
ers  plus  potential  layers  in  the  United  States 
is  down  20  million  birds  between  October  1 
and  December  1.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Babcock, 
there  are  20  million  less  layers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  layers  as  of  December  J,  as  compared  to 
October  1.  It  looks  like  an  awful  lot  of  us 
chickens  became  chicken  spirits.  Also,  it  looks 
like  a  lot  of  poultrymen  did  not  start  any 
chicks  this  past  summer  and  fall  and  that  has 
made  a  big  reduction.  The  spirits  also  say 
they  feel  that  by  January  1,  1955  there  will 
be  quite  a  few  less  'layers  plus  prospective 
lays'  on  farms  in  the  United  States  than 
January  1,  1954. 

"When  we  Leghorns  asked  the  chicken 
spirits  when  the  price  of  eggs  would  go  up, 
they  hesitated  because  they  can't  predict  the 
weather.  They  made  a  guess  that  it  would  be 
sometime  around  Easter.  Maybe  a  little  later. 
They  felt  confident  that  the  price  of  eggs  will 
be  high  by  June  or  July  and  that  the  summer 
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and  fall  of  1955  would  make  poultrymen 
happyr  again. 

U'Mr-  Bqfc>cock,  here's  another  thing  that  the 
chicken  spirits  said  and  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  us.  They  said  that  poultrymen  are 
real,  real  smart.  They  are  not  asking  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  them  out.  They  seem  to  have 
got  the  impression  from  the  'cow  spirits'  that 
dairymen  are  not  really  as  smart  as  poultry- 
men.  Dairymen  evidently  have  been  trying  to 
legislate  prosperity  for  themselves  and  chicken 
men  have  not  and  the  dairy  cow  spirits  seem 
to  feel  that  dairymen  are  not  as  smart  as 
poultrymen.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think 
about  dairymen,  Mr.  Babcock?" 

"I  think  more  dairymen  should  raise  beef 
cattle." 

"Why,  Mr.  Babcock,  just  because  you  are 
stupid  enough  to  raise  those  Angus  cattle  is 
no  sign  that  dairymen  should  too." 

Well,  I  guess  that's  the  story  from  Bab¬ 
cock's  Chicken  Spirits  on  the  situation  for 
1955.  Good  luck  to  you. 

P.S.  Please  feel  free  to  write  to  me  whether 
you  are  a  Babcock  customer  or  not. 

A  Word  About  . 
Honest  Advertising 

No  chickens,  alive  or  spirits,  are  fooled  by 
misleading  claims.  I  always  figure  that  the 
bigger  claims  a  man  makes  about  his  birds, 
the  more  trouble  he  is  having  in  selling  his 
chicks.  They  say  you  can  prove  most  anything 
with  figures  so  it  will  pay  you  to  analyze  all 
advertising  claims  carefully.  No  one  has  a 
perfect  bird.  Ask  the  man  who  wishes  to  sell 
you  chicks  what  faults  his  birds  have.  It's  an 
easy  way  to  judge  his  honesty. 

Please  send  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  you 
what  things  are  bad  as  well  as  good  about 
Babcock's  Leghorns.  You'll  enjoy  reading  it. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Piease  send  us  your  free  48  page  catalog  and  latest  issue  of 
Babcock's  Healthy  Chick  News. 

Name _ _ _ 

Post  Office . - . State - 


PROFIT¬ 
ED  AKIHO 
LEGHORNS 


Here’s  How  to  Profit; 

•  Buy  Quality 
Chicks,  Market 
Quality  Eggs. 

•  Start  Chicks 
Early,  Get  More 
Eggs  When  Prices 
Are  Highest. 

e>  New!  Free  Catalog! 

®  Early  order  discount  until  April  1. 

Allen  H.  BULKLEY  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y.- 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 


Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  Whits 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100'  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R, 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1 178 


€lmm  berl  in 


BARRED  ROCKS 
r  RED-ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  8. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


FOR  MEAT  — Our  Meat  -  Bred 
Barred  Rocks  are  ideal  for  broil¬ 
ers  or  caponettes.  Premium  meat 
quality,  high  teed  efficiency. 
FOR  EGGS — Our  Hi-Production 
Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks)  have  hy¬ 
brid  vigor — they’re  very  profit¬ 
able  for  market  eggs. 

Chicks  Straight  -  Run  Or  Sexed 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.F.D.  6. 


W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JVtciftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34f h  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  F'A. 


rnin  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
afiSai  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  B«.  188*. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INO. 

Dent.  20  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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One  fundamental  principle  lias  served  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  painstaking,  scientific  breeding  of 
Kerr  Chickeries’  four  outstanding  strains  described 
hero.  That  factor  is  "on-the-farm  performance." 
Every  one  of  these  famous  strains  —  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks  and  Sex-linked 
Crosses  —  has  proved  again  and  again  its  ability  to 
turn  a  profit  on  the  farms  of  thousands  of  customers, 
even  when  times  are  bad! 


SEX-LINKED  CROSSES 


This  well-known  strain  of  contest-winning  Reds  has 

been  further  developed  and  improved  on  Kerr’s 
210-acre  breeding  farm  in  Frenclitown.  N.  -T. 


Egg  production  has  been  a  major  objective  in  the 
development  of  this  strain  of  golden-black  cross 
pullets.  This  combination  of  production-bred  Barred 
Rock  females  and  our  egg  strain  Red  cockerels  has 
real  cross-bred  vigor.  Tou  can  count  on  an  abundance 
of  large  brown  eggs  right  through  the  laying  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

More  than  30  years  of  careful  breeding,  hacked 
by  pedigreeing  and  progeny  testing  have  gone  into 

the  development  of  this  nationally-famous  strain  of 

dual  purpose  New  Hampshires.  Years  of  painstaking 
selection  have  maintained  and  developed  both  meat 
and  egg  production.  Today,  these  Hamps  rank  with 

the  best  in  the  business  for  the  production  of  broil¬ 
ers  and  roasters  —  yet  still  retain  their  high  egg 

production  traits. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  from  one  of  the  nation’s  top  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  strains,  Kerr  "Rhode  Island  Reds  have  long 
been  a  prime  favorite  on  commercial  poultry  farms. 
Unrelenting  standards  for  persistent  production  of 
large  brown  eggs  have  made  these  birds  a  top  money¬ 
maker  on  farms  where  a  heavy  breed  is  preferred. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Fur  many  years,  Kerr  White  Rocks  have  been  a 
top  favorite  for  their  unusual  combination  of  egfe 
and  meat  producing  abilities.  Originated  by  one  of 
the  outstanding  White  Rock  specialists  in  the  country, 
the  Kerr  strain  lias  been  carefully  bred  to  retain 
all  the  profit -making  qualities  that  are  so  vital 
in  these  days  of  closer  profit  margins. 


Write  Today  For  Your  Free  Copy  of  Our  New  Folder  Describing 
Kerr’s  Famous  Pure  Breeds  and  Crosses  For  Meat  and  Egg  Production. 

NEW  JERSEY  -  U.  S.  APPROVED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  > 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


;PARJ»!IR 


REDS  Inc. 


m 


Order  PARMENTER  CHICKS  Today! 

CASH  IN  ON  PRODUCTION  WHEN 
ECO  PRICES  RISE  TOMORROW 

Market  trends  point  to  higher  prices  and  lowered 
competition.  Experienced  poultrymen  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  market  changes  to  replace  with  production- 
proven  Parmenter  Keds.  Chicks  purchased  now 
pay  off  in  extra  egg  dividends  when  demand 
exceeds  supply.  _  A  ^  , 

In  1954  N.  Y.  Random  Test,  Parmenter  Reds 
laid  more  eggs  than  any  other  heavy  breed  and 
three  years'  records  give  Parmenter  Reds  highest 
egg  production  of  all  heavies.  In  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  Parmenter  Reds  produced  net 
incoifie  per  bird  of  $‘4.51  in  1954  with  $4.<34  net 
income  averaged  over  three  years  and  $4.84  oyer 
live  years.  Conclusive  Proof  that  Parmeliter 
Chicks  Always  Produce  at  a  Profit! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST  TODAY 

Shows  all  five  Parmenter  Breeds  and  Crosses 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


WENE  CHICKS 

waU  mi  V  LEGHORN 
WSW  If*  I.  CHAMPIONSHIP 


cat SV  For  NUMBER  of  EGGS  LAID 
*  S  31st  LONG  ISLAND  TEST 

268  eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  la>ers:  401  Hybrids,  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

COLUMBIAN 


NEW  Silver  EGGcrosj 

Ped. -sired  bloodline  cross  for  br.  eggs.  Wh. 
feathering. Big  liens. Beds, Sex-links, Hamps. 

WENE  CORNISH-WHITE  ROCK 


i 


<•  ,<****■•; 
1/  y 
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BOX 


NEW 

SILVER  BROAD  MEAT  CROSS 

Huge  broadbreast  broilers  with  un¬ 
usually  low  feed  cost.  Dominant  Wh. 

Meateross,  Hamps,  W.  Kooks.  Write 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

B-3  •  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers  ' 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order" 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87% 
production, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  SMC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4!/a  lb.  feed 
intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


"CAPON— Electric" 


IMPROVED  NEW  1953 

ELECTRIC  WAY,  so  simple  chil- 
Iren  do  it.  Commercial  year  round 
ntsiness.  Experts  make  80  and  over 
ter  hour.  Six  New  Built-in  Improve¬ 
ments.  Longer  Life  Elements.  Soft 
■’lexible  Electric  Cables.  Without ' 
earing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts. 

>ress  Button  the  rooster  becomes  a  permanent 
apon.  Greater  Profits  when  beginners  make  their 
>wn  Electric-Made  Capons.  With  Electric  Dry  Cells, 
’.atteries,  or  Light  Socket.  Profit  and  pleasures  are 
ours.  No  Obligation.  Free  Bulletin  explains.  Write: 

HOWARD  BEU0Y  floHar  Vale  22,  Kansas.  U.  S.  A. 


2@P£Q£5G] 


fWteRocks 


S//ycf  /S 98" 

Profitable  Performance 

In  both  laying  and  broiler  bouses  is  yours  with 
Tolman  White  Rocks.  Our  customers  report — "3%  lb. 
broilers  at  in  weeks",  "75%  egg  production",  "high 
flock  averages”,  and  "unusually  higli  •livability." 

Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  §22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

ORDER  NOW!  Circular  free 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


LOOK! 


I O  extra  SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 

inn  VALUES  ££&  CHICKS 

u.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WITH 

EVERY 


,0  .  E«J.  CM*.  ,  A.  «.  AdST,  Sr*  K  ■SS”S.,85?‘&  T&T3SB 

builds  heath,  chirks  that ream dsj '  nfi „  kotn on  iue  tou.k  Dmi-.  deiay. 


live  delivery. 
Rocks,  Reds, 


weekly.  100% 

Barred  &  Wh. 

Wyandottes,  Hampshires . 

Wyanhamps,  Rockhamps,  Hamprocks, 
Cornishhamps,  Cornishrocks, 
Delawarehamps,  Arbor  A,  Wh.  Rocks.... 

Large  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns,  Austra- 

Whites,  -  Anconas,  Minorcas .  . 

S.  L.  Wyan,  Australorps. 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons 


NIT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 


PRICES  PER 
Non-Sexed  Pullets 

$11.95  $19.90 

100 

Cockerels 

$11.95 

12.50 

19.90 

13.90 

13.95 

29.90 

3.95 

14.95 

31.90 

3.95 

14.95 

21.90 

13:9* 

DEPT.  R 

±1  DC  Per  100 

«P  f  .vUleft  overs 

ALL  HEAVIES,  NO 
LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS.  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE.  N  O 
EXTRA  CHICKS. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12— $3.75  50— $13.50 
25— $7.25  100— $25.00 


MT.  HEAITHY,  OHIO 


Poultry  Flock  Troubles 


(Continued  from  Page  77) 

Where  chicks  are  allowed  outside 
at  around  two  weeks  of  age — we  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  replacement’  chicks — 
one-half  square  foot  per  chick  is 
enough  floor  space;  but  for  broiler 
production,  particularly  where  the 
birds  are  kept  inside  for  six  to  ten 
weeks  or  more,  we  recommend  start 
ing  out  with  not  less  than  1  square 
foot  per  chick.  The  extra  floor  space 
is  always  profitable.  In  hot  weather 
and  where  birds  are  kept  beyond  ten 
weeks  of  age,  the  space  should  be  1 
and  one  quarter  to  one  and  one-half 
square  feet  per  bird  at  ten  weeks  of 
age  and  up  to  two  square  feet  by  the 
fourteenth  week  if  the  birds  are 
still  confined  to  the  house. 

For  hopper  space,  with  replace¬ 
ment  chicks  we  recommend  one  and 
one-half  linear  inches  per  chick  up  to 
three  weeks  of  age,  increasing  to  2.4 
inches  at  four  to  eight  weeks  of  age 
and  3.8  inches  per  chick  at  nine  to 
twelve  weeks. 

For  broilers  and-  fryers,  it  is  best 
to  allow  twenty  of  the  three-foot 
chick  size  feeders  (open  at  both 
sides)  per  thousand  chicks  to  start. 


fort,  but  near  the  sea  coast  and  other 
ai’eas  where  humidity  is  high  even 
moderate  temperatures  can  be  op¬ 
pressive. 

If  the  brooder  house  is  excessively 
dry,  chicks  may  not  only  dehydrate, 
but  also  have  poor  growth,  poor 
feathering  and  high  mortality;  and 
they  will  feel  cold  even  though  the 
air  may  be  warm.  Increased  humid¬ 
ity  makes  the  chicks  comfortable  at 
lower  temperatures  and  it  prevents 
dehydration  and  all  the  troubles  that 
go  along  with  it. 

In  experiments  years  ago  at  the 
Beacon  Poultry  Research  Farm,  it 
was  found  that  the  best  growth  and 
feathering  were  obtained  with  65 
per  cent  relative  humidity  under 
coal,  oil  or  gas  brooders  the  first  two 
weeks.  Starting  the  third  week,  it  is 
good  to  increase  ventilation  to  avoid 
excessive  moisture  in  the  litter.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  may  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  coccidia  and  lead  to 
later  mortality.  Much  can  be  done  to 
prevent  this,  of  course,  by  using 
a  medicated  feed. 

We  like  to  see  a  little  moisture  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass  windows  in  a 
brooder  house  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  We  do  not  like  so  much  that 


Range  shelters  should  he  as  ividely  spaced  as  these  shoivn  on  Beacon  Milling 
Company’s  research  farm  in  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  There  should  be  no  more  than 
500  birds  to  an  acre  of  range.  Ifiote  the  excellent  stand  of  Ladino  clover  to 
provide  forage  for  the  birds  during  the  entire  outdoor  season. 


Increase  this  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  4-foot  feed  troughs  per  thousand 
chicks  between  one  and  four  weeks 
of  age,  then  twenty  to  twenty-five 
five-foot  troughs  per  thousand  at 
five  through  nine  weeks  of  age. 
There  should  be  twenty  8-foot  (hen 
size)  feeders  per  thousand  birds  at 
ten  to  fourteen  weeks  of  age. 

Under  the  Hover 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  brooder 
system  you  use,  be  sure  that  the 
thermostats  operate  correctly  Most 
poultrymen  use  a  bi'ooding  temper¬ 
ature  of  90  degrees  to  95  degrees  F. 
both  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  and  an 
inch  above  the  litter  with  coal,  oil 
and  gas  brooders,  and  100  degrees  F. 
with  electric  brooders.  Make  sure 
that  you  take  the  temperature  at  the 
right  places  and  not  just  read  a 
thermometer  which  may  be  provided 
in  the  hover.  Many  brooders  have 
hanging  or  bayonet  type  thermomet¬ 
ers  which  can  be  withdrawn  for  easy 
reading.  They  are  actually  near  the 
center  of  the  hover,  though,  and  may 
be  four  to  seven  or  more  inches 
above  the  litter,  and  not  in  the 
same  temperature  zone  the  chicks 
are  in  at  all.  Temperatures  have  to 
be  considerably  higher  as  measured 
on  these  and,  if  the  manufacturer 
has  furnished  directions,  it  would  be 
well  to  follow  them.  If  not,  ther¬ 
mometers  should  be  placed  around 
the  edge  of  the  hover  about  an  inch 
above  the  litter  to  be  checked  as 
chicks  are  put  under  the  hover. 

The  Humidity  Factor 

Humidity  is  important  in  relation 
to  temperature..  When  the  humidity 
is  high,  it  feels  warm  even  though 
the  temperature  may  not  be  actually 
high.  In  dry  areas  people  can  stand 
high  temperatures  without  discom- 


it  runs  down  the  glass,  though,  as 
that  indicates  poor  ventilation.  A 
little  moisture  indicates  the  chicks 
have  enough  humidity  in  the  air. 
After  they  are  two  weeks  of  age,  we 
begin  to  increase  ventilation  and  by 
three  weeks  of  age  we  do  not  want  to 
see  any  moisture  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass.  If  we  have  it,  we  know  we 
are  heading  for  trouble  with  cocci- 
diosis. 

What  About  Litter? 

Litter  should  be  stirred  thoroughly 
at  least  twice  a  week;  once  a  day  is 
better  if  you  can  find  the  time  to  do 
it.  Some  people  advocate  the  use  of 
old  litter.  Yet  work  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  and  others  shows 
that  the  use  of  old  litter  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  If  chicks  are  of 
high  vigor  and  vitality  they  may 
come  through  all  right  started  on 
old  litter.  But,  if  a  litter  is  contam¬ 
inated  with  disease,  there  may  be 
high  mortality.  If  chicks  are  less 
than  tops  in  vigor  and  vitality, 
chances  are  increased  that  they  will 
have  trouble  on  old  litter. 

In  general,  though,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  poultry  breeder  produc¬ 
ing  foundation  stock  to  start  his 
chicks  on  old  litter.  This  serves  to 
kill  off  all  but  the  most  vigorous 
chicks  and  will  be  a  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  even  though  it  is  hard  finan¬ 
cially  on  the  breeder.  For  the  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman,  we  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  that  he  ever  brood  on  old 
litter,  as  we  have  seen  too  many 
cases  of  poor  growth  and  heavy 
losses  from  the  practice.  The  work  at 
Massachusetts  indicates  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  commercial  poultrymen. 

With  water  nearly  free,  or  cost¬ 
ing  very  little,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
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stand  why  so  many  poultrymen  use 
so  few  water  fountains.  Good 
growth  takes  plenty  of  water.  Too 
many  of  the  fountains  that  are  used 
are,  moreover,  dry,  or  nearly  dry, 
and  dirty.  For  replacement  chicks, 
we  usually  start  off  with  little  Mason 
jar  waterers  the  first  few  days.  Then, 
two  one-gallon  waterers  are  put  in 
for  each  one  hundred  chicks.  By  the 
time  the  chicks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  of  age,  we  replace  the  small 
waterers  with  two  three-gallon  water¬ 
ers  per  one  hundred  chicks.  At  least 
one  eight-gallon  waterer  per  one 
hundred  chicks,  one  automatic  foun¬ 
tain  or  one  three-foot  trough  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  nine  to  twelve  weeks  of  age. 

Where  large  flocks  of  broilers  are 
grown  in  houses  without  partitions, 
it  is  best  to  start  with  not  less  than 
ten  to  fifteen  one-gallon  waterers,  or 
the  equivalent,  then  change  to  four 
five-foot  water  troughs,  or  at  least  32 
linear  feet  of  water  space,  per 
thousand  chicks  between  one  and 
four  weeks  of  age.  At  least  eight 
four-foot  troughs  per  thousand  chicks 
should  be  provided  at  five  through 
nine  weeks  of  age.  A  few  more  are 
desirable  in  hot  weather  if  the  chicks 
are  kept  beyond  nine  weeks  of  age. 


the  higher  energy  levels  now  built 
into  feeds,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
pullets  that  are  exceedingly  well 
grown  and  finished  without  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  of  any  kind.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  all-mash  rations  were  too 
low  in  energy  to  give  satisfactory 
results  without  supplementation  by 
pellets  or  grain;  even  when  supple¬ 
mented,  results  were  not  always  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  they  were  seldom 
economical.  Improved  rations  have 
changed  the  entire  poultry  feeding 
picture  and  more  and  more  poultry- 
men  are  changing  to  all-mash  rations 
because  of  the  ease  of  feeding  and 
medication.  The  changeover  is  par¬ 
ticularly  manifest  where  mechanical 
feeders  are  used.  It  is  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  properly 
feed  grain  or  pellets  out  to  a  long 
line  of  p'ens  by  mechanical  feeders 
and  have  all  pens  get  a  full  share. 
Usually  the  feed  moves  too  slowly 
for  much  of  it  to  be  left  by  the  time 
the  supply  gets  down  to  the  farthest 
pens.  All  this  is  eliminated  with  the 
all- mash  program.  Of  course,  grain 
or  pullets  can  be  fed  by  hand  to  the 
various  pens,  but  this  takes  a  lot  of 
extra  time. 


Breeding  for  Disease 
Resistance 

An  18-year  program  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  controlling  disease 
in  chickens  by  selective  breeding  has 
been  paying  off.  This  announcement 
was  recently  made  by  R.  K.  Cole  of 
the  poultry  department.  According  to 
Cole,  avian  leucosis,  a  destructive 
and  otherwise  uncontrollable  disease 
in  chickens  can  be  reduced,  by  breed¬ 
ing,  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  serious  problem.  The  over¬ 
all  project  was  begun  in  1935  when 
Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  felt  disease  could  be  cut  down 
in  commercial  flocks  by  breeding 
disease  resistant  birds.  He  was  joined 
by  Prof.  Cole  a  year  later  and  the 
two  subsequently  have  worked  on 
the  project. 

Prof.  Cole  says  emphasis  in  this 
program  has  been  placed  on  breed¬ 
ing  a  well-rounded  bird.  Last  year 
the  entry  from  the  Cornell  flock 
placed  fourth  out  of  33  in  the  fourth 


New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 
Little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
egg  quality  but  that  will  be  worked 
on  in  the  future.  Many  large  poultry 
breeders  in  the  State  are  now  follow¬ 
ing  the  Cornell  example  and  breed¬ 
ing  their  flocks  for  disease  resistance. 


“I  understand  she’s  having  a  party 
and  we’re  expected  to  come  dressed.” 


Rearing  Birds  on  Wire  Platforms 

If  you  have  heavily  contaminated 
ground  or  insufficient  ground  on 
which  to  raise  birds,  the  question 
arises  just  what  to  do— buy  or  rent 
new  range,  or  build  wire  rearing 
platforms?  Some  people  say  that  you 
cannot  raise  good  birds  on  wire  plat- 
iorms.  I  say  that  you  can  raise  just 
as  good  birds  on  platforms  as  you 
can  on  the  best  range.  I  have  been 
watching  N.  Y.  State  poultrymen  do 
it  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Many 
of  these  poultrymen  have  good 
ranges  available  but  prefer  to  raise 
pullets  on  platforms  because  they 
have  less  trouble  with  parasites  and 
disease  and  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
protect  the  birds  from  thieves.  And 
it  is  easier  to  take  care  of  them.  You 
do  not  have  to  run  out  to  the  range 
at  night  to  get  all  the  birds  into  the 
houses  and  then  rush  out  again  in 
the  early  morning  to  let  them  out. 
Nor  do  you  worry  about  foxes  or 
dogs  or  two-legged  predators  carry¬ 
ing  off  your  birds.  It  is  easy  to  guard 
birds  near  the  house. 

Today,  platforms  in  central  New 
York  are  .100  and  150  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  wide  and  divided  into  as 
many  as  16  separate  pens,  all  of 
which  are  served  by  mechanical 
feeders  and  automatic  waterers.  The 
platforms  carry  birds  ranging  from 
eight  weeks  of  age  to  maturity  and 
they  prove  to  be  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to  raise  healthy  pul¬ 
lets,  free  from  parasites  and  diseases 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  labor. 

To  Prevent  Disease 

We  have  touched  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  of  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  by  better  management.  We  all 
recognize  that  disease  and  worm  in¬ 
festations  are  of  concern  to  every 
poultryman.  We  should,  therefore, 
use  extreme  care  to  prevent  trouble 
from  starting.  The  safest  way  is  to 
use  a  medicated  mash  to  prevent 
eoccidiosis,-or  to  use  special  patented 
pellets  containing  a  milk  flush  plus 
sublimated  sulphur,  using  these  as 
the  sole  feed  for  one  day  a  week, 
beginning  when  the  chicks  are  about 
lour  weeks  of  age. 

Many  times  we  find  that  coccidiosis 
strikes  when  birds  are  taken  off  the 
medicated  starter  or  broiler  mash 
and  put  on  unmedicated  growing 
mash  or  broiler  finisher.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  make  this  change  from  med¬ 
icated  to  untreated  feeds.  For  re¬ 
placement  stock,  a  switch  from 
starter  rations  to  a  medicated  all¬ 
mash  grower  can  be  made  and  ear¬ 
ned  through  until  the  birds  are  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  of  age.  Then  infec¬ 
tion  is  less  likley.  Or  'medicated  mash 
may  be  continued  through  the  entire 
crowing  period.  Splendid  pullets  are 
raised  on  all-mash  rations  and,  with 
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LEGHORN  BREEDER  EDWIN  B.  WALLIS,  R.  D.  1,  LIVERPOOL, 

Mr.  Wallis  started  with  25  chickens  in  1924.  Now,  with  the 
help  of  two  sons,  the  business  has  grown  to  a  sizable  breed¬ 
ing  farm  with  hatching  capacity  of  156,000  eggs.  All 
hatching  eggs  are  produced  on  their  own  200  acre  farm. 
They  raised  13,500  pullets  last  year;  housed  a  breeding 
flock  of  17,000  birds. 

Robert  L.  Wallis  is  in  charge  of  brooding  and  rearing. 
Edwin,  jr.  is  responsible  for  hatchery  fnanagement  and 
breeding  selections.  They  specialize  in  Leghorns  for  poultry- 
men  who  demand  high  egg  production. 


Mr.  Wallis  and  his  sons  have  tried  many  feeds. 
They  tell  you  what  they  have  observed  .  .  . 

" Our  first  full  year  with  chicks  started  and  reared 
on  Beacon  ...  we  averaged  5%  to  10%  more  eggs. 
In  one  four  month  comparison  test  the  records 
showed  Beacon  fed  birds  produced  $1.00  more  in¬ 
come  per  bird.  This  increase  was  from  production 
atone,  not  considering  improved  hatchability. 

"  When  we  first  changed  one  pen,  in  the  middle  of 
the  hatching  season,  hatchability  increased  10%. 
Then  we  changed  another  pen  which  also  increased 
as  much. 

BEACON  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

''We've  tried  cheaper  feeds  and  seen  others  try 
them  too.  It  doesn't  pay.  Results  in  uniformity  .  .  . 
livability  .  .  better  production,  clearly  show  that 
Beacon  is  the  most  profitable  feed  to  use.  You  can  see 
the  difference  in  uniformity  of  growth  right  from  the 
start.  In  the  laying  house  you  see  the  difference  in 
body  weight  and  higher  production." 


HIGH  QUALITY  FEED  COSTS  LESS 

We  like  poultrymen  who  keep  records.  They 
know  what  their  feeding  cost  is.  They  quickly  see 
that  saving  a  few  cents  per  bag  doesn’t  reduce 
feeding  cost.  They  notice  that  when  feed  quality 
is  high  .  .  .  and  skillfully  balanced  .  .  .  birds  don’t 
need  to  eat  as  much. 

That’s  why  you  hear  so  many  TOP  poultrymen 
say  .  . 

"Birds  eat  less  Beacon  .  . 

feeding  cost  is  actually  lower." 

A  companion  to  Beacon  quality  is  the  Beacon 
program.  Mr.  Wallis  said,  " Others  don't  have  a 
program.  They  say  let's  try  this  or  that  .  .  .  nothing 
definite.  Beacon  has  a  program  and  the  Beacon 
servicemen  know  just  what  to  do  when  trouble 
strikes." 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  you  need  efficient 
feed  .  .  the  lowest  feeding  cost  in  terms  of  results. 
Start  and  Grow  on  Beacon  for  the  finest  pullets 
you  ever  raised.  Drop  a  postcard  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  Beacon  Feeding  Program  and  say  .  .  . 
" Have  the  Beacon  Serviceman  call." 


TOP  poitfetijpm  feed 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Ya.  and  W  Va. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.Y.  .  YORK,  PA. 


LAUREL  DEL.  .  EASTPORT,  N.Y. 
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You'll  like  this  new  Allis-Chalmers 
tractor-mounted  harrow.  It’s  close- 
coupled  .  .  .  handier  .  .  .  gets  in  the 
corners  .  .  .  close  to  the  encls  .  .  .  does 
excellent  work. 

Hydraulic  control  lifts  the  entire 
disc  off  the  ground  .  .  .  easy  to  turn 
or  transport. 

Free-rolling  BAL-PAK  bearings 
are  lubricated  for  life  —  never  need 
greasing.  Free-Swing  —  it  makes 
tractor  operation  easier.  Single,  low 
hitchpoint  .  .  .  ahead  of  the  tractor 


rear  axle  .  .  .  leads  disc  blades  into 
the  ground.  Automatic  SNAP- 
COUPLER  hitches  instantly. 

Torsion  frame  allows  gangs  to  flex 
with  ground  contours. 

Handles  with  ease,  under  all  field 
conditions.  Makes  a  smooth  seedbed. 
You'll  say  this  is  the  disc  you  have 
always  wanted. 

For  Allis-Chalmers  CA,  WD  and 
WD-45  Tractors.  Sizes:  554,  654,  7 
and  8-foot.  Smooth  or  cutaway 
blades  in  any  combination. 


fH.LiS-CHnH.lt/IEIIS 

■  tractor  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


BAL-PAK  and  SNAP-COUPLER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


way  to  saw  wood 


NO  KICK... NO  CRAB! 

Do  every  farm  wood  cutting  job  now  with  just  one  saw  •  Felling, 
bucking,  limbing,  trimming  and  pulpwood  cutting  are  a  breeze 
with  the  Wright  Saw  •  And  that’s  just  half  of  it  •  Equally  useful 
on  all  of  your  building  repairs  and  construction  work. 


SAFEST  .  .  .  Positive  trigger 
control  •  Guarded  blade  •  No 
chain  •  No  grab  •  No  vibra¬ 
tion. 

HANDIEST  .  .  .  Cuts  in  any 
position  •  Down,  up  and  side¬ 
ways  •  Weighs  less  than  25  lbs. 

GASOLINE* 


SMOOTHEST  CUTTING  .  .  .  Nar¬ 
row  cuts  with  hand  saw  accu¬ 
racy  •  160  strokes  per  second 

•  Leaves  smooth  surface. 

LOWEST  MAINTENANCE ...  No 

chains  •  No  gears  •  No  belts 

•  No  sprockets. 


mm  GASOLINE  mmmmmmm  t . ;  n  .... 

Bright  sa  “ 

DISTRIBUTED  !N  NEW  YORK  STATE  BY 

Eastern  Machinery,  Inc. 

2700  Erie  Boulevard,  East*  Syracuse, 

Rush  dealer’s  name  and  free  details  about  the  Wright  Saw  to: 

YOUR  NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ CITY _ ,  STATE _ 

WRIGHT  PO  WER  SAW  &  TOOL  CORP.,  STRATFO  RD,  CONN 


I  have  noticed  that  many  of  your 
readers  express  the  desire  to  earn 
money  at  home.  Perhaps  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  may  help.  Several  years  ago 
I  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
earning  money  at  home.  Having  no 
special  talent  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  until  a  chance  remark  gave  me 
an  idea.  While  watching  me  repair 
a  torn  garment  a  neighbor  remarked, 
“I  could  not  do  so  well,  even  if  I 
were  paid  for  the  job.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  I  ran  a  small  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspaper;  soon  I  was 
doing  the  “  weekly  mending”  for  al¬ 
most  ever  family  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Then  dry  cleaning  establish¬ 
ments  began  sending  me  special  re¬ 
pair  work.  I  charged  by  the  hour  at 
the  prevailing  wage  rate,  which  was 
at  that  time,  25  cents  per  hour. 
Since  then  J  have  had  all  the  work 
jl  can  do,  and  often  furnish  two 
I  neighbors  with  work  which  they  can 
i  do  at  home.  It  is  not  a  get  rich 
i  proposition,  but  a  lot  of  fun.  Through 
my  work  I  have  met  many  wonder¬ 
ful  people  whom  I  enjoy.  But  above 
all  I  like  to  think  that  I  am  being  of 
service  to  the  people  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  E.  RI.  F. 

New  York 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  a  reader 
that  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  work  to  do  at  home 
to  help  out  the  family  income.  It 
may  not  be  practical  for  all.  but  the 
idea  may  apply  in  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  or  it  may  suggest  some  similar 
enterprise.  It  is  safer  than  spending 
a  dollar  or  more  on  the  usual  run  of 
work  at  home  schemes. 

Some  time  back  I  answered  an 
advertisement  of  the  Free  Film  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  reply  they  sent  a 
coupon  stating  that  they  made  five 
films  in  a  roll.  After  receiving  them 
I  ordered  two  rolls  and  paid  60  cents. 
I  returned  the  two  rolls,  asking  how 
much  I  owed  them.  They  replied  60 
cents  was  due,  which  I  sent  at  once. 
Later  I  received  a  letter  saying  “we 
are  holding  your  order;  send  S1.40, 
plus  10  cents  for  handling  and  writ¬ 
ing.”  I  have  written  repeatedly,  and 
told  them  that  they  charged  me  60 
cents,  which  I  paid,  and  all  they  do 
is  repeat  that  they  are  holding  the 
film  (10  pictures)  for  the  $1.40.  I 
don’t  expect  to  get  any  satisfaction 
from  them,  but  I  do  think  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  should  under¬ 
stand  the  methods  of  Free  Film 
Company.  w.  t.  n. 

New  York 

We  wrote  the  Free  Film  Company 
several  times.  They  replied  once 
with  a  printed  postcard,  which 
stated  that  they  only  carried  certain 
sizes  and  asked  for  15  cents  for  mail¬ 
ing.  They  have  not  answered  later 
letters.  This  is  another  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  selling  plans  with  rather  con¬ 
tradictory  methods.  One  will  have 
better  results,  it  would  seem,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  work  done  nearer  home. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


J.  B.  S.  has  a  dog  kennel  and  sold 
pups  to  a  party  in  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y.  The  first  payments  were  made 
promptly  so  he  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for 
the  remainder.  Later  just  before  a 
shipment  was  to  be  sent,  the  dealer 
asked  if  he  would  bill  him  instead 
of  sending  C.  O.  D.  so  five  pups  at 
$20  each  were  sent  with  bill,  but  the 
payment  was  not  made.  The  tele¬ 
phone  had  been  disconnected.  From 
our  investigation  we  ascertained  that 
the  Eastern  K-9  Breeders  was  a  local 
pet  shop  which  went  out  of  business 
early  in  December.  However,  the 
subscriber  received  a  check  from 
one  of  the  owners,  who  stated  that 
his  partner  had  left,  taking  every¬ 
thing  with  him.  We  could  not  i'e- 
frain  from  printing  this  letter,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  heart-warming  and  en¬ 
courages  us  to  continue  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  help  our  readers  in 
their  difficulties.  We  do  not  always 
succeed,  but  we  use  every  possible 
means  to  aid  our  friends  with  advice 
and  information.  If  we  fail  we  are 
disappointed  more  than  we  can  ex¬ 
press.  Our  service  is  free  to  our 
readers. 

Last  Winter  my  daughter  bought 
a  very  good  black  crepe  maternity 
frock  for  $25.  It  liad  to  be  altered, 
and  the  cleaning  establishment 
stated  that  they  would  not  dare 
clean  it,  as  it  might  shrink.  We 
wrote  the  manufacturer  that  we 
thought  the  garment  should  have 
been  labelled.  His  only  suggestion 
was  to  send  it  to  New  York  every 
time  it  needed  cleaning.  This  would 
be  expensive  and  take  too  long.  Can 
you  get  a  partial  refund  for  us? 

New  York  c.  s. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  received  no  re¬ 
ply.  We  do  not  believe  he  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility.  Our  suggestion 
is  not  to  buy  such  goods  unless  the 
washing  or  cleaning  instructions  are 
plainly  marked  and  the  material 
guaranteed.  We  believe  insistence  on 
such  instructions  may  eventually 
result  in  all  garments  carrying  defi¬ 
nite  rules  for  cleaning. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  U.  S. 
Postal  Stamp  Machine  Company  of 
New  York?  They  said  they  had  a 
branch  in  Long  Island.  They  want 
people  to  operate  a  chain  of  postage 
stamp  machines  that  cost  $497.50.  I 
asked  for  references,  and  the  sales¬ 
men  were  very  angry  and  said  they 
guessed  I  wasn’t  the  person  they 
wanted.  j.  b. 

New  York 

The  address  used  by  this  concern 
is  for  mailing  purposes  only.  We 
were  referred  to  Connecticut,  but 
failed  to  locate  the  company.  Inves¬ 
tigating  further  we  ascertained  that 
the  company  maintains  a  desk  in  the 
office  of  the  United  Precision  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Inc.,  Long  Island.  We  could 
not  locate  the  head  of  the  concern) 
References  should  be  demanded  and 
checked  before  signing  any  contracts 
or  paying  out  money. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  library  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
a  complete  set  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  from  volume  37  to  date.  They 
are  very  anxious  to  complete  the  file 
and  need  volumes  from  Volume  1 
through  36.  That  would  be  from  the 
year  1850  to  1937.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  or  any  library,  can  supply  these 
volumes,  the  Station  would  be  glad 
to  have  them.  They  have  asked  us  to 
pass  the  request  on  to  readers  and 
libraries  that  might  have  an  early 
set  they  would  like  to  dispose  of. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  read¬ 
ers;  or  write  direct  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
P.  O.  Box  1106,  New  Haven  4,  Conn. 


I  just  received  your  letter  in  which 
you  stated  you  did  not  want  any  fees 
for  your  great  help  in  collecting  my 
money.  You  will  never  know  how  I 
appreciate  your  wonderful  work.  I 
thank  God  every  day  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  it  for  I’m  telling  you  S100 
meant  a  lot  to  us.  It  is  good  to  know 
there  are  such  wonderful  people  like 
your  firm,  who  will  take  time  out 
to  help  others,  and  I  appreciate  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  This  is 
twice  now  you  have  sure  been  a 
"  helping  hand”  to  us.  May  God  bless 
and  prosper  you  abundantly  in  1955 
and  thanks  again  and  again  and 
again.  mrs.  j.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


DISCING., 

with  ease 


GOOD 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

HELP  WANTED 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York, _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  af.en- 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 

dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4904,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  middle  age  landscape  gardener 
for  small  nursery  in  Penna.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write  stating  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

ACTIVE  woman  30  to  55  for  housework  in 
owner’s  home,  all  modern  conveniences; 
large  dairy  farm  eastern  N.  Y.  State.  Own 
room,  excellent  food.  Good  wages.  Permanent. 
No  cooking.  Give  date  of  birth,  qualifications 
and  telephone  number.  References  required. 
BOX  5206,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE,  sober  man,  18  to  55,  help 
owner,  small  poultry  farm.  Excellent  board. 
Give  age,  experience,  references,  salary. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry. 

Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  as  house¬ 

keeper  for  disabled  veteran.  Albert  Shortt, 
Bennington,  Vermont. 


¥ 


HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Companion  wanted. 

Charming  4-room  NYC  apartment  near 
Riverside  Drive,  separate  bedroom  and  bath 
for  30  to  55  year  old  lady  wan.ing  permanent 
home,  meals  and  salary  in  return  for  eom- 
anionship  and  light  housekeeping  for  elderly, 
_’rotestant  lady.  Not  confining,  character 
references  required.  Write  BOX  5317,  stating 

qualifications,  age,  and _ salary  desired. _ 

EXPERIENCED  accountant.  Single,  middle 
aged  man  preferred.  One  who  would  like 
to  work  in  farm  office.  30  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Pleasant  furnished  room  and  board 
supplied  in  addition  to  salary.  BOX  5320, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre¬ 
ferred.  Barn  cleaner  used.  Good  wages; 
nice  house.  Kurt  Simon,  Dolsontown  Road, 
R.  D. _ 4,  Middletown,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  orchardist  wanted.  Excellent 
working  conditions  including  fine  modern 
home  with  elec.ric  kitchen  and  oil  heat.  Paid 
vacations,  sick  benefits,  life  insurance.  Give 
full  details:  your  education,  experience, 
family,  wages  expected  and  why  you  are 
leaving  present  employer  to  Orkil  Farms, 
W.  Simsbury,  Conn. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  active  retired  couple,  care 
for  home  of  elderly  gentleman.  Must  drive. 
Attractive  western  New  York  village.  BOX 
5324,  Rural _ New  Yorker. _  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook  for  one  adult.  Private 
sitting  room,  bedroom  and  bath.  References 
required.  Mrs.  Edwin  Bruce,  Edgewood  Drive, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER  for  completely  mechanized  general 
farm  of  250  acres  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  near  Washington.  Usual  allowances 
and  modern  5-room  bungalow  furnished  in 
addition  to  good  salary.  Write  BOX  5325, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

IF  you  live  in  New  York  State  or  New 

England  and  want  to  get  into  real  estate 
with  more  than  50  other  courteous,  hard 
working,  highly  ethical,  businesslike  repre¬ 
sentatives,  write  for  test  questions.  Nothing 
to  buy,  but  you  must  be  bondable  and  sup¬ 
port  yourself  until  you  begin  to  earn.  Free 
advertising  and  supplies.  Full  timers  only, 
strictly  commission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

MAN:  50  to  60,  who  needs  permanent  home; 

sober,  willing  worker,  helper  chicken  farm. 
$50  month.  Geo.  Perier,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm  work,  able  to 
handle  machinery  and  drive  truck.  Modern 
housing  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
BOX  5313,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 

age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

COUPLE:  Industrious  man  for  poultry  farm 
and  retail  dressing  plant,  $275  month,  vaca¬ 
tion.  Wife  to  work  in  salesroom  $175  half 
vear.  State  age,  qualifications,  experience. 

BOX _ 5306,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SECRETARY  to  Director,  year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Fascinating  work  for 
single,  mature  young  man  or  woman  able 
to  assume  responsibility.  $200  monthly  plus 
maintenance.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth .  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  40  years  old  to  run 
gentleman’s  home.  Michael  Sica,  68  Court 
St,,  Geneseo,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  For  light  work,  an  elderly  couple; 

good  country  home  plus  small  wages.  BOX 
5300,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

F9UItTRYMAN:  Experienced,  married,  wife 
to  help  grading  and  packing.  Three  room 
up-to-date  house,  automatically  equipped 
farm.  References.  BOX  5301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  woman 
.  yho  wants  pleasant  home  and  responsible 
job.  Cook  in  small  school  to  retarded  children. 
No  experience  needed  but  must  be  good, 
country  cook,  like  cooking  for  large  farm 
family-  $130  month,  room  and  board.  Sound- 
view  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  middleaged  man  year  round  help, 
■c  small  dairy;  good  board,  room,  washing. 
BOX  5302,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BOY  Helper:  15-17,  board  and  $30  monthly: 
Ron?  school-boy  wanting  good  home.  BOX 
5303,  Rural  New  Yorker.  - 

woman,  helper,  wishing  good  home; 
u,~m,  lpay;  child  no  objection.  BOX  5304, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

F"rnH^  Ecind:  Assistant  to  capable  farmer, 
^dder  40.  Permanent  position  with  future. 

,  with  livestock,  farm  implements, 

•  work  and  chores  essential.  Three  room 
uniurmshed  cottage  with  refrigerator,  stove, 
Sr  burner,  ^  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Write 
It*  t  i*  stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 

New  Yorker  S1ZG  of  family.  BOX  5305-  Rural 

A experienced  in  dressing  poultry  and 
(n!S°rer,  ■  work,  $270  month,  vacation.  Write 
New  Yorker'  experience-  BOX  5307 •  Rural 


and  general  worker,  under  4a,  for 
uiiiv,13*’  eastern  Long  Island.  Must  be  handy 
iti  rT  „  00  s  uud  machinery  and  milk  one  or 
hv;  ”  „  c<?wsn  Wife  can  do  extra  house  work  if 
Private  living  quarters  with  many 
ne  opportunity  for  right  couple. 
T  nvd?  George  Cervenka,  28-12  29, h  Street, 

ong  Island  City,  telephone  MU  7-6090. 

ANTED:  Middle  age  lady,  to  cooperate  with 
1  r  , two  children.  Own  room  and  bath. 

DIslandv  Pleasant  surroundings.  BOX 
0^08.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SItIrSnEV  middleaged ;  reliable;  to  manage 
time  L£ariSi  references.  If  satisfactory,  life- 
near  Trenton  Mary  s  Manor.  Penndel,  Pa.; 


t0vr3?B-  T  Poultryman,  working  brooding 
spon?iK.an-  Llke,s,  to  start  and  grow  chix.  Re- 
ceniiti,.®-  capable,  bonus,  profi-sharing,  in- 
starinl5 6®’*,  future.  Write  experience  and 
nmg  salary.  BOX  5109,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

February  5,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  desires  position,  light  chores,  handy- 
man.  BOX  5318,  Rurau  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  -herdsman,  four 
years  Cornell  University,  37  years  of  age. 
Married  with  one  child.  Fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  registered  dairy  cattle.  Considerable 
knowledge  of  beef,  poultry  husbandry,  soils 
and  soil  problems.  Eight  years  at  present 
position.  BOX  5327,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger's  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  Wanted:  Farm  manager.  Single, 

college  graduate.  Experienced.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  5316,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  nurse,  in  modern  country 
home.  Write  BOX  88,  Middlesex,  N.  Y, 

HOUSEKEEPER  Companion:  Retired  nurse  51. 

Sober,  respectable,  seeks  permanent  modern 
home  anywhere.  One  gentleman  preferred. 
Decency,  kindness  first  requisite.  Must  ex¬ 
change  excellent  references.  Particulars  first 
letter  please.  BOX  5322,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WOMAN  farmer,  college  trained,  small  help- 
ful  family,  20  years  experience  institution 
farm  management.  Holsteins,  poultry,  wants 
good  farm;  salary,  lease  or  contract  basis. 
BOX  5323,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married.  29,  wants 

to  manage  farm  or  work  on  shares.  Perma- 
nent.  Rudolf  Kunze,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  man,  single,  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  dairy  farm.  Little  handicaped, 
more  information  on  request,  reasonable 
salary.  F.  Lang,  25-43  45  St.,  Long  Island  City 
3,  New  York. _ _ 

WHAT  Church  will  accept  exceptionally  mag¬ 

netic,  stirring,  gifted,  preacher-pastor,  near 
New  York  regardless  of  marvelously  youthful 
age,  vigor,  vitality.  Wonderful  proposition. 
Helpful  endorsements.  BOX  5326,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

_ basis. _ BOX  5314, _ Rural_New  Yorker. _ 

FATHER  46  and  married  son  26,  desire  po- 
sition  on  dairy.  Purebreds  preferred.  Life¬ 
time  experience  in  all  dairying  and  crops. 
Must  have  separate  clean  living  quarters  and 
conveniences.  BOX  5315,  Rural _ New  Yorker. 

HANDY  man  about  the  house.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  farm  hand.  Veteran  war  II.  Good 
health,  sober,  single;  would  like  good  home, 
room  and  board.  John  Cunningham,  168 
Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Telephone  3-9827. 
FARM  girl,  22,  short  course  graduate;  would 
like  to  have  position  on  up  to  date  dairy 
farm  in  Christian  family.  Contact  Daniel  R. 
Hermann.  Danmar  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  New 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey. _ 

PERMANENT  position  wanted  as  caretaker, 
married,  small  family,  carpenter,  plumber, 
electrician,  mason,  painter,  gardener,  farmer. 
BOX  5309.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  Manager:  Large  egg  and  broiler 
plants,  also  turkey  and  game  farms.  Handy¬ 
man,  caretaker;  single.  BOX  5330,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Al)  types  real  estate  and  busmesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

CENTRAL  Florida:  Your  place  in  the  sun. 

Retirement  homes,  small  farms,  acreage 
opportunities.  Write  H.  E.  Howland  (formerly 
of  Cayuga  County)  care  Fred  B.  Arnold, 
Realtor,  411  E.  University  Ave..  Gainesville, 
Florida. 


TO  buy  or  sell.  Farms,  homes,  acreages,  busi¬ 

nesses.  Auction  or  private  sale.  Write  for 
free  list.  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somer¬ 
ville,  New  Jersey. 


FREE  Catalog.  Listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 

prices.  New  York  State  and  and  New 
England.  Descriptions  are  as  clear,  concise, 
and  accurate  as  you’ll  find.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

200  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm,  house  has  nine 

rooms  and  bath  with  four  room  house  for 
help,  all  equipped  with  cattle  and  machinery, 
in  good  cultivation,  city  water,  two  barns, 
good  milk  market,  produced  $15,000  of  milk 
last  year,  on  hard  top  road,  four  miles  from 
Augusta,  Maine.  Private  owner.  $21,000. 
Kenneth  Ballard,  R.  5,  Augusta.  Maine. 

WIDOW  selling  beautiful  new  ranch  type 

home  -with  hobby  shop.  In  southern  sunny 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Florence  Richter,  502  Clarendon 
Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  85  acre  farm,  equipped  for  dairy, 

poultry,  small  fruit;  nine  room  house. 
Scottie  Mills,  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  and  crop  farm,  200  level,  tillable 

acres,  60  head  livestock,  all  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  on  U.  S.  Rou.e  20,  Finger  Lake  re¬ 
gion.  No  brokers.  BOX  5310,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy:  Farm  with  income  in  New 

York  State.  $16,000-$17,000.  Owner  must  be 
willing  to  work  with  inexperienced  buyer  for 
a  short  period.  No  salary  required.  BOX 
5311,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA  Bargain:  Extra  good  one-man  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Close  to  Stuart  and  Palm  Beach. 
Modern  house,  20  acres  of  land,  all  on  maca¬ 
dam  road.  Telephone,  electricity  and  TV.  All 
for  only  $15,000.  Half  cash.  Owner,  Otto 
Steiner,  Palm  City,  Stuart,  Florida. 

240  LEVEL  acres,  mile  river  frontage,  bam 
has  153  ties,  20  stalls,  second  story,  3,000 
bird,  poultry  house.  Beautiful,  7-room  house, 
second  house  and  barn.  Hay.  grain,  winter 
wheat,  milking  equipment.  $55,000.  Mortgage. 
Special  equipped  price.  Celia  Halbert,  broker, 
Morris,  N.  Y.  Telephone  53-F-ll.  Write  your 
needs. 

POULTRY  farm  in  Maryland;  5,000  young 
pullets  ready  to  lay.  Running  water  and 
electricity  in  all  buildings.  Price  $15,000  with 
chickens  and  all  equipment.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  write  BOX  5312,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 
equipped:  sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house, 
sizing  machine,  conveyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000 
bushel  annual  production.  Write:  Albert 
Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 

FOR  Sale:  Berlin,  N.  Y.  large  house  with 
two  four -room  apartments,  now  rented 
New  wiring  and  plumbing.  Fine  shade  trees, 
garden;  near  central  school.  BOX  5328,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  in  upstate  N.  Y.  Ill  acres, 
new  2-story  building  30  ft.  square,  nearly 
finished,  suitable  for  poultry.  Tractor,  plow, 
quantity  of  new  lumber.  Comfortable  house, 
large  living  room,  bath,  electric  pump,  tele¬ 
phone,  good  water;  $4,500.  Sylvia  Swarner. 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


RENT:  137  acre  farm  near  Pottsville,  Pa.  Has 
completely  modern  8-room  home,  large  two 
floor  barn,  outbuildings,  about  80  acres  tilled, 
remainder  pasture  and  woods.  Will  consider 
rental  or  share  basis.  Contact  William  Duffy, 
R.  D.  1,  Fallston,  Md. 

FOR  Sale:  Outstanding  40-cow  dairy,  crop 
farm  in  western  New  York,  350  acres, 
splendid  modern  buildings.  Fertile  soil,  half 
river  bottom.  Also  65  head  registered  Hol- 
slelns.  500  fat  average.  Complete  line  ma¬ 
chinery.  BOX  5319,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


VIRGINIA  Farms:  488  acre  dairy  farm,  new 
barn,  new  silo,  plenty  water,  good  fences, 
eight  room  house,  all  modem  conveniences. 
All  necessary  out-buildings,  situated  on  high¬ 
way  No.  15.  Many  listings  beef  and  dairy 
farms,  small  and  large  acreage,  prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Also  colonial  homes.  K.  A.  Spencer, 
broker,  BOX  52,  Scottsville,  Pa.  Telephone 
3400. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Equipped  farm  on  shares 

by  dairyman  with  own  herd.  BOX  5331, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Retirement  home,  improvements, 

minimum  acre,  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.,  about 
$7,500;  near  village.  George  Spiess,  149-27 
20th  Ave.,  Whitestone,  Long  Island. 

FOR  Sale:  Rensselaer  County,  small  nurs¬ 

ing  home  accommodates  five  patients; 
seven  rooms,  insulated,  new  roof,  porch,  two 
and  a  half  acres,  for  garden,  cow  chickens; 
two  blocks  central  school;  two  blocks  main 
Street.  Illness  forces  sale.  BOX  5329,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  House  and  land  near  Lake  George 
beach.  For  further  information  write  Mr. 
John  Bowman.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

345  ACRE  farm,  12-room  house,  large  barns; 

central  Maine.  Elbridge  Powers,  Gaylords- 
ville,  Conn. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 

color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida. _ _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  Vi 
bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

W ALSIN GH AM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 

sh-ip ;  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  y2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  *i  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  Vi  bushel  $3.25. 
Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  Vi 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 

T  ANGELO  Oranges:  Something  different,  very 
juicy  ad  few  seeds.  Price  $3. CO  per  bushel 
Our  regular  juice  orange  $2.50  per  bushel 
Some  of  these  are  small.  Add  $2.58  if  you 
want  the  express  prepaid.  E.  R.  Turner  & 
Sons  Dept.  R,  P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater, 
Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our ,  famous  choice  clover  New 
Yorks  finest:  5  pounds  $1.65;  6-5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  thud  zone.  60  pounds  $9.48  F.O  B  Sold 
by  OIj.  or  pail.  Howiand  Apiaries,  Berkshire. 
New  York. 

PECAN  Meats:  Regular  mix,  3  pounds,  $3  50' 
large  whole-halves,  3  pounds,  $4.50.  Post¬ 
paid.  Larger  quantities  at  same  rate.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 

FAMOUS  Indian  River  citrus  fruit.  Extra 
fancy  $6.75  bushel.  Economy  pack  grape¬ 
fruit.  $5.00  bushel.  All  fruit  postpaid  Russell 
Groves.  Russell  Groves,  Box  25,  Wabasso. 

Honda. _ _ 

TEMPLE  oranges  $6.00.  Tangerines  $5.50  half- 
box;  $9.  <5  box.  Grapefruit  $5.10  bushel;  $8.00 
box.  Oranges  bushel  $5.60;  box  $8.50.  Delici¬ 
ous.  Tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  James 
Aker,  Clermont,  Florida. 

CLOVER  honey  liquid  or  granulated,  5  pounds 
$1.7d,  6-5’s  $8.00  prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable. 

Romulus.  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  refined  gentleman  to 
board  in  country.  Modem  nice  home,  main 
highway.  Write  BOX  5332,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WARM  room,  good  meals  for  elderly  person* 
Television.  $60  monthly.  Leader  House,  118 
Pleasant  St.,  Bennington.  Vermont. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr* 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Electric  sign  flasher,  new  or  used 
6  cir.  or  over  (motorized  preferred)  state 
condition.  E.  C.  Puder,  3831  Bristol  Pike 
Croydon,  Pa. _  ’ 

WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes, 

collections.  E.  R.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. _ 

HAY :  Alfalfa,  mixed  hays,  straw.  Trailer 

delivery.  Glenn  Banker  &  Sons,  Arkville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Margaretville  1971, _ 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00;  crocheted 

baby  sweater  sets  $4.75;  aprons,  pillow  cases. 
Veva  Ladd,  North  Field,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

1953  “Cub”  tractor,  four  attachments,  three- 
inch  irrigation  system  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  for  sale:  $1,250  takes  all.  Larry  R 
Adrian,  6th  Avenue,  2nd  Street,  St.  James, 
Long  Island.  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Orders  for  old  fashioned  hand 

hooked  wool  rugs  and  runners.  Mrs.  George 
Burrell,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. _ 

TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking,  four  pounds 

$2,00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesvills,  Ky . 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 

revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry, 
New  Hampshire.  _ 

WANTED:  A  good  used  1-row  potato  planter, 

automatic  feed.  Also  an  elevator  potato 
digger.  J,  Maringola,  Lincoln,  Delaware. 

WILL  buy  or  swap,  old  or  new  money,  prior 

1933,  stamps,  old  maps,  private  collector. 
Write  what  you  have  for  full  value.  John 
W.  Wright,  Pittsford,  New  York. _ 

■WANTED:  One  trailer  load  white  pine  shav¬ 

ings  also  white  pine  sawdust.  Frank 
Darrigo,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  King  evaporator,  used  two  years, 

1,700  buckets,  covers,  spouts  and  etc.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Thurman,  N.  Y.  Write  W.  H.  Wescott, 
39  Westside  Drive,  R.  D.  2,  Ballsion  Lake, 
N,  Y.  Telephone  T.  R.  2-5249,  _ _ 

BROS  rotary  snow  plow,  cheap.  Eui  Fester, 
R.  D-  Blooms  burg.  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Miscellaneous  farm  and  dairy 
equipment.  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  New 
Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Old  American  lottery  tickets. 

Liberal  prices  paid.  Philip  G.  Nordell,  R. 
D.  1,  Ambler,  Pa. 


TOP  QUALITY  GRASS  SILAGE 

— the  Year  Round 

Why  not  provide  your  herd 
with  top  quality  grass  silage 
ail  the  time,  when  it’s  so  easy 
to  manage?  You  can  preserve 
the  natural  nutrients,  value, 
quality,  and  palatability  of 
your  silage  crop  when  your 
silo  is  designed  and  constructed 
for  the  job.  With  a  SILVER 
SHIELD  STEEL  SILO  you  get 
the  quality  construction  and 
modern  design  you  need  to 
make  the  best  silage. 

Constructed  from  extra¬ 
strength  steel  for  top  perform¬ 
ance,  the  SILVER  SHIELD 
grass  silo  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  Fireproof,  moistureproof, 
windproof.  Early  delivery. 

Easily  erected  with  factory 
supervision.  20  year  written 
guarantee. 


&£, 

(f/l  iff  »  SW'U  0/ 

SILO 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
FOLDER 
TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361  -A  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly — look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you’re  wearing  them! 

CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything-  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old, 
cracked  or  loose  plates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny! 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect-fitting,  natural-looking  teeth 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want — upper  or  lower 
or  both — we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Mail  usually  within 8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $15.96! 

DON'T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full  particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  39 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortable  teeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund — no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
today.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  FREE. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept.  69-B’,Chicago  6,  III. 


Made  from 
your  old  plates 
— returned  the 
very  same  day! 


No.  574 
Lo-Line 
2  Eyelet 
Crushed 
Grain 


EXTRA  MONEY 

Selling  EXCLUSIVE 
PARAGON  Cushion  Shoes 


Even  If  Now  Employed 

Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  inde¬ 
pendent  shoe  business  without 
investment.  Steady  repeats.  To 
$4.00  pair  advance  commissions. 
Big  bonus.  Make  $50  and  more 
a  week  in  full  or  spare  time.  115 
latest  smart  styles.  Magic  cushion. 
Easy  to  start.  Write  for  FREE 
OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dpt.8,  Boston  !4,Mass. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  1.000  tons  baled  Mulching  hay. 

State  F.O.B.  price  miniumu  12  ton  lots. 
Will  pick  up  within  300  miles  N.  Y.  C..  Write 
LYN,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


OPPORTUNITY 

On  account  of  the  death  of  a  partner  it 
is  possible  to  secure  a  well  established 
Farm  Implement  and  Truck  business 
located  in  Western  New  York.  Sales  last 
year  over  $500,000.00. 

WRITE  BOX  5321 >  Care  R.  IV.  Y. 


MAN  and  WIFE 

to  Work  at  Lodge 

Used  by  house  guests  of 
large  Corporation,  woman 
as  housekeeper  and  man 
as  chauffeur.  Good  salary, 
living  quarters  and  partial 
maintenance.  Located  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 

BOX  5205, 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
e 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


SAVE  30%  ca  ROTARY 
^^HjTHACTOirS 


Wf7H 

REVERSE' 


MOWS  LAWN 

^  HAULS  *  MULCHES  ■  $ave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
\  ac  POWER  generator  |  t0-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor, 
plows  SNOW  •  Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 

CUTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHES!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
roller  *  SULWJ  take  off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  tor  information. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


_ DEPT. _ 

I  ‘TREE  FARMER’  Chain  Saws  i 


New,  Direct  Drive 

21  lb.,  $139.50,  wholesale 


!  M-G  SAWS 


Coatesville,  Pa. 
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NO  GUESSWORK  WITH  ROYSTER’S 


NITROGEN 

for  rapid  growth 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
for  maturity  and 

(l|  vit>»d 


POTASH 

for  health  and 
quality 


CMCIUWI 

for  sturdy  plant 


mmsMiMi 


%mm 

for  vigor  and 
tone;;  u, 


MAGNESIUM 

for  color  and 
snap  ^ 


Be  sure  what  goes  under  year  crop! 


■  SEE  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

22  factories  and  13  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states, 

'  SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Corn  or  small  grain,  cotton  or  tobacco, 
pasture  or  hay — whatever  your  crop 
— it  still  needs  a  square  meal  for  max¬ 
imum  yield.  A  balanced,  6-course  meal 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  .  .  .  plus  calcium,  sulfur  and  mag¬ 
nesium.  If  takes  all  six.  If  any  one  is 
lacking  in  your  soil,  your  crop  may 
well  be  a  failure.  That  ’s  why  Ro  yster’s 


is  sold  with  a  chemically-controlled, 
six  plant  food  guarantee .  And  that’s 
why  Royster  farmers  continue  to  get 
good,  healthy  stands  of  high  yielding 
plants.  Consult  your  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  or  Experiment  Station  or  write 
us  for  correct  amounts  and  proper 
analysis  for  your  soil. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  YA» 
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Postwar  changes  in  farm  production 

i 

and  management ,  plus  new  construction 
ideas  and  materials ,  have  brought 

THE  REl  OLUTION  IN  FARM  BUILDINGS 

By  DEANE  G.  CARTER 


F  you  own  or  operate  a  farm,  the 
chances  a?  e  that  you  are  faced 
with  serous  problems  as  to 
what  to  do  about  your  build¬ 
ing  improvements.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  farm  buildings  are 
average  age  of  nearly  40  years, 
you  cannot  farm  at  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency  today  with  buildings  that 
were  designed  for  the  needs  of  a  past  gener¬ 
ation.  Present  production  requirements  and 
modern  farm  management  call  for  entirely 
different  solutions  than  were  necessary  in  the 
hand-labor,  animal-power  days  of  25  years  ago. 
Moreover,  new  building  materials  are  on  the 
market  and  old  materials  have  been  greatly 
improved.  These,  together  with  new  methods 
of  construction,  mean  that  the  very  kind  and 
type  of  building  are  often  new  to  the  farm. 

We  have  been  building  up  to  these  striking 
changes  in  farm  buildings  for  about  25  years. 
Most  of  us  did  not  notice  the  great  change 
until  the  past  two  or  three  years  when  sud¬ 
denly  we  began  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  re¬ 
modeling,  converting  old  buildings,  putting  up 
pole  frame  structures,  or  buying  manufac¬ 
tured  buildings.  Actually,  farm  building  im¬ 
provement  was  slowed  down  almost  to  a 
standstill  by  the  depression  in  the  1930’s. 
Then  came  World  War  II  with  its  restrictions 
on  building,  the  fighting  in  Korea,  a  shortage 
of  materials,  and  the  sharp  increase  in  costs. 
These  factors,  along  with  occasional  trouble 
from  flood,  drought  and  hurricanes,  made  it 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  make  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  wanted  and  needed. 

Lately,  though,  American  farmers  have  been 
spending  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  repairs,  remodeling,  upkeep  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  buildings.  Some  of  this  money 
will  be  wasted  for  the  lack  of  careful  planning 
or  for  failure  to  follow  modern  requirements. 
Some  owners  will  spend  more  for  buildings 
than  the  farm  or  the  enterprise  justifies. 
Others  may  not  spend  enough  to  obtain  the 
space,  convenience  and  qualities  they  should 
have. 

One  of  your  principal  problems  is  to  plan 
improvements  that  will  meet  today’s  needs, 
and  yet  be  useful  on  your  farm  for  25  or  30, 
or  even  50,  years  in  the  future.  So  much  is 
said  about  changes  that  make  our  buildings 
out  of  date  before  they  are  worn  out.  This 
danger  can  be  overcome  by  putting  up  new 
buildings  that  are  flexible  or  adaptable,  build¬ 
ings  that  can  be  quickly  converted  from  one 
use  to  another  as  the  needs  or  conditions 
change. 

This  problem  of  changes  that  have  already 
occurred  or  which  are  about  to  happen  calls 
for  a  particularly  careful  study  of  your  farm 
and  your  community  —  a  study  of  such  things 
as  market  outlets,  consumer  demand,  crop¬ 
ping  methods,  soil  management,  and  animal 
and  poultry  production.  How  will  these  things 
affect  your  building  needs?  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  the  Middle  West,  farmers  are  hand¬ 
ling  larger  acreages;  their  yields  are  up  due 
to  use  of  fertilizer  and  soil-conserving  prac¬ 
tices;  more  legumes  and  grasses  are  being 
grown;  and  beef  and  dairy  herds  and  poultry 
flocks  are  tending  to  be  larger. 

Each  of  these  trends  or  changes  affects  what 
we  do  about  buildings.  What  are  the  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  coming  about  in  your  area? 
Large-scale  broiler  production  or  laying 
flocks?  Nagging  questions  of  whether  you  can 
continue  with  the  stall  dairy  barn  or  whether 
you  must  consider  the  elevated  stall  milking 
room?  Better  designs  for  fruit  and  vegetable 


storages?  Or  some  new  production  enterprise 
or  farming  practice  that  demands  a  new  type 
building? 

Sometimes  we  barely  get  established  with  a 
building  type  before  new  science  or  new  re¬ 
sources  outdate  it.  The  upright  silo  is  a  good 
example,  for  it  is  an  attractive  structure, 
permanent  in  nature,  and  efficient  as  a  storage 
unit.  But  somehow,  the  vast  amount  of  grass 
silage  produced,  the  demand  for  mechanical 
handling,  and  cost  problems  have  combined  to 
favor  the  horizontal  method  of  storing  silage. 
Thus  we  have  such  new  types  of  silos  as  the 
trench,  the  tilt-up  concrete,  masonry  block, 
and  pole  and  plank  silo.  In  crop  storages,  the 
crib  for  ear  corn  has  been  a  standard  type  of 
building  for  generations  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
But  now  the  cost  of  crib  space,  the  danger  of 
loss  from  high  moisture,  the  farmers’  desire 
to  harvest  early  in  the  season,  and  the  advent 
of  new  machinery  for  mechanization  all  give 
emphasis  to  artificial  drying  and  tight  bin 
storage. 

What  Farmers  Are  Doing 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  the  problems 
of  new  structures,  but  everywhere  farmers 
are  asking  what  to  do  with  their  old  buildings; 
how  to  convert  unneeded  horse  barns  to  profit¬ 
able  uses;  and  how  to  adapt  their  permanent 
buildings  to  house  modern  machinery  and 
power  equipment,  or  meet  1955  requirements 
of  production.  Whatever  improvements  you 
make,  you  have  to  keep  costs  down  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level,  get  buildings  that  will  be  effi¬ 
cient  as  labor-savers,  prevent  production 
losses,  and  make  the  best  use  of  building 
equipment  and  mechanical  power. 

Only  you,  the  owner,  can  finally  decide 
what  improvements  your  farm  needs  and  what 
you  can  afford  to  invest.  And  you  have  to  de¬ 
termine  the  plan  to  follow,  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  to  use  and,  specifically,  the  type  of 
building  to  erect.  Here  we  have  a  wide  range 
of  choice  in  building  type,  cost,  method  of 
constructing,  materials  and  styles.  Perhaps 
the  most  helpful  guide  in  making  your  de¬ 
cisions  would  be  the  experience  of  others: 
What  are  farmers  doing  to  improve  their 
buildings?  What  do  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
provide  and  recommend  in  the  way  of  plans? 
What  kind  of  buildings  and  building  parts  do 
the  manufacturers  offer? 

Based  on  a  study  of  several  hundred  farms 
over  a  10-year  period,  together  with  many 
visits  to  farms  this  past  Fall,  it  is  evident  that 


the  following  list  defines  what  farmers  are 
doing  about  building  improvement: 

1.  Useless  Old  Buildings  Are  Being  Torn 
Down.  Unneeded  buildings  occupy  valuable 
space.  They  may  be  ugly  in  themselves  or  they 
mar  an  otherwise  attractive  view.  An  old  build¬ 
ing  may  be  a  rat  harbor,  a  fire  trap,  or  a 
menace  to  safety.  Often  you  can  salvage 
enough  materials  when  you  demolish  an  old 
building  to  give  a  return  in  values  that  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  building  cost  in  the 
first  place. 

2.  Substantial  Buildings  Are  Being  Re¬ 
modeled.  Mainly,  remodeling  consists  of 
several  improvements  in  combination,  such  as 
adding  building  equipment,  installing  electric 
service,  making  repairs,  enlarging  capacity, 
and  converting  to  other  than  the  original  use. 
We  have  relatively  little  need  today  for  horse 
stalls,  woodsheds,  bank  barns  with  basement, 
main  floor  and  loft,  ice  houses  or  wash  houses. 
But  we  do  need  the  space  and  the  economy  of 
the  older  buildings.  One  farmer  told  me  that 
“for  maybe  10  years  after  we  got  rid  of  the 
horses,  we  hardly  ever  went  into  the  barn.” 
Now  it  is  in  constant  use,  for  it  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  into  a  combination  cattle  shelter, 
baled  hay  storage,  and  corn  crib. 

The  remodeling  pattern  is  much  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  original  type  of  building  and 
the  intended  future  use.  Some  or  all  of  the 
following  steps  are  involved:  1  —  repairing 
the  old  foundation,  2  —  laying  concrete  floors, 
3  —  jacking  up  the  building  for  greater  head- 
room,  4  —  removing  rotted  sills  and  siding 
and  replacing  them  with  new  material,  5  — 
tearing  out  old  stalls  and  partitions,  6  — 
strengthening  loft  floors,  and  7  —  gaining 
more  space  by  adding  a  shed,  wing  or  ex¬ 
tension. 

3.  New  Buildings  Are  Being  Erected. 
Only  a  few  new  buildings  are  put  up  in  any 
one  community  in  one  year,  so  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  define  a  trend.  And  the  kind  and  num¬ 
ber  depends  on  the  situation  in  each  locality. 
But  in  general  the  following  seem  to  be  the 
more  common  improvements: 

( a )  Machinery  buildings  —  large  enough  to 
accommodate  large  machines,  tractors  and 
power  equipment; 

( b )  Shop  buildings  —  either  separate,  or 
combined  with  garage  or  machine  shed; 

( c )  Dairy  buildings — that  conform  to  Grade 
A  requirements,  often  with  pen  barn  and  ele¬ 
vated-stall  milking  room; 


This  farm  building  layout  demonstrates  the  versatile  nature  of  arch-roofed  steel  buildings 
Almost  any  desired  combination  of  dairy  stall  barn,  loose  housing,  beef  or  sheep  feeding,  or  haH 
and  bedding  storage  can  be  worked  out  in  this  U-shaped  arrangement. 


old,  with  an 
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( d )  Larger-scale  poultry  houses  —  for  both 
broilers  and  layers,  with  some  attention  to 
caged  layers; 

'(e)  Grain  storages  — the  tight  metal  bin 
type,  generally  circular  in  shape;  some  are 
«flat’  storages'’  with  concrete  floors  and  either 
wood  or  metal  walls; 

( f  )  Horizontal  silos  —  concrete,  poles  and 
plank,  and  sometimes  unlined  trenches  and 
stacks;  and 

(  g  )  Movable  hog  houses  —  for  most  small 
herds,  but  high-quality  central  farrowing 
houses  for  intensive  production. 

What  Colleges  of  Agriculture  Recommend 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  are  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  position  to  sense  trends  in  production 
and  management  and  make  recommendations 
accordingly.  They  afford  a  means  for  finding 
the  best  available  methods  and  practices  and 
passing  them  on  to  farmers  in  the  respective 
states.  Thus,  in  farm  building  plan  develop¬ 
ment  the  colleges  have  or  can  obtain  a  wide 
choice  of  designs  for  modern  construction. 

Your  own  college  of  agriculture  can  supply 
building  plans  and  information,  either  direct 
or  by  way  of  the  county  extension  agent.  For 
example,  each  state  college  of  agriculture  in 
the  northeastern  states  can  supply  plans  at 
approximately  the  cost  of  printing  and  hand¬ 
ling  them.  Inquire  of  your  college  for  its  list 
of  available  plans  or  you  may  order  an  illus¬ 
trated  plan  book  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Government  Printing  Office.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  It  is  Miscellaneous  Publication 
273,  ‘‘Plans  of  Farm  Buildings  for  Northeastern 
States."  The  price  is  $1.00  per  copy. 

Recommendations  vary  with  each  region 
according  to  the  climate,  type  of  farming  and 
kinds  of  production.  But  most  authorities  agree 
on  the  principal  features  of  present-day  farm 
structures  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Store  products  at  the  ground  level,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  design  structural 
support  for  loads  imposed  by  hay,  bedding, 
feed  and  grain. 

2.  Build  one-story  structures,  for  it  is 
generally  better  and  more  economical  to  in¬ 
crease  the  roof  area  and  enclose  more 
ground  space  than  to  go  to  2-story  and  3-story 
buildings.  However,  this  may  not  hold  true  for 
poultry  housing,  where  only  light  loads  are 
involved. 

3.  Use  roof  trusses  for  post-free  interiors, 
for  this  permits  maximum  freedom  in  the 
use  of  space,  changes  in  arrangement  and 
movement  inside  the  building.  The  truss  de¬ 
signs  are  often  simpler  and  less  costly  than 
post  and  rafter  construction.  You  can  go  up 
to  50-foot  widths  in  truss-framed  farm  build¬ 
ings. 

4.  Be  sure  of  good  construction,  by  obtain¬ 
ing  plans  and  following  them,  particularly  in 
details  of  construction  for  footings,  anchors, 
braces,  ties,  nailing,  joint  connectors,  paint, 
roof  gutters,  lightning  protection,  and  paint. 

5.  Keep  the  cost  down,  by  such  means  as 
using  local  or  native  materials,  doing  some 
or  all  of  your  own  work  on  the  structure,  using 
good  tools,  and  getting  as  many  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  parts  as  possible  in  ready-made  form 
(doors,  windows,  trusses,  frames,  etc.). 

6.  Count  the  cost  before  you  start,  in  order 
to  save  time,  money  and  worry.  Price  ready¬ 
made  buildings,  find  out  what  similar  build¬ 
ings  in  the  community  have  been  built  for,  or 
have  a  cost  calculation  made.  With  plans  and 
specifications,  you  can  secure  a  bid  price  from 

( Continued  on  Page  135 ) 


Deane  G.  Carter,  the  author,  is  Professor 
of  Farm  Structures  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  Photographs  have 
been  furnished  by  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  Butler  Mfg.  Co.,  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corp.,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Riico 
Laminated  Products,  Inc.,  and  Thuro 
Bilt  Products,  Inc. 


both  along  the  sideioalls  and  at  the  ridge,  the  use  of  aluminum  roofing  sheets,  and  large-scale 

facilities  for  poultry  and  egg  prodlucing. 


Pole  frame  buildings  with  ivood  siding  and  aluminum  roofing  are  characteristic  of  low-cost ,  home- 
constructed  farm  buildings  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle  housing,  machinery  storage,  hay  feeding  and 
general  use.  Pole  buildings  may  be  constructed  either  with  interior  supporting  posts  or  with 
*  clear-span  trusses  to  do  away  icith  interior  posts. 


storage  and  shop;  storage  for  hay,  feed,  seed  and  bedding,  or  for  the  shelter  of  farm  animal's.  They 
come  in  various  widths,  'with  steel  or  aluminum  surfaces,  both  arched  roof  and.  gabled,  and  with 

choices  as  to  sidewall  height  and  kind  of  foundation. 


This  arched-roof,  open-type,  post-free  farm  building  is  suitable  for  oil  general  farm  needs,  oat 
especially  where  ample  headroom  is  desired.  These  buildings  are  suitable  for  any  desired  type  of 

roof  covering  and  siding. 


It  is  a  28 -foot  clear-span,  post-free  building  that  can  be  made  any  length.  Insulation  is  provided 
according  to  climate.  The  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows  in  the  south  will  get  the  maximum 
value  of  sunlight  in  Winter  and  free  movement  of  air  in  Summer. 
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Got  yours  today! 

HANDY  POCKET  NOTEBOOK 
contains  important  informa¬ 
tion  and  helpful  farm  facts 
for  growing  better  crops— also 
many  pages  for  your  day-to- 
day  notes.  FARM  SEED  GUIDE 
tells  about  new  seed  varieties. 
Both  are  FREE.  Write  today 
for  copies. 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 

FUNK  6  CORN 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  complete  story 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRID  CORN.  It  costs  you  nothing,  but  could 
easily  be  your  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests 
of  better  crops  this  year.  Send  for  our  new  1955 
Seed  Guide  and  Farm  Facts  Notebook  . . .  and 
learn  how  Hoffman’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable 
seed  can  mean  extra  profits  for  you.  They’re 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Mail  post  card  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC# 

Box  32^0,  iandisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Buntings9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Planted  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  FREE  1955  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER (!•  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-T4  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
Iractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


f#S  W  EDESBORO  1,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  BOOK  / 

of  Vegetable  Plants  y 

Learn  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGE¬ 
TABLES!.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato, 
Potato,  .Eggplant,  Pepper  plants  de¬ 
scribed.  Bargain  offers.  Write  Today, 

Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Box  867-M,  Albany,  Gq 


CULTURAL 

ikcxSi 


PE  AC  H 
and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries.  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


MALONEY 


zjspB&ms 

Write  now  for  FREE  Color  Catalog!  Big 
values  in  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Evergreens. 
Sturdy,  strong  rooted  stock,  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Our  71st  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

35  CIRCLE  ROAD  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-235,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


*** 

CROW 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

to 

$  $ 

CONVERT  IDLE  LAND 

TO  PROFIT 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PRICE  L^ST 

k  ®  A 

CANALES  FOREST  NURSERY 

Shelocta,  Pa. 

IN  ONLY 

7  YEARS 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stuck).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters -guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FUME  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  nur- 
...  sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R225,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 


Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
W*ite  today. 

W.  P.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Ave,,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
gets  under  way  shortly  with  hear¬ 
ings  on  price  supports — probably  be¬ 
fore  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of 
readers.  The  hearings  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  about  a  week,  barring  a 
major  development  which  might 
cause  the  Committee  to  set  the  sub¬ 
ject  aside  for  a  while. 

Within  a  brief  period  after  the 
hearings  are  concluded,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  Committee  will 
decide  to  report  out  the  Cooley  bill 
(Rep.  Harold  Cooley — Dem.,  N.  C. — 
committee  chairman)  to  establish 
rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity  price 
props  for  the  basic  commodities  in 
1955,  ’56  and  ’57.  The  Committee 
vote  in  favor  of  90  per  cent  will  be 
wide,  but  very  few  observers  expect 
the  bill  to  pass  the  House.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  high  price  support  backers  to 
compromise  on  an  extension  of  the 
82V2  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  flexi¬ 
bility  which  was  voted  for  this  year 
only. 

The  administration  is  set  to  push 
for  the  full  75  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  flexibility  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Postponed 
year  after  year,  this  full  flexibility 
will  become  effective  automatically 
in  1956  and  succeeding  years  unless 
Congress  acts  for  further  postpone¬ 
ment. 

Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.  D)  has 
introduced  a  rigid  90  per  cent  of 
parity  bill  for  1955,  ’56  and  ’57  in 
the  Senate,  but  it  appears  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Senate  bill  will  even 
clear  the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
that  body. 

❖  #  #  Jje 

The  Joint  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report  has 
heard  two  different  opinions  on  the 
outlook  for  farmers.  Economist  Don 
Paarlberg,  assistant  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson,  told  the  committee 
that  things  look  good.  Murray  E. 
Lincoln,  president  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  failed  to 
agree. 

Benson’s  economist  said  that  the 
postwar  decline  in  farm  income  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  halted  and  that 
1955  income  should  be  about  the 


same  as  1954.  Lincoln  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  present  farm  policies  do 
not  help  much.  He  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  helping  to  increase 
demand  to  meet  production  and  not 
trying  to  cut  down  farm  production 
to  meet  demand. 

Lincoln  testified,  “there  are  many 
groups  between  the  farmers  and  the 
consumer  who  set  up  economic  toll 
bridges  to  collect  tribute  from  both 
sides.  This  eliminates  a  fair  price 
to  both  farmer  and  consumer.”  He 
asked  a  nationwide  investigation  of 
the  costs  of  processing  and  distri¬ 
buting  food,  and  suggested  that  co¬ 
ops  eliminate  much  of  the  cost  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  consumers  and 
therefore  should  be  given  a  “large- 
scale”  test. 

❖  # 

Farmers  in  1954  received  43  cents 
out  of  every  $1.00  spent  at  retail  by 
consumers  for  food,  a  drop  of  two 
cents  from  1953,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers 
received  an  average  of  40  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  food  dollar  in  1935- 
39,  but  got  52  cents  in  recoi'd  1946. 

Prices  farmers  received  for  food 
products  in  1954  averaged  five  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1953;  but  the  costs 
and  charges  between  the  fai’mer  and 
the  consumer  increased  by  one  per 
cent,  USDA  said. 

The  first  farm  bill  scheduled  to  be 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  this  year  will  be  a  measure 
increasing  wheat  acreage  allotments 
in  the  Dakotas-Minnesota-Montana 
durum  area,  providing  that  any  extra 
acreage  planted  goes  into  durum. 
While  most  varieties  of  wheat  are  in 
huge  surplus,  durum  is  critically 
short.  It  is  used  for  such  products 
as  spaghetti. 

*  =:<  *  :s 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
intends  to  devote  considerable  time 
and  study  to  the  dairy  problem. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson,  when 
he  testifies  on  price  supports,  will 
be  asked  for  his  views  on  dairy  sup¬ 
ports.  Thereafter,  a  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
Thomas  Abernethy  (D.,  Miss.)  will 
probe  into  the  question. 


More  New  York  State 
Century  Forms 

At  the  123  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  at 
Albany  on  January  19,  four  more 
Century  Farms  were  cited.  The 
Gordon  Farm,  Rushford,  Allegany 
County,  has  been  in  continuous  farm 
operation  by  the  Gordon  family 
since  1809.  It  is  better  known  as 
Brookside  Fruit  Farm,  owned  by 
Dean  D.  and  Birdella  W.  Gordon. 
The  Tarbell  Farm,  North  Bangor, 
Franklin  County,  has  been  worked 
continually  since  1842  by  the  Tarbell 
family.  Today  it  contains  306  acres 
and  has  a  herd  of  78  head  of  Holstein 
cattle,  plus  broilers;  it  is  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwin  A.  Tarbell.  The 
Harrison  Farm,  Mount  Vision,  Otsego 
County,  has  been  tilled  by  Harrisons 
for  five  generations,  since  1792.  It 
has  a  herd  of  100  Guernsey  cattle 
and  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
man  Harrison.  The  Davis  Farm,  Mt. 
Sinai,  Suffolk  County,  has  been 
farmed  by  Davis’  since  1741.  It  pro¬ 
duces  milk  and  potatoes  and  is 
owned  by  Amherst  and  Bertha  Davis. 

Owners  of  the  Century  Farms  were 
inducted  to  membership  in  the 
Honorable  Order  of  Century  Farm¬ 
ers.  Owners  of  Century  Farms  must 
operate  them;  ownership  must  be  by 
continual  family  descent  from  the 
first  owner  through  either  the  male 
or  female  line.  Ownership  must  have 
been  held,  of  course,  for  at  least  100 


years.  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville,  is  chairman  of  the 
Century  Farm  Committee. 


Maine  Spuds  Get*  Around 

From  Argentina,  so  history  tells 
us,  came  the  original  white  potato. 
The  Inca  Indians  had  long  known  it 
as  a  valuable  food  when  the  Spanish 
conquerers  took  the  seed  to  Europe 
and  established  it  there.  Later,  of 
course,  it  came  to  America.  Now  the 
circle  is  complete — one  thousand 
pounds  of  choice  Maine  seed  pota¬ 
toes  have  recently  been  planted  in 
the  high  valleys  of  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  seed  potatoes  of  the 
Katahdin  vai’iety  were  grown  at  the 
Maine  Seed  Farm  at  Marsardis. 
They  were  flown  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  Argentine 
Plant  Pathology  Laboratories  as  a 
gift  from  the  Maine  Seed  Board. 
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All 


These  Quik*Tatch  Tools 


to  Choose  From*/.and  More! 


Remember — in  choosing  your  new  tractor, 
it's  performance  with  economy  that  counts 
,  ,  .  and  that's  where  all  John  Deere  Tractors 
speak  for  themselves. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  you  choose  a 
John  Deere  Tractor  for  your  working  partner, 
you  can  get  just  the  matched  equipment  you 
need  at  any  time  during  the  tractor's  long 
life  ...  all  built  to  the  unwavering  John  Deere 
standard  of  quality. 


Plows  of  All  Types 
Planters  and  Drills 
Disk  Harrows 
Disk  Tillers 
Cultivators 
Field  Cultivators 

Spring-Tooth 

Harrows 


Too!  Carriers 
Tool  Bars 
Rotary  Hoe 

Subsoilers 
Scoop 
Mowers 
Fork  Lift 
Loaders 


0  Fertilizing  and  Side-Dressing  Attachments 

Plus  many  items  of  equipment  made  by  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  which  have  been  tested  and  cleared  for  use  with 
"40"  Tractors. 


iLN  every  agricultural  community,  the  out¬ 
standing  ability  of  John  Deere  "40"  Tractors 
to  get  work  done  at  low  cost  is  helping  farms 
to  "go  places." 

If  you  have  felt  that  your  farming  operation 
is  stalemated,  bogged  down,  your  costs  too 
high,  here's  a  tip — see  your  John  Deere 
dealer  and  find  out  what  one  of  these  handy, 
flexible,  powerful,  yet  economical  John  Deere 
Tractors  can  mean  to  you  in  your  farming 
operations. 

Best  way  to  get  the  complete  story  is  to 
take  the  wheel  and  drive  .  .  .  experience 
the  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  the  ease  of  changing 
tools  on  the  standard  3-point  hitch  .  .  .  the 
extra  comfort  provided  for  the  operator,  sit¬ 
ting  or  standing  .  .  .  the  automatic  action  of 
the  Load-and-Depth  Control  .  .  .  the  quick, 
effective  response  of  the  independent,  self¬ 
energizing  brakes  .  .  .  and,  best  of  all,  the 
effortless  Toueh-o-matic  hydraulic  implement 
control  (rockshaft  regular,  and  new  double¬ 
acting  remote  cylinder  extra). 


Choose  the  JfO  That  Fits  Your  Needs  Exactly 


TRICYCLE 

The  two-row  general- 
purpose  tractor  for  all- 
around  farm  work.  Dual 
wheels,  single  front 
wheel,  wide  front  axle 
interchangeable. 


UTILITY 

A  versatile,  low-built 
tractor  for  field,  grove, 
orchard,  berry,  and  vine¬ 
yard  work.  Very  stable 
on  hillside  work.  Wide 
range  of  wheel  treads. 


/ 

'  Jr  ^  At 


& 


V 


STANDARD 

The  two-plow  general-' 
purpose  tractor  for  all 
tillage  jobs,  mow¬ 
ing,  hauling,  and  ONE- 


ROW  PLANTING 
CULTIVATING. 


AND 


Hi  JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  I  t  L  I  N  ©  IS 


Send 


Literati 


! 


JOHN  DEERE  ®  Moline,  Illinois  «  Dept.  X37  > 


CRAWLER 

! 

The  rugged,  sure- 

1 

footed,  three-plow, 

1 

Name 

track-type  tractor  for 

1 

l 

field  work,  logging 
work,  and  light  contract- 

R.K. 

ing  jobs. 

l 

1 

1 

1 

I 

L. 

Town- 

State- 

|  Please  send  free  literature  on: 

□  “40”  Tricycle  □  "40"  Standard 

□  “40"  Utility  □  "40"  Crawler 


-Box- 


J 


February  19.  1955 
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TesfecA  SEED  CORN 


featuring  these  outstanding 
hybrids  for  grain  or  silage 

CORNELL  M-4 


CORNELL  M-l 


OHIO  K-62 


ALSO  9  OTHER  VARIETIES  (HYERID  AND 
OPEN  -POLLINATED)  —  ALL  TESTED  AND 
PROVEN  —  ALL  ADAPTED  TO  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  FARMS. 


FREE 
Descriptive 
COLOR 
CATALOG 
Write  — 
BOX  B, 


ALFALFA 
GRASS  SEED 
CLOVER 
OATS 

SOY  BEANS 
POTATOES 


Diamond  Jubilee  CATALOG  ] 
64  Pages  in  FULL  COLOR 

Send  postcord  for  our  FREE  Cota- 
log  todcy.  Pocked  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  ond  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  and 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  More  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  ore  depend¬ 
able  ond  top  cjuclity 


Produce  fine,  top  quality  fruit 
in  little  space.  Bear  2nd  year 
after  planting.  Extra  vigorous. 
APPLES:  Cortland,  Double 
Red  Delicious,  Northern  Spv, 
Red  McIntosh  and  Yellow  De¬ 
licious.  PEARS:  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess, 
Seckel.  CHERRIES:  Meteor, 
North  Star. 


LARGE  TREES 

$ 


i  each 


3  for  *900 

All  postpaid  J 


KELLY  EROS.  KURSERIES,  Erie. 
33  Maple  St.,  Dartsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  end 


'55  SEED  GUIDE 


Both  are  FREE !  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes,  New  ’55  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN?,  !nc 

Box  32V,  Londisvilie,  Pa. 


Get  the  Lcfest 
Proven  Varieties 
from  Scotts 

VERNAL.  NARAGANSETT.  WILLIAMS¬ 
BURG  alfalfa;  PENSCOTT  clover; 
LANCASTER  brome;  CLINTAFE  and 
CLINT  LAND  oats;  HAROSOY  soybeans; 
PIPER  f  dan  and  many  others. 

Send  prstcard  for  complete  price  list, 
plus  FREE  2  year  subscr  pticn  to  Crop 
News  and  Vews  Bulletin. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

365  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTiHED  *  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 


Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <6  Late  Varieties 


\  t  M  I  I  ,  H  , 

-NEW 


MODEL  C 


POWER  PRUNER 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
ether  pruners.  Nets  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
Is  cut:  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate:  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won't  slip  off 
limb,  works  in  narrower  places  cuts  limbs 
up  to  l'/4"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  or,  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
monlion  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  $75  -  5.200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers.  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Fuli-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


;  GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Cbew  R»ad  Haratnenten,  N  J. 

Evergreen  Lining-On!  Stock 

TRAISlSPLaNTS  and  SE  FDLiftIGS 

PINE,  FIR.  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES.  in  variety,  for  9roving  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges.  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  foi  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Tcxinio'  Blabs 


Beautiful  Pot  Plants 


Gorgeous*  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  witt 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seei 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Kui 
50c  for  4;  SI  for 8.  Order  now.  B 

R.  H.  SHUWSWAY  SEEDS* 

DEPT  .  429  ROCKFORD,  ILLINC 


AND  4  PUTS.  OF  SELECTED  GARDEN  SEEDS'  Regular  Price  15c  Per  Pkt. 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  TOMATO 

Big,  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes 
produced  in  abundance, 
often  ripe  by  July  4th. 

Rapid  Red  Radish— often 
ready  to  use  20  days 
after  sowing. 

Tender  Core 
Carrot  — Grows 
6  to  7  inches  long. 

Stump  rooted.  Superb 
flcvor,  procticclly  ccre- 
less. 

All  Cream  Lettuce 

Wonderfully  crisp 


But  to  introduce  JUNG'S  QUAL¬ 
ITY  SEEDS  and  Nursery  Stock 
we  will  moil  you  o  trial  pkt. 
of  Jung's  Woychead  Tomoto, 

Tender  Core  Corrot,  All  Creom 
Lettuce,  Earliest  Radish  oncf  a 
lorge  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

thot  bloom  from  early  summer 
'til  herd  frosts  .  .  .  All  for 
ICc;  in  Canodo,  25c.  in  oddidon  we 
will  send  our  New,  Full  Color  CATALOG 
loaded  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants, 
shrubs.  Coupons  for  rcre  premiums  in 
each  catalog!  Sold  lQc  Today! 


cr.a  Tt-ccer. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept.  735,  Randolph,  Wis. 


1954's  Champion  Corn  Growers 


William  and  Henry  Pindar  of 
Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  were 
champion  growers  of  corn  in  New 
\ork  State  last  year.  Their  average 
yield  on  a  measured  five-acre  plot 
ran  156.46  bushels  of  15%  per  eent- 
moisture  shelled  corn  per  acre.  In 
Vermont,  the  champion  grower  was 
R.  H.  Robinson,  manager  of  Hall 
Farm,  No.  Bennington,  Bennington 
i  County;  his  yield  ran  113.88  bushels. 
The  men  were  recognized  last  month, 
along  with  24  other  New  York  State 
county  winners,  at  an  award  dinner 
given  in  Syracuse  by  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Assn.,  sponsor  of  the 
contest.  Glenn  Heefner,  DeKalb  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  presented  trophies 
jto  the  champions  and  plaques  to  the 
county  winners. 

The  Pindars  used  variety  248  to 
get  their  high  yield.  The  field  on 
which  it  was  made  was  previously  in 
hops  for  70  years  and  no  manure 
was  applied  to  it  for  corn.  It  was 
started,  however,  with  300  pounds  of 
8-8-8,  received  another  150  pounds 
at  second  cultivation  and  was  stimu¬ 
lated  further  with  150  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  at  last  cultivation 
about  the  4th  of  July.  At  harvest 


Livingston;  Dutchess  —  Kenneth  Da¬ 
ley,  Overbrook  Farm,  Red  Hook; 
Erie — Robert  Consier,  Grand  Island; 
Genesee  —  Arlon  Waite  &  Son,  At¬ 
tica;  Herkimer  —  Eldon  Brown. 
Ilion;  Livingston —  R.  C.  Henderson, 
Dansville:  Madison  —  Robotham 
Farms,  Canastota;  Monroe  —  Alan 
Wais,  Holley;  Oneida — Browka  Bros., 
Verona;  Onondaga  —  L.  M.  Ripley, 
Skaneateles;  Ontario — White  Farm, 
Holcomb;  Orleans  —  Lorenzo  Wink- 
ley,  Waterport;  Oswego  —  Glenn 
Hardcastle,  Constantia;  Rensselaer — 
Vernon  Ketcham,  Johnsville;  Scho¬ 
harie — Pindar  Bros.;  Seneca — W.  H. 
Caple,  Seneca  Falls;  Tompkins  — 
Lawrence  Howser,  Groton;  Tioga  — 
Charles  Leasure,  Nichols;  Washing¬ 
ton  —  William  Connor,  Valley  Falls; 
Wyoming — J.  Raymond  George,  No. 
Java;  Yates  —  Herbert  Fullagar, 
Penn  Yan. 

At  the  award  dinner,  Donald  Dun¬ 
can  of  DeKalb,  Ill.,  spoke  on  “Two 
Decades  of  Revolution  in  Corn.”  It 
was  pointed  out  that  20  years  ago 
it  took  110  million  acres  to  produce 
a  national  corn  crop  of  less  than 
three  billion  bushels.  Today  we  are 
growing  over  three  billion  bushels 


Ray  H.  Robinson  (1),  manager  of  Hall  Farm ,  No.  Bennington ,  Vt.,  and 
William  (c.)  and  Henry  Pindar,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  discuss 
corn  grown  by  Robinson  last  year  in  winning  the  Vermont  state  DeKalb 
corn  growing  championship.  It  was  variety  240  and  yielded  nearly  114 
bushels  per  acre.  The  Pindar  brothers  were  champion  N.  Y.  State  corn 
growers  with  an  average  yield  of  just  over  156  bushels  of  variety  248  to 
the  acre.  The  three  men  were  presented  trophies  at  a  recognition  dinner 
in  Syracuse  last  month.  The  Pindars  grew  about  80  acres  of  corn  last  year 
on  land  formerly  devoted  to  raising  hops. 


Rime,  the  stalks  averaged  nine  inches 
apart  in  36-inch  rows;  there  was  an 
average  of  19.500  plants  to  an  acre. 
The  Pindar  brothers’  farm  has  been 
|  in  the  family  for  92  years;  until  re¬ 
cently,  hops  was  the  chief  crop.  Last 
year  they  grew  80  acres  of  corn.  The 
soil  on  which  the  Pindars  grew  their 
big  crop  is  a  rich,  deep  sandy  loam 
built  up  originally  by  wash  out  of 
the  Catskills  down  Schoharie  Creek. 

I  The  Pindars  brought  the  DeKalb 
j  trophy  to  the  Schoharie  region  for 
the  first  time. 

R.  H.  Robinson  was  winner  of  the 
Vermont  DeKalb  contest  in  1952. 
Severe  drouth  reduced  the  yield  in 
1 1953  but  last  year  he  came  back  with 
a  champion  yield  again  with  variety 
,240.  Corn  is  grown  at  the  Hall  Farm 
for  a  herd  of  120  registered  Guern¬ 
seys.  It  was  planted  May  20  on  fall- 
plowed  ground  on  which  10  tons  of 
manure  had  been  applied.  Fertilizer 
was  270  pounds  of  8-16-16  at  plant¬ 
ing  and  300  pounds  later  as  side¬ 
dressing.  The  soil  is  Stockbridge 
Loam.  At  harvest  time,  the  stalks 
were  10%  inches  apart  in  40% -inch 
rows.  There  were  16,000  plants  to 
an  acre.  Hall  Farm  is  owned  by  Hall 
and  John  McCullough;  its  land  cov¬ 
ers  615  acres. 

County  winners  in  New  York 
were:  Cayuga — W.  T.  Wilson,  Genoa; 
Chautauqua  —  Lester  Ingham,  Fre- 
donia;  Chemung — Ralph  Tanner,  El¬ 
mira;  Chenango — L.  D.  Wales  &  Son, 
Norwich;  Columbia — Irving  Fleming, 


on  less  than  80  million  acres.  The 
average  national  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  has  gone  up  from  about  25  to 
40  bushels  in  two  decades.  These  im¬ 
provements  have  all  come  with  the 
development  and  use  of  hybrid  corn; 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  corn  now 
grown  in  America  is  hybrid. 

In  another  talk  before  the  cham¬ 
pion  corn  growers,  Sam  Aldrich  of 
Cornell  University  challenged  them 
to  lead  the  way  in  plow-sole  planting 
of  corn,  a  new  method  finding  popu¬ 
larity  and  improved  production  on 
farms  in  some  areas. 

The  DeKalb  National  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing  Contest  was  initiated  in  1938. 
The  highest  yield  since  then  was  211 
bushels  made  in  1953  by  Lawrence 
Lein  in  Iowa.  The  highest  N.  Y.  State 
yield  since  the  contest  was  started 
here  in  1945  was  in  1951  when  Clark 
Welch  of  Fulton  produced  162  bush¬ 
els.  The  national  champion  yield  in 
the  contest  this  year  was  made  in 
Colorado  with  190  bushels  to  .the 
acre.  The  N.  Y.  State  average  yield 
for  1954  was  42  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield  for  the  89  N.  Y. 
DeKalb  contestants  in  1954  was  101 
bushels.  At  least  15  different  va¬ 
rieties  were  grown  by  county  win¬ 
ners.  Besides  hybrid  corn,  the  De¬ 
Kalb  Agricultural  Assn,  produces 
and  sells  hybrid  chicks. 


Like  father,  like  son:  every  good 
tree  maketh  good  fruits.  —  William 
Langland,  Piers  Plowman,  Pt.  III. 
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Good  Sugar  Bush  Management 


Technology  has  come  to  the  sugar 
bush  just  as  it  has  to  most  farm  en¬ 
terprises.  Most  of  the  changes  in 
methods  of  producing  maple  syrup 
either  save  labor  or  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product.  H.  R.  Moore  of 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  has 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  labor 
expenses  in  the  sugar  bush.  His  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  labor  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Labor  efficiency  starts  with 
good  management.  It  is  good  manage¬ 
ment  to  have  a  supply  of  dry  fuel 
wood  cut  and  stored  under  cover  be¬ 
fore  the  sap  season  starts.  This  will 
keep  the  evaporator  operating  at 
capacity  and  saves  time.  A  few  evap¬ 
orators  have  been  converted  to  use 
fuel  oil  at  about  the  same  cost  as 
wood  and  with  some  reduction  in 
labor. 

It  is  good  management  to  tap 
early  enough  to  catch  the  first  good 
run  of  sap  and  thus  lengthen  the  sap¬ 
gathering  season.  Some  producers 
lengthen  the  sap-gathering  season  by 
making  buddy  syrup  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  takes  just  as  much  time  to 
scatter  buckets,  gather  buckets  and 
clean  and  store  equipment  in  a  short 
season  as  in  a  long  season.  A  tapping 
machine  will  save  some  labor  time 
and  is  a  good  investment  when  oper¬ 
ating  a  medium  sized  or  larger  bush. 
It  is  good  management  to  have  as 
large  capacity  evaporator  as  condi¬ 
tions  justify  because  this  cuts  boiling 
time  per  gallon  of  syrup  produced.  It 
is  good  management  to  have  a  gath¬ 
ering  rig  large  enough  to  cut  gather¬ 
ing  time  by  saving  back-tracking.  A 
large  capacity  gathering  tank  is  par¬ 
ticularly  a  labor  saver  on  long  hauls. 
On  short  hauls  a  small  rig  may  have 
good  efficiency. 

The  trend  to  more  equipment  to 
save  labor  suggests  a  further  increase 
in  the  size  of  sugar  bush  to  secure 
maximum  efficiency.  In  production 
records  for  northeastern  Ohio,  syrup 
producers  with  sugar  bushes  hanging 
1,500  to  2,000  buckets  used  labor 
more  efficiently  as  a  rule  than  smal¬ 
ler  bushes.  A  group  of  maple  syrup 
producers  hanging  about  600  buckets 
expended  1.93  hours  of  labor  time  to 
produce  a  gallon  of  syrup.  This  labor 
requirement  declined  to  .95  hours  for 
producers  hanging  about  1,800  buck¬ 
ets  and  increased  to  1.24  hours  for  a 
group  hanging  an  average  of  2,200 
buckets. 

One  of  the  most  promising  ways 
to  save  labor  in  maple  syrup  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  have  maple  trees  that  flow 
sweet  sap.  Obviously  the  producer 
cannot  do  much  about  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  the  sap  he  gathers  from  his 
trees  this  season  or  in  a  short-run 
period  of  years.  By  tree  management 
over  a  period  of  years,  however,  any 
producer  could  at  least  grow  the 
large  crowned  type  of  trees  that  pro¬ 
duce  sweet  sap.  Using  plastic  bags 
instead  of  the  traditional  sap  buckets 
may  save  some  labor.  Using  bags  helps 
avoid  frequent  gathering  of  small 
runs  of  sap.  Bags  also  preserve  sap 
better  than  open  buckets. 

The  future  expansion  or  contrac¬ 


tion  of  the  maple  products  industry 
depends  largely  on  whether  or  not 
new  efficiencies  can  be  developed  to 
save  labor.  At  least  some  promise  lies 
in  long  range  tree  management  em¬ 
phasizing  sap  production,  in  planning 
the  sugar  bush  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
gathering  sap,  and  in  organizing  and 
equipping  the  sugar  bush  to  reduce 
the  labor  and  fuel  cost  needed  to  con¬ 
vert  the  sap  to  syrup. 

Many  maple  syrup  producers  have 
noted  that  some  trees  produce  more 
sap  than  others  year  after  year.  And 
now  recent  research  both  in  New 
York  and  Vermont  shows  that  cer¬ 
tain  trees  consistently  give  sweeter 
sap  than  others.  This  holds  true 
throughout  the  season  and  year  after 
year.  For  the  same  amount  of  sap 
these  sweet  trees  produce  more 
syrup  or  sugar  at  less  cost.  Knowing 
which  are  his  best  trees  will  help  the 
maple  syrup  producer  to  cull  his 
sugar  bush.  A  sap  hydrometer  which 
measures  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  a 
bucket  of  stirred  sap  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  sweet  trees. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  testing 
trees:  1.  Amount  and  sweetness  of 
sap  should  be  measured  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  season;  the  amount  of  sap 
varies  during  early  and  late  season. 
2.  Trees  to  be  compared  should  be 
measured  on  the  same  day  since  the 
amount  and  sweetness  often  vary 
from  day  to  day.  3.  To  be  absolutely 
sure  which  trees  are  poorest, 
measurements  should  be  made  twice 
a  season  for  three  years.  But  even  a 
single  measurement  is  better  than 
none  at  all  because  it  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  trees  that  should  be 
culled. 


Cold  Weather  Stops 
Corn  Wilt 

If  it  is  as  cold  as  usual  this  Winter, 
sweet  corn  growers  need  not  worry 
about  bacterial  wilt  next  Summer. 
But  if  it  turns  out  to  be  mild,  like 
the  past  two  Winters,  serious  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  disease  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  wilt  disease  is  spread 
almost  entirely  by  flea  betles,  say 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  scientists,  and  if  the 
Winter  is  mild,  beetles  which  harbor 
the  wilt  bacteria  live  over  in  large 
numbers,  emerge  from  the  soil  in  the 
Spring,  and  infect  corn  seedlings.  If 
it  gets  cold  enough  to  kill  the 
beetles,  wilt  infection  is  curtailed  to 
the  point  where  loss  from  it  is  neg¬ 
ligible. 

A  temperature  index  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  give  a  clue  as  to  what  to 
expect  in  the  season  ahead.  The  in¬ 
dex  is  obtained  by  adding  the  mean 
temperatures  for  December.  January 
and  February.  If  the  index  stands  at 
90  or  above  for  the  Winter,  bacterial 
wilt  occurs  in  serious  proportions 
the  next  Spring  and  Summer,  say  the 
scientists.  If  it  is  85  or  below,  there 
will  be  no  wilt,  or  it  will  be  light. 
An  index  between  85  and  90  makes 
forecasts  uncertain.  In  March,  fore¬ 
casts  on  probable  incidence  of  wilt 
for  different  parts  of  N.  Y.  State  will 
be  issued  by  the  extension  service. 


20  MILLION 


TREES 
A  YEAR! 


MUSSER  TREES  GROW 

Good  heredity,  careful  selection  of 
seed  and  scientific  culture  in  the 
nursery  assure  superior  stock. 

Heavy  Roots  —  Sturdy  Tops,  Comparison  of  MUSSER  seedling  (at 
assure  rapid  growth.  r‘&ht  °f  fixture)  w<th  an  ordinary 

*■  °  seedling. 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS  AT  LOW  QUANTITY  PRICE 


50  at  100  rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

•  SCOTCH  PINE  —  Special  Strain 

Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed 
collected  by  our  own  men  from  selected  parent 
trees.  Exceptionally  healthy,  sturdy,  straight¬ 
stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  S.  4-8"  . S  5.00  525.00 

2-yr.  S.  5-10"  . .  7.00  35.00 

•  AUSTRIAN  PINE  — -  Ornamental  and  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

2- yr.  S.  3-6"  . $  5.00  525.00 

3- yr.  S.  6-12"  .  7.00  35.00 

•  MUGHO  PINE  —  True  Dwarf 
Compact,  low-growing  Ornamental  Pine. 

3-yr.  S.  4-6"  $  7.00  535.00 

5-yr.  T.  6-12"  .  16.00  80.00 

•  NORWAY  SPRUCE 

From  seed  collected  by  our  own  men  from 
selected  trees.  Exceptionally  fast  growing, 

straight-stemmed,  especially  desirable  for  Christ¬ 

mas  trees,  ornamentals  and  timber. 

3-vr.  S.  10-14"  . S10.00  550.00 

5-yr.  T.  10-16"  .  25.00  . 

•  BLUE  SPRUCE  —  Excellent  stock  —  finest  in 
the  country. 

2- yr.  S.  3-6"  $  7.00  535.00 

3- yr.  S.  5-10"  .  12.00  60.00 

4- yr.  T.  6-10"  .  30.00  150.00 

•  DOUGLAS  FIR  —  Hardy  Rocky  Mountain 
type. 

Superior  Ornamental  and  Christmas  tree. 

2- yr.  S.  4-8"  . 5  8.00  S40.00 

3- yr.  S.  8-12"  14.00  70.00 

•  CONCOLOR  FIR  —  Excellent  Ornamental. 
Silver  trunk,  soft  silver  foliage.  One  of  the 
best  Christmas  trees.  Holds  needles  best  of 
any  short- need  led  tree. 

2- yr.  S.  5-10"  . 512.00  560.00 

3- yr.  S.  8-14"  .  17.00  85.00 


500  at  1000  rate  Per  100  Per  1QQQ 

•  PYRAMIDAL  ARBORVITAE  —  Transplants 
All  plants  started  from  rooted  cuttings  to 
assure  true  strains. 

1- yr.  T.  4-6"  . 525.00  5200.00 

2- yr.  T.  10-16"  .  40.00  350.00 

Extra-heavy  stems.  Very  nice  plants. 

•  JUNIPER  —  Blue  Pfilzer 

This  improved  Juniper  with  its  irregular 
spreading  habit,  fast  growth,  and  bluish  color 
can  be  used  extensively  in  landscape  work. 
Preferred  by  many  for  foundation  plantings. 

1- yr.  T.  6-8"  . 525.00  5200.00 

2- yr.  T.  6-10"  .  65.00  . 

3- yr.  T.  10-15"  .  90.00  . 


•  BARBERRY  —  Unusually  good  red  color. 
Excellent  hedge  plants.  Red  leaves  in  summer; 
red  berries  in  fail  and  winter. 


2-yr.  S. 

4-10"  ... 

. 510.00 

S 

50.00 

3-yr.  S. 

8-15"  ... 

.  16.00 

80.00 

• 

NORWAY  MAPLE  — 

-  Shade  Tree. 

1-yr.  S. 

6-10"  .  .  . 

. S  8.00 

5 

40.00 

2-yr.  S. 

10-15"  .. 

.  14.00 

70.00 

3-yr.  S. 

20-36"  .  . 

.'....  75.00 

• 

WHITE 

BIRCH 

Seedlings  16-24"... 

. SI  0.00 

5 

50.00 

1-yr.  T. 

24-30".  .  . 

. 25.00 

e 

LILACS 

—  Common 

purple  lilac. 

1-vr.  S. 

6- 12"  ... 

. S  5.00 

5 

45.00 

2-yr.  S. 

10-18"  .  . 

.  10.00 

80.00 

• 

WHITE 

DOGWOOD 

1-yr.  S. 

5-8"  _ 

. 5  9.00 

S 

45.00 

2-yr.  S. 

16-24"  .. 

.  18.00 

90.00 

•  ROSA  MULTIFLORA 

For  living  fence  and  wild-life  shelter  and  food. 
Graded  3  mm  and  up 

10-18"  . S10.00  5  50.00 

S — Seedlings  T — -Transplants 


- VALUABLE  SPECIALS 

25  EVERGREEN  TREES  . $5.00 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy  selected  trees,  6"  to 
16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce  —  Norway  Spruce  —  Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time  ■  ' 

6  RHODODENDRON  and  6  AZALEAS  ....$5.93 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flowering 
stock.  2  yr.  transplants,  4"  to  8",  in  in¬ 
dividual  plant  bands.  Abundant  roots, 
large  leaves. 


Also  other  Evergreens,  Hardu  ood  Seedlings,  Shade,  Nut  Trees  and  many  Specials 


For  complete  catalog  and  wholesale  planting  list.  — 
Ask  for  our  famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide. 

OR  PHONE  5-5686 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 


Box  20-B 
INDIANA,  PA. 


) 


utxwuum 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best 
seeds  that  grow— Flowers.  Vege¬ 
tables,  including  Burpee  Hybrids. 

128  pages,  many  in  color, ‘more  val-  j 
uable  than  a  $2  book,  and  FREE! 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

479  Burpee  Building,  Philadephia  32,  Pa. 

World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St..  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
Plants.  Foundation  stock  originaJl7 
supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries. 
Grapes.  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees.  Fruit  & 
Nut  Tree3,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBUR Y  5,  MARYLAND 

Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts'  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


-HARRIS  SKDS 

Do  You  “Know  Your  Onions ?” 

Then  "you  know  that  Sweet  Spanish,  grown  from  our  plants 
produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever 
eaten.  Mature  bulbs  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep 
for  months  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

You  know,  too,  that  only  fresh  plants  produce  a  good  crop. 
Our  plants  are  shipped  by  overnight,  refrigerated  plane  from 
our  Texas  grower  the  same  day  they  are  pulled. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  25th  and  May  10th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners ’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

’JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955.  CATALOG  now  amdtf 
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RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


•HARRIS  SHDS 

tiro iv  Watermelons  in  the  North? 

SURE!  SF  YOU  PLANT  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Not  only  is  it  early  enough  to  ripen  in  short  seasons,  but 

the  Drill,  delicious  flavored,  red  flesh  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
J-iie  \ nits  make  vigorous  growth  and  produce,  good  crops  of 
attractive  medium  size,  oval,  green  and  white  striped  melons, 
it  node  Island  Ked  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  "vegetables" 
we  ha\e  offered  in  many  a  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

And  see  for  yourself  how  many  new  and  better  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  available  this  year. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Card  - 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.s  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11.  N.  Y. 

1955  CATALOG  mm  Math; 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


NEW 

1955 

ISSUE 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog:  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  foi  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  Send  Me  1955  Catalog: 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


Box  70-C,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


MANUAL  ON 

CARE  of  SOIL 


This  64  page  booklet  on 
"Care  of  the  Soil”  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Tells  how  to 
protect  your  land,  keep  it 
productive!  Also  ask  for 
Hoffman's  new  1955  Seed 
Guide  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Mail  post  card  today  to 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  32S,  Landisville,  Pa. 


DWARF 
FRUIT 
TRIES 

16  VARIETIES 

Apples ,  Pears ,  Peaches .  Cherries 

Idea!  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space.  Produce 
high  quality,  full  size  fruit  2nd  year  after  planting. 
Our  trees  are  budded  on  hardy,  vigorous  Mailing  stock. 

APPLES'  North¬ 


ern  Spy.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Red  4  Yellow 
Delicious.  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing. 

PEA  pc. Bartlett.  Seckel, 
rCMnj.  Clapps  Favorite, 
D  utchess. 

Bt  hr a  1  e  Haven, 
r  EMVi  f  r.J.Golpen  Jubilee. 
Red  Haven,  Eiberta. 

CHERRIES:  ^re.or'North 


$3.25 


EACH 

POSTPAID 

3  for  $8.95 

REPLACED  FREE 
IF  THEY  FAIL 
>TO  GROW.  FREE 
.PLANTING  GUIDE, 


Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TRESS 

Berry  Plants.  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thornes  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


Want  to  Work  Outdoors? 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  openings  for  recent 
high  school  graduates  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
classes  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  nationally  known 
Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery.  If  veu  qualify,  you 
will  receive  a  two  week  field  and  lecture  course  at 
Stamford.  Conn,  beginning  March  14.  Then  you  will 
be  assigned  to  cne  of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Expert 
Company  divisions  which  operate  from  Maine  to 
Carolina.  Here  you  will  earn  while  you  learn  and 
periodically  you  will  return  to  Stamford  for  advanced 
training.  Write  JACK  DUNLOP.  Bartlett  Tree  Ex- 
pert  Company.  Stamford.  Conn.,  tor  full  information. 

IMPROVED  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Leading  commercial  hybrid  varieties  bettered  each 
year  by  rigid  selection  and  careful  crossing  of  the 
Inbred  parents.  Free  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


FREE  *T 955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage.  Onion.  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggp.ant.  Pepper  and  Potato  Planls.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE.  SO.  CAROLINA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  4  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8.  MARYLAND 


STRA  W  BERRIES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  am 
Everbearing  var.eties  including  the  new  "Blaze.”  Th< 
latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  off  season  alsi 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries,  AS' 
paragus.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  tree  planting  stock.  Seed¬ 
lings  4  transplants.  Free  price  list  4  planting  guide. 
FLICKINGERS  NURSERY.  Box  4,  SAGAMORE.  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


FREE  CATALOG. 


REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Send  for  free  price  list.  NEUNER  S  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY,  368  Eicher  Road  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus- Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs. 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
SALISBURY  29,  MARY  LAND 


Strawberries:  Kardina1  King,  largest,  sweetest  berry  that 
grows.  Cat.  free.  Sunnvside  Nursery,  R.2.  Bangor,  Pa. 

HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVO~RFUL 
10  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  S i  .00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST.,  NIAGARA  FALLS  13.  N.  Y. 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Write  for 
Prices.  STAN'S  BERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Fvergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  4  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  i. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R -551 .  Allen,  Md. 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  •  100  for  $3 

Scotch,  Austrian.  Red  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  seed¬ 
lings.  Write  for  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  $12.50  PER  THOUSAND 
ECCLES  NURSERIES 

BOX  65,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  at 
Yelicw  Bermuda.  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanis 
300-$l.60;  500-$2.l0:  !000-$3.5(l;  2000-S5.45 ;  300 

$6.90:  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLAN 
COMPANY,  BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEX4 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


—  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  —  100  FOR  $1.00  - 

Siegfried  Glow,  664  South  St.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Here  we  are,  a  long  way  into  the 
new  year  and  looking  forward  to 
ward  the  Spring.  No  doubt  many  a 
stormy  wind  will  blow,  but  jet  the 
old  villian  roar.  II  you  have  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  the  richest  man 
on  earth  cannot  have  more.  He  is 
worse  olf  than  you  are  because  of 
constant  worry  over  his  wealth.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  reason  why  million¬ 
aires  pass  off  a  little  over  or  before 
60,  while  a  farmer  of  60  is  just  in  his 
prime  and  can  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  enjoyable  activity. 

Not  all  of  the  good  things  vanished 
when  the  farms  became  mechanized. 
In  the  southwest  part  of  New  York 
and  the  northwest  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  there  is  a  grand,  beautiful 
land  of  bold  treetop  hills.  The  vil¬ 
lages  are  small  and  the  roads  wind 
through  the  valleys.  The  east- west' 
;  railroads  and  traffic  lanes  run  either 
!  to  the  north  or  the  south,  so  this  is 
a  land  of  peace  and  quiet.  The  hill¬ 
sides  are  so  steep  that  many  of  the 
farmers  practice  strip  farming  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  erosion.  A  tractor  is  a 
dangerous  thing  on  a  steep  hillside, 
so  most  of  the  farmers  keep  horse 
teams  for  power.  They  have  big 
bank  barns  with  an  overhang;  one 
side  of  the  basement  is  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  so  the  basement  is 
used  for  a  stable.  On  a  blustery  win¬ 
ter  day,  a  man  who  can  stand  in  that 
cozy  basement  while  the  stock  is 
munching  its  feed  and  not  feel  con¬ 
tented  with  the  world  must  have  an 
awfully  sour  streak  in  his  makeup. 
Most  of  the  people  depend  on  wood 
for  fuel  and  many  split  sumacs  for 
kindling  just  as  I  do. 

On  many  of  those  hills  there  are 
groves  of  hard  maples,  so  each 
Spring  markets  large  quantities  of 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  The 
young  folks  are  especially  fortunate 
because  they  can  enjoy  so  many  of 
the  good,  old  things.  A  sled  party  on 
a  moonlit  night  coasting  down  one 
of  those  long  hills.  An  evening  visit 
to  a  sugar  bush  when  the  owner 
decides  to  sugar  off.  Some  of  the 
thick  syrup  is  poured  on  snow  to 
make  delicious  maple  taffy. 

These  people  are  not  hillbillies  by 
any  means.  When  settlement  pushed 
westward  in  New  York,  the  pioneers 
naturally  took  to  the  gently  rolling 


lands.  When  that  was  all  taken  up, 
a  young  farm  couple  would  hitch  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  a  wagon  and  trek 
southward  into  the  hills.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Pennsylvania,  so 
these  people  are  of  good  pioneer 
stock.  I  have  a  lot  of  Rural  New 
Yorker  friends  in  that  hill  region, 
so  to  them  a  special  greeting.  When 
you  nibble  on  a  piece  of  maple  sugar, 
take  an  extra  bite  for  me  because 
that  to  me  is  only  a  memory.  By  the 
way,  my  nephew  was  stationed  as  a 
minister  in  one  of  the  villages  on 
the  northern  fringe,  so  some  of  you 
might  remember  him. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  getting  too  smart  for  our  own 
good.  Surely,  those  powerful  vibra¬ 
tions  sent  through  the  air  by  tele¬ 
vision  stations  must  have  some  effect 
upon  the  weather.  Whatever  the 
cause,  we  have  had  the  worst  fall 
and  winter  weather  I  have  ever 
known.  Beginning  about  the  first  of 
October,  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  rain,  sleet 
and  snow.  The  ground  is  so  full  of 
water  it  can  hold  no  more;  we  either 
wade  in  slush  or  skid  on  ice. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  any  field 
work;  so,  as  I  write,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  standing  corn  still 
waiting  to  be  picked.  The  corn  bor¬ 
ers  are  bad,  the  stalks  are  weak  and 
about  half  of  them  are  broken  over. 
That  means  that  the  ear  is  lying  in 
mud  or  slush  and  there  will  be  a 
heavy  loss.  We  have  our  corn  stored 
in  a  dry  place  and  I  spend  most  of 
my  time  sitting  out  there  shelling 
corn.  There  are  very  many  jobs 
which  require  little  or  no  thinking. 
Your  hands  do  the  work  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  way  while  your  mind  is  free  to 
wander  far  afield.  Anyway,  if  you 
cannot  enjoy  your  own  company,  you 
cannot  expect  others  to  do  so.  i  think 
one  of  the  reasons  why  people  jam 
together  in  big  cities  is  because  they 
cannot  stand  their  own  company. 
Because  there  are  so  many  farm  jobs 
that,  can  be  done  in  a  mechanical 
way,  the  farm  is  a  grand  place  to 
broaden  the  mind. 

Well,  folks,  we  have  really  done 
some  rambling.  Carry  on,  and  may 
all  your  troubles  vanish  like  the 
robins  in  the  Fall.  L.  B.  Reeer 


Maple  Syrup  Outlook 


Persons  with  a  breakfast  sweet 
tooth  need  not  worry  about  a  maple 
syrup  shortage:  Fred  Winch,  Cornell 
extension  forester,  says  that  New 
York  farmers  are  increasing  maple 
syrup  production.  In  1953,  39  farms 
surveyed  hung  79.931  buckets;  size 
of  operations  ranged  from  100  buck¬ 
ets  to  10,000.  In  1954.  these  same 
farms  hung  87,441  buckets,  ranging 
from  200  to  10,500. 

In  spite  of  increasing  syrup  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Lake  States, .  New 
York  producers  may  expand  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  quality  maple  products 
without  fear  of  losing  markets. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

MAKE  A  PROFIT  FROM  THOSE  IDLE  ACRES 
by  planting  a  crop  of  Christmas  Trees.  We  have  a 
wide  selection  of  species  —  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D.  I.  :-:  SHIPPENVILLE.  PENNA. 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

CROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Xuts.  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE  j 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

New  Empire  and  Tenn.  Beauty.  $4.00-100;  Temple, 
$3.25-100;  Premier,  $2.75-100;  New  Brilliant  ever- 
bearing.  Superfection  and  Gem.  $4.60-100.  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  plants;  Indian  Summer  everbearing.  Taylor  and 
Latham,  $7-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Buntings’  Nurseries  Catalog  — 
This  is  one  of  the  season's  most  com¬ 
plete  and  colorful  nursery  catalogs. 
It  illustrates  and  describes  a  full  line 
of  nursery  stock,  including  f.ruit 
trees,  strawberries,  asparagus,  roses, 
ornamental  vines  and  shade  trees, 
etc.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
shows  a  wide  assortment  of  fruits 
and  ornamentals  in  natural  color.  It 
is  free.  Address  Buntings’  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware. 


Farm  Facts  —  This  handy  little 
notebook  contains  many  facts  and 
suggestions  that  will  be  interesting 
and  helpful  to  every  farmer.  It  also 
provides  pages  for  keeping  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  convenient  record  of  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  used  on  various 
fields,  planting  dates,  yields  and 
similar  data.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Address  A.  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Inc..  Box  31,  Landisville,  Pa. 
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Believe  Free  Competition  Is  Best  Regulator 

of  Natural  Gas  Production 


LeADING  farm  and  ranch  organizations  agree  with  the  5,000  com¬ 
peting  producers  of  natural  gas  that  competition  is  the  best  regulator 
of  prices.  Both  believe  that  clamping  Federal  price-fixing  and  controls 
on  natural  gas  production  is  fundamentally  and  dangerously  wrong. 
They  believe  it  can  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  controls  on  other  com¬ 
modities. 

If  there  is  price-fixing  for  natural  gas  at  the  well,  coal  at  the  mine  can 
be  next,  or  oil  at  the  well  or  lumber  in  the  forest — or  grain  in  the  field. 

The  new  price-fixing:  More  than  sixteen  years  after  a  1938  law  was 


passed,  a  new  interpretation  of  some  of  its  words  now  forces  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  do  what  it  has  eleven  times  refused  to 
do — try  to  fix  the  prices  received  by  the  5,000  producers  who  find  the 
gas  and  compete  to  sell  it  to  interstate  pipelines. 

Discrimination:  The  American  sense  of  fair  play  rebels  against  sin¬ 
gling  out  one  person  or  one  group  for  special  restriction  or  attack. 
The  free  competitive  system  which  has  assured  abundance  in  our 
nation  grew  up  in  that  framework  of  fairness.  That’s  why  this  issue 
is  of  vital  interest  to  you. 


These  Important  Agricultural  Groups  Oppose  This  New  Price-Fixing 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION  RESOLUTION 

“Since  the  field  price  of  natural  gas  is  adequately 
regulated  by  competition  we  favor  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  that  field  prices  of  natural  gas  shall  not  be 
reguiated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.” 

Platform  of  Policy,  December  16,  1954. 

•  •  • 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  RESOLUTION 

“The  Grange  is  opposed  to  permitting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  land- 
owner  or  producer  sells  natural  gas.”  Spokane, 

November  1954. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTION 

“Gas  is  an  important  product  of  ranch  and  farm 
land.  This  decision  .  .  .  may  well  be  the  beginning 
of  laws  to  regulate  all  industries  in  this  country, 
including  the  livestock  industry.”  Reno,  Nevada, 
January  12,  1955. 

•  •  • 

NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTION 

“That  the  Federal  Government  should  fix  and 
establish  the  price  that  a  gas  producer  can  legally 
pay  to  the  landowner  for  gas  produced  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
establish  the  price  that  a  purchaser  of  such  gas  can 


legally  pay  to  the  producer  at  the  well ...  is  funda¬ 
mentally  and  dangerously  wrong.”  Salt  Lake  City, 
December  9,  1954. 

%  •  m 

— And  Users  of  LP-Gcis  in  Tanks 
or  Bottles  Will  Be  Interested  In: 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  LP-GAS 
PROMOTION— A  STATEMENT 

“The  effect  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  natural 
gas  producing  industry  would  be  a  diminishing  out¬ 
put,  resulting  in  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  LP-Gas. 
This  would  mean  a  shortage  of  the  fuel,  now  used  in 
millions  of  farm,  suburban  and  small  town  homes.” 
Chicago,  Illinois,  November  23,  1954. 


What  Is  The  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Resources  Committee? 


It  is  made  up  of  individuals  and  companies  concerned  about  this  extension  of  Federal  control. 
It  includes  a  great  many  small  and  large  gas  and  oil  producers.  All  believe  that  free  competition 
is  better  for  all  of  us  than  a  price-controlled  economy,  which  goes  hand-in-hand  with  statism, 
and  its  stagnation,  scarcity  and  rationing. 

FOR  MORE  FACTS  WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  NOW! 

You  have  the  right  to  know  the  facts  about  this  new  government  regulation — a 
peacetime  control  of  competitive  producers.  Send  today  for  the  booklet,  “Natural 
Gas.”  Address,  N.  G.  O.  R.  C.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Under  Free  Competition 
Without  Federal  Regulation — 

natural  gas  became  plentiful — stayed  reasonable — 
created  thousands  of  jobs — and  now  supplies  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation’s  energy  resources. 

NOW . . .  Federal  controls,  which  stifle  initiative, 
threaten  this  progress. 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 


February  19,  1955 
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LIGHTNING-RODS 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
THROUGH  MARCH 

Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW- 
SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Hod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 

Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


Kill 

QUACK 

GRASS 


Crop  surrounded  by  quack  grass 
.where  no  MH-40  retardant  is  used. 


with 


Similar  crop  after  treatment  with  MH-40 
Quack  grass  is  banished  completely. 


Quack  grass  is  licked  in  areas  devoted  to  high-value  crops! 
Now  MH-40  not  only  reduces  quack  grass  growth,  but  also 
eliminates  this  nuisance.  MH-40  is  so  effective  that  seeds 
of  vegetable  and  field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas 
as  soon  as  plowing  and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed. 

Order  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate 
immediate  source  of  supply. 

*U,  S.  Pat.  No.  2,614,916 


Two  series  of  area  meetings  on 
irrigation  and  weed  control  were 
held  last  month  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  five  sections  of  the  State. 
They  were  well  attended  by  farm 
leaders  representing  agricultural 
service  agencies, '  custom  operators, 
dealers,  and  farmers  particularly 
interested  in  the  practices.  The 
principle  of  supplemental  irrigation 
was  covered  by  discussion  on  water 
resources  for  irrigation,  review  of 
legal  aspects  of  water  use,  princi¬ 
ples  of  water  movement  in  soils,  how 
plants  use  water  nutrients  and  the 
effect  of  water  quality  and  quantity. 
The  economics  of  irrigation  in  gener¬ 
al  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  plan¬ 
ning  an  irrigation  system  and  choos¬ 
ing  equipment  for  an  effective  layout 
were  other  topics  discussed.  A  repre 
sentative  of  the  office  of  the  state 
geologists  assisted  in  the  program. 

Weed  control,  from  A  to  Z,  was 
covered  in  the  second  session.  The 
discussion  began  with  a  discussion 
of  herbicides  and  how  they  work, 
followed  by  a  demonstration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  equipment  and  its  adjust¬ 
ment  and  use.  The  afternoon  portion 
of  the  program  was  devoted  to  speci¬ 
fic  recommendations  for  all  types  of 
weed  and  brush  control  on  various 
crops  and  on  farm  and  country 
property  in  general.  The  weed  con¬ 
trol  program  was  held  by  Extension 
specialists  from  the  College  of  Agri 
culture. 


When  MYERS 
moves  in 


The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Breed 
ing  Assn,  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Far  Hills  Inn  in  Somerville,  last 
month  and  reelected  the  following 
officers:  president,  Stanley  Roberts 
of  Montague;  vice-pres.,  William  W 
Phillips,  Milford;  secy.,  Enos  J 
Perry,  New  Brunswick;  and  treas. 
Sidney  I.  DeHart,  Belle  Mead.  Di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  expired  also 
were  reelected:  Arthur  Curren 
Cedar  Grove;  Charles  V.  N.  Davis 
Somerville,  and  Alvin  String,  Har 
risonville. 

The  association  gave  a  purebrec 
calf  to  George  Wengryn,  19,  of  Som¬ 
erville,  for  outstanding  4-H  work 
with  Holsteins  last  year.  Niela 
Jaeger,  18,  of  Lafayette,  received  a 
$25  bond  for  having  the  second  best 
project.  Robex’t  Linaberry,  18,  of 
Columbia,  was  presented  $100  from 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Foundation  for  his  FFA  dairy  pro¬ 
ject.  Clai'ence  W.  Stang,  18,  of  An 
dover,  received  a  $30  prize,  also  for 
FFA  work. 


Control  Both  Weeds  and 
Insects  Economically 
with  a  Low  Cost,  Multi-Use 
Myers  Sprayer 


*My«r#i  General  Purpose  Sprayer 


With  built-in  automatic  pressure 
regulator,  the  GP  can  be  adapted 
for  nearly  every  farm-spraying 
job.  Fitted  with  a  high-pressure 
gun,  it’s  ideal  for  spraying  live¬ 
stock.  It  can  be  used  for  spraying 
weeds  and  brush,  too,  after  a 
quick  change  from  gun  to  boom. 


News  from  New  Jersey 


The  principal  dairy  counties  and 
dairy  sections  of  the  Garden  State 
are  being  covered  by  a  series  of  all¬ 
day  dairy  institutes  this  month  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  held  in  previous  years 
One-half  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  “Manage 
ment  from  manger  to  milk  can  or 
ank.”  Under  this  general  topic  there 
will  be  discussions  of  a  long  range 
ureeding  program,  saving  feed  dol- 
ars,  and  timely  farm  topic  tips.  The 
other  half  of  the  day  will  be  devoted 
;o  “Feed  from  Manager  to’  Dairy. 
This  will  be  covered  by  the  following 
sub-topics:  soils  in  crop  production, 
4-H  crop  responses,  grain  crop  re¬ 
sponses,  and  insect  control. 


The  Rutgers  tomato,  a  product 
of  research  at  Rutgers,  is  retaining 
its  popularity,  as  revealed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  seed  certification  authorities 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  tomato  seeds 
certified  in  New  Jersey  was  of  the 
Rutgers  variety  and  the  variety  has 
held  this  position  for  the  past  15 
years. 


Correction:  In  the  January  15 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
among  the  New  Jersey  notes  was 
one  reference  to  a  Poultry  Outlook 
Conference  in  which  the  estimated 
abor  income  per  bird  for  1955  was 
placed  at  $1.20.  This  was  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error;  it  should  have  read 
71  cents.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


New  Mighty  Mite 


With  a  1 3-gallon-per-minute  ca¬ 
pacity  and  a  wide  range  of  pres¬ 
sures,  this  low  cost  unit  can  han¬ 
dle  most  field,  fence-row  and 
right-of-way  spraying  jobs.  The 
Mighty  Mite  is  easy  to  attach  to  a 
tractor  and  just  as  easy  to  detach. 
Extra  equipment  includes  a  gun 
for  stream  or  broad-mist  spraying. 

Write  for  the  name  of  your  Myers  dealer 

Myers 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 
the  F.E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-2,  Ashland,  O- 


Naugatuck  Chemical 


NAUGATUCK 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Comparuj 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


MAM  Tnni  rn  portable  power  tools\ 

ftlMLL  IUUL  GASOLINE— ELECTRIC — AIR  I 
7826  S.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  19,  Illinois  I 

Send  me  all  the  facts  about  MALL  Chain  1 
saws. 

Name . | 

Address . . . 1 

. FU-1S6  [ 


Mr : 


ONLY 

\muMs 

i your 

SAW 


We  claim  it's  the  best  because  if  gefs  gJJ  the  grain  in 
so  quickly,  without  wrapping,  shelling  or  clogging. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Built  to  last. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full  information 
—  address  limes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


INNES  PRODUCTS  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 

LOEGLER  &  .„0D,  98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


When  you  buy  a 
MALL  chain  saw  you  get 
a  full  year  of  FREE  insurance 
against  damage  by  falling  trees, 
fire,  flood,  theft,  and  other  hazards.  This  “Extra  Value" 
applies  to  any  new  MALL  chain  saw  you  purchase.  Ask 
your  MALL  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  MALL  OMG. 
Only  $194.00.  Phone  or  write  your  nearest  MALL  dealer 
or  branch  office. 
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The  thrill  that  came  to  the  good 
people  of  the  Parson’s  Church  a  while 
ago  is  one  of  the  type  that  “comes 
once  in  a  lifetime.”  The  ladies  of 
the  church  had  worked  long  and 
arduously  in  preparation  for  the 
bazaar  which  was  in  progress  that 
day.  Upon  its  success  the  fulfillment 
of.  their  pledge  toward  the  support 
of  the  church  depended.  Tables  were 
overflowing  with  plants,  attic  treas¬ 
ures,  aprons  and  fancy  goods,  can¬ 
dies,  pastries,  and  all  the  many  things 
that  enthusiastic  workers  can  bring 
together  for  such  an  event.  It  be¬ 
came  evident,  before  the  day  was 
over,  that  the  affair  was  to  be  far 
more  successful  than  anyone  had 
dreamed. 

Then  came  the  announcement!  If 
the  governing  board  would  accept  it, 
the  church  might  have  the  gift  of  a 
new  electronic  organ,  with  chimes, 
installed  the  following  week.  Would 
the  board  accept  it?  It  had  been 
known  for  several  years  that  the  pipe 
organs  in  both  churches  had  reached 
a  ,  stage  where  repairs  were  made 
with  difficulty  and  rebuilding  was  in¬ 
dicated.  An  organ  fund  had  been 


Tell  Him  NOW 

There  is  a  man  on  whom  you  depend 
In  Summer  or  Winter,  your  good 
friend. 

In  snow  or  sleet  he  brings  your  mail;  1 
Good  roads  or  bad,  you  know  he  j 
won’t  fail. 

He'll  always  welcome  a  word  of  cheer;  | 
Speak  that  word  now,  don’t  wait 
'til  next  year. 

Here  is  a  truth  that  ofttimes  has 
been  said 

“He  can't  read  his  tombstone  when 
he  is  dead.” 

—  John  Edwin  Price 


started  in  the  hope  that  money 
would  be  on  hand  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrived.  Now,  instead  of 
facing  rather  expensive  repairs  to 
the  organ  of  each  church  as  the  con¬ 
gregation  moved  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  problem  would  merely  be 
one  of  transporting  the  electronic 
organ  from  one  building  to  the  other. 
There  was  therefore  no  question 
about  accepting  it.  The  board  met 
on  Sunday  morning  after  the  service 
with  Mr.  Frank  Sindlinger,  the  do¬ 
nor,  and  accepted  the  gift  with  sin-  I 
cere  thanks. 

Installation  was,  of  course,  tem¬ 
porary  since  it  was  made  within  the 
week.  But,  temporary  as  it  was,  it 
opened  the  way  for  the  expression 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  people  of  the  community. 
Douglas  Fromm,  Harry  Pitcher,  and 
Wesley  Buck  borrowed  the  Parson’s 
tape  recorder  and  made  a  recording 
of  the  chimes  as  played  by  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  the  church  organist. 

The'  enthusiasm  overflowed  into  a 
project  for  floodlighting  both 
chqrches  temporarily.  The  idea  was, 
apparently  a  success,  for  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  next  board 
meeting  that  an  anonymous  donor 
offered  to  give  a  permanent  installa¬ 
tion  of  floodlights  on  both  churches. 
This  will  be  controlled  by  a  time 
clock  so  as  to  be  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  thing  for 
the  community,  for  no  matter  from 
which  direction  one  approaches  it 
after  dark,  one  of  the  lirst  things  to 
be  seen  is  a  beautiful  white  church 
clearly  illuminated  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  night  sky.  Most  any 
church  could  do  that,  especially  if 
competent  men  give  their  services  to 
the  work.  And  what  a  difference  it 
would  make  to  our  towns!  It  would 
seem  to  say  that  here,  in  America, 
our  churches  are  important,  and  our 
towns  are  proud  of  them  and  what 
they  stand  for.  Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 

February  19,  1955 


peel  the  difference 

. . .  POCKET  THE  SAVINGS 


Tfe  dynamic  WD-45  Tractor  with  power-crater 

engine  gives  you  a  whole  new  range  of  useful  power  .  .  .  power  to 
get  ahead  FAST.  Try  it  .  .  .  work  it  .  .  .  you’ll  know  there’s  a 
difference. 

Be  first  to  get  your  crops  in.  Beat  weeds  and  weather  at  every 
turn.  With  its  surging  high-compression  power  from  regular  gasoline, 
the  load-hungry  WD-45  goes  into  the  field  and  takes  charge. 

When  the  going’s  tough,  the  automatic  Traction  Booster  takes 
over  .  .  .  enables  you  to  utilize  rear-mounted  implement  weight  .  .  . 
as  needed  for  traction. 

Take  the  wheel  and  get  the  feel  of  the  3-plow  WD-45  in  action 
.  .  .  on  your  own  land.  You’ll  be  driving  today’s  top-performing 
tractor  .  .  .  and  the  price  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars! 

The  WD-45  speaks  a  language  every  power-wise,  cost-conscious 
farmer  can  understand! 


Power  to  get  ahead  FAST 


Automatic  Traction  Booster 
^  Two-Clutch  Power  Control 
’ 1  Power-Shift  Wheel  Spacing 


*  Complete  hydraulic  system 

★ 

Helical-Gear  transmission 
x 

Full  crop  and  implement  clearance 


*7  SNAP-COUPLER  for  Quick-Hitch  implements  "  Free-Swing,  mounted  implements,  fed  from  a  single  hitchpoint. 


POWER-CRATER  and  SNAP-COUPLER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


LIIS'CHflUNIERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  *  M1LV/AUKSE  1,  U.  S.  A. 
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Growers  report  bigger  yields... 
better  grade  fruit...  exceptional 
disease  control  with 


ORTH 


GREATER  MET  PROFIT  WITH  ORTHOCSDE 
and  a  complete  ORTHO  program 

More  and  more  growers  in  many  leading  fruit  districts  are  re-i 
porting  exceptional  results  with  this  amazing  new  fungicide. 
ORTHOCIDE  is  a  top  quality  formulation  of  the  new'  chemi¬ 
cal,  captan,  manufactured  with  exceptionally  fine  particle  sizes 
and  superior  sticking  qualities.  For  best  results  ORTHOCIDE 
should  be  used  in  a  complete  ORTHO  spray  program  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  your  ORTHO  Fieldman. 

Gef  all  the  facts  without  obligation.  Call  your  nearest 
ORTHO  Fieldman  or  nearest  ORTHO  office. 


J.  M.'S  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO,  ORTHOCIDE 


ORTHO 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

Executive  Offices: 

Richmond,  Calif.  •  Washington,  D.  C. 


1618  E.  Elizabeth  Ave. 
Linden,  N.  J. 


P.  O.  Box  230 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


0«  all  chemicals,  read  directions  and  cautions  before  use. 


easier  with  new 
PARAGON  Power  Sprayer 


One  man  with  this  compact 
12-gal.  Paragon  can  effectively 
spray  insecticides,  weed  killers,  dis¬ 
infectants,  whitewash,  water  type 
sprays,  silicone  type  waterproofing 
solutions.  Latest  type  spray  gun 
produces  mist  for  wide  coverage,  or 
stream  25  feet  high.  Pump  delivers  up  to 
134  gals,  a  minute.  Low 
priced.  Trouble-free.  See  \  Or 
your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  on  power  _ 

and  hand  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  I).  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


AVOID  STORM  BIACKO.UTS! 


tOW  COST*  PROTECTION  AGAINST.'  ' 

POWER  FAILURES  * 


tclight  Emer- 
oency  Power 


gSoBjghf 

POWER  PLANTS 


No  more  power 
failure  worries 
when  you  have  a  ^ 
dependable  Ka-  f 

sency 

Plant.  110/220 
Volts  alternat¬ 
ing  current  same  as 
highlines.  Sizes  from 
300  watts  for  every 

standby  portable  or  continuous  power  need.  Also 
tractor  driven  generators.  FREE  FOLDER. 


II 


esfoiighf 


CORPORATION 


!eOX  891-10,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer,  Write.  .  . 

L.  E.  FRENI  ER.  Dept.  R,  LONGHORNE.  PA. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
6 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  SOI  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 

:asafpoi.ma:  - 


Battle  of  Panther  Mounti  n 

The  Black  River  Valley ,  badly  in  need  of 
flood  control ,  faces  big  odds  in  its 
battle  for  Panther  Mountain 
Dam .  Here  are  the  facts. 

By  DONALD  J.  LEHMAN 


HE  Black  River,  one  of  New 
York’s  wildest  streams,  is 
likely  to  remain  untamed 
unless  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  this  year  nod 
their  approval  to  Panther 
Mountain  dam,  the  key  to  control 
of  the  unruly  river. 

The  odds  against  it  are  heavy. 
For,  if  they  approve,  they  will  do 
so  by  the  cumbersome  process  of 
amending  the  State  constitution. 
This  necessity  itself  was  written,  in 
effect,  into  the  constitution  less  than 
two  years  ago  to  kill  off  the  project. 

Indeed,  the  opposition  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  Panther  Moun¬ 
tain  dam,  as  a  public  works  project 
first  proposed  35  years  ago,  has  gone 
faster  and  farther  in  reverse  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  Up 
to  now  it  has  provided  far  more 
work  for  lawyers  and  the  courts  and 
for  lobbyists  and  the  Legislature 
than  for  engineers,  contractors  and 
construction  crews.  Thus  far  there 
have  been  nothing  but  empty  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  people  of  the  Black  River 
Valley  who  desperately  need  protec¬ 
tion,  on  the  farm  and  in  town,  from 
the  costly,  often  dangerous,  and 
alternate  hazards  of  too  much  and 
too  little  water. 

The  opponents  have  waged  their 
fight  from  behind  a  noble  facade. 
With  accents  verging  on  hysteria 
and  with  arguments  shot  through 
and  through  with  phoney  conserva¬ 
tion,  their  voices  are  loud  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Adirondack  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve.  But  the  utter  hypocrisy  and 
cheap  trickery  of  their  battle  stands 
in  stark  relief  against  the  fact  that 
what  they  are  really  defending  is 
the  loyally  proportioned,  private  do¬ 
main  of  the  Adirondack  League  Club 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
Adirondacks.  The  unfortunate  truth 
is  that  otherwise  alert,  usually  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  always  sincere  conser¬ 
vation  organizations  have  been 
sucked  into  a  fight  against  -the  basic 
principles  of  true  conservation  of 
the  State’s  natural  resources.  The 
result  has  been  a  weird  blending  of 
cynical  selfishness  and  naive  fana¬ 
ticism  which  has  duped  the  Legis¬ 
lature  itself.  The  alliance  has  set 
back  the  hands  of  the  conservation 
clock  nearly  50  years  in  New  York 
State. 

Yet  Panther  Mountain  Dam  meets 


every  possible  definition  of  a  sound 
and  sensible  project.  It  is  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  public  works  which  merits 
a  chorus  of  agreement  from  the  con¬ 
servation  factions  that  wear  the  con¬ 
venient  labels  of  conservative  or 
libei'al  and  frequently  squabble  about 
costs,  benefits,  and  many  more  com¬ 
plex — not  to  say,  abstruse — aspects 
of  hydroelectric,  flood  control,  irri- 
gation  and  navigation  projects.  But 
the  obscure  little  dam  to  be  hidden 
away  in  an  inaccessible  pocket  of 
the  Adirondacks  would  have  their 
quick  approval  if  they  knew  all  the 
facts. 

Panther  Mountain  dam  looks  good 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  offers 
benefits  so  tangible  in  economic  val¬ 
ue  that  the  beneficiaries  are  willing 
to  pay  in  hard  cash  all  the  costs 
necessary  to  build,  maintain  and 
operate  it.  Not  a  cent  would  be  added 
to  State  or  Federal  taxes  to  pay  for 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  purely  and  wholly 
a  local  project.  Its  parent,  the 
Black  River  Regulating  District, 
has  planned  the  dam,  would  fi¬ 
nance  and  build  it,  and  then  would 
collect  assessments  to  pay  for  it. 

In  comparison  with  larger  Federal 
projects  conspicuous  in  the  South 
and  West,  Panther  Mountain  dam  is 
logical  to  the  point  of  simplicity.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  complicating 
questions  of  subsidies,  cost  alloca¬ 
tion,  interest  components,  basin  ac¬ 
counts,  valley  authorities,  and  State, 
regional,  or  Federal  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  a  bewildering  technical  ar- 
l'ay,  plague  the  multi-billion-doilar 
plans  for  harnessing  great  rivers  like 
the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri. 
Nevertheless,  Western  projects  get 
built.  In-fighters  there  usually  shy 
away  from  quarreling  about  whether 
to  lay  a  dam  across  a  stream.  They 
hold  their  best  blows  for  use  in  de¬ 
termining  who  will  pay  the  bill  and 
who  will  control  the  water.  The  West 
has  learned  that  conservation  of 
water  resources  is  essential  to  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  The  East  has  only  begun 
to  read  the  hard  lesson. 

In  any  event,  Western  projects 
rarely,  if  ever,  strike  a  snag  like  the 
one  which  threatens  to  sink  Panther 
Mountain  dam  forever.  By  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  geography  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  topography,  the  site 
is  inside  the  famous  blue  line  which 
delineates,  at  least  in  fiction,  the 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve.  Thus 
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Photos:  Watertown  Daily  Times 
The  Black  River  at  Flood  Stage 

Without  control  at  Panther  Mountain,  the  Black  River  flour  swells  in  winter 
thaw  to  spill  over  its  banks  in  Lewis  County,  flooding  farms  and  highioays 
and  forming  the  perennial  “Lake  Leiois” — temporary,  unwanted  and  costly. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Stillwater  Reservoir 

Ice-locked  waters  of  Stillwater  Reservoir,  inside  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve,  will  be  released  safely  through  the  Black  River  Regulating  Dis¬ 
trict  dam  to  floiv  to  Lake  Ontario  in  the  dry  season  without  adding 

to  flood  hazards. 


the  opposition  has  had  the  use  of  a 
blue  herring  to  delude  conservation 
fanatics  into  attacking  the  dam  and 
to  deny  the  Black  River  Valley  the 
undisputed  and  indisputable  bene¬ 
fits  the  dam  would  assure  in  flood 
control,  power  production,  improved 
water  supplies,  pollution  protection, 
and  higher  employment. 

The  misleading  bias  is  silhouetted 
sharply  by  the  success  of  the  Black 
River  District  with  Stillwater  Reser¬ 
voir,  an  earlier  river  regulating  pro¬ 
ject.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  vehe¬ 
ment  protests  against  the  Panther 
Mountain  site,  the  District  can  claim 
a  double  victory  for  Stillwater  on 
Beaver  River.  Not  only  has  the  Dis¬ 
trict  removed  virtually  all  flood 
danger  from  the  valley  of  the  Beaver, 
a  tributary  to  the  Black,  but  the 
District  was  successful  in  locating 
the  pool  on  land  largely  State-owned 
and,  in  odd  contrast  with  the  present 
controversy,  inside  the  boundary  of 
the  forest  preserve. 

As  every  New  York  school  boy 
learns,  the  blue-lined  preserve  is 
sacrosanct.  By  constitutional  fiat  it 
is  to  remain  forever  wild.  Written 
into  the  constitution  in  1894,  the 
guarantee  undoubtedly  represented 
the  best  conservation  thinking  of  its 
lay.  Certainly  the  theory  of  a  wilder- 
ess  inviolate  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  State  was  an  honest  re¬ 
action  against  19th  century  lumber- 
:nen  whose  plundering  practice  of 
"cut  out  and  get  out”  left  barren 
lands  in  their  wake  as  they  moved 
to  new  forests  in  the  West.  Today 
there  are  no  vast  new  expanses  of 


virgin  timber  awaiting  the  axe. 
Lumbermen  have  learned  the  virtues 
and  the  practices  of  timberland 
management.  Now  trees  are  a  crop 
to  be  cut  with  an  eye  on  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present. 

But  the  blue-lined  barrier  has  be¬ 
come  encysted  in  the  constitution 
against  all  appeals  to  common  sense,  i 
Psychologists  can  point  out  that  its  j 
retention  reflects  the  smart  of  a  ! 
guilt  complex.  For  the  blue  line  is 
a  deceptive  boundary.  The  Adiron¬ 
dack  preserve  is,  in  realty,  a  bough- 
ten  park  widely  intermixed  with  pri¬ 
vate  lands.  In  fact,  an  exact  count 
shows  that  less  than  half  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  blue  line — 5,475,000 
acres  in  all —  is  State  land.  There  are 
villages  and  cities,  commercial  tim- 
berlands,  private  parks,  summer  cot¬ 
tages,  hotels,  motels  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  summer  and  winter 
resorts  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
To  the  dismay  of  those  who  love  the 
Adirondacks,  some  of  it  has  an  un¬ 
mistakably  honky-tonk  air.  The 
guarantee  of  wilderness  undefiled  is 

excellent  salve  to  sooth  the  smart  no 
♦- 

matter  what  the  cost  in  wasted  re- 
cources. 

An  appeal  to  the  blue-line  fetish 
was  a  deadly  weapon  for  the  enemies 
of  Panther  Mountain  dam  although 
they  fumbled  badly  at  first  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  it.  But,  with  it  once  firmly 
in  hand,  they  used  it  to  incite  nature 
lovers,  Adirondack  addicts  and  ama¬ 
teur  conservationists  to  furious  and, 
up  to  now,  successful  opposition. 

(To  be  Continued) 


More  Cats ,  Less  Rats 


Glancing  over  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  noticed  an 
interesting  article,  entitled  “The 
Troublesome  Rat.” 

This  certainly  gave  some  alarming 
data  about  the  depredations  of  these 
vermin:  how  they  spread  disease  and 
eat  up  profits.  It  reminded  me  of 
what  my  mother  and  father  told  me 
of  the  procedure  followed  by  my 
little  Scottish  grandmother,  who 
pioneered  with  her  five  sons  in 
Nebraska. 

There  were  a  number  of  barn  cats 
who  kept  the  outbuildings  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  rats  and  mice.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  some  warm  fresh 
milk  was  poured  into  the  cats’  pans 
before  the  boys  carried  the  milk  to 
the  house.  That  was  the  cats’  wages 
for  their  work  and,  aside  from  the 
milk,  no  food  was  given  them. 

My  own  father,  when  he  and  my 
mother  set  up  housekeeping,  had  a 
large  tom  who  was  a  fine  hunter. 
Old  Beecher,  as  he  was  called,  caught 
rats  and  even  gophers  and  brought 
them  to  the  house  to  show  them.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  cat 
was  worth  at  least  $25  to  him  be¬ 


cause  of  his  vigilance  against  rats. 

Perhaps  many  people  are  over¬ 
looking  the  value  of  a  husky  barn 
cat  or  two  on  the  farms.  I  have  read 
some  strange  statements  recently 
about  people’s  dislike  for  cats,  or 
their  thoughtless  mistreatment  of 
cats.  Recently  I  read  of  a  minister 
in  Indiana  (I  believe)  who  instituted 
“cat  hunts”  and  had  his  parishioners 
hunt  cats  to  sell  so  that  they  could 
use  the  money  for  their  charitable 
work.  The  newspaper  story  spoke  of 
81  cats  captured  for  this  purpose  at 
one  hunt.  I  should  hate  to  live  in  a 
town  where*  all  the  cats  were  de¬ 
stroyed! 

While  noting  these  facts,  I  also 
saw  something  in  the  Manchester 
(England)  Guardian  Weekly  which 
confirms  the  idea  that,  when  the 
balance  of  nature  is  upset,  a  pest 
usually  moves  in.  I  enclose  the  clip¬ 
ping  which  has  to  do  with  the  speed 
with  which  rats  and  foxes  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  and  ferocity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  rabbits.  It 
shows  the  delicate  balance  which  can 
be  so  easily  upset — by  accident  or 
sometimes  by  stupidity!  i.  m. 


for 

a  ■ 


ALL-WEATHER  Protection 
.  with  USS  SIBRseaL 


Whether  you  plan  to  lay  StormSeal  on  top  of  your  old  roof  or  on 
new  construction  .  .  .  hammer,  nails,  a  pair  of  tin  snips,  and  you're 
ready  to  go  to  work.  With  StormSeal  it's  easy  to  give  your  barn 
that  clean,  uniform  appearance. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  commercial  gal¬ 
vanized  coating,  and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality 
coating.  Your  StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of  acces¬ 
sories,  to  give  your  installation  a  “custom-fit"  look. 

In  addition  to  StormSeal,  U.  S.  Steel  also  makes  top-quality 
l1/*"  and  2V2"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and 
siding. 

Look  at  StormSeal  the  next  time  you  visit  your  dealer.  You 
can’t  beat  it  for  fire,  weather  and  corrosion  protection,  and  it's  tops 
in  lightning  safety  when  properly  grounded.  It  lasts  for  years. 
Don’t  forget  to  look  for  these  five  distinctive  features  available  only 
in  StormSeal: 

1.  Pressure  Lip.  Slight  depression  in 
lower  end  of  sheet  for  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping 
sheets  at  end  laps. 

2.  Triple  Cross  Crimp.  Three  dams 
stop  rain  from  being  blown  un¬ 
der  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by 
capillary  action. 

3.  Twin  Drain.  Double  safety  drains 
trap  any  moisture  that  might  get 
into  lap  areas  and  drain  it  off. 

4.  Fiat  Top  Seams.  Make  nailing 
easy. 

5.  Tension  Curve.  Slight  arch  to 
each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly 
to  roof  decking. 


USS  StormSeal  is  made  from  steel  sheets  coated  with  a  certified, 
uniform,  protective  zinc  coating,  produced  in  accordance  with 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  Witiiam  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Save  s5  an  Acre  on  Seed  Costs  Alone! 


O  A  Thermoid  Band  Seeder  can  save  you  up  to  50%  on  seed  costs . . . 
give  y  ou  28%  more  yield.  Accurate  seed  placement  behind  disc  openers 
insures  germination  close  to  the  surface  (see  diagram).  You  eliminate 
seedling  failures  and  get  hardier,  more  drought  resistant  plants.  Fits 
practically  all  drills.  Only  $  1 .60  per  opener . 

0  Thermoid  Neoprene  Fertilizer  Hose  is  an  extremely  flexible  hose  that 
lasts  three  times  longer  than  steel  tubes  .  .  .  won’t  collapse  from  wear 
or  clog  from  corrosion.  Designed  to  fit  practically  all  drills. 
Only  $  1 .85  per  opener . 


Distributed  in  your  area  by: 

Ontario  Groin  Drill  Co.,  Eos}  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
G.L.F.  Form  Supplies,  Ithocc,  N.  Y. 


Stretch  yovr  farm  dollars  with  Thermoid  Rubber 


”1  still  soy,  whaFs  wrong  with  just  plain 
Bethlehem  Fence?” 


WOODWORKING  FOR  BEGINNERS  is  c  32-poge  booklet  published  by  o  rurol  center  which  speciolixes  In  recrea¬ 
tion,  handicrafts  and  home  improvement.  This  "how-to-do-it"  booklet,  prepared  for  use  by  leaders  of  boys  ond 
girls  between  the  opes  of  seven  and  twelve,  describes  ond  illustrates  twelve  projects  such  os  poper  knives  ond 
necktie  rocks.  For  your  free  copy,  write  Fubikcf  ons  Dtp).,  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Po. 


Farm  Products  Dept., Trenton,  N.J. 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

SY  S.  K.  SOMMERS 


Radiant  Heat  in  Concrete  blocks  or  bricks  just  at  the  joints  in 
pjoor  the  liners.  This  of  course  ties  the 

.  .  liner  to  the  chimney  proper  and  any 

i  would  like  to  receive  any  infor-  movement  of  the  chimney,  except  for 
mation  you  might  have  on  concrete  at  the  cap,  will  almost  certainly  leak 
foi  house  floors,  and  how  to  lay  the  in  time.  In  this  situation  you  have  a 
pipes  in  it.  I  intend  to  build  the  pocket  for  the  trapping  of  gases, 
house  on  a  concrete  slab.  i.  m.  which  might  well  be  a  hazard. 

The  sub-base  under  the  concrete  _ 

slab  may  be  crushed  stone,  six  inches  c 

thick  and  well  tamped,  or  thoroughly  Seepage  from  Reservoir 

tamped  earth.  Do  not  use  cinders  as  I  built  a  reservoir  eight  feet  deep 

the  unburned  portions  promote  the  of  stone,  cemented  together,  about 
formation  of  deteriorating  acids.  a  foot  thick.  It  heaved  and  cracked. 

The  concrete  is  made  of  one  part  Now  I  have  laid  a  cement  block  wall 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  building  inside  of  the  stone  wall  and  have 
sand  and  three  parts  crushed  stone  poured  pure  cement  between  the  two 
or  small  gravel,  poured  about  four  walls,  also  filling  block  holes,  and 
inches  thick.  Between  the  edge  of  painted  inside  with  a  watertight 
the  slab  and  the  outside  foundation  preparation.  But  still  the  water  goes 
walls  insert  some  insulating  material  through  all  three  walls  into  a  ditch 
about  two  inches  thick.  This  material  outside  walls.  Would  the  mixture 
should  extend  down  to  the  frost  between  the  walls  down  to  freezing 
level,  or  it  may  be  turned  in  under  depth  prevent  the  seepage  of  surface 
the  crushed  stone  sub-base  or  under  water?  I  have  only  poured  cement 
the  slap,  for  about  24-30  inches.  A  part  way  up,  so  I  could  still  do  this, 
vapor  barrier  is  placed  between  the  Pennsylvania  j.  e.  s. 

sub  base  and  the  slab.  This  may  be  Did  you  use  at  least  two  coats  of 

Sisalcraft  building  paper  or  30  lb.  water-cement  paint?  One  coat  is  sel- 
slaters  felt.  dom  adequate. 

The  heating  coils  are  supported  on  Is  the  bottom  of  your  reservoir 
blocking  to  establish  the  desired  floored  with  concrete?  If  not,  install 
depth  in  the  concrete.  If  there  is  a  floor*  with  concrete  containing  an 
some  doubt  about  the  stability  of  the  additive  designed  to  produce  denser 
sub-base  under  the  concrete,  a  rein-  concrete. 

forcing  mesh  should  be  used.  The  If  I  correctly  understand  your  de¬ 
coils  may  be  supported  on  the  mesh  scription  of  the  reservoir,  your 
prior  to  pouring  the  concrete.  -  trouble  is  not  from  surface  water  but 
Copper  coils,  preformed  at  the  fac-  Quite  the  opposite.  Therefore  the  use 
tory  for  slab  installation,  are  now  of  puddled  clay  would  not  be  as  help- 
available  in  50-foot  lengths,  either  ful  as  a  more  watertight  job  on  the 
half  inch  or  three-eighths  inch  tub-  inside  of  the  surface. 

ing.  They  can  be  adjusted  to  various  - 

spacings  from  about  five  to  18  inches.  Paint  for  ^^ood  Gutters 


Flue  in  Cement  Block 
Chimney 

I  plan  to  build  a  chimney  out  of 
cement  blocks  and  would  like  to 
know  how  much  space  should  be  be¬ 
tween  flue  and  cement  block,  or  how 
loose  the  flue  can  be  in  the  block, 
and  if  the  space  should  be  filled  with 
mortar.  I  have  been  told  it  should  be 
left  open,  that  the  flue  is  bound  to 
crack  if  it  gets  hot  and  is  tight  in 
the  block.  Would  the  flue  stay  in 
place  if  the  space  is  %  in.  or  more  on 
each  side?  j.  v. 

If  you  use  standard  chimney  block 
units,  there  will  be  adequate  space 
for  liners.  The  question  of  filling,  or 
not  filling,  the  space  between  the  tile 
and  the  blocks  varies  among  experi¬ 
enced  masons.  The  better  job  will 
probably  be  had  by  filling  the  space 
solid  with  a  slush  consistency  of  mor¬ 
tar.  In  the  event  the  chimney  settles 
or  moves  enough  to  cause  any  crack¬ 
ing  or  dislodging  of  the  liners,  the 
solid  layer  of  slush  mortar  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  danger  of  gases  or  sparks 
leaking  out  of  the  flue. 

Some  masons  prefer  to  fill  the 
space  between  the  liner  and  the 


We  have  wooden  gutters  on  the 
roof  of  our  building  which  are  old 
and  now  leak.  The  thought  is  that  we 
might  paint  them  with  a  roof  paint 
or  roof  cement  to  make  them  water¬ 
proof.  Could  you  tell  us  what  we 
might  use  for  this  purpose  which 
would  still  leave  the  water  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  drinking  purposes?  h.  k.  e 

You  can  obtain  an  asphalt-alum¬ 
inum  paint  at  any  building  supply 
or  farm  supply  store.  It  spreads  eas¬ 
ily  and  will  provide  a  suitable  cover 
and  sealer  as  well  as  improving  the 
appearance.  At  a  glance  it  appears 
like  standard  aluminum  paint. 

Of  course,  if  the  gutters  are  rot¬ 
ting,  you  cannot  expect  a  lasting  job. 


Removing  Ochre  from  Well 
Wafer 

Perhaps  you  can  let  me  know  the 
possibilities  of  removing  ochre  from 
the  water  of  a  drilled  well,  if  you 
know  of  any  cases  of  this  sort  where 
the  water  was  successfully  cleared,  I 
would  appreciate  your  advice  k.  s. 

The  best  way  to  remove  ochre  and 
other  foreign  matter  of  a  solid  nature 
in  water  is  to  install  a  filter  type 
water  conditioner. 


Do  You  Need  a  Level? 

This  level,  made  of  extruded  aluminum,  can 
come  in  handy  for  a  number  of  jobs — laying 
brick,  erecting  a  fence,  putting  up  shelves, 
adding  a  room,  building  a  chicken  house, 
leveling  concrete  forms,  and  setting  pumps. 
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Revolution  in  Farm  Buildings 


(Continued  from  Page  123) 
a  contractor,  or  even  get  competi¬ 
tive  bids  from  several. 

What  Manufacturers  Are  Offering 

In  the  years  since  World  War  If 
an  increasing  number  of  new  farm 
building  types  have  come  on  the 
market,  as  well  as  an  amazing  vari¬ 
ety  of  metal  and  processed  building 
sheets.  Many  specialties  are  offered 
such  as  pressure-treated  poles  and 
lumber;  laminated  arches;  metal  con¬ 
nectors;  and  ready-made  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  other  pieces  of  equipment 

Many  complete  buildings  are  now 
available,  either  as  prefabricated 
structures,  manufactured  units  ready 
for  erection  on  the  farm,  or  "pack¬ 
age”  jobs  sold  as  catalog  items  and 
priced  complete  and  erected.  They 
vary  greatly  in  type.  Perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  are  the  round  steel 
grain  bin  of  galvanized  sheets  and 
similar  buildings  that  are  perforated 
and  ventilated  for  storing  ear  corn  or 
chopped  hay. 

The  newest  types  of  manufactured 
buildings  are  classed  as  “utility” 
buildings  or  “general  purpose”  struc¬ 
tures.  They  serve  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses — mainly  for  machinery  storage, 
hay  and  bedding  storage,  livestock 
shelters  or  pen  barns  for  dairy  herds. 
Occasionally  they  are  used  for  corn 
and  grain  storage  if  ventilating  fans 
are  provided  or  as  poultry  and 
brooder  houses  if  closed  and  suitably 
insulated. 

The  principal  types  of  manufac¬ 
tured  buildings  are:  laminated  arch 
buildings  with  any  one  of  several  cov¬ 
erings;  wood  frames  with  metal  cov¬ 
erings;  all-metal  with  steel  frames 
and  steel  or  aluminum  covering;  and 
frameless  steel  buildings  that  are  de¬ 
signed  with  heavy  gauge  metal  and 
deep  corrugations  or  ribs  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  strength.  Both 
straight  walls  with  gabled  roofs  and 
arched  shapes  are  on  the  market. 

The  attractive  features  of  the  man¬ 
ufactured  buildings  of  the  utility 
type  are  the  relatively  low  cost,  the 
ease  with  which  farmers  can  buy 
them  and  arrange  for  their  erection, 
and  the  many  variations  that  can  be 
managed.  You  can  have  your  choice 
of  sizes;  the  interior  space  can  be 
arranged  to  fit  your  special  needs. 
The  buildings  may  or  may  not  be 
floored.  They  may  be  open  on  one 
side  or  fully  enclosed  and  fitted  with 


windows  and  overhead  or  sliding 
doors.  Other  facilities  may  be  added 
as  desired  in  the  way  of  lights,  water 
supply,  heating  system,  ventilating 
fans,  insulation  or  operating  equip¬ 
ment.  Generally,  these  buildings  can 
be  converted  from  one  use  to  another 
without  much  expense  or  labor. 

Pole  Type  Buildings 

In  many  areas,  the  “pole  frame” 
has  become  a  most  popular  type  of 
construction.  The  structure  consists 
essentially  of  pressure-treated  soft¬ 
wood  poles  set  about  five  feet  in  the 
ground;  a  curtain  wall  of  treated 
planks  from  ground  line  or  below  up 
to  the  sill;  dimension  lumber  roof 
framing,  braces,  girts,  nailing  strips, 
etc.;  wood  or  metal  siding;  and  metal 
roofing. 

The  “pole  frame”  is  actually  a  very 
old  type  of  construction,  but  it  is  new 
in  the  sense  that  pressure-treated 
materials  are  used  for  durability.  At 
the  same  time,  the  “pole  frame” 
symbolizes  a  new,  open  type  of  con¬ 
struction  in  contrast  with  the  typical 
masonry  foundation,  stud  frame,  and 
nearly  all-wood  construction. 

Pole  buildings  are  certain  to  be 
widely  used,  not  only  because  the 
materials  are  readily  available  at  rel¬ 
atively  low  cost,  but  also  because  the 
construction  is  simple,  a  masonry 
foundation  is  not  required,  and  the 
owner  can  do  most  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction  work.  Although  generally 
quite  low  in  cash  cost,  the  pole  frame 
is  not  a  “cheap”  building.  It  is  as 
good  and  as  expensive  as  many  other 
types,  if  made  of  good  quality  mate¬ 
rials,  hired  or  contract  labor  is  used 
for  erection;  doors,  floors,  and  win¬ 
dows  are  included;  clear-span  roof 
trusses  are  used;  and  interior  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed. 

Along  with  these  new  types  of 
buildings,  designed  to  meet  modern 
production  requirements,  the  farmer 
has  an  ever-increasing  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  repairing  and  remodeling 
his  old  buildings  or  constructing  new 
ones.  Especially  important  are  the 
panels,  sheets,  or  large  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  plywood,  cement-as¬ 
bestos  sheets,  fiberboard,  hard  panel- 
board,  gypsum  board  and  insulation. 
These  materials  are  readily  applied, 
often  without  skilled  labor,  to  gain 
wanted  values  like  washable  surfaces, 
weather  tightness,  fire  protection,  in¬ 
sulating  values  and  durability. 


Tractor-Trailer  for  Snow 
Operations 

The  tractor-trailer  combination  is 
an  indispensable  convenience.  It 
serves  the  year  around.  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  ice  and  snow  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  car  to  negotiate  crude 
back  roads  and  cart  paths,  this  trac¬ 
tor-drawn  trailer  manages  wonder¬ 
fully.  Together  our  tractor  and 
trailer  have  performed  a  hundred- 
and-one  chores  on  our  farm.  It  has 
hauled  from  the  woods  to  the  saw 
rig  practically  all  the  firewood  our 


family  uses.  It  transports  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  crops  from  the 
gardens,  even  hauls  hay  in  when 
necessary.  It  can  go  places  where  a 
large  dump  truck  fails;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  dump  truck  or  similar 
truck,  it  surely  is  a  “must.”  Without 
horses  every  farmer  needs  some 
means  of  farm  and  backwoods  trans¬ 
portation.  Incidentally,  we  replaced 
our  horses  with  a  dump  truck,  then 
replaced  our  dump  truck  with  this 
trailer-tractor  combination. 

Connecticut  m.  e.  m. 


A  tractor-trailer  combination  can  perform  a  hundred-and-one  useful  chores 
on  the  farm.  Here  M.  E.  Mar-tin,  Baltic,  Conn.,  vises  one  to  haul  ashes  and 
refuse.  The  snow  is  little  challenge  to  a  tractor  with  chains. 
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Hard,  Smooth  —  Non-Porou  , 

The  water  test  proves  that  VIBRA- 
THERM  staves  will  not  absorb  v  • 
ter  like  ordinary  concrete  sta 
And — a  stave  that  won’t  absorb  v:  ■■ 
ter  is  less  likely  to  absorb  corro-  l-,-. 
silage  juices,  too! 


Here’s  strength  .  .  .  Acid-Resistance  .  .  .  Insulation. 
.  .  ,  Beauty  —  never  before  possible  in  a  concret  ' 
silo!  Heart  of  this  new  CRAINE  CONCRETE-. 
SILO  is  the  rugged  VIBRA-THERM  stave  tii 
stave  with  insulating  air  spaces  that  keep  natur 
heat  IN  —  weather  OUT.  See  —  and  compare  — 
and  you’ll  agree  the  CRAINE  is  your  best  con¬ 
crete  buy  for  years  of  profitable  feeding ! 


Extra  Thick  for  Extra  Strengt 1 

Each  VIBRA-THERM  stave  is 
full  3  fit  inches  thick  .  .  .  produced  b 
a  special  vibrated-cast  process  f,- 
uniform  density  of  concrete.  Th 
process — plus  the  scientific  truss  d  - 
sign  and  extra  thickness,  results 
strength  2  '/z  TIMES  GREATE.. 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 


Tongue  and  Grooved 
on  Ail  Four  Sides 


Staves  lock  securely  and  smooth’; 
on  all  four  sides  with  adjoining  stav  - 
— to  make  a  fortress-like  silo  tower 
that  will  stand  any  test  of  time  or 
weather. 


.  Craine 


The  beautiful  Craine  6-cell  Tile  Stave  Silo  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unaffected  by  silage  acids  - — -  that’s  why  it’s 
a  permanent  investment  in  good  feeding  and  good 
farming!  The  famous  6-cell  Tile  Stave  provides  great 
strength  .  .  .  has  a  double  row  of  dead  air  spaces  for 
insulation  to  protect  silage  and  retain  all  the  feeding 
values  in  the  crops  you  store  in  it! 


Acid-Proof 

Tile  stave  is  absolutely 
acid-proof,  and  special  as¬ 
phalt  caulking  compound 
seals  all  joints,  to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be 
damaged  by  silage  acids. 


Built  for  the  Ages 

Sturdy  door  frames  are 
fitted  with  insulators  and 
gaskets,  smooth  and  flush 
on  the  inside,  to  form  part 
of  a  perfect  wall. 


Reinforced 

After  tile  staves  are  in 
place,  close-spaced  steel 
hoops  are  adjusted  for 
proper  tension.  Skilled 
Craine  crews  erect  silo 
fast  —  and  right. 


See  your  Craine  Dealer  .  .  . 
or  mail  coupon  for  details, 
photos  and  prices.  Five 
great  Craine  Silos  to  choose 
from — one  is  best  for  your 
farm! 


Take  3  years  to  pay ! 


CRAINE,  INC.,  225  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  facts  on  silo  checked  below: 

C  Concrete  CH  6-cell  Tile  CD  Tile  Block 

CD  Triple  Wall  CD  Wood  Stave 

I  Plan  to  use  it  for  □  Corn  Q  Grass  □  Other .  1 

J 

II 

Name . - .  I 

I 

Address . . . .  j 

City .  .  State  ..... 
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to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  lor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

“There  is  a  Tide  .  . 

0  question  about  it:  dairy  farmers  are 
concerned  as  to  the  future,  disillusioned 
at  most  of  their  leadership,  and  thoroughly 
aware  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  they 
must  do  it  themselves. 

The  New  York  milkshed  is  already  well 
posted  on  the  activities  of  the  Oneonta  Dairy 
Committee  during  the  past  five  months.  They 
know,  too,  that  Columbia  County  dairymen 
have  be.en  meeting  together  to  form  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Now.  out  in  Cayuga  County,  a  similar 
movement  is  under  way. 

None  of  these  groups  has  for  its  aim  the 
weakening  or  destruction  of  existing  organi¬ 
zations:  actually  they  may  be  awakened  and 
strengthened.  These  farmers  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  for  something  that  the  present  leader¬ 
ship,  in  the  main,  has  failed  to  furnish — edu¬ 
cation  certainly,  and,  if  possible,  farmer- 
conceived  policy  making— and  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  try  to  do  something  about  it  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  movement  that  deserves  re¬ 
spect  and  inspires  confidence. 

Last  month,  the  Oneonta  Dairy  Committee 
met  with  Governor  Harriman  and  requested 
greater  cooperation  by  the  State  in  aiding 
farmers.  The  Committee  asked  for  a  full- 
fledged  investigation  of  the  price  spread  and 
also  of  dealers’  milk  manufacturing  operations 
— but  not  by  the  Erwin  Commission;  the  repeal 
of  the  monopoly-breeding  licensing  laws;  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  gallon  jug,  and  disapproval  of 
bloc  voting  by  cooperatives;  and  a  study  of  a 
terminal  market  program  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  some  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the 
present  milk  distribution  system.  Within  a 
week  after  this  meeting,  the  Governor  an¬ 
nounced  that  “we  have  not  been  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  spread,”  and  “we  want  to 
see  if  there  are  more  efficient  ways  of  distri¬ 
buting  milk.” 

It  would  thus  appear  that  some  progress  is 
already  being  made;  small  progress,  perhaps, 
but  at  least  progress.  And  it  can  be  attributed 
only  to  farmers  who  decided  to  do  something 
themselves  because  so  few  of  their  leaders 
seem  disposed  to  do  anything  but  preserve 
their  own  personal  positions  and  expense 
accounts. 

No  dairyman  is  being  deluded  by  the  super 
pool  plan  that  is  now  in  effect  for  three 
months.  The  pennies  it  will  add  to  the  milk 
check  do  not  allay  his  concern  for  the  future. 
Nor  are  many  being  “taken  in”  by  the  re¬ 
newed  attempt  to  tinker  with  the  Class  I-A 
price. 

Thinking  farmers  realize  they  have  been 
negligent  too  long  and  that,  as  a  result,  they 
are  once  again  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
They  are  determined  to  do  something  about 
it  and,  as  the  weeks  pass,  this  sentiment  is 
widening  and  growing  stronger.  Though  no 
one  can  as  yet  foretell  the  eventual  results,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of 
the  poet  that  could  fit  this  situation  so  aptly: 

“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  when  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune.” 


Like  Oil  and  Water 

UST  as  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  so  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  staff  of  nations.  History  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  the  ultimate  dependence  of 
a  country's  economy  upon  its  agriculture.  A 
decline  and  fall  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
weakening  in  the  agricultural  structure. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  we 
read  W.  W.  Rostow's  searching  article  on 
communism  in  agriculture  in  this  month’s 
Harpers  Magazine,  under  the  title  “Marx  was 
a  City  Boy.” 

Mr.  Rostow's  contention  is  that  neither  Karl 
Marx  nor  Lenin  ever  understood  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  present  Kremlin  and  Peiping 
leaders  are  pursuing  the  same  blunder  which 
may  eventually  be  fatal  to  the  communist 
cause,  at  least  in  China  and  the  satellite 
countries. 

There  was  no  place  for  the  farmer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rostow,  in  the  Marxian  scheme  of 
things.  He  was  to  be  just  another  industrial 
worker.  Ironically,  the  Russian  peasant  was 
at  first  given  a  relatively  free  hand  in  order 
to  save  the  country  from  famine,  and  Russian 
agriculture,  sustained  by  individual  incentive, 
revived.  This  policy  was  reversed  in  1929  when 
collectivization  was  invoked  with  an  iron  fist. 
The  results  have  not  been  good.  Agricultural 
output  sagged  and  is  still  sagging  and,  al¬ 
though  the  Moscow  elite  are  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  an  eventual  decision,  they  still 
refuse- to  reverse  their  program  of  collectivi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Rostow  points  out  that,  since  Russia 
could,  if  it  had  to,  produce  and  export  enough 
industrial  goods  to  buy  food  abroad,  the 
communists  do  not  yet  have  to  make  that 
final  decision. 

China,  however,  according  to  this  writer, 
presents  a  much  more  explosive  situation. 
There,  collectivization  is  a  “must”  since  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  peasants  and,  if  80  per 
cent  were  free,  communism  could  not  succeed. 
Yet,  because  of  its  ever-increasing  population 
and  its  lack  of  industrialization,  China  can¬ 
not  afford  to  reduce  its  agricultural  output. 
Starvation  might  be  the  only  alternative,  but 
that  would  be  a  mighty  poor  advertisement 
for  communism  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
contrast  to  the  healthy  agricultural  strides  now 
being  made  in  neighboring  India. 

Mr.  Marx  could,  if  he  desired,  have  read 
and  perhaps  been  persuaded  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said: 

“Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most 
valuable  citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and 
wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests,  by  the 
most  lasting  bonds.” 

Instead,  Mr.  Marx  and  his  followers  have 
tried  to  mix  oil  and  water,  and  not  only  have 
the  results  not  been  especially  effective,  but 
the  experiment  may  eventually  explode  the 
myth  held  out  by  the  communists  as  a  lure 
to  the  yet  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


Are  Farm  Buildings  Necessary? 

ROM  the  beginning  of  time  the  farmer  has 
always  sought  to  have  his  livestock  well 
protected  and  his  crops  under  cover.  Nobody 
quite  wants  to  live  and  work,  or  let  his  pro¬ 
duct  and  equipment  stand,  in  unaffected 
nature.  Nor  could  or  should  he. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  neverthe¬ 
less,  for  getting  back  to  nature  in  buildings, 
especially  in  farm  buildings.  Is  it  not  natural 
for  livestock  to  eat?  Why  not,  then,  build  the 
barn  to  let  them  feed  themselves?  Why  not 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  force  of  gravity 
in  building  for  the  handling  of  feed,  crops, 
water  and  supplies?  Are  not  farm  animals 
more  vigorous  and  more  productive  in  the 
natural  out-of-doors?  Why  build  “hot  houses” 
for  them? 

These  questions  are  considered  by  Deane 
G.  Carter  in  his  thoughtful  article,  “The 
Revolution  in  Farm  Buildings”,  beginning  on 
page  122  of  this  issue.  He  considers,  too, 
technical  and  mechanical  improvements  in 
farm  buildings  as  they  have  been  determined 
and  encouraged  by  general  changes  in  our 
whole  agriculture  over  the  past  25  years.  Sure¬ 
ly  a  change  of  farm  construction  is  upon  us — 
some  men  think  the  whole  established  thought 


and  practice  of  building  barns  and  sheds 
should  be  thrown  out  and  a  new  start  made — 
and  it  is  timely  now  to  read,  reflect  and  act 
upon  it.  We  can  always  find  better  and  more 
efficient  means  to  store  crops,  protect  live¬ 
stock,  save  labor  and  display  herds  and  flocks. 
Farm  buildings  are  taking  shape  differently 
than  they  did  10,  20 — yes,  even  five — years  ago. 
With  an  eye  to  nature  and  to  science,  the  wise 
farmer  today  asks  that  whatever  goes  between 
the  foundation  ( if  there  is  one )  and  the  ridge¬ 
pole  of  his  new,  or  even  old,  building  must 
prove  itself  in  dollar-and-cents  value. 


What  Farmers  Say 

CONSUMER  MILK  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK, 
AND  ELSEWHERE 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  a  number  of  years  and  your  editorials 
on  the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer,  and  the 
wide  spread  in  prices  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  have  interested  me  a  great  deal. 

Last  Summer  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
consumer  prices  of  dairy  products  across  the 
country  and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
something  is  radically  wrong  in  this  great  dairy 
State  of  New  York. 

We  are  currently  paying  88  cents  per  gallon 
for  milk  in  four  one-quart  bottles,  which  is  the 
lowest  price  quoted  in  this  area.  I  believe  the 
delivered  price  is  25  cents  per  quart.  One  farmer 
informed  me  today  that  for  the  price  the  farmer 
is  receiving  we  should  be  getting  milk  at  15 
cents. 

Here  are  some  of  the  prices  we  paid  on  our 
trip  across  the  country  (you  will  perhaps  notice 
that  in  some  of  the  States  which  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  dairy  States  the  price  is  below  that  of 
the  Buffalo  area): 

Near  Mansfield,  Ohio,  two  quarts  30  cents; 
Central  Illinois,  19  cents;  Indianapolis,  Ind..  16.5 
cents;  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  25-28  cents  (this 
is  largely  arid  land,  not  comparable  to  our  dairy 
region);  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  21  cents  per  qt.,  41 
cents  per  half  gal.;  Oregon,  21  cents;  Montana,  25 
cents  or  more  (likewise  not  a  dairy  region); 
Charleston,  Minn.,  half  gal.  34  cents; 'suburb  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  half  gal.  30  cents  from  a 
vending  machine;  Edina,  Minn.,  half  a  block  from 
the  Minneapolis  city  line,  one  gal.,  54  cents;  near 
Portage,  Wis.,  one  gal.,  52  cents;  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
suburb,  half  gal.,  3D/2  cents;  Milwaukee,  delivered 
price,  half  gal.,  37  cents;  Northern  Indiana,  be¬ 
tween  LaPorte  and  South  Bend,  half  gal.,  31  cents 
from  a  vending  machine. 

My  impression  regarding  the  vending  machine 
was  very  favorable.  The  milk  was  fresh  and  cold. 
For  those  who  preferred,  skim  milk,  that  was 
available  in  some  of  these  places  as  lowy  as  nine 
to  11  cents  per  quart.  I  do  not  know  if  this  was 
a  promotional  idea  but,  during  our  stay  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  one  of  the  large  stores  offered  a  half 
gal.  of  milk  and  one  quart  of  buttermilk,  all  for 
39  cents;  it  was  Sealtest  brand. 

Your  editorials  regarding  the  milk  problem  are 
very  good.  I  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Myers’  five-point 
program,  mentioned  in  one  of  your  recent  issues, 
put  into  effect.  f.  c.  w. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


This  very  short  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  is  just  to  let  you  know  that  I  consider 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  the  only  sincere 
farm  paper  published.  I  especially  admire  your 
editorials  on  the  milk  situation.  The  one,  “More 
Trouble  Ahead”  (Dec.  18),  was  right  to  the 
point.  If  only  our  farm  leaders  could  think  as  you 
do  and  give  honest  facts  instead  of  a  lot  of  hokum, 
many  things  on  the  farm  would  be  different. 

Success  and  good  luck  to  you  in  1955. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  r. 


Brevities 

“Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee:  because  he  tnisteth  in 
thee.”  —  Isa.  26:3. 

New  York’s  1954  grape  crop  is  estimated  at 
76,800  tons.  This  is  14  per  cent  more  than  last 
year,  and  37  per  cent  above  the  past  10-year 
average. 

Cornell  University’s  44th  Farm  and  Home 
Week  will  be  held  on  the  campus  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
March  21-25.  The  theme  of  this  year’s  program  is 
“Using  Today’s  Opportunities  for  Better  Rural 
Living.” 

Baby  chicks  need  a  warm  welcome.  Chicks  re¬ 
quire  a  95  degree  F.  temperature  at  floor  level 
for  the  first  two  days  they  are  in  the  brooder 
house.  After  the  second  day,  lower  the  heat 
gradually  until  it  is  75  degrees,  and  hold  at  that 
level  until  chicks  hre  feathering  and  do  not 
pile  up. 
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The  Bv!  A’r  ^port  Coupe.  You'll  find 
v-i.T  Javoritc  wi<*(l<d  a  djour  (.  r t-\  rolet's 
complete  line  oi  I*5sl*er  Bod$  k  entities. 


under 


Take  your  choice  of  three  great  new  engines— the  “Turbo- 
hire  \  8  and  two  new  “Blue-Flame  (>  s — all  three  packing 
plenty  of  power  to  match  the  Motoramic’s  “let's  go”  look! 
Power  that  adds  excitement  to  Chevrolet's  gliding  smooth 
ride!  Tour  Chevrolet  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  all  the  wonderful  details.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


The 

motormic 


The  vaSve-in-head  V8  as  only  the 
valve-in-head  leader  can  build  it! 

The  new  “  Turbo-Fire  Y8”  (delivering 
162  h.p.  with  an  8  to  1  compression 
ratio!)  is  available  with  new  standard 
transmission  or  with  the  extra-cost 
options  of  Powergiide  or  Overdrive. 


Two  new  “Blue-Flame”  6’s! 

The  new  “Blue-Flame  136”  (with 
Powerghtle)  and  the  new  “Blue-Flame 
128,  ’  (yours  with  either  Overdrive  or 
standard  shift).  All  three  of  these  great 
new  engines  are  sparked  by  a  new 
12- volt  electrical  system. 


more 


THAN  A  NEW  CAR 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF 


LOW-COST 


MOTOR  I  N  G  i 


The  BIG  Day  Was 

Butchering  Day 

Hot v  it  was  once  ivhen  the  hogs  were  kill¬ 
ed,  with  some  of  Mother's  oldtime 
special  recipes . 


N  every  person’s  life  there 
are  big  days  that  are  re¬ 
membered  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other.  In  mine  it 
was  butchering  day — a  big 
day,  too,  in  the  lives  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  perhaps  not  to  my  parents, 
who  had  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  see 
to  the  rendering  of  lard,  salting  and 
smoking  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
side  meat  of  the  porkers  we  killed 
for  our  summer  meat.  There  was 


sausage  to  be  ground  and  fried,  then 
packed  in  stone  jars  with  a  covering 
of  lard,  which  kept  the  meat  fresh 
when  stored  in  the  cave. 

About  the  first  of  March,  my  father 
would  remark  that  it  was  time  to 
butcher.  Four  or  five  nice  slioats  had 
previously  been  penned  up  to  fat¬ 
ten  for  the  occasion,  weighing  100- 
200  pounds.  The  evening  before 
butchering  day  was  a  busy  time. 
Father  would  say  to  one  of  the  boys: 
“Jimmy,  get  on  Baldy  and  go  over 


to  see  if  Thompson  and  Smith  can 
help  me  butcher  tomorrow.  Tell  them 
to  bring  their  knives.” 

Whetstones  and  butcher  knives 
were  rounded  up  and  the  largest 
wash  boiler  filled,  ready  to  set  on 
the  stove  the  minute  that  breakfast 
was  cooked.  My  folks  were  fore¬ 
handed  and  nothing  was  left  to 
chance.  Every  mother’s  son  of  us 
went  to  bed  early  so  that  we  could 
get  up  at  chicken-crow.  Five  o’clock 
found  us  eating  a  real  farm  break¬ 
fast — eggs,  bacon,  biscuits,  gravy  and 
coffee,  with  some  of  Mother’s  own 
jelly  for  the  biscuits.  The  water, 
meanwhile,  was  heating  on  the  roar¬ 
ing  fire  in  the  range.  On  many  farms 
there  was  a  big  iron  kettle  in  the 
backyard  and  a  fire  was  built  under 
it  to  heat  water  for  scalding  the 
hair  off  the  hogs.  The  neighbor  men 
began  to  come  early,  their  overall 
jumpers  buttoned  up  tightly  over 
warm  sweaters  and  sharp  butcher 
knives  in  their  mittened  hands.  One 
would  have  a  rifle  if  the  hogs  were 


Kyserike,  New  York 


Frank  Sauer  has  the  answer  to  the  milk-price  squeeze.  It’s 
efficient  high  production.  Look  at  this  herd  record.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  No  fancy  pampered  herd ,  mind  you.  Registered  and 
grade  Holst eins  .  .  .  conditions  any  dairyman  can  duplicate. 


DH1A  Record  (2X) 

Dec.  26,  1953  to  Dec.  25,  1954 
Average  number  cows  ....  22.4 

Average  milk . 13,925  lbs. 

Average  fat .  530  lbs. 

Av.  return  above  feed  cost  .  $320.62 

This  average  includes  nine  first  calf 
heifers,  three  second  calf  heifers.  The  cows 
are  fed  good  mixed  hay,  corn  silage,  good 
pasture.  Their  grain  ration  is  Beacon  '18" 
Test  Cow,  Beacon  Fitting  Ration  and  Be-Co- 
Lass  when  needed. 

Mr.  Sauer  started  dairying  without  previ¬ 
ous  experience  in  1942.  Most  of  the  tillable 
70  acres  is  used  to  produce  hay,  pasture, 
and  some  corn  silage. 

The  herd  has  been  built  up  from  an 
original  8  cows  by  purchases  and  breeding. 
They  now  have  48  head;  22  milkers.  For 
the  last  3  years  they’ve  been  testing,  the 
fat  average  was  over  500  lbs. 

'  Daughter  Hilda  became  interested  in  4-H 
and  later  in  1952  became  National  4-H 
girl  champion. 

The  Sauer  record  is  an  example  of 
intelligent  management  and  efficient  feed¬ 
ing  practices. 


Mr.  Sauer  said,  "/’re  fed  others ,  but  always  come  back  to 
Beacon  .  .  .  the  cows  do  better  and  I  make  out  better  with  Beacon 
Feeds.  I  notice  particularly  that  cows  hold  up  good  in  the  end 
of  their  lactation. 

"/  think  Beacon  will  do  as  much  for  cows  as  you  can  expect. 
It  keeps  them  in  good  flesh.  We  feel  safe  with  the  quantity  we  must 
feed  our  high  producer's.  We  have  very  little  mastitis. 

"Ike  feed  Beacon  Fitting  Ration  to  dry  cows  and  Be-Co-Lass 
about  two  weeks  before  freshening.  I  like  Be-Co-Lass  and  use  it 
with  corn  for  the  young  stock.  If  a  cow  is  off-feed  we  give  Be-Co- 
Lass  to  hold  her  appetite  so  she  won’t  go  down. 

" Beacon  Calf  Starter  is  the  best.  We  follow  the  Beacon  program 
all  the  way  through.  The  Beacon  book,  ' Profitable  Dairy  Man¬ 
agement ’  is  very  helpful.  (Your  copy  free  on  request.) 

" It  pays  to  feed  Beacon.  A  better  dairy  ration  shows-up 
profitably  in  the  milk  pail.” 

DON’T  BE  MISLED  BY  CHEAP  FEED 

We  could  make  Beacon  cheaper  .  .  .  and  sell  it  for  less  .  .  .  but 
experience  shows  higher  feeding  values  pay  at  the  pail.  They 
pay  in  actual  lower  feeding  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
That’s  why  we  make  a  high  quality  feed.  Let  Beacon  help  you 
beat  the  milk  price  squeeze.  See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Va.  and  W.  Va. 


TOP  dxwtynwnr  feh/l 

BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


to  be  shot — a  method  that  didn’t  turn 
out  very  well  if  the  marksman 
missed  his  first  shot.  Or  the  hog 
might  be  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  and  then  stabbed.  I  hate  to 
think  of  this  part,  for  the  execution 
of  the  poor  beasts  was  the  worst  of 
it  all.  One  of  my  friends  said  she 
always  played  loudly  on  her  organ, 
so  she  couldn't  hear  the  squeals  of 
the  pigs.  We  children  would  always 
go  to  the  pen  to  say  a  last  farewell 
to  them  before  departing  for  school. 
One  time  my  little  brother  said: 
“Daddy,  you’ll  kill  ’em  easy;  won’t 
you,  Daddy?” 

Cutting  Up  and  Preparing  Meats 

After  the  killing,  the  hogs  were 
dragged  to  a  previously  prepared 
place  where  they  were  scalded  by 
dipping  them  up  and  down  in  a 
barrel  of  scalding  water  until  the 
hair  could  all  be  scraped  off,  and 
their  skins  were  while  and  clean. 
They  were  then  hung  up  by  the  hind 
legs  to  a  gambrel  stick,  as  it  was 
called,  or  perhaps  a  singletree  from 
a  cultivator  would  be  brought  into 
play.  The  carcasses  were  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  perfectly  cold  after 
dressing  them. 

By  9:30,  the  neighbor  women  had 
assembled  to  help  with  dinner  and 
to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  meat,  trim 
the  heads  and  shoulders  for  sausage 
meat.  The  first  thing  that  was  always 
done  was  to  take  out  the  livers  ana 
put  one  to  soak  in  cold,  salty  water. 
This  fresh  liver,  fried  with  some 
onions,-  formed  the  piece-de-resist¬ 
ance  of  the  noon  meal,  along  with 
baked  potatoes,  boiled  turnips,  corn 
bread,  apple  pie  and  coffee.  Sounds 
indigestible,  but  oh.  how  good  it  did 
taste  and  smell!  From  then  on  we 
had  fresh  meat  in  some  form  every 
day.  Sausage  was  ground  and  sea¬ 
soned,  usually  after  supper,  and 
served  for  breakfast  next  morning. 
Is  there  anything  that  puts  you  in  a 
more  perfect  accord  with  the  world 
than  to  wake  in  a  cold  farm  bedroom 
on  a  chilly  morning  and  think  how 
hard  it  is  going  to  be  to  leave  your 
snug  nest,  but  change  your  mind 
quickly  when  the  odor  of  coffee  and 
frying  country  sausage  drifts  under 
the  door? 

i  We  had  souse,  or  head  cheese, 
liverwurst  and  mince  meat.  Any  one 
who  has  never  eaten  fresh  backbone 
boiled  with  turnips  has  my  sym¬ 
pathy.  And  roast  ribs,  uncracked. 
The  neighbors  who  helped  always 
went  home  laden  with  liver,  ribs  and 
backbone;  also  a  choice  piece  of 
tenderloin.  As  a  rule,  the  shoulders 
were  kept  fresh  to  fry  and  the  hams 
and  side  meat  were  cured  and 
smoked.  Those  hams  tasted  mighty 
good  in  Spring  and  Summer,  with 
gravy  and  lettuce,  tender  and  suc¬ 
culent. 

Oldtime  Homemade  Specials 

My  Pennsylvania  mother  made  a 
dish  that  we  were  always  very  fond 
of  eating;  she  called  it  pudding  meat. 
At  that  time,  if  we  made  more  than 
we  could  use,  we  could  always  sell 
it.  Here  are  some  of  Mother’s  reci¬ 
pes: 

Pudding  Meat — Use  the  head  and 
hocks  of  the  hog.  Some  use  the  liver 
too,  but  we  never  never  cared  for  the 
flavor  it  gave.  Grind  all  the  meat  and 
return  to  the  broth  it  is  cooked  in, 
after  straining  the  broth.  Add  water 
to  make  about  two  parts  of  liquid  to 
one  part  of  meat.  Season  to  taste  and 
|  thicken  with  flour  or  cornmeal  to 
the  consistency  of  mush.  Stir  while 
cooking.  When  fat  rises  to  the  top 
and  the  mixture  drops  from  the 
spoon  in  large  lumps,  it  is  done. 
Season  to  suit  the  taste;  pour  into 
pans  or  crocks  convenient  for  slic¬ 
ing,  and  use  as  wanted.  Dip  slices  in 
flour  and  brown  in  a  frying  pan; 
serve  as  you  do  fried  mush. 

Hogshead  Cheese — To  make  this, 
my  mother  used  the  head  of  a  fresh¬ 
ly  killed  hog,  one  lemon,  one  slice 
of  ham,  two  onions,  thyme,  bayleaf 
and  spices  to  taste;  four  tablespoons 
salt.  Cook  the  whole  head,  which 
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REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  month  <o  mature  age,  200 
head  to  select  from.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R  f.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

bulls  ready  for  service 

OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

JTcgTsTERED  HEREFORDS — Heilers  and  bred  cows, 
some  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  old  son  of  M.  W. 
i  arrv  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herd. 
WIND  ROM  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


_ _ _ —  ntltti  vi  n  i/o  i  v/n  vnui.  - 

Bulls.  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

JTTOR  SALE— REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE  — 
Anrae  with  caives — Erica  breeding.  Herd  bull — Sole i I 
Thickset  Peer  2nd.  0.  B.  DeFRIEST  &  SON 
B  30,  Rivtrhead.  L.  I.  N.  V.  Phone:  Park  7-1599 

—  H  E  R  E  F  0  R  D  S  - - 

if  nterested  in  good  Breeding  Stock  or  Commercial 
-attic  wr.te  for  directory  of  all  Hereford  Breeders  in 
the  state  N.  Y.  STATE  HEREFORD  BREEDERS' 
ASSCC..  ROOM  21.  WING  HALL.  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED 


has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
scraped,  with  eyes  removed.  Add 
salt,  and  the  lemon  cut  in  half.  Cook 
about  four  hours,  or  until  the  meat 
becomes  tender.  Take  out  of  the 
water  and  set  aside  to  cool,  then  skin 
meat  from  the  head  and  save  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Cut 
up  the  entire  head,  ears,  tongue,  in¬ 
to  pieces  about  one  inch  long.  Then 
chop  onions  fine:  put  a  tablespoon 
of  lard  and  the  onions  in. a  pot  and 
smother  them  without  browning. 
Season  well  with  the  thyme,  three 
mashed  cloves,  and  a  dash  of  red 
pepper.  Add  a  tablespoon  of  the 
liquid  the  head  was  cooked  in  and 
let  simmer  gently.  Then  add  one 
pint  of  the  liquid  and  the  peel  of 
one  large  lemon;  pepper  and  season 
highly.  Add  the  head  meat  and  slice 
of  ham  cut.  into  one-inch  pieces,  add 
five  powdered  allspice  buds  and  a 
;  blade  of  chopped  or  powdered  mace, 
j  and  three  cloves,  mashed.  Let  cook 
,  until  it  becomes  a  thick  mass.  Fill  a 
j  bowl  with  the  cheese  and  put  a  close 
fitting  lid  on  top.  Then  put  a  piece 
of  heavy  plank  over  this  and  set  a 
15-pound  weight  on  top.  When  the 
cheese  cools,  which  will  take  about 
five  or  six  hours,  turn  out  and  it  will 
have  taken  the  shape  of  the  bowTl  and 
become  a  fine  head  of  cheese,  ready 
to  serve. 

Here  is  the  way  my  folks  made  de¬ 
licious  home  made  sausage:  20  pounds 
of  tender  pork,  both  fat  and  lean; 
one  teaspoon  of  cayenne  pepper, 
one  cup  fine  salt,  one-third  cup  oow- 
dered  sage,  one-fourth  cup  black 
pepper,  and  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar.  Mix  the  seasoning  and 
sprinkle  over  the  meat;  grind 
through  the  food  chopper.  This  dis- 

_ tributes  the  seasoning  through  the 

a*  bred  gilts.  Also  Service  Boars  sired  by  ihe  meat  far  better  than  when  it  is  added 

1953  Ohio  Jr.  Ch.  Clifford  LeVfcn.  R.  1.  Mi. ton.  ra.  . 

after  grinding.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
press  into  bowls,  or  stone  jars  until 
needed.  Powdered  sage  combines 
with  the  meat  and  eliminates  that 
|  sagev  taste  so  unpleasant  to  many 
.  people.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


SHROPSHIRE  and  OXFORD  YEARLING  EWES 
BRED  TO  OUTSTANDING  RAMS 
REASONABLY  PRICED 

VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  20  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

[  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  E.  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

RE6  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES,  Good  Ones,. 
Reasonable  R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.2,  Bailston  Lake,  N.Y. 


SWINfc 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES 
W  E.  REASONER  S  SON  R  I  D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


1! -  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - 

Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars  all  ages.  Grain  fed. 
Larae  herd.  Shinned  with  doctor’s  health  certificate. 
C.  W.  HILLMnN.  Phone  8481,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

MAPLEH  U  RST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - : - 

Aunust  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilts. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT. _ ST  C W A RTSTO W N.  PA. 


REGISTERED  BERK SHIRES 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
FALL  BOARS 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM. 


HILLSDALE.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  GILTS 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 


- TAMWORTHS:  Registered  tr  Unregistered - 

10  wks.  old.  TAM  WORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELA. 

_ DOGS _ 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ve’.o"“ci0tT.‘ 


Itry  Farn 
P.nnn, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
430:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


PEDIGREE  A1HDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  BEAUTIFUL  FEMALES. 

Registered.  Reasonably  Priced  Stud  Service. 

A.  G.  SHEAFFER.  R.  2.  HOLTWOOD.  PENNA. 

PED.  AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPS:  Champ  Binod- 

Lines.  FRED  WOOD.  DANIELSON.  CONN. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


A.K  C.  Reg.  Golden  Honeys.  Lassie  type.  Sensational. 
Bred  from  hee!  driving  parents.  $35  each.  Also  stud 
service.  RALPH  H.  CARVER.  W.  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

One  English  Shepherd  Cow  Dog,  1*4  years  old  (male) 
guaranteed  to  drive  cows.  Also  one.  female  pup  three 
months  old.  SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


50  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 


MUST  BE  SOLD  OR  MOVED  COME  IN  PERSON. 
.  HEINTZE.  232-15  MERRiCK  BLVD.. 

LAURELTON.  L.  I„  N.  Y.  Phone  Laurelton  5-3958 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PA!D  HOBBY 

'iSousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
—FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care. 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  'ers  who  want  t )  see  yon  start  right! 

American  Babbit  Assn.  38,  AREA  Bldo.  Plttsburo.  Pa. 

WIl  New  Zealand  Rabbits 

RAISE  (the  Baby  Beef)  The  Breed  Most  in  Demand 
Bred  for  Large  Litters,  Fur,  Meat,  Show  and  Labora¬ 
tory.  Pedigreed  Papers  with  all  Sales. 

Guaranteed  to  Register 
Write  for  More  Information  and  Prices 

MELROSE  RABBITRY 

MELROSE  AVE„  LOWELL,  MASS. 

PEDIGREED  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 
invito  BREEDING  STOCK.  ALL  AGES. 

JONAS  N.  BERSBERGER.  BURTON,  OHIO 

.  HORSES  AND  PONIES 

draft  horse  auction 

AT  the  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

o  ...  WEDNESDAY  MARCH  9th 

selling  so  Head  of  PERCHERONS  &  BELGIANS 

r  .  ,  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

o-  0-  HOUSE,  ARCADIA,  INDIANA 

_ CHINCHILLAS _ 

r  SELLING  CHINCHILLAS  AT  HALF  PRICE  — 
w  PISCONSKI,  1436  Seneca  Ave„  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS 


— 'COMPLETE  AUOTION  SERVICE - 

f  rs-  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
rnt>Ti  »  ZOGCs.  Jr.  Auctioneer  —  Sale  ManaQf.r 
PORTLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Skyline  30004 

February  19,  1955 


Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  Dairy¬ 
men  Plan  Organization 

At  a  round-table  gathering  in  the 
Auburn  West  High  School  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  some  50  Cayuga  County  dairy 
farmers  discussed  and  made  plans 
for  a  new  county-wide  organization. 
Addressing  the  group  were  Dr.  Paul 
Newman  and  Dr.  Lew  Mix,  both  of 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  and  William 
Berghold,  publisher  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Concerned  over  producers’  lack  of 
knowledge  and  information  on  the 
complexities  of  milk  pricing  and 
milk  marketing,  and  also  what  they 
consider  to  be  inadequate  producer 
representation  at  milk  hearings  and 
in  legislative  halls,  these  dairymen 
are  agreed  that  an  educational  and 
policy-making  organization  might 
well  be  of  assistance  to  all  dairy 
farmers.  Membership,  it  is  explained, 
would  be  open  to  all  producers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  present  affiliation, 
with  which  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
flict. 

A  resolution  was  therefore  adopted 
to  set  up  Cayuga  County  Dairymen 
for  Action  in  a  proper  corporate 
manner  with  the  necessary  by-laws. 
Until  actual  incorporation  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  elected  the  following 
as  officers:  Robert  Wiggans  of 
Aurora,  chairman;  Harland  Driscoll 
of  Venice  Center,  vice  chairman; 
Wesley  Engst  of  Aurora,  secretary; 
and  John  Fabian  of  Port  Byron, 
treasurer. 

The  next  meeting,  at  which  the 
by-laws  and  method  of  financing  will 
be  agreed  upon,  is  scheduled  for 
February  24  at  8  p.  m.  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Hall  in  Port  Byron. 


Cattle  Clubs  Elect 

AT  N.  Y.  BEEF  BREEDERS 
MEETING 

Harold  Brown  of  Brant  Lake, 
Warren  County,  was  elected  presi¬ 


dent  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Can¬ 
andaigua  of  the  New  York  State 
Beef  Breeders’  and  Feeders’  Im¬ 
provement  Project.  He  succeeds  Jack 
Fredrickson  of  Stanley,  Ontario 
County.  Newly  elected  regional  vice 
presidents  are  Roger  Bradley  of 
Kings  Ferry,  Cayuga  County;  David 
Beresford  of  Delanson,  Schenectady 
County;  Scott  Traxler  of  Dansville, 
Livingston  County,  and  Kingsley 
Greene  of  Franklinville,  Cattaraugus 
County.  Wiliam  Quinn  of  Alton, 
Wayne  County,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Myron  Garrett  of  Geneva, 
Ontario  County,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer. 


NEW  DHIA  CO-OP.  OFFICERS 

Robert  Cullings  of  Scottsville, 
N.Y.,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Cooperative  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Morrisville.  Nathan 
Mosher  of  Verona  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Ralph  Thompson,  Jr., 
of  Clymer  secretary-treasurer.  New 
directors  elected  were  Edgar  H.  Beh¬ 
rens  of  Chatham:  Donald  Kinyon  of 
Marietta;  Walter  Scriver,  Chazy; 
Thompson:  Wallace  Whitley,  Ellis- 
burg;  and  Robert  Wright,  Freevilie. 


New  York  State 
Holstein  Meeting 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  held  its  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January 
24-25.  The  Livingston,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  -  Ontario  County  Holstein 
clubs  were  hosts  to  the  convention 
and  the  general  chairman  was  Carl 
G.  Wooster,  Union  Hill.  Business 
meetings  and  conferences  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  held  and  an  address 
on  “What  Is  Happening  in  the  Milk 
Industry”  was  presented  by  Prof. 
Herrell  DeGraff,  food  economist  from 
Cornell  University.  On  Jan.  26,  the 
annual  Holstein  convention  sale  was 
held  at  Edgerton  Park  in  Rochester. 

Secretary  of*  the  convention  was 
William  Quinn  of  Alton.  George 
Durkee,  Clifton  Springs,  was  treas¬ 
urer. 


Perma.  Turkey  Growers 
Elect  Officers 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Turkey  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  was  held  at  Sellers- 
ville  on  January  17.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Ira  Z.  Gottshall, 
Spring  City;  vice-pres.,  Stanley  Hill, 
Slatington;  secy.-treas.,  Mrs.  Ira 
Shaffer.  Chalfont;  Publicity  and 
Membership  Committee,  Wayne  S. 
Bitting,  chairman,  George  Wentz, 
Allen  George  and  Albert  Palmateer; 
Program  Committee,  Harry  Wentz, 
chairman,  Mrs.  John  Roberts  and 
John  Bourne. 

Mr.  George  reported  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  barbecue  at  the 
Farm  Show  from  which  receipts 
amounted  to  almost  $10,000. 


Angus  to  the  Argentine 

The  first  registered  female  Aber- 
den  Angus  cattle  to  go  from  the 
United  States  to  Argentina,  S.  A., 
were  purchased  for  export  at  the  re¬ 
cent  All  Ankonian  auction  sale  at 
Ankonv  Farm,  Rhine  beck,  N.  Y.,  by 
an  Argentine  buyer  who  bought 
three  cows  for  S17.600  and  a  bull 
for  $5,000.  At  file  sale,  30  bulls  and 
26  heifers  and  cows  sold  for  a  total 
of  $283,000.  an  average  of  S5,065  per 
head.  High  selling  female  of  the  sale, 
junior  yearling  Enchantress  Erica 
F  A  9th,  was  purchased  by  Carlo 
Paterno,  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Ankony  Farm  is  owned 
by  Allan  Ryan  and  Lee  and  Lester 
Leaehman.  Prior  to  the  recent  sale, 
all  Angus  cows  used  for  breeding  in 
Argentina  had  come  from  their  na¬ 
tive  Scotland. 


Keep  feat 

OPEN 

Keep  it 

HEALING 


Keep  it 

MILKING 


Don't  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 

Close  the  Teat  Canal 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medi¬ 
cated  Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  creuile,  non¬ 
irritating  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat 
canal  and  keep  end  of  teat  open  ir.  :ts  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal. 


AATBSKM'TIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  as  an  internal  dressing 
to  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA THIAZOLE  — 
the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  anc!  is  re¬ 
leased  siowiv  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  site  of  trouble  .  .  .  easy  tc  insert. 
Hi  either  large  or  small  teats. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand. 


drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris,  13,  N.Y. 

Large-  pkg.  SI.  00 
(45  l  •■■iii, tors) 
Trial  pkg.  5  04 
(16’  ijiLalors) 


The  Best  Stave  Being  Made7 

THAT'S  WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  ARE  SAYING 
AGOUT  THE  STAVES  IN  THE  CONCRETE 
AND  STEEL 

C0R0ST0NE  SILO 

HERE’S  WHY:  BECAUSE  ITS  STA\ ES  ARE 

Corrugated  and  Vibrated 

HU  INDIVIDUAL  MOLDS 

Yes.  Grade  A  aggregate  and 
premium  cement  arc  care¬ 
fully  vibrated  in  heavy  steel 
molds  for  closer  tolerance, 
maximum  density  and 
strength.  The  corrugations 
give,  you  modern  designed 
“T”  Beam  Action.  And  you 
get  a  silo  which  fits  together 
more  perfectly  for  better 
appearance  and  longer  life. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  its 
low  cost.  Find  out  bow  a 
Corostone  Silo  can  make 
more  profits  for  you. 


Send  for  FREE  descriptive 
folder  TODAY. 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SUO  CO. 

BOX  528-R  WEEBSPORT,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos,  t 

I 


Level  yottr  own  fields,  build 
terraces  —  dams,  fill  gullies, 
maintain  ditches.  HELP  CON¬ 
SERVE  MOISTURE!  Improved 
design  —  front  pick-up,  rear 
gate  spreads  dirt,  as  desired. 

7  models —  1  to  3%  cu.  yds.,  sizes  for  all  tractors. 
FUFF  FOLDER,  full  details,  room  y-s&ving  prices, 
■  nLL  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Ru.-h  card  today! 

THE  SOIL  MOVER  CO. 

DEPT.  R-2,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 
World's  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil- Moving,  Eqpt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  pet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  i  :  : 
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tlglA#  NATURAL 

F§Z>  ww  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from 
returned 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ff™  9 5 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  pcr- 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savmg9 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plate3  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
erun  Ufl  MflMCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
dtriLC  Wll  muiltl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB..  DEPT.  69-82 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Jewelry  easily  and  quickly 
Sell  your  friends.  Send  $1.00 
for  above  lovely  IMPERIAL 
BROACH  with  catalog  and 
color  illustrations. 

Written  Money-back  Guarantee 

ROBERT  H.  MERKEL  INC. 

Box  42  DEPT.  RN5 
Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Often  Due  to  Kidney  Slow-down 


When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  U sed 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Do  Away  with  the  Messy  Problem 

of  Ketchup  and  Syrup.  Use  the  new  soft 
odorless,  tasteless  plastic  containers. 

POST  PAID  $1.50 

GALLAGHER’S  SE R  V 1 C E,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 

and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 

for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  928-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  _ BUFFALO  \.  N  V. 


WOMEN’S  GROUPS:  Earn  $100^ 

$250  or  $500  Cash , 
plus  24  wood 
card  fables 

Your  members  simply 
sell  adv.  space  on  the 
table  tops  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  gladly  cooperate.  3  different  proven  plans  to  pick 
from.  Please  note  No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even  freight 
charges.  Write  for  full  details  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT.NY,  MT,  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


- FANFOLD  PHOTOS - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  A!!  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-FIX,  BOX  7IOu.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  00  to  $5.00  a  nair! 

ELAST0CK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  821,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


First  Steps  to  the  Easter  Parade  April  10 


3056  —  Scoop-Necked,  Flare-skirted 
Design  proportioned  for  the  shorter, 
fuller  figure,  can  be  worn  as  dress 
or  jumper,  Spring  and  Summer. 
Wonderfully  easy  sewing.  Blouse  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  12-/2  to  22 1 2 .  Size  16 ¥2 : 
Jumper,  3!s  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2833  —  Pretty  Little  Girl  at  Easter 
in  this  yoked,  Peter  Pan  collared 
dress;  puffed  sleeves,  gathered  skirt, 
just  right  for  dress-up!  She’ll  love 
it;  you  too.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4: 
2Vs  yds.  35-in.  V2  yd.  braid.  25  cents. 

2741  —  Flattering  Easter  Frock 
with  collar,  cuffed  brief  sleeves,  or 
three-quarter  sleeves;  side  panels; 
widely  flared  skirt.  It’s  so  simple,  so 
smart!  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Style 
shown,  5  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

332  —  Indian  and  Com  boy  4-Color 
“Multi”:  Pied,  yellow,  green,  dark 


brown  motifs  to  iron  onto  play  suits, 
sport  shirts,  neck  scarves,  curtains 
of  a  small  boy’s  room;  20  motifs 
ranging  from  U2  inches  to  big  In¬ 
dian  heads  of  4  by  4  inches;  all  in¬ 
structions  in  pattern.  20  cents. 

2233  —  New  Easter  Suit  with  car¬ 
digan-styled  jacket,  unlined  for  easy 
sewing,  and  slim  skirt.  V-necked 
weskit  to  match  or  contrast  included. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jacket  and 
skirt,  2%  yds.  54  inches.  Weskit  1  Vs 
yds.  54  inches.  25  cents. 

110  —  Culottes  for  Comfort  and 
Style.  Smart  for  sports,  wonderfully 
easeful  when  doing  housework. 
Tissue  pattern  in  sizes  for  24.  26, 
28,  and  30-in.  waist.  Also  big  color¬ 
ful  heart  and  embroidery  design  for 
pockets  in  a  transfer.  20'  cents. 


2098  —  Graceful,  Slimming  for 
Easter’s  Lovely  Look  —  Bolero-dress 
with  gentle  figure-enhancing  flare, 
sweetheart  neckline,  collared  bolero. 
Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  Style  shown, 
5%  yds.  39  inches.  25  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1955  Fashion  Book 
for  Easter  Selections  too.  25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needle  w’ork  Guide 
25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  F^1 
Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax 
for  New  York  City  residents  only: 
send  1  cent  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents 
on  40  to  80-cent  orders;  3  cents  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders). 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEB 


Welcome,  Gaest 

Welcome,  Guest,  we’re  glad  you’ve  come  to  be  a  visitor  with  us; 

The  house  is  yours,  just  feel  at  home  —  no  trouble  at  all,  we  do  not  fuss. 
Your  room  is  ready,  light  and  clean,  with  books  to  read,  so  take  your  ease, 
Or,  if  you’d  like  to  help  a  bit,  we’ll  gladly  have  you,  as  you  please. 

We  set  no  limits  to  your  stay  —  we  know  you’re  sensible  —  and  then, 
Whenever  you  leave,  we’re  sure  to  say:  “The  time  has  flown;  do  come  again.” 
New  York  State  —  Gertrude  Davis 


Franklin’s  Washington  Reading  Circle 


One  evening,  69  years  ago,  four 
ladies  carrying  lanterns  along  a 
footpath  in  the  small  town  of 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  arrived  at  the  home 
of  their  friend,  Miss  Lemira  Wheat. 
It  was  the  22nd  of  February  and 
their  “Happy  Birthday”  greeting  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  Miss  Wheat  and  to 
George  Washington. 

That  event  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Washington  Reading  Circle,  still 
meeting  oh  Monday  nights  at  7:30. 
The  aims,  then  as  now,  are  “Onward, 
Upward,  Patriotic  and  Progressive,” 
through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  good  books.  Miss  Wheat’s  leader¬ 
ship  v/as  succeeded  by  the  late 
Amelia  Jennings,  who  both  were 
keenly  interested  in  reading,  current 
events  and  art. 

Thus  into  the  quiet  pattern  of 
Franklin  life  of  1688,  at  a  time  of 
change,  came  this  stimulation  to  the 
feminine  mind,  along  with  pleasant 
associations  of  members,  now  limited 
to  30. 

It  is  enjoyable  to  think  of  that 
early  group  in  the  term  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  first  Democratic  presi¬ 
dent  since  Buchanan  in  a  village  far 


from  Washington’s  politics,  in  the 
days  before  women’s  suffrage,  and 
when  Franklin  was  primarily  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Republican. 

The  Reading  Circle  ladies  sat 
around  the  center  table  of  Miss 
Wheat’s  parlor,  lighted  with  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  having  their  refreshments 
of  homemade  bread  sandwiches,  tea, 
and  the  birthday  cake  made  with 
real  butter  and  plenty  of  eggs,  deco¬ 
rated  with  cinnamon  candies. 

Today  the  evening  is  in  three 
parts:  reading  aloud  from  non¬ 
fiction,  a  discussion  of  current 
events,  finally  reading  from  fiction. 
Annually  there  is  a  special  program 
for  husbands  with  guest  speaker  and 
home  talent  music.  Always  a  social 
hour  follows  the  readings. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  Washington 
Reading  Circle  through  the  years 
keeping  alive  democracy’s  right  of 
meeting  together  for  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  friendly  way  without 
interference  from  an  investigating 
senator,  or  an  S.  S.  trooper,  or  the 
Gestapo  of  any  regime. 

Agnes  A.  Ward 
New  York  State 


Phase  Pass  the  Coconut 

Having  a  bowl  of  shredded  coco¬ 
nut  on  the  table  can  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  eating  —  that  is,  if  you 
like  coconut,  and  most  people  do.  If 
there  are  some  who  do  not  like  coco¬ 
nut  in  puddings  or  on  their  frosted 
cakes,  then  the  bowl  from  which  each 
person  may  help  himself  solves  the 
problem  for  all. 

A  sprinkling  of  this  shredded  deli¬ 
cacy  has  many  possibilities  for  flav¬ 
ors.  Added  to  ice  cream,  to  custards, 
to  various  sauces,  to  all  the  variety 
of  chocolate  and  other  puddings,  it 
enhances  each  dish.  Floating  Island 
h  another  dessert  thus  given  a  nutty 
taste;  lowly  bread  pudding  becomes 
aristocratic.  Try  coconut  on  fruit  cup 
and  fruit  salad. 


Lazy  Susans  now  often  have  a 
bowl  reserved  for  coconut.  One  L.  S. 
was  set  with  tangerine  sections, 
honey  and  the  coconut  for  choice  and 
for  mixing.  Small  plates  and  forks 
were  served. 

The  beauty  of  passing  the  bowl  of 
coconut  is  that  each  person  can  have 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chooses, 
and  on  whatever  takes  his  fancy. 

Persis  Smith 


The  spices,  nutmeg  and  mace, 
come  from  the  same  peach-like  tree 
fruit.  Nutmeg  is  the  seed  or  pit; 
mace  is  the  lacy,  flesh-like  covering 
around  the  nutmeg.  While  similar  in 
taste,  the  orange  colored  mace  is 
more  delicate  than  the  nutmeg. 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

lEd.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet  inner  wrap¬ 


ping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail. 

Would  appreciate  hearing  from  any  de- 
sceroanis  of  Zebedee  (Zebade)  and 
Kr-'.hcrine  (nee  Marqueen)  Goodwin  who 
°Y  ;wa  land  in  Shoreham.  Vt.,  before  or 
a-,er  1813.  —  Mrs.  C.  B.  G.,  Massachusetts. 


V.'ould  like  pen  friends  in  their  40’s.  I 
fR-Uv  making  scrapbooks  of  historical  and 
homemaking  items.  —  H.  B.  P„  Maryland. 


1  would  like  to  hear  from  New  York  State 
tann  women,  as  that  used  to  be  my  home 
t>taie.  I  have  four  children  who  want  to 
hear  about  faming,  my  husband  does  too. 
t  i  ke  rock  gardens.  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  W., 

Massachusetts. 


Has  anyone  any  knowledge  of  Christopher 
Martin  Clark,  or  his  descendants,  who  years 
ap  Jived  in  Mendon  ,Vt.?  —  Mrs.  H.  M.  B„ 

Massachusetts. 


*  'vould  like  to  join  an  African  Violet 
tw  re4?ondence  club;  I  think  one  is  called 
w  uebird.  Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to 
lorn?  —  M.  G„  New  York. 


I  have  moved  from  New  York  State  to 
fr.;4?onri  an<3  am  m  ssing  the  East.  Will  you 
a  ‘  *,ie  1°  me?  My  hobbies  are  handkerchiefs 
anQ  potholders.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  S.,  Arizona. 

V,  ould  like  friendly  correspondence  with 
.°tT„'vomen  over  50  who  like  homemaking 
flower  growing.— Mrs.  P.  S„  New  York. 
Ednoi-p  not  the  P.  S.,  Woman  and  Home 

February  13,  1955 


p.  s. 

I’d  like  tatting  shuttles,  especially  those 
sold  10  to  15  years  ago,  with  imitation 
mother-of-pearl  sides.  I  can  send  buttons, 
mostly  jet,  or  printed  feed  bags  or  printed 
percale  pieces.  Write  first.  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  C., 
New  York. 


I’m  58;  I  love  the-  country  and  its  life;  I’d 
enjoy  pen  friends.  —  C.  J.  M.,  New  York. 


I  have  a  quantity  of  assorted  pieces  suit¬ 
able  for  quilt  blocks.  I’d  like  feed  bags  or 
what-have-you  I  could  use.  —  Mrs.  G.  W., 
New  York. 


I  collect  Christmas  tags  and  package  seals 
and  will  exchange  with  someone  with  the 
same  hobby.  —  R.  M.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  d  lute  to  exchange  stamps,  quilt  blocks 
or  potholders.  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  B.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Do  you  collect  T  B  seals  too?  Let’s  ex¬ 
change  to  fill  out  our  mutual  needs.  —  Mrs. 
C.  R.,  Connecticut. 


Would  enjoy  exchanging  novelty  ideas  on 
cooking,  crochet  patterns  and  sewing  chit¬ 
chat.  —  I.  M.,  New  York. 


I'll  crochet  fancy  doilies  or  potholders  in 
exchange  for  turkish  towels  or  pillowcases. 
Write  first.  —  Mrs.  V.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


A  new  v/ay  -to  buy  yeast  ? 

lh  a  strip, 

—handier  and  thriftier  f* 


miSCHMJUDiSff  FUlSCHW£KNSf 

VI  AST  j 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 

in  Mew  "Thrrfff’y  Three’s” 


You’ll  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  the  new  “Thrifty 
Three’s.”  And  you’ll  get  the 
speediest,  handiest  yeast 
you’ve  ever  used. 

Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  always  rises  fast — 
and  it  keeps  for  months 
right  on  your  pantry  shelf. 


When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast — you’re  sure  to  get 
grand  results.  Fleischmann’s 
is  guaranteed  fresher  and 
faster  rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  It’s  the  yeast 
prize-winning  cooks  depend 
on,  now  in  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


0 


It's  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation. 
It's  the  DIAMOND  JR.,  a 
full  30,000  grain,  high 
quality  water  softener. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  waiter  treat¬ 
ing  equipment.  Here's  your 
opportunity  to  have  plenty 
of  soft  wafer  in  your 
home,  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  A  nation¬ 
ally-recognized  brand  .  .  . 
backed  by  a  written  guar¬ 
antee.  For  complete  de¬ 
toils,  write  for  printed 
circular. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OS  HKOSH,  W  I  S C  O  N  S  I  N 


NEW,  HIGHER 

Anticipated 

DIVIDEND 

Payable  April  1 

BONUS  DIVIDEND  DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf  ’TK/Zit 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

Professional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
both  men  and  women,  three  year  course  leading  to 
registered  nurse  license.  Thirty  college  credits  re¬ 
ceived  during  Freshman  Year  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz,  New 
York.  School  accredited  by  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  location,  in 
foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation,  churches 
of  all  denominations  available  near  school.  Attrac¬ 
tive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Well  equipped  class 
rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
write  to:  PRINCIPAL.  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING. 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please  open 

a  savings  account  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

[j  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 

Nome - - -  ■— 


Address . 


Town 


Stole 


25 


FAST  RELIEF  FROM  PAIN  of 
RHEUMATISM,  ARTHRITIS  or 
ANY  MUSCULAR  PAIN  or  ACHE, 
jwhy  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub 
jthe  pain  away!  Pain  lessens  in  a 
few  minutes  after  you  rub  it  in  or 
your  money  back.  Send  $!  cash  or 
money  order.  NO’  C.O.D.  VICTORIA 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  583  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  AVE.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF.  50  Rayon  faille  petals  in  pastel 
shades.  I"x2".  Hundreds  of  items  can  be  made  with 
these  dainty  petals.  $2.50  postpaid.  Other  shades 
available.  Write  VENDGME,  Box  62,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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LIME  CREST  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 
saves  labor  and  time  . . .  helps  prevent  falls 


Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  helps  protect  livestock  from 
injury  by  providing  safe,  slip-proof  surfacing  for  barn  floors 
and  runways.  It  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by 
providing  calcium  and  trace  minerals  for  mineral-rich  ferti¬ 
lizer.  And  Barn  Calcite  makes  barns  more  attractive  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  white  floor  surfacing.  Last  but  not  least,  Bam 
Calcite’s  safe  practical  surface  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
o;  wrile  for  literature  and  free  sample! 

LiME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
DEPT.  L-2  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD  S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 


Makars  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  — —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-k'EPE  —  the  idea! 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  for  formula  feeds. 


MARTIN 

STESL-BILT 

SILOS 


Here's  ‘he  silo  that  turns 
out  Blue  Ribbon  silage 
year  after  year  at  minimum  upkeep.  Air¬ 
tight — no  chance  for  spoilage.  Makes  ALL 
your  forage  into  juicy,  succulent,  nourishing 
livestock  feed.  Pays  for  itself  in  increased 
milk  and  meat. 


j  MARTIN  Steel 

|  412-ALongview  Ave. 


I 

Products  Corporation  | 

—  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Send  FREE  Facts  on 
j  □  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Utility  Bldgs.  J 


I 

I 

1 


NAME  . . 

ADDRESS 

CITY  . 


STATE  . 56  | 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

■Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
mo  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
(break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  arid  Siio 
KJnlaaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
INo  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD.  ROME.  N.  Y. 


DR  ASMS  (Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  ‘-P”  PUMP  has  1.001  year  ’round 
uses  —  bouse,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  6  PH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  welt.  Use  ‘/e  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR- 
ANTEE.  (Centrifugal  and 
PUMPS  (in  ali  sizes. 

IASAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Meat!  80,  N* w  Jersey 


$695 


#  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle".  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonvilie  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-  LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc.,  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5.75  Postpaid. 
?.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY.  SCOTTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


At  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 


The  40th  annual  Farmers  Week 
was,  as  usual,  held  in  Trenton  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  January.  The 
members  of  the  General  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  series  of  interesting  and 
practical  programs  for  the  attending 
farmers  and  their  families.  The  em¬ 
phasis  this  year  was  placed  on 
economy  of  production  and  general 
farm  problems. 

Rural  schools  are  the  backbone  of 
the  nation  and  the  need  for  compe¬ 
tent,  well  paid  teachers  to  instruct 
rural  school  students  is  therefore 
very  great.  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  discussed  these  and  other 
considerations  pertaining  to  rural 
schools.  He  stated  that  ‘‘the  great 
strength  of  .  our  rural  schools  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  relatively 
small,  flexibly  administered,  and  are 
located  in  small  and  comparatively 
uncomplex  communities/’  Dr.  Rau- 
binger  also  stressed  the  realism  in 
a  rural  school  curriculum  in  teach¬ 
ing  good  citizenship. 

Livestock  Meeting's 

Bovine  mastitis  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Craige,  Jr.,  Pitinan-Moore 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  essential  steps  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  clean  up  mastitis  in  a 
dairy  herd.  The  suggestions  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed  included:  1 — 


and  practical  considerations  on  this 
subject.  He  mentioned  that,  if 
phenothiazine  (an  effective  worm 
medicine)  is  administered  to  dairy 
cows  in  milk,  its  use  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  for  four  days  before  any 
of  the  milk  is  sold  or  used  for  human 
consumption.  For  coccidiosis  in 
calves  it  has  been  found  at  the  N.  J. 
station  taht  the  most  effective 
method  of  control  management  is  to 
keep  the  calves  in  separate  pens. 
For  medication,  the  sulfa  drugs, 
given  under  the  direction  of  a 
veterinarian,  have  proved  to  be  an 
effective  treatment. 

A  panel  on  roughage  utilization 
offered  many  valuable  ideas’  The 
panel  was  made  up  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Bartlett,  chairman,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Sprague,  research  student  Bruce  R. 
Poulton,  Prof.  George  W.  Vander 
Noot,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Reid,  all  of 
Rutgers.  Tests  conducted  at  the 
N.  J.  station  by  former  Prof.  Bender 
have  shown  that  good  quality  hay 
can  be  used  to  form  a  much  greater 
part  of  the  dairy  cow’s  ration  that 
is  generally  supposed.  Such  utili¬ 
zation  results  in  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

Proper  seedings,  rotation  and 
keeping  pastures  clipped,  plus  suit¬ 
able  fertilization,  were  the  answers 
offered  for  good  pasture  manage¬ 
ment  and  greater  carrying  capacity 
of  grasslands.  Beef  cattle  are  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  handle  relatively 


Nominated  for  four-year  terms  on  the  New  Jersey  S+ate  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  were  Ernest  C.  Bell ,  Bellmawr  truck  farmer  ( second  from  left), 
and  Michael  J.  Klein,  Clifton  florist  (second  from  right).  Carleton  E.  Heri¬ 
tage ,  Richwood.  president  of  the  State  Board  (left)  and  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  W.  H.  Allen  are  shown  with  them  at  the  1955  Farmers  Week  held 

in  Trenton  January  24-29. 


Find  out  by  a  veterinarian’s  examin¬ 
ation  how  much  mastitis  is  present 
in  the  herd:  in  New  Jersey  it  was 
estimated  that  approximately  25  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  dairy  cows  have 
either  acute  or  chronic  mastitis. 
2 — Separate  the  infected  cows  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  milk  the 
infected  cows  last;  also  divide  the 
mastitis  cows  as  to  degree  of  infec¬ 
tion  present;  have  this  done  by  a 
veterinarian;  send  those  which  are 
considered  hopeless  to  the  butcher; 
treat  the  remainder  of  the  sick  cows 
with  the  latest  known  successful 
medications;  if  they  do  not  clear  up 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  they 
should  also  go  to  the  shambles.  3 — 
If  any  outside  replacements  are 
made,  they  should  first  be  examined 
by  a  veterinarian  and  a  health  cer¬ 
tificate  be  obtained;  even  so,  the  re¬ 
placements  should  be  kept  isolated 
for  at  least  90  days,  and  then  be 
reexamined  before  they  are  put  with 
the  rest  of  the  dairy  herd. 

Dr.  Craige  reported  that  vaccin¬ 
ation  against  mastitis  is  proving  to 
be  helpful  in  increasing  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  resistance  to  the  disease.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  floor, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  feed  mas¬ 
titis  milk  to  calves  unless  it  is  first 
sterilized  by  heating,  this  being  es¬ 
pecially  true  when  calves  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  together.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  the  calves  may  carry  the 
infective  organisms  directly  to  the 
udders  of  each  other  by  either  lick¬ 
ing  or  sucking. 

Internal  parasites  are  an  ever¬ 
present  problem  with  farm  animals. 
Dr.  Jack  D.  Tiner  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  presented  many  interesting 


large  amounts  of  roughage.  Beef 
breeding  cows  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  Winter  on 
good  legume  hay  and  silage  alone. 
Panel  members  were  agreed  on  the 
matter  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  roughage  and  pasture  to  reduce 
costs  in  livestock  husbandry. 

Potato  Problems 

The  potato  grower  is  producing 
an  essential  food  that  will  always  be 
in  good  demand,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  station  di¬ 
rector.  Dr.  Martin  is  noted  for  his 
many  helpful  and  constructive  ideas 
in  the  supervision  of  experimental 
work  at  the  station.  In  his  opinion, 
standard,  proven  methods  of  produ- 
tion  and  freedom  from  government 
controls  will  result  in  potato  growers 
having  a  good  supporting  market  for 
their  spuds. 

There  have  been  several  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  potato  insect  pest  con¬ 
trols.  Dr.  Leland  G.  Merrill  of  the 
N.  J.  station  reported  that  investi¬ 
gations  show  that  streptomycin  dips, 
combined  with  Captan  (75-50),  are 
proving  to  be  effective,  when  used  in 
combinations,  as  controls  for  fungus 
and  bacterial  rots  of  potatoes.  Direc¬ 
tions  should  be  carefully  followed  in 
accordance  with  the  product  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  manufacturer. 

It  was  suggested  to  growers  by 
Benjamin  C.  Haynes,  Jr.,  U.S.D.A., 
that  storage  of  white  potatoes,  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island 
and  the  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
area,  is  a  practical  method  of  mini¬ 
mizing  price  fluctuations  in  local 
markets.  In  this  area,  potatoes  can 
be  stored  for  eight  months  after  liar- 
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vest  if  recommended  storage  con¬ 
ditions  are  observed.  Stored  potatoes 
are  best  when  kept  at  50-60  degrees 
F.;  they  can  be  kept  at  these  tem¬ 
peratures  but  not  to  exceed  four 
months  after  digging.  At  tempera¬ 
tures  of  40  degrees  F.  and  below, 
potatoes  tend  to  become  undesirably 
sweet. 

Poultry  Gatherings 

Three  New  Jersey  poultrymen 
were  awarded  Golden  Eggs  from  the 
State  Poultry  Assn,  for  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  industry — 
Monte  F.  Norcross  of  Hightstown, 
Israel  Boyarin  of  Farmingdale,  and 
C.  T.  Darby  of  Somerville. 

Advertising  and  promotion  have 
proved  to  be  the  keys  to  the  success¬ 
ful  marketing  of  Long  Island  ducks. 
Marshall  F.  Spear  told  how  coopera¬ 
tion  among  Long  Island  duck  grow¬ 
ers  has  achieved  success.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  the  same  outcome  could 
be  obtained  by  using  comparable 
methods  in  the  sale  of  Jersey  eggs. 
Supply  and  demand  determine  the 
price  of  eggs  and,  being  a  fairly 
perishable  product,  table  eggs  can¬ 
not  be  stored  as  long  as  some  other 
kinds  of  foods.  It  is  probable  that 
1955  will  show  an  upturn  in  egg 
prices  for  poultrymen.  Berwin  B. 
Gehgan,  manager  of  Northeastern 
Poultry  Cooperative  Assn.,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
cussed  these  considerations. 

The  urgent  and  immediate  water 
supply  problems  of  New  Jersey 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Thurlow  C. 
Nelson  of  the  State  Conservation 
Department.  Dr.  Nelson  cited  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  the  ever-increasing 
danger  of  salt  intrusion  in  the  water 
supply  of  shore  communities.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  complete  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  additional  sources  of 
fresh  water  supplies.  “It  is  generally 
agreed  among  experienced  water 
works  operators  that  a  safe  margin 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  peak  water  demands  should 


always  be  available.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  and  of  a  10  per  cent  overdraft, 
we  are  at  this  moment  35  per  cent 
below  where  we  should  be  with  our 
water  supplies  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  State.”  The  available  water 
supply  vitally  affects  farmers  where 
irrigation  is  needed  and  for  other 
farm  supplies. 

“Careful  and  proper  plantings  will 
result  in  making  a  reforestation 
program  a  fact  instead  of  just  a 
fancy,”  according  to  Lawrence  C. 
Smack,  also  of  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department.  From  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  he  pointed  out  that  future 
policies  of  forest  tree  seedling  dis¬ 
tribution  are  to  be  devised  to  in¬ 
sure  better  planting  practices,  with 
consequent  greater  returns  to  farm¬ 
ers. 

Concern  about  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  of  bees  to  insure 
pollination  of  our  farm  crops  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dyce  of 
Cornell.  He  remai’ked:  “One  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  our  overall 
agricultural  economy  is  to  maintain 
enough  non-destructive  insects  to 
pollinate  farm  ci’ops.  During  recent 
years  there  has  ben  a  definite  and 
progressive  decline  in  the  number  of 
colonies  of  honey  bees  kept.  Honey 
prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
price  of  labor,  living  costs  and  the 
many  things  beekeepers  must  buy 
in  order  to  operate  and  maintain 
their  business.” 


Cross-section  of  udder  photographed  shortly  after  ointment  bases  ( with  dyes  added)  were  instilled. 


Three  farm  leaders  received  New 
Jersey’s  highest  honor  for  agri¬ 
cultural  achievements  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  —  John  V. 
Bishop  of  Columbus,  Louis  J.  San- 
guinetti  of  Minotola,  and  William  C. 
Spargo  of  Mt.  Fern. 

Franklin  C.  Nixon  of  Vincentown, 
Master  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  and  Herbert  W.  Voorhees  of 
Hopewell,  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau,  were  awarded  special 
government  citations  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  Savings  Bond  sales. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Better  control  of  MASTITIS  with 

TRIBIOTIC 

OINTMENT 


From  Vermont  to  Massachusetts 


Pen  ici!  I  in  -Di  hydrostreptomycin  -Bacitracin 


EXCLUSIVE  SPREADING  BASE 


Several  head  of  Guernsey  cattle 
from  the  well-known  Howland  Farm 
herd  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  were 
donated  recently  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  by  Weston  How¬ 
land,  owner,  in  recognition  of  valu¬ 
able  assistance  given  to  his  breed¬ 
ing  program  by  Prof.  V.  A.  Rice, 
head  of  the  university’s  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  department  and  nationally 
known  livestock  breeding  authority, 
and  other  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  agriculture  staff.  The  gift  is 
described  as  tangible  evidence  of  the 
university’s  success  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  for  which  its  agricul¬ 
tural  college  was  founded  in  1876. 


Among  the  animals  chosen  by  Mr. 
Howland  with  a  goal  of  providing  the 
university  herd  with  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  best  modern  Guernsey 
families  are  seven  cows  with  yearly 
records  averaging  16,150  pounds  of 
milk  and  855  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Many  of  the  cows  are  safe  in  calf  to 
a  bull  by  Flying  Horse  Bandmaster, 
who  has  35  daughters  with  records 
over  800  pounds  of  fat,  and  out  of 
Hominy  Hill  Prince’s  Harp,  who  last 
year  at  the  Howland  Farm  became 
the  first  junior  two-year-old  of  any 
breed  to  produce  ever  1,000  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  year  on  either  two-or- 
three-time  milking. 


There  were  more  people  than  cows  in  this  recent  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  farm 
scene  in  which  Guernsey  cattle  were  transferred  as  gifts  from  the  Howland 
Farm  there  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  At  the  rear,  l.  to 
r-,  were :  V.  A.  Rice,  head  of  the  university  animal  husbandry  department; 
Weston  Howland,  donor  of  the  cattle;  Dale  Sieling,  dean  of  the  university’s 
college  of  agriculture;  and  Matthew  Blaisdell,  university  farm  superinten¬ 
dent.  Holding  the  cattle  are,  l.  to  r.\  Joseph  Beane,  Howland  Farm  mana¬ 
ger;  Ivan  Smith  of  Howland  Farm;  William  Smith,  university  herdsman; 
Frank  Jenks  of  the  university;  and  Donald  Kinsman,  assistant  university 
farm  manager.  These  five  cotvs,  included  in  the  gift  of  a  larger  group,  have 
two-year-old  records  averaging  13,769  ponds  of  milk  and  738  pounds  fat. 


in  Tribiotic  Ointment 
rapidly  spreads  the  medication 
throughout  the  infected  quarter.  Note 
the  great  difference  in  spreading 
action  as  compared  with  ordinary  bases. 


•  Remember!  There  is  no  substitute 
for  Tribiotic  Ointment.  It  has 

no  equal  for  . . . 

•  Rapid  spread 

•  Wide  germ-killing  range 

•  Effective  action 

•  Safety 

•  Economy  of  treatment 

•  Ease  of  administration 


SUPPLIED:  Single-dose  tubes,  each 
containing  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin  G, 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base 
as  sulfate  and  5000  units  bacitracin. 


Available  from  Your  Druggist  or 


® 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Other  Animal  Health  Products  Supplier 


Handy  one-pinch 
single-dose  tube 


TRIBIOTIC  is  available  in  Canada  as  TRIOVET*  ‘Trademark 


February  19,  1955 
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YOU  GET  SAFE,  FAST  COOLING 

t 


with  a 


Mode!  sho 
is  DKS-250 
(250-gols.) 


leads  in  Safes  —  More  dairymen  buy  Dari-Kool  than 
any  other  brand. 

Leads  in  Value  —  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  built  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  inside  and  out  —  for  extra  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 

leads  in  Performance  —  Dari-Kool’s  larger  cooling 
surface  cools  milk  faster  for  less  money. 


Milk  is  cooled  to  well 
below  40°  in  less  than 
one  hour  —  assuring  a 
lower  bacteria  count  and 
better  milk.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  freeze  milk  in  a 
Dari-Kool  because  the 
coolant  is  ice  water. 
Dari-Kool  tanks  are 
easy  to  clean  and  may 
be  sanitized  with  hot 
water  without  damage. 
Dari-Kool  tanks  are  rig¬ 
idly  built  and  are  bulge- 
proof,  assuring  accurate 
milk  calibration  and  cor¬ 
rect  payment.  Units  are 
ready  to  operate — noth¬ 
ing  else  to  buy  or  install. 


DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL  3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 


Nam«.„ 


Town . . . RFD . . . 


a 


(Of 


nnEm 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  •  Dept.  13 

1444  East  Washington  Avenue,  Madison  10,  Wisconsin 


County 


State 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T  M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Double 
Right  or  left 
Side 


4.9S 


Fitting 


Required 


Pat.  No 
2606SS1 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Bark  lacins 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support. 

For  men,  women,  children.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
areund  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  let! 
side  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D. 's. 

.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-2aA,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


KEEP  SILAGE  PRIME  IN  A 


UNADILLA  Wood  — Warmth, 

Wood  — Flavor,  Wood  — Add  Resistant, 
Wood— Creosote  Treated  —  UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time- 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides  a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  —  a  Unadilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan 

Unadiiica  Silo  Co.  Box  €-225  UncsdiSlo,  N.Y 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


COVERALL  TIME!!!  ! 

Unusual  Values — All  Sizes} 

Coveralls  . $1.50  [ 

Matching  Pants  and 

Shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1.00.  Shirts 
only  50e.  Include  50^ 
Postage — No  C.O.D.  Used 
Professionally  laundered. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  BOX  385, 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Steer  Gains  with  Hormones 


Two  new  methods  of  growth  stimu¬ 
lation  in  finishing  beef  eattle,  one 
using  natural  sex  hormones,  the 
otheraa  hormone-like  drug,  point  the 
way  to  increased  profits  for  stock 
feeders.  Both  have  been  developed 
just  recently.  One  system  developed 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  uses 
synthetic  hormone,  stilbestrol,  to  mix 
in  protein  supplements.  This  is  fed 
daily  to  the  steers  being  finished  for 
market.  The  other  system  employs 
natural  sex  hormones  made  up  into 
pellets  to  implant  under  the  loose 
skin  between  a  steer’s  jawbones. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production,  a  report  was  presented 
on  the  first  direct  comparison  made 
on  the  two  systems.  The  report  de¬ 
scribed  the  results  of  a  project  in 
which  120  head  of  850-pound  Here- 
fords  were  divided  into  five  test 
groups.  All  the  experimental  steers 
were  self  fed  a  mixed  finishing  ration 
composed  of  32  per  cent  chopped 
alfalfa,  44  per  cent  yellow  corn,  13V2 
per  cent  oats,  6V2  per  cent  bran,  two 
per  cent  linseed  oil  and  two  per  cent 
soybean  oil.  The  control  group  re¬ 
ceived  no  hormone  stimulation;  they 
received  only  the  finishing  ration.  A 
second  group  was  given  10.  milli¬ 
grams  a  day  of  stilbestrol,  mixed  in 
the  feed.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
groups  of  steers  received  the  same 
finishing  ration,  but  each  was  ad¬ 
ministered  a  combination  of  hor¬ 
mones  by  the  implant  method.  One 
received  1,500  milligrams  of  pro¬ 
gesterone  with  50  milligrams  of 
estradiol;  another  received  1,500 
milligrams  of  progesterone  with  50 
milligrams  of  stilbestrol,  and  the 
third,  300  milligrams  of  testosterone 
and  50  milligrams  of  estradiol.  It 
was  reported  that  the  mouth-fed 
stilestrol  group  gained  weight  at  a 
rate  35  per  cent  faster  than  the 
steers  receiving  only  the  finishing 
ration.  The  three  implant  groups  of 
steers  gained  even  more  rapidly,  42 
per  cent  or  more  faster  than  the  un¬ 
treated  steers.  All  the  treated  steers 
had  a  higher  feed  efficiency  than 


the  animals  receiving  no  hormones. 
The  stilbestrol  mouth-fed  group  re¬ 
quired  20  per  cent  less  feed  per 
pound  of  gain  The  implant  groups 
required  23  to  26  per  cent  less  feed 
per  pound  gain. 

Comparisons  of  the  two  systems 
show  that  the  implanted  groups  on 
hormone  combinations  gained  five 
per  cent  faster  than  the  stiibestrol- 
fed  group.  From  the  feed  efficiency 
aspect,  a  comparison  shows  the  im¬ 
planted  groups  had  an  average  of 
5.6  per  cent  advantage  over  the 
stilbestrol-fed  steers.  Transplanting 
these  percentages  into  actual  feed 
prices  supplies  the  apparent  conclus- 
sion  that  it  costs  $24.57  less,  by  the 
best  implant  method,  to  put  a  300- 
pound  feed  lot  gain  on  a  steer  than 
by  feeding  without  hormone  stimu¬ 
lation.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
feed  costs  of  the  finishing  ration  to 
farmers  of  alfalfa  at  $27  a  ton.  corn 
at  $60,  oats  at  $49,  bran  at  $49,  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  at  $81  and  soybean  oil 
meal  at  $85  a  ton.  With  the  hay  in¬ 
cluded,  this  produces  a  mixed  ration 
costing  $48.17  a  ton.  Putting  a  300- 
pound  gain  on  an  untreated  steer 
would  cost  $93.99  on  this  ration.  The 
steers  fed  stilbestrol  would  require 
$75.18  worth  of  this  ration  for  the 
same  gain.  But  the  best-gaining 
steers  of  the  three  implant  groups, 
those  given  progesterone  and  estra¬ 
diol,  would  require  only  $69.42  worth 
of  the  ration  to  gain  300  pounds. 
Other  saving,  in  addition  to  those 
on  feed  costs,  would  include  the 
lesser  amounts  of  labor  as  feeding 
time  is  cut  by  more  than  one-third. 

The  implant  method  requires  but 
a  single  administration  of  the 
hormones,  one  injection  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feeding  period.  This 
gives  the  steer  a  measured  daily 
dosage,  with  the  absorption  carefully 
controlled  by  nature.  The  oral  ad¬ 
ministration  of  stilbestrol  requires 
the  daily  measuring  out  the  feed 
containing  the  drug,  and  the  daily 
hope  that  each  steer  will  eat  the 
proper  amount  to  get  the  right 
dosage.  John  Quinn 


Hog  Worms ,  Unlimited 


A  new  wormer,  recently  placed  on 
the  market  appears  to  have  over¬ 
come  toxic  disadvantages.  Its  active 
ingredient  is  cadmium  anthraniiate, 
a  drug  that  has  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  non-toxic.  I11  one  test,  the 
drug  was  fed  continuously  in  the 
ration  of  six  hogs  at  a  concentration 
of  0.066  per  cent  (higher  than  the 
recommended  level)  for  98  days. 
There  was  a  reduced  rate  of  gain  as 
compared  to  an  unmedicated  control 
pen,  but  no  permanent  damage  oe- 
cured.  The  treated  animals  fed  out 
normally  after  the  medication  was 
discontinued.  A  Hampshire  shoat 
weighing  127.5  pounds  was  given  15 
times  the  recommended  level  of 
cadmium  anthraniiate  in  the  feed  for 
four  days.  No  diarrhea  or  vomiting 
occurred.  Two  weeks  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  treatment  the  hog 
weighed  141  pounds. 

Numerous  tests  with  other  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry — cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  rabbits,  dogs,  chickens  and 
turkeys — have  proven  the  drug  is  safe 
to  have  around  the  farm.  Animals 
and  poultry  showed  no  signs  of  tox¬ 
icity  when  fed  cadmium  anthraniiate 
at  the  level  recommended  for  worm¬ 
ing  hogs.  Pregnant  sows  have  been 
safely  treated  as  short  as  within 
four  days  before  farrowing.  Three 
first  litter  crossbred  Hamp-York 
gilts  were  given  a  three-day  treat¬ 
ment.  Four  days  after  the  treatment 
was  stopped,  one  gilt  farrowed  10 
living  pigs.  Another  gilt  farrowed  10 
normal  pigs  seven  days  after  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  third  farrowed  nine  liv¬ 
ing  pigs  nine  days  after  worming. 


This  evidence  proves  the  new 
wormer  is  safe,  but  does  it  get  the 
worms?  Considering  the  extensive 
experiments  conducted  by  research 
scientists,  the  answer  is  favorable. 

The  most  recent  experiment  was 
conducted  with  54  worm-infested 
pigs.  The  animals  were  divided  into 
five  pens  and  fed  a  ration  containing 
0.044  per  cent  cadmium  anthraniiate 
for  three  days.  Two  weeks  after 
treatment,  the  pigs  were  slaughtered 
and  the  intestinal  tract  carefully 
examined  to  see  how  many  worms 
remained.  Of  a  total  of  912  worms 
present,  857  were  eliminated  by  the 
three-day  worming  treatment  for  an 
efficiency  of  93.9  per  cent.  That  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  any  other 
type  of  wormer  on  the  market 

Directions  call  for  the  mixing  of 
one  pound  of  the  worming  compound 
(concentration  0.044  per  cent  cad¬ 
mium  anthraniiate)  to  99  pounds  of 
ground  feed — preferably  the  feed 
the  animals  are  accustomed  to  eat¬ 
ing.  The  worming  feed  should  be  fed 
as  the  sole  ration  for  three  days. 
This  treatment  will '  cause  round- 
worms  to  be  expelled  beginning  the 
third  or  fourth  day  following  treat¬ 
ment  and  continuing  for  as  long  as 
10  days  after  the  medicated  ration 
has  been  discontinued.  Cost  of 
worming  a  pig  ranges  between  seven 
and  12  cents,  depending  upon  its 
size.  While  pigs  may  be  treated  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  period, 
worming  is  recommended  at  about  10 
weeks  of  age.  Sows  should  be 
wormed  prior  to  breeding  for  best 
results.  J.  James 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


ft 


"Poor  Hay... 

Costly  Feed?  Do  This" 


MOW  DO  YOU  BEAT 
POOR  HAY  AND  COSTLY 
FEED,  STEVE  ? 


.  VITAMIN  "A"  IS  THE 
6ROWTH  AMO  ANTI- 
INFECTION  VITAMIN 
K0W-KA8E  HAS  4000 
UNITS  PER  OUNCE 


SEE  ...XOW-#A/?£ 
FOR  FRESHENING 
BUILD-UP  AND  YEAR 
ROUND  BETTER 
MILK  CHECKS 


Later 


Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndonviile  9 
Vermont 


...BoySO/6.0fom 


IS  KOW-KAft£ 


ONLY  2<*  A  DAY  PER' 
COW!  MIX  12  LBS.  TO  A 
TON  OF  FEED.  THE  50  LB. 
KOW-KAAE  DRUM  CUTS 
FROM  544  TO  364 
A  LB.  A VW-KARES 
VITAMIN 'A“  IS  HI6HLY 
DIGESTIBLE,  RETAINS 


Offset  poor  hey,  high  feed  costs. 
Get  KGW-KARE  for  higher  milk 
checks.  At  your  dealer's 

Cc*y  Bock 

Send  for  24-poge  illustrated  book¬ 
let:  “Core  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cottle." 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  INSTALLATION 
USE  OUR  BADGER  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
Write  for  complete  information  on  Badger 
Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders  and  Barn 
Equipment. 

Installation  and  Service 
Specialists  in  All  Dairy 
Sections  of  U.S.A.  and 
Canada 


THIS  SIGN  ON  A  FARM 
TELLS  THE  INSIDE  STORY 


UADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


UIHy  GROW  OLD... 

tfcun-  time? 


INSTALL  A 
FARM  ENGINEERED 


AND  MAKE 
LIFE  EASIER 


THERE'S  A 
BADGER  FOR 
EVERY  SIZE 
BARN! 


DEPRESSION  prices  we  sell  cheap 

Save  50%  to  75%  on  new  and  used  Tractors  parts. 
?}‘  Makes  —  we  undersell.  Also  good  used  Diesel 
Motors.  Parts  for  Caterpillar  D2-D4-D6-D7-D8.  Allis 
unalmers  H  D7- H  D 1 0- H  D  14  —  L.  &  S.  International 
r  ki  "TDI8.  All  makes  of  Cletracs.  Hydraulic  & 
^able-control  Bull  Dozers.  Many  other  parts  —  also 
used  Tractor  tires.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CORPORATION.  .  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

February  19,  1955 


Grain  for  Dairy  Heifers 

Can  the  same  grain  mixtures  be 
fed  with  equally  satisfactory  results 
to  dairy  heifers  as  to  cows  in  pro¬ 
duction?  What  would  you  consider  a 
good  grain  mixture,  with  how  much 
protein  content,  for  dairy  heifers? 

H.  L.  T. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Maine 

While  it  is  possible  to  feed  any 
of  the  standard  milkmaking  grain 
feeds  to  dairy  heifers  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  such  a  procedure  would  not 
be  economical.  Dairy  heifers  do  not 
need  as  much  protein  in  their  grain 
feed  mixture  as  cows  in  milk.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  feeding  dairy  heifers  is  to  use 
rations  to  produce  good  growth  and 
body  development,  rather  than  to 
stimulate  milk  secretion. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  de¬ 
sirable  grain  mixture  is  one  con¬ 
taining  from  12  to  14  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  depending  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  hay  being  fed.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
to  make  all  possible  use  of  home 
grown  grains.  Coarse-ground  grain  is 
desirable  but  not  essential.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture  to  feed  the  dairy 
heifers  is  one  consisting  of  corn,  300 
pounds;  oats,  300;  wheat  bran,  300; 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  100  to  200.  Barley  and  wheat 
may  be  Lised  in  part  or  entirely  in 
place  of  an  ,  equal  amount  of  corn. 
If  wheat  is  fed,  the  protein  concen¬ 
trate  can  be  reduced  by  50  pounds. 


Precautions  at  Lambing 
Time 

What  are  some  of  the  principal 
precautions  to  be  observed  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time?  Is  it  advisable  to  have 
separate  lambing  pens  for  the  ewes? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  k.  f. 

The  most  important  thing  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time  is  to  have  the  ewes  in  good 
flesh  so  they  will  make  plenty  of 
milk  for  their  lambs.  They  should 
not  be  excessively  fat  but  just  well 
covered.  They  should  be  visited 
about  every  three  hours  throughout 
the  night  during  lambing  time.  This 
may  seem  like  quite  a  chore,  but  it 
may  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  poor  lamb  crop.  Have 
some  source  of  heat  available  for 
the  little  lambs,  dry  them  off  and 
get  them  to  nursing.  With  flocks  of 
some  size  where  several  ewes  will 
lamb  the  same  night,  it  is  highly 
advisable  to  have  separate  lambing 
pens.  These  can  be  made  with  hinged 
gates,  and  put  in  the  corners  of  the 
building.  If  a  ewe  does  not  get  the 
smell  of  her  lamb  shortly  after  it  is 
born,  she  may  not  own  it.  That  means 
several  orphan  lambs  to  be  hand 
raised  at  considerable  trouble. 


Good  Gift  to  Breed 

I  have  a  gilt,  six  months  old,  which 
has  11  teats.  WoLild  this  be  a  good 
sow  to  breed;  if  so,  at  what  age 
should  she  be  bred?  g.  b. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  high  prolificness,  the  various  hog 
associations  recommend  that  a  good 
brood  sow  have  at  least  12  well- 
placed  and  functioning  teats.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  good  brood 
sows  that  have  only  10  functioning 
teats  and  if  your  gilt  is  well  de¬ 
veloped,  that  is,  if  she  weighs  200 
pounds  or  more,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  she  might  make  a  good  brood 
sow.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
breed  her  any  time  after  she  attains 
the  weight  of  200  pounds.  The  best 
criterion  of  a  good  brood  sow  is  the 
number  of  pigs  she  raises  to  weaning 
age.  If  she  has  two  litters  a  year  and 
raises  a  total  of  14  to  16  well  de¬ 
veloped  pigs,  she  is  a  good  brood 
sow.  This  may  seem  like  a  small 
number  to  some  hogmen  but,  ac¬ 
tually,  in  farm  practice  very  few 
brood  sows  attain  this  record. 


MILK 

Guana. 

You  can’t  get  milk  directly  from  or¬ 
anges,  but  hundreds  of  successful 
dairymen  are  getting  better  milk  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  by  feeding  Flor¬ 
ida  Citrus  Pulp  (made  from  oranges). 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  feed  on  the  market,  (on  T.D.N.:: 
basis)  and  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors.  Citrus  Pulp  is  easy  to  feed  and 
store  and  will  not  affect  milk  flavor. 

Save  money!  For  better  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  lower  cost,  buy  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp! 


4P 


For  complete  information, 
write  for  our  free  booklet 
“How  to  Feed  Citrus  Pulp”. 

* 

Please  include  your  feed 
dealer’s  name  and  address. 


*  Total  Digestible 
Nutrients 


Please  send  FREE  feeding  information 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  . . .  STATE . 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat,cool, sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447-H  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


BROWER 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


ktHAHtv. 

EOHTM**®  Am 

he^ndon&l0*lC 


Even  with  today's 
low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

CAF-STAR 

in  place  of  whole  milk 

For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Progrcsn,  see 
your  dealer  today  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  R-22 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENiA,  N.  Y, 
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For  a  tight,  dry  barn  • . . 


put  on  a  Stormproof  roof 


For  a  weather-tight,  good-looking  roof  that’s  low 
in  cost,  it’s  hard  to  beat  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel  roofing.  Stormproof’s  generous,  tight  coating 
of  .zinc  will  protect  the  basic  steel  from  corrosion 
for  years  and  years.  Stormproof  is  strong,  stays  put 
in  high  wind,  and  is  easy  to  install.  Makes  a  neat, 
clean  appearance,  too. 

Stormproof  has  special  design  features  which 
shut  out  rain  and  moisture.  Your  barn  will  stay  dry 
if  it  has  a  Stormproof  roof,  protecting  your  valu¬ 
able  hay  and  grains  as  well  as  your  stock. 

The  cost?  Lower  than  you  probably  think.  All 
things  considered,  a  Stormproof  roof  will  cost  you 
as  little  as  any  quality  roof  you’ll  find.  Your  dealer 
can  give  you  further  information  about  Storm¬ 
proof;  discuss  it  with  him  on  your  next  visit. 

SroxMPRoor 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Stiff  ridges  along  side-lap  provide 
ample  nailing  surface,  fight  joints. 
Double  drains  carry  off  moisture. 


Stormproof  sheet  make  tight  fit  with 
next  sheet,  prevent  end-siphoning. 


THE  MARTIN  WAY 

Lets  You  Make 

MORE  from  ALL  Your  Crops 


;! 


EAR  CORN—  Harvestearly, cut 
losses— take,  the  gamble 
out  of  storage  ...  A  low- 
cost  MARTIN  High  Round 
Crib  —  permanent,  rat-proof, 
weather  tight— is  the  answer. 


FORAGE  —Teed  your  cattle 
Blue  Ribbon  quality,  juicy, 
nutritious  silage  from  an 
air-tight  Martin  Steel  -  B  i  1 1 
lo  .  .  .  and  tender,  fra¬ 
grant,  LEAFY  meadow- 
rich  hay  made  in  a 
Martin  Haymaker.  This 
profit-making,  work-sav.  * 
ing  combination  returns 
you  the  most  from  your 
forage  crops. 


SMALL  GRAINS- Dry  and 

store  your  grain  in  a  Martin 
Harvest  Hoarder  Bin— with 
unheated  air  —  safely  and 
economically.  Harvest  All 
you  grow,  and  SAVE  All 
you  harvest. 


!  MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

|  412  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

j  Send  FREE  Fa  c/s  on  □  Haymakers 
|  □  Silos  □  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  □  High  Round  Cribs 

1  NAME  - . - . - . . 

j  ADDRESS  . - - - - - . 

j  CITY 


« 

I 

i 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?s50: 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  ( 
for  local  yards — do  ‘‘custom  sawing”  „ 
for  neighbors.  BKLSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
— ■  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aoto  engine 

O  Betrinners  tret  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
$>\\  card  f<*r  Free  Book, 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8295  Field  Bldg. 

Westport  Kd„  Kansas  City  11,  Mo, 


Full  6  h.p.  Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty  Motor 


•  MOWS 

Fields,  Lawn* 


CULTIVATES 


•  DISCS 


PLOWS 


♦  SAWS 

•  CLEARS  SNOW 

•  HAULS  *  ROLLS  •  GRADES 


Investigate.  Compare.  Beaver  Is  the 
BIG  buy  in  small  tractors.  A  real 
heavy-duty  machine  at  no  greater 
cost.  Finest  implement  and  accessory 
lines.  Proved  by  thousands  in  service. 


Write  for  literature  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

High  Production  Machinery  Builders 
Since  1849 


DEPT.  RY  STRATFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


There  is  now  a  good  prospect  that 
all  cattle  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
will  be  completely  tested  for  Bang’s 
disease  in  the  next  two  years.  A 
record  of  82  per  cent  of  all  herds 
in  the  State  are  now  operating  under 
some  plan  for  control  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease.  Allocation  of  new 
federal  funds  will  enable  the  De¬ 
partment  to  speed  up  the  program 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  disease, 
which  causes  contagious  abortion  in 
cattle,  for  many  years  has  been  the 
most  troublesome  of  all  cattle  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  State. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
has  notified  the  Department  that 


Owen  Barkley  is  the  new  general 
manager  of  Pennsylvania  Co-op. 
,  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 


federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $10,- 
000,000  have  been  made  available 
for  control  work  in  the  nation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  or 
to  June  30,  1955.  For  the  following 
fiscal  year  $15,000,000  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  Pennsylvania  farmers  will 
benefit  directly  from  the  State’s 
share  of  the  federal  appropriation. 
Indemnities  for  diseased  cattle  that 
must  be  destroyed  have  consequent¬ 
ly  been  increased  from  $9.00  to  $25 
a  head  for  grade  cattle  and  from 
$18  to  $50  a  head  for  purebred  ani¬ 
mals.  This  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
herd  owners  taking  advantage  of 
testing  their  cattle  at  an  early  date. 
The  State  continues  to  pay  S32.50 
and  $50  per  head  as  indemnities. 
Pennsylvania  is  far  ahead  of  most 
states  in  Bang’s  control.  There  are 
now  26  of  the  67  counties  cex’tified 
as  disease-free.  14  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  tested  and  are  soon  to  be 
certified,  and  partial  area  testing  is 
under  way  in  22  additional  counties. 


Delegates  from  five  district  DHIA 
units  organized  on  a  statewide  basis 
at  a  recent  meeting  at  State  College 
by  organizing  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn., 
with  James  Wilson,  Brbckway,  Elk 
Co.,  president.  Charles  S.  Hemen- 
way,  Trucksville,  Luzerne  Co.,  was 
named  vice  president,  and  Herbert 
C.  Gilmore,  State  College,  secy-treas. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  President  Wilson  explained,  is 
to  aid  the  work  of  the  district  or¬ 
ganizations  and  to  set  up  uniform 
procedures  in  DHIA  testing.  A  rules 
and  regulations  committee  was 
named  with  Hemenway  chairman. 
Other  members  are:  William  F. 
Schaefer,  Jr.,  Tunkhannock,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Co.;  Donald  Snyder,  Montours- 
ville,  Lycoming  Co.;  I.  Philip  Stover, 
Bellefonte,  Centre  Co.,  and  Leon  M. 
Musser,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co.  G.  A. 
Biggs,  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  Co., 
was  named  chairman  of  a  policy 
committee.  Other  members  are 
David  A.  Yoder,  Lancaster,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.;  Fred  M.  Naugle,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  Co.;  Emory  Kilgore, 
Woodbine,  York  Co.,  and  J.  L. 
Huber,  St.  '  Thomas,  •  Franklin  Co. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  organization 
will  be  in  April  at  State  College. 


Owen  Barkley  of  Martinsburg',  Pa., 
has  assumed  the  position  of  general 


manager  of  Pennsylvania  Coopera¬ 
tive  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Barkley  has  served  as  General 
Manager  of  Cove  Farm  Bureau  Co¬ 
operative  Association  at  Curryville 
for  the  last  nine  years.  He  is  35  years 
old,  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  at 
Boswell  in  Somerset  County. 

He  succeeds  George  W.  Tallman 
who  served  as  general  manager  of 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers  during  1953  and  1954.  Mr. 
Tallman  continues  as  treasurer. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


The  corn  crop,  undoubtedly  in¬ 
jured  some  by  the  extremely  dry 
August  and  September,  still  made  a 
fairly  good  yield  and  most  of  it 
went  into  cribs  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  crop  is  smaller  than 
a  year  ago,  and  poultry  and  hog  num¬ 
bers  are  greater  than  last  year  and 
they  consume  a  lot  of  the  corn,  so 
corn  prices  should  advance  some¬ 
what  as  the  season  and  marketing 
year  advance.  Hay  is  not  too  plenti¬ 
ful  on  most  farms  and  the  price  is 
fairly  high  now;  it  is  expected  to  go 
higher  before  Spring. 

Most  livestock  prices  are  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  average  farm¬ 
er.  Hogs  still  continue  to  sell  at 
around  20  cents,  a  little  more  or  less 
depending  on  weight  and  quality. 
Veal  calves  have  kept  up  fairly  well 
but  they  too  are  down  considerably 
compared  to  what  they  were  a 
month  or  so  ago.  At  a  recent  auc¬ 
tion,  they  sold  from  18  to  22  cents. 

Broilers  are  bringing  around  20 
cents  and  growers  are  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  these  prices  but,  as 
many  of  them  as  are  being  raised 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  they  can  expect 
very  high  prices.  Other  chickens 
are  low  and  really  rather  hard  to 


Pennsylvania’s  Turkey  Queen 
Patricia  Leiden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Leiden,  St.  Laivrence, 
Cambria  County,  Pa.,  was  recently 
chosen  Pennsylvania’s  Turkey  Queen. 

sell.  Leghorn  springers  are  bringing 
only  around  16  cents,  many  times 
not  even  that,  and  we  know  one 
poultryman  who  had  to  sell  his  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  to  make  room  for  pullets 
and  could  only  get  12  cents  a  pound 
for  them.  Heavy  hens  and  springers 
are  somewhat  higher,  of  course,  but 
still  they  are  less  than  they  should 
be.  Yet  we  notice  that  roasting 
chickens  are  mostly  around  45  to  50 
cents  per  pound  when  offered  for 
sale  at  the  food  stores. 

Plummer  McCullough 

Country  Life  Coming  to 
Long  Island  Feb.  24-26 

The  36th  annual  Country  Life- 
0pen  House  program  of  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  will  be  held  on  the  main 
campus  at  Melville  Road,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  February  24-26.  Educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  will 
again  be  featured,  and  there  will  be 
meetings  and  discussions  of  interest 
and  importance  to  agriculture  and 
rural  living. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKES 


We  Bought  Three  Geese 

and  Now  We  Wait  for  More 


By  ELIZABETH  BOWLBY 


When  we  bought  these  200  acres 
and  had  scope  for  unlimited  things, 
or  so  we  thought,  I  decided  that  one 
of  those  many  projects  would  be 
geese,  because  geese  could  possibly 
pay  their  own  way.  So,  just  before 
Christmas  that  year,  we  purchased 
three,  snowy  white  and  beautiful, 
two  geese  and  a  gander.  We  picked 
first  one  and  then  another,  and 
called  him  Andy,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  Spring  that  we  were 
sure.  Andy  delighted  in  chasing  me 
and  the  other  two  sat  back  and 
gabbled  their  approval.  So  we  named 
them  Andy,  Mandy  and  Sue.  I  re¬ 
member  my  Mother  and  sister  being 
with  us  one  Sunday,  and  we  sat  out 
under  a  tree.  That  was  new  to  the 
geese,  and  they  came  and  stood 
around  and  looked,  and  passed  the 
odd  remark,  just  like  children  will 
when  company  comes. 

The  following  March  we  were  all 
interest,  waiting  for  the  first  egg, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  small  “for¬ 
tune”  to  be  made  from  self-feeding 
geese.  In  due  time  it  was  Sue  that 
produced  it,  and  then  every  other 
day  another  until  we  had  14  eggs. 
Mandy  was  an  uncertain  quantity,  not 
given  to  housekeeping  and  such.  She 
saw  no  need  to  make  a  nest  for  her¬ 
self,  so  she  used  Sue’s.  Eventually 
she  laid  her  quota,  and  a  nest  was 
made  for  her.  The  two  of  them  set¬ 
tled  down  to  keeping  them  warm, 
Mandy  more  often  on  Sue’s  eggs  than 
on  her  own,  with  Andy  standing 
guard.  Out  of  all  those  eggs,  Sue  had 
a  gosling,  one  lone  gosling,  and  in 
her  excitement  Mandy  stepped  on  it. 
And  then  there  were  none! 

Fox  and  Geese 


Geese  are  certainly  interesting  and 
they  make  a  desirable  addition  to 
any  farm  henyard.  This  excellent 
young  African  gander  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  shoiv  individual  and  a  good 
breeder,  too.  He  is  owned  by 

George  F.  Possell  of  Easton,  Md. 

all  her  wisdom,  put  us  wise  to  the 
fact  that,  while  geese  still  loved 
water,  goslings,  with  only  down  for 
covering,  could  not  take  the  damp 
and  cold.  Then  there  were  four,  and 
we  really  managed  to  raise  them, 
wondering  all  the  while  if  they  were 
geese  or  ganders. 

Gander  Waits,  but  Wolf  Does  Not 

Andy  made  a  very  attentive  father. 
He  certainly  realized  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  One  morning  Peter 
noticed  him  standing  alone  near  the 
path  they  took  down  the  hill  to  the 
creek.  About  half  an  hour  later  Andy 
was  still  there,  so  Peter  investigated 
and  found  a  gosling  in  a  post  hole  the 
boys  had  dug.  When  Winter  came,  it 
was  decided  that  two  of  the  young 
geese  must  go.  That  was  the  part  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  although  I 
did  ask  that  the  down  be  carefully 
kept  so  that  some  day  my  geese 
would  keep  me  warm. 


“Off  with  their  heads”  was  the  cry, 
but  I  was  so  sure  that  with  age  even 
a  goose  might  acquire  sense  I  per¬ 
suaded  the  rest  of  the  family  to  give 
them  another  chance.  After  all,  the 
place  was  a  perfect  home  for  geese — 
no  limit  to  space,  and  a  creek  to 
paddle  in.  Of  course,  there  were 
foxes  in  the  woods,  but  apparently 
they  were  the  kind  that  were  not 
interested  in  geese. 

Came  another  Spring.  Again  it  was 
Sue  who  first  realized  her  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  again  we  had  14  eggs. 
Mandy  decided  she  had  been  negli¬ 
gent,  so  matched  Sue's  14,  took  a 
breather,  and  laid  six  more,  but  all  in 
Sue’s  nest.  We  made  one  for  Mandy, 
but  walking  with  Andy  was  much 
more  to  her  liking  than  sitting  on 
eggs.  She  did  finally  agree  to  do  her 
duty,  but  she  might  as  well  have  en¬ 
joyed  herself.  She  was  just  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sue  was  wonderful,  and 
hatched  12  gosling's — beautiful  bits 
of  golden  fluff. 

At  last,  I  thought,  we  are  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  we  were  not  wise.  Two  gos¬ 
lings  just  up  and  died. 

Of  course,  one  never  raises  all  of 
them.  At  that  point  counting  gosling's 
became  a  mania  with  us.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  question  was:  how;  many? 
There  were  10  for  several  days.  Then 
one  disappeared,  then  another.  But 
those  remaining  grew  like  weeds  and 
made  me  think  how  heavenly  it 
would  be  it  v,  e  could  just  eat  grass 
and  be  as  happy. 

But  some  wild  thing  came  in  the 
night,  and  then  there  were  only- 
seven  goslings,  plus  the  bones  of  an¬ 
other.  We  built  a  night  pen  for  them 
that  nothing  could  break  into,  and 
wondered  if  that  was  that.  It  was  for 
a  while  but,  thinking  that  geese  loved 
water,  we  let  them  out  on  a  rainy 
and  rather  cool  day.  What  happened 
?ent  me  wildly  to  the  phone,  to  call 
our  friend  Penny  Haight.  Penny,  in 


We  wondered  all  Winter  what  we 
had  left,  and  last  Spring  I  decided  it  | 
was  one  of  each;  one  was  more  low 
slung  than  the  other.  So  we  named 
them  ’Tis  and  ’Tisn't.  Late  in  Febru¬ 
ary  Sue  started  to  lay  and  then,  to 
our  surprise,  Mandy  made  herself  a 
nest.  It  was  the  only  sensible  thing 
that  goose  ever  did.  She  laid  eight 
eggs,  to  Sue’s  14.  One  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  I  was  baking  and  Peter  was 
painting  kitchen  woodwork.  Some¬ 
thing  took  me  to  the  west  window 
overlooking  the  lawn,  and  at  the  gate 
stood  three  geese,  their  necks 
stretched  to  the  limit,  and  looking 
rather  bewildered.  Andy  was  always 
a  family  gander  and  would  quite  of¬ 
ten  escort  the  goose,  that  had  the 
desire  to  lay,  to  the  pen.  I  thought 
that  was  probably  where  they  were 
and  came  back  to  my  baking.  Look¬ 
ing  out  the  north  window,  I  noticed 
a  white  patch  on  the  back  window, 
and  told  Peter  to  come  quickly,  I 
was  afraid  something  had  happened 
to  one  goose.  We  rushed  out  the  hack 
door,  and  up  on  a  rise  overlooking 
the  meadow,  and  then  we  could  see 
another  white  patch  over  near  the 
fence.  Then  I  saw  him,  a  brush  wolf, 
huge,  and  well  camouflaged,  just  the 
color  of  the  dead  grass. 

Sue  went  on  about  her  business, 
laid  three  more  eggs,  and  proceeded 
to  set  on  them.  She  never  told  me 
how  much  she  missed  Andy  and  poor 
foolish  Mandy,  but  I  miss  them  very 
much.  When  the  day  came  for  Sue’s 
eggs  to  hatch,  I  missed  the  two  young  j 
geese  and  went  to  investigate.  Peter  1 
had  put  a  door  across  one  corner  of 
the  goose  pen  with  a  space  at  one 
end  for  Sue's  nest  and  privacy. 
’Tisn't  was  squatting  just  outside  this 
entrance,  and  of  course  hissed  when 
he  saw  me.  ’Tis  stuck  her  head  up 
over  the  door  to  look.  She  was  play- ; 
ing  lady-in-waiting  to  Sue  and  her 
brood. 

Every  morning  now  we  count  up  to  | 
seven,  and  hope  for  the  best.  ! 


February  19,  1955 


. . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 


NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 

FREE  CATALOG  J  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  78 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order'’ 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West- 
i  ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

rHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  W  o  H  t  it  9  f  ©  r  d ,  Connecticut 


Cham  her l in 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


VT.  •  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


B  nnivi" 

FOR  MEAT  —  Our  Meat-  Bred 
Barred  Rocks  are  ideal  for  broil¬ 
ers  or  caponcttes.  Premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

FOR  EGGS  —  Our  Hi-Production 
Sex- Links  (Red -Rocks)  have  hy¬ 
brid  vigor — they're  very  profit¬ 
able  for  market  eggs. 

Chicks  Straight  -  Run  Or  Sexed 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

UFO.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  Whiie 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  1 00’  x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100’  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  R 

OWEGO.  TIOGA  CO-  NEW  YORK  Phone:’)  176 


CAPONS 


5-WEEKS  OLD 
$60.00  PER  100 
F.O.E.  BUFFALO 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS, 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks-  We 
offer  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  for  stamina,  livability,  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  profits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  for  high  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  conversion,  top  meat  quality 
Pullets  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
production. 

They’re  backed  by  44  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine- U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  23.  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


—YOU  NEVER  SAW  SUCH- 
BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  as 
Garrison's  2  Meat  Champions! 

Don’t  order  your  next  lot  of  broiler  chicks  until 
you've  investigated  Garrison’s  NORCROSS  and 
BROAD  WHITE  CROSS.  Winner  of  1954  cham¬ 
pionships  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
Chicken-Tomorrow  contests!  Write  for  catalog. 
SPECIAL:  Send  10c  for  new  book,  "How  to 
Run  a  One-Man  Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialist  in  Meat  Strains,  BRIDGETON  13,  N.J. 


DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin _ 

“How  to  keep  layers  5  years."  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE.  RN-7,  Ouakertown,  Pa. 


■ 
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LOOK 


i  SB  EXTRA  SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
1  “”T“  #00  VALUES  *e°,0d  CHICKS 

■WV  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WITH 

EVERY 


a 


10  Extra  Chicks  At  No  Additional  Cost.  Chicks  Shipped  Any  Time.  Mt.  Healthy  special  egg  breeding 
builds  healthy  chicks  that  really  pay  off  —  both  on  the  marker  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big  fiuffy  chicks 
weekly.  10fl(o  live  delivery.  Shipped  F.O.B.  our  hatchery.  Order  now.  Don';  delay. 


Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds, 

PRICES  PER 

Non-Sexed  Pullets 

100 

Cockerels 

Wyandot,  tes.  Hampshires . 

.  $11.95 

$19.90 

$11.95 

Wyanhamps,  Rockhaiups,  Hamproeks, 
Cornishhamps,  Corn  shroeks. 
Delawaiehamps.  Arbor  A.  Wh.  Rocks... 

12.50 

19.90 

13.90 

Large  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns . 

13.95 

29.90 

3.95 

Brown  Leghorns,  Aus;ra- 

Whites.  Aneonas.  Minorca  s . 

14.95 

31.90 

3.95 

S.  L,  Wyan,  Australorps. 

Buff  Hocks,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

14.95 

21.90 

13.90 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 

DEFT.  R 

$7-95l, 


Per  100 

-EFT  OVERS 
ALL  HEAVIES,  NO 
LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS.  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE.  NO 
EXTRA  CHICKS. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12—53.75  50 — $13.50 
25— S7.25  100—525.00 


MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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Here's  Your  chance  to  get  genuine  DeWitt's  : 
5-D  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Poults  at 
this  amazingly  low  price.  Write  at  once  for  ; 
delivery  dates. 


Approved  —  Pullorum 
Livability  guaranteed 


DeWitt  poults  are  U.S 
Typhoid  Clean.  98% 
for  1 0  days. 

Also  Available  — 

A.  O.  SMITH  B.  B.  WHITES 

The  All-Purpose  Medium  White  — » 

WAHKEEN  WHITES. 

The  Improved  Seltsville  Type  — 


DeWitt’- 
Ph.  2133 

s  Zeeland  Hatchery 
Zeeland,  Mich.  , 

1 

MtikMn 1 

PEN  NA.-U.S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID  X 
CLEAN 

FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hoi- 
lands.  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 


HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 


BOX  I,  FBENCHTOWN,  N.  j,  PHONE  29-J 

QUALITY  POULTS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

REDUCED  PRICES:  Thompson  Broadwhites,  Medium 
and  Large  Size  Strains.  Doctor  Thompson  has  awarded 
us  a  Franchise.  We  also  have  the  finest  type  Large 
Broadbreast  Bronze  produced  from  direct  Nicholas 
Stock.  Prices  and  Picture  Folders  on  Request. 


THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS 
_ CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK _ 

ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 


MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  fiock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


BETTER  BELTS:  Specialists  9th  year  offer  original 
excellent  type.  Stock  introduced  yearly  from  U.S.D.A. 
Experimental  Station.  Poults  and  eggs  available  from 
flock  mating  and  special  pen  from  station. 
Marston’s  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  6-2171 


BABY  GEE 


New  England's  Largest  B-eeder  offers 
■  xhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
rVhite  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

N  weeks.  Easiest.  Fastest. 
• -— *  cheapest  to  grow— live 
longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1R)  Hampton,  Conn. 


;ataf°w 


GRAYBILLS  LEGHORHS-EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

For  more  profit  in  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh. 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  Rocks. 
New  Hamps.  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 


C.  S.  GRAYBIU  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  6,  _  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

AMOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  HOP  Sired 
Blooutesied  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop..  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans.  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 

MURRAY  MCM  U  R  R  AY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 

—  ANCONA  CHICKS  — 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 

G  U  i  N  E  A  S 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10;  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

-  BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.  O.  D.  - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I.  PA. 

-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexod  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
Hl-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

Ducklings:  Giant  Pekins.  Runners.  Rouens.  Toulouse, 
China  Goslings.  Cir.  Zetts  Pity  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 
GOSLI N GS~—  M  ASS1  VE_  EM  D  E N.  Literature  'Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH  2,  VA. 


Niacin  Needs  of  Chicks 


In  1942,  Briggs,  Mills,  Elvehjem 
and  Hart  reported  the  minimum  nia¬ 
cin  requirement  of  chicks  to  be  8.1 
milligrams  per  pound.  The  recom¬ 
mended  allowances  of  the  National 
Research  Council  indicated  eight 
milligrams  of  niacin  per  pound  of 
feed  for  the  chick  starting  ration. 
With  the  development  of  high  energy 
broiler  rations,  many  of  the  high 
corn  diets  added  niacin  on  the  basis 
that  corn  was  low  in  tryptophan  and 
it  had  been  shown  that  sufficient  tryp¬ 
tophan  would  function  in  place  of 
dietary  niacin.  Briggs,  Grosehke,  and 
Lillie  also  reported  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  new  Hampshire 
chicks  may  require  a  maximum  of 
22.5  milligrams  of  niacin  per  pound 
of  feed. 

When  a  shortage  of  niacin  was  in 
prospect  in  1951,  it  was  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  reinvestigate  the  require¬ 
ment  for  niacin  to  determine 
whether  chicks  needed  more  niacin 
than  is  supplied  by  the  ingredients 
normally  present  in  good  chick  ra¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  set  up  a  collab¬ 
orative  experiment  with  a  number  of 
laboratories.  A  practical  type  .corn- 
soybean  meal  ration  was  fed.  An  av¬ 
erage  of  the  analyses  of  the  basal 
ration  from  seven  collaborators 
showed  it  to  contain  on  the  average 
11.39  milligrams  of  niacin  per  pound 
of  feed.  This  level  appeared  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  all  cases  except  one  where 
an  additional  two  milligrams  of  nia¬ 
cin  per  pound  were  significant  at  eight 
weeks  of  age.  This  one  trial  was  the 
only  one  using  Leghorn  chicks  In 
the  Cornell  trial  no  differences  were 
obtained  with  New  Hampshire  chicks 
of  mixed  sex.  The  average  weight  at 
10  weeks  was  3.31  pounds  with  a  feed 
efficiency  of  2.95  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain.  There  was  no  irritabil¬ 
ity  or  feather  pulling.  The  niacin  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  chicks  in  this  triai 
was  therefore  not  greater  than  that 
present  in  the  basal  diet  which  was 
10.25  milligrams  of  niacin  per  pound 
of  ration. 

Slipped  Tendons  and  Enlarged  Hocks 

Another  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted,  repeating  the  practical  diet 
used  in  the  previous  experiment.  A 
purified  diet  was  also  fed  which  al¬ 
lowed  levels  of  niacin  as  low  as  2.3 
milligrams  per  pound.  The  corn-soy- 
meal  ration  contained  9.9  milligrams 
per  pound.  Further  additions  were 
not  effective.  With  the  purified  diet, 
a  level  of  eight  milligrams  of  niacin 
per  pound  of  ration  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  growth.  The  lower 
levels  of  niacin  included  more  birds 
showing  slipped  tendons  and  en¬ 
larged  hocks.  There  was  no  consist¬ 
ent  difference  in  feathering. 

A  third  experiment  was  conducted 
using  a  purified  diet  including  starch, 
alpha  protein,  casein,  gelatin  and  hy¬ 
drogenated  fat.  White  Rock  chicks 
were  used.  On  the  basis  ol  growth 
response  at  six  weeks  of  age,  10  milli¬ 
grams  of  niacin  per  pound  of  feed 
were  sufficient.  An  enlarged  hock 
condition  was  observed  in  the  chicks 
at  two  weeks  of  age.  The  condition 
improved  with  age  and  additions  of 
niacin.  The  lower  levels  of  niacin 
showed  more  cases  of  slipped  tendons 
and  enlarged  hock  conditions.  The 
six  milligrams  per  pound  level 
showed  no  slipped  tendons  and  only 
a  few  enlarged  hocks. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  White  Rock  males.  A. 
purified  ration  was  fed  similar  to  the 
one  previously  used  except  that  it 
contained  carelose  in  place  of  starch, 
and  soybean  oil  in  place  of  hydro¬ 
genated  fat.  This  diet  became  very 
rancid  in  about  10  days.  On  the  basis 
of  growth  at  six  weeks  of  age,  the 
niacin  requirement  would  fall  be¬ 
tween  11.84  milligrams  and  15.84 
milligrams  per  pound  of  feed. 
Slipped  tendons  and  enlarged  hocks, 


although  worse  on  the  lower  levels  of 
niacin,  were  not  entirely  eliminated, 
even  in  the  lot  receiving  23.84  milli¬ 
grams  of  niacin  per  pound  of  feed. 
In  Experiment  No.  Three  it  was 
thought  that  birds,  receiving  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  niacin  when  compared 
with  birds  of  similar  weight  receiv¬ 
ing  high  levels  of  niacin,  showed 
shorter  length  of  the  leg  bones.  How¬ 
ever,  a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
problem  in  Experiment  No.  Four  did 
not  show  any  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  tibias  when  pawed  birds  of 
the  same  weight  were  compared. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  per¬ 
centage  bone  ash.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  average  length  of  tibias 
of  the  various  lots  in  proportion  to 
the  average  body  weights. 

Growth  Requirement  Is  Used  First 

*  The  enlarged  hock  condition  ob¬ 
served  in  these  experiments  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  reported  by 
Scott  for  turkeys.  In  the  case  of  tur¬ 
keys  both  niacin  and  vitamin  E  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  involved.  Also  yeast  con¬ 
sistently  prevented  the  condition  in 
turkeys.  On  this  basis  the  fifth  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  rancidity  and  also  of  yeast  on 
the  niacin  requirement  and  the  leg 
condition.  The  diet  containing  7.85 
milligrams  of  niacin  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  growth  but  not  for  the 
prevention  of  crippled  legs.  This  con¬ 
dition  was  prevented  by  the  9.85 
milligram  level  of  niacin.  The  puri¬ 
fied  diet  containing  hydrogenated  fat 
met  the  niacin  requirement  for 
growth  and  the  prevention  of  the  en¬ 
larged  hock  condition  and  slipped 
tendons  at  a  lower  level  of  niacin 
than  did  the  purified  diet  containing 
soybean  oil  which  made  the  feed  ran¬ 
cid.  The  yeast  also  helped  to  prevent 
the  leg  condition.  The  purified  diet 
with  hydrogenated  fat  and  yeast  met 
the  niacin  requirement.  Since  this 
diet  contained  9.85  milligrams  of  nia¬ 
cin  per  pound  of  feed,  the  require¬ 
ment  for  niacin  would  not  be  greater 
than  this  amount. 

West,  Carrick,  Hauge  and  Merz  re¬ 
ported  the  niacin  requirement  for 
chicks  depleted  one  week  as  being 
13.5  milligrams  per  pound.  Childs, 
Carrick  and  Hauge  reported  the  re¬ 
quirement  as  being  12.6  milligrams 
per  pound.  Nelson  and  Scott  indicate 
a  requirement  of  between  7.3  milli¬ 
grams  and  23.2  milligrams  per  pound 
of  ration.  Patterson,  Hunt,  Vohra, 
Blaylock  and  McGinnis  report  that 
the  results  of  chick  studies  indicate 
that  the  niacin  requirement  for 
growth  on  a  corn-soybean  protein-gel¬ 
atin  diet  was  approximately  11.5  mil¬ 
ligrams  per  pound  in  the  presence  of 
0.13  per  cent  tryptophan  and  not 
more  than  7.65  milligrams  per  pound 
in  the  presence  of  0.1  per  cent  added 
DL-tryptophan. 

Many  of  the  rations  which  call  for 
a  high  requirement  of  niacin  also 
contained  gelatin.  There  seems  to  be 
some  relation  between  this  and  the 
enlarged  hock  condition.  Niacin  is 
required  for  growth  and  also  for  the 
prevention  of  perosis  and  enlarged 
hocks.  The  metabolic  processes  are  not 
known.  It  appears  to  be  involved  in 
certain  relationships  and  spai’ing  ac¬ 
tions  with  other  nutrients.  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  niacin  therefore  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ingredients  pi’esent 
in  the  ration  as  well  as  stresses  and 
possible  inactivation  of  dietary  fac¬ 
tors  by  such  conditions  as  rancidity. 

The  latest  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  requirement  for  the  starting  ra¬ 
tion  of  chicks  is  12  milligrams  of  nia¬ 
cin  per  pound  of  feed.  This  level 
should  meet  the  requirement  under 
most  conditions.*  G.  T.  Heuser 


(Ed. — The  foregoing  paper  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Heuser,  Cornell 
University,  at  the  recent  Nutrition 
Conference  at  Cornell.) 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  50  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

ORDER  NOW 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  DEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets.. $34  per  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets . $28  per  100 

Heavy  Breed  Straight  Run . $17  per  100 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  HIGH  LIVABILITY 
Write  for  Special  Price  on  Cockerels 


Breeders  from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  All  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

NELLIE  HUESTED,  PROP. 
PHONE  GREENVILLE  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PA.-  U.S.  PULLQRUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 
BOX  N,  MC  ALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Pattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34fft  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH  IRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


EARLY  MATURITY 

Speeds  Your  PROFITS! 

Rugged,  mountain-grown  stock.  Highest 
USDA  ratings.  New  Free  catalog  shows  how 
they’ve  made  money  for  poultrymen  for  61 
years.  Also  Sex-Links  and  Dominant  White 

Grosses  made  VNk  _ 

from  them.  KBA  Hria  • 

WriteP’Bob  "Parks , 

ALTOONA  10, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


BARRED  ROCKS 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  foundation,  special  selected 
bloodtested  breeders.  Priced  in  line  with  the  times. 
Circular  FREE.  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM, 
ROUTE  5,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Stuck* s 


EIBBBBfflH 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  4 
Wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching. 

All  Eggs  Produced  From  Our  Own  Breeders, 
STUCK’S  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BUSH’S  8*te  tats 

orcaa.  Hampa.  Legs.  Au*tra- White*.  Surpiu* 
AAA  A,  Bloodtested  $t»  96  Pullet*.  $12  96,  Heavies.  S5  86.  Mixed.  $4  95» 
Leftovers.  $1  96,  No  Culls,  Cripples,  26  6reede  fob  Free  catalog 

BUSH  HATCHERIES,  72  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SAVE  $20.00  hundred  on  bal¬ 
anced  bred  great  laying  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks? 
83%  laying  for  months.  Write:  TRAIL'S  END 

POULTRY  FARM,  RFD.  GO  R  D  0  NSV I LLE,  VA. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  All  Heavies. 
No  Leghorns.  $6-100:  $1 1  -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C. 0.0. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


5  EXTRA  CHICKS  $2.49  Per  100 

Bloodtested.  A  AAA  Surplus.  No  Culls.  Cripples,  30  breeds,  including 
flocks,  Reds,  Wyandoitea.  Hampshires.  Minorca*.  Leghorn*.  Austra 
Whites,  Delhamps,  $696.  Pullet*.  112.96  Heavies,  $6  86.  Mixed. 
54.86,  Leftovers.  $2  49  FREE  Catalog,  fob  alive 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  73  CLINTON,  MO. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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You  can  lose  so  much 
by  paying  too  little.  .  . 
V/hen  a  little  bit  more 
will  buy  a  lot! 

■nnni 


Sexrft'frfc 

PULLETS 


are 

bred  to  be  good 
producers 

through  trap-nesting 
and 

pedigreed  breeding 


if  INHERITED  QUALITY 

Buy.  .  .rely  on  COBB-O-LINKS 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  Phone 


At  National  Turkey  Convention 


Close  to  3,500  turkey  growers  from 
virtually  every  major  producing 
area  of  the  country  turned  out  for 
the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Turkey  Federation  held 
last  month  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
The  turnout  was  no  record  for 
Federation  get-togethers,  but  NTF 
officials  described  the  convention, 
their  first  in  the  East,  as  “highly 
successful”.  Two  convention  records 
did  fall  during  the  events:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dressed  Turkey  Show  drew  a 
record  250  entries  and  the  number 
of  commercial  exhibitors  hit  a  new; 
high  with  more  than  150  displays. 

The  convention  got  underway  offi¬ 
cially  with  a  Kickoff  Luncheon, 
which  featured  recognition  and 
awards  to  state  leaders  in  the  Eat- 
More-Turkey  Fund  Campaign.  Tur- 
keymen’s  wives  had  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  program  with  a  special  luncheon 
and  fashion  show.  Conventioneers  at¬ 
tended  a  mammoth  entertainment 
show  as  guests  of  the  Federation 
and  commercial  exhibitors.  High 
point  of  this  was  the  Governor’s 
Challenge  Contest,  into  which  gov¬ 
ernors  from  eight  states  shipped 
their  biggest  birds  in  a  heaviest  tur¬ 
key  contest.  California  was  the  win¬ 
ner  with  a  mammoth  52-pound-plus 


bird  raised  by  McPherrin’s  Calif¬ 
ornia  Farms,  Riverside,  Calif.  Con¬ 
necticut  had  the  heaviest  bird  of  the 
eastern  U.S.  entries,  a  44%-pound 
specimen. 

Trophies  were  presented  to  the  top 
winners  in  the  National  Dressed 
Turkey  Show;  afterward  the  birds 
were  auctioned  off.  The  show’s  grand 
champion,  a  23%-lb.tom  entered  by 
Fred  Jaindl,  Allentown,  Pa.,  sold  at 
$45  per  pound  for  a  total  price  of 
$1,068.75  to  Dr.  Salisbury’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  la.  The  high¬ 
est  price  ever  paid  for  turkey  was 
$95  a  pound  at  the  1953  NTF  dressed 
show  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  grand  finale  for  the  three-day 
conclave  came  with  a  banquet  in 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Here,  retiring 
president  Perry  Browning,  Win¬ 
chester,  Ky.,  formally  turned  over  his 
gavel  to  the  incoming  chief,  Chester 
C.  Housh,  Elkton,  Va. 

The  National  Turkey  Federation, 
established  in  1939,  is  an  over-all  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  nation’s  $350,000,- 
000-a-year  turkey  industry.  Through 
it,  some  10,000  turkey  growers  make 
a  united  effort  to  strengthen  and  de¬ 
velop  the  country’s  turkey  industry, 

F.  L. 


mimim 


STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


iimimmmmmmmi’- 


E  “A  Blue  Chip  Stock99  = 
E  NOTED  FOR  MONEY  -  MAKING  = 

|  PERFORMANCE  1 

•5  Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  2 
2  cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  2 
2  year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  — 
2  greater*  number  than  the  strain  I  have  — 
2  been  relying  on?  The  answer  is,  “of  — 
2  course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as  — 
“  hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  2 
~  ed  poultrymen  have  done — -and  depend  — 

—  on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  2 

~  to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  2 
2  baby  chick  investment.  2 

2  Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  — 
2  baby  chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  — 
2  present  strain  of  birds  must  increase  — 
2  their  egg  production  more  than  10  — 

2  percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  2 
“  which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  2 

—  year-out  from  STERN’S  “Longevity”  2 

=  LEGHORNS.  2 

2  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  = 
2  PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  — 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

•  STERN'S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 
Eggs! 

•  STERN'S  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match¬ 
less  Meat  Quality! 

•  STERN’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  The  Best 
“All-Purpose”  Bird  Today! 

•  STERN’S  SEX  LINKS  —  None  Better  in  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 


U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 
and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 

mow  2  lo  5  YEAR  no  ] 

LEGHORN 


\  WENE  CHICKS 

WIN  Y.  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Onsets  >,  For  NUMBER  of  EGGS  LAID 
W'®*  X  31st  LONG  ISLAND  TEST 

268  eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  lavers:  401  Hybrids,  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

NSW  Silver  LAYERS 

Ped. -sired  bloodline  cross  for  br.  eggs.  Wh. 
leathering. Big  hens, Reds, Sex-links,Hamps. 

.#  NEW  WENE  CORNISH-WHITE  ROCK 

J\  SILVER  BROAD  MEAT  CROSS 

'■  ;  Huge  broadbreast  broilers  with  un- 

fS*;f  usually  low  feed  cost-  Dominant  Wh. 
q  Meatcross,  Hamps,  W.  Rocks.  Write 

J  1  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Bo*  B-3  •  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


William  Snyder,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Fred  Jaindl,  Allentoivn,  Pa.,  had  the  winning  entry  in  the  National  Dressed 
Turkey  Show  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  January  6-8.  It  was  a  233A-pound 
bird  that  later  sold,  at  $45  a  pound,  for  $1,068.75.  Here  Jaindl  (r.)  receives 
the  championship  trophy  from  Mrs.  Austin  Risse,  Sparta,  N.  J.,  show  chair¬ 
man,  while  Everett  Turcotte,  Westboro,  Mass.,  committee  member,  holds 

the  champion  turkey. 


Annual  PENB 
Conference 

Leslie  S.  Hubbard  of  Hubbard 
Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
(PENB)  at  its  annual  planning  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Chicago  on  January 
13-14.  At  the  conference,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Don  W.  Lyon,  PENB 
general  manager,  that  an  all-time 
yearly  high  of  $246,764.09  in  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  PENB  was  reached 
in  1954.  The  PENB  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  set  the  financial  goal  for  1955 
at  $365,000. 

Three  advisory  committees — 
broiler,  shell  egg,  and  turkey— 
drew  up  recommendations  to  assist 
PENB  in  its  work.  In  addition, 
PENB  state  leaders  and  chairmen  of 
state  committees  had  a  session  which 
combined  a  “refresher”  course  in 
PENB’s  work,  a  discussion  of  state 
quotas  and  the  formulation  of  state 
committees.  Among  those  attending 
the  session  of  state  leaders  and  state 
chairmen  were:  F.  C.  Libutzke,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Frank  Gordy,  Delaware; 
Ralph  Hunt,  Maine;  Ernest  Mat¬ 
thews,  Maryland;  William  S.  Rent, 
New  Hampshire;  J.  C.  Taylor,  New 
Jersey;  and  Walter  S.  Shearer, 
Pennsylvania. 

Poultry  industry  leaders  attended 
the  annual  banquet  and  witnessed  a 
presentation  called  “Opportunities 


by  the  Dozen”.  Part  of  this  was  a  six- 
minute  film,  “The  Good  Egg,”  devel¬ 
oped  by  PENB  under  contract  with 
the  USD  A  for  release  to  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  Other  highlights  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  program  were  the  presentation 
of  the  Andrew  Christie  Award  to 
Dr.  W.  J.  Stadelman  of  Washington 
State  College  and  the  conferring  of 
an  honorary  lifetime  membership  on 
the  PENB  board  of  directors  to  Mr. 
Christie,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  a  past 
president  of  PENB. 


Western  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Meeting  Feb.  22-23 

The  1955  Western  New  York  Poul¬ 
try  Exposition  will  be  held  February 
22-23  at  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  H.  E.  Johnson,  Monroe  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  is  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  This  is  an  annual  event  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Western  New  York 
Poultry  Assn.  The  chief  function  of 
this  organization  is  to  promote  the 
poultry  industry  in  Western  New 
York.  There  will  be  many  education¬ 
al  exhibits  with  short  demonstrations 
and  talks  on  such  subjects  as  poul¬ 
try  health,  housing,  etc.  The  exhibit 
hall  is  expected  to  be  filled  with 
manufacturers’  displays  of  poultry 
feeds,  equipment  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Information  regarding  the 
Trade  Show  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  John  Carlile,  89  East  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  k.  w.  s. 


PEDIGREED  CHICKS 


Dept.  607 


Concord,  Mass.,  Goshc-n,  Ind. 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 


February  19,  1955 


fAV 

IGr  m 

chicks 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 


Drinking  Water  Tablets 


er 

checks 


start  them 
right  on 


PREVENTS 
COCCIDIQSIS! 

In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O- 
Sal  prevents  spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis.  Helps  birds 
overcome  "disease  burden.” 
Saves  death,  stunting  and 
feed  losses. 

STIMULATES  GROWTH! 
Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  sooner,  lay  up  to  15 
days  earlier.  Continuous  use 
develops  added  vitality  to 
lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per 
hen. 

Start  chicks,  keep  hens  on 
Ren-O-Sal.  Buy  today! 

Dr.  Salsbury  s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


BADCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

by  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

WET  FLOORS 
GOOD,  NOT 

Are  your  pullets 
walking  around  on 
wet  floors?  Don’t 
worry  about  it!  If 
you  can  get  your 
birds  up  to  80% 
to  over  90%  pro¬ 
duction  you’ll  probably  have  wet  litter. 
There  are  only  two  disadvantages  of  wet 
fitter:  (1)  You  may  slip  and  fall.  (2)  You’li 
get  more  dirty  eggs  because  the  pullets 
have  dirty  feet. 

To  combat  wet  litter  I  would  suggest  stirring 
up  the  litter  if  possible.  Keep  clean  litter  in 
the  nests.  Spread  clean  litter  in  front  of  the 
nests  every  few  days.  When  it  gets  too  wet 
pitch  the  top  layer  over  near  the  water 
troughs  and  throw  in  more  new  litter  in 
front  of  the  nests.  Throw  some  ot  the  scratch 
grain  in  the  litter  in  front  of  the  nests  so  the 
birds  will  help  stir  the  litter.  Scratching  also 
helps  clean  their  feet. 

Feed  lots  of  mash,  all  they’ll  eat.  10  Lbs  to 
12  lbs  of  scratch  per  100  layers  per  day  in 
the  winter.  Have  plenty  of  water  space. 
Water  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
birds  to  get  their  wattles  wet  when  they 
drink. 

You'!!  enjoy  reading  our  chick  catalog. 
Please  send  for  it  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  JNC. 


j  Route  3R,  Sthcico.  N.  Y. 

‘FOR  KiNGSIZE  PROFITS  USE  KINGSiZE  BIRDS 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American 
breed  produce  Giant  roasters — superb  capons. 
To  meet  every  poultry  need.  MIDWOOD 
also  provides  top  strain  chicks  and  started 
I  birds  in  other  wanted  breeds.  Write  today 
|for  free  folder,  full  information. 

midwood  farm  hatchery 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Amherst  7-0144 
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Accurate  Planting— 


Like  a  prize  fighter’s  short  punch. 
Short -Drop  planting  is  more  accur¬ 
ate.  That’s  what  you  get  with  an 
Allis-Chalmers  tractor- mounted  drill 
planter. 

Short,  straight  seed  tubes  and  low- 
mounted  seed  cans  space  kernels  to 
your  measure  ...  no  bouncing  or 
spiraling  of  seed.  You  plant  faster 
without  a  worry. 

ihe  entire  planter  is  hydraulically 


lifted,  for  turning  and  transport. 
Free-Su  ing  hitch  lets  openers  follow 
naturally  around  contours  .  .  .  avoids 
side-slip  on  slopes  or  hillsides.  Over 
100  different  seed  plates  available. 
Gear-type,  or  big-capacity,  gate-type 
fertilizer  attachments  to  fit  your 
needs. 

Two-row  units  for  CA  Tractor;  two 
and  four-row  units  for  WD  and  WD- 
45  Tractors. 


piUS’OMfllMERS 

1  ?ncro«  division  .  Milwaukee  i,u.  s.  a. 


SHORT-DROP 
Drill  Planters 


IT  SWELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


WANT  AROMA  WITH  A  "LIFT* 
MAN,  HERES  HOW 


AND  IT  PACKS  SO  NEAT 
IT  RATES  A  BOW 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S 
3 LEWD  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
8URLEY5  IS  EXTRA- AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE 


I 


it's  the  pipe-blend  champ 

YOU  MUST  ALLOW 


24- PAGE  booklet 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


JUST  WRITE  TO  : 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

DEPT.  P5 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


\-l 1  1  1  *  / 


Each  year  it  has  been  our  custom 
to  make  a  report  of  the  work  .of 
Publisher’s  Desk  Department.  This 
is  the  forty-fifth  such  report.  We  feel 
it  is  a  practical  service  to  our 
friends,  not  only  in  the  money  re¬ 
trieved  for  them,  but  the  many 
amounts  they  save  through  advice  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  houses  and 
the  necessity  for  caution  in  going  into 
vague  propositions.  The  Government, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  are  constantly 
alerting  the  public  on  the  schemes  it 
is  wise  to  avoid.  The  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  in  the  field  to  start  this 
ball  rolling.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
department  an  illustration  of  a  large 
eye  headed  the  column  warning 
readers  to  ‘‘Watch  Out.”  Another 
issue  had  a  picture  of  Lucifer  with  a 
pitch  fork  and  carried  a  warning  to 
“Beware.”  The  public  has  been  —and 
is  still  being  warned  to  Stop,  Look 
and  Listen  before  entering  into 
propositions  asking  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  insurance  companies  were 
recently  taken  to  task  for  the  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  in  their  literature. 
Mining  concerns  were  also  warned  to 
refrain  from  imposing  upon  the 
public.  Uranium  was  a  new  and  fruit¬ 
ful  field,  and  caution  is  the  watch 
word  here  also.  We  have  answered 
thousands  of  letters  and  collected 
considerable  money  for  readers. 
Often  we  were  instrumental  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  misunderstandings  of  various 
sorts  and  adjusting  differences.  We 
have  given  information  on  practical¬ 
ly  everything  under  the  sun  and  are 
glad  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 
Readers  sent  in  1,029  claims  this 
year.  We  collected  777  —  in  the 
amount  of  S21.357.20.  We  failed  in 
some  cases.  Concerns  or  individuals 
disappeared  or  were  out  of  business 
or  indifferent.  The  record  since  1910 
is  as  follows: 


1910 

400  claims  collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

395 

LL 

Li 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

LL 

LL 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

cl 

Li 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

ll 

Li 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

u 

LL 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

ll 

LL 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

ll 

LL 

23,961.21 

1,918 

2,232 

LL 

LL 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

a 

LL 

44.684.29 

1920 

2,493 

Li 

LL 

45,592.74 

1921 

1.584 

LL 

LL 

45,804.23 

If  one  is  looking  for  a  pet,  a  Para¬ 
keet  can  be  recommended.  One  flew 
in  the  office  window  and  we  kept 
him.  He  has  been  named  Pee  Dee 
(Publisher’s  Desk)  and  has  acquired 
a  twenty-five  word  vocabulary  and 
sentences.  He  is  very  smart  and 
loveable.  One  will  not  be  lonely  with 
such  a  pet;  and  he  is  easy  to  take 
care  of. 

After  one  year  and  a  day,  and 
after  all  your  efforts  and  mine,  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  Post  Office  at  Washington,  I  have 
at  last  received — not  one,  but  seven 
August  issues  of  the  magazine  I  de¬ 
sired.  Thanks  for  all  your  help  and 
may  The  Rural  New  Yorker  live 
long  and  prosper.  l.  a.  g.,  sr. 

Connecticut 

We  appreciate  the  good  wishes  and 
with  the  help  of  such  kindly  friends, 
we  hope  to  “live  long  and  prosper.” 
Perseverance  with  a  circulation 
company  finally  brought  about  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  delayed  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  seven  copies  were  evident¬ 
ly  good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
overflowing. 

You  have  a  good  reputation  for 
giving  information  and  advice  and 
I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me.  The 
enclosed  clipping  is  advertising  a 
food  product  concern  and  I  wonder 
if  they  are  reliable  and  if  what  they 
handle  is  satisfactory.  Could  you  tell 
me?  a.  s. 

New  York 

The  concern  is  a  small  one  with  a 
good  rating.  They  operate  a  vending 
machine  business.  This,  we  consider, 
rather  a  precarious  business  unless 
you  live  in  a  community  where  there 
will  be  a  need  for  the  machines,  and 
people  have  learned  to  use  them. 
We  suggest  careful  consideration, 
however,  for  the  machines  are  ex¬ 
pensive  in  themselves  and  there  is 
the  cost  of  food  to  consider.  One 
should  not  sign  a  contract  until  they 
had  convassed  all  the  possibilities 
and  assured  himself  the  section  was 
active  enough  to  warrant  such  a  pro¬ 
ject. 

I  have  your  letter  explaining  about 
the  “Count  the  Rings  Contest,”  and 
I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  my 
local  paper  together  with  all  my 
papers  on  this  racket.  You  may  keep 
these  for  reference.  j.  t.  m. 

New  York 
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The  clipping  our  subscriber  refers 
to  states  that  two  brothers,  Gordon 
and  Beryl,  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Present  Company,  whole¬ 
sale  jewelry  firm,  are  being  held  in 
$1,000  bail  by  Federal  authorities 
who  charged  them  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  According  to  the 
charge,  the  brothers  sent  circulars  to 
retail  jewelers  in  a  dozen  or  more 
cities  outlining  a  diamond  sales  pro¬ 
motion  contest.  Contestants  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  guess  the  number  of  dia¬ 
mond  rings  pictured  in  the  circular, 
and  winners  were  promised  diamond 
rings  valued  at  $100  or  more.  Actu¬ 
ally,  according  to  the  charge,  all 
entrants  were  winners,  and  every¬ 
one  was  called  an  “honor  winner” 
and  entitled  to  pick  up  a  diamond 
ring  worth  $50.  The  charge  stated 
that  the  wholesale  value  of  the  rings 
was  $7.50,  and*the  “honors  winners” 
were  urged  to  apply  the  $50  valu¬ 
ation  as  a  credit  toward  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  jewelry.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  retail  jewelers  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  rings  used  in  the  con¬ 
test  from  the  Present  Brothers  firm. 
This  seems  to  be  another  variation 
of  the  scheme  used  in  the  sale  of 
many  other  products.  Children  often 
enter  contests  of  this  kind  and  are 
very  disappointed  when  they  find 
that  they  cannot  obtain  their  prize 
without  spending  more  than  the 
credit  is  worth. 
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Articles  of  interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  All  Roads  Lead  to  Market 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  What’s  New  in  Orchard 

Spraying? 

By  A.  B.  Burrell 

•  Best  Vegetable  Varieties 

for  1955 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  Irrigation  on  Livestock 

Farms 

By  Charley  S.  Taylor 

•  Prepackaging  Fresh  Vege¬ 

tables 

By  Charles  E.  Eshbach 

•  True-to-Name  Nursery  Fruits 
By  A.  P.  French 

e  Strawberries  and  Small 
Fruits 

By  George  L.  Slate 

•  Handling  Cherries  in  Water 
By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  Manure  Mulch  for  Corn 
By  H.  L.  Borst 

•  New  Chestnuts  for  Old 
By  James  E.  Lawrence 

9  Farm  Flocks  and  the  Dog 
Problem 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  Birds  —  The  Farmer’s  Best 

Friends 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Bleeding  Disease  in  Chicks 
By  J.  K.  Blether,  D.  C.  Shelton 

and  G.  C.  Anderson 
e  Better  Hatching  Eggs 
By  Robert  R.  Parks 

•  The  Guinea  Fowl 
By  David  R.  Green 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE  ISSUE  of  March  5,  1955. 


HELP  WANTED 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York,  _ 

WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 

dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle  age  landscape  gardener 
for  small  nursery  in  Penna.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write  stating  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


fARM  Hand:  Assistant  to  capable  farmer. 

Under  40.  Permanent  position  with  future. 
Experience  with  livestock,  farm  implements, 
ground  work  and  chores  essential.  Three  room 
unfurnished  cottage  with  refrigerator,  stove, 
oil  burner,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Write 
m  detail  stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  size  of  family.  BOX  5305,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  One  representative  in  each  open 
territory.  New  York  and  New  England  only, 
to  list  and  sell  real  estate.  Must  be  bondable, 
work  full  time,  have  a  good  car;  follow  strict 
business  methods,  be  of  top  character  and 
bignest  ethics.  Free  advertising,  supplies, 
coaching.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs 
Realty.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED  on  modern  dairy  on  Long  Island, 
experienced  sober  reliable  father  and  son 
°r'  small  working  family  to  take  full  charge 
oi  to  milking  cows.  Surge  units.  References. 
Agricultural  school  background  preferred  but 
not  essential.  Four  room  cottage,  bath, 
electricity  and  $300  per  month  to  start.  J. 
Adasse,  Central  Islip.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  plain  cook  for  two. 

Wuiet  living,  new  house,  modern  equipment; 
"J?1  N.  Y.  State  nationality,  church.  Refer- 

BOX  5^Ttl^raPia&Se^^1 *oi0knerPr00f  °f 

WANTED:  Single  man  with  knowledge  of 
general  farming.  Starting  $100  per  month 
Pins  board.  BOX  5403.  Rural  New  Yorker 
FARMER:  Permanent.  Under  40.  Located  at 
1oVJ?ui1ini8toia  Cr°ssing,  New  Jersey.  Assistant 
•m  c  fa,rm  manager.  Must  be  able  to  do 

neatav^H  and*  everything  and  be  extremely 
neat  and  careful  with  machinery.  No  milking, 
fnr  ™°ck  at  present.  Beef  cattle  planned 
e‘  Three  room  bungalow  available. 
Answei  each  of  following  m  detail:  Experi- 
whpn  references,  background,  size  of  family. 

Rural  New  Yorklr!3^  expected'  BOX  5404- 

MSBBEAGEb  couple  or  single  man  for 
anri  «„v.-campi  f?mple  cooking,  general  work 
ana  guiding;  duties  not  arduous;  12  months 
cotta  8~9  months  services;  comfortable 
Yorklr  Premises.  BOX  5406,  Rural  New 

^?V^BX^.FRER  Wanted:  Complete  care  new 
g-v'oV!0®!  °jme  in  country.  Business  man  and 
ron™  daughter.  Every  convenience.  Own 

letter  fe  expected  and  experience  in  first 
Igtxer.  BOX  5407,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mn?tERiM  HelPer :  Private  room  and  bath. 
childrL-  «e  ^  country;  $85  monthly.  Three 
Tree  8’  and  2-  Mrs-  J-  H-  Jans,  Elm 

New  ^Jersey. Box  179’  R-  F-  D-  R  Keyport. 


February  19,  1955 


WANTED:  Young  married  man,  experienced 
driver,  salesman;  retail  milk  route.  Good 
personality.  No  liquor-tobacco.  BOX  5405, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN,  general  farmer,  for  northern 
New  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Good  pay,  modern 
house  and  farm  produce  offered  to  qualified 
man.  BOX  5410,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RETIRED  man,  couple,  small  Long  Island 
estate,  general  maintenance,  excellent  quar¬ 
ters;  refiinement,  permanency  required;  low 
to  moderate  salary  plus  keep.  BOX  5400,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Several  women  for  full  time  po¬ 

sition  in  girls  institution  near  Philadelphia; 
supervisor  poultry  department,  assistant 
housemother,  practical  dietitian  in  cottage, 
kitchen  assistants.  Live  in,  good  maintenance. 
Write  BOX  5420,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  on  farm 
to  rent  as  caretakers  or  share  basis.  Bes.  of 
references.  Newton,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 
Garden  6-2764,  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  desires  position,  light  chores,  handy- 

man.  BOX  5318,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WORKING  farm  manager  or  herdsman,  four 
years  Cornell  University,  37  years  of  age. 
Married  with  one  child.  Fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  registered  dairy  cattle.  Considerable 
knowledge  of  beef,  poultry  husbandry,  soils 
and  soil  problems.  Eight  years  at  present 
position.  BOX  5327,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

makers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

_ basis.  BOX  5314, _ Rural  New  Yorker. 

PERMANENT  position  wanted  as  caretaker^ 
married,  small  family,  carpenter,  plumber, 
J1133?11,:  Painter,  gardener,  farmer. 
BOX  5309,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  two  children,  needs  permnent  work; 

small  wages  on  farm.  BOX  5401,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man:  Middleaged;  good  habits;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  institutional  work,  nursing, 
camps  car  e  taking ,  agriculture,  other  line/s. 
BOX  5408,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  manager:  Expert  on  all 
■  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  showing,  field  man- 
agement,  etc.  BOX  5409,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  lady  wants  housekeeping  po- 
-,f ,  m  gentlemen’s  home;  references.  BOX 
5411,  Rural  New  Y orker . 

RELIABLE  middleaged  Christian  lady  desires 

position  as  housekeeper  in  motherless  home, 
loves  children;  prefer  farm  life;  prefers  good 
nofne  to  high  wages.  References  furnished. 
Write  BOX  5412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ACTIVE,  intelligent  man,  middle  fifties,  gener¬ 
ally  handy  inside  and  out.  Will  exchange 
services  for  room  and  board.  Adults  only. 
BOX  5413,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  or  estate  manager,  married, 
51,  life  experience  mixed  farming,-  all  live¬ 
stock,  soil  fertility  maintenance,  excellent 
references.  BOX  5414,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  couple  with  wide  social  con- 
tacts,  age  51,  want  permanent  position  as 
managers  of  hunting  camp,  shooting  lodge  or 
similar  property.  Husband  is  thoroughly 
versed  m  conservation,  in  the  use  of  firearms 
and  fishing  tackle,  as  well  as  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hunter  and  fisherman.  Knows  boats, 
both  large  and  small.  For  many  years  held 
various  executive  business  positions.  Wife  is 
excellent  house  manager,  food  planner  and 
hostess.  Write  BOX  5415,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

TO  buy  or  sell.  Farms,  homes,  acreages,  busi¬ 

nesses.  Auction  or  private  sale.  Write  for 
free  list.  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somer- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 
equipped:  sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house, 
sizing  machine,  conveyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000 
bushel  annual  production.  Write:  Albert 
Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont.  _ 

345  ACRE  farm,  12-room  house,  large  barns; 

central  Maine.  Elbridge  Powers,  Gayfords- 
ville.  Conn. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Made  up  in  small  lots  so  an 

old  page  can  be  removed  or  a  new  one 
added  at  the  last  minute.  Hundreds  of  listings. 
New  York  to  Maine,  as  accurate  as  extreme 
care  can  make  them.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  370  acre  dairy  farm,  36x150  drive- 

thru  dairy  barn,  water  buckets,  24x60  loaf¬ 
ing  shed,  two  large  silos,  30x70  machinery 
shed;  11-room  house,  modern  conveniences, 
2-car  garage,  other  buildings.  Here  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  valley  farms  in  this  section. 
The  sale  price  of  $58,000  includes  60  head 
milkers,  exceptionally  complete  line  of  farm 
tools  and  equipment.  Write  for  complete 
information.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sher- 
burne,  New  York. _ 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  garden,  view;  $6(500.  4 G 

acres,  brook;  $2,200.  Three  acres  $2,700. 
Farms,  homes,  acreages.  State  wants.  Paul 
Boughton,  iy2  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
New  York. 


17  ACRE  highway  property,  latest  house,  im 
provements,  combination  barn,  garage 
brooder  houses.  Suitable  horticulturist,  genera 
farming  or  subdivision;  $18,000;  $4,000  down 
Fred  Seaman,  Locust  Valley,  Barnesville,  Pa 
FARM  Wanted:  Lease  or  buy.  Reasonable 
Near  New  York  City.  Suitable  German  shep 
herd  Kennels.  Heintze,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd. 
Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Laurelton  5-395: 
CENTRAL  Florida:  Your  place  in  the  sun 
Retirement  homes,  small  farms,  acreage 
opportunities.  Write  H.  E.  Howland  (formerb 
of  Cayuga  County)  care  Fred  B.  Arnold 
Realtor,  411  E.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville 
Florida, _ 

FULLY  equipped  138  acre  dairy  farm.  Twc 

houses.  Two  barns.  Bordering  lake,  fine  lo 
cation  on  main  highway  407.  Attractive  ok 
home.  50  home  grown  registered,  accreditee 
Holstein  cows.  Several  polled.  Drilled  well 
Ponds.  Insured  for  $40,000.  Immediate  income 
Joseph  Carpenter,  Sunrise  Farms,  Waverly 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Factoryville  5-4587 


FOR  Sale:  Extraordinary  buy,  convenient  1 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Saratoga,  bus,  schoo 
and  stores,  three  acres  with  trout  strean 
Cape  Cod  house  nestled  in  pines,  eight  room 
automatic  steam  heat,  excellent  water,  loot 
Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Getb 
R- D-  £,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Jone: 
ville,  TRinity  7-7183. 


GENERAL  village  store.  Cortland  County  1< 
cation  profitable  business,  real  estate  ii 
eludes  8-room  house  and  2-story  store  builc 
mg,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
230  ACRES,  near  Nicholson,  Pa.,  good  9-roo 
house,  conveniences,  tenant  house,  lart 
dairy  barn,  other  buildings;  40  head  stool 
™°  tractors  and  all  equipment;  $27,000,  term 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SULLIVAN  County :  20-room  house  plus 
room  bungalow  furnished  completely;  $7,00 
Cash,  terms.  BOX  5416,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


7'*  ACRES  in  village,  equipped  for  poultr 
good  11-room  house,  two  baths,  rentab 
apartment,  all  improvements,  five  other  buili 
mgs,  80  miles  north  N.  Y.  C.,  near  Thruwa 
Reasonabiy  priced.  BOX  5417,  Rural  Ne 


120  ACRES,  fully  equipped,  near  Rome,  Pa., 
Bradford  Co.,  good  6-room  house,  conveni¬ 
ences,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings;  $7,200. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
FARMS:  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  89  acres,  small 
home,  electricity,  main  road,  close  to 
school;  $8,500.  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  541  acres,  10- 
room  house,  half  clear  and  wooded,  ideal  for 
ranch  or  dairy;  $20  per  acre.  BOX  5418,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

$12,500  LOVELY  new  bungalow,  large  living 
room,  fireplace,  knotty  pine  kitchen,  two 
bedrooms,  bath,  utility  room,  2-car  garage, 
chicken  house.  Five  acres  on  highway  313. 
A,  J,  Stengel,  Greensboro.  Maryland. _ 

SOUTHERN  Delaware,  near  Georgetown,  50 
sections  $250  each,  most  100x450  ft.  Pines, 
hard  road,  electricity;  catalogue  and  pictures 
free.  Riley  Jefferson,  Lincoln, _ Delaware. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 
$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 

pr epaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  V2 
bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  _ 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 

to  ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  y2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  >/2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  >/2  bushel  $3.25. 
Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  >/2 

bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. _ _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

York’s  finest:  5  pounds  $1.65;  6-5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.48  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York.  _ 

FAMOUS  Indian  River  citrus  fruit.  Extra 

fancy  $6.75  bushel.  Economy  pack  grape¬ 
fruit.  $5.00  bushel.  All  fruit  postpaid  Russell 
Groves.  Russell  Groves,  Box  25,  Wabasso. 
Florida. _ 

TEMPLE  oranges  $6.00.  Tangerines  $5.50  half- 

box;  $9.75  box.  Grapefruit  $5.10  bushel;  $8.00 
box.  Oranges  bushel  $5.60;  box  $8.50.  Delici¬ 
ous.  Tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  James 
Aker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ _ 

CLOVER  honey  liquid  or  granulated,  5  pounds 

$1.75,  6-5’s  $8.00  prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone,  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb 
honey,  5-lb.  pail  $1.95.  Extracted  5  lbs.  $1.75; 
six  5  s  $8.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Mara¬ 
thon  ,  New  York. _ 

NEW  crop  hickorynut  and  butternut  meats: 

Pound  $2.35;  3  lbs.  $4.50;  5  lbs.  $10.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

PURE  first  run  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $5.00 
gallon  F.  O.  B,  Milford  Deck,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

PURE  country  sorghum,  delicious  canned 
chicken,  jellies,  other  foods.  V.  F.  Fulton. 
Gallipolis,  Ohio.  _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

COUNTRY  board  and  room;  improvements. 

$16  week-  180  miles  .northwest  N.  Y.  City. 
BOX  5419,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone- 
4-8282, _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  DrI 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. _ 

HAY:  Alfalfa,  mixed  hays,  straw.  Trailer 
delivery.  Glenn  Banker  &  Sons,  Arkville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Margaretville  1971. 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place,  Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

T9P™CCOi  FiPe  T  piPe  smoking,  four  pounds 
$2,00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesvills,  Ky. 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry 
New  Hampshire. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  1,000  tons  baled  Mulching  hay. 

.State  F.O.B.  price  miniumu  12  ton  lots. 
Will  pick  up  within  300  miles  N.  Y.  C..  Write 
LYN,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Rototiller,  prefer  20-in.  with  re¬ 
verse.  Garry  Kramer,  338  Summer  St., 
Clifton,  New _ Jersey. 

HUMAIDAIRE  incubators,  200  egg.  reasonable. 
Emerick,  Airmount  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale  or  trade  for  something  I  can  use,  i 
16-in  Rototiller  for  garden  tractor,  never  I 
used  and  some  other  equipment.  Ed.  Wiles,  J 
P.  O.  Box  25,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  ' 

TRACTOR:  Allis  Chalmers  model  B,  hydrau- 

lic,  like  new  with  mower.  Plows,  cultivator, 
corn  planter,  cordwood  saw,  etc.  Would  cost 
$3,000.  Excellent  for  estate  or  small  farm, 
$1,200.  J.  Healy,  South  Road,  Chester,  New 
Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Heavy  wheel  tractor.  International 

W-6  or  similar.  Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5- 
ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving 
15  cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road. 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


MAN  and  WIFE 


to  Work  at  Lodge 

Used  by  house  guests  of 
large  Corporation,  woman 
as  housekeeper  and  man 
as  chauffeur.  Good  salary, 
living  quarters  and  partial 
maintenance.  Located  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 


BOX  5205, 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

WANT  EXTRA  CASH? 

HERE’S  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  — 


—  —  ■  - ^ •  v v. .  >>  v  ii  u i ii  j cu  aiiu  u  I  vc  Yuli 

protected  territory.  You’ll  find  it  easy  and  profitab 
to  sell  mineralized  stock  food  and  milk  replacer 
your  friends  and  neighbors  .  .  big  repeat  sale 
too!  Your  territory  may  be  open  —  write  today  f, 
full  information  on  this  spare  time  or  full  tin 
opportunity.  Car  essential.  Shipments  made  dire 

JrTjL  WPite:  SALES  MANAGER, 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP 
DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


Tough,  pocks  reel  power.  Lowest-priced 
top-quality  choin  saw  on  the  market!  For 
simplicity,  rugged  service,  low-cost — pick 
Strunk  SpeeDemon  .  .  .  perfect  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  occasional  users,  will  also  handle 
many  professional  jobs  such  as  pulp  cut¬ 
ting,  limbing.  No  other  saw  offers  so 
much  for  SO  little.  Patents  Pending 


For  2-position  cutting — HARVESTOR  with  4  H.P. 
high  compression  2"  bore  engine.  $239  complete 
with  16"  chain  and  bar. 

For  ALL-position  cutting — PRO  with  fool-proof 
pomp  diaphragm  carburetor  and  4  H.P.  engine. 
Handle  any  job  in  any  timber.  $259  complete 
with  16"  chain  and  bar.  PRO  and  HARVESTOR 
also  available  with  19"  and  24" 
bar  sizes. 


STRUNK  —  Power  for  Modern  Living 
214  Coatesville,  Pa. 

□  Send  free  booklet  on  Woodland 
management,  and  information  on  the 
SpeeDemon. 


Name _ 

Address. 
City _ 


-State. 


I_. 


^“SPECIALS” 


LOWEST  PRICED  ELEVATORS 

per  foot  of  usable  elevating  height 


NEW  literature 
gives  complete  de¬ 
tails.  Mail  coupon. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 
Send  me  data  on  Smoker  "Specials" 


On  the  basis  of  actual  reach 
a  Smoker  "Special"  is  your 
best  elevator  buy.  It 
will  reach  higher  without 
bales  tumbling  back  than 
any  other  elevator  of 
equal  length. 


Name  . . . . . . 

P.  O . „.... . 


R.F.D . . .  State  . . . 

PRICES  F.  O.  B.  INTERCOURSE.  PA. 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 

Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTl.I1  MFG.  COMPANY.  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
2Eth  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 
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You’ll  find  Surge  Milkers  used  on  big 
herds  and  small  ones  because  Surge 
milks  cows  right . . .  gets  more  milk, 
faster,  and  doesn’t  injure  the  udder. 
Moreover,  the  Surge  can  be  snap¬ 
ped  all  apart  in  only  30  seconds; 
scrubbed  clean  and  assembled  again 
in  just  a  jiffy.  Easy  cleaning  will  give 
you  cleaner  milk  .  .  .  will  save  you 
time  and  money. 

Your  nearest  Surge  Service  Dealer 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  at  no 
cost  to  you.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address. 

Copyright  1954  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


did  you  know  that  every  year 


irymen 


1.  Because  Surge  has  genuine 
TUG  &  PULL  that  prevents 
udder  injury  from  creeping  feat 
cups,  that  milks  faster,  and 
gets  more  milk. 

2.  Because  Surge  is  EASY  to 
clean  —  helps  you  make  cleaner 
milk. 

3.  Because  dairymen  can  DE¬ 
PEND  on  Surge  Service  from 
local  factory -trained  Surge 
Service  Dealers, 


BABSOH  BROS.  CO.,  of  New  York 


ATLANTA  o  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITV  •  MINNEAPOLIS  ®  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  ®  TORONTO 
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In  the  Spring  Come  the  Lilacs 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY. . .  COMPARE  WITH 


™tfire$to«e 


INTo  other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much 
for  so  low  a  price. 

A  simple  comparison  between  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  and  other  tires 
in  its  price  range  will  tell  you  why.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  has  more  tread  rubber  for  longer 
tire  life  .  .  .  deeper  curved  and  tapered 
bars  and  big  powerful  shoulders  for  maxi¬ 
mum  drawbar  pull  .  .  .  and  flared  tread 


openings  for  positive  cleaning  in  any  soil 
condition. 

You  can  save  money  and  get  more 
work  done  with  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  Tractor  Tire.  The  price  of  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  is  only  $46.80 
plus  tax,  size  9-24.  Other  sizes  are  pro¬ 
portionately  low. 

Compare  before  you  buy.  Get  the  low 
price  for  your  tire  size  at  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


A  Northland  Story 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  story,  which 
some  perhaps  will  not  believe,  but 
I  will  tell  it  anyway,  just  as  I  heard 
it  told  by  a  traveling  man  quite  a 
few  years  ago  in  our  local  store. 

It  seems  there  was  a  man  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State — whom 
we  will  call  Mantell  for  want  of  a 
better  name — who  was  known  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  very  “grabby”  man, 
one  to  do  many  things  that  were 
not  quite  lawful  to  get  a  few  or 
many  dollars.  He  lived  in  a  small  St. 
Lawrence  County  village,  but  for 
many  years  before  had  occupied  the 
old  homestead  in  the  back  hills.  This 
old  homestead  had  been  sold  several 
times,  but  always  came  back  to  Man¬ 
tell  for  breach  of  contract.  Mantell 
always  chuckled  and  said  after  a 
sale  that  the  old  place  would  not  let 
him  down,  he  would  get  it  back. 
And  he  always  did. 

One  day  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
an  agricultural  school,  showed  up 
and  wanted  to  buy  the  old  place.  He 
did,  which  caused  another  laugh 
from  Mr.  Mantell,  with  the  remark 
that  once  again  he  would  have  the 
place  back  in  due  time.  The  place 
was  bought  in  the  Winter  when  the 
white  snow  covered  the  stone  and 
it  made  the  ground  look  nice  and 
smooth.  That  Spring  young  Mr. 
Morton  —  so  we  shall  call  him  — 
showed  up  with  a  team  rather  poor 
in  flesh  and  a  few  farm  tools,  such 
as  plow,  drag,  hand  cultivators,  etc., 
and  a  young  wife.  The  neighbors  felt 
sorry  for  the  young  couple  and 
trusted  them  for  seed  potatoes,  and 
the  local  fertilizer  dealer  said  that 
payment  in  the  Fall  was  okay. 

The  Mortons  started  plowing,  not 
in  the  meadows,  but  in  the  pastures. 
He  plowed  and  plowed,  around  rocks, 
and  wherever  the  plow  would  plow, 
he  plowed.  It  was  new  land;  some 
of  it  had  never  seen  a  plow  before. 
Fairly  level  land  was  left  untouched, 
and  the  pastures  saw  what  had  never 
been  before,  straight  rows  of  potatoes, 
or  as  straight  as  the  rocks  would  al¬ 
low.  The  young  folks  worked  hard 
and  hit  the  jackpot.  That  year  po¬ 
tatoes  rotted  badly  and,  where 
bushels  were  dug  in  most  places, 
only  a  few  were  saved,  except  the 
Mortons’. 

Mantell  was  seen  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  looking  over 
the  fields  on  his  old  homestead,  but 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  seen  to 
shake  his  head  and  mutter,  but 
never  a  complaint,  and  that  Fall  he 
got  the  $3,000  full  price  for  his  old 
homestead  that  he  expected  back  in 
due  time. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  traveling 
man’s  story  went,  but  I  was  telling 
the  story  to  a  man,  a  potato  peddler, 
and  he  told  me  the  final  ending. 

It  seems  Mantell  lived  alone  in 
the  village  and,  a  year  after  he 
passed  on,  his  will  was  discovered. 
He  left  $100  and  his  small  place  in 
the  village  to  a  young  girl  who  had 
befriended  him.  To  the  Mortons  he 
left  everything  in  his  safe  deposit 
box.  After  the  estate  was  settled,  the 
Mortons  opened  the  box  with  a  court 
order,  and  found  the  $3,000  paid  for 
the  farm.  They  read  between  the 
lines  and  still  think  that  Mantell  was 
glad  to  see  the  old  place  of  his  birth 
blossom  again  with  fields  of  potatoes. 
He  was  not  the  rich  man  people  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be,  although  he  some¬ 
times  took  too  much  from  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  a  small  loan. 

The  Mortons,  I  understand,  still 
live  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in 
another  house,  but  they  still  carry 
on  the  old  Mantell  farm.  E.  F.  Keith 
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Photos:  H.  P.  Gaston,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

For  Retail  Store  or  at  Roadside  Stand,  Quality  Is  the  Most  Important  Product. 


Quality  of  fruit  is  maintained  and  its  appeal  heightened  by  use  of  plastic  film  bags  for  sale  in  retail  stores.  Customers  like  their  products  neatly 
packed,  yet  visible,  and  easily  carried  home.  But  the  combination  of  a  roadside  stand  with  on-the-farm  storage  has  selling  attraction,  too:  people  still 

believe  that  the  best  and  freshest  fruit  and  vegetables  are  purchased  near  or  at  the  farm. 


ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  MARKET 

-  By  H.  B.  TUKEY  - 


WO  thousand  years  ago,  all  roads 
led  to  Rome  —  ships,  fast 
chariots,  foot  soldiers,  cara¬ 
vans  of  commerce,  slaves,  ele¬ 
phants,  giraffes,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  great  Circus 
Maximus.  Today,  all  roads  lead 
to  market.  Even  those  roadways  between  the 
trees,  and  the  lane  to  the  packing  shed,  termin¬ 
ate  eventually  in  the  market.  And  these 
modern  roads  are  populated  with  mechanical 
devices  of  every  shape  and  description,  includ¬ 
ing  mechanical  “giraffes”,  steel  “squirrels”, 
and  metal  monsters  as  formidable  as  any¬ 
thing  the  Romans  ever  saw. 

This  is  the  great  change  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  fruit  grower.  The  old  days  of  scarcity 
and  “let  the  buyer  beware”  are  gone,  replaced 
by  the  slogans,  “Mrs.  Housewife  is  the  Boss” 
and  “The  Public  Demands  What  it  Wants 
and  on  Its  Own  Terms.”  Where  two  decades 
ago  the  grower  produced  and  pumped  and 
even  tried  to  force  his  product  onto  often 
unyielding  markets,  today  he  is  as  sensitive 
as  a  weathervane,  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
customer  wants,  and  then  trying  to  meet 
competition  from  every  side  for  the  dollars 
in  Mrs.  Housewife’s  pocketbook. 

For  she  can  afford  to  be  choosey.  She  has 
abundance  from  which  to  select.  The  modern 
New  York  grocer  carries  59  different  items  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  artichokes, 
asparagus,  three  kinds  of  beans  and  cabbage, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  several  kinds  of 
onions  and  potatoes,  squash,  turnips,  beet  tops, 
beets,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  chicory,  egg  plant, 
endive,  escarole,  garlic,  horseradish,  leeks, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  parsnips,  peppers,  rad¬ 
ishes,  rhubarb,  salsify,  spinach,  scallions,  dill, 
strawberries,  grapes,  bananas,  raspberries, 
cherries,  apricots,  plums,  several  kinds  of 
pears  and  apples,  avocados,  several  kinds  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  tangerines,  kumquats, 
lemons  and  limes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tiers 
and  cabinets  of  canned  and  frozen  products. 

Mrs.  Housewife  Exerts  the  Pull 

And  these  items  move  only  when  Mrs. 
Housewife  takes  one  with  her.  Then  the  chain 
starts  moving  and  the'  fruit  from  the  orchard 
moves  to  the  packing  house,  to  the  storage,  to 
the  wholesaler,  to  the  dealer,  and  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  replace  the  purchase  just  made.  You 
cannot  push  on  a  chain;  it  is  useful  only  for 
pulling.  Mrs.  Housewife  is  the  one  who  tugs 
at  the  only  end  that  really  counts.  For  these 
reasons,  all  eyes  are  turned  on  her,  the 
customer. 

The  fruit  grower  has  found  that,  in  general, 
Mrs.  Housewife  wants  a  uniform,  attractive, 
high  quality,  conveniently  packaged  product, 
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and  she  wants  it  at  what  she  considers  a 
favorable  price.  Otherwise,  she  selects  some¬ 
thing  else  and  the  chain  never  starts  to  move. 
This  means  that  the  dominant  theme  is  “a 
better  article  at  a  favorable  price.”  All  think¬ 
ing  is  geared  to  this  simple  expression. 

What,  then,  are  fruit  men  doing  about  this 
situation? 

First,  they  have  learned  that  marketing  be¬ 
gins  way  back  in  the  field  —  in  fact,  with  the 
first  thought  of  planting.  No  longer  are  they 
content  to  leave  so-called  “marketing  prob¬ 
lems”  to  the  economists  and  the  marketing 
specialists.  To  be  sure,  these  folks  have  their 
place  and  have  made  great  contributions,  but 
much  time  has  been  lost  while  the  delusion 
was  being  dispelled  that  everything  could  be 
solved  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  marketing 
experts. 

It  is  no  use  to  grow  Grimes  in  northern 
latitudes  where  the  fruit  develops  poor  size 
and  flavor  and  immediately  creates  a  market¬ 
ing  problem.  There  is  no  point  in  growing 
small  Rome  when  the  market  demands  large 
size.  Nor  is  there  any  sense  in  planting  Ben 
Davis  if  the  market  no  longer  wants  this 
variety. 

There  Are  Special  Market  Opportunities 

The  trend  is  definitely  toward  the  larger 
acreages  and  level  or  only  slightly  rolling 
terrain.  Yet  there  is  still  opportunity  for  the 
small  grower  in  the  East  to  take  advantage  of 
close  and  specialized  markets.  Growers  with 
imagination  and  initiative  find  a  place  for  fall 
strawberries,  controlled  atmosphere  storage 
to  deliver  hard  McIntosh  late  in  the  season, 
roadside  stands  supported  by  on-the-farm 
storage,  and  for  gift  packages. 

Since  slightly  over  half  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  America  are  now  processed 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  selection  of  the 
variety  and  the  way  it  is  grown  are  governed 
to  some  degree  by  this  fact.  Strawberry 
freezers  want  a  variety  with  a  red  center. 
Apples  for  freezing  should  have  size  and  uni¬ 


formity  for  economical  peeling.  Preferred  va¬ 
rieties  are  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern 
Spy  and  Wagener.  Golden  Delicious  is  es¬ 
teemed  for  baby  food  manufacture. 

And  so  site  and  climate  and  variety  take  on 
a  meaning  —  not  in  terms  alone  of  production 
but  also  in  terms  of  marketing  and  what  Mrs. 
Housewife  wants.  Further,  the  variety  and  the 
location  must  be  favorable  to  high  yields  and 
low  cost  of  production,  or  Mrs.  Housewife  may 
not  like  the  price. 

Since  virus-infested  strawberries  are  low- 
yielding,  the  new  virus-free  plants  are  in  de¬ 
mand  by  alert  growers.  Starter  solutions  are 
found  useful  in  the  planting  of  both  tree  fruits 
and  small  fruits  and  helpful  in  getting  early, 
heavy  production.  Nematodes  and  soil  fumi¬ 
gation  are  receiving  more  than  passing  atten¬ 
tion,  and  supplemental  irrigation  guarantees 
high  yields  and  good  size  in  critical  years. 

Effect  of  Markets  on  Culture 

Cultural  practices  are  being  tuned  to  market 
needs.  The  days  of  large,  thick  trees  with  high 
tonnage  alone  are  past.  Trees  are  being 
opened  to  admit  light  and  spray  materials,  and 
are  being  lowered  to  reduce  costs  of  pruning 
and  harvesting.  Dwarf  trees,  closer  planting  — 
even  hedgerows  —  are  in  the  offing.  High  con¬ 
centrate  spraying  —  4X,  6X,  and  even  10X  — 
make  for  rapid,  efficient  well-timed  pest  con¬ 
trol.  Trees  must  be  pruned  to  let  the  sprays 
drift  through  since  the  driving  force  of  the 
new  methods  is  not  great.  Clover  leaf  and 
wedge  pruning  for  ladder  openings  go  hand 
in  hand  with  this  thinking.  Spray  materials  are 
now  available  to  give  excellent  commercial 
control  of  major  pests.  The  critical  eye  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  cast  at  color  and  finish,  in  which  the 
mild  non-russeting  materials  are  sought. 
Blossom  thinning  is  essential,  both  to  reduce 
thinning  costs  and  to  give  better  size  and 
quality.  Pre-harvest  sprays  to  prevent  pre¬ 
mature  fruit  drop  are  additional  accepted 
aids.  All  of  this  favors  fruit  which  can  be  pre- 
(  Continued  on  Page  161 ) 
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"Mrs.  Housewife  must  be  satisfied ’’ 
is  today’s  challenge  and  tomorrow’s 
goal  —  a  new  concept  and  a  mighty 
productive  one. 
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What’s  New 


in  Orchard  Spraying 


The  value  of  next  year’s  fruit  crop  depends  largely 
on  proper  use  of  the  most  ejfective  sprays.  Some 
of  the  new  pesticides  may  be  the  best  to  use. 


3T  since  1946  when  DDT  swept 
the  country  and  demoted  the 
codling  moth  to  a  minor  role 
has  a  year  seen  as  much  spray¬ 
ing  progress  as  1954.  An  anti¬ 
biotic  shows  possibility  of 
helping  the  intensive  grower 
bring  the  scourge  of  fire  blight  under  control. 
A  systemic  insecticide,  with  a  fairly  long 
period  of  effectiveness  against  mites  and  aphis, 
has  been  accepted  for  labeling  for  restricted 
use  on  apples.  A  spray  chemical  looks  en¬ 
couraging  for  control  of  pine  mice,  those  deep 
burrowing  rodents  that  debark  apple  roots. 
A  general  purpose  spray  mixture  has  been  de¬ 
vised  with  which  the  home  gardener  can  con¬ 
trol  major  pests  on  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  announced  specific  residue 
tolerances  for  our  common  pesticides.  Before 
enumerating  other  substantial  advances,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  amplify  these  top  contribu¬ 
tions. 


More  Promising  Sprays 


The  antibiotic  referred  to  is  streptomycin. 
Being  the  product  of  a  micro-organism  grown 
in  pure  culture,  it  is  costly  to  produce.  How¬ 
ever,  in  widely  distributed  tests  it  gave  far 
better  control  of  the  blossom  blight  phase  of 
fire  blight  of  pear  and  apple  than  any  previ¬ 
ously  available  material.  This  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease,  known  since  1794  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
has  been  so  destructive  that  it  has  all  but 
driven  commercial  pear  growing  out  of  the 
East.  Some  major  apple  varieties,  such  as 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  York,  frequently 
blight  badly.  As  usual  with  new  practices,  there 
were  a  few  disappointing  results.  Knowledge 
on  the  action  of  streptomycin  is  fragmentary, 
but  researchers  will  vigorously  pursue  their 
fundamental  and  practical  studies  in  1955. 
Commercial  growers  with  a  severe  fire  blight 
problem  may  want  to  test  streptomycin;  it 
will  be  sold  under  several  different  proprietary 
names. 

The  systemic  insecticide  is  dementon,  more 
widely  known  as  Systox.  It  is  absorbed  by 
leaves  and,  if  trees  are  vigorously  growing, 
seems  to  migrate  to  the  growing  points  of 
twigs  —  just  where  it  is  needed  to  control 
green  aphis  —  then  slowly  to  break  down  into 
harmless  substance.  One  spray,  all  that  is  now 
permitted,  gives  a  longer  period  of  control  of 
mites  and  aphis  than  a  single  foliage  spray 
of  any  other  available  compound.  The  opera¬ 
tor  must  observe  precautions  for  personal 
safety  during  application;  Systox  is  not  for 
use  around  the  home  grounds. 

According  to  Dr.  Frank  Horsfall,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
Virginia,  the  most  promising  spray  chemical 
against  pine  mice  is  endrin.  Favorable  results 
were  secured  when  it  was  applied  in  the  Fall 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  of  actual 
endrin  per  acre  as  a  ground  spray.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  from  an  11 -foot  horizontal, 
truck-mounted  boom  at  550  pounds  pressure, 
the  material  being  driven  through  the  surface 
litter  into  the  earth.  Adequate  safety  precau¬ 
tions  are  essential.  The  pine  mouse  occurs 
mainly  from  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  southward. 
Various  sprays  have  been  used  against  the 
more  common,  shallower-feeding  meadow 
mouse  but  whether  they  are  superior  to  other 
control  methods  seems  open  to  question.  It 
is  hoped  that  other  investigators  will  evaluate 
Dr.  Horsfall’s  endrin  treatment  for  pine  mice 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  in  1955. 


-  By  A.  B.  BURRELL - 

The  most  promising  spray  formula  for  use 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  home  garden 
or  small,  mixed  orchard  contains  two  pounds 
of  25  per  cent  wettable  powder  malathion, 
three  pounds  of  50  per  cent  wettable  powder 
methoxychlor.  three  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
wettable  powder  captan,  and  two  pounds  of 
talc  per  100  gallons  of  dilute  spray.  Devised 
and  tested  in  a  joint  project  among  the  six 
New  England  States  and  New  York,  this 
formula,  applied  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  controls  the  major  pests  as  well  as  do 
the  complex  schedules  recommended  for  com¬ 
mercial  growers.  In  addition,  only  common 
sense  precautions,  such  as  would  be  used  with 
any  poison,  are  required  during  mixing  and 
application.  It  is  hoped  that  small  packages 
containing  this  formula  will  be  offered  to  home 
gardeners  this  Spring.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  active  ingredients  are  all  organic  chemi¬ 
cals  that  have  come  into  use  during  very 
recent  years.  Where  the  apple  maggot  is 
abundant,  any  spray  in  the  home  orchard  may 


fail  because  of  extensive  migration  of  fiies. 

Tolerance  Guideposts 

The  tolerances  on  spray  residues  provide 
guideposts  for  use  in  constructing  spray 
schedules.  They  are  based  on  exhaustive  stud¬ 
ies  of  evidence  supplied  by  public  health  au¬ 
thorities,  toxicologists,  plant  pathologists, 
entomologists  and  others.  At  the  levels 
adopted,  the  public  will  be  amply  protected, 
yet  few  changes  in  existing  spray  schedules 
will  be  required,  which  indicates  that  those 
who  constructed  them  had  adequately  weighed 
the  evidence.  The  tolerances  provide  a  much 
needed  definite  basis  on  which  to  work,  and 
it  is  helpful  to  have  them  before  the  start  of 
the  1955  spraying  season. 

Other  advances  will  help  particular  groups 
of  fruit  growers.  For  those  not  prepared  to 
take  the  elaborate  safety  precautions  required 
when  applying  parathion,  the  demonstration 
that  malathion  can  be  substituted  in  many 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 


Spray  Methods — Yesterday  and  Today 


It  took  six  men  to  spray  this  Peru,  N.Y.,  orchard  with  lead  arsenate  against  the  colding  moth  in 

1943.  This  was  considered  efficient  at  that  time. 


Today ,  just  one  man  with,  DDT  and  an  air-blast  sprayer  could  cover  the  same  orchard  about  as 

quickly  and  with  much  better  control  of  the  insect. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Irrigation  on 
Livestock  Farms 

It  Solves  Problems 
and  Yields  Profits 

% 

By  CHARLEY  S.  TAYLOR 

# 


An  overhead  irrigation  system  assures  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  when  it  is  needed,  result¬ 
ing  in  increased  yields  of  forage  and  field  crops. 


IVESTOCK  men  have  proved 
that  controlled  irrigation  with 
efficient,  portable  equipment  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  crop 
growing  problems.  Though  it 
had  long  been  recognized  that 
irrigated  pastures,  as  well  as  dependable  hay 
and  silage  crops,  were  a  “must”  for  livestock 
men,  growing  lush  pastures  or  fine  silage  and 
hay  crops  was,  however,  too  often  easier  and 
better  in  the  planning  than  in  the  doing.  Now, 
modern  irrigation  almost  guarantees  success. 

The  Need  for  Soil  Moisture 

Soil  moisture  is  necessary  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  seedbed  —  not  too  much,  not  too 
little,  but  just  the  right  amount  (the  amount 
that  can  be  put  on  by  man  only  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  application  that  overhead  sprinklers 
provide);  and  good  seedbed  preparation  is  just 
as  essential  to  getting  a  start  as  is  adequate 
soil  moisture  for  germinating  the  seed.  They 
are  both  essential  and  neither  is  worth  a  great 
deal  without  the  other.  Sprinklers  enable  the 
modern  irrigation  farmer  to  secure  both. 
Moreover,  a  properly  designed  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  permits  the  planter  to  keep  the  seedbed 
moist  while  seeds  are  germinating  and  the 
tender,  fragile  seedlings  are  emerging.  By 
applying  frequent  light  irrigations  ( with  spray 
well  broken  up  and  gentle),  the  farmer  en¬ 
tirely  avoids  the  soil  crusting,  cracks  forming 
and  resulting  spotty  stands.  Thus  with  the 
proper  irrigation  system  the  farmer  is  assured 
a  good  stand;  and  he  now  requires  but  one 
seeding  —  at  lighter  rate  than  he  would  have 
used  for  dry  land  or  surface  irrigation  methods. 

Fertilizer  Application  via  Sprinkler 

In  many  of  the  so-called  better  surface- 
irrigated  areas,  we  find  the  progressive  irri¬ 
gator  turning  to  sprinklers  for  seedbed 
preparation  and  for  starting  “difficult”  crops. 
And,  if  the  grower  wishes  to  make  a  light  pre¬ 
planting  application  of  fertilizer,  he  can  do 
it  at  very  slight  cost  with  his  sprinkler  system 
and  apply  the  fertilizer  in  solution  so  that  the 


materials  are  carried  into  the  root  zone  of 
the  plants.  Nitrogen  and  potash  materials  re¬ 
main  in  the  soil  solution  ready  and  available 
for  the  young  plants.  The  sprinkler  system  has 
then  accomplished  not  two,  but  three  pur¬ 
poses  in  one  and  the  grower  has  scarcely  be¬ 
gun  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  and  varied 
avenues  to  greater  profit  which  his  irrigation 
system  opens  to  him. 

The  growing  plant  rapidly  develops  an  ex¬ 
panding  root  system  as  well  as  above  ground 
vegetative  materials  and,  as  the  plant  grows, 
not  only  its  size  but  its  rate  of  growth  also 
increases.  Therefore,  like  any  young  growing 
thing,  it  requires  an  ever-increasing  food  sup¬ 
ply  and  most  of  these  food  materials  it  takes 
from  the  soil  in  a  solution  (the  soil  moisture). 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  soil  be  able 
to  supply  these  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
moisture  and  plant  foods.  It  has  been  found 
that  profitable  responses  from  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fertilizer  practices  and  materials 
can  be  secured  on  a  great  portion  of  our  irri¬ 
gated  soils.  And,  with  the  development  of  the 
modern  leaf  testing  kits  (together  with  visual 
identification  of  plant  nutrient  deficiency 
symptoms),  the  modern  irrigator  can  keep 
a  rather  close  check  not  only  on  the  avail- 
bility  level  of  the  plant  foods  in  his  soil  but 
also  on  the  apparent  balance  of  two  major 
plant  foods  ( and  perhaps  several  others )  — 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  that  seem  to  work 
as  a  team  and  are  interdependent  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  response. 

Application  of  soluble  fertilizer  material  is, 
quick,  inexpensive  and  efficient  with  a  suitable 
overhead  irrigation  system.  And,  while  some 
workers  in  the  field  recommend  application  of 
phosphorus  by  banding,  most  of  the  other 
plant  food  materials  —  the  soluble  ones  —  can 
be  applied  through  the  sprinkler  in  as  many 
and  as  light  applications  as  desired.  Commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  applicators  with  proven  per¬ 
formance,  for  use  in  conjunction  with  sprinkler 
systems  are  now  available  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 


The  growing  of  bumper  crops  of  fine  quality 
hay,  pasture  and  feed  with  an  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  system  is,  of  course,  only  a  first  step 
in  a  successful  livestock  operation.  Adapted 
varieties  of  crops  grown  are  essential  —  varie¬ 
ties  adapted  to  the  climate  and  growing  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  to  production  under  irri¬ 
gation.  Rates  of  seeding  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Sometimes  thicker  stands  give  greater 
tonnage  per  acre.  All  are  possible  with  ade¬ 
quate  water.  In  the  case  of  pasture,  the  correct 
mixture  can  have  great  influence  on  ultimate 
profit.  Hardier,  faster  growing,  better  adapted 
or  less  palatable  varieties  will  crowd  out  other, 
and  sometimes  more  desirable,  varieties, 
when  properly  supplied  with  water. 

Irrigated  Pastures 

Irrigated  pasture  users  have  found  that 
better  responses,  utilization,  and  production 
use  are  secured  when  the  stock  is  not  left  on 
the  land  too  long.  Generally  speaking,  most 
irrigated  pasture  men  seem  agreed  that  a 
period  of  from  one  to  five  days,  depending  on 
individual  circumstances,  seems  more  desir¬ 
able  than  longer  rotations.  This  means  divid¬ 
ing  pasture  into  smaller  areas  than  usually 
used.  Portable  electric  fences  are  effective 
and  inexpensive  for  this. 

Experienced  irrigated  pasture  men  agree 
that  it  is  best  to  graze  the  pasture  before  the 
growth  gets  too  rank.  Under  such  conditions 
precautions  against  bloating  must  be  taken, 
especially  with  range  animals  or  when  graz¬ 
ing  mixtures  containing  the  bloating  legumes. 
A  full  paunch  before  going  on  the  pasture,  to- 
together  with  dry  feed,  hay  and  pulps  in  the 
irrigated  pasture,  seems  to  give  a  measure  of 
protection  to  some  animals  for  some  operators. 
In  other  words,  give  the  animals  some  good 
hay  before  turning  on  pasture.  Other  operators 
have  placed  troughs  of  blackstrap  molasses 
together  with  dry  feed,  hay  and  pulps  in  the 
field. 

(  Continued  on  Page  190  ) 


Lush  groxvth  of  field,  grain  and  garden  crops  results  when  a  properly  installed  overhead  irrigation  is  used.  This  luxuriant  pasture  is  shown  being 

watered  by  a  portable  overhead  irrigation  system. 


March  5,  1955 
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This  year,  plant  the  seed  that  pays  off  at  harvest  time! 
Plant  Hoffman  Quality  Seed — reap  the  benefit  of  over  56 
years’  experience  in  marketing  clean,  sound,  first-rate  seed 
to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Hoffman  has  all  the  farm  seeds  you  need  .  .  .  let  them 
prove  what  Quality  seeds  can  do  for  you! 

MO&E  CORN  PER  ACRE.  To  boost  your  yield  of  top-notch 
corn,  plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  developed  for  top  produc¬ 
tion  in  your  area,  your  climate,  your  soil.  See  your  local 
Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men  here.  They’ll  recom¬ 
mend  the  right,  "G”  Hybrid  for  husking  or  silage. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  BOX  33  LANDISVI1LE,  PA. 


ORLYT  GREENHOUSE 

Bright  Aluminum  or 
Natural  Finish  Redwood 

Practical  Orlyt  and  new  curved  eave  and 
lean-to  greenhouse  styles.  Completely 
prefabricated.  No  parts  to  cut  or  fit. 
Glass  is  sealed  with  aluminum  barcaps — 
eliminates  paint  and  putty  —  makes  a 
greenhouse  maintenance-free.  Budget- 
pr  ced  models  from  $250.  Some  less  than 
$12.00  per  month.  Send  for  new  catalog 
No.  M -91. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES.PLAINES  ILL. 


lNEW£  MODEL  C 


Orchardlcraft 

POWER  PRUNER 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  pruners.  New  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
is  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won't  slip  off 

limb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  l/4"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 

folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  ciir- 
,  ..  sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 

Boun,;ful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R3I5,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TR/tNSPLaiVTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPBUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  R  NY,  BO  X  305,  HOM  ER  CITY,  PA. 

Ess-:  ROSES  2sos 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSEBY  CO 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to  6 
in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  ail  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-315,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N  J. 


&i£ 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best 
seeds  that  grow— Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  including  Burpee  Hybrids. 

128  pages,  many  in  color,  more  val- 1 
uable  than  a  $2  book,  and  FREE! 

Send  -postcard  or  letter  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

479  Burpee  Building,  Philadephia  32,  Pa. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  •  PAY  POSTMAN 

Earliest  blooming  size  Tomato  plants.  50 
plants  for  $1.00,  100  for  $1.75,  500  foi  $4.00 
plus  postage.  Prompt  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  now. 

FREE  CATALOG  WITH  EACH  ORDER 

P.  0.  FULWOOD  GO.,  Dept.  115,  UPTON,  GA. 


»  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  ol:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-C 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One* 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Then;.  Free  copy. 
W*-ite  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


Best  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1955 

New  asparagus . .  .  bush  beans  that  ripen  all  at 
once ...  Yelloivs -resistant  cabbage. . .  carrots  for 
prepackaging  .  .  .  sweet  corn  old  and  new. 

By  DONALD  F.  JONES 


(gjN  the  Northeast  the  vege- 
if  tables  grown  for  market, 
^  in  order  of  acreages 
i?4  planted,  are:  potatoes, 
p§  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  snap 
|L  beans,  cabbage,  spinach, 
■■  —  1  lettuce,  squash,  asparagus, 
turnips,  peppers  and  peas.  Many 
other  vegetables  are  grown  but  to  a 
smaller  extent.  In  the  home  garden 
tomatoes  are  most  generally  grown, 
followed  by  beans,  broccoli  and 
summer  squash. 

Varieties  grown  for  the  market 
are  usualy  quite  distinct  from  those 
best  suited  for  home  consumption. 
The  market  gardener  must  have  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  for  some  time 
after  picking,  and  satisfactory  yields 
under  a  wide  range  of  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  home  garden  table 
quality  should  come  first.  Anything 
that  is  good  to  eat  should  also  be 
attractive  in  appearance  but  the  wise 


Long  straight  pods  are  required  for 
a  good  market  hean.  This  is  Tender- 
long  15  grown  by  the  Associated 
Seed  Growers. 

gardener  has  learned  that  many 
characters  essential  in  vegetables 
that  compete  on  the  open  market  are 
not  compatible  with  the  best  quality. 

Every  gardener  has  his  own  list 
of  choice  varieties  which  he  has 
compiled  over  many  years  of  trial 
under  his  own  conditions.  Much  of 
the  fun  of  gardening  is  finding  the 
real  good  varieties  that  the  family 
likes  best  and  will  produce  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  crop  under  the  conditons 
where  they  must  be  grown.  New 
varieties  appear  every  year  and  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  try  all  of  them. 

Asparagus  and  Beans 

Asparagus  is  a  vegetable  that  gives 
the  most  return  for  the  effort  ex¬ 
pended.  It  is  much  better  picked 
i  fresh  from  the  garden  when  the 
sprouts  are  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Asparagus  should  be  included 
in  every  garden  where  it  is  liked. 
Several  new  varieties  are  available. 
Viking  is  a  new  asparagus  from  the 
Vineland  Station  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
It  has  been  shown  to  be  rust  resis- 
i  tant  and  productive.  California  500 
!  is  another  variety  from  the  West 
Coast  that  is  being  planted  in  this 
area.  The  Waltham,  Mass.,  Station 
has  a  new  variety,  not  yet  generally 
available,  that  is  very  productive, 
and  closely  resembles  the  Washing¬ 
ton  variety  which  was  produced  there 
many  years  ago. 

1  Of  the  many  varieties  of  green 
bush  beans  released  several  years 
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ago,  Contender  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity,  both  as  a  market  and  a  home 
garden  bean.  The  pods  are  oval  or 
semi-round,  five  to  seven  inches  in 
length;  they  have  a  tendency  to 
curve,  indicating  good  quality.  It  is 
early  in  maturity,  very  productive 
and  easy  to  pick.  Topcrop  is  also 
a  good  yielder,  with  a  tendency  to 
ripen  all  the  pods  at  one  time.  This 
is  an  advantage  in  a  market  variety, 
but  not  so  good  in  the  home  garden. 
Wade  is  better  in  this  respect  and 
has  good  quality.  Seminole  is  one  of 
the  All-Ameriean  winners  for  1955. 
The  pods  are  round,  short  and 
smooth,  and  have  a  fine  flavor,  well 
worthy  of  trial.  Black  Valentine, 
Tendergreen  and  Tenderlong  remain 
the  leading  shipping  and  local  mar¬ 
ket  varieties.  In  the  home  garden 
the  bush  varieties  of  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  are  preferred  for  quality  by 
many;  these  are  Commodore  and 
Tekoa.  Cherokee,  Puregold  and  King- 
horn  are  the  leading  varieties  of 
yellow  bush  beans  with  Pencil  Pod 
Black  Wax  the  best  quality  for 
the  home  garden. 

In  my  opinion,  none  of  the  bush 
beans  equal  in  quality  the  best  of 
the  pole  varieties,  such  as  Kentucky 
Wonder  and  Champagne.  Blue  Lake 
is  widely  grown  in  the  Northeast, 
both  for  the  fresh  market  and  for 
canning  and  freezing.  Many  acres  are 
grown  on  poles  which  are  set  with 
a  special  pole  setting  machine.  Blue 
Lake  is  a  selection  of  the  old  Crease- 
back.  It  is  very  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  color  and  texture,  but  does  not 
have  the  flavor  of  Kentucky  Wonder 
or  Champagne.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  heirloom  beans  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  not  generally  listed  in  cata¬ 
logs. 

Beets  and  Broccoli 

All  varieties  of  beets  and  broccoli 
when  well  grown  and  picked  in  their 
prime  are  equally  good.  The  Long 
Standing,  Lutz  Green  Leaf  or  Win¬ 
ter  Keeper  will  remain  tender  over 
a  longer  period,  but  are  slow  to  size 
up  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
It  is  better  as  a  summer  and  fall 
beet.  In  England  it  is  the  only  type 
of  beet  grown  for  the  winter  market 
and  should  be  more  widely  used 
here.  The  roots  are  top  shaped  but 
have  a  good  red  color  and  remain 
tender  until  quite  old. 

The  Purple  Head  cauliflower  is 
more  of  a  broccoli  than  a  cauliflower. 
The  deeply  colored  heads  cook  to  a 
delicate  light  green  and  have  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  This  variety  heads  well 
if  planted  quite  early,  and  should  be 
more  widely  grown.  Young  plants  of 
broccoli  and  cauliflower  make  ex¬ 
cellent  greens.  Seed  can  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  soil.  The  thinnings  can 
be  used  for  greens. 

Cabbage,  Carrots  and  Cucumbers 

Badger  Market  is  a  new  variety  of 
cabbage  that  is  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention;  it  is  yellows  resistant  and 

(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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New 

ITP  OPEN  BAG 


COT  AND  POLL  PCD  CORD 
. . .  THIN  JOST  POOR! 


All  crops  thrive  on  Royster’s 

balanced  6  plant  food  diet 

Pasture  or  hay,  cotton  or  tobacco,  corn  or  small  grain— 
whatever  your  crop — it  still  needs  a  square  meal  for 
maximum  yields.  A  balanced,  6-course  meal  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  .  .  .  plus  calcium,  sulfur 
and  magnesium.  It  takes  all  six.  If  any  one  is  lacking  in 
your  soil,  your  crop  may  well  be  a  failure.  That’s  why 
Royster’s  is  sold  with  a  chemically-controlled  6  plant 
food  guarantee.  And  that’s  why  Royster  farmers  con¬ 
tinually  get  good,  healthy  stands  of  high  yielding  plants. 
Consult  your  Extension  Service  or  Experiment  Station 
or  write  us  for  correct  amounts  and  proper  analysis  for 
your  soil.  A  trip  to  your  Royster  agent  does  the  rest. 


22  factories  and  13  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states, 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Now 

NO  MORE 
FUSSIN’ 

NO  MORE 
FUMBLIN’ 


Karris’  New  Sweet  Com,  WONDERFUL 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

“IT’S  WONDERFUL IV* 

Try  it  and  you’ll  agree  that  Harris’  new  early  midseason 
hybrid  is  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  you’ve  ever  eaten. 
The  small,  thin-skinned,  deep,  creamy  yellow  kernels  have 
a  richer  flavor  than  any  we  have  bred  to  date.  All  the  ears 
do  not  mature  at  one  time  and  its  tenderness  and  sweetness 
are  retained  for  several  days  when  not  pi, eked  promptly. 
We  predict  that  home  gardeners  will  have  no  other  once 
they  have  tried  "Wonderful”  and  that  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  Market  Gardeners  with  “fussy”  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1955  CATALOG  nmv  Arndt) 


SCOTT’S  HYBRID  CORN 

IS  HARD  TO  BEAT! 

Folks  who  plant  gtotts  keep  coming 
back  for  more  because  they  always  get 
a  healthy,  fast  growing,  vigorous  stand 
that  gives  top  yields  of  sound  crib  corn. 
Six  Scott  Hybrids  and  15  certified  early, 
medium  and  late  maturing  varieties 
to  choose  from. 

Send  postcard  for  latest  price  list  on 
seed  corn,  alfalfa,  clover,  grasses,  grains 
and  other  crops.  .  .receive  FREE,  a  2 
year  subscription  to  Crop  News  and 
Views. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

365  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Buntings9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton, 
Planted  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  FREE  1955  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Get  BIGGER  YIELDS 
from  every  acre 


BOOKLETS 
TELL  HOW! 


Send  for  these  2  booklets  today. 
Contain  useful,  helpful  information 
and  practical  suggestions  for  grow¬ 
ing  better  crops,  getting  bigger 
yields.  Handy  pocket  notebook 
contains  many  pages  for  your  notes. 
Seed  Guide  tells  all  about  new 
seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  33-T,  Landisville,  Penna. 


HOPS  •  CHOIGE  1954  CROP- $1.00  PER  POUND 

Post  paid.  Minimum  order  2  pounds.  Send  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR, 

39  CORTLAND 7  ST., NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


Est.  64  Yrs. 


Requirements 
for 

Freedom  from  Disease 


DIBBLE'S 

SMOOTH  RURAL 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO 
ONTARIO 
KENNEBEC 
CHEROKEE 
CHIPPEWA 
RED  PONTIAC 
IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
RED  WARBA 
BLISS  TRIUMPH 


RUSSET 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOG 
AND 
PRICES 
OF  ALL 
FARM 
SEEDS 

• 

BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls  *  N.Y. 


NEW  GRAPES®g 

New  Interlaken  Seedless 

Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored.  Entirely  Seed¬ 
less.  Crisp  meaty  golden  berries  are  just  like 
California  grapes  but  better  quality.  Hardy 
and  easy  to  grow. 

Miller’s  Catalog  trapes,  "'d W  A  R  F  R  U  If 

TREES,  NEW  SEPTEMBER  red  raspberry, 
BLUEBERRIES.  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES,  RED 
RICH  STRAWBERRY,  NEW  SHADE  TREES, 
ORNAMENTALS  and  ROSES. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY 
MILLER’S  stock  is  top  quality.  It  must  be  good 
— for  we  replace  free  any  that  fails  to  grow. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES] 

565  W.  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
'Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


AfWS  M 

fy! 

Mi/). 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


1f£cxitua?*  u?bs 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25  £ 


Gorgreous,  easy  to  grow  house  Postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flower,  last  with  big, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
SOcfor4;  SI  for8.  Order  now.  Book 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

’  DEPT.  429  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


OATS  OUR  SPECIALTY! 


f$A  •  Certified  Cii!!tonV& 
•Selected  sSllt 


L.P.GUHSON  &  CO. 


Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 
Paper  hotcaps  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  garden  for  some  of  the  early 
vegetable  varieties.  These  well  arranged  hotcaps  are  used  successfully  in 
the  market  garden  of  Arthur \  Bradley  and  Son,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  158) 

produces  small  green  heads  that 
are  so  much  in  demand.  Oakview  and 
Pennvalley  are  new  strains  of  the 
ballhead  type  selected  for  yellows 
resistance  and  good  growth  habit. 
Bonanza  has  been  out  several  years 
and  has  a  definite  advantage  in  the 
home  garden.  The  heads  are  small, 
very  tight,  and  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time  without 
breaking. 

Now  that  carrots  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  plastic  bags  without  their 
tops,  there  is  more  interest  in  the 
shorter  roots  with  better  texture. 
Nantes  and  Tendersweet  are  varie¬ 
ties  that  should  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion.  All  carrots  are  about  equally 
good  when  well  grown  and  used 
fresh  from  the  garden  in  their  prime. 
Tendersweet  will  remain  tender  and 
have  a  better  flavor  for  a  longer 
period,  and  for  that  reason  is  better 
adapted  for  the  home  garden. 

Golden  Beauty,  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Silver  Medal  Award  for 
1955  in  the  All-America  selections. 
It  is  primarily  an  early  market  corn 
in  season  with  Marcross,  North  Star 
and  many  others  widely  grown  for 
this  season  and  type.  It  is  more  wilt 
resistant  than  North  Star  and  has 
excellent  quality  for  its  size  of  ear 
and  early  maturity.  Barbecue  follows 
Carmelcross  and  is  a  little  ahead  of 
Hoosier  Gold  in  maturity.  These  are 
all  excellent  varieties  where  size  of 
ear  and  eating  quality  are  both  im¬ 
portant  for  market  and  home  garden. 
Asgrow  25  and  50  are  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  varieties  following  Carmelcross; 
quality  and  appearance  hold  well 
after  picking.  Woodruff’s  Earligold 
and  Golden  Security  are  widely 
grown  for  the  market  and  are  among 
the  best  of  the  e&rly  and  midseason 
varieties. 

The  Seneca  hybrids,  in  a  series 
from  early  to  late,  are  among  the 
best  in  their  season.  Seneca  Day¬ 
break  is  a  new  extra  early  variety, 
one  of  the  first  to  produce  a  mar¬ 
ketable  ear.  Seneca  Warrior  in  the 


Carmelcross  season  is  a  strong  con¬ 
tender  for  first  place  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  maturity  group  for  market  corn. 
Seneca  Arrow  in  the  same  season  has 
better  quality  for  the  home  garden. 
Seneca  Chief  is  standard  for  quality 
and  is  sufficiently  productive  of  good 
sized  ears  to  be  an  excellent  variety 
for  the  roadside  and  quality  market, 
as  well  as  the*home  garden. 

Small-eared  varieties  with  extra 
tenderness,  sweetness  and  flavor  are 
growing  in  popularity  for  the  home 
garden.  Harris’  Wonderful  and 
Miniature  Eastern  States’  Sugar  and 
Gold,  and  Livermore’s  Madison  are 
in  this  class.  Golden  Freezer  and 
Butter  Nugget  are  later  varieties  of 
the  same  type  suitable  for  fresh  use 
and  for  freezing. 

Of  new  varieties  of  tomatoes  there 
is  no  end.  Improvements  are  being 
made  in  color,  shape  and  freedom 
from  cracking,  but  many  of  the  new 
varieties  are  no  better,  and  some 
are  definitely  poorer  in  eating  quali¬ 
ty,  than  the  old  Stone  and  Bonny 
Best.  Some  of  the  new  varieties  have 
hard  green  cores  that  are  objection¬ 
able.  The  Maine  Station  has  tested 
many  of  the  early  varieties  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  short  season  localities 
in  northern  latitude.  Abel,  F.N.C., 
Valiant,  Early  Scarlet,  Fireball  and 
Faribo  Hybrid  S.E.  are  outstanding 
in  yield,  vitamin  C  content  and 
palatability.  A  few  plants  of  these 
early  varieties  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  farther  south  to  start  the  season. 
Valiant,  Pritchard,  Stokesdale, 
Queens  and  Rutgers  are  standard 
among  the  varieties  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  Southern  New 
York  and  New  England.  Chesapeake 
and  Urbana  are  late  varieties  having 
good  yield,  color  and  productiveness. 
Century,  Jefferson,  Kokomo,  Home¬ 
stead,  Moscow,  Manalucie,  South¬ 
land  have  been  selected  for  resis¬ 
tance  to  various  diseases  and  have 
given  outstanding  results  in  many 
sections.  They  are  late  varieties 
grown  mainly  for  canning  and  ship¬ 
ping.  The  Burpee,  Harris,  Stokes, 
Farmer  and  Vineland  hybrids  are 
the  most  productive  in  their  season. 


Boron  for  Beets 


Black  spot  or  dry  spot  of  beets  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  boron  in  the  soil. 
It  can  be  held  in  check  by  small 
applications  of  borax.  Boron  de¬ 
ficiency  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
on  alkaline  soils  or  soils  recently 
limed,  according  to  Cornell  vegetable 
crops  specialist,  Charles  B.  Sayre,  at 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  boron  is  less  available  to 
beets  in  such  soils  because  under 
alkaline  conditions  it  forms  an  in¬ 
soluble  compound. 

In  severe  cases,  large  portions  of 
the  beet  turn  black.  In  mild  cases  the 
trouble  may  not  be  observed  until 
the  beets  are  cut.  For  that  reason 
canning  factory  field  men  cut  into 
a  few  beets  on  the  higher,  drier  parts 
of  a  field  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
damaged  by  boron  deficiency. 


Borax  is  an  excellent  source  of 
boron,  but  the  small  amount  required 
to  correct  boron  deficiency  makes  it 
difficult  to  apply  evenly  over  the 
field.  Boron  is  therefore  best  applied 
in  the  form  of  fertilizer  borate. 
Fertilizer  manufacturers  convert 
pounds  of  borax  required  into  an 
equivalent  amount  of  fertilizer 
borate  to  insure  the  correct  appli¬ 
cation.  The  amount  of  borax  to  be 
applied  per  acre  depends  on  the 
alkalinity  of  the  soil.  On  soils  with 
a  pH  above  7,  the  equivalent  of  50 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  recommended. 
On  slighty  acid  soils,  pH  to  6.5,  an 
equivalent  of  20  to  30  pounds  should 
be  used.  Not  over  10  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  borate  should  be  used  on 
strongly  acid  soils  unless  Jims  is 
applied  first. 
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AH  Roads  Lead  to 
Market 

(Continued  from  Page  155) 

nackaged  in  plastic  film  the  way 
Mrs.  Housewife  prefers. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  labor  and  in  the  trend  toward 
mechanization  that  the  fruit  industry 
has  made  its  greatest  recent  strides. 
Clean  cultivation  is  being  replaced 


Out  of  the  West  is  this  mechanical 
“giraffe”  that  helps  so  much  in  prun¬ 
ing  and  picking  orchard  trees. 


with  trashy  cultivation,  mulching  and 
mowing.  The  culticutter  chops  prun- 
ings  at  the  same  time  it  cuts  up  sod. 
Heavy  duty  horizontal  rotary  mowers 
likewise  chop  prunings  (keep  out  of 
the  way  of  flying  chunks  and  stones!). 
Tree-hole  diggers,  strawberry  planters, 
hydraulic  power  hoes,  and  chemical 
weed  control  reduce  costs  remark¬ 
ably  and  make  it  possible  to  meet 
competing  market  rices  more  favor¬ 
ably.  Most  growers  could  no  longer 
get  along  without  power  pruning 
tools.  And,  when  it  comes  to  harvest, 
there  are  18-bushel  crates  to  reduce 
costs  of  crates  and  of  handling.  Haul¬ 
ing  of  cherries  in  tanks  of  water  and 
pallet  handling  in  the  orchard  and 
in  storage  are  here. 

More  recently  have  come  the  hy- 


Frnit  bruised  in  harvest  and  ship¬ 
ment  creates  a  marketing  problem. 
Processing  is  the  best  solution. 


draulic  platforms  for  picking  and  for 
pruning.  Among  these,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  “giraffe”  and  the  “steel  squirrel”, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  West, 
are  moving  sucessfully  eastward. 
They  will  be  much  improved  as  time 
goes  on.  A  promising  plan  calls  for 
specialized  picking  crews  —  one  to 
wove  through  the  orchard  picking 
only  from  the  ground,  the  second 
following  and  picking  only  with  step 
ladders,  and  the  third  coming  with 
taller  ladders  to  finish  the  job  in 
the  tops. 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  is  running  through  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  from  coast  to  coast  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed.  It  all  adds  up  to  keen 
competition,  high  quality,  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  high  yields,  low  cost  of 
Production,  labor  saving  devices,  pre¬ 
packaging  —  all  toward  delivering  to 
Mrs.  Housewife  the  article  she  wants 
at  a  price  which  she  considers 
favorable. 

March  5,  1955 


No  step  in  growing  grain  builds  extra  yield 
at  lower  cost  than  seed  treatment. 


Cerescm 

SEED  DISINFECTANT 


You  plant  for 
a  higher  yield 

when  your  seed  is 

treated  with 


Treated  Untreated 

You  get  more  strong  plants  from 
seed  treated  with  ''Ceresan" 


On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  ap¬ 
plication.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements 
are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


More  grain  sprouts— and  comes  up  clean  and  strong— from  seed 
treated  with  "Ceresan.”  By  controlling  seed  and  seedling  dis¬ 
eases  before  and  after  planting,  "Ceresan”  promotes  stronger, 
more  vigorous  stands  that  yield  more  grain.  "Ceresan”  helps 
seed  take  full  advantage  of  good  land  and  sound  crop  practice. 

Why  "Ceresan"  is  so  effective 

"Ceresan”  controls  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  stripe  and  brown 
and  covered  smut  of  barley,  and  diseases  of  oats,  rye  and  flax. 
Kills  disease  on  contact,  also  furnishes  penetrating  vapor  to 
destroy  disease  that  hides  under  seed  coats.  Protection  con¬ 
tinues  after  planting. 

Here’s  how  "Ceresan"  pays 

One  Experiment  Station  says  farmers  get  back  about  $75  for 
each  dollar  spent  on  seed  treatment.  For  a  few  cents  an  acre, 
plant  treated  seed.  Your  seed  treater  may  be  using  either  a  non¬ 
dusting  form  of  "Ceresan,”  or  a  new  Du  Pont  liquid  treatment 
which  colors  the  seed.  Or,  you  can  buy  "Ceresan”  M  to  treat 
your  own  seed. 


Ask  your  treater  to  use 

(gOPOib  Ceresan 

REc.u.s.PAT.opr  seed  DISINFECTANTS 
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Established  64  Years 


DIBBLE'S 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 

ALFALFA  SEED 

RANGER,  GRIMM,  NARRAGANSETT,  COMMON 

CLOVER  Seed 
f  TIMOTHY  Seed 

B  R  O  M  E  Grass 

Our  High  Purity  and  Germination 
Cost  You  Less  Per  Bushel 

t 

Send  for  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 
|  and  Prices  on  ALL  FARM  SEEDS.  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  Honeo/eFallcNY 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


Small  Fruits  for  the  Farm 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries, 
blackberries . . *  varieties  best  to  choose 
from  and  how  to  grow  them  well . 

By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 

them  at  least  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  other  strawberries,  wild  or 
cultivated,  and  dust  them  every  two 
weeks  with  one  per  cent  parathion 
dust  from  planting  until  late  Fall; 
this  is  to  control  the  aphids  which 
transmit  the  virus  from  plant  to 
plant.  Growers  who  purchase  their 
plants  each  year  need  not  do  this 
as  the  virus  is  not  likely  to  build  up 
enough  in  one  season  to  seriously 
affect  the  vigor  of  the  planting.  At 
present  prices  of  plants,  growers 
may  well  consider  buying  their  plants 
from  nurseries  who  are  doing  the 
isolation,  parathion  dusting  and 
storage,  rather  than  attempting  to 
do  it  themselves  on  a  small  scale. 


strawberry  has  long 
been  a  popular  crop  for 
large  and  small  growers 
as  well  as  for  the  home 
gardener  who  produces  a 
few  quarts  to  sell  to 
his  neighbors.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  not  a  difficult  crop 
and  are  much  easier  to  care  for  than 
the  other  fruits  with  their  compli¬ 
cated  spray  programs.  Considerable 
research  in  recent  years  has  made  it 
possible  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
causes  of  low  yields  and  the  grower 
who  makes  full  use  of  the  available 
information  should  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  heavy  annual  crops. 

Virus  Diseases 


Sip 

big 

FREE 


Diamond  Jubilee  CATALOG] 
64  Pages  in  FULL  COLOR 

Send  postcard  for  our  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Packed  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  and 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  More  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  are  depend¬ 
able  and  top  quality. _ 


SWEET!  DELICIOUS 

CHINESE 

CHESTNUTS 


An  ornamental  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  delicious  nut9.  Fast 
grower.  Usually  bears  2  yrs. 
after  planting.  Nut9  as  deli¬ 
cious  and  slightly  larger  than 
extinct  American  Chestnut. 
Plant  2  or  more  trees  for  pol¬ 
lination. 


18  to  24" 
TREES 


2  FOR 

3*575 


KELLY  BROS. 

"  NURSERIES,  INC. 

■  34  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


DY! 


HELPFUL! 


AND  4  PKTS.  OF  SELECTED  GARDEN  SEEDS!  Regular  Price  15 C  Per  Pkt. 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  TOMATO 

Big,  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes 
produced  in  abundance, 
often  ripe  by  July  4th. 

Rapid  Red  Radish— often 
ready  to  use  20  days 
after  sowing. 

Tender  Core 
Carrot  — Grows 
6  to  7  inches  long. 

Stump  rooted.  Superb 
flavor,  practically  core¬ 
less. 

All  Cream  Lettuce 
Wonderfully  crisp 


But  to  introduce  JUNG'S  QUAL¬ 
ITY  SEEDS  and  Nursery  Stock 
we  will  mail  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Jung's  Wayahead  Tomato, 

Tender  Core  Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  bloom  from  early  summer 
'til  hard  frosts  .  .  .  All  for 
10c;  in  Canada,  25c.  In  addition  we 
will  send  our  New,  Full  Color  CATALOG 
loaded  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants, 
shrubs.  Coupons  for  rare  premiums  in 
each  catalog!  Send  10c  Today! 


and  tender.  J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept.  735,  Randolph,  Wis. 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
'55  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  ’55  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc 

Box  33-R,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  tor  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  - —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
hloneybaek  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
hlURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 


Good  strawberry  plants,  like  the  one  on  the  right,  have  large,  light  colored 
root  systems  and  small  healthy  leaves.  The  plant  on  the  left  has  a  weak, 
poorly  developed  root  system.  Such  a  planl  should  not  be  used. 
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AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME 'Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldet. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


FREE  »1 955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuee,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  togrowthem.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  advance 
in  strawberry  growing  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  virus  diseases  are  preva¬ 
lent  in  stocks  of  strawberries  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Previously, 
viruses  had  been  discovered  in  straw¬ 
berries  in  England  and  on  the  West 
Coast  where  appropriate  steps  were 
taken  to  locate  and  increase  virus- 
free  plants  of  the  important  varie¬ 
ties.  Research  workers  have  done 
the  same  thing  at  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Plant  Industry 
Station  in  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and 
now  several  million  virus-free  plants 
of  many  of  the  leading  varieties  are 
available  for  planting  by  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Other  varieties  will  be  ready 
within  a  year  or  two. 

Virus-free  plants  of  most  varieties 
are  much  more  vigorous  than  the  old 
virus-infected  stocks.  We  now  know 
why  varieties  in  the  past  declined  in 
vigor,  or  “ran  out”,  until  they  were 
no  longer  worth  growing,  and  were 
replaced  by  new  varieties  not  yet 
virus-infected.  The  varieties  that  per¬ 
sisted  for  many  years  were  those 
that  were  virus-toleranl  and  grew 
fairly  well  even  though  infected 
with  the  virus.  Howard  17  (Premier), 
Fairland,  Blakemore  and  Robinson 
are  virus-tolerant  varieties. 

Virus  Prevention 

Strawberry  plant  growers  who 
wish  to  maintain  their  stocks  in  a 
virus-free  condition  should  plant 


Nematodes  Being  Eliminated 

Nematodes,  too,  are  being  checked 
by  the  research  men.  Long  thought 
to  be  pests  of  many  plants  in  the 
South,  they  are  now  considered  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  studied  by 
strawberry  research  workers  in  the 
North.  Possibly  the  mild  winters 
have  permitted  their  numbers  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  North  to  .the  point 
where  they  may  be  injurious. 

Methods  of  eliminating  the  nema¬ 
todes  have  been  worked  out.  Nema¬ 
tode-free  plants  are  obtained  by  heat 
treatment  and  are  grown  by  the  nur¬ 
series  in  soils  fumigated  to  kill  the 
nematodes.  These  plants  will  soon  be 
available  from  nurseries. 


Do  Not  Overcrowd 


All  of  this  rejuvenation  intensifies 
another  long-standing  problem  in 
growing  strawberries.  Overcrowding 
can  reduce  yields  just  as  much  as 
some  of  the  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Overcrowding  is  a  problem  because 
it  is  expensive  to  remove  the  surplus 
runners  which  need  to  be  removed 
at  busy  times  on  the  average  farm. 

It  has  been  shown  many  times  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  fruiting  rows  in 
which  the  runner  plants  are  spaced 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  are  much 
more  productive  than  the-  thick- 
matted  rows  where  all  of  the  run¬ 
ners  are  allowed  to  take  root. 

(Continued  on  Page  164) 
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L.  A  A 

GROW 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

CONVERT  IDLE  LAND 

TO  PROFIT 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LJST 

■ . 

i  IN  ONLY 

7  YEARS 

CANALES  FOREST  NURSERY  1 

Shelocta,  Pa. 

Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  ShrubsT  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs — 10 
pages  in  full  color — Concise,  honest  descrip¬ 
tions — Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably  hardy  plants. 

INVITATION . . . 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has  one  of  the 
largest  “Cash  &  Carry”  stocks  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  plan  to  visit  us  this  spring  and  per¬ 
sonally  select  your  plants  from  our  conveniently 
displayed  stock.  We’re  just  off  the  Wilbur 
Cross  Parkway  (Exit  66)  on  Route  5. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE.  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS, 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-C  [ 


Here’s  full-power  traction  to  beat 
"rushes”,  from  spring  on  . . .  with  an 


Climb  steepest  slopes — with  full  tanks  of  spray — keep  on 
time  from  dormant  to  hormone  spraying,  regardless  of  con¬ 
ditions  underfoot.  Note  how  the  International  crawler’s 
correct  weight  distribution  and  forward  hitch  point  keep 
traction  sure  and  control  positive  on  steep  grades. 


Soft  spots  or  not  you  can  go  right  ahead  at  normal 
speed — as  this  4-plow  International  TD-6  diesel 
is  doing,  to  "turn”  18  acres  daily  on  only  18  gal¬ 
lons  of  low-cost  fuel.  See  how  the  broad,  flat- 
treading  tracks  provide  plank-like,  "go  early” 
flotation  to  eliminate  soil  packing. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIESEL  CRAWLER ! 


As  soon  as  frost  goes,  you  can  deep-renovate  root-bound 
pasture — to  stimulate  growth,  speed  fertilizer  action.  This 
TD-9  diesel  crawler  with  McCormick®  combination  carrier 
tool  bar,  stiff  shank  equipped,  shows  how.  International 
diesel  governing  assures  you  lugging  power  to  go  non-stop 
through  tough  spots. 


Head  in  for  ’dozing  with  the  McCormick  combination  carrier 
and  farm  blade.  And  during  lulls,  pile-up  dozens  of  high- 
income  hours  shaping  waterways  for  regrassing  like  the  TD-9 
shown,  unkinking  creeks  or  clearing  lazy  land.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  diesel  engine  has  special  delivery  lubrication  and  posi¬ 
tive  one-system  cooling,  for  full-blade  upgrade  pushing! 


H 


See  how  you  get  the  jump  on  spring  and  on  extra 
hundreds  of  income  dollars  with  early-going  trac¬ 
tion  and  big-capacity  power.  Prove  to  yourself  the 
International  crawler  you  need  beats  anything  else 
on  tracks!  See  your  nearby  IH  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration.  Ask  about  the  Income  Purchase  Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
armall  Tractors  .  . .  Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and 
reezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Send 

for 

Free 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-5,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  catalogs  checked: 

□  International  TD-6  and  TD-9  farm  crawler  catalog. 

□  McCormick  combination  tool  bar-'dozer  carrier  catalog. 

Name _ □  Student 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ , _ 


Catalog 


I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops. 


My  IH  dealer  is. 


HARRIS  SUDS 


A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 


We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell  University  for  resistance  to  fusarium 
wilt,  in  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  with 
solid,  fine  grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  and  with  a  firm  rind,  it  matures  in  mid-season  and 
produces  heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or 
market.  Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

65  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


New 


IROQUOIS 

Wilt-resistant 


Muskmelon 


1955  CATALOG  now  a mudij 


SEND  FOR  ROHRERfS 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


NEW 

1955 

ISSUE 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  Send  Me  1955  Catalog: 

name  . 

ADDRESS  . 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


Box  70-D,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Fa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

3  yr. 

— 

1.90 

3.00  * 

4.25 

24.00 

Rhubarb  —  1 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO  PLANTS 


All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  Can  be  planted  in  flower  bed 
or  under  kitchen  window.  They  bear  until 
frost.  Send  $1.00  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants,  postage  prepaid  by  us.  State  when 
you  want  shipment  made.  Free  instructions 
how  to  grow. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


KRIZER’S  fARM:LsfEffR|CES 

Ready  for  Mailing 

Wholesale  &  RetailJ 

***  WRITE  *** 

CARLTON  SEED  CO. 

101  MEADE  AVENUE 
HANOVER,  PA. 


HYBRID 


BHRISTMAS  TREE 


PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 


Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  R NY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.J. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


5i3* 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-C 


Indiana.  Pa. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-551,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  •  100  for  $3 


Scotch,  Austrian,  Red  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  seed¬ 
lings.  Write  for  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  $12.50  PER  THOUSAND 
ECCLES  NURSERIES 

BOX  65,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish: 
300-$  1 .60 ;  500-$2. 10;  !000-$3.50;  20G0-$5.45;  3000- 

$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY,  BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


FREE  CATALOG 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Describes  our  New  Virus- Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs. 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
SALISBURY  29,  MARYLAND 


New  Empire  and  Tenn.  Beauty,  $4.00-100;  Temple, 
$3.25-100;  Premier,  $2.75-100;  New  Brilliant  ever- 
bearing,  Superfection  and  Gem,  $4.60-100.  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  plants:  Indian  Summer  everbearing.  Taylor  and 
Latham,  $7-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 


PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  tree  planting  stock.  Seed¬ 
lings  &  transplants.  Free  price  list  &  planting  guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  Box  4,  SAGAMORE,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 


Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  1955  price  list. 


FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
(SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATA  H  D I  NS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


c  H  T  a  ET  FC  LOW  AS 

dLE  TRLtb  20c 


PE  AC  H 
and 

AP  P  I 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees,  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES 


New — best  everbearer?  State-inspected,  true  to  name, 
vigorous.  12  for  $2.40;  24-$4.50:  50-$9.25;  1 00-$  18. 
Shipment  prepaid.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Send  for  free  price  list.  NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY,  368  Eicher  Road  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Write  for 
Prices.  STAN’S  BERRY  FARM.  Southampton,  Mass. 


-  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  —  100  FOR  $1.00  - 

Siegfried  Glow,  664  South  St.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 
10  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instruciions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only«$l.00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST..  NIAGARA  FALLS  13.  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Our  Free  1955  Descriptive  Price#  List  on 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vege¬ 
table  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


1000  CHRISTMAS  TREE  $100.  Prepaid  Free  List 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Cert.  Strawberry,  Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh 
!  dug.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  162) 

If  one  is  unlucky  enough  to  have  a 
strawberry  bed  that  has  more  grass 
than  can  be  economically  removed 
by  tillage,  geese  may  well  be  used; 
they  do  not  eat  strawberry  plants, 
but  do  eat  grass  and  some,  but  not 
all,  broad-leaved  weeds. 

Standard  strawberry  varieties  in¬ 
clude  Sparkle,  Howard  (Premier), 
Catskill  and  Fairland.  Empire  is  a 
promising  new  one  that  is  well  worth 
trying.  Erie  and  Eden  both  deserve 
trial  in  the  North. 

Dixieland,  Pocahontas  and  Stele- 
master  are  too  small  in  Central  New 
York,  but  are  very  firm  and  tough 
skinned.  Stelemaster  is  resistant  to 
all  known  strains  of  the  red-stele 
fungus,  but  the  foliage  is  susceptible 
to  mildew. 


Growing  Raspberries 

Black  raspberries  have  been  a 
profitable  crop  in  recent  years.  Their 
rich  flavor  stands  much  dilution  and 
still  tastes  like  a  black  raspberry. 
One  important  outlet  for  the  crop 
is  a  seedless  puree  for  making  ice 
cream. 

The  principal  problem  in  growing 
black  raspberries  is  the  control  of 
virus  diseases,  of  which  there  are 
several.  These  spread  fast  enough 
and  their  effects  on  the  plants  are 
serious  enough  to  make  it  well 
worthwhile  for  the  planter  to  make 
a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  virus- 
free  planting  stock. 

The  planting  should  be  isolated 
from  wild  and  cultivated  raspberries, 
especially  Columbian,  Latham  and 
any  run-out  plantings  as  these  may 
harbor  diseases  that  will  spread  to 
the  new  plantings  and  shorten  their 
life.  Rigid  inspection  by  the  grower 
several  times  during  the  growing 
season  and  certification  by  a  well- 
trained,  experienced  and  conscienti¬ 
ous  nursery  inspector  are  essential 
to  producing  good  planting  stock.- 

Deep  cultivation  can  be  injurious 
to  the  shallow-rooted  raspberry. 
Mulching  has  demonstrated  its  value 
as  a  method  of  managing  the  soil  in 
a  black  raspberry  planting.  It  greatly 
improves  the  moisture  supply,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  dry  year,  keeps  down 
weeds  and  eliminates  root  injury 
from  cultivation. 


Blackberries  and  Blueberries 


In  late  July  and  early  August, 
Hedrick  and  Bailey  blackberries  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  home  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  They  should  be  sprayed  just 
before  bloom  with  DDT  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  of  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  in  100  gallons  of  water  to 
control  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
whose  breeding  activities  cause  a  so- 
called  sterility  or  failure  of  the 
berries  to  develop  normally. 

The  blueberry  is  very  much  to  the 
fore  these  days.  Commercial  plant¬ 
ings  are  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  a 
very  satisfactory  home  garden  fruit 
wherever  acid  soils  are  found.  Sever¬ 
al  new  varieties  give  every  promise 
of  replacing  the  older  varieties. 
These  include  Earliblue,  Bluecrop, 
Herbert,  Berkeley  and  Coville. 

Important  cultural  essentials  are 
mulching  with  sawdust,  fertilizing 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  materials,  regular 
pruning  and  protection  of  the  fruit 
from  birds. 


BE  PR O  F I T  -  W I S  E 


buy  a 


•  •  •  • 


skid  mounted 


COMMANDER  SPRAYER 


Sturdy,  dependable  FRIEND  quality  is 
brought  to  you  in  these  COMMANDER 
UTILITY  Sprayers.  They're  your  best  buy 
for  all-purpose  spraying  —  trees,  live¬ 
stock,  buildings,  brush  control,  etc. 

•  7  gallon  per  minute  pump  capacity  at 
0-400  lb.  pressure 

•  4  hp  Wisconsin  engine  on  trailer  ond 
skid  models  .  -  PTO  connection  UVs" 
or  l3/8")  for  tractors 

•  100  or  200  gallon  rust-proofed,  round 
steel  tank  on  skid  and  tractor  models 

•  self-priming  pump;  ball  bearing 
crank  shaft;  reversible  valve  seats 
and  stainless  steel  valves 

Also  available  on  trailer  mount.  As  low 
as  $460.00  at  your dealer. 


FRIEND  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
3  YORK  AVENUE 
GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 


SUPPLIES 


Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 


FREE  1955  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

Sewell,  New  Jersey 


Seedsmen  for  51  Years.  Largest  Growerstof 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


IT  PAYS  TO  PLANT  UNADILLA  QUALITY 
SHRUBS,  TREES,  EVERGREENS 
PREPAID  DELIVERY 

Christmas  Trees  2  yr.  Sds.  per  doz.  $1.00;  per  100 
$3.00.  Balsam,  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian,  Red,  Scotch 
Pine;  Blue,  Black  Hill,  Norway,  Red.  White  Spruce. 
Also  3  yr.  AM.  Arborvitae,  Canada  Hemlock,  White 
Pine.  Hardy  bush  Honeysuckle  Hedge*  12-15  in.  $7.00 
per  100.  2  White  Birch,  2  Chinese  Elm,  2  Sugar 
Maple  3-5  ft.  6  trees  $3.00.  3  European  Larch,  3 
Thornless  Honey  Locust  12-18  inch  6  trees  $2.00.  Wt 
offer  20%  discount  for  Christmas  Trees  in  5,000  lots. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

GRAFTING •  BUDDING •  After  PRUNING  SUPPLIES 

GRAFTING  WAX,  PRUNING  COMPOUND, 
NURSERYMEN’S  GRAFTING  TAPE, 
RUBBER  BUDDING  STRIPS,  PRUNING 
SHEARS,  GRAFTING,  BUDDING  AND 
PRUNING  KNIVES 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DISCOUNTS 


Walter  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Orange,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Spancross,  Washington  .Marcross,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross, 
Hoosier  Gold.  Lee,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam.  Always  better  each  year.  Highest  quality  seed 
at  moderate  price's.  All  varieties  well  adapted  to  North¬ 
eastern  United  States.  Send  for  free  descriptive  list. 


Huntington  Bros./  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


GARDEN  BOOK 

of  Vegetable  Plants 


'p'zeet 


Learn  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  !  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Coilard,  Tomato, 
Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  plants  de¬ 
scribed.  Bargain  offers.  Write  Today. 


Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Box  867-M,  Albany,  Ga 


TREES  MD  SHRUBS  atom  SEED! 


PLANTING  GUIDE 


FREE  tells  how  to  raise 


them  from  seed. 

WRITE  TODAY 


nOODlOT  SEED  EO.  NORWAY 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett. 
Empire,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robin¬ 
son,  Sparkle,  Senator  Dunlap:  $3.00  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  “Blaze.”  Tin 
latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  off  season  also 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries,  As¬ 
paragus.  Write  tor  free  catalog  and  planting  suin'- 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD.  MASS 


New  “NORTHWEST”  Strawberry  —  developed  W 

Washington  Experimental  Station.  Excellent  for  flavor, 
color,  freezing,  marketing.  Berries  up  to  8"  around-- 
10  tons  per  acre.  Hardy.  25 -$3.75;  50 -$6.50;  * 00-5 M 
Postpaid.  LYNDEN  NURSERY,  I.YNOEN.  WASH; 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  KINDS  YOU  LIKE  TO  RAISE— SPRING  PUG 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  P E 
GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs.  Gorgeous  Colors- 
20  Prize  Varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  Catalog- 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN.  NEW  Y0R£ 


Kardinal  King,  largest.  swejf(f 


STRAWBERRIES  berry  that  grows.  Catlaog  rr«- 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  2,  BA*N G 0 R1P£NNA; 


GLADIOLUS:  Georgeous  hues  mixed,  100  large  W.50- 
Dahlias,  8  different  giants  or  10  small  $2.50  l****":' 

Box  R,  Northfield.  M«ss. 
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Feed-Drug  BiSIs  before 
N.  Y.  Legislature 

During  the  1954  session  of  the 
jsjew  York  State  Legislature  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  prohibit  the  sale 
by  manufacturers  to  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  and  feed  dealers  of  drugs 
and  medications  used  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  give  druggists  a  monopoly 
in  the  sale  of  all  pharmaceuticals 
and  antibiotics.  Because  of  the  clear 
discrimination  against  feed  dealers, 
who  over  a  period  of  many  years 
have  built  up  a  reputation  among 
their  farmer  customers  for  expert 
knowledge  and  for  reliability  in  the 
dispensing  of  such  products,  the 
Eastern  Federation  of  Feed  Mer¬ 
chants  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposing 
this  legislation  and  was  successful  in 
the  preventing  its  adoption. 

This  year  a  new  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Brydges,  Ni¬ 
agara  County,  and  Assemblyman 
William  Brady,  Greene  County, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation.  The  proposal  (a)  would  license 
feed  dealers  to  purchase  medicines 
and  preparations  for  admixing  with 
poultry  and  animal  feeds  and  to  sell 
such  mixed  feed;  and  (b)  would 
license  feed  dealers  and  hatcheries 
to  sell  veterinary  preparations  and 
vaccines,  i.  e.  packaged  products. 
Manufacturers  would  be  prohibited 
from  selling  such  products  to  others 
than  those  licensed  to  resell  the 
same.  Two-year  licenses,  costing  $10, 
would  be  assured  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  upon 
application  by  feed  dealers  and 
hatcheries. 

A  second  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Arthur  Wicks  and  Assembly- 
man  Alonzo  Waters,  is  also  before 
the  Legislature.  This  bill  seeks  to 
permit  the  sale  of  packaged  veterin¬ 
ary  drugs,  medicines  and  vaccines  by 
anyone  without  regard  to  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  Eastern  Federation  is  of 
the  opinion  that  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  such  products  by  house-to-house 
peddlers,  direct-mail  concerns,  chain 
stores  and  gasoline  stations  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  or  feed  dealers.  Such  outlets  are 
not  qualified,  either  because  of  lack 
of  experience  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  because  of  lack  of  personal 
contact  with  customers,  or  because 
of  both,  to  furnish  the  advice  and 
service  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  medicines,  and  which 
have  always  been  supplied  efficiently 
by  local  feed  dealers. 

There  is  little  question  that  the 
Brydges-Brady  Bill  is  by  far  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  two  proposals,  and  it 
should  receive  prompt  legislative 

approval. 


Mullein  in  Clover 

Have  quite  a  lot  of  mullein  weed 
in  my  clover  field.  What  can  I  do  to 
get  rid  of  the  mullein?  j.  j.  m. 

New  Yoi'k 

Mullein  in  clover  can  be  controlled 
by  mowing,  which  can  be  done  if 
you  cut  the  stumps  close  to  the 
ground.  If  this  is  not  practical,  under 
your  conditions,  then  apply  2,4-D 
weed  killer  to  the  mullein  plants 
individually.  This  will  injure  the 
clover  nearby  but  it  will  later  re¬ 
cover  and  make  a  satisfactoi*y  stand, 
^ou  might  find  it  just  as  easy  to  dig 
out  the  plants  with  a  hoe  or  a  sharp 
spade,  cutting  the  roots  several 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  5.00 

practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

developing  Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
worker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
N*  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
a<*d  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

March  5,  1955 


Now  you 

can  have  all  the  easy-handling  advantages  of  a  fully  mounted  disc  harrow,  plus  flexi¬ 
bility.  You'll  see  the  difference  in  smoother  discing,  especially  over  rough  land  and 
rolling  ground.  And  you'll  feel  the  difference  in  easier  operation.  But  that’s  not  all. 

This  disc  harrow  is  fully  adjustable  from  the  tractor  seat.  Gangs  are  angled 
separately  for  best  cutting  action  by  just  removing  a  pin  or  two  and  pulling  a  lever. 
By  simply  turning  the  adjustable  top  link  on  your  Ford  Tractor,  you  can  set  rear 
gangs  to  cut  deeper  or  shallower  than  front  gangs  to  get  just  the  penetration  you  want. 

In  addition,  you  get  the  advantages  of  fast,  easy  attaching  to  the  Ford  Tractor’s 
three-point  hitch  .  .  .  close  coupling  .  .  .  and  quick,  easy  lift  for  no-wear  transporta¬ 
tion.  To  find  out  more,  see  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  dealer. 
TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM,  MICH. 


FEATURES  YOU’LL.  LIKE 


Angie  control  for  each  gang 

Pitch  adjustment  for  front  and 

rear  gangs 

Semi-flexible  frame 

Built  heavy  for  penetration 

Long-wearing,  heat-treated  discs 

Choice  of  6V2-  or  7’/2-foot  cutting 


and  MUCH  MORE! 


GETS  MORS  DONE...  AT  LOWER  COS 


Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  and  brown  rot  blossom  blight  of 
peaches  and  many  other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also 
controlled.  Its  added  advantages  arc  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of 
use,  high  compatibility  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  harm 
pollen  and  bees  nor  affect  flavor  and  odor  of  crops.  Write  for 
Phygon  Orchard  Bulletin  32. 

Says  progressive  Michigan  grower  A.  J.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  of 
Schaefer  Orchards : 

“We  have  used  Phygon-XL  for  4  years  now,  not  only  as 
a  dilute  spray  but  in  4X  concentration  and  in  dust 
form.  It  has  given  us  very  good  control  of  scab . . .  dur¬ 
ing  severe  scab  conditions.  It’s  also  economical  to  use.” 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


!j^5j  Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Companq 
Naugatuck.  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Aianap,  Duraset. 


LBME  •  FERTILIZERS.  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

fcturdy.  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instantshut-oH  Precision flowcontrol 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread  mg  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  tt  Special  sizes  tor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  m4S  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


i|SWE DESBORO  1.  N.  J. 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


The  many  features  of  a  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  make 
it  your  best  silo  value. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  A 
Cobieskiil,  N.  Y, _ 


SILOS 


Widths 

ID  to  16  AAA  to  EEE 

We  SPECIALIZE  In  large  sizes  only  .  .  . 
sizes  10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE. 
Low-Tops;  Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn 
Moccasins;  Cordovans;  Dress  Ox* 
fords;  Work  Shoes;  Sox;  Slippers; 
Rubbers.  Enjoy  the  finest  in  fit, 
comfort,  style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Mail  only.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  Style  Book! 

KSHG-SEZE,  INC« 

569  Brockton,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings 

8 he  keynote  of  the  100th  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  the  constant  need  for  better  mer¬ 
chandising  by  growers.  In  discussion,  they  encouraged 
migrant  labor  and  predicted  1955  fruit  output  about  the 
same  as  ’54.  Growers  learned  how  to  sell  more  peaches. 
Everybody  was  advised  to  study  costs  and  watch  out-of-state 
freight  rates.  “Clean  up  for  brown  rot,  spray  the  fruit  flies”  was  good 
advice.  A  new  mouse-control  machine  was  featured.  Thinning,  irri¬ 
gation,  spraying,  and  fruit  handling  were  discussed.  The  forecast,  all 
in  all,  was  for  continued  strength  in  the  N.  Y.  State  fruit  industry. 

At  the  Rochester  Sessions 


Marketing  and  promotion  were  the 
main  items  on  the  agenda  at  the 
1955  Rochester  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
In  his  report,  Dan  Dalrymple  of 
Lockport,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Society,  said  that  in  this  100th  year 
conditions  within  the  industry  are 
not  as  favorable  as  a  year  ago, 
principally  because  the  apple  crop 
outyielded  all  expectations  and  be¬ 
cause  wind  and  hail  storms  lowered 
fruit  quality.  “He  told  growers  they 
will  have  to  spend  more  and  more 
time  packing  and  actually  merchan¬ 
dising  their  crops  individually  or 
collectively  if  they  are  to  benefit 
from  marketing  improvements. 

Gerard  Maier  of  Newburgh,  out¬ 
going  president,  also  emphasized 
this  point.  He  said:  “Our  industry 
cannot  exist  in  this  competitive 
economy  without  constantly  remind¬ 
ing  the  public  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  which  they  need.”  Maier 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  furnish  migrant  labor 
good  housing  and  working  conditions, 
as  well  as  a  fair  wage.  “We  must  be 
on  guard  against  legislation  which 
would  make  it  difficult  for  migrants 
to  come  into  or  move  about  in  our 
State,”  he  warned. 

Merchandising  Fruit 

Consumer  demand  for  deciduous 
fruits  this  year  is  expected  to  be  as 
strong  as  last  year,  Ben  Dominick 
Jr.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  told 
orchardists.  He  forecast  total  pro¬ 
duction  about  the  same  as  1954.  He 
reported  that  research  to  date  in¬ 
dicates  peach  sales  may  be  increased 
in  retail  stores  by  combining  4-quart 
baskets  of  peaches  with  a  display  of 
bulk  peaches.  In  a  Cornell  experi¬ 
ment,  this  display  method,  over  a 
two-week  period,  sold  50  per  cent 
moi’e  peaches  than  the  control 
method  consisting  of  a  bulk  display 
priced  in  3-pound  units.  Of  the  total 
sales  from  the  combination  display, 
nearly  60  per  cent  were  sold  in  4- 
quart  baskets. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Brunk,  Cornell  econo¬ 
mist,  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Home¬ 
maker  is  getting  a  much  higher 
quality  apple  nowadays  than  she  did 
five  years  ago.  According  to  Brunk, 
marketing  inspectors  examining 
packaged  apples  in  retail  stores  this 
year  found  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
classed  as  U.  S.  1,  43  per  cent  as 
utility,  and  seven  per  cent  as  culls. 
Only  19  per  cent  of  the  farm  pre¬ 
packaged  apples  failed  to  meet  grade 
specifications.  Of  the  bulk  apples, 
54  per  cent  were  U.  S.  1,  39  per  cent 
utility  grade,  and  seven  per  cent 
culls.  To  show  improvement  over 
the  past  few  years,  he  recalled  1949 
inspections  where  only  19  per  cent 
of  the  apples  from  a  sampling  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  classified  U.  S.  1  or  better. 
Utility  grade  accounted  for  21  per 
cent,  while  34.5  per  cent  wei’e  culls 
or  unclassified. 

William  H.  Sherman,  secretary  of 
the  State’s  Canners  and  Freezers 
Assn.,  forecast  a  strong  fruit  indus¬ 
try  for  New  York,  but  warned  that 
competition  with  other  major  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  would  be  keen.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  more  advantageous 
freight  rates,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  virtually  have  shut  us  off 
southern  cherry  and  apple  markets, 
he  said.  “To  compete  successfully 
with  other  areas,  growers  in  this 


State  must  spend  more  time  study¬ 
ing  their  costs  on  a  step-by-step 
basis.” 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

“Make  every  spray  count,”  Dr.  A. 
A.  LaPlante,  Cornell  entomologist; 
urged  growers.  A  few  extra  gallons 
applied  per  spray  is  far  less  costly 
than  an  extra  application  of  high- 
cost  materials.  He  suggested  that, 
wherever  possible,  they  use  spray 
schedules  to  prevent  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  build-up.  He  also  urged  growers 
to  grow  fruit  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  in  which  they  are  interested. 
“Standards  of  quality  are  different 
for  different  markets.  If  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  spray  materials  do  the  job 
for  a  certain  market,  why  pay  more 
for  expensive  materials?” 

The  importance  of  a  clean-up 
campaign  around  packing  sheds  to 
control  brown  rot  of  peaches  was 
pointed  out  by  Frank  McNicholas. 
Niagara  County  agricultural  agent. 
He  said  cleanup  during  peach  har¬ 
vest  is  aimed  at  eliminating  waste 
fruit  in  which  fi-uit  flies  breed.  Ex¬ 
periments  show  these  insects  carry 
brown  rot  spores  on  their  bodies  and 
can  spread  the  disease  to  picked 
fruit.  Niagara  County  growers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  McNicholas  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  two-fold  progressive  pro¬ 
gram:  clean-up  and  disposal  of  waste 
fruit  around  packing  sheds  every 
day,  and  spraying  of  the  packing 
shed  area  with  fly  killer  materials. 

Handling  Fruit 

With  on-the-farm  storages  becom¬ 
ing  more  prevalent,  growers  are 
either  building  new  storages  or  en¬ 
larging  old  ones.  John  Goodrich  of 
Burt  gave  orchai'dists  a  detailed  de- 
sci’iption  of  his  modern  farm  cold 
storage  plant.  He  recently  con¬ 
structed  a  10,000-bushel  storage  for 
approximately  $20,000.  The  concrete 
block  main  storage  was  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  stacking  field  crates 
using  pallets  and  a  fork  lift  truck. 

Norman  Reath  of  the  Gerber 
Foods  Company  discussed  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  experimentation  with  bulk  hand¬ 
ling  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Where 
apples  are  purchased  orchard  run 
and  regrading  is  not  needed,  it  is 
feasible  to  harvest  directly  into  20- 
bushel  crates  in  the  orchard.  Load¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  lift.  Among  ad¬ 
vantages  he  gave  for  the  20-bushel 
crate  are:  reduction  of  spillage,  less 
damage  to  fruit  (since  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  apple  surface  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  wood),  mini¬ 
mum  time  and  expense  required  in 
crate  maintenance,  and  lower  net 
freight  rates  on  actual  fruit  hauled. 
Reath  indicated  his  company  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibility  of  using 
20-  and  40-  bushel  wirebound  crates 
which  would  result  in  further  freight 
savings.  The  standard  20-bushel  crate 
weighs  170  pounds,  compared  to  70 
pounds  for  the  20-bushel  wire 
bound  crate. 

New  Mouse  Control 

A  mouse  trail  builder  is  the  latest 
thing  in  control  of  mice  in  orchards, 
Clarence  Faulkner  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  explained.  The 
machine  makes  an  artificial  trail, 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  under  the  ground. 
A  slit  along  the  surface  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  168) 
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Sensational  Performanc 


You’ll  get  a  new  feeling  of  power  .  .  .  power 
you  can  use  to  the  full  at  any  speed  in  the 
complete  range  .  .  .  when  you  touch  your  toe 
to  the  throttle  of  the  all-new  Case  "400”  Trac¬ 
tor.  You’ll  find  a  revelation  of  riding  comfort 
with  torsional  rubber  seat  suspension  .  .  .  lots 
of  leg  room  and  space  to  stand  .  .  .  steering 
wheel  in  most  natural  position  ...  all  controls 
arranged  for  easy  reach  and  visibility.  YbuTl'^^ 
find  everything  new  from  the  ground  up — new 
engines  for  all  four  fuels  .  .  .  new  steering  .  .  . 
new  transmission,  hydraulic  system  and  PTO 
.  .  .  plus  all  the  speedy  convenience  of  Eagle^' 
Hitch  3 -point  hook-up  extended  to  mounted 
implements  of  4-plow,  4-row  capacity. 


America’s  Finest  Tractor  in  the 


£9 


Powrcel  diesel  engine  starts  at  push  of  a  button  directly 
on  diesel  fuel,  burns  it  clean  and  smoothly  from  steady  idle 
to  full  load.  Has  single-plunger  injection  pump  like  the 
Case  “500”  Diesel.  Six-point  filtering  system  guards  fuel 
from  dirt  and  water. 

Powrdyne  gas  engine  combines  high  turbulence  with 
high  compression — burns  fuel  swiftly,  smoothly,  for  steady 
piston-push,  lugging  power  and  consistent  economy. 
Built  with  the  same  super  strength  as  the  diesel  engine. 
Models  for  gasoline,  LP  gas,  distillate. 

Five-bearing  crankshaft  with  electric- hardened  bearing 
surfaces  in  both  gas  and  diesel  models.  Main  bearing  on 
each  side  of  every  connecting  rod.  Main,  rod,  and  camshaft 
bearings  are  precision  insert  type.  Cylinder  heads  in  pairs 
make  handling  easier. 


Powr-Range  transmission  provides  unbroken  speed  range 
with  engine  turning  always  at  or  above  its  strongest  pull¬ 
ing  speed.  Permits  full  use  of  engine  power  on  every  fartr 
job.  Eight  speeds  forward  include  two  “creepers,”  besides 
two  reverse  speeds.  Only  one  clutch,  one  shift  lever. 

Duo-Valve  hydraulic  system  provides  for  operation  o' 
built-in  Eagle  Hitch  cylinder  and  portable  ram — both  to¬ 
gether,  or  separately.  New  valve  position  applies  limited 
down-pressure  to  aid  penetration  of  mounted  implements 
— returns  automatically  to  floating  action.  j 

Hydraulic  power  steering  optionally  available.  Furnishes 
fast,  effortless  turning.  Retains  “road  feel, ’’shuts  out  road 
shock..  Uni-Thrust  “ball  point”  suspension  carries  ironc 
weight  on  single  flat-faced  steel  ball,  minimizes  friction  on 
both  manual  and  power  steering. 


F 


MAIL 


Visit  your  Case  dealer.  See  the  “400” — get  demonstration  of  its  unbroken 
speed  range  and  easy  shift-pattern.  Send  now  for  inside  story  of  the  “400” 
— check  other  machines  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-  715 
Racine,  Wis. 

4-plow  "400”  Tractor  5-plow  "500”  Diesel  3-plow  "SC”  Tractor 

2-plow  "VAC-14”  Tractor  New  Forage  Harvester  New  Wheel-Type  Disk 

New  “200”  Side  Rake  New  Low-Cost  "130”  Baler  New  7-ft.  "75”  Combine 


Name, 


Address, 


Acres  you  farm. 


Are  you  a  student?. 


March  5,  1955 
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The  rood  to  big-profit  corn  yields  is  wide  open.  Successful  farmers 
who  travel  it  every  year  know  there  is  no  other  yield  booster  to  com¬ 
pare  with  plenty  of  V-C  Fertilizer.  Greatly  increasing  the  per-acre 
application  of  V-C  Fertilizer  adds  many  extra  bushels  at  low  cost. 
This  means  a  higher  return  from  land,  labor,  machinery  and  seed. 

Start  your  corn  on  the  road  to  profits  by  feeding  it  enough  V-C 
Fertilizer  to  nourish  a  thick,  strong  stand  of  vigorous,  high-yielding 
plants.  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods, 
scientifically- balanced  to  supply  the  nutrients  your  crop  needs  to  turn 
the  abundant  yields  that  pay  you  big  profits. 

It  pays  to  use  V-C  Fertilisers  for  every  crop  you  grow!  Ask  your 
V-C  Agent  about  two,  new.  high-quality  V-C  plant  foods: 

V-C  PROLIFIC  Plus-Value  Fertilizer  and 
V-C  Granulated  47%  Triple  Superphosphate 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  then  40 
Rinds  of  flower  ond 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row.  Write  for  free  circular  R 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.70 
with  marker  $5.15 
with  ext.  hopper 
tor  fertilizer  $5.05 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.50 


SO  &  sp  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


A 

m 
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COLEMAN  PRUNERS 


For  easier,  faster,  smoother  cutting,  use  this 
rugged  Coleman  Pruner.  Deep  hook  prevents 
slipping.  Cuts  l%"  branches.  Marie  of  one 
piece  chrome  alloy  steel.  Light,  strong,  long 
lasting.  20"— $5.25,  25"— $5.50,  30''— $5.75. 

NEW  Coleman  Briar  Hook 
Handy  for  thinning  raspberries,  roses — cut¬ 
ting  suckers  on  lilacs  or  fruit  trees. 
Reaches  into  narrower  places.  Strong  one- 
piece  chrome  nickel  steel.  Priced  at  only  $2. 
See  your  dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
order  direct — itents  shipped  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  check  or  money  order  for  proper 
amount.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

nwciwjivmin.  — — — — i — — —— — . — — 

. -  -  - 

COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS,  Mfrs. 
V  f  DEPT.  R,  TIOGA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

^ Qtf  RUPTURE  care 

X.  /  Contains  much  helpful  in- 

v  /X-—  — rTy  formation.  Shows  howt-hou- 
y  sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R3  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


kill  ’em 
with 


warfarin 
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ground  remains  open  to  allow  mice 
to  drop  down. 

Pine  and  meadow  mice  begin 
using  the  artificial  runways  one  hour 
after  they  are  made.  By  using  the 
trial  builder,  two  men  can  place 
zinc  phosphide  treated  bait  on  20 
acres  of  orchard  in  a  day.  Close  to 
100  per  cent  control  of  meadow  mice 
and  around  80  per  cent  control  of 
pine  mice  is  secured  this  way.  Use  of 
the  trail  builder  eliminates  danger 
of  poisoning  other  wildlife. 

Research  Developments 

In  a  progress  report,  E.  H.  Glass 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  said  that  data  for  the 
first  two  years  of  a  long-term  experi¬ 
ment  show  both  insecticides  and 
fungicides  have  some  influence  on 
fruit  yield.  Up  to  now,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  incompatibility 
between  various  insecticides  and 


fungicides  used  in  the  experiments. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  also  of  the  Geneva 
Station,  reported  a  new  method  of 
preparing  a  pleasing,  unfermented 
grape  juice  from  white  grapes.  Ad¬ 
dition  of  ascorbic  acid  during  the 
processing  eliminates  the  brown 
color  usually  associated  with  the 
juice.  The  new  product  with  its  fresh 
fruit  flavor  should  find  a  market  in 
jelly  manufacture  and  as  a  beverage, 
the  scientist  said.  Ice  cream,  sherbets 
and  ices  made  with  this  type  of  grape 
juice  have  met  with  approval  in 
small  scale  acceptance  tests. 

Officers  and  Directors 

Willis  A.  Phillips,  Burt,  apple, 
cherry  and  peach  grower,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society.  Abram  Van 
Alstyne,  Ivinderhook  apple  grower, 
was  voted  vice-president.  Daniel 
Dalrymple,  Lockport,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer.  Directors  named 
were  Cameron  Nichols,  Lewiston; 
Roger  Forrence,  Peru;  and  Herman 
DeMay,  Sodus. 


The  Kingston  Discussion 


A.  D.  Pickett  of  the  Fruit  Insect 
Section,  Science  Service  Laboratory, 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  told  growers 
at  the  Kingston  meeting  that  the 
entomological  research  program  he 
is  promoting  is  essentially  that  of 
harmonizing  natural  and  chemical 
control.  Many  of  the  chemicals  used, 
both  insecticides  and  fungicides,  are 
destructive  to  natural  control  agents. 
We  therefore  need  a  wider  variety  of 
highly  selective  pesticides  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  selectivity  and  speci¬ 
ficity  than  we  now  have.  Changing 
from  a  full  insecticide  program  to 
a  modified  one  has  serious  risks.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that,  after  using 
widely  destructive,  chemicals  for 
several  successive  years,  natural  con¬ 
trol  agents  will  be  at  a  low  level. 

Among  the  advantages  listed  by 
Pickett  for  a  modified  spray  pro¬ 
gram  were:  lower  costs,  less  danger 
of  developing  races  of  pests  resis¬ 
tant  to  insecticides,  less  destruction 
of  pollination  insects.  Among  dis¬ 
advantages,  he  cited  scarcity  of 
pesticides  which  are  sufficiently  se¬ 
lective  to  reduce  pest  population 
without  seriously  reducing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  beneficial  forms,  and  the 
hazards  and  uncertainties  involved 
in  adopting  a  modified  program  fol¬ 
lowing  years  of  using  widely  toxic 
chemicals  that  have  greatly  reduced 
growth  of  fruit  on  trees.  J.  R. 
Magness  of  the  USDA  at  Beltsville, 
told  growers  that  irrigation  is  bene¬ 
ficial  on  relatively  shallow  soils  and 
largely  through  promoting  the 
beneficial  species. 

Irrigation  Needs 

On  soils  less  than  two  feet  deep, 
average  yields  of  apples  can  be  in¬ 
creased  25  per  cent  by  irrigation 
in  seasons  of  poor  rainfall. 


Jerome  Hurd,  Clintondale  grower, 
in  telling  of  his  experiences  with 
irrigation,  said  in  both  1953  and 
1954,  his  irrigated  apples  colored 
earlier  and  were  of  better  quality 
than  non-irrigated  ones.  Last  year, 
he  irrigated  80  acres  of  apples,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  average  of  14%  bushels 
per  tree. 

Thinning  Fruit 

According  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell, 
Cornell  plant  pathologist  and  him¬ 
self  an  apple  grower,  for  several 
apjle  varieties  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  enough  size  improvement 
to  justify  the  cost  of  thinning.  He 
uses  dinitro  materials  in  a  few  cases 
for  spray  thinning  and  has  dropped 
naphthalene  acetic  acid  because  over¬ 
thinning  and  foliage  injury  were  too 
frequent.  Naphthalene  acetamide,  ap¬ 
plied  at  petal  fall,  is  the  principal 
material  used.  If  more  severe  thin¬ 
ning  is  desired,  the  spray  is  put  on 
a  little  earlier  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  are  sprayed  especially  heavy. 

If  less  thinning  is  wanted,  he  re¬ 
duces  the  severity  of  thinning  to 
some  extent  by  spraying  more  light¬ 
ly.  While  he  sometimes  thins  with 
4X  concentrate  in  a  speed  sprayer, 
he  prefers  dilute  spraying  with  a 
hand  gun. 

George  Woodward,  Nassau  fruit 
grower,  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  a 
lift  to  pick  up  loaded  pallets  right 
where  they  were  picked.  During  the 
first  season  he  used  the  lift,  he  saved 
enough  labor  costs  to  pay  for  the  lift 
attachment,  a  second-hand  jack  truck 
and  100  pallets.  He  added  a  metal 
frame  to  the  lift  to  give  the  load 
backing.  By  means  of  a  projecting 
iron  on  each  side  to  steady  the  top 
row  of  boxes,  he  eliminated  the  need 
of  tying  the  load.  Helen  Moore 


Books  Worth  Baying 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 
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At  the  Long  Island 
Potato  Convention 

A  proposal  to  build  a  $150,000 
potato  starch  plant  within  easy  reach 
of  their  farms  moved  Long  Island 
Potato  farmers  closer  to  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  at  their  23rd  annual 
convention  in  Riverhead  February 
10-11. 

High  point  of  the  two-day  conclave 
was  the  offer  by  George  Philbrick, 
prominent  Van  Buren,  Maine,  stai'ch 
plant  operator,  to  build  such  an  in¬ 
stallation  near  Riverhead,  provided 
the  growers  approve  a  federal  mar¬ 
keting  agreement.  They  voted  down 
such  an  agreement  in  1950  and  have 
since  been  marketing  their  spuds 
free  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Philbrick 
said  that  the  potato  industry  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  adopting  a  federal  agreement 
which  would  keep  low  grade  potatoes 
off  the  market.  In  addition,  he  said 
that  his  plant  would  pay  20  to  24 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  size  B  and 
other  low  grades.  Farmers  have  been 
getting  only  about  six  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  low  grades,  according  to 
Walter  G.  Been,  Suffolk  County 
Agent. 

Also  of  great  interest  to  the  350 
potato  growers  who  attended  the 
convention  was  a  report  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  Long  Island  potato  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  season  ahead.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Schaible,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  foresaw  little  change 
in  the  prospects  for  the  1955  season 
and  advised  the  growers  not  to  in¬ 
crease  potato  acreage  at  the  present 
time.  Among  the  more  hopeful 
points  that  he  raised  was  the  fact 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  potatoes 
now  being  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  being  produced  under 
federal  marketing  agreements,  keep¬ 
ing  the  low  grades  off  the  market. 
Production  areas  just  ahead  of  Long 
Island  will  maintain  approximately 
the  same  acreage  that  they  did  last 
year,  Dr.  Schaible  said. 

Convention-goers  indicated  that 
they  were  well  satisfied  with  a  plan 
now  in  progress  under  which  they 
would  tax  themselves  to  pay  for 
nationwide  promotion  of  the  sale  of 
Long  Island  tubers.  Amherst  W. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and 
a  member  of  the  county  potato  com¬ 
mittee,  outlined  the  plan  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  He  pointed  out  that  the  next 
step  must  be  made  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  approve  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  the  plan  to  go  into  operation. 
Once  this  legislation  is  passed,  a 
referendum  election  can  be  held. 
If  51  per  cent  of  the  growers  approve 
the  tax  plan,  the  Suffolk  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  can  set  up  a 
seven-man  commission,  made  up  of 
bona  fide  growers,  empowered  to  levy 
a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
per  100  pounds  of  potatoes  sent  to 
the  wholesale  market.  Such  plans 
have  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  Maine  and  in  other  potato  raising 
States,  Mr.  Davis  told  the  growers, 
who  seemed  to  react  favorably  to  the 
proposition. 

Recent  nematode  developments, 
covered  in  a  talk  by  John  Wickham, 
include  a  move  by  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  to  replace  burlap  sacks  with 
paper  containers.  Use  of  such  pack¬ 
aging  is  expected  to  cut  down  on 
the  spread  of  the  golden  nematode 
which  has  made  inroads  in  many 
Nassau  County  areas,  and  which  has 
been  isolated  in  a  few  spots  in 
western  Suffolk. 

Four  of  the  growers — Kenneth  L. 
Wells,  Abram  A.  Halsey,  Louis 
Rosko.and  Victor  Prusinowski,  Jr., — 
entered  favorable  reports  on  the  use 
of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment 
their  farms.  Harvesting  costs 
have  been  cut  in  half  through  the 
use  of  recently  developed  combines, 
they  reported.  At  present,  most  Long 
island  growers  use  migrant  farm 
labor  to  harvest  their  crops. 

John  B.  Cummings 


"When  your  hay  is  ready  to 
cut,  you  want  to  mow  clean  and 
fast,  and  you  want  to  save  all  the 
hay  you  mow.  That's  exactly  what 
you  can  do  with  a  clean-cutting 
John  Deere  No.  5  Power  Mower 
and  leaf-saving  John  Deere  Side- 
Delivery  Rake. 

You  Get  Mew-Mower  Per¬ 
formance  Down  Through 
the  Years 

You  can  cut  from  25  to  35  acres 
a  day  in  any  hay  crop  with  the 
John  Deere  No.  5  Mower.  What's 
more,  because  of  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  which  keep  the  knife  cen¬ 
tered  with  guards  and  eliminate 
cutter-bar  lag,  the  No.  5  cuts  like 
new  throughout  its  long  life. 

The  flexible  hitch  and  single 
caster  wheel  of  the  No.  5  mean 
the  cutter  bar  skims  along  the 
contour  of  the  ground,  cutting  at 
a  uniform  height  up-hill  or  down. 
This  outstanding  flexibility  also 
enables  you  to  cut  neat,  square 
corners. 

The  No.  5  is  protected  against 
breakage  by  the  safety  spring- 
release  and  the  safety  slip-clutch 
on  the  power  line.  If  the  cutter 
bar  should  hit  a  post  or  a  hidden 
field  obstruction,  the  whole 
mower  swings  back  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  If  the  cutter  bar  should  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  wire  or  other 
foreign  material,  the  slip-clutch 
prevents  breakage. 


Above  is  the  No.  5  working  with  the  John  Deere  "60"  Tractor. 
The  No.  5  is  attached  quickly  and  easily  to  all  makes  of  tractors— 
and  works  at  any  speed  up  to  6  mph. 


Above,  the  John  Deere  No.  851  high-speed  Side-Delivery  Rake 
forms  leafier  windrows  with  50%  less  forward  movement  of  the 
hay  at  speeds  up  to  7  mph. 


Better  Windrows  •  •  •  Longer  Life 

Like  the  famous  No.  5  Mower,  John  Deere  Side-Delivery 
Rakes  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  when  it  comes  to  doing 
better  .work  for  a  longer  time. 

All  John  Deere  Rakes — the  conventional  No.  594,  avail¬ 
able  as  either  a  low-wheel  or  steel-wheel  model,  and  the 
high-speed  No.  851  with  right-angle  reel — offer  a  host  of 
unmatched  design  and  operating  features  that  assure 
cleaner  raking  .  .  .  leafier,  better-curing,  more  uniform 
windrows.  These  modern  rakes  also  feature  spring-sus¬ 
pended  reel  which  "floats''  over  obstructions  .  .  .  high- 
quality  spring-steel  teeth  that  can  take  the  shocks  of  ground 
contact  .  .  .  plus  sturdy,  rugged  over-all  construction, 
generous  use  of  anti-friction  bearings,  and  many  other 
features  which  assure  extra  years  of  low-cost  service. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  how  much  faster  and  better  you'll  make  hay 
with  John  Deere  equipment.  Call  him  for  a  field  demon¬ 
stration.  In  the  meantime,  send  for  free  literature. 


Literature 


I  JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  HI.  9  Depf.  Y37 

|  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the: 

|~]John  Deere  No.  5  Mower 
'  □  John  Deere  Side-Delivery  Rakes 


Name 


t  Town 


gUgJOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


March  5,  1955 
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Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 

INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copped 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 


Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 


Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  how  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


■li****  1 

THE  MARTIN  WAY  | 

Lets  You  Make 

MORE  from  ALL  Your  Crops f 


EAR  CORN  — Harvest  early,  cut 
ield  losses— take  the  gamble 
of  storage  ...  A  low- 
cost  MARTIN  High  Round 
Crib  —  permanent,  rat-proof, 
weather  tight— is  th^  answer. 


SMALL  GRAINS- Dry  and 

store  your  grain  in  a  Martin 
Harvest  Hoarder  Bin— with 
unheated  air  —  safely  and 
economically.  Harvest  ALL 
you  grow,  and  SAVE  ALL 
you  harvest. 


FORAGE  -Feed  your  cattle 
Blue  Ribbon  quality,  juicy, 
nutritious  silage  from  an 
air-tight  Martin  Steel-Bilt 
lo  .  .  .  and  tender,  fra¬ 
grant,  LEAFY  meadow- 
rich  hay  made  in  a 
Martin  Haymaker.  This 
profit-making,  work- sav¬ 
ing  combination  returns 
you  the  most  from  your 
forage  crops. 


>  MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

I  512-fl  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Facts  on  □  Haymckers 
□  Silos  □  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  □  High  Round  Cribs 


NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  . 


STATE  . 55 


Viking  TRACTORS  &  TILLERS 


and  2-wheel 

Terms  as  low  as 
$10  per  month 
Write  for  free  catalog  today! 

American  Farm  Mach.  Co.,  Dept.yi-zn 

7061-33rd  A  ve.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket ,  R.I.  " 


Convenien®6 
cost!  — . 


Comfort  ana 
...at  far  less 


WITH  TODAY’S 
MOST  MODERN 
F  WATER  PUMP 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable 
fresh  water  service  for  crops, 
livestock  and  home  with  a  mod¬ 
ern,  time-tested  Sumo  Submersible 
Pump.  Needs  no  pump  house  —  it’s 
installed  inside  the  well  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Completely  automatic - 
no  priming  or  suction  troubles- ab¬ 
solutely  noiseless.  Best  of  all  -  it’s 
priced  to  fit  your  budget.  There’s  no 
finer  pump  made.  Backed  by  over  30 
years  of  experience,  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  and  guaranteed. 

Wr/fe  for  free  bulletin.  Dept.  R. 


SUMO  PUMPS,  INC.  308  Atlantic  St. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


SUBMERSIBLE  PUMPS 

for  farm  and  home 


even  rum  Liapivyeu 

Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  inde¬ 
pendent  shoe  business  without 
investment.  Steady  repeats.  To 
pair  advance  commissions, 
g  bonus.  Make  $50  and  more 
a  week  in  full  or  spare  time.  115 
latest  smart  styles.  Magic  cushion. 
Easy  to  start.  Write  for  FREE 
OUTFIT  today! 


PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dpt. 8,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
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What’s  New  in  Spraying? 


(Continued  from  Page  156) 

cases  will  prove  welcome.  The  air¬ 
plane  or  ground  duster  application 
of  dusts  containing  three  to  four  per 
cent  or  actual  dichlone  (phygon) 
throughout  the  primary  infection 
period  for  apple  scab  has  become  an 
established  practice  in  an  area  of 
Vermont  and  a  few  other  places.  In 
1954,  preliminary  results  with  a  dust 
containing  either  four  per  cent  or 
seven  per  cent  captan  looked  encour- 
|  aging.  Captan  has  not  usually  been 
effective  when  applied  as  long  after 
the  start  of  an  infection  period  as 
phygon,  but  the  development  of 
russet  on  sensitive  varieties  has  been 
less  frequent  with  captan,  making  the 
continuation  of  studies  with  captan 
dusts  highly  desirable. 

Fungicide  Combinations 

Eradicant  -  protectant  fungicide 
combinations  have  been  more  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  the  Spring  against  apple 
scab.  Examples  include  glyodin- 
mercury,  captan-mercury  and  fer- 
bam-dfchlone  combinations.  This 
may  represent  an  advance  in  terms 
of  assurance  of  scab  control  when 
one  is  not  certain  of  getting  all  new 
growth  covered  before  each  infec¬ 
tion  period.  Eradicants  thus  far 
available,  however,  have  reduced 
yield  or  hurt  fruit  finish  under  some 
circumstances.  The  introduction  of 
an  eradicant  must  be  considered 
carefully  to  be  sure  the  advantages 
outweigh  the  risks. 

The  more  general  substitution  of 
organic  fungicides  for  sulfur  in  sum- 


condition  as  well  as  their  efficiency 
in  controlling  diseases  and  insects. 
Again,  with  attention  focused  on 
health  of  foliage,  studies  in  New 
York  showed  that  even  moderate 
damage  by  red  mites  reduced  blos¬ 
som  bud  formation  of  Cortland  apple 
trees,  suggesting  that  the  fruit  grower 
should  not  look  tolerantly  upon 
early-summer  bronzing  of  leaves. 

Substantial  refinements  have  been 
made  in  air-blast  sprayers,  both 
large  and  small.  Moderately  concen¬ 
trated  sprays  have  been  more  widely 
adopted  because  of  more  rapid  cover¬ 
age,  but  it  has  also  been  recognized 
that  there  are  a  few  situations  in 
which  dilute  sprays  are  either  more 
effective  or  safer.  There  has  been 
improved  judgment  on  the  part  of 
growers  in  choosing  spray  equip¬ 
ment  adapted  to  the  size  of  their 
trees  and  the  size  of  their  enterprise. 
The  use  of  rather  high  concentra¬ 
tions  in  Spring  has  proved  a  great 
aid  in  keeping  the  scab-protection 
program  on  schedule. 

For  thinning  apples,  naphthalene 
acetamide  has  been  found  to  be  far 
less  likely  to  overthin  or  to  injure 
leaves  than  naphthalene  acetic  acid; 
its  most  common  weakness  is  failure 
to  thin  the  fruit  enough.  Usually,  the 
amide  is  not  effective  if  applied  later 
than  the  petal-fall  stage. 

In  one  sense,  the  things  that  have 
been  described  are  new;  in  another, 
they  are  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  usually  takes  from  five  to 
10  years  to  move  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  idea  to  its  general  adop¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  is  sound.  Few  realize 


This  is  a  15-year-old  McIntosh  apple  orchard  at  Peru,  N.  Y.,  with  trees  every 
20  feet  in  roios  33  feet  part.  With  air-blast  equipment,  spraying  is  more 
efficient  if  the  trees  are  close  enough  in  row  so  that  the  sprayer  need  not 

be  shut  off  between  trees. 


mer  sprays  should  be  regarded  as  an 
advance,  since  sulfur  often  injures 
leaves  and  fruits  in  hot  weather,  some¬ 
times  even  reducing  the  following 
year’s  crop.  However,  the  complete 
elimination  of  sulfur  from  the  spray 
program  for  several  consecutive 
years  has  been  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  powdery  mildew  as  a 
problem  in  scattered  apple  orchards. 
Growers  who  have  experienced  this 
will  use  sulfur  in  several  applica¬ 
tions  next  Spring,  then  consider 
whether  or  not  mildew  is  bad  enough 
to  require  the  use  of  karathane  in 
Summer  when  weather  is  too  warm 
for  application  of  sulfur. 

There  were  generally  favorable  ex¬ 
periences  by  growers  who  changed 
to  dieldrin  for  control  of  plum  cur- 
culio  last  Spring  on  both  stone  fruits 
and  apples.  However,  curculio  con¬ 
trol  was  less  difficult  to  achieve  than 
some  years  and  one  would  need  to 
assess  carefully  his  control  of  all 
other  pests  before  deciding  that  the 
change  was  really  desirable.  Some 
insecticides  control  a  wider  range 
of  pests  than  others,  and  the  use  of 
dieldrin  requires  some  precautions 
to  avoid  risk  of  injuring  pollinating 
insects. 

There  is  a  new  tendency  on  the 
part  of  experimenters  and  growers 
to  appraise  all  spray  materials  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  yield,  fruit 
finish,  fruit  size,  quality  and  foliage 


the  extensive  testing  a  new  material 
must  undergo  in  the  laboratory,  the 
greenhouse,  the  experimental  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  orchard  before  it  finds 
its  way  into  a  spray  calendar.  Even 
after  that,  it  is  dropped  unless  it 
has  some  important  advantage  over 
materials  already  in  use. 

Before  trying  any  of  these  new 
materials  or  practices,  the  fruit 
grower  would  do  well  to  consult  his 
county  agriculturaf  agent  or  some 
other  extension  representative  of  his 
state  college  of  agriculture.  He  will 
know  whether  or  not  a  thing  is 
adopted  to  local  conditions  and  just 
how  to  use  it. 


Books  on  Fruit1  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  Franklin  Childers.  .$10.00 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  .Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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At  the  Pennsylvania 
Fruit  Meetings 

Peach  growers  from  all  over 
America  met  February  12-16  in  York, 
Pa.,  with  fruit  growers  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  a  joint  session  of  the 
National  Peach  Council  and  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

After  hearing  reports  of  officers 
and  committees,  both  groups  con¬ 
sidered  irrigation  and  rainfall.  Com¬ 
parison  was  made  between  eastern 
and  western  peach  orchard  irrigat¬ 
ing  methods,  and  increase  of  rain¬ 
fall  was  considered.  Relative  to  rain¬ 
making  and  long-range  weather  fore¬ 
casting.  Charles  Hostler,  Penn.  State 
meteorologist,  gave  the  opinion  that 
each  was  a  hoax.  In  estimating  this 
year's  national  peach  crop,  the  coun¬ 
cil  predicted  an  increase  of  3.5 
million  bushels  over  the  1954  yield, 
which  was  about  60  million  bushels. 
Pennsylvania  production  is  expected 
to  decline  about  a  half  million  bush¬ 
els —  to  two  million,  New  Jersey 
150,000  —  to  1.75  million,  and  New 
York  10,000  —  to  one  million  bushels. 

The  horticultural  association  heard 
about  new  research  from  members 
of  the  Penn.  State  horticultural  staff 
and  both  organizations  heard  Dr. 
Max  Brunk,  Cornell  University,  say 


Pennsylvania’s  1955  Apple  Queen 
Miss  Martha  McDonald  was  selected 
to  reign  this  apple  year.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Shippensburg,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  fruit  grower. 

that  more  peaches,  as  well  as  other 
large  fruits,  can  be  sold  by  basket 
and  bulk  displays. 

In  their  talks  on  spray  programs 
for  Pennsylvania  orchards  for  1955, 
J.  O.  Pepper  and  O.  D.  Burke  re¬ 
ported  no  radical  changes  from  ’54. 
In  pre-pink  spray  of  apples  for  aphis, 
parathion  and  EPN  300  or  malathion 
replace  BHC.  And  a  seventh  (final) 
cover  spray  is  introduced  between 
August  10  and  15. 

Marketing  tree-ripe  peaches  was 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the 
peach  group.  Generally,  it  was  felt 
that  growers  are  not  taking  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  newly  developed 
ability  to  sell  tree-ripe  fruits.  West 
Virginia  tests  show  that  housewives 
buy  more  peaches  and  pay  more  for 
them  when  they  are  tree-ripe.  El- 
berta  peaches  with  a  suture  pres¬ 
sure  test  reading  of  14.5  pounds  suit¬ 
ably  ripen  at  room  temperatures  in 
eight  days.  Steri-cooling  maintains 
tree-ripe  quality  almost  right  from 
the  trees,  but  growers  tend  to  doubt 
the  effectiveness  of  the  cooling  and 
still  pick  too  green. 

Elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Peach  Council  was  Curt 
Eckert,  Belleville,  Ill.;  he  succeeds 
J.  Benlz  Kauffman,  York,  Pa.  Dr.  M. 
J.  Dorsey,  Urbana,  Ill.,  continues  as 
seey-treas.  Officers  of  the  horticult¬ 
ural  society  continue  for  another 
year.  They  are:  John  Linde,  Orefield, 
Pj'es.;  Harry  Peters,  Scotland,  1st 
vice-pres.;  John  Phillips,  North  East, 
2nd  vice-pres.;  John  Ruef,  State 
College,  secy.;  and  Paul  Harner, 
State  College,  treas.  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Kauffman  of  York  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  horticulture  association 
auxiliary.  j.  n.  b. 


: 


The  Oliver  Supers:  four-plow  88  (shown),  two-three  plow  55,  two-three  plow  66,  three-four  plow  77,  four-five  plow  99. 


Here’s  what 


you’ll  find  when  you 


WORK-TEST  an  OLIVER  SUPER 


POWER  UP!  You’ll  notice  that  right  off.  If  you 
work-test  the  Super  88,  you’ll  be  riding  the 
most  powerful  row  crop  tractor  made.  Or  the 
Super  55,  strongest  in  the  utility  tractor  class. 
The  Super  66,  the  Super  77 — they’re  way  up  in 
power,  too. 

OPERATING  COSTS  DOWN!  A  new  high  com¬ 
pression  ratio,  7.0:1,  makes  every  drop  of  fuel 
work  harder  (the  gasoline  Super  88  recently 
set  a  new  record  for  tractor  economy)!  Oliver 
lets  you  choose  your  fuel — gasoline  or  diesel — 
whichever  will  cost  you  the  least. 


INDEPENDENTLY  CONTROLLED  PTO!  Try  it  out. 
See  how  you  can  turn  it  on  or  off  with  the 
tractor  in  motion  .  .  .  how  it  keeps  running 
when  you  stop  the  tractor.  Like  having  an 
extra  engine! 


THE  WIDEST  SPEED  RANGE  IN  FARMING!  Five 
working  speeds,  a  road  speed,  and  two  reverse. 
While  your  engine  stays  at  the  proper  speed  for 
top  fuel  economy,  your  wheels  turn  at  the  right 
speed  for  any  job  you’re  on. 


THE  "HYDRA-LECTRIC”  CONTROL  SYSTEM— on 

the  Super  66,  77,  88 — takes  the  work  out  of  field 
work!  You  merely  touch  a  lever  to  move  your 
implements  up  or  down,  control  your  working 
depth  right  from  the  tractor  seat.  Couldn’t 
be  easier! 

ONE  LAST  FEATURE— THE  DOLLARS  YOU  SAVE! 

You  can  actually  buy  a  new  Oliver  Super  for 
no  more  than  a  tractor  that’s  years  behind  it. 
Yet  your  Super  is  sure  to  bring  you  more  at 
trade-in  time — Olivers  always  do! 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

" Finest  in  Farm  Machinery ” 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


See  your  OLIVER  dealer  and  Work-Test  a  SUPER! 


March  5,  1955 
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Builds  and  Maintains: 
Driveways  and  roads 
Terraces 

Irrigation  ditches 
and  borders 
Opens  drainage  ditches 
Cleans  feedlots 
Removes  snov/ 

Backfills  and  levels 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

"We  must  advertise. . .  how  high  can  the 
costs  go?.. .  we  do  not  want  to  root  out 
trees  . . .  we  must  market  quality  fruit  ” 


tractor-mounted  SCRAPER 
with  SNAP-COUPLER 

Low-cost  earth  moving  and  barnyard  cleaning  —  that’s  what 
every  mvner  of  an  Allis-Chalmers  WD  or  WD-45  Tractor 
gets  with  this  new  6-ft.,  tractor-mounted  scraper.  And  it’s 

™endT  or  unhitched  quickly  with  the  tractor’s  SNAP- 
CU  U  Jr  L/t/R. 

The  scraper  is  easily  and  quickly  adjustable  (without 
use  of  a  wrench)  5  ways:  1.  Blade  can  be  angled  into  13 
positions.  2.  Pitch  of  blade  is  adjustable.  3.  Blade  can  be 
tilted,  to  either  side.  4.  Blade  is  reversible  for  bulldozing 
5.  Scraper  is  hydraulically  lifted  or  lowered. 

Scraper  has  curved,  14-in.  high  moldboard  with  replace¬ 
able  cutting  edge.  Moldboard  can  be  extended  to  9  ft.  with 
two  ly2-ft.  extensions.  End  plate  attachments  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  fit  either  extensions  or  regular  6-ft.  blade. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  new  scraper 
or  write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  on 
Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


CUT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Hay  cured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  on... hay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  time. 
Curing  time  cut  in  half— hay  can  be  put  up  same  day 
it  s  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today1 

MEYER  MF6,  CO. 

BOX  7162  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


RUPTURED  ? 


Protective  fold 
Under  Lacing 


Wrinkle-Free  Form  Fit 


Reinforced 

Stitching 


When  You  Modernize  Your  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 
See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILLIS  PFROMER  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 


New  DELUXE 

RUPTURE 

EASER® 


Soft 

Flonnel^^ 

Facing  on 
Leg  Strops 

Needs  No  Fitting! 

Finest  quality  strong,  firm  fitting,  washable  support  of 
dove-gray  Sanforized  material.  Gives  wonderful  comfort  and 
relief.  Adjustable  back  lacing.  Adjustable  leg  straps  faced 
with  soft  flannel.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Broad  flat  groin  pad — 
firm  enough  for  safety,  soft  enough  for  comfort.  No  steel 
or  leather_bands.  Invisible  under  light  clothing.  Also  used 
as  after-operation  support.  Give  hip 
measure,  state  whether  rupture  is  right, 
left,  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  ex- 
,  cept  COD’s.  Delay  may  be  serious  .  .  . 
Order  Today ! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  81  I  WyondottA 
Dept.  RY-35L  Kcnsos  City  5,  Mo. 


$§98 

RIGHT  OR  LEFT 

$69* 

DOUBLE  , 
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Do  it  yourself  with  ... 
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With  hurricanes  and  hail,  1954  was  a 
very  unusual  and  unfortunate  year 
for  those  growers  who  were  hit.  In 
all  areas,  whether  or  not  damaged 
by  wind  or  hail,  the  heavy  rainfall 
which  accompanied  the  hurricanes 
caused  a  big  increase  in  apple  size 
and  especially  with  McIntosh,  an 
apple  which  would  not  stand  its  usual 
handling.  The  result  has  been,  with 
New  England  short  of  its  usual 
McIntosh  and  New  York  State  long 
due  to  rains  without  the  hurricane 
winds,  Hudson  Valley  McIntosh  have 
been  flooding  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  and  selling  in  those 
states  at  about  $2.50  per  bushel  or 
lower.  With  these  prices,  it  means 
the  F.O.B.  storage  price  might  not 
be  over  $2.00  per  bushel.  This  com¬ 
petition  has  dragged  down  prices  in 
these  states  in  spite  of  low  produc¬ 
tion. 

Our  own  figures  show  that  from 
1935  to  1954,  wages  paid  have  in¬ 
creased  440  per  cent,  but  still  are 
only  52.7  per  cent  of  our  total  ex¬ 
penses  as  compared  to  44.1  per  cent 
in  1935,  due  to  the  use  of  improved 
orchard  machinery.  Fruit  package 
expense  has  increased  from  7.6  per 
cent  to  15.6  per  cent  with  the  aver¬ 
age  about  12  per  cent.  Spray  ma¬ 
terials  went  from  7.5  in  1935  to  18.5 
per  cent  in  1954. 

Following  are  our  costs  per  bushel 
of  apples,  grown,  packed  and  sold, 
mostly  F.  O.  B.  our  storage,  includ¬ 
ing  machinery  and  equipment  depre¬ 
ciation,  maintenance  of  buildings, 
taxes  and  are  for  both  No.  1  and 
B  grades:  1937-1944,  $1,313;  1945- 
1949,  $2,113;  1950-1954,  $2,769  ' 

From  1937  to  1954,  total  costs  per 
bushel  have  therefore  increased  211 
per  cent. 

How  long  can  this  continue  and 
still  pay  bills? 

Norman  H.  Barnes,  Sr. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Quality  of  product  is  the  necessary 
starting  point.  No  product  can  be 
successfully  marketed  today  unless 
we  producers  are  constantly  aware 
of  quality.  In  apples,  this  begins  with 
orchard  site  selection  and  varieties 
planted,  and  it  does  not  end  until 
the  product  is  in  the  consumer’s 
hands. 

Research  in  marketing  is  the  next 
important  point.  We  must  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants.  Manufacturers  prouuc- 
ing  consumer  goods  spends  millions 
each  year  on  consumer  research:  the 
average  apple  grower  can  do  little 
like  this  directly.  He  needs  strong 
organizations  to  do  the  job  for  him! 

Croup  action  in  advertising  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  gain  momentum  here  in 
the  East.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  one  large  food  business  in  this 
country  is  doing  a  $140  million  gross 
business.  This  is  roughly  camparable 
to  the  size  of  the  U.  S.  apple  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  is  spending  seven 
per  cent  of  its  gross  on  advertising— 
roughly  $10  million.  The  total  spent 
by  the  U.  S.  apple  industry  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  less  than  one  million. 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  the 
Northeast  in  having  the  N.  Y.  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute  set  up 
to  do  this  job.  The  Institute  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  as  good  as  we  make  it.  It 
warrents  the  support  of  every  grow- 
er-  Gerard  G.  Mahr 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


BEESr,nsure 


better  drop  pollination,  make  you 
'money.  Send  $1.00  for  book  “First 
Lessens  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
BOX  R,  HAMILTON  ILLINOIS 


STRAIGHT  EDGE-RULES 

LIGHT,  STRONG,  NO  RUST,  NO  EYE-STRAIN, 
SHARP  BLACK  NUMBERS 
12"  to  144".  Graduated  T-Squares  to  60".  ALL  PRE¬ 
CISION  MADE.  See  Your  Dealer.  Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  FAIRGATE  RULE  CO. 

Dept.  RN,  Box  278,  Cold  Spring-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


The  chief  topic  of  discussion  at 
this  year’s  fruit  meetings  was  the 
apple  market.  It  was  thought  that, 
after  the  disastrous  1949  season 
when  apple  prices  hit  an  all-time  low 
and  many  apple  trees  went  out  of 
production  either  through  neglect  or 
the  bulldozer,  the  orchards  remain¬ 
ing  would  produce  just  about  what 
the  market  would  use.  This  assump¬ 
tion  was  born  out  in  ’53  when  the 
93-million  bushel  crop  went  into 
consumption  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  grower,  processor  and  consumer. 

Before  the  harvest  of  the  ’54  crop, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
crop  would  exceed  the  previous 
year’s  crop  by  a  small  margin.  The 
apple  producing  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east  suffered  heavy  losses  from  the 
three  fall  hurricanes,  but  this  was 
to  a  large  measure  offset  by  the 
record  breaking  rains  of  August  and 
October,  which  supplied  ample  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  maturing  apples.  When 
picking  was  under  way,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  crop  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  estimates  and  the  canners 
limited  the  growers  to  their  esti¬ 
mates. 

There  are  two  answers  to  the 
problem:  either  reduce  the  number 
of  apple  trees,  or  increase  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  apples.  This  must  be  done  by 
advertising,  which  cannot  be  done  by 
the  individual  grower.  At  the 
Rochester  meeting,  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers  voted  to  double 
the  amount  paid  into  the  association 
for  advertising.  It  was  shown  that 
the  sellers  of  other  foods  plow  back 
a  large  part  of  their  “take”  for  ad¬ 
vertising  their  products.  The  apple 
grower  is  spending  for  this  purpose 
a  very  small  amount. 

Percy  R.  Morgan 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
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In  looking  at  bare  land,  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  soil  and  topography,  dis¬ 
tance  to  market,  and  strategic  loca¬ 
tion,  it  seems  interesting  that  a  pro¬ 
posed  orchard  now — as  always _ in¬ 

cludes  all  these  accepted  and  recog¬ 
nized  factors.  But  complex  costs  are 
the  main  problem. 

Actually,  with  modern  advantages 
in  mechanization  and  chemicals,  and 
with  out  general  knowledge,  we  feel 
justifiably  tempted  to  renew  our 
efforts.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
Michigan  fruit  growers,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant. 

There  are  too  many  stored  apples 
at  this  time  in  Michigan,  a  reminder 
of  consumer  resistance  which  has 
undoubtedly  been  building  up  of 
late.  Selling  three  pounds  for 
39  cents  instead  of  four  pounds 
for  39  cents  soon  leaves  25  per 
cent  of  the  crop  unsold. 

Ihe  open  Winter  has  been  an 
opportunity  to  get  pruning  accom¬ 
plished  much  ahead  of  expectation. 
With  an  easier  labor  supply  of  late, 
oui  outlook  for  1955  seems  especially 
bright.  George  G.  Farley 

Marshall,  Michigan 


I  grow  apples  and  cherries  in 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  Prices  usu¬ 
ally  follow  the  general  price  level, 
affected  up  oi’  down  by  the  supply 
of  fruit  and  its  quality.  The  general 
price  level  for  1955  promises  to  fol¬ 
low  the  1954  pattern,  at  least  for  the 
ni  st  six  months  of  the  year.  After 
September,  the  early  1955  price  will 
affect  the  price  of  the  later  crop.  We 
aie  hopeful  it  will  keep  relatively 
high. 

Phe  public  will  become  more  dis¬ 
criminating.  They  will  want  and  in¬ 
sist  on  the  best  quality  apples;  there 
is  no  use  growing  any  other  kind. 
The  housewife  is  in  the  saddle.  If 
we  would  sell  her  apples,  we  must 
grow  and  present  to  her  apples  that 
have  both  eye  and  taste  appeal.  The 
day  is  past  for  growing  off-grade  or 
off-variety  fruit  and  then  expect 
someone  to  buy  it. 

Qeneseo,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Fraser 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Battle  of  Panther  Mountain 


by  23  per  cent  at  Lyons  Falls,  11  peris  the  wasted  water  which  rushes  to 


Part  II 

The  battle  of  Panther  Mountain 
dam  had  its  beginnings  in  1913.  By 
referendum  in  that  year  the  people 
voted  overwhelmingly,  .by  2Vz  to  1, 
to  permit  as  much  as  three  per  cent 
of  the  preserve  to  be  used  for  reser¬ 
voirs  to  supply  water  to  towns  and 
cities,  to  regulate  river  flows,  and  to 
feed  the  State  canal  system.  At  that 
time  three  per  cent  was  equivalent 
to  40.000  acres;  today,  with  more 
land  owned  by  the  State,  it  equals 
72.000.  The  provision  has  been  used 
most  sparingly  although  the  hue  and 
cry  awakened  by  the  Panther  Moun¬ 
tain  proposal  suggested  that  nearly 
every  valley  in  the  Adirondacks  is 
in  danger  of  inundation.  One  fanci¬ 
ful  bit  of  reckoning  even  converted 
the  three  per  cent  into  30  per  cent 
of  the  bottom  lands  by  glibly  point¬ 
ing  out  that  mountain  tops  hardly 
are  good  dam  sites.  By  actual  count, 
however,  only  five  resei'voirs  have 
been  built  by  grace  of  the  1913  refer¬ 
endum.  Four  small  water  supplies 
flood  117  acres.  The  fifth  is  Stillwater 
Reservoir.  Upon  its  completion  in 
1925,  the  reservoir  spread  over  6,700 
acres,  about  half  of  which  had  been 
inundated  by  an  older  reservoir  on 
the  same  site. 

Both  Stillwater  Reservoir  and  its 
less  fortunate  companion  proposal 
for  Panther  Mountain  dam  are  the 
work  of  the  Black  River  Regulating 
District.  Organized  in  1919  under  a 
State  iaw  adopted  four  years  earlier, 
its  mission  is  the  regulation  of  the 
water  in  the  basin  of  the  Black — not 
for  flood  control  alone,  but  also  to 
beef  up  low  flows  to  make  the  river 
fully  productive  throughout  the  year. 
Restrained  from  using  tax  funds  for 
the  job,  the  District  has  had  to  plan 
projects  which  will  yield  direct  bene¬ 
fits  with  cash  value  to  the  benefici¬ 
aries.  The  only  other  district  created 
under  the  1915  law  is  the  Hudson 
River  Regulating  District  which  built 
the  highly  successful  Sacandaga 
Reservoir. 

The  Black  River  District  perfected 
its  master  plan  within  its  first  year, 
providing  for  reservoirs  at  the  Still¬ 
water  and  Panther  Mountain  sites 
as  well  as  for  lesser  dams.  The 
Stillwater  project,  essentially  an  en¬ 
largement  of  an  existing  pool,  got  in 
motion  rapidly  and  was  completed 
without  hindrance  from  the  blue-line 
boys  even  though  most  of  the  newly 
overflowed  lands  were  State-owned 
and  inside  the  preserve.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  secret  of  the  Stillwater 
success. 

Ill-starred  almost  from  the  start, 
the  plans  for  Panther  Mountain  dam 
were  taken  up  after  the  Stillwater 
project  became  a  reality.  But  first 
the  depression  and  then  World  War 
II  put  Panther  Mountain  dam  on  the 
shelf.  Meanwhile  a  less  costly  site  at 
Higley  Mountain,  for  a  smaller  dam, 
was  substituted,  only  to  incur  angry 
attacks  from  sportsmen  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  dam  would  flood  a  deer- 
yarding  area.  The  District  returned 
lo  the  original  site  in  1948  and,  with 
the  ratification  of  the  State  Water 
Power  and  Control  Commission, 
seemed  to  have  the  project  on  the 
tracks  at  last. 

On  the  south  branch  of  the  Moose 
Liver,  the  Black’s  largest  feeder,  the 
site  is  five  miles  upstream  from 
McKeever.  Virtually  inaccessible  to 
the  public,  it  is  reached  over  a  road¬ 
way  the  District  has  fashioned  from 
the  bed  of  an  abandoned  logging 
railroad — a  sure  sign,  by  itself,  that 
the  site  is  no  longer  primeval  forest. 
7 he  track,  now  used  also  by  the 
Conservation  Department  for  fire 
service,  leads  to  a  narrow  neck  in 
the  valley  of  the  south  branch.  Steep, 
rocky  shoulders  offer  an  ideal  site 
tor  stretching  a  rolled  earth  dam 
across  the  Moose.  Standing  175  feet 
high  and  1,800  feet  long,  it  would 
create  an  irregular  lake  six  miles 
tong,  shaped  faintly  like  the  handle 
01  a  carpenter’s  saw.  Backwater"’ 
would  rise  along  the  outlet  of  Little 
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Moose  Lake,  Limekiln  Greek,  and 
the  south  branch  itself.  Figured  at 
1948  prices,  the  project  would  cost 
$6,000,000  although  today’s  values 
probably  would  lift  the  dollar  cost 
somewhat  higher. 

With  river  regulation  as  its  prim¬ 
ary  purpose,  the  dam  is  designed  to 
pen  12  billion  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  two  pools,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  lower,  the  conservation  pool, 
would  hold  nine  billion  cubic  feet 
for  release  in  dry  seasons  to  lift  the 
flow  of  the  Black  to  safe,  workable 
levels  for  downstream  power  plants, 
water  supplies  and  sanitary  flushing. 
The  upper  pool  would  serve  as 
temporary  flood  control  storage  for 
three  billion  cubic  feet  when  the 
Moose  otherwise  would  dump  too 
much  water  too  fast  into  the  Black. 
At  all  times  the  pools  would  work 
together  to  give  the  Black  a  meas¬ 
urable  increase  in  flood  protection, 


cent  at  Carthage,  and  10  per  cent  at 
the  river’s  mouth,  by  the  District’s 
own  estimates. 

One  of  the  formidable  flooders  of 
the  Northeast,  the  Black  can  spill 
over  its  banks  in  any  month.  Two 
floods  a  year  are  not  uncommon.  The 
greatest  flood  danger  comes  with  late 
winter  thaws  and  early  spring  rains. 
Then  the  overflow  washes  across  the 
valley  to  form  what  is  known  with 
grim  local  humor  as  Lake  Lewis,  for 
it  covers  much  of  the  best  Lewis 
County  bottomland.  In  all,  some 
16,000  acres  of  farm  land  are  always 
in  danger.  The  risk  is  so  real  that 
farmers  avoid  cropping  the  land  and 
keep  it  in  hay  and  pasture  to  prevent 
floodwaters  from  stealing  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  labor,  fertilizer  and  seed, 
and  eroding  tilled  land.  The  impact 
on  commercial  and  community  life 
is  equally  severe.  Last  year’s  winter 
flood  cut  off  all  the  major  crossings 
in  41  river  miles  between  Lyons 
Falls  and  Carthage.  For  towns  and 
villages  the  heaviest  economic  loss 


Lake  Ontario  instead  of  being  con¬ 
served  for  productive  uses  in  dry 
months. 

Immunity  from  flooding  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  Panther  Mountain  dam, 
by  itself,  and  the  District  has  avoided 
the  claim  of  complete  protection  for 
it.  Other  dams  would  help.  Of 
greater  importance  than  a  series 
of  small  dams  is  a  better  channel 
for  the  Black  by  removing  rock 
ledges  and  possibly  by  building 
dikes  to  fasten  the  river  in  its  bed. 
Flood  gates  at  the  Carthage  dam 
might  speed  high  flows  on  their  way 
with  less  backwatering.  In  effect, 
control  of  the  Black  is  only  at  its 
beginning,  and  the  site  at  Panther 
Mountain  is  the  key.  But  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  good,  as 
the  aftermath  of  spurious  attacks 
which  have  substituted  a  blue  her¬ 
ring  for  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
New  York  is  ready  to  use  its  water- 
resources  wisely  and  well. 

Obviously,  the  project’s  mis- 


DOWFUME  W-85 
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on 


gas  attack 
root-d  estroying 
pests . . . 


Doivftime  W-85,  applied  undiluted,  is  ideal  for  low-cost  over-all 
and  row  treatment  before  planting. 


assures 


healthy  plant 
growth . . . 


Good  stands  of  healthy  plants  are  result  of  Dowfume  IV -85 
treatment. 


for  high  quality, 
high  profit 
crops . . . 


Uniform,  full-fleshed  strawberries  like  these  are  grown  in  Dowfume 
it  -85  treated  soil. 


Nematodes,  wireworms  and  garden  centipedes  don’t 
have  a  chance  when  Dowfume®  W-85  is  injected  into 
field  soil  before  planting!  This  high-strength  ethylene 
dibromide  soil  fumigant  penetrates  into  those  levels 
where  crop  roots  take  up  fertilizer  and  moisture — 
and  where  soil  pests  can  spell  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  crop  and  a  poor  one.  Dowfume  W-85 
controls  root-attacking  pests— gives  your  crop  a  chance 
to  develop  the  healthy  root  systems  essential  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  production. 


Why  take  a  chance  with  infested  soil!  You’ll  find  it 
pays  to  plant  strawberries,  potatoes,  melons,  beans, 
cucumbers,  lettuce  and  other  summer  crops  in  soil 
treated  with  Dowfume  W-85.  It  is  designed  for  low-cost, 
large-scale  field  use.  Your  Dow  dealer  can  give  you 
local  recommendations  for  its  use  and  assist  you  in 
buying  or  building  simple  injection  equipment.  Treat 
your  cash-crop  acreage  this  season  with  Dowfume 
W-85.  the  dovv  CHEMICAL  company.  Agricultural 
Chemical  Sales  Department,  Midland,  Michigan. 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
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WKafc'g  ]Stew 
for  Paxmers  *? 


HELIX  Green  Forage  Unloader 


makes  possible  simultaneous  delivery  of  6  to  8  tons 
of  green  forage  crops,  grain  and  supplements  in  1  x/i 
minutes.  Right-angle  feed  unloads  “on  the  move” 
into  feed  bunks.  Unit  also  converts  into  straight  rear- 
end  unloader  for  filling  trench  silos  or  hauling  grain 
crops  to  storage. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTF  Motor  OIL 

means  more  tractor  working  hours  because  this  great 
new  oil  protects  engines  against  high  moisture  con¬ 
ditions,  heavy  loads,  long  idling  periods  and  rust  in 
storage.  In  your  car  or  truck,  Sinclair  extra  duty 
Motor  Oil  can  keep  your  engine  in  top  operating 
condition  for  100,000  miles,  if  drained  regularly. 

Save  wear— save  repair.  Change  to  new  Sinclair 
extra  duty  Motor  Oil. 

SINCLAIR 


EXTRA  DUTY 

MOTOR  OIL 


i** 


$ Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  E.  MILLER  Manufactures 
Dept.  RN-A.,  Iiagerstcwn^  Marylarit. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
THROUGH  MARCH 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 

Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealers-Salesmen  Now 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

Save  50%  to  75%  on  new  and  used  Tractors  parts. 
All  Makes  —  we  undersell.  Also  good  used  Diesel 
Motors.  Parts  for  Caterpillar  D2- D4- D6- D7- D8.  Allis 
Chalmers  H  D7- H  D  10- H  D  14  —  L.  &  S.  International 
TDI4-TDI8.  Ail  makes  of  Cletracs.  Hydraulic  & 
Cable-control  Bull  Dozers.  Many  other  parts  —  also 
used  Tractor  tires.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CORPORATION.  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


fortunes  have  their  source  in  its 
site.  But  there  is  less  certainty 
that  their  real  roots  are  in 
frenzied  allegations  that  the  dam 
would  despoil  the  State’s  cherished 
preserve.  In  fact,  the  charge  has  a 
counterfeit  ring.  The  reservoir  would 
take  4,124  acres,  but  less  than  a 
quarter — only  934  acres,  to  be  pre¬ 
cise — is  State-owned.  The  balance, 
upwards  of  77  per  cent,  is  held  by 
the  Adirondack  League  Club  in  one 
of  the  largest  private  domains,  if 
not  the  largest,  this  side  of  Texas. 

Organized  in  1890,  the  club 
quickly  picked  up  holdings,  by  lease 
or  purchase,  until  they  extended 
over  more  than  100,000  acres,  with 
some  200  lakes  and  ponds.  In  1902, 
when  Adirondack  lodges  were  plush 
by  common  definition,  the  club’s  lay¬ 
out  was  sufficiently  impressive  to 
draw  an  admiring  note  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Forests  in  the 
official  report  of  the  State  Forest, 
Fish,  and  Game  Commission.  Along 
in  those  same  years  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  likewise  was  thoughtfully  not¬ 
ing  that  private  parks  and  preserves 
were  raising  new  barriers  against 
hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  wilds. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Adirondack 
League  Club  has  jealously  guarded 
its  domain  from  trespass  by  unwary 
sportsmen.  In  fact,  the  club  has 
operated  its  preserve  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner  far  different  than  the 
way  the  State  manages  public  lands. 
Timber  is  periodically  cropped,  and 
William  Chapman  White,  an  able 
Adirondack  folklorist,  has  reported 
that  members  “have  received  a  fine 
income  and  their  shares  have  in¬ 
creased  in  value.” 

For  whatever  reason — its  tradition¬ 
al  zeal  for  privacy  or  its  woodland 
revenues  —  the  Adirondack  League 
Club  has  steadfastly  fought  the  pro¬ 
ject  since  1948.  The  attack  has  been 
waged  on  three  fronts — in  the  courts, 
in  the  Legislature,  and  with  a  drum¬ 
fire  of  publicity  to  the  public.  The 
club’s  leadership  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  tangled  skein  of  litigation 
which  has  enmeshed  the  project  and 
the  Black  River  Regulating  District 
in  an  assortment  of  arguments  and 
appeals,  including  at  least  two  trips 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  before  the  public  there 
is  less  evidence  that  the  club  is  the 
chief  opponent  although  its  partner 
in  at  least  one  lawsuit  against  the 
District  was  the  Adirondack  Moose 
River  Committee,  which  has  played 
a  leading  role  before  legislative 
committees  and  in  stirring  up  conser¬ 
vation  organizations  to  pound  away 
at  the  project. 

Billboards  and  pamphlets  filled 
with  phoney,  heavy-handed  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  project  carry  the 
Adirondack  Moose  River  Committee 
high  on  the  list  of  conservation  or¬ 
ganizations  in  opposition.  These  in¬ 
clude  outfits  like  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  The  Wilderness 
Society,  Federated  Garden  Clubs, 
National  Parks  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Nature  Association,  and  other 
groups  whose  national  records  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
counterfeit  crusade  against  Panther 
Mountain  project. 

The  Black  River  Regulating  Dis¬ 
trict,  for  instance,  is  depicted  as 
the  knowing  catspaw  for  “private 
commercial  interests”  bent  on  de¬ 
stroying  the  Adirondack  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve  although,  by  actual  count,  the 
acreage  in  the  project  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  storm  is  three-quarters 
privately  owned.  The  commercial 
interests  so  chastised  are  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  who  stand  ready  to  pay  the 
costs  for  the  whole  project,  includ¬ 
ing  flood  control  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  sanitary  and  municipal  water 
supplies.  The  rapacity  of  these  in¬ 
terests  can  be  measured  against  the 
fact  that  a  better  head  of  water 
(low  flows  would  be  upped  50  per 
cent)  will  keep  power  plants  nearer 
capacity  operation  and  help  paper 
mills  avoid  unnecessary  shutdowns. 
Labor  unions,  both  CIO  and  AFL, 
neither  of  which  is  especially  noted 


foi4  encouraging  greed  in  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  view  the  project  as  a 
necessity  for  this  very  reason. 

The  attacks,  moreover,  are  bol¬ 
stered  by  dangerously  misleading 
arguments  that  nature  itself  safe¬ 
guards  valleys  from  floodwaters.  This 
is  a  conservation  myth  denied  by 
both  historical  and  geological  rec¬ 
ords.  For  instance,  forests,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  offered  as  “the 
best  possible  protection  against 
floods.”  Again,  in  another  place, 
watershed  management  is  touted  as 
more  effective  than  control  struc¬ 
tures.  Forestry  and  soil  conservation 
are  making  notable  contributions  to 
flood  control,  but  the  ablest  prac¬ 
titioners  of  both  sciences  are  fully 
aware  that  flood  control  planning 
calls  for  the  use  of  all  the  tools  to 
retard  high  flows  and  that  every 
river  basin  needs  a  plan  tailored  to 
fit  the  immediate  requirements  of 
topography,  rainfall,  land  cover,  and 
so  on. 

The  campaign  reached  its  high 
pitch  in  the  Fall  of  1953.  The  timing 
coincided  with  the  opposition’s  final 
success  in  the  Legislature.  The  law¬ 
making  drive  began  in  1950  and 
moved  into  higher  gears  in  1952  and 
1953. 

The  first  step,  however,  fell  short 
of  dealkig  the  death  blow.  It  was 
the  so-called  Stokes  law  which 
denied  river  regulating  districts  the 
right  to  build  dams  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Moose  River.  Neither 
the  Black  River  District  nor  the 
Panther  Mountain  site  was  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  were  the  obvious 
targets. 

The  legislative  maneuver,  how¬ 
ever,  ignored  two  facts.  First,  the 
1913  amendment  had  written  into 
the  constitution  the  right  to  take  up 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  preserve  for 
reservoirs  for  three  different  pur¬ 
poses,  including  river  regulation. 
The  second  oversight  was  that  the 
Stokes  law,  as  an  ex-post-facto  mea¬ 
sure,  broke  the  contract  by  which 
the  Black  River  Regulating  District 
had  borrowed  $200,000  to  finance  its 
initial  work  at  the  site.  The  district 
made  the  most  of  these  legal  points, 
and  favorable  hearings  in  court 
jeopardized  the  new  legislation. 

With  this  prospect  of  disaster,  the 
opponents  took  a  new  course  at  Al¬ 
bany.  They  sought  an  amendment 
which  would  remove  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  the  permission  to  use  the 
preserve  for  river  regulating  reser¬ 
voirs.  The  essential  steps  were  sur¬ 
mounted  when  the  proposal  was 
enacted  by  two  successive  Legis¬ 
latures,  in  1952  and  1953,  and 
approved  by  referendum,  also  in 
1953.  Thus  Panther  Mountain  dam 
was  seemingly  consigned  to  legal  ob¬ 
livion  and  the  Black  River  Valley 
to  uncontrolled  flooding.  In  any 
event,  the  new  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  quashed  the  District’s  fight  in 
State  courts. 

The  District  has  faced  up  to  the 
herculean  'task  of  going  through  the 
very  same  process  to  get  its  site  ap¬ 
proved.  In  effect,  it  has  to  amend  the 
constitution.  Last  year*the  Legislature 
stamped  its  aproval  on  a  measure 
which  would  place  the  option  before 
the  people  in  the  Fall  of  1955.  Oddly 
enough,  one  of  the  less  ingenious 
arguments  used  to  get  the  1953 
amendment  on  the  ballot  has  helped 
the  District.  To  gain  the  support  of 
those  who  were  neutral  to  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  opposition  pointed  out  that 
its  amendment  would  simply  give 
the  people  the  right  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  individual  dams.  Elsewhere 
they  argued  that  it  would  kill  off  the 
project.  The  first  of  the  double- 
tongued  arguments  helped  assure 
passage  last  year. 

The  District’s  immediate  task  is  to 
repeat  the  victory  this  year.  In  view 
of  last  year’s  narrow  margin  in  the 
State  Senate,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  the  center  of  a  bitter 
fight.  Its  fate  is  likely  to  remain  un¬ 
certain  until  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  but  even  a  successful 
climax  will  merely  mean  that  the 
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battle  has  been  adjourned  to  the 
polls  in  the  fall  elections. 
p  \Vith  two  high  hurdles  still  to  be 
iumped,  Panther  Mountain  dam 
seems  likely  to  go  down  to  defeat 
and,  if  it  does»  with  ^  will  go  the 
only  reasonable  chance  for  increased 
flood  protection  for  the  farms  and 
towns  of  the  valley  of  the  Black. 
Oniy  true  conservationists  —  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  city  —  can  save  the 
project.  To  do  so,  they  must  make 
it  clear  that  conservation  is  not  a 
cause  to  be  debased  with  phoney  and 
fraudulent  arguments  set  forth  to 
serve  selfish  ends.  More  than  flood 
control  for  farms  and  homes  and 


mills  is  at  stake.  The  question  goes 
to  the  deeper  issue  which  New  York 
must  face  sooner  or  later:  Will  the 
State  Forest  Pi'eserve  ever  be 
rescued  from  its  maudlin,  phoney, 
hypocritical  self-appointed  guar¬ 
dians? 

The  fight  for  Panther  Mountain 
dam  is,  in  reality,  a  trial  heat  for 
the  larger  battle  which  must  be 
waged  if  the  Adirondack  Preserve  is 
ever  to  be  converted  from  a  wasting 
and  wasteful  resource  to  genuinely 
productive  uses  —  for  timber,  for 
recreation,  for  water  conservation 
under  balanced  management. 

Donald  J.  Lehman 


Hay  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Cows 


The  past  dry  season  with  poor 
j  pasture  available  has  necessitated 
feeding  some  of  the  winter  supplies 
of  silage  and  hay.  As  a  result,  dairy¬ 
men  are  wondering  what  to  do  to 
I  extend  available  supplies  for  the 
[winter  barn  feeding  period.  Among 
the  evident  solutions  for  this  short 
time  feeding  problem  are  (1)  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay  from  other  areas;  (2) 
increase  the  rate  of  concentrate 
feeding;  (3)  use  such  products  as 
citrus  pulp,  brewers’  grain,  wet 
brewers’  grain. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  purchase 
hay  rather  than  resort  to  heavy 
grain  feeding  to  make  up  for  short¬ 
ages  of  homegrown  hay.  Up  to  the 
normal  capacity  of  a  cow  for  rough- 
|  age  consumption,  good  hay  is  worth 
|  two-thirds  as  much  as  grain  on  a 
pound  for  pound  basis.  A  dairyman 
who  pays  two-thirds  the  price  of 
I  grain  for  a  ton  of  hay  must  be  cer- 
i  tain  that  the  hay  is  really  of  good 
I  quality,  early-cut,  leafy,  free  from 
;  trash,  and  gi’een  in  color.  Hay  that 
is  not  of  good  quality,  therefore,  is 
worth  less  than  two-thirds  the  value 

•  of  grain.  Good  judgment  is  needed 
'  in  determining  the  quality  and  the 
j  worth  of  hays  less  than  excellent 
I  in  quality  as  compared  to  grain. 

Dairymen  that  are  short  of  hay 
s  but  have  plenty  of  corn  and  grass- 
crop  silage  need  not  worry  about 
I  their  winter  roughage  problem.  Corn 
and  grass  silage  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  most  of  the  hay  normally 
fed  in  the  daily  ration.  If  cows  will 
[  eat  three  times  as  much  grass 
i  silage  as  they  would  normally  eat  of 
|  the  same  hay  crop  made  into  hay, 
;  little  or  no  change  need  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  or  in  its 
j  protein  content.  Corn  silage  can  also 
?  be  fed  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  hay 
I  when  fed  with  a  grain  mixture  which 

•  furnishes  adequate  protein.  There¬ 
fore,  with  relatively  large  amounts 
of  corn  silage  being  fed  as  the 
roughage  substituting  for  some  or 
all  of  the  hay  a  16  per  cent  concen- 

|  trate  mixture  should  be  adequate. 
I  When  grass  silage  substitutes  for 
I  some  or  most  of  the  hay  in  the  daily 


ration,  12  to  14  per  cent  concentrate 
mixture  should  be  adequate. 

Pea  vine  silage  is  comparable  to 
legume  silage  and  if  available  can 
be  used  in  the  daily  ration  in  the 
same  way. 

The  increased  use  of  concentrates 
during  the  periods  of  hay  and  other 
roughage  shortage,  therefore,  should 
be  determined  by  the  availability  and 
price  of  good  hay  and  substitutes  in 
comparison  to  grain. 

Three  pounds  of  wet  brewers’ 
grain,  well  drained  and  weighing  50 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  are  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  one  pound  of  good 
hay  or  three  pounds  of  silage.  There¬ 
fore,  wet  brewers’  grains  should  be 
purchased  by  the  bushel  rather  than 
by  the  ton,  because  of  the  great 
variation  in  weight  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  water  content.  Wet  brewers’ 
grains  are  high  in  protein  and  when 
fed  heavily,  the  protein  in  the  grain 
mixture  should  be  as  low  as  that  fed 
with  a  good  legume  hay.  Wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  should  be  fed  as  fresh  as 
possible  and  limited  to  about  40 
pounds  a  day  as  a  substitute  for  hay 
or  silage. 

One  pound  of  pulp  feed  will  re¬ 
place  one  and  one-third  pounds  of 
good  hay  or  about  four  pounds  of  si¬ 
lage.  If  beet  pulp  is  fed  to  replace 
any  considerable  amount  of  silage  it 
is  probably  better  to  soak  it  before 
feeding.  Dried  citrus  pulp  resem¬ 
bles  dried  beet  pulp  in  feeding  value. 
It  is  not  so  palatable  as  beet  pulp 
but  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  cows  to  eat  it. 

Nutrients  in  molasses  are  costing 
much  less  than  in  any  other  con¬ 
centrate  feeds.  Molasses  is  not  a 
roughage  nor  a  substitute  for  rough- 
age.  However,  if  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  proteins  and  fed  at  the 
rate  of  six  to  eight  pound  per  day 
for  growing  young  stock,  it  may  ex¬ 
tend  the  roughage  supply.  Better 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
growth  of  heifers  by  using  molasses 
as  a  substitute  for  some  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  along  with  good 
roughage  than  with  poor  roughage. 

S.  T.  Slack 
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Home  in  the  Country 

I  like  not  the  crowds  on  the  city’s  streets 
Its  winters  ‘so  chill  and  its  summers’  heat, 

The  unending  toil  that  seems  never  complete, 

I’d  rather  a  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Permit  me  a  life  of  freedom  and  ease 
To  think  and  act  and  dress  as  I  please 
To  send  all  my  cares  away  on  the  breeze 
I  would  then  be  at  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Where  every  minute  of  day  and  night 
We  live  our  lives  and  live  them  right, 

And  love  our  neighbor  as  well  as  we  might 
All  this  —  in  our  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  George  N.  Ansell 
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Model  601  harvester  chops  and  loads  up  to  22  tons  of  grass  silage  per  hour. 


Chop  any  forage  crop 
with  a  New  Holland ! 


Reduce  labor  requirements 
as  much  as  25%  2 

With  a  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester 
and  three  attachments — windrow,  row 
crop,  direct  cut — you  can  harvest  any 
crop,  whether  it’s  corn  or  soy  beans, 
alfalfa  or  15-ft.  sorgo.  And  your  crop  is 
in  the  silo  in  less  time  than  you’d  think 
possible. 

Easy  to  run?  Nothing  to  it.  One  lever 
controls  the  feed  table — start,  stop  or 
reverse — right  from  the  tractor  seat.  A 
spring-loaded  pistol  grip  swings  the  dis¬ 
charge  spout  right,  left  or  center  in  a 
second.  Patented  anti-clogging  Flo-Trac 
Feed  keeps  constant  control  of  light  or 
heavy  material. 

A  labor-saver?  You  bet.  One  man 
can  fill  a  5-ton  wagon  with  grass  silage  in 
less  than  15  minutes.  No  wonder  more 
and  more  short-handed  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  New  Holland  for  help. 

Your  New  HoHand  Dealer  carries  a 
full  line  of  forage  harvesters — engine- 
powered  or  p.t.o. — and  forage  blowers. 
Pay  him  a  visit.  He’s  the  center  for  grass¬ 
land  farming.  The  New  Holland  Machine 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corp. 


“Labor  used  to  be  our  biggest 
problem  and  expense,”  says 
Richard  Dorr  who  runs  the 
Clarence  D  orr  F  arm  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  “Now,  through 
the  use  of  modern  grassland 
methods  and  New  Holland 
machinery  we’ve  cut  our 
labor  by  more  than  25%. ” 
He  uses  his  Model  601  ensil¬ 
ing  both  grass  and  corn  crops. 


FREE!  We’d  like  to  send  you  a 
16-page  book,  “Preservatives 
Insure  Your  Silage.”  Ask, 
too,  for  free  Forage  Harvester 
catalog.  Write:  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  1203  Elm  St., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


Many  farmers  store  their 
^  silage  in  some  form  of  tempo- 
rary  silo.  This  diagram  shows  how 
^  a  New  Holland  Spreader,  converted 
with  extension  sides  to  a  self-unloading 
forage  box,  can  be  used  to  fill  such  silos. 
You  simply  drive  through  and  unload  the  forage 
automatically. 


New  Holland 

First  in  Grassland  Farming11 


New  Holland,  Pa.  • 
Charlotte 


Minneapolis  • 
•  Lockport,  III. 


Des  Moines 
*  Syracuse 


Kansas  City  •  Columbus,  O. 
Brantford,  Ontario 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Mrs.  Housewife  Is  Boss 

ONE  of  the  great  changes  that  has  come 
over  the  horticultural  industry  in  America 
during  the  last  decade  and  which  is  reflected 
in  this,  our  64th  Horticulture  Issue,  is  the  re¬ 
cognition  by  most  producers  that  “Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  is  Boss.”  They  have  learned  that  she  in¬ 
tends  to  set  her  table  with  the  finest  quality 
products  she  can  secure  at  a  favorable  price. 

Of  course,  she  has  been  aided  by  producers 
themselves  who  have  developed  fine  products 
from  which  she  can  select.  There  are  well 
over  one  hundred  fruits  and  vegetables  now 
sold  in  quantity  on  large  city  markets.  Super¬ 
markets  carry  several  thousand  items  for  her 
choice.  If  she  does  not  like  fresh  products,  she 
can  try  either  canned  or  frozen.  If  she  is  in  a 
hurry  and  has  no  time  to  make  a  pie,  she 
can  select  a  frozen  one  and  slip  it  into  the 
oven  when  she  gets  home. 

All  this  means  that  the  producer  is  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  “all  roads  lead 
to  market,”  as  our  feature  article  indicates. 
Growers  have  learned  that  there  is  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  push  on  a  chain.  They  must  get  around 
to  the  front  and  satisfy  Mrs.  Housewife  who 
then  starts  the  chain  moving. 

One  special  characteristic  of  the  East  is  its 
ability  to  produce  a  wide  assortment  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  meet  Mrs.  Housewife’s  needs. 
Our  Horticulture  Issue  stresses  this  point,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Housewife  is  boss. 
Both  are  significant  and  typical  of  the  East. 


Merrily  They  Roll  Along 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  new  milk  hearing 
that  began  on  February  21  is  still  in  pro¬ 
gress.  The  progress,  however,  has  reference 
only  to  time;  it  appears  to  have  no  connection 
at  all  with  a  worthwhile  conclusion. 

How  could  there  have  ever  been  a  worth¬ 
while  conclusion  to  the  scheming  that  finally 
culminated  in  this  hearing?  From  the  start,  it 
was  the  brainchild  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
management,  conceived  in  desperation,  born 
of  selfishness  and,  of  necessity,  dedicated  to 
no  good  end. 

Last  Fall,  when  the  cost-price  squeeze 
dawned  belatedly  on  the  League  management, 
they  fell  back  on  their  old  tactics  —  many 
times  already  proven  false  —  of  tinkering 
with  the  Class  I-A  price.  This  time  it  was  by 
way  of  price-pegging.  Then,  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  popular  support,  they  spawned  a  mass 
meeting  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence 
of  every  dairy  farmer  who  attended  —  even 
to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  were  paid  to 
attend.  And  out  of  that  came  the  super-pool 
pennies  that  are  good  only  until  April  30. 
Finally,  a  hearing  was  called,  not  only  on  the 
I-A  price,  but  also  to  consider  a  dealer  petition 
to  lower  the  Class  III  price,  and  Eastern  Milk 
Producers’  proposal  to  increase  the  Class  III 
price. 

The  hearing  —  the  first  one  —  was  can¬ 
celled  by  Secretary  Benson  after  three  days 
of  testimony  on  the  ground  that,  since  an 
official  of  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
had  participated  as  a  witness,  the  Department 


was  prejudging  the  merits  of  the  proposals. 
However  meritorious  Washington’s  criticism 
may  be,  it  is  completely  negated  by  Washing¬ 
ton’s  own  active  participation  in  previous  milk 
hearings  with  the  use  of  experts  as  a  “front” 
for  an  exposition  of  Washington’s  views.  It  was 
about  time  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  take 
an  active  part  in  milk  hearings,  and  dairy 
farmers,  to  a  man,  appreciated  this  official 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  they  regret  that 
the  Governor  appears  now,  under  Washington 
pressure,  to  have  backtracked  by  agreeing  not 
to  participate  in  the  current  second  hearing. 
There  need  be  no  backtracking.  Washington 
has  already  introduced  its  own  evidence  at  this 
hearing  through  an  expert  witness  against  any 
increase  in  the  I-A  price,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  Albany  from  producing  its  own  wit¬ 
nesses  both  on  the  I-A  price  and  on  the  Class 
III  price.  It  looks  as  though  only  Washington, 
in  Washington’s  opinion,  is  privileged  to  pre¬ 
judge. 

Aside  from  this  one  bright  note  in  the  form 
of  the  State’s  interest  in  dairy  farmers’  wel¬ 
fare,  and  possibly  the  hope  of  a  slight  increase 
in  the  Class  III  price,  it  looks  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  much  can  be  expected  from  this  hearing. 
This  is  not  because  producers  do  not  need 
substantial  price  increases  —  they  most  em¬ 
phatically  do;  but  rather  because  there  is  no 
logic  or  basis  for  boosting  the  I-A  price  until 
the  other,  more  obvious,  loopholes  in  the  pric¬ 
ing  system  have  first  been  plugged. 

The  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
should  know  by  this  time  that  their  inter¬ 
minable  shadow-boxing  with  the  I-A  price 
must  wear  a  little  thin  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  prices  of  Class  I-C  and  Class  III 
milk  will  have  to  be  adjusted  upward  so  as  to 
equal  their  fair  competitive  value.  That  this 
may  not  be  to  the  League’s  liking  because  it, 
as  a  dealer,  and  most  of  the  other  dealers, 
traffic  heavily  in  these  two  classes  of  milk, 
is  just  too  bad.  These  I-C  operators  and  milk 
manufacturers  have  been  merrily  rolling 
along  much  too  long  at  producers’  and  con¬ 
sumers’  expense.  They  do  not  object  —  actu¬ 
ally  they  relish  it  —  when  the  fight  degener¬ 
ates,  as  it  has  this  past  week,  into  a  pointless 
squabble  between  producer  and  consumer.  It 
takes  the  spotlight  off  the  dealers  and  so 
they  continue  to  roll  merrily  along. 

This  gravy  train  ride  must  stop.  The  Case 
Committee  made  some  sound  recommendations 
on  milk  pricing  a  year  ago  last  January.  No 
one  yet  has  come  out,  publicly  or  officially, 
to  take  issue  with  these  recommendations. 
Months  ago,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  petitioned  for  a  hearing  on  this  report. 
Washington’s  own  expert  has  just  testified  that 
dairymen  would  benefit  if  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  adopted. 

Why  not,  therefore,  have  a  hearing  now  on 
the  Case  Committee  Report?  Only  in  that  way 
can  it  be  ascertained  who  is  against  it,  and 
why,  and  whether  this  opposition  has  any  sub¬ 
stance  other  than  its  own  selfish  interest  in 
continuing  on  the  merry  profit  ride.  Certainly, 
relief  is  needed  mighty  fast  because  even  the 
measly  60  cents  a  day  from  the  super  pool  will 
cease  on  April  30.  And  after  that,  what? 


50  Years  for  the  Forest  Service 

T  was  in  1905  that  the  Forest  Service  was 
created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  arrest  destruction  of  the  nation’s  woods 
and  forests.  Since  then,  it  has  fostered  and 
enforced  Theodore.  Roosevelt’s  precept  that 
our  forests  shall  be  maintained  by  wise  use. 
No  other  nation  has  built  so  well  from  lumber 
and  warmed  itself  so  well  with  wood,  mean¬ 
while  continuing  to  possess  abundant  and  valu¬ 
able  forest  resources.  The  Forest  Service, 
headed  first  by  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  instrumental  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  those  resources.  Its 
attitude  has  also  been  cooperative  and  its  per¬ 
formance  helpful  to  commercial  lumbermen. 

The  Forest  Service  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  first  half  century  of  guidance  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  nation  needs  its  woods  and  its 
forests;  and  it  needs  the  watersheds  and  water 
which  fine  forests  create  and  preserve.  May 
the  Service  have  many  more  years  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 


Communist  Explosion 

HAT  agriculture  and  communism  do  not 
mix,  as  was  opined  on  this  page  in  our 
last  issue,  was  explosively  demonstrated  by 
the  sudden  upheaval  in  the  ruling  oligarchy  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Mr.  Malenkov  shamelessly  con¬ 
fessed  his  inabiilty  to  handle  the  agricultural 
problem  and  retired  as  head  of  the  state. 

The  new  strong  '  man,  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
comes  from  the  agricultural  Ukraine,  which 
has  always  been  the  communists’  most  un- 
tameable  area.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  applied 
his  tough  methods  to  his  own  province  and  he 
has  not  been  successful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  will  continue  to  wield  an  iron  fist 
of  farm  collectivization  throughout  all  of 
Russia.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  one 
of  those  elements,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  internal  situation  in  Russia  will  continue 
to  grow  worse. 

The  hope  for  an  honest,  truly  democratic 
regime  in  Russia  may  well  rest  ultimately 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  till  her  soil. 


What  Farmers  Say 

We  appreciate  your  article  in  the  February  19 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  about  Cayuga 
County  Dairymen  for  Action.  We  hope  it  will  give 
quite  an  impetus  to  our  movement. 

Why  did  the  milk  hearings  in  Syracuse  stop 
so  suddenly?  When  Chester  Smith  got  down  to 
the  point  where  he  presented  the  39  cents  per 
hour  wage  for  the  average  N.  Y.  S.  dairy  farmer 
for  the  year  1954,  the  proceedings  stopped.  To  an 
outsider  it  looked  like  they  didn’t  want  that 
testimony  presented. 

Our  dairymen  are  not  too  much  interested  in 
raising  the  price  of  Class  I-A  milk  unless  definite 
evidence  is  presented  that  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  be  raised.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  raising  the  price  of  Class  III  but, 
without  any  data  on  manufacturing  costd,  trying 
to  establish  a  price  is  something  like  shooting 
in  the  dark.  It  seems  like  nobody  is  interested 
in  this  type  of  data  except  the  farmers,  and 
they  don’t  know  how  to  get  at  it. 

But  we  are  determined  not  only  to  find  out 
how,  but  also  to  go  ahead  and  get  it. 

Cayuga  County  Dairymen  for  Action 


To  paraphrase  the  central  theme  of  Confucius’ 
philosophy,  here  is  what  I  think  the  dairymen 
should  do:  “The  wise  dairymen,  wishing  to  make 
the  whole  industry  peaceful  and  happy,  must  first 
put  their  own  major  coops  and  bargaining  agen¬ 
cies  into  proper  order.  Before  putting  them  into 
proper  order,  they  must  regulate  their  own  small 
coops.  Before  regulating  their  own  small  coops, 
they  must  regulate  themselves.  Before  regulating 
themselves,  they  must  be  sincere  in  their 
thoughts.  Before  being  sincere  in  their  thoughts, 
they  must  see  things  exactly  as  they  are.”  Then 
the  return  trip:  “And  when  they  learn  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  they  become  sincere 
in  their  thoughts.  When  they  become  sincere  in 
their  thoughts,  they  themselves  will  be  regulated. 
When  they  themselves  are  regulated,  their  small 
coops  will  be  in  proper  order.  When  the  small 
coops  are  in  proper  order,  the  major  coops  and 
bargaining  agencies  will  be  in  proper  order.  And 
when  they  are  in  proper  order,  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  in  proper  order,  and  dairymen  will 
again  be  peaceful  and  happy.” 

The  philosophy  of  Confucius  still  rings  true 
after  25  centuries.  f.  m. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day.”  —  Prov.  4:18. 

Pasture  and  legume  hay  yields  from  nitrogen- 
deficient  soils  may  be  increased  substantially  by 
treating  with  molybdenum. 

Unless  baking  soda  is  kept  tightly  covered,  it 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  consequent¬ 
ly  lose  some  of  its  leavening  ability. 

It  will  help  lengthen  the  life  of  glass  curtains 
to  occasionally  change  them  from  one  window 
to  another,  especially  as  influenced  by  sunlight 

When  the  pressing  surface  of  an  iron  needs 
cleaning,  an  easy  and  effective  method  is  to  rub 
it  over  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  which  has  been 
covered  with  plain  table  salt. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  about  70  per  cent  of 
all  gross  farm  income  comes  from  the  sale  of 
milk  and  dairy  products.  This  compares  with  a 
little  over  32  per  cent  for  New  England  as  a 
whole,  and  20  per  cent  for  the  entire  United  States. 
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Topdressing  8-Acre  Pasture  Pays  *979.  Return 


MORE  and  better  home-grown  feed  can  do  a  lot  to  put  milk  profits  up  where 
they  belong,  and  to  this  end  one  of  the  most  profitable  moves  any  dairy  farmer 
can  make  is  to  topdress  his  better  pastures  with  Agrico — now.  Says  Aiden  F.  Cooper, 
of  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.: 

"I  had  an  8-acre  legume-grass  pasture  that  was  pretty  far  gone  after  3  years  of 
heavy  grazing,  so  I  topdressed  this  field  last  Winter  with  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE 
&  POTASH,  700  lbs.  per  acre.  The  pasture  came  back  in  great  shape  and  my  36 
milkers  grazed  it  for  50  days — 15  days  MORE  than  the  previous  year. 

"While  on  this  pasture,  milk  production  increased  by  3.1  lbs.  per  cow  per  day, 
or  5,580  lbs.  EXTRA  milk  for  36  head  in  the  50  days’  grazing,  giving  me  $212.  MORE 
milk  than  the  previous  year. 

"In  addition,  topdressing  cut  feed  costs  in  half,  because  1  saved  $2.32  in  grain, 
$4.40  hay  and  $1.62  silage  each  day  the  herd  was  on  this  pas¬ 
ture,  or  a  total  feed  saving  of  $417.  for  the  50  days. 

"The  big  pay-off  came  when  I  also  cut  1  x/i  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  or 
a  total  of  10  tons,  worth  $350. — as  against  no  hay  the  previous  year. 

" All  this  adds  up  to  a  return  of  $979.,  from  an  investment  of  $ 140.22 
in  topdressing  8  acres,  or  $838.  78  increased  NET  profit,  thanks  to  the 
plant-feeding  efficiency  of  Agrico.” 


AIDEN  F.  COOPER 
of  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 


*56.  EXTRA  HAY  PER  ACRE 


"In  Fall  ’53  we  topdressed  our  new 
Spring  seeding  of  alfalfa-brome  grass  with 
AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  bulk- 
spread  at  400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  on  one 
strip  we  had  the  spreader  truck  put  an 
HUNTING  C.  WINANS  (left)  and  son,  HUNTING  extra  400  lbs.  per  acre 
C.  WINANS,  JR.,  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

"Where  we  applied  800  lbs.  per  acre, 
we  cut  5.1  tons  per  acre  for  the  season — 1.6  tons  MORE  hay  than  we  got 
where  400  lbs.  was  applied. 


Farmer  after  farmer  reports  increased 
profits  by  topdressing  pastures  and  hay 
fields  with  Agrico,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  Hunting  C.  Winans  &  Son,  of  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  say: 


"This  quality  hay  is  worth  at  least  $35.  a  ton,  so  the  1.6  tons  EXTRA  hay 
per  acre  was  worth  $56.  EXTRA  per  acre.  Using  a  little  extra  Agrico  pays 
the  farmer  plenty  of  extra  money!” 


"On  June  18,  one  month  after  seeding,  I  put 
my  52  head  of  cattle  on  this  pasture  for  5  days. 
A  month  later  the  52  head  again  grazed  for  5 
days.  On  Sept.  27th,  I  put  the  52  head  of  cattle 
on  these  6  acres  for  8  days. 


"Each  time  the  cattle  were  taken  from  the 
old  regular  pasture  to  this  improved  pasture, 
milk  production  went  up  2  lbs.  per  cow  per  day 
This  increased  milk  production  meant  $65.78  iamfs  nnwn  nf  Knmhnm  n  y 
MORE  milk,  at  a  feed  saving  of  $99,  or  a  total  with  his  daughter,  NANCY  '  ' 

increase  in  income  of  $164.78,  enough  to  pay 

75  %  of  the  renovation  cost,  and  with  regular  Agrico  topdressing,  this  pasture 
will  pay  off  for  years  to  come!” 


Renovating  Run-Down  Pasture  Pays ,  Too! 


"In  1954,”  writes  James  Dowd,  of  Knoxboro, 
N  Y.,  "I  renovated  6  acres  of  rundown  pasture, 
plowing  down  500  lbs.  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  & 
POTASH  per  acre,  and  planting  oats  as  a  nurse 
crop  with  a  legume-grass  seeding,  using  300  lbs. 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  per  acre  when  seeding  on 
May  18,  1954. 


THERE’S  AN  AGRICO  FOR  EACH  CROP 

—NOTE  THESE  TYPICAL  EXTRA  PROFITS: 

POTATOES:  "$S0.  Net  Gain  Per  Acre!" 

Every  year,  farmer  after  farmer  reports  extra  profits 
with  Agrico  in  side-by-side  checks,  and  there  isn’t 
any  fairer  way  to  judge  a  fertilizer  than  that.  Edward 
R.  Swartz,  of  Castleton,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"When  I  planted  potatoes  in  1954,  I  fertilized 
part  of  the  field  with  a  well-known  8-16-16  fertilizer, 
1700  lbs.  per  acre,  and  part  with  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES  5-10-10,  2800  lbs.  per  acre,  thus  equaliz¬ 
ing  total  plant  food  units  per  acre. 

"Agrico  produced  37  bu.  MORE  No.  l’s  per  acre 
than  the  higher-analysis  goods.  It  cost  $7.12  more 
per  acre,  but  Agrico  grew  enough  extra  potatoes  to  pay  the  difference 
in  fertilizer  cost  plus  $50.  extra  NET  profit  per  acre.” 


EDWARD  R.  SWARTZ 
of  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


CORN:  "$16.79  Net  Gain  Per  Acre!” 


"Last  Spring  (’54),  we  decided  to  see  if  extra  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  field  corn  would  pay  off,”  writes  Lawrence 
Scully,  of  Lawrence  Scully  &  Son,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

"In  the  center  of  one  field  to  be  planted  to  corn,  we 
plowed  down  425  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING 
10-10-10  per  acre.  Then,  with  the  planter,  we  put  240 
lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10  per  acre  on  the 
entire  field. 


"Where  we  plowed  down  Agrico  in  addition  to  our 
regular  corn  application,  we  got  86.84  bu.  per  acre 
of  dry  shelled  corn — an  increase  of  22.34  bu.  per  lawrence  SVCULSLYU&LS0Nf 
acre  over  the  corn  without  plow-down’.  This  extra  Geneseo,  N.Y 

corn,  worth  $31.28  EXTRA  per  acre,  paid  the  cost 

of  the  plow-down  fertilizer  plus  $16.79  extra  NET  profit  per  acre  besides. 


"Now  we  know  that  extra  Agrico  pays  off,  even  in  a  dry  season.” 


ORDER  EARLY! 


Cash  in  on  the  all-important  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes  in  extra  yield,  extra  quality— EXTRA  NET  PROFIT. 
There’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop  — great  crop-producers,  all!  Get  Agrico  NOW— see  your  A.A.C.  Dealer. 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y. 
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YOUR  CHOICE  of  a  high-wheel  New  Idea  side-rake  and  tedder,  or  a  low-wheel  model. 
Suspension-trussing  gives  lasting  strength  and  rigidity.  Reel  yields  at  both  ends. 
Control  levers  can  be  handled  from  tractor  seat.  Bearings  are  self-aligning. 


See  how  New  Idea  makes 

leafy  hay 


Wh  en  properly  handled,  hay  is  made 
in  the  windrow.  The  New  Idea  side-rake 
and  tedder  is  the  key  tool  in  hay  making 
because  it  actually  controls  curing. 
Here’s  how: 

First,  the  New  Idea  side-rake  picks  up 
the  hay  and  moves  it  gently  only  a  very 
short  distance.  At  the  same  time  it 
forms  a  loose,  fluffy  windrow,  with  the 
tender  leaves  turned  in  and  the  stems 
turned  out.  The  leaves  are  shaded  to 
slow  their  curing.  The  tougher,  juicy 
stems  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  speed 
their  curing.  In  this  way  both  leaves  and 
stems  cure  out  evenly.  Shattering  and 
leaf  loss  is  held  to  a  minimum. 


You  know  that  leaves  contain  the  main 
feed  value.  Preserve  the  leaves,  green, 
nourishing  and  unseared,  and  you  easily 
double  their  feed  value.  The  New  Idea 
side-rake  and  tedder  is  ideal  for  this  job. 

Ask  For  An  On-Farm  Trial 

To  test  the  hay-making  ability  of  a  New 
Idea  side-rake,  ask  your  New'  Idea 
dealer  to  bring  one  to  your  farm.  Have 
him  show  you  how  to  adjust  and  operate 
it  for  best  results.  Do  some  raking  your¬ 
self  (and  do  some  tedding  by  flipping 
the  conversion  lever).  It’s  our  bet  you’ll 
never  let  that  New  Idea  rake  get  off 
your  farm. 


HERE'S  A  CLOSE-UP  of  a  New  Idea  windrow.  See  how  the  stems  are  exposed  around 
the  outside  of  the  windrow.  You  can’t  see  leaves  because  they’re  inside,  away  from 
the  hot,  searing  sun. 


Is.  35  5%, 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 

Depl.  1468,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DIVISION 


flVCO 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Send  for  free  illustrated  literature: 

□  High-wheel  side-rake  and  tedder 
d  Low-wheel  side-rake  and  tedder 

□  Full-trailing  Mower 

□  Semi-mounted  Mower 


H]  Twine  or  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  All-Purpose  Elevator 

□  “New  Ideas  for  Handling  Hay” 

□  I  am  a  student.  I  farm _ acres 


NAME- 


AD0RE3S- 


Farm  Flocks  and  Dog  Problems 

More  good  sheep  dogs,  better  fencing 
and  an  Angus  cow  or  two  with  calf  can 
prevent  much  dog  damage,  but  can’t 
sheep  farmers  have  better  dog  laws,  too? 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HEEP  production,  when  con-  to  find.  Men  can  be  trained  to  handle 
sidered  from  the  economic  cattle  more  readily  than  sheep,  due 
standpoint,  is  the  most  to  the  fact  that  sheep  are  more’  tern- 
stable  of  any  form  of  live-  peramental  than  cattle:  and  also 
stock  husbandry.  For  the  there  is  the  matter  of  personal  life- 
past  two  decades  there  ing  for  the  animals  under  ones  care, 
have  been  no  violent  Most  seem  to  like  cattle  better  than 
swings  marketwise  for  sheep  and  they  do  sheep.  The  former  western 
lambs.  Present  total  sheep  numbers  herders  were  generally  from  the 
are  down  some  40  per  cent  as  com-  Basque  provinces  of  the  French  and 
pared  with  1940.  They  have  been  Spanish  Pyrenees.  Accompanied  only 
only  moderately  increased  in  the  by  a  faithful  dog,  these  men  often 
United  States  since  their  low  point,  stayed  with  their  flocks  months  on 
slightly  under  30  million  head,  in  end.  This  sort  of  life  offers  small  ap- 
1950.  In  the  meantime,  our  popula-  peal  to  most  men  today.  Life  on  a 
tion  has  rapidly  expanded,  and  it  cattle  ranch  with  its  many  activities, 
promises  to  continue  doing  so  at  per-  modern  conveniences,  and  accessibil- 
haps  an  even  greater  rate.  A  con-  ity  to  town  with  automobiles  appears 
siderable  part  of  this  population  in-  more  attractive  than  a  lonely  exist- 
crease  is  either  of  European  extrac-  ence  herding  sheep  on  the  range, 
tion  or  descent.  Most  of  these  peo- 


This  Corriedale-Hampshire  sheep  is 
representive  of  the  60  head  Harold 
Chaffee  keeps  on  his  Aristotle,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  N.  Y.,  general  farm. 


The  Dog  Menace 

Another  important  limiting  farm 
factor  in  the  sheep  business  is  the 
ever-present  marauding  dog  menace. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  dogs 
in  America  during  recent  years  is 
almost  unbelievable.  As  a  result,  in 
or  near  many  towns  and  cities  there 
are  often  packs  of  roving  dogs  on 
the  surrounding  countryside.  These 
dogs  are  a  menace  to  man  and  live¬ 
stock.  While  dogs  have  a  definite 
place  in  both  family  and  farm  life, 
the  sad  part  of  the  relationship  is 
that  some  owners,  after  acquiring  a 
dog,  neglect  both-  his  training  and 
care.  In  fact,  most  members  of  these 
dog  packs  have  either  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  owners  or  else  put 


pie  have  a  preference  for  both  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb  meat.  This  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during 
1954  the  total  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  the  United  States  was  in¬ 
creased  over  two  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  as  compared  with  a 
decline  in  hog  slaughter  of  some 
seven  per  cent.  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  price  for  all  slaughter 
grades  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been 
comparatively  good,  with  only  slight 
seasonal  fluctuations. 

Sheep  Herders,  Past  and  Present 

The  foregoing  facts  present  a 
strong  probability  of  strength  con¬ 
tinuing  in  sheep  almost  indefinitely. 
Sheep  and  lambs  are  not  going  to  be¬ 
come  overstocked  in  this  country 
because  the  range  country  of  the 
West  is,  in  most  instances,  now  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  beef  production  than 
sheep  husbandry.  The  principal  in¬ 
fluencing  factor  in  this  respect  is 
the  matter  of  obtaining  suitable 
labor. 

Sheep  herders  of  the  Old  West 
were  almost  a  race  apart.  At  present, 
loyal  and  efficient  herders  are  hard 


outdoors  at  night  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  Being  gregarious  by  naaire, 
these  uncontrolled  dogs  soon  a  rift 
into  bad  company.  Consequently,  dog 
gangs  often  become  a  menace  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  sheep. 

Most  states  provide  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  to  sheep  owners  who  suffer 
dog  damage.  In  no  State,  however,  do 
payments  adequately  meet  the  loss 
sustained.  It  is  not  generally  realized 
that  a  ewe  which  has  been  chased  by 
a  dog  or  dogs,  even  though  a  tooth 
has  not  been  laid  on  her,  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  settle  with  lamb  again.  If 
she  is  pregnant  when  chased  by  dogs 
she  may  later  either  abort  or  drop  a 
dead  lamb.  This  condition,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  subsequent  losses,  is  equally 
true  for  dog-chased  lambs,  as  they 
may  never  grow  or  gain  satisfactor¬ 
ily  again.  Post-mortems  have  shown 
that  when  sheep  are  chased  by  dogs 
they  may  die  from  a  ruptured  heart 
so  great  is  their  fright.  There  are 
numerous  instances  where  dogs 
chase  sheep  and  the  terrified  animals 
pile  up  in  a  fence  corner,  and  injure 
trample  and  smother  each  other  to 

(Continued  on  Page  184) 


During  the  grazing  season,  breeding  ewes  and  their  lambs  are  best  brought 
into  dog-proof  enclosures  at  night.  These  prolific,  grade,  medium-wool  ewes 
are  raising  good,  husky  lambs  on  early  pasture  at  the  upland  farm  of  Henry 
Lafler,  Potter,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sheep  are  restoring  soil  fertility  to  this  farm. 
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who  depend  on 

horse  power. ..depend  on 


ABSORBINE 

•  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can’t  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ONLY 


275 


Ride  while  you 
work  with  the 
new  and  versa¬ 
tile  KADET. 

Write  today 
to  Dept.  L 
for  complete 
information 


Husky  3  H.P.  Clinton  Engine 
Convenient  Recoil  Starter 
2  Forward  —  2  Reverse  Speeds 
Heavy  Duty  Traction  Tires 
Compact  — Easy  to  Handle 
Automotive  — Type  Steering 

This  rugged,  versatile  tractor  is  ideal  for  farms,  estates,  schools, 
nurseries,  institutions,  parks,  etc.  Tackles  every  tough  chore  on 
E  the  farm.  12  quick-hitch  attachments  available,  including  Snow 
■  Plow,  Sickle  Mower,  Gang  Mowers,  Trailer,  Turning  Plow,  etc. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  inc. 

142  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Barn  Gleaner  Too  Expensive? 

Too  complicated? 

Too  hard  to  install? 

not  an  ACORN  GUTTER  PLOW 

It  is  a  new  idea  at  a  price  anyone  can 
afford.  It  is  the  fastest,  simplest,  most 
economical  and  easiest  to  install  barn 
cleaner  you  ever  saw. 

Dealers:  This  machine  will  get  those  sales 
you  have  been  losing.  Why  not  inquire? 

BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

BOX  62,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 
Distributors  of  Acorn  Barn  Equipment 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIGNS:  STENCILS  CUT  TO 
Your  Order.  3  Line  6x24"  Card,  Letters,  $1.00  P.P. 
D.  K.  COCKLEY,  R.  I,  M  ECH  AN  ICSBU  RG,  PA. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner  .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond _ 3.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Approved  Practices  in  Beef 
Cattle  Production, 

Elmwood  M.  Juergenson . 2.40 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  2.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  2.50 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Corriedale  Assn.  Meets 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Corriedale  Assn.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Dr.  George 
Dorney,  Pleasant  Valley:  vice-pres., 
Foster  Simmons,  Elbridge;  secy- 
treas.,  Fred  C.  Tilton,  Holcomb;  di¬ 
rectors:  Dr.  Dorney;  E.  H.  Bitter- 
man,  Akron;  Charles  Gould,  Can- 
aseraga;  and  Chalmers  Dale,  Cold 
Spring;  State  director  to  American 
Corriedale  Assn.,  Mr.  Tilton. 

There  are  82  breeders  of  purebred 
Corriedale  sheep  in  New  York  State, 
30  of  whom  are  active  association 
members.  The  $3.00  annual  mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  used  to  promote 
Corriedales  in  New  York  State 
through  advertisements  in  agricult¬ 
ural  publications  of  the  State.  The 
$50  specials  will  be  placed  on  4-H 
and  F.  F.  A.  classes  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  in  1955  in  order  to 
promote  interest  by  young  people 
in  exhibiting  their  Corriedale  sheep. 

Unusual  interest  in  the  New 
England  area  for  Corriedales  was 
shown  this  past  year,  and  several 
breeders  shipped  breeding  stock  to 
Canada.  The  incentive  payment  on 
wool  places  the  Corriedale  breeder 
in  a  very  favorable  position,  as 
Corriedale  wool  is  in  great  demand 
by  manufacturers.  So  commercial 
producers  will  be  looking  for  rams 
to  improve  their  flocks  with  Corrie¬ 
dale  blood  to  take  advantage  of  the 
premium  quality  offered  by  this 
crossing.  f.  c.  t. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  January 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.90  $.104 


Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.56  .097 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . .  4.51  .096 
Monroe  Co.  Producers. .  4.35  .0925 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.28  .091 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.23  .09 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.195  .0892 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  4.195  .0892 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.185  .089 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.17  .0887 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.17  .0887 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.17  .0887 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.17  .0887 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.17  .0887 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.17  .0887 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.17  .0887 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.16  .0885 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.05  .0861 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.17; 
Buffalo  $4.41;  Rochester  $4.50. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1955  was  $5.46  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Cattle  Vaccination  for 
Rabies 

With  the  continued  spread  of 
rabies  among  foxes,  squirrels,  and 
even  vampire  bats  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  veterinary  research 
workers  are  now  studying  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  vaccinating  cattle  to  afford 
protection  in  particularly  “hot  out¬ 
break”  localities.  In  Georgia,  the  new 
rabies  vaccine  has  been  tested  on 
over  1,000  cattle.  After  a  lapse  of  six 
and  a  half  months,  solid  immunity 
was  shown  in  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
the  animals.  The  importance  of  the 
project  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1952  in  Georgia,  over  $100,000 
worth  of  cattle  were  reported  killed 
by  rabies  in  just  four  counties. 

In  Mexico,  approximately  800,000 
cattle  have  been  vaccinated  in  an 
effort  to  combat  rabies  spread  by 
vampire  bats.  A  veterinary  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  virtually  no  rabies  was 
reported  in  the  vaccinated  cattle, 
while  up  to  12  per  cent  of  the  un¬ 
vaccinated  animals  became  rabid. 


EASTERN  YORKSHIRE  SPRING  CLASSIC  SALE 

Style,  Quality ,  Breeding  Superior  Yorkshire  Swine  on  Parade 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1955  •  1  P.  M. 

INDIANA  FAIR  GROUNDS  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION,  INDIANA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

50  Head  Bred  Sows  40  Head  Open  Gilts  10  Boars  ready  lor  Service 

Featuring  the  service  of  Millermeade  Skipper  I32H.  Rich  in  the  blood  of  the  famous  Packwood  King 
David  104th,  and  the  top  selling  boar  in  the  1954  Ohio  Yorkshire  Show  and  Sale.  Many  gilts  are  bred 
to  a  Son  of Kelmscott-Canadian  Boy,  the  great  1954  Grand  Champion  Show  Boar,  for  Jackson  &  Sons, 
Iowa.  The  Dams  were  the  top  sows  in  the  Ohio  Yorkshire  Show  and  Sale  and  the  Pa.  Farm  Show  and 
Sale  1954.  10%  discount  to  F.  F.  A.  and  4-H  club  members.  For  Catalog  write  — 

CLAUDE  TIPTON,  TROY,  OHIO,  SALE  MANAGER  or 
HOBART  W.  FARTHING,  FINDLAY,  OHIO,  Auctioneer,  JOHN  G.  AULD,  General  Manager 

OLD  HOME  MANOR,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—  most  dependable 
BREED  ef  CATTLE! 


It's  never  safe  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  And  It’# 
never  safe  to  depend  on  single¬ 
purpose  Cattle.  Raise  Milking 
Shorthorns— they’re  DUAL-PURPOSE.  FIRST,  you  get 
4%  milk  and  PLENTY  of  it.  (A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
highest  butterfat  record  in  world,  also  highest  records  on 
twice-a-day  milking!)  SECOND,  they  have  greatest  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Even  if  prices  of  both  milk 
and  meat  drop,  you  STILL  have  TWO  barrels 
loaded  —  you  have  50%  more  bargaining 
power  than  one-purpose  cattle  raisers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Milking  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown 
feeds  and  roughage  into  meat,  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  most  economically.  Get  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE 
facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  published 
monthly.  6  months,  $1.00;  one  year,  $2.00:  3  yrs.  $5.00. 
Subscribe  NOW!  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  313-00  S.  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


FREE 

FACTS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshening  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding — Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  mJS&ook 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets/Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  BreC'ers  who  want  bo  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wh.  New  Zealand  Rabbits 

RAISE  (the  Baby  Beef)  The  Breed  Most  in  Demand 
Bred  for  Large  Litters,  Fur,  Meat,  Show  and  Labora¬ 
tory.  Pedigreed  Papers  with  all  Sales. 

Guaranteed  to  Register 
Write  for  More  Information  and  Prices 

MELROSE  RABBITRY 

53  MELROSE  AVE.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

FLEM.  GIANTS:  Checkers  also.  6  wks.  $2;  about  3 
lbs.  Bred  Does  reasonable.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Eoxcrs  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  ierrier  Pups  N®,*on'i' 1,oa,trT  *" 


Grov®  City,  Penn*. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va 


50  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 


MUST  BE  SOLD  OR  MOVED.  COME  IN  PERSON. 

HEINTZE,  232-15  MERRICK  BLVD., 
LAURELTON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Laurelton  5-3958 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALES 


SIX  WEEKS  OLD.  $15.00  AT  FARM 
MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

COCKERS  and  WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS:  Beautiful 
Puppies,  all  A.K.C.  MARJORY  G.  SKINNER, 
Wild  Orchard*  Kennels.  Reg. _ Masonyille,  N.  Y. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

AUCTIONEERS 


COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE 


Buyers,  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
A.  V.  ZOGG,  ir.  Auctioneer  — •  Sale  Manager 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Skyline  30004 

_ GOATS _ 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 
SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS:  Top  duality  Milk  Does  and 
Kids.  Reasonably  priced.  Scannella,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


OPEN  HOUSE  AT  NY  ABC 

Farm  and  Home  Week — March  21-25 

A  special  program  is  planned  for 
visitors  at  the  central  headquarters 
of  NYABC  each  day  from  1  p.  m.  to 
4:30  p.  m.  during  Cornell  University’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  March  21-25. 

See  the  great  sires  in  service,  and 
several  special  exhibits.  There’ll  be 
semen  collection  demonstrations  at 
2  p.  m.  and  3:30  p.  m.  daily. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  gives  you 
a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  how 
NYABC  serves  the  herds  of  45,000 
member-owners  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont. 


New 


<m> 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

WE  OFFER  SELECTED 

Hereford  Steer  and  Heifer  Feeder  Calves 

For  delivery  after  May  1st.  These  calves  if  purchased 
in  lots  of  20  or  more  will  be  delivered  to  any  point 
in  New  York  State  at  no  charge. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 


HEREFORD  BEEF  HEIFERS 


15  Registered  half  sisters,  Feb.  to  June  1954.  Ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  breeding.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

ALSO  OTHER  COWS  AND  BULLS. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — Heifers  and  bred  cows, 
some  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  old  son  of  M.  W. 
Larry  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herd. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  A 
Few  Heifers.  Sunbeam  and  Bandolier  Breeding. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORDS 


If  interested  in  good  Breeding  Stock  or  Commercial 
cattle,  write  for  directory  of  all  Hereford  Breeders  in 
the  state.  N.  Y.  STATE  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOC.,  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED 


SHROPSHIRE  and  OXFORD  YEARLING  EWES 
BRED  TO  OUTSTANDING  RAMS 
REASONABLY  PRICED 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES:  A.  F.Straub, 
Shadyside  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  Phone  RA  9-0124 

SWINE _ _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

BRED  AND  OPEN  SOWS 
F.  B.  FOSS,  III  DIXON  ROAD 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CE NTER,  N.Y. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


August  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilts. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN.  PA. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars  all  ages.  Grain  fed. 
Large  herd.  Shipped  with  doctor’s  health  certificate. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Phone  8481,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

15  BRED  GILTS:  Sired  by  the  1953  Ohio  Junior 

Champion.  Also,  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS. 
CLIFFORD  A.  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 


RAISE  GIANT 
Free  literature. 

CHINCHILLAS: 
M.  HARTMAN, 

Unbelievable 
NEW  CITY, 

Prices. 

N.  Y. 

- TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered - 

10  wks.  old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELA. 

Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  fitan  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to 
buy  livestock.  They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  ad¬ 
vertised  here  and  that  they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  310,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small 
but  big  sales  frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make 
a  special  low  rate  of  $1.00  per  agate  line,  or  $14.00  per  inch,  for  livestock  adver¬ 
tisements  (about  seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  re¬ 
quired  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture... 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-33,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomaft  and  Swel 


fiaoeTPtMM/! 

**  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
XCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
^successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
Find  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Do  Away  with  the  Messy  Problem 

of  Ketchup  and  Syrup.  Use  the  new  soft 
odorless,  tasteless  plastic  containers. 

POST  PAID  $1.50' 

GALLAGHER’S  SERVICE,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


FAST  RELIEF  FROM  PAIN  Of 
RHEUMATISM,  ARTHRITIS  or 
ANY  MUSCULAR  PAIN  or  ACHE. 
Why  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub 
the  pain  away!  Pain  lessens  in  a 
few  minutes  after  you  rub  it  in  or 
your  money  back.  Send  $1  cash  or 
money  order.  No  C.O.D.  VICTORIA 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  563  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  AVE.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


WOMEN'S  GROUPS:  Earn 
$2SO  or  $500  Cash , 
plus  24  wood 
card  tables 

Your  members  simply 
sell  adv.  space  on  the 

table  tops  to  local  mer-  . 

chants  who  gladly  cooperate.  3  different  proven  plans  to  pick 
turn  Please  note  No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even  freight 
charges.  Write  for  full  details  to 

F  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT. NY,  MT.  EPHRAIM.  N.  J. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 


Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST„  TROY.  N.  Y. 

ITZZ  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


BIO  5-lb.  Package  Assorted  Stationery,  School  Pads, 

Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes  $2.00  postpaid.  In- 
t  udes  100  gummed  stickers  printed  with  your  name 
and  address.  PHILO  PRINTING  CO..  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  Early  Feeder  Catches  the  Bird 


Any  time  is  the  time  to  make  or 
to  buy  a  wild  bird  feeder.  Early 
Spring  can  be  as  important  to  the 
birds  as  Winter  is,  for  many  a  March 
gives  freezing  welcome  to  feathered 
folk  returning  for  the  Summer,  and 
those  who  have  come  to  your  feeder 
all  Winter  welcome  your  help  when 
late  snows  and  ice  storms  postpone 
Spring. 

Feed  ’em  and  reap  the  reward  of 
pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  windows 
more  and  more  birds  for  more  and 
more  months. 


Photos  by  the  author 

Feeders  in  late  Spring  carry  the 
birds  from  Winter  to  warm  weather 
at  the  Earl  Washburns,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  our  feed¬ 
er  has  two  six-inch  wide  shelves,  one 
six  inches  above  the  other  but 
crossing  in  the  opposite  direction. 


The  top  shelf  is  enclosed  on  all  four 
sides  with  glass;  the  bottom  shelf  is 
entirely  open.  Timid  birds  and  new¬ 
comers  gain  confidence  on  the  lower 
level  and  soon  join  their  braver  pals 
above.  On  stormy  days  the  upstairs 
is  so  crowded,  they  look  like  feath¬ 
ered  sardines! 

Our  feeder  stands  in  an  L  formed 
by  the  bedroom  and  sunporch — pro¬ 
tected  from  the  north  and  west 
wintry  blasts. 

On  each  of  the  window  sills  we 
have  shelf  feeders,  too.  We  put  an¬ 
other  cafeteria  under  the  trees  about 
20  feet  from  the  house  to  attract  mi¬ 
grants  who  might  not  venture  any 
nearer.  Later  when  they  see  the 
hordes  on  our  windowsills,  they 
often  join  the  party. 

Every  evening  after  the  birds  are 
asleep,  we  put  bird  seed  on  the 
feeders  for  the  early  risers,  often  75 
birds  chirping,  eating,  (fighting, 
quarreling,  too)  with  some  just  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  dawning  sun.  For  years 
two  early  birds  have  come  to  eat 
before  dawn.  Maybe  they  are  snobs 
and  don’t  like  eating  with  the  mob! 

The  towhees  scuff  around  noisily  on 
the  ground  under  the  feeders,  eating 
seeds  tossed  by  the  others.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  first  handsome  male 
purple  finch,  which  must  have  been 
named  by  some  colorblind  ornitholo¬ 
gist,  at  our  feeder.  Each  first  bird  is 
a  special  thrill.  We  are  always  in 
great  suspense  wondering  if  the  pine 
siskins  will  show  up  again. 

For  the  chickadees,  we  have  on 
the  kitchen  window  a  special  feeder 


Close-up  of  homemade  feeder  afford¬ 
ing  pleasure  to  both  the  wild  birds 
and  their  humane  hosts. 


covered  with  one-inch  mesh  chicken- 
wire  to  kieep  out  the  sparrows  and 
larger  birds,  The  front  is  hinged  to 
permit  refilling  each  day.  In  this 
cage-like  feeder,  the  chickadees  peck 
at  the  suet  and  cleave  open  the  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  in  unmolested  peace. 

For  the  great  numbers  of  birds  we 
feed,  we  buy  seed  by  the  100-pound 
sack  more  cheaply,  but  supplement 
with  stale  bread,  suet  and  seeds 
from  immense  sunflowers  which  we 
grow.  We  also  serve  drippings  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  in  fact,  with 
any  cereal. 

Make  feeders  for  your  wild  birds; 
they  pay  off  in  laughs,  thrills  and 
enemies  to  garden  pests.  When  snow 
covers  their  natural  food  supply, 
you’ll  feel  a  sense  of  doing  a  kind¬ 
ness  which  these  winged  friends 
thoroughly  enjoy. 

Delphine  Washburn 


Frankfurters,  peas  and  cornbread  are  the  mainstay  of  this  new  and  hearty 
winter  dish,  baked  in  a  casserole,  and  delicious.  “Guten  Appetit ”,  as  they 
say  in  the  land  where  the  frankfurter  came  from. 


Tasty  New  Casserole  of 
"Franks"  and  Cornbread 

Use  1  pound  franks,  cut  across  in 
1-inch  pieces;  Vz  stick  butter;  1  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  onion;  3  tablespoons 
flour;  1  tablespoon  prepared  mus¬ 
tard;  2  cups  milk;  Vz  teaspoon  salt; 
1  package  frozen  peas  (or  2  cups 
canned  peas);  1  package  corn  muffin 
mix,  or  your  own. 

Melt  the  butter.  Add  the  onion  and 
brown  lightly.  Blend  in  flour,  mus¬ 
tard  and  salt;  slowly  add  milk.  Stir 
and  cook  until  thickened.  Add  franks 
and  peas;  heat  until  boiling.  Pour  in¬ 
to  a  13x91/2  x2-inch  baking  dish.  Pre¬ 
pare  corn  muffin  batter  according 
to  directions  on  the  package,  or  make 
your  own. 

Drop  the  batter  by  tablespoonfuls 
along  the  edges  of  the  hot  frank 
mixture.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(375  degrees  F.)  for  30  minutes,  or 
until  the  corn  bread  topping  is  a 
golden  brown.  Yield:  six  servings. 
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Ice  Storm  Jewels 

There  were  jewels  in  the  trees  today — diamonds,  rubies,  how  they  shone 
Glorified  in  Old  Sol’s  way  and  free  for  you  and  me  to  own. 

Most  gorgeous,  underneath  the  eaves,  were  sapphires  strung  along  the  edge, 
Emeralds,  too,  spectacular,  and  topaz  drops  along  the  hedge. 

But  what  about  our  Southern  cousins  who  never  see  our  winter  gems  — 
Oh,  1  would  gladly  trade,  by  dozens,  citrus  fruits  for  diadems! 

New  Hampshire  —  Lillian  Stickney 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


Yes,  it  is  actually  Horn  the  Little 
Brown  House  again,  after  the  hos¬ 
pital,  with  convalescence  much  like 
the  proverbial  frog  jumping  out  of 
the  well.  Remember  that  he  did  not 
get  discouraged  and  eventually 
reached  the  top.  Me  too,  I  expect! 

I  have  a  special  kind  of  “hope 
chest.”  It  is  full  of  things  to  work 
on  that  I  hope,  to  finish  some  day. 
So  I  am  putting* quilt  blocks  together, 
making  linings,  and  getting  all  ready 
for  tying. 

Several  have  asked  about  my 
quilts.  Yes,  they  are  the  old  patterns: 
Road  to  California,  Four  T’s,  various 
Stars,  Broken  Rock,  Lilies  in  a 
Vase,  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Basket  and 
others  handed  down  from  pioneer 
grandmothers.  I  have  several  butter¬ 


flies  left  over  which  I  will  applique 
hit  or  miss  on  double-width  sheeting 
for  a  bedspread.  There  is  also  a 
spread  to  finish  in  crochet. 

Nothing  stops  the  pleasure  in 
garden  catalogs  and  we  have  already 
sent  for  things.  We’ll  try  the  climb¬ 
ing  tomatoes  again.  Meanwhile  the 
menfolk  took  good  care  of  my  house 
plants  and  I  shall  be  able  to  do  them 
myself  now.  As  the  whale  said  after 
Jonah’s  departure:  “It’s  hard  to  keep 
a  good  man  down.” 

Mother  Bee 


There  is  a  red  orchid-type  lily 
called  Naked  Lady  because  the  blos¬ 
som  comes  fullblown  before  a  single 
leaf  appears — a  very  dressy  addition 
to  the  garden. 


Easter  Toy,  Lambs,  New  Pretty  Flocks 


108  —  For  Your  Own  “Little  Lamb’s”  Play  Suit!  Pattern  has  tissue  for 
this  perfectly  sweet  play  suit  for  a  1,  2  or  3-year  old  boy  or  girl,  and  seven 
lamb  motifs  in  multicolor  transfer.  Sewing  instructions  too.  All  for  20  cents. 


2125  —  Charming  Collared  Shirtwaist  Cotton  with  gaily  flared  skirt, 
its  own  round-necked,  brief-sleeved  bolero  jacket  in  matching  or  contrast¬ 
ing  fabric.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  6  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2914  —  Pretty  Square-Necked  All-In-One-Cut  Style  is  so-easy-to-sew 
without  waistline  seam!  Wonderfully  attractive,  and  practical!  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16:  3V2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

3047  —  Attractive  Two-Piece  All-Purpose  has  collared,  short-sleeved 
.jacket,  gently  flared  skirt,  is  designed  to  flatter  all  ages  and  sizes.  Sizes  12 
to  44.  Size  18:  Short-sleeved  style,  5%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

604  —  Darling  Humpty  Dumpty  Stuffed  Toy!  He’s  11  inches  tall  made 
from  a  single  white  sock!  Try  outfit  of  powder  blue  felt  trousers,  light  blue 
jacket,  corn  yellow  hat  with  red  band,  neat  little  red  felt  shoes  and  bow  tie 
complete  his  ensemble.  Easy-to-make,  colorful.  All  cutting,  finishing  in¬ 
structions.  20  cents. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
1  cent  tax  on  20  cents  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  cents  to  60  cents  orders; 
3  cents  tax  on  80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 

March  5,  1955 
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DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  * 

LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
QETgJn  ASH  MftkSCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLRJ  3iU  SYsUfSiLi  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  vou’ve  rvrUd.  Write  immediately. 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  G9-C 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  912  JOLIET,  ILL. 


WALL  PH  NIL 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa. 


OYSTEk  STEW  —  Six  10-Ounce  Tins  for  $3.00 
postpaid.  (Add  30c  West  of  Miss.)  You  add  milk  and 
butter.  One  tin  makes  two  liberal  servings.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  SEACRAFTERS.  CRISFIELD,  MD. 


NEW,  HIGHER 

Anticipated 

DIVIDEND 

Payable  April  1 

BONUS  DIVIDEND  DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con* 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  ar.d  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please  open 

a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Moil  Information 


Nome. 


Address 


Tew  n. 


Stole, 


,85 


K-R-O  KILLS 
RATS 
QUICKLY  ! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN  ' 

BUY  IT  AT  ANY  DRUGSTORE 

-  TRULY  FASHIONED  HOSIERY  - 

All  first  quality.  In  our  most  popular  Beige  60  gauge 
15  denier  DuPont  Nylon.  $6.25  per  dozen;  3  pair 
$1.59.  Special  price  if  you  order  4  dozen  or  more. 
Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make  some-  extra  money. 
We  manufacture  all  our  hosiery.  We  pay  postage. 
Lexington  Hosiery  Co.  Inc.,  Hatfield.  R.D.,  Poona. 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFCS., 
DEPT.  BC  7  WILLOW  ST,,  LYNN.  MASS. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Weave  rugs  at  home  for  neighbors  on  $69.50  Union 
Loom.  Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet  free. 

UNION  LOOMS,  94  Post  St.,  BOONViLLE,  N.  Y. 


'They  stopped  by  one  day  to  admire  our  Bethlehem 
Fence  and  stayed  all  winter/' 


If  you’re  thinking  about  painting  your  living  room  or  remodeling  your  kitchen,  a  long-range  plan  will  help  you  to  express  your 
own  ideas  os  you  add  improvements.  Many  helpful  suggestions  are  found  ir,  RIGHT  INTERIORS  FOR  YOUR  RURAL  HOME,  a  free 
booklet  prepared  by  Rural  Research,  Inc,  Write  to  Publications  Department,  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co,,  Bethlehem,  Pa * 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HARRY LANDO 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  approved  a  bill  to  increase  cotton 
acreage  allotments  by  three  per  cent, 
and  another  bill  would  permit  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  payments  to 
farmers  who  do  not  stay  Vvithin  all 
production  limitations. 

Dozens  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  aimed  at  providing  larger 
cotton  acreage  allotments.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  opposes 
all  of  them.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  chose  a  very  small  acre¬ 
age  increase  on  the  theory  that  this 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  passage. 
USDA  has  allotted  18,100,000  acres 
for  the  growing  of  cotton  this  year, 
compared  to  21,400,000  last  year. 
The  Committee  bill  would  add  542,- 
000  acres.  The  extra  acreage  would 
go  equally  to  all  20  cotton-growing 
States,  and  it  would  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  acreages  for  those  farmers 
devoting  five  acres  or  less  to  the 


crop  and  for  those  farmers  whose 
acreage  cuts  were  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent. 

The  other  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  has  had  the  backing  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
would  repeal  a  section  of  last  year’s 
farm  law  which  forbids  agricultural 
conservation  payments  to  any  farmer 
who  exceeds  acreage  allotments. 
Over  20  legislators  have  introduced 
measures  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  argument,  with  which  USDA 
agrees,  is  that  the  soil  conservation 
projects  are  too  important  to  jeopar- 
rize  and  that,  in  any  event,  soil  pro¬ 
jects  should  not  be  dependent  on  the 
price  support  program. 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  re¬ 
fused  to  backwater  despite  un¬ 
friendly  questioning  by  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  chairman  Harold 


Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.)  and  Rep.  W.  R. 
Poage  (D.,  Tex.).  He  insisted  that 
high,  rigid  price  supports  caused 
the  mess  in  which  farmers  find 
themselves,  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  towards  straightening 
matters,  and  that  further  flexibility 
in  price  supports  will  give  farmers 
greater  income  in  the  long  run. 

Specifically,  Benson  denied  that  he 
wants  to  drop  either  price  supports 
or  actual  prices  to  75  per  cent  of 
parity.  He  explained  that  he  merely 
wants  the  flexibility  in  the  law  so 
that  supports  can  be  dropped  to  that 
level  only  necessary  to  encourage 
needed  shifts  in  production. 

Cooley  and  Poage  were  not  satis¬ 
fied.  They  wanted  to  know  why  the 
administration  wishes  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  while  at  the  same 
time  lowering  farm  price  supports. 
Loudest  remarks  made  by  Poage, 
however,  were  not  even  directed  at 
Benson.  Freshman  Rep.  Dixon  (R., 
Utah)  had  asked  for  figures  on  price 
support  losses  and  indicated  losses 
might  exceed  $4  billion.  Poage 
angrily  shouted  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Com¬ 
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HERE’S  HOW  it  pays  to  package  in  film  made  of  BAKELITE  Polyethylene 


mittee  involved  only  the  six  basics, 
and  he  said  total  losses  since  price 
supports  were  first  started  have  only 
reached  $21  million  on  the  six  basics. 
Both  -Cooley  and  Poage  said  that 
price  support  losses  had  been  on 
perishables  and,  by  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  had  come  to  a  large  extent 
on  crops  which  were  under  flexible 
price  supports. 

Benson  made  it  clear  that,  despite 
the  House  Committee’s  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  support  bill,  he  would  ask 
Congress  to  permit  the  full  75  per 
cent  of  parity  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity  flexibility  to  come  into  effect 
next  year.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  spoke  up  on 
dairy  price  supports.  He  said  he 
hopes  Congress  will  leave  the  law 
just  as  it  is.  Lower  supports  and  an 
industry  promotion  campaign  are 
bringing  supplies  into  line  with  de¬ 
mand,  he  said,  and  he  does  not  want 
to  risk  disturbing  this  progress. 

Wheat  is  now  our  worst  price  sup¬ 
port  problem,  he  testified,  and,  “if 
mandatory  price  supports  at  90  per 
cent  of  parity  were  the  solution  to 
our  wheat  problem,  we  would  have 
no  problem.  It  was  under  such  a 
law  that  the  situation  developed.” 
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Packaging  by  Milprint  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 


. .  our  savings  are  high" 


That’s  only  one  part  of  the  advantages 
Elon  Gilbert*  finds  in  packaging  “Apple 
King”  apples  in  bags  manufactured 
from  film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Poly¬ 
ethylene. 

One  of  the  northwest’s  leaders  in 
packaging  bagged  fruit,  Mr.  Gilbert 
says,  “We  use  polyethylene  bags  be¬ 
cause  they  give  us  safety  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  breakage.  They  prevent 
dehydration  of  fruit  and  those  varieties 
that  are  prone  to  shrivel  store  very  well 
in  polyethylene  bags.  Our  plant  uses  a 
special  line  for  bagging.  After  we  get 
our  line  set  up,  our  savings  are  high.  We 
believe  that  the  bags  move  the  fruit 
faster  at  the  retail  level  — sell  the  fruit 
more  quickly.” 


Whether  you  grow  or  ship  apples, 
potatoes,  or  any  of  many  other  fruit  and 
produce  items,  the  protection,  brand 
identification,  and  sales  appeal  of  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  can  mean  greater  sales  at 
better  farm,  terminal  and  retail  prices. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  sup¬ 
pliers  of  packaging  bags  made  of  film 
produced  from  Bakelite  Polyethylene. 
See  your  supplier  today,  or  for  a  free  in¬ 
formative  booklet  write  Dept.  BT-101. 

*Mr.  Elon  Gilbert  is  a  large  grower-shipper  at 
Yakima,  Wash.,  and  former  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Horticultural  Association.  Apples 
shown  are  “Starking  Delicious.” 

REMEMBER,  TOOi  Another  wonderful 
product  for  your  farm  is  plastic  water 
pipe  made  of  Bakelite  Polyethylene. 
So  light  in  weight  it’s  easiest  to  install. 


SPECIFY  FILM  MADE  OF 


Polyethylene  Plastic 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  [[03  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N. Y. 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCG 


Earlier,  Secretary  Benson  called 
on  the  National  Agricultural  Advi¬ 
sory  Commission  to  review  the 
wheat  problem.  He  asked  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  controls  based  on  number  of 
bushels  produced  rather  than  acre¬ 
ages. 

This  suggestion  drew  an  almost 
immediate  negative  from  the  new 
president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Charles  B,  Shu¬ 
man.  At  a  press  conference  called  to 
introduce  Shuman  to  the  Washing- 
to  press  corps,  the  new  AFBF 
president  said  that  such  controls 
would  reduce  efficiency  where  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  is  now  the  best 
hope  for  agriculture. 


"Dairy  Farmers  of 
America"  Is  Organized 

As  a  result  of  the  favorable  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  at  a  meeting  in 
Copake,  N.  Y.,  last  November,  dairy 
farmers  in  Columbia  County  have 
established  their  group  under  the 
name,  “The  Dairy  Farmers  of 
America,  Inc.”  The  organization  has 
been  incorporated  and  suitable  by¬ 
laws  have  also  been  adopted. 

According  to  its  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose,  Dairy-  Farmers  of  America  is 
set  up:  To  promote  and  protect  the 
common  interests  of  dairy  farmers; 
to  remedy  abuses  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  affecting  dairy  farmers;  to 
gather,  tabulate  and  disseminate 
among  its  members  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States; 
to  promote  increased  consumption 
and  use  of  dairy  products;  to  en¬ 
courage  and  foster  a  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
among  members;  to  foster  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  concerning  the 
problems  of  dairy  farmers;  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  every  proper  and  lawful 
manner;  and  to  gain  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  and  expense  and  of 
what  constitutes  a  fair  and  just  re¬ 
turn  to  dairy  farmers. 

At  a  second,  well  attended  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Copake  Grange  Hall  on 
February  21,  200  dairymen  signed 
up  as  members  of  this  new  organi¬ 
zation.  The  annual  dues  have  been 
set  at  $1.00  per  cow. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  on  February  25  to 
gauge  the  sentiment  of  farmers  in 
Dutchess  County. 


I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges 
of  the  government  who  assist  in 
bearing  its  burden.  —  Lincoln,  Let¬ 
ter,  June  13,  1835. 
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German  Binoculars 


-yours  at  half  price! 


NOW  .  •  •  Only 

*3.98 

REGULAR  $7.95 


CASE  GIVEN 


SEE  UP  TO 
18  MILES 

Balanced  Center  Focusing 
Water  Protected  Case 
Genuine  Optical  Lenses 
No  Eye  Strain  Ever 
Lightweight  Steel 
Changeable  Sun  Lenses 


The  ONLY  Binocular  with  Changeable  Lenses! 


IMAGINE!  The  same  genuine  MARK  III  German  Binoculars  now  being  advertised  in  the  U.  S.  at  $7.95 — yours  at  50%  discount!  The 
reason:  WE  ARE  OVERSTOCKED  and  need  cash!  Our  misfortune  is  your  gain!  You  can  get  your  MARK  III  at  only  3.98,  tax  paid. 
And  remember  ths  is  the  latest  model  equipped  with  REMOVABLE  sun  lenses  at  no  extra  cost!  A  wonderful  protection  for  your 
eyes  in  brilliant  sunshine  as  well  as  nighttime  sports  events  played  under  lights.  Regular  lenses  as  well  as  sun  lenses  are  easily 
removed  for  cleaning.  This  is  an  added  feature  definitely  NOT  found  in  cheap  binoculars. 


SPECIAL  BONUS 

at  No  Extra  Cost  to  You! 


With  the  purchase  of  a  MARK  III  Binocular  you 
are  GIVEN  one  pair  of  SPECTOSCOPES  —  the 
binocular-spectacles  you  wear  just  like  eyeglasses! 
Wear  'em  all  day  long  without  fatigue!  Use  them 
at  the  theatre,  at  football  games,  races,  enjoy  TV, 
movies  and  Nature  via  their  magnified,  close-up 
viewing!  Nationally  advertised  at  SI. 98,  this  West 
GERMAN  import  is  a  precision  glass  that  gives  you 
a  NEW  OUTLOOK  on  the  world  around  you! 


March  5,  1955 

—  '  *  ♦  K  + 


Never  —  but  NEVER  before  —  have  we 
been  able  to  offer  such  magnificent 
binoculars  at  this  LOW  PRICE!  A  rug¬ 
gedly  constructed  ALL  METAL  binocular 
that  seems  to  melt  away  distance! 
Mind  you  —  this  is  no  cheap  toy  with 
crude  plastic  lenses.  Each  one  of  the 
MARK  III  lenses  is  ground  and  polished 
to  give  you  superb  viewing  at  100  feet 
or  18  miles  —  or  even  more  depending 
on  weather  and  vantage  point.  Objective 
lenses  catch  more  light,  give  you  CLEAR, 
SHARP  pictures  —  and  no  wonder!  — 
because  they’re  made  by  German  optical 
artisans,  according  to  rigid  MARK  III 
standards.  All  metal  PLUS  center  focus¬ 
ing.  Ideal  for  watching  sports,  plane 
spotting,  celestial  observation,  bird 
“shooting”  and  travel.  The  MARK  III  is 
a  gift  that  lasts  —  and  gives  thrills 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR!  Get  several  NOW 
for  your  friends  and  relatives!  Rush  us 
the  coupon  today  and  make  sure  you 


get  yours  before  our  import  supply  is 
exhausted. 

THORESBV’S,  Dept.  185-C-1740 

352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

(CANADIANS:  Order  direct  from  our  Montreal 
plant:  Thoresen  Co.,  Dept.  US-1740,  45  St. 
James  St.  W,  Montreal  1,  P.  Q.) 


RUSH  NOW  FOR  FREE  HOME  TRIAL! 

THORESEN’S,  DEPT.  I85-C-I740 

352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me .  MARK  III  Binoculars  with 

case  at  the  special  price  of  $3.98  on  5-DAY  FREE  HOME 
TRIAL.  Also  include  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  Spectoscope 
blnocular-spectacies,  mine  to  keep  in  any  case.  If  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  I  will  return  for  refund  of  $3.98. 

□  $3.98  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

□  SEND  C.  0.  D.  PLUS  FEES. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  STATE . 
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End  annoying  "pile-ups”  with  an 


OLIVER  HIGH-CLEARANCE  PLOW 


Plow  under  heavy  weeds  with  no  fear 
of  clogging.  Make  your  turns  with 
never  a  pile  of  trash  to  keep  your 
plow  from  taking  hold. 

This  new  Oliver  Truss  Frame  Plow 
gives  you  extra  clearance  in  all  three 
places  you  need  it:  (1)  beneath  the 
bottoms  when  the  plow  is  up;  (2) 
under  the  beam  when  the  plow  is 
down;  (3)  "rake,”  the  distance  one 
bottom  follows  another. 


OLIVER 


Other  features  you’ll  appreciate: 

SPRING-TRIP  BOTTOMS.  They  swing  backy 
ride  over  obstructions.  To  reset,  simply 
back  up  the  tractor. 

QUICK  FIELD  CONVERSION.  From  two 
bottoms  to  three,  three  to  two — to  12", 
14",  16"  width — all  on  the  same  frame! 

RAYDEX  REPLACEABLE  PLOWSHARES.  No 

waits  for  sharpening.  Just  slip  off  the  old 
shares,  slip  on  the  new. 

The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


*' FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


See  the  difference. ..the  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  is  extra 
thick — has  5  dead  air  cells  for  extra 
insulation!  It’s  super-smooth,  dense 
concrete — with  a  hard,  non-porous 
finish  that  resists  acid  attack.  2 x/i 
times  stronger — the  Craine  stave 
builds  a  stronger,  trouble-free  con¬ 
crete  silo  for  extra  years  of  profit¬ 
able  service.  Write  for  facts  today. 

Craine,  Inc..  315  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

etetuz  mi£& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Syill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 

when,  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  ‘‘elevator-type’’ 

Havuhart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 

price,  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literature! 


HAVAHART,  135-M  Wafer  St.,  Ossining,  »..  V- 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


211-221  NORTH  13th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
Phones:  Rlttenhouse  6-6327;  6-6328 


K-R-O  KIL&S 
RATS 
EASILY  I 


RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
BUY  IT  AT  ANY  DRUGSTORE 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Reg.  Pat.  Attj. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O. 


Farm  Flocks  and  Dogs 


(Continued  from  Page  178) 

death.  Perhaps  the  sheep  should  not 
be  blamed  too  much,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  we  l]umans,  when 
startled  and  terrified,  are  inclined  to 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Recogni¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  these  facts 
by  state  boards  of  agriculture  and 
local  appraisers,  with  indemnities 
properly  allowed  when  and  if  the 
later  injuries  and  dog  damages  men¬ 
tioned  are  proved. 

Dog  Loss  Is  Discouraging 

No  matter  how  much  indemnity  or 
compensation  a  sheep  owner  may 
receive  for  the  loss  of  either  part  or 
all  of  his  flock,  he  is  discouraged. 
For  the  time  being  he  is  either  par¬ 
tially  or  entirely  out  of  the  sheep 
business.  Good  breeding  ewes  are  not 
easily  located  at  reasonable  prices. 
If  the  dog  loss  has  occurred  at  or 
near  the  breeding  season  an  entire 
year’s  lamb  crop  may  be  lost.  In  any 
case,  the  owner  receives  a  severe 
setback  in  his  sheep  husbandry  op¬ 
erations.  Consequently,  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  start  out  with  a  good  flock 
of  sheep  go  out  of  the  business  en¬ 
tirely.  And,  who  can  blame  them? 

As  a  result  of  dog'  damage,  years 
of  careful  selective  breeding  may  be 
lost  in  a  single  night.  Such  an  oc¬ 
currence  is  far  from  rare,  and  it  is 
enough  to  take  the  heart  out  of  any¬ 
one.  There  is  no  more  distressing 
sight  than  a  fine  flock  of  sheep  lying 
mutilated,  bitten,  torn  and  dead  af¬ 
ter  an  attack  by  dogs.  The  sad  part' 
of  it  is  that  the  sheep  were  alive  and 
well  a  few  hours  earlier. 

Controls  for  the  Killers 

Often  the  ringleaders  of  these  ma¬ 
rauding  dog  packs  are  individuals 
that  have  been  abandoned  by  heart¬ 
less  owners.  They  are  usually  un¬ 
licensed  and  are  without  homes;  they 
prey  oh  the  countryside  and  survive 
as  scavangers  and  killers.  They  are 
clever,  cunning  and  crafty,  and  must 
be  to  survive.  Most  state  laws  permit 
shooting  of  dogs  that  are  actually 
caught  in  the  act  of  either  worrying 
or  killing  livestock.  Yet,  there  is  the 
rub.  If  a  stray  dog  or  stray  dogs  are 
seen  running  toward  the  sheep  and 
the  sheep  are  about  to  panic,  the 
owner  must  legally  stand  by  until 
the  actual  act  of  chasing  and  killing 
begins.  Most  such  depredations  are 
performed  at  night,  if  the  sheep  are 
left  outdoors.  One  of  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  is  to  bring  the  sheep  into  a 
dog-proof  enclosure  before  nightfall. 
This  is,  unfortunately,  an  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  an  extra  expense  to  the 
owner.  For  daytime  protection,  the 
grazing  area  should  be,  if  possible, 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
dwelling. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  sheep  has 
!  a  small  bell  fastened  around  its 


neck,  it  will  give  warning  that  the 
animals  are  being  chased.  While  the 
use  of  a  bell  is  helpful  and  may  have 
additional  value  to  repel  dogs,  the 
bells  will  not  stop  a  vicious  killer 
dog. 

Dog-proof,  heavy,  woven  wire 
fencing,  eight  to  10  feet  high,  with 
three  strands  of  electrified  barbed 
wire  on  top  is  effective,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive;  and  such  fencing  does  not 
lend  itself  to  rotational  grazing. 
Consequently,  enclosing  large  flocks 
of  sheep  on  pasture  with  dog-proof 
fencing  would,  on  many  farms,  be 
prohibitive. 

There  are  the  expedients  of  keep¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  billy  goat  or  an 
Angus  cow  with  calf  at  side  with  the 
grazing  flock.  Usually,  though,  the 
billy  goat  is  killed  by  an  attacking 
dog  pack,  and  few  farmers  find  it 
practical  or  possible  to  keep  an  extra 
Angus  cow,  let  alone  overcome  the 
necessity  of  continuously  having  one 
with  a  nursing  calf.  The  maternal 
and  protective  instinct  of  the  Angus 
female  is  very  pronounced,  and  most 
of  them  will  attack  stray  dogs  that 
appear  in  the  field. 

Watch  Dogs  Are  Best  Protection 

For  practical  purposes,  the  best 
and  least  expensive  protection  a 
sheep  owner  can  obtain  is  a  pair  of 
well  trained  dogs  to  guard  the  flock. 
The  mere  presence  of  these  home 
owned  dogs  is  reassuring  to  the 
sheep;  it  gets  them  used  to  the  sight 
and  presence  of  dogs.  As  a  result, 
when  stray  dogs  run  across  the  field, 
the  sheep  will  not  start  to  run  away. 
In  all  fairness  to  dogs,  many  of  them 
are  not  marauders,  but  rovers.  They 
run  around  hunting  or  just  having  a 
good  time.  When  the  sheep  start  run¬ 
ning,  the  dogs  ‘natural’  instinct  is  to 
chase  and  bark  at  them.  So,  away 
they  go.  Such  a  situation  can  develop 
into  a  tragedy,  and  it  usually  does. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  good  watch 
dogs  are  on  the  job,  they  chase  the 
stray  dogs  away. 

There  are  several  excellent  breeds 
and  types  of  dogs  thoroughly  capable 
of  guarding  and  helping  with  the 
sheep.  Many  dogs  of  mixed  breeding 
also  make  good  sheep  guardians.  A 
desirable  sheep  dog  needs  to  be  well 
trained,  friendly — but  positive — with 
the  sheep  and,  above  all,  a  resource¬ 
ful  fighter  that  never  quits  against 
all  marauding  animals.  One  of  the 
best  breeds  for  such  work  is  the 
Doberman  Pinscher;  the  Old  English 
Sheep  Dog  and  the  Collie  are 
also  suitable.  The  Doberman,  in 
addition  to  being  highly  intelli¬ 
gent,  is  a  fighter  par  excellence. 
Several  cases  have  come  to  our 
attention  where  this  breed  of  dogs 
has  literally  saved  the  owners 
from  going  out  of  the  sheep  business. 


Hillcrest  Cynthia,  a  junior  four-year-old  Guernsey,  has  recently  completed 
an  official  305 -day  record  of  13,138  pounds  of  milk  and  561  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  on  2X  daily  milking,  and  met  calving  requirements.  This  places  Cynthia 
sixth  for  butterfat  in  her  class  and  ninth  for  milk  prdouction  among  the  10 
highest  cows  of  the  breed.  She  is  owned  by  Ronald  Wetherwax,  Hillcrest 

Farm,  Wyoming,  New  York. 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


A  pi’oject  for  improving  the 
citizenship  program  of  4-H  Club 
work  has  been  announced  by  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  which 
recently  received  a  grant  of  $80,000 
from  the  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foun¬ 
dation  for  that  purpose.  The  grant 
is  for  a  three-year  period,  beginning 
January  1,  1955.  According,  to  Nor¬ 
man  Mindrum,  the  Foundation’s 
executive  director,  the  purpose  of 
the  program  will  be  to  increase  the 
contribution  of  4-H  Club  work  in 
the  development  of  citizens  by:  (1) 
developing  an  improved  program  of 
citizenship  activities  and  experiences 
for  4-H  Club  members,  and  (2)  pro¬ 
viding  improved  program  materials 
and  projects  for  the  4-H  extension 
worker,  as  well  as  in-service  training 
in  citizenship  education.  Four-H 
Club  work  has  long  been  known  for 
its  citizenship  work,  and  this  pro¬ 
ject  will  attempt  to  make  the  regu¬ 
lar  4-H  program  more  effective  in 
citizenship  training. 


Several  New  York  State  4-H’ers 
and  one  4-H  alumnus  received  top 
honors  at  the  recent  33rd  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  held  in  Chicago, 
Ill.  Dr.  Gordon  M.  Cairns,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univ.  of 
Maryland,  and  a  former  New  York 
State  4-H’er,  was  cited  for  the 
national  4-H  alumni  recognition 
award;  he  received  a  gold  key  and 
an  all-expense  trip  to  the  Congress. 
New  York  4-H’ers  to  receive  both 
national  and  sectional  honors  were: 
Laurence  Schmidt,  Leeds,  Greene 
Co.,  boys’  achievement;  Grace  M. 
Stanard,  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  Co., 
girls’  leadership;  Ralph  Lamar  III, 
Southampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  boys’ 
leadership;  Fred  Scoraliek,  Pough- 
quag,  Dutchess  Co.,  meat  animals; 
Duane  Horton,  Sherburne,  Chenan¬ 
go,  Co.,  forestry.  National  honors 
also  went  to  Carolyn  Rick,  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  Co.,  home  improvement; 
Lois  Clark,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co., 
food  preparation;  Ann  Marie  Beh- 
ling,  Weedsport,  Cayuga  Co.,  can¬ 
ning;  and  Laurence  Adams,  South 
Plymouth,  Chenango  Co.,  dairy 
achievement.  Jean  Vamosy,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Delaware  Co.,  gilds’  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  Jeanette  Kolbow,  Apple- 
ton,  Niagara  Co.,  dairy  foods  demon¬ 
strations,  were  awarded  sectional 
honors.  Twenty-six  4-H'ers  from  the 
State  attended  the  Congress. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
eports  that  the  following  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  from  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y.,  have 
been  accepted  for  Junior  Member¬ 


ship  for  1954:  Robert  Hayden, 
Thomas  McMullen,  Dan  Cross, 
William  Cross,  Ronald  ScammeU,  j- 
Susan  Frey  tag,  James  DeDell,  Henry 
Luchsinger,  Jr.,  Annette  Kinyon, 
Marilyn  Putnam,  Ronald  Roberts,  , 
all  residing  near  Syracuse. 

Four-H  Club  members  who  have 
received  planted  tree  seedlings  in  . 
past  years  will  be  interested  in  new 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  867, 
“Care  of  Forest  Plantations  on  Farm 
Land.”  This  is  an  excellent  bulletin  | 
which  will  interest  all  persons  after  | 
their  forest  plantings  are  a  few  years  : 
old.  It  carries  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  enable  one  to  make 
a  profitable  project  of  forestry  work. 
Four-H  Club  members  who  wish  to 
have  a  copy  should  request  one 
from  the  4-H  Club  office. 

The  Onondaga  4-H  Club  tractor 
program  got  under  way  recently 
with  solicitation  of  members  who 
wished  to  participate.  The  program 
is  under  4-H  sponsorship  along  with 
that  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Deal¬ 
ers  and  American  Oil  Company.  It 
is  designed  to  give  instruction  in 
everyday  tractor  safety,  care  and 
maintenance.  A  series  of  interesting 
and  instructive  winter  meetings  is 
being  held  all  over  Onondaga  County, 
highlighted  by  a  county-wide  meet¬ 
ing  at  Easter  vacation  and  then  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  tractor  operators’  con¬ 
test  at  the  county  4-H  II  fair  in 
August.  The  program  is  open  to  any 
Onondaga  County  farm  boy  over  14 
years  of  age  who  has  a  tractor  on 
which  he  may  complete  work. 

Eighteen-year-old  John  J.  Rusz- 
kiewicz  was  the  leading  1954  junior 
vegetable  gardener  in  the  Northeast 
according  to  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Asociation.  John 
lives  at  Pine  Island,  N.Y.,  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  in  his  second  year  of  studies  at 
Cornell  University.  He  had  four  and 
three-quarters  acres  of  onions, 
carrots  and  lettuce  last  year,  all  of 
which  were  sold  at  the  farm  to  truck¬ 
ers  and  dealers.  Very  complete 
records  were  kept  on  the  crops  and 
John  figured  from  them  a  total  profit 
of  $707,  or  about  $149  per  acre. 


For  the  past  nine  years  the  Au- 
burn-Lewiston  (Maine)  Kiwanis 
Club  has  sponsored  the  4-H  Open 
Air  Market  for  Twin  County  4-H 
youngsters,  and  each  year  it  has 
grown.  During  1954  more  than  nine 
clubs  and  over  75  members  took 
part,  selling  over  $600  worth  of 
produce  and  merchandise  in  the  two 
markets.  Individual  members  sell 


An  award  in  the  4-H  Club  livestock  contests  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 
George  Reagan  (12),  Marcellus,  Onondaga  County ,  N.  Y,,  is  shoicn  ivith  the 
well  groomed  Holstein  heifer  calf  that  placed  well  for  him  in  the  4-H 
division  at  the  1954  New  York ■  State  Fair. 


Another  QUGNSEF  FIRST  for  formers! 

fhe  ALL-NEW  RIGID-FRAME  28 


A  straight-sidewall  addition  to  the  famous  Quonset 
line,  engineered  specifically  for  farm  use. 


Check  these  important  features  of  the  RIGID-FRAME  28  Quonset  building. 

Louver — A  37"  x  14"  steel  louver  is  supplied  as  standard  equipment  in  endwalis 
with  1A'  x  ]3'-6"  door,  and  in  solid  endwalis. 

Sliding  Doors — Two  sizes  of  sliding  steel  doors  are  available — the  14'  x  13’-6 
sliding  door  for  use  in  endwalis,  and  the  20/  x  12'  sliding  door  for  sidewolls. 

Walk  Door — A  3r-6"  x  7'  swing  steel  walk  door  is  available  for  use  in  either 
endwalis  or  sidewalls. 

Windows — Four-light  windows  are  available  for  both  endwall  and  sidewall 
installations. 

Post-Free  Interior — Sliding  sidewall  and  endwall  doors  offer  maximum  maneuver¬ 
ability  of  farm  equipment. 

Skylighting — Corrugated  translucent  plastic  roof  panel.  Several  colors  are  available. 

Roof  Ventilation  —  20"  galvanised  steel  roof  ventilators  with  dampers  are  avail¬ 
able  as  an  accessory. 

Paint — Quon-Kote  paint,  specially  formulated  for  use  with  galvanized  steel,  is 
available  in  any  of  five  harmonizing  colors. 

Insulation — The  RF-28  can  be  insulated  economically  with  either  board,  blanket 
or  bat  type  material. 

Unique  Nailable  Framing  Members — Nails  driven  through  collateral  material 
into  the  nailing  groove  are  deformed  and  clinched  in  a  grip  of  steel — much 
stronger  than  the  holding  power  of  conventional  materials. 

Erection  —  Pre-cut  to  exact  lengths  punched  for  assembly  with  self-threading 
screws  means  minimum  erection  time.  Either  complete  erection  service  or  erection 
supervision  is  available  through  your  Quonset  dealer. 

“Seal  of  Quality”  —  26-gauge  steel  sheets,  galvanized  with  2-oz.  zinc  coating  for 
longer  life  and  greater  corrosion  resistance. 

Floor — Building  is  designed  with  piers  for  dirt  fioor,  but  plans  are  provided  for 
pcrtia!  or  complete  concrete  floor  if  desired.  The  RF-28,  and  all  buildings  in  the 
Quonset  line  for  farm  use,  are  easily  financed  on  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 
See  your  Quonset  Dealer. 


Post-free  interior  ond  large,  easy-to- 
slrde  doors  in  end  and  sides  make  the 
Rigid-Frame  28  ideal  for  efficient  farm 
machinery  storage.  The  enclosed  end 
can  be  insulated  to  provide  a  complete 
farm  shop. 


An  economical  hay  storage  and  self 
feeding  barn  which  serves  as  additional 
shelter  as  cows  eat  their  way  in.  This 
adaptation  of  the  Rigid-Frame  28  also 
provides  extra  machinery  storage  or 
utility  space. 


A  completely  insulated  handy  farm  shop 
such  os  this  makes  machinery  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  a  comfortable  job  any 
time  of  the  year.  A  20-foot  door  in  fhe 
shop  sidewall  admits  even  the  widest 
machinery. 


Used  as  a  loose-housing  barn,  the  Rigid- 
Frame  28  is  roomy,  and  its  post-free 
interior  makes  it  easy  to  clean  with 
power  equipment.  One  end  con  be  en¬ 
closed  end  insulated  as  a  milking  parlor 
ond  milk  house. 


Stran-Steel  Division 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  •  A  Unit  of 


NATIONAL  STEEL  JLJ  CORPORATION 

EES 


MODUCf* 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Detroit  29,  Michigan.  £ 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and  address  of  my  | 
nearest  Quonset  dealer. 

Name _ _ _ _ Si 


Address. 


City  and  County. 


_ State  _ _ 
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their  own  merchandise  and  ail  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  kept  by  the  members  sell¬ 
ing.  Not  only  does  this  provide  an 
outlet  for  their  products,  but  it  also_ 
does  a  great  deal  to  teach  the 
youngsters  what  they  should  know 
the  better  marketing  methods  and 
business  contacts  with  the  buying 
public.  Quality  and  cleanliness  are 
stressed  in  these  exhibits,  and  com¬ 
ments  from  local  buyers  indicate 
that  they  appreciate  the  stress  given 
to  these  points.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  installing  large  display 
racks  for  use  in  the  1955  market, 
thus  allowing  all  or  much  more  pro¬ 
duce  to  be  on  display. 

Albert  Dow,  17,  East  Dover, 
Piscataquis  Co.,  has  been  named  out¬ 
standing  Maine  4-H  Club  boy  for 
1954.  He  is  a  senior  at  Foxcroft 
Academy  and  has  been  a  4-H  Club 
member  for  nine  years.  Dairying  has 
been  his  chief  4-H  interest — he  has 
shown  animals  at  the  state  4-H  dairy 
show  and  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  and  also  received  numerous 
dairy  awards — but  he  also  has  had 
projects  in  chickens,,  woodworking, 
swine,  sheep  and  gardening.  In  1952, 
he  was  state  winner  in  the  national 
4-H  Soil  Conservation  Contest.  Be¬ 
sides  his  4-H  activities,  Albert  has 
also  had  work  and  office  with  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
local  Grange  and  church  groups.  In 
school,  where  he  has  played  basket¬ 
ball  and  run  cross  country,  he  is  on 
the  academic  honor  roll 

Twenty-two  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine 


4-H  Clubs  have  been  organized  for 
the  new  year  and  most  of  them  have 
submitted  programs  of  work  to 
qualify  for  National  Gold  Seals  of 
Achievement.  Among  them  are  the 
Litchfield  Hikers  led  by  Philip  Rowe, 
with  Robert  Webber  as  president, 
Gerald  Kenny,  vice-pres.,  Ernest 
Rowe  secy.,  and  Daniel  Higgins, 
treas.  The  Re-Ly-On-Us  club,  from 
East  Monmouth,  is  all  set  up  for  the 
year,  too,  with  Leader  Winfield 
Howard,  President  Carroll  Cooper, 
Vice-Pres.  Barbara  Kinney,  Secy. 
Jacqueline  Cooper,  and  Treas.  Pa¬ 


tricia  Hutchinson  as  the  officers. 


All  Bay  State  4-H  girls  attending 
high  school  are  eligible  for  the  ninth 
annual  girls’  4-H  Teen  Tour  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  April  15.  The  theme 
will  be  “Careers  for  Girls”  and  the 
purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  give  girls 
an  opportunity  for  getting  first-hand 
information  about  careers  for 
women.  The  cost  will  be  only  $2.00. 
Miss  Mildred  Howell  of  the  state  4-H 
staff  at  Amherst  is  in  charge  of  the 
tour. 

John  Baer,  Jr.  of  Georgetown, 


Essex  Co.,  has  been  selected  to  serve 
as  acting  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  Student  Government  Day, 
March  11  at  Boston.  John  has  been 
a  4-H  member  since  1948  and  has 
completed  projects  in  corn,  swine, 
poultry  and  bees.  He  has  set  out 
3,000  trees  and  one  year  raised  125 
turkeys.  The  appointment  of  an  act¬ 
ing  commissioner  is  made  each  year 
alternately  from  4-H  and  FFA  mem¬ 
bers. 


Eldred  Hitchcock,  17,  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  County,  was  reecntly 
named  Pennsylvania  FFA  Star  Dairy 
Farmer.  The  title  goes  each  year  to 
the  FFA  member  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  dairy  project.  Eldred  has  accu¬ 
mulated  a  herd  of  22  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  and  has  also  some  75 
laying  hens.  He  has  produced,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  few  capons.  His  livestock  is 
valued  at  $5,275.  He  also  owns  half 
interest  in  a  tractor,  baler,  truck  and 
corn  planter,  the  value  of  his  half 
being  $2,612.  A  senior  at  Elk  Lake 
Joint  High  School,  Dimock,  where 
he  has  been  president  of  his  class, 
Eldred  operates  a  rented  farm  of 
120  acres  and  last  -Summer  also 
managed  335  acres  on  his  father’s 
place.  He  hopes  within  two  years  to 
buy  a  350-acre  farm.  Eldred  has  been 
active  in  FFA  work  as  reporter, 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Rush 
Chapter,  president  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  County  chapter  and  chairman 
of  his  local  chapter's  annual  FFA 
fair.  d. 


Over  175  Years  of  Service  to  Rural  Youth 


These  seven  men,  recently  honored  by  the  N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  Agents 
Assn.,  have  given  over  175  years  of  service  to  rural  youth  as  County  4-H 
Club  Agents.  They  are,  left  to  right,  seated :  John  D.  Walker ,  Erie  Co.;  Burt 
J.  Rogers.  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  Ernest  C.  Grant,  Chemung  Co.  Standing:  H.  H. 
Tozier,  Dutchess  Co.;  Robert  A.  Dyer,  Columbia  Co.;  Russell  B.  Ace, 
Livingston  Co.;  and  Leon  C.  Pratt,  Madison  Co. 


We  send  out  Snow  Men 


to  keep  you  cool  in  Summer ! 


■a 


Every  winter  and  spring,  Niagara  Mohawk  “snow  teams”  trek  up 
into  the  Adirondacks  and  measure  the  snow  depths.  They  make  it 
possible  to  forecast  the  water  supply  for  the  System’s  86  hydro 
electric  plants  when  the  thaw  begins.  Long-range  planning  like  this 
assures  a  steady  power  supply  all  year  ’round!  Why  not  include  a 


cool,  delightful  summer  in  your  long-range  plans  with  a  room  air 
conditioner  that  cools,  filters,  dehumidifies  and  ventilates.  No  matter 
how  hot  and  muggy  it  gets  outdoors,  you’ll  “sleep  in  the  North 
Woods”.  And  all  the  electricity  and  air  conditioner  uses  nightly  costs 
less  than  an  ice  cream  cone!  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation. 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK  electricity  is  your  biggest  bargain! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  i  v,  .. 


The  Booming  Pony  Business 


HE  pony  business  is  boom¬ 
ing  and  little  Shetlands  lead 
the  parade.  From  being 
minor  registrants  in  the 
stud  books,  Shetland  ponies 
have  grown  in  numbers 
until  this  year  they  are 
surpassed  in  registrations  by  only  the 
Quarterhorse,  the  Running  Horse 
(American  Jockey  Club)  and  the 
Standardbred  Harness  Horse  (U.  S. 
Trotting  Association).  There  were 


This  is  Rocky,  the  four-year-old  Shet¬ 
land  stallion  on  the  NoCo  Farms  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Napoleon  Cote  in 
Westminster,  Windham  County,  Vt. 

2,827  Shetland  ponies  registered  last 
year  with  the  American  Shetland 
Pony  Club  at  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
an  increase  of  819  over  the  previous 
year.  With  this  number,  one  might 
think  it  should  be  easy  to  buy  a  good 
pony;  but  he  would  be  wrong.  There 
has  been  such  a  growth  in  demand 
for  good  ponies  that  the  increase  in 
numbers  has  been  unable  to  keep 
pace. 

Who  owns  ponies?  Why  do  they 
want  them?  What  good  are  they  ex¬ 
cept  as  children’s  pets?  One  would 
be  surprised.  First,  as  to  who  owns 
them.  A  lawyer  in  New  Jersey,  no 
family.  He  and  his  wife  visited  our 
Highlawn  Farm  in  Warner,  N.  H., 


ponies  almost  unlimited.  A  big  mar¬ 
ket  is  to  retired  people  who  want  a 
hobby  with  a  little  income.  Ponies  fit 
their  needs  to  perfection.  There  are 
enough  stallions  around  the  country 
for  breeding  now,  so  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  own  one  if  you  have  only  two 
or  three  mares.  A  good  stallion  can 
be  found  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  Weanling  foals  cost  between 
$250  and  $450,  on  the  average,  de¬ 
pending  on  conformation,  color  and 
breeding.  Of  course  it  is  three  years 
before  one  can  expect  any  income 
from  these,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
least  expensive  way  of  getting  into 
the  registered  pony  business. 

Buying  yearlings  or  two-year-old 
fillies  is  usually  the  most  expensive; 
most  breeders  who  have  kept  ponies 
to  that  age  like  to  keep  them  a  little 
longer  to  see  what  kind  of  foals  they 
get.  At  annual  breed  promotion 
pony  sales,  yearlings  have  brought  the 
highest  average  prices  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  There  are  several 
big  pony  auction  sales  every  month 
through  the  Summer.  The  majority 
of  these  are  through  the  middle 
West,  and  it  pays  to  know  ponies  and 
blood  lines  before  attending  one. 
There  are  bargains  at  some  of.  them 
but  as  a  rule  the  good  pony  brings  a 
good  price.  If  one  is  ready  to  pay 
the  price,  and  knows  ponies,  these 
sales  offer  an  opportunity  never 
available  through  private  sales.  In  an 
attempt  to  have  sale-topping  ponies, 
breeders  sell  ponies  they  would  not 
consider  selling  otherwise. 

Pony  Auctions,  Breeds  and  Training 

The  growth  of  the  auctions  is  an¬ 
other  straw  in  the  wind  to  indicate 
pony  popularity.  A  few  years  ago 
pony  auctions  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Now  both 
hands  would  be  needed,  and  both 


These  Shetland  ponies  are  on  pasture  at  the  Highlawn  Farm  in  Warner, 
N.  H.  Although  the  number  of  Shetland  ponies  registered  with  the  stud 
book  has  increased  refharkably  in  the  past  10  years,  demand  still  keeps  well 
ahead  of  supply.  Children  love  them  and  older  people  find  they  have 

pleasure  and  value  from  them,  too. 


• ;>•.  ; 


DITCH ,  EXCAVATE ,  BUILD  DAMS 
DO  PROFITABLE  CUSTOM  WORK  WITH 


DIGGER  •  SHOV 

P/a S  0££P'l//=75.  ///(P/-///7>RAU/JCALL  K  OPERATED/ 

Mount  HOPTO  on  any  Wz  ton  truck!  In  a  few  hours  you'll 
master  four  simple  controls;  do  a  long  weeks  work  in  half  a 
day!  HOPTO  digs,  trenches,  excavates,  builds  dams  and  trench 
silos  . . .  hundreds  of  farm  jobs!  HOPTO  cycles  fast,  is  safe,  easy 
to  operate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit,  provide 
safe,  solid  base. 

CHOICE  OF  MODELS 
Power  take-off  operated  and  self- 
powered  trailer-type  units  are  avail¬ 
able  as  well  as  units  for  rear  mount¬ 
ing  on  wheel  or  track-type  tractors, 
and  complete  wheel  and  track  mod¬ 
els.  Wide  choice  of  widths  and  ty  pes 
of  digging  equipment  for  all  units. 


HOPTO  GIVES  YOU 
STRAIGHT  DOWN, 
SQUARE  CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


CHOICE  OF  BACKHOE 
OR  SHOVEL  BUCKETS 
TO  FIT  YOUR  SPECIAL 
tfe,  NEEDS. 


TRAILER-TYPE  UNIT  HAS  ALL 
THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  HOPTO  THE  UNIT 
MOST  PREFERRED! 


WRITE  FOR  ££££ £OLO£(Z.! 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd.;  Rt.  20  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


SURE 

\STEP 


UilAUlLLA  Wood-Warmth,  \ 
Wood— Flavor,  Wood— Acid  Resistant,  \ 
Wood— Creosote  Treated  — UNADILLA  \ 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the  \ 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood  \ 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time-  \ 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides  a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  —  a  Unadilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  €-315  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SURE 
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n 
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and  they  fell  in  love  with  the  ponies. 
They  had  an  empty  field  at  home  and 
a  place  to  build  a  little  barn.  What 
could  be  more  fun  than  that  with 
ponies?  A  Massachusetts  railroad 
engineer  bought  his  first  ponies  in 
Indiana  when  he  retired,  and  he  has 
bought  more  since.  His  three  grand¬ 
children  ride  them,  it  is  true,  but 
the  ponies  are  for  all  the  family.  A 
couple  in  Rhode  Island  has  one  of 
the  most  profitable  pony  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country.  Ponies  are 
their  only  business  and  it  is  a  good 
one.  A  farmer  in  Vermont  has 
ponies  as  a  sideline.  He  rents  them 
out  by  the  month  or  week  to  summer 
people;  and  he  runs  pony  rings  on 
the  fair  circuit  in  the  Fall.  He  has 
enough  colts  each  year  to  sell  at  a 
nice  profit.  And,  so  it  goes. 

Pony  Places  and  Prices 

A  few  ponies  can  be  kept  in  a 
small  area,  especially  if  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  pasture  in 
the  Summer.  I  know  of  many  pony 
owners  who  have  fairly  large  herds 
of  20  or  so  ponies  in  suburban  and 
urban  communities.  Of  course,  they 
can  be  easily  kept  on  a  farm.  They 
are  inexpensive  to  care  for  and  they 
are  attractive  and  friendly.  These  are 
reasons  that  make  the  market  for 
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"LIFE-TIME"  GATES— FOUR  AND  FOURTEEN  FOOT  SIX  PANEL  B-E-A-U-T-l-E-S 
GIVE  THAT  MILLION  DOLLAR  LOOK  TO  YOUR  PLACE.  SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 

Can  you  really  afford  to  keep  repairing,  replacing  and  dragging  those  old  tired,  wornout  heavy  gates?  Then 
"‘By  Gosh”!  let’s  do  something  about  it.  Alprodco  “LIFE  TIME”  aluminum  gates  will  solve  your  gate  troubles 
forever.  Not  made  with  ordinary  aluminum — but — with  our  own  high-strength  air  craft  alloy  that  assures  a 
life-time  of  dependable  service  and  everlasting  B-E-A-U-T-Y.  Give  your  place  that  LOOK  of  DISTINCTION. 
See  “LIFE  TIME”  gates  in  either  aluminum  or  shiny  galvanized  steel  at  your  local  lumber  yard,  implement 
or  hardware  dealer  today.  Write  for  FREE  descriptive  catalog.  ALPRODCO,  INC.,  farm  division,  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas;  Kempton,  Indiana;  Dublin,  Georgia. 
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CULTIVATE  IN  HIGH  GEAR 


qette*  CULTIGUARD 


Throw  away  troublesome  half-sweeps  and  fen¬ 
ders !  CULTIGUARD  takes  the  place  of  both 
.  .  .  gives  high-speed  operation  for  your  first 
cultivation.  Ends  soil  throwing  and  trash  col¬ 
lecting. 

FASTER! 

Under  average  conditions  for  the  first  cul- 
tivation,  one  tractor  and  CULTI- 
GUARDS  will  cultivate  as  much  as  two 
tractors  with  sweeps  and  fenders.  Speed 
of  3  to  5  MPH  cuts  cultivation  time  in 
half. 

CLOSER! 

CULTIGUARDS  are  set  closer  to  the  rows  .  .  . 
destroy  more  weeds.  You  can  adjust  them  for 
small  crops  so  that  they  cultivate  right  up  to 
the  roots,  yet  do  not  damage  feeder  roots. 

BETTER! 

You  have  better  vision  without  fenders  .  .  .  see 
small  plants  easier.  CULTIGUARDS  will  not 
cover  small  plants  .  .  .  they  push  soil  in  and 
around  the  plants  as  you  would  do  with  your 
hands. 


Leave  the  ground  ievel 
or  cultivate-and-hill 

Loose,  evenly  spread  soil  ...  or  hilled-up 
in  one  operation  —  a  twist  of  the  shanks 
does  it!  CULTIGUARDS  fit  all  standard 
shanks  .  .  .  pay  for  themselves  in  increased 
yields  and  saving  in  time  and  labor. 


•  WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  .  .  .  TODAY! 


make  harrowing  turns 
j  fast  and  safe 
with  YETTER  HARROW  A 
STABILIZER  TONGUE  1 


TRY  JUST  ONE... 

See  how  much  faster 
and  cleaner 


YETTER  Dis 

COULTER-JOINTE 

COMPARE  with  your 
present  equipment  .  .  .  see 
how  much  easier  a  YET- 
TER-equipped  plow  pulls! 

That  saves  money  because 
you  can  plow  in  one  gear 
higher.  SLICING  ACTION 
cuts  .and  covers  trash,  and  the  deflector  in¬ 
sures  complete  covering  .  .  .  kills  corn  borer 
and  INCREASES  YIELDS.  Guaranteed  to 
work  on  your  plow  ...  in  your  soil  and  trash. 

TIRASH  MUST  BE  CUT! 

Covering  action  alone  is  not  enough  —  you 
have  to  cut  the  trash  before  it  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  No  other  attachment  does  a 
Yetter  covering  job  ...  no  other  method  will 
make  your  plow  pull  so  easy.  Temporary, 
cheap  covering  attachments  soon  wear  out 
.  .  .  require  expensive  replacement.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  a  YETTER  — 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE.  . 


It’s  NEW. .  .  this  “knee-action”  tongue  breaks 
and  pulls  drag  lines  closest  to  tractor  wheel 
away  from  the  wheel  on  sharpest,  fastest  turns. 
Drag  lines  cannot  catch  on  tractor  tires  .  .  .  the 
harrow  cannot  be  pulled  over  tractor  even  if 
inside  wheel  brake  catches  or  sticks.  What’s 
more,  the  YETTER  Tongue  distributes  harrow 
weight  evenly  over  entire  area  covered  .  . 
keeps  harrow  square  to  line  of  travel.  Decreases 
trashing-up  .  .  .  does  a  better  harrowing  job 
.  .  .  saves  time  and  money. 


IUWu'M  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 
'  YETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


Gives  full  pressure  even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs 
.  independently  of  transmission  and  P.T.O.  Ends  stopping,  clutching 
-  and  shifting  —  saves  hundreds  of  movements.  Can  be  operated  from 
tractor  seat  or  ground  —  no  need  to  climb  on  and  off  tractor  to  raise 
lower  or  adjust  implements.  Fits  many  models  of  tractors  old 
new.  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE. 

KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT’S  WET  AND  MUDDY!  k  ^ 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  off 
mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor  wheels. 
Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  WRITE: 


rom 

tise,  f) 
and  II 


YETTER  IV5FG.  CO.,  523  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III, 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUJPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


TOP  DUALITY  GRASS  SILAGE 


-the  YEAR  ROUND 


Why  not  provide  your  herd 
with  top  quality  grass  silage 
all  the  time,  when  it’s  so  easy 
to  manage?  You  can  preserve 
the  natural  nutrients,  value, 

quality,  and  palatability  of 
your  silage  crop  when  your 

silo  is  designed  and  constructed 
for  the  job.  With  a  SILVER 

SHIELD  STEEL  SILO  you  get 
the  quality  construction  and 

modern  design  you  need  to 
make  the  best  silage. 

Constructed  from  extra- 
strength  steel  for  top  perform¬ 
ance.  the  SILVER  SHIELD 
grass  silo  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  Fireproof,  moistureproof, 
windprgof.  Early  delivery. 
Easily  erected  with  factory 
supervision.  20  year  written 
guarantee. 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

FOLDEK 

TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  361  -  R  RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  Universal  Silos 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out! 

Modem  Protection  Provides  Great  j 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openln«”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  coat  or 
obligation.  Simply  tend  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des'gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


COWPOX-RiNGWORM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary- 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


feet,  too.  And  I  believe  we  will  have 
still  more  sales  to  come. 

All  the  foregoing  applies  to  the 
Shetland  pony,  but  it  also  applies,  in 
lesser  degree,  to  other  breeds.  The 
Welsh  pony  is  fast  gaining  in 
national  popularity  even  though 
there  are  still  few  breeders  in  the 
Northeast;  the  majority  are  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  Last  year 
Welsh  ponies  invaded  New  England 
and  at  least  two  people  started  to 
breed  them  there. 

Grade  ponies  will  always  be  with 
us.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
pony  business;  the  majority  of 
people  who  buy  ponies  for  their 
children  do  not  care  about  pure 
bloodlines  or  registration.  But  one 
cannnot  expect  to  buy  a  good  grade 
pony  for  a  small  price.  They  are 
few  and  far  between  and  one  that  is 
well  broken  and  safe  for  children 


costs  from  $200  up.  A  grade  colt, 
though,  to  grow  up  with  the  children, 
can  be  bought  for  $100  to  $125. 
These  are  really  ideal  for  children 
three  and  four  years  old.  The 
children  grow  up  with  the  pony  and 
are  friends  right  along  through  their 
early  lives.  A  necessary  caution  is 
to  teach  children  kindness  for  a  pony 
without  teasing  or  spoiling  it.  The 
relationship  of  a  child  and  his  pony 
is  one  of  delicate  balance  and  a  very 
important  consideration  for  parents. 
There  are  few  really  good  pet  ponies; 
they  are  too  often  spoiled  by  the 
children.  They  are  either  allowed  to 
do  anything  they  want  or  are  con¬ 
stantly  thwarted.  They  find  out  they 
are  stronger  than  the  child  and  can 
do  about  as  they  please.  But  the 
risk  of  spoiling  the  horse  to  train  the 
child  is  well  worth  taking. 

Esther  T.  Latting 
New  Hampshire 


"Mary” — Sheep  Turned  Goat 


In  recent  years  I  have  read  and 
heard  so  much  about  inferiority  com¬ 
plexes  and  psychoanalysis  and  Freud 
and  the  Menninger  Clinic  that  “being 
mixed  up”  must  be  developing  into 
quite  a  nationwide  problem.  The 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
writers  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  “poor, 
mixed  up  kid  who  has  gone  wrong.” 
They  usually  trace  most  troubles 
back  to  an  unhappy  childhood  or  un- 
affectionate  parents  and  go  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  why  some  cele¬ 
brity  spends  so  much  time  in  jail 
or  why  someone  whacked  off  some¬ 
one  else’s  hairline  with  a  double 
bitted  axe,  etc. 

Last  night  I  was  feeding  my  sheep 
and  musing  upon  this  sad  psychiatric 
state  of  affairs  when  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  we  had  a 
psychiatric  case  right  here  on  our 
own  place,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
the  facts. 

This  is  a  true  story  about  a  sheep 
named  Mary  who  loves  goats  and 
hates  sheep. 

On  our  small  farm  our  six  children 
are  always  looking  for  pets  of  any 
kind  and  Ed  Beadle,  our  local  cattle 
buyer,  knows  it.  So  one  day  a  year 
ago  last  Spring,  he  called  up  and 
said  that  he  had  an  old  nanny  goat 
with  a  little  kid  and  a  lamb  he  would 
sell.  He  was  careful  to  state  that  the 
lamb  was  an  orphan  and  had  to  be 
part  of  the  deal. 

We  said  we  were  interested  and 
loaded  the  children  into  the  wagon 
and  went  over  to  inspect  our  pur¬ 
chase.  As  soon  as  the  children  saw 
the  odd  trio,  they  took  them  to  their 
hearts,  as  children  always  do.  Ed 
showed  us  how  to  catch  the  goat 
and  told  us  that  we  would  have  to 
hold  the  nanny  while  the  lamb  was 
nursing;  all  of  which  was  always 
very,  very  much  against  the  nanny’s 
wishes. 

We  tried  the  system  and  saw  that, 
as  soon  as  the  lamb  had  sufficient, 
the  nanny  would  butt  the  lamb  out 
of  the  way  and  then  go  about  her 
business.  Four  or  five  times  a  day 
one  of  us  would  hold  the  nanny  for 
the  lamb.  The  procedure  would  al¬ 
ways  end  with  the  little  lamb  flat  on 
her  back,  but  always  bounding  back 
for  more.  Each  day  the  lamb  grew 
fatter  and  healthier  and  cuter,  and 
each  day  the  nanny  hated  her  more 
and  more.  However,  the  little  kid 
and  the  little  lamb  loved  each  other 
and  played  together  all  day  long. 
The  children  named  the  kid,  Whitey, 
and  the  lamb,  Mary. 

On  cool  nights,  the  nanny,  and 
Whitey  and  Mary  would  huddle  to¬ 
gether  and  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
Mary’s  fleece.  It  was  only  on  cool 
nights  that  the  nanny  would  let  Mary 
get  near  her  willingly.  During  the 
day,  the  nanny  was  tethered  and 
Mary  and  Whitey  played  in  the 
yard.  When  they  roamed  too  far  in 
their  play,  the  nanny  would  bleat 


and  holler,  and  back  “arunnin’  ”  they 
would  come.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
tormenting  the  old  nanny  like  this. 
They  got  into  more  trouble  than  a 
barrel  of  monkeys  and  were  just  as 
happy. 

After  a  few  months,  my  wife’s 
prize  flowers  and  bushes  deteriorated 
so  rapidly  and  completely  that  my 
wife  put  the  lamb  in  with  the  rest 
of  our  sheep.  Immediately,  the  lamb 
began  to  holler  and  kick  up  a  fuss. 
The  kid  jumped  over  the  fence  to 
be  with  the  lamb.  The  nanny  wore 
a  deep  ring  in  the  lawn  hollering  for 
the  kid.  The  clamor  and  tumult  went 
on  all  day  and  night.  No  one  around 
the  place  was  happy,  but  my  wife  was 
determined.  After  three  days,  she 
gave  up  and  took  Mary  away  from 
the  sheep.  The  reunion  was  happy 
but  short-lived  because  the  flowers 
and  bushes  began  to  deteriorate 
again. 

Exasperated,  my  wife  put  all 
three  of  them  in  with  the  sheep.  The 
nanny  spent  the  first  three  days  but¬ 
ting  and  knocking  the  sheep  right 
and  left,  even  including  the  old  buck 
who  developed  a  healthy  respect  for 
her  punch.  After  three  days  of  show¬ 
ing  who  was  boss,  the  goats  began 
leaping  the  pasture  fences  with 
Mary  right  behind.  The  goats  could 
clear  the  fences  with  ease  whereas 
Mary,  running  with  all  her  might, 
could  not.  Because  of  her  weight  and 
girth,  Mary  would  hit  the  fence  with 
pile-driver  force  causing  it  to  stretch 
and  sag  and  tear.  Somehow,  she  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  find  the  weakest 
spot,  and  soon  thereafter  sheep 
would  be  running  all  over  the  place 
as  crazily  as  only  loose  sheep  can 
run. 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  this,  my 
wife  became  tired  of  chasing  and 
rounding  up  sheep  and  traded  the 
two  goats  for  a  horse  buggy  in  good 
repair.  She  rightfully  thought  that 
the  children  would  have  so  much 
fun  with  the  buggy  that  the  loss  of 
the  goats  would  be  easier  to  bear. 

So,  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sheep 
went  Mary.  For  weeks  she  sulked 
and  hung  by  herself.  Even  the  affec¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  her  by  the 
children,  who  knew  of  her  loneliness, 
failed  to  cheer  her.  She  just  didn’t 
like  sheep  and  wanted  no  part  of 
them.  But,  being  a  sheep  in  spite  of 
herself,  Mary  surprised  all  of  us  by 
giving  birth  to  twin  buck  lambs  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

Mary  still  hates  sheep  but  we 
think  she  liked  the  old  buck  a  little 
bit  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
we  surely  do  know  that  she  loves 
her  little  twins.  She  is  so  proud  and 
affectionate  that  maybe  she  thinks 
her  twins  are  goats. 

We  know  that  Mary  is  “mixed  up” 
and  we  are  wondering  how  she  will 
feel  when  she  finds  out  some  day 
that  her  twins  have  become  sheep 
like  the  rest.  C.  E.  Day 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
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Pasture-Fattened  Beef 

Is  the  meat  from  steers  fattened 
on  pasture  as  good  as  that  from 
steers  fattened  on  grain  in  the  barn 
lot?  L.  J.  H. 

The  quality  and  tenderness,  as 
well  as  palatability,  of  pasture- 
fattened  beef  is  equally  good  as  dry- 
lot,  grain-fed  beef.  This  does  not 
mean  that  cattle  run  on  grass  alone 
develop  carcasses  equal  to  grain- 
fattened  animals.  Rather  it  means 
that,  if  good  doing  steers  are  kept  on 
suitable  pasture  and  then  fed  grain 
in  addition  to  their  forage,  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  desirable  finish. 
Usually  cattle  fattened  on  grass  and 
grain  will  not  finish  to  a  higher 
grade  than  good  to  low  choice.  When 
these  finished  steers  are  dressed, 
their  carcasses  are  equal  in  quality 
to  steers  on  comparable  grade  cattle 
fattened  in  drylot.  Fat  on  pasture- 
fattened  cattle  .  may  be  somewhat 
higher  in  yellow  color  than  on  dry- 
lot  fed  steers. 

Housewives  do  not  discriminate 
against  slightly  yellow  fat  as  much 
as  they  formerly  did  and  they  should 
not  because  this  fat  on  well  fleshed 
grass-fattened  steers  is  high  in 
carotene  (pro-vitamin  A).  The  fat 
of  the-dsland  dairy  cows,  such  as 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  is  usually 
quite  yellow,  but  their  carcasses  do 
not  carry  the  tenderness  and  quality 
of  well  finished  steers, 


Hogs'  Knees  Are  SwelSing 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
hogs;  their  knees  swell  and  get  stiff. 
We  are  feeding  the  following  feed 
mixtures:  barley  500  lbs.,  wheat 
middlings  100  lbs.,  oats  250  lbs.,  plus 
some  ear  corn.  Does  their  feed  lack 
something  essential  to  their  health? 

York  Co.,  Pa.  l.  h.  c. 

Your  feed  is  lacking  in  vitamins 
and  minerals  and  that  is  the  cause  of 


the  hogs  going  lame.  Their  condition 
is  a  form  of  rickets  which  results 
from  an  insufficient  amount  of  vita¬ 
min  D,  calcium  and  phosphorus.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  add  to  their 
feed  mixture  100  pounds  of  fishmeal 
and  100  pounds  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
leaf  meal.  Then,  in  addition,  keep 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  before  them 
at  all  times  in  slatted  racks.  Take  out 
the  refused  stemmy  part  each  day, 
and  feed  it  to  the  dry  cows  or  sheep. 
Also,  let  them  have  constant  access 
to  a  good  commercial  hog  mineral 
mixture.  Do  not  expect  the  condition 
to  clear  up  immediately  but,  if  this 
suggested  feeding  system  is  main¬ 
tained,  it  should  clear  up  their 
trouble.  If  you  have  skimmilk  avail¬ 
able,  give  them  all  they  will  drink 
each  day. 


Floating  a  Horse's  Teeth 

My  horses  are  getting  along  in 
years  and  they  waste  their  grain. 
When  they  eat  grain,  they  throw 
their  heads  around  quite  a  bit  and 
spill  out  some  of  their  feed.  I  have 
been  told  that  their  teeth  need 
floating.  What  is  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “floating”?  j.  m.  l. 

After  a  horse  gets  past  10  or  12 
years  of  age,  the  teeth  in  the  back 
part  of  its  mouth  (molars)  usually 
develop  sharp  edges.  The  edges  be¬ 
come  sharp  on  the  outside  of  the 
upper  molars  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  lower  molars.  As  a  result  of  this 
condition  these  sharp  edges  often 
cut  the  gums  and  cause  pain.  The 
horse  will  throw  its  head  around  to 
help  it  swallow  the  grain  as  a  re¬ 
action  to  the  pain.  Floating  is  a  term 
referring  to  filing  off  these  sharp 
edges  with  an  instrument  called  a 
float.  With  a  little  practice  the 
operation  can  be  easily  performed. 
Keep  the  float  clean  by  dipping  it 
frequently  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
Floats  are  not  expensive. 


Two  Millionth  NYABC 
First  Service 

The  breeding  receipt  for  the  two 
millionth  cow  to  be  artificially  in¬ 
seminated  by  the  N.  Y.  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  was  re¬ 
cently  processed  at  NYABC  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  The 
receipt  is  for  service  of  an  almost 
all-white  Holstein  cow  owned  by  Earl 
Moulton  of  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  Moulton  has  a  herd  of  about 
70  milking  cows  and  has  been  utiliz¬ 
ing  artificial  service  for  them  since 
the  Canton  Artificial  Cooperative,  an 
NYABC  affiliate,  was  organized  10 
years  ago.  At  a  small  ceremony 
held  at  Moulton’s  farm  at  the  time 
of  the  insemination,  John  Stone, 
W atertown,  a  director  of  N.  Y.  State 


Farm  Bureau,  said,  “The  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  State  regard  this 
as  a  major  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  dairy  industry”. 

J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  NYABC 
president,  presented  Mr.  Moulton 
with  a  certificate  of  honor.  “The  next 
two  million  mark  will  be  reached 
in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,” 
Earl  said,  describing  the  increased 
acceptance  of  the  program  by  dairy¬ 
men  and  the  “substantial  results 
achieved  because  of  better  dairy 
sires  offered  at  lower  cost”. 

The  N.Y.  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  was  founded  in  June, 
1940.  It  now  employs  about  185  tech¬ 
nicians  who  are  currently  making 
some  1,000  first  services  a  day  in 
members’  herds  in  N.  Y.  State  and 
western  Vermont. 


This  is  the  cow  for  which  the  two  millionth  NYABC  first-service  breeding 
receipt  was  recently  processed.  She  is  shown  above  ivith  Earl  Moulton,  ivho 
owns  her  (c.),  Elmer  Moulton  ( l .)  and  Bernard  Riley,  artificial  insemin- 
ator,  at  the  Moulton  farm  in  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 
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MAKE  THIS  TEST 


and  see  how  CAF-STA 

...  saves  you  money 
. . .  grows  healthier  calves 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  raise  about  50  calves  a  year  and 
since  switching  to  CAF-STAR  last 
year  we  feel  that  our  calves  are 
healthier.  One  of  our  heifers  raised 
on  CAF-STAR  won  championship  of 
its  class  at  the  S.  E.  Penna.  Breeders 
Show. 

RoyBontwell  &  Harry  Geyer 
Masonic  Homes  Farm 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


Even  with  today’s  low  milk  prices  you  can 
save  money  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk.  You  can  prove  it 
yourself  with  this  simple  test: 

Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At  the  same 
time  put  one  or  two  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 
Then  compare  your  feeding  costs  as  well 
as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to  raise 
calves  on  CAF-STAR. 


I  have  been  feeding  CAF-STAR  for 
3  years  with  excellent  results.  The 
calves  sure  like  it  and  they  all  de¬ 
velop  into  healthy  heifers  and  good 
milkers. 

Leo  Archambault 
Orleans  County,  Vt. 

I  have  raised  over  100  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  with  wonderful  results.  I 
like  it  better  than  any  other  milk  re¬ 
placer  I  ever  used. 

G.  S.  V.  Andrews 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW  CONTAINS  AVS 

rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern)  and  fortified  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins,  essential  minerals  and  im¬ 
portant  antibiotics  (Aureomycin),  CAF- 
STAR  helps  calves  to  grow  rapidly, 
develop  strong,  sturdy  frames,  build  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  develop  into  good 
producers  at  the  earliest  possible  age 
(usually  2  years  or  less).  You’ll  find  that 
calves  like  CAF-STAR  and  thrive  on  it. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed 
dealers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100 
lb.  bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For 
better,  healthier  calves  switch  to  CAF- 
STAR  now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
CAF-STAR  in  stock,  write  us  today. 


FREE!  New  Calf  Raising  Program  / 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R  31 

AMEMA,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  * 

Q  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
Q  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

DEALER'S  NAME _ 


S  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  % 

•  A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people.  © 
©  Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com-  © 
©  missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
©  Circulation  Manager, 

m  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  m 


LOW  COST  PROTECTION  AGAINST 

P©W£&  FARURESV  * 


No  more  power 
failure  worries 
when  you  have  z 
dependable  l<a> 
tolight  Emer¬ 
gency  Power 
Plant.  110/220 
Volts  alternat¬ 
ing  current  same  as 
highlines.  Sizes  from 
300  watts  for  every 
standby  portable  or  continuous  power  need.  Also 
tractor  driven  generators.  FREE  FOLDER. 


m 


affolight  CORPORATION 

BOX  891-10,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer,  Write.  .  . 

L.  E.  FRENIER,  Dept.  R,  LONGHORNE,  PA. 


rrmEJlUHE. - (jUU  DiYiliT' 


AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND3 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteeo 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices. 


SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 
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Ask  your  State  College 
about  KYLAGE  or  write 
to  U.S.D.A.  Experimental 
Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 
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maintains  butterfat 
over  winter  months 
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KYLAGE  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  preserva¬ 
tives  .  .  .  yet  KYLAGE  does  twice  the  work. 
Here's  why:  with  KYLAGE  you  use  only  5  lbs. 
(or  less)  per  ton  of  silage,  compared  with  8  to 
12  lbs.  per  ton  required  with  ordinary  preserva¬ 
tives.  KYLAGE  is  a  free-flowing  powder  con¬ 
taining  chiefly  Sodium  Nitrite  and  Calcium 
Formate  .  .  .  chemical  salts  which,  after  react¬ 
ing  to  make  good  silage,  leave  a  residue  of 
Calcium  Lactate  which  is  important  to  animal 
health.  KYLAGE  makes  high-quality  silage  even 
better.  Send  for  free  informative  folder  that 
tells  how  KYLAGE  gives  you  better  silage  at 
half  the  cost. 

Packaged  in  easy-to-use  50  lb.  bags 


oU. 


Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  TODAY! 


Dept.  C,  17  N.  7th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  and  prices  on  KYLAGE. 

I  expect  to  ensile  . . tons  of  . . . . . . . 

1  Name  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

P.  O . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  . . . . . .  State  . . . . . . 

Nearest  RR  Station  . . . . . 

Name  of  nearest  farm  dealer  . . . . . . . . . 

DEALERS  CHECK  HERE  for  dealer  information 


FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  QUALITY 


Co-Op  Farm  Credit  is  a  Good  Place 
to  do  Business 

the  fruit  and  daia 
a  farmer  needs." 


they  really  know 
business  and  what 


says  ELLIOTT  M.  SMITH  of  KincSerhook,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Smith  knows  —  at  first  hand  —  the  advantages 
of  iow-cost,  long-term  Land  Bank  loans  and  short¬ 
term  Production  Credit  operating  loans.  Since  he 
bought  his  200-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  1928, 
he  has  used  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  often  to  finance 
and  improve  his  operations.  Today  his  apple  yield 
averages  20,000  bushels,  and  in  addition  he  keeps 
40  head  of  dairy  cattle. 

See  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept,  R-  77,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  MrtSfv 


Federal  Land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Irrigation  on  Livestock  Farms 


(Continued  from  Page  157) 

The  short  rotational  grazing  periods 
have  advantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  irrigation  operation,  too.  They 
make  it  possible  to  allow  time  for 
the  topsoil  to  dry  out — after  the 
previous  irrigation  —  before  stock 
go  on  the  ground,  thus  preventing 
puddling  of  the  soil  from  trampling. 
And,  of  course,  having  succulent  for¬ 
age,  the  animals  accept  almost  every¬ 
thing  and  do  a  good  job  of  harvest¬ 
ing  without  grazing  too  close,  there¬ 
by  damaging  the  crop.  Then,  too,  the 
shorter  grazing  period  permits  get¬ 
ting  back  on  the  land  with  water 
more  quickly,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  grasses  which  have  shallow 
rooting  systems,  this  is  especially 
advantageous.  Droppings  can  be 
scattered  with  equipment  before 
they  dry  out  and  do  too  much  concen¬ 
trated  damage  from  burning  of  the_ 
crop.  A  close  check  can  be  kept  on 
plant  nutrient  availability  level  and 
balance  by  employing  the  leaf  test 
and  other  indicator  methods.  Fre¬ 
quent  light  applications  of  required 
fertilizer  materials  can  be  made 
handy,  convenient,  economical  and 
efficient  as  well  as  profitable  with 
an  irrigation  system.  When  the 
pastures  get  ahead  and  become  too 
rank  for  the  stock,  the  extra  feed 
can  be  cut  for  hay  or  ensilage. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  stands,  due  to 
winter  kill,  pulling  out  by  stock  or 
for  other  reasons,  may  start  to  thin 
out  or  decline  in  production  after 
three  to  five  or  more  years.  Many 
operators  like  to  plow  these  stands 
out,  and  they  frequently  follow  the 
alfalfa  with  a  corn  crop  for  ensilage. 
Good  corn  ensilage  apparently  stim¬ 
ulates  the  milk  flow  after  lambing 
and  helps  to  get  lambs  off  to  a  flying 
start.  Then,  too,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
milk,  grain,  ensilage  and  green 
pasture  (in  Winter  in  warmer  areas) 
helps  in  the  care  and  handling  of  or¬ 
phan  and  twin  lambs. 

Usually  operators  who  follow  a 
rotation  practice  will  take  one  or 
two  cash  crops  off  the  ground  before 
it  goes  back  into  pasture  or  hay.  And 
the  hay  crop  is  often  seeded  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  small  grain,  say 
wheat,  thus  providing  a  feed  crop 
off  the  ground  the  first  year  while 
the  seedling  hay  crop  is  taking  hold. 
Some  grains,  of  course,  can  be  made 
into  hay,  especially  oats. 

Cattle  operators  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  have  proved  it  advantageous  to 
harvest  the  hay  or  pasture  crop 
green,  chop  it  in  the  field  and  feed 
it  in  di’y  lots  later.  This  method  of 
operation  has  advantages,  as  well  as 
some  drawbacks.  By  this  method, 
production  per  acre  is  ordinarily  in- 


ci*eased,  since  straight  legumes,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  graze  because  of  bloat,  can 
be  grown  for  pasture,  and  legumes, 
ordinarily  alfalfa,  usually  produce 
more  tonnage  of  as  high  or  higher 
quality  than  straight  grass  or  mix¬ 
ture  pastures.  Then,  too,  there  is  no 
problem  of  cross  fencing,  rotational 
grazing,  soil  compaction  from  tramp¬ 
ling,  crop  burning  from  droppings, 
or  crop  damage  from  too  close  graz¬ 
ing  or  pulling  out.  Only  the  quantity 
required  for  the  daily  ration  need  be 
harvested  each  day — any  excess  can 
be  utilized  for  hay  or  ensilage — and 
water  and  plant  nutrients,  if  the 
need  is  indicated,  can  be  put  back  o.i 
the  crop  immediately.  These  opera¬ 
tors  see  some  advantages  in  better 
utilization  of  rough  or  damaged  hay 
and  other  roughages,  a  better  con¬ 
trol  of  rations,  and  practical  elimin¬ 
ation  of  bloat  problems.  Of  course, 
the  ensilage  can  be  utilized  to  stimu¬ 
late  lactation. 

The  drawbacks  are  apparent.  An 
operation  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
justify  the  investment  in  machinery, 
structures  and  equipment  is  re¬ 
quired;  in  other  words,  a  consider¬ 
able  outlay  is  involved.  Adequate 
labor,  on  hand  at  all  times,  is  re¬ 
quired  and  the  operation  must  be 
rather  closely  geared. 

This  method  of  utilization  of  irri¬ 
gated  pasture  has  been  employed 
both  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and, 
while  this  writer  knows  of  no  speci¬ 
fic  instance  of  such  employment 
with  sheep,  the  possibilities  would 
seem  worthy  of  investigation. 

Unusual  Uses  for  Sprinklers 

Many  extraordinary  and  unusual 
employments  have  been  made  of 
sprinkler  irrigation  equipment.  Some 
of  the  more  spectaular  ones  are:  1— - 
for  creating  man-made  snow  (for  ski 
runs,  etc.);  2 — for  controlling  the 
humidity  in  lath  houses;  3 — for  cool¬ 
ing  rabbit  hutches,  and  cages  of 
other  animals;  4 — for  curing  piled 
logs  awaiting  the  sawmill;  5 — for 
frost  control,  creating  artificial  fog 
in  orchards,  and  as  ice-slush  on 
vegetable,  berry  and  other  low  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  to  protect  against  radia¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  to  hook  a  sprink¬ 
ler  system  up  through  electrical  re¬ 
lays  to  soil  moisture  testing  devices 
so  that  the  system  automatically 
turns  itself  on  when  the  crops  need 
irrigation,  then  automatically  turns 
itself  off  when  enough  water  has 
been  applied.  Sprinklers  have  been 
used  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  crops, 
delay  the  maturity  of  others,  con¬ 
trol  the  moisture  content  of  fruit  to 
be  harvested  and  to  apply  plant  food 
for  leaf  feeding. 


Cattle  Grab  Control 


Cattle  grubs  come  up  for  air  in 
January,  February  and  March  and 
that  is  the  best  time  to  kill  them, 
according  to  Lyle  Goleman,  Ohio 
State  University  extension  entomolo¬ 
gist.  To  kill  these  insects  (they  cost 
American  farmers  about  $100  million 
each  year)  scrub,  spray  or  dust  ani¬ 
mals’  backs  with  rotenone.  Scrub¬ 
bing  gives  the  best  control,  but 
farmers  with  large  herds  will  find 
spraying  or  dusting  easier.  Mix  12 
ounces  of  five  per  cent  rotenone  and 
two  ounces  of  neutral  soap  in  each 
gallon  of  water.  Use  a  stiff  brush 
to  get  one  pint  of  this  mixture  in 
contact  with  the  skin  and  evenly 
distributed  over  each  animal’s  back. 
To  spray  animals,  mix  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  five  per  cent  rotenone 
and  two  pounds  of  a  wettable  agent 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  Household 
detergent  is  a  satisfactory  wetting 
agent.  Use  one  gallon  of  this  spray 
per  animal.  Commercially  prepared 
dusts  containing  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  rotenone  will  control 


the  grubs.  Farmers  can  mix  dust  by 
using  one  part  of  five  per  cent  ro¬ 
tenone  with  two  parts  of  a  diluent 
such  as  pyrophyllite.  One  pound  of 
dust  will  treat  eight  to  12  animals. 
Rub  dust  vigorously  into  hair  coats 
with  fingers.  Cattle  grubs  are  larvae 
of  the  heel  fly.  They  hatch  from  eggs 
laid  on  legs  and  flanks  of  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June.  As  eggs 
hatch,  the  larvae  burrow  into  muscle 
tissue  of  cattle,  -into  the  digestive 
tract  and  then  up  to  the  backs  of 
infested  animals.  Grub  bumps  ap¬ 
pear  on  backs  of  animals  during 
January,  February  and  March,  and 
grubs  begin  to  cut  holes  in  the  skin 
of  infested  animals.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  rotenone  treatment  is  most 
effective. 


The  soil  out  of  which  such  men 
as  he  are  made  is  good  to  be  born 
on,  good  to  live  on,  good  to  die  for 
and  to  be  buried  in.  —  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Among  My  Books. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Dairyman’s  Corner 


THE  I  C  MILK  RACKET 

All  good  things  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  era  of  many  milk  dealers 
in  upstate  New  York  and  northern 
New  Jersey  buying  Class  I-C  milk 
for  the  fluid  market  must  end.  The 
Class  I-C  price  is  simply  the  blend 
price  plus  20  cents.  All  Class  I  milk 
goes  into  the  bottle,  but  Class  I-A 
brings  about  $1.00  more  for  the 
farmer  than  Class  I-C  does. 

The  very  basis  of  our  national 
wealth  is  land.  The  people  who  work 
the  land  are  the  most  independent 
section  of  our  society,  and  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  country.  In  our  State  54 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  income 
comes  from  dairy  farming.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  a  hard  working  small  busi¬ 
ness  man,  who  works  10  hours  a  day 
or  more  for  365  days  a  year.  He  has 
an  average  investment  of  $28,400  in 
his  land,  equipment  and  stock.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  price  of  milk 
has  steadily  declined,  while  costs 
have  remained  at  an  all-time  high. 
The  young  farmers,  who  are  still 
trying  to  pay  on  their  farms,  are 
in  desperate  straits. 

Our  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
calls  for  75  cents  per  hour.  Both  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  have 
bills  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
Congress  to  raise  this  minimum.  In 
1954  the  average  New  York  State 
dairy  farmer’s  wage  was  39  cents  per 
hour,  and  his  children,  not  covered 
by  the  Child  Labor  Law,  work  for 
survival  with  no  cash  income. 

Can  we  allow  this  segment  of  our 
society  to  sink  to  a  $l,100-a-year 
standard  of  living?  How  will  this 
affect  the  feed  dealers,  the  equip¬ 
ment  dealers,  the  grocerymen,  the 
fuel  dealers,  the  car  and  truck  deal¬ 
ers,  the  churches,  schools,  and  the 
banks?  In  fact,  how  will  it  affect 
every  other  part  of  our  society?  The 
answer  is  self  evident — farmers  can’t 
buy  much  of  anything,  so  everybody 
will  suffer.  When  the  farmers  stop 
buying,  inventories  of  all  goods 
build  up.  Production  must  be  cut. 
Labor  must  be  laid  off,  and  we  slide 
down  into  a  depression. 

This  must  not  happen.  There  are 
ways  to  save  the  situation,  but  the 
farmer  needs  help,  and  help  now. 
He  must  have  the  help  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  consumer,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments.  Over  the  protests  of 
the  North  Jersey  dealers  and  upstate 
New  York  dealers,  we  must  put  all 
fluid  milk  into  the  same  class.  This 
should  not  raise  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  would  substantially 
increase  the  income  of  the  dairy 
farmer  (in  November  1954  alone  it 
would  have  added  $468,000  to  the 
pool). 

Obviously,  this  is  not  the  entire 
answer,  but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  r.  l.  w. 


NO  MORE  HOME  DELIVERY 

We  all  know  that  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  and  New  England 
have  been  running  behind  financially 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  many  are 
facing  disaster  unless  they  get  a 
better  price  for  their  milk. 

Having  lived  at  both  ends  —  in 
the  city  and  on  the  farm,  I  feel  I 
have  a  right  to  air  my  views.  The 
city  housewife  cannot  buy  more  milk 
for  her  family  because  of  the  price. 
Yet  her  growing  children  need  it, 
and  here  is  one  way  that  the  price 
could  be  lowered  —  cut  out  all  home 
delivery  of  milk.  No  housewife  would 
think  of  leaving  meat  on  the  porch 
for  hours,  and  milk  will  spoil  as 
quickly  as  meat. 

Women  with  cars  do  their  food 
shopping  and  bring  it  home  in  their 
cars.  Those  without  cars  shop  near 
enough  home  so  they  can  carry  or 
push  it  in  carts  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  All  food  except  milk  is  pur¬ 
chased  regularly  at  the  local  store. 
Milk  is  delivered  by  drivers  who  re¬ 
ceive  from  $85  to  $125  a  week  for 
their  40  hours  of  work  and  their 


only  expense  is  the  cost  of  a  driver’s 
license. 

The  grocer  who  has  his  own  de¬ 
livery  truck  can  deliver  milk  as 
easily  as  butter  or  meat.  Of  course, 
milk  can’t  just  drop  into  grocery 
stores  or  markets  but  would  have  to 
reach  there  by  ti’uck.  But  not  having 
home  delivery  would  eliminate  two 
or  three  different  milk  companies’ 
trucks  delivering  at  one  apartment, 
the  drivers  meeting  each  other  on 
their  way  up  and  down  stairs.  That 
is  such  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  fully 
investigated  and  tried  out  for,  if  the 
city  family  could  drink  more  milk,  it 
would  be  healthier,  more  fluid  milk 
would  be  used,  and  the  farmer  would 
gain  in  quantity  of  milk  sold,  and  in 
the  price  obtained  for  same.  l.  s. 


THE  PUBLIC  MUST  KNOW  THE 
FACTS 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  a  dairy¬ 
man,  to  see  how  you  continue  to  fight 
for  us  and  our  interests  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  You  have  a  way  of 
expressing  most  eloquently  all  the 
thoughts  that  go  through  our  minds 
every  day. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  | 
keeps  bothering  me.  All  this  very  | 
excellent  material  you  print  reaches 
precisely  those  people  who,  from 
their  sad  experience  and  their  shrink¬ 
ing  pocketbooks,  know  all  about  this 
situation.  The  general  public,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  “facts  of  life”  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Truly,  if  the  American  house¬ 
wife  in  large  enough  numbers  would 
realize  that  the  farmer  gets  seven 
or  eight  cents  for  the  milk  that  costs 
her  24  to  27  cents,  I  am  positive  that 
very  soon  some  effective  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
culprits  from  the  other  end. 

How  to  bring  about  this  eye¬ 
opening  is  my  question.  An  individ¬ 
ual  farmer  like  myself  is  powerless 
in  such  a  situation.  As  an  example, 
let  me  tell  you  what  happened  here 
late  last  Fall. 

As  part  of  the  Republican  election 
campaign,  Mr.  DuMond,  the  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner,  came  to 
Goshen  to  talk  on  the  farm  situation 
and  to  answer  questions  from  the 
floor.  Several  neighbors  and  I  put 
questions  to  Mr.  DuMond,  which  he 
not  only  was  unable  to  answer  in 
a  straightforward  manner,  but  which 
embarrassed  him  sufficiently  to  have 
the  meeting  closed  summarily.  The 
local  newspaper  reported  Mr.  Du- 
Mond’s  talk,  but  refused  to  publish 
even  one  word  about  the  discussion 
which  followed  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  terminated.  All  this 
would  have  been  most  enlightening 
to  the  general  public. 

How  do  we  go  about  this  prob¬ 
lem?  Who  is  going  to  be  our  spokes¬ 
man  before  the  general  public?  It 
seems  to  me  we  will  have  to  get  to¬ 
gether  soon  or  we  will  most  assured¬ 
ly  go  to  the  dogs  together,  r.  g.  s. 


HOWTO  TRAIN  MILK  “LEADERS” 

I  read  with  interest  the  report  of 
the  Syracuse  mass  milk  meeting  by 
“Dutchess  County  Dairyman,”  in 
which  he  reported  that  no  speaker 
from  the  floor  would  be  recognized, 
and  the  one  individual  who  tried  to 
speak  from  the  floor  was  almost 
forcibly  ejected. 

Maybe  the  organizers  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  thought  they  had  a  divine  right 
to  issue  and  enforce  that  edict,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  advertised  as  a 
“mass”  meeting  precludes  such 
“rights.” 

May  I  ask  that  through  your  publi¬ 
cation  you  keep  this  subject  alive  in 
the  minds  of  your  readers  and  urge 
them  that,  if  they  attend  a  future 
public  meeting  where  similar  tactics 
are  used,  they  arise  in  a  body  and 
march  out  of  the  meeting  hall. 

c.  P.  J. 


March  5,  1955 
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New  HOMELITE 
ATTACHMENT 

takes  the  back-break 
out  of  clearing 


Land  Clearing 
Clears  Hedge  Rows 
Cuts  Fence  Posts 
Fells  Weed  Trees 
Prunes  Even  Large  Limbs 


This  lightweight,  easy-to- 
handle  clearing  tool  eliminates  most  of  the  bending  and  stooping 
in  clearing.  The  new,  low-cost  clearing  attachment  can  be  fitted  on 
the  Model  1 7  Homelite  saw  in  a  matter  of  minutes  . . .  slices  through 
limbs,  weed  trees  or  hedge  rows  like  a  sharp  knife  through  butter. 
Fast,  light  and  virtually  trouble-free  in  operation,  it  is  a  wonderful 
work  saver  around  any  farm. 


Convert  your  Homelite 
Model  17  Chain  Saw 


IN  MINUTES 


FROM  THIS 


info  an  all  purpose 
clearing  tool 
quickly  .  .  . 
easily. 


- — » 

TO  THIS 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 


| - n 

HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2603  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Nationwide  Seles  and  Service 

I  □  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

I  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

I  □  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer.  | 

I  Name . | 

■  Address .  ! 

|  Toum . County . State . .  I 
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Keep  Tectf  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
teat  canal  in  the  treatment  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab 
Teats,  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 


Contain  Sulfathiazole 

The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  released 
slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
insertion.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 


Man’  IRRIGATES 

Before  It's  Too  Late 
To  Make  His  Crops  Thrive 
in  '55 

YOU  Can  Too! 

irrigation  Pumping  Units 

*  Sold  thru  Distributors  Well  Qualified  to 
Engineer  a  System  Best  Suited  to  YOUR 
Needs. 


Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  Full  Infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  Answer  Guaranteed. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Water -Source .  No.  Acres.. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


FREE 

10  SADDLE 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


*  Why  pay  fancy 
prices  for  saddlery? 

Write  for  free  Cat¬ 
alog  that  has  saved 
real  money  fori 
thousands  of  horse-/ 
men.  Describes  over  \ 

400  popular  items  of 
English  and  American  "tack.” 
I  ship  saddlery  on  approval, 
"little  joe”  WIESENFELD 
Dept.  94  Baltimore  1,  Md, 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CQ, 
srfSs-  12,  N.yA' 
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“Since  I  Put  in  M*W  Add-POW’R  Pistons” 


“M  and  W  Add-POW’R  Pistons  made  a  big  difference  in  my 
tractor  power,”  says  C.  D.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Add-POW’R  gives 
amazing  horsepower  increase  on  any  tractor — adds  up  to  12 
horsepower  depending  on  model.  Larger  aluminum  M  and  W 
Add-POW’R  give  you  a  bigger  tractor  engine,  too  .  .  .  with  modern 
high  compression  ratios  that  result  in  improved  fuel  economy. 
Power-up  for  all  those  tough  tractor  jobs.  Put  in  M  and  W 
Add-POW’R  Pistons  with  slip-in  sleeves.  Models  available  for 
over  50  different  models  of  tractors.  See  your  dealer  today. 

Save  up  to  3  hours  every  day  in  the  field  with 
M&W  nine-speed  transmission 


Give  your  Farmall  4  more  field  speeds.  A  full  range  of  work 
selected  speeds  for  every  job  and  every  type  of  soil  (6,  7J^,  9, 

11  mph).  Positive  lubrication  of  pilot  bearing  ends  70%  of  trans¬ 
mission  trouble — stops  road  gear  clash.  Fits  entirely  inside  original 
transmission  case.  Ask  your  dealer  about  M  and  W  Nine  Speed 
Transmission  for  your  Farmall. 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO 
GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 

Send  a  postcard  with  your  name  and  address 
for  this  big  32-page  Power  Story  book. 

M  *  W  TRACTOR  PRODUC 

MAW  GEAR  CO.  •  2805  GREEN  ST.  •  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


ART  IN 

STEEL-BILT 

nymaker 


Field  chop  hay  at  its  peak  of  nutritiousness 
.  .  .  store  and  cure  in  a  Martin  Haymaker... 
Save  ALL  the  leaf,  get  more  honest-to-good- 
ness,  milk-producing  food  value.  Write  for 
the  facts  on  the  Martin  WAY  today. 


MARTlN  Steel  Product*  Corporation 

512  Longview  Ave.  — *  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Facts  on  □  Utility  Buildings 
□  20%  more  milk  story  □  Silos  □  Haymakers 

NAME  . . . . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . .  STATE  . 57 


CASTRATE 


MODERN  ELASTIC 
RING  METHOD,  TIME-TESTED. 
One  man,  any  weather.  $12.50.  Use 
only  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow 
mark.  Rings  extra  :  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80; 
500,  $7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  P-4,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Californio 


-then  get  NEW  improved 

KOW-KARE 

now  with  Vitamin  “A 


SAVE  on  expensive  feed!  Instead  add 
New,  improved  KOW-KARE,  contain¬ 
ing  Vitamin  “A”!  Get  higher  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  better  cow  health,  better  feed 
to-milk  conversion.  Take  advantage  of 
famous  KOW-KARE’s  Tonic  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Cal¬ 
cium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D.  Start  now. 
Three  thrifty  sizes  at  all 
stores. 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  helpful  24-page  il¬ 
lustrated  treatise  on  ”Care& 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


BROWER®* 


Lai 

BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mi  xer !  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


60”  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TAN  K,  2  COM  PARTM  ENT 

Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRT0N  MFG.  COMPANY.  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
2Sth  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
S4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society  are  Stan¬ 
ley  L.  Painter,  Augusta,  president; 
Carle-ton  S.  Fuller,  Buckfield,  first 
vice-pres.;  John  T.  Gyger,  Jr.,  South 
Bridgton,  second  vice-pres.;  Frank 
J.  McDonald,  Monmouth,  secy.; 
Luther  S.  Russell,  Kents  Hill,  treas.; 
and  Donald  0.  Johnton  of  Jefferson, 
Ralph  L.  Weston  of  Limerick,  and 
Freedom  Rand  of  Wilton,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 

That  Russet  Burbanks  are  the  com¬ 
ing  variety  as  far  as  Maine  potato 
growers  are  concerned  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  production  of  Russet 
certified  seed  increased  1,100  per 
cent  in  1954  in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
The  total  seed  production  was  247,- 
723  bushels.  Total  Maine  certified 
seed  production  in  1954  amounted  to 
21,300,203  bushels,  up  one  per  cent 
from  1953.  Production  of  other  va¬ 
rieties — except  Russet  Burbanks  and 
Cherokees — was  down. 

Carl  Kilpatrick,  Presque  Isle, 
heads  the  Central  Aroostook  Young 
Farmers  Assn,  as  president  for  1955. 
Other  officers  are  Roger  Porter,  Cari¬ 
bou,  vice-pres.;  Donald  Smith,  Cari¬ 
bou,  secy-treas.;  Joseph  Findlen, 
Fort  Fairfield,  and  Bert  Turner, 
Presque  Isle,  directors. 

Room  reservations  on  the  campus 
for  the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
Hall,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
April  4-7  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Frank  H.  Dalton,  Rogers 
Hall,  University  of  Maine,  Orono 
Maine. 

Serving  as  president  of  the  Aroo¬ 
stook  Livestock  Assn,  for  1955  will 
be  Arthur  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Presque  Isle. 
Other  officers  are  Milton  Wilson, 
Presque  Isle,  vice-pres.;  Roger  Hall, 
also  Presque  Isle,  treas.;  and  Rod¬ 
erick  Hall,  Ft.  Fairfield,  secy.-field- 
man.  Directors  for  the  year  are 
Dennis  Getchell,  Limestone;  A.  J. 
Michaud,  Grand  Isle;  Dana  Thomp¬ 
son  and  George  Barnes,  Presque  Isle; 
Fred  Mclntire,  Perham;  and  T.  E. 
Houghton,  Jr.,  Ft.  Fairfield.  At  the 
association’s  recent  annual  meeting, 
Fieldman  Hall  reported  that  1954 
gross  business  amounted  to  $53,000. 

The  Maine  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn,  changed  its  name  to  the  Pine 
Tree  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Trades  Show. 
The  growers  elected  these  officers 
for  1955:  Fred  Witherly,  Bangor, 
president;  Harry  Prout,  Bowdoin- 
ham,  vice-pres.;  Robert  Paulson, 
Orono,  secy.-treas.;  and  Harry 
Knight,  Kennebunk;  Robert  Prout, 
Scarboro;  Embert  Ramsey,  Winslow; 
Sherwood  Prout,  Lubec;  Roland 
Dutch,  Kennebunk;  and  Raymond 
Jordan,  Cape  Elizabeth,  all  directors. 


Kenneth  Fowler,  Durham,  N.  H.,  is 
the  president  of  the  only  organized 
county  Holstein  assn,  unit  in  New 
England — the  Strafford  County  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Assn. 

New  dues  have  been  voted  in  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
er’  Assn.  Now,  small  family  flock 


owners  pay  $2.00  a  year,  medium¬ 
sized  poultry  flocks  pay  $10  contri¬ 
buting  memberships,  and  the  large 
poultry  operations  join  in  with  $50 
sustaining  memberships. 

Thirty-one  potato  growers  in  New 
Hampshire  qualified  for  the  300- 
bushel  club  in  1954.  They  produced 
an  average  of  488  bushels  per  acre 
on  some  1,000  acres.  Colby  Brothers, 
Litchfield,  took  top  honors  for  the 
fourth  time  with  704  bushels  per 
acre  of  Rural  Russets.  J.  R.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Colebrook,  took  second 
honors  with  610  bushels. 


Town  and  Country  Days  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  University  of  Vermont 
campus  in  Burlington,  April  22  and 
23.  The  fourth  annual  event  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  High  School 
Days  and  the  State  Science  Fair  this 
year. 

T.  R.  Eastman,  Barre,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Cooperative 
Council  for  1955.  Other  officers  are 
Robert  Davis,  Cabot,  vice-pres.;  Mrs. 
Carroll  Coburn,  East  Montpelier, 
treas.;  Donald  L.  Smith,  Barre, 
Town,  exec,  secy.;  and  new  directors: 
Jasper  Sanville  of  Irasburg,  and 
Donald  Leach  of  Burlington. 

James  G.  Sykes,  Brownsville,  is  a 
new  assistant  agricultural  economist 
for  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  is  working  on  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  milk  in  Ver¬ 
mont  through  use  of  milk  dispensers. 

Fred  Z.  Pelletier  and  Sons,  Sutton, 
Vermont,  who  grow  about  250  acres 
of  potatoes  in  Vermont,  in  addition 
to  acreages  in  Maine  and  Florida, 
are  washing  and  waxing  potatoes  at 
their  Sutton  storage  warehouse. 


The  84th  New  England  Spring 
Flower  Show  will  be  held  March  13 
to  19  at  the  Mechanics  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  This  is  annually  a  draw¬ 
ing  card  for  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Englanders. 

William  Lachman,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station,  has  received  All- 
America  honors  for  his  newly  de¬ 
veloped  variety  of  sweet  corn,  known 
as  Golden  Beauty.  The  Golden 
Beauty  corn  is  an  early,  heavy-yield¬ 
ing',  disease-resistant,  and  good- 
quality  sweet  corn.  It  has  12  to  14 
rows  of  golden  yellow  kernels  of 
medium  depth.  The  ears  vary  from 
six  to  seven  and  one-half  inches  in 
length. 

Howard  Havens,  New  Braintree, 
Mass.,  received  a  special  plaque  as 
an  outstanding  former  4-H  club 
member  at  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting  at  Worcester. 

The  Little  International  Livestock 
Show  on  March  12  will  be  held  in 
the  Grinnell  Arena  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 


Connecticut’s  1955  Flower  and 
Garden  Show  will  be  held  March  10- 
16  at  the  State  Armory,  835  Farming- 
ton  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Friends  of  4-H  in  New  England 

T.  R.  Langdell  (L),  Wilton,  N.  H.,  volunteer  4-H  lamb  auctioneer,  and  Carl 
J.  Burrows,  Medford,  Mass.,  volunteer  judge,  received  award  plaques  from 
the  N.  E.  4-H  Lamb  Show  Committee  at  the  recent  Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ings  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Coring  Tirrell  (r.).  University  of  New 
Hampshire  animal  husbandry  head ,  presented  the  plaques. 
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Flocks  that  Produce  the  Chicks 

It  takes  good  business  sense  to  run  a 
hatching-egg  flock.  Rations  and  roost¬ 
ers ?  customers  and  care  for  the  eggs  are 
important  to  success  in  the  venture. 


E  major  step  in  hatching 
egg  production  is  to  first 
get  the  eggs.  No  matter 
what  price  you  are  paid 
tor  them,  you  won’t  make 
money  out  of  hatching 
eggs  unless  your  hens  lay 
enough  of  them.  Getting  good  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  a  thing  that  starts  only 
at  the  laying  house  door.  It  goes  back 
to  the  brooding  and  rearing  and  most 
certainly  back  to  the  selection  of  the 
chicks  that  you  are  going  to  grow 
into  hatching  egg  producers. 

Generally  the  hatcheryman  to 
whom  you  sell  the  eggs  will  have  his 
own  ideas  about  the  kind  of  chickens 
he  wants  you  to  raise.  They  will  be 
the  kind  that  he  knows  or  thinks  will 
produce  the  type  of  chicks  he  can 
sell.  If  he  is  interested  in  producing 
and  selling  broiler  chicks,  he  may 
insist  upon  your  using  a  more  beefy 
strain  than  you  are  eager  to  handle. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  scientific  im¬ 
possibility  to  combine  superior  meat, 
type  and  superior  egg  production  in 
the  same  chicken  is  still  under  de¬ 
bate  but  in  the  meantime  it  seems  to 
be  an  accepted  fact  that  the  strains 
notable  for  their  desirable  meat  type 
are  somewhat  reluctant  to  shell  out 
eggs  in  quantity  anyway  comparable 
with  that  of  the  better  production 
bred  strains  of  chickens. 

Poultryman  and  Hatcheryman 

At  this  point  you  and  the  hatchery¬ 
man  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  and  it 
may  become  necessary  for  each  of 
you  to  rear  up  on  your  hind  feet  and 
do  a  bit  of  collective  bargaining.  But 
it  is  essential  th;,t  you  do  coordinate 
your  program  with  that  of  the  hatch¬ 
eryman  and  it  is  best  to  do  so  even 
before  your  future  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  are  put  into  the  brooder 
house. 

If  the  chicks  that  are  chosen  come, 
from  a  strong,  rugged  strain,  they 
will  probably  grow  up  with  less  dis¬ 
ease  and  will  enjoy  greater  vigor 
and  vitality.  This  in  turn  will  enable 
them  to  lay  close  to  their  inherited 
capacity.  Other  things  being  equal,  a 
good  job  of  raising  them  further  en¬ 
hances  your  chance  of  having  a 
profitable  hatching  egg  flock.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  management  prac¬ 
tices  of  raising  chickens,  for  it  is  a 
full  length  subject  in  itself,  but  I  will 
throw  in  one  fact  about  management 
that  can  never  be  mentioned  too 
often.  Do  not  pack  them  in  like  sar¬ 
dines  if  you  want  to  raise  pullets  that 
can  make  profitable  hatching  eggs. 
Lots  of  breathing  space  pays  off.  Two 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  chick 
started  may  seem  extravagant  to  you, 


but  it  could  be  the  best  investment 
you  ever  made. 

Market  and  Hatching  Eggs 

The  big  difference  between  the 
market  egg  flock  and  the  hatching 
egg  flock  is  the  presence  of  the  males 
m  the  pen.  They  take  up  some  room, 
eat  some  feed  and  in  general  make  a 
nuisance  of  themselves.  But  do  not 
begrudge  them.  Of  course,  you’re 
paying  the  board  bill  for  these  free 
loaders  so  you  have  to  get  a  premium 
for  your  eggs.  Iiow  many  of  these 
free  loaders  to  keep  in  a  flock  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  more  of 
them  around  than  are  needed.  About 
six  males  to  the  100  hens  in  large 
flocks  where  complete  harmony  ex¬ 
ists  is  generally  sufficient.  Heavy 
breeds  require  a  few  more  males 
than  light  breeds.  Some  strains 
within  breeds  also  may  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  males  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Seldom  will  more  than  seven 
males  to  the  100  females  be  justified. 
Before  you  conclude  that  a  shortage 
of  rooster  power  accounts  for  low 
hatchability,  you  had  better  look  to 
some  other  causes. 

In  extremely  cold  areas  dubbing  of 
combs  helps  prevent  frosting,  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  low  fertility.  Closer 
attention  to  ventilation  when  weather 
suddenly  changes  can  have  some  pro¬ 
tective  effect. 

Rations  for  Breeding  Flock 

The  ration  being  fed  the  breeders 
is  one  of  the  very  most  important 
items  in  producing  good  hatching 
eggs.  Remember,  the  eggs  themselves 
are  not  so  important;  it  is  the  chicks 
the  hatcheryman  can  get  out  of  them 
that  counts.  If  he  is  not  paying  you 
for  the  eggs  with  some  sliding  scale 
based  on  the  way  they  hatch,  he  is 
running  a  chance  either  of  losing 
money  through  no  fault  of  his  or  of 
failing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reward 
you  completely  for  superior  hatching 
performance.  A  hatcheryman  can  sell 
his  chicks  for  $5  per  100  less  when 
produced  from  a  flock  averaging  85 
per  cent  hatchability  as  compared  to 
flocks  averaging  only  70  per  cent  or 
so  hatchability.  How  they  hatch  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  to 
the  hatcheryman,  just  as  how  they 
lay  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  poultry  farmer.  How  they 
live  and  perform  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  to  the  grower  who  buys 
the  chicks. 

Breeder  rations  generally  contain 
ingredients  that  are  more  costly  but 
which  are  carriers  of  certain  nutri- 


It  is  best  to  start  hatching-egg  flocks  with  up  to  20  cockerels  for  every  100 
day-old  pullets.  This  proportion  encourages  and  allows  close  selection  of 
the  breeding  males  at  maturity.  Breeding  birds  should  be  alloived  free 
range  like  these  healthy  Barred  Rock  breeders  had  last  year  on  Park’s 
Barred  Rock  Breeding  Farm  in  Altoona,  Pa. 


Now  you  can  sleep,  and  dairy,  too! 


Believe  it  or  not,  before-sunup 
milkings  are  old-fashioned. 

Farmers  used  to  believe  that 
12-hour-interval  milking  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  maximum  gallonage. 
But  the  experts  say  10  and  14- 
hour  intervals,  even  8  and  16- 
hour  intervals,  produce  just  as 


much  milk  as  the  old  schedule, 
and  on  the  same  rations,  too. 

This  research  comes  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota’s  Dairy 
Department.  The  report  follows 
two  solid  years  of  experiments. 

So  if  you  want  to  sleep  in, 
friend,  the  milking  can  wait. 


One  all-purpose  lubricant  does  all  the  work! 


Here  is  a  high-quality  gear  lubri¬ 
cant,  perfect  for  all  conventional 
transmissions  and  differentials.  It 
eliminates  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  several  different  lubricants  on 


hand.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  I 
Lubricant  is  non-corrosive.  It  is  j 
available  in  5-gal.  cans,  14-  and 
55-gal.  drums;  SAE  grades  80, 

90  and  140. 


Go  Gulf  all  the  way! 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 

saves  you  the  expense  and  bother 
of  keeping  many  separate  greases 
on  hand. 


Gu'fpride  H.D.,  the  high-deter¬ 
gency  motor  oil,  keeps  engines 
extra-clean,  greatly  reduces  en¬ 
gine  wear. 


Thrifty  Farmers 
Go  Gulf 
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MEET  “KNOW-HOW” 
CHARLIE  OSTRANDER 

1  "  . . '  " n  m 

At  MARSHALL’S  Where  you  get  the 
Best  Strains,  Best  Methods,  Best  Service, 
Plan  now  for  Top-of-Market  prices. 

Babcock  strain  &  Strain  Cr.  Leghorns 
Contest  winning  reds  •  Red-Rock  cross 

Buy  Marshall  Chicks  this  year. 


MARSHALL  BROS. 

R5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  46330 


You  can  lose  so  much 
hy  paying  too  little.  .  . 
When  a  little  bit  more 
will  buy  a  lot! 


Sex-h'nfc 

PULLETS 


are 

bred  to  be  good 
producers 

through  trap-nesting 
and 

pedigreed  breeding 


rHe 


it  INHERITED  QUALITY 


Buy.  .  .rely  on  COBB-O-LINKS 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  Phone 


PEDIGREED  CHICKS 

Dept.  607 

Concord,  Mass.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


nro 


WHITTAKER’S 


• . ^  *  f . . . 

|  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  WHITE  CROSS  \ 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  CROSSBREED 
TOPS  POULTRY  NEWS 

Be  the  first  In  your  locality  to  cash  in  on 
Whittaker's  new  and  exclusive  Crossbreed. 

WHITTAKER  FARMS  •  HTBRIO  TOP  CROSS 

•  TOPS  IN  PRODUCTION 

As  high  as  90%  production — Consistent  layers 

•  TOPS  IN  EGG  QUALITY 

Prolific  Producers  of  Big  Brown  (not  tinted) 
Eggs. 

•  TOPS  IN  LIVABILITY 

Tough,  Hybrid  Vigor  in  both  growing  and 
laying  stages. 

•  TOPS  IN  APPEARANCE 

Pure  white,  no  undercolor.  Looks  like  a 
White  Leghorn. 

When  you  order  your  Whittaker's  New  Hamp- 
shires,  include  a  trial  order  of  this  New  Hybrid 
Top  Cross.  Quantity  is  Limited  so  order  NOW. 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 


WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  25, 


STRATHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  •  "made-to-order" 
bird  tor  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hal  Icross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87% 
production, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Your  Time  is 
Slipping 
Rapidly 

If  you  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of 
the  high  egg  prices 
which  are  almost 
bound  to  materialize 
within  the.  next 
twelve  months,  you'd 
better  order  your 
chicks  today.  If  your 
laying  house  is  empty  next  fall  and  winter 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high,  you  will  really 
be  kicking  yourself. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  bird.  We  are  not 
100%  satisfied  with  it  ourselves  and  never 
will  be.  We  get  practically  no  complaints  at 
all  anymore  on  livability  of  our  birds,  either 
as  chicks  or  in  the  laying  house.  We  have  a 
bird  that  will  lay  for  a  long  time,  15  to  17 
months  of  heavy  egg  production  during  the 
first  laying  period.  Our  bird  comes  up  in  egg 
size  just  a  hair  too  slowly  but  will  usually  lay 
a  lot  more  quickly  but  fizzle  out  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  before  the  price  of  eggs 
really  gets  high.  During  the  period  of  highest 
egg  prices  our  birds  are  laying  practically  all 
large  eggs  and  lay  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

It  won't  cost  you  anything  to  read  our 
catalog.  I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting. 
Please  send  a  card  today  or  if  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  you  want  to  raise  our  chicks,  please 
call  us  on  the  phone  today  and  we  will  book 
your  order  and  you  can  send  us  a  check. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets.. $34  per  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets . $28  per  100 

Heavy  Breed  Straight  Run . $17  per  100 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  HIGH  LIVABILITY 
Write  for  Special  Price  on  Cockerels 

Breeders  from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  All  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

NELLIE  HUESTED,  PROP. 
PHONE  GREENVILLE  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Ited-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  MC  A  LIST  E  R  V I LLE,  PA. 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production,  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
pur  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100' x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1178 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  34f h  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


-  iiibbc  mursc.  muixtY  r  n  U  m  POULTRY1 

America’s  leading  poultry  magazine  tells  how 
issue  packed  with  latest  advice,  helpful  ideas  Bar 
rates:  9  months  25c;  48  months  $1.  Subscribe  TOD 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  20?  MT.  MORRIS, 


lional  elements  that  enhance  hatch- 
ability.  Being  stingy  about  buying 
breeder  mash  may  be  just  the  thing 
that  prevents  your  eggs  from  hatch¬ 
ing  well  and  in  turn  throws  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  whole  program.  The 
feed  on  which  they  are  grown  is  just 
as  important  as  the  feed  they  eat 
later.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  a 
poorly  raised  flock  of  females  and 
make  good  breeders  of  them  just  by 
treating  them  to  breeder  mashes 
when  the  hatching  season  rolls 
around.  The  feeding  job  starts 
earlier. 

All-mash  Feeding 

There  have  been  many  debates 
about  all-mash  feeding  as  compared 
with  mash  and  grain.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  all-mash  is  the  most 
dependable.  A  skillful  feeder  handl¬ 
ing  his  own  birds  and  with  experi¬ 
ence  can  do  a  swell  job  with  mash 
and  grain  but,  for  the  average  egg 
producer,  all  mash  is  more  foolproof 
because  there  is  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  the  feed  out  of  balance. 

After  you  get  the  chickens  raised 
and  in  the  mood  to  lay,  don’t  insult 
them  by  making  it  hard  for  them  to 
find  a  place  to  put  their  eggs.  Ample 
nests  conveniently  located  are  a  good 
investment;  keep  them  clean,  not 
only  because  the  hens  might  like 
them  better,  but  because  it  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  later.  No  hatchery 
likes  to  set  dirty  eggs.  Most  hatcher¬ 
ies  do  not  like  you  to  wash  the  eggs 
either.  Aside  from  making  you  an 
extra  chore,  it.  also  removes  some  of 
the  original  bloom  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  each  egg,  and  therefore 
deterioration  can  take  place  faster. 
Some  hatcheries  say  these  washed 
eggs  are  like  hidden  stink  bombs  for 
they  blow  up  inside  the  incubators 
and  in  general  become  a  nuisance.  If 
you  keep  them  clean,  you  make 
everybody  happy.  Cool  them  and 
pack  them  soon  as  you  can  after  they 
are  laid.  One  gathering  of  eggs  a  day 
is  a  foolish  saving  of  labor.  If  the 


cases  are  cooled  before  the  eggs  are 
put  in,  the  eggs  retain  some  of  their 
original  value;  also,  keep  the  cases 
in  a  reasonably  moist  place,  not 
damp,  just  cool  and  moist.  Then  the 
cases  won’t  rob  so  much  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  out  of  the  egg.  Ideal  temperature 
for  holding  hatching  eggs  is  about  50 
to  55  degrees.  Do  not  hold  them  too 
long.  After  one  week  most  ail  eggs 
start  to  lose  their  power.  Pack  them 
in  cases  with  the  point  ends  down: 
otherwise  you  break  the  air  cells  and 
the  eggs  won’t  hatch. 

Grade  Hatching  Eggs 

The  hatchery  likes  the  eggs  graded. 
You  cannot  get  top  prices  for  mar¬ 
ket  eggs  by  just  sending  them  in  as¬ 
sorted  sizes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  give  the  hatchery  the 
eggs  carefully  graded,  too. 

If  bronchitis  gets  into  the  flock 
after  the  birds  have  started  to  lay,  do 
not  expect  them  to  ever  produce 
good  hatching  eggs.  The  best  bet  is 
to  vaccinate  before  production  starts. 
It  is  wise  to  market  the  flock  for 
meat  if  bronchitis  catches  them  after 
laying  has  started.  Newcastle  has  a 
similar  effect  upon  egg  quality 
though  not  as  severe. 

Producing  hatching  eggs  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  much  higher  class  program 
than  producing  market  eggs.  The  in¬ 
vestment  is  greater  and  the  chances 
for  profit  are  greater.  By  the  same 
token,  so  are  the  chances  for  loss.  If 
one  is  a  mediocre  poultryman  get¬ 
ting  rather  irregular  results  with 
chickens,  do  not  turn  to  hatching 
egg  production  as  a  way  out.  You  will 
find  that  a  poultryman  can  go  broke 
faster  producing  hatching  eggs  than 
any  other  way,  if  he  is  bent  in  that 
direction. 

There’s  always  room  at  the  top  of 
the  industry.  It  is  the  mediocre  area 
that  the  poultry  industry  is  most 
overcrowded.  You  can  make  money 
producing  hatching  eggs  if  you  turn 
out  the  right  kind. 

Pennsylvania  Robert  R.  Parks 


Pheasant  Chicks  For  4-F[’ers 


A  pheasant  hunter’s  “paradise”? 
The  state’s  4-H’ers,  sportsmen  and 
the  State  Conservation  Department 
are  working  together  toward  that 
goal  through  a  4-H  pheasant  manage¬ 
ment  project  aimed  to  keep  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  pheasants  in  line  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  sportsmen.  During  the  past 
six  years,  8,500  4-H’ers  received  300,- 
000  day-old  chicks  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department.  They  raised  and  re¬ 
leased  more  than  200,000,  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  chicks. 

Each  4-H’er  who  enrolls  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  must  have  a  screened  yard  which 
allows  10  square  feet  of  space  for 
each  bird,  a  brooder  house,  and  a 
suitable  brooder.  In  late  May  or  early 
June,  the  4-H  boy  or  girl  receives  35 


chicks  to  raise  to  an  age  of  seven 
weeks.  At  least  once  during  that 
time,  the  district  game  protector  vis¬ 
its  the  project.  The  pheasants  are 
then  released  on  unposted  lands 
under  the  supervision  of  the  4-H 
Club  agent,  game  protector,  and 
sportsmen. 

The  program  provides  the  young¬ 
sters  with  a  first  hand  chance  to 
gain  an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  wildlife.  Indirectly,  the  pro¬ 
ject  helps  to  further  better  rural- 
urban  relationships.  Both  sportsmen 
and  4-H’ers,  through  their  common 
interest  in  pheasants,  learn  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cooperation  between 
hunters  and  farmers  for  the  wisest 
use  of  our  state’s  natural  resources. 


Edward  Purington  (13),  4 -H’er  from  Gansevoort,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  8,500  boys  and  girls  who  cooperate  with  sportsmen  and  the  State 
Conservation  Department  in  4-H  pheasant  management  projects.  Here 
Edward  puts  day-old  pheasant  chicks  under  an  infra-red  brooder. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week,  we  are 
hatching  the  nicest 
White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  you'e  ever  seen. 

Also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds 
— all  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in 
America.  These  high 
production  Sunnybrook 
Chicks  will  guarantee 
your  profit  on  the  ex¬ 
pected  higher  Summer 
and  Fall  egg  prices. 

Order  Now.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  today,  for  our  special  bargain  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

|  We  can  deliver  as 
W’WTlEmaiaHPHk^  A  small  an  order  as  25, 
or  as  big  as  25,000 
or  more  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Started  Pullets 
or  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets)  at 
different  ages  up  to 
ready-to-lay — ail  from 
the  leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America. 
Write,  wire  or  phone 
for  our  list  of  differ¬ 
ent  aged  Started  Pul¬ 
lets  now  available  for  immediate  delivery. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  “COURSE 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1955  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNN  YBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  2  —  PHONE  8-1611  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  FOR 
FUTURE  BONUS  DOLLARS 

Lowered  competition  MUST  bring  higher  egg 
prices.  Be  prepared  for  this  rise  in  prices  by 
replacing  stock  which  will  soon  be  below  pro¬ 
duction  standards  with  “Proven-Profit'’  Parmenter 
Clicks.  You’ll  be  right  there  "on-the-spot’’ 
when  egg  demand  exceeds  supply. 

1954  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST.  NEW  YORK 

Parmenter  Beds  led  all  other  heavies  in  egg 
production  in  three  years’  records. 

1954  RANDAM  SAMPLE  TEST,  CALIFORNIA 

Net  income  for  Parmenter  Beds  in  1954  was 
$4.51  per  bird  with  $4.64  averaged  over  three 
years  and  $4.84  over  five  years. 

PARMENTER  CHICKS  PRODUCE  at  a  PROFIT 

Send  today  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Price  List 
showing  all  Five  Parmenter  Breeds  &  Crosses. 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


’s  How  to  Profit; 

9  Buy  Quality 
Chicks,  Market 
Quality  Eggs- 

•  Start  Chicks 
Early,  Get  More 
Eggs  When  Prices 
Are  Highest. 

•  New!  Free  Catalog! 

•  Early  order  discount  until  April  1. 

Allen  H.  BULKLEY  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Z*mmaw 

'  WHITE 1 
^HORHS 


THE  HEN  YARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  in¬ 
cubator  hatch.  The  eggs  put  in  it 
are  fertile,  but  the  chicks  die  in  the 
shell  after  they  start  to  pip  out.  I 
have  been  running  it  at  102  degrees 
F.  Is  that  right?  The  chicks  do  not 
start  to  pip  the  shells  until  21  days. 
Is  that  too  long?  Would  a  wet  bulb 
thermometer  be  better  to  use? 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  z. 

If  the  eggs  in  your  incubator  do 
not  start  hatching  before  the  21st 
day,  the  temperature  has  been  too 
low.  When  a  hatch  is  normal,  some 
eggs  should  be  picked  open  either 
late  in  the  19th  day  or  shortly  there¬ 
after.  By  the  21st  day  all  the  chicks 
should  be  hatched. 

I  would  recommend  your  raising' 
the  temperature  at  least  one  degree, 
or  to  a  point  where  the  thermometer 
will  register  103  degrees  at  the  top 
of  the  eggs.  If  the  thermometer 
hangs  above  the  eggs  completely,  a 
reading  of  104  degrees  will  not  be 
out  of  line.  Also,  you  might  check 
your  thermometer  against  a  clinical 
thermometer  for  accuracy.  I  am  as¬ 
suming  in  these  recommendations 
that  you  have  an  incubator  without 
any  fan  or  forced  ventilation. 

A  wet  bulb  thermometer  will  not 
be  of  any  particular  value  under 
your  conditions.  Simply  supply  a  pan 
of  water  continuously,  and  then 
sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water 
when  the  chicks  start  to  pick.  More 
moisture  is  needed  right  at  hatching 
time  than  at  any  other  period  during 
incubation. 


Produced  S3. 82  Net  Income 

per  bird  over  feed  and  thick  costs 
at  1953  N.Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D.  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
9T  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
'ow  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
!ee“  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4(4  lb.  feed 
in.aae  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
lock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
w  th  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

<!44  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A  Market  Hers 

Please  define  the  term  “market 
hen.”  In  other  words,  just  when  does 
a  pullet  become  a  hen,  marketwise? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  s. 

Regarding  the  definition  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  hen,  the  present  market  situ¬ 
ation  is  such  that  a  young  pullet  is 
considered  to  be  a  hen  any  time 
after  she  comes  into  production,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  age.  However,  there 
is  a  definite  market  for  young  pullets 
just  before  they  start  to  lay  when 
they  are  in  their  prime  physical  con¬ 
dition.  After  egg  production  starts, 
the  bird  is  classified  as  a  hen  even 
though  she  has  not  been  producing 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  This  par¬ 
ticular  situation  is  somewhat  tied  up 
with  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
plenty  of  chickens  in  the  country. 
Some  years  ago  no  one  raised  any 
serious  objections  to  a  young  pullet, 
even  though  she  had  been  producing 
for  a  short  time.  Possibly  another 
problem  should  be  considered  here: 
that  people  are  hatching  these  pullet 
chicks  at  any  season  of  the  year  and 
therefore  young  pullets  that  have 
not  started  to  lay  can  be  obtained 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  This 
puts  a  premium  on  such  birds,  to  the 
detriment  of  pullets  that  have  actu¬ 
ally  come  into  production. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

the  bird  that  meets 
today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 


■  ■ 


. . .  more  eggs  of  less  cost 
4W  Kiglier  livability  without  pampering 


@  This  year  you  need  proven  profit 
making  values  in  the  inheritance  of  every 
chick  you  buy.  You  need  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  Balanced-bred  for  34  years. 
They  give  fast,  uniform  growth,  vigor 
and  vitality,  early  maturity.  They  have 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  large  egg 


size,  resistance  to  leukosis,  and  low  laying 
house  mortality.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on- 
time  delivery  of  healthy  chicks.  Every 
chick  sold  is  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of 
Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 


HUBBARD  mfarn  FARMS 

. . . _  w 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 


Spraddled  Legs  in 
Young  Guineas 

My  young  guineas  have  developed 
spraddled  legs.  The  incubator  in 
which  they  were  hatched  has  a  tin 
floor.  Could  this  be  the  cause?  What 
do  you  suggest?  r.  w. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  spraddled  legs  on  the  young 
guineas  pi’obably  were  caused  by  the 
smooth  tin  floor  on  the  bottom  of 
the  incubator.  You  should  cover  this 
with  burlap  or  some  type  of  cloth 
that  will  give  the  young  birds  a 
chance  to  stand  up  easily,  or  else 
you  should  build  a  wire  tray  to  fit 
I  in  the  incubator.  Spraddled  legs  can 
.  also  develop  in  young  turkey  poults 
!  if  they  do  not  have  something  which 
!  their  feet  can  grasp  to  keep  them 
1  from  sliding  in  all  directions. 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS, 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks.  We 
offer  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  for  stamina,  livability,  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  profits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  fur  liigh  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  conversion,  top  meat  quality. 
Bullets  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
production. 

They’re  backed  by  44  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

BOUTE  25,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


.Mllllllllll 
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Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

FOR  MEAT  — Our  Meat  -  Bred 
Barred  Rocks  are  ideal  for  broil¬ 
ers  or  caponettes.  Premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

FOR  EGGS —  Our  Hi-Production 
Sex-Links  (Red- Rocks)  have  hy¬ 
brid  vigor — they're  very  profit¬ 
able  for  market  eggs. 

Chicks  Straight  -  Run  Or  Sexed 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattieboro.  Vt. 


“fl  Blue  Chip  Stock”  jjjj 
NOTED  FOR  MONEY  -  MAKING  = 

PERFORMANCE  E 

Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  IZZ 
cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  ” 
year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  ~ 
greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have  “ 
been  relying  on?  The  answer  is,  “of  ~ 
course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as  — 
hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  — 
ed  poultrymen  have  done — and  depend  — 
on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  = 
to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  “ 
baby  chick  investment.  ZZ 

Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  — 
baby  chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  — 
present  strain  of  birds  must  increase  — 

_ -  their  egg  production  more  than  10  — 

“  percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  “ 
~  which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  — 

—  year-out  from  STERN’S  “Longevity”  tZ 

—  LEGHORNS.  ~ 

E  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  “ 

—  PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  — 

— miiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumk? 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

9  STERN’S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 

Eggs! 

9  StERN'S  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match¬ 
less  Meat  Quality! 

STERNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  The  Best 
“All-Purpose”  Bird  Today! 

STERN'S  SEX  LINKS  —  None  Better  in  This 
E-gg  Strain  Class! 

U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor¬ 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 
and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


MEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  G  0  NAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
targe  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 
p  *  v  m  n  M  n  S  THOMAS 


Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


Also  pullorum  clean  chicks 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full 

SCHWEGLER’S 

207  NORTHAMPTON, 


5-WEEKS  OLD 
$60.00  PER  100 
F.O.B.  BUFFALO 
for  eggs  or  meat,  includ- 
and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
information  upon  request. 

HATCH 2RY 

BUFFALO  8.  N.  Y. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


SSPCQflCJo 

^'TeRqcks 


S//rc£  /8S3 

Sexed  PULLET  CHICKS  $22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

Order  your  chicks  for  laying  flock  replacement  at 
these  low  prices.  Famous  for  livability,  stamina,  high 
flock  averages.  Also  cockerels  and  straight  run 
chicks  for  meat. 

CIRCULAR  FREE  —  WRITE  TODAY 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


LOOK! 


10  EXTRA  SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
inn  VALUES  CHICKS 

lliv  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WITH 
EVERY 


._  r-  .  ..  additional  Cost  Chicks  Shipped  Any  Time.  Mt.  Healthy  special  egg  breeding 

builds  heaUhy  chickl  U,“t  rea  pay  off  -  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big  fluffy  chicks 
weekly  lOflS  live  deUvery  Shipped  F.O.B.  our  hatchery.  Order  now.  Don  :  delay 

PRICES  PER  T 

Barred  &  \Yh.  Rocks,  Beds,  Non-Sexed 


vil.  nunis,  QV 

Hampshires . 


Wyandottes. 

YYyanhamps,  Roekhamps,  Hamprocks, 
Corn  shliamps,  Cormshrocks. 

Delaw arehamps.  Arbor  A.  Wh.  Bocks. 

Large  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns... 

Brown  Leghorns,  Austra- 

Whites,  Anconas,  Minorcas . 

S.  L.  Wyan,  Australorps, 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons . 


Pullets 

$19.90 


100 
Cockerels 


12.50 

13.95 

14.95 
14.95 


19.90 

29.90 

31.90 

21.90 


$11.95 

13.90 

3.95 

3.95 

13.90 


dll  Per  100 
9  S •3«left  overs 

ALL  HEAVIES,  NO 
LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS.  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE.  N  O 
EXTRA  CHICKS. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12— $3.75  50— $13.50 
25— $7.25  10O— $25.00 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 


DEPT.  R 


MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


March  5,  1955 


195 


HRS!  BROILERS 


Taken  at  random  from  G, 000-bird  flock,  Wcne  Leghorns  out 
laid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  31st  N.  Y 
State  (L.  I.)  Contest.  268  egg  average  per  hen.  350 
days.  In  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  ’53-1954  Tests, 

30  Wcne  Leghorns  averaged  262.2  eggs  per  hen.  2  out 
of  3  laid  250  to  320  eggs.  All  pullets  taken  at  random 
as  in  Random  Sample  Tests.  Write  for  other  official 
test  records.  Also  investigate  Wene-Ames  Incross  Hy¬ 
brids  401  for  snow-white  eggs;  Wene  Silver  Columbian 
EGGcross  pullets  —  sensational  brown  egg  layers; 
other  new  egg  types. 

New  Wene  Cornish-White  Rock 
Silver  Brood  Meat  Cross 

for  BROILERS.  Also  Wene  Dominant- White  MEAT 
cross  White  Rocks  —  Hampshires  for  MEAT.  Top 
most  Chickcn-of-Tomorrow-winning  strains. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  specialized  egg  and  meat  breeding  for  commercial 
producers.  Postcard  will  do. 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  C-3 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


A  TRULY 
OUTSTANDING 
VALUE! 


Here’s  Your  chance  fo  get  genuine  DeWitt's 
5-0  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Poults  at 
this  amazingly  low  price.  Write  at  once  for 
delivery  dates. 


OeWitt  poults  are  U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Typhoid  Clean.  98%  Livability  guaranteed 
for  1  O  days. 

Also  Available  — 

A.  O.  SMITH  B.  B.  WHITES 

The  All-Purpose  Medium  White  — » 

WAHKEEN  WHITES. 

The  Improved  Beltsville  Type  — 


DeWitt’s  Zeeland  Hatchery 
Ph.  2133  Zeeland,  Mich.  ( 


PENN  A. -U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


FREE 

CATALOG < 


«TtoPon£^ 


PROFIT  PROVEN 
63  YEARS  SM 

Top  performers  In  egg  con¬ 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eggs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links; 
White  Crosses. 


For  Superb  Eating  This  Fall  &  Winter 

ORDER  YOUR  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
STARTED  CAPONS  NOW 


Chicks  and  Started  Birds  in  Other  Breeds  Also 
Available.  For  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 


Write  Today  to  — 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 


P.  O.  BOX  71-R.  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


BABY  GEES 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

s - lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

"pREE  A  weeks.  Easiest.  Fastest, 
1  "  cheapest  to  grow — live 
longest,  fewest  diseases; 


G0L0EN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1R)  Hampton,  Conn. 


(ratcAow 


Geese  ::  Ducks  ::  Eggs 


Dewlap  Toulouse,  Embden,  African,  Buff,  Sebastapol; 
White  and  Brown  Chinese,  Geese  eggs  $1.00  each. 
Giant  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff,  Crested  White,  Blue 
Swede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Blach  East  India;  White, 
Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys;  White,  Fawn  and  White 
Indian  Runner.  Mallards,  Duck  eggs  25  cents  each. 
A  very  limited  number  of  Goslings  and  Ducklings. 


I.  T.  STAINES  N.  CHIU,  N.  Y. 


GRAVBILLS  LEGHORNS-EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

For  more  profit  in  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh. 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps.  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  6.  _ COCOLAMUS,  PA, 


Buy  Parmenter  Started  Chicks 

4  to  10  weeks  old.  Get  the  jump  on  competition. 
These  chicks  come  into  production  in  time  to  com¬ 
mand  highest  summer  and  fall  egg  prices.  Limited 
number  of  these  started  chicks  available. 

Write  or  Telephone  Us  Now! 
PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  ST, _ FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


By  raising  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  trying  out  new  ideas 

We  Can  Sell  More  Poultry 


How  can  we  sell  more  turkey  and 
chicken  meat?  What  can  be  done  to 
increase  customer  satisfaction  and 
thereby  raise  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
peat  sales?  What  new  ideas  or  meth¬ 
ods  will  help  us  to  meet  the  object¬ 
ives  posed  by  these  questions? 

There  are  at  least  two  positive 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  desired 
answers:  (1)  A  revitalized  attitude 
about  our  personal  standards  for  our 
products.  (2)  A  reconsideration  of  the 
human  element  in  poultry  proces¬ 
sing. 

What  is  our  attitude  about  the 
standard  of  quality  for  our  products? 
Each  producer-processor  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  consumer  has  a  set  of 
standards  which  he  expects  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  meet.  His  present  customers 
also  have  a  set  of  standards  which 
they  anticipate  in  the  products  they 
buy.  Standards  are  flexible  and 
change,  and  most  of  the  time  they 
become  more  exacting.  Therefore, 
each  processor  has  to  set  the  stan¬ 
dards  -for  his  product  high  enough 
so  that  he  secures  a  high  percentage 
of  repeat  sales  from  his  present  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  addition,  his  customers 
must  get  satisfaction  great  enough 
from  his  products  to  cause  them  to 
voluntarily  tell  their  friends  about 
the  poultry  they  bought  and  enjoyed 
so  much.  Good  news  about  poultry 
meat  products,  and  particularly  tur¬ 
keys,  travels  fast  and  far.  Why? 
Because  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  products 
many  consumers  buy. 

In  order  for  our  businesses  to  grow, 
as  most  people  would  have  them  do, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
J  static.  If  new  faces  are  not  constant- 
|  ly  coming  to  your  sales  room,  if  most 
i  of  the  people  to  whom  you  have  sold 
poultry  in  the  past  do  not  return, 

!  you  had  better  begin  to  ask  yourself 
some  questions  about  your  standards 
of  quality  for  your  products  Your 
standards  are  what  you  make  them, 
but  they  must  meet  the  consumer  de¬ 
mands.  Well  fleshed  birds  with  good 
fat  covering,  properly  and  complete¬ 
ly  plucked,  have  eye  appeal.  Lungs, 
crop,  trachea,  testis,  ovaries  and 
water  removed  from  the  body  cavity 
or  parts  will  also  appeal  to  many.  A 
neat,  clean  carcass  is  fast  becoming  a 
major  requirement. 


The  human  element  in  poultry  pro¬ 
cessing  plays  a  big  part  in  increas¬ 
ing  sales  of  poultry  meat.  Stand  back 
from  the  work  and  take  a  long  look 
at  your  processing  procedures.  Con¬ 
sider  the  steps  taken  needlessly,  the 
ease  of  handling  the  product,  the 
way  it  is  handled.  Does  the  help  you 
employ  understand  your  procedures? 
Did  you  take  sufficient  time  to  really 
show  them  how  you  expect  a  certain 
procedure  to  be  done?  Are  you  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  them  as  individ¬ 
uals  to  show  and  tell  them  why  it  is 
essential  that  a  job  be  done  a  certain 
way?  Have  you  considered  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  you  and  your 
help  work?  Is  fatigue  reduced  to  the 
normal  expected  minimum?  The 
help,  when  they  are  part  of  a  team 
of  cooperating  individuals,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  objectives  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  make  a  big  difference.  Their 
work  is  more  efficient  and  of  a  higher 
calibre  and,  as  a  result,  their  efforts 
do  a  great  deal  toward  increasing 
sales.  The  products  they  process  are 
properly  handled  and  have  great 
consumer  appeal. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 


Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J 

QUALITY  POULTS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

REDUCED  PRICES:  Thompson  Broadwhites,  Medium 
and  Large  Size  Strains.  Doctor  Thompson  has  awarded 
us  a  Franchise.  We  also  have  the  finest  type  Large 
Broadbreast  Bronze  produced  from  direct  Nicholas 
Stock.  Prices  and  Picture  Folders  on  Request. 
THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS 
CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

ROBART  FARM  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

Poults  with  bred  in  vigor  and  livability.  15  years 
of  selective  and  pedigree  breeding  have  established 
a  strain  of  top  quality,  profit  producing  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  birds  with  outstanding  records  for 
livability  and  early  maturity. 

Write  for  price  list  and  literature. 
ROBART  FARMS,  W.  WILLI  NGTON,  CONN. 

Double  Breasted  Bronze 

Lovelace  Strain.  Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion 
at  Penna.  Farm  Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4  cents 
premium  on  market.  Also  Keithley  and  Lyons  Strain 
Pouits.  Poults  January  to  July. 

WILA  TURKEY  FARM, _ WILA,  PENNA. 

BETTER  BELTS:  Specialists  9th  year  offer  original 

excellent  type.  Stock  introduced  yearly  from  U.S.D.A. 
Experimental  Station.  Pouits  and  eggs  available  from 
flock  mating  and  special  pen  from  station. 
Marston’s  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  6-2171 

Meadowbrook  U.S.  Dept.  Agri.  Beltsville  Broadbreasts. 

Faster,  Bigger,  growth  on  less  feed.  Pa.  Pullorum-Ty- 
phoid  clean.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

CM  1 1*  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
lSIiS  SL  IT  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House,  list.  1888. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  foundation,  special  selected 
bloodtested  breeders.  Priced  in  line  with  the  times. 

Circular  FREE.  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM, 
ROUTE  5, _ McA  LIST  E  R  V I LLE,  PA. 


/''MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ed  j 

l] 


Stuck*  s 


R.  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  4 
Wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching. 

All  Eggs  Produced  From  Our  Own  Breeders. 
STUCK’S  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenveiders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 
MURRAY  MCMURRAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City.  Iowa 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  White  Leghorns 

Our  29th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets,  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shelienberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  *  U&V 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


5  EXTRA  CHICKS  $2.49  Per  100 

Bloodtested.  AAAA  Surplus.  No  Culls.  Cripples.  30  breeds,  including 
Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottea,  Hampehiree.  Minorca*,  Leghorns.  Auetra 
Whitea.  Delhampe,  $696.  Pulleta,  $12.96  Hearten.  $6  86.  Mtxud. 
$4.86,  Leftovers.  $249,  FREE  Catalog,  fob  alive 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  73  CLINTON,  MO. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 

Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUSTI  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 

GUINEAS 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10;  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00:  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM.  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


$695 


BUSH’S  <HI<K 

ore**,  Hampa.  Lera 


Rock*.  ft.  edit 
Wyand.  Mint 
Auatra  Whites.  Surplus 


eg*.  .  . 

AAAA.  Bloodtested  $•>  96,  Pulleu.$i2  96.  Heavies.  $5  36.  Mixed. i-l  95* 
Leftovera.Sl  96.  No  Culls.  Cripples,  2b  Breeds,  fob  Free  catalogs 

BUSH  HATCHERIES,  72  CLINTON,  MISSOURI' 

SAVE  30° o  TO  50°o  ON  CHICKS.  Great  Laying  Leg- 

orns,  80°o  or  better  laying  for  months,  15  months 
aying  period.  Super  Hampshire  Reds,  Rocks.  Larger 
rofits.  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  free  literature. 
RAIL’S  END  PLTY  FARM,  Gordonsviile,  Virginia 


-  PEAFOWL  —  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  - 

ihouldered.  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health, 
■airs  1954,  $30;  1953.  $45;  heed  this  Spring. 

t.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - ■ 

lexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
II-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.  O,  D. 


IEW  HAMPSHIRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS  Also  three 
eek  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
IECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


IABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses.  All  Heavies, 
lo  Leghorns.  $6-100;  $!  I  -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
'LINE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN.  PA. 


UCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25, 
ouens  $50.  Less  100.  add  2c  ca.  Toulouse.  Wh.,  Brown 
hina  Goslings.  Chicks.  Zetts  Pity.  Frn.,  Drifting,  Pa. 


GOSLINGS  —  MASSIVE  EMDEN  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH  2,  VA. 


;  PILGRIM  GOSLINGS.  Start  right  with  superior  strain 
of  best  breed.  Large,  fast  growing,  husky  pairs  $3.00. 

Minimum  two  pairs.  SNIVELY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ' 


More  Feed  Mixed 

in  1954 

Four  per  cent  more  feed  was 
manufactured  last  year  than  in  1953, 
according  to  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Assn.  The  total  out¬ 
put  for  the  year  was  35  million  tons. 
This  was  30  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
concentrate  feed  requirements;  70  per 
cent  of  the  feed  used  on  American 
farms  was  home  grown  and  home 
mixed.  The  reasons  for  the  increased 
use  of  manufactured  feed  are  new 
developments  in  animal  nutrition, 
improvement  in  feeding  practices  and 
an  increase  of  animal  units  on  farms. 
The  feed  industry  is  now  among  the 
top  10  American  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

Of  all  the  feed  manufactured  last 
year,  61.5  per  cent  was  for  poultry, 
18.4  per  cent  for  dairy  cattle,  10.2 
per  cent  for  swine,  5.3  per  cent  for 
beef  and  sheep  and  4.6  per  cent  for 
miscellaneous  animals.  From  the 
poultry  feed  manufactured,  27.5  per 
cent  went  to  broilers  and  8.5  per 
cent  to  turkeys. 

Pig  feed  accounted  for  23  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  four  per  cent  increase, 
beef  13  per  cent,  turkeys  nine  per 
cent  and  broilers  three  per  cent. 
The  manufacture  of  dairy  feed  was 
off  eight  per  cent.  With  the  increase, 
1954  became  the  year  of  greatest 
feed  manufacture.  Five  years  ago,  it 
was  about  28.5  million  tons. 
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CHICK 
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“But,  Alice,  in  all  this  snow,  how 
am  I  supposed  to  see  a  loose  White 
Leghorn!” 


For  further  information  and  free  literature,  write: 
Wirthmore  Feeds,  Malden  48,  Mass. 
Wirthmore  Feed  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Good  Turkey  Management 


Part  II 

Turkey  breeders  may  find  it 
worthwhile  to  test  toms  for  their 
mating  ability  before  making  up  the 
regular  breeding  pens.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  important  for  the  heavy 
varieties  than  for  the  light  varieties. 

Due  to  the  relatively  low  level  of 
the  heritability  of  hatchability  (the 
number  of  poults  hatched  per  100 
eggs  incubated),  progeny  testing  is 
necessary  to  improve  hatchability  in 
any  turkey  breeding  flock. 

Except  for  gross  mismanagement  in 
brooding  poults  or  a  severe  disease 
epidemic  beyond  the  control  of  the 
grower,  the  most  important  factor 
affecting  returns  from  turkey  meat 
production  is  the  rate  of  the  growth 
of  the  poults.  Broad-breasted  Bronze 
poults  grow  faster  than  Beltsville 
Whites  and  thus  utilize  feed  more 
efficiently;  they  make  a  greater  gain 
in  weight  per  pound  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  On  the  other  hand,  since  they 
are  adapted  to  broiler  and  fryer 
production  and  lay  better  than  Broad- 
breasted  Bronze,  Beltsville  White 
poults  can  be  produced  the  year 
’round. 

The  second  most  important  factor 
in  raising  poults  is  management. 
After  securing  the  best  quality 
poults  obtainable,  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  numerous  details  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  caring  for  the  flock  will  then 
pretty  much  determine  the  number 
and  quality  of  birds  you  will  have 
available  for  marketing. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  all 
turkey  growers  to  learn  of  the 
marked  progress  made  in  brooding 
and  rearing  poults  during  the  past 
16  years.  In  1937,  an  average  of  only 
73  turkeys  was  raised  per  100  poults 
brooded  whereas  in  1953  an  average 
of  91  turkeys  was  raised  per  100 
brooded. 

At  hatching  time,  poults  have 
poorer  vision  than  chicks,  are  more 
temperamental,  and  they  require 
more  careful  attention,  especially 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
brooding  period.  The  brooder  house 
should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
thoroughly  and  the  brooders  should 
be  operating  properly  before  the 
poults  are  taken  to  the  brooding 
quarters.  The  litter  should  be  about 
two  inches  deep  and  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible  throughout  the  brooding 
period  to  keep  disease  organisms  and 
parasites  at  a  minimum. 

For  the  first  week  in  brooding, 
the  temperature,  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  surface  of  the  litter,  should  be 
about  100  degrees  F.  for  Beltsville 
Whites  and  about  95  degrees  for 
Broad-breasted  Bronze.  The  temper¬ 
ature  should  be  lowered  about  5 
degrees  each  week,  depending  upon 
the  season  and  prevailing  weather 
conditions,  until  about  70  is  reached. 

For  the  first  few  days,  a  guard  or 
ring  made  of  wire  netting  or  roofing 
paper  should  be  placed  around  the 
hover  of  the  brooder  to  prevent  the 
poults  from  getting  too  far  away 


from  the  source  of  heat.  The  guard 
should  be  far  enough  away  from  the 
brooder  to  allow  feeders  and  water- 
ers  to  be  placed  on  the  inside.  After 
about  10  days,  the  guard  can  be  re¬ 
moved;  then  roosts  should  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

By  all  means,  avoid  overcrowding 
the  poults.  They  grow  fast  and,  if  not 
given  plenty  of  room  as  they  grow, 
may  have  trouble  getting  enough  to 
eat  and  drink.  The  litter  may  be¬ 
come  soggy.  Up  to  about  150  poults 
per  brooder  normally  gives  best  re¬ 
sults;  large  commercial  growers  of¬ 
ten  use  larger  brooding  units.  howr- 
ever.  At  any  rate,  up  to  about  eight 
weeks,  allow  at  least  one  square  foot 
(one  and  one-half  square  feet  is 
better)  of  floor  space  or  combined 
floor  and  porch  space. 

Poults  require  much  more  pa¬ 
tience  than  chicks  in  being  taught 
where  to  find  their  feed  and  water. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
encouraging  them  to  eat  heartily 


right  from  the  start  is  to  add  five 
pounds  of  corn  oil  to  each  100 
pounds  of  starting  mash.  Small 
feeders  are  necessary  for  the  first 
two  weeks  and  they  should  be  filled 
fairly  full,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
wastage.  Larger  feeders  are  re¬ 
quired  as  the  poults  increase  in  size. 
A  Number  10  or  12  wire  stretched 
from  end  to  end  at  the  top  of  each 
feeder  enables  the  poults  to  clean 
their  beaks  and  do  less  feather  pick¬ 
ing.  Putting  the  feeders  on  wire 
platforms  after  the  first  week  or  two 
helps  to  keep  the  litter  around  the 
feeder  from  becoming  soggy.  During 
successive  stages'  of  the  growing  pe¬ 
riod,  make  sure  of  ample  feeding 
space  by  providing  additional  feed¬ 
ers. 

A  temporary  shortage  of  water  is 
more  injurious  to  poults  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  shortage  of  feed.  The  small 
jars  or  metal  waterers  should  be 
arranged  conveniently  and  increased 
In  size  from  time  to  time. 

In  many  flocks  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment,  the  bad  habit  of  feather  pick¬ 
ing  often  becomes  a  serious  problem. 


A  satisfactory  preventive  measure  is 
to  remove  one  half  of  the  upper 
beak  at  about  eight  weeks  of  age. 
Fighting  among  partially  grown 
toms  is  reduced  in  severity  by  clip¬ 
ping  off  the  snood  at  day-old  age 
with  fingernail  scissors. 

In  some  cases,  stampeding  and 
flying  over  fences  become  problems. 
Prevention  is  accomplished  by  clip¬ 
ping  or  shearing  off  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bone  of  one  wing  (pref¬ 
erably  the  right  wing,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  processors  packing  turkeys 
for  market)  a  little  below  the  joint 
— toward  the  extremity — that  separ¬ 
ates  the  two  main  bones  of  the  wing. 
Toms  to  be  used  as  breeders  should 
not  be  treated. 

In  order  to  keep  losses  from  di¬ 
sease  at  a  minimum,  poults  should 
not  have  access  to  premises  used  by 
chickens  or  adult  turkeys.  The  more 
efficient  the  management  and  the 
less  turkeys  are  exposed  to  other 
poultry,  wild  birds,  and  other 
sources  of  disease  contamination,  the 
greater  the  success  in  raising  them. 

Morley  A.  Jull 


Wirthmore  Chick  Starter  for  1955  has  been  redesigned  and  tested 
in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions  to  bring  you  top  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Use  Chick  Starter  medicated  with 
SQ  and  Arsan  for  best  results. 

Just  a  look  at  the  tag  below  will  tell  you  why  It  Is  today’s  best  buy  for 
getting  replacements  off  to  a  fast  uniform  start. 
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The  tag  begins  the  story.  The  chicks  really  tell  it® 


March  5,  1955 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Can  you  spot  the 
BIG  LOSER 
on  this  ssoreeard  ? 
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Look  closely  -  it’s  YOU! 


Most  of  the  things  you  enjoy  in 
your  daily  life  —  your  home,  your 
car,  your  clothes,  the  food  you  eat 
—  are  available  to  you  in  such 
quantity  because  America  enjoys 
the  world’s  greatest  system  of  mass 
transportation.  And  the  better  that 
system  works,  the  better  for  you. 

But  when  that  system  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  at  its  best,  it  is 
your  loss. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  score- 
card,  only  the  railroads  among 
these  transportation  agencies  are 
meeting  all  their  true  costs  with¬ 
out  help  from  tax  money. 


And  yet,  railroads  are  subject  to 
such  laws  and  regulations,  both  in 
their  rates  and  in  their  services, 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  an  equal  basis. 

This  costs  you  money  in  two  ways 
—in  higher  taxes  and  in  higher  real 
costs  of  transportation. 

You  can  help  get  lower  real  costs— 
and  lower  taxes,  too— by  supporting 
measures,  state  and  national,  which 
will  put  all  forms  of  transportation 
on  an  equal  basis  —  and  which  will 
give  America’s  railroads  freedom 
to  compete. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


-■■■■■■IT"  SSS  -  ■'  .  . . . 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Last  November  an  agent  from 
Erie,  Pa.,  came  and  tested  me 
for  a  hearing  aid.  I  asked  him 
at  the  time  if  I  would  have  to 
keep  it  if  it  was  no  good  to  me.  He 
told  me  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
“ have  to.”  I  paid  $100  and  made 
further  payments  through  the  Union 
Bank  of  Erie  and  paid  all  but  $80. 
It  was  impossible  to  wear  the  Aid 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  could 
not  recommend  them.  They  do  not 
live  up  to  what  they  say.  I  tried  it 
and  got  too  nervous  with  it  and  told 
the  agent  to  come  and  get  it.  Before 
I  signed  the  order  he  said  he  would 
be  around  once  a  month  and  see 
how  I  got  along,  but  I  received  no 
response  to  two  or  three  letters  I 
wrote  him,  and  he  did  not  come.  I 
then  wrote  the  main  office  that  I 
would  accept  $50  less  than  I  paid 
for  it  if  they  would  take  it  back. 
Then  the  agent  called  and  took  the 
hearing  aid  away  and  wrote  me  a 
letter  saying  I  could  get  the  hearing 
aid  back  if  I  paid  the  $80.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  I  wrote  them  again  that  I  could 
not  wear  it.  v.  e.  j. 

Pennsylvania 


John  T.  Southwell,  Devon,  Penna. 
was  convicted  of  using  the  U.  S, 
mails  to  defraud.  He  was  fined  $1,600 
and  given  a  sentence  of  eight  years 
in  prison.  Southwell  advertised  a  so- 
called  “Blue  Rose”  extensively  all 
over  the  country.  He  operated  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  under  the  name  “The 
Garden  Guild  of  America,”  and  is 
said  to  have  taken  in  more  than 
$700,000  through  mail-order  sales  in 
a  year  and  a  half  in  1953.  The  so- 
called  “Blue  Rose”  was  a  common 
species  with  a  red  bloom  which  faded 
to  a  bluish  color  as  it  died.  We  had 
hundreds  of  inquiries,  and  many 
complaints.  We  printed  several  warn¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  misrepresen¬ 
tation. 


In  May  of  1954  I  bought  an  Elec- 
treat  machine  through  W.  S.  Kinch 
of  Funkstown,  Md.  About  Nov.  15th 
it  stopped  working  and  Mr.  Kinch 
took  it  to  return  to  the  factory.  He 
has  not  returned  it  to  me,  and  I  can¬ 
not  find  him.  Can  you  help  me  get 
my  machine  back?  It  cost  $24.50. 

Pennsylvania  g.  l.  s. 


The  company  states  that  the  agent 
was  an  independent  distributor  con¬ 
ducting  his  own  retail  establishment, 
purchasing  the  Aids  for  resale  and 
is  not  an  agent  or  employee  of  the 
company,  and  they  are  in  no  position 
to  dictate  or  control  his  activities  at 
the  retail  level.  They  also  state  that 
their  aids  are  not  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee  basis.  This  may  be 
a  trade  practice,  but  salesmen  defeat 
their  own  business  when  they  make 
promises  which  they  fail  to  live  up 
to  and  later  repudiate. 


The  manufacturer  advises  us  that 
they  had  many  similar  complaints 
against  salesman  Kinch  because  of 
which  they  discontinued  taking  his 
orders  and  Kinch  has  not  handled 
their  goods  for  many  months.  The 
company  specifically  advise  custom¬ 
ers  not  to  give  the  machines  to  any 
salesmen  for  repairs,  but  send  the 
machine  direct  to  the  Electreat 
Company  in  Illinois.  However,  they 
took  up  this  complaint  and  we  are 
now  advised  that  the  machine  has 
been  returned  and  is  working  well. 


I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
previous  favors  and  ask  for  advice. 
Some  time  ago  a  cattle  dealer  bought 
a  cow  from  me  promising  to  pay  if 
I  would  call  at  his  store.  After 
months  of  non-payment  I  wrote  you 
and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me 
the  money.  My  wife  and  I  are  get¬ 
ting  old.  Perhaps  you  can  help  us 
now.  We  saw  an  advertisement  of 
dogs  and  were  assured  that  the  dogs 
were  good.  We  needed  one  for  our 
cows  and  bought  one  for  $28.  She 
was  terribly  shy.  We  kept  her  tied 
up  and  could  only  touch  her  when 
we  held  her  chain.  She  will  not  come 
when  called  and  when  going  after 
cows,  she  runs  and  hides.  We  were 
assured  that  the  dog  had  been 
trained  to  run  with  the  older  dogs. 
We  cannot  get  any  satisfaction  from 
him.  Now  the  dog  has  disappeared. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  even  this 
amount.  What  can  we  do? 

Maine  e.  w.  m. 

We  received  a  reply  from  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  but  no  promise  of 
help.  As  the  dog  has  now  disap¬ 
peared,  the  dealer  is  not  willing 
to  make  an  adjustment  inasmuch  as 
he  had  urged  inspection  of  the  dog 
before  purchasing.  We  still  hope 
the  dealer  will  make  an  adjustment 
as  the  dog  did  not  come  up  to  the 
recommendations  for  it  and  the  loss 
is  considerable  in  this  case. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  ordered  Mercury  Machine  Im¬ 
porting  Corporation  and  Morse  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Supply  Corporation, 
both  of  New  York  City,  to  stop  sell¬ 
ing  sewing  machines  without  clearly 
disclosing  the  fact  that  the  machine 
heads  are  made  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  must  not  represent  that  they 
manufacture  sewing  machines  unless 
they  actually  own  and  operate  or 
control  a  manufacturing  plant.  We 
consider  this  a  wise  action  by  the 
Commission.  We  have  had  reports 
from  readers  that  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  get  repairs  when  needed 
because  the  machines  were  not  made 
in  this  country. 


The  latest  in  “get-rich-quick” 
methods  by  means  of  chain  letters  is 
called  “Bond  Bonanza”  by  the  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report.  It  reads  as 
follows:  “Getting  Rich  Quick  by 
means  of  chain  letters  is  still 
frowned  on  by  the  Post  Office,  even 
when  savings  bonds  are  used  in 
place  of  money.  The  latest  fad  re¬ 
quires  an  outlay  of  $37.50  for  two 
$25  savings  bonds.  The  buyer  gives 
one  to  his  sponsor  and  sends  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  other  to  the  person  at 
the  top  of  a  list  —  after  deleting  the 
first  name  and  adding  his  own  at  the 
bottom.  Promised  return:  838,400,  or 
$51,200  if  you  wait  10  years.”  Post¬ 
master  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  moved  to  head  off  the  new 
craze.  He  announced  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  with  possible  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  action.  Meanwhile,  sales  of 
series  E  savings  bonds  in  January 
were  the  highest  since  1946.  We 
hope  readers  will  pass  up  this 
scheme  if  they  are  approached  and 
it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  chain  letter 
schemes. 

From  time  to  time  subscribers 
write  us  of  construction  difficulties. 
Many  of  these  seem  to  arise  from 
guarantees  which  are  not  backed  by 
firms  with  sufficient  standing  in  the 
trade,  and  not  known  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  At  times  it  develops  that  a 
firm  has  gone  out  of  business  years 
before  the  “guarantee”  has  run  its 
course.  We  suggest  that  before  con¬ 
tracting  for  any  major  construction 
job  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the 
standing  of  the  firm  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  material  used.  Refer¬ 
ences  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
we  urge  our  friends  to  refuse  to  sign 
a  contract  without  reading  it,  or 
without  checking  the  whole  propo 
sition,  including  the  reputation  of 
the  concern. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Dutch  Elm  Disease  —  Past 

and  Present 
By  A.  E.  Dimond 

•  Beavers  in  the  Northwoods 
By  Willet  Randall 

•  Prepackaging  Fresh  Vege¬ 

tables 

By  Charles  E.  Eshbach 

•  True-to-Name  Nursery  Fruits 
By  A.  P.  French 

e  Bees  and  Red  Clover 
By  Harry  Haas 

•  Virus-Free  Strawberries 
By  Walter  Withrow 

•  Handling  Cherries  in  Water 
By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

@  Manure  Mulch  for  Corn 
By  H.  L.  Borst 
9  New  Chestnuts  for  Old 
By  James  E.  Lawrence 
e  Health  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
By  Russell  W.  Duck 
e  When  Fire  Breaks  Out 
By  Lettie  and  Gerald  Carson 

•  Birds  —  The  Farmer’s  Best 

Friends 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  The  Guinea  Fowl 
By  David  R.  Green 

e  Those  Bantam  Birds 
By  Roy  Van  Hoesen 


Correction 

The  champion  Corriedale  ram  at 
the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
was  shown  by  William  Kelly,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  and  the  champion  Corriedale 
ewe  by  Lowry  Smith,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  rather  than  as  reported  in  our 
February  5  issue. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones  .  4.50 

Home  Mechanics, 

Johnson  and  Newkirk .  5.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  4.24 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual  . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

°?  ®<Nerti8ing  in  this  department  20c  per 
<inn  '  name  and  address,  each  lnser- 

usftri  Dj}i‘lb  e  in  adsanc«-  When  box  number  Is 
usea,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

|  Copy  mast  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue.. 

i  '£!]!?„  dfhsrtment  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
)  ,u0i®crlb®r8'  but  do  display  advertising  or  adver- 
i  iIvSfLt  \  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


_ _  HELP  WANTED 

psychiatric  hospital  wants  fema 
Rye  New  YorkS6S  °r  attendants-  BOX  73 


1,1  state  School,  female  ward  attei 

v 13  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  p< 
7„ss  maintenance  (six  days  per  week 
Sphr,S formation,  write  Director,  Wassaic  Stat 
Sggool.  •  Wassaic.  New  York. _ 

middle  age  landscape  gardene 
conriitiSrma  1  nursery  in  Penna.  Good  workin 
tnrp  ff s'  Write  stating  salary  and  experi 

Yorker  Pen  April  lst’  EOX  5100-  Rural  Nei 


Mctrch  5,  1955 


FARMER:  Permanent.  Under  40.  Located  at 
Washington  Crossing,  New  Jersey.  Assistant 
to  capable  farm  manager.  Must  be  able  to  do 
anything  and  everything  and  be  extremely 
neat  and  careful  with  machinery.  No  milking, 
no  livestock  at  present.  Beef  cattle  planned 
for  future.  Three  room  bungalow  available. 
Answer  each  of  following  in  detail:  Experi¬ 
ence,  references,  background,  size  of  family, 
when  available,  salary  expected.  BOX  5404, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  or  single  man  for 
private  camp:  simple  cooking,  general  work 
and  guiding;  duties  not  arduous:  12  months 
pay  —  8-9  months  services;  comfortable 

cottage  on  premises.  BOX  5406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  general  farmer,  for  northern 

New  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Good  pay,  modern 
house  and  farm  produce  offered  to  qualified 
man.  BOX  5410,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Several  women  for  full  time  po- 
sition  in  girls  institution  near  Philadelphia: 
supervisor  poultry  department,  assistant 
housemother,  practical  dietitian  in  cottage, 
kitchen  assistants.  Live  in,  good  maintenance. 
Write  BOX  5420,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WE’VE  been  growing  so  fast  that  we  can  take 
on  only  a  very  few  full  time  representa¬ 
tives  of  superlative  selling  ability,  top  charac¬ 
ter,  highest  ethics,  to  list  and  sell  real  estate. 
New  York  and  New  England  only,  strictly 
commission.  Free  advertising,  coaching,  sup¬ 
plies.  Write  for  test  ques.ions.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H. 
ESTABLISHED  landscape  gardener  wants  farm 
trained,  able,  ambitious  man  of  good 
character,  licensed  driver.  Hourly  rate,  good 
pay.  Old  Gardener,  465  Morris  Ave.,  Eliza- 
beth.  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  Prefer  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN:  Live  in,  light  housekeeping.  State 

salary.  Vicinity  Brooklyn.  Write  to  W. 
Niegocki,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  milkings  machine  and 
modern  machinery  operator;  good  wages. 
House  with  modern  conveniences.  Walter 
Behrman,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


$5.00  monthly,  two  hours  light,  daily  service 

rents  to  matured  couple,  with  car,  trailer, 
private  beach,  50  miles  out  Long  Island.  BOX 
5527,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity,  for  middleaged  couple 

tp  work  on  small  estate;  living  quarters, 
maintenance  and  salary.  References  required. 
BOX  5530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  accountant.  Single,  middle- 
aged  man  preferred.  One  who  should  like 
to  work  in  a  farm  office.  30  miles  from 
Binghamton.  Pleasant  furnished  room  and 
board  supplied  in  addition  to  salary.  BOX 
5506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DOCTOR,  widower,  three  boys  including  in¬ 
fant  seeks  home  economics  graduate,  about 
35,  Catholic,  for  housekeeper  governess. 
Modem  home,  adequate  salary.  Cleaning,  help. 
BOX  5507,  Rural  N e w  Y orker . 


HANDYMAN:  Domestic  work.  Driving  not 
essential.  Excellent  food,  room,  bath,  $100 
KnoUwood  School  for  Children,  Elms- 
ford.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  ultra¬ 
modern  equipped  farm  of  300  acres.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions.  Good 
salary.  Write  to  Arthur  Ball,  Main  Road, 
Clarence,  New  York. 


WANTED  Couple:  Man  chauffeur,  gardener; 

wife  housework;  year  round  position  with 
house.  References  required.  Reply  BOX  373. 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Between  30  to  40;  candle  eggs;  man 

§  assist  on  truck.  Modern  3-room  apartment 
250  per  month.  Charles  Feinberg,  Charles 
’ouitry  Farm,  R.  1,  Jericho  Turnpike,  Hicks- 
ville,  L.  I. 

WANTED-  By-products  man!  Butter,  cream, 
.  cultured  products,  cottage  cheese.  This  job 
is  m  a  New  York  City  approved  plant  and  is 
year  around  employment.  Located  nearby 
metropolitan  New  York.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  reference,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
BOX _5515,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  man  equipped  to  do  barn 
carpenter  work  and  paiming;  3-room  house 
furnished.  Hannett  Livestock  Farms,  Clyde, 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Kind  responsible  mid- 
_  dleaged  woman  wanted  for  elderly  lady 
living  alone  in  country.  Large  house.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  No  laundry.  Good  wages.  Two 
others  employed.  Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Smith, 
Canaan,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  Wanted:  General  handyman. 

Nursery  experience.  Wife  part-time.  Five- 
room  house  on  premises.  Write  The  Rocker 
Farm,  BOX  246,  Andover,  New  J  ersey. 

CARETAKER  and  wife  wanted.  Write:  Hugh 
Tait,  Ditchley,  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre- 
ferred.  Bam  cleaner  used.  Good  wages;  nice 
t'ouse.  Kurt  Simon,  R.  D.  4,  Doylestown  Rd., 
Middletown,  New  York. 


NURSEMAID,  mother’s  helper,  young  girl- 
permanent,  exceilent  character  references] 
Write  BOX  B,  East  Islip,  New  York. 

WANTED:  General  farmer,  honest]  industri- 
.  OUS  and  congenial.  Small  family.  Good  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  heat,  light  provided.  Good 
salary.  References,  experiences  required. 
Sanderson,  Rob-Torn  Farms,  Glenwood,  New 
Jersey.  _ 

SINGLE  man,  tractor  driver.  Must  be  ex- 

perienced  milking  machine  operator.  Give 
full  particulars  and  references.  Dennis  Corey, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  Couple:  Man  to  do  general  land- 
scape  nursery  work,  woman  to  do  three 
hours  daily  housework.  Four  room  furnished 
apartment  will  be  supplied.  Give  age,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  5500,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  man  to  assist  on  mechanized,  family 
dairy  farm.  Experienced  with  cows,  crops, 
machinery.  Good  steady  job  and  pay  for  inter- 
es.ed,  capable  party.  Write  details.  BOX  5501, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  on  farm 
to  rent  as  caretakers  or  share  basis.  Best  of 
references.  Newton,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 
Garden  6-2764,  _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  manager,  more  than  20  years  expei 
ence,  all  branches;  percentage.  BOX  550o, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  German,  30,  single,  experience  in 

.  general  farming;  desires  position  with  lead- 
ing  farm.  BOX  5509,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  veteran, 
26,  experience  beef  and  swine.  BOX  5502, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RESIDENT  tutor:  Schools  crowded;  child  be- 
low  grade?  Experienced  woman  teacher, 
M.  A.  degree,  will  bring  him  to  grade  level. 
Interested  in  child  care  without  housekeeping 
if  excellent  position.  BOX  5528,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  or  estate  manager:  Active,  middleaged, 

top  qualifications,  all  branches  agriculture- 
horticulture,  livestock,  experienced  large 
operations;  careful,  conscientious,  competent 
administrator  immediately  available.  For 
references  and  interview  BOX  5529,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  25,  veteran, 

experienced  artificial  breeding-dairy.  BOX 

5503,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AMERICAN  White  woman,  age  47  years, 

wants  housekeeping;  go  anywhere.  BOX 

5504.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PLUMBER  wants  work  in  country;  own  tools. 
BOX  5516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
30,  single,  five  years  experience.  BOX  5517, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Catholic  woman  in  Priests  rectory  or 
author’s  home,  either  whole  or  part  time. 
BOX  5518,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  gamekeeper, 

caretaker,  handyman;  single.  BOX  5519, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

Basis.  BOX  5520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
TO  buy  or  sell.  Farms,  homes,  acreages,  busi¬ 
nesses.  Auction  or  private  sale.  Write  for 
free  list.  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somer- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  garden,  view:  $6,500.  4’/2 
acres,  brook;  $2,200.  Three  acres  $2,700. 
Farms,  homes,  acreages.  State  wants.  Paul 
Boughton,  l',i  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 

New  York, _ 

CENTRAL  Florida:  Your  place  in  the  sun. 

Retirement  homes,  small  farms,  acreage, 
opportunities.  Write  H.  E.  Howland  (formerly 
of  Cayuga  County)  care  Fred  B.  Arnold, 
Realtor,  411  E.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville, 
Florida. 


GENERAL  village  store,  Cortland  County  lo¬ 
cation,  profitable  business,  real  estate  in¬ 
cludes  8-room  house  and  2-story  store  build- 
ing,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y._ 
230  ACRES,  near  Nicholson,  Pa.,  good  9-room 
house,  conveniences,  tenant  house,  large 
dairy  bam,  other  buildings;  40  head  stock, 
two  tractors  and  all  equipment;  $27,000,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Es.ate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

120  ACRES,  fully  equipped,  near  Rome,  Pa., 
Bradford  Co.,  good  6-room  house,  conveni¬ 
ences,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings;  $7,200. 

W^rts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N. _ Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  Delaware,  near  Georgetown,  50 
sections  $250  each,  most  100x450  ft.  Pines, 
hard  road,  electricity;  catalogue  and  pictures 
free.  Riley  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. 


FARM  Wanted:  Lease  or  buy.  Reasonable. 

Near  New  York  City.  Suitable  German  shep¬ 
herd  Kennels.  Heintze,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd., 
Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Laurelton  5-3958 

FREE  Catalog.  Our  force  of  representatives 
is  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  and  our  cata¬ 
log  includes  more  offices  than  ever.  Hundreds 
of  listings,  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices.  New  York 
to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 

Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  room  summer  cottage  on  Lake 
Champlain  at  Keelers  Bay,  So.  Hero,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Sleeps  six.  Electric  pump  and  refriger¬ 
ator,  flush  toilet,  8x24  screened  porch.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fishing,  shallow  beach,  near  store;  no 
traffic  hazard.  Beautiful  view.  $38,000  with 
furniture  or  would  rent  $50  week  for  season. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  June, ion,  Vermont. 

WANTED  to  buy:  General  store  or  small 
resort  vicinity  of  Albany.  Convenient  to 
transportation.  BOX  5521,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHAUTAUQUA  County:  Free  Spring  list  of 
farms  and  country  homes.  Rollin  F.  Cass, 
Realtor,  Gokey  Bldg.,  Jamestown,  New  York. 
200  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm,  house  has  nine 
rooms  and  ba.h  with  four  room  house  for 
help,  all  equipped  with  cattle  and  machinery, 
in  good  cultivation;  city  water,  two  barns, 
good  milk  market,  produced  $15,000  of  milk 
last  year;  on  hard  top  road,  four  miles  from 
Augusta,  Maine.  Private  owner.  $21,000. 
Kenneth  Ballard. _ R.  5.  Augusta.  Maine. 

FARM  for  sale:  200  acres,  in  Great  Brook 
Valley,  lVi  miles  from  town.  On  hard  road. 
Large  barn  100  ft.  long.  Drive  thru.  Water 
buckets.  Milk  house,  large  cooler.  Nine  room 
house,  modern,  bath,  furnace,  fireplace.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Daniels,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

30  MILES  from  Buffalo,  195  productive  acres, 
large  drive  thru  barn,  chicken  house,  young 
stock  barn,  good  10-room  house,  furnace, 
bath;  52  head  cattle;  all  machinery.  Elderly 
owner  will  sacrifice;  $30,000.  123  acres,  good 

house,  barn,  30  head  cattle,  all  good  machin¬ 
ery.  Located  on  main  highway;  $21,000.  334 

acres,  splendid  modern  bam  with  cleaner, 
attractive,  modern  7-room  home;  all  latest 
machinery;  45  head  cattle;  $55,000.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

HOTEL,  solid  brick,  58  rooms,  modern  bar, 
dining  rooms,  kitchen,  located  on  highway 
in  active  county  seat  village.  Owner  will 
sacrifice,  $58,000.  Less  than  half  cash  will 
handle.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM:  Pennsylvania  village  near  Elmira. 
BOX  5522,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSE,  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  brick,  auto- 
matic  heat.  BOX  5523,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRY  farm:  Equipped,  24,000  yearly  ca¬ 
pacity.  Dressing  plant:  deep  freeze:  dwelling 
all  conveniences.  BOX  5524,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

SELLING  retirement  homes,  gardens,  like 
rent.  Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Beautifully  remodeled  5-room 
house  with  bath,  ,one  screened  porch,  one 
glassed-in  porch;  city  water,  not  metered; 
large  beautiful  lot ;  must  sell  now.  Write 
Noseworthy,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  30-acre  nice  farm,  mostly  wooded. 

Buildings  good  as  new,  all  improvements. 
House  four  rooms  and  bath.  Charles  Wishin- 

sky.  R.  D.  4,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. _ 

FARM  with  rental  income  from  apartment 
and  three  bungalows,  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Modernized  farmhouse,  22  acres, 
pond,  brook.  Chicken  coop  7,000  square  feet. 
$18,000  above  mortgage  for  entire  property. 
Hei.ner,  Enterprise  Realty,  Highway  207, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Maybrook 
5261. _ 

VIRGINIA  Farms:  488  acre  dairy  farm,  new 
barn,  new  silo,  plenty  water,  good  fences, 
eight  room  house,  all  modern  conveniences. 
All  necessary  out-buildings,  situated  on  high¬ 
way  No.  15.  Many  listings  beef  and  dairy 
farms,  small  and  large  acreage,  prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Also  Colonial  homes.  K.  A.  Spencer, 
broker.  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia.  Tele- 
phone  3400. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  100  acres;  40  head  registered 
Ayrshire  cows.  On  Dansville  Road  between 
Dansville  and  Hornell.  N.  Y.  Inquire  P.  O. 
BOX  647,  Hornell,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Rent,  lease  4-room  apartment  and  15- 
room  hotel,  highway  developed  chicken  farm, 
reclaim  orchard.  BOX  5510,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

148-ACRE  dairy  farm,  8-room  modern  home, 
3-car  garage,  on  black  top  road  two  miles 
from  village;  barn  cleaner;  barn  for  55  head; 
tool  shed;  chicken  house:  fruit  trees;  90% 
clear  land.  Owner  will  give  very  good  terms. 
Michaels,  broker.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  bungalows, 
any  country  estate;  plenty  buyers.  Co¬ 
brokers  welcome.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204 

East  110th  St.,  New  York.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Six-room  house,  one  bath,  100  ft. 

frontage,  623  deep.  Store  20x40  ft.  Stock, 
store,  equipment,  gas,  oil,  meat,  frozen  food, 
gloves,  shoes,  groceries:  good  buy  for  $24,350. 
BOX  5511,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RETIREMENT  Home:  Improvements,  two 
acres.  Price  $8,000.  Mary  Cummings,  realtor, 
Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  Agent  for  Blanche  Mosier. 


LAKE  GEORGE:  Furnished  10-room  house 
lights,  220  ft.  waterfrontage,  boat  house 
Price  $14,000.  BOX  5512,  Rural  New  Yorker 


WANT  to  rent  dairy  farm,  with  or  without 
equipment.  Arthur  von  Zwehl,  Copake, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  30  acres,  12  acres  apples,  modern 
dwelling,  two  barns,  two  sheds,  work  house, 
spring,  stream.  Glenn  Bennett,  Lenoxville 
Susquehanna  County ,_  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  Ren.:  Five  furnished  rooms,  garden, 
fruit.  Retired  couple  or  two  women.  Perma- 
nent.  $35  month.  BOX  5513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DAIRY ;  Extraordinary,  Finger  Lakes]  2357 
190  level  crop,  modern  colonial,  tenants’ 
house,  immense  white  gambrel  44-cow  barn; 
16  tile  silo;  new  82  laying  house,  machinery. 
Tnckey,  Atlanta,  New  York. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$1.95-  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  1/, 
bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

WALS INGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 
ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  1/2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  V2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  !/2  bushel  $3.25. 
tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  y, 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
.?.r  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 

£oney  liquid  or  granulated,  5  pounds 
$1.75,  6-5  s  $8.00  prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 
CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.73:  10 

_,  Pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable 
Romulus,  New  York. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb 
.honey  5-lb.  pail  $1.95.  Extracted  5  lbs.  $1.75- 
six  5  s  $8.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Mara- 
thon.  New  York. _ 

PURE  first  run  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $5.00 

_ gallon  F.  O.  B.  Milford  Deck.  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  maple  sugar,  5-lb.  can  $5]5o] 
1  qual7  Grade  A  maple  syrup  and  1  pound 
sugar  $3.75.  Prepaid  to  third  zone.  Bert 

Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont 


HOME  baked  date  nut  loaf,  delicious  pound 
cake  $1.00  each,  postpaid.  Happy  Acres 
Roosterant,  Poughquag.  N.  Y. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  _  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y„  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders]  Reasonable  rates.  AU 
conveniences.  Myrtle  Whitbeck,  Jefferson 
Hts.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


c9H5lTRY  hoard  for  pensioners;  $15  a  week. 
BOX  5525,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

lovely  farm  home  for  retired  folks." 

Modern  conveniences.  Near  Middletown. 
BOX  5526,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  room  and  board  on  farm 
near  New  York.  BOX  5514,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

GOOD  room  and  board  for  $10  week  to 
retired  gentleman  willing  to  help  around  the 
house.  M.  Martin,  Montrose, _ N.  Y. 

WANT  two  middleage  to  elderly  respectable 
gentlemen,  having  good  health  and  habits  to 
share  quiet  country  home  with  employed 
woman  in  eastern  Connecucut.  $15  per  week 
plus  house  privileges.  No  TV.  Good  home  to 
two  trustable  persons.  References.  BOX  5505, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282, _ 

HAY:  Alfalfa,  mixed  hays]  straw.  Trailer 
delivery.  Glenn  Banker  &  Sons,  Arkville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Margaretville  1971. 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass] 
5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking,  four  pounds 
$2,00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesviils,  Ky. 
WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds:  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5- 

ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving 
15  cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  give  description 

and  price.  D.  G.  Hansen,  69-34  64th  Place, 
Glendale,  Brooklyn  27  New  Y  ork . 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries, _ Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2.00. 

Redleaf  chewing  (fired  or  air-cured)  10 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden, 
Tennessee. _ 

WANTED:  400,000  feet  standing  poplar  timber. 

Edward  Schiller,  Lambertville.  New  Jersey. 
FOR  Sale:  Heavy  bobsled.  Joseph  Trabold, 

_ 840  West  Side  Drive,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Grain  binders  and  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  small  Case  and  McCormick- 
Deering.  Write  to  J.  Amchir,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York  or  Telephone  238. 


MAN  and  WIFE 

to  Work  at  Lodge 

Used  by  house  guests  of 
large  Corporation,  woman 
as  housekeeper  and  man 
as  chauffeur.  Good  salary, 
living  quarters  and  partial 
maintenance.  Located  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 

BOX  5205, 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

Want  to  Work  Outdoors? 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  openings  for  recent 
high  school  graduates  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
classes  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  nationally  known 
Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery.  If  you  qualify,  you 
will  receive  a  two  week  field  and  lecture  course  at 
Stamford,  Conn,  beginning  March  28.  Then  you  will 
be  assigned  to  one  of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Expert 
Company  divisions  which  operate  from  Maine  to 
Carolina.  Here  you  will  earn  while  you  learn  and 
periodically  you  will  return  to  Stamford  for  advanced 
training.  Write  JACK  DUNLOP,  Bartlett  Tree  Ex¬ 
pert  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  full  information. 

Dairy  Opportunity  beginning  April  1 

Second  man  position,  Holstein  Dairy  Farm,  DeLaval 
pipe-line  system.  Excellent  housing  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  Must  be  well  qualified  in  both  machine  and 
barn  work.  Prevailing  salary. 

ANDREW  B.  LEIGH 

COTSWOLD  FARMS.  HOLLOW  ROAD, 
CLINTON  CORNERS,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  5022 
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UNI-TRACTOR  and  3  UNI-MACHINES 

COST  *1500  LESS  THAN  PULL-BEHINDS 


UNI-HARVESTOR 

Combining  was  never  easier!  This  Uni* 
Harvestor  unites  famed  Harvestor  per* 
formance  with  ai!  the  advantages  of  self" 
propelled  operation.  Variabie-speed 
drive,  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  header  con¬ 
trol,  high-speed  auger  unloader  —  you 
profit  by  them  all. 


UNI-WINDROWER 

New  Uni-Matic  height  control,  big,  10- 
foot  capacity  and  perfect  cutting  visi¬ 
bility  make  this  self-propelled  windrower 
outstanding.  A  cost-cutter  in  any  crop 
you  windrow,  you'll  use  this  Uni-Ma¬ 
chine  all  summer  long  —  and  profit  every 
round!  It's  unbeatable  for  hay  cutting. 


Now,  you  simply  can’t 
afford  not  to  get  the  facts I 

In  its  first  really  competitive  test,  the 
Minneapolis-Moline  Uni-Farmor  swept 
the  field!  Competing  in  the  International 
Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest;  MM 
Uni-Huskors  placed  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd. 
That’s  Champion  performance  in  a  field 
of  Champions — real  proof  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  operation  you  get  when  you  farm 
with  the  MM  Uni-Farmor. 

When  you  Uni-Farm,  you  work  the  same  basic  self- 
propelled  machine  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  One  Uni- 
Tractor  powers  and  propels  all  your  Uni-Farmor  at¬ 
tachments.  You  chop  silage,  windrow  hay  or  grain, 
combine  grain,  bean  or  seed  crops,  pick  and  husk  corn, 
or  pick  and  shell  corn.  On  every  job,  you  get  the  same 
self-propelled  speed,  the  same  money-saving  capacity.  It 
takes  only  minutes  to  switch  attachments. 

And  look  at  the  money  you  save! 

You  pocket  up  to  $1500  or  more  the  day  you  buy  your 
Uni-Farmor.  That’s  how  much  the  Uni-Tractor  and  3 
Uni-Machines  save  you  over  the  cost  of  the  pull-behind 
equipment  you’d  need  to  do  similar  jobs.  Every  Uni- 
Machine  you  add  after  that  adds  an  extra  dividend  to 
that  first  big  saving. 


UNI-HUSKOR 

This  MM  Uni-Huskor,  v/on  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  prizes  in  the  toughest  international 
competition.  Uni-Matic  height  control,  ex¬ 
clusive  MM  husking  bed  with  rotating 
and  side-to-side  action,  full  length  corn 
saver.  Each  husking  roll  is  combination 
metal  and  rubber.  Low-cost  champion¬ 
ship*  shelter  attachment  lets  you  convert 
to  picking-shelling  whenever  you  choose. 


*Over  50%  of  the  power  shelters  sold  re¬ 
cently  are  made  by  MM. 


UN1-PICKER-SHELLER 

With  this  advanced  MM  Uni-Picker-Shell- 
er,  you  pick  and  shell  corn  with  up  to  30% 
moisture  content,  in  one  trip  through. 
You  profit  by  all  the  prize-winning  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Uni-Huskor,  plus  the 
thorough,  big-capacity  shelling  of  MM's 
famed  Model  D  Sheller.  Powerful  clean¬ 
ing  fan  and  long  cleaning  sieves  deliver 
a  clean,  trash-free  crop  to  the  tank.  Try 
this  money-maker  in  your  corn,  and  see 
how  fast  it  pays  for  itself! 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
facts  about  Uni-Farming — before  you  buy  any  other 
harvest  machine.  Mail  the  coupon  for  free,  illustrated 
literature.  Then  see  your  MM  Dealer  for  first-hand  facts. 

Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1 ,  MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis-Moline  oept.  93 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  Uni-Forming  and  how  th  }  Uni-Farmor  can  pay 
off  on  my  farm.  Please  send  me  illustrated  foiders  on  the  Uni-Tractor  and 

the  Uni-Machines  checked  below.  I  farm . acres, 

{  )  UNI-TRACTOR  (  )  UNI-HARVESTOR  (  )  UNI-FORAGOR 

'  {  }  UNI-WINDROWER  (  )  UNI-HUSKOR  (  )  UNI-PICKER-SHELLEK 

Tell  us  WHAT  OTHER  MM-Machine  you'd  be  interested  in — in  the  future. 

Name . . . . 

RFD . . . . . .....Box...... . 

Postoffice . . .State. 
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Harbinger  of  Gentle  W eather 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  —  Past  and  Present 

For  years  we  have  been  watching  our  elms  wither 
and  die.  With  today’s  chemicals  and  sprays ,  there 
is  now  hope  the  stately  elms  will  be  preserved. 

-  By  A.  E.  DIMOND  - 


FEW  years  ago,  most  people 
were  pessimistic  about  the 
fate  of  our  elms.  Today,  cities 
and  towns  are  again  planting 
elms,  optimistic  that  what  they 
plant  will  be  protected  from 
Dutch  elm  disease  and  that  it 
will  grow  to  maturity.  To  understand  why  the 
elm  tree  is  again  considered  a  potentially  use¬ 
ful  shade  tree,  we  should  look  back  over  what 
has  been  accomplished  through  research  in 
the  past  15  years. 

Dutch  elm  disease  was  found  in  Europe 
after  World  War  I  and  it  was  introduced  to 
the  United  States  in  1930  by  shipments  of  elm 
wood  from  Europe.  The  disease  spread  out 
from  New  York  City  and  now  is  found  over 
much  of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
lives  in  the  wood  and  inner  bark  of  the  tree. 
As  the  fungus  grows,  it  destroys  the  wood’s 
ability  to  transport  water  to  leaves.  Some  of 
its  effect  may  also  come  from  poisons  which 
the  fungus  produces.  Prominent  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  related  to  the  way  the  fungus 
attacks  trees.  Leaves  wilt  and  become  yellow 
or  brown.  Finally,  they  fall  from  infected 
branches.  The  wood  in  which  the  fungus  grows 
becomes  discolored,  turning  from  dark  brown 
to  bluish-black;  usually  the  discolored  wood  is 
found  just  under  the  bark.  How  long  the  tree 
has  been  infected  can  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  discolored  annual  rings  of  wood. 
Trees  may  be  affected  severely  and  rapidly, 
and  a  tree  may  die  within  a  month  or  two  of 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  signs  of  disease  appear  high  in 
the  tree  and  affect  only  small  branches.  Slowly 
the  infection  spreads  and,  the  year  following 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  a  whole  side 
of  the  tree  may  die.  Then  buds  grow  along 
the  trunk  and  the  tree  develops  a  shaggy  ap¬ 
pearance.  Foliage  becomes  thin  and  the  tree 
dies  slowly,  sometimes  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads 

The  disease  is  spread  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other  by  elm  bark  beetles,  insects  which  seek 
out  dying  bark  in  trees  of  poor  vigor  to  lay 
their  eggs.  When  young  beetles  from  these 
eggs  develop  in  a  diseased  tree,  they  come  in 
contact  with  sticky  fungus  spores  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  tree  on  their  bodies. 

The  young  elm  bark  beetles  then  fly  away 
in  search  of  food.  They  seek  out  vigorously 
growing  bark  in  small  twigs  of  trees  (usually 
healthy  ones )  nearby.  After  alighting  on  a 
twig,  they  walk  along  the  bark  surface  to  a 


twig  crotch  and  then  feed  on  the  bark  in  the 
crotch  itself.  In  feeding,  the  beetle  wounds  the 
young  wood  under  the  bark.  The  fungus  spores 
carried  by  the  beetles  become  dislodged  in 
the  wounds  and  there  they  grow  and  infect 
the  tree. 

The  percentage  of  beetles  which  carry  fun¬ 
gus  spores  varies  with  the  amount  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  in  the  community.  The  more  trees 
dying  of  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  higher  is  the 
percentage  of  beetles  carrying  spores.  Favor¬ 
ing  spread  of  the  disease  is  the  tendency  for 


This  stately  old  elm  tree  in  New  York  State  is 
dying  from  Dutch  elm  disease.  As  the  fungus 
grows,  it  takes  away  the  wood’s  ability  to  trans¬ 
port  water  to  the  leaves.  The  leaves  wilt  and 
become  yellow  or  brown;  soon  the  tree  dies. 

egg-laying  beetles  to  select  trees  or  cut  wood 
in  which  the  bark  is  dying  but  not  dead,  and 
the  tendency  of  young  beetles  then  to  select 
healthy  and  vigorously  growing  twigs  to  feed 
on.  When  there  is  a  lot  of  Dutch  elm  disease, 
infected  trees  offer  abundant  dying  bark  in 
which  beetles  can  breed.  The  movement  of  the 
young  to  uninfected  trees  tends  to  cause  the 
disease’s  continual  spread-  to  healthy  trees. 


When  Dutch  elm  disease  first  appeared,  it 
was  combatted  by  destroying  infected  trees. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  took  elms  down 
faster  than  the  disease,  the  progress  of  which, 
unfortunately,  was  not  arrested  at  all.  So  the 
control  program  was  modified  to  one  of  sani¬ 
tation,  of  eliminating  diseased  wood  in  which 
beetles  could  breed.  You  can  still  find  men 
who  defend  the  sanitation  program.  The  basis 
of  their  argument  is  that,  because  you  destroy 
so  many  beetles  in  such  a  program,  you  do 
some  good.  Results  show,  however,  that  sani¬ 
tation  does  not  prevent  rapid  spread  of  Dutch 
elm  disease.  What  goes  wrong?  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  find.  A  single,  large,  diseased  elm 
tree  may  liberate  as  many  as  one  million  bark 
beetles.  If  there  are  50  trees  in  a  community, 
there  are  50,000,000  beetles  to  be  destroyed; 
and  no  control  program  is  ever  perfect.  Let 
us  assume  that  just  one  tree  is  missed  or  that 
it  is  removed  after  the  beetles  have  flown  from 
it.  How  many  infections  can  these  million 
beetles  cause  in  local  elm  trees?  The  answer, 
not  considering  tree  distance,  is:  enough  to 
affect  all  the  healthy  elm  trees  left  in  a 
community.  One  beetle  can  infect  a  whole  tree. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  another  beetle  or 
another  million  beetles  also  feed  on  that  tree: 
infection  is  infection. 

Contagion  Decreases  with  Distance 

What  happens,  though,  if  you  have  a  single 
infected  tree  in  the  center  of  a  stand  of  elms? 
How  does  the  number  of  new  infections 
change  with  distance  from  the  tree  that  is  in¬ 
fected?  This  question  has  been  studied  at  the 
Connecticut  station  in  New  Haven;  it  has  been 
found  that  the  farther  away  it  is  from  an  in¬ 
fected  tree  the  less  the  chance  there  is  for 
a  healthy  tree  to  become  infected.  The  chances 
for  infection  drop  off  fairly  rapidly  with  dis¬ 
tance:  500  feet  from  the  diseased  tree,  there 
is  about  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  a 
healthy  tree  will  become  infected. 

When  a  whole  community  contains  diseased 
trees,  many  more  beetles  are  liberated  and 
some  of  them  get  caught  by  winds  that  carry 
them  for  long  distances.  In  such  cases,  the 
disease  spreads  at  the  rate  of  about  five  and 
one-half  miles  a  year  across  a  State.  The  two 
situations  are  quite  consistent  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  first  single-tree  case  describes  mi¬ 
gration  of  beetles  when  only  a  few  are  in¬ 
volved;  the  second  community-infection  case 
describes  how  chances  shift  with  many 
millions  of  beetles.  Even  though  probability 
that  a  beetle  will  fly  two  to  three  miles  is  low, 

( Continued  on  Page  207 ) 


In  the  Soil  Is  a  Secret  of  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Control 


When  the  soil  is  properly  treated  with  specific  chemicals,  young  elm  trees  But  elm  trees  planted  in  untreated  soils  at  the  same  time  are  dying  from 
grow  well,  and  remain  free  of  disease,  in  laboratory  soils  at  the  Connecticut  Dutch  elm  disease.  Research  and  community  projects  are  finding  means 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  to  save  our  elms. 
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Fertil  izer  Facts 

How  and  when  should  ponds  be 
fertilized  to  increase  fish  growth? 

The  first  application  of  100 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  of  pond 
should  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the 
danger  of  heavy  spring  rains  has 
passed.  Fertilizer  treatments  should 
then  be  repeated  at  the  same  rate 
at  intervals  of  two  to  four  weeks 
until  the  pond  becomes  green  or 
greenish-brown  in  color.  Fertilizer 
should  be  applied  again  when  the 
characteristic  color  begins  to  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  bait  on  the  hook  can 
be  seen  through  the  water  at  a 
depth  of  about  one  foot.  Usually  a 
minimum  of  five  or  six  treatments  is 
necessary  and  some  ponds  may  need 
as  many  as  12  treatments  a  year. 

What  fertilizer  should  you  use  on 
the  pond? 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  recommends  an 
8-84  mixed  fertilizer.  In  States 
where  an  8-84  fertilizer  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  then  use  one  which  approaches 
this  grade. 

Is  the  water  from  a  fertilized  pond 
safe  for  swimming  or  for  watering 
livestock? 

Yes.  Fertilized  ponds  are  safe  for 
swimming  or  for  watering  livestock. 
Cattle  have  shown  no  ill  effects 
from  drinking  fertilized  water  over 
a  period  of  years. 

How  should  fertilizers  be  stored 
on  the  farm  to  keep  them  from  set¬ 
ting-up  or  caking? 

The  fertilizer  should  be  stored  in 
a  dry  building.  The  sacks  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  a  concrete  or 
dirt  floor.  If  such  a  floor  must  be 
used,  build  a  rack  out  of  lumber 
to  keep  the  bags  at  least  four  inches 
above  it.  The  bags  should  not  be 
piled  more  than  eight  high  and  a 
space  for  air  movement  should  be 
left  between  tiers  of  bags.  Changes 
in  moisture,  temperature  and  pres¬ 
sure  cause  the  fertilizer  to  set  up  if 
conditions  are  not  right. 

Just  how  important  are  fertilizers 
in  food  production?  • 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  credited  fertilizers  with  1 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  One  of  our 
leading  agricultural  authorities,  Dr. 
Firman  E.  Bear,  has  said:  “The  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry  represents  the  most 
important  advance  ever  made  toward 
providing  plenty  of  food  for  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.” 

What  has  happened  to  agricultural 
production  as  fertilizer  usage  has 
increased? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  265 
million  acres  of  crop  land,  tilled  by 
about  13  million  farm  workers,  were 
needed  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  our  population  of  75.995.000.  Now, 
on  345  million  acres,  approximately 
eight  million  farm  workers  produce 
the  food  supplies  demanded  by  our 
160.000,000  citizens  and  many  more 
persons  abroad.  In  1900.  our  farmers 
used  approximately  2.000.000  tons  of 
fertilizer  as  contrasted  with  the 
20,000,000  tons  used  in  1952. 

How  much  fertilizer  would  be 
used  if  all  of  the  people  of  the  earth 
were  adaquately  fed  and  clothed? 

Only  a  guess  can  be  made.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  at  least  ten 
times  the  amount  now  applied  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  For  example, 
right  here  at  home,  it  would  require 
more  nitrogen  than  now  used  in  the 
entire  United  States  to  raise  the 
average  corn  yield  in  the  12  south¬ 
eastern  States  from  the  present 
yield  to  an  average  of  55  bushels  per 
acre.  m.  mcv. 


The  Oliver  Superior  No.  26  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

One  place  you  know  you’ve  got  the  best... 

an  OLIVER  SUPERIOR  DRILL 

With  most  farm  equipment  you’ll  get  an  argu¬ 
ment  over  who  makes  the  best.  Not  with  grain 
drills!  When  you  buy  an  Oliver  Superior,  you 
know  you’ve  got  the  best — and  everyone  else 
knows  it,  too. 

Take  the  seeding.  With  Oliver’s  Double-Run 
Force  Feed,  you  have  by  far  the  most  accurate 
device  ever  made  for  sowing  grain.  No  skip¬ 
ping,  no  spurts. 

Or  the  feeding  rate.  In  a  few  seconds,  you 
can  set  the  Superior  No.  26  for  any  one  of 
twenty-six  different  rates— 13  for  big  seeds,  13 
for  small  ones.  Grass  seed  attachment  sows  all 
kinds  of  tiny  seeds,  one  variety  or  mixed.  For 
fertilizer:  ninety  different  rates! 

Furrow’  openers.  With  Oliver,  you  get  your 
choice:  Single  disc,  open  or  closed  delivery. 
Plowfur.  Shoe.  Double  disc  (with  neoprene 
dust  seals). 

Your  choice  of  lifts,  too:  trip-rope  or 
" Hydra-lectric .”  And  your  choice  of  wheels: 
4S"  steel,  36"  implement,  15"  auto. 

But  it’s  easy  to  prove  to  yourself  that  an 
Oliver  Superior  is  best.  Ask  your  Oliver  Dealer 
to  show  one  to  you  —  or  write  for  Superior 
No.  26  booklet.  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

“ Finest  in  Farm  Machinery ” 

See  your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  WORK-TEST  the  SUPERIOR  No.  26! 


THREE  JOSS  AT  ONCE.  The  Superior  No.  26  sows  grain 
or  beans  at  the  same  time  it  seeds  fine  grass  and  distributes 
fertilizer  (as  little  as  10  lb.,  as  much  as  14S0  lb.  per  acre). 
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FUNK’S 


This  year,  plant  the  seed  that  pays  off  at  harvest  time! 
Plant  Hoffman  Quality  Seed— reap  the  benefit  of  over  56 
years’  experience  in  marketing  clean,  sound,  first-rate  seed 
to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Hoffman  has  all  the  farm  seeds  you  need  ...  let  them 
prove  what  Quality  seeds  can  do  for  you! 

MORI  CORN  PER  ACRE.  To  boost  your  yield  of  top-notch 
corn,  plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  developed  for  top  produc¬ 
tion  in  your  area,  your  climate,  your  soil.  See  your  local 
Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men  here.  They’ll  recom¬ 
mend  the  right,  "G”  Hybrid  for  husking  or  silage. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  BOX  33-A  LAND1SVILLE,  PA. 


Diamond  Jubilee  CATALOG! 
84  Pages  in  FULL  COLOR 

Send  postcard  for  our  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Packed  with  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees  (Dwarf  end 
Standard),  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreens  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  color.  Contains  a  wealth  of 
"HOW  TO"  suggestions  for  best 
results.  Diamond  Jubilee  SPE¬ 
CIALS  give  you  More  for  Your 
Money.  KELLY  plants  are  depend¬ 
able  and  top  quality. 

mrnmn 


The  NEW  Seedless  Grape 


Golden  yellow  berries 
have  delicious,  tangy 
flavor.  Very  sweet.  Eat 
them  whole.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  SEEDLESS. 
Hardy,  Disease  free. 
Ripens  August  15  — 
September  1. 

ROMULUS —  Similar 
to  Interlaken  but 
ripens  2  weeks  later. 


2,or$325 


postpaid 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
35  MAPLE  ST..  DANSV5LLE,  N.  Y. 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blu 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austria 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalo 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Box  20-C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Freo  copy. 
W'ite  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


PE  A  C  Hi 
and 

APPLE 


TREES  Too 


Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees,  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees.  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can  t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


SENSATIONAL  F2  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  cf 
six  can  eat.  Can  be  planted  in  flower  bed 
or  under  kitchen  window.  They  bear  until 
frost.  Send  $1.00  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants,  postage  prepaid  by  us.  State  when 
you  want  shipment  made.  Free  instructions 
how  to  grow. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTOhl,  GEORGIA 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N  J. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


NEW  GRAPE 


*i 

et,  !*§sr 
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NEW  INTERLAKEN  SEEDLESS 
Better  than  California.  Deliciously  sweet, 
fine  flavored.  Entirely  seedless.  Very  early. 

Ripens  Aug.  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also 
nuts,  fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  MILLEK  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  BOOK  ^  ^  / 

of  Vegetable  Plants  ! 

Learn  how  »o  grow  EARLY  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  !  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato, 
Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  plants  de¬ 
scribed.  Bargain  offers.  Write  Today. 

Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Box  867-M,  Albany,  Go. 


IMPROVED  Sweet  Com  Hybrids 

Spancross,  Washington  .Marcross,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross, 
Hoosier  Gold.  Lee,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam.  Always  better  each  year.  Highest  quality  seed 
at  moderate  prices.  All  varieties  well  adapted  to  North- 
i  eastern  United  States.  Send  for  free  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Bros.,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fru  t,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moncvtack  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
I  NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Annuals  for  Edgings 


There  is  a  wide  variety  of  choice 
when  it  comes  to  annuals  for  edging 
purposes,  all  good  performers  and 
all  easy  to  grow,  yet  many  of  them 
are  all  to  infrequently  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  at  all,  for  that  matter. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  Nemophila,  also  called 
Baby  Blue  Eyes,  and  it  is  as  much  at 
home  in  the  wild  garden  as  in  the 
formal  border.  Grown  in  a  sunny  or 
semi-shaded  spot,  the  bright  blue 
flowers  with  snow-white  eyes  will 
appear  continously  throughout  the 
Summer  on  spreading  6-  to  10-inch 
plants.  Thin  out  to  stand  about  eight 
inches  apart. 

Linaria,  or  Toad  Flax  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  a  very  refined  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  common  Butter-and-Eggs, 
found  along  country  roads.  In  the 
garden,  it  gives  the  effect  of  minia¬ 
ture  snapdragons  in  a  myriad  of 
colors  —  pink,  rose,  creamy-yellow, 
lavender  and  white.  Choose  the  va¬ 
riety  Fairy  Bouquet  rather  than  L. 
maroccana.  This  little  plant  seldom 
grows  higher  than  six  inches  but  it 
is  always  crisp,  standing  up  smartly, 
while  the  slightly  taller  maroccana 
is  inclined  to  remain  prostrate. 

Anagaliis,  or  pimpernel,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  low  annual,  easily 
grown  from  seed  right  where  it  is  to 
bloom.  This  plant  ranges  from  six  to 
IP  inches  in  height,  depending  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  star-like 
flowers  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  hair-like  stems  in  a  wide 
variety  of  coloi’s  which,  despite  their 
brightness,  do  not  clash  with  their 
taller  neighbors.  The  color  range  in¬ 
cludes  ecru,  orange,  scarlet,  pink, 
red,  blue  and  a  clear  shining  white. 
Incidentally,  if  you  want  a  gay  car¬ 
pet  to  cover  fading  spring  bulbs, 
scratch  a  few  seeds  of  Anagaliis 
lightly  into  the  ground  in  early 
Spring.  This  plant  has  earned  the 
endearing  name  of  Poor  Man’s  Wea¬ 
therglass,  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
blossoms  close  tightly  during  a 
shower,  opening  again  to  the  re¬ 
turning  sun. 

Phacelia  should  definitely  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  group  of  edging 


plants;  it  is  also  called  California 
Bluebell  and  Bee’s  Friend— a  small 
native  herb  with  blue,  white  or 
purple  blossoms.  However,  in  the 
garden,  the  only  useful  form  of  this 
plant  is  the  cup-shaped  P.  campanu- 
laria.  The  low-growing  plants  with 
bronze-green  foliage  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  gentian-blue 
flowers. 

Dimorphotheca,  or  Cape-marigold, 
is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  low 
annuals,  blooming  over  a  very  long 
season.  The  plants  reach  a  height  of 
about  one  foot,  spreading  and  filling 
out  as  Summer  progresses.  D.  Auran- 
tiaca,  the  original  plant  from  South 
Africa,  is  orange-gold  with  a  darker 
disk  surrounded  by  a  distinct  halo. 
However,  the  Aurantiaca  hybrids  are 
far  superior  and  come  in  a  hand¬ 
some  range  of  colors  which  blend 
well  together.  These  include  white 
through  sulphur,  golden  yellow,  sal¬ 
mon,  apricot  and  ecru. 

Edging  plants  are  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  most  effectively  if  care  is 
taken  to  choose  those  of  generally 
similar  habits  of  growth.  A  low- 
growing  form  of  lavender-blue 
Ageratum,  interplanted  with  dwarf 
pink  Petunias,  is  one  combination 
that  comes  to  mind.  White  Candytuft 
with  purple  Petunias  is  another  at¬ 
tractive  twosome.  And  I  have  com¬ 
bined  the  pretty  little  blue  Swan 
River  Daisy  with  Sweet  Alyssum  with 
telling  effect. 

For  edging  a  border  of  native 
ferns  along  a  porch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  I  always  use  pan¬ 
sies.  In  midsummer,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  straggle,  I  cut  them  back;  and, 
of  course,  they  are  never  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  Also,  at  least  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  the  plants  are  given 
a  liberal  application  of  liquid  fertil¬ 
izer.  As  a  result  of  such  treatment,  I 
am  rewarded  with  flowers  far  into 
the  Fall.  Usually,  too,  I  have  many 
self-sown  plants  to  start  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  I  might  add  that  the 
annual  violas  may  be  used  effective¬ 
ly  in  the  same  way. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 


Grape  Vines  per  Acre 

Concord  grape  vines,  spaced  eight 
feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet  apart, 
gave  the  highest  net  return  per 
dollar  invested,  as  shown  in  tests  at 
the  Fredonia  vineyard  Laboratory  of 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  This 
means  about  700  vines  to  the  acre. 
Similar  spacing  experiments  made 
at  Naples,  N.  Y.,  gave  comparable 
results.  Concord  yields  at  Fredonia 
for  1950-53  ranged  from  three  to  five 
tons  to  the  acre  and  at  Naples  from 
five  to  eight  tons. 

The  grapes  at  Fredonia  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  deep  gravely  soil  and  those 
at  Naples  on  shallow,  tile-drained 
clay  loam.  It  is  important  to  know, 
however,  that  the  same  spacing  is 
best  for  Concord  vineyards  of  aver¬ 
age  production  as  for  a  vineyard  with 
the  highest  production  now  recorded 
in  the  East. 

For  the  most  profitable  yields  of 
high-quality  Concord  grapes,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  rows  should  be  no 
wider  than  necessary  to  permit  the 
passage  of  vineyard  equipment;  and 
the  distance  between  vines  should  be 
no  greater  than  eight  feet.  Yield 
data  from  spacing  experiments  in 
these  eight-year-old  vineyards  show 
that  about  64  square  feet  should  be 
allotted  to  each  vine.  Spacings  of 
eight  by  eight  feet,  eight  and  a  half 
by  eight  feet,  or  nine  by  seven  feet 
are  considered  desirable  for  Concord 
grapes.  At  any  spacing,  however, 
growers  should  practice  balanced 
pruning  to  insure  the  best  fruiting 
of  individual  vines  according  to  their 
size. 


Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 


Early  V.  Wilcox .  6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout . 4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins  .  3.25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  4.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley .  3.00 
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Farm  Work  Shop 

By  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Heating  Cable  for  Plastic 
Pipe 

I  need  some  help  from  your  Farm 
Work  Shop  Department.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  soil  heating  cable  (lead  or 
plastic  covered)  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  used  to  prevent  exposed  plas¬ 
tic  pipes  from  freezing.  d.  b. 

New  York 

Manufacturers  state  that  wrap¬ 
ping  the  cable  around  the  pipe,  with¬ 
out  clamping,  will  protect  against 
freezing.  The  distance  between  spi¬ 
rals  should  be  no  more  than  two  or 
three  times  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  pipe.  The  cable  may  be  used  in 
a  straight  line,  that  is,  parallel  to 
the  pipe,  and  attached  with  rust  re¬ 
sistant  clamps.  A  thermostat  con¬ 
trol  to  assure  that  power  is  used 
only  when  needed  would  be  a  good 
investment. 

A  cable  30  feet  long  involves  a 
wattage  of  180  and  110  volt  current; 
60  feet  400  watts,  110  volts;  120  feet 
800  watts,  220  volts. 

■Lead-sheathed  cable  gives  good 
heat  conductivity  and  longer  life 
since  it  has  better  resistance  to  cor¬ 
rosion.  The  length  of  any  heating- 
cable  should  never  be  altered.  Cut¬ 
ting  it  affects  it  characteristics. 

Better  results  will  be  had  if  the 
pipe  and  cable  are  wrapped  with 
some  insulating  material,  such  as 
felted-asbestos  pipe  covering. 


Wafer  Veins  In  Sandy  Soil 

I  have  a  problem  with  my  35-foot- 
deep  well.  The  well  is  bricked  up 
from  the  top  of  an  eight-foot  wood 
casing  resting  on  the  bottom.  Soon 
after  it  was  dug,  just  recently,  there 
were  five  feet  of  water  in  it;  now 
there  are  about  six  inches.  Do  you 
think  sand  has  filled  up  the  vein  and 
blocked  off  the  flow?  If  so,  what  can 
be  done  about  it?  The  well  is  in  very 
sandy  soil.  R.  M.  W. 

Delaware. 

The  veins  in  sandy  soil  are  subject 
to  collapse  if  the  water,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  “roof”  of  the  vein,  is 
pumped  out.  Some  of  these  veins  sub¬ 
sequently  come  back  into  flow.  How¬ 
ever,  you  may  stili  have  a  reduced 
flow. 

You  might  try  driving  a  well  point, 
or  two,  a  few  feet  into  the  bottom  of 
your  present  well.  Since  you  have  a 
sandy  soil,  you  may  bring  in  veins  at 
a  lower  level.  The  problem  in  this 
operation  is  the  length  of  unsup¬ 
ported  pipe  extending  down  through 
the  dry  well  from  ground  level  to  the 
bottom.  A  length  of  two-inch  pipe 
for  the  well  point  section  may  be 
driven  with  a  larger,  stiffer  extension 
of  pipe  attached  to  the  two-inch  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  reducer  coupling. 


Moisture  In  Roof  Cellar 

I  built  a  root  cellar  on  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Used  cement  block;  house  set  in  side 
hill;  size  8  x  10  x  8  with  9-in.  flue 
pipe  on  roof.  Have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  walls  sweating,  but  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  same  by  painting  j 
with  Colprox,  although  one  side  of  j 
front,  which  is  partly  exposed,  sweats 
a  little.  My  main  problem  is  inner  j 
side  of  inner  door  which  is  practical- ! 
ly  wet  even  though  I  covered  both  i 
sides  of  door  with  aluminum  foil. 
Can  you  give  me  any  help  in  elimi¬ 
nating  this  moisture?  r.  c.  j. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  reason  you  notice  excessive 
condensation  on  the  surface  of  the 
door  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
aluminum  is  at  the  dew  point.  To 
raise  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
door,  you  could  replace  the  aluminum 
foil  with  an  insulating  paint  com¬ 
posed  of  asphalt  and  ground  cork;  it 
may  be  painted  on  with  a  brush.  It 
is  primarily  designed  to  eliminate 
sweating  pipes,  but  it  should  be  help- 
fu  lin  your  problem,  too.  I 

March  19,  1955 


Ingenious  Allis-Chalmers  Micro-Feed  accurately  meters  the 
seed  .  .  .  spaces  kernels  evenly  in  the  row  ...  at  faster  speeds. 
Positive  Force-F to  system  drUls  or  broadcasts  fertilizer  evenly. 


CAN  3  SEEDS 

©Of- 


Higher  yields  with  less  seed?  More  growing 
space  per  plant  for  grain,  grass,  and  legumes? 

The  new  Allis-Chalmers  ALL-CROP  Drill 
.  .  .  world’s  first  quick-hitch,  tractor-mounted 
drill .  .  .  makes  this  a  practical  possibility  on 
your  farm! 

Seed  and  fertilizer  are  accurately  metered  a 
new  way  ...  in  twin  bands  side-by-side  .  .  . 
faster  ...  at  uniform  depth.  Seedlings  are  side- 
nourished  .  .  .  protected  from  fertilizer  burn. 

You  not  only  save  costly  seed  but  get  stronger 
stands  .  .  .  quicker  catches  of  grass  and  legumes 
with  your  grain. 

Designed  for  many  crops  and  uses,  the  low- 
cost  ALL-CROP  Drill  fertilizes  and  plants 
grain,  grass,  and  legume  seed  ...  all  in  one 
operation.  Or,  it  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer 
spreader  alone.  With  handy  SNAP-COUPLER 
mounting  and  time-saving  hydraulic  lift,  the 
ALL-CROP  Drill  matches  the  big  acre  capacity 
of  its  famous  namesake,  the  ALL-CROP 
Harvester. 

Make  your  seeding  dollars  yield  more . . .  a  lot 
more!  Don’t  delay.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  deal¬ 
er  now...  or  write  us  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  new  Torsion- Spring  design  maintains 
uniform  seeding  depth  in  uneven  ground.  New  “bellows-type” 
spouts  allow  far  greater  flexibility.  Grass  seed  is  broadcast  or 
band-seeded. 


ALL-CROP  and  SNAP-COUPLER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


(  ALLIS-CHALMERS 

■  tractor  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A.j 


TRACTOR  -  MOU  NTE  D 

ALL-CROP  Drill 

FOR  WD-45,  WD,  OR  CA  TRACTORS 


FOR  HIGHER  YIELDS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

ALFALFA  c  GRASS  SEED  ®  CORN  e 
CLOVER  e  TREFOIL  *  BARLEY  « 
OATS  0  POTATOES  • 

Featuring  — 

Certified  CORNELL  M  4  CORN 
Certified  CRAIG  OATS 
Cert.  NARRAGANSETT  ALFALFA  (New) 
Certified  RANGER  ALFALFA 
Certified  ERIE  BARLEY 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

A,  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  WITH 
COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES. 

1 Klilk 


BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED&ROWER  HoneoyeFalk  NY- 


This  lightweight  chain  saw 
will  cut  more  wood  for  you.  Easy  starting;  use 
at  any  angle — 360°  handlebar.  Trigger  in  pistol 
grip  controls  engine  and  oils  chain  simultane¬ 
ously.  Diaphragm  carburetor;  air  cleaner.  Fast- 
cutting  BJueJet  Chain— choice  of  14",  18"  and 
2.1"  bars.  Precision  built  by  Titan.  Your  Titan 
dealer  has  six  different  models  —  one  will  suit 
your  needs.  See  him  today! 


SEE  IT! 
TRY  IT! 


I  TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

I  2702-V  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  Nome . . . . 

j  Address . . . 

|  City . State . 

DEALER  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


Get  the  Latest 
Proven  Varieties 
from  Scott s 

VERNAL,  NARAGANSETT,  WILLIAMS¬ 
BURG  alfalfa;  PENSCOTT  clover;  LAN¬ 
CASTER  brome;  CLINTAFE  and  CLINT- 
LAND  oats;  HAROSOY  soybeans;  PIPER 
Sudan  and  many  others. 

Send  postcard  for  complete  price  list 
plus  FREE  2  year  subscription  to  Crop 
News  and  Views  Bulletin. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

365  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

Asparagus  — 

12 

25 

50 

too 

1000 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

3  yr. 

— 

1.90 

3.00 

4.25 

24.00 

Rhubarb  —  I 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

3 

yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

_ 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

,  3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.j. 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  exper 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTF 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y 
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PLANT  SEED  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

—  They  HAVE  to  grow  in  FERTL-CUBES 


•  Gardeners  in  England 

•  use  Fertl-Cubes  by  the 

•  millions.  We  import 

•  them  for  you  and 

•  there’s  nothing  can 

•  surpass  them— nothing! 


•  Roots  grow 

•  vigorously 
J  through 


cube 

into 

soil 


Plant  your  seeds  in  Fertl-Cubes.  They  root  in 
ORGANIC  plant  food  and  always  have  just 
the  right  amount  of  nourishment  — -  no  matter 
what  type  of  soil  you  have  in  your  garden. 
Because  Fertl-Cubes  hold  moisture,  are  com¬ 
pletely  sterile  and  free  of  larvae  and  weed 
seeds,  they  provide  perfect  conditions  for  rapid 
growth,  with  no  damping  oh.  Nothing  to  hamper 
their  growth.  Big  healthy  root  systems  develop. 
You  get  wonderful  plants  with  no  setback. 

SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE 

You  plant,  manure,  feed  and  avoid  thinning 
out  and  transplanting  —  all  in  one  operation. 
There  are  no  lost  plants  due  to  soil  diseases. 
Nothing  left  to  chance.  Clean,  odorless.  No  ma¬ 
nure  to  handle. 

ROOTLETS  GROW  FAST  — 

YOUR  LUXURIANTLY  HEALTHY  PLANTS 
YIELD  “BOUNTY  CROPS”! 

With  Fertl-Cubes  to  start  your  1955  garden  it  can 
be  equal  to  the  finest  in  England.  You'll  grow 
flowers  so  large  and  glowingly  lovely  they'll 
amaze  your  family  and  friends.  You'll  have 
vegetables  so  big  and  bursting  with  luscious¬ 
ness  they'll  be  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood! 

DON’T  WAIT.  Send  $2.00  today  for  kit  of  40  Fertl-Cubes 
packet  of  Vermiculite,  instruction  folder.  Produce  40  of 
the  biggest,  most  beautiful  flower  and  vegetable  plants 
you’ve  ever  grown.  Immediate  delivery. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  IMMEDIATELY 


FERTL-CUBES  -  ORDER  FROM 


BONNY  THINGS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


~ - MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! - 

I  BONNY  THINGS,  Dept.  Y-1 
•  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

,  Please  send  me - Regular  Size  Fertl-Cube  Kits  (each  with  40  Cubes, 

I  Vermiculite,  instruction  folder)  @  $2.00  ppd. 

I  - Economy  Size  Fertl-Cube  Kits  (each  with  100  Cubes,  Vermiculite, 

I  instruction  folder)  @  $4.50  ppd. 

I  I  enclose  cash,  check  or  Money  Order  for  total  $ _ _ 

I  Name  _ _ _ 


Address. 


City - - -  7ene _ Side. 
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GARDEN  FORUM 

BY  O.  F.  JOMCS 


Air  Layering  for  Plant 
Propagation 

What  is  your  opinion  about  air- 
layering  for  plant  propagation? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  k. 

Air-layering  is  an  old  method  of 
plant  propagation.  A  new  method, 
called  air  wrapping,  utilizes  the  new 
plastic  films,  which  are  quite  con¬ 
venient.  The  necessary  provisions 
are  to  cut  the  cambium  and  keep  the 
bark  moist  until  roots  form,  so  that 
the  branch  can  be  cut  from  the 
parent  plant  and  grow  on  its  own 
roots.  Almost  any  watertight  wrap¬ 
ping  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  rooting  hormones  help  to  start 
rooting,  but  are  not  indispensable. 
For  most  plants,  it  is  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  lay  branches  on  the  soil  and 
cover  with  several  inches  of  moist 
soil,  holding  the  branch  down  with 
a  stake  or  stone.  These  branches  will 
usually  root  in  a  year  or  two  and 
then  can  be  cut  loose  from  the 
parent  plant. 


Sod  Crop  for  Garden 

What  is  a  good  sod  crop  1o  use 
in  rotating  a  garden  area,  where  the 
sod  can  be  left  for  two  or  three  sea¬ 
sons?  h.  s. 

For  a  sod  crop  to  use  in  rotating 
a  garden  area  where  the  sod  can  be 
left  for  two  or  three  seasons.  I  pre¬ 
fer  some  form  of  clover,  and  find 
that  the  Ladino  or  wild  white 
clover  produces  a  good  sod  that  aoes 
not  have  to  be  mowed.  A  pure  stand 
of  clover  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
infestation  of  wireworms,  which  is  an 
advantage.  All  kinds  of  clovei  seed 
can  be  sown  quite  early  in  the 
Spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  The  soil  should  we 
well  limed  and  fertilized  in  order  to 
promote  a  good  growth  of  the  le¬ 
gume.  If  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
soil  by  plowing,  then  it  should  be 
rolled  quite  firm  to  insure  good  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seed. 


No  Luck  with  Egg  Plant 

I  have  had  poor  success  with  egg 
plants.  The  leaves  dry  up  and  turn 
yellow,  and  the  fruits  rot  on  the 
vines.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a 
remedy?  w.  f. 

Egg  plants  are  quite  susceptible  to 
a  soil-borne  fungus  for  which  there 
is  no  satisfactory  control  known,  as 
yet.  Some  of  the  new  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  of  egg  plant  are  more  resistant 
to  the  disease,  but  the  best  control 
at  present  is  to  start  the  plants  in 
sterile  soil  and  then  set  them  in  an 
area  that  has  not  grown  egg  plants, 
potatoes,  tomatoes  or  peppers  for 
several  years. 


Mushroom  Soil  for  Melons 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  large 
amount  of  spent  mushroom  soil. 
Would  this  have  fertilizer  value  for 
my  melons?  What  fertilizer,  if  any, 
should  I  use  in  addition,  and  at  what 
rate?  j.  g.  p. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  ' 

Spent  mushroom  soil  has  about  the 
same  fertilizing  value  as  manure  and 
should  be  used  in  about  the  same 
quantity.  For  melons,  use  in  addition 
a  5-10-10  formula  at  the  rate  of  30  to 
50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 


Flowering  Shoots  of 
Rhubarb 

Should  the  flowering  shoots  of 
rhubarb  be  cut  off.  r.  c. 

The  flowering  shoots  of  rhubarb 
should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  These  shoots  appear  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
it  is  not  much  trouble  to  cut  them 
out. 
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Free  Catalog; 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  „ 
Bushes,  Fledges,  Vines,  Shade  and  Orna-  3 
mental  Trees,  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs — 10  3 

pages  in  full  color — Concise,  honest  descrip-  I 
tions — Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  ps  ® 
year  after  year  for  dependably  hardy  plants.  J 

INVITATION...  I 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has  one  of  the  3 
largest  “Cash  &  Carry”  stocks  in  New  Eng-  * 
land,  so  plan  to  visit  us  this  spring  and  per¬ 
sonally  select  your  plants  from  our  conveniently  g 
displayed  stock.  We're  just  off  the  Wilbur  fi 
Cross  Parkway  (Exit  66)  on  Route  5. 


Barnes  bros.  nursery  go.  : 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  ESI.  1896 


10  Colorado  Blue 
4  yr.  transplanted, 
in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  American  Arborvitae, 
Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 
River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


Spruce 
3  to  6 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-335,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


IT  PAYS  TO  PLANT  UNADILLA  QUALITY 

SHRUBS,  TREES,  ■  EVERGREENS 
PREPAID  DELIVERY 

Christmas  Trees  2  yr.  Sds.  per  doz.  $1.00;  per  100 
$3.00.  Balsam.  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian,  Red,  Scotch 
Pine;  Blue,  Black  Hill.  Norway,  Red,  White  Spruce. 
Also  3  yr.  AM.  Arborvitae.  Canada  Hemlock,  White 
Pine.  Hardy  bush  Honeysuckle  Hedge  12-15  in.  $7.00 
per  100.  2  White  Birch.  2  Chinese  Elm,  2  Sugar 
Maple  3-5  ft.  6  trees  $3.00.  3  European  Larch  3 
Thornless  Honey  Locust  12-18  inch  6  trees  $2.00.  We 
offer  20%  discount  for  Christmas  Trees  in  5,000  lots. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines.  Flowering  Shrubs,  15ver- 
grt  ons.  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  comptete  nur¬ 
sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R-325,  Princess  Arine.Md. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  •  PAY  POSTMAN 


Earliest  blooming  size  Tomato  plants.  50 
plants  for  $1.00,  100  for  $1.75,  500  for  $4.00 
plus  postage.  Prompt  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  now. 

FREE  CATALOG  WITH  EACH  ORDER 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  C0„  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  0/1. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO;  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Post  pair!  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries.  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
r.rD^UKCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT,  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  FA. 

MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 

agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros- 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


Newest,  most  advanced  leveler  built! 

Shaves  off  unprofitable  high  spots,  fills  in  low  areas. 
Works  in  conditions  that  stop  others.  Repays  its  price 
quickly — conserving  moisture,  lowering  irrigation  costs, 
increasing  crop  yields  up  to  25% !  New  extra-rig:d. 
torque-free  frame,  26'  to  36  long.  Hydraulically 
operated  8'  or  10'  blade,  controlled  from  tractor  seat. 
New  rear  castering  wheels  give  shorter  turns,  reduce 
power  need.  2  models.  Bult  by  mfgr  of  SOIL 
MOVER,  famous  wheeled,  hydraulic  scraper. 

DC  C  FOLDER,  full  details,  money-saving  prices. 
K  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  Card  Today! 

THE  SOIL  MOVER  CO. 

DEPT.  R-3,  COLUMBUS  NEBR. 

World's  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil  Moving  Eqpt. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  Treatment  for  the  Roots 


Dutch  Elm  Disease 


(Continued  from  Page  202) 

there  are  enough  beetles  around  so 
that  it  is  realized  year  after  year. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  people  were 
pessimistic  over  the  fate  of  the  elms. 
Nothing  could  be  done  but  cut  trees 
down  and  burn  them.  They  were 
dying  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  were 
being  replanted  and  it  looked  as 
though  their  end  was  in  sight. 

Then  two  things  happened.  During 
World  War  II,  insecticides  far  more 
powerful  than  ever  before  were 
found.  DDT  was  perfected  and 
proved  as  a  “wonder  drug”  against 
insects.  Tests  were  made  with  it  on 
the  elm  bark  beetle;  and  they  showed 
that,  when  enough  was  applied  as  a 
spray  to  elm  trees,  the  bark  beetles 
were  killed  before  they  walked  from 
their  landing  spots.  But  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  DDT  had  to  be  applied 
for  controlling  the  elm  bark  beetle, 
far  larger  than  were  necessary  for 
controlling  elm  leaf  beetles,  Japan¬ 
ese  beetles  and  canker  worms.  The 
difference  in  the  amount  of  DDT 
to  apply  and  the  time  to  apply  it  for 
effectiveness  against  bark  beetles,  as 
contrasted  with  leaf-eating  insects, 
caused  some  confusion  in  the 
people’s  mind  then  and  it  still  does 
now. 

When  used  in  a  mist  blower,  the 
recommended  mixture  for  applying 
DDT  today  is:  DDT  (Tech,  grade) 
10.0  pounds;  xylene  (Indus,  grade), 
2.8  gallons;  triton  X-100,  1.0  pint; 
water — to  make  10.0  gallons.  Dosage 
recommendations  cannot  be  precise 
because  crowns  of  trees  vary  greatly 
in  diameter.  Approximate  dosages  of 
the  foregoing  mixture  for  represen¬ 
tative  diameters,  however,  are:  for 
a  10-inch  tree,  one  gallon;  20  inches, 
three  gallons;  30  inches,  five  gallons. 
Since  this  is  a  concentrated  formula, 
the  danger  of  injuring  plants  may  be 
great;  therefore,  it  should  be  used 
only  as  recommended.  This  spray 
should  be  applied  at  anytime  from 
April  1  to  May  15. 


years  ago  as  a  treatment  against 
Dutch  elm  disease.  It  must  be 
pumped  into  the  soil  the  same  as 
oxyquinoline  benzoate  and  is  com¬ 
parable  to  it  in  effectiveness. 

Oxyquinoline  benzoate  is  ordin¬ 
arily  used  at  the  concentration  of  13 
ounces  in  100  gallons  of  water  and 
is  applied  in  the  feeding  root  zone 
at  the  rate  of  five  gallons  per  inch 
diameter  of  the  tree  at  breast  height. 
Thus,  a  24-inch  tree  receives  a  pound. 

The  Search  Goes  on 

The  position  today  is  far  better 
than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Now  we 
can  take  combative  steps  to  protect 
valuable  trees  rather  than  to  be  ex¬ 
pending  all-out  efforts  on  unwanted 
trees  in  the  hope  of  reducing  con¬ 
tagion  hazards.  Trees  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  Dutch  elm  disease  by 
DDT  sprays  and,  where  the  cost  is 
justified,  by  chemotherapy  treat¬ 
ments  with  oxyquinoline  benzoate. 


The  town-wide  elm  care  programs 
have  demonstrated  the  practical 
feasibility  of  such  measures.  Prompt 
removal  of  infected  elms  when  they 
are  adjacent  to  good,  healthy  ones  is 
a  part  of  such  a  program. 

Meantime  the  search  goes  on. 
Farmers  have  learned  that  flies  be¬ 
come  resistant  to  DDT  and  it  is 
possible  that  bark  beetles  will  also. 
J.  C.  Schread  of  the  Connecticut  sta¬ 
tion  has  evaluated  a  number  of  new 
insecticides  for  their  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  elm  bark  beetle  and  some  of 
them  look  more  promising  than  DDT 
itself.  Such  evaluations  cannot  be 
made  overnight  and  must  consider 
many  questions:  effect  on  tree 
growth,  damage  to  tree  foliage  when 
tender,  damage  to  plants  that  may 
grow  under  the  tree,  useful  life  of 
a  spray  deposit  on  the  tree.  As  this 
evaluation  goes  on  we  can  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  have  improved  insecti¬ 
cides  available  for  combatting  Dutch 
elm  disease. 

Chemotherapy,  too,  is  continuing 
to  offer  marked  improvements  over 


present  methods  of  fighting  the 
fungus  within  the  tree.  In  the  past 
four  years,  a  new  material  has  been 
under  critical  examination.  This  one 
goes  by  the  mouth-filling  name  of  2 
benzothiazolyl  thioglycolate.  It  is 
not  yet  offered  for  sale  because  its 
practical  effectiveness  is  still  not 
fully  known.  In  contrast  with 
oxyquinoline  benzoate,  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray  to  foliage.  It  holds 
back  symptom  development  in  Dutch 
elm  disease  far  more  effectively  than 
other  presently  available  materials 
do.  What  remains  to  be  determined 
is  the  all-important  property  of  pre¬ 
venting  infection  in  a  healthy  tree. 
Although  diseased  trees  cannot  be 
cured  by  this  compound,  we  can  be 
hopeful  over  its  ability  to  protect 
trees  against  infection. 

The  progress  made  in  combatting 
Dutch  elm  disease  in  the  past  15 
years  suggests  than  an  elm  taking 
root  naturally  or  set  out  by  hand 
today  and  given  conscientious  care 
has  its  chances  for  survival  improv¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 


Do  6  Days'  Plowing  in  4 
with  a  New  800  Ford  Tractor 


New 


full  3-plow  power 


Want  more  power?  Then  try  the  800  series  Fords.  They  have  full  3-plow 
power— 30%  more  than  any  previous  Ford  Tractor.  That’s  why  you  can 
do  6  days’  plowing  in  4  with  a  new'  Ford  800 -farm  more  acres  with  less 
labor— get  your  crops  in  earlier. 

You  get  new  Tailored  Traction,  too.  As  always  on  a  Ford,  traction 
increases  automatically  on  heavy  pulls.  In  addition,  new  eas> -on, 
easy-off  wheel  weights  (sold  separately)  give  you  still  more  traction 
for  extra-heavy  pulls. 

For  best  plowing  results  with  a  Ford  Tractor,  use  a  Ford  Economy 
Plow.  You  save  money,  too,  since  the  replacement  cost  of  Ford’s  Razor 
Blade  plowshares  is  less  than  the  price  of  resharpening  ordinary  shares. 

So  stop  in  and  see  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  soon. 

And  while  you’re  there,  ask  to  see  the  new  600  Ford  Tractors,  too  .  .  . 

three  new  models  with  full  2-plow  power. 

♦Standard  equipment  on  Model  860 

pawning 

GETS  MORE  DONE. ..AT  LOWER  COST 

See  Your  Nearby  FORD  TRACTOR  and  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


New  5 -SPEED  TRANSMISSION 
New  LIVE  POWER  TAKE-OFE* 

New  REST-O-RIDE  SEAT 

...and  much  more! 


As  a  result  of  research  at  the 
Connecticut  station,  another  com¬ 
bative  technique  against  Dutch  elm 
disease  became  available.  It  was 
known  we  could  fight  the  insect  that 
carries  the  disease  or  the  fungus 
that  causes  it;  why  not  try  chemi¬ 
cals  that  would  kill  the  fungus?  Or¬ 
dinary  fungicides  would  not  work 
because  they  stay  on  the  surface  of 
the  plant.  The  elm  bark  beetle  eats 
right  through  that  surface  and 
deposits  fungus  spores  in  unpro¬ 
tected  wood.  To  stop  the  fungus,  the 
spore-killing  chemical  obviously  had 
to  be  present  inside  the  plant  itself. 
Although  this  idea  was  an  old  one, 
no  one  had  ever  used  it  successfully 
to  control  plant  diseases.  In  1941, 
Dr.  Frank  Howard  of  the  Rhode 
Island  station  at  Kingston  published 
some  research  results  on  control  of 
another  tree  disease,  canker  dis¬ 
ease  on  maple.  In  this  work,  an 
orange  dye  was  injected  into  the 
tree  and  it  aided  trees  to  recover. 
This  encouraged  research  on  chemo¬ 
therapy  for  Dutch  elm  disease. 
About  1944,  experiments  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  showed  that  a  water-soluble 
chemical  which  was  mildly  fungi¬ 
cidal  reduced  the  severity  of  symp¬ 
toms  in  diseased  elm  trees.  This 
chemical  was  oxyquinoline  benzoate. 

Following  World  War  II,  experi¬ 
ments  on  this  treatment  were  in¬ 
tensified.  It  was  found  that  when 
solutions  of  oxyquinoline  benzoate 
were  injected  under  pressure  into 
the  soil  around  the  tree  roots,  the 
tree  absorbed  the  chemical  and  re¬ 
sisted  infection.  Although  infected 
trees  eventually  die,  they  die  more 
slowly.  Extensive  experiments 
demonstrate  that  only  about  half  as 
many  healthy  trees,  treated  once  a 
year,  as  untreated  trees  became  in¬ 
fected.  At  the  Rhode  Island  station, 
a  mixture  of  lime,  urea,  salicylic  acid 
and  a  dye  was  developed  about  five 
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Special  Introductory  Offer! 

NEW'PUIM  SIZE 
STRAWBERRld 


postpaid 


100  for  $4.00 
500  for  $15.00 
1000  for  $25.00 


Each  plant  yields  n  pints  a  year! 


Fruit  Questions 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 


ThousandsofGtantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  ! 
NOW  READY ’-Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If! 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! I 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  7!.~rce  in  Your  Section 

r-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  «  — .  —  —  —  —  —  —  - 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  Jt  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

□  SO  for  $2.50  NamP - - 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00 
Postpaid 


Address- 


Tow  n_ 


-State- 


the  BEST  silo 
COSTS 
NO  MORE! 


MARTIN 

STEEL-BILT 

SILOS 

Here's  the  silo  that  turns 
out  top  quality  silage 
year  after  year  at  minimum  upkeep.  Air¬ 
tight — no  chance  for  spoilage.  Makes  ALL 
your  forage  into  juicy,  succulent,  nourishing 
livestock  feed.  Pays  for  itself  in  increased 
milk  and  meat. 

MARTIN 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


Birds  on  Cherries 

Is  there  any  special  spray  for 
use  on  cherry  trees  to  keep  birds 
away?  t.  h.  l 

Just  the  other  day,  about  the 
very  thing  that  you  are  asking,  a 
cherry  lover  said  that  one  must 
always  plant  at  least  two  cherry 
trees  —  “one  for  the  birds  and 
for  me!” 

Unfortunately,  sprays  have  not 
been  successful  in  repelling  birds 
from  cherries.  However,  there 
have  been  numerous  noise,  mov¬ 
ing  and  light  reflection  objects  in¬ 
troduced  that  have  met  with  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  success.  Possibly 
the  oldest  successful  noise  maker 
is  the  acetylene  gun  which  works 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  toy 
cannon  of  a  few  years  back. 
Acetylene  gas,  produced  by  water 
wetting  the  powdered  acetylene, 
is  ignited  by  a  flame.  Recently, 
I  found  an  old  radio  tuned  to  an 
all-night  or  early  morning  sta¬ 
tion  (don’t  spare  the  volume) 
quite  successful;  neighbors,  of 
course,  might  complain.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  I  have  seen  lone  trees 
covered  with  tobacco  cloth.  This 
s  a  sure-fire  method  but  con- 
|  siderable  trouble.  In  fact,  this  is 
I  the  method  used  in  Europe, 
I  where  nets  for  trees  are  regu- 
!  larly  sold  for  this  purpose.  Re- 
iCent  trials  with  twirling  reflec¬ 
tions  such  as  one  often  sees  at 
filling  stations  to  attract  attention, 
have  been  successful.  The  twirlers 
ax=e  strung  over  and  alongside  the 
trees.  Slight  wind  movement 
causes  their  irregular  movement 
and  light  reflection.  There  are  also 
numerous  improvised  repellers, 
but  nothing  quite  takes  the  place 
of  another  cherry  tree. 


WILSON 


R.  F.  D.  I 


NEW  YORK 


j  KVIHR  I  IH  Steel  Products  Corporation 

I  €12  longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Fads  on 
□  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Utility  Bldgs. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . .  STATE  . 56 


7anAn?o6//e  takes 

compressed  air  anywhere 


Buying  a  Tankmobile  is  like  hiring  another 
hand.  It’s  a  portable  service  station  for  the 
farm  that  makes  tire  inflation  and  lubrication 
jobs  easier.  Spray  paint  easier,  faster  and 
better  than  with  brush.  Single  cylinder 
compressor  built  for  heavy  duty  delivers  up 
to  100  psi.  Stainless  steel  tank.  Rubber  tired 
wheels.  Gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor. 
Safest  and  most  portable  air  compressor  on 
the  market.  Nationally  known  for  trouble- 
free  lifetime  performance. 

• 

SEE  THE  COM¬ 
PLETE  LINE  OF 
CAMPBELL  - 
HAUSFELD  COM¬ 
PRESSOR  OUT¬ 
FITS  AT  YOUR 
DEALER’S  O  R 
WRITE  221  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  AVENUE, 

HARRISON,  OHIO 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 


GROWING  SINCE  197  0 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 

LIME  •  FERTILIZER l 

BROi 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi 
tator  Instant shut-ofl  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  Acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  m 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


F/  SWEDESBORO  1,  N.  J. 


WATER 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


20- C 


FOR  FARM  PONDS 

IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THC  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 

WATER  Dept-  R-3,  950  Front  Si. 
JLUL.U0VI  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


™—i 

Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Solisbory,  Marylond 


Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mite 

I  have  a  pear  tree  15  years  old 
which  has  been  healthy  until  this 
past  year  when  the  leaves  started 
getting  black  areas.  Piease  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do.  j.  m. 

The  black  areas  on  the  enclosed 
leaf  are  typical  of  blisters  caused 
by  the  Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mite. 
Control  is  usually  obtained  by  a 
spray  in  the  Spring  during  the 
dormant  period,  with  either 
strong  liquid  lime  sulfur  or  mis¬ 
cible  superior  oil.  Ideally,  a  regu¬ 
lar  disease  and  insect  control  pro¬ 
gram  should  follow.  Any  of  the 
new  general  purpose  spray  mix¬ 
tures  which  are  now  available 
should  be  satisfactory  for  this 
program.  The  pear  blister  mite  is 
only  1/100  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  is  thus  difficult  to  detect  until 
foliage  injury  is  observed.  The 
mites  over-winter  in  the  bud 
scales  and  may  seriously  injure 
the  young  leaf  while  still  enclosed 
in  the  bud.  Infestations  may  also 
occur  while  leaves  are  unfolding. 


on 


Creosote  for  Tree  Cuts 

Will  it  be  all  right  for  me  to 
paint  creosote  on  cuts  made 
shade  trees  when 
branches?  How  about  using 
paint?  b.  h.  s. 

Creosote  is  very  injurious  to 
trees  and  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  when  painted  on  cut 
surfaces.  If  the  branches  are  cut 
close  to  the  main  stem,  as  they 
should  be,  most  trees  will  heal 
over  without  treatment.  All  large 
|  cuts  on  trees  that  decay  easily, 
such  as  sugar  maples,  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  for 
several  months  or  a  year.  The  cut 
surface  can  then  be  treated  with 
grafting  wax  or,  preferably,  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Ordinary  lead  and  oil 
house  paint  is  also  satisfactory. 
However,  some  of  the  newer 
paints  contain  ingredients  that 
may  injure  cambium  and  delay 
healing. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus- Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supp.ied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs! 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MARYLAND 

- -  TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS^UHl 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Go  den  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Round  Dutch.  Bailhead.  Wakefield,  ready  April  loth’ 
300-S2.75;  500-$3.50;  1000-  $5.50  parcel  post  prepaid 
Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  shipments  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauli¬ 
flower  Brussel  sprouts,  broccoli,  cnion  and  all  kinds 
vegetable  plants.  We  are  growing  several  MILLION 
tomato  plants  this  year  from  best  certified  seed 
Would  be  glad  to  ship  you.  or  load  your  truck  at  our 
farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE  8162-3 

STRAWBERRY  PIANTS~ 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offer  and 
planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

_ 40  Ocean  City  Blvd..  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  HEWING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS' 

BLUEBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fake* 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8.  MARYLAND 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-552.  Alien.  Md. 

STRA  WHERRIES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  'Blaze.  '  The 
latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  off  season  al«o 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries.  As¬ 
paragus.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  plan!  no  ct  i  t 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD  MASS 

FREE  *1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  cro^a  with  our  hardy  fielS- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants.  Satis! 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  •  100  lor  $3 

Scotch,  Austrian,  Red  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  seed- 
l,n9S-  w„ri,e  ,or  Price  list  an<<  planting  ouide 
PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  $12.50  PER  THOUSAND 

_ _  ECCLES  NURSERIES 

B0X  65.  RIMERSBURG.  PENfJA 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


LOW  AS 

25c 


v  i  nn  n  ulii  n  i  r  L  n  lv  I  O - 1 — 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett. 
Empire,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Tempt  Robin¬ 
son,  Sparkle,  Senator  Dtrniap:  $3.00  per  hum  red  pre¬ 
paid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner.  Superfect.cn 
$4.7o  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  or  es' 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PENFIELD,  MEW  YORK 
2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries" 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can't  lie  sold  lower  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  125, _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

HEALTHFUL  ,  —  PROFITABLE  —  F  L.  A  VO  R  F  U  L 
10  big  d.fferent  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  Ail  complete  for  onlv  $1  P0 
NORTH  NURSERY  "  ' 

1907  MAIN  ST., _ NIAGARA  FALLS  13.  N.  Y. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  While  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweel  Spanish: 
300-$l.60;  500-$2. 10:  1 000 -$3.50 ;  2000-$5.45:  3000- 

$b.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY.  BOX  313,  AUSTIN  TEXAS 


SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES 


New— best  everbearer.  State-inspected,  true.  1o  name, 
vigorous.  12  for  $2.40;  24-$4.50;  50-S9.25;  J0C-$!8. 
Shipment  prepaid.  Limited  supply  —  order  earl 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY.  Cherry  Valov.  N  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


NEW  AND  01 


Our  32nd  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  i  - 
eludes  many  smokies  free  on  reQucst.  Reasrna  e 
prices.  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  R.  DALTON.  N.  V. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS  N  J 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  KINDS  YOU  LIKE  TO  GROW— SPRING  DUG 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE  PENNA. 

CERTIFIED  BLIGHT- F 1  E_STST A NT 
v^7£T0ES',  thEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
fuLDYclnEt°'r,Jt,Sc0  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS. _ C  LYMER,  NEW  YORK 

Virus -Free  ::  Northern  Grown 

STRAWBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 
State -Certified.  Fresh- Dug  and  Postpaid.  Mary  Va¬ 
rieties  —  Reasonable.  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

JAMES  DUDLEY  & _ SOJNS, _ MILLBURY.  MASS. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  PlSHts- \-ew~BTiliiTnt'  r  .1 
Superfucti on  ev.rbc-aring:  $1.60-100.  Empire  ,  Ten. 
JJeau.y  and  Temple  Premier:  $3.25-100  Red  u.  p- 
«-rnn  inliaU,?-:  Imi -an  Summer.  Latham  and  T 

HOSE  OF  SHARON 

JF0HNY7ArIPS'  MIdXE?  C0L0rs  $1.00  Postpaid 

JUHN  ZA  BEL,  R.  |  KUNKl  FTflWN  Pi 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  SHRUB  BERY  FROM  SEEDS 

Oeraniums 

ZONAL  —  LADY  WASHINGTON  —  IVY 
Scented-leaved.  3  Zonal  for  $l  00  nostoaid 
BRADWAYS  GARDENS.  R.  D.  4  Br.dfleUn  N.  J. 

onLApt!°LUw  :  . 1 0°  Medium  Bu  bs.  Gorgeous  Colors. 

T°HPP  t  i  iu.nl  rlt,es-  $/'°°  POs;p  id-  Erre  Ca:  1  q. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


wC7h-„ ",N0R[rT  H  WEST”  Strawberry  —  developed  by 
Washington  Experimental  Station.  Excellent  for  fiavn, 
color,  freezing,  marketing.  Berries  up  to  8"  around— 
10  tons  per  acre.  Hardy.  25-S3.75;  50-$6.50:  100-$:  I 

Postpaid.  LYNDEN  NURSERY,  LYNDEN,  WASH. 


Cert.  Strawberry,  Red- Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh 
dug.  Eureka  Plant  Farm.  Bernhards  B,.y.  N.  Y. 

Evergreen  Seedlings  and  Transplants 

NURRFRY,ree  //r  neuner  s  evergreen 

n  u  HSER  Y,  368  Eichcr  Road  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

EVERGREENS:  Christmas  tree  planting  slock.  Setd- 
J?£ee  l,r'ce  list  &  planting  guide. 
FLICKINGERS  WURSERY._Box_L_Sflr,avinRP  Pa. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 
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New  Chestnuts  for  Old 


The  destruction  of  the  American 
chestnut,  Castanea  dentata,  by  an 
oriental  bark  disease  four  decades 
ago  robbed  us  of  a  great  tradition. 
A=t  the  rate  new  varieties  of  blight- 
lesistant  species  are  being  estab: 
lished,  though,  in  urban  and  subur¬ 
ban  gardens  as  well  as  in  rural  plan¬ 
tations,  it  is  likely  that  gathering 
chestnuts  will  become  a  familiar 
family  custom  once  again. 

Horticulturists  are  presently 
working  with  two  Asiatic  species 
that  show  much  promise.  These  are 
the  Chinese  Castanea  moilissima  and 
the  Japanese  Castanea  crenata. 
Both  are  being  crossed  with  the 
native  chestnut  to  produce  strains 
even  hardier  and  more  adaptable  to 
small  places  than  the  original  tree. 
But  most  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  exotics  are  highly  resistant 
to.  the  blight  that  ruined  America’s 
native  chestnut. 

For  the  home  gardener  who  wishes 
to  establish  chestnuts  on  a  limited 
area,  the  Chinese  species  is  the  most 
desirable.  It  is  a  small,  round-topped 
tree  that  provides  good  shade  and 
decorative  features  in  addition  to 
tasty  nuts.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  chestnut  is  self- 
sterile;  consequently,  at  least  two 
trees  are  required  if  a  crop  of  nuts 
is  desired.  Of  course,  much  depends 
on  the  particular  strain  chosen  but, 
on  the  average,  about  40  pounds  of 
nuts  may  be  expected  per  tree  ten 
years  from  the  seedling  stage. 

Notable  varieties  developed  and 
named  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  private  breeders  are 
Abundance,  Carr,  Hobson,  Yankee, 
Zimmerman,  Meiling,  Ruling,  Nan¬ 
king,  and  Flemming.  Two  that  appear 
to  show  the  greatest  promise  are  the 
Hemming  and  the  Hobson. 

The  Chinese  is  more  vigorous  and 
blight-resistant  than  the  Japanese 
chestnut.  Given  sufficient  room  and  a 
minimum  of  care,  the  plant  patterns 
its  form  and  size  after  that  of  a 


large  apple  tree,  and  with  about  the 
same  shade  and  decorative  qualities. 
This  latter  feature  is  best  expressed 
in  late  Spring  when  the  tree's  feath- 
ery-tasseled  blossoms  appear.  But  it  is 
attractive  all  Summer  and  equally 
so  when  burr-laden  in  the  Autumn. 
The  tree  thrives  especially  well  on 
cool,  moist,  fertile  north-facing  loca¬ 
tions. 

The  nuts,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  American  species  and  of  a  better' 
quality  than  the  Japanese,  ripen  in 
October.  When  mature,  they  come 
free  from  their  spiny  burr.  The  nuts’ 
color  may  vary  from  a  bright  ma¬ 
hogany  to  gray  or  brown.  They  taste 
sweet  and  their  texture  is  firm,  re¬ 
markably  similar  to  the  American 
chestnut. 

Next  to  insect  injury,  the  two  most 
serious  enemies  of  the  chestnut  are 
drought  and  extreme  cold.  Although 
neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese 
species  is  as  winter-hardy  as  the 
American,  both  still  thrive  in  areas 
where  peaches  are  able  to  survive. 
Nut  weevils  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pests:  they  are,  however,: 
easily  controlled  by  two  or  three  an¬ 
nual  applications  of  DDT.  The  tree 
should  be  covered  thoroughly  with  a 
spray  consisting  of  two  pounds  of 
DDT  per  100  gallons  of  water. 
Spraying  should  begin  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  first  nuts  ripen  and  continue 
thereafter  once  or  twice  before  the 
nuts  mature. 

Many  general  nurseries  now  offer 
seedling  chestnuts  of  the  blight-re¬ 
sistant  varieties  for  home  gardeners 
and  the  farmstead. 

Actually,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  new  chestnut;  but  to 
date,  enough  has  been  accomplished 
by  plant  breeders  to  give  us  a  fine 
replica  of  the  once  mighty  and 
spreading  American  chestnut.  And 
so  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
once  again  the  tradition  of  gathering 
chestnuts  may  be  a  familiar  part  of 
our  local  scene. 

James  E.  Lawrence 


Crop  surrounded  by  quack  grass 
...where  no  MH-40  retardant  is  used. 
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Similar  crop  after  treatment  with  MH-40. 
Quack  grass  is  banished  completely. 


Quack  grass  is  licked  in  areas  devoted  to  high-value  crops! 
Now  MH-40  not  only  reduces  quack  grass  growth,  but  also 
eliminates  this  nuisance.  MH-40  is  so  effective  that  seeds 
of  vegetable  and  field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas 
as  soon  as  plowing  and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed. 

Order  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate 
immediate  source  of  supply. 

•  U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,614.916 


N augatuc k  Chemic 


Division  of  United  States  R  u.bber  Company 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Chinese  chestnuts  ripen  in  uctooer  in  me  i\ormeasi.  vvueu  muuue,  wmy 

come  free  of  their  spiny  burrs. 
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The  chestnut  tree  is  self-sterile  and  therefore  at  least  two  trees  are  needed 
for  a  crop  of  nuts.  The  Chinese  species  (shown),  when  mature,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small,  round-topped  tree  that  p  ov' Iss  f  ood  shade  and  ormen- 

tation  in  addition  to  t,~sty  nuts. 


•  EXTRA  LONG  CUTTING 
EDGE  CHROME  PLATED  FOR 
LONGER  LSFE 

•  HEAT-TREATED,  NICKLE- 
ALLOY  STEEL  ROUTER  FOR 
TO?  PERFORMANCE 

•  SIDE  LINKS  HAVE  AMPLE 
"RIDING  AREA"- MAKES 
YOUR  BAR  LAST  LONGER 

•  GUIDE  LINK  SPECIALLY 
TAILORED  TO  FIT  YOUR 
OWN  CHAIN  SAW 

•  REAMED  RIVET  HOLE  FOR 
MINIMUM  V/ EAR  AND 
LONGER  SERVICE 


BLUEJET  CHAIN  DIVISION 

2704  4th  Avenue  South 

Seattle,  Washington 


March  19,  1955 
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Growers  report  bigger  yields... 
better  grade  fruit... exceptional 
disease  control  with 


ORTHOCIDE 


i 


"Checked  scab  that  another 
*  fungicide  failed  to  stop” 

"Improved  apple  finish  at  least  50%  ” 

Brought  at  least  25%  better  price  per  box 

Ray  Carlson 
Arroivhead  Farm 
^  Germantown,  N.  Y. 
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GREATER  MET  PROFIT  WITH  ORTHOCIDE 
and  a  complete  ORTHO  program 

More  and  more  growers  in  many  leading  fmit  districts  are  re-i 
porting  exceptional  results  with  this  amazing  new  fungicide.! 
ORTHOCIDE  is  a  top  quality  formulation  of  the  new  chemi-! 
cal,  captan,  manufactured  with  exceptionally  fine  particle  sizes 
and  superior  sticking  qualities.  For  best  results  ORTHOCIDE 
should  be  used  in  a  complete  ORTHO  spray  program  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  your  ORTHO  Fieldman. 

Get  all  the  facts  without  obligation.  Call  your  nearest 
ORTHO  Fieldman  or  nearest  ORTHO  office. 

T.M.'S  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO,  ORTHOCIDE 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

Executive  Offices: 

Richmond,  Calif.  •  Washington,  D.  C. 

1618  E.  Elizabeth  Ave.  P.  O.  Box  230 
Linden,  N.J.  Medina,  N.  Y. 


On  all  chemicals,  read  directions  and  cautions  before  use. 


PAPEC’S  NEW  QUICK  COUPLE 

Saves  most  of  the  time  and  labor  involved  in 
attaching  and  detaching  direct  cut,  hay  pick-up 
and  row-crop  attachments.  Eliminates  heavy 
lifting.  Makes  positive,  rigid  couple  with  forage 
harvester  base  units.  Standard  equipment  on  all 
1955  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 

Only  Papec  gives  you  patented  Finger  Feed 
Roll,  Heavier  Cutting  Wheel,  patented  Silage 
Shelf, •Better  Knives,  Bigger  Tires.  Yet  with 
all  these  features  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  cost 
less  fully  equipped  than  any  other  comparable 
make!  Full  information  from  your  Papec  dealer 
or  send  name  on  margin  of  this  ad.  Papec 
Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

APEC 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


"To  the  Rescue  of 

Soil  Conservation ” 


(Ed.  —  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  the 
world’s  No.  1  authority  on  soil  and 
water  conservation,  spoke  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Printed  below  are  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Bennett’s  address.) 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  what 
all  of  us  have  worked  so  hard  for — 
effective  nationwide  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  prudent  use  of  land 
— have,  through  no  fault  of  our  own, 
stumbled  upon  hard  going  in  the 
form  of  uncertainties  and  stubborn 
opposition.  The  whole  difficulty  in  my 
opinion  lies  at  the  doorstep  of  those 
who  should  have  been  true  and 
trusted  friends  of  the  program  but 
who  have  turned  out  to  be  the  oppo¬ 
site,  however  good  their  intentions 
may  have  been. 

“From  July  1903  to  November 
1928,  while  surveying  soils  in  the  old 
Bureau  of  Soils,  I  saw  much  of  the 
bleeding  land  and  had  much  to  say 
about  it.  Over  most  of  that  period 
of  discovery  and  concern  which 
seemed  interminably  long  to  me, 
people  were  just  not  interested  in 
land  abuse. 

Soil  Erosion  Recognized 

“In  1928  a  slight  impression  on 
the  surface  of  our  American  in¬ 
difference  about  the  security  of  the 
land  was  made  through  publication 
of  ‘Soil  Erosion  A  National  Menace’, 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulle¬ 
tin  that  was  widely  circulated.  Then 
came  in  1929  an  appropriation  for 
a  national  program  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation  research,  as  the  result  of  the 
Buchanan  Amendment  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Bill. 

“Then  came  the  action  program — 
real  soil  conservation  work,  out  on 
the  land  in  the  form  of  a  nationwide 
program.  This  came  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  September  1933. 

“Some  agriculturists  were  sure  the 
Soil  Erosion  Service  would  fold  up 
within  a  year.  I  never  knew  how  far 
that  antagonistic  point  of  view 
spread,  but  I  can  tell  you  that,  when 
I  was  asked  to  start  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  of  soil  conservation  for  the 
United  States,  only  one  of  the  48 
Land  Grant  Colleges  showed  enough 
interest  to  come  to  Washington  and 
sit  down  with  me  to  help  plan  the 
program — just  one.  That  one  was  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

“Year  after  year  Farm  Bureau 
representatives  bore  down  on  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  holding 
hearings  on  funds  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  urging  that 
SCS  be  turned  over  to  Extension. 

What  Has  Happened 

“Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  a  few 
preliminaries  as  a  sort  of  preview 
of  what  I  want  to  talk  about.  Yet 
that  is  what  has  been  done  to  the 
nation’s  soil  and  water  conservation 
program,  what  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
why  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  should 
get  back  to  their  knitting,  education, 
and  how  and  why  Extension  should 
throw  off  its  old-fashioned  obsession 
that  no  other  agency,  but  itself 
should  contact  farmers — and  get  on 
with  its  real  work,  of  which  there  is 
more  now  than  can  be  done.  And  I 
mean  good  work  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

“What  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  reorganization  did  to  the 
SCS — District  program  can  be  boiled 
down,  as  I  see  it,  to  some  such  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  following: 

“At  increased  cost  SCS  is  now 
doing  less  of  the  permanent  type  of 
soil  conservation  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  five  years.  It  is 
doing  more  indoors  work  in  the  51 
greatly  expanded  state  and  terri¬ 
torial  offices  where  bookkeepers, 


accountants,  check-writers,  and  other 
overhead  clerical  workers  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  expanded  overhead  and 
administrative  activities  that  were 
formerly  efficiently  performed  in 
seven  regional  offices.  What  the  re¬ 
formers  and  reorganizers  apparently 
overlooked  was  that  soil  erosion, 
wastage  of  rainfall,  and  soil  con¬ 
servation  are  all  out-of-office  activi¬ 
ties  —  land  activities,  that  is. 

“Some  few  months  ago  I  heard  a 
prominent  engineer  say  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  conservationists  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  in  his  opinion  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  to  which  I  refer  could  easily 
result  in  setting  back  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  this  country  by  50 
years.  I  believe  he  was  right — unless 
the  blunder  can  be  remedied  prompt¬ 
ly.  I  feel  this  way  not  only  because 
of  the  emasculation  of  SCS  but  be¬ 
cause  of  that  and  the  resultant 
danger  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts — representing  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  agricultural  organization  of 
all  time — and  its  splendidly  going 
program.  I  am  convinced  this  same 
element  in  some  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  the  State  Extension 
Services  was  really  hitting  at  the 
Districts  by  first  killing  off  their 
strong  ally,  the  SCS,  and  then  any 
other  support  the  Districts  have.  But 
they  say  they  are  not  after  the  dis¬ 
tricts. 

“It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
comment  further  on  the  apparent 
fact  that  Extension  for  years  has  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  devoted 
as  much  or  more  time  trying  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  regional  offices  of  SCS  and 
the  Service  itself  as  they  have  de¬ 
voted  to  their  rightful  job  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  needed  educational  work 
among  farmers. 

A  Further  Challenge 

“As  if  the  Department’s  demolish- 
ment  of  SCS  by  its  sweeping  re¬ 
organization  wasn’t  enough,  here 
comes  another  gang  looking  for  any 
left-overs  or  parts  of  SCS  the  state 
grabbers  may  want.  This  time  it  is 
a  committee  reporting  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  Inter-govern¬ 
mental  Relations.  I  have  seen  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
If  these  recommendations  are  car¬ 
ried  out  as  given  in  this  document, 
then  the  Colleges  will  have  what 
some  of  them  have  been  gunning  for 
nearly  25  years — that  is,  the  com¬ 
plete  take-over  of  SCS  except  the 
name  which  will  be  left  in  the  form 
of  a  little  group  of  office  boys  in 
Washington  with  nothing  to  do. 

“Now,  some  are  likely  to  say  that 
I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
lambaste  the  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
the  state  Extension  Services,  and 
everything  about  the  States.  But  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  is  true.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  are  state  agencies 
— and  let  me  repeat,  they  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  conducting  the 
soil  conservation  program;  they  are 
thoroughly  democratic  and  highly 
cooperative.  What  I  recommend  is  to 
leave  them  alone,  quit  trying  to 
knock  them  out. 

“And  if  the  Colleges  and  Exten¬ 
sion  will  do  what  I  recommend,  they 
will  get  along  better.  My  recommen¬ 
dations  are  that  they  get  out  of  the 
field  of  stirring  up  controversy  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  taking  over  the  whole 
field  of  agricultural  activity  by 
shoving  out  all  outsiders  who  would 
contact  farmers,  and  get  back  on  the 
job  of  education  up  at  the  Colleges. 
If  any  of  them  are  in  politics,  they 
should  get  out  of  that,  too.  The  same 
advice  goes  for  Extension. 

“And  this  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned.  What  is  needed  now  over 
all  else  is  cooperation — cooperation 
that  brings  agencies  and  people  clos¬ 
er  together  for  sincere  discussion  to 
the  end  of  finding  ways  and  means 
for  mutually  helping  one  another. 

“If  only  deaf  ears  meet  our  pleas, 
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£ASY,  LOW-  COST 

INSECT,  WEED 
CONTROL 

Only  with  spraying  equipment  can  you  do  all  these 
important  jobs  and  many  others.  Only  with  modern 
Century  sprayers  can  you  do  them  so  quickly,  easily, 


and  at  low  cost. 

Desfroy 
insects 
in  crops 

With  Century  sprayers  you’re 
always  prepared  for  any  insect 
emergency.  Ready  to  protect 
your  crops  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

i Setter  weed 
control  in 

row  crops 

Spray  even  when  soil  is  too  wet 
to  cultivate.  Spraying  is  faster, 
more  effective  than  cultivat¬ 
ing,  too.  Cover  up  to  25  acres 
per  hour  when  time  is  money. 

Weed  control  in 
small  grains, 
pastures 

Spraying  boosts  crop  yields, 
improves  pastures. 

Spray  livestock, 
apply 
fertilizer 

Use  your  Centurv  sprayer  to 
free  your  livestock  of  insect  pests 
that  cut  gains  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Spray  trees,  shrubs, 
buildings.  Apply  liquid  ferti- 

B  lizers. 
r 

j 


i 

Century  All-Purpose  Boom  Sprayer — sprays  more  without 
refilling.  Simple,  quick  mounting,  fits  most  tractors. 
Complete  tractor  seat  control.  14,  21,  28  ft.  booms. 
Adjustable  row  spacing.  Also  available  in  aluminum 
for  nitrogen  spraying.  Tractor  or  trailer  mounted. 
Prices  start  at  $143.50.* 


Combination  Field  and  Hand- 
Other  gun  —  covers  swath  to  50  ft. 

wide  or  to  one  Side  only.  As 
low  as  $102.00.*  Tractor  pow- 
Sprayers  ered  Handgun  unit  available. 

•All  prices  F.  O.  B.  factory 

Write  today  for  dealer’s  name,  circular  and  price  list. 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 

CENTURY  SEEDERS,  SPREADERS,  SPRAYERS 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


BEEKEEPING 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
atone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It's  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner's  Outfit. 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom. 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner's 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c, 
6  month’s  trial  subscription  to 
Oleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly  i  $1.00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information  'Write  to- 

The  A.  J.  Root  Company 

12  WEST  21st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  10.  N.  Y. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
for  strength  and  safety. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
.  corn  silage.  ^ 


HARDER  Silo  Co.,  Cobie^ 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
all  your  Silo  questions.  Write 
today  for  literature^^^^ 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 

IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P"  PUMP  has  1,001  year  'round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use  Vs  to  3/4  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR- 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  ait  sizes. 

labawco  pumps 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 


March  19,  1955 


then  but  one  course  will  be  left  us. 
The  nation  will  go  backward,  not  for¬ 
ward,  without  a  continuing  program 
of  effective  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation,  as  a  number  of  nations  have 
done  down  through  the  centuries. 

‘‘Our  population  is  rapidly  mount¬ 
ing;  our  supply  of  productive  land 
is  diminishing.  Last  year  we  covered 
up  more  than  230  thousand  acres 
with  our  38  thousand  miles  of  new 
roads  and  we  probably  took  out  of 
cultivation  or  made  useless  for 
cultivation  about  as  much  for  new 
buildings,  airfields,  etc.  And  ero¬ 
sion  is  still  ruining  for  further  prac¬ 
tical  cultivation  every  year  around 
half  a  million  acres.  Next  year  we 
are  planning,  I  am  advised,  to  build 
48  thousand  miles  of  new  roads,  with 
a  possible  200-billion  dollar  program 
of  superhighways  coming  up.  We 
need  new  and  better  roads  and  new 
buildings,  but  we  do  not  need  to  put 
them  all  on  grade  A  cropland. 

The  Work  Ahead 

“We  are  going  to  fight  only  if 
forced  to.  And  it  looks  like  that  is 
what  is  coming  up.  We  have  been 
weakened  but  we  are  not  licked. 
Morale  has  been  broken,  but  1  think 
there  is  left  among  us  some  spirit 
and  vision.  And,  too,  there  are  I  be¬ 
lieve  more  friends  than  you  may 
think — people  who  do  not  like  vvhat 
has  been  going  on  lately.  ; 

“My  final  recommendations  are,  in 
all  sincerity  and  with  ill  will  toward 
none,  that  the  Congress  review  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  reor¬ 
ganization  of  SCS  in  the  light  of  a 
full  year’s  operation,  with  the  view 
of  correcting  mistakes  or  weaknesses 
that  may  be  found,  especially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  (1)  amount  of  on-site  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  made  available  to 
farmers  in  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts;  (2)  number  of  basic  conserva¬ 
tion  farm  plans  completed,  acreage 
included,  and  cost;  (3)  number  of 
initial  farm  conservation  plans  and 
cost,  with  acreages  of  specific  con¬ 
servation  practices  actually  applied 
to  the  land;  (4)  same  thing  for  ad¬ 
vanced  farm  conservation  plans;  (5) 
amount  of  conservation  completed 
for  the  13  practices  reported  in  the 
1950  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with 
the  same  unit  measurements. 

“I  further  recommend  restoration 
of  six  of  the  seven  regional  offices 
abolished,  restoration  to  SCS  of  all 
of  the  strictly  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  research  projects  and  sta¬ 
tions  taken  out  of  the  Agency,  res¬ 
toration  of  all  of  the  conservation 
nurseries  where  the  land  is  still 
federally  owned. 

“With  respect  to  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Aid  to  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  reported  above,  my  view  is 
that  they  are  r.ot  needed  and  would 
result  in  deadly  impairment  of  the 
Nation’s  conservation  program  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  Congress  through  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  No.  46,  adopted  in  1935. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Be  sure  the  way 
Is  clear  of  all, 

Before  you  let 
That  big  tree  fall. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


This  safe,  sharp-shearing 
cuffing  unit  gives  the  P09( 
amazing  harvesting  power 


FOX  HAS  ALL  3 
QUICK-CHANGE 
HARVESTING  UNITS. 


FOX  FORAGE  MASTER 

Cuts  a  full  6-ft.  swath, 
mows,  chops,  loads  as 
much  grass  silage  in  5 
rounds  as  you  previously 
did  in  6. 


FOX  PICK  UP 
HARVESTER 

Will  easily  pick  up,  chop 
and  load  2  tons  of  hay  in 
1 2  minutes.  Practically 
impossible  to  overload. 


FOX  CORN  HARVESTER 

Gets  all  the  corn — even 
in  muddy  fields — choice  of 
14  different  lengths  of 
cut — from  14"  to  5  XA 

GET  THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 
“NEW  WAYS  TO 
MAKE  MORE  FT.OFH 
FROM  FORAGt" 


Thousands  of  field  com  parisons  on  grass,  corn  and  sorghum 
crops  have  proved — beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — the 
genuine  worth  of  the  cylinder-type  cutting  mechanism  oo 
the  Fox  Forage  Harvester. 

This  easy-running  mechanism  concentrates  its 
entire  action  on  a  single  important  job — that  of 
cutting  forage — and  does  that  job  with  a  sharp- 
shearing  action,  rather  than  blunt,  power-wasting 
chopping. 

This,  power-saving,  concentrated  cutting  action  alone  would 
be  reason  enough  to  buy  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester.  But 
there  are  many  others  .  .  . 

The  Fox  is  safest  of  all  forage  harvesters.  Power  for  its  con¬ 
centrated,  sharp-shearing  action  is  transmitted  to  the 
knives  through  "break-pin"  flanges  held  together  by  mild 
steel  machine  bolts.  Should  stones — or  other  hard  objects 
— enter  the  knives,  these  bolts  shear  instantly.  The  tough 
ductile  bar  steel  knives — firmly  anchored  at  both  ends — 
stop  instantly.  And  there  is  no  damage  to  the  machine 
and  no  chance  of  injury  to  the  operator.  Damage,  if  any , 
is  usually  confined  to  the  knives,  and  they  can  usually  be 
repaired. 

The  Fox  is  a  long-lived  forage  harvester — its  span  of  useful 
years  is  lengthened  by  its  rigid,  non-flexing  frame.  No¬ 
matter  how  rough  or  uneven  the  ground,  the  cutting 
assembly  cannot  twist,  weave  or  rack.  Knives  and  cutting 
bars  remain  in  perfect  alignment  and  adjustment. 

Sharpening  and  adjusting  knives  is  easy  to  do.  First — they  are 
easy  to  get  at.  The  blower  unit  is  hinged  to  swing  out — 
and  there  they  are — no  reaching  or  straining.  Just  3. 
simple  set  screw  adjustments  at  each  end  of  the  cutting 
bar — on  the  outside  of  the  housing  where  they  are  easy  to 
get  at — permit  such  accurate  adjustment  of  the  bar  to  the 
knives  that  they  will  cleanly  shear  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

Sharpening  in  the  field  is  even  easier.  The  Fox  sharpener  can 
be  mounted  in  less  than  a  minute.  Operation  for  2  or  3 
minutes  restores  the  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  knives — so 
you  can  run  them  much  longer  than  usual  before  grinding. 

Your  Fox  Dealer  has  a  booklet  detailing  more  than  20 
reasons  for  the  Fox  amazing  harvesting  power — reasons 
why  forage  harvesting  with  a  Fox  is  faster,  easier,  less 
tiresome  and  less  expensive  than  with  any  other  forage 
harvester.  Ask  him  to  give  you  a  copy.  Better  yet,  ask  him 
to  show  you,  item  by  item,  all  20  reasons. 

Here’s  a  real  challenge.  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE  HARVESTER.  Then  compare 
any  other  machine  with  the  Fox.  We’ll  gladly  rely  on  your 
judgement  which  machine  will  give  you  most  forage  har¬ 
vesting  satisfaction  for  your  hard-earned  dollars. 


An  information  -  packed, 
profusely  illustrated,  how- 
to-do-it  booklet.  Filled  with 
practical  experiences  of 
men  who  have  found  a 
way  to  make  the  meat¬ 
making,  milk  producing  nu¬ 
trients  nature  puts  into 
grass,  corn  and  sorghum 
crops  pay  them  greater 
profits. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO* 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

4735  N.  Rankin  St. 

APPLETON  ,  WISCONSIN 


fOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO.,  473$  N.  Rankin,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
I  want  to  make  more  profits  from  my  forage  crops.  Send  me  your 
new  book  on  Forage  Harvesting  □  Also,  send  detailed  information 
on  the  new  Fox  Forage  Harvester  □ 


Town 

- State - . 

My  ae^ier  s  name  is  - 
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use 


HEPTACHLOR 

to  KILL  wireworms 

Research  shows  that  one  wireworm  per  square  foot  of 
soil  can  reduce  potato  crop  value  one  entire  grade!  Don;t 
risk  wireworm  damage  and  crop  loss  when  control  is  easy 
and  economical  with  HEPTACHLOR.  One  application  of 
HEPiACHLOR  at  or  before  planting  time  controls 
wirewrorms  for  a  full  growing  season.  And,  there  is  no 
absorbtion  into  the  plants  or  no  adverse  quality  changes. 

For  more  profits  from  potatoes,  ask  your  dealer  today 
about  HEPTACHLOR. 

HEPTACHLOR  also  has  USDA  label  acceptance  for  control  of: 

•  Colorado  Potato  Beetles  ^  ^ 

•  Flea  Beetles  XWZ* 

®  Leafboppers 
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VELSICOL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices  and  Laboratories:  330  East  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  HI. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


FRESH  and  fragrant 
AS  A  NORTH  WOODS  BREEZE 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 
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IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


CUT  JUST  RIGHT 
TO  PACK  WITH  EASE 


IT  CANT  BITE! 

SIR  WALTER  RALE IGH'S 
BLEND  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA-AGED  TO 


GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE 


24- PAGE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

DEPT.  P5 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Grange  !  W|  Topics 
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The  writer  has  been  asked  fre¬ 
quently  by  Grange  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  why  the  Grange  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  proper  and  constructive  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  local  weekly  and  daily 
press.  The  answer  is:  appoint  some 
one  in  the  Grange  to  write  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  meetings  and, 
following  the  meeting,  write  a  story 
covering  it.  This  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lecturer,  but  there  is 
probably  someone  in  each  Grange 
that  would  be  willing  or  glad  to  as¬ 
sume  the  little  responsibility.  In 
order  to  get  the  proper  amount  of 
publicity,  a  Grange  must  be  active. 
It  must  command  the  respeet  of  the 
community  and  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  staff.  The  service  clubs,  which 
are  national  and  international  in 
their  extensive  membership,  have 
definite-  policies,  publicize  their 
forthcoming  meetings,  and  invite  re¬ 
porters  to  sit  in  during  meetings. 
Their  community  programs  are  such 
that  they  command  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  the  writer 
has  many  contacts  with  Granges,  ser¬ 
vice  clubs  and  organizations,  and  he 
rates  the  Grange  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  service  organizations,  on 
a  level  with  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Exchange  and  other  clubs.  The 
Grange  has  as  great  opportunities  for 
publicity  and  service,  and  without 
doubt  many  Granges  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  things  which  could  be  the  envy 
of  a  service  club. 

Good  Works  Are  Necessary 

The  first  objective  with  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  publicity  is  the  selection  of  a 
constructive,  altruistic  activity.  The 
writer  has  given  publicity  to  many 
such  efforts.  We  recall  how  a  Grange 
went  all  out  to  clean  up  an  historic 
graveyard,  level  the  ground  and  seed 
it.  This  graveyard  adjoining  an  old 
New  England  type  church  is  now  a 
thing  of  beauty.  We  have  publicized 
the  Grange  purchasing  an  iron  lung 
for  a  hospital,  their  participation  in 
the  various  fund  drives,  and  many 
other  things  all  of  which  reflect  the 
spirit  of  service  of  the  Grange  and 
identify  it  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  public.  Such  opportunities  may 
be  multiplied  many  times. 

The  Master,  the  Lecturer,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Grange  should 
have  a  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  the  press,  and  newspaper  men 
should  be  invited  to  participate  as 
speakers  in  Pomona  and  other 
Grange  programs.  This  is  easily 
done,  and  generally  an  editor  will  re¬ 
spond.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
editors  are  not  generally  good  speak¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  better  to  have  an  editor 
address  a  Grange  meeting  than  a 
politician  with  an  axe  to  grind. 

The  writer  has  worked  in  the 
Grange  and  service  clubs  for  years. 
As  program  chairman  of  a  service 
club,  he  seeks  out  the  Master  of  the 
Grange  to  sit  at  the  head  table.  The 
Master  of  the  Grange  should  be  a 
man  who  commands  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  community.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Lecturer.  We  are 
more  or  less  hero  worshippers,  and 
the  fact  that  a  community  leader  is 
Master,  Lecturer,  or  something  or 
other  in  the  Grange  is  news. 

Each  Lecturer’s  program  must  be 
varied  and  mean  something.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  not  be  too  long  and 
numbers  should  be  kept  within  five 
or  10  minutes.  The  ideal  Grange  pro¬ 
gram  should  have  a  constructive  com¬ 
munity  service  presentation,  this  by 
some  one  in  or  outside  of  the  Grangg. 

If  an  outside  speaker  is  secured  with 
the  courtesy  of  an  open  meeting,  the 
public  should  be  informed  by  ad¬ 
vance  publicity  and  invited.  Every 
member  of  the  Grange  should  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  inviting 
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some  one.  We  do  that  in  our  service 
club.  This  keeps  old  members  stirred 
up,  by  saying  to  thorn:  “We  will  be 
seeing  you.” 

Use  Local  Talent  and  Ability 

The  most  optimistic  Grange  officer 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
local  ability  and  talent  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  asking  or  urging.  This 
is  right  in  the  Grange  area.  It  is  not 
the  man  or  woman  with  the  biggest 
flourish  who  can  present  the  best 
number  or  program  feature,  quite 
often  the  abilities  of  the  quiet,  un¬ 
ostentatious  person  prove  unusual. 
We  were  once  dubiously  impressed 
by  a  woman  whose  family  had  moved 
into  a  community.  She  was  so  suave 
that  she  captivated  nearly  every  one 
in  the  community.  She  joined  the 
Grange  and  was  drafted  for  Lecturer. 
Several  months  later  the  writer 
visited  the  community,  inquired 
about  the  Lecturer  and  her  work, 
only  to  find  that  the  family  had 
moved  out  of  town  at  night,  owing 
everyone.  Such  an  officer  will  dis¬ 
credit  the  Grange  or  any  other  or¬ 
ganization. 

To  get  publicity,  do  things  and  tell 
what  you  are  doing.  The  announce¬ 
ments  should  be  brief.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing,  or  the  most  important 
number  in  prospect,  should  be  the 
first  thing  told  in  the  story.  Take  it 
to  the  newspaper,  and  hand  it  to  the 
editor  personally,  if  possible.  To 
back  up  publicity,  the  Grange  must 
meet  on  time.  The  business  program 
preceding  the  Lecturer’s  program 
must  be  brief.  If  the  meeting  is 
public,  waive  the  business  program 
in  favor  of  the  Lecturer’s  part. 
Make  it  snappy,  have  something  hu¬ 
morous,  something  musical,  some¬ 
thing  in  which  youth  and  age  may 
participate,  and  when  the  story  is 
written,  avoid  that  old  humdrum 
way  of  writing:  “Grange  was  called 
to  order,  minutes  read,”  etc.  Leave 
out  the  non-essentials.  Tell  the  posi¬ 
tively  definite  fact  of  Importance 
first,  and  follow  with  incidentals,  and 
names  in  full;  never  use  “Bill”  or 
“Gert”,  but  present  a  dignified  story. 
Get  it  right  to  the  paper  at  once. 
Writing  the  story  helps,  but  if  your 
Grange  has  acquired  standing 
through  service  and  achievements, 
you  will  be  honored  by  the  editor 
or  reporter  becoming  a  member  and 
personally  reporting  the  meetings. 

9  The  secret  of  acquiring  publicity 
is  simple,  “Do  things,  let  your  light 
shine,  and  never  keep  the  wick 
trimmed,”  as  we  formerly  would 
have  remarked  in  the  days  of  oil 
lamps  or  candles.  Walter  Jack 
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Books  Worth  Ha  virsn 

<uJ 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles . .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.00 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Now  chickens,  cows,  beef  cattle  and 
even  the  dog  get  all  the  water  they 
want  automatically.  With  a  high- 
capacity  Myers  pump  and  automatic 
watering  devices,  water  can  be  made 
available  to  livestock  whenever  they 
want  it.  And  controlled-feeding  tests 
prove  that  dairy  herds  give  more 
milk,  chickens  lay  more  eggs  and 
beef  cattle  gain  more  weight  on  less 
feed  when  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  is  always  handy. 


Best  of  all,  you  never  lay  a  hand  on  a 
pump  handle.  For  a  power  cost  of  a 
few  cents  a  day,  a  Myers  unit  pumps 
more  water  in  a  few  hours  than  you 
could  pump  and  carry  in  a  day.  It 
allows  more  free  time  for  profitable 
farm  jobs. 


makes  housekeeping 
easier,  too! 


An  automatic  clothes  washer,  dish¬ 
washer  or  garbage  disposer  can  elim¬ 
inate  hours  of  drudgery  and  give  the 
lady  of  the  house  more  time  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  children.  But  these  work¬ 
saving  appliances  demand  plenty  of 
water  and  the  kind  of  steady  pressure 
a  Myers  pump  delivers. 

For  as  little  as  $1.50  a  week,  you  can 
own  a  Myers  water  system.  See  your 
Myers  dealer  today  for  details. 


?OWER  SPRAYERS  AMD  WATER  SOFTENERS 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE 
WATER-REQUIREMENT 
COMPUTER 

With  a  turn  of  the  dial,  tell  how  many 
gallons  of  water  your  home  or  farm  needs 
every  day.  Helps  you  measure  the  efficiency 
of  your  old  pump.  too.  Fill  in  coupon, 
mail  to:  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept. 
R-3,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Name _ 


j  Street _ 

!  City _ 


State -  I 

_ _ J 


March  19,  1955 


On  Apple  Marketing 

Apple  growers  in  the  Northeast 
are,  traditionally,  marketing  individ¬ 
ualists.  But  conditions  in  the  area 
have  so  changed  and  developed  that 
real  advantages  appear  now  to  be 
gained  by  associations  of  growers  for 
purposes  of  selling  their  fruit. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  larger  and 
more  powerful  purchasing  units. 
Chain  stores  and  important  whole¬ 
salers  and  brokers  buy  in  larger 
quantities,  and  the  impact  of  big- 
scale  buying  upon  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong.  It  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  individual  grower — 
even  the  large  producer — to  deal 
With  these  volume  buyers  on  terms 
advantageous  to  himself.  It  is  notice¬ 
able,  too,  that  large  buyers  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  small  sellers,  particularly 
in  times  of  market  distress.  This  is 
because  of  the  demoralization  they 
can  bring  about  at  weak  selling 
points  and  because  the  sellers  do  not 
have  good  alternative  outlets. 

Probably  the  biggest  need  in  the 
apple  marketing  field  is  for  greater 
stability.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
toward  speculation  by  big  wholesale 
buyers  and  it  often  results  in  uneven 
flow  of  fruit  to  market  and  also  to 
excessive  losses  and  gains  to  both 
parties.  It  has  been  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  this  season  that  speculators 
with  stocks  on  hand  —  which  may 
have  suffered  a  market  decline  in  in¬ 
ventory  value — are  reluctant  buyers 
of  other  fruit  still  held  by  growers. 
Holding  this  fruit  beyond  its  season 
for  a  price  rise  results  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  great  wastage,  and  often  panic 
selling.  It  is  evident  that  these  buy¬ 
ers  do  themselves  and  the  industry 
a  disservice  by  interfering  with  an 
orderly  marketing  process  based 
upon  natural  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  cooperative 
sales  agencies,  staffed  by  competent 
professional  sales  managers,  offer  a 
method  —  already  proved  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  —  of  stablil- 
izing  apple  marketing  in  this  area. 
Such  associations  could  control  pro¬ 
duction  quality  of  packer-members 
and  could  control  fruit  movement  to 
both  nearby  and  distant  receivers. 
Because  of  a  wide  range  of  contacts 
and  because  of  control  of  a  much 
larger  volume,  the  associations  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
selling  conditions  throughout  a  much 
extended  marketing  area.  Again,  be¬ 
cause  of  quality  control  and  large 
volume,  the  associations  are  in  a 
strong  bargaining  position  with  even 
the  largest  buyers.  It  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  strongest  buyers  pre¬ 
fer  to  deal  with  soiu’ces  which  can 
provide  steady  flow  of  relatively  uni¬ 
form  quality  fruit. 

Promotional  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  (which  are  becoming  an  essem 
tial  part  of  apple  marketing)  can  be 
directed  and  supported  with  greater 
effectiveness  by  strong  grower 
groups  than  by  even  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  individuals.  Move¬ 
ments  of  certain  varieties  to  market 
to  correspond  with  special  promo¬ 
tional  drives  can  be  better  coordin¬ 
ated  through  a  small  number  of 
strong  associations  than  through  a 
large  number  of  separate  individ¬ 
uals.  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  grower-controlled  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  offer  a  major  forward  step 
in  the  modernization  and  progress 
of  our  northeast  apple  industry. 

Milton,  N.  Y.  James  R.  Clarke 


“You  should’ve  brought  three  trucks 
—  that  was  yesterday  I  called  you!” 


FOR  PERMANENT  PROTECTION 
and  LOW  UPKEEP 

don’t  settle  for  anything  less  than 


Y ou  WANT  roofing  and  siding  material  that  combines  maximum 
fire  and  lightning  protection  with  wind,  rain  and  corrosion  protec¬ 
tion;  sheets  that  are  moderately  priced,  easy  to  install,  and— above 
all— economical  to  maintain.  In  short,  you  want  USS  StormSeal, 
the  roofing  and  siding  that  gives  you  all-weather  protection  while 
reducing  your  fire  insurance  and  general  farm  upkeep. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  galvanized  coating, 
and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality  coating.  Your 
StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of  accessories,  to  give 
your  installation  a  “custom-fit”  look. 

Visit  your  StormSeal  dealer  soon,  and  look  for  these  five  dis¬ 
tinctive  features,  available  only  in  StormSeal: 


1.  Pressure  Lip— slight  depression  in  lower  end  of  sheet  for  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end  laps. 

2.  Triple  Cross  Crimp— three  dams  to  stop  rain  from  being  blown 
under  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by  capillary  action. 

3.  Twin  Drain — double  safety  drains— double  insurance.  They  trap 
any  moisture  that  might  get  into  lap  areas  and  drain  it  off. 

4.  Flat  Top  Seams — make  nailing  easy. 

5.  Tension  Curve — slight  arch  to  each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly  to 
roof  decking. 


In  addition  to  StormSeal,  U.S.  Steel  makes  top-quality  IVY'  and 
2 14"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and  siding, 
available  in  both  standard  galvanized  and  Seal  of  Quality  coatings. 

USS  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  products  are  made  from  steel  sheets  coated 
with  a  certified,  uniform,  protective  zinc  coating,  produced  in  accordance  with 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  t He  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

UTOPIA  ...  OR  DUST  IN  THE  EYE 

According  to  a  recent  newspaper  announce¬ 
ment,  labor  and  management  are  setting  up 
a  non-profit  research  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘‘Economics  of  Distribution  Foundation..” 
One  of  the  principal  sponsors  is  the  teamsters’ 
union,  whose  economist  has  just  released  this 
statement: 

“It  costs  more  to  deliver  a  quart  of  milk 
from  a  Brooklyn  bottling  plant  to  a  Flatbush 
consumer  than  the  combined  cost  a  quart  of 
raising  the  feed,  caring  for  and  milking  the 
cow,  transporting  the  raw  milk,  pasteurizing 
and  pouring  it  into  bottles. 

“These  relatively  high  costs  are  not  due 
to  unconscionable  profits,  high  levels  of 
wages  and  working  conditions,  or,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  to  designing  middlemen. 

“They  are  caused  rather  by  outmoded 
methods,  obsolete  facilities,  unsuitable  sys¬ 
tems  of  compensation,  foolish  and  outdated 
competitive  practices,  and  unnecessarily  waste¬ 
ful  consumer  buying  habits,  long  overdue 
for  a  change.” 

Farmers  may  well  regard  with  some  doubt 
the  denials  of  unconscionable  profits  and  high 
wage  levels,  but  they  will  certainly  applaud 
the  union’s  recognition  of  the  inefficiencies 
in  milk  distribution.  Their  fervent  hope  is 
that  both  labor  and  management  will  do  some¬ 
thing  more  about  these  outmoded  methods — 
which  have  been  burdening  farmers  for  years 
—  than  merely  recognize  them. 

Of  course,  with  this  announcement  coming 
almost  simultaneously  with  Gov.  Harriman’s 
resolve  to  undertake  a  milk  price  spread  study, 
some  may  question  the  good  faith  behind  the 
announcement.  Might  it  not  possibly  have  been 
issued  to  stymie  such  a  legislative  study? 

For  the  time  being,  let  us  accept  the  union’s 
statement  in  good  faith  and  urge  it  to  a 
prompt  execution  of  its  resolve. 


STUDY  OR  INVESTIGATION'?  AND  WHAT 
CLASSES  OF  MILK? 

Governor  Harriman  says  there  will  be  a 
study  of  the  milk  price  spread  after  the 
legislature  adjourns. 

The  Governor  was  not  around  Albany  10 
years  ago  when  his  predecessor  promised 
farmers  a  “study”,  and  that  is  all  they  got  from 
the  Erwin  Commission  —  a  piece  of  paper  that 
was  cast  aside  as  next  to  worthless  almost  be¬ 
fore  the  ink  was  dry. 

Farmers  do  not  want  any  more  studies. 
They  have  had  enough  of  them  and  they  are 
fed  up  with  the  expense  and  the  delay.  AVhat 
they  want  is  a  real,  thorough-going  investi¬ 
gation,  with  the  fearless  use  of  subpoena 
powers.  Whether  it  is  undertaken  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  or  by  the  Attorney  General, 
or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  makes 
little  difference  so  long  as  it  is  done. 

Even  more  important,  farmers  do  not  want 
any  investigation  confined  to  fluid  milk  alone. 
Two  months  ago,  a  bona  fide  farm  group  met 
with  Governor  Harriman  and  asked  for  a  full- 
fiedged  investigation  both  of  the  fluid  price 
spread  and  of  dealers’  milk  manufacturing 
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operations.  The  same  request  was  addressed 
to  Agriculture  Commissioner  Carey  in  a  letter, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  January  1  issue 
of  The  R.  N.  Y.  Two  weeks  ago,  James  Lyons, 
Assistant  Agriculture  Commissioner,  stated : 
“The  Department  already  has  been  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  starting  an  investigation 
of  Class  III  milk.”  Even  the  so-called  leaders 
have  been  pressured  into  asking  publicly  for 
such  an  investigation. 

Except  for  being  bullied  by  Washington  into 
temporary  silence  at  the  latest  milk  hearing, 
the  new  State  administration  seems  to  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  dairy  farmers.  There 
could  be  no  better  time  than  now  to  putting 
their  pledges  into  action. 


MILK  IN  SYRACUSE  —  AND  IN  JERSEY 

The  milk  hearing  rambles  on  in  Syracuse 
with  but  little  hope  for  dairymen.  Washington 
has  continued  its  parade  of  witnesses  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  increase  in  the  Class  I-A  price, 
and  the  Dairymen's  League,  suspecting  the 
handwriting  that  will  eventually  appear  on  the 
wall,  is  already  talking  about  another  I-A 
super-pool  for  May  and  June.  The  Oneonta 
Dairy  Committee  suggests  that,  if  a  second 
super-pool  is  the  only  price  remedy,  then  it 
should  certainly  cover  Class  III  as  well  as  I-A, 
particularly  since  there  is  twice  as  much  milk 
utilized  in  Class  III  as  there  is  in  I-A  during 
May,  and  close  to  80  per  cent  more  in  June. 
This  sounds  like  good  sense. 

Meanwhile,  the  Class  I-C  thievery  under  the 
Federal  Order  reached  such  a  point  in  North 
Jersey  that  the  milk  control  officials  in  that 
State,  una’ble  to  compel  enforcement,  rescinded 
their  minimum  resale  price  regulation  and, 
effective  March  15  until  June  15,  dropped  the 
Class  I  producer  price  by  86  cents  a  cwt.  — 
from  $5.87  to  $5.01. 

The  only  silver  in  the  lining  of  an  otherwise 
dark  cloud  is  the  pressure  this  crisis  will  bring 
on  Washington  to  call  a  hearing  for  a  Federal- 
State  milk  order  for  New  Jersey.  Coupled 
with  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Meyner’s  Committee  for  such  a  hearing,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  price  drop  will  bring 
about  a  prompt  hearing.  If  such  a  hearing  had 
been  called  after  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey  filed  its  petition  last  July,  a  lot  of 
the  present  misery  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  only  beneficiaries  of  the  eight-months’  de¬ 
lay  have  been  the  I-C  dealers.  Whatever  days 
of  graft  may  still  be  left  to  them  should  be 
made  as  few  as  possible. 


A  Brighter  Poultry  Picture 

ALL*  that  one  hears  about  in  the  poultry 
business  right  now  is  the  good  outlook 
for  the  egg  market.  But,  compared  with  last 
year  at  this  time,  the  situation  is  not  so  dra¬ 
matically  improved  as  to  warrant  unrestricted 
optimism.  As  of  the  first  week  of  this  month, 
egg  prices  in  New  York  are  about  five  cents  a 
dozen  higher  than  the  same  week  last  year,  but 
the  February  average  for  1955  was  lower  than 
it  was  in  1954.  ’This  year’s  cold  weather  in 
late  February  was  probably  a  boon  and  no 
doubt  an  influential  factor  in  the  egg  price 
rise.  The  number  of  layers  on  hand  January  1 
was  about  one  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago;  so  we  still  have  plenty  of  chickens  around. 
Because  egg  production  per  bird  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  in  recent  years  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  we#shall  have  just  as  many 
eggs  in  the  months  ahead  as  we  had  at  this 
time  last  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  why  is  there  a  general 
belief  that  this  will  be  a  good  year  to  buy 
chicks?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
the  commercial  hatcheries  in  the  United  States 
produced  21  per  cent  less  chicks  in  January 
1955  than  in  January  1954  and  had  14  per  cent 
less  eggs  in  their  incubators  on  February  1 
than  they  did  a  year  earlier.  All  these  chicks 
were  not  necessarily  intended  for  use  as  lay¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  great¬ 
est  reduction  was  in  States  where  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  important  than  broiler  production. 
In  one  New  Jersey  county  alone  the  estimate 
is  that  there  are  one  million  less  pullet  chicks 
"being  brooded  now  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
An  ingrained  optimist  sees  nothing  but  a 


chance  for  good  egg  prices  next  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Conversely,  one  of  an  opposite  nature 
senses  that  a  lot  of  pullet  chicks  will  be 
brooded  in  the  next  three  months  and  that 
by  January  1956  we  may  have  about  as  many 
layers  as  we  have  now.  The  chances  are  that 
we  will  have  enough  eggs  to  give  everybody 
all  they  care  to  eat  —  in  other  words,  no  acute 
shortage,  but  the  supply  will  not  by  any  means 
compare  with  the  flood  of  eggs  last  Fall. 

Many  do  not  realize  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poultry  business,  eggs  were  cheaper 
in  the  Fall  of  1954  than  they  were  in 
the  Spring.  This  topsy-turvy  situation  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  can  happen  in  commercial¬ 
ization  of  the  hen.  For  the  present  year  we  will 
no  doubt  return  to  normalcy,  so  if  one  has  the 
cash  or  credit  and  facilities,  he  might  do  well 
to  get  and  rear  a  few  more  chicks.  But  do  not 
wait  too  long,  because  everybody  may  start 
getting  the  same  idea,  and  pullet  chicks  may 
then  become  scarce.  The  eggs  are  not  in  the 
incubators,  so,  if  a  heavy  demand  develops, 
someone  will  be  compelled  to  wait  for  chicks 
until  May  or  June.  The  sooner  one  gets  the 
chicks  started,  the  better  chance  he  will  have 
for  profit. 

Agricultural  Anomaly 

INCE  World  War  II,  many  of  the  county 
agricultural  extension  services  have  be¬ 
come  involved  in  city  4-H  clubs,  consumer 
radio  and  television  programs,  landscaping 
projects  and  urban  homemaker  movements. 
The  trend  to  city  service  has  been  a  weakness 
that  paradoxically  has  been  bred  by  the 
strength  that  has  come  from  the  soil. 
In  some  counties,  there  was  little,  if  any 
farming  left  after  the  house,  shop  and 
factory  builders  departed,  so  the  agents  did 
the  best  they  could  by  assisting  new  home¬ 
owners.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed.  There  is 
little  evidence,  however,  that  leaders  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  .and  the  USDA  did  any¬ 
thing  to  limit  or  discourage  the  shift  toward 
service  to  consumers.  Agriculture  was  bound 
to  suffer,  directly  or  indirectly.  Now,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  city  agent  to  the  staff  of  a 
Massachusetts  county’s  agricultural  extension 
service  has  moved  the  USDA-State-County  farm 
information  program  across  a  line  that  should 
have  never  been  crossed. 

The  householder  is  no  more  entitled  to  farm 
extension  service  because  he  pays  taxes  than 
Aunt  Mary  is  entitled  to  passage  on  the  battle¬ 
ship  Missouri’s  next  cruise  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  because  she  pays  taxes.  The  taxpayer  de¬ 
rives  his  benefit  from  the  extension  service 
in  the  form  of  abundant  and  economical  food. 

Requests  for  information  by  urban  house¬ 
holders  should  be  discouraged.  No  farm  age::: 
should  take  time  from  commodity  work  to 
answer  questions  on  the  care  of  suburban 
lawns  and  cesspools.  This  kind  of  information 
is  available  in  state  college  and  USDA  publi¬ 
cations  and  can  be  given  out  by  any  clerk. 
The  schools,  libraries,  television  and  radio  a- 
tions,  and  newspapers  are  perfectly  adequate 
for  the  full  dissemination  of  householder  in¬ 
formation  in  the  cities. 

The  extension  service  cannot  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  and  it  should  not  try  to  be.  At¬ 
tention  to  city  problems  is  not  attention  to 
farm  and  rural  living  to  which  extension  is 
dedicated  and  limited.  The  alternatives  are 
dissolution  of  county  extension  offices  when 
cropland  areas  or  livestock  numbers  fall  below, 
say,  a  minimum  of  1,000  acres  or  units,  and 
movement  of  county  agricultural  extension 
offices  from  county  seats  to  farming  centers. 
City  service  by  county  farm  extension  offices 
should  be  discouraged  and  discontinued.  It  is 
an  unneeded  and  unwanted  anomaly. 


Brevities 

“Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of 
heaven”?  —  Job  35:11. 

Wildlife  will  take  competent  care  of  its  own 
conservation  if  let  alone  by  man. 

It  pays  to  candle  eggs,  because  all  eggs  that 
are  not  candled  must  be  sold  as  Grade  C  in  New 
York  State. 

Farmers  may  receive  help  in  filling  out  State 
income  tax  forms  from  Cornell  Bulletin  E-935. 
For  a  free  copy,  write  to  the  Mailing  Room,  Slone 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Farmers  across  the  country  make  hay  faster, 

easier  with  a  Compact  “66.”  Says  Cable 
Clanton  of  Wartrace,  Tennessee,  “Tight, 


square  bales  put  up  fast,  that’s  what  my 
‘66’  means  to  me.  I’ve  baled  for  hours  with¬ 
out  any  broken  bales  at  all.” 


Here’s  the  baler  that  changed 

America’s  haying  habits  in  one  year! 


New  Holland.  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


“Yes,  I’d  like  to  own  a  baler,”  said  farmer  after  farmer, 
“but  what  one  can  I  buy  that’s  right  for  my  size  farm?” 

Then  New  Holland  announced  the  Compact  “66.”  These 
practical  farmers  agreed  it  was  the  baler  they’d  waited  for, 
and  in  just  one  year,  thousands  of  them  became  baler  owners 
for  the  first  time! 

What  made  them  buy?  In  price  and  size,  the  “66”  makes 
ownership  practical  for  almost  any  farm.  Operating  costs  are 
low.  Capacity  is  high  .  .  .  through  faster  pickup,  more  positive 
wadboard  feed,  knotters  that  tie  bale  after  bale  without  a  miss. 

The  engine-powered  “66”  bales  up  to  7  tons  an  hour  with  a 


-t-ee  Catalog /  For  a  full-color  catalog 

ascribing  the  “66”  Balers,  write:  New  Holland  Machine 
ompany,  1203  Elm  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Name, 


Address, 


Town. 


Interested  in  a  demonstration?  □ 


State 


Don’t  let  a  lazy  machine  spoil  your  whole  system.  New 

Holland’s  Mower,  Rake  and  “66”  Baler  are  capacity- 
matched  to  harvest  finest  quality  hay.  New  Holland’s 
130-bushel  P.T.O.  spreader  saves  trips  to  the  field. 


1-plow  tractor.  The  Compact  “66”  P.T.O.  does  the  same  with 
a  2-plow  tractor  .  .  .  costs  less  than  many  machines  of  lower 
capacity.  An  overrunning  clutch  lets  you  change  tractor  gears 
at  will  for  easy  handling,  steady  baling. 

What  about  you?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  make  your  haying 
easier,  have  your  own  baler  ready  to  go  the  minute  you  need 
it?  See  your  New  Holland  dealer! 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 

Certified  Twine  means  Trouble-Free  Baling 

New  Holland  Twine  is  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Testing 
Co.  for  full  strength,  quality  and  length.  Now  avail¬ 
able  at  a  new  low  price! 


New  Holland 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


March  19,  1955 
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AN  ALL-WEATHER 


Aluminum  Roof 


Amazing  New 


Aluminum 


in  Patented 

CROSS  CORRUGATED  ROUS... 


By  RUSSELL  W.  BUCK 


Cuts  Installation  Time 
Eliminates  Side  Laps... 

One  solid  piece  of  rust-proof  corru¬ 
gated  aluminum  covers  the  length  of 
your  farm  building.  It  can’t  leak  or 
break  loose  at  the  side  laps  because 
there  are  no  side  laps! 


Rolls  on  Like  a  Rug  — Stays  Flat... 

Strong,  cross  corrugated  aluminum 
hugs  the  contours  of  any  roof — 
new  or  old. 


Now ...  in  25  lo  200  fool  lengths. 

£8"  &  48"  wide.  Hurricane  Tested* — II  won't  Leakl 
Light — Strong  —  Rust -Proof 
Ideal  for  Decorating  and  Siding,  too. 

Ochiltree  Patent  No.  2,369,487 
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* Testimonials  on  request 


SEND  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Quaker  State  Metals  Company 
Box  1167S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  on  QSM  Roll 
Roofing  for  my  farm  buildings. 

Name _ 


Street  or  RFD^ 
Town _ 


State 


■1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

Save  50%  to  75%  on  new  and  used  Tractors  parts. 
All  Makes  —  we  undersell.  Also  good  used  Diesel 
Motors.  Parts  for  Caterpillar  D2-D4-D6-D7-D8.  Allis 
Chalmers  H  D7- H  D  10- H  D  14  —  L.  &  S.  International 
TDI4-TDI8.  AM  makes  of  Cletracs.  Hydraulic  & 
Cable-control  Bull  Dozers.  Many  other  parts  —  also 
used  Tractor  tires.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CORPORATION.  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  drugs  and  antibiotics  are  of  real  help  to 
cattlemen .  But  their  use  should  always  be 
combined  with  good  animal  husbandry. 


HERE  is  considerable  inter-  sulfa  drugs  were  the  best  known 
est  and  discussion  among  medication  for  the  scours-pneumonia 
dairy  farmers  regarding  complex.  In  a  comparative  test,  20 
the  advisability  and  possi-  per  cent  of  the  calves  afflicted  with 
ble  benefits  to  be  obtained  scours  and  pulmonary  involvement 
from  using  antibiotics  in  failed  to  respond  when  treated  with 
calf  feeds.  In  this  respect,  a  sulfa  drug.  The  same  calves,'  how- 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  ever,  were  cured  later  with  an  ad- 
that,  regardless  of  any  possible  bene-  ministration  of  aureomycin.  In  the 
fits  accruing  from  the  use  of  suitable  group  of  calves  treated  with  aureo- 
antibiotics,  medicated  supplementa-  mycin  alone,  over  96  per  cent  re- 
tion  can  never  take  the  place  of  covered. 

proper  care,  feeding  and  sanitation.  During  a  period  of  more  than  two 
For  the  past  several  years,  compre-  years,  the  Pennsylvania  investigators 
hensive  experiments  relative  to  forti-  used  aureomycin  not  only  as  a  treat- 
fying  dairy  calf  feds  with  antibiotics  ment  but  also  as  a  preventative 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  New  against  calf  scours.  It  should  be 
York  station  in  Ithaca  by  J.  K.  Loosli  noted  that  pneumonia  usually  fol- 
and  R.  G.  Warner.  The  results  show  lows  in  the  wake  of  scours,  from 
that  when  dairy  calves  regularly  re-  which  calves  become  debilitated.  The 
ceive  feeds  properly  fortified  with  Calf  scours  referred  to  is  the  infecti- 
suitable  antibiotics  they  grow  more  0us  or  white  type.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
rapidly,  and  have  fewer  cases  of  vania  herd,  scours  had  varied  in 
scours  and  other  digestive  disturb-  severity  from  the  acute  type,  in 
ances  than  comparable  calves  which  which  calves  are  affected  early  in 
do  not  receive  the  antibiotics.  life  and  usually  die,  to  a  milder  and 

An  average  of  these  tests  with  40  more  chronic  form  which,  neverthe- 
pairs  of  calves  resulted  in  the  anti-  less,  gives  the  calves  a  bad  setback, 
biotic-fed  calves  gaining  22  per  cent  During  the  first  year  of  these  trials, 
more  rapidly  than  those  not  receiv-  58  cases  of  scours  in  46  calves  were 
ing  any  antibiotics  during  the  first  treated  with  aureomycin.  Of  these 
eight  weeks  of  life.  During  this  calves,  34  had  one  attack  and  the 
eight-week  period,  the  antibiotic  others  had  two.  In  the  cases,  51 
calves  scoured  an  average  of  only  calves  quickly  recovered,  five  im- 
four  days;  the  control  calves  scoured  proved  gradually  following  treat- 
for  10  days.  During  this  period  of  ment,  and  only  two  failed  to  respond, 
time,  all  the  calves  were  fed  a  good  Most  of  the  calves  showed  marked 
calf  starter  — ■  free  choice,  were  al-  improvement  in  physical  condition 
lowed  constant  access  to  good  quality  and  stopped  scouring  within  24  hours 
hay,  and  had  also  the  usual  milk  after  treatment  was  started, 
feeding.  While  there  was  no  signifi-  jn  ^jg  herd}  scours  had  been  a 
cant  difference  in  the  hay  consump-  problem  for  years.  During  the  first 
tion,  the  antibiotic  gioup  ate  more  £W0  months  of  life,  almost  every 
calf  starter,  with  resultant  greater  cajf  developed  scours  in  some  form; 
gams.  In  terms  of  efficiency  of  gam,  SOj  was  deemed  advisable  to  try 
the  antibiotic-fed  C£*ives  required  aureomycin  as  a  preventative.  Conse- 
mne  per  cent  less  feed  than  the  con-  qUently,  during  the  second  year  of 
trol^  calves  to  make  a  standard  unit  £he  tests,  each  of  the  67  calves  born 
of  gam.  was  given  500  mg.  of  aureomycin 

Antibiotics  for  Calf  Scours  crystalline  (oblet)  within  a  few 

hours  after  birth.  As  a  result, 
The  calf  scours-pneumonia  com-  scours  was  prevented  in  40  of  the 
plex  has  in  the  past  accounted  for  67  calves,  while  21  of  the  remaining 
as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  dairy  calf  27  responded  favorably  to  a  single 
losses  in  some  herds.  It  has  been  treatment  with  an  aureomycin  oblet. 
demonstrated  that  such  losses  can  Five  of  the  other  calves  recovered 
now  be  greatly  reduced;  if  calves  are  later  with  continued  medication  of 
treated  properly  with  antibiotics,  it  aureomycin.  One  calf  weak  and 
can  be  practically  eliminated.  To  be  underweight  at  birth  died  from 
successful,  such  treatment  must  be  scours. 

combined  with  good  housing,  sani-  Tests  conducted  at  the  Vermont 
tation  and  nursing.  The  two  anti-  station  in  Burlington  showed  a  gain 
biotics  which  have  proved  especially  0f  21  per  cent  for  calves  using  terra- 
efficient  for  scours-pneumonia  medi-  niycin  over  calves  receiving  no  anti¬ 
cation  are  aureomycin  and  terramy-  biotic.  In  addition,  scouring  was 

cm-  significantly  reduced  and,  at  the 

In  trials  at  the  Pennsylvania  sta-  same  time,  feed  efficiency  much  im- 
tion  in  State  College,  aureomycin  proved.  Based  on  these  and  other 
had  a  greater  range  of  effectiveness  experiments,  the  recommended  level 
than  the  sulfa  drugs.  In  the  past,  for  fortification  of  feeds  with  terra- 


mycin  is  from  10  to  25  grams  per 
ton.  This  is  the  preventive  level. 
When  scours  is  present,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  100  grams  of  terramy- 
cin  be  used  in  each  ton  of  feed. 

Calf  Pneumonia  Treatment 

In  field  trials,  the  laboratory  pro 
ducing  aureomycin  has  observed 
dramatic  results  in  the  ti’eatment  of 
calf  pneumonia.  In  one  of  the  herds 
studied,  calf  pneumonia  had  long 
been  a  serious  problem,  in  spite  of 
good  housing  and  the  best  kind  of 
management.  Calves  in  the  herd 
were  treated  with  aureomycin,  using 
500  mg.  doses,  with  the  result  that 
about  90  per  cent  recovery  was  ob¬ 
tained.  This  was  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  90  per  cent  mortality  be¬ 
fore  the  treatment  was  used.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  temperature  and 
appetite,  and  disappearance  of  shal¬ 
low  breathing  and  coughing  within 
24  hours  became  the  rule  after  this 
medication  was  initiated.  For  such 
a  favorable  response  as  this,  it  is 
essential  that  aureomycin  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  soon  as  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  observed.  Symptoms  are 
loss  of  appetite,  rough  coat,  staring 
eyes,  high  temperature,  (normal  in 
calf  is  101.5  degrees  F.),  listlessness. 

Mastitis  Medication 

The  various  types  of  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  bacteria,  such  as  streptococci 
agalactiae,  staphylococci,  corynebac- 
teria,  Escherichia  coli,  and  other 
Gram-negative  bacteria  usually  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease  known  as  mastitis 
have  all  responded  favorably  to 
properly  administered  infusions  of 
aureomycin  ointment  into  the  udder. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that,  no  matter  how  well  the  cows 
clear  up  from  mastitis  when  treated 
with  medicines,  infection  will  prob¬ 
ably  soon  recur  unless  the  basic 
cause  is  removed.  With  all  cases  of 
mastitis,  the  infected  females  should 
be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  string 
and  milked  last.  The  hands  should 
be  disinfected  after  milking  each 
affected  cow.  Do  not  spill  or  strip 
infected  milk  on  the  floor  or  into 
the  gutter.  Always  use  a  strip  cup 
for  the  first  few  squirts,  and  look  for 
clots  on  the  strainer;  they  indicate 
that  mastitis  is  present. 

Effects  of  Antibiotics  on  Milk 

The  use  of  antibiotics  for  udder  in¬ 
fusions  has  been  of  concern  to  some 
parts  of  the  dairy  industry.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  due  to  the  fact  that  relatively 
small  quantities  of  antibiotiics  in 
milk  can  inhibit  or  greatly  retard 

(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshening  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding  —  Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vaccinated  —  Accred.ted  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE  - 

Top  individuals,  and  a  few  choice  4-H  heifer  calves; 
also  a  well  bred  bull  calf  by  a  sun  of  Fairlawn  Actors 
Hollison.  WOODSTOCK  FARM, 

50  WASHINGTON^  ST., _  G LO V E RSV I LLE,  N.  Y. 

4  FINE.  FOUNDATION  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
ONE  FRESH,  THREE  CLOSE  UP  FOR  SALE 
MRS.  ANNIE  HUTCHINS,  FRANKLINV I  L  L  E,  N.  Y. 
REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Boiled.  Bull  Calves,  Yearling- Beauties.  0. 
HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Coblesk ill,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — Heifers  and  bred  cows, 
some  with  calf  at  side.  One  3  yr.  old  son  of  M.  W. 
Larry  Domino  89.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herd. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MOorestown  9-1124 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  A 
Few  Heifers.  Sunbeam  and  Bandolier  Breeding. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Milk  Bills  in  Albany 

As  we  go  to  press,  there  are 
several  milk  bills  before  the  New 
York  State  Legislative,  in  addition 
to  those  reported  in  the  February  5 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
(page  96): 

By  Senator  McEwen,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  Assemblyman  Robert 
Main,  Franklin  County:  To  exempt 
from  all  dealer*  license  requirements 
farmers  selling  milk  to  customers  on 
the  farm  premises  (present  law 
limits  sale  to  100  qts.  daily). 

By  Senator  Wise,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty:  To  increase  to  “200  qts.  daily” 
the  amount  of  milk  farmers  can  sell 
off.  farm  premises  without  dealer’s 
license. 

Comment :  If  he  can  comply  with 
local  health  requirements,  a  dairy 
farmer,  should  not  be  restricted  in 
the  amount  of  milk  he  sells  from  his 
own  premises. 


nstszmsErzz 


QPPO^njmjv  sale 

FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF 


Portage  Mixer  21 

AND  THE  GET  OF 

Hillcrest  Larry  20 

April  2nd  at  Warren 9  Mass, 

6  Bulls  - - - 

18  Bred  Females,  mostly  daughters  of  HC  Larry  20,  bred  to 
Portage  Mixer  21 

18  Junior  and  Summer  Yearling  Heifers  by  HC  Larry  20  and 
Portage  Mixer  21 
3  Senior  Heifer  Calves 

-  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  - 

SUNSET  LEDGE  FARMS  •  WARREN,  MASS. 

W.  W.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  OWNER  W.  W.  PIKE,  LIVESTOCK,  MGR. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES 
of  mixed  ages  with  lambs  by  side.  Delivery  to 
Southeastern  New  York  arranged  lor  convenient 
pick-up.  Inquire  —  D.  E.  WOLFE. 

ROUTE  I, _ UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES:  A.  F. Straub, 
Shr.dyside  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  Phone  RA  9-0124 
RECL  SHF  OPSH I R  E  BRED  EWES?”  Good  Ones) 
Reasonable.  R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


©YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLLT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R  ID.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

BRED  AND  OPEN  SOWS' 

F.  B.  FOSS,  III  DIXON  ROAD 

_ GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK _ 

rKsliires 

REGISTERED  BRED  GILTS  FROM  PR  UTTERS  I 
FALL  PIGS,  SERVICE  AGE  BOAR 
NELSON  K,  HOPKINS, _ HOUGHTON,  N.  Y. 


By  Senator  Seelye,  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty:  To  permit  the  fixing  of  minimum 
resale  prices,  on  petition  of  dealers’ 
i  bargaining  agency,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing,  in  any  state  milk  marketing 
area. 

Comment:  This  bill  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage  last  year  and  should  be  de¬ 
feated  again.  The  experience  in  this 
State  with  consumer  price  fixing 
casts  serious  doubts  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  bill.  Besides,  confusion 
would  result  if  two  contiguous  mar¬ 
kets  had  different  rules  governing 
resale  prices. 


KEYSTONE  HEREFORD  SHOWS  &  SALES  ★  POLLED  and  HORNED 

Monday,  April  18— Lancaster,  Pa.  Monday,  April  25 — Waynesburg,  Pa. 

To  improve  your  herd  select  top  herd  sires  and  matrons  at  these  annual  sales- 
sL.r®  Phospects  include' beef-type  bulls  of  these  and  other  blood-lines:  Hillcrest  Larrv' 
WHFt  Star  Duke,  Flashy  Princets,  U-Royal  M.xer,  MW  Larry  Domino,  KHF  Bonny 
Domino(  and  Domestic  Woodrow.  y 

All  animals  are  from  TB  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herds  and  can  go  anywhere. 

For  Information,  Catalog  and  Hotel  Reservations  Write: 

__  D.  W".  HAY,  F I ELDM  AN  -  SECRETARY 

PENN.  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSN.  BOX  842,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PENNA. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  E A8T 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.. _  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50  j 
tach.  Chester  and  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  and  0.1. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 
PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  Open  Gilts! 
Fall  Boars,  Sired  by  Straight  English  Herd  Sires. 
LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  R.  I,  RONKS,  PA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAM  PSH  IRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


By  Senator  Seelye:  To  authorize 
the  calling  of  a  hearing  to  review 
minimum  producer  prices  in  any 
state  milk  marketing  area  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  dealers’  bargaining  agency 
(present  law  permits  review  only  on 
petition  of  producers’  bargaining 
agency). 

Comment :  No  need  has  been 
shown  for  such  an  amendment.  The 
law  was  presumably  enacted  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  producers,  not  dealers. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


August  and  September  Farrowed  Boars  and  Gilts. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars  all  ages.  Grain  fed. 
Large  herd.  Shipped  with  doctor's  health  certificate. 
C-  W.  HILLMAN.  Phone  8481,  VINCENTOWN.  N.  J. 

15  BRED  GILTS:  Sired  by  the  1953  Ohio  Junior 

Champion.  Also.  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS. 
CLIFFORD  A  LE  VAN.  R.  I,  M ILTON,  PA. 

- TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered - 

10  wks.  old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELA. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


By  Senator  Metcalf,  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty:  To  legalize  “modified  skimmed 
milk”,  to  contain  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  milk  solids  not  fat,  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  milk 
fat  (“skimmed  milk”  must  now  con¬ 
tain  at  least  8V2  per  cent  milk 
solids). 

Comment:  This  bill  also  failed  of 
passage  last  year  and  should  also 
be  defeated  again.  It  would  channel 
skimmed  milk  into  uses  command¬ 
ing  higher  prices  from  consumers. 
Such  uses  should  not  be  legalized 
before  provision  is  made  in  various 
milk  marketing  orders  for  corre¬ 
spondingly  higher  prices  to  produc¬ 
ers  for  skimmed  milk  so  used. 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COILIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  From  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Bern  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
Females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 
SAMOYED  PUPPIES:  Registered.  Pure  White! 

Fluffy.  Real  Treasure.  $50  Either  Sex. 

XH  A  N  }1 0  N  T  KENNELS.  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 


By  Senator  Larkin,  Nassau  County: 
To  eliminate  a  statement  of  mini-  1 
mum  milk  fat  content  from  bottle 
cap  or  container  of  “half  and  half.” 

Comment:  Since  it  still  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  new  half-and- 
half  product  will  be  of  any  benefit 
to  farmers  pricewise,  dealers  should 
be  held  strictly  to  the  original  fat 
labelling  requirements  of  last  year’s 
law. 


4?  SALE 

O  APRIL  1st 
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ORONOQUE  FARMS 
SOUTHBURY,  CONN. 


3  BULLS 
40  HEIFERS 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  SIRES 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

from  POPULAR 
PRODUCING  FAMILIES 

LUNCH  WILL  BE  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  SALE  STARTS  AT 
1  P.M.  SHOW  AT  10  P.M. 


1 


For  catalogs  write: 

TILDEN  SOUTHACK 
CONNECTICUT 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
SHARON,  CONN. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES':  Beaupeg  Kennels, 
Brookvuw  Rd.,  Castleton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Albany  773734 

_ GOATS _ 

For  Sale:  SEVERAL  MILK  GOATS.  Just  Freshened. 
Purebred,  or  Grades  of  Excellent  Stock.  No  Shipping. 
OTTO^P.  STECK,  PANTHER,  PIKE  CO.,  PENNA. 

RABBITS  ’* 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSiNESS 
^  OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

VS  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-  FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  inussJ°t°dKBook 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  "srs  who  want  t  j  see  you  start  right I 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Raise  Giant  Chinchillas:  For  Food.  Fur  and  Profit. 

fjee  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS _ 

r—~ - -COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE  - 

a  >' .  "ih'dators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
rnoTi  ;  ZOGG,  Jr.  Auctioneer  —  Sale  Manager 
LURTLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Skyline  30004 


By  Senator  Bauer,  Erie  County, 
and  Assemblyman  Drumm,  Columbia 
County:  To  add  to  Section  258-k  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  the 
following  sentence:  “However,  it  is 
further  declared  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  state,  nor  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  to  encourage  or  foster 
'  monopolies  in  the  distribution  of 
milk  in  any  particular  area.” 

Comment:  The  purpose  of' this  ob¬ 
viously  self-serving  proposal  is  a 
mystery.  Equally  mysterious  is  its 
sponsorship  —  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imitation  Dairy  Products. 
In  the  absence  of  full  explanation, 
the  bill  should  be  disapproved. 


Dispersal  of 

EMORY  POTTER  FARM 

2  MILES  NORTH  of  PENN  YAN  on  RT.  14-A 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  26th,  1955 

l-.OO  P.  M. 

20  Head  Good  Hereford  Cattle 

POLLED  &  HORNED  •  12  HEAD  REGISTERED 

Balance  good  grades,  several  cows  with 
calves  at  foot:  TB  and  Bangs  tested. 
Vaccinated.  A  good  line  of  machinery. 
Mostly  Ford-Dearborn.  For  catalog  write  — 

ROBT.  J.  GENERAUk,  Sale  Manager 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.,  AUCTIONEER 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  ALL-FEMALE 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  CONGRESS 
SALE  AND  MEETING 


APRIL  22-23 

Attend  the  year’s  biggest  I  sPr;nafietd,  Mo. 
Milking  Shorthorn  Sale,  I  P  9  ’  j 

Your  opportunity  to  buy 
the  best  in  Milking  Short¬ 
horns —  carefully  selected 
from  the  nation’s  choicest 
herds.  For  FREE  catalog 
and  particulars  write 


l 

GRANGE 

I  Act  NOW  to  give  your  herd 
these  YEAR-Round  benefits 

More  and  more  farmers 
are  discovering  how  high 
^quality  grass  silage  saves 
vork  and  dollars.  Grass 
|  gives  you  3  to  4  crops  a 
summer  . . .  cuts  amount  of 
concentrate  and  supplement  needed 
per  animal.  Your  silo  makes  a 
difference,  too.  Satisfied  users  find 
Grange  Silos  keep  moisture  out  .  .  . 
insure  highest  possible  food  value 
from  silage.  Grange’s  9  exclusive 
construction  features  make  your 
job  easier.  And  Grange  is  built  to 
last ...  proven  under  actual  field 
and  weather  conditions.  Backed  by 
the  Uniform  Silo  Warranty,  your 
assurance  of  complete  satisfaction. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Grange  advantages.  Then  order 
your  new  Grange  in  time  for  the  first 
grass  crop. 


FREE  FOLDER 
'GRANGE  SILOlO.  INC.1 
'Red,  Creek,  New  York 

|  DEPT.  R.  N.  3 

IName _ 


By  Senator  McEwen  and  Assembly 
man  Main:  To  repeal  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  258-c  of  Agriculture 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 


THE  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5  Springfield,  Missouri 


DEALERS  WANTED 

MA.KE  WINTER  A*  H  I G  H  -  PRO  F  IT  SEASON  with 
Rite-Way's  new  one-man  Chain  Saw!  Sells  FAST 
by  demonstration — farmers  see  for  themselves  how 
light  and  easily  it  handles,  and  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  it  does!  Three  full  horsepower  at 
the  cut!  The  blade  has  a  360 -degree  swivel, 
locks  instantly  in  any  position — no  other  saw 
its  size  has  this!  New  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite- Way  light — yet  tough  and  rugged!  Ex¬ 
clusive  automatic  oiling  system  .  .  complete 

roller-bearing  mounting  .  .  .  narrow  guide  bar, 
centered  for  balance  .  .  .  eitsy-to-sharpen  three- 
way  saw  chain!  Exclusive  franchise  and  30-DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  to  responsible  parties. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R-A 

Rite-Way  Dairy  Div.,  Package  Machinery  Go. 

EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Add 


ress.. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


March  19,  1955 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO  U  NTY,  NEW  YORK 
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M9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Futa  S 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  I  hen 
I'm  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  until  one 
low-cost  policy. 

i  m  mM ail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  =*  i 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 
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St.  or  RD. 


!»  City . State. 
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Work, 

Sleep,  Flay 
In  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  —  feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


6-8  cup  Flavo-matic 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

Brews  Coffee,  stops 
perking  automatically 
and  keeps  coffee  hot 
for  serving.  Full  48 
ounce  capacity  AC 
only.  Cord  included. 
Made  in  gleaming 
polished  aluminum. 

Post  Paid  S10.00. 


GALLAGHER’S  SERVICE,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  GROUPS:  Earn  $100^ 
$250  or  $500  Cash , 
plus  24  wood 


/Vfc'  ^  ,  .  °*\ 

(<■  Guaranteed  by  *’ 
^Good  Housekeeping^ 


card  tables 

Your  members  simply 
sell  ad v .  space  on  the 

table  tops  to  local  mer-  .  -  , 

chains  who  gladly  cooperate.  3  different  proven  plans  to  pick 
from.  Please  note;  No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  e\en  freight 

charges.  Write  for  full  details  to  c-Dljdaim  n  i 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT. NY,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


_  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — - — — 

Now  bv  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En 
[arguments  in  Album  Form  AH  for  35  c  Com 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  P  An  K. 


IT  SIB  ATA  CHOMARPI 


- - - - ||  O  I  D  uiiumnn.  . 

Know  your  forefathers,  colored  copy  of  old  map  from 

Ireland  showing  unusually  large  number  of  family 

To.  slfzu.  ^tw^^^tion6-  SFyra"uAseLL6AHNANY. 

TAKE  LARKIIM  ORDERS 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  M£M- 
q  !  p  f ;  £rite  f0r  Catal°B90FFALO  10  NEW  YORK 


So  Early  Tuesday  Morning 

Marissa  folds  the  napkins,  Aunt  Lucy  lays  them  flat. 

Some  women  iron  this  way,  others  iron  that. 

My  neighbor  heats  her  iron  on  burning  wood  or  coals, 

Just  the  way  her  forebears  did.  stout,  hard-working  souls. 

Kitty  tests  the  iron  (though  spitting  isn’t  nice!) 

By  listening  as  the  surface  sizzles  once  or  twice. 

Beatrice  likes  her  napkins  rolled  in  silver  rings, 

But  Susan,  who  is  modern,  dials  while  she  sings! 

•a;np  —  Rosemary  Clifford  Trott 


Apple  Sauce,  Baked,  New  Flavor 


Apple  Sauce  is  different  —  and 
delicious  —  when  it’s  baked.  It  goes 
with  roast  pork,  or  chops,  is  superb 
as  a  side  dish  with  chicken  or 
turkey.  And  have  you  tried  mixing 
it  with  whipped  cream,  as  a  glamour 
dessert?  Try  making  up  a  batch  to 
have  on  hand. 

Use  10  lbs.  tart  apples;  2V2  cups 
currant  jelly;  T/4  cups  water;  % 
cup  lemon  juice;  Vz  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg. 

Pare  and  core  apples,  slice  in 
eighths.  Place  in  two  large  baking- 
dishes.  Heat  jelly  and  water  until 
jelly  is  partially  melted.  Remove 
from  heat;  add  lemon  juice  and  nut¬ 
meg;  pour  half  into  each  baking  dish. 
Cover;  bake  in  moderate  oven,  350 


Carrot  Marmalade 

You  have  more  time  in  Winter  for 
some  of  the  marmalades  than  in 
Summer.  Here  is  a  favorite  of  ours 
that  makes  11  or  12  glasses. 

Use  3  lbs.  carrots;  4  oranges;  1 
lemon;  2V2  lbs.  sugar. 

Cook  carrots  until  soft,  about  Vz 
hour.  Put  them  through  food  grinder. 
Grate  the  oranges  and  the  lemon. 


degrees  F.,  45  minutes  to  one  hour 
or  until  apples  are  soft.  Break  up 
with  fork  to  desired  consistency. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  Makes  about  six 
pints. 

To  Can  or  Freeze 

To  can;  Bring  to  boil;  pack,  boil¬ 
ing  hot  in  hot  sterilized  jars,  leaving 
one-half  inch  headspace.  Seal,  or 
partially  seal  jars  according  to  jar 
manufacturers’  directions.  Process 
five  minutes  in  hot  water  bath.  Com¬ 
plete  seal  if  necessary. 

To  freeze;  Cool  to  room  tempera¬ 
ture;  package  in  pint  containers; 
leaving  one-half  inch  head  room; 
seal,  label;  freeze  at  once. 


Put  all  ingredients  together  and  mix 
well  with  the  sugar.  Cook,  stirring 
occasionally,  about  one  hour,  or 
until  marmalade  is  soft.  Pour  into 
glasses  and  seal. 

I.  E.  Drinkwater 

New  Jersey 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  spices 
contain  no  calories. 


Pussy  Willows  in 
Your  Purse 

A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance 
had  an  idea  about  putting  pussy 
willows  into  her  purse;  it  worked  out 
successfully.  What  she  did  can  be 
done  by  others;  she  put  a  pretty 
penny  into  her  purse  by  getting,  and 
filling,  orders  for  pussy  willows  that 
grew  near  her  home. 

She  made  up  a  list  of  likely  pros¬ 
pects  from  her  telephone  boox, 
people  who  could  use  a  big  bouquet 
of  them  for  decoration.  She  found 
three  dry  goods  merchants  for  win¬ 
dow  displays.  Four  florists — obvious 
uses.  Four  morticians — for  reception 
rooms.  Three  hospitals  —  for  recep¬ 
tion  room,  desks,  etc.  Six  physicians 
or  dentists — for  waiting  rooms  and 
desks. 

She  set  the  price  at  $1.00  each  for 
a  good  sized  bouquet.  Taking  2) 
orders  over  the  telephone  (to  avoid 
local  “peddling”  restrictions),  her 
revenue  was  $20,  just.  Next  day  she 
delivered  her  orders. 

In  gathering  the  pussy  willows  she 
went  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  se¬ 
lecting  longest  willow  whips  that 
held  the  most  and  fattest  “pussies." 
She  arranged  each  bouquet  painstak¬ 
ingly,  generously,  varying  the 
lengths  so  that  each  finished  bou¬ 
quet  seemed  one  big  graceful  wil¬ 
lowy  plume.  She  tied  it  with  ribbons 
in  spring  colors  and  labeled  each 
with  a  neat  tag  bearing  the  custom¬ 
er’s  name. 

She  aimed  to  please  each  individ¬ 
ual  buyer  so  well,  that  she  could 
count  on  him  as  a  regular  customer 
next  Spring,  and  all  the  Springs  to 
come.  That  night,  she  put  the  willows 
in  the  back  of  the  car,  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  an  early  morning  start. 

Spring  afterSpring,  she  has  sup¬ 
plied  her  old  customers,  and  added 
new  ones  too.  Everybody  loves  pussy 
willows  at  Winter’s  end. 

Irene  Curtis  Wallace 

New  York 
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Spring  Things  Carry  into  Summer 


2079  —  Spring  and  Summer  Princess  with  Bolero.  Fashionable  with 
scoop  neckline,  widely  flared  skirt,  its  own  brief  buttoned  Peter  Pan 
collared  bolero.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  5  yds.  39-in. 
30  cents. 

2928  —  Little  Charmer’s  Dress  and  Full  Slip,  adorable  with  ruffle- 
edged  sweetheart  neckline,  button-front;  peek-a-boo  tiered  slip  gives  extra 
fullness.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  3  yds.  ruffling.  Slip, 
P/2  yds.  35-in.  Both  for  30  cents. 

2901  —  Versatile  Y-merked,  Yoked  Sundress  with  Button-on  Cape  for 
cover-up  moments  when  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18: 
Sundress  and  cape,  5%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

610  —  Lovely  Pastel  Stole  to  Knit.  Latest  Style.  An  unusual  effect  is 
obtained  by  knitting  this  22  by  68-inch  stole  with  openwork  square  holes- 
and-ladder  treatment  at  each  end.  Ours  is  made  in  pale  yellow  but  you 
might  like  it  in  rose-pink,  soft  blue,  white  or  in  bright  colors.  Awfully  easy 
to  knit!  20  cents. 

607  —  “Good  Old  Days”  Crocheted  Chair  Set  is  done  with  auto  in  a 
close,  solid  stitch,  in  ecru,  ^ith  a  banding  and  lettering  of  wine  or  deep 
blue,  ana  so  easy-to-make!  Pattern  contains  a  lines-and-spaces  clear  chart 
lor  ease  in  working.  20  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1955  —  New  Fashion  Book  25  cents  —  Don’t  Miss  It! 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
iorget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
tax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of^R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
i  hen  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
it  ts  icise  to  ivrite  first,  before  sending  packages.  — p.  s.J 


anyone  know  who  were  the  paren 
9?  .Ueuben  Adams,  bora  1782-4  (where? 
f’,  ,  Nov.  4,  1838;  buried  Auburn,  Mass 
.  m  Charlton,  Auburn  and  Oxfor 
A®ss->  married  Polly  Fitts,  later  marrie 
rifiaC<^sln-  SoPhia  Fitts  Oct.  2,  1813;  Soph 
tned  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1850.  Ar 
word  appreciated. 

Please>  who  are  parents  of  Thom: 
Stafford  -who  married  Mercy  Clevelan 

lohn  c,74o-  aFl  who  had  a  son  John.  Th 
-Tii  staftcrd  had  two  sons;  Jonathan,  boi 
W  d  aikd  Jonas,  bora  1773  or  74?  —  Mr 
w.  k,  P.,  Massachusetts. 

»r7!0eSc  anyone  know  the  whereabouts  < 
if  y  of  Homer  Barron's  children?  Home 
PlinnJ1®’,  about  84  years  old.  moved  froi 
chivu-  to  Vermont  in  1890’s,  had  thr< 
s  sw  ? :  -Crank,  Luna  and  Callie  and 
\v  bsq  .£nSE?  Barron  Rice.  Homer’s  moth< 
fearah  Whipple,  maiden  name.  —  L.  1 
'New  Hampshire. 


I  am  a  housewife  and  my  family  is  grow¬ 
ing  up.  Would  like  to  make  pen  friends.  — 
Mrs.  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


Do  any  of  the  H.  and  G.  sisters  know  i 
how  to  make  the  salt  beads  popular  some 
years  ago?  Lost  my  recipe..  Will  send  some¬ 
thing  in  exchange  to  first  person  who  an¬ 
swers.  —  Mrs.  G.  C.,  New  York. 


Our  club  makes  shawls  and  afghans  fo 
old  persons  in  a  home.  For  your  wool  o' 
nylon  yarns,  any  color,  will  send  needle 
work  books,  crochet  patterns,  crochet  hank 
ies,  a  few  quilt  pieces  I  have,  or  handmadi 
earrings.  —  Mrs.  J.  T.  B.,  Delaware. 

Would  like  word  about  parents  of  Jesst 
Jrish’  k°rn  Aug.  6,  1780:  married  Ann* 

Lamb,  June  4,  1803  at  Spafford,  N.  Y.;  diec 
Oct.  25,  1849,  Boston,  N.  Y.  —  Mrs.  R.  C.  L 
New  York. 


n  nil,  send  crochet  pieces  or  embroidered 
wrb^  Ps,es  t«r  someth  ng  I  can  use.  Please 
Snri^ohrst'  >^ou  d  consider  roses  later  in 
p  lng-  —  M-  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

ijilp  aV1  A  working  man’s  wife  and  would 
fiowpkc  hear  from  anyone  interested  in 
s,fa+p  collecting  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
York.  P  hankles>  etc.  —  M.  E.  W.,  New 


March  19.  1955 


I  live  m  the  backwoods  on  a  farm  fiv 
miles  from  town,  and  am  interested  i 
everything  you  could  write  about.  I’d  like  1 
get  letters  very  much  to  make  pen  friend 
— Mrs.  L.  H.  W.,  New  Hampshire. 

I  am  making  a  collection  of  poems  o 
rural  life  m  foreign  countries.  Can  you  hel 
me.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  some  wa 
m  return.  —  Mrs.  P.  A.  B„  New  York. 


Busy  New  Jersey  homemaker  finds  time  for  cooking  contests 


Young  Mother  Wins  3  Prizes 
in  Her  First  Cooking  Contest 


Son  Leo  helps  show  off  Mrs. 
George  Dupre’s  prize  ribbons  while 
brother  Robert  looks  happy  just  to 
be  in  the  [picture!  Mrs.  Dupre,  of 
Whippany,  N.  J.,  won  the  awards 
in  her  first  cooking  contest — at  the 
Morris  County  Fair  last  fall. 

Besides  her  two  sons,  Mrs.  Dupre 
has  a  tiny  daughter  to  keep  her 
busy,  so  naturally  she  likes  to  find 
handier  ways  of  doing  things.  That’s 
why  when  she  makes  yeast-raised 
specialties,  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and 
easy,”  she  says.  “And  it  keeps  for 
monk's  in  my  cupboard.” 


During  Lent — and  every  season  of 
the  year  — you’re  sure  to  like 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It’s  dependable,  fast  rising,  easy  to 
use  .  .  .  the  country’s  top  cooks  say 
so.  It’s  convenient,  too,  keeps  for 
months.  When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It  comes  in  handy  3-package  strips 
called  “Thrifty  Three’s.”  Make 
sure  you  get  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast. 

Gef  f/ie  New 
“Thrifty  Three” 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  removes  rust  and  other 
matter  before  it  reaches 
your  clothes  Cost  is  low. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  £f  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  TOUR 


ALONG  THE  MAIN  LINE 
Friday,  April  29,  10:30  5:30 
Featuring  horticultural  tour 

ALONG  THE  WISSAHICKON  TO 
THE  WHITEMARSH  VALLEY 
Saturday,  April  30,  10:30-5:30 

Featuring  horticultural  tour 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S^t45 

W  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  822,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

Professional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
both  men  and  women,  three  year  course  leading  to 
registered  nurse  license.  Thirty  college  credits  re¬ 
ceived  during  Freshman  Year  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz.  New 
York.  School  accredited  by  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  location,  in 
foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation,  churches 
of  all  denominations  available  near  school.  Attrac¬ 
tive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Well  equipped  class 
rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
write  to:  PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York 


GET 

PAIN-O-WAY 

TODAY 


L 


FAST  RELIEF  FROM  PAIN  of 
RHEUMATISM.  ARTHRITIS  or 
ANY  MUSCULAR  PAIN  or  ACHE. 
Why  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub 
the  pain  away!  Pain  lessens  in  a 
few  minutes  after  you  rub  it  in  or 
your  money  back.  Send  $1  cash  or 
f  money  order.  No  C.O.D.  VICTORIA 
'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  563  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  AVE.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1955  now  ready.  58th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  35  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail  postage  paid 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y„  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


LUl.U.V  HI,  1  Illlj.ADf.l  t  tll  T 

Sunday,  May  1,  10:30-5:30 
Featuring  Antiques  tour 

HISTORIC  MANSIONS  NEAR 
VALLEY  FORGE 
Monday,  May  2,  10:30-5:30 

DAILY  TICKETS,  $3  50  EACH 
GROUPS  OF  10,  $2.50  EACH 

BUS  TICKETS,  DAILY,  $2.00  EACH 

For  information  write  The  Pennsylvania 
House  and  Garden  Tour,  Penn-Sherwood 
Hotel,  39th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Ph’lade’phia, 
Pa.  EVgreen  6-9000.  Chairman,  Mrs.  George 
E.  DeCoursey,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WALL  PAKI? 


1-rttE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
struct  -ns  for  measur.ng.  Save 
1/3  tj  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98  47th  Y°ar  PhUa  Pa 


&  RHODODENDRON 
and  ^  AZALIAS; 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8”, 
in  individual  plant  bands,  i.jun- 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  tor  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 
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Dried  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate  that  the  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  industries  consume 
at  an  average  rate  of  better  than  a 
QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  TONS 
PER  YEAR.  Such  popularity  and  vol¬ 
ume  consumption  speak  well  for  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
product. 


Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  bulky  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate  and  should  be 
fed  wet,  but  dry  feeding  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  ease,  economy  and  a 
more  sanitary  method.  Normal  daily 
ration  is  one  pound  per  100  pounds 
of  body  weight.  As  a  new  feed,  the 
ration  should  start  at  one  pound  and  increase  a  day 
until  the  full  ration  is  met. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  full  story  on  how  and  why  to 
feed  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP,  mail  the  coupon  and  you 
will  receive  an  eight  page  booklet  on  "How  to  Feed 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp." 


GTRlfS  PROCESSORS  A»0(IATI0N 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  DEPT.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


BROWER WhiMmid  if 

DlWIf  bn  FEED  MIXERS  !?■ 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


SAVE  30%  .n  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


WITH 

.REVERSE 


MOWS  LAWN 
HAULS  •  MULCHES 
I  AC  POWER  GENERATOR 
PLOWS*"  •«*»! 
■CUTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHE* 
ROLLER  •  SULKY 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory' 
toyou.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  F  ' 


You  gain  2 ways 

with 

CAF-STAR 

O  You  actually  SAVE  MONEY 
©  You  grow  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

Feeding  calves  whole  milk  is  wasteful  when 
CAF-STAR  does  a  better  job  and  saves  you  mon¬ 
ey.  For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program, 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

or  write  direct  to  Dept.  R-32 

DAWN  WOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


»•*  Ol 


When  you  varite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ! 
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For  the  Health  of  the  Herd 


(Continued  from  Page  216) 

production  of  lactic  acid.  The  acid- 
producing  organisms  are  needed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter¬ 
milk,  and  several  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  dairy  farmers  not  sell 
milk  from  a  treated  udder  for  at 
least  72  hours  (six  milkings)  after 
the  last  infusion  has  been  made. 

A  question  which  frequently  arises 
is  one  concerning  the  possibility  of 
milk  contamination,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  milk  flow  when  antibiotics 
are  either  intentionally  or  accidental¬ 
ly  fed  to  lactating  cows.  This  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  investigated  at  the 
New  York  station.  Varying  levels  of 
antibiotic  supplementation  were  used 
in  the  feed.  As  much  as  700  mg.  of 
aureomycin  were  fed  in  the  grain  of 


dairy  cows  for  a  period  of  10  days 
without  any  decline  in  the  appetite 
or  production  of  the  cows.  When  the 
daily  intake  of  aureomycin  was  in¬ 
creased  to  1,000  mg.,  the  cows  re¬ 
fused  the  medicated  grain.  This  lat¬ 
ter  level  is  six  or  more  times  the 
amount  normally  used  in  commercial 
feeds. 

No  aureomycin  was  found  in  the 
milk  of  cows  which  consumed  700 
mg.  per  head  daily  for  a  period  of 
10  days.  The  danger  of  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  milk  of  cows  fed  a  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  aureomycin  on  cheese 
making,  therefore,  is  negative,  How¬ 
ever,  udder  infusions  of  antibiotics, 
because  of  their  direct  contact  with 
the  milk,  should  be  used  only  with 
the  72-hour  moratorium  on  use  of 
the  milk  for  market  purposes. 


Good  producing  cows  are  healthy  cows.  This  superior  Holstein  female, 
awarded  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Fair  grand  champion  honors,  has  a  305-day  record 
of  11,500  pounds  of  milk  containing  390  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  animal.  She  is  owned  by  Frank  Shaw,  Jr.,  North  Fryeburg,  Me. 

Mrs.  Shaw  is  holding. 


How  Smart  Are 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  farm  animals,  the  wallowing  pig 
has  been  grossly  underrated,  say 
specialists  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  state  that  the  pig 
is  probably  the  smartest  of  hoofed 
animals  and,  if  given  a  chance,  one 
of  the  cleanest.  Other  hoofed  ani¬ 
mals  in  descending  order  of  their 
estimated  intelligence  are:  mules, 
horses,  goats  and  sheep.  Cows  prob¬ 
ably  rate  below  horses  but  evidence 
is  not  too  clear  on  this  point. 
Hoofed  animals  are  rated  much  more 
intelligent  than  poultry,  but  are  be¬ 
low  the  dog  and  cat. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Dukes,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  veterinary  physiology  at 
Cornell,  and  Dr.  A.  U.  Moore  of  the 
Cornell  behavior  farm  laboratory 
feel  that  pigs  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  display  their  real  talents  because 
most  go  to  market  before  they  are 
a  year  old.  Their  brilliance  is  nip¬ 
ped  in  the  bud. 

Pigs,  in  effect,  have  their  finger¬ 
tips  in  their  nose:  They  root  around 
in  the  dirt  partly  because  the  sensi¬ 
tive  feeling  devices  in  their  snout 
heip  keep  them  in  contact  with  their 
environment.  In  tests,  pigs  have 
proven  to  be  the  fastest  of  the 
hoofed  group  in  responding  to 
signals  for  food. 

Though  lauded  in  book  and  verse, 
the  horse  just  is  not  very  bright,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Cornell  men.  Dr. 
Moore  says  he  never  heard  of  a 
horse  doing  anything  requiring 
thought  except  responding  to  hand 
signals. 

The  ratings  of  cows  and  beef  cattle 
are  probably  below  the  horse.  In  one 
set  of  tests,  Gurensey  cows  learned 
how  to  open  different  feed  boxes 
faster  than  Brown  Swiss.  The  Swiss, 
though,  learned  faster  than  Hol- 
steins. 


Dumb  Animals? 

Goats  are  placed  higher  than  sheep 
because  they  are  more  aggressive 
and  in  better  contact  with  their  en¬ 
vironment.  Dr.  Moore  says  they  re¬ 
spond  to  a  greater  variety  of  stimuli 
and,  although  they  run  if  disturbed, 
they  turn  and  look  back  before  they 
run  very  far. 

Three  theories  are  held  as  to  why 
hoofed  animals  are  not  so  smart  as 
dogs  and  cats.  One  is  that  hoofed 
animals  have  lost  a  lot  of  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  by  having  their 
feet  encased  in  hoofs.  The  second 
theory  says  that  because  they  eat 
only  plants  hoofed  animals  developed 
powerful  chewing  muscles  which  in 
turn  exert  a  powerful  pull  on  the 
brain  case  and  limit  its  development. 
The  third  theory  says  that  grazing 
animals  do  not  have  to  be  as  smart 
as  meat-eating  animals  because  they 
do  not  have  to  hunt  for  their  food— 
it  is  right  under  their  noses. 

Dr.  Bruckner,  head  of  the  Cornell 
poultry  department,  thinks  that  the 
chicken  is  probably  the  smartest  of 
domesticated  birds.  He  rates  the 
White  Leghorn  as  the  smartest  breed 
and  considers  turkeys,  long  regarded 
as  a  mental  midgets,  truly  the 
dumbest  of  fowl.  Dr.  Bruckner  points 
out  that,  while  smarter  animals  know 
enough  to  run  if  they  are  losing  a 
fight,  the  chicken  is  apt  to  stand  and 
fight,  even  if  it  is  losing. 

According  to  Dr.  Dukes,  one  com¬ 
mon  definition  of  intelligence  is  the 
ability  of  a  organism  to  adjust  to  new 
and  difficult  circumstances.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  ability  to  solve  problems 
by  drawing  on  past  experience. 
Each  species  has  developed  its  own 
type  of  intelligence  in  response  to 
the  particular  demands  of  its  en¬ 
vironment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


M  GROUl  OLD... 

tyoxe  you*  time? 


INSTALL  A 
FARM  ENGINEERED 


dm 


AND  MAKE 
LIFE  EASIER 


THERE’S  A 
BADGER  FOR 
EVERY  SIZE 
BARN! 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  INSTALLATION 
USE  OUR  BADGER  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
Write  for  complete  information  on  Badger 
Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders  and  Barn 
Equipment. 

Installation  and  Service 
Specialists  in  All  Dairy 
Sections  of  U.S.A.  and 
Canada 


THIS  SIGN  ON  A  FARM 
TELLS  THE  INSIDE  STORY 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


DUNCAN 

V02ER  SLAVS 


FOR  OLIVER  OC-6,  CLETRAC  A, 
B,  D,  TD-6,  TD-9,  TD-14,  D-2,  D-4, 

D-6,  HD-5.  ANGLE  BLADES  AND 

LOADERS.  WRITE  FOR  LITERA¬ 
TURE  AND  PRICES. 

WAYNE  R.  WYANT 

REPRESENTATIVE 

122  Sheridan  Sq.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET- MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  Wl  LLI AMST OWN,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARTIN  WAY 

Lets  You  Make 

from  ALL  Your  Crops 


EAR  CORN-  Harvest  early,  cut 
field  losses— take  the  gamble 
out  of  storage  ...  A  low- 
cost  MARTIN  High  Round 
Crib  —  permanent,  rat-proof, 
weather  tight— is  the  answer. 

SMALL  GRAINS-  Dry  and 

store  your  grain  in  a  Martin 
Harvest  Hoarder  Bin— with 
unheated  air  —  safely  and 
economically.  Harvest  ALL 
you  grow,  and  SAVE  ALL 
you  harvest. 

FORAGE  —Feed  your  cattle 
Blue  Ribbon  quality,  juicy, 
nutritious  silage  from  an 
air-tight  Martin  Steel  -  Bi  1 1 
lo  .  .  .  and  tender,  fra¬ 
grant,  LEAFY  meadow- 
rich  hay  made  in  a 
Martin  Haymaker.  This 
profit-making,  work-sav- 
ing  combination  returns 
you  the  most  from  your 
forage  crops. 


!  MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation  j 

&  612-11  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

j  Send  FREE  Facts  on  □  Haymakers 
|  D  Silos  □  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  □  High  Round  Cribs  ) 


NAME 


address 

!  CITY 


STATE  . 55 


The  Dairyman's  Corner 

NORTH  COUNTRY  PRODUCER 
APPROVES  GRASS  ROOTS 
MOVEMENT 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  we 
dairy  farmers  in  the  North  Country 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  our  be¬ 
half.  We  have  been  following  the 
producer  movement  in  the  Southern 
Tier  Counties  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  especially  since  The  Rup.al 
NjSw  Yorker  is  connected  with  it. 
Those  farmers  are  on  the  right  road 
if  they  don’t  become  discouraged 
and  frightened  into  giving  up.  Tell 
them  for  us  to  extend  the  movement 
into  the  northern  counties. 

If  we  had  more  men  like  Mr. 
Berghold  in  Albany  and  Washington 
and  New  York  City  where  our  milk 
is  marketed,  we  wouldn’t  be  in  the 
price-cost  squeeze  we  are  in  today. 
;The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
! story  in  your  recent  issue  about  the 
Cayuga  County  meeting  struck  right 
home.  Most  of  the  present  leaders 
are  doing  nothing,  only  providing 
for  their  own  security,  and  they  are 
|  aware  of  the  high  regard  that  all 
farmers  have  for  you  and  it  is  a 
threat  to  their  leadership  and  se¬ 
curity.  In  my  opinion  they  are  only 
millstones  around  our  necks  as  far 
as  getting  the  farmers  togethe  •  in 
a  bona  fide  producer  organization. 

All  that  farmers  have  to  do  is  go 
into  action,  form  these  committees 
like  Mr.  Beach’s  group,  educate  the' 
neighbors  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks  and  depressed  prices,  and 
they  could  knock  all  the  othe  s  '  to 
a  cocked  hat.  Someone  has  got  to 
make  our  officials  do  something  a  ..out 
Class  III  milk,  and  leave  the  Class  I 
price  alone.  There  must  be  a  man 
in  this  milkshed  who  would  lead  the 
farm  people,  so  we  could  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  ones  who  are  hamstring¬ 
ing  every  effort  that’s  made  to 
eliminate  the  injustices. 

Again,  our  congratulations  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  concern 
and  efforts.  mrs.  e.  l. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


March  19,  1955 


NO  MORE  “MILK  FOR  HEALTH” 

FOR  THIS  FARMER 

From  its  earliest  inception,  I  have 
always  been  apprehensive  about  the 
operations  and  policies  of  Milk  for 
Health.  Its  advertising  program  and 
representations  made  by  travelling 
solicitors  confirmed  these  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Late  last  Spring,  however, 
Hoard's  Dairyman  came  out  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  reorganized  set-up  for  the 
project,  and  shortly  thereafter  a 
travelling  representative  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  called  at  my  farm  and 
assured  me  that  new  policies  had  be¬ 
come  effective.  Not  wishing  to  be 
one  of  the  so-called  “free-riders”,  I 
agreed  to  sign  up,  hoping  that  fluid 
milk  had  finally  found  a  forceful 
sponsoring  organization. 

Apparently  the  leopard  has  not 
changed  its  spots,  as  evidenced  by 
the  enclosed  advertisement  from  the 
February  7,  1955  issue  of  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  which  shows  a  hand  holding  a 
!  glass  of  milk.  Now  the  slogan  has 
been  changed  from  the  original, 
“You  Never  Outgrow  Your  Need  for 
Milk”,  to  “You  Never  Outgrow  Your 
Need  for  Foods  Made  from  Milk.” 

It  could  be  that  I  have  missed  out 
somewhere  along  the  line,  but  it  hit 
me  hard  as  an  insidious  change  in 
advertising  policy. 

If  I  am  right,  as  a  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  I  can  no  longer  justify  my  con¬ 
tinuance  as  a  contributing  member, 
and  until  such  time  as  we  have  our 
own  organization  in  this  county.  I 
intend  to  divert  my  own  Milk  for 
Health  contributions  to  the  Oneonta 
Joint  Dairy  Committee  to  promote 
the  good  work  they  are  doing  for 
us  all.  H.  E.  L. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
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"I  liked 


RILED 


s  price 


Typical  cost,  all  materials 
above  masonry 

$591250’ 

Type  2  Barn,  36'  x  80' 


•  Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Lawrence  Hurd  of  Elkland,  Pa. 
did  some  careful  checking  before 
he  built  his  dairy  barn.  “After 
comparing  prices  on  many  types,” 
he  says,  “I  found  Riico  offered 
the  best  dollar-for-dollar  value, 
and  lowest  total  erected  cost.” 
He  bought  this  fine  looking  Riico 
barn  with  milk  house  from  his 


local  lumber  dealer,  Elkland 
Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  amazed  when 
he  saw  how  fast  his  Riico  barn 
went  up  and  how  low  the  labor 
cost  was.  Riico  rafters  are  shaped 
and  drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  . 
delivered  ready  for  erection,  with 
all  connection  hardware  furnished. 


liked 


RILEO's  strength 


*  Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Victor  E.  Shafer  wanted  a  good, 
strong  utility  building,  and  found 
the  Riico  Machine  Shed  was  his 
best  buy.  Like  thousands  of  other 
farmers  all  over  the  nation,  Shafer 
has  found  there  is  no  way  to 
build  better,  no  way  to  build  more 
economically  than  with  Riico 
Glued-Laminated  Wood  Rafters. 
Built  up  with  layers  of  selected 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold 
only  through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


Douglas  Fir,  bonded  together 
with  new  type  waterproof  glues, 
Riico  rafters  have  unsurpassed 
strength.  “My  building  was  a 
real  bargain,”  says  Shafer,  “and 
easy  to  erect,  too.  But  it’ll' last 
longer  than  I’ll  need  it.”  Mail 
the  coupon  below,  for  a  new 
Riico  catalog,  with  dozens  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  helpful  ideas! 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

®  Please  send  new  free  Riico  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


□  Two-Story  Barns 
Name _ 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Address _ 
Town _ 


.  State  _ 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 

FOR  DAIRYMEN 

WHO  WANT 

BIGGER  MILK 

CHECKS! 


The  direct  way  to  more  milk,  produced  at 
lower  cost,  is  a  De  Laval  Milker.  The 
direct  way  to  prove  this  to  your  own 
satisfaction  is  to  make  the  De  Laval 

FREE  COMPARISON  TEST 

You'll  see  for  yourself .  .  .  right  on  your 
own  cows  .  .  .  that  the  De  Laval  milks 
faster,  milks  cleaner,  is  better  liked  by 
cows  than  any  other  milker  you  ever  saw 
or  heard  of. 

Make  the  FREE  De  Laval  Milker  test  now. 
It  doesn't  obligate  you  in  any  way.  The 
De  Laval  Direct  Comparison  Test  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Cal!  your  nearby  De  Laval 
Dealer  ...  or  mail  coupon  today. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company  Dep  Q22 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I'm  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell  him  I'd  like  to  try  a  Oe  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  pipeline. 

Name - 


Town _ RFD _ — State - - — ___ 

Name  of  Present  Milker _ I  milk  cows 


DE  LAVAL 


MILKERS 

FREE  TO  TRY...  EASY  TO  BUY 


Milk  Bills  in  Albany 

(Continued  from  Page  217) 

and  Markets  Law  (dealer  licensing). 

Comment :  This  is  a  good  bill.  It 
does  not  do  away  with  dealer  bond¬ 
ing,  so  producers  are  protected. 


By  Assemblywoman  Gordon, 
Chenango  County:  To  amend  Sec¬ 
tion  258-c  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  so  as  to  establish  legal  pre¬ 
sumption  that  issuance  of  another 
milk  dealer’s  license  in  a  market 
served  by  only  one  dealer  would  not 
tend  to  destructive  competition. 

Comment:  Also  introduced  by  the 
same  Legislative  Committee  on  Imi¬ 
tation  Dairy  Products  (which  has  no 
i  jurisdiction  over  milk  marketing 
i  problems),  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
liberalize  the  licensing  restrictions  of 
Section  258-c.  Since  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  areas  where  there  is  oniy 
one  milk  dealer,  the  alleged  liberal¬ 
ization  would  appear  to  be  very 
limited  in  intent  and  scope.  This  bill 
may  have  been  introduced  to  draw  j 
support  from  repealer  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  McEwen  and  Assembly-  j 
man  Main. 


Dairy  Groups  Are  Active 

IN  CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Since  the  initial  meeting  early 
last  month,  Cayuga  County  Dairy¬ 
men  for  Action  held  a  discussion 
meeting  in  Port  Byron  on  February 
24  and  a  business  meeting  in  Auburn 
on  March  10.  A  Declaration  of  Pur¬ 
pose  was  approved  at  the  Port  Byron 
meeting,  as  follows:  “Cayuga  CoLinty 
Dairymen  for  Action  has  been  set 
up  by  producers.  It  will  be  run  by 
and  for  producers.  Producers  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  must  have 
more  and  better  information — which 
so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain — in  order  to  protect  and  advance 
their  interests,  as  producers,  both 
under  the  milk  marketing  orders 
and  in  legislative  channels.  It  is  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  Cayuga  County 
Dairymen  for  Action  to  supply  this 
need  as  completely  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  Only  with  such  information 
can  producers  gain  the  knowledge, 
and  thus  exert  the  constructive  in¬ 
fluence,  necessary  (a)  to  pverhaul 
our  system  of  milk  marketing  and 
milk  pricing  so  that  it  will  work 
more  effectively  for  producers,  and 
(b)  to  obtain  legislation  in  the  best 
interests  of  producers.  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairymen  for  Action  pledges  it¬ 
self  to  work  for  these  ends,  and  these 
ends  alone.” 

Speakers  at  this  meeting  included 
John  Fabian,  Port  Byron;  Wesley 
Engst,  Aurora;  and  Henry  Blewer, 
manager  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Co¬ 
op.  There  was  a  spirited  question- 
and-answer  period,  with  an  attempt 
being  made  by  Mr.  Fred  Sexauer, 
Dairymen’s  League  director,  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  further  producer  or¬ 
ganizing.  The  attempt  proved  fruit¬ 
less. 

At  the  March  10  meeting  in  Au¬ 
burn,  the  by-laws  were  discussed,  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  incorporate  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Serving  on  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  committee  were  Dr.  Paul 
Newman,  William  Nolan  and  Robert 
Wiggans. 

IN  EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

The  Dairy  Farmers  of  America, 

1  Inc.,  has  held  recent  meetings  in 
Millbrook,  Chatham  and  New  Paltz, 
all  in  New  York  State,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  acquainting  dairymen  with 
the  aims  of  the  organization.  Over 
300  attended  the  meeting  in  Mill- 
brook,  some  170  at  New  Paltz,  and 
close  to  75  at  the  Chatham  meeting, 
which  was  the  third  meeting  held 
in  Columbia  County. 

It  is  now  planned  to  hold  organi¬ 
zation  meetings  in  Coluinbia  and 
Dutchess  Counties  at  which  local 
officers  will  be  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bership. 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD-WARMTH 
WOOO  — FLAVOR 
WOOD  — ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  — UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage'1 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factorv-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C  325,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  moro 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLO.  ROME.  N.  Y. 


PAIA/T  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEOO,  OHIO 


60”  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  0.  —  or  5°,o  discount.  'Cash  with  order. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunde 1 
GIRTON  MFC.  COMPANY.  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


NEW,  MODERN  DESIGN 
PEERLESS  JET  PIMP 


Longer  Motor  Life 

Space-Saving 
Compactness 

Easiest  Pump 
Maintenance 

Quiet 
Operation 


—New  NEMA  Type 
Va  to  3  hp  Motors 
— Provides  up  to  3600  gals,  per  hr. 

— For  wells  up  to  170  feet  deep 

LOADED  WITH  MONEY-SAVING 
MAINTENANCE -FREE  FEATURES 

Compact,  new,  NEMA  type  design, 
ball  bearing  motors.  No  lubrication 
required;  cool  running.  Indestructi¬ 
ble,  stainless  steel,  motor  shaft. 
Efficient,  exclusive,  Streamflo  bronze 
impeller,  threaded  on  shaft.  Mew, 
leak-resistant,  ceramic  shaft  seai. 
Constant  pressures,  20-40  lbs.,  or 
more.  All  parts  easy  to  service.  Qual¬ 
ity  materials  and  craftsmanship 
throughout  provide  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Widest  choice  of  head- 
capacity  sizes  for  farm-homemaker 
requirements.  See  your  Peerless 
dealer  today,  or  request  new  illus¬ 


trated  folder. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

Your  Best  Bet  Is  a  Peerlessjet 

PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION, 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Please  send  Jet  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2560 
I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Shallow  Well  Pressure  Systems 

□  Self-Priming  Horizontal  Utility  Pumps 


NAME. 


ADDRESS _ _ _ — 

TOWN _ STATE -  - 

DO 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY  LANDO 


The  subject  of  farm  exports  gets 
hotter  and  hotter,  with  the  Eastland 
subcommittee  probing  into  Sen. 
Eastland’s  charges  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  have  been  kill¬ 
ing  sales  abroad  of  such  farm 
commodities  as  dairy  products,  wheat 
and  cotton. 

Rep.  Jamie  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  agriculture  subcommittee, 
grilled  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
and  Undersecretary  Morse  on  the 
same  subject,  but  failed  to  draw  any 
admissions  that  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  were  or  are  hamstringing 
USDA’s  attempt  to  sell  abroad. 
Meanwhile,  Whitten  and  a  number  of 
other  southern  Congressmen  have 
introduced  bills  which  would  forbid 
acreage  reductions  on  cotton  until 
such  time  as  USD  A  offers  its  price 
support  stocks  of  that  commodity 
“at  competitive  prices”  on  world 
markets. 

Whitten  hit  hard  at  Benson  during 
the  course  of  hearings  on  the  USDA 
appropriations  for  the  12  months  be¬ 
ginning  July  1.  He  was  especially 
disturbed  at  the  great  volume  of 
press  releases  which  USDA  has  been 
circulating  since  Benson  took  over 
the  reins.  He  noted  that  Benson  was 
travelling  all  over  the  country,  send¬ 
ing  high  USDA  officials  everywhere, 
and  was  then  adding  insult  to  injury 
by  sending  copies  of  their  speeches 
around  the  nation  by  franked,  free 
mail.  The  Mississippi  Democrat  com- 
plained  that  all  these  press  releases 
and  thousands  of  other  types  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  price  support  levels  must 
be  forced  down  because  of  huge  sur¬ 
pluses,  when  Benson  and  other 
USDA  officials  should  be  selling 
those  surpluses  in  world  trade. 

Eastland’s  grilling  of  State  and 
FOA  officials  was  conducted  in 
secret,  with  farm  organizations  testi¬ 
fying  publicly.  Homer  L.  Brinkley, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  blamed 
export  difficulties  on  sharp  operators 
among  exporters,  rather  than  on  the 
administration.  Brinkley  said  these 
shady  dealers  are  “coming  out  of  the 
woodwork”  again  and  are  delivering 
inferior  grades  abroad,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  foreign  nations  prefer  to 
deal  with  other  countries  which  de¬ 
liver  the  quality  they  promise.  He 
pointed  out  that  India  was  cheated 
with  inferior  and  damaged  cotton, 
and  that  Japan  had  received  short- 
weight  grain  and  soybeans  which, 
in  addition,  were  contaminated. 

“It’s  a  fraud  on  the  American 
farmer”,  he  complained,  and  told  the 
Senators  that,  unless,  these  crooked 
exportei's  are  stopped,  U.  S.  farmers 
will  be  able  to  sell  less  and  less 
abroad. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  Holland  amendment  which 
denies  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  payments  to  any  farmer 
who  “knowingly”  exceeds  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  for  any  basic  commodity. 
The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  set  up  a  subcommittee  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey 
(Minn.)  and  W.  Kerr  Scott  (N.  C.) 
and  South  Dakota  Republican  Karl 
Mundt  to  study  the  legislation. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  approving  the  bill,  said  that  “pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  stabilize  the  price 
and  supply  of  specific  agricultural 
commodities  are  and  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  thos,e  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  as  their  objective 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources.” 

Agriculture  Department  officials 
were  expected  some  time  this  month 
to  cut  price  support  levels  on  soy¬ 
beans  and  flaxseed  and  either  to  cut 
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down  or  cut  out  entirely  supports  on 
cottonseed. 

Final  decisions  had  not  been  made 
at  this  writing,  but  70  per  cent  of 
parity  in  place  of  the  80  per  cent 
on  the  1954  crop  seemed  a  likely 
figure,  as  did  60  or  65  per  cent  on 
flaxseed  in  place  of  1954’s  70  per 
cent.  If  cottonseed  supports  were 
kept  at  all,  it  seemed  probable  that 
levels  would  be  65  per  cent  or  less 
in  place  of  the  75  per  cent  in  1954. 

:js  :Js 

The  Brannan  Plan  pops  up  again 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.)  who  would 
support  the  basics,  wool,  hogs,  eggs, 
farm  chicken,  beef  cattle,  whole  milk 
and  butterfat,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry 


edible  beans,  and  rye  at  100  per 
cent  of  parity.  Grain  sorghums,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  would  be  propped  at 
levels  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  of 
parity  on  corn  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parative  feeding  value. 

H:  $  $  $  $ 

Agriculture  Undersecretary  Morse 
has  asked  farmers  to  use  acres  di¬ 
verted  from  the  basic  crops  under 
acreage  allotments  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “needed  hay,  pasture  and 
forage  crops.”  He  said  that  the 
threat  of  drought  is  still  with  us  in 
1955,  and  that  in  many  areas  there 
is  not  enough  land  in  pasture  and 
hay  adequately  to  support  livestock 
now  on  farms. 

Calling  for  soil-conserving  uses 
for  the  idled  acres,  Morse  said  that 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  will  share  with  eligible  farm¬ 
ers  the  cost  of  approved  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  on  diverted  acres  as 
well  as  on  any  other  farm  land. 


One  Spray  Rids  Cows  of 
Skin  Pests 

Although  it  is-  late  in  the  barn 
season,  it  may  be  well  to  try,  at  least 
as  an  experiment  in  anticipation  of 
next  Winter,  a  combination  spray  of 
lindane  and  rotenone  to  kill  grubs, 
lice  and  mange  on  cattle.  The  farm 
department  ^it  Ohio  State  University 
recommends  spraying  animals  with  a 
mixture  of  four  pounds  of  25  per 
cent  wettable  lindane  powder,  seven 
and  one-half  pounds  of  rotenone  and 
two  pounds  of  household  detergent 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  One  gallon 
of  spray  should  be  used  per  animal. 
Calves  younger  than  three  months 
should  not  be  treated  with  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

One  treatment  will  control  lice 
and  mange  for  the  whole  Winter, 
but  additional  rotenone-detergent 
sprays  every  four  weeks  are  needed 

to  control  grubs. 

/ 


ery  calf  needs 
a  mother! 


The  modern  miracle  of  Red  Rose  scientific  feed 
development  has  discovered  a  better  way  to  feed 
calves.  The  Red  Rose  Calf  Feeding  Program  pro¬ 
vides  balanced,  vitamin-fortified  “early  nutrition” 
to  help  you  raise  a  better  calf,  without  loss  of 
valuable,  market  milk. 

It  takes  a  good  calf  to  make  a  good  cow.  With  the 
Red  Rose  Calf  Feeding  Program  the  young  animal 
gets  its  proper  balance  of  vitamins,  trace  minerals 
and  protective  antibiotics  as  soon  as  you  start 
feeding  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer.  Calves  started 
with  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  can  be  weaned 
earlier  to  dry  feed.  Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  and 
Red  Rose  Calf  Grower  continue  to  build  better 
calves  in  shorter  time. 

The  Red  Rose  Calf  Feeding  Program  has  been 
tested  and  proved  ...  at  the  Red  Rose  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  and  in  actual  practice.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  dairy  herds  at  Land-O-Sun  Dairies,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Florida,  and  Bryn  Du  Farm,  Granville,  Ohio, 
are  typical  examples  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
Red  Rose  Calf  Feeding  Program.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  are  the  thousands  of  other  dairymen  and 
farmers  from  Maine  to  Florida,  who  raise  all  their 
calves  on  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer,  Calf  Starter  and 
Calf  Grower. 

SEND  FOR  CALF  KIT:  Helpful  Dairy  Book,  Facts  on 
Red  Rose  Calf  Raising  Program,  Calf  Tape  and  Red 
Rose  Calf  Growing  Charts.  Get  them  free  at  your  Red 
Rose  Dealer  or  send  25^  to  John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Distributors  from  Maine 
to  Florida:  Ohio  to 
the  Atlantic 
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should  own  a 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  -of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in— weather 
out! 

m  ^  m  @ 


sm 


TILE  THE  CONCRETE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE 

UH  H  H  p'TT  Vl  fj  I H  M  IT  H 


Vh  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3;’ s") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2'/i  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 

ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life- — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS... 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  325  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


CRAINE 


SPECIALS 


LOWEST  PRICED  ELEVATORS 

per  foot  of  usable  elevating  height 


On  the  basis  of  actual  reoch 
a  Smoker  "Special"  is  your 
best  elevator  buy.  It 
will  reach  higher  without 
bales  tumbling  back  than 
any  other  elevator  of 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shap?  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1  00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50$ 
(16  Dilators t 


Sp  1 


NEW  literature 
gives  complete  de¬ 
tails.  Mail  coupon. 


SMOKES  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 
Send  me  data  on  Smoker  "Specials" 

Name  . 

P.  O . . 

R.F.D.  .  State  . 

PRICES  F.  O.  8.  INTERCOURSE.  PA. 


9tuic* 
WINDROW 
PICK-UPS 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 


We  claim  it's  the  best  because  it  gets  o U  the  gram  m 
So  quickly,  without  wrapping,  shelling  or  ciogging. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Built  to  last. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full  information 
—  address  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


RIGHT  . . .  t6e  (fa<MneC 


Marian  R.  Ludwig  (20),  Red  Lion, 
York  County,  outstanding  4-H  mem¬ 
ber,  soon  will  need  a  secretary  to 
handle  her  travel  engagements  and 
to  acknowledge  the  many  honors 
that  have  been  coming  her  way.  Last 
December  she  attended  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention,  all  expenses  paid,  for  hav¬ 
ing  won  the  vegetable  grower  demon¬ 
stration  contest  at  last  August’s  4-H 
Club  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  where  she  is  a  junior  in 
home  economics.  A  week  earlier  she 
had  returned  from  Chicago,  to  which 
she  had  received  two  paid  trips,  one 
from  York  County  Fair  as  the  out¬ 
standing  4-H  member  in  her  County, 
the  other  from  the  National  4-H  Con¬ 
gress  as  State  champion  in  home 
garden  project.  While  at  the  4-H  Con¬ 
gress,  she  was  awarded  a  $300  cash 


Dairy  farmers  of  McKean  County 
anticipate  another  record  year  in 
their  No.  1  agricultural  industry.  At 
the  eleventh  annual  McKean  County 
Dairy  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive  meeting  recently  held,  reports 
showed  continued  growth  in  this 
fast-growing  program  for  mass  herd 
improvement.  Michael  Hummel, 
Smethport,  technician,  reported  3.200 
of  6,000  cows  signed  up,  or  over  53 
per  cent,  to  keep  the  county  at  or 
near  the  top  of  all  counties  in  the 
United  States,  on  a  percentage  basis. 
Further  improvements  can  be  made, 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Thoele,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  told  the 
farmers,  by  matching  better  breed¬ 
ing  with  good  management  which 
takes  into  account  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  environmental  factors  affect¬ 
ing  dairy  animals.  A.  Glynn  Esch, 
Lewisburg,  manager  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  ABC  stud,  said  farm¬ 
ers  now  have  a  choice  not  only  of 
proven  sires,  but  also  of  bloodlines 
which  permit  development  of  herds 
of  their  individual  preference  in  type 
as  well  as  production. 

George  McCann,  Eldred,  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  director  to  succeed  Frank  Bray, 
Smethport,  along  with  Arthur  Lind¬ 
quist,  Kane,  and  E.  H.  Lopus,  Smeth¬ 
port,  who  were  reelected.  Reelected 
also  were  all  officers:  Harry  Brown, 
Port  Allegheny,  president;  J.  N. 
Hackett,  Smethport,  vice-pres.;  and 
G.  L.  Carlson,  Turtle  Point,  secy- 
treas. 
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Marian  R.  Ludwig  of  Red  Lion,  Pa., 
is  an  outstanding  4-H  Club  member, 
having  won  many  club  activity  hon¬ 
ors,  both  state  and  national. 

scholarship  as  national  home  garden 
winner  by  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
project  sponsor.  Her  York  Fair  'trip 
was  to  take  in  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  held  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  the  Congress.  Miss  Ludwig 
was  valedictorian  of  her  1952  class 
at  Red  Lion  High  School,  and  the 
same  year  took  the  competitive  York 
County  $400  State  Senatorial  scholar¬ 
ship.  She  won  also  a  scholarship  from 
the  York  College  Club,  and  another 
at  Penn  State  offered  by  Home 
Economics  Extension.  Her  4-H  pro¬ 
jects  have  netted  her  $3,000. 


A  recent  Federal-State  survey 
shows  that  acreage  seeded  to  winter 
wheat  last  Fall  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  for  harvest  next  Summer  was 
the  lowest  on  record.  Wheat  plant¬ 
ings  at  676,000  acres  are  down  nine 
per  cent  from  last  year,  compared 
with  a  national  reduction  of  six  per 
cent.  The  Pennsylvania  total  is  28 
per  cent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  from  704,000 
acres.  Acreage  allotment  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  were  the  principal 
contributing  factors  to  the  reduced 
acreage  in  this  State.  Also  influenc¬ 
ing  the  reduction  in  wheat  acreage 
was  the  wet  condition  of  the  soil  at 
planting  time  in  many  areas  of  the 
State.  Some  acreage  intended  for 
wheat  was  never  planted.  To  offset 
the  reduced  wheat  acreage,  growers 
have  indicated  that  they  will  in¬ 
crease  their  plantings  of  oats,  barley 
and  rye  for  1955  harvest. 


For  their  role  in  establishing  a 
Brown  Swis  herd  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  25  years  ago,  three 
prominent  dairy  leaders  were  re¬ 
cently  honored  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss 
Assn,  at  State  College.  Francis  H. 
Kennedy,  Valencia,  Butler  County, 
association  president,  presented 
hand-lettered,  illuminated  certificates 
of  recognition  to  the  three — Kenzie 
S.  Bagshaw,  Scotch  Valley,  and 
Joseph  M.  Delozier,  Turkey  Valley, 
Blair  County  farmers,  and  Andrew 
A.  Borland,  now  retired  as  emeritus 
professor  of  dairy  science  and  for  29 
years  head  of  .  the  department  of 
dairy  science  at  Penn  State. 


INNES  PRODUCTS  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 


Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 

boston  machine  works  co,,.  MFGs,,„  I^OEGLER  &  LADD,  98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


DEPT.  BC 


7  WILLOW  ST., 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Sponsored  by  two  electric  utilities, 
the  Pennsylvania  4-H  farm  electric 
program  has  started  building  up  to 
what  Allen  L.  Baker,  State  4-H 
leader,  expects  will  be  its  biggest 
year.  Local  leaders  and  county  agents 
from  30  counties  were  trained  as  in¬ 
structors  for  farm  youths  at  five  dis¬ 
trict  leader  training  conferences.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  these  sessions  were  under¬ 
written  by  the  Pennslvania  Electric 
Assn,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Assn.  As  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  State 
now  have  electricity,  it  is  important 
that  young  people  particularly  learn 
how  to  make  efficient  and  safe  use  of 
this  power  facility. 


Pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
first  such  venture  a  year  ago,  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Assn,  has 
announced  plans  for  another  dairy 
cattle  judging  school  in  cooperation 
with  Pennsylvania  State  University 
at  Penn  State  July  7-8.  Plans  for  the 
school  were  made  at  the  annual  PDA 
board  meeting  at  University  Park  at 
which  Joseph  O.  Canby,  Langhorne, 
was  reelected  president.  William  H. 
Folwell,  Newark,  Del.,  was  made 
vice-president,  and  Charles  E.  Cowan, 
Lancaster,  reelected  secretary.  Don¬ 
ald  V.  Sept,  Easton,  was  made  assis¬ 
tant  secretary.  Canby  appointed  Joe 
S.  Taylor,  head  of  dairy  extension  at 
Penn  State,  as  chairman  of  the  judg¬ 
ing  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  get  greater  uniformity  in  judging 
dairy  cattle. 


Ben  Seem,  Zionsville,  Lehigh 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Assn.,  succeeding  T.  A.  Doebler, 
Jersey  Shore.  Strohl  Cassler,  Davids- 
ville,  was  named  head  of  the  hybrid 
corn  division. 

The  PCIA  cited  J.  E.  Lanius  &  Son, 
York,  York  County,  as  Pennsylvania 
corn  kings  for  having  produced  top 
yield,  159.7  bushels,  out  of  nearly 
400  contestants  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Corn  Club,  and  J.  Thomas  Carman, 
Glen  Rock,  York  County,  as  top  man 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Grassland  Club. 

N.  M.  Eberly 
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Country  Life  at  Farmingdale 


cauliflower  freezing-plant  was  true- 
to-life.  Packaging  was  demonstrated 
and  a  chart  indicated  the  importance 
of  both  home  and  industrial  food 
freezing.  In  1954,  almost  a  billion 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  were 
frozen  for  sale. 

The  animal  husbandry  students  set 
up  a  “Pig  to  Pork”  model  and 
pointed  out  the  total  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  240-pound  pig  is  about  $45. 
This  figure  was  computed  from  the  $16 
cost  of  a  40-pound  pig,  $24  for  feed, 
$0.32  for  average  mortality  loss, 
$0.38  for  equipment,  $1.00  for  labor 
and  $3.42  for  miscellaneous  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  overhead  and  vaccines. 

In  a  150-year  haymaking  exhibit, 
everything  from  scythe  to  stacker 
was  shown.  There  was  a  flop-over 
horse  rake  from  1824,  a  sulky  rake 
from  1865,  the  first  three-man  baler 
from  1940,  and  the  newest  thing  in 
loading  bales  at  the  field,  a  metal 
device  that  attaches  to  wagon  or 
truck,  picks  up  the  bales  individ- 


While  flights  of  jet  aircraft  burst 
past  low  overhead  and  carpenters 
hammered  on  nearby  development 
houses,  pigs  at  the  Long  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  Institute  in 
Farmingdale  rooted  busy  and  undis¬ 
turbed  on  the  soft  ground  of  the 
Institute  farm’s  pastures.  Sheep,  too, 
munched  quietly  in  their  folds,  and 
neither  the  cows  or  chickens  seemed 
especially  concerned  either  by  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  industry 
and  urbanity,  or  the  visits  of  some 
32,000  people  to  the  Institute’s 
Country  Life-Open  House  program 
put  on  late  last  month.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  D.  H.  Horton,  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  head,  says  the  chickens  do  not 
mind  the  jets  at  all — “I’d  make  a 
poor  supporting  witness  in  a  farm¬ 
er’s  case  for  damages  against  the  Air 
Force  or  aircraft  companies.”  His 
department  put  on  its  usual  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit,  this  year  demonstrating 


the  hatching  of  baby  chicks,  the  best 
kind  of  eggs  to  buy,  diseased  organs 
of  birds  and  two  groups  of  broilers, 
one  generally  stunted  for  lack  of 
floor  room  and  the  other— with  a  foot 
apiece  of  space — growing  well. 

In  the  dairy  barn,  some  of  the 
Holstein  cows  were  blanketed  for  the 
students'  fitting  and  showing  contest 
—Wesley  Noll  of  Oceanside,  N.  Y., 
won  it  for  his  second  straight  year — 
and  all  of  them  were  deeply  bedded 
in  clean  shavings.  The  stable  was 
freshly  painted.  Herdsman  Paul 
Farrand  showed  the  cows  with  per¬ 
haps  extra  reason  for  pride  this  year: 
in  1954,  the  38-cow  herd  produced  an 
average  of  13,864  pounds  of  milk  and 
515  pounds  of  fat  on  HIR  testing. 
Only  five  years  ago,  it  averaged  little 
more  than  400  pounds. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  frozen 
foods  and  graphic  advice  on  how  to 
freeze  them.  A  model  of  an  Island 


LIATI 

Wesley  Noll,  Oceanside,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  dairy  cattle  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing  contest  at  Farmingdale’s  1955 
Country  Lije  program. 
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producing  herd  replacements  when  | 

you  raise  your  calves  on  Albers  Calf  fpSS^rjBlP  *  • 

Rearing  Plan.  &■■****■  %  v 

This  money-saving  program  is  so  easy 

to  follow  that  hundreds  of  dairymen  all  over  the  nation  are 
switching  to  it  daily.  They  like  the  fact  that  the  Albers  Plan  re¬ 
quires  only  3  to  5  weeks  of  liquid  Suckle  feeding.  From  then  on, 
they  can  raise  their  calves  on  only  a  pound  of  Calf  Manna  a  day 
and  almost  any  available  grain  ration. 

And  talk  about  results — Albers  Calf  Rearing  Plan  has  developed 
more  W orld  Record  milk  and  butterfat  producers  than  any  other 
program  ever  conceived!  Unlike  most  calf  feeding  programs,  the 
Albers  Plan  encourages  the  development  of  big  cows  with  plenty 
of  paunch  capacity.  This  saves  you  real  money  later  on  when  these 
cows  come  into  production,  for  they  can  produce  vast  amounts 
of  milk  with  little  or  no  grain  supplement. 

Try  Albers  CALF  MANNA  and  ALBERS  SUCKLE  on 
your  very  next  group  of  calves.  See  your  Albers 
dealer  today  or  write  for  the  FREE  booklet, 

"Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan." 


New 


RICHER  than  ever! 

Supplies  salt  and  6  trace  minerals: 
Cobalt  Iodine  Copper 

Manganese  Iron  Zinc 

RICHER  .  .  . 

and  always  full  strength 

More  dependable  than  ever.  The 
trace  minerals  in  the  new,  enriched 
Blusalt  formula  are  stable. 

RICHER  .  .  . 

and  readily  digested 

Full  utilization  of  feed  makes 
healthier  farm  animals.  They  grow 
faster,  produce  more  profit. 

Always  a  fine,  reliable  product .  .  .  now 
better  than  ever!  Greater  health 
protection!  Feed  Blusalt  for  best  results 
in  producing  meat,  milk  and  wool! 
Keep  Blusalt  before  your  animals 
( except  poultry )  at  all  times. 

In  custom-ground  feeds,  add  Blusalt 
in  the  same  proportion  as  salt  for  all 
animals,  including  poultry. 


£**RtCH£0 

STABIUZSO 


*  p-udtfko* 
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Send  today  for  tho  free  bulletin  that  describes  the  low 
cost,  amazingly  effective  CALF  MANNA  feeding  program. 
More  grand  champions  and  world  champions  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  on  CALF  MANNA  than  on  any  other  commercial 
feed  ever  produced. 


blusalt 


Dept  357,  314  Fairfax  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  checked  below: 
I~1  "Albers  6  Months  Calf  Re 
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aring  Plan 

"Raising  Better  Livestock  with  Calf  Manna  and 
Suckle" 
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ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


THE  NEW,  IMPROVED 

STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT 

Packed  in  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags  — 50-lb.  blocks  — 4-lb.  liks. 
Another  famous  product  of  International  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa 
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GET  THE  BEST 
in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSWNE 


o  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  I  fe. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


.  j  ually,  and  tosses  them  high  onto  the 
load. 

The  Golden  Nematode  was  put 
through  the  laboratory  and  under 
the  microscope  for  visiting  potato 
farmers.  It  sucks  the  vigor  out  of 
many  a  plant  on  Long  Island,  but  is 
being  brought  under  control  by 
quarantine,  soil  fumigation  and  sani¬ 
tation.  The  nematodes  look  like  little 
eels  and  wriggle  along  like  them 
when  put  in  water  underneath  a 
microscope.  Equally  hazardous  to  the 
Long  Island  potato  industry,  as  was 
shown  in  another  display,  is  the 
housing  boom  on  the  Island.  In  10 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

;  BOX  528-  R  WEEDSPORT.  N.  Y. 

L  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos. 
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I 

|  CITY  . 


years,  potato  acreage  in  Nassau 
County  has  shrunk  from  13,000  to 
2,000  acres;  10,000  to  20,000  houses 
have  been  built  each  year  during 
that  time. 

The  Country  Life-Open  House  pro¬ 
gram  is  put  on  every  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Director  Holsey  B.  Knapp,  to 
provide  information  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  school’s  purposes  and 
achievements,  and  also  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  describe 
their  field  of  study  and  work  to 
people  whom  they  will  soon  meet 
in  their  life’s  work.  j.  n.  b. 


Vitamin  D  Prevents  Milk  Fever 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t*f  (“05 

Priced  ^ 

LowAs 

Now  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 

30  DAY  MONEY-SACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
hrand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
witn  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
nran  un  MflMCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
0)1  PI  LI  NU  WlullSlI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  SO  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  whatyou  want.  Ifnot  delighted, Clinical 
ppti.f,  •  overv  epnt:  von'v11  Writ** 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  69-C2 
335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Milk  fever  in  dairy  cows  can  be 
prevented  by  feeding  large  amounts 
of  vitamin  D  for  a  few  days  before 
calving.  Results  of  many  years’  re¬ 
search  at  the  Ohio  Station  by  J.  W. 
Hibbs  and  W.  D.  Pounden  indicate 
J  that  the  method  is  relatively  simple, 
i  safe  and  effective. 

J  Milk  fever  is  a  temporary  disturb¬ 
ance  of  calcium  metabolism  in  cows 
and  typically  occurs  at,  or  soon 
after,  calving.  With  it  conies  paraly¬ 
sis  and  loss  of  consciousness;  if  left 
untreated,  it  often  ends  in  death. 
Milk  fever  probably  did  not  exist 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  prior  to 
the  time  cows  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  then  generously  fed  for 
high  milk  production.  Through  the 
years,  much  has  been  learned  about 
the  nature  of  milk  fever;  effective 
treatments  have  been  devised.  The 
intravenous  injection  of  calcium 
salts  has  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful.  Sodium  propionate  in  the  feed 
has  worked  well  as  a  preventative. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  hazard  connected  with  a  milk 
fever  attack. 

Vitamin  D  is  associated  with  the 
metabolism  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  Knowledge  of  this  first 
prompted  trial  use  of  vitamin  D  as 


a  milk  fever  preventative.  Feeding 
massive  doses  of  vitamin  D,  up  to  30 
million  units  per  day  for  five  to 
seven  days  before  calving,  was  the 
method  of  treatment.  The  forms  of 
vitamin  D  used  in  the  experiments 
were  type  142-F  irradiated  dry  yeast 
(64  million  units  per  pound)  and 
viosterol,  an  oil-concentrated  irra¬ 
diated  ei’gosterol  (one  million  units 
per  gram).  Both  materials  were  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Vitamin  D  fed  this  way 
maintains  blood  calcium  at  a  higher 
than  normal  level  during  the  critical 
period  following  calving.  It  acts  as  a 
buffer  against  the  sudden  drain  on 
blood  calcium  caused  by  the  new 
lactation.  The  normal  level  of  blood 
calcium  is  about  11  milligrams  per 
100  milliliters  of  blood  serum.  Even 
cows  who  do  not  suffer  from  milk 
fever  show  a  small  decline  in  the 
level  at  calving;  but  it  soon  goes  up 
again.  Milk  fever  cows,  on  the  other 
hand,  continue  to  lose  blood  calcium 
and  lose  consciousness  when  it  drops 
to  a  level  of  about  five  milligrams  per 
100  milliliters  of  blood  serum.  The 
pre-calving  consumption  of  vitamin 
D  by  the  cow  raises  the  calcium  con¬ 
tent  enough  so  that  the  usual  decline 
that  comes  with  calving  does  not 


lower  the  level  to  the  threshold 
where  illness  begins. 

In  a  control  group  of  22  cows,  all 
of  which  had  milk  fever  previously, 
14  again  developed  attacks  without 
the  vitamin  D  feeding  prior  to  calv¬ 
ing.  A  trial  group  of  cows,  however, 
all  of  which,  had  previously  experi¬ 
enced  milk  fever  attacks,  also,  had 
no  occurence  whatsoever  when  fed 
30  million  units  of  vitamin  D  for  a 
period  of  five  to  seven  days  prior  to 
calving.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  no  harmful  effects  result  from 
feeding  large  doses  of  vitamin  D  if 
the  administration  is  limited  to  a 
period  of  from  five  to  seven  days. 
Prolonged  feeding  of  vitamin  D,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  shown  to  be  definitely 
harmful  to  cows.  *. 

Large-scale  experiments  under 
practical  herd  conditions  are  going 
to  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
minimum  effective  dosage.  Mean¬ 
while,  30  million  units  of  vitamin  D 
per  day  for  not  more  than  seven  days 
before  calving  is  recommended.  On 
a  practical  basis,  this  method  of  pre¬ 
vention  can  be  applied  most  advan¬ 
tageously  to  cows  which  have  previ¬ 
ously  had  milk  fever  attacks  or  to 
mature  cows  in  herds  where  milk 
fever  occurs  frequently.  Vitamin  D 
in  large  doses  has  been  approved  for 
milk  fever  prevention  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  com¬ 
mercially  available  in  suitable  forms 
for  feeding. 


Correction 

In  B.  A.  Brown’s  article  “Lime  — 
Wheelhorse  of  the  Soil”  on  page  76 
of  the  February  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  it  was  stated  that  sur¬ 
face-applied  lime  plowed  down  and 
then  plowed  up  again  (to  the  soil’s 
surface)  would  not  do  most  crops 
much  good. 

This  was  not  correct,  and  the  error 
was  not  the  author’s.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  lime  re-plowed  to  the  surface 
would  be  beneficial  in  most  cases 
and  especially  for  new  seedlings  of 
legumes  like  alfalfa  and  clover. 


Ti  ’eat  pneumonia  and  other  diseases 
responding  to  penicillin  with  the  new 

ONE-SHOT 

PENICILLIN  TREATMENT 


BICILLIN*  FORTIFIED 

Dibenzylethylenediamine  Dipenicillin  G  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G  in  Aqueous  Suspension 


.  . 


0  Provides  fast  action  .  .  .  immediate  high  penicillin  blood  levels  . 
produces  continuous  levels  lasting  up  to  6  days. 


In  serious,  acute  infections  such  as  pneu¬ 
monia,  shipping  fever,  navel  ill  and  toot 
rot,  immediate  blood  levels  of  penicillin 
in  the  animal  followed  by  lower  but 
long-lasting  levels,  are  desirable.  Injec¬ 
tion  Bicillin  Fortified  gives  both  in  a 


single  injection.  Bicillin  Fortified  is  most 
useful  when  you  want  to  give  a  sick 
animal  treatment — without  disturbing 
the  animal  by  repeated  injections.  Saves 
vou  time,  work  and  money! 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 


Supplied: 

Bicillin  Fortified  300 

50  cc.  vials  of  150,000  units  Bicillin  and 
150,000  units  procaine  penicillin  per  cc. 
The  same  formula  is  also  supplied  in  a 
10  cc.  vial. 

Bicillin  Fortified  600 

Boxes  of  10  Tubex®  sterile-needle  units* 
each  cartridge  containing  300,000  units 
Bicillin  and  300,000 
units  procaine  penicillin. 


® 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Bleeding  Disease — - 

A  New  Chick  Malady 

It  can  cause  quick  death  or  go  undetect¬ 
ed  until  the  broiler  reaches  the  kitchen. 
Its  control  is  important  for  success  in 
both  production  and  marketing. 


EMORRHAGING  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  poultry  flocks 
was  first  observed  about 
three  years  ago.  Within  a 
short  time  thereafter,  the 
condition  was  reported 
from  many  sections  of 
the  country.  It  very  quickly  be¬ 
came  a  problem  to  be  viewed  with 
alarm  in  broiler  flocks.  The  diseases 
commonly  associated  with  hemor¬ 
rhaging  were  not  present.  No  organ¬ 
isms  capable  of  producing  the  con¬ 
dition  were  found  by  the  patholo¬ 
gists.  Apparently  an  entirely  new 
and  complicated  poultry  health  prob¬ 
lem  had  developed.  It  is  now  usually 
referred  to  as  hemorrhagic  disease, 
hemorrhagic  condition,  or  hemor¬ 
rhagic  syndrome. 

Research  to  determine  the  causes 


i  ilsi 

The  dark  areas  in  the  brain  of  this 
broiler  were  produced  by  hemor¬ 
rhages  occuring  in  the  hemorrhagic 
syndrome,  a  new  disease  condition 
getting  serious  in  some  broiler 
areas. 

of  this  problem  has  been  conducted 
in  both  nutrition  and  pathology 
laboratories.  Nutritionists  have  been 
able  to  produce  high  mortality  due 
!o  hemorrhage  in  laboratory  chicks. 
Many  case  histories  of  field  outbreaks 
have  been  observed  and  have  yielded 
much  valuable  information.  Obser¬ 
vations  are  being  made  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  to  determine  if  the 
causes  of  hemorrhages  found  in 
commercial  flocks  are  similar  to 
those  required  to  produce  the  con¬ 
dition  in  the  laboratory. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease 

fhe  appearance  of  chicks  with 
laboratory-produced  hemorrrhages  is 
very  similar  to  the  appearance  of 
affected  birds  in  commercial  flocks. 
If  the  hemorrhages  have  been  large 
enough  to  cause  considerable  loss  of 
blood,  the  chick  will  usually  have  a 
Pale  comb  and  ruffled  feathers,  will 
gradually  lose  weight  and  will  tend 
to  seek  heat.  Such  birds  have  an 
anemia  due  to  the  loss  of  blood  and 
may  have  pale  bone  marrow.  Hemor¬ 
rhages  may  be  found  in  such  places 
as  under  the  skin,  between  or  in 
muscles,  in  the  body  cavity,  in  the 
ceca,  and  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 

Some  chicks  may  have  only  one 
cr  two  large  hemorrhages  while 
others  may  have  many  small  ones 
that  are  usually  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  body.  The  birds  become 
Weak,  lose  their  appetite,  slowly  lose 
weight,  and  usually  die  from  loss 
of  blood. 

fn  other  birds,  the  hemorrhages 
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occur  in  vital  organs  such  as  the 
brain,  liver,  or  respiratory  systems. 
These  hemorrhages  do  not  need  to 
be  large  to  be  fatal.  Usually  death  is 
very  sudden.  Birds  so  affected  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  normal  chicks  right  up 
to  the  time  of  death. 

The  blood  from  laboratory  chicks 
that  have  hemorrhages  requires  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  to  form 
a  clot  than  blood  from  normal  chicks. 
Both  the  hemorrhages  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  blood  clotting  time  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  vitamin  K  deficiency.  That 
a  vitamin  K  deficiency  is  one  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  laboratory- 
produced  condition  is  further  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  very  quick  response  ob¬ 
tained  when  vitamin  K  is  given  to 
the  birds. 

Chicks  from  affected  commercial 
flocks  studied  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  generally  have  had  blood  that 
clotted  normally.  Some  reports  from 
other  states  are  in  agreement  with 
this  observation,  but  other  reports 
have  indicated  that  affected  flocks 
were  found  to  have  prolonged  blood 
clotting  time.  Such  differences  only 
serve  to  emphasize  the  complexity  of 
this  important,  new  disease-like  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  different 
factors. 

Associated  Causes 

The  wide  use  of  simplified  rations 
in  broiler  production  as  well  as  the 
heavy  and  sometimes  indiscriminate 
use  of  drugs  was  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  hemorrhagic  con¬ 
dition.  Experiments  at  West  Virginia 
University  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  influence  of  nutrition 
and  different  drugs  upon  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  hemorrhagic  syndrome. 
In  these  tests  a  simplified  ration 
made  up  largely  of  corn  and  soybean 
oil  meal  was  used.  This  ration,  like 
many  of  the  high  energy  rations 
commonly  used,  did  not  contain  al¬ 
falfa  meal.  Since  none  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  this  ration  is  rich  in 
vitamin  K  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ration  contains  an  insufficient 
amount  of  the  vitamin.  However,  it 
does  contain  adequate  amounts  of 
other  nutrients  required  for  growth. 

Whenever  chicks  were  fed  this 
high-energy  ration  the  time  required 
for  their  blood  to  clot  was  much 
longer  than  normal.  In  some  experi¬ 
ments  many  chicks  would  die  from 
hemorrhages  in  their  tissues.  When 
the  surviving  chicks  were  killed  and 
examined,  small  to  fairly  large 
hemorrhages  would  commonly  be 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
breast.  Such  hemorrhages  often 
could  not  be  seen  until  the  bird  was 
skinned  and  the  muscle  tissues  sepa¬ 
rated.  Hemorrhages  of  this  type  cer¬ 
tainly  present  a  threat  to  consumer 
acceptability. 

If  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  or  a  synthetic  vitamin  K 
product  was  added  to  the  experimen¬ 
tal  high-energy  ration,  blood  clotting 
times  would  be  normal  and  no 
hemorrhages  would  be  found.  In 
some  trials  the  effect  of  a  vitamin 
K  deficient  ration  was  less  severe 
than  in  others.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  residual  oil  content  of  the  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  used  was  responsible 
for  this  difference.  Meals  produced 
by  the  solvent  extraction  method 
contain  about  one  per  cent  fat, 
whereas  those  produced  by  the  ex- 
peller  process  usually  contain  four 
to  five  per  cent  fat. 

Commercial  rations  containing  no 
feedstuffs  that  are  rich  in  vitamin  K 


Kerr  Chicks  Are  Bred  For  a  Key  Factor- 

ON-THE-FARM 
PERFORMANCE! 


Nearly  a  half  century  of  breeding 
effort  and  experience  are  behind  every 
Kerr  chick.  Ever  since  1908,  Kerr  special¬ 
ists  have  been  breeding  more  profitable 
strains.  That  program,  carried  out  in 
recent  years  on  Kerr’s  240-acre  breeding 
farm  in  Frenchtown,  N.  J„  has  had 
one  major  objective  —  ON-THE-FARM 
PERFORMANCE! 

KERR  WHITE  CROSSES 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  demand  for  a 
white  feathered  bird  designed  especially 
for  meat  producers.  Kerr’s  White  Crosses 
produce  top  quality  broilers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  feed.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  way 
this  cross  packs  on  pounds  of  meat  in  “jig 
time”  with  complete  and  rapid  feathering — 
a  combination  that  makes  it  hard  to  beat 
when  it  comes  to  net  returns. 


chicks 


Real  eye  appeal  in  Kerr  Broad  Breasted  Broilers. 

KERR-LIBBY  TRI  WAY  WHITES 

*  Tiiis  ,is  the  sensational  new  white- 
feathered  cross  that  is  making  tremendous 
strides  with  broiler  roaster  producers.  Male 
birds  are  Lrbby  _s  new  X-100’s,  containing 
an  unusual  Cornish  bloodline.  These  X-100 
males  are  crossed  on  Kerr’s  meat  strain 
White  Rocks  to  produce  broad-breasted 
heavily-meated  broilers  and  roasters  that 
bring  top  prices. 

KERR  BROAD  BREASTED  BROILERS 

Superior  weight  gains  and  rapid,  economical  growth  have  won  for  Kerr  Broad  Breasted 
Broilers  an  excellent  reputation  with  hundreds  of  bro  ler  growers  aiming  for  market 
premiums  This  outstanding  combination  of  Cornish -Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire  melt 
strain  males  crossed  with  Kerr  New  Hampshire  females  has  a  broad,  blocky  carclss  and 
rnarket  1716316(1  drumstlcks-  11  s  a  top  favor, te  with  poultrymen  aiming  for  the  live 

Write  Today  For  Your  Free  Copy  of  Our  New  Folder  Describing 
Kerr’s  Famous  Pure  Breeds  and  Crosses  For  Meat  and  Egg  Production. 

NEW  JERSEY  -  U.  S.  APPROVED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Your  Time  is 
Slipping 
By  Rapidly 

If  you  are  going  to 
take  odvantage  of 
the  high  egg  prices 
which  ore  almost 
bound  to  materialize 
within  the.  next 
twelve  months,  you'd 
better  order  your 
chicks  today.  If  your 
laying  house  is  empty  next  fall  and  winter 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high,  you  will  really 
be  kicking  yourself. 

I  think  we  have  o  good  bird.  We  are  not 
100%  satisfied  with  it  ourselves  and  never 
will  be.  We  get  practically  no  complaints  ot 
oil  anymore  on  livability  of  our  birds,  either 
as  chicks  or  in  the  laying  house.  We  have  a 
bird  that  will  lay  for  a  long  time,  15  to  17 
months  of  heavy  egg  production  during  the 
first  laying  period.  Our  bird  comes  up  in  egg 
size  just  a  hair  too  slowly  but  will  usually  lay 
a  lot  more  quickly  but  fizzle  out  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  before  the  price  of  eggs 
really  gets  high.  During  the  period  of  highest 
egg  prices  our  birds  are  laying  practicoliy  all 
large  eggs  and  lay  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

It  won't  cost  you  anything  to  read  our 
catalog.  I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting. 
Please  send  a  card  today  or  if  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  you  wont  to  raise  our  chicks,  please 
call  us  on  the  phone  today  and  we  will  book 
your  order  and  you  con  send  us  a  check. 

TTfrutnAe  'Sa&cacte 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


checks 


start  them 
right  on 


DEPENDABLE 


PROFIT  EARNERS 


Same  flock  since  1SS9.  Head  how 
we’ve  improved  them  each  year. 
Now  making  records  up  to  34!) 
eggs!  Also  Dominant  Whit»  -nd 
Sex- Link  Crosses.  Write!  Bob 
Parks  &  Sons,  Altoona  10. Pa. 
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„  FREE 

^  CATALOG 


PREVENTS 
COCCIDIOSIS! 

In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O- 
Sal  prevents  spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis.  Helps  birds 
'  overcome  “disease  burden.” 
Saves  death,  stunting  and 
feed  losses. 

STIMULATES  GROWTH! 

Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  sooner,  lay  up  to  15 
days  earlier.  Continuous  use 
develops  added  vitality  to 
lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per 
hen. 

Start  chicks,  keep  hens  on 
Ren-O-Sal.  Buy  today! 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

0ur-34fft  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH  IRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


r. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


Dr.j 

|3 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big- New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SALSBURYS 


TT  A  \  1 

J 


G  R  AY  BILL’S  LEGHORNS 

For  more  profit  In  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  Rocks" 
New  damps,  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 
C.  S.  GRAYBIU  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHFRY 
B0X  6-  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 
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should  be  supplemented  with  syn¬ 
thetic  vitamin  K  products.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  cost  of  such  supplements 
is  extremely  low. 

The  use  of  medicated  feeds  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  control  coccidiosis  and  the 
use  of  drugs  to  stimulate  growth  are 
considered  good  management  prac¬ 
tices.  Some  poultry  authorities,  with 
but  very  little  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  their  theories,  be¬ 
lieve  certain  drugs  or  combinations 
of  drugs  are  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hemorrhages  and  the 
death  losses  due  to  hemorrhaging. 

Some  of  the  commonly  used  cocci- 
diostatic  drugs  and  growth  stimu¬ 
lants  have  been  studied  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
involved  in  this  syndrome.  When 
coccidiostats  such  as  sulfaquinoxa- 
line  and  nitrophenide  were  used  at 
a  preventive  level  as  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer,  there  was  no 
apparent  effect  on  blood  clotting' 
time  or  mortality  even  though  the 
rations  were  fairly  low  in  vitamin 
K.  Combinations  of  extremely  high 
levels  of  these  drugs  with  antibiotics 
and  arsenicals  when  included  in  the 
experimental  ration  containing  two 
per  cent  alfalfa  meal  had  no  notice¬ 
able  effect  on  clotting  times.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  rations  containly  only 
borderline  amounts  of  vitamin  K, 
the  use  of  very  high  levels  of  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  prolonged  the  blood 
clotting  times  and  increased  the  mor¬ 
tality.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  some 
field  cases  of  this  “hermorrhagic 
syndrome”  could  have  been  caused 
by  a  combination  of  too  little  vitamin 
K  in  the  ration  for  the  amount  of 
sulfa  drug  used.  This  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  happen  when 
drugs  are  not  used  as  recommended. 

The  amount  of  fat  in. the  ration 
may  affect  the  absorption  of  vitamin 
K  from  the  intestinal  tract  and, 
therefore,  may  be  a  factor  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  vitamin  K  deficiency.  Many 
feed  manufacturers  have,  for  several 
reasons,  found  it  desirable  to  add 
inedible  fats  and  oils  to  their  poultry 
rations.  It  is  believed  that  these  fats 
will  be  of  value  in  increasing  the 
absorption  of  the  vitamin  K  in  the 
ration. 

Because  of  the  apparent  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  problem,  many  poultry- 
men  and  pathologists  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  find  hemorrhages  in 
chicks.  Not  all  birds  found  with 
hemorrhages  should  be  considered 
to  have  hemorrhagic  syndrome.  Some 
of  our  more  common  diseases  may 
produce  resultant  hemorrhages  and, 
also  it  is  known  that  hemorrhages 
may  be  caused  by  the  method  used 
in  killing  the  bird.  Consequently,  the 
actual  struggle  of  death  may  be  an 
important  factor  contributing  to  the 
appearance  of  small  hemorrhages  on 
the  legs,  over  the  ribs  and  else¬ 
where. 

J.  K.  Bletner,  D.  C.  Shelton, 
and  G.  C.  Anderson 


ducer’s  own  farm  figures.  “Many 
variables  naturally  enter  the  equa¬ 
tion,  all  subject  to  management,  feed 
and  the  vitality  and  disease  resis¬ 
tance  of  your  flock,”  he  added. 

A  flock  of  2,000  laying  hens  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,600  pullets  and  400  old 
hens  was  the  model  taken  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  consensus  was  that 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  2,000  to  house 
1,600  pullets  and  21%  tons  of  feed 
to  raise  them  to  laying  maturity. 
Feeding  50  per  cent  mash  and  50 
per  cent  grain  at  $100  a  ton,  the  feed 
cost  during  this  period  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,175.  Subsequent  costs  for 
74%  tons  of  laying  feed  at  $92.50  a 
ton  were  put  at  $6,868.12. 

The  panel  estimated  that  2,000 
Leghorn  chicks,  at  35  to  40  cents 
each,  would  cost  $800.  Repairs  and 
replacements  in  the  poultry  house 
were  figured  at  $300,  brooder  fuel 
was  estimated  at  $100,  electricity  and 
telephone  at  $175,  taxes  $155,  litter 
$25,  insurance  $125,  truck  and  trans¬ 
portation  $500,  interest  on  working 
capital  $300,  extra  help  $300,  vac¬ 
cination  and  medicine  $200  and 
miscellaneous  expense  $100.  The 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  $12,123.12 
to  start  and  maintain  a  flock  of  2,000 
laying  hens  for  a  year. 

On  a  hen-housed  basis,  this  flock 
should  produce  30,000  dozen  eggs. 
From  Brinker’s  estimate,  by  Fall 
eggs  should  bring  an  average  price 
to  the  producer  of  46  cents  a  dozen, 
or  a  total  of  $13,800.  In  addition, 
from  the  sale  of  1,240  cull  layers  at 
45  cents  each  at  the  close  of  the 
laying  year,  he  should  receive  $558. 
From  the  sale  of  200  excess  pullets 
for  which  housing  facilities  would 
probably  not  be  available,  he  would 
receive  $200  at  one  dollar  each.  Feed 
bags  returned  to  the  mill  would 
bring  an  additional  $200.  This  would 
produce  a  total  income  of  $14,758, 
or  a  net  return  to  the  producer  of 
$2,634.88  for  a  year's  work.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  for  1955,  each 
pullet  should  produce  a  profit  of 
$1.60.  R.  C.  Brown 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


*T  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case,  with 

fH  STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 

lllllllllllllllillllimiliM- 
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THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N.  MC  ALISTERV1LLE,  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

^ - lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
9/  cheapest  to  grow— live 
./  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1R)  Hampton,  Conn. 


E  “Jh  Blue  Chip  Stock 

=  NOTED  FOR  MONEY-MAKING  = 

|  PERFORMANCE  = 

—  Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  S 

—  cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  ~ 
=  year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  r 
“  greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have  — 

—  been  relying  on?  The  answer  is.  ‘‘of  ~ 

—  course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as  — 

—  hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  — 

—  ed  poultrymen  have  done— and  depend  — 

SS  on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  = 
“  to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  S: 
”  baby  chick  investment.  ~ 

“  Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  — 
“  baby  chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  — 

—  present  strain  of  birds  must  increase  — 

”  their  egg  production  more  than  10  ~ 

—  percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  ~ 

—  which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  ~ 

—  year-out  from  STERN’S  “Longevity”  “ 

=  LEGHORNS.  ~ 

~  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  ~ 
~  PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  ~ 

iriiiimiiiiiiiiiimmimimmimmimmir? 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

0  STERN’S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 

•  ItERN’S  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match- 

•  STERN'S*  NEW**  HAMPSHIRES  —  Tile  8est 

•  STERtrsTsEX  BUNKS°d— ’  None  Better  in  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 

U.S.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 

and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds.  X  HEN 

CHICKS 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  Oil  ] 

LEGHORN 


RUPTURE 

-EASER 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  PR0DUC1) 


Mokes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 


Poultry  Production  Costs 

Predictions  of  outgo  and  income 
for  1955  egg  production  in  the  North¬ 
east  were  made  recently  at  an  out¬ 
look  panel  held  at  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Bucks  County  Poultry  Association. 
Carl  O.  Dossin,  extension  poultry 
specialist,  served  as  moderator,  as¬ 
sisted  by  William  J.  Greenawalt, 
Bucks  County  agent.  The  panel  con¬ 
sisted  of  P.  Glenn  Harr,  Souderton, 
representing  poultry  feed  interests; 
Earl  Daniels,  Pineville,  hatchery- 
man;  Wilbur  Cornell,  Buckingham, 
and  Harrison  Hibbard,  Doylestown, 
both  representing  egg  producers; 
and  Lester  Brinker,  manager  of  the 
Bucks  County  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association. 

The  Leghorn  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  discussion;  a  majority  in  the 
audience  indicated  ownership  of  this 
poultry  breed.  Introducing  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Dossin  said  that  record  keeping 
is  of  first  importance  to  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that  the  figures  developed 
by  the  discussion  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  each  pro- 
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Double 

$4.95 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  600,000  Grateful  Users! 
lO-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  RY-325,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  White  Leghorns 

Our  29th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets,  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &.  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm.  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LinesviHi 


PEN  N  A. -U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 

FREE 
CATALOGS 


mam 

For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B, 
Bronze  White  Hoi- 
lands.  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

Unsexed.  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  dav  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY.  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE' 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  foundation,  special  selected 
bloodtested  breeders.  Priced  in  line  with  the  times. 
Circular  FREE.  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM, 
ROUTE  5.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


R  0  P  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s '  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  4 
Wks  old  Leg.  Pits.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching. 

All  Eggs  Produced  From  Our  Own  Breeders. 
STUCK'S  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49  _ MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
I  Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  ail  eastern  states  guaranteed. 
MURRAY  MCMURRAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City.  Iowa 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.PEKiNS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 


BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PHONE  29-J 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

1955  Models  Now  Available 

Two  1954  Chevrolet’s  —  ’54  Passen¬ 
ger  On  Hand.  Largest  Supply  of 
New  and  Used  in  the  East. 

Call:  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Transit  Sales  &  Service, 
Inc.,  23  SOUTH  ST-  DANBURY,  CONN.  Tel:  3-4437 

Write  for  information  on 

what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Heavy  crosses,  bred  for  meat.  150  day  old,  started  185. 
Range  size  200.  Free  delivery  on  quantity  inside  of 
100  miles.  B.  SANDER,  R.D.  2,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


PATENTS 


-w — ft  xivrrn  10.000  gallons 

I— JL-I-S1  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  lERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO-  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

CA  OAMC  WHITE  or  BARRED  CROSS 
A  r  U  IM  O  18  YEARS  CAPONIZING 

experience  brings  you  a  genuine,  4  wks.  old  capon 
of  the  highest  quality.  Capon  is  the  ‘Food  for  Royalty’ 
of  the  Poultry  Industry.  Yet  the  market  potential  has 
not  been  touched.  Started  capons  can  bring  you  profit 
stability.  Write  for  free  “CAPON  FACTS”  and  prices. 


ALAN  RHODES 


KINGSLEY,  PENN. 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  If  Desired.  '  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 
DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25, 
Rouens  $50.  Less  100,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse.  Wh.,  Brown 
C h : n a  Cios. lugs.  Chicks.  Zetts  Pity.  Fm.,  Drifting,  Pa. 

cToN'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Uuakertown.  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GEESE:  Bargains.  Grand  Champion  Boston 
Show  strain  coming  into  laying.  Can  produce.  Many 
goslings.  LEAVITT,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 

—  CHICKS  •  $5.95-100  C.O.D.— 

SELECT  MALE  CHICKS  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Reds  or  Red-Rock  Cross  only.  $49.95-1000, 
$6.95-100.  Cash  prepaid.  Pullet  Chicks  for  May. 
Cold  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


/''MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

I  Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  Sired  Blood- 
tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  No  Eggs 

Bought.  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


0 


BUSH’S  *H8CK 

orc&B.  Hamps.  Legs.  Austra  Whites,  Surplus 
Bloodtested  $6  96  Pullets.$12  96,  Heavies  $6  86,  Mixed. $4  96| 
•rs. $1  96,  No  Culls.  Cripples,  26  Breeds,  fob  Free  catalog 


Rocks,  fted&i 
Wyand,  Min» 


„ 

AAAA, 

r  •  Leftovers.*!  »o,  rvo  Luna,  cripples.  2b  breeds,  f  o  b  Free  catalog 

..5  .  BUSH  HATCHERIES,  72  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


SAVE  30%  TO  50%  ON  CHICKS.  Great  Laying  Leg¬ 
horns,  80%  or  better  laying  for  months,  15  months 
laying  period.  Super  Hampshire  Reds,  Rocks.  Larger 
profits.  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  free  literature. 
TRAIL’S  END  PLTY  FARM,  Gordonsville.  Virginia 

BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.  0.  D. 


- -  DM  D  I  uniuno  fd.UJ-  ■  uu  VJ.  w  .  is  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 
BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses.  All  Heavies. 
No  Leghorns.  $6-100;  $1  I -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C. O.D. 
KLINE'S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN.  PA. 


QUALITY  POULTS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

REDUCED  PRICES:  Thompson  Broadwhites,  Medium 
and  Large  Size  Strains.  Doctor  Thompson  has  awarded 
us  a  Franchise.  We  also  have  the  finest  type  Large 
Broadbreast  Bronze  produced  from  direct  Nicholas 
Stock.  Prices  and  Picture  Folders  on  Request. 
THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK _ _ 

ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARIvT 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE.  MASS. 

Double  Breasted  bronze^ 

Lovelace  Strain.  Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion 
at  Penna.  Farm  Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4  cents 
premium  on  market.  Also  Keithley  and  Lyons  Strain 
Poults.  Poults  January  to  July. 

WILA  TURKEY  FARM.  WILA,  PENNA 

Bantam  Br. 4  CHAFFEE  CHAMPION’  Turkeys 
Order  Now  •  Flock  &  Pedigreed  Eggs  &  Poults 

Pullorum  Clean.  Winners  from  England  to  California 
LLOYD-JONES  BROS.  Phone  7422,  CHAFFEE.  N.  Y. 

Buy  Parmenter  Started  Chicks 

4  to  10  weeks  old.  Get  the  jump  on  competition. 
These  chicks  come  into  production  in  time  to  com¬ 
mand  highest  summer  and  fall  egg  prices.  Limitea 
number  of  these  started  chicks  available. 

Write  or  Telephone  Us  Now! 
PARMENTER  REDS,  INC- 
484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MAScv 

FOR  KINGSIZE ’PROFITS  USE  KINGSIZE”fi)3 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American 
breed  produce  Giant  roasters — superb  capon^ 
To  meet  every  poultry  need,  MIDVVOUl 
also  provides  top  strain  chicks  and  starieu 
birds  in  other  wanted  breeds.  Wr.te  today 
for  free  folder,  full  information. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 
BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N 

Tel.  Amherst  7-0144 _ 

BREEDER  OF  THE  PERFECT  RETAIL  TUR^-r 

BRONZE  and  ALL-SIZE-WHITE.  REASONABLE 
HOLT’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  Tel  Jo11 

-  HOMESTEAD  SILVER  CROSSES 

U/e  R.  I.  Red  Breeding).  Efficient  producer-  tea- 
make  premium  priced  fowl.  Excellent  winter  /• 
SUPPLY  LIMITED.  PRICES  REASONABLE 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  R-1R,  NEWTOWN.  C 
Meadowbrook  U.S.  Dept.  Agri.  Beltsville  BroeT.r^ets- 
Faster,  Bigger,  growth  on  less  feed.  Pa.  PuhjKum  v 
phoid  clean.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Farm.  Richfie-d  i-  1  ^ 
GOSLINGS'"—  MASSIVE  EMDEN.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH  2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE  HEN  YARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


500-Bird  Batch  of  Broilers 

I  am  planning  on  raising  broilers 
to  sell  alive,  when  they  are  old 
enough.  Could  you  give  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  on  starting  with 
500  birds.  (1)  How  big  should  the 
house  be?  (2)  When  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  order  the  chicks?  (3) 
How  old  should  they  be  when  mar¬ 
keted,  or  how  heavy  should  they  be? 
(4)  Should  I  feed  grain  or  mash? 
Should  I  range  these  birds?  Barring 
disease  in  my  flock,  what  would  the 
cost  be  for  raising  these  500  birds? 
(7)  About  how  much  should  I  profit, 
not  considering  my  time  and  work? 

F.  B. 

Regarding  rearing  500  broilers  per 
lot,  the  seven  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  are:  (1)  Six  hundred 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be 
ample.  (2)  Chicks  may  be  started  in 
any  season,  but  the  December  or 
January  chicks  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  (3)  The  birds  usual¬ 
ly  are  ready  for  market  when  they 
are  10  to  12  weeks  old  or  at  a  weight 
of  three  to  three  and  one-half  pounds. 
<4)  Feed  all-mash  diets,  with  some 
cracked  corn  during  the  last  week 
before  selling.  (5)  Do  not  range  the 
birds.  (6)  Cost  of  rearing  will  ap¬ 
proximate  25  cents  a  pound.  (7) 
Profits  will  be  nil,  unless  you  can 
get  a  price  at  the  farm  in  excess  of 
25  cents  a  pound. 


Drop  in  Egg  Production 

The  pullets  I  bought  last  Septem¬ 
ber  started  to  lay  in  February,  but 
they  have  recently  dropped  way 
down  in  egg  production.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  tell  me  the  reason.  I  have 
made  no  change  in  their  feed.  r.  c. 

September  pullets  that  started  to 
lay  in  February  certainly  should  not 
show  any  slump  in  production  now 
unless,  for  some  reason,  you  had 
them  under  artificial  light.  If  you 
did,  I  would  discontinue  the  light. 
If  you  were  not  using  artificial  light, 
1  feel  quite  sure  there  must  be  some 
disease  in  the  flock  —  perhaps  New¬ 


castle.  The  disease  angle  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  whether  or  not  you  vaccinated 
the  flock  at  any  time.  Vaccination 
does  not  always  give  complete  im¬ 
munity  to  all  the  individual  birds, 
and  birds  that  did  not  become  im¬ 
mune  could  have  picked  up  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  caused  the  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Changes  in  feed  can  bring 
on  such  a  situation,  too,  but  I  must 
assume  from  your  letter  that  you 
have  not  made  any  drastic  change 
in  that.  A  change  in  egg  size  would 
indicate  a  possibility  of  bronchitis. 
You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  Regardless  of  what  is  the 
actual  cause,  there  is  no  particular 
l'ecommendation  other  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  good  feed  and  nor¬ 
mal  management  practices.  I  would  j 
anticipate  recovei'y  unless  the  cause 
should  happen  to  be  bronchitis. 


More  About'  Egg  Qualify 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
your  good  article  about  egg  quality 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  eggs  I  buy  locally 
have  such  watery  whites  they  prac¬ 
tically  disintegrate  when  dropped  in 
water  for  poaching.  There  is  little 
left  when  the  egg  is  cooked.  Can  you 
explain  this?  j.  f.  s. 

Your  note  on  the  poor  quality  of 
eggs  from  the  consumer’s  point  of 
view  can  raise  a  lot  of  arguments.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  age  of  the 
eggs,  even  though  they  were  ob¬ 
tained  locally.  If  they  had  been  held 
for  a  week  or  so  on  the  farm  before 
going  to  market,  the  quality  would 
have  dropped  noticeably.  Most  fresh 
eggs  have  albumen  that  does  not 
disintegrate  in  poaching.  However, 
in  the  Fall,  large  eggs  may  come 
from  hens  that  have  been  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  12  months  or  more.  Such 
eggs  can  have  poor  quality  albumen, 
even  when  fresh.  Also,  if  the  hens 
have  had  a  recent  attack  of  bron¬ 
chitis  or  Newcastle  disease,  the 
quality  of  albumen  is  poor.  Holding 
eggs  at  room  temperature  for  a  week 
or  so  will  cause  the  albumen  to  be¬ 
come  relatively  weak  and  watery, 
too.  Last  but  not  least,  there  are 
strain  variations  in  this  respect. 


i 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

the  bird  that  meets 


. . .  more  eggs  of  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


®  This  year  you  need  proven  profit 
making  values  in  the  inheritance  of  every 
■hick  you  buy.  You  need  Hubbard’s  New 
Aampshires,  Balanced-bred  for  34  years, 
.’hey  give  fast,  uniform  growth,  vigor 
and  vitality,  early  maturity.  They  have 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  large  egg 


size,  resistance  to  leukosis,  and  low  laying 
house  mortality.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on- 
time  delivery  of  healthy  chicks.  Every 
chick  sold  is  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of 
Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 


HUBBARD 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 


A 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS, 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine- Bred  Chicks.  We 
offer  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  {Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  fur  stamina.  livability,  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  profits.  ! 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  fur  high  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  conversion,  top  meat  quality. 
Bullets  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
production. 

They  re  backed  by  41  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


You  can  lose  so  much 
by  paying  too  little.  .  . 
When  a  little  bit  more 
will  buy  a  lot! 


COBB'5 

Sexrft/tfc 

PULLETS 


are 

bred  to  be  good 
producers 

through  trap-nesting 
and 

pedigreed  breeding 


it  INMERITCO  QUALITY 


Fastest  Growing  Broilers 


A  group  of  20  broilers  has  gained 
a  pound  of  weight  for  each  1.64 
pounds  of  feed  it  ate.  Dark  Cornish 
x  New  Hampshire  males  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  weighed  three 
pounds  apiece  at  seven  weeks  three 
days  of  age  after  eating  4.81  pounds 
of  a  special  ration  high  in  fat  and 
protein.  The  ration  on  which  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  growth  (believed  to  be 
a  record)  was  made  contained  27.1 
per  cent  protein,  15  per  cent  stabi¬ 
lized  yellow  animal  grease  and  would 
produce  1,240  calories  of  energy  per 
Pound.  A  little  more  than  half  the 
protein  was  Drackett  Assay,  a  special 


kind,  but  all  the  other  ingredients 
were  those  marketed  in  regular  feed 
channels. 

The  high  fat  content  of  the  special 
ration  might  make  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  handle  in  commercial 
quantities,  according  to  G.  C.  Combs, 
who  supervised  the  production  trial. 
But  he  believes  that  it  has  now  been 
shown  that  as  much  attention  needs 
be  given  to  protein  levels  as  to  pro¬ 
ductive  energy  in  broiler  rations. 
“Protein  requirements  in  terms  of 
20  to  21  per  cent  of  the  rations  are 
completely  inadequate  for  present- 
day  feeds,”  he  says. 


. : 


J  le  broiler  at  the  right  is  from  a  Univ.  of  Maryland  special-ration  groi 
■!y  lf°ed  to  have  broken  all  records  for  quick  and  efficient  weight  gains.  TJ 
i,a  071  the  left  was  grown  on  a  standard  ration.  Both  are  seven  wee) 

three  days  old. 


STANDARD  RATION 


MD.  EXPTL.  RATION  A 


“I’m  living  high  on  loose,  dry 

litter!”  LIME  CREST  LITTER- 
KEPE  Makes  Litter  Management 
Easy,  Low-in-Cost.  Litter-Kepe  coats 
and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it  loose, 
dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-3  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Colcile  Products 


CAPONS 


5-WEEKS  OLD 
$60.00  PER  100 
F.O.B.  BUFFALO 
Also  pullorum  cloan  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 


207  NORTHAMPTON. 


BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


5  EXTRA  CHICKS  $2.49  Per  100 

Bloodteated,  A  AAA  Surplus.  No  Culls.  Cripples.  30  breeds,  including 
Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandotte®,  Hampshire.  Minorca*.  Leghorns.  Auetra 
Whites  Delhampa.  $696.  Pulfeu,  $12  96  Heavier  $6  86  Mixed. 
$-186.  Leftovers  $2  49  FREE  Catalog,  f  o  b  alive 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  73  CLINTON,  MO. 


Buy.  .  .rely  on  COBB  O-LINKS 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  Phone 


PEDIGREED  CHICKS 


Dept.  607 

Concord,  Mass.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


■^c«.\WENE  CHICKS 

*  ItrV  \  WIKI  II  V  LEGHORN 

1  mu  n*  i.  championship 

iSe«S>.  For  NUMBER  of  EGGS  LAID 
S  31st  LONG  ISLAND  TEST 

268  eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  layers:  401  Hybrids,  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns.  STARTED  PULLETS. 


NEW  Silver 


COLUMBIAN 

EGGcross 


LAYERS 


Ped. -sired  bloodline  cross  for-  br.  eggs.  Wh. 
feathering. Big  toens.Reds.Sex-links.Hamps. 

.f,  NEW  WENE  CORNISH-WHITE  ROCK 

J,\  SILVER  BROAD  MEAT  CROSS 

j  'J  Huge  broadbreast  broilers  with  un 
usually  low  feed  cost.  Dominant  Wh. 


BOX 


Meateross,  Hamps.  W.  Bocks.  Write 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

B-3  •  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  arc.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100'  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  idea!  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spie  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  R 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:’ 1 176 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ? 
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BE  SAFE  ...  BE  SURE! 
with  a  Fast ,  ACCURATE 


JO  Hi  DEERE  Potato  Planter 


There  are  many  reasons  why  so  many 
farmers  depend  on  John  Deere  Potato 
Planters  for  safe,  sure  planting.  Foremost  is 
accuracy.  Next  is  speed.  You  need  both, 
because  some  years  the  ideal  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  is  mighty  short.  You  get  both  in  the 
John  Deere — accuracy  of  98  to  100  per  cent 
at  speeds  up  to  4-1  2  miles  per  hour. 

Safe,  sure  fertilizing  is  important,  too. 
With  the  John  Deere  you  can  apply  100  to 
3,500  pounds  per  acre,  in  bands,  at  the 
depth  you  set.  Jumbo-sized  hoppers  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  mean  fewer  stops. 

For  quality  potato  tools,  see  your  John 
Deere  dealer — to  be  sure! 


Here's  the  heart  of  the 
John  Deere  Planter — the  fa¬ 
mous,  slow-turning  12-arm 
picker  wheel  with  picks  ad¬ 
justable  for  any  size  seed- 
piece. 


Send  for  Free  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  Z-37 


id  » 


with  a  Stormproof  roof 


March  winds  and  April  showers  can  be  a 
headache  on  the  farm,  especially  where  roofs 
are  concerned.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  the 
problem  is  to  cover  your  buildings  with  Storm¬ 
proof  —  the  galvanized  steel  roofing  that  really 
lives  up  to  its  name. 

Stormproof's  special  design  makes  it  hug  the 
roof  through  roaring  winds,  and  keeps  moisture 
from  seeping  through  at  the  laps.  And  its  tight 
coating  of  prime  zinc  protects  the  steel  from 
corrosion,  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  roof. 

Stormproof  is  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  install, 
and  costs  less  than  any  top-notch  roofing  you  can 
buy.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  estimate  on 
quantity.  Next  trip  to  town,  make  it  a  point  to 
ask  about  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 

SrOPPtPPOOP 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Stiff  ridges  along  side-lap  provide 
ample  nailing  surface,  tight  joints. 
Double  drains  carry  off  moisture. 


Slight  pressure  angle  in  each  sheet 
flattens  when  side-lapsare  nailed, mak¬ 
ing  sheet  hug  roof.  Nocrimping  needed. 


I  ordered  merchandise  in  the 
amount  of  $7.21  from  the  Novelty 
Mart,  59  East  8th  St.,  New  York.  The 
check  was  cashed  but  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods.  Can  you  be  of 
help?  c.  p. 

Ohio 

In  this  case  we  could  not  be  of 
any  assistance.  The  letters  to 
Novelty  Mart  are  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  the  no- 
i  tation  “out  of  business.”  They  had 
I  been  in  the  same  location  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  There 
seems  to  be  no  indication  that  they 
were  in  any  difficulty  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  them.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
;  failed. 

:  Two  Montreal  stock  dealers.  Paul 

Payette  and  John  Vanier,  have  been 
barred  from  the  securities  business 
in  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  perma- 
i  nent  injunction.  The  following  four 
Montreal  corporations  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  order:  Gaspe  Oil  Ven- 
j  tures,  Ltd.;  Quebec  Oil  Development, 
Ltd.;  Regal  Investments,  Ltd.  and 
Consolidated  Holdings.  This  decision 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  temporary 
!  injunctions  which  started  in  1948  in 
!  an  effort  to  protect  residents  of  New 
Y'ork  State  from  the  fraudulent 
schemes  of  these  firms.  The  stock 
!  dealers  are  said  to  have  “lured  a 
swelling  stream  of  American  dollars 
i  from  their  coffers  by  fraudulently 
portraying  a  picture  of  gushing  oil 
j  prospects  in  the  Gaspe  region  of 
Quebec.”  The  fraud  exceeded  five 
billion  dollars,  it  was  stated  in  the 
charge  of  the  case  against  the  brok¬ 
ers.  Action  against  seven  other  in¬ 
dividuals  was  dropped  as  they  had 
been  victims  of  the  swindle  rather 
than  perpetrators.  We  put  this  on 
the  record  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  and  repeat  our  warning — 
do  not  invest  in  any  stock  without 
definite  advice  from  experienced  au¬ 
thorities.  If,  as  in  this  case,  seven 
supposedly  alert  individuals  were 
deceived,  what  chance  has  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person? 

In  June  of  1954  a  salesman  for  the 
Tri-State  Printers,  Inc.,  Bucklin,  Mo., 
went  around  with  the  chairman  of 
our  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee  to  get  advertisements  from 
local  businessmen  for  cookie  books. 
We  were  to  receive  60  books  that 
we  could  sell  and  the  proceeds  would 
go  to  our  committee.  We  wonder  if 
we  will  ever  get  our  books.  We  sent 
the  orders  in  October  and  here  it  is 
Spring  and  nothing  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  l.  c. 

New  York 

The  Tri-States  Printers  furnish 
calendars  and  cook  books  for  resale 
by  churches  and  organizations,  who 
usually  solicit  advertisements  from 
the  local  stores.  The  books  were  to 
be  shipped  within  three  to  four 
weeks.  It  took  six  months  to  get 
them  and  there  was  no  adequate 
explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  though  in  some  cases  it  was 
stated  that  the  advertisements  were 
not  received,  although  the  organi¬ 
zation  felt  they  had  sent  them  in 
ample  time.  However  the  books  did 
arrive  the  week  of  February  22.  The 
people  were  pleased  with  them,  but 
it  was  annoying  to  explain  the  delay. 
The  Tri-States  we  are  told  is  an  old 
concern  and  enjoy  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation,  but  the  salesmen  should  give 
some  definite  date  for  delivery  of 
the  books,  and  some  written  con¬ 
tract  that  would  reassure  the  organi¬ 
zations.  At  the  same  time  organiza¬ 
tions  should  send  in  their  data  early 
enough  for  books  and  calendars  and 
not  add  to  the  delay.  The  Tri-States 
Printers  regret  the  delay.  We  refer 
to  this  to  show  two  sides  of  a  story 
that  caused  the  delay. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  Seminole 
Gardens,  Cornell,  Calif.?  These 
people  advertised  a  geranium  at 
SI. 00  in  a  New  York  paper  and  I 
sent  for  it  in  May  1954.  but  heard 
nothing  whatever  from  them.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
firm?  g.  e.  e. 

New  York 

Am  writing  for  what  information 
you  may  have  on  this  concern.  I 
sent  an  order  for  four  geraniums  at 
$1.00  each  to  Seminole  Gardens, 
Cornell,  Calif.  They  did  not  arrive 
but  my  cancelled  check  was  returned 
to  my  bank.  I  wrote  several  times 
and  received  no  reply.  If  the 
company  is  not  good  others  should 
be  warned.  .  h.  w. 

New  York 

The  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  advises  us  that  Edwin  A. 
Kraft,  who  used  the  trade  name 
Seminole  Gardens,  has  been  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
for  mail  fraud.  The  paper  that 
carried  the  advertisement  acted 
speedily.  When  complaints  came  in 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  not  dealing  fairly,  they 
cancelled  the  advertising  and  made 
refund  to  customers.  We  commend 
their  fair  and  prompt  action.  We  had 
a  number  of  inquiries  and  similar 
complaints,  which  were  reported,  but 
we  had  neither  acknowledgement  nor 
reply.  While  the  amount  involved 
was  small  to  each  customer,  they  can 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  alone  and  that  Kraft  will 
be  in  no  position  to  continue  his 
scheme.  Further  action  is  contem¬ 
plated  against  him  in  California. 

On  August  4,  1954  I  paid  $120.72 
for  a  3-year  fire  insurance  policy  on 
my  property.  On  August  23  I  sold 
my  place.  Through  my  lawyer  the 
insurance  agent,  Wallace  Chapman, 
Melrose,  N.  Y.,  agreed  to  transfer 
the  insurance  to  the  new  owner  and 
send  me  a  check  for  $120.72.  He  did, 
but  the  check  was  returned  by  the 
bank  marked  “insufficient  funds.”  I 
advised  Chapman  but  he  has  not  re¬ 
funded  the  amount  to  me.  He  has  my 
$120.72  and  the  new  owner’s  $105.20 
all  on  the  same  property  but  in 
different  companies.  Can  you  help 
me  get  my  money  back?  g.  c.  s. 

New  York 

There  were  two  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  involved.  One  of  them  advises 
that  Wallace  Chapman  no  longer 
represents  them  and  also  owes  con¬ 
siderable  for  premiums  collected  and 
not  turned  in.  The  other  insurance 
company  is  handling  the  rather  in¬ 
volved  affairs  of  W’allace  E.  Chap¬ 
man.  The  Fire  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Phoenix  Conn  Group 
have  reimbursed  G.  C.  S.  for  his  loss, 
each  assuming  one-half  of  it.  We 
appreciate  their  fine  consideration 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  sent  Farnum  Laboratories, 
Boston,  Mass,  a  check  for  $14.05  for 
four  dozen  tubes  of  their  Mastitis 
treatment.  The  check  was  cashed  and 
I  have  the  return  voucher  but  I  have 
never  received  the  merchandise,  h 
you  can  get  them  to  take  care  of  this 
back  order  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Pennsylvania  a.  g.  k. 

The  Laboratories  failed  to  send 
the  material  ordered.  They  also 
failed  to  reply  to  our  inquiries.  We 
publish  the  record  for  the  infoi- 
mation  of  readers. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.  1 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per  1 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser-  i 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  nasi  retch  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue.. 

j  This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
|  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731 
Rye,  New  York 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  middle  age  landscape  gardener 
for  small  nursery  in  Penna.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write  stating  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 


WANTED:  Several  women  for  full  time  po¬ 
sition  in  girls  institution  near  Philadelphia; 
supervisor  poultry  department,  assistant 
housemother,  practical  die.itian  in  cottage, 
kitchen  assistants.  Live  in,  good  maintenance. 
Write  BOX  5420,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 


IV  ANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
iarm  work.  Prefer  no  smoking.  Russell 
Pe.ers,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN:  Domestic  work.  Driving  not 
essential.  Excellent  food,  room,  bath,  $100 
mon.h.  Knollwood  School  for  Children,  Elms- 

i ord .  N ew  Y ork . _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  tractor  driver.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  milking  machine  operator.  Give 
full  particulars  and  references.  Dennis  Corey, 
WEik.  1,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  Couple:  Man  to  do  general  land¬ 
scape  nursery  work,  woman  to  do  three 
hours  da:.y  housework.  Four  room  furnished 
.ment  will  be  supplied.  Give  age,  quaiifi- 
i '  _ns,  .  nd  salary  expected.  BOX  5500,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ 

WL’RE  iooking  for  a  very  few  exceptional 
<’  sen.. Rives  in  upstate  New  York.  Men 

ct  li.^.ies.  character  and  ethics,  unusual  sales 
aoin.y,  wil  .ng  to  work  hard  enough  to  make 
at  lelsi  $7,5uO  per  year.  The  work  is  listing 
and  selling  real  estate  on  commission.  Write 
for  es„  questions.  Generous  -  advertising, 
toachmg,  supp.ies,  if  you  qualify.  Must 
follow  strict  Dusiness  methods.  Four  Effs 
Reaky,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H. 


WANTED:  Working  foreman  for  es.ate  within 
50  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Prefer  married  man  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  with  horticultural  schooling 
and  experience.  Must  be  capable  of  making 
and  supervising  repairs  and  maintenance,  a. so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  vegetables,  fruit, 
cut  flowers  and  grounds  upkeep.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  aoout  yourseif.  state  minimum  smarting 

salary.  BOX  5624,  Rural  New _ Yorker. 

HANDYMAN:  Elderly,  help  with 

chores.  K'oom,  board,  salary. 

Mountam  View,  New'  Jersey. _ 


kennel 
BOX  791, 


FARM  Couple:  General  maintenance,  small 
farm  central  New  York  State.  Seven  milk 
cows,  DeLaval  milker.  Write  BOX  5600,  Rural 

>J  ew _ Y  orker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  on  general  dairy 
iarm.  BOX  63,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  general  farmer,  for  New  Jersey 
dairy  farm.  Good  pay,  modern  house  and 
farm  produce  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm, 
Pleasant  Grove,  New  Jersey.  Telephone 

Prescott  _  7-4737. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower  and  three 
children.  Must  like  flowers,  pets  and 

children.  References  given  and  required.  BOX 
5601,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  family  of  two 
adults  in  country  home  near  Scranton,  Pa. 
Every  convenience.  Plain  cooking.  Own  room. 
Write  Mrs.  Richard  Davies,  Box,  25,  Peck- 
ville.  Pa.  _ _ _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Competent  young  woman 
to  care  and  cook  for  three  children,  &V2. 
4 ’"2,  IV2;  country  home.  Immediate,  permanent 
position.  Own  room.  Other  help.  References, 
saiary  $100.  J.  C.  Hoagland,  Jr.,  Ridge  Road, 
R unison,  New  Jersey. _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  modern  farm.  Good 
wages,  apartment.  State  age,  size  of  family, 
experience.  Work  available  for  wife.  BOX 
s5j2,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook  for  family.  Private 

room.  Poultry  farm  near  Monticello.  State 
age,  experience  and  reference.  BOX  5603, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MALE-Female  Help;  The  Elmira  Child  and 

Family  Service,  Federation  Bldg.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  has  opening  for  social  worker  with 
degree  in  social  case  work  or  equivalent  in 
experience.  Give  details,  education  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

WANTED:  Couple  to  act  as  houseparents  of 
co.tage  and  supervise  the  work  program  and 
training  of  seven  teen-age  boys.  Salary  $150 
Per  month  and  complete  maintenance.  Man 
may  work  outside.  Contact  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Utica, _ New  York. _ 

HANDYMAN:  Knowledge  carpentry,  plumb¬ 
ing,  etc.,  some  tools,  single,  year  round 
l,°b.  in  resort  hotel,  write  details  and  salary 
Seared,  room  and  board  provided.  Pine 
Hn^Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  farm  manager,  married, 
experienced,  energetic.  Guernseys.  DHI  2x. 
ivear  Allentown,  Pa.  Fine  home  and  nice 
working  conditions.  Modern  equipment.  Ex- 
ceiient  opportunity.  Give  full  details  in  first 
Jet.er.  BOX  5604,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

^ftTHER’S  Helper:  Must  like  children. 

,  IV*Puern  conveniences.  Own  room.  $30  week- 
«•  ™rs.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis, 
N  Y. _ Phone  45061. 

modern  home.  All  electric  kitchen- 
i®uhdry.  Three  children  school  age.  Own 
00m  and  bath.  Household  laundry  sent  out. 

n.  cooking.  References  required.  Top  wages 
tt-,1  Person,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Carlino,  605 

J!'ast  Ray  Drive,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  more  interested  in  good 
T  tban  high  pay.  Motherless  home. 
Yorker JerSey  suburb-  BOX  5614-  Rural  New 


WANTED:  A  woman,  age  30  to  50,  for  genera 
(-nn?,'Jsew,<?rk ;  no  laundry;  small  family 
country  the  year  round;  pleasant  home.  Mus 
Jr®,  euicient  and  experienced,  with  first  clas 
rfw^rences  as  to  character  and  ability.  P.  C 
oQX  276,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  or  single  man  on  sma! 
k«Si?!Lln  ^ew  Jersey.  No  cows.  Light  house 
Yor&er®  and  gardenmg-  BOX  5616-  Rural  Net 

March  19,  1955 


MAN  or  woman  attendant  for  small  animal 
hospital,  ability  to  handle  dogs  necessary. 
Two  room  furnished  apartment,  plus  salary. 
Dr,  Stanley  Glick,  Femdale,  New  York.  _ 
WOMAN:  Mature  woman  to  be  housemother 
in  small  school  retarded  children.  Perma¬ 
nent  place  for  motherly  person,  $105  month, 
room  and  board.  Soundview  School,  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Female  Help.  General  housekeeper 
for  family  of  five  in  southern  Vermont.  Top 
wages.  Must  drive  car,  and  like  children. 
Simple  cooking,  no  cleaning,  children’s 
laundry.  All  modern  conveniences.  References 

required.  BOX  5617,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  turkey  and  cattle  farm, 
must  have  experience  general  farming  and 
farm  equipment.  Modern  house  and  good 
salary  offered  to  conscientious  worker.  Write 

fully,  P.  O.  BOX  1303,  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

CARETAKER-Gardener,  Connecticut  country 
house.  Handy  with  tools.  Small,  separate, 
modern  house.  Rent  free.  All  year  employ¬ 
ment.  $50  weekly.  BOX  5618,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN  with  small  family  for  Guernsey  farm. 

Must  have  machine  and  hand  milking  ex¬ 
perience.  Modern  house,  $185  per  month. 
Peter  H.  Sandfort,  Route  17-A,  Warwick,  New 
York.  Warwick  55-3187. 


MARRIED  man  for  purebred  Guenrsey  farm. 

Good  wages,  modern  house  and  privileges. 
Route  22  and  65  miles  from  New  York.  Write 
full  details  as  to  age,  family,  experience  and 
references.  Tinsmanton  Farms,  Bloomsbury, 
New  Jersey. _ 

MARRIED  man,  small  family,  milk  and  care 
38  cows,  Suurge  machine.  $250  a  month, 
modern  house.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho, 
New  York.  Call  evenings  Hicksville  3-0888. 

GARDENER-Handyman  for  resort  hotel.  Long 
season.  Salary  plus  maintenance.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references.  BOX  191,  Lakeville, 
Connecticut. _ 

POSITIONS  open  on  modern  mink  ranch, 
house  and  privileges.  Good  chance  to  learn 
mink  ranching  for  a  good  energetic  man. 
Position  open  on  modern  dairy  farm  for  good 
man  with  livestock  and  tractor  experience. 
House  and  privileges.  Lester  Bennett  &  Sons, 
Victor,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches:  percentage 
Basis.  BOX  5520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RELIABLE  single  man.  61,  desires  position; 

caretaker,  gardener.  BOX  5619,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE:  Kennelman,  don’t  drink  or  smoke. 

Also  experienced  gardener,  poultry  and 
floral  work.  References.  BOX  5620,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  engineering  student  with 
wife  and  child  desires  part-time  work  with 
living  quarters  on  farm  near  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  Robert  Ogden,  2  South  Road, 
Harrison,  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER’S  Position;  Dependable,  single 
man,  55,  farm  background;  excellent  refer- 
ences.  BOX  5621,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOW  would  like  companionable  house¬ 
keeper,  widow  or  maiden  lady.  Lyda  Fowler, 
Marlboro,  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER  for  small  estate.  Experienced. 

■  Married,  four  schoolage  children.  BOX  5605, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wishes  position  for  one  adult. 
Good  home.  BOX  5606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GET  this  Minister  there!  Stirring,  magnetic, 
pulpit  opportunity  near  New  York,  wanted 
by  retired  Congregational  Minister.  Marvelous¬ 
ly  vigorous,  alert,  dynamic,  whose  experience, 
gifts,  power,  outwit  age.  BOX  5607,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  in  milking  and 
general  farm  work  desires  job.  Bernard 
McGuire,  Nor„h  Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

POSITION  Wanted:  Dairy  farm  worker, 

married,  25,  agricultural  college  graduate. 
Experienced,  good  references.  James  H.  Sheil, 
care  M.  Bohn,  Paris  Road,  Clinton,  New  York, 


ARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

TO  buy  or  sell.  Farms,  homes,  acreages,  busi¬ 

nesses.  Auction  or  private  sale.  Write  for 
free  list.  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somer- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  garden,  view;  $6,500  4(5 

acres,  brook;  $2,200.  Three  acres  $2,700. 
Farms,  homes,  acreages.  State  wants.  Paul 
Boughton,  ly2  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
New  York. 


SOUTHERN  Delaware,  near  Georgetown,  50 
sections  $250  each,  most  100x450  ft.  Pines, 
hard  road,  electricity;  catalogue  and  pictures 

free.  Riley  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. _ 

SELLING  retirement  homes,  gardens,  like 
rent.  Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  100  acres;  40  head  registered 
Ayrshire  cows.  On  Dansville  Road  between 
Dansville  and  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Inquire  P.  O. 
BOX  647,  Hornell,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  to  rent  dairy  farm,  with  or  without 
equipment.  Arthur  von  Zwehl,  Copake, 
New  York. 


FREE  Catalog:  Hundreds  of  listings.  New 
York  to  Maine.  You’ll  like  the  clear  de¬ 
scriptions  that  tell  you  major  faults  when 
we  know  they  exist  as  readily  as  we  describe 
the  good  features.  Tracts,  camps,  cottages, 
farms,  homes,  businesses.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Poultry  farm  fully  equip¬ 
ped.  Option  of  buying.  BOX  5608,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

ROME,  Penna.  R.  R.  1:  181  acre  farm,  40  acres 

timber,  large  equipped  dairy  barn,  other 
buildings.  Modern  7-room  house  and  bath. 
Deep  well.  $9,500;  one-half  cash.  Contact 
owner.  Kenneth  Isaacs. 

NICE  little  one-man  poultry  farm,  Broome 
County.  Hard  road,  near  village.  Poultry 
equipment  included.  Cheap  for  cash.  Get 
started,  eggs  w.ll  soon  be  high.  BOX  5609, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

14  ACRES  blueberries  forfsale,  7-room  house, 

good  condition,  packing  house,  two  trucks, 
tractor,  all  equipment;  good  income.  Inquire 
S.  Geraci,  R.F  D.  1,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  sale  or  rent:  31  acres',  5-room  house, 

barn,  chid  i  coops:  near  Flemingion.  BOX 
5610,  Rural  ,  ,y  Yorker, 

175  ACRES,  house,  buildings,  stream;  $27,000. 

Near  Poughkeepsie.  BOX  5611,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  wishes  to  rent  small  farm, 

house,  cottage,  year  round;  no  children  or 
bay.  BOX  5612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  500-acre  dairy  ranch.  Two  sets  of 
buildings.  Field  large  enough  for  flying,  also 
race  track,  dude  ranch,  garage  and  filling 
station.  Priced  $65,000.  Harry  Proctor,  Fair 
Haven,  Vermont. 


220  ACRE  milk  farm,  mostly  level,  good  land, 
Finger  Lakes  section,  near  county  seat,  on 
good  road.  Almost  new,  modern  barn  com¬ 
plete  for  34  head;  silos;  9-room  home,  bath, 
modern  kitchen,  other  buildings;  best  mar¬ 
kets.  Meeker,  Broker,  Prattsburg,  Steuben 
County,  New  York. 


149  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm,  128  acres 
tillable,  alfalfa  soil.  Well  built  10-room 
dwelling,  very  modern  bath  and  kitchen. 
35x70  cement  basement  barn,  27  s.anchions, 
water  cups,  16x32  tile  silo,  dry  stock  barn, 
tool  house.  Farm  tools,  milking  machine,  milk 
cooler,  Farmall  H.  tractor,  manure  spreader 
and  etc.  Livestock,  27  extra  fine  milking  cows, 
six  bred  heifers,  nine  young  stock.  Everything 
goes  $21,000.  If  you  have  $6,000  to  pay  down 
we  can  finance  the  balance  very  easy.  For 
information  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new 
Spring  farm  list. _ 

398  ACRES,  two  homes,  102  head  cattle,  equip¬ 
ment.  Tremendous  dairy  farm  layout  near 
Elmira,  real  income  producer,  53  milk  cows, 
47  heifers,  two  bulls,  two  tractors,  all  tools 
and  machinery  nearly  new,  master  home 
seven  rooms,  bath,  garage,  also  9-room  and 
bath  tenant  house,  two  large  barns,  two  si. os, 
milk  house,  poultry  house,  328  acres  tillable 
loam,  70  pasture  and  woodland,  private  stream 
and  pond.  Dissolving  partnership.  No.  K-5607. 
West  s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Representatives, 
Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  New  York. 
EARTH  security  plus:  Four  acres  up,  scenic 
views,  spring  streams,  state  road  and  river 
fronts,  buildings,  etc.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Gardiner, 
New  Y ork. _ 

INCOME  Property:  11  large  rooms,  one  small, 
two  halls,  two  baths,  extra  large  attic,  six 
sinks.  A  beautiful  lawn  and  two  extra  lots. 
House  is  on  two  corner  lots,  walking  distance 
of  White  River.  Winters  are  mild.  Hunting 
and  fishing  are  good.  Sixty  miles  to  capital 
city.  Several  small  towns  close  by.  Price 
$10,000.  Write  Annie  B.  Glaske,  Box  357, 
Des  Arc,  Arkansas. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  State,  modern  house 
with  barn,  about  15  tillable  acres,  within  75 
miles  N.  Y,  C.,  reasonable.  BOX  5613,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

STORE-Dwelling,  etc.  Live  town.  Bargain. 

Arthur  Marschner, _ Roulette,  Pa. _ 

CHICKEN  and  dairy  farms  for  sale,  in  New 
York  State  near  city.  Write  Michaels  Broker, 
Washington ville,  New  York. 

RENT:  Northeastern  Penna.  40  acres  with  old 
house;  improved  road;  $30  month.  Pay  rent, 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  120  months,  get  title. 
BOX  5622,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FIVE  acres,  large  barn,  6>/2-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  Saratoga  County;  $7,500.  BOX 
5623,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

190  ACRE  outstanding  picturesque  highway 
farm,  land  practically  level,  deep  soil,  one 
mile  from  busy  village,  only  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Syracuse,  attractive  12  room 
single  or  two  family,  American  Colonial  type, 
front  lawns,  shrubbery,  large  maple  trees, 
large  basement  dairy  barn,  fully  equipped, 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  A-l '  condition,  com¬ 
plete  line  modern  machinery  and  tools  in¬ 
cludes  three  tractors,  42  head  registered  young 
stock,  owner  will  sell  with  or  without  siock 
and  tools,  terms  on  real  estate,  30%  down, 
terms  arranged  on  balance,  further  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ 

FINGER  LAKES  poultry  farm,  23  acres,  1,500 
hen  capacity,  colonial  house,  all  conveni- 

ences.  $7,200.  R.  McShea,  Interlaken, _ N.  Y. 

250  ACRES,  60  heavy  milkers,  tractors,  baler, 
field  chopper,  etc.,  nice  10-room  house,  all 
conveniences,  big  dairy  barn.  On  state  high¬ 
way,  near  town;  $55,000;  one-half  down.  450 
acres,  river  farm,  beautiful  buildings,  100 
Guernseys,  all  machinery;  $75,000.  These  are 
real  farms  for  real  farmers.  Craig  Realty, 
Afton,  New  York.  _ 

RETIREMENT  Special:  One  acre.  Almost  new 

six  room  house,  all  improvements.  Village 
edge;  $6,800.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus, 
New  York, _ _ 

FREE  catalogs  on  all  types  of  properties  in 

south  central  New  York  State.  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  143  acres;  also  one  farm  of 
147  acres;  also  one  house  good  for  retired 
couple  in  town,  all  in  Pennsyivania.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  Blanche  Adams,  Star  Route, 
Hankins,  New  York. _ 

188  ACRE  Virginia  farm:  Nice  8-room  modern 
home,  all  necessary  out-buildings  on  hard 
top  road.  One  like  this  one  is  not  being  off¬ 
ered  every  day.  Price  $20,000.  Six  acres,  new 
modern  6-room  home,  one  mile  from  small 
town.  Nice  for  retirement;  price  $6,500.  K  A. 
Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  near  Whitney 

Point,  N.  Y.,  good  9-room  house,  20  stan¬ 
chion  drive  through  barn,  $5,500;  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  farmj 

120  acres  tractor  tillable,  buildings,  R.  F.  D., 
milk  pick-up,  school  bus,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone.  Details  on  request.  BOX  5615,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

UPSTATE:  New  York  Summer  home:  103 

rolling  acres.  Adirondack  foothills.  Lake 
Ontario  view.  Abundance  pure  spring  water. 
Large  house  and  barn.  Suitable  for  dairy  or 
beef  cattle.  Hunting  and  fishing.  Long  ski 
slope.  Accessible  from  Routes  13  and  11. 
$5,800.  H.  G.  Farrington,  Realtor,  Pulaski, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Feed  mill  in  Mechanicville  N  Y~ 
doing  a  gross  business  of  $250,000  a  year  to 
settle  the  estate  of  Daniel  Carr.  Mill  and 
building  five  years  old,  located  on  private 
siding.  Contact  Mrs.  Claire  Carr,  707  Park 
Ave.,  Mechanicville,  New  York. 


87  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  N.  Y  Tiog 
County,  house,  barn  and  outbuilding- 
$6,000,  $2,000  down.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johr 
son  City,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  5  lb' 
$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  nc 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  n 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bush< 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  on 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50  Ad 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Grove' 
Largo,  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixe 
v.  t0u  ,ordHv  BxP?ess  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  J 
bushel  $3.35  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winte 
Park,  Florida. 

WALSIN GHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  read 
ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  y2  busht 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  \'2  bushel  $3  2! 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  i/2  bushel  $3-2! 

Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  1 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  run 

higher  than  average  New  York  express  ad 

additional  express. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75-  1 

Pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Si 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone,  60  poun 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gabfi 

Romulus,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  maple  sugar,  5-lb.  can  $5.5( 
1  quart  Grade  A  maple  syrup  and  1  poun 
sugar  $3.75.  Prepaid  to  third  zone.  Bei 

Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

GRADE  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon;  tw 

quarts  $3.25;  sugar  and  cream  90  cent 
pound  in  1,  2,  5  pound  cans.  Edward  Daniel; 
Royalton,  Vermont. 


POP-CORN 

prepaid 

Penna. 


:  Yellow  Dynamite  three  pounds 
$1.00.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield, 


CLOVER  como  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.95; 

extracted  $1.75  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York. 


i-EjW  crop  hickorynut  and  butternut  meat 
Pound  $2.35;  two  pounds  $4.50;  five  pounc 
$10.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


S^?rt5PER„Prlvate  Hospital,  Johnson 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care- 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


City. 

unwed 


NASH  NURSING  HOME,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

)  ea.so.  ab.e  rates.  East  Berne  247.  E.  Nash’ 
RN. 


WILL  care  for  handicapped  children.  Write 
Red-Top  Farms,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone " 
4-8282. 


HAY:  Alfalfa,  mixed  hays,  straw.  Trailer 
delivery.  Glenn  Banker  &  Sons,  Arkville. 
N.  Y,  Telephone  Margaretville  1971, 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking,  four  pounds 

$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesvills,  Ky. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 

revolvers,  _powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry. 
New  Hampshire. _ 


WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  give  description 

and  price.  D.  G.  Hansen,  69-34  64th  Place, 
Glendale ,  Brooklyn  27,  New  York, 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 


TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2.00. 

Redleaf  chewing  (fired  or  air-cured)  10 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Fred  Stoker.  Dresden, 
Tennessee. 


WANTED:  400,000  feet  Standing  poplar  timber. 

Edward  Schiller,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
BRAND  new  in  original  crate  Frigidaire  4SI 
milk  cooler;  original  price  $419;  now  $250. 
(4  can).  Stephen  Phillips,  366  First  St.,  Lynd- 
wood,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. _ 

EASTER  Toys:  Stuffed  oilcloth  animals,  6-15 

inches  high.  10  different,  $3.50  postpaid. 

Ruth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy 
5-ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driv¬ 
ing  15  cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

CUSTOM-BUILT  four  passenger  sleigh.  Two 
seats.  Approximately  70  years  old.  Good 
condition.  Write;  A.  A.  Frederick,  7<H2  North 
Main  St..  Cortland,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  De  Laval  combine  milker  with 
glass  pipe  and  fittings  for  26  cows  used  only 
a  few  months.  Have  sold  herd.  Can  be  bought 
at  great  saving.  Write  Paul  Girton,  Millville, 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  12,000  egg  Petersime  electric  in¬ 
cubator,  excellent  condition,  low  price.  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn. 


500  HOT  bed  sash  for  sale,  $2.00  each.  Also 
John  Deere,  five  Gang  Disk  plow,  cheap. 
J.  J.  Schmid,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  fencing  problem?  Northern  cedar 
posts  in  all  lengths  for  tennis  courts,  nursery 
shade  house,  pole  barns  and  sheds,  deer,  game 
bird,  dog,  poultry,  tobacco  netting,  etc.  8  ft. 
$1.00;  11  ft.  $1.25;  14  ft.  $2.50;  also  custom 

built  post  and  rail.  Lowest  prices,  reasonable 
deliveries.  Send  rough  plan  for  price  list. 
Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


Dairy  Opportunity  beginning  April  1 

Second  man  position,  Holstein  Dairy  Farm,  DeLaval 
pipe-line  system.  Excellent  housing  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  Must  be  well  qualified  in  both  machine  and 
barn  work.  Prevailing  salary. 

ANDREW  B.  LEIGH  * 

COTSWOLD  FARMS.  HOLLOW  ROAD, 
CLINTON  CORNERS,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  5022 


There's  something  new  in 
the  silo  that  always  makes 
news.  A  durable,  translucent  plastic  roof 
cap  for  Marietta  silos  permits  filtered 
sunlight  to  enter  the  silo  and  provides 
a  well  lighted  storage  and  work  area. 
It's  a  great  new  Marietta  exclusive  that 
proves  again  Marietta  is  a  different  silo 
.  .  .  Marietta  is  the  best  silo. 

look  at  all  the  facts,  features  and 
figures  of  a  1955  Marietta  and  see  for 
yourself  why  most  farmers  want  to  own 
the  silo  that's  "first  class  for  grass".  .  , 
and  always  returns  first-class  profits. 


I*  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  SILOS  .  .  .  ~”\ 
s__the  farmer’s  profit  partner  for  38  years  J 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 
TODAY  and  see  why 
Marietta  is  the  finest 
in  the  field. 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Marietta,  Ohio 


I  BRANCH  1  ^ate  01  PulruRi  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md.  * 
OFFICES  ;  5192,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.  I 

i  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

BOS  BARKER: 

I  Please  send  me  your  silo  catalog  ond  full  detail*  I 

|  on  the  easy  ABC  financing  plan. 

I  Nnmp  I 

I  AHrlrocc  | 

j  City -  j 

,  State _ _  .  -  .  I 
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It's  the  Country's 
|  Most  Talked  About 

TWINE-TIE  BALER... 


",  .  ,  |'ve  never  owned  a  machine 
that  gave  me  more  pleasure  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  ease  of  operation  than  the 
14-T  .  .  .  especially  like  the  overrunning 
clutch  and  smooth  action  of  the  plunger- 
head  .  .  ." 

Rait  Harrington 
Princeton,  ill. 


"...  I  have  baled 
wheat  and  barley  straw, 
several  varieties  of  hay 
including  alfalfa,  timo¬ 
thy,  and  sudan  grass 
and  I'm  well  pleased 
.  .  .  the  14-T  gives  me 
big  baler  performance 
at  a  cost  I  can  well 
afford  .  .  ." 

Lewis  T.  Manbeck 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 


"You  bet  I'm  well 
pleased  with  my  14-1 
.  .  .  baled  over  7,003 
bales,  spent  less  than 
$1.00  for  maintenance 
.  .  .  the  14-T  makes  a 
firmer,  tighter,  neater 
bale  than  balers  of 
other  makes  .  .  ." 

Kenneth  S.  Phillips 
Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 


ou've  heard  about  it;  here  it  is  .  .  .  the 
John  Deere  No.  14-T,  the  brand-new ,  low- 
cost  twine-tie  baler  that's  completely  prac¬ 
tical  for  everyone  who  bales  hay  for  on-ihe- 
farm  feeding. 

Last  summer,  a  pilot-run  of  No.  14-T  Balers 
was  put  in  the  field  where  performance 
really  set  tongues  wagging.  And  it's  no 
wonder,  for  never  before  has  any  low-cost, 
twine-tie  baler  offered  the  balanced  com¬ 
bination  of  features  that's  yours  in  the  com¬ 
pletely  new  John  Deere  No.  14-T. 

BsG  CAPACITY 

In  the  words  of  owners  and  observers 
alike,  "The  capacity  of  the  No.  14-T  is  down¬ 
right  amazing."  Right  they  are!  From  the 
53-inch-wide  power-driven  pickup  ...  to 
the  large  floating  auger  feeder  .  .  .  through 
the  rugged  bale  case  .  .  .  back  to  the  bale 
chute,  this  outstanding  baler  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  bigger  windrows  with  less 
choking  .  .  .  give  you  steadier,  faster  baling 
than  any  other  baler  in  its  class. 

BETTER,  NEATER  BALEi 

An  equal  amount  of  praise  was  given  the 
better  bale  made  by  this  new  "king  of  the 
twine-ties."  Owners  handled  these  bales, 
stacked  them,  fed  them  .  .  .  observers  lifted 
and  measured  them.,  checked  for  compact¬ 


ness  and  tightness  and  all  agreed,  "Here's 
a  real  bale."  With  a  fork-type  feeder  that 
distributes  the  hay  evenly  in  the  bale  case 
.  .  .  two  sharp  knives  that  slice  each 
charge  .  .  .  efficient  hay  retainers  on  the 
top,  bottom .  and  both  sides  of  the  bale  case 
.  .  .  bale  groovers  that  form  twine  channels 
in  the  bale  .  .  .  accurate  knotters  .  .  . 
positive  tension  and  length  adjustments,  it's 
easy  to  see  why  the  No.  14-T  makes  better, 
neater,  firmer  bales. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

Chances  are  that  a  No.  14-T  operated  in 
your  area  last  summer.  Talk  with  men  who 
operated  this  great  new  baler  .  .  .  learn  why 
they  rate  it  "tops"  among  twine-ties.  Put 
the  facts  together  and  you'll  see  that  the 
John  Deere  No.  14-T  is  worthy  of  all  praises 
given  it  .  .  .  that  it's  the  twine-tie  baler  you 
should  have  in  your  operations.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer  and  get  complete  details. 


See  Your 
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Alleluia,  Alleluia! 


Pulls  Better  . . .  Lasts  Longer! 


•y'ou  are  time  and  money  ahead 
when  you  equip  your  tractor 
with  new  Firestone  "Deep  Tread'  * 
tractor  tires. 

You  get  more  work  done  with  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread"  because  the 
deeper  curved  bar  center  bite  and  big, 
powerful  shoulders  give  maximum 
drawbar  pull  in  any  soil  condition. 


You  get  longer  tire  life  because  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread"  has  more 
tread  rubber  than  other  tires  in  its 
low  price  range.  You  save  with  extra 
hours  of  service. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
show  you  the  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread" 
tractor  tire. 

Compare  before  you  buy  ...  no  other 
tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for  so  low 
a  price. 


GET  FAMOUS  FIRESTONE  TIRES  FOR  YOUR  TRUCK  OR  CAR 


TRANSPORT 

HEAVY  DUTY 


NEW  DELUXE 
CHAMPION 
TUBELESS 


Always  buy  tires  built  by  Firestone,  originator 
of  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening,  over  ABC 


Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Worth  of  Wood 

What  is  it  that  m-akes  wood  one 
of  man’s  most  useful  materials? 
“The  intricate  design  that  nature 
gave  it,”  says  Eric  Anderson,  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse;  “the  very  reason  wood 
functions  in  the  tree  as  a  transpor¬ 
tation  system  for  liquids  while  also 
supporting  the  branches  and  the 
leaves  high  in  the  air  and  sunlight 
enables  it  to  be  used  for  literally 
thousands  of  purposes.” 

A  piece  of  wood  consists  of  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  slender  microscopic 
cells.  In  a  cubic  foot  of  spruce,  for 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  enough  of  these  little  cells  to  en¬ 
circle  the  earth  at  the  equator.  The 
cells,  which  look  like  tiny  pipes,  act 
not  only  as  a  supply  line  from  roots 
to  leaves  for  a  tree’s  life-sustaining 
water  and  other  substances,  but  their 
very  structure  and  arrangement  sup¬ 
port  the  tree  against  wind  and 
agains  the  tree’s  own  weight.  To 
illustrate  the  strength  of  wood  fiber, 
roll  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  into  a 
thin  cylinder  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil,  grasp  it  at  the  ends  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  pull  it  apart  or  push  it  to¬ 
gether! 

By  gluing  together  these  hollow 
tubes  vertically  in  the  tree,  nature 
has  given  wood  tremendous  strength. 
The  trunk  is  strong,  yet  the  material 
of  the  cells  is  sufficiently  yielding  to 
bend  in  a  storm  without  breaking. 
When  the  tree  is  cut  up  and  used 
for  various  manufactured  products, 
the  same  strength  characteristics 
prevail. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tube-like 
cells  is  intricate  and  it  varies  widely 
among  species  of  trees.  This  vari¬ 
ation  gives  characteristics  that  make 
different  species  suitable  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes.  Some  are  good  for 
making  toothpicks,  other  for  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  matches,  mine  timbers, 
and  the  finest  quality  furniture. 
Some  are  light,  soft,  and  easily 
shaped  or  carved;  others  are  heavy, 
hard,  and  tough.  Variations  in  grain 
give  many  beauitful  patterns  to 
please  the  eye.  And  all  this  comes 
from  the  way  nature  designed  the 
wood.  *  j.  k. 


Soil  Conservation  in 
New  York 

Some  35,000  N.  Y.  State  landown¬ 
ers  in  42  counties  are  now  working 
on  soil  conservation  plans  with  the 
assistance  of  their  soil  conservation 
districts.  Besides  stressing  funda¬ 
mental  practices  in  good  soil  manage¬ 
ment,  farmers  are  also  taking  action 
to  maintain  and  preserve  water, 
woods  and  wildlife.  Last  year,  they 
readied  construction  for  1,100  farm 
ponds,  planted  17,000  acres  to  young 
trees,  and  improved  4,000  acres  of 
land  as  habitat  for  wild  birds  and 
animals.  The  latter  came  about  from 
developing  marshes  and  from  plant¬ 
ing  food-producing  shrubs  in  hedge¬ 
rows,  woodlands  and  other  little-used 
areas.  Solving  many  soil  and  water 
problems  in  one  operation  in  1954, 
the  farmers  cooperating  with  SCS  es¬ 
tablished  a  total  of  120  miles  of  di¬ 
version  terraces^  put  10,000  acres  in 
crop  strips,  dug  over  150  miles  of 
open  drainage  ditches  and  laid  al¬ 
most  350  miles  of  drainage  tile.  Near¬ 
ly  a  half  million  acres  on  5.000  New 
York  State  farms  were  covered  by 
soil  surveys  for  the  first  time. 
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The  Soil  Becomes 

a  Seed  Bed 

By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 


HE  food  supply  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  ability  of  seeds 
to  germinate  and  plants  to 
grow.  Plants  use  air,  sunlight 
and  rain  with  the  nutrients  of 
the  soil  to  produce  crops 
which  feed  animals  and  man. 
Some  vigorous  plants  grow,  thrive,  crowd  out 
other  plants  and  produce  crops  with  little  or 
no  soil  preparation,  but  the  highest  yields  and 
the  most  economical  production  come  from 
soils  which  have  been  so  prepared  as  to  cause 
or  encourage  formation  of  good  root  systems 
to  nourish  and  support  plants.  Plant  food, 
favorable  degree  of  soil  acidity,  moisture,  air, 
and  freedom  from  competition  of  weeds  are 
all  elements  of  proper  seed  bed  preparation. 

Preparation  of  seed  beds  varies  somewhat 
with  the  type  of  soils  and  crops  to  be  grown; 
but  there  are  general  practices  which  relate  to 
preparation  of  all  soils.  First  of  all.  plant  food 
must  be  provided.  There  are  few,  if  any  soils 
in  the  Northeast  that  are  fertile  enough  to 
grow  crops  year  after  year  without  it.  Most 
soils  need  either  farm  manures  or  commercial 
fertilizers,  or  both.  For  the  most  part,  farm 
manure  is  applied  before  the  ground  is  broken 
up,  usually  by  spreading  as  fast  as  it  is  made 
during  the  winter  months.  Plowing  then  places 
it  below  the  surface  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  tilling  and  seeding  and  where  it  decom¬ 
poses  and  adds  humus  to  the  soil. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  applied  either 
broadcast  or  near  the  seed  after  the  ground 
is  broken  up.  Fertilizers  are  more  efficient  in 
slightly  acid  soils  than  in  very  acid  ones. 
Enough  lime  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  suitable  pH 
increases  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  and  re¬ 
sults  in  higher  yields  for  many  crops,  non¬ 
legume  as  well  as  legume.  Lime  should  be  used 
according  to  need,  as  indicated  by  soil  test. 
It  can  be  spread  anytime  one  can  get  on  the 
ground.  Some  may  be  applied  prior  to  plow¬ 
ing  and  turned  under  to  sweeten  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  a  furrow  slice;  or  some  may  be 
applied  at  seeding  time  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  close  to  the  seed. 

The  Work  of  the  Plow 

Soil  must  be  loosened  to  prepare  a  seed  bed, 
and  the  moldboard  plow  has  long  been  the 
symbol  of  this  in  agriculture.  While  you  hear 
of  farmers  who  have  “sold  their  plow”,  you 
find  very  few  who  actually  have.  Some  soils 
are  prepared  without  the  plow  for  a  year  or 
two  but,  sooner  or  later,  most  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  come  back  to  it. 

Disc  plows  can  be  .  used  to  advantage.  They 
break  up  and  pulverize  soil  well  enough,  but 
they  do  not  cover  as  well  the  moldboard  plow. 
The  modern  moldboard  plow  with  its  two, 
three,  or  even  four  bottoms  drawn  by  a  power¬ 
ful  tractor  can  turn  and  pulverize  soil  and  also 
cover  crop  residue,  manure  and  lime  faster 
than  any  other  implement.  Broken,  pulverized 
soil  admits  water  and  air  and  makes  a  desir¬ 
able  place  for  crop  roots.  A  large  root  system 
usually  means  a  strong,  healthy  plant.  Plowing 
also  covers  diseased  plant  material  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  harmless.  It  buries  some  insects  deep 
enough  in  the  soil  to  destroy  them;  at  other 
times,  it  brings  slugs  and  grubs  to  the  sur¬ 
face  where  they  are  destroyed  by  natural 
enemies  and  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Plowing  at  the  right  time,  for  instance,  can 
control  wire  worms. 

Tractor  plows  turn  a  14-  or  16-inch  wide 
furrow  seven  to  eight  inches  deep.  A  two- 
bottom  tractor  plow  can  average  an  acre  an 
hour;  three  and  four  bottoms  do  correspond¬ 
ingly  more. 

Soil  can  be  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  to  plow. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  plow  in  exceedingly 
dry  soils:  the  plow  will  not  stay  in  the  ground, 
°r  the  soil  breaks  into  big  chunks  which  do 
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not  turn.  You  can  plow  soils  actually  too  wet 
at  the  time  but,  if  it  is  done,  the  soil  packs  in¬ 
to  hard-baked  lumps  when  drying  out.  These 
are  difficult  to  work  into  a  fine  seed  bed.  A  good 
test  for  the  time  to  work  soil  whether  you 
plow,  harrow,  or  cultivate  is  to  take  a  handful 
of  soil  in  the  hand  and  try  to  make  a  ball  of 
it  by  pressing  it  together.  If  you  cannot  make 
a  ball,  the  soil  is  to  dry.  If  you  make  the  ball 
and  it  packs  together  more  when  you  try  to 
break  it,  the  soil  is  too  wet.  But,  if  you  can 
make  the  ball  and  the  soil  crumbles  when  you 
break  it,  the  soil  is  right  for  working. 

When  to  Plow? 

When  soil  erosion  is  not  a  problem,  plowing 
may  be  done  in  the  Fall  far  ahead  of  seeding, 
thus  allowing  time  for  crop  residues  and 
manures  to  decompose,  for  furrow  slices  to 
settle  and  provide  capillary  attraction  from  the 
soil  underneath,  and  for  weed  seeds  to  sprout 
and  grow  so  they  may  be  controlled  by  har¬ 
rowing  before  the  crop  is  planted.  Much  plow¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  Fall.  Farmers  have  more 
time  to  plow  then,  the  weather  is  good,  and 
the  soil,  moistened  by  fall  rains,  turns  over 
easily.  The  uneven  surface  of  plowed  land 
catches  and  hold  more  snow  and  rain  than 
unplowed  land. 

An  argument  against  fall  plowing  is  the 
fact  that  fall-plowed  soil  erodes  much  faster 
than  land  in  stubble  and  sod;  it  should  only 
be  done  on  level  land.  Sloping  fields  plowed 
in  either  Spring  or  Fall  should  be  plowed 
across  the  slope  rather  than  up  and  down.  If 
the  slope  is  steep  and  must  be  plowed,  it  is 
best  to  plow  in  strips,  leaving  a  strip  of  sod 
between  plowed  areas. 

Some  farmers  believe  that,  with  the  fast 
plowing  machinery  they  have,  they  can  wait 
until  Spring  to  plow,  even  for  spring  grain,  and 
thereby  avoid  soil  erosion.  By  plowing  10,  15 
or  even  20  acres  a  day,  it  does  not  take  many 
days  to  plow  what  land  is  needed.  No  erosion 
takes  place  and  no  fertility  is  lost  by  waiting. 

To  Prepare  for  Plowing 

Plowing  is  heavy  work,  and  a  heavy,  high- 
powered  tractor  is  required  to  pull  a  plow  with 
two  or  three  bottoms.  A  great  deal  of  fuel  can 
be  wasted  and  tractor  power  lost  if  the  plow 
is  in  poor  adjustment  or  if  it  is  incorrectly 
hitched  to  the  tractor.  If  it  is  not  properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  hitched,  the  plow  does  not  turn 
and  pulverize  the  soil  efficiently.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  operate  the  tractor,  and  you  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  job  done  of 
plowing. 

The  tip  of  the  plow  share  turns  down  with 
a  clearance  of  one-eight  to  three-sixteenths 
inches  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  where  the  share  joins  the  plow  bottom. 
This  keeps  the  plow  in  the  soil.  If  the  share 
wears  so  that  there  is  no  clearance,  you  will 
have  difficulty  plowing.  A  dull  share  should 
be  sharpened  to  obtain  this  clearance  or,  if 
badly  worn,  it  should  be  replaced. 

In  multiple  bottom  plows,  the  bottoms 
should  be  in  alignment.  They  can  easily  get 
out  of  line,  and  this  can  be  checked  by  mea¬ 
suring  the  distance  between  the  bottoms  at 
several  places.  Corresponding  parts  should  be 
of  equal  distance  from  each  other  . 

Some  plows  have  a  rear  wheel  to  partially 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrow.  Adjustment 
of  it  may  make  plowing  easier  and  can  make 
the  difference  between  a  good  job  and  a  poor 
one.  Properly  adjusted,  this  wheel  helps  tip 
the  plow'  forward  into  the  ground.  It  should 
keep  the  plow  from  pushing  toward  one  side 
or  the  other  if  there  is  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  clearance  between  the  rear  land  side 
of  the  rear  plow  bottom  and  the  furrow  wall. 
The  front  of  the  wheel  should  be  farther  from 
( Continued  on  Page  251 ) 


Now  is  the  time  to  fit  the 
earth  so  the  seed  will  grow 
into  successful  farm  crops • 


Returning  fertility  and  organic  matter  to  the  soil, 
stable  manures  are  best  spread  as  they  are  made. 
Here,  cow  manure  goes  onto  sod  in  Winter  at  the 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  farm  of  Rowland  Farr. 


Plowing  and  land-fitting  can  be  done  so  rapidly 
today  that  many  farmers  delay  the  work  until 
Spring.  Their  soils  suffers  no  winter  erosion.  Here 
Frank  Bly,  Elmira ,  N.Y.,  turns  under  run-out  grass. 


This  is  a  piece  of  equipment  that  both  pulverizes 
and  packs  the  soil  for  seeding.  Called  a  pulvi- 
mulcher,  it  is  designed  to  speed  secondary  tillage 
in  one  or  two  trips  over  the  field. 


Marking  the  rows  out  in  the  seed  bed  is  the  last 
job  before  actual  planting.  The  marker,  often 
attached  to  the  planter,  may,  like  this  one,  hitch 
directly  onto  the  trac-tor,  too. 
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The  North  Woods  Beaver 


Almost  alone  responsible  for  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State's  North  Country, 
he  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  extinction . 
Now 5  Mr.  Beaver  is  on  his  way  back * 


By  WILLET  RANDALL 


Thus  the  beaver  trappers  unwittingly  blazed 
the  first  trails  through  our  wilderness.  Animal 
trails  of  yesteryear  are  today  our  paved  high¬ 
ways.  After  the  trapper  came  the  lumberman 
with  saws,  axes  and  oxen  to  open  up  the  forest 
and  pave  the  way  for  future  expansion.  Were 
it  not  for  the  beaver,  New  York  State  might 
have  been  delayed  in  settlement  for  many 
generations.  Trading  posts  sprang  up  all  over 
the  wilderness  and  many  millions  of  beaver 
hides  were  taken  and  shipped  to  the  old 
countries  where  demand  for  them  could  not 
be  met. 

Royalty  seems  to  have  claimed  priority.  Old 
beaver  hats  today  hold  the  spotlight  in  the 
antique  shops  and  sell  for  big  money. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Harry  V. 
Radford,  who  was  naturalist,  publisher  and 
explorer,  came  to  the  Adirondacks  to  live  as 
a  close  neighbor.  Were  this  man  alive  today 
he  might  well  be  hailed  as  the  man  of  the  hour 
in  conservation  work.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  much  of  what  has  already  happened; 
he  foresaw  possibilities  of  great  work  left  in 
trust  for  us  by  an  allwise  Creator,  and  his 
work  along  conservation  lines  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  when  his  brilliant  career  was  cut 
short.  Harry  V.  Radford  knew  and  spoke  the 
language  of  the  wilderness;  he  made  many  ex¬ 
ploration  trips  to  the  unknown,  returning 
with  priceless  records.  Then  one  day  he  set 
out  on  his  last  fateful  journey  deep  into  the 
Canadian  wilds  and  was  betrayed  and 
murdered  by  Indian  guides.  Left  to  lie  along 
the  trail  or  be  devoured  by  the  wild  animals, 
to  whom  he  had  given  so  much  of  precious 
life,  his  terrible  tragedy  was  not  discovered 
until  many  years  passed. 

During  the  few  short  years  of  our  friend¬ 
ship,  we  made  many  trips  through  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  in  quest  of  beaver  signs.  During  these 
trips  we  often  discussed  the  possibility  that 
beavers  could  be  restocked  in  their  former 
range  and  it  was  largely  through  these  dis¬ 
cussions  that  restocking  finally  was  accom¬ 
plished.  His  early  studies  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  little  animals  should  not  ever  be¬ 
come  extinct  and  he  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  get  at  the  reason  they  almost  did. 

The  Fall  of  the  Beaver 


than  5,000  remained.  Only  20  years  later  there 
were  less  than  1,000. 

The  same  rapid  course  of  extermination  was 
in  progress  throughout  the  entire  continent 
and  it  is  evident  that  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  our  American  Civil  War  the  historic  beaver 
of  this  State  would  have  been  as  completely 
extinct  as  the  Irish  elk  or  the  dodo,  had  not 
the  timely  discovery  been  made  that  the  fur 
of  the  South  American  coypu  was  as  good  as 
or  better  than  the  beaver  for  manufacture  of 
hats.  Thus,  this  discovery  halted  the  extermin¬ 
ation  of  the  latter  temporarily.  The  coypu  is 
a  little  rodent  half  the  size  of  the  beaver  and, 
like  the  musquash,  is  highly  prolific.  The 
coypu  inhabits  Brazil  and  Chile.  Indian  and 
white  trappers  alike  fostered  their  greed  for 
more  and  more  pelts,  returning  to  the  trapping 
grounds  as  soon  as  they  could  dispose  of  their 
catch  at  rapidly  advancing  prices. 

The  last  great  slaughter  of  which  I  have 
record  took  place  in  1815  by  a  party  of  St. 
Regis  Indians  who  ascended  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswegatchie  River  in  St.  Lawrence  County  and, 
after  several  weeks,  returned  with  approxi¬ 
mately  900  beaver  skins.  Merrium’s  records 
of  beaver  taken  during  the  next  two  decades 
show  at  about  that  date  the  beaver  had  become 
so  rare  that  individual  cases  made  headlines. 
A  few  animals  still  evaded  the  hordes  of  force 
turned  against  them  and  kept  hidden  away  in 
secret  pockets  along  lakes  and  streams.  Pro¬ 
fessional  trappers  moved  out  when  trapping 
was  no  longer  profitable  but  a  few  old  natives 
still  searched  the  last  resort  and  sometimes 
came  up  with  a  few  skins.  About  1890,  a  trap¬ 
per  named  Hume  caught  six  beavers  in  Silver- 
dog  Pond  in  the  Town  of  Diana  in  Lewis 
County,  and  three  more  were  taken  shortly 
thereafter  on  the  middle  branch  of  the 
Oswegatchie  near  Harrisville.  These  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  last  survivors  to  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  wilderness.  The  following  Spring, 
William  Wood,  a  hermit  trapper,  caught  the 
last  living  specimen  known  to  have  been  taken 
there.  This  was  on  Indian  Point  in  Raquette 
Lake. 

Almost  Extinct  by  1870 

DeKay,  a  state  geologist  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Survey,  states  that  as  early  as  1836  the 
Adirondack  beaver  population  was  at  its  low- 


With  the  hordes  of  trappers,  both  Indian 
and  white,  the  beaver  population  faded  rapid¬ 
ly;  by  1800,  it  was  estimated  that  not  more 


Sticks  and  trees  are  the  substance  of  beaver  dams.  Here  a  pond  of  water  is  held  back  by  a  200-feet- 
long  dam  built  in  the  shadow  of  woods  and  timber.  The  dam  may  not  be  completely  impervious, 
but  it  serves  beaver  purposes  as  it  builds  up  a  three-foot  head  of  water. 


cave  man  started  his  rise  to 
power  by  conquering  beasts 
he  fought  as  enemies  and  those 
he  could  use  as  food.  There 
were  many  types  and  species 
about  which,  today,  we  know 
but  little.  All  of  them  —  from 
the  giant  dinosaur  down  to  the  tiny  wood 
mouse  —  have  lived  and  loved,  and  eaten  each 
other  down  through  the  ages.  History  fires 
the  imagination.  Public  sentiment  and  scien¬ 
tific  research  often  differ  markedly,  but  we 
do  know  all  things  had  their  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Few  realize  what  this  close  association  with 
wild  things  has  meant;  just  take  the  beaver. 
When  much  of  New  York  State  was  virgin 
wilderness,  millions  of  these  little  animals 
made  their  homes  among  far  hills  of  the 
northern  counties.  It  was  in  quest  of  their 
valuable  skins  that  the  white  trappers  pushed 
their  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  unknown 
territory,  following  a  network  of  wild  ani¬ 
mal  trails  over  paths  of  least  resistance. 


Beavers  Opened  New  Territory 


Here  is  a  beaver  taken  alive  from  the  trap  by 
Willet  Randall. 


est  ebb  and  predicted  its  early  extinction.  The 
few  animals  left  had  ceased  building  dams  and 
lived  in  holes  along  lake  and  stream  banks. 
Radford’s  studies  show  that  by  1860  not  more 
than  50  beavers  were  still  extant  and  10 
years  later  he  believed  not  more  than  three 
or  four  small  families  were  left.  From  this 
date  on,  nothing  more  was  heard  about  beavers 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  had 
finally  become  practically  extinct  in  New  York 
State.  But  D.  W.  Riddell,  at  the  time  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Saranac  Inn  property,  made 
known  to  Harry  Radford  the  presence  of  a 
small  family  living  on  an  islet  in  St.  Regis 
Pond.  This  property  was  rigidly  protected  and 
constantly  guarded  with  jealous  care,  but  a 
lone  trapper  spotted  them  and  dynamited 
their  house  to  finish  them  off. 

This  combination  of  disasters  to  the  little 
beaver  colony  of  Township  20  came  nigh  to 
snapping  then  and  there  the  feeble  lifeline 
that  had  been  perpetuating  itself  for  un¬ 
numbered  generations.  There  could  not  have 
been  more  of  five  or  six  individuals  —  the 
equivalent  of  a  small  family  —  left  in  the 
whole  region,  if  indeed  any  at  all  remained. 
So  with  this  record,  finis  was  written  to  the 
greatest  animal  story  in  the  history  of  New 
York  State. 

In  1901,  the  association  of  New  York  sports¬ 
men  and  naturalists,  organized  for  the  purpose 
by  Harry  Radford,  obtained  passage  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  then  Forest  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or 
capture  a  sufficient  number  of  wild  moose  to 
stock  the  Adirondacks.  The  law  authorized 
action  to  care  for  herd  and  yards  for  them 

(  Continued  on  Page  247 ) 
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You  can  be  ahead  $949  your  first  week 

with  this  12-ton-an-hour  power  take-off  baler ... 


HEW 


MCCORMICK 


NO*  55 


Make  wire-wrapped  "shipping”  bales  as  heavy  as  125  pounds ...  up 
to  80-pound  twine-tied  bales.  Get  same  weight  bales  automatically  with  op¬ 
tional  hydraulic  bale  tension  regulator.  These  15  x  19-inch  bales  load  and  stack 
to  beat  them  all! 


...and  these  big  features  keep  you  ahead! 


For  big  acreages  of  hay  or  custom  baling,  you’ll  be  money 
ahead  with  a  new  pto-driven  McCormick  No.  55.  Prove  it 
to  yourself!  Figure  a  conservative  2,000  bales  a  day  at  the 
custom  rate.  Now,  count  fuel,  twine,  labor,  depreciation- 
all  costs  of  baling  this  tonnage  with  your  own  tractor  and  a 
No.  55.  The  difference  can  be  over  $900  in  one  week!  You  can 
operate  the  big-capacity  No.  55  with  a  3-plow  tractor  or 
powerful  IH  engine. 


Low-cost  McCormack  No.  45  baler  makes  35  to  70-pound,  twine-tied  bales 
as  fast  as  6  tons  an  hour!  This  dependable  baler  can  pay  for  itself  on  as  little 
as  2  days'  baling  a  year.  Your  choice  of  power  take-off  or  powerful  engine  drive. 


Save  twine  dollars  with  McCormick  or  Inter¬ 
national  pure  sisalana  baler  twine.  It  gives  you 
greater  length  and  strength,  costs  less  to  use 
than  "bargain”  twines. 


Choose  from  greatest  baler  line  anywhere  —  2  sizes 
and  6  models!  See  your  IH  dealer  for  help  in  select¬ 
ing  the  McCormick  baler  best  for  you.  Ask  about 
liberal  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying.  Get 
FREE  chart  to  compare  custom  and  do-it-yourself 
baling  costs! 


52-inch-wide  pickup  corrals  biggest 
windrow  and  lifts  it  gently — intact!  Float¬ 
ing,  open-end  auger  eases  hay  into  bale 
chamber  without  leaf-shattering  roping 
or  churning. 


"No-miss”  tying.  Simplified  knot- 
ters  or  wire  twisters  reduce  misses  and 
maintenance.  Wire  twister,  shown,  makes 
a  looped,  4-wire,  3-turn  twist. 


Non-stop  plunger  cuts  and  packs  hay 
in  one  continuous  motion  to  form  uniform 
slices  and  speed  up  baling.  Needles 
pass  through  slotted  plunger  to  tie  bales 
under  compression. 


Job-shortening  stamina  is  built-in! 
All  parts,  like  this  heat-treated,  precision- 
cut  main  drive  gear,  have  bonus  strength 
for  continuous,  full-capacity  operation. 


Send  for 
FREE  Catalog 
and 

Baling  Cost 
Comparison 
Chart! 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-4,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  baler  can  save  me  time  and  money. 
Send  the  following: 

I  I  No.  55  Baler  Catalog  Q  No.  45  Baler  Catalog 

(12-ton-an-hour  cap.)  (6-ton-an-hour  cap.) 

I  I  Baling  Cost  Comparison  Chart 


Name- 


-I  I  Student 


Address- 


Post  Office _ Sfate_ 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  ...  Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — 

General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


FOR  YOUR  HEALTH’S  SAKE-DRINK  3  CLASSES  OF  MILK  EACH  DAY! 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


V 

V 

/ 


m 

wonderful  with  creom 

j 

luscious  jams 

ii  (i . 

flaverful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail. 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  'Til  Frost 
Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter,  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted !  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


[  STERN’S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  Ft,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
|  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall— 

I  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
without  charge. 

Check  Quantity 


I 


j — |  25  for 


I 

a 

I 

I 


$2.00 


Nome. 


of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  ' '  MOIST -LOCKE  D '  ’  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  IOW  PRICES 

□  □  □! 

50  for 
$3.75 

100  for  A AA 

I 

E 

25  plants  50  plants  TOO  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 

20C  for 
$10.00 

oaid  Town 

I 

~  '  -  — 

XFNXATMNAI  F.  nf  HYRRUT 

World’s  Most 

Beautiful  Tree 

CLIMBING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  Can  be  planted  in  flower  bed 
or  under  kitchen  window.  They  bear  until 
frost.  Send  $1.00  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants,  postage  prepaid  by  us.  State  when 
you  want  shipment  made.  Free  instructions 
how  to  grow. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


n.  O 

o 

T 

£3 

Catalog  on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

3  yr. 

— 

1.90 

3.00 

4.25 

24.00 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2  yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3  yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from 
New  Jersey  certified  seed,  $2.50  thousand.  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  thousand  or  65  cents 
hundred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage: 
Mid-season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  $1.50  thousand.  Collard  Plants.  $1.50  thousand. 


Quitman  Plant  Co. 


Quitman,  Ga. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 

MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO .,  Roche  lie  31,  II I . 


BLUE 
SPRUCE 
3 


A  truly  wonderful 
offer;  lovely  3  year 
old  trees.  .  .extra 
blue.  .  extra  fine. 
The  peak  in  har¬ 
diness,  charm  and 
beauty.  Nursery 
proven  planting  in¬ 
structions.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
Send  cash;  we  pay 
postage.  Gift  of 
Imported  Bulb 
with  every  order. 
No  C.  0.  D.’s. 


FOR 
ONLY 


S1 


.oo 


10  for  $2.50 
25  for  $5.00 

Fine  For 
Windbreaks! 


EVERY  FARM  SHOULD  HAVE  EVERGREENS. 

19  KEO  WAY 
MOINES,  IOWA 


GARDEN  MART,  Dept.  A-ll  DE'|19  KE0  WAY 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grapa 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  SO 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FIUiK  60 -page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  nur- 
_  sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R-415,  Princess  Anne, Md. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Whichever 
Best  Fits  Yeur  Heeds, 
You're  Sure  of 

Wl&mt. 

for  Your 
with 

Rtunro- 


fi  '‘v  .  x  Horizontal 
tyrrjuij Cultivator 
New  principle,  light  weight 
(45  lbs.),  easy  to  maneuver, 
cultivates  9"  wide. 
Complete  2  h.  p.$  jjjEj 


ALL  3  ROTO-HOE  models  have  easily  changed,  low-cost  attachments 

available- to  do  other  jobs  year  ’round. 

M  COL0I!  CATALOG  FREE 

Sixteen  pages  packed  with  valuable 
information.  Write  today  for  a  free 
- — ropy  and  name  of  nearby  dealer. 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Co. 
Bex  78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


How  Big  Can  They  Get? 

There  are  no  "small  potatoes  "  to  people 
who  "know  their  beans".  Readers 
respond  to  the  question  of  big 
beans ,  big  potatoes. 


Your  January  15  issue  asks  about 
the  biggest  beans  and  potatoes  ever 
grown.  My  longest  bean  was  34 
inches,  my  heaviest  potato  two  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  beans  were  given 
to  my  mother  by  the  West  Shore 
Station  agent  who  obtained  them 
from  a  Cornell  professor.  They  were 
grown  from  special  seed.  I  planted 
two  seeds,  mar-king  each  with  a 
phlox  stem.  They  were  called  the 
Ten  Thousand  to  One  bush  bean. 
Soon  after  planting  they  were  up 
over  the  top  of  the  phlox  stem  so 
I  put  a  broomstick  in  to  support 
them.  One  of  the  bushes  went  to 
the  top  of  that  quickly  and  climbed 
over  to  a  clothes  pole  near  the  rose 
arbor.  Then  it  got  to  the  rose  arbor 


Here  are  Henry  D.  Morris’  Kennebec 
potatoes  grown  in  Johnson  City , 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  garden  at  the 
rate  of  517  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Healthy  and  happy  with  the  big  — 
though  not  record  —  potatoes  are 
Morris ’  grandchildren,  Suzanne  and 
Robert  Morris,  and  ( c .)  Robert 
Seeman. 

and  finally  wound  up  on  a  nearby 
plum  tree.  I  never  tried  to  stop  the 
thing  growing  but  waited  to  see  just 
how  far  a  Cornell  bean  could  go. 
The  other  plant  I  pulled  up  before 
it  climbed  the  clothes  pole  and  it 
made  feed  for  15  hens  for  quite  a 
while. 

The  night  of  the  first  expected 
frost,  Mother  and  I  went  out  and 
picked  all  the  beans  off  that  big 
vine.  We  picked  into  a  vat  four  feet 
across  and  filled  it  up  with  as  many 
as  would  stay  on.  We  took  the  mess 
down  cellar  through  the  north  win¬ 
dow  and  had,  unfortunately,  to  leave 
a  few  beans  on  the  vine.  These  were 
frozen  the  next  morning,  but  we  had 
enough  beans  from  the  batch  we 
picked  to  last  us  from  eaiTy  October 
until  Thanksgiving. 

Next  year,  Mother  put  the  few 
seeds  kept  over  for  planting  into 
hills,  each  with  a  10-foot  pole.  Every 
blossom  formed  a  pod  six  to  10  inch¬ 
es  long;  some  at  the  top  may  have 
been  longer,  actually,  but  I  did  not 
get  out  the  ladder  to  measure  them. 
The  pods  hung  in  clusters,  10  or 
more  pods  to  each.  Mother  tied  a 
white  rag  on  each  of  the  pods  she 
wanted  to  save  for  seed  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  whole  bean  propa¬ 
gation  and  production  program 
ended  when  a  thief  came  in  one 
night  and  took  every  bean  from 
those  10  plants.  I  really  got  hot 
under  the  collar,  because  we  knew 
who  did  it.  And  the  thief’s  wife 
casually  remarked  one  day  that  she 
had  put  up  over  32  quarts  of  green 
beans!  All  from  our  10  hills.  Those 
Ten  Thousand  to  One  beans  were 
well  named.  e.  m. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reading  of  big  potatoes  brings  to 
mind  my  1936  garden  in  which 
lettuce  was  like  cabbage,  beets  so 
large  only  one  could  be  cooked  in  a 
five-pint  saucepan,  Chinese  rad¬ 
ishes  so  long  they  stuck  out  the  top 
of-  a  12-quart  pail  after  topping,  and 
a  pumpkin  so  big  it  was  taken  to 
New  York  City  as  a  prize  for  a  win¬ 
ning  bowling  team. 

In  it,  I  planted  a  row  of  long  red. 
potatoes,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  recall.  There  was  a  tremendous 
harvest  and  one  hill  had  a  potato 
the  likes  of  which  no  one  else  around 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  well- 
proportioned  long  red  potato  when 
rested  on  the  forearm  that  did  not 
permit  folding  the  arm  to  any  more 
than  a  right  angle  for  a  snug  fit. 
Everyone  marveled  at  its  huge  size. 
It  was  solid  clear  through  and  its 
quality  matched  the  others’.  We  took 
no  actual  weights  or  measurements. 

My  1936  garden  was  on  a  well 
drained  patch  where  two  carriage 
horses  had  been  stabled  for  many 
years.  None  of  the  manure  was  ever 
hauled  away;  all  of  it  was  spread 
right  at  the  site.  The  soil  was  light, 
friable  and  quite  dark.  It  had  not 
been  planted  to  a  garden  or  to  any 
crop  for  many  years,  if  ever.  It  was 
submerged  by  flood  waters  during 
March  and  I  had  a  bag  of  5-10-10  fer- 
tlizer  I  did  not  want  to  keep  over 
Winter.  That  went  on  the  patch  the 
previous  Fall.  The  Spring  of  1936  I 
bought  a  new  hose  and  used  it  to 
water  the  potatoes  throughout  the 
growing  season,  all  of  which  added 
up  to  a  garden  I  like  to  remember. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  real  service 
could  be  rendered  the  food  produc¬ 
ers  of  our  country  if  individual  ex¬ 
cellence  were  promoted  by  records 
made  official  by  farm  agents. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  r.  w.  m. 


In  1953,  using  single  eyes,  I  had 
a  Kennebec  potato  weighing  two 
pounds  10  ounces,  another  two 
pounds  nine-and-a-half  ounces,  and 
a  third  two  pounds  nine  ounces. 
They  were  in  a  small  planting  of  100 
hills  and  they  sold  me  on  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Kennebec  variety. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time,  I  tried 
a  pole  bean  known  as  Purple  Podded. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
snap  bean  which  turns  from  deep 
purple  to  a  verdant  green  in  cooking 
and  makes  an  interesting  novelty  in 
exhibitions  at  the  fair.  The  pod, 
however,  is  prone  to  grow  in  an 
erratic  manner — it  twists  and  turns 
—  so  after  using  some,  I  let  the 
others  grow  as  they  would.  To  my 
surprise,  several  attained  a  length 
of  16  inches  and,  while  the  seed  grew 
to  almost  shell  bean  size,  the  pod 
still  retained  its  “snap”  quality. 

So  there  are  my  big  ones:  a  two 
pound,  10  ounce  Kennebec  potato 
and  a  16-inch  Purple  Podded  snap 
bean.  d.  e.  h. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


I  saw  in  the  Rural  where  a  man 
wanted  to  know  about  the  largest 
potatoes  and  beans.  I  came  across 
an  old  clipping  of  my  Mother’s  that 
may  be  of  interest.  It  says  that  the 
State  of  Washington  produced  a 
potato  weighing  eight  pounds  four 
oifnces,  a  hill  of  potatoes  that  pro¬ 
duced  43  pounds,  and  a  yield  of  67 
pounds  of  potatoes  from  two  pounds 
planted.  The  clipping  is  very  old  and 
came  from  the  Seattle  Press-Times. 
Whether  or  not  the  weights  are  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  and  truthful  is  not 
known.  Some  of  the  other  records 
of  the  State  do  not  seem  incredible, 
though:  a  bunch  of  grapes  weighing 
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six  pounds,  a  93-pound  pumpkin,  30- 
pound  beet,  53-pound  cabbage,  120- 
pound  squash,  and  an  oat  yield  of 
125  bushels  to  the  acre.  mrs.  e.  g. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Maine 


I  noticed  your  January  15  issue 
asking  about  large  potatoes.  Here 
is  my  story.  In  the  year  1930,  a 
friend  was  working  in  Chafee,  N.  Y., 
a  great  potato  region,  and  he  brought 
me  two  potatoes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  measurements,  but  I  never  be¬ 
fore  or  since  saw  such  specimens. 
One  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  and 
the  other  two  and  a  half  pounds.  I 
sent  them  to  my  father-in-law  and 
told  him  they  were  a  couple  second 
sizers,  “the  really  first-size  ones  are 
too  big  to  ship!”  They  had  them  on 
display  in  a  store  window  and  were 
viewed  with  interest  and  wonder  by 
many  people. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.  Y.  for  40  years  and  there  is  no 
better  farm  paper.  f.  a.  w. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  read  of  H.  B.’s  interest  in  large 
potatoes.  Last  Summer,  my  friend 
Charles  Baton  of  Wauregan,  R.  I., 
grew  a  Chippewa  that  weighed  three 
and  a  half  pounds.  It  was  eight 
inches  long,  six  wide  and  three 
inches  thick.  With  six  other  big 
ones,  it  made  a  peck.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  Rhode  Island 
says  it  is  by  far  the  largest  ever 
seen  there.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a 
record,  but  Mr.  Baton  is  justly  proud. 

Bristol  Co.,  R.  I.  f.  s.  mac  d. 


In  regard  to  the  question  asked 
by  Ii.  B.  in  the  January  15  issue  of1 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  about  the; 
largest  potatoes  and  beans  ever 
grown,  a  few  years  ago  I  picked 
from  our  family  plot  of  about  a 
quarter  acre  32  potatoes  that  made 
a  bushel — 60  pounds.  Just  what  the 
largest  one  weighed  I  do  not  re¬ 
member,  but  the  average  weight  of 
the  32  was  almost  two  pounds  each. 

E.  H. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Although  I  know  of  no  existing 
records  for  potato  size  and  although 
I  am  sure  the  Kennebec  we  grew! 
last  season  does  not  affect  any  rec¬ 
ord,  I  want  to  give  your  inquirer  an 
idea  on  the  subject  by  mentioning 
the  weight  it  did  attain.  It  came  to 
two  pounds  one  ounce.  r.  a.  m. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


No  step  in  growing  grain  builds  extra  yield 
at  lower  cost  than  seed  treatment. 

You  plant  for 
a  higher  yield 

when  your  seed  is 

treated  with 

Ceresan 

SEED  DISINFECTANT 


(Ed.  —  Some  of  the  longest  string 
beans  brought  to  our  attention  were 
grown  out  in  Missouri  last  Summer. 
They  were  20  inches  long.) 


Peach  Brown  Rot 

Peach  brown  rot  can  be  serious 
from  bloom  to  harvest.  It  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  heavy  losses  from  har¬ 
vest  time  until  the  fruit  reaches  the 
consumer’s  table. 

Much  can  be  done,  however,  to 
save  peaches  from  brown  rot  in  the 
orchard.  The  removal  and  burning  of 
shriveled  and  rotted  peaches  from 
the  orchard  help  cut  down  sources 
of  infection  during  spring  rains. 
Thorough  disking  of  the  orchard  just 
before  bloom  also  helps  to  prevent 
the  development  of  spores  from 
buried  fruit  mummies.  In  addition  to 
spring  orchard  sanitation,  spraying! 
with  wettable  sulfur,  phygon  or  cap- 
tan,  starting  at  the  pink  stage  of  blos¬ 
som  development,  is  recommended. 
Captan  may  also  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  best  pre-harvest  spray  ma¬ 
terials  for  brown  rot  control.  The 
blossoms  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  brown  rot  infection.  Blossom  in¬ 
fection  can  occur  in  two  to  four 
hours  at  temperatures  of  60  to  78 
degrees.  It  takes  six  to  seven  hours 
at  45  degrees  and  11  to  12  hours  at 
40  degrees.  But  the  blossoms  con¬ 
tinue  to  open  over  a  period  of  one  to 
two  weeks  and  infection  can  occur 
daily.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  apply 
extra  sprays  during  bloom  if  rain 
threatens. 


Treated  Untreated 

You  get  more  strong  plants  from 
seed  treated  with  “Ceresan” 


On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  ap¬ 
plication.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements 
are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


More  grain  sprouts — and  comes  up  clean  and  strong — from  seed 
treated  with  "Ceresan.”  By  controlling  seed  and  seedling  dis¬ 
eases  before  and  after  planting,  "Ceresan”  promotes  stronger, 
more  vigorous  stands  that  yield  more  grain.  "Ceresan”  helps 
seed  take  full  advantage  of  good  land  and  sound  crop  practice. 

Why  "Ceresan"  is  so  effective 

"Ceresan”  controls  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  stripe  and  brown 
and  covered  smut  of  barley,  and  diseases  of  oats,  rye  and  flax. 
Kills  disease  on  contact,  also  furnishes  penetrating  vapor  to 
destroy  disease  that  hides  under  seed  coats.  Protection  con¬ 
tinues  after  planting. 

Here’s  how  "Ceresan"  pays 

One  Experiment  Station  says  farmers  get  back  about  $75  for 
each  dollar  spent  on  seed  treatment.  For  a  few  cents  an  acre, 
plant  treated  seed.  Your  seed  treater  may  be  using  either  a  non¬ 
dusting  form  of  "Ceresan,”  or  a  new  Du  Pont  liquid  treatment 
which  colors  the  seed.  Or,  you  can  buy  "Ceresan"  M  to  treat 
your  own  seed. 


Ask  your  treater  to  use 

Ceresan 


RES.U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

*■*»  *  Miaf  4BK 
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Special  Introductory  Offer! 

NEW  PLUM  SIZE 

SnUWBERRIi 


50  plants 


posfpai 


1 00  for  $4 
500  for 

1 000  for 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY '-Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  Conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  It  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Cheek  Amount 

□  Na  me _ _ 

50  for  $2.50 

D  100  for  $4.00  ... 

□  flrfrfrrm  -  _ 

500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00  Town _ 

Postpaid 


-State- 


Cornelian  Cherry  —  A 
Garden  Treasure 

If  you  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  a  Cornelian  cherry  in  bloom, 
you  probably  wondered  if  it  was 
forsythia  rushing  the  season.  For, 
early  in  the  season,  even  before  for¬ 
sythia  blooms,  this  shrub  bursts 
forth  with  such  a  profusion  of  tiny 
flowers  that  it  appears  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  golden  blanket.  Though 
called  Cornelian  cherry,  it  is  not 
really  a  cherry  at  all  but  an  English 
cousin  of  our  own  native  dogwoods. 
To  the  technically  minded,  it  is 
known  as  Cornas  mas.  The  blossoms 
are  followed  by  brilliant  red  cherry¬ 
like  fruits.  These  are  edible,  too,  but 
the  birds  know  this,  so  their  beauty 
and  availability  do  not  last  for  long. 
You  will  enjoy  its  spreading  form 
and  its  attractive  glossy  foliage 
throughout  the  Summer.  Then,  for  a 
change,  it  will  charm  you  in  Autumn 
with  rich  bronze  coloring. 

Growing  to  a  height  of  eight  to  10 
feet  in  any  moderately  fertile  soil, 
the  Cornelian  cherry  is  ideally  suited 
to  the  shrub  border.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  shrubs  we  have,  and  its 
enemies  are  few.  San  Jose  scale  is 
its  only  real  pest,  and  even  it  does 
not  seem  to  give  much  trouble.  If 
you  are  looking  for  an  oldtime  favo¬ 
rite  that  gives  a  lot  of  satisfaction  for 
little  care,  try  the  Cornelian  cherry. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y,  Marvin  Gage 


ERUiT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
fi’LENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 

Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

VALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

■>75  S.  Chew  Road  Hammanten,  N.J. 

and  £  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower- 
jig  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8”, 
j.i  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  tor  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TR/INSPLaNTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

FINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  orice  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  •  PAY  POSTMAN 

Earliest  blooming  size  Tomato  plants.  50 
plants  for  $1.00,  100  for  $1.75,  500  for  $4.00 
plus  postage.  Prompt  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  now. 

FREE  CATALOG  WITH  EACH  ORDER 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  GO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market. 
|  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
?1  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Cert.  Strawberry,  Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh 
dug.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to  6 

in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 

only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4  yr. 
old  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each;  American  Arborvitae, 

Douglas  Fir.  Red  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated) 

price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees.  • 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-415,  Fryehurg,  Maine 


EVERGREENS 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  1955  price  list. 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY.  PENNA. 


ilii 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_ J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-553,  Allen,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

FREE  *1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE.  SO.  CAROLINA 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  «  100  for  $3 

Scotch,  Austrian,  Red  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  seed¬ 
lings.  Write  for  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  $12.50  PER  THOUSAND 
ECCLES  NURSERIES 

BOX  65, _ RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 

Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY.  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Yams,  Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  vinclcss  type:  200- 
$2.50;  500-$4.00 ;  I000-$7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Ricos:  200-$l.50;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.50  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

Virus -Free  ::  Northern  Grown 

STRAWBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 
State-Certified,  Fresh-Dug  and  Postpaitf.  Many  Va¬ 
rieties  —  Reasonable.  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
JAMES  DUDLEY  &*  SONS,  MILLBURY,  MASS. 

n  A  II  I  I  I  C  LARGE  VARIETIES,  LABELLED. 
UHf1LIHd|2  for  $2.25.  LARGE  PRIZE 

GLADIOLUS  MIXED  $1.00  DOZEN  PREPAID. 

PETE  R  LASCO, _ FOREST  CITY ,  PENN  A. 

GLADIOLUS  —  Retiring,  Illness.  Lot  Sale  Only. 
List  Available.  K.  J.  POEHLMANN, 

259  WYOMING  AVE.,  BUFFALO  15,  NEW  YORK 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  MARMALADE  OR  JELLY 
GROW  GIANT  CITRON  MELON  SEEDS  25  Cents. 
KARSTEN,  R.  F.  D,  I,  HUNTINGTON.  N.  Y. 
Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato,  Tomato,  Cauliflower.  Pepper 
plants.  Write  for  prices.  S.  Bradshaw,  Franklin,  Va. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
vim  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Oppose  Onion  Futures 
Market 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
Empire  State  onion  growers  in 
Genesee,  Orleans,  Wayne,  Oswego 
and  Madison  Counties  expressed  a 
unanimous  feeling  that  trading  in 
onion  futures  hurts  the  New  York 
grower  and  should  be  abolished. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Ike 
DeHollender,  president  of  Oswego 
County  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  pro¬ 
vided  that  trading  in  onion  futures 
contracts  is  detrimental  to  the  onion 
industry,  and  therefore  that  trading 
in  onion  futures  on  any  commodity 
exchange  should  be  abolished.  It  was 
explained  that  onions  do  not  lend 
themselves  for  futures  trading  be¬ 
cause  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  crop  and  further  because  onions 
are  produced  in  a  few,  concentrated 
areas  subject  to  violent  weather 
fluctuations. 

The  growers  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  inspection  service 
and  urged  the  USD  A  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  standardize  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  onions. 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Strawberry  anil  Raspberry  Plants;  New  Brilliant  and 

Superfection  everbearing:  $4.60-100.  Empire  Tem. 
Beauty  and  Temple  Premier:  $3.25-100.  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  plants:  Indian  Summer.  Latham  and  Taylor, 
$7.00-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $  i  .00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 
10  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  $1.00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST..  NIAGARA  FALLS  13.  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Get  Our  1955  Price  List 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 
»  r‘Vfrg1nia’s  OldesF  and  Largest  Growers” 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


FREE  CATALOG. 


REX  SPROUT, 


SAYRE,  PA. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catsk  ill,  Robinson,  Temple,  l00-$2.30;  500-$8.00; 

1 ,000 -$ 1 4.50  prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Pa. 


AZALEAS:  Varieties  In  red,  pink,  white  lavendar.  12 
for  $2.95  plus’  postage.  Free  booklet  on  request. 
AZALEA  LAND  INC.,  Box  62,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Yews,  Junipers  &  Seedlings 

Send  for  free  price  list.  NEUNEFTS  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY,  368  Eicher  Road  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY 

-LITTLE  WORK 

IN  ASPARAGUS! 

One  of  the  best  paying 
crops — year  after  year — up 
to  $350  an  acre  net  profit. 

Demand  always  seems 
ahead  of  supply  for  can¬ 
ning,  freezing,  s  e  r  v  i  n  g 
fresh. 

Crop  bears  20  to  25  years 
from  original  planting.  ' 

Write  today  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Special  prices  on 
disease  resistant,  state  in- 
spected  top-grade  asparagus 
Choice  Varieties. 

Boitman  Asparagus  Company 

BOX  84, _ ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 


roots. 


CUT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


When  You  Modernize  Your  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILLIS  PFROMER  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  B*  Pleased  to  Mail  te  You  Our 

Free  1955  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  51  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus-Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue 

berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 

Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29.  MARYLAND 

NEW  CROP  •  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  loth.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead:  300-$2.50;  500-S3.50;  IOOO-S5.50 

prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.09-1000.  Red  Cabbage: 

Round  Red  Dutch,  300-$2.75;  500-$3.75;  I000-$6.00 

prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Onion  Plants: 

Yellow  Sweet-  Spanish,  Yellow  Bermuda,  Broccoli  and 
Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$2.50;  500-S3.50;  I000-S5.50 

prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Cauliflower  Early 
Snowball:  I00-$I  .25 ;  500-S4.50;  I000-S7.50  prepaid. 

These  plants  are  free  of  aphides  and-  diseases.  Write 
for  price  list  on  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other 
Vegetable  Plants  for  May  and  June  Delivery.  DIXIE 
PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Phone  8162-4 

——'ten  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - - 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market. 
Round  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  ready  April  l Oth. 
300 -$2. 75 ;  500-$3.50;  1000-  $5.50  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  shipments  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauli- 
flower  Brusset  sprouts,  broccoli,  onion  and  all  kinds 
vegetable  plants.  We  are  growing  several  MILLION 
tomato  plants  this  year  from  best  certified  seed. 
Would  be  glad  to  ship  you,  or  load  your  truck  at  our 
farm  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE  8162-3 

STRA I WRERRIES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  “Blaze.”  The 
latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  off  season  also 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries.  As- 
a8!9-!!?: r.  for  free  catal°9  and  planting  guiri::. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS 

IT  PAYS  TO  PLANT  UNADILLA  QUALITY 
SHRUBS,  TREES,  EVERGREENS 
PREPAID  DELIVERY 

Christmas  Trees  2  yr.  Sds.  per  doz.  $1.00;  per  100 
$3.00.  Balsam,  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian,  Red,  Scotch 
Pine;  Blue,  Black  Hill,  Norway,  Red.  White  Spruce. 
Also  3  yr.  AM.  Arborvitae.  Canada  Hemlock,  White 
Pine.  Hardy  bush  Honeysuckle  Hedge  12-15  in.  $7.00 
per  100.  2  White  Birch.  2  Chinese  Elm,  2  Sugar 
Maplo  3-5  ft.  6  trees  $3.00.  3  European  Larch,  3 
Thorn  less  Honey  Locust  12-18  inch  6  trees  $2.00.  We 
offer  20°o  discount  for  Christmas  Trees  in  5,000  lots. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS.  Johnson  City,  N.  V. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett. 
Empire,  Fairfax,  Catsk i  1 1 ,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robin¬ 
son,  Sparkle,  Senator  Dunlap:  $3.00  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner.  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish: 
300  -  $  1 .60 ;  500-$2. 10;  1 000-S3.50 ;  2000-S5.45;  3000- 

$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY,  BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES 


New — best  everbearer.  State-inspected,  true  to  name, 
vigorous.  12  for  $2.40;  24-$4.50;  50-$9.25;  1 00  -  $  1 8 . 
Shipment  prepaid.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


NEW  AND  OLD 


Our  32nd  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable 
prices.  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.J. 

FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


pruning  for  Spraying 

A  few  years  ago  we  attended  a 
pruning  demonstration  by  a  very 
skilled  operator.  It  was  in  a  30-year- 
old  orchard  which  up  to  10  years  be¬ 
fore  had  always  produced  fine  fruit. 
Although  the  grower  had  grimly 
struggled  with  the  now  dense  in¬ 
terior  and  high  grown  limbs,  a  good 
part  of  the  fruit  was  poorly  colored 
and  labor  costs  were  high.  We 
watched  intently  as  the  expert  sawed 
out  great  limbs  six  and  eight  inches 
In  diameter,  until  finally  almost  two 
thirds  the  structure  had  been  removed 
so  that  proper  spraying  might  be 
given,  the  sun  show  color  into  the 
interior,  and  easy  thinning  and  pick¬ 
ing  might  be  accomplished.  The  dis¬ 
mayed  owner  stopped  the  work  with 
this  single  tree.  He  could  no  longer 
witness  the  so-called  butchery  of  his 
beloved  trees,  although  I  think  that 
he  and  everyone  present  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  good  practice. 

We  now  witness  the  high  power 
tank  machines  forcing  out  a  fine 
spray  or  mist  of  chemical  and  specu¬ 
late  if  thorough  coverage  is  being 
given  the  interior  of  a  densely  foli- 
aged  apple  tree  and  whether  or  not 
it  spreads  through  the  topmost  limbs 
where  the  finest,  highly  colored  fruit 
is  found.  We  once  visited  a  10-acre 
orchard  sheared  almost  to  poles  and 
almost  all  of  the  fruit  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  readily  available  for 
spraying,  thinning  and  picking.  A 
much  larger  plot  adjoining  was  set 
along  the  same  plan  and  we  shall 
watch  with  great  interest  the  result 
of  this  planting. 

And  now  the  writer  wonders  why 
not  have  another  system  of  orchard 
practice  to  fit  in  with  the  thorough 
spraying  and  finer  coloring  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  higher  market  require¬ 
ments?  Why  not  set  the  trees  25  to 
30  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  rows  closer  together  than  the 
long  established  40  feet,  so  that  both 
sides  of  the  high  pressure  sprayer  be 
employed  at  one  time.  Prune  the 
trees  right  from  the  beginning  al¬ 
most  flat,  espalier  style,  to  be  quick¬ 
ly  pruned  and  so  that  the  fruit  may  be 
readily  seen  for  thinning  and  pick¬ 
ing.  resulting  in  high  color.  Then  we 
can  develop  the  three-level  platform 
and  maybe  air  tube  pressure  pickers, 
with  baffles  inside  to  ease  the  fruit 
clown  into  a  foam  rubber  receptacle 
below.  Maybe  we  will  need  some 
quickly  rotating  rubber  fingers  in 
the  upper  end  of  each  tube.  A  gang 
of  six  men,  three  on  each  side, 
should  do  a  tremendous  job  of  har¬ 
vesting. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  need  a  wall 
or  building  for  espalier  support? 
Why  not  a  couple  of  wires  stretched 
the  length  of  the  row  while  the  trees 
are  young  and  forming? 

Walter  A.  Withrow 

Connecticut 


The  man  who  does  not  do  more 
work  than  he  is  paid  for  isn’t  worth 
what  he  gets.  —  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE 

RED  BARN 

OWEN 
PENFIELD 
^  FOX 


You’ll  get  more  with  the 


NEW  OLIVER  TWINE-TIE  BALER 


Here’s  a  baler  that  pays  off  anywhere: 
the  new  Oliver  Model  50.  Its  low 
price  makes  it  a  perfect  buy  for  the 
average-sized  farm.  And  the  larger 
farm!  Well,  up  to  9  tons  an  hour  is 
no  small  quantity!  What’s  more,  the 
model  50  costs  less  to  operate — with 
separate  engine  or  power  take-off. 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  bales 
counts,  too  —  and  that’s  another 
place  this  new  Oliver  shines.  To  save 
leaves  (and  proteins)  it  treats  the 
hay  gently  from  windrow  to  bale. 
No  extra  handling.  No  winding 
around  corners  on  the  way  to  the 
bale  chamber.  No  place  for  those 
valuable  leaves  to  squeeze  out. 

Look  at  the  finished  bale  and  you’ll 
see  it’s  made  of  separate,  even  slices; 
they  come  apart  easily  at  feeding 
time. 

Find  out  all  about  the  Model  50 
from  your  Oliver  Dealer  and  while 
you’re  there,  get  the  details  on  other 
Oliver  hay  tools  as  well.  The  355 
mower  that  cuts  30  to  40  acres  a  day 
and  gives  you  speedy  hook-ups  plus 
the  agility  of  three-point  hitch  opera¬ 
tion.  Close-coupled  22-B — best 
trailing  mower  of  them  all — makes 
square  corners,  cuts  closer  in  any 
field.  And,  clean,  fast  raking... 
neater  windrows  are  yours  with  the 
No.  2  four-bar  side  rake.  For  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  on  hay  tools,  write; 
The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


No.  355  three-point  hitch  mower. 


No.  2  four-bar  side-delivery  rake. 


ft  FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


No.  22-B  mower. 


April  2,  1955 
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fungus 

diseases 


KNOCKS  OUT 
major 


Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  and  brown  rot  blossom  blight  of 
peaches  and  many  other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also 
controlled.  Its  added  advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of 
use,  high  compatibility  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  harm 
pollen  and  bees  nor  affect  fWor  and  odor  of  crops.  Write  for 
Phygon  Orchard  Bulletin  232. 

Says  progressive  Michigan  grower  A.  J.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  of 
Schaefer  Orchards : 

“We  have  used  Phygon-XL  for  4  years  now,  not  only  as 
a  dilute  spray  but  in  4X  concentration  and  in  dust 
form.  It  has  given  us  very  good  control  of  scab . . .  dur¬ 
ing  severe  scab  conditions.  It’s  also  economical  to  use.55 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


4X  Naugatuck  Chemical 


MAUCATLC* 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


PORTABLE  SPRINKLE 

engineered -fo 
your  needs/ 

Avoid  costly  mistakes  !  Your  experienced 
Shur-Rane  Dealer  has  the  most  highly 
developed  system  on  the  market  today ! 

★  Backed  by  a  large,  reliable  manufacturer! 

★  Easy  to  finance  ★  Parts  and  service  always 
available!  ★  Complete.  No  “extras”  to  buy! 
SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  Dc-pt  L 
Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Box  145,  San  Jose  i,  Calif. 


ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK 
Patchogue 

Long  Island,  New  York 


Peck  Pump  &  Equipment  Co. 

Delmar 

New  York 


To  insure  good  stands  of  corn 
and  beans ,  now  is  the  time  for 
action  to  guard  against  the 

Seed  Corn  Maggot 


When  early  planted  seed  fail  to 
sprout,  or  come  up  looking  stunted, 

|  weak  and  sickly,  you  can  just  about 
i  bet  on  having  seed  corn  maggots  in 
!  your  field.  Pale  or  dirty-colored, 
yellowish-white  maggots  burrowing 
in  the  seed  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  You  will  notice  that  injured 
plants  which  come  up  will  soon  die. 

Almost  every  year,  this  insect 
causes  some  injury  to  beans,  corn, 
squash,  cucumbers,  pumpkins  and 
several  other  corps  all  over  the 
United  States  and  most  of  Canada. 
Some  years  the  damage  will  hardly 
be  noticed;  other  years  there  will  be 
heavy  losses  from  the  destruction  of 
germinating  seed. 

Usually  the  worst  injury  occurs 
in  wet,  cold  seasons — the  kind  of 
season  when  you  think  you  are  hav¬ 
ing  enough  trouble  with  the  weather 
with o tit  having  to  contend  with  in¬ 
sects.  The  flies  prefer  moist  soil  for 
egg-laying  and  they  are  attracted  to 
newly-plowed  land  where  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  soil. .  These  eggs 
are  usually  placed  near  decaying 
vegetable  matter  or  on  the  seed,  or 
even  on  the  very  young  plants. 

!  Freshly  turned-under  cover  crops 
are  especially  attractive  to  the  flies 
for  egg-laying.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
few  days,  usually  two  to  four,  even 
|  though  the  temperature  is  down  as 
low  as  50  degrees  F.  The  small  white 
maggots,  emerging  from  the  eggs, 
j  feed  and  develop  on  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter,  or  on  your  seeds  if  they 
are  handy. 

No  one  can  tell  how  much  damage 
seed  corn  maggots  will  cause  this 
year  but,  remember,  there  is  noth- 
!  ing  you  can  do  to  control  them  after 
the  seed  is  planted.  Now,  therefore, 
is  the  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
maggot  control,  because  it  is  possible 
to  get  good  stands  of  corn,  beans  and 
other  crops  by  controlling  this  pest. 

'  Your  county  agent  will  advise 
about  maggot-free  dates  for  your 
area,  and  it  would  be  best  to  plant 
!  during  the  designated  period  if  you 
can.  These  dates  vary  from  year  to 
!  year,  depending  on  the  development 
j  of  the  insect  in  the  field.  Where  you 
have  had  trouble,  it  will  pay  to  fit 
!  your  land  early  and  make  sure  that 
!  all  manure  and  vegetable  matter  is 
plowed  under;  then  it  will  have  time 
to  decay  before  the  seeds  are  planted. 
Shallow  planting  for  quick  emer¬ 
gence  of  plants  also  helps  prevent 
!  injury. 

In  addition  to  planting  dates  and 
early  preparation  of  land,  seed  treat¬ 
ments  with  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  are  very  good  insurance  against 
maggot  injury  and  seed  decay  or¬ 
ganisms.  Sometimes  you  can  buy 
seed  already  treated,  but  it  is  best 
to  treat  them  yourself  so  you  will 
know  just  how  well  the  job  is  done. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  job.  An  insecti¬ 
cide  and  a  fungicide  are  combined 
in  a  powder  form  and  a  sticking  so¬ 
lution  is  added  to  it.  The  result  is  a 
slurry  that  is  poured  over  the  seed 
and  then  stirred  until  each  seed  is 
uniformly  eoated. 

Aidrin,  chlordane,  dieldrin,  hepta- 
chlor  and  lindane  are  insecticides 
that  will  protect  seed  against  mag¬ 
got  attack,  and  Arasan  SF  or  cap- 
tan  are  fungicides  which  will  protect 
the  seed  from  disease  organisms. 
A  Methocel  solution  will  stick  these 
materials  to  the  seed.  You  can  buy 
your  ingredients  and  prepare  your 
own  slurry  for  seed  treatments,  or 
you  can  get  ready-prepared  mixtures. 
Follow  directions  on  the  label  if  you 
buy  a  ready-prepared  slurry  mixture, 
such  as  DuPont  2  E  D  or  Ortho  Seed 
Guard,  from  your  seed  dealer. 

Here  is  how  you  should  go  about 


mixing  and  applying  your  own 
slurry  for  seed  treatments. 

The  Four  per  cent  Methocel  So¬ 
lution.  —  Methyl  cellulose,  sold 
under  their  trade  name  “Methocel”, 
comes  in  both  fiber  and  powdered 
forms  (ask  for  c.  p.  s.  —  viscosity 
type).  Add  one-third  pound  of 
Methocel  to  one  quart  of  hot  water, 
just  below  the  boiling  point.  Stir 
well  and  let  it  soak  for  20  to  30 
minutes.  Then  add  three  quarts  of 
cold  water  to  make  one  gallon  of  so¬ 
lution.  Stir  until  it  is  smooth,  and 
continue  stirring  occasionally  as  the 
solution  cools.  For  larger  quantities, 
increase  the  amounts  of  water  and 
Methocel  accordingly.  Figure  on 
using  a  half  pint  of  the  solution  for 
each  bushel  of  bean  or  corn  seed 
you  have  to  treat,  and  then  make  a 
little  extra  when  you  are  mixing, 
just  in  case  you  spill  some  of  it  later. 
Store  the  Methocel  solution  in  con¬ 
tainers  with  tight  fitting  lids  so  it 
won’t  dry  out  before  being  used. 

Preparation  of  Slurry.  —  Use  one 
ounce  of  any  one  of  the  following 
insecticide  formulations  for  each 
bushel  of  seed  to  be  treated:  aidrin, 
25  per  cent  wettable  powder;  chlor¬ 
dane,  50  per  cent  wettable  powder; 
dieldrin,  25  per  cent  wettable  pow¬ 
der;  lindane,  25  per  cent  wettable 
powder;  or  you  can  use  a  50  per 
cent  heptachlor  wettable  powder  at 
the  rate  of  1.5  ounces  per  bushel  of 
seed.  Use  1.3  ounces  of  Arasan  S  F 
or  captan  fungicide  for  each  bushel 
of  seed. 

When  you  weigh  out  the  insecti¬ 
cide  or  fungicide,  just  increase  the 
amounts  of  each  in  accordance  to 
the  number  of  bushels  of  seed  you 
have  to  treat.  Only  wettable  powder 
formulations  of  insecticides  should 
be  used.  Put  the  insecticide  and 
fungicide  in  a  closed  container  and 
shake  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  add  your  four-per-eent 
Methocel  solution  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  pint  for  each  bushel  of  seed  to 
be  treated  and  you  will  have  a  slurry. 
Stir  the  slurry  until  it  is  smooth. 

Treatment  of  Seed.  —  One  man 
can  treat  200  to  300-pound  batches  of 
seed  in  15  minutes  or  less  for  each 
batch  if  he  is  doing  it  outdoors  or 
has  good  air  circulation  in  a  room. 
First,  place  the  seed  in  a  flattened 
pile  on  clean,  smooth  flooring  or  a 
tarpaulin.  Then,  distribute  the  slurry 
mixture  evenly  over  the  seed.  Put  on 
just  a  little  over  half  a  pint  of  slurry 
for  each  bushel  of  seed  being 
treated.  Rake  the  seed  immediately 
to  distribute  the  slurry.  Shovel  the 
seeds  occasionally  to  turn  over  those 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Keep  rak¬ 
ing  and  shoveling  until  all  of  the 
seed  is  dry. 

Seed  may  be  treated  several 
months  before  planting  time  with¬ 
out  affecting  germination.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  store  treated  seed  in  a  cool 
place,  at  temperatures  of  70  degrees 
F.,  or  lower.  Higher  storage  tempera¬ 
tures  may  greatly  reduce  the  via¬ 
bility  of  seed. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  go  ahead  and 
treat  your  seed  now,  before  the  rush 
of  planting  time.  Then  you  will  have 
that  extra  insurance  for  good  stands 
of  corn  and  beans  right  on  the  seed. 

-  Rudolph  G.  Strong 
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Bumblebees  and  Red 
Clover 

The  value  of  red  clover  as  a  fodder 
crop  has  been  well  established,  and 
it  is  generally  known  that  its  roots 
bear  nodules  in  which  bacteria  multi¬ 
ply  and  convert  nitrogen  from  the 
air  into  nitrates  for  the  soil.  This 
means  that  clover  not  only  produces 
excellent  feed  for  cattle,  but  also 
enriches  the  earth  it  grows  in.  It  is 
generally  known,  too,  that  both 
honey  bees  and  bumblebees  gather 
nectar  and  pollen  from  flowers.  In 
doing  this  they  fertilize  the  flowers 
so  that  they  bear  reproductive  seed. 
But  the  honey  bee,  unfortunately, 
has  a  short  tongue  and  cannot  reach 
deeply  enough  into  the  large  red 
clover  flower  to  do  this.  Its  tongue  is 


The  reason  some  stands  of  red  clover 
die  out  is  a  shortage  of  bumblebees. 
They  can  properly  fertilize  the  blos¬ 
soms;  other  bees  have  too  short 
tongues. 

quite  long  enough,  nevertheless,  to 
pollinate  the  small  species  of  clover 
such  as  the  common  white  or  Dutch. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bumblebee 
has  a  long  tongue,  and  it  easily  fertil¬ 
izes  the  red  clover  floret.  Conse¬ 
quently,  red  clover  is  rarely  fertil¬ 
ized  by  anything  other  than  the 
bumblebee.  In  large  plantings  there 
are  not  enough  bumblebees  around 
to  do  the  job.  Consequently,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  plants  is  fertilized  and  the 
red  clover  dies  out.  The  clover  root 
borer,  acid  soil,  poor  seed  and  winter 
killing  will,  of  course,  also  result  in 
the  early  running  out  of  red  clover 
stands. 

The  bumblebee-clover  situation 
was  bad  enough  abroad  to  attract  the 
attention  of  scientists  in  England 
and  Sweden.  And  it  was  discovex-ed 
there  that  the  shortage  of  bumble¬ 
bees  is  lax'gely  due  to  a  lack  of  nest¬ 
ing  places.  It  was  further  found  that 
such  places  are  provided  by  aban¬ 
doned  field  mice  nests.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  fact  was  discovered  that,  in 
areas  where  i’ed  clover  died  out, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  bumblebee 
nests  because  there  was  a  shoi’tage  of 
field  mice.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  best  control  method  was  thi'ee- 
fold:  first,  to  allow  some  reseeding 
of  red  clover,  i.  e.  not  to  cut  it  for 
hay  too  early;  second,  to  cut  higher 
and  leave  a  longer  stubble  to  save 
field  mice  nests  from  the  mower  and 
reaper;  and  last,  to  seed  stands  of 
red  clover  throughout  the  whole 
farm  acreage  so  as  to  give  good  cover 
and  food  for  the  field  mice  and, 
as  a  later  result,  additional  aban¬ 
doned  nests  for  the  homes  of  bumble¬ 
bees.  Harry  Haas 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Farm  Wood  Ci*ops, 
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Practical  Field  Ci’op  Pi'oduction, 
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Developing  Farm  Wood  Ci'ops, 
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Soils  and  Fertilizers, 
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New  s-sp“°  transmission 

New  LIVE  POWER  TAKE-OFF* 
New  REST-0-R'DE  SEAT 


...AND  MUCH  MORE! 


Wherever  farmers  gather,  the 
talk  quickly  swings  to  the  new, 
powerful  800  Ford  Tractor. 
They  nod  with  approval  when 
its  stepped-up  work  power  is 
mentioned  — the  way  it  pulls 
three  plows  with  ease,  doing 
six  days’  work  in  four. 
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NEW 

FORD  600  TRACTORS 

Ail  of  Ford's  Fine  Features  in 
2-Plow  Power 


Two  models  are  available  with  5- 
speed  transmission.  One  model  has 
Live  PTO  as  standard  equipment. 
All  three  models  of  the  600  series 
Ford  Tractors  have  the  many  plus 
features  you  expect  from  Ford— 
at  a  low  price. 


T 


And,  farmers  with  an  eye  for  convenience 
and  comfort  are  quick  to  praise  the  new 
Rest-O-Ride  seat .  . .  new  5-speed  transmission 
.  .  .  new  “Tailored  Traction”  with  exclusive 
Ford  “Vari-Weight”  system  .  .  .  famous 
Proof-Meter  .  .  .  and  a  number  of  other  Ford 
Tractor  advantages  that  help  make  farming 
far  easier  than  ever  before. 

LOW  COST,  TOO 

Best  of  all,  they  find  the  powerful  new  800  Ford 
Tractor  is  an  exceptional  power  buy.  Not  only 
is  it  priced  low;  it  is  also  thrifty  to  operate. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  bargain  buy  in 
3-plow  tractor  power  and  performance,  be 
sure  to  see  and  try  the  new  800  Ford  Tractor. 
Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


*Standard  equipment  on  Model  860 
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SETS  MORE  DONE...  AT  LOWER  COST 
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this  faster, easier  way 


With  today’s 
weed-killing 
Chemicals  and  a 
Myers  power 
sprayer,  you  can 
have  fast,  sure  and 
economicalweedcontrol  in  row- 
crops  like  corn.  You  can  save 
time  and  labor  too.  Spraying  is 
more  effective  than  cultivating, 
so  fewer  days  of  spraying  are 
required  to  get  better  weed  con¬ 
trol.  The  Myers  GP  Sprayer  is 
available  i  n  two-  or  four-wheeled 
or  skid-mounted  models  with 
engine  or  PTO  drive. 


Good  pastures  can 
help  you  cut  live¬ 
stock  feed  bills  dras- 
tically  and  make 
dairying  or  raising 
beef  cattle  more 
D“-A|*  profitable.  Regular 

PTO  Pump  1  .  ® 

spraying  of  grass¬ 
lands  with  a  Myers  Mighty  Mite 
Power  Sprayer  is  an  effective 
means  of  keeping  weeds  and 
brush  from  choking  out  grasses 
and  legumes.  Equipped  with  a 
new  Myers  Du- All  PTO  Pump, 
the  Mighty  Mite  can  be  used  for 
a  great  many  field-spraying  jobs. 
Fitted  with  a  gun  kit,  it  can  be 
used  for  livestock  spraying,  too. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME 
OF  YOUR  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER. 


Myers 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATS*  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-4,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Electric  Generating  Plants 

What  they  can  do  on  the  farm  and 
which  ones  fit  various  farm  purposes. 

By  PETER  NEVALDINE 


ITH  the  almost  universal 
availability  of  electricity 
in  all  but  the  most  remote 
of  rural  areas,  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  farm 
business  has  become  large¬ 
ly,  or  wholly,  dependent 
on  a  reliable  supply  of  electric 
energy.  In  spite  of  the  precautions 
and  excellent  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  maintained  by  all  public 
utilities,  there  are  times  when  com¬ 
mercial  power  may  become  unavail¬ 
able  for  periods  of  time  ranging 
from  a  few  minutes  to  several  days, 
in  rare  instances. 

The  effect  of  a  power  failure  may 
produce  only  inconvenience,  due  to 
lack  of  illumination,  or  serious  hard- 


Driven  by  tractor  poiver,  this  elec¬ 
tric  plant  generates  3,000  watts. 


ship  and  even  financial  loss,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  degree  of  electrification 
of  each  business.  Whei'e  large  re¬ 
frigerators,  food  freezers,  milking 
machines,  oil  burners,  greenhouses, 
and  incubators  are  involved,  a  pro¬ 
longed  power  failure  can  become 
serious. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasonably  priced  electric  gener¬ 
ating  plants  available  to  cope  with 
any  emergency.  In  fact,  where  no 
commercial  power  is  available,  re¬ 
liable  generating  plants  can  be  used 
as  the  sole  source  of  electric  power. 
However,  for  reasons  of  economy, 
flexibility  and  dependability,  com¬ 
mercial  power,  if  available  at  all,  is 
usually  preferable  to  a  generating 
plant. 

The  types  of  models  available,  and 
the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended 
are  as  follows: 

Manual  Starting  —  A  plant  which 
has  to  be  started  either  by  pulling 
a  rope  or  turning  a  crank  whenever 
the  system  is  to  be  operated. 

Electric  Starting  —  A  plant  that 
has  a  battery  and  starting  motor, 
similar  to  a  self  starter  on  a  car, 
which  is  started  by  pressing  a  button 
mounted  on  a  panel  on  the  set. 

Remote  Starting  —  Similar  to 
electric  starting,  except  that  push 
buttons  can  be  located  at  a  number 
of  places  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  plant. 

Automatic  Starting  —  A  system 
that  automatically  starts  up  when  a 


The  3,500-watt ,  115 -volt  heavy  duty 
plant  above  is  cooled  by  ivater. 


light  or  appliance  switch  is  turned 
on  and  shuts  down  when  the  last 
switch  is  turned  off.  This  type  of 
plant  is  necessary  whenever  refriger¬ 
ators,  freezers,  oil  burners  and  other 
automatically  started  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  are  used;  otherwise  .  the 
plant  would  have  to  run  24  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  supply  power  when 
these  appliances  demand  it. 

Automatic  Line  Transfer  —  This 
type  of  plant  automatically  discon¬ 
nects  the  main  power  switch,  in  the 
event  of  a  power  failure,  and  con¬ 
nects  the  plant  to  the  electrical 
system.  This  type  of  plant  usually  has 
to  be  larger  than  the  other  types  as 
it  must  be  capable  of  operating  all 
of  the  equipment  that  is  connected 
to  the  system  at  the  time  of  power 
failure.  However,  the  size  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  selecting  and  connecting 
a  transfer  panel  only  to  the  circuits  | 
which  must  be  operated. 

Standby  Plants  —  These  are 
plants  designed  to  be  used  only  dur¬ 
ing  power  failures,  or  in  remote 
places,  usually  for  a  few  hours  or  a 
few  days  a  year.  They  are  of  light¬ 
weight  construction,  usually  portable, 
and  can  be  used  to  operate  electric 
saws,  drills  and  other  power  appli¬ 
ances  in  remote  areas,  in  addition 
to  emergency  service  in  event  of 
power  failure. 

Heavy  Duty  Plants  —  Where 
commercial  power  is  not  available, 
heavy  duty  plants  can  be  used  as  the 
sole  supply.  These  are  much  sturdier 
and  heavier  than  the  standby  models 
and  are  designed  for  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year. 

There  is  also  a  choice  of  three 
types  of  plants,  depending  on  the 
service  required.  The  most  common 
type  would  be  the  115-volt  alternat- 


This  air-cooled  Diesel  electric  plant 
has  a  5,000 -watt  capacity. 


ing  current  plant.  Models  supplying 
dual  voltage,  115-230  volts  alternating 
current,  are  also  available.  Direct 
current  plants  operating  at  115  volts 
to  be  connected  directly  to  the  wir¬ 
ing  system  are  likewise  available, 
though  not  as  common  as  the  AC 
plants.  Then  there  are  direct  current 
32-volt  plants  for  battery  charging, 
although  these  plants  usually  are 
more  expensive  in  first  cost  due  to 
the  cost  of  the  batteries.  As  a  gener¬ 
al  rule,  115- volt  systems  are  to  be 
preferred  to  battery  plants  inas¬ 
much  as  115-volt  appliances  are  more 
widely  available  and  usually  are 
cheaper  than  32-volt  appliances. 

In  addition,  individual  electric 
generators  are  manufactured  which 
are  designed  to  be  driven  by  a  trac¬ 
tor.  This  is  probably  the  cheapest  in 
first  cost,  but  it  does  involve  the  use 
of  a  tractor,  lining  it  up,  placing 
belts,  etc.,  and  voltage  may  fluctuate 
quite  a  bit  unless  the  tractor  is 
equipped  with  a  specially  designed, 
accurate  speed  governor.  Also,  in 
order  to  operate  the  tractor  at  its 
most  efficient  speed,  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  pulley 


SAVE  THAT  SILO 

— save  money,  too 

If  your  present  wood  stave  silo  is  out 
of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  col-  ] 
lapsed — you  can  still  .  .  . 

Rebuild  your  Wood  Stave  Silo 
the  CRAINELOX  way 

1.  Use  the  good  material  in  your 
present  silo — for  economy. 

2.  Silafelt — for  insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  ’’wrap-around” 

— for  strength,  added  insulation 
and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  j 
stronger  and  warmer  than  ever — - 
and  no  more  hoops  to  bother  with!  | 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

Rebuilding  ...  or  for  a  new  silo — 
Crainelox  can  save  you  real  money. 
Write  for  full  details  .  .  . 


Craine,  Inc.,  415  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.V. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


Planning 


i  install  a  new 
water  pump  or  replace  your  old  one? 
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Then  you’ll  certainly  want  to  check 
the  advantages  of  a  modern,  high- 
capacity,  ’'huilt-for-a-lifetime’’  SUMO 
SUBMERSIBLE  —  the  pump  that’s 
brought  added  comfort  and  extra 
savings  to  thousands  of  home-owners. 

You'll  like  its  many  conveniences. 
It's  popularly  priced  —  it  runs  com¬ 
pletely  inside  the  well  -  needs  no 
pump  house -is  simpler,  less  costly 
to  install  and  operate.  It  fits  the 
smallest  wells  —  and  gives  years  of 
continuous  maintenance-free  service. 
SUM0S  are  made  by  the  only  pump 
manufacturer  to  specialize  100% 
on  submersibles  —  a  fact  which  as¬ 
sures  you  of  getting  the  very  best 
for  your  specific  needs. 

Write  for  FREE  bulletin.  Oept-B 
Sumo  Pumps,  Inc.,  308  Atlantic  St., 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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SUBMERSIBLE 

WATER  PUMPS 


Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  N  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
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sizes  on  both  the  tractor  and  the 

generator. 

If  a  plant  is  selected  large  enough 
to  operate  all  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  available,  the  plant  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  excessive  both  in  size  and 
cost.  Fortunately,  it  is  usually  not 
necessary  to  operate  all  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  during  a  power 
failure.  It  may  be  somewhat  incon¬ 
venient,  but  it  is  often  possible  to 
disconnect  the  electric  water  heater, 
electric  range,  refrain  from  using- 
appliances  such  as  electric  irons, 
coffee  makers,  washing  machines, 
and  unnecessary  lights. 

The  first  step  in  sizing  a  plant, 
then,  is  to  determine  what  lamps  and 


This  5,000 -ivatt,  115/230 -volt  portable 
generator  'weighs  228  pounds. 


equipment  must  be  operated.  From 
the  name  plate  on  these  appliances, 
or  from  the  size  lamps  used,  the 
total  wattage  required  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  When  sizing  motors,  re¬ 
member  that  they  require  from  two 
to  three  or  more  times  as  much 
power  to  start  as  it  takes  to  keep 
them  running.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  determine  the  size  of  plant  neces¬ 
sary,  multiply  the  wattage  rating  of 
the  largest  motor  by  about  2.5  to  3, 
and  add  the  running  watts  of  all 
other  motors  and  equipment  that 
will  be  used.  By  selecting  a  plant 
about  25  per  cent  larger  than  this 
figure,  motors  will  start  easier  and 
additional  capacity  is  available  for 
unforeseen  equipment. 

Table  I  lists  the  approximate  re¬ 
quired  wattage  of  common  electrical 
appliances. 

After  the  type  and  size  have  been 
selected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  fuel  to  be  used.  Gasoline, 


kerosene,  natural  or  bottled  gas,  and 
in  the  larger  sizes  (usually  10,000 
watts  and  more)  diesel  oil  can  be 
used. 

In  order  that  the  plant  may  be 
started  easily  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so,  it  is  good  practice  to  start 
it  up  at  least  once  a  week  and  oper¬ 
ate  it  for  15-30  minutes.  This  should 
be  done  whether  there  is  an  emer¬ 
gency  or  not. 

The  cost  of  a  generating  plant  de¬ 
pends  on  the  type  of  starting  se¬ 
lected,  such  as  manual  starting,  re¬ 
mote  starting,  automatic  transfer, 
etc.,  on  the  size,  and  whether  they 
are  for  standby  or  continuous  ser¬ 
vice.  In  any  event  the  larger  the 
plant,  the  cheaper  it  costs  for  each 
unit  of  power.  Thus,  if  a  given  plant 
costs  $500,  a  plant  twice  as  large 
might  only  cost  $600. 

Table  II  shows  the  approximate 
prices  of  certain  representative  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  plant 
and  accessories,  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  must  be  added  and  may  involve 
only  a  couple  of  dollars  for  a  port¬ 
able  plant  to  a  considerable  amount 
for  an  automatic  transfer  type.  In 
any  event,  the  installation  cost  will 
have  to  be  determined  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  project. 

Table  III  gives  average  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  of  generating  plants  as 
supplied  by  one  manufacturer. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  table’s 
figures  that  it  costs  much  less  to 
operate  a  diesel  plant  than  a  gasoline 
plant  due  to  smaller  fuel  consumption 
and  the  cheaper  price  of  this  fuel 
per  gallon.  However,  diesel  plants 
are  much  heavier  and  cost  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  gasoline  type. 

A  word  of  caution  in  the  use  of 
generating  plants  is  in  order.  First, 
always  disconnect  the  main  service 
switch  before  connecting  the  plant 
to  your  wiring  system;  otherwise 
your  voltage  will  be  stepped  up  by 
the  power  company  transformers 
and  place  a  dangerously  high  voltage 
on  the  transmission  lines  endanger¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  maintenance  men  re¬ 
pairing  the  lines.  For  this  reason  a 
double  throw-switch  should  be  used 
as  the  main  service  switch.  Secondly, 
whenever  using  a  gasoline  plant,  use 
rigid  or  flexible  tubing  to  pipe  the 
exhause  fumes  out-of-doors,  or  use 
the  plant  in  a  well  ventilated  room. 
If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  danger 
of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 


Table  1 

Approximate  Wattage  Required  by  Appliances 

Starting 

Electric  motors 

Vi  horsepower  .  750 

Vs  horsepower  . 1000 

xk  horsepower  . 7 . .  1200 

%  horsepower  .  2000 

1  horsepower  . 2700 

Electric  iron  . 

Toaster  . 

Electric  heater  . 

Radio  . 

Incandescent  (ordinary)  lamp  bulbs  . 

Fluorescent  bulbs  . 

Vacuum  cleaner  . 

Electric  drill  . 


Table  II 


Costs  and  Data  of  Alternating  Current  Plants 


Watts  Output 

Starting 

Method 

Voltage 

Cooling 

Net  Weight 
Ranges 

1000 

manual 

115 

air 

70-195 

1000 

remote 

115 

aii- 

120-210 

1500 

manual 

115 

air 

110-230 

1500 

automatic 

115 

aff¬ 

135-250 

2500 

manual 

115-230 

air 

135-360 

3500 

manual 

115-230 

aff¬ 

305-590 

5000 

manual 

115-230 

air 

220-850 

5000 

automatic 

115-230 

aii- 

550-850 

10000 

automatic 

115-230 

air 

750-1000 

Table  III 


Running 


350 
400 
600 
800 
1100 
1000 
500-1000 
1000-1350 
50-150 
25-300 
10-40  (ea.) 
300-750 
200-500 


Price 

Ranges 

$235  to  400 
325  to  460 
300  to  525 
350  to  620 
375  to  575 
615  to  865 
850  to  1025 
950  to  1100 
1050  to  1450 


Average  Fuel  Consumption  of  Electric  Plants 
Gasoline  —  Pints  Per  Hour 


.  Size 

'A  load 

Zz  load 

%  load 

Full  load 

500  watts  'AC-DC 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1000  watts  AC-DC 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1500  watts  AC-DC 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3500  watts  AC 

3.8 

4.5 

5.2 

5.9 

5000  watts  AC-DC 

4.4 

5.2 

6.0 

6.8 

10000  watts  AC-DC 

10.2 

11.8 

14.3 

15.0 

Diesel  —  Pints 

Per  Hour 

10000  watts  AC-DC 

5.8 

7.4 

8.8 

10.2 

15000  watts  AC-DC 

6.5 

8.5 

10.9 

14.2 

30000  watts  AC 

12.8 

16.1 

20.3 

25.5 

APril  2,  1955 
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pixT  onb  Mechanical  Stonepicker 


is  a  two-wheeled  implement  pulled  by  any  two-plow 
tractor.  It  requires  no  power  take-off,  no  hydraulic 
mechanism.  Pixtone  increases  productivity  by  clearing 
2  to  4  acres  per  day  of  stones,  measuring  from 
iVz  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 

New  Sinclair  POWER-X  Gasoline. . . 

is  power-primed  with  rocket  fuel  — the  same  mighty  fuel 
used  in  V-2  rockets!  Try  a  tankful  in  your  tractor,  truck 
or  car  and  get  plenty  of  extra  power  at  the  touch  of 
your  toe.  Important,  too,  power-x  contains  Sinclair’s 
exclusive  rust  inhibitor,  RD-119®  to  protect  your 
equipment  against  fuel  system  rust.  Power  up  with 
povver-x  today  and  feel  the  difference.  Phone 
your  local  Sinclair  Representative  or  fill  up  at  your 
local  Sinclair  Dealer’s  Station. 

SINCLAIR 


■Him 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  - 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT.  freight 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves* real  PREPAID 

money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  m48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  N.  J. 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

&  ACCESSORIES, 


Factory  Prices 


OFFER  A:  Compressor,  2x1  S'; .  2.8  CFM,  with  fan 

cooling  fly  wheel,  piston  type,  3  rings,  positive  lub¬ 
rication,  air  tank  6V'2"k20",  two  1/4"  openings,  1" 
inspection  plug,  mounting  brackets  and  carrying 
handle  for  stationary  or  portable  use,  utility  bracket, 
check  valve,  belt  and  pulley,  safety  valve,  air  gauge, 
globe  valve,  20  ft.  air  hose,  tubing  with  flared  fit¬ 
tings.  1/4"  tee-4 -way  cross,  air  chuck,  4  nipples.  Com¬ 
plete  outfit  as  described  and  illustrated,  wt.  34  lbs., 
regular  885  value,  (motor  required  Vi  of  4/3  h.p.l 

FACTORY  PRICE  . $3950 

OFFER  B:  Same  as  Offer  A,  but  with  2V£x2  compres¬ 
sor,  4.8  CFM,  wt.  42  lbs.  (motor  required  $4850 
1/2  or  H.P.)  regular  $110  value .  -r-rv 

Complete  outfit,  tank  and  accessories  $2175 

shown  above,  less  compressor  (wt.  20  lbs.).  .  . 

Tank  also  sold  separately,  wt.  12  lbs.  ...  $9^5 

Air  on  wheels,  larger  sizes.  Free  folder. 

Order  from  this  ad.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee. 
F.O.B.  Chicago.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ILLINOIS  RfflFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

X831  S.  State  St.,  Dept.  |2  Chicago  16,  III. 
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New  Holland  harvests  standing  crops  in  one  fast  operation. 

Direct-Cut 

your  thickest,  tallest  crop  ! 


A  New  Holland  easily  handles 
any  forage  chopping  job 

Name  any  forage  crop  —  alfalfa, 
soybeans,  sudan  grass,  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum.  A  New  Holland  chops  them  all, 
ta1!,  thick,  tangled,  even  blown  down. 

Versatility  is  the  secret  of  this 
forage  harvester!  You  can  chop  any 
length  from  }%"  to  4f4".  Use  1,  2,  3„ 
4,  or  6  knife  settings  to  tit  individual 
crop  and  powTer  requirements.  Your 
choice  of  windrow,  row  crop  or  direct 
cut  attachments. 

Is  it  easy  to  run?  Sure  is.  One 
lever  controls  the  feed  table — start, 
stop,  or  reverse — right  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  seat.  Patented  anti-clogging  Flo- 
Trac  Feed  keeps  constant  control  of 
light  or  heavy  material. 


“I  grow  a  variety  of  crops  on  my 

grassland  acreage,”  says  C.  C. 
Becker,  Alhambra,  Illinois. 
“Brome,  alfalfa,  timothy,  ladino, 
red  clover  and  sudan  grass.  That 
means  quite  a  range  of  different 
chopping  requirements,  but  my 
New  Holland  Forage  Harvester 
with  direct-cut  attachment 
handles  them  all  as  easy  and  neat 
as  you  please.  I  think  it’s  the 
best  piece  of  forage  equipment  I 
have  ever  owned.” 


Get  the  whole  story  from  your 
New  Holland  dealer.  He  carries  a 
complete  line  of  forage  harvesters — 
engine-powered  or  p.t.o. — and  for¬ 
age  blowers.  He’s  the  center  for  grass¬ 
land  information.  The  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation. 


Row  crop  attachment 

—up  to  24  tons 
an  hour. 


new  noiictnc  roroge 
Biower — up  to  36  tons 
of  grass,  48  tons  of 
corn  an  hour. 


Windrow  attach¬ 
ment — up  to  22 
tons  an  hour. 


i — ‘ — 7. - - - 1 

|  FREE!  We’d  like  to  send  you  a  16-page  book,  “Preservatives  Insure  I 
|  Your  Silage.”  Ask,  too,  for  free  catalog  and  field  demonstration.  I 
|  Write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1204  Elm  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  i 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


The  Future  for  Fruit 


POSSIBLE  “ROUGH”  YEAR  AHEAD 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  our 
marketing'  season  and  look  forward 
to  our  spring  work,  it  gives  me  a 
mixed-up  feeling  as  to  where  we 
go  from  here.  A  five  to  six  inch 
rainfall  after  approximately  six 
weeks  of  drouth  blew  up  the  crop  so 
that  earlier  estimates-  were  out  of 
line..  Then  we  had  a  hurricane  and 
that  disrupted  the  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  fruit.  From  all  reports  it  is 
stiil  disrupted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  too  many 
drops  and  poor  quality  apples  are 
pushed  on  the  market  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  when  we  should 
be  selling  first  quality  fruit  at  higher 
prices.  Some  of  the  poorest  should  be 
dumped  and  more  might  go  for  cider 
or  vinegar,  anything  to  stop  the  high 
percentage  of  low  quality  being  sold 
as  fresh  fruit. 

The  trade  and  the  processing  in¬ 
dustry  are  continually  calling  for 
better  quality,  which  is  readily  under¬ 
standable.  Most  growers  are  striving 
hard  to  meet- these  higher  standards. 
It  costs  extra  money  and  effort  to 
improve  quality  and  we  should  be 
paid  accordingly.  To  use  a  slang 
phrase-,  “let’s  face  it.”  We  all  have 
more  apples  below  U.  S.  No.  1,  2V2 
in.  quality,  then  we  like  to  admit. 
There  is  a  comparatively  high  cost 
wrapped  up  in  these  apples  and 
growers  need  a  fair  return  to  carry 
their  high  expense.  Just  a  little  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  Mr.  Processor,  but  we 
need  you  on  this  problem 

This  business  of  grading  and 
packing  apples  becomes  more  of  a 
probleip  as  the  trade  calls  for  all 
types  of  packages  from  field  crates 
to  three-pound  bags.  These  special 
type  packages,  such  as  tray  pack, 
special  cartons  and  bagging,  sell 
more  apples,  usually  at  a  higher 
price  when  relatively  few  operators 
pack  this  way,  but  in  a  glutted  mar¬ 
ket  the  extra  cost  squeeze  is  forced 
back  on  the  grower.  The  chain  stores 
and  most  other  stores  are  more  than 
willing  that  the  growers  do  the  pre¬ 
packaging.  The  burden  is  forced  on 
the  grower  who  often  is  not  in  a 
position  to  handle  this  time-consum¬ 
ing  operation.  It  isn’t  clear  at  the 
moment  whether  we  -will  have  to 
equip  ourselves  for  machine  grading 
and  bagging  or  that  we  may  develop 
some  other  method  of  having  fruit 
bagged  by  outside  interests. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  indi¬ 
cates  a  tougher  cost  squeeze  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  season  and  into  the 
next  unless  this  year’s  crop  is  short. 
The  grower’s  expenses  are  continu¬ 
ally  mounting.  I  sincerely  hope 
sometime  someone  will  design  a 
spray  rig  that  isn’t  streamlined  and 
that  has  enough  tough  metal  or 
wood,  properly  bolted  together,  so  it 
will  not  fall  apart  after  the  first  sea¬ 
son’s  use.  It  should  be  easy  to  climb 
on  the  sprayer  for  filling  and  ample 
space  should  be  provided  for  carry¬ 
ing  material  on  the  rig. 

The  whole  picture  looks  a  little 
rough  as  we  go  into  the  1955  season. 

Harold  R.  Hitchings 

Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  SOIL  FOR  BETTER  FRUIT 

The  bruising  problem  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  talked  about  more  often 
this  season  between  buyer  and  seller 
of  McIntosh  apples  than  ever  before. 
The  rains  which  followed  Hurricane 
Carol  started  a  belated  growth  in  or¬ 
chards  following  a  dry  Summer. 
Then  the  tenderized  fruit  was  picked 
during  hot  weather,  crammed  into 
storages,  some  of  which  had  been 
designed  to  cool  a  steady  inflow  of 
apples  of  early,  mid  and  late  season 
varieties  over  a  six  to  eight  weeks 
period.  Consequently,  the  fruit 
cooled  down  slowly,  ripening  unduly. 

A  more  serious  cause  and  more 
difficult  to  control  is  inherent  in  the 
soil  management  of  McIntosh  or¬ 


chards.  For  three  years  a  McIntosh 
quality  contest  was  held  at  the 
Kingston  fruit  meeting.  In  this  con¬ 
test  a  list  of  the  soil  management 
practices  was  given.  The  finest  fruits 
in  color,  flavor  and  texture  were  eon- 
sistently'grown  in  orchards  having  a 
soil  in  which  the  organic  level  had 
been  built  up  by  brought-in  mulches, 
and  often  animal  manures,  and  by 
leaving  the  mowings  lie.  In  several 
cases  the  light  tilling  of  soil,  already 
high  in  humus  but  lightly  mulched 
beneath  the  trees,  produced  prize 
fruit.  Samples  of  eacn  entrant,  kept 
in  pantry  temperatures,  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  prize  winners  kept 
firm  and  edible  long  after  the  non¬ 
winners  had  lost  condition  and  that 
the  non-winners  had  received  more 
rapidly-available  nitrogen  than  the 
winners.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  such  nitrogen  was  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  fertilizers  or  too 
much  mulch  or  manure,  tillage  or  a 
combination  of  them.  With  this  con¬ 
dition  of  short  keeping  and  less  flav¬ 
or  came  softness  of  flesh  and  green¬ 
ish  skin.  Such  fruit  is  easily,  visibly 
bruised. 

t 

The  fertilizer  recommendations  in 
our  states  have  indicated  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  finest  development 
of  McIntosh  (and  other)  apples  and 
consequently  an  unwillingness  to  be 
specific  in  describing  .the  use  of 
practices  and  materials  so  that  the 
inexperienced  grower  can  apply 
them  sucessfully.  Moreover,  too  often 
the  goal  set  by  which  best  results 
are  gauged  has  been  rapidity  of 
growth  of  tree  and  maximum  yield 
of  No.  1  and  Fancy  fruit,  rather  than 
the  public  and  the  market  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  fruit  and  the  reflected 
money  return  to  the  grower. 

A  study  of  orchards  which  produce 
the  prize  winners  indicates  clearly 
what  practices  contributed  to  make 
the  fruit  most  desirable  and  most 
profitable.  We  greatly  need  to  have 
a  comprehensive  study  made  of  such 
orchards.  Soil  samples  should  show 
soil  texture,  organic  content, 
amounts  of  needed  minerals  present, 
and  numbers,  kinds  and  position  of 
various  fungi  and  microbes  in  the 
soil.  Color  tints  of  leaf  and  mature 
fruits  and  incidence  of  various  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  should  be  noted. 
But,  above  all,  the  quality  of  and 
money  return  from  the  fruit  should 
be  shown.  Then,  a  comparison  of 
various  practices  and  materials  used 
in  orchards  which  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  the  inferior  McIntosh  should  be 
made  over  a  period  of  years,  using 
the  same  samplings  as  in  the  best 
orchards.  A  developed  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  results  which  follow  the 
use  of  various  factors  can  make 
possible  recommendations  which  can 
be  made  and  followed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruits  which  bruise  less  easi¬ 
ly  and  sell  readily  in  our  markets. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

New  York 
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The  North  Woods  Beaver 


(Continued  from  Page  236) 

and  to  liberate  them  in  such  regions 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  was 
deemed  conducive  to  their  probable 
sustenance  and  increase.  A  sum  of 
$5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  which  to  make  the  start 
in  carrying  out  this  worthy  project. 
In  1904,  similar  authority  was  given 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  wapti 
(elk)  and  beaver  and  the  same  year 
$500  was  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  liberation  of  beaver.  In 
1906,  another  $1,000  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  same  purpose. 

Beavers  Brought  Back 

About  the  time  stocking  of  beaver 
by  the  State  began,  several  public 
spirited  citizens  of  the  Adirondacks 
undertook  the  same  job.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  several  beavers 
were  acquired  by  private  property 
owners  and  subsequently  liberated 
in  the  Adirondack  counties.  Notable 
among  these  was  Timothy  L.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  who  set  free  a  pair  on  his  es¬ 
tate,  Lake  Cora,  near  Raquette  Lake 
in  Hamilton  County. 

In  December,  1904,  the  State  of 
New  York  made  its  first  purchase  of 
seven  live  beavers.  These  were  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  Exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis.  They  were  taken  on  arrival 
to  Old  Forge  where  they  were  kept 
over  Winter  in  a  specially  designed 
cement  holding  pit.  The  following 
April,  four  of  these  were  liberated 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Moose 
River  but,  for  safety  sake,  the  exact 
location  was  kept  secret.  On  April 
30th,  the  remaining  three  were  set 
fi'ee  in  Big  Moose  Lake. 

In  1906,  George  A.  Stevens  liber¬ 
ated  a  single  specimen  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Placid  and  the  State  released 
four  more  near  First  Lake  of  the 
Fulton  chain.  Shortly  thereafter  an¬ 
other  two  couples  were  released  at 
Lake  Terror  of  Township  42.  Finally 
on  October  18,  1906,  another  pair 
joined  their  comrades  in  the  wild 
to  be  free  forever  and  to  start  the 
nucleus  of  a  beaver  family  pamp¬ 
ered  and  protected  by  public  senti¬ 
ment,  soon  to  climax  into  a  million- 
dollar  beaver  harvest.  This,  so  far  as 
I  know,  completed  the  liberation  of 
wild  beavers  for  restocking  in  New 
York  State. 

The  purchase  and  restocking  of 
the  Adirondack  beaver  by  our  Con¬ 
servation  Department  proves  what 
can  be  done,  and  what  has  been  done 
with  a  specie,  transplanted  or  other¬ 
wise,  when  a  free  hand  is  given  to  deal 
with  it  and  to  give  it  the  protection 
needed.  If  this  is  to  be  so,  public 
sentiment  must  flow  with  it  as  was 
the  case  in  the  transplantation  of 
the  beaver.  The  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  has  done  good  work  with 
this  pai'ticular  specie  of  Adirondack 
wildlife  which  has  been,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  one  of  our  chief  game 
assets.  The  Department  conducts 
annual  beaver  surveys  both  from  the 
air  and  on  foot  to  determine  beaver 
locations  and  beaver  abundance;  it 
opens  and  closes  trapping  seasons 
when  peak  prices  and  animal  abund¬ 
ance  go  hand  in  hand.  Only  such 
careful  study  gives  us  basis  for 
planning  and  action. 


Since  the  liberation  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  we  have  had  17'  open  trapping 
seasons  and  the  total  take  was  80,428, 
bringing  an  income  to  New  York 
State  trappers  of  approximately  two 
million  dollars.  The  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight,  either,  for  the  beaver  is  hold¬ 
ing  his  own  and  a  surplus  can  be 
depended  upon  to  yield  annually  a 
substantial  sum  for  each  open  sea¬ 
son  for  years  to  come. 

Home  Life  of  the  Beaver 

There  is  no  more  entertaining  or 
enlightening  subject  than  the  beaver 
at  home  and  at  work.  Thousands  of 
visitors  marvel  at  the  engineering 
feats  of  these  ingenious  architects 
building  huge  dams  and  stackpole 
lodges,  cutting  tunnels  through  and 
under  banks,  skidding  their  logs 
down  sluiceways.  They  cut  up  logs 
into  suitable  lengths  to  be  carried 
under  the  ice  into  the  lodges  for 
winter  food.  The  lodge  itself  is  a 
work  of  art.  The  entrance  is  always 
under  water  and  the  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  second  floor.  The  diner, 
largest  of  the  two  rooms,  is  on  the 
lower  floor,  but  always  above  high 
water  mark.  An  air  hole  in  the  dome 
takes  care  of  ventilation  and  the 
lodge  within  is  always  warm  and  dry. 

The  beaver  lodge  is  mounted  on  a 
broad  foundation  built  of  large  sticks 
and  is  plastered  with  mud  on  the 
outside.  The  average  beaver  colony 
numbers  from  five  to  eight.  The  old 
pair  have  their  spring  brood  usually 
in  April.  Litters  vary  from  three  to 
eight  but  average  about  four.  The 
first  children  live  with  the  parents 
until  they  are  two  years  old,  the  age 
of  their  sexual  maturity.  Then  they 
mate  up,  leave  the  home  lodge  for 
another  location,  build  a  dam  and  a 
home,  and  go  on  with  the  life  cycle. 
Very  close  breeding  in  the  beaver 
family  is  evident;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  close  it  is  and  will  not 
until  more  scientific  study  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  individuals  takes  place.  How¬ 
ever,  there  appears  no  outward 
signs  of  deterioration  and  we  never 
have  seen  a  sick  or  ailing  beaver. 

Food  for  Beavers 

Like  other  animals  related  to 
them,  beavers  eat  a  variety  of  foods, 
chiefly  poplar  (aspen)  and  tag  al¬ 
ders,  which  are  always  abundant  in 
beaver  country.  They  feed  upon 
pond  weeds,  cattails,  lily  roots, 
sedges  and  many  other  water-loving 
plants.  Their  winter  harvest  starts 
in  October  when  great  piles  of 
coarse  brush  and  small  trees  are  re¬ 
duced  to  lengths  of  sufficient  size, 
carried  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge 
and  sunk  in  deep  water.  The  bark 
of  these  is  stripped  clean  and  the 
discarded  logs  sometimes  used  for 
dam  repair.  Two  beavei’s  will  move 
a  log  20  feet  long  downstream  to 
the  dam,  one  animal  at  either  end. 

If  you  pass  over  their  winter 
catch  in  a  boat  on  a  clear  day  you 
will  marvel  at  their  ability  to 
sink  these  logs  and  make  them  stay 
down.  Touch  one  with  an  oar  and  it 
immediately  pops  to  the  surface. 
How,  or  by  what  method,  this  is  done 
is  a  beaver  secret.  Many  theories 
have  been  advanced  but  no  one  yet 
seems  to  have  come  up  with  the  right 
answer. 


To  help  overcome  the  modern  farmer’s  occupational  ailment  of  “ tractor 
back”,  this  vibrationless  back-rest  unit  attaches  to  any  tractor  seat  pan. 
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BOOST  YOUR 

PER-ACRE  YIELD 


Get  extra  growing  power  in  your  fields, 
extra  per-acre  yields  with  Vertagreen. 
Every  year  more  and  more  farmers  re¬ 
port  remarkably  higher  yields  with 
Vertagreen  than  with  any  other  plant 
food  they’ve  ever  used.  Vertagreen  is 
carefully  blended  so  that  every  bagful, 
every  ton  contains  a  proper  balance  of 
plant  food  elements.  This  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  active  elements  gets  your  crop 
off  to  a  quick  start  and  carries  it  through 
to  harvest  time.  See  your  friendly 
Armour  agent  today.  Ask  him  for 
Vertagreen — an  analysis  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  soils  and  crops  in  your  section. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  inc. 

.142  GREENE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


|  Ride  while  you 
H  work  with  the 
.  new  and  versa* 

■  tile  KADET. 

9 

■  Write  today 
a  to  Dept.  L 

■  for  complete 
I  information 


ONLY 
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Husky  3  H.P.  Clinton  Engine 
Convenient  Recoil  Starter 


Heavy  Duty  Traction  Tires 
Compact  — Easy  to  Handle 
Automotive  — Type  Steering 

This  rugged,  versatile  tractor  is  ideal  for  farms,  estates,  schools, 
nurseries,  institutions,  parks,  etc.  Tackles  every  tough  chore  on 
the  farm.  12  quick-hitch  attachments  available,  including  Snow 
Plow,  Sickle  Mower,  Gang  Mowers,  Trailer,  Turning  Plow,  etc. 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades. 
Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
higher.  Powerful,  cool -running  motor  inside  EASY  - 
GRIP  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the 
flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
sheep, 'etc.,  $49.50.  Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush 
and  drill  head  attachments  available  for  use  on 
Shearmaster.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

$ iiibedm  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  w,  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

I  HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


HEPTACHLOR 


to  K/U  wirewerms 

Research  shows  that  one  wireworm  per  square  foot  of 
soil  can  reduce  potato  crop  value  one  entire  grade!  Don’t 
risk  wireworm  damage  and  crop  loss  when  control  is  easy 
and  economical  with  HEPTACHLOR.  One  application  of 
HEPTACHLOR  at  or  before  planting  time  controls 
wireworms  for  a  full  growing  season.  And,  there  is  no 
absorbtion  into  the  plants  or  no  adverse  quality  changes. 
For  more  profits  from  potatoes,  ask  your  dealer  today 
about  HEPTACHLOR. 

HEPTACHLOR  also  has  USDA  label  acceptance  for  control  of: 


•  Colorado  Potato  Beetles 

•  Flea  Beetles 

•  Leafhoppers 


a* 
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VELSICOL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices  and  Laboratories:  330  East  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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the  BEST  silo 
COSTS 
NO  MORE! 


r  1 

REMOVE  BARK 

th£  Fricv  Wnv 

E:d|| 

mu  tu)y  vvuy 

MARTIN 

STEEL-BILT 

SILOS 

Here's  the  silo  that  turns 
out  top  quality  silage 
year  after  year  at  minimum  upkeep.  Air¬ 
tight— no  chance  for  spoilage.  Makes  ALL 
your  forage  into  juicy,  succulent,  nourishing 
livestock  feed.  Pays  for  itself  in  increased 
milk  and  meat. 


MARTEN'  Steel  Products  Corporation 

712  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Fads  on 
□  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Utility  Bldgs. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

CITY  .  STATE  . 56 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN  A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


USE 

ATLAS  "D” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Dye  and 
Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp- 
wood  companies. 

FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Take BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  /fi/iy 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  mnAj 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing’’ 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
^=*5.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
r^"\\  \  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
,y\\ card  for  Free  Book,' 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8^90  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd..  Kansas  City  11,  Mo. 

SCHOOL  BUSES" 

1955  Models  Noio  Available 

Two  1954  Chevrolet’s  —  ’54  Passen¬ 
ger  On  Hand.  Largest  Supply  of 
New  and  Used  in  the  East. 

Call:  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Transit  Sales  &  Service, 
Inc.,  23  SOUTH  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN.  Tel:  3-4437 


Prepackaging  Fresh  Vegetables 

Are  northeast  growers  about  to  prepack 
themselves  right  out  of  business?  Long- 
range  success  with  farm  retail  packs 
* can  certainly  not  be  taken  for  granted . 

By  CHARLES  E.  ESHBACH 


There  are  many  opportunities  for 
vegetable  growers  in  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  prepackaging  of 
fresh  produce  and  its  acceptance  by 
consumers.  But  a  vegetable  grower 
contemplating  a  venture  into  pre¬ 
packaging  needs  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  economic  aspects 
and  to  his  farm  operations  before 
making  the  necessary  changes.  For, 
like  anything  else  that  is  new,  the 
prepackaging  of  fresh  produce  in¬ 
volves  many  questions,  problems  and 
unknown  factors. 

Consumers’  Point  of  View 

It  is  the  consumer  who  determines 
to  what  degree  locally-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  be  put  up  in  con¬ 
sumer-size  packages.  At  the  present 
time,  consumer  acceptance  of  pre¬ 
packaged  fruits  and  vegetables  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Tests  have  shown  that, 
given  a  choice  between  prepackaged 
and  bulk  offerings  of  the  same  pi'o- 
duce  item,  consumers  choose  the  pre¬ 
packaged  offerings  by  a  considerable 
margin.  But  there  are  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  consumers  that 
have  a  definite  bearing  on  what  pro- 
dLicers  of  locally-grown  produce 
should  do. 

As  more  and  more  shipped-in  pro¬ 
duce  is  prepackaged  and  the  trend 
becomes  greater,  will  the  consumer 
demand  the  same  type  of  package 
for  locally-grown  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  even  if  the  price  per  unit  is 
higher  than  the  price  of  the  same 
vegetable  of  the  same  quality  offered 
on  bulk  displays  in  the  retail  store? 
Also,  if  there  should  be  an  economic 
recession  and  a  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumer  incomes,  will  the  demand  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  consumer- 
size  packages  continue  as  great  as  it 
now  is,  even  though  the  price  of  the 
packaged  produce  may  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  price  of  the  same 
produce  in  bulk  form? 

Retailer’s  Viewpoint 

Generally,  the  retailer  takes  a  very 
favorable  view  of  the  trend  to  pi’o- 
duce  being  prepackaged.  Modern 
food  stores  are  rapidly  changing  over 
to  self-service  where  it  is  not  already 
in  effect,  and  self-service  requires 
consumer-size  units  in  packaged  form 
wherever  possible.  Produce  depart¬ 
ments  are  following  that  trend  in 
packaging  since  it  reduces  waste  and 
spoilage  and  makes  more  efficient 
use  of  labor.  But  there  are  some  re¬ 
tailers  who  still  question  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  prepackage  locally- 
grown  vegetables  at  the  height  of 
the  growing  season.  They  say  that 
heavy  supplies  of  locally-produced 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  peak  of 
the  season  mean  lower  prices  and  a 


lot  of  competition  among  retailers 
to  move  the  supplies.  They  say  that 
added  costs  of  prepackaging  could 
increase  prices  to  the  point  where 
there  might  be  a  big  reduction  in 
sales.  They  say,  too,  that  there  is 
some  question  as  to  how  locally- 
produced  vegetables,  which  are  vine- 
ripened,  fully  mature  and  highly 
succulent,  can  be.  packaged. 

For  the  most  part,  retailers  are  not 
concerned  about  who  does  the  pre¬ 
packaging  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and,  in  fact,  the  packaging  is  being 
done  at  different  levels  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  channels.  The  larger  chains 
are  prepackaging  most  of  their  items 
in  their  own  warehouses.  Indepen¬ 
dent  retailers  are  buying  such  items 
as  tomatoes,  cole  slaw,  salad  mix. 
celery  and  spinach  from  prepackag¬ 
ing  concerns.  Most  other  items,  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  need  special 
equipment,  are  being  packaged  at 
the  store.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
distributing  the  labor  load  more 
economically,  regulating  the  supply 
for  display  and  sale,  and  reducing 
losses  through  spoilage. 

The  New  England  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  committee  concludes  that  retail¬ 
ers  do  not  have  objections  to  buying 
prepackaged  produce  from  local 
growers,  provided  that  the  quality  is 
uniform,  the  supply  a  continuous  one. 
and  the  price  of  the  items  in  line 
with  the  price  of  similar  items  from 
other  sources. 

The  Prepacker’s  View 

Prepackers  have  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  packaging  of  most 
locally-produced  vegetables.  Some 
say  that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  maturity,  grade  and  package  for 
most  locally-grown  items.  It  is  true 
that  most  fruit  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducers  have  always  been  close  to 
large  market  outlets.  As  a  result, 
they  have  not  had  to  do  the  job  of 
grading  and  packaging  that  more- 
distant  producers  who  ship  produce 
to  an  area  have  had  to  do.  Yet,  one 
of  the  big  requirements  in  prepack¬ 
aging  produce  is  to  have  a  product 
that  is  uniform  in  size,  grade  and 
maturity.  At  the  present  time,  ship- 
ped-in  produce — at  least  here  in  New 
England  —  meets  that  requirement 
better  than  most  of  the  locally- 
grown  produce  items. 

But  the  New  England  Research 
Council  committee  says  there  is  no 
reason  why  localty-grown  produce 
cannot  be  graded  and  packed  to 
meet  the  standards  set  by  shipped- 
in  items.  It  is  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  growers  getting  acquainted  with 
the  specific  standards  for  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  committee 
feels,  too,  that  any  type  of  central 


Employees  at  packing  plant  remove  undesirable  radishes  as  the  crop  moves 
through  the  topping  machine  toward  packaging. 
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packing  shed  that  uses  skilled  labor 
and  packing  machinery  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  pack  of  uniform  quality;  and 
that  type  of  operation  would  prob¬ 
ably  reduce  packing  and  grading 
costs  to  the  individual  grower  unless 
he  now  uses  family  labor. 

Local  Produce  Not  Available  in 
Large  Lots 

Some  of  the  prepackers  point  out 
that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  buy 
local  produce  in  large  lots;  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  prepacker 
to  buy  from  a  number  of  growers 
each  day.  They  say  the  results  of  that 
type  of  operation  are  inefficient 
transportation  and  buying.  Market 
gardeners  have  been  accustomed  to 
producing  numerous  crops  and  mar¬ 
keting  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
any  one  of  them  at  any  one  time 
during  the  season;  and  it  is  only 
when  producers  are  located  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  their  market 
that  there  is  much  specialization  on 
a  single  crop. 

The  Council  committee  feels  that 
a  central  packing  shed  operation, 
which  could  act  as  a  selling  agent 
for  a  group  of  producers,  would  be 
a  possibility  for  meeting  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Pooling  of  produce  by  two  or 
three  growers  or  more  might  also 
solve  the  problem  without  the  added 
costs  of  a  packing  shed  operation. 
Likewise,  more  specialization  on  the 


tellers,  consumers  and  growers  look 
on  prepackaging  as  only  a  means  of 
reducing  transportation  charges  and 
keeping  produce  in  a  fresher  state 
while  it  is  being  handled  and  trans¬ 
ported.  They  feel  that,  when  locally- 
produced  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  available,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prepackage.  Some  of  the  larger  pre- 
packagers  discontinue  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  handle  locally-produced 
items  in  bulk  when  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  But  there  is  a  trend  toward 
more  prepackaging  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  summer 
months.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
trend  will  continue  and,  if  it  does, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  market  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  locally- 
grown  produce  in  prepackaged  form. 

Many  Problems  for  Growers 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  producer 
faces  many  problems  in  connection 
with  the  trend  to  more  prepackaging 
of  fresh  produce. 

First,  should  the  grower  try  to 
grow  produce  specifically  for  pre¬ 
packaging?  Many  growers  feel  that 
the  added  cost  of  growing  for  pre¬ 
packaging  would  not  return  larger 
net  profits  to  them.  Some  express  the 
attitude  that  the  grower  who  is  close 
to  a  large  market  will  always  be  able 
to  sell  his  produce,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  its  general  quality  may  not 
be  so  high  as  that  of  his  competitors 


Radishes  from  an  Essex  County,  Mass.,  farm  go  through  a  topping  machine 
before  being  sent  to  a  machine  that  packs  them  in  consumer-size  film  bags. 
The  radishes  are  from  the  farm  of  Richard  Walsh,  Newbury,  and  the  plant 
is  Suffolk  Farms  Packing  Company,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


part  of  producers  would  allow  the 
producer  to  offer  a  larger  volume  of 
a  particular  crop.  There  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  uniformity  of  product 
from  that  type  of  operation  since 
the  grower  could  invest  in  machin¬ 
ery  that  would  be  designed  especial¬ 
ly  to  handle  the  product  he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  in  large  volume. 

Length  of  Harvest  Season 

The  length  of  the  harvest  season 
or  produce  is  another  problem  of 
much  importance,  since  prepackers 
are  reluctant  to  change  sources  of 
supply  for  so  short  a  period  of  time 
each  year.  Most  produce  items  grown 
in  such  areas  as  New  England  are 
obtainable  only  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  each  year;  and  they  are 
available  in  large  supply  for  even 
shorter  periods  of  time.  But  these 
growers  could  probably  lengthen 
their  harvest  season  somewhat  by 
using  different  varieties  and  by 
planting  over  a  longer  period. 
if  Some  of  the  prepackers  feel  that 
many  local  vegetable  varieties  are 
not  so  well  suited  for  prepackaging 
as  are  those  which  come  from  other 
regions.  Yet  there  are  producers  of 
vegetables  who  are  growing  these 
items  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
satisfactory  for  packaging.  They 
have  had  to  make  adjustments  in 
their  operations  to  do  that;  and  it 
will  take  changes  in  growing  prac¬ 
tices  and  in  varieties,  as  well  as 
changes  in  harvesting  practices,  to 
meet  this  problem. 

There  is  also  some  question  if  it 
is  practicable  to  prepackage  locally 
produced  vegetables  at  the  time  of 
local  harvest.  Many  wholesalers,  re- 


who  are  shipping  produce  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Many  growers  feel  that,  even 
though  locally-grown  produce  may 
bring  a  lower  price  on  the  market 
than  do  the  shipped-in  items,  adding 
costs  in  an  effort  to  get  a  higher 
price  would  only  lower  net  returns. 

The  New  England  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  committee  points  out  that  changes 
in  the  food  marketing  system  seem 
to  be  proving  that  this  situation  may 
not  be  true  in  New  England.  Some 
of  the  traditional  outlets  for  fresh 
produce  available  to  local  producers 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  large 
self-service  markets,  the  superette, 
and  the  supermarket. 

Another  big  question  facing  the 
producer  is  whether  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  prepackage  his  own  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  Council  states  that  no 
general  recommendation  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  local  growers 
should  do  their  own  prepackaging. 
Decision  on  that  question  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 
farm  or  commodity. 

Central  cooperative  packing  sheds 
seem  to  be  a  good  possibility  for 
many  growers.  These  would  offer  the 
alternatives  of  prepackaging,  better 
packing  and  grading  for  market,  and 
selling  in  large  quantities. 

The  prepackaging  of  fresh  produce 
offers  vegetable  growers  some  real 
opportunities.  But  it  requires  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  economic 
aspects  and  the  farm  operations  be¬ 
fore  decisions  are  made.  A  lot  of 
careful  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  many  questions,  problems,  and 
unknown  factors  that  are  involved. 


Will  faii  calves  make  more  money? 


According  to  a  report  from  a  leading 
agricultural  college,  the  answer  is  “yes.” 
Fall-dropped  calves  make  better  use  of 
pasture,  are  heavier  at  weaning  time  and 
sell  on  a  more  favorable  market  than 
either  spring  or  summer  calves. 

Fall  calves  have  some  disadvantages, 


too:  it  takes  a  little  more  labor  for  care 
of  cows  and  calves  during  winter,  and 
calves  take  more  feed  when  supplemental 
feedings  mav  be  necessary.  Nonetheless, 
the  additional  weight  and  sounder  con¬ 
dition  of  fall  calves  at  market  time  more 
than  offset  the  additional  labor  involved. 


uTffrdck" 


Engines  last  longer  with  this  detergent  oil! 


Protect  your  investment  in  machinery 
by  using  the  motor  oil  that  keeps  engines 
clean  as  it  lubricates.  Gulfpride  //.£>. 
greatly  reduces  engine  wear  due  to  cor¬ 


rosion  and  rust,  keeps  engines  clean  and 
efficient  under  all  driving  conditions.  Now 
in  handy,  5-gallon  utility  pails  that  are 
re-usable  dozens  of  ways. 


You  save  money  when  you  GO  GULF 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 

— saves  you  the  expense  and  both¬ 
er  of  handling  from  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubri¬ 
cant-perfect  for  all  convention¬ 
al  transmissions  and  differentials. 
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you  deal  with  farm  folks  — people  who 
know  a  farmer's  needs  and  problems." 

—  say  THE  ANDERSONS  of  Forestville,  Connecticut 


L 


Low-cost 
operating  loans 

thru 

a^socaatioHS 


Joseph  A.  Anderson  and  his  son,  LeRoy,  own  a 
large  and  successful  dairy  farm  —  keeping  86  head 
of  cattle  and  operating  a  2300-qt.  retail  milk  route. 
Right  from  the  start  when  the  Anderson’s  original 
25  acres  were  bought  many  years  ago  with  the  aid 
of  a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan,  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 
has  helped  build  up  and  improve  their  thriving 
farm  business. 

For  complete  information,  see  your  local  associations  or 
write:  Dept.  R-75,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


CRQogSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


AMERICA'S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


from  $119.50 

F.O.B.  BLUFFTON 
V  INDIANA 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


By  Makers  Of 
DependableFarm  Equipment  Since  1898 


MFG'D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KaoeTVUn&ti! 

**  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 

DANIELS 


WITH  A 


FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
H  A  R  D  W  ICK,  VER  MO  N  T 


QUONSET HUTS 

(used 

Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  grain  bins,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
LIMITED  QUANTITY!  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 

F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUiPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


•  EXTRA  LONG  CUTTING 
EDGE  CHROME  PLATED  FOR 
LONGER  LIFE 

•  HEAT-TREATED,  NICKLE- 
ALLOY  STEEL  ROUTER  FOR 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 

•  SIDE  LINKS  HAVE  AMPLE 
"RIDING  AREA"- MAKES 
YOUR  BAR  LAST  LONGER 

•  GUIDE  LINK  SPECIALLY 
TAILORED  TO  FIT  YOUR 
OWN  CHAIN  SAW 

•  REAMED  RIVET  HOLE  FOR 
MINIMUM  WEAR  AND 
LONGER  SERVICE 


S LUEJET  CHAIN  DIVISION 

Z7C4  4th  Avenue  South 
Seattle,  Washington 


Battle  of  Panther  Mountain 
— the  Pros  and  the  Cons 


The  article  on  page  132  of  the 
February  19  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  is 
admirably  timed  to  mislead  and  con¬ 
fuse  the  people  on  an  issue  which  is 
now  before  the  Legislature,  the 
Panther  Dam  proposal.  No  one  who 
has  followed  the  battle  of  Panther 
Mountain  during  the  past  few  years 
will  be  deceived;  the  mischief  will 
be  confined  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Lehman  would  have 
us  believe  that  those  who  battle  for 
the  “forever  wild”  clause  of  Article 
14,  Section  1,  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitution,  those  who  oppose  the 
construction  within  it  of  power  dams 
to  benefit  private  interests,  who  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Forest  Preserve  as  of  tre¬ 
mendous  present  and  future  value  to 
the  people  of  the  State  and  the 
nation  for  stablizing  streamflow  and 
for  forest  recreation,  are  waging  a 
battle  of  “utter  hypocrisy  and  cheap 
trickery.”  This  is  not  so. 

To  imply  that  this  widespread  ef¬ 
fort  is  motivated  by  selfish  private 
interests  is  absurd,  as  is  the  charge 
that  the  Legislature  itself  has  been 
duped. 

The  whole  matter  was  carefully 
studied  over  a  period  of  many 
months  by  the  bi-partisan  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  headed  by 
Hon.  John  L.  Ostrander.  Largely  be¬ 
cause  of  that  comprehensive  study, 
the  Legislature  has  repeatedly  acted 
in  behalf  of  the  people’s  interests  in 
this  matter.  The  private  interests  are 
remarkably  persistent  and  they 
falsely  state  that  the  dam  is  in  the 
public  interest.  This  is  not  so. 

,  The  pending  Report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  New  England- 
New  York  Interagency  Committee 
states,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  four- 
year  study  of  natural  resources,  this 
one  justification  for  Panther  Dam: 
“There  is  need  for  additional  storage 
and  streamflow  regulation  to  firm  the 
capacity  of  existing  power  plants  and 
to  provide  for  future  hyrdo-electric 
installations.” 

Referring  to  other  possible  bene¬ 
fits  and  losses  the  Report  further 
states:  “Panther  Mountain  Reser¬ 
voir  could  result  in  increased  flows 
and  slightly  improved  water  quality 
.  .  .  there  would  be  no  monetary 
benefit  to  water  supply.”  Also:  “The 
regulation  storage  pool  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  at  a  high  level  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  and 
would  be  of  no  value  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  at  that  time.”  Let  us  not  be  de¬ 
ceived.  The  purpose  of  the  dam  is 
not  protection  of  crop  land.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  power  and  its  benefits  are,  of 
course,  for  the  private  interests  who 
will,  as  Mr.  Lehman  asserts,  pay  the 
costs.  These  private  interests  refuse 
to  consider  alternate  sites  or  to  turn 
to  steam  generation,  or  to  plan  on 
additional  power  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  developments. 

Referring  to  one  of  its  public  hear¬ 
ings,  the  Interagency  Report  says: 
“Groups  requested  removal  of  the 
dam  at  Carthage  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Panther  Mountain  Reservoir 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Moose 
River.”  The  dam  at  Carthage  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  very  flooding  that  serves  as  an 
argument  for  Panther  Dam.  It  still 
stands. 

We  approve  the  “forever  wild” 
provision  of  the  State  Constitution 
that  has  long  served  to  protect  the 
Preserve.  We  oppose  the  Wise- 
McGuinness  Resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  authorize  Panther 
Mountain  Reservoir,  and  we  oppose 
all  other  proposals  for  power 
reservoirs  in  the  New  York  State 
Forest  Preserve. 

New  York  Mabel  H.  James 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  my 
intention  is  neither  to  practice  de¬ 
ception  nor  to  make  mischief.  There 
has  been  so  much  of  both  that  the 


proposed  Panther  Mountain  dam 
has  been  engulfed  in  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Those  who  are  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources — to  assure  their  highest  con¬ 
tinuing  usefulness — should  strive  for 
a  better  understanding  of  this  and 
other  similar  projects.  Therefore,  I 
shall  deal  as  objectively  as  I  can 
with  several  major  points  in  your 
letter. 

1.  .  .those  who  oppose  the  con¬ 
struction  within  it  (the  Adirondack 
Forest  Preserve)  of  power  dams  to 
benefit  private  interests.  .  .” 

This  phrasing  states  a  false  prem¬ 
ise  if  it  refers  to  Panther  Mountain 
dam.  The  facts  are  that  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  as  a  river  regulating  reser¬ 
voir,  not  a  power  project;  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  public  body,  the  Black 
River  Regulating  District,  not  pri¬ 
vate  interests;  it  would  benefit  the 
whole  Black  River  Valley  by  in¬ 
creased  flood  protection,  by  im¬ 
proved  water  quality,  by  giving  hy¬ 
droelectric  plants  a  better  head  for 
power,  and  so  on.  It  is  truly  multi¬ 
ple-purpose.  The  prospective  benefits 
to  public  and  private  power  plants 
are  enough  to  make  them  reach  for 
the  check.  This  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  points  in  the  plan. 

2.  “The  whole  matter  was  carefully 
studied.  .  .by  the  bi-partisan  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  headed  by 
the  Hon.  John  L.  Ostrander.  Largely 
because  of  that  comprehensive  study, 
the  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
acted.  .  .” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
committee  made  a  comprehensive 
study.  It  held  hearings  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  summary  of  the  testimony. 
But  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
committee  staff  made  an  indepen¬ 
dent  appraisal  which  sifted  fact  from 
emotion.  None  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  its  report  of  March  1952 
deals  directly  with  the  project,  for 
or  against. 

3.  “The  pending  report  ...  of  the 
Federal  New  England-New  York  In¬ 
teragency  Committee  states.  .  .this 
one  justification  for  Panther  Dam. 
‘There  is  need  for  additional  storage 
and  streamflow  regulation  to  firm  the 
capacity  of  existing  power  sta¬ 
tions.  .  .  ’  ” 

The  word  “one”  suggests  that  this 
was  the  only  justification  in  the  re¬ 
port.  Actually,  it  found  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  would  produce  flood  control 
benefits  (estimated  at  $133,000  a 
year),  yield  better  quality  water  for 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  urban 
uses,  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  make  better  use  of  their 
land,  offer  a  reasonable  chance  for 
improved  fishing  below  the  dam,  and 
open  to  the  public  ares  now  barred 
for  recreation. 

4.  “Also:  ‘The  regulation  storage 
pool  would,  however,  be  at  a  high 
level  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July  and  would  be  of  no 
value  for  flood  control  at  that  time.’  ” 

This  quotation  from  the  report  has 
been  deliberately  ripped  from  con¬ 
text,  or  Miss  James  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  basic  principles  of  reser¬ 
voirs  of  this  type.  The  dam  would 
have  two  pools:  1 — the  conservation 
or  regulation  storage  pool;  and  2 — 
the  flood  control  pool. 

5.  “These  private  interests  refusT ~ 
to  consider  alternate  sites  or  to  turn 
to  steam  generation  or  to  plan  on 
additional  power  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  develop¬ 
ments.” 

Only  one  alternate  site  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  feasible — at  Hawkins- 
ville.  It  has  been  studied  and  found 
technically  unsuitable.  Moreover,  it 
would  disrupt  an  existing  communi¬ 
ty.  Largely  on  the  ground  that  people 
are  more  important  than  trees,  the 
Panther  Mountain  site  remains  the 
sole  key  to  river  improvement.  The 
Black  River  Regulating  District  can- 
( Continued  on  Page  264) 
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Final  Fitting  of  the  Soil 
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an,  what 


two-bottom  plow  and  like  to  turn  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches.  A 
cultipacker  is  used  on  sod  land  soon 
after  it  is  plowed.  The  Bottchers 
believe  in  thorough  seed  bed  prepa¬ 
ration  and  they  harrow  the  land  two 
or  three  times  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow.  It  is  then  ready  for  such 
seeds  as  corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  and 
squash  or  for  cabbage,  lettuce,  or 
tomato  plants.  Land  which  grew  a 
cultivated  crop  the  previous  year  is 
plowed  and  harrowed,  then  culti- 
packed  for  small-seed  crops  like 
carrots,  spinach,  beets.  Manure  and 
iime  are  applied  during  the  Winter, 
but  commercial  fertilizer  is  usually 
sown  with  the  seed.  Often  corn 
stubble  or  the  remains  of  lettuce  or 
cabbage  crops  have  to  be  plowed 
under.  For  these,  a  disc  harrow  is 
used  first  to  cut  the  crop  residue  so 
it  will  cover  easily.  On  the  Bottcher 
farm,  rye  or  ryegrass  are  sown  as 
both  cover  crops  and  as  green  ma¬ 
nures  to  add  humus  to  the  soil.  They 
are  sown  after  a  good  discing  when 


the  vegetable  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested. 

Harry  Stow  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  oper¬ 
ates  a  large  dairy  farm  on  heavy  soil. 
He  plows  some  50  acres  each  year — 
25  for  corn,  10  for  wheat,  and  15  for 
oats.  In  preparing  the  seed  bed,  he 
uses  two  three-bottom  plows.  He 
plows  in  either  Spring  or  Fall,  turns 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
and  lays  out  the  land  so  that  long 
bouts  are  possible.  On  sod  land,  the 
next  operation  is  thorough  discing; 
then  the  soil  is  dragged  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  until  lumps  are 
broken  up  and  the  ground  is  mellow. 
On  cultivated  land,  the  discing  is 
omitted;  it  is  plowed,  then  harrowed 
by  spring-tooth,  and  the  crop  is 
planted.  For  the  first  time  last  year 
Mr.  Stow  just  disced  corn  stubble  in 
preparation  for  wheat;  and  he  has 
a  good  stand.  Lime  and  manure  are 
applied  before  plowing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  goes  in  with  the 
seed. 


The  Soil  Becomes  a  Seed  Bed 


(Continued  from  Page  235) 

the  furrow  wall  than  the  rear  to 
lighten  pressure  on  the  land  side. 

A  colter  cuts  trash  and  thus  keeps 
the  plow  from  clogging.  It  is  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  it  runs  above  the  plow 
share  and  one-half  to  three-quarters 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  landside.  The 
jointer  assists  the  plow  bottom  by 
turning  a  tiny  furrow  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  The  point  of  the  jointer 
is  set  as  close  to  the  colter  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  does  not  touch  it. 

Hitching  to  the  Tractor 

The  “center  of  tractor  pull”  is  a 
point  halfway  between  the  rear 
wheels,  in  line  with  the  axle.  The 
“center  of  plow  load”  on  a  single 
plow  is  some  three  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  shin  where  the  share 
and  moldboard  meet.  If  the  plow  has 
three  bottoms,  the  center  of  plow 
load  is  at  this  point  on  the  middle 
bottom.  If  the  plow  has  two  bottoms, 
this  point  is  halfway  between  the 
“center  of  load”  points  on  the  two 
bottoms.  The  tractor  should  be 
hitched  so  the  “center  of  plow  load” 
comes  directly  back  of  the  “center 
of  tractor  pull.”  The  hitch  to  the 
plow  should  be  in  a  straight  line  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  tractor  draw 
bar  and  the  center  of  plow  load. 

The  plow  should  rest  with  the 
point  on  the  furrow  bottom  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  land  side  one-fourth 
to  one-half  inch  above  it.  Hitched 
otherwise,  either  the  rear  land  side 
will  be  too  high  above  the  furrow 
bottom  (and  the  point  too  low)  or 
the  plow  will  ride  on  the  rear  land- 
side  and  the  point  be  raised  from 
the  furrow  bottom. 


land  is  then  rolled  with  a  cultipacker 
to  level  it,  break  up  clods  and  settle 
the  furrow  slice.  It  is  disced  and 
dragged  once  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  before  the  corn  is  planted. 
Fertilizer  is  applied  by  an  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  corn  planter.  For  oats, 
the  procedure  is  to  disc  corn  stubble 
thoroughly  with  a  disc  harrow;  this 
is  done  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  acres 
per  hour.  Next,  the  ground  is 
dragged  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  the  oats  sown.  Fertilizer  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  time  of  seeding.  Following 
this,  the  soil  is  rolled  with  a  culti¬ 
packer.  The'Mizios  like  this  system; 
it  takes  less  time  than  plowing  and 
yields  of  oats  have  been  good. 

Not  far  from  the  Mizio  farm,  Au¬ 
gust  Bottcher  and  his  son,  William, 
grow  30  to  35  acres  of  vegetables  for 
a  roadside  market.  All  of  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  the 
early  crops  to  be  planted.  They  use  a 
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Instead  of  plowing,  land  which  has 
had  a  cultivated  crop  or  a  small 
grain  crop  is  sometimes  disced 
thoroughly  with  a  disc  harrow,  then 
seeded. 

In  a  good  seed  bed  the  soil  should 
be  compact  enough  so  that  seeds  are 
surrounded  by  soil  from  which  they 
may  get  moisture  for  germinating, 
yet  be  loose  enough  so  that  the  tiny 
roots  can  penetrate  easily  and  find 
food-laden  moisture  to  use  in  growth. 
At  the  same  time  the  seed  bed 
should  be  free  from  weeds  that  will 
compete.  These  weeds  are  killed 
more  quickly  and  easily  before  the 
crop  is  seeded  than  after. 

Smoothing  and  packing  the  soil 
and  killing  weeds  are  done  with  disc 
harrows,  spring-  and-sp ike-tooth  har¬ 
rows,  rollers  and  cultipackers. 

A  disc  cuts  up  crop  residue  ! 
and  mixes  it  in  the  soil.  It 
packs  the  soil  underneath  but 
leaves  a  dust  mulch  on  top.  Discs 
have  two  or  more  gangs  of  concave 
convex  discs  to  do  the  cutting;  these 
may  be  adjusted  to  penetrate  shal¬ 
low  or  deep.  A  disc  harrow  is  a 
heavy,  but  efficient,  implement. 

The  spring-tooth  harrow  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  implement  to  break  up  lumps  and 
clods,  destroy  weeds  and  level  the 
soil.  It  comes  in  various  widths  and 
works  land  fast.  It  is  heavy,  though,  i 
and  takes  real  powTer  to  pull. 

Many  farmers  use  rollers  or  culti¬ 
packers  when  preparing  the  seed 
bed.  These  may  be  used  before  or 
alfpr  harrowing,  depending  on  the 
'j'?nd  and  the  crop. 

Farmers  Make  Their  Seed  Beds 

Let’s  see  how  some  farmers  pre¬ 
pare  seed  beds.  Steve  Mizio  and  his 
sons,  Edwin  and  Alfred,  plow  and 
prepare  about  80  acres  of  land  on 
their  farm  in  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.  River- 
bottom  sandy  loam  soil  is  turned 
with  two-bottom  and  three-bottom 
plows  drawn  by  tractors.  For  corn, 
the  manure  is  spread  during  the 
Winter.  Then,  in  Spring,  a  crop  of 
grass  may  be  removed  for  silage  or 
pasture  before  the  plows  start.  With 
two  operating,  two  and  one-half  to 
four  acres  are  plowed  per  hour.  The 
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The  way  the  John  Deere  25 
eats  up  the  acres  and  saves 
grain  is  way  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size.  And,  the  reason  for 
its  tremendous  appetite  is  full- 
width,  straight-through  design. 

Full-width,  straight-through 
design  permits  the  use  of  big, 
husky  threshing  units,  large- 
area  separating  and  cleaning 
units.  It  means  that  crops  go 
through  the  machine  in  a  thin, 
easy-to-handle  layer.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  you  combine  more  acres 
every  day,  save  more  grain  or 
seed  from  every  acre. 

The  25  Easily  Adapts 
to  All  Crops 

You  can  adjust  the  25  for 

SEE  TOUR  JOHN 


best  threshing,  separating,  and 
cleaning  of  every  crop,  quickly 
and  easily.  By  merely  turning 
a  convenient  hand  crank  you 
can  get  exactly  the  right  cyl¬ 
inder  speed  for  best  threshing 
— for  any  time  of  day.  Thresh¬ 
ing  action  can  be  controlled 
further  by  snap-in  inserts 
which  clip  onto  the  grate  from 
outside  the  machine.  There  are 
also  simple  adjustments  for  the 
sieve  and  cleaning  fan. 

Another  big  reason  why  the 
25  does  such  an  outstanding 
job  of  saving  grain  is  the  open- 
bar  grate  which  allows  up  to 
90  per  cent  separation  at  the 
instant  of  threshing.  This  pre¬ 
vents  overloading  of  the  straw 

DEERE  DEALER 


rack  and  the  loss  of  valuable 
grain  or  seed. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  complete  information  be¬ 
fore  your  next  harvest. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  OEPT.  837 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the  John  Deere  25  Combine. 

Name - 

R.R - - - Box - 

Tou  n  - - - 

State - 
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Eastertide 

T  is  very  appropriate  that  Easter  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Spring.  It  accords  so  well  with 
the  promise  of  that  season  and  its  swelling 
buds  and  greening  fields.  Rare,  indeed,  is  he 
who  can  maintain  a  wholesome  outlook  during 
the  dreary  Winter.  While  we  of  a  temperate 
climate  may  like  Winter’s  cold  and  snow,  few 
would  have  it  extend  its  hold  throughout  the 
year.  There  is  a  cumulative  monotony  and 
loneliness  about  Winter,  with  which  we  are 
soon  quite  surfeited.  The  heart  of  man  is 
soon  ready  for  Spring,  with  its  promise  of  new 
life’s  conquest  of  Winter’s  dormancy. 

Spring  does  not  come  by  accident.  It  comes 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  interplay  of 
forces  deep  within  the  earth  and  sun.  Truly, 
Spring  begins  96  million  miles  away. 

The  story  of  Easter  is  somewhat  parallel,  for 
it  reveals  that,  as  earth’s  Winter  must  yield  to 
the  encroachment  of  Spring,  so  man’s  Winter 
must  yield  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  life. 
Easter  did  not  just  happen;  nothing  in  this 
world  “just  happens.”  It  comes  in  the  course 
of  causative  events. 

The  backdrop  of  the  drama  of  Easter  was 
painted  in  Egypt  well  over  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Resurrection  when  the  angel  of 
death  spared  the  homes  upon  which  the  blood 
of  the  Passover  lamb  had  been  sprinkled.  It 
grew  in  sharpness  of  delineation  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  prophecy.  A  Lad  of  twelve,  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures’  meticulous 
definition  of  the  promised  Messiah,  asked 
questions  that  amazed  the  teachers  in  the 
temple.  The  drama  began  to  take  personal 
form  there. 

It  grew  in  clarity  as  the  young  Man  pond¬ 
ered  His  mission  in  the  desert  eighteen  years 
later.  It  increased  in  certainty  as  the  hatred 
of  the  leaders  intensified.  He  set  the  date  for 
Easter  when  He  started  from  the  north 
country  toward  Jerusalem  that  Winter,  and 
He  kept  His  appointment  with  Calvary  when 
He  went  into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  that 
Thursday  night. 

Easter  did  not  come  by  accident.  It  came  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  forces  deep  within  The 
Heart  of  God,  and  The  Son  of  Man.  If,  like 
Spring,  it  seems  to  begin  so  far  away,  it  is 
because  its  promise  is  very  near. 


There  Are  No  Milk  Barriers 

AST*  year  Representative  Andresen  of 
Minnesota  made  headlines  in  his  demands 
for  free  access  by  midwestern  dairymen  to 
milk  markets  in  the  east.  He  claimed  that  the 
barriers  set  up  by  milk  marketing  orders 
should  be  let  down  so  as  to  permit  entry  of 
western  milk;  if  need  be,  by  legislation. 

Evidently,  that  was  Mr.  Andresen’s  opening 
gun  because  he  has  now  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  what  he  calls  interstate  barriers,  and 
he  plans  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  his  bill. 
Secretary  Benson  is  also  being  quoted  as 
critical  of  milk  marketing  orders  for  the  same 
reason.  The  midwest  farm  press  has  taken  up 
the  cry  and  reports  that  court  action  may  have 
to  be  taken  to  gain  the  objective. 


What  seems  to  have  revived  the  Andresen 
crusade  is  the  request  made  for  a  $6.00  Class 
I-A  price  at  the  recent  Syracuse  milk  hearing, 
and  the  feeling  that  the  request  may  be 
granted. 

But  these  barrier-boys  fail  to  recognize  — 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  —  two  very  relevant  facts. 
The  first  is  that,  by  and  large,  New  York 
dairymen  were  not  the  ones  who  asked  for 
a  $6.00  price;  rather  was  it  their  so-called 
leaders  who  did  so  out  of  desperation  and  in 
order  to  cloud  more  important  issues.  It  is 
true  that  dairymen  here  in  the  East  need  a 
lot  more  money  for  their  milk,  but  most  of 
them  believe  that,  before  boosting  the  fluid 
price  out  of  the  reach  of  many  consumers, 
there  are  several  other  price  adjustments  that 
should  and  could  be  made  —  chiefly  Class  III 
and  Class  I-C. 

Second,  present  indications  are  that  the 
$6.00  request  will  be  turned  down  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  obviously  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  wind  out  of  Mr.  Andresen’s  sails. 

There  are  other  equally  important  factors 
that  must  also  be  considered  in  any  sane  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  so-called  market  barriers. 
Actually  no  eastern  dairyman  would  object  to 
sharing  his  market  with  his  fellow  dairyman 
in  the  west  provided  the  milk  from  the  west 
was  subjected  to  the  same  sanitation  and 
health  regulations  as  is  milk  here  in  the  east. 
If  the  western  dairyman  wants  to  set  up  his 
dairy  to  comply  with  these  same  requirements, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  denied 
a  market  in  this  area  of  the  country.  Also  to 
be  kept  in  mind  is  the  factor  of  transportation 
cost  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  $1.70 
per  cwt.  When  all  these  items  of  extra  expense 
are-  added  to  the  fluid  price  paid  in  the  west, 
most  of  those  dairymen  would  find  either 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  their  fluid 
milk  eastward  even  with  the  mythical  barriers 
down,  or,  if  they  could,  that  their  product, 
delivered  in  the  east,  would  be  way  overpriced. 

Instead  of  jousting  with  windmills  and  play¬ 
ing  petty  politics  in  his  own  bailiwick,  Mr. 
Andresen  and  his  allies  could  be  of  greater 
aid  to  their  own  dairymen — and  to  dairymen 
in  the  east,  too — if  they  worked  for  a  higher 
farm  price  for  manufacturing  milk.  Mr.  An¬ 
dresen  would  do  well  to  read  and  act  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee’s  report,  issued 
a  few  months  ago,  on  the  increased  dealer 
spreads  in  manufactured  products.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  stirring  up  a  senseless  row  between 
dairymen  of  different  areas,  he  could  aid  all 
of  them  in  getting  a  better  price  for  their 
product  —  each  in  his  own  market. 


u Nothing  Measures  Up  to  WooV’ 

AT  a  time  when  the  major  American  wool 
company  has  serious  business  difficulties 
and  at  a  time  when  synthetic  fibers  make  agri¬ 
cultural  fibers  look  almost  wildly  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  as  their  only  sal¬ 
vation,  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  puts  a 
premium,  not  on  decreased,  but  increased  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  wool.  As  of  April  1,  wool 
growers  became  eligible  for  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  wool  they  market.  To  raise 
American  production  to  300  million  pounds  a 
year,  presumably  a  strategically  important 
level  (it  is  now  about  235  million  pounds  a 
year,  while  Australia’s,  for  instance,  is  over 
1,250  million  pounds),  farmers  will  receive, 
out  of  wool  import  tariffs,  payments  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  actual  market  receipts  as  62  cents 
is  in  proportion  to  the  national  1955  average 
wool  price.  The  more  they  obtain  for  their 
wool  on  the  open  market,  the  more  will  be 
their  incentive  payments.  The  payment  will 
never  be  so  high,  however,  as  to  make  wool 
income  greater  than  110  per  cent  of  parity. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  farmers  should  keep  accurate  bills  of 
sale  for  later  presentation  to  local  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices  in  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  payments.  The  net  proceeds 
to  the  producer  at  the  shipping  or  marketing 
point  should  be  clearly  shown.  For  lambs  and 
yearlings,  the  bill  of  sale  should  state  that  the 
animals  were  purchased  for  slaughter  and 
had  full  wool  pelts,  i.e.  were  never  sheared  or 
had  regrown  one-and-a-half-inch  pelts.  Wool 
consigned  for  sale  prior  to  April  1,  but  not 
sold  by  them,  is  eligible  for  incentive  pay¬ 


ments.  The  payments  due  to  sheep  farmers 
may  be  assigned  as  collateral  for  new  farming 
loans  or  advances  with  financing  and  market¬ 
ing  agencies.  A  referendum  of  sheep  and  wool 
producers  will  be  held  this  Summer  to  see  if 
they  shall  approve  by  two-thirds  majority  vote 
an  agreement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  American  Sheep  Producer 
Council  to  provide  for  not-more-than  a  cent-a- 
pound  deduction  to  be  taken  from  incentive 
payments  for  purposes  of  wool  advertising, 
promotion  and  related  market  development 
activities. 

As  good  as  the  short-term — at  least — effects 
of  the  new  wool  payment  program  appear  to 
be  for  sheep  farmers,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  regarded  with  some  question.  There  has 
been  much  effort  to  disassociate  the  program 
from  any  Brannan  Plan  stigma,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see,  aside  from  the  moneys  coming  from  im¬ 
port  tariffs,  that  there  is  much  difference. 
Then,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the  provision 
for  increased  wool  production  is  written  as 
law  only  until  1959,  it  is  likewise  hard  to  see, 
regardless  of  modern-day  economic  sophistry, 
how  the  payments  can  continue  to  accrue  as 
imports  necessarily  decrease.  Perhaps  a  little 
wool  was  pulled  over  the  eyes  of  some  in  order 
to  avoid  present  consideration  of  that  future 
possibility. 


Bury  the  Erwin  Commission 

RE  we  not  all  getting  just  a  little  tired  of 
the  trend  to  allow  things  temporary  or 
emergency  gradually  to  stratify  into  perma¬ 
nent  fixtures  of  our  economy  or  our  govern¬ 
ment? 

A  typical  example  is  New  York’s  “Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission  on  Agriculture”,  known  as 
the  Erwin  Commission.  It  was  first  set  up  in 
1945  for  a  one-year  term,  primarily  to  “study” 
the  milk  price  spread.  That  “study”  took  four 
full  years  and  was  finally  wrapped  up  in  a  re¬ 
port  that  was  one  of  the  most  useless  pieces 
of  information  that  any  government  agency 
has  ever  had  the  nerve  to  release.  Though  it 
accomplished  nothing  then,  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  since,  each  year  the  life  of 
the  Commission  has  been  extended.  For  the 
past  five  years,  the  Commission  has  been  going 
around  in  circles  making  surveys  on  second¬ 
ary  farm  roads  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  a  year. 

Once  each  year,  just  a  few  weeks  before  its 
one-year  life  expires,  the  Commission  suddenly 
stirs  itself  into  action  and  issues  a  report  to 
the  Legislature.  Last  month,  as  part"  of  that 
pattern,  the  Commission  made  public  its 
recommendation  for  a  new  produce  market  in 
New  York  City,  to  cost  $100,000,000.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  practically  a  carbon  copy  of  the  plan 
offered  by  former  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  1945  at 
a  cost  of  $42,500,000. 

This  Erwin  Commission  was  set  up  10  years 
ago  as  a  temporary  agency.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  therefore  living  a  lie.  It  is  spending 
public  money  uselessly.  It  is  providing  a  few, 
cheap  political  sinecures.  It  is  doing  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  agriculture  that  could  not 
be  done  better  by  regular  government  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  little  more  than  a  barnacle  on  the 
hull  of  our  body  politic. 

Yet,  as  part  of  the  Republican  party  line, 
the  State  Senate  has  extended  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  life  for  one  more  year;  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  will  probably  concur.  The  final  decision, 
however,  rests  with  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Harriman  would  be  well  advised  to  dis¬ 
approve  the  resolution  and  bury  the  Erwin 
Commission  once  and  for  all.  The  funeral 
services  should  have  been  held  years  ago,  but 
it  will  be  better  late  than  never. 


Brevities 

“Sing  unto  Him,  sing  psalms  unto  Him:  talk 
ye  of  all  His  wondrous  works.”  —  Psa.  105:2. 

Corn  grows  best  and  produces  highest  yields  on 
soils  which  have  been  limed  to  a  pH  of  about  6.5. 

The  State  of  Maine’si  48th  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  has  an  excellent  program  prepared 
for  April  4-7  at  the  University  in  Orono. 

Covers  and  shields  kept  in  place  on  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  this  Spring  and  Summer  will  mean  a  lot 
less  annoyance  with  wound-up  weeds  and  crops, 
and  it  may  mean  the  saving  of  an  arm,  a  leg  or 
a  life. 
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YES,  A  OR  ICO  IS  TOPS 


"UP  TO  16  BU.  EXTRA  CORN  PER  ACRE 
WITH  AGRICO,  IN  SIDE-BY-SIDE  CHECKS! 


Crop  results  plainly  show  that  you’ll  be  money  ahead 
by  using  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer,  an 
important  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again— in  side-by-side  checks  with  other  well- 
known  fertilizers  of  equal  analysis.  Typical  is  this  re¬ 
port  from  John  A.  and  Ernest  A.  Skellie,  of  East 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  who  write: 

"We  heard  about  the  extra  increases  in  yields  that  Agrico 
produces  and  wanted  to  see  for  ourselves,  so  in  1954,  we 
applied  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10,  320  lbs.  per  acre, 
alongside  another  well-known  fertilizer  of  equal  analysis, 
applied  at  the  same  rate,  on  both  Pioneer  373  and  Cornell 
M-4  ear  com.  First  we  plowed  down  640  lbs.  per  acre 
AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  on  the  entire  field. 
Then,  we  planted  a  strip  for  each  type  of  seed  with  the 
other  5-10-10  fertilizer. 


JOHN  A.  SKELLIE  (left)  and  son,  ERNEST  A.  SKELLIE,  of  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


"The  Agrico-grown  Pioneer  corn  outyielded  the  Pioneer  corn  grown 
with  the  other  fertilizer  by  16  bu.  MORE  per  acre,  worth  $24.45  EXTRA 
per  acre,  on  the  Agrico  strip.  And  the  Agrico-grown  Cornell  corn  out- 
yielded  the  Cornell  corn  grown  with  the  other  fertilizer  by  5.9  bu. 
MORE  per  acre,  worth  $8.75  EXTRA  per  acre,  on  the  Agrico  strip. 

"Now  we  KNOW  that  you  can’t  beat  Agrico  for  top  yields  and 
EXTRA  crop  profits!” 


“5  TONS  MORE  SILAGE  CORN  PER  ACRE!” 


Farmer  after  farmer  reports  EXTRA  increases  like  the  above,  suggesting 
that  you,  too,  can  be  money  ahead  by  using  Agrico.  As  Myron  H.  Center, 
Sr.,  and  Myron  H.  Center,  Jr.,  of  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  say: 

"Last  Spring  was  unusually  late  and  wet,  but  we  went  ahead  and 
planted  our  Ohio  K-24  corn,  using  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10,  400  lbs. 
per  acre,  on  part  of  the  field,  and  finished  off  with  another  well-known 
fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis,  applied  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Agrico. 

"The  Agrico-grown  silage  corn  yielded  13  tons  per  acre,  which  is  5  tons 
MORE  ensilage  per  acre,  worth  $51.61  EXTRA  per  acre,  than  the  other 
fertilizer  produced. 


MYRON  H.  CENTER,  SR. 
(right)  and  son,  MYRON  H. 
CENTER,  JR.,  of  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


"Besides  outyielding  the  other  fertilizer,  Agrico  produced  larger,  longer 
stalks,  leaves  with  better  color,  and  all  in  all  was  a  much  higher  quality 

crop.  Combine  this  with 
I  the  fact  that  Agrico’s 

§§  EXTRA  yield  alone  paid 

more  than  twice  the  en- 
Afi  L /\  tire  fertilizer  bill,  and  you 

s*  A  ?f!rf  ~  1  can  see  why  it’ll  be  Agrico 

on  this  farm  in  1955.” 


"TOPDRtSSING  30- Acre  Pasture  SAVES  $384.  in  Feed... 

$540.  M0R t  Milk  /’’Cut  feed  costs  by  top¬ 
dressing  pastures  with  Agrico— now.  Russell  Chapin,  of 
Chapin  Farms,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"Last  Spring,  after  1st  cutting  of  hay,  I  topdressed 
30  acres  of  a  60-acre  pasture  with  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE 
&  POTASH,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  to  see  how  topdressing  pays. 

"From  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1,  30  milkers  grazed  this  pas¬ 
ture.  During  these  2  months,  milk  production  increased 
more  than  5  lbs.  per  cow  per  day,  AND  I  saved  $384. 
on  feed.  Feed  savings  plus  $540.  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  meant  a  $924.  gain  from  topdressing.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  topdressing  cost,  I’m  still  $510.  ahead!” 


EXTRA  Grazing ,  EXTRA  Milk,  EXTRA  Hay,  Too! 

"In  Fall  ’53,  I  was  very  disappointed  with  the  stand  of 
alfalfa  and  clover  in  a  16-acre  field  seeded  in  with  oats 
the  previous  Spring,”  writes  Abe  Mierop,  of  Blairs- 
town,  Rt.  #2,  N.  J.  "1  thought  the  drought  had  finished 
the  seeding — there  was  nothing  showing. 

"In  Spring  ’54,  I  topdressed  with  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  change 
was  amazing! 

"First  cutting  yielded  over  2  tons  per  acre  excellent 
quality  alfalfa  hay.  My  milking  herd  of  53  purebred 
Holsteins  grazed  off  the  second  growth.  I  put  them  in 
this  16-acre  field  once  a  day  for  3  weeks  and  production 
jumped  2  cans  of  milk  daily— a  15  %  increase!  I  cut  the 
third  growth  when  it  was  knee-high,  only  to  have  it 
ruined  by  excessive  rain. 

"Increased  milk  production  more  than  paid  for  the  fertilizer,  and  thanks  to 
Agrico,  I  had  an  extra  good  supply  of  high  quality  hay,  worth  $35.  a  ton,  for 
Winter  feed  that  I  hadn’t  counted  on.” 


TIME  IS  SHORT! 


ACT  NOW  to  cash  in  on  the  all-important  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes  in  extra  yield; 
extra  qualify— EXTRA  NET  PROFIT.  Get  Agrico  NOW  — see  your  A.A.C.  Dealer: 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y: 


April  2,  1955 
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the  tonnage  and 
quality  you  save 
can  pay  for  this 
haying  machine 


Quick -Hitch  and  go  .  .  .  ahead  of 
weather  ...  at  modern  tractor  speeds 
.  .  .  with  this  trail-type  power  take-off 
mower,  built  especially  for  Allis-Chal- 
mers  tractors. 

Tractor  and  mower  operate  as  a 
single  unit  —  because  they’re  close- 
coupled  .  .  .  designed  for  each  other. 
Cut  corners  without  backing.  Take 
full-width  swaths,  even  on  hillsides. 

Smooth,  shock-absorbing  V-Belts 
drive  the  sickle.  Cutterbar  lifts  hy¬ 
draulically  for  turns  and  transport. 
Mower  pivots  back  into  safety  posi¬ 
tion  when  an  obstruction  is  hit.  New 
pitman  connector  lets  you  change 
knives  in  a  minute  or  less. 

From  quick-hitch  to  completed  job, 
the  No.  3  mower  saves  time  and  hay! 


CHULMiRS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,U.5.A. 


PAI/VT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  0:1.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  aallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


PLAN  NOW  FOR 

SPRING  INSTALLATION 

FARMWAY 

BARN  CLEANER 


Start  saving  la¬ 
bor  RIGHT  NOW 
with  a  time- 
saving,  money- 
saving  FARM- 
W  A  Y  Bar  n 
Cleaner.  T  li  e 
cleaner  made  by 
the  pioneers  of 
the  pitless  harp 
cleaner  —  the 
cleaner  that  fits 
any  barn,  new 
or  old. 

And  it’s  the 
chain  that 
counts.  Cold 
rolled  and  heat- 
treated.  Won’t 
break,  won’t 
won’t  wear  out. 
It’s  guaranteed! 


Write  today  for  full  details 


Distributor  Representative: 

ARNOLD  G.  SULLIVAN 

R.  O.  1,  B-60,  POLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  information  on  Farmway 
Pitless  Barn  Cleaners. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 

Town .  State . 


Can  Get 
a  Creosofed 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-do  welled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C415  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


ELECTRIC  WELDERS  vaRs0 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  '/s"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders.  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
unit,  eye  shield,  directions. 

50c  postage.  Flame  torch 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing 

plete  with  carbons,  brass  - -  - 

$2  deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


.  S6.45 

plus 

accessory 

for 

$3.95 

com- 

rods, 

flux. 

K-R-O  KILLS 

RATS 
SAFELY  ! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
SOLD  at  all  DRUG,  SEED  &  HARDWARE  STORES  ( 
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When  Swine  Are  Self  Fed 

Besides  saving  considerably  on  feeding 
and  labor  costs ,  properly  constructed 
and  well  managed  selff  eeders  can  also 
mean  more  rapid  gains  for  the  pigs. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  BUCK 


E  high  cost  of  labor,  over¬ 
head  and  feed  in  livestock 
operations  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  economize  on  all 
items  for  which  a  saving 
is  possible.  Farmers  who 
keep  brood  sows  and  fat¬ 
ten  shoats  have  found  that  one  of 
the  best  means  of  improving  efficien¬ 
cy  and  economy  of  gains,  as  well  as 
of  greatly  lowering  labor  costs,  is  to 
use  properly  built  self-feeders.  Yet 
the  surprising  fact  is  that,  while  self- 
feeders  for  hogs  have  been  favorably 
proven  in  practice,  comparatively 
few  farmers  use  them.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  hogmen  try  self-feeders  then 
go  back  to  hand  feeding.  Why  is  this? 

The  reasons  that  self-feeders  for 
hogs  have  been  unsatisfactory  are 
that  the  feeders  were  not  properly 
built  or  they  were  not  correctly 
handled.  A  good  self-feeder  is  not 
just  a  feed  bin,  having  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  with  a  feed  trough 
attached.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  technical  phases  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  which  must  be 
carefully  and  continuously  observed 
and  practiced. 

A  cover  is  essential  over  the  feed 
trough  to  keep  out  birds,  mice,  rats, 
skunks  and  other  animals.  Some  well- 
designed  self-feeders  have  metal 
covers  over  metal  feed  troughs. 
There  are  always  hungry  hogs  eat¬ 
ing  and  the  consequent  banging  of 
metal  on  metal,  when  the  covers 
drop,  is  annoying,  especially  if  the 
feeders  are  near  the  house.  The 
women  folks  object  to  the  noise 
made  by  the  metal  covered  feeders. 
As  a  result,  some  farmers  prefer  to 
hand  feed  rather  than  to  put  up  with 
the  noise.  This  may  seem  like  a 
small  matter,  but  it  is  just  one  of  the 
many  practical  considerations  that 
tend  to  limit  the  use  of  self-feeders 
for  hogs.  Actually,  where  such  feed¬ 
ers  are  in  use,  the  noise  can  be 
eliminated  by  gluing  a  piece  of 
rubber,  cut  from  an  old  tire,  onto 
the  forward  edge  of  the  metal  cover. 
There  are  now  products  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  firmly  and  permanently 
fasten  rubber  to  metal.  One  of  these 
is  called  Miracle,  available  at  most 
hardware  stores. 

Some  users  complain  that  feeders 
wear  out  quickly.  It  is  true  that  self- 
feeders  take  an  awful  beating  from 
the  hogs;  they  rub  on  it,  gnaw  on 
it,  and,  if  possible,  climb  on  the 
feeder  and  try  to  get  into  it. 
Throughout  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
the  self-feeder  is  kept  outdoors,  and 
this  results  in  considerable  weather¬ 
ing  (because  of  this,*the  metal  types 


usually  outlast  the  wooden  kinds). 
Self-feeders  made  of  Wood  are  liable 
to  damage  from  rodents  of  all  kinds; 
they  gnaw  holes  through  the  wood  to 
try  and  get  at  the  grain.  When  this 
occurs,  grain  leaks  out  and  spoils; 
and  the  rodents  eat  some,  of  course, 
too.  This  feed  is  a  total  loss.  Home 
made  feeders  are  usually  constructed 
of  wood;  in  order  to  overcome  the 
objections  mentioned,  they  should  be 
lined  with  metal. 

When  Feeders  Are  Wasteful 

Another  common  complaint 
against  self-feeders  is  that  they  are 
wasteful  of  feed.  If  this  is  so,  it  may 
be  due  to  faulty  construction  or  im¬ 
proper  management,  or  both.  To  pre¬ 
vent  hogs  from  rooting  the  feed  out, 
the  trough  should  have  sturdy  par- 
tions  spaced  at  about  one-foot  inter¬ 
vals  through  its  entire  length.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  stop  a  hog  from 
going  all  the  way  down  the  feed 
trough  with  its  snout  and  it  will  also 
serve  to  keep  fattening  pigs  out  of 
the  trough.  The  feed  trough  should 
be  six  or  more  inches  deep;  this  pre¬ 
vents  feed  from  being  spilled  out 
over  the  edge. 

Another  important  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  prevention  of  feed 
wastage  is  that  the  inside  control 
feeding  slide  s'hould  be  adjustable 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  hinges  at -top  and  slotted  grooves 
inside.  The  feed  opening  leading  in¬ 
to  the  trough  can  then  be  regulated 
to  best  suit  the  particular  kind  of 
feed  being  used.  With  mixed  feeds, 
different  widths  can  be  tried  to  find 
the  one  best  suited  for  the  most  even 
flow.  These  widths  should  run  at 
half-inch  intervals,  up  to  a  total 
width  of  eight  inches.  When  bulky 
feeds  such  as  alfalfa  meal  are  used,  a 
wide  opening  is  necessary;  with 
whole  grain  such  as  ’  corn,  a  small 
one  is  sufficient.  Oily  concentrates 
such  as  the  nitrogenous  meals  (lin¬ 
seed  and  soybean  oil  meal)  tend  to 
pack  and  therefore  need  a  fairly  wide 
opening.  When  mixed  with  grain, 
they  need  a  wider  opening  than 
grain  itself  when  used  alone  in  a 
compartment.  Unless  the  feeds  flow 
smoothly  and  continually,  the  trough 
will  soon  contain  no  feed;  the  hogs 
go^hungry.  Anytime  that  this  occurs, 
gains  are  slowed  and  costs  increased. 

Still  another  way  to  prevent  feed 
waste  is  to  mount  the  self-feeder  on 
a  platform.  Either  roughened  con 
Crete  or  planks  are  suitable.  Any 
feed  thrown  out  of  the  trough  onto 
the  platform  will  not  be  trampled  in 
(Continued  on  Page  262) 


Efficient  and  economical  gains  result  when  hogs  are  allowed  access  to 
properly  built  self-feeders.  These  thrifty  shoats  did  well  on  self-feeders  at 
Cornell  University  farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  ! 

i 

Consigning  to  Ithaca  Sale  April  i 
23rd  Excellent  son  of  EILEEN-  [ 
MERE  1032nd  also  2  heifers  of  * 
popular  blood  lines. 

Why  not  visit  the  farm  and  see 
them  before  the  sale. 

CORBETT  FARMS 

STANFORDVILLE,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.Y.  jj 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

bulls  ready  for  service 

OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

—  —  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

WE  CONSIGN  3  ABER  D  EEN  -  AN  G  US  HEIFERS 

to  HAMBURG  SALE  APRIL  9,  all  sired  by  son 
of  an  International  Champion. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORD  BEEF  HEIFERS  - 

15  Registered  half  sisters,  Feb.  to  June  1954.  Ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  breeding.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

ALSO  OTHER  COWS  AND  BULLS. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111 

—  -  HEREFORDS  - 

If  interested  in  good  Breeding  Stock  or  Commercial 
cattle,  v/rite  for  directory  of  all  Hereford  Breeders  in 
the  state.  N.  Y.  STATE  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOC.,  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Aberdeen  Angus 

BULLS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
Popular  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 
CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Chatham  26491 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

Bred  Heifers  and  cows,  some  with  Zato  Heir  calf  at 
side.  Reasonably  priced.  Zato  bull  calves.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  accredited  herd.  WINDROW  FARM, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey  Phone:  Moorestown  9-1124 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
HEIFERS  and  BRED  COWS 
Some  with  calf  at  side.  SV  and  CMR  bloodlines. 
SOUTHWOOD  FARMS, 

CLARKSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  Phone  PO  8-2191 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshening  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding  —  Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


-  CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  - 

AND  HEIFERS.  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  UP. 
LARGE  SELECTION.  INSPECTION  INVITED. 
FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
Seven  years  old,  Green  Meads  Prince  Fay.  Reasonable. 
FRANK  WHISENANT,  STATE  LINE,  MASS. 
FOR  SALE:  FOUR  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 
HEIFERS.  T.  B.  Tested  and  Vaccinated.  One  is 
fresh  now,  one  due  April  I,  on©  May  I,  one  Aug.  I. 

WEBSTER  COON,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  Telephone  3932  Red  Hook 

-  HEIFER  CALVES  - 

I  have  a  few  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from 
the  best  bloodlines  in  the  country.  Special  prices 
for  4-H  youngsters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  HEALY, _ CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled.  Bull  Calves,  Yearling- Beauties.  0. 
HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP  _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES 
of  mixed  ages  with  lambs  by  side.  Delivery  to 
Southeastern  New  York  arranged  for  convenient 
pick-up.  Inquire  —  D.  E.  WOLFE, 

ROUTE  I, _ UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES:  A.  F. Straub, 
Shadyside  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  Phone  RA  9-0124 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES, 
w  E.  REASONER  4.  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

■ - —  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

_  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  0.1. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

Registered  Yorkshires 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD 

Selected  Unrelated  Pairs,  Canadian  Bred 
BOAR  PIGS  —  READY  MAY  1st 
„  CHAS.  A.  SLATER 

R-  D-  4,  _ NEWBURGH,  N,  Y. 

MAPLE  HURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTI  NGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 


Young  Berkshire  Boars 

The  Kind  Who  Sire  the  Packer’s  Favorites  j 
Immediate  Shipment 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 

JV  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Se/vice  Age  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS,  Either  Sex. 
CARROLL  F,  HUNT.  STEWARTSTO  WN,  PA. 

rR,?DlJCTI0N  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  Open  Gilts, 
i®1;  Boars,  Sired  by  Straight  English  Herd  Sires. 
LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  R.  I,  RONKS,  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 
r/L«,ofor  prices  and  information.  LOCUST  VIEW 
fAKMS,  H.  Semans  &  Son,  Canandaigua.  R.  I,  N.  Y. 

—  TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered - 

jo  wks.  old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELA. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Yorkshire- Chester  cross.  Chester  and 
i  win  'u®.  cross:  6’7'8  weeks  old’  $I0-$I  I  -  $  1 2  each, 
sinn  shlp  express.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination 
vi or ,a., Pjeee  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH. 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  Tel:  1588-M 


7 -  WIESTS  DUROCS  - 

uirers  For  Sale  Meat  Type:  All  Ages,  All  Se) 
•  he  Home  of  the  RA  Grand  Champion 
pu/ic  .  .  Durocs  Since  1914 

Y™S_A^WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Tel.  45- 


HnDccpM0^GANS  and  REG.  THOROUGHBRED 
fine  o  ,  show  stock  sensibly  priced.  Colts  &  several 
— l_nacks.  Merrylegs  Farm.  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

New  Farm  Horse  Collars 

va/nec  fa2ed.-,  1 9  -  23".  100  in  stock.  $7.50  ea.  Great 
Harnlco  endx  Pay  fre‘9ht.  Write  us  for  halters, 

narness  parts.  The  Saddle  Shop,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


'April  Z>t  1955 


it  Always  Pays  to  Analyze 

When  it  comes  to  buying  fertilizer, 
and  lime,  it  always  pays  to  analyze 
your  soil  —  then  use  fertilizer  and 
lime  according  to  the  soil  needs  and 
type  of  crop  being  planted. 

When  you  use  the  right  fertilizer  and 
lime — in  just  the  right  amounts — 
you  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 
And  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  herd, 
you  should  analyze  your  herd  breed¬ 
ing  program. 

Some  45,000  dairymen  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  have  found 
that  the  way  to  better  breeding — 
and  higher  herd  income  —  is  the 
NY  ABC  way.  Ask  your  local  tech¬ 
nician,  or  write  to 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


60  REG.  POLLED  &  HORNED 

HEREFORDS 

SELLING  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
FAIR  GROUNDS 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  15 
BUTLER,  PA. 


8  BULLS  •  34  BRED  HEIFERS 

20  OPEN  HEIFERS 

SHOW  9  a.  m.  LUNCH  SALE  I  p.  m. 
Best  of  bloodlines  that  will  do  good  for  you. 

For  catalogue: 

NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORD  BREEDERS 

BOX  246,  SLIPPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 


Fourteenth  Annual 

SHOW& SALS 

APRIL  30,  1955 

CORNELL  JUDGING  PAVILION 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

★  ★  ★ 

Show  10:00  A.  M.  D.  S.  T. 

Sale  1:00  P.  M.  D.S.T. 

57  HEIFERS 
7  BULLS 

BOTH  POLLED  AND  HORNED 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  RESERVATIONS  CONTACT 
ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX,  Sale  Manager 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


YR5HIRE  DISPERSAL 


THE  CRAGHURST  HERD-95  Head 


MRS.  DANIEL  A.  CRAIG,  Owner,  ROME,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  16  •  12  Noon 

(FARM  on  TURIN  ROAD  at  EDGE  Of  dlTY) 
A  Real  Good  Farmer- Breeder’s  Herd  of 


62  Cows  5  Bred  Heifers  16  Yearlings 


10  Heifer  Calves  2  year-old  Bull 

All  females  are  home-raised.  DHI  or  Herd  Test 
records  for  30  years.  Cattle  are  in  very  good 
condition.  35  cows  recently  fresh;  10  due  in  May; 
I  in  June;  6  in  Aug.;  7  in  Sept.;  5  in  Oct., 
others  later.  Herd  includes  some  top  cow-family 
groups.  There  are  25  daus.  of  H.H.  Longevity 
King  whose  first  5  daus.  avg.  10297  M  4.26% 
434  F.  M.E.  2x.  There  are  several  daus.  of 
NYABC  Approved  sires.  The  2-yr-oid  bull  is  by 
“Intriger”,  App.  and  out  of  a  dam  with  HTL- 
12175  M  4%  489  F  @  2-11  yrs.  M.E.  HEALTH: 
Herd  is  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accred.,  calfhool  vaccin¬ 
ated  and  has  been  T.B.  and  blood  tested  within  30 
days.  Cattle  eligible  for  any  state.  For  catalog  write 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr..  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


LESLIE  SWARTHOUT 
MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 
FRIENDSHIP,  ALLEGANY  COUNTY.,  N.  Y. 

THURS.,  APRIL  7,  1955  at  1:00  P.  M. 

-  3  5  COWS  - 

This  is  one  of  the  best  farmer-breeder’s  herds 
in  one  of  the  oldest  Ayrshire  counties  in  New 
York.  The  herd  has  been  on  D  H I A  test  a  long 
time.  It’s  a  herd  of  money-making  cows  that 
buyers  wiil  be  pleased  with.  CALVING  SCHED¬ 
ULE:  Five  cows  freshened  in  Feb.,  4  in  Mar., 

2  are  due  in  April,  I  in  July,  4  in  Sept,  and 

3  or  4  are  due  each  month  thereafter  through 
the  winter.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred., 
Bangs  Accred.,  and  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  All 
cattle  selling  have  been  T.B.  and  blood  tested 
and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale.  They’re  eligible  for 
immediate  shipment  to  any  state. 

CATALOGS  AT  THE  SALE 
TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  SALE  MGR., 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  ALL-FEMALE 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  CONGRESS 


SALE  AND  MEETING 


Your  opportunity  to  buy 
the  best  in  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  —  carefully  selected 
from  the  nation’s  choicest 
herds.  For  FREE  catalog 
and  particulars  write 


THE  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-00  S.  Glenstona  RN-5  Springfield,  Missouri 


>  ana  HORNED 

KEYSTONE  HEREFORD 

SHOWS  S  SALES 


MONDAY,  APRIL  18th 

GUERNSEY  SALE  PAVILION,  LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

5  Bulls  56  Females 

18  OPEN  .  58  BRED 

Bulls,  are  of  the  bloodlines  of  Hillcrest  Larry,  WHR  Star  Duke,  Flashy 
Princeps,  MW  Larry  Dom,  and  Baca  Star. 

Females  are  of  Bonny  Mischief,  Choice  Domino,  Hillcrest  Larry,  CK,  Real  Silver 
Dom,  Baca  Duke  2d,  WHR,  Battle  Pioneer  and  other  popular  lines.  The  bred  heifers 
carry  the  service  of  bulls  from  bloodlines  such  as  ALF  Beau  Rollo,  Mischief  Aster, 
Adv  Polled  Pres,  Hillcrest  Larry,  TR  Zato  Heir,  Real  Mixer,  HC  Larry  Dom,  HC 
Zato  Larry,  Lucky  Larry  M  2  and  others. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  25th 

GREENE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  WAYNESBURG.  PA. 

9  Bulls  52  Females 

15  OPEN  .  37  BRED 

Bulls  are  of  the  bloodlines  of  KHF  Bonny  B  Dom,  Domestic  Woodrow,  WHR 
Star  Duke,  U  Royal  Mixer,  Baca  Prince,  and  WHR  Helmsman: 

Females  are  of  ALF  Choice  Dom  6,  Adv  Polled  Pres,  KHF  Bonny  B  Dom,  Hill¬ 
crest  Larry,  Baca  Duke  2d,  HC  Axtell,  Battle  Pioneer,  HC  Larry  Dom,  WHR,  CK, 
Morlunda  H  Silver,  Woodfords  Return,  Hazford  Tone  and  other  popular  blood¬ 
lines.  The  bred  heifers  carry  the  service  of  bulls  from  bloodlines  such  as  ALF 
Battle  Mixer  28,  HC  Zato  Larry,  MF  Baca  Duke,  Lucky  Larry  M  2,  BR  Royal  Mixer, 
Modest  Lamplighter,  Pearson  Duke  83,  MHF  Star  Duke,  HC  Larry  Mixer  and  others- 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  INVEST  IN  THE  EARNING  POWER  OF  THESE  HERE¬ 
FORDS,  THE  RUGGED  BEEF  BREED  WITH  THE  INHERITED  ABILITY  TO  GROW 
MOST  ECONOMICALLY  AND  RAPIDLY  TO  THE  DESIRABLE  AND  MERCHANT¬ 
ABLE  SIZE  AND  GRADE  THAT  COMMANDS  TOP  PRICES  AT  THE  PREVAIL¬ 
ING  MARKETS. 

All  Cattle  Are  From  TB  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herds  and  Can  Go  Anywhere. 
SHOWS  AT  10:00  A.M.  —  SALES  AT  1:00  P.  M.  LUNCH  AVAILABLE  ON  GROUNDS. 
For  catalogs,  information  and  hotel  reservation  write  D.  W.  HAY,  Fieldman-Sec., 

Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders'  Association 

BOX  842,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PENNA. 


..iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmii 

Stlx  AKHSTUAL  3NT.  T.  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

Two  Sales  Offering  Quality  Heifers 

SAT.,  APRIL  16,  1  P.M.  PALMYRA  FAIRGROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

(BOB  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MANAGER) 

SAT.,  MAY  7,  1  P.M.  ALTAMONT  FAIRGROUNDS,  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

(DAVE  BERESFORD,  DELANSON,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MANAGER) 

ANGUS  *  HEREFORDS  *  SHORTHORNS 

All  cattle  approved  by  selection  committees.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free.  Inoculated 
against  shipping  fever.  Animals  can  be  inspected  from  10  A.  M.  on  each  sale  date. 

YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLDS,  ALSO  A  FEW  YOUNG 
SERVICE  BULLS  AT  EACH  SALE 


Sales  are  sponsored  by: 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER’S  AND  BREEDER’S 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


Prize  Winning  Herefords 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  H.  L.  Super  Lad,  Res.  Champion  at  N.  Y.  Hereford  Show 
and  Sale,  and  sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  steer  at  1954  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  A  superior 
breeding  bull,  his  influence  has  been  very  constructive  in  our  improvement  program. 

His  calves  have  been  in  the  winner’s  circle  consistently,  by  capturing  the  Highest 
Award  for  three  consecutive  years  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Improvement  Project  con¬ 
ducted  by  Cornell.  Average  weight  per  calf  at  225  days  of  age  for  the  past  three 
years:  563  lbs.  .  . 

We  are  showing  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  top  heifers  bred  to  Polled  Gates- 
ford  Victor  Domino  27th  —  half-brother  to  the  sensational  Victor  Domino  26th  1954 
Junior  Yearling  Champion  at  the  National  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  American  Royal  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  Tennessee  State  Fair. 

A  newcomer  to  our  herd  sire  battery  is  WHR  Puritan  Heir,  bred  at  Wyoming 
Hereford  Ranch,  whose  pedigree  traces  to  the  famous  Bonnie  Blanchard  26th,  founda¬ 
tion  of  Zato  Heirs  and  Domino  Heirs.  A  few  heifers  now  carry  his  service. 

We  are  digging  deep  into  our  breeding  herd  to  offer  you  the  greatest  set  of  cows, 
calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  addng  “Improvement  Power”  to  your  herd! 

To  see  our  cattle  weekends,  phone  Sodus  6857  or  write  to  — 


Charles  H.  Weston,  Westonbrook  Farms,  Marion,  New  York 


-  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  SALE  - 

SATURDAY  MAY  21  st  —  1:00  P.M.  E.  S.  T. 
OUR  ENTIRE  1954  SHOW  STRING  SELLS 


WRITE  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TODAY 


MP  HEREFORD  FARM 
EAST  LAKE  ROAD 
CAZENOVI A,  N.  Y. 


A.  V.  ZOGG.  JR. 

AUCTIONEER  &.  SALE  MANAGER 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
.SO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  °j;  EXTRA  FI 

LJGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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DOUBLE  ACTING 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture. 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept.- 
RN-34  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  fhe  Makers  of  Cocomo/I  and  Swet 

— — — . — i 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cau^e  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don  t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happv  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  cut  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  » 


YOU  GAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order.  No  C.  0.  D. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

563  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


6-8  cup  Flavo-matic 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

Brews  Coffee,  stops 
perking  automatically 
and  keeps  coffee  hot 
for  serving.  Full  48 
ounce  capacity  AC 
only.  Cord  included. 
Made  in  gleaming 
polished  aluminum. 

Post  Paid  $10.00. 


GALLAGHER’S  SERVICE,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAPER 


,<y» 

f-rifcb  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself— Easy  1  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measur.ng.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa. 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  M  F  G  5. , 

O  EPT.  BC  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN.  MASS. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST„  TROY,  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P-O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


For  the  Eastertide 

When  dark  descends  —  the  dark  of  spirit,  or  of  mind  or  heart  — 

Its  stay,  like  Winter’s,  seems  an  endless  thing; 

And  though,  as  do  the  elements,  we  storm  or  freeze,  a  part 
Of  the  reason  for  our  mortal  suffering 
Lies  in  the  fact  that  we  lose  sight  of  Spring. 

Yet  darkness  comes  between  one  day  and  yet  another  day, 

Its  stay,  like  Winter’s  season,  cannot  last; 

And  though  the  Saviour’s  tomb  was  sealed,  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 
The  eternal  Light  broke  forth,  His  pain  was  past: 

To  Spring  immortal  let  each  soul  hold  fast. 

Pennsylvania  —  Persis  Smith 


“The  Last  Supper”  in  Filet  Lace  Panel 


Coats  &  Clark,  New  York  N.  Y. 

From  the  Great  Painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan,  Italy 


So  many  of  you  have  asked  for 
“The  Last  Supper”,  the  beautiful  de¬ 
sign  for  filet  lace  (crochet),  that  we 
are  happy  to  offer  this  to  you  in 
the  form  Of  a  leaflet  of  instructions 
at  no  charge  to  yourselves,  and  no 
mailing  charge.  The  piece,  when 
finished,  is  34%  by  46  inches. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  postcard  ad¬ 


dressed  as  follows  we  will  mail  the 
leaflet  as  quickly  as  we  can:  EASTER 
FILET  LEAFLET,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

We  expect  great  demand,  and 
suggest  therefore  that  you  write 
early,  though  we  shall  respond  duly 
to  all  requests.  p.  s. 


made  with  a  tablespoon  onion  juice, 
two  of  horseradish  and  a  cup  of  sour 
cream  for  each  pint  of  cooked  dock. 

Purslane,  (“pusley”  to  old  timers) 
lends  its  tender  red  stems  as  a  color¬ 
ful  addition  to  a  raw  vegetable  salad 
— you’ll  be  glad  to  get  it  out  of  your 
garden. 

Brakes,  when  they  come  along, 
call  for  repeats  all  the  while  they  are 
in  the  fiddlehead  stage,  picked  when 
they  first  push  through  the  ground 
and  are  still  crisp  and  tender,  look¬ 
ing  like  slim  asparagus  wands.  Cdt 
into  short  lengths  (discarding  any 
portion  that  does  not  cut  easily,  cook¬ 
ing  quickly  in  boiling  salted  water) 
and  served  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  their  flavor  is  a  blend  of 
asparagus  and  spinach.  So  good! 

Cowslips,  picked  while  still  young 
and  the  buds  just  beginning  to  swell, 
give  a  lift  to  any  meal.  Picking  them 
gives  you  also  the  excuse  you  are 
looking  for  to  get  out  in  the  spring- 
woodland. 

Pigweed  is  at  its  best  when  cooked 
with  smoked  meats.  You  won’t  mind 
it  in  your  garden  so  much  after  you 
have  enjoyed  "that  mild  turnipy 
flavor.  It  is  an  all  summer  dish  for 
it  grows  and  grows  again.  Even  when 
the  stems  get  large  and  tough  I  pic!; 
off  the  leaves  which  still  cook  well. 

Milkweed  is  another  all-summer 
dish.  The  first  young  shoots  coming 
through  the  ground  are  best;  later  i 
break  off  the  small  end  leaves. 

Young  plaintain  we  prefer  in 
combination  with  other  greens,  cook¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  them  all  when  the 
spring  growth  is  laggard. 

There  are  many  more  edible 
weeds  growing  in  the  fields,  just 
waiting  to  offer  you  vitamins.  Not 
only  do  I  serve  them  fresh,  but  I  can 
some  of  each  for  economy’s  sake. 
How  about  you? 

M.  V.  MacCormack 

Massachusetts 


Fesfive  Easter  Cakes 

Easter  is  the  time  for  a  colorful 
cake  with  a  festive  air.  The  cake  may 
be  a  large  layer  or  individual  small 
ones.  Let  yours  be  holiday  gay  with 
lavender  frosting.  The  color  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  soaking  lavender  jelly 
beans  in  water. 

For  decoration  on  the  frosting, 
place  both  parts  of  the  broken  egg¬ 
shell  on  top  of  cake,  open  ends  fac¬ 
ing  together.  Between  these,  place  a 
yellow  marshmallow  or  cotton  chick, 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  baby  chick 
just  emerging  from  the  shell. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Greens  for  the  Sprang 

I  am  waiting,  expectantly,  to  go 
out  to  pasture.  At  least,  that  is  what 
my  dad  used  to  say  about  me. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  sprouts 
of  green  will  show  through  the  dry 
brown  and  I  shall  be  cutting  the 
first  tender  dandelion  leaves  to 
marinate  with  a  little  chopped  onion 
in  a  dressing  of  hot  pork  fat  and 
vinegar.  Sprinkled  with  the  crisp 
brown  chips  of  pork  this  is  our  first 
spring  salad. 

Next  comes  curly  dock  to  cook 
with  corned  beef  or  spare  ribs.  They 
are  good,  too,  served  with  a  sauce 
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Traditional  at  Table  for  This  Tenth  of  April 


Traditional  at  the  Easter  dinner 
[able  is  baked  ham.  Its  rosy  color, 
the  satin  glaze,  its  own  aroma,  all 
combine  to  tempt  the  family  at  the 
end  of  the  Lenten  season.  With 
cloves,  and  a  colorful  garnish  that 
can  be  eaten,  the  baked  ham  platter 
is  a  pleasure. 

Hams  today  may  be  bought,  skin¬ 
less  and  shankless,  either  ready  to 
cook  or  fully  cooked.  Directions  for 
oven  timing  come  with  the  uncooked 
hens;  the  others  require  merely 
heating  through! 

For  an  uncooked  ham,  place  it  on 
the  pan  rack,  fat  side  up,  so  the 
juices  drain  down  and  through  the 
meat.  To  obtain  the  glaze,  remove 
the  ham  from  oven  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  done;  score  the  fat 
with  diagonal  lines  for  diamond  de¬ 
sign;  then  cover  the  surface  with 
your  favorite  glaze  (brown  sugar, 
etc.).  Ginger  ale  poured  on  during 
the  baking  adds  flavor  and  is  good 
for  basting. 

Have  a  happy  Easter  family 
party. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

If  every  day  was  morning 
And  every  morning  Spring, 

I’d  tuck  a  flower  in  my  hat 
And  do  a  Highland  Fling! 

So  do  we  feel  when  Spring  ar¬ 
rives  each  year.  All  Nature  seems 
to  do  the  same . 

,  Let  me  thank  again  the  many 
Rural  New  Yorker  friends,  known 
and  unknown,  who  sent  messages  to 
me  this  Winter,  and  still  do.  One  of 
my  visitors,  who  came  in  the  same 
spirit,  began  his  school  life  at  the 
same  time  and  place  that  I  began 
teaching.  His  wife  joining  in,  we 
•  talked  of  schoolhouses  of  then  and 
now. 

Our  town  has  a  new  consolidated 
school  with  a  few  acres  for  a  play¬ 
ground,  running  water,  oil  furnace 
and  electric  stove  in  the  kitchen 
where  hot  lunches  are  served  to 
nearly  75  pupils.  But  that  first 
schoolhouse  of  ours?  It  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  Whittier’s  “School  Days.” 

Ours  was  unpainted  outside;  the 
inside  was  ceiled  with  unpainted 
boards;  its  blackboard  was  painted 
at  one  end  of  the  single  room.  There 
were  plank  desks  and  seats,  the 
teacher’s  desk  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  a  small  box  stove.  In  one  corner 
was  a  box  of  text  books,  another  of 
chalk  and  some  erasers.  A  broom, 
water  pail  and  dipper  completed  the 
equipment. 

In  that  school,  and  in  many  like 
it.  the  teacher  was  her  own  janitor, 
doing  the  sweeping  all  the  year  and 
building  the  fires,  Spring,  Fall  and 
Winter.  Besides  doing  her  school 
work,  it  was  always  hoped  that 
Teacher  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  act  as  assistant  organist,  and  as 
substitute  Sunday  School  teacher,  in 
the  little  rural  church. 

And  her  salary?  Well,  it  was  five 
to  six  dollars  a  week. 

Mother  Bee 


Woman  and  Home 
Books 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff ....  $3.95 
hating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 


Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

Ah  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . $3.50 

Che  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson  . $5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Corker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
’  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


A  Flattering  Five  for  Your  Selection 

2245  —  The  Real  Thing  in  Slenderizing.  Excellent  lines  in  this  smart 
but  simple  ensemble  .(practically  a  suit)  with  gently  flaring  skirt,  cap 
sleeves,  new  neckline  on  dress  and  bolero.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  dress 
and  bolero,  4%  yds.  39  in.  Price  30  cents. 

3041  —  Blouses  Are  a  Happy  “Must”  These  Days.  Two  tailored,  prac¬ 
tical  sleeveless,  collared  blouses  to  wear  with  any  skirt  you  own  from 
separates  to  whirling  skirts,  or  with  slacks  and  Bermuda  shorts.  Sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  16:  Blouse  with  ricrac,  1%  yds.  35  in.;  without  ricrac,  2  yds.  35 
in.  30  cents. 

2712  —  Be  a  Sunflower,  Not  a  Wallflower,  This  Summer!  Here’s  a 
youthful-looking  scallop-necked  sundress  with  pretty  flared  skirt,  also  its 
own  brief-sleeved  bolero  with  scallop-edged  Peter  Pan  collar.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  4%  yds.  39  in.  30  cents. 

2272  —  Right  in  Line  for  the  Fuller,  Shorter  Figure.  Half-sizes  in  this 
V-necked,  flare-skirted  smooth  dress  with  brief  sleeves,  flattering  simple 
design.  Sizes  12V2  to  24Vz.  Size  16y2:  3y8  yds.  39  in.  30  cents. 

3070  —  Belted  Blessing:  No  Waistline  Seam!  Perfect  for  warm 
weather  top  fashion.  V-neck,  button  shoulder;  side-button  lovely  skirt. 
Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16:  3V4  yds.  35  in.  30  cents. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
tax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


April  2,  1955 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 

UTS 


3  for  S 

POST 

100%  TROUBLE-FREE  paid 

NUT 
REES 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
Stern’s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 


“MIRAGE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  borne  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES-  3  for  $  2.00 
Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  10  fot  $  5.00 
Grade— 1-2  feet.  Plant  three  or  CIA  ftfii 

lor  pollination.  M  I°r 

postpaid 


HURRY!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 


- STERN’S 

NURSERIES - 

DEPT.  R, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Send  Chestnut  trees  to 

Name 

Address _ _ 

Town 

State 

Dividend  Rate 


T 


deposits  Made 
0n  or  Before  Apr.  14 

dividends  FromApr 

^  — - -  '  _  BONUS  DIVIDEND" 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  iff  'TJixUl 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 

Serving  The  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporc*'or> 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please  open 

a  savings  account  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Moil  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Stofe 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
EASY  TERMS 


Rockdale  Monuments — Mark- 
$84.. 95  ers.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
^  Freight  Paid.  Lowest  Prices — 
FREE  CATALOG. 


Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  91 3,  Joliet,  HI. 


BRAIDED  RUGS 

We  supply  material  all  braided  in  any 
combination  of  10  colors.  Send  for  free 
sample  kit.  MAINE  RUG  CRAFTERS, 

P-  O.  BOX  12.  PORTLAND  6,  MAINE 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Betty  Dumont,  16,  New  York 

THINGS  I  LOVE 

I  love  to  go  a-walking 
In  the  fields  so  fair, 

I  love  to  pick  the  buttercups 
And  breathe  the  country  air. 

I  love  to  go  a-walking 
In  the  wooods  so  deep, 

I  love  to  hear  the  birds  sing' 

While  I  eat  birch  bark  sweet. 

But,  best  of  all  I  love  to  sit 
Upon  the  back  doorstep 
And  watch  the  kittens  playing 
While  my  old  dog  Tippie  slept. 

And  when  the  twilight  comes  at  night 
And  all  is  dark  and  still, 

I  listen  to  the  voices 
Of  the  owl  and  whippoorwill. 

—  Joanne  Spencer,  14.  New  York 


SNOW  BEFORE  SPRINGTIME 

See  the  pretty  snowflakes 
Falling  from  the  sky; 

On  the  walk  and  housetops 
Soft  and  thick  they  lie. 

On  the  window  ledges, 

On  the  branches  bare  — 

See  how  fast  they  gather, 

Filling  all  the  air'. 

Look  into  the  garden 
Where  the  grass  was  greeny 
Covered  by  the  snowflakes. 

Not  a  blade  is  seen! 

—  Dorothy  Williams  11,  Conn. 


THE  MERMAID 

Who  wouldn’t  like  to  be  a  mermaid,  fair. 
Singing  alone,  combing  her  golden  hair. 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  on  a  throne 
Under  the  sea? 

—  Virginia  Bronson,  10,  Conn. 


WHY  —  AND  WHY  NOT? 

I  can’t  write  poems. 

So  why  should  I  try. 

I’ve  asked  myself  this  question: 
Why? 

I’m  not  a  born  poet, 

I  guess  I  should  cry ; 

But  still  there’s  the  question: 

Why? 

I’ve  lived  thirteen  years, 

It’s  foolish  to  try; 

And  yet  there’s  that  question: 

Why? 

Now  that  you’ve  read  this. 

You’ll  sit  there  and  say: 

“Do  I  agree?” 

Why? 

—  Wilda  Von  Stein,  13,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Lois  Goggin,  11,  New  York 

RICHARD  COLLECTS  STAMPS 

I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page. 
I  live  on  a  cattle  farm  where  we  have 
32  Holsteins  and  21  milking.  We  have  a  50- 
acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  collect¬ 
ing  and  writing  to  boys  and  girls.  — 
Richard  Stickroth,  15.  New  York. 


WANTS  OVERSEAS  PEN  PAL 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  pen 
pal  from  overseas.  I  have  a  pen  pal  from 
New  York  State  and  would  like  more.  I 
am  in  the  tenth  grade  in  school  and  live 
on  a  farm  and  have  two  brothers.  My  in¬ 
terests  are  sports,  writing  and  reading.  I 
also  like  horses.  If  possible,  would  you 
send  your  picture?  —  Betty  Guller,  15, 
New  York. 


HAS  HER  OWN  HORSE 

This  is  my  first  time  to  write  to  Our 
Page.  We  have  taken  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  five  years.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  a  horse  of  my  own  and  I  love 
all  kinds  of  sports.  My  hobby  is  writing 
letters  and  I  promise  to  answer  all  who 
write  to  me,  so  please  come  and  fill  my 
mailbox.  —  Esther  Atkyns,  13,  New  York. 


HAS  VARIOUS  HOBBIES 

I  have  never  written  to  the  Page  before 
but  I  read  it  and  enjoy  it.  I  hope  many 
of  you  will  write  to  me.  I  live  on  a  360 
acre  farm  and  love  dogs,  writing,  music 
and  softball.  Please  enclose  a  snapshot.  — 
Alice  Bechtel,  16,  Pennsylvania. 
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Editor’s  Message 

Spring  and  Easter,  though  in  two  succeeding  months  this  year, 
are  both  symbols  of  new  life,  fresh  hope  and  the  change  again  from 
darkness  to  light.  May  they  renew  your  belief  that  happiness  is  certain 
to  follow  unhappiness,  that  goodness  is  sure  to  come  to  all  who  have 
faith. 

April  once  again  brings  showers  and  sunlight,  green  growth  to 
the  brown  earth,  a  chorus  of  birds  after  the  long  silence.  Every¬ 
thing  comes  alive  and  makes  the  world  a  stirring  place.  Happy 
Easter  to  one  and  all.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Sixth  Generation  on  Same  Farm:  Family  Has  Taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker  75  Years 


I  am  the  sixth  generation  that  has  lived 
on  our  farm  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
has  been  taken  by  the  family  for  at  least 
75  years. 

I  am  a  sophomore  and  I  go  to  boarding 
school  on  Lake  Cayuga.  I  enjoy  coming 
home  to  the  farm  where  I  can  see  my  pets. 


I  have  five  geese,  five  bantams,  a  dog,  cat, 
a  parakeet  and  a  finch.  My  hobbies  are 
singing,  drawing,  writing  poems,  playing 
the  accordian  and  walking.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  girls  everywhere.  Please  en¬ 
close  a  snapshot  if  you  can.  —  Joanne 
Spencer,  14,  New  York. 


.HAS  PONY  AND  A  COLLIE 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  very  much.  I  am  the  young¬ 
est  in  my  family  and  would  enjoy  having 
boys  as  well  as  girls  for  pen  pals.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  cowboy  pictures  and 
listening  to  hillbilly  music;  I  also  enjoy 
horseback  riding.  I  own  my  own  pony  and 
collie  dog.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
Westerners,  too.  —  Elsiemarie  Olsen,  14. 
New  York. 


ENJOYS  OUR  PAGE 

I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I  am  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  like  school  very 
much.  I  wish  that  Our  Page  would  appear 
more  often.  My  hobbies  are  reading,  collect¬ 
ing  stamps  and  cooking.  We  live  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  cows,  a  collie  dog  and  a 
fish  aquarium.  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  my  age.  —  Mary 
Millette,  9,  Massachusetts. 


NO  BROTHERS  OR  SISTERS 

My  family  has  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  some  time  and  I  like  Our 
Page  very  much.  I  like  pets  and  animals 
and  have  two  dogs  of  my  own.  I  have  no 
sisters  or  brothers  and  I  do  wish  to  hear 
from  children  all  over.  —  Amy  Howard  12, 
Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM’S  INTERESTS  ARE  MANY 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  Our  Page  although  I  have  been  reading 
it  for  years.  I  like  dancing,  classical  music, 
hunting,  fishing  and  all  types  of  sports,  foot¬ 
ball  best  of  all.  I  am  also  interested  in 
writing  poetry,  chemistry  and  scientific  ex¬ 
periments  and  I  want  to  be  an  M.  D.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  with 
the  same  interests  as  mine,  from  all  over 
the  world,  near  my  age  or  older.  —  William 
Bittenbender,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


ENJOYS  THE  POEMS  AND  DRAWINGS 

Though  we  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  years,  I  have  just  found 
Our  Page!  I  do  enjoy  reading  and  writing 
to  others  and  I  like  your  poems  and  draw¬ 
ings.  My  sister,  nineteen  years  old,  is  an 
artist.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  from  everywhere.  —  Beverly  Hensel, 
13,  New  York. 


THE  ARTS  AND  SPORTS 

I  think  Our  Page  is  very  interesting; 
you  can  meet  many  new  friends  through 
it.  My  hobbies  are  horses,  art,  dancing  and 
reading;  I  also  like  to  swim  and  play  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  grls  my  own  age  and  would 
like  your  pictures.  —  Sharon  Kelley,  12, 
New  York. 


NANCY  HAS  A  FINE  TIME 

I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school;  I  love  to 
dance,  hike,  swim,  rollerskate,  iceskate, 
ride  horseback  and  collect  records,  among 
many  other  things.  I  like  to  write  letters 
too  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  of  my  age  or  older.  Please  in¬ 
clude  a  snapshot  if  you  can.  —  Nancy 
Britton,  15,  Massachusetts. 


ALL-ROUND  GIRL  ON  ALL-ROUND  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live  on 
a  farm  and  we  have  30  milking  cows,  40 
pigs,  about  400  chickens  and  a  nice  collie 
dog  and  oh,  yes,  some  cats.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  My  hobbies  are 
skating,  writing  letters  and  cooking.  I  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  other  boys  and  girls 
anywhere.  —  Dorothy  Barndt,  17,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Grew,  16,  Massachusetts 

POLLYANNA:  BY  ELEANOR  PORTOR. 

REVIEWED  BY  WILDA  VON  STEIN,  13* 
Pennsylvania. 

This  book  is  about  a  girl  whose  parents 
are  dead  and  about  her  adventures  while 
she  lived  with  her  Aunt  Polly.  Pollyanna 
became  acquainted  with  lots  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  She  learns  their  troubles  and  teaches 
them  a  game  which,  long  before,  she  and 
her  father  had  made  up.  She  even  made 
friends  with  John  Pendleton,  a  man  who 
would  speak  to  no  one. 

One  day,  when  she  was  coming  home 
from  school,  she  was  hit  by  a  car.  Her 
Aunt  sent  for  a  famous  doctor  from  New 
York;  he  said  she  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  again.  Dr.  Chilton,  one  of  Pollyanna’s 
many  friends,  said  he  could  help  her.  Can 
he?  This  is  for  you  to  find  out.  Many  other 
exciting  and  interesting  things  happen  in 
this  story. 

You  will  find  this  book  in  your  favorite 
book  store  or  library. 


ENJOYS  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

I  am  an  eighth-grader  and  I’m  interested 
in  pen  pals  from  foreign  countries.  By 
doing  this  I  could  learn  about  new  places 
and  customs  and  habits  from  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves.  By  the  same  token 
they  could  learn  about  the  United  States 
from  an  American,  instead  of  from  books. 
I  like  history  and  geography  very  much. 
I  have  one  /&en  pal  in  New  Hampshire 
through  Our  'Page.  —  Jo  Anne  McNeil,  13, 
Massachusetts. 


RAISES  RABBITS,  COLLECTS  DOLLS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite 
awhile  but  have  never  written  before.  I 
live  on  a  196-acre  farm  and  I  help  around 
the  farm  and  in  the  house.  I  like  horseback 
riding,  dogs  and  raising  rabbits.  My  main 
hobby  is  collecting  dolls.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  school  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  boys  and  girls.  —  Fannie  Shaffer, 
New  York. 


COLLECTS  OLD  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

My  hobbies  are  dolls,  skating,  sewing, 
collecting  old  Christmas  cards.  I  like  Our 
Page  Very  much  and  I  would  like  to  have 
some  pen  pals,  either  boys  or  girls.  — 
Virginia  Bronson,  10,  Connecticut 


HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU,  MARIE? 

I  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have  cows, 
chickens  and  swine.  I  like  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  movie  stars  and  my  other  hobbies 
are  swimming,  ice  skating  "and  reading.  I 
would  like  to  have  letters  from  anyone.  — 
Marie  Chamberland,  Maine. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside.  This  should  then 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  Tbe  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct  post¬ 
age  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
Ststss 

New  York:  Beverly  Hensel,  13:  Sharon 
Kelley,  12;  Joanne  Spencer,  14;  Betty  Guller, 
15;  Esther  Atkyns,  13;  Richard  Stickroth, 
15;  Mary  Shoats;  Patty  Ryan,  11;  Fannie 
Shaffer;  Elsiemarie  Olsen,  14;  Paul  Wyak, 
18;  Victoria  Golanka,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Laura  Graham,  15;  Alice 
Bechtel,  16;  Dorothy  Barndt,  17;  Mary 
Harkless,  11;  Amy  Howard,  12;  William 
Bittenbender,  17;  Deloris  Fahs. 

Massachusetts;  Nancy  Britton,  15;  Joanne 
McNeil,  13;  Mary  Millette,  9. 

New  Jersey:  Carol  Kohiase,  17. 

Connecticut:  Virginia  Bronon,  10. 

Maine:  Marie  Chamberland. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


When  Fire  Breaks  Out 


It  Pays  to  Have  Good  Neighbors 


Do  you  remember  how  people  used 
to  live  together  in  the  country — in 
that  traditional  spirit  of  mutual  aid, 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  when 
it  was  needed?  If  you  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  it,  you’ve  heard  about  it;  the 
barn  raisings,  swapping  work  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  The  women  gathered  when 
there  was  sickness  or  a  new  baby 
expected. 

This  was  the  habit  of  pioneer  days. 
But  you’ll  hear  people  say  that  all 
that  is  gone  now,  that  times  have 
changed,  and  ways  of  living  and 
farming  are  different.  What  actually 
has  happened  to  the  old-time  “to¬ 
getherness”? 

Exactly  nothing,  according  to  Jack 
and  Martha  Briscoe,  of  Silent  Mea¬ 
dow  Farm  in  Lakeville,  Conn.,  who 
cite  their  recent  experience  with  fire 
in  their  48-stanchion  barn  to  back  up 
their  contention.  Farm  folks,  they  in¬ 
sist,  still  rally  around  when  there  is 
trouble — and  something  they  can  do 
about  it. 

“At  least,  that’s  the  way  it  is  in 
northwestern  Connecticut,”  says 
Briscoe. 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  the 
barnman,  Ed  Tuncy,  in  the  loft  over 
a  wing  of  the  dairy  barn.  Above, 
there  were  40  tons  of  smouldering 
baled  hay;  below,  48  purebred 
Guernseys.  Outside,  it  was  bitter  cold 
with  the  thermometer  at  15  degrees 
F.;  fortunately,  there  was  not 
much  wind. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  at  9:30 
a.  m.  on  Thursday,  January  13,  and 
immediately  the  community  rose  to 
the  challenge.  Bill  Johnston  and  the 
boys  from  Larch  Meadow  Farm  and 
other  nearby  farmers  headed  for  the 
Briscoe  farm.  Neighboring  women 
and  the  farm  wives  took  over  the 
Briscoe  kitchen.  The  local  fire  de¬ 
partment  was  pouring  water  on  the 
fire  within  10  minutes  of  the  alarm. 
Even  so,  smoke  was  soon  breaking 
out  through  the  roof  all  along  the 
whole  wing.  Six  hundred  feet  from 
the  barn  was  one  of  the  new  post¬ 
war  farm  ponds.  “The  best  thousand 
dollars  I  ever  spent”,  comments 
Briscoe,  “10  hours’  pumping  lowered 
the  level  only  four  inches.” 

A  second  fire  company  was  needed, 
and  the  Sharon  Fire  Department  re¬ 
sponded.  Eight  hose  lines  were  soon 
delivering  water.  Fifty  volunteers 
battled  the  blaze  for  the  next  three 
hours  until  the  fighters  succeeded 
in  confining  the  flames  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  wing  and  Fire  Chief  Don  Par¬ 
sons  announced,  “Under  Control!” 
By  this  time,  the  Fire  Chief,  farm 
manager  Lester  Simonton,  and  Harry 
Pennock  were  wet  to  the  skin  and 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  scene 
temporarily  for  dry  outfits.  Mean¬ 
while,  John  Rand,  another  Guernsey 
bleeder  in  the  area,  was  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  executing  Briscoe’s  decisions 


for  handling  the  herd,  calling  the 
power  company,  the  veterinarian, 
the  food  store,  the  cattle  trucker,  and 
the  owner  of  a  nearby  barn  thought 
to  be  vacant. 

Every  cow  in  the  barn  was  gotten 
out  safely  within  five  minutes  of  the 
alarm.  Due  to  quick  work  by  local 
electricians,  the  power  was  cut  off 
in  the  barn  before  burning  wires 
could  cause  any  further  damage,  and 
cut  in  just  as  fast  at  the  currently 
unused  O’Brien  farm  four  miles 
away.  With  no  power  pump  operat¬ 
ing,  Jack  Briscoe  later  dipped  up 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  by  hand  that 
was  in  the  bulk  tank  when  the  fire 
broke  out. 

Grain  rations  were  rushed  to  the 
new  location  by  the  feed  store. 
There,  the  Silent  Meadow  herd,  com¬ 
fortably  moved  in  three  of  S.  E. 
Kimball’s  cattle  trucks,  was  milked 
that  night  —  only  one  hour  behind 
schedule.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  O’Brien  barn,  they  were 
inoculated  for  shipping  fever  and 
not  one  of  them  suffered  any  effects 
from  the  cold  trip.  That  p.  m.,  Molly 
had  her  expected  calf  right  on  time 
but,  just  to  complicate  things,  had 
milk  fever.  And  so,  life  goes  on. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  was  in  Hartford,  at 
the  capitol  building,  attending  to  her 
duties  as  President  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Connecticut;  she 
was  reached,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
meeting  in  the  Governor’s  office.  She 
says  she  will  never  forget  how  she 
felt,  hurrying  back  home  and,  while 
still  several  miles  away,  seeing  a 
great  column  of  dense  black  smoke 
boiling  up  into  the  sky,  knowing  it 
came  from  the  home  farm. 

But,  within  30  minutes  after  the 
fire  was  discovered,  Mrs.  George 
Miner  was  organizing  a  task  force  in 
the  Briscoe  kitchen.  Mrs.  Harry 
Pennock  was  heating  water.  Mrs.  Les 
Simonton  was  on  the  telephone 
ordering  15  pounds  of  coffee.  Mrs. 
Edward  Clark,  Mrs.  Edward  Tuncy 
and  many  others  were  on  the  job. 
They  set  up  a  temporary  serving 
kitchen  in  the  workshop  out  near 
the  burning  barn  and  built  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  chunk  stove.  Weary  fire¬ 
fighters,  numb  with  cold,  came  to  the 
shop  in  relays  during  the  next  12 
hours  for  sandwiches,  jsinkers  and 
scalding  hot  coffee.  The  women  of 
Lakeville  never  failed  them.  They 
brewed,  poured,  cut,  spread,  washed 
up,  and  did  it  again.  That  night,  the 
members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  Lakeville  Hose  Company  took 
over  the  kitchen  and  stayed  on  the 
job  until  nearly  midnight,  as  long 
a£  they  were  needed. 

Late  in  the  morning,  while  volun¬ 
teers  attacked  the  hay  bales  with 
pitchforks  and  started  tossing  them 
to  the  ground,  two  neighbors,  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  a  gravel  pit  operator, 


Desmond  Sprague,  Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

The  Morning  After  at  Silent  Meadow  Farm 


Here  are  the  remains  of  the  gambrel  roof  which  was  torn  apart  and  removed 
of  burning  hay  by  a  clam  shovel.  Pieces  of  the  roof  were  deposited  with 
h°y  and  strata  in  pile  at  left.  The  cow  barn  under  the  hay  loft,  of  cinder 
Olock  construction  with  glass  block  windoros,  was  unharmed.  The  Harve- 

store  silo  was  also  unharmed. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  FENCER  THAT. 


* 


weeds 


WiED*CHOPPE* 

electric  fencer 


It  actually  cuts  and  kills  tall-growing  grass 
and  weeds  that  may  "short”  an  electric 
fence.  Knocks  ’em  out  cold  and  your  fence 
stays  "hot” — sure  control  for  livestock! 

free  demonstration!  Stop  in  at  your 
hardware  store  or  implement  dealer,  who 
features  the  original  and  perfected  Inter¬ 
national  "WEED  CHOPPER”  electric 
fencer.  See  it  actually  cut  and  kill  weeds! 
Check  the  many  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  that  make  this  fencer  outsell,  out¬ 
perform  and  outlast  all  imitations! 


*Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  K©  RAD,’ O  OR  T.V.  INTERFERENCE 

•  WORKS  WHEN  GROUND  IS  DRY 

•  RED  AND  GREEN  SIGNAL  LIGHTS 

•  FEMC£-ft-«ATlC*  CHOPPER 

•  OUTSIDE  OFF-ON  SWITCH 

•  KE-LOW  OUTPUT  CONTROL 

•  FACTORY  REGISTERED  GUARANTEE 


i 


USED  AND  APPROVED  BY 
OVER  1  50,000  FARMERS. 
SOLD  AND  SERVICED  BY 
OVER  10,000  DEALERS. 


The  Sure 


to  control  your 
Stock 


HOLDS  AtfD  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


LEIGH  McMAHON  8  COMPANY  RNY  455 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  l.N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


NAME. 


ADDRFSS  OR  R.F.D._ 
TOWN _ 


COUNTY. 
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Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on.  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1  00 
Go  Dilators ) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(.16  Dilators' 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  N0LD.  ROME.  N.  Y. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1955  now  ready.  58th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  35  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  naid 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y„  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


the  Greatest  Show  on  Eartl 

Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ABSORBINE 

It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silos  are 
designed  for  100%  efficiency. 

Get  the  facts  about  Harder 
before  you  buy  any  silo. 


HARDER  SILOS 


i* 

Write  today  for  complete  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PA  TENTS 


Without  obligation.  write  for 
information  on  eteps  to  take 
lo  secure  >  Patect 


JOHN  K.  RANDOLPH.  Eeg.  Pat.  A  tty. 

J3I  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D  C. 
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April  2,  1955 


This  chief  operator 
has  a  dairy  herd 


hundreds  of  broken  bales  of  hay 
and  cleaned  the  empty  stanchions 
where  the  bedding  was  soaked  with 
water  and  manure;  and  Mrs.  Briscoe 
served  22  men  a  hearty  noon  dinner. 

A  week  after  the  fire,  the  Guren- 
seys  were  trucked  back  home  and 
now,  with  a  new  flat  roof  over  their 
heads,  they  are  producing  their  nor¬ 
mal  poundage  of  high  butterfat  milk. 
Meanwhile,  Jack  Briscoe  has  done  a 
lot  of  figuring  and  planning.  After 
this  experience  he  is  against  con¬ 
struction  that  put  a  lot  of  inflamm¬ 
able  hay  on  top  of  valuable  cows. 
A  separate,  inexpensive  pole  shed 
for  hay  storage,  with  a  connecting 
chute,  will  be  erected  this  Spring. 

Lakeville  returned  quietly  to  its 
normal  routine.  Everything  is  just 
the  way  it  was  before  the  fire.  Or 
is  it?  To  Jack  and  Martha  Briscoe 
things  will  never  be  the  same. 

“We  always  knew  we  had  good 
neighbors”,  they  agree.  “Now  we 
know  they  are  more  than  good  — 
they’re  the  best!” 

Lettie  and  Gerald  Carson 


had  a  good  idea.  Why  not  get  a  clam 
shovel  on  the  job  to  lift  off  the 
buckled  roof?  In  three  hours,  a  self- 
propelled  shovel  with  a  65-foot  boom 
arrived  from  Torrington,  tore  the 
roof  off  in  flaming  chunks  and 
started  lifting  smouldering  and  flam¬ 
ing  hay  out  to  the  ground.  As  the 
hay  was  made  accessible,  the  hose 
lines  could  reach  it  effectively  and 
soon  hay  that  had  been  flaming  in 
the  loft  was  dumped,  soggy  and 
freezing,  on  the  ground. 

“It  was  magnificent”,  says  Briscoe, 
“the  work  of  the  fire  companies,  the 
way  our  friends  and  neighbors  came 
to  our  assistance,  in  the  spirit  of  old- 
time  country  living.” 

But  Jack  Briscoe  hadn’t  seen  the 
end  yet.  On  Saturday,  two  days  later, 
a  dozen  neighbors  showed  up  to  give 
a  day’s  work.  All  farmers,  they 
knew  what  had  to  be  done.  They 
sorted  out  the  good  hay  that  had 
been  salvaged  from  what  would  do 
for  bedding,  tossing  into  discard  the 
completely  charred,  ruined  hay.  In 
less  than  a  day’s  time,  they  processed 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  XII 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been 
talking  about  various  aspects  of 
health  and  medicine,  particularly  in 
relation  to  rural  populations.  Because 
this  is  the  last  installment  of  this 
series  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
review  and  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  more  important  considerations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind  that  rural  America  does 
not  fare  as  well  in  health  matters  as 
the  urban  centers.  All  of  our  studies 
and  surveys  consistently  show  that 
rural  populations  have  poorer  facil¬ 
ities  for  health,  fewer  physicians  per 
capita,  poorer  community  organiza¬ 
tion  for  health,  and  poorer  opportun¬ 
ity  for  availing  themselves  of  new 
ideas  and  plans  concerning  health 
protection. 

What  does  this  portend  for  us?  In 
our  early  articles  we  talked  a  little 


At  the  telephone  office  in  Harvard,  Ill., 
Mrs.  Bernice  Lordan  is  chief  operator.  At 
her  home,  she  is  a  dairy  farmer  like  so  many 
of  the  500  rural  customers  she  helps  serve 
during  the  day.  Because  she  shares  experi¬ 
ences  with  customers  on  the  farm,  she  knows 
how  to  serve  them  better  on  her  joh. 

Mrs.  Lordan’s  telephone  career  began  in 
1925.  In  30  years,  she  has  seen  the  number 
of  rural  customers  increase  twelvefold  in 
Harvard. 

And  she  has  seen  rural  telephone  service 
grow  in  more  than  size.  She  has  seen  it 
grow,  in  the  service  it  offers  rural  folks  in 
everyday  chores  and  important  emergencies. 
She  has  witnessed  this  growth  from  both 
ends  of  the  line— as  chief  operator  and  co¬ 
proprietor  with  her  husband  of  a  160-acre 
farm  with  a  herd  of  Holsteins. 

Thousands  of  telephone  men  and  women 
live  in  agricultural  communities.  Their 
neighborly  knowledge  of  farm  needs  has 
helped  us  make  service  in  Bell  rural  areas 
grow  and  improve  through  the  years. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


about  the  quality  medicine  that  is 
being  practiced  here  in  America — a 
kind  of  medicine  that  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  everybody,  not  to  just  those 
who  are  favorably  located.  This, 
then,  seems  to  be  a  problem  for  rural 
societies:  how  can  we  share  in  this 
wonderful  product? 

One  thing  is  axiomatic:  good  phy¬ 
sicians  cannot  be  had  unless  there 
are  good  medical  facilities.  Any  mod¬ 
ern,  well-trained  physician  would 
find  it  unthinkable  to  contemplate 
practice  without  the  auxiliary  devices 
indispensable  to  today’s  medicine.  So 
here  again  is  a  problem;  how  do  we 
make  the  place  attractive  enough  to 
land  the  person  we  want? 

We  discussed  the  current  trends  in 
financing  medical  care,  and  once 
more  it  was  obvious  that  rural  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  being  afforded  the 
chances  of  others.  In  nearly  every 
single  aspect  of  community  health, 
the  rural  American  is  being  short¬ 
changed. 

But  one  thing  stands  out  above  all 
others  as  one  surveys  the  medical 
scene  today.  What  is  most  obvious  of 
all  is  that  it  is  the  consumer  who  is 
setting  the  pattern  of  medical  care. 
No  longer  is  medicine  a  science  of 
treating  only  symptoms,  no  longer 
can  it  divorce  itself  from  society  or 
society’s  problems.  Medicine  is  a 
product  of  society,  created  to  serve 
the  people.  When  it  appears  to  be 
failing  in  that  task,  then  society 
shall  deem  it  must  alter  its  methods. 

This  is  what  is  happening  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  people  are 
demanding  that  there  be  a  different, 
a  better  method  of  distributing  and 
financing  medical  care.  This  demand 
is  reflected  by  the  attempts  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  adminis¬ 
trations  to  create  some  sort  of  health 
insurance  program.  It  is  reflected  by 
the  tremendous  growth  of  labor 
health  plans,  health  plans  which  were 
negotiated  by  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment  who  wanted  something  better 
than  they  had.  The  West  Coast  long¬ 
shoremen  who  recently  gave  the 
Kaiser  Health  Services  an  over¬ 
whelming  “vote  of  confidence”  over 
an  alternate  plan  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example.  Here  were  men  who  had 
obtained  that  something  better,  who 
knew  that  it  was  better,  and  who  re¬ 
fused  to  relinquish  it.  There  can  be 
no  questioning  it — the  American  pub¬ 
lic  will  set  and  is  setting  the  pattern 
for  the  kind  of  medical  care  the 
United  States  shall  have. 

What  is  happening  elsewhere  can 
happen  in  rural  America,  if  you  want 
it  to  happen.  That  new  hospital,  a 
health  center,  a  better  health  depart¬ 
ment,  some  sort  of  prepaid  plan — all 
of  these  are  possible  if  you  want 
them. 

You  and  your  neighbors  by  work¬ 
ing  together  can  have  the  very  best 
in  medical  care.  You  can  insure,  for 
your  family  and  your  community, 
health  facilities  of  the  very  finest,  if 
you  want  to.  It  has  been  done  by  oth¬ 
ers  and  it  can  be  done  by  you.  In  the 
very  beginning  we  said  that  a  com¬ 
munity  is  a  reflection  of  the  demands 
of  its  people.  This  is  just  as  true  in 
health  as  in  anything  else  The  next 
time  you  are  out  riding,  look  around 
your  community.  Is  it  just  the  way 
you’d  like  it?  It’s  your  home  and 
you’re  getting  just  what  you  ask  for. 

R.  L.  Johnson 
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Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

At 
by 


H.  W-  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00. 
drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mail  postpaid. 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  8.  SONS,  INC. 

‘20  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


1 1*5^. 


Scientific  construction  makes 
the  difference!  The  All-New, 
improved  Grange  “Super” 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  is  ready 
now.  Dairymen  everywhere 
are  discovering  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Grange  “SUPER”  SILO 
with  high  quality  grass  silage 
saves  work  and  dollars,  earns 
more  profit  at  year  end. 

7.  Air  tight  by  ac¬ 
tual  performance 

2.  Greater  strength 
and  longer  life 

3.  Improved  con- 
X"  „j li  venience  4  different 
fypyV  ways 

I  /  !  4.  Backed  by 

/f Grange  .  .  .  your 
guarantee  of  com- 
^  plete  satisfaction! 

Combine  these  extra  values 
with  the  famous  9  exclusive 
Grange  features,  and  you’ve 
got  yourself  a  silo  you  know 
is  BEST.  Write  now  for  facts 
about  early  SPRING  installa¬ 
tion. 

Write  Today  for 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 

Don't  delay  .  .  .  every  day 
you  wait  you  cheat  your¬ 
self  of  extra  cash  profits. 

r  -  .  .  -  mf 

1BRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

i 


RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


H  Name... 
Address. 


N.  E.  Pony  Breeders 
Meet 

The  Northeast  Pony  Owners  and 
Breeders  Association  recently  held 
its  annual  banquet  and  meeting  at 
Framingham,  Mass.  There  were  78 
members  and  guests  present.  After 
dinner,  awards  for  the  high  scoring 
ponies  in  1954  shows  were  presented 
by  President  Elmer  Potter,  N.  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  as  follows:  Shetland 
colt — champion  and  reserve,  both 
owned  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Wright,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  Registered  Shetland  in  har¬ 
ness-championship  and  the  Ethel 
Lewis  Memorial  Trophy  to  Harry 
Neidig,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  reserve  to 
’Frank  Novitsky,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 
Hackney  colt — champion  and  reserve, 
both  owned  by  Graham  C.  Woodruff, 
New  Marlboro,  Mass.  Champion 
Hackney — owned  by  The  Cotters, 
P’armington,  Conn.;  reserve,  owned 
by  Adrian  Van  Sindern,  Washington, 
Conn.  Harness  show  pony  —  cham¬ 
pion  owned  by  Lawrence  A.  Roden- 
bush,  Somerset  Center,  Mass.,  reserve 
owned  by  the  Potters,  North  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  Saddle  show  pony  — 
champion  owned  by  Mrs.  Mae  L. 
Mello,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  reserve 
owned  by  Sheila  Fullam,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Open  pony  colt  —  champion, 
owned  by  the  Potters,  reserve  owned 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  Hazel,  Harvard, 
Mass.  E.  T.  L. 


N.  Y.  Holstein  H  onors 

Four  New  York  Holstein  breeders 
have  recently  qualified  for  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Breeder  Award  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  J.  T.  Bishop  and  D.  H.  Turk, 
Pennellville,  earned  their  first  with 
a  25-cow  herd  averaging  15,050 
pounds  of  milk  and  564  pounds  fat 
on  2X  milking  over  307  days.  Howard 
L.  Page,  New  Berlin,  earned  his 
sixth  with  a  538-pound  fat  average 
on  12  cows.  And  Ernest  Strobeck, 
New  Maeedon,  achieved  his  sixth  on 
a  13-cow  herd  averaging  506  pounds 
fat 

For  having  produced  over  100 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  in  their 
lifetimes  so  far,  25  N.  Y.  State  Hol- 
steins  were  recently  cited  and  their 
records  proclaimed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  names  and  records  of  30 
cows  who  have  added  to  their  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  100-thousand-pound 
records  were  also  announced.  Home¬ 
stead  Sensation  Star,  VG,  has  the 
high  cumulative  record  of  these  cows 
— 190,592  pounds  of  milk  and  7,625 
pounds  fat  produced  in  3,568  days 
in  milk.  She  is  owned  by  Ralph 
Ogden  of  Mountainville. 

Three  N.  Y.  State  Holstein  bulls 
have  recently  been  favorably  proven 
for  production.  They  are:  Knollwood 
Chief,  owned  by  Daniel  Mayne,  Fair- 
port;  Harden  Farms  Deen  Four, 
owned  by  H.  R.  Wait  Co.,  Auburn; 
and  Macsfarm  Dictator  Par  Excel¬ 
lence,  owned  by  Henry  Faryna, 
Perry. 


Awards  to  N.  Y.  Jerseys 

Aim  Wonderful  Corona,  owned  by 
Rose  Flannery,  Marion,  N.  Y.,  and 
F.  W.  Cyclone  Suzie,  owned  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Chittenden,  New  Lebanon,  have 
recently  been  rated  Tested  Dams  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Aim’s  progeny  aver¬ 
age  7,781  pounds  of  milk  and  467 
pounds  fat  on  305-day,  2X,  ME  basis. 
Susie’s  average  8,740  pounds  milk 
and  517  pounds  fat. 

Silver  Medal  sire  awards  have 
been  given  to  Triple  Ivy  Standard  Sir, 
a  Jersey  bull  owned  by  W.  L.  John¬ 
son,  Ideal  Farm,  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  Sparkling  Lavender  Jest,  owned 
by  Henry  Uihlein,  Lake  Placid.  These 
are  awarded  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  to  Jersey  bulls  who  have 
three  daughters  with  meritorious 
production.  Three  daughters  of  the 
Uihlein  bull  average  555  pounds  fat 
and  of  the  Johnson  bull  540  pounds. 


Get  mere  PUMP 
fer  year  money! 


RUGGED  NEW 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


More  Security  —You  have  fewer  wafer  shut¬ 
offs.  No  motor  or  moving  parts  down  in  the  well  fo 
clog  with  sand  or  burn  ouf  if  your  wafer  level 
drops.  Extra  rugged  build,  too,  for  long  life.  You 
save  on  service  and  repairs. 


* 


More  Woter— You  get  more  water  than  from 
other  pumps  with  same  horsepower  rating.  Save  on 
initial  cost.  Save  on  electricity. 


More  Freedom— No  valves  to  keep  regulated. 
Pump  adjusts  itself  automatically  whenever  water 
level  changes.  No  lubricating.  No  wafer  logging. 


No  wonder  these  new  budget-priced  UNIVERSALS 
ore  chalking  up  new  sales  records  from  coast  to 
coast. 


DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

Now  with  new  regional  factory  branch, 
several  extremely  choice  dealerships 
available.  Ask  for  details. 


THE  RUGGED  PUMP 
FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


IT’S  HERE! 

It’s  what  all  of  us  have  been  talking  about  for  years 

★  ★  ★ 


The  Dairy  Farmers  of  America 


We  are  a  national  non-profit  membership 
organization  for  all  dairy  farmers.  It  has  been 
brought  to  life  by  us,  o  group  of  dairy  farmers  who 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  with  all  of  us 
dairymen  working  together  can  we  obtain  our  just 
and  rightful  share  of  the  economy  of  this  country. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  is 

for  the  benefit  of  every  dairy  farmer,  no  matter  where 
his  milk  is  sold,  or  to  what  organization  he  belongs. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC., 

does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  existing  coopera¬ 
tives.  Its  intent  and  purpose  are  to  give  strength  to 
ail  dairy  farmers  working  together  as  a  unit. 

So  let's  get  together  and  get  the  job  done. 

JOIN  US  TODAY! 

For  information  write  to  — 

The  Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  Inc. 

COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


April  2,  1955 
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Throw  away  your  troublesome  half-sweeps 
and  fenders!  CULTIGUARD  takes  the  place  of  both  —  gives  high-speed 
operation  for  your  first  cultivation.  Ends  soil  throwing  and  trash  collecting. 


FASTER! 

Under  average  conditions,  for  the  first  cul¬ 
tivation  one  tractor  and  CULTIGUARDS 
will  cultivate  as  much  as  two  tractors  with 
sweeps  and  fenders.  Speed  of  3  to  5  MPH 
cuts  cultivation  time  in  half. 

C  LO  S  E  R  ! 

CULTIGUARDS  are  set  closer  to  the  rows 
.  .  .  destroy  more  weeds.  You  can  adjust 
them  for  small  crops  so  that  they  cultivate 
right  up  to  the  roots,  yet  do  not  damage 
feeder  roots. 


BETTER! 

You  have  better  vision  without  fenders  .  .  . 
see  small  plants  easier.  CULTIGUARDS 
will  not  cover  small  plants  because  they 
push  soil  in  and  around  the  plants  as  you 
would  with  your  hands. 

Cultivates  ground  level  or  hilled-up 
CULTIGUARDS  adjust  to  leave  the  soil 
loose  and  evenly  spread  ...  or  hilled-up. 
Fit  all  standard  shanks  .  .  .  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  bigger  yields  and  saving  of  time 
and  work. 


GET  THE  FACTS  — WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


Compare  the  YETTER  MOWER  with 
any  other  for  PRICE  and  PERFORMANCE 


Here’s  the  mower  you  want  at  a  price  you  can  afford!  Com¬ 
pare  the  YETTER  with  any  other  for  price  .  .  .  durability  .  .  . 
performance.  Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and  grass  with  powerful 
cutting  action.  Heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  W-I-D-E  21" 
swath.  Powered  by  heavy  duty  3  HP  dependable  engine.  Mow¬ 
ing  depth  completely  adjustable. 

SELF-PROPELLED  UNIT  has  POSITIVE  TRACTION 

Self-propelled  unit  (available  at  low  extra  cost)  has  CHAIN 
DRIVE  .  .  .  assures  positive  traction  —  cannot  slip  in  wet 
grass.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER. _ 


I  make  harrowing  turns  fast  and  safe 
with  YETTER  HARROW  STABILIZER  TONGUE 


It’s  NEW  . . .  this  “knee-action”  tongue  breaks 
and  pulls  drag  lines  closest  to  tractor  wheel 
away  from  the  wheel  on  sharpest,  fastest  turns. 
Drag  lines  cannot  catch  on  tractor  tires  .  .  .  the 
harrow  cannot  be  pulled  over  tractor  even  if 
inside  wheel  brake  catches  or  sticks.  What’s 
more,  the  YETTER  Tongue  distributes  harrow 
weight  evenly  over  entire  area  covered 
keeps  harrow  square  to  line  of  travel.  Decreases 
trashing-up  .  .  .  does  a  better  harrowing 
.  .  .  saves  time  and  money. 


KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT’S  WET  AND  WUDDYJ 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  off 
mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor  wheels. 


;ases  If 
;_job J) 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  524  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  WRITE: 


“GO0D  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


THE  MARTIH  WAY 

Lets  You  Make 

Mfl&r  frnm  £1 


EAR  CORN  —  Harvest  early,  cut 
losses— take  the  gamble 
out  of  storage  ...  A  low- 
cost  MARTIN  High  Round 
Crib  —  permanent,  rat-proof, 
weather  tight— is  the  answer. 

SMALL  GRAINS- Dry  and 

store  your  grain  in  a  Martin 
Harvest  Hoarder  3in— with 
unheated  air  —  safely  and 
economically.  Harvest  ALL 
you  grow,  and  SAVE  ALL 
you  harvest. 

FORAGE  —Feed  your  cattle 
Blue  Ribbon  quality,  juicy, 
nutritious  silage  from  an 
air-tight  Martin  Steel  -  Bi 1 1 
Silo  .  .  .  and  tender,  fra¬ 
grant,  LEAFY  meadow- 
rich  hay  made  in  a 
Martin  Haymaker.  This 
profit-making,  work-sav- 
ing  combination  returns 
you  the  most  from  your 
forage  crops, 


[  IWBlsfilBSsl  Steel  Products  Corporation 
I  712- A  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

|  Send  FREE  Fads  on  □  Haymakers 
j  □  Siios  □  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  O  High  Bound  Cribs 

I  NAME  . — — - . - . 

I 

'] 

V. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  . . .  STATE 
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“BETTER 
RESULTS, 
LOWER 
.COST”, 


BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  Origi¬ 
nal,  genuine  Elastrator, 
$12.50;  Rings  ex¬ 
tra:  50,  $1;  100, 

$1. 80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  post¬ 
paid. 


ELAsT**m 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  P-1.  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Desgned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


LOW  COST-  POWERFUL 


rffl/V Cuts  Fast! 

•*  '  -  -'  -  • -  •  "'T-  *■' 


will  cut  more  wood  for  you.  Easy  starting;  use 
at  any  angle — 360°  handlebar.  Trigger  in  pistol 
grip  controls  engine  and  oils  chain  simultane¬ 
ously.  Diaphragm  carburetor;  air  cleaner.  Fast¬ 
cutting  Bluejet  Chain — -choice  of  14",  18"  and 
22"  bars.  Precision  built  by  Titan.  Your  Titan 
dealer  has  six  different  models  —  one  will  suit 
your  needs.  See  him  today! 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

I  2702-V  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash.  ] 


Name 


j  Address 
|  City  . 


. Stale . 

DSAiER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


When  Swine  Are  Self  Fed 


(Continued  from  Page  254) 

the  mud;  the  hogs  will  eat  it  from 
the  platform. 

Feeder  Compartments 

It  is  advisable  to  have  different 
compartments  or,  better  yet.  sepa¬ 
rate  feeders  for  the  various  kinds 
of  feeds.  This  will  not  only  conserve 
feed  but  also  save  the  labor  of  mix¬ 
ing  ingredients.  It  has  special  value 
when  home-grown  grains  are  fed.  As 
an  illustration,  if  whole  oats  is  mixed 
with  shelled  corn,  the  pigs  root  out 
considerable  of  the  oats;  they  do  not 
like  oats  as  well  as  corn.  If  this  oc¬ 
curs,  do  not  replace  feed  rooted  out 
as  it  will  be  soiled  and  damp  and 
cause  the  rest  of  the  grain  in  the 
feeder  to  spoil. 

A  hog  is  the  only  animal  that  will 
not  overeat;  furthermore,  he  will, 
within  approximate  limits,  consume 
just  about  the  needed  amounts  of 
each  kind  of  feed  he  needs.  In  other 
words,  if  the  protein  supplement  is 
fed  separately  from  the  other  feeds, 
a  hog  will  usually  eat  sufficient 
amount  to  correctly  balance  his  diet. 
However,  if  oats,  barley,  or  rye  is 
being  used  as  the  entire  grain  feed, 
the  hogs  will  often  eat  more  of  the 
expensive  protein  supplement  than 
they  actually  need.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  grains  are  not  as 
palatable  as  the  protein  supplement. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  either  corn  or 
wheat  is  used  as  the  sole  grain,  the 
hogs  will  balance  their  own  ration 
properly.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
keep  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture  separately  available  at  all 
times  for  the  entire  hog  herd.  In 
addition,  keep  salt  before  the  hogs 
so  that  they  will  not  need  to  con¬ 
sume  more  minerals  than  necessary 
m  order  to  meet  their  salt  needs. 

Generally  speaking,  a  mixture  of 
protein  feeds  containing  both  animal 
and  vegetable  proteins  is  preferable 
to  any  of  the  straight  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  fed  as  the  sole  supplement. 
A  good  protein  supplement  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  either  fishmeal  or  tankage, 
50  pounds;  dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  25  pounds;  and  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal,  25  pounds. 

Feeds  for  Sows  and  Gilts 

It  is  usually  best  to  feed  pregnant 
sows  by  hand;  they  may  get  too  fat 
if  allowed  constant  use  of  self- 
feeders.  However,  some  farmers  ad¬ 
vise  us  that  they  self-feed  their 
brood  sows  and  gilts  with  good  re¬ 
sults  by  using  a  mixture  of  25  to  50 
per  cent  alfalfa  meal  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  ground  oats. 

Experiments  show  it  is  best  to  al¬ 
low  gilts  enough  nutrients  to  keep 


them  developing,  but  growing  rather 
than  fattening.  The  following  mix¬ 
ture  has  been  found  good  when  used 
in  a  self-feeder  for  young  sow  pigs 
(gilts):  either  ground  corn,  oats, 
barley  or  wheat  (singly  or  various 
amounts  mixed),  75  pounds;  dehy¬ 
drated  alfalfa  meal,  15  pounds;  fish¬ 
meal  or  tankage,  10  poumj^.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  swine  herd  should  have 
constant  access  to  the  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture,  plus  salt. 
The  mineral  mixture  should  contain, 
irridated  yeast  to  provide,  with  other 
sources,  enough  vitamin  D  so  that 
the  hogs  will  not  go  down  in  their 
hindquarters,  backs  and  front  legs 
from  rickets. 

Size  of  the  Feeder 

The  feeder  should  be  so  large  as 
to  fully  accommodate  all  of  the  hogs 
and  so  that  weaker  ones  do  not  get 
crowded  out.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  feed  needed 
for  a  week  to  10  days.  This  saves 
labor.  However,  it  is  best  not  to 
have  the  feeder  so  large  as  to  cause 
mixed  oily  feeds  to  become  mouldy 
or  rancid.  If  left  in  the  compartments 
much  longer  than  two  weeks  they 
may  do  this.  If  the  corners  on 
the  inside  of  the  feeder  compart¬ 
ments  and  troughs  are  tightly  fitted 
with  blocks  of  wood,  securely  fast¬ 
ened,  feed  will  not  accumulate  there 
and  spoil,  and  it  will  not  contamin¬ 
ate  the  rest  of  the  feed.  One  foot  of 
trough  space  for  each  four  shoats  is 
about  right.  By  the  time  that  the 
pigs  have  attained  a  market  weight 
of  about  225  pounds  they  will  be 
consuming  approximately  eight  to 
nine  pounds  of  feed  per  head  daily. 
To  carry  60  to  70  shoats  for  10  days 
means  a  feed  consumption  of  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  tons  or  more 
for  the  period.  Feeder  capacity 
should  be  figured  accordingly.  Sever¬ 
al  smaller  feeders  are  usually  better 
than  large  units;  they  are  handier 
and  especially  more  easy  to  move. 

Self-fed  pigs  gain  about  12  per 
cent  faster  than  hand-fed  pigs,  when 
fed  comparable  rations.  The  larger 
feed  compartments  of  the  self-fed 
pigs  is  more  than  offset  by  their 
greater  gains  and  saving  in  labor. 
The  faster  gaining  self-fed  pigs  are 
ready  for  market  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  hand-fed  pigs.  This  is 
especially  important  in  big  pig  crop 
years,  such  as  has  just  been  experi¬ 
enced  with  the  1954-55  winter  hog 
markets.  After  large  numbers  of  fat 
hogs  arrive,  the  market  drops  ma¬ 
terially  in  price  per  pound.  Two 
weeks’  gain  on  market  time  can  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  a  hog  enterprise. 


It  is  best  to  feed  show  stock  by  hand;  a  high,  smooth  finish  is  preferred  to 
economy  of  gain.  This  f.ne  Berkshire  soio  was  grand  champion  at  the  1954 
N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Owned  by  John  Bliek  and  Sons,  Williamson,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  she  was  shown  by  Ralph  Bliek. 
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Who  Milks 

Every  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  on  the  modern  dairy  farm 
is  made  with  one  primary  objective 
in  mind — the  production  of  quality 
milk  in  as  large  a  volume  as  is  prac¬ 
tically  possible.  The  dairyman  annu¬ 
ally  spends  much  of  his  energy  and 
capital  on  soils  and  crops  and  pas¬ 
ture  lands.  He  makes  improvements 
in  herd  housing  and  roughage  har¬ 
vesting  and  storage,  all  of  which  en¬ 
tail  heavy  expenditures.  He  seeks 
the  best  in  concentrate  feeds  and 
the  most  efficient  in  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  All  of  these  things  he  does  in 
order  to  make  more  and  better  milk. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  milk  is  the 
whole  objective  of  a  dairy  farm 
operation,  it  is  easy  to  realize  that 
the  job  of  taking  the  milk  from  the 
cow  is  a  most  important  function.  If 
the  job  is*  done  well,  and  other 
piiases  of  operation  are  done  equally 
well,  the  farm  is  very  likely  to  pros¬ 
per  and  progress.  However,  if  milk¬ 
ing  is  a  weak  point  in  the  farm  set¬ 
up  the  entire'  structure  is  threatened 
with  collapse.  The  position  of  the 
person  responsible  for  milking  the 
dairy  herd  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
a  chef  or  a  carpenter — persons  who 
must  bring  forth  the  best  results 
possible  from  the  raw  materials  at 
their  disposal  to  achieve  success. 
But,  just  as  there  are  poor  chefs  and 
crude  carpenters,  so  there  are  in¬ 
capable  milkers  —  far  too  many  of 
them  —  working  in  our  dairy  herds 
today.  No  dairyman  would  entrust 
the  operation  of  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  or  the  planning  of  a  long-range 
crop  program  to  an  irresponsible 
person,  yet  only  too  often  is  he  apt 
to  put  the  all-important  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  the  dairy  cows  into  the  hands  of 
hired  help  who  have  none  of  the  skill, 
knowledge  or  interest  necessary  to 
do  the  job  right. 

Why  Milking  Is  Important 

As  a  dairy  herd  improvement 
supervisor  for  more  than  10  years, 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  wit¬ 
ness  thousands  of  milkings  and  to 
observe  scores  of  milkers  in  action. 
That  smooth,  efficient  milking  has  a 
decided  bearing  on  production  rec¬ 
ords,  even  as  have  good  breeding 
and  proper  feeding,  is  soon  evident 
to  anyone  in  this  position.  For, 
where  milking  is  looked  forward  to 
as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  culmin¬ 
ation  of  a  well-planned  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  the  records  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  But  when  milking  is  a 
dreaded  chore,  erratically  and  care¬ 
lessly  engaged  in,  the  results  are 
always  poor. 

Many  dairymen  insist  on  doing 
their  own  milking",  preferring  to 
entrust  some  more  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation  of  less  importance  to  hired 
helpers.  Through  this  twice-daily 
contact  with  each  animal,  they  are 
able  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  herd 
pulse,  as  it  were.  Reactions  to  chang¬ 
ing  feed  conditions,  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  herd  health  and  individual 
abnormalities  are  all  to  be  seen  in 
the  milk  pail.  True,  many  hired 
herdsmen,  are  as  capable  and  con¬ 
scientious  as  the  farm  owner  in  per¬ 
forming  the  milking  duties,  and  the 
owner  who  has  such  a  person  in  his 
employ  is  fortunate  indeed.  But  too 
often  the  milker  is  the  hired  man 
whose  primary  interests  is  getting 
home  to  breakfast  and  supper.  He 
knows  that  his  same  pay  check  will 
be  ready  Saturday  night  whether  the 
herd  is  producing  a  few  hundred 
pounds  more,  or  less.  He  knows  that 
it  is  not  his  loss  if  a  valuable  cow 
loses  a  quarter  through  mastitis 
brought  about  by  careless  milking 
and  neglect. 

Qualities  of  a  Good  Milker 

Being  a  good  milker  demands  the 
same  qualities  of  ability,  enthusiasm 
and  application  that  are  necessary 
for  success  in  any  position.  The  ex¬ 
traction  of  milk  from  the  cow,  with 
ease  and  in  quantity,  is  a  science  and 


Your  Cows? 

an  art.  It  is  not  a  job  which  anyone, 
from  the  very  young  to  the  very  old, 
can  be  expected  to  do — and  do  right 
and  well.  It  requires  much  more 
than  the  throwing  of  a  switch. 

The  good  milker  is  interested  in 
his  ivork.  He  likes  cows  and  dei’ives 
great  satisfaction  from  watching 
them  produce  under  his  care.  I  have 
observed  milkers  who  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  cows  they  cared 
for  two  years  after  they  started  work- 
ing  with  them.  And  I  have  known 
others  who  could  readily  recite  each 
cow’s  pedigree  and  correctly  quote 
her  lactation  records. 

The  good  milker  is  conscientious. 
He  cannot  pass  over  a  cow  which 
has  not  milked  out  completely  in  the 
allotted  time,  nor  will  he  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  treat  an  injured  teat 
or  a  swollen  quarter,  even  though  his 
day  has  been  a  long  one.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  “what  we  don’t  get  this  milk¬ 
ing,  we  will  get  the  next”  has  no 
place  in  a  good  milking  operation. 

The  good  milker  is  efficient.  He 
need  not  be  a  “speed  demon,”  but 
he  tends  to  business  and  is  always 
alert.  As  a  rule,  he  can  milk  his 
cows  in  four  minutes  each,  but  he 
will  not  slight  a  hard  milker,  of 
which  each  herd  has  a  few.  He  will 
never  leave  his  machines  in  action 
while  he  swaps  yarns  with  a  visitor 
or  gets  in  a  few  licks  at  some  other 
chore.  Stable  cleaning  and  calf  feed¬ 
ing  do  not  lend  themselves  as  good 
sidelines  for  a  milking  machine 
operator. 

The  good  milker  is  regular.  Cows 
which  are  never  milked  on  a  set 
schedule  cannot  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  maximum  efficiency.  The  old 
idea  of  milking  at  12-hour  intervals 
may  have  been  a  good  one,  but  it 
has  been  proven  that  cows  will  do  as 
well  when  the  time  lapse  is  as  much 
as  14  hours.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  hours  of  begin¬ 
ning,  both  night  and  morning,  be 
carefully  adhered  to  every  day 

The  good  milker  is  considerate. 
Cruel  treatment,  harsh  words  and 
unnecessary  excitement  can  have  no 
good  effect  on  a  milking  herd.  The 
cow  tester  never  expects  any  high 
records  from  the  herd  with  the 
broken  tails.  I  have  known  a  herd  to 
increase  its  butterfat  average  by  100 
pounds  in  one  year  when  a  change 
in  handlers  brought  kindness  instead 
of  cruelty.  While  this  factor  may 
not  have  been  wholly  responsible  for 
the  increased  production,  it  was  very 
evident  that  it  played  an  important 
part.  Gentleness  pays  profits  in  milk 
production,  even  as  it  does  in  life. 

Responsibility  of  Herd  Owner 

If  the  herd  owner  does  not  milk 
his  own  cows,  he  should  plan  to  be 
in  the  barn  to  oversee  the  operation, 
unless  he  has  complete  confidence 
in  the  man  who  is  doing  the  job.  If 
the  owner  is  unable  to  be  present 
during  milking,  he  should  require 
the  milker  to  keep  daily  weight 
records  on  each  cow’s  milk. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  the  dairy¬ 
man  can  do  to  insure  good  milking 
is  to  be  very  certain  that  the  man 
he  hires  to  work  with  or  for  him  on 
that  job  is  well  qualified.  The  good 
tractor  operator  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  good  milker,  and  the  man 
who  is  a  second  Paul  Bunyan  in  the 
woods  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
any  great  interest  in  the  cows.  If 
your  present  milking  team  is  not  up 
to  par,  it  may  be  time  for  some 
changes.  The  investment  in  the 
modern  dairy  herd  is  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  people  who  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  its  purpose.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  milking  help  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  offer  up  thanks  and  tell 
them  you  appreciate  the  good  job 
they  are  doing.  Kind  words  work 
magic  with  men  as  well  as  with 
cows.  W.  E.  Herwig 

Vermont 


Even  with  today's  low  milk  prices 

rani.  SAVE  MONEY 


by  feeding 

OAWNWOOD  FARMS 

AF-STAR 

You'll  raise 
healthier  calves, 
too! 


% 


REAS  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-SY&gg 

We  raise  about  75  calves  a  year  on 
CAF-STAR  and  find  it  much  more 
economical  than  feeding  whole  milk. 
We  gladly  recommend  CAF-STAR  to 
any  dairyman. 

J.  J.  Anderson 
Wood  Ford  Farm 
Hartford  County,  Conn. 


I  have  had  wonderful  success  with 
CAF-STAR.  My  calves  are  ail  far 
above  the  average  weights  for  their 
breed,  and  I've  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  since  I  started  feeding  CAF-STAR 
about  three  years  ago. 

R.  C.  Dailey 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


We  have  raised  all  our  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  for  the  past  3  years  and 
honestly  believe  if  to  be  the  best  and 
least  expensive  method  of  raising 
healthy  calves. 

E.  Gallipo 
Rutland  County,  Vt. 


We  have  been  using  CAF-STAR  for  3 
years  now  and  wouldn't  think  of 
using  anything  else.  It's  wonderful. 

N.  V.  Nathan  Burger 
Monroe  County,  Penna. 


BETTil?  THAN  EVER! 
MOW  CONTAINS  AVS 


rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements 


It’s  just  plain,  good  sense... and  good  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  to  raise  your  calves  on  CAF- 
STAR  and  market  all  your  whole  milk. 
Even  when  milk  prices  are  down.  CAF- 
STAR  will  save  you  money  as  well  as 
help  you  grow  healthier,  sturdier  calves. 

The  experience  of  countless  dairymen 
proves  that  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk  you  save  money.  But 
that’s  not  all.  CAF-STAR  also  helps 
calves  grow  faster  and  develop  stronger, 
sturdier  frames  for  earlier  breeding. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern),  CAF-STAR  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics  (Aure- 
omycin)  to  protect  the  health  of  calves 
during  the  important  growing  period. 
Calves  like  CAF-STAR,  and  thrive  on  it. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  You  can  prove  the 
economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR  with  this 
simple  test:  Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At 
the  same  time  put  one  or  two  calves  on 
CAF-STAR.  Then  compare  feeding  costs 
as  well  as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves 
. . .  and  you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to 
raise  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  2  5  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  1 00  lb.  bags. 
It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For  better, 
healthier  calves,  switch  to  CAF-STAR 
now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  CAF- 
STAR,  write  us  direct. 


FREEIAfew'  Caff  Raising  Program  ! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R  41 

amenia,  n.  y. 

Please  send  me  your 

Q  New  Calf  Raising  Program 

n  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME _ _ _ . 

ADDRESS _ _ 

DEALER'S  NAME _ _ _ 


he  your 


Takes  all  the  toil 
out  of  gardening 
and  makes  it  fun  to 
raise  your  own  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers. 


!  and  2  wheels  —  2  to  3'/2  HP 

—  Reverse  and  Forward  Speeds 

—  3  Models.  One  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs. 


Write  for  Literature  and  find 
out  how  little  it  costs  to  own 
a  "Chief". 


Great  lakes  Tractor  company 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


April  2,  1955 
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3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  con¬ 
crete  feeding  area  and  manger  like 


Photo  courtesy 


for  more  milk  and  money! 


this  with  these  materials: 

FOR  PAVED  AREA  (20'  x  40  ) 
AND  MANGER: 


A  well-planned  concrete  lot  and  manger  for 
dairy  cattle  is  good  business.  It  helps  to  main¬ 
tain  herd  health,  increase  milk  production, 
improve  milk  quality — all  of  which  adds  up  to 
bigger  profits  for  you. 

Nothing  increases  the  sanitation  of  a  dairy 
farm  more  than  a  concrete  exercise  lot.  It’s 
easier  to  keep  cows  clean  on  concrete — result¬ 
ing  in  less  work  at  milking  time.  A  concrete 
manger  cuts  down  on  feed  wastes— and  won’t 
rot  or  rust.  It’s  easy  to  build  an  improvement 
like  this  .  .  .  for  a  lifetime  of  hard  usage. 
Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
sound  advice  on  all  concrete  work.  See  him 
next  time  you’re  in  town. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Allentown ,  Pa. 


23  cu.  yds.  ready-mixed  concrete 
or 

140  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 

12.5  cu.  yds.  sand 

16.5  cu.  yds.  gravel  or  stone 

FOR  40'  LONG 

CONCRETE  BLOCK  MANGER  WALL: 

4  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
Vz  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 
10  8x  8x  16  corner  return  blocks 
200  8x8x16  regular  concrete  blocks 


IRRIGATE ... 

before  it's  too  LATE 
MAKE  YOUR  CROPS 
THRIVE  in '55 


mm::. 


with  HALE 

#rrfggral#©fs 

PUMPING  UNITS 

e  EFFICIENT 

•  RELIABLE 

•  QUALITY  BUILT 

•  Sold  through  Distributors  Well 
Qualified  to  Engineer  a  System 
Best  Suited  to  YOUR  Needs. 


Write  to  Dept.  RN  for  Detailed  Infor¬ 
mation.  PROMPT  Answer  Guaranteed. 


Name  . . . 

Address  . 

No.  Acres .  Water  Source 


IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowdox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.'W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


REVOLVING 

APPLICATOR 


Kills  flies,  lice,  ticks,  mites  and  other 
stock  pests.  Your  cattle  treat  them¬ 
selves.  Recommended  for  use  with  a 
New  Special  Spray  Concentrate 
that's  safe  around  dairy  barns  and 

milk  rooms  .  .  .  many  times  more  powerful 


than  D.D.T.  and  the  residue  is  non-poisonous. 
Priced  at  $29.50  postpaid  including  one  gal- 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES 

2445  Main  Street  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


Barn  Gleaner  Too  Expensive? 

Too  complicated? 

Too  hard  to  install? 

notan  ACORN  GUTTER  PLOW 

It  is  a  new  idea  at  a  pr;ce  anyone  can 
afford.  It  is  the  fastest,  simplest,  most 
economical  and  easiest  to  install  barn 
cleaner  you  ever  saw. 

THE  FAMOUS  ACORN  LINE 
Barn  Equipment  priced  at  todays  market. 

BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

BOX  62,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 
Distributors  of  Acorn  Barn  Equipment 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1.800  GPU  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  Qj 
rust  or  clog !  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


The  Dairyman's  Corner 


Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Joint 
Dairy  Committee  for  the  many,  many 
offers  of  assistance  and  to  well- 
wishers,  as  well  as  for  help  that 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  given 
the  Joint  Dairy  Committee  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  living  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  outcome  of  the  recent  milk 
hearings  will  result  in  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  price  relief  to 
dairymen,  but  it  should  show  that 
Washington  and  the  cooperatives  are 
not  acting  in  behalf  of  the  dairy 
farmer  whom  both  are  pledged  to 
assist.  Perhaps  dairymen  have  gained 
more  than  they  realize  in  finding 
put  this  unfortunate  fact.  Let  us 
consider  the  events  and  evils  which 
have  resulted  in  this  misfortune. 

Washington  has  undergone  a 
change  in  its  basic  thinking  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  idea  that  the 
corporation  farm  will  take  the  place 
of  the  small  family  farm  and  that  the 
thousand-cow  farm  will  come,  as  a 
matter  of  progress,  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  thinkers,  tinkers,  and 
college  professors,  so  that  today 
Washington  seems  to  be  out  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  family  farm.  The  Federal 
Milk  Order,  which  at  best  was  only 
intended  to  be  a  temporary  measure, 
and  certainly  was  meant  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer,  is  at  present  acting  only 
for  the  milk  dealer.  The  failure  of 
Washington  to  concern  itself  with 
the  precarious  position  of  the  dairy 
farmer  and  its  ignoring  of  our  wishes 
should  result  in  some  drastic  action. 
Perhaps  Wahington’s  removal  com¬ 
pletely  from  any  say  in  our  system 
of  pricing  might  eventually  be  the 
answer. 

Most  of  the  cooperatives  seem  to 
be  more  concerned  in  guaranteeing 
profits  to  the  milk  companies  than 


they  are  in  eliminating  the  losses 
of  their  members  who  are  paying  the 
cooperatives.  Members  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
they  will  receive  certain  services  for 
their  dues  and,  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  fails  to  perform  the  expected 
service,  more  than  just  excuses  must 
be  forthcoming. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended 
milk  hearings  in  the  past  know  that 
the  insignificant  position  taken  ancl 
the  poor  quality  of  testimony  given 
on  the  part  of  the  organizations 
have  resulted  in  little  or  nothing  in 
the  way  of  better  prices  to  farmers; 
yet  these  same  outfits  have  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  claim  that  they  speak  for 
their  members.  It  would  be  a  hu¬ 
morous  situation  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  In  a  sense,  they  cannot  do 
anything  that  might  provoke  the 
market  administrator  for  fear  that 
they  will  lose  cooperative  payments. 
They  never  will  oppose  the  milk 
dealers,  as  the  dealers  might  stop 
collecting  dues  and  then  the  direc¬ 
tors'  expense  accounts  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  Thus,  the  most  that  is  done 
is  an  “act”,  which  changes  from  time 
to  time.  This,  of  course,  is  done  de¬ 
liberately  to  confuse  their  members 
and  thus  distract  their  thinking  away 
from  the  real  issues  and  their  criti¬ 
cism  away  from  their  faulty  leader¬ 
ship.  Until  changes  are  made,  dairy 
farmers  cannot  expect  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  now  exists;  for  improve¬ 
ments  will  come  about  through 
knowledge  and  efforts  of  dairymen 
united  to  make  the  necessary  cor¬ 
rections. 

Those  who  would  like  to  contact 
the  Joint  Dairy  Committee  may  do 
so  by  writing:  Barthly  L.  Beach, 
Chairman  Joint  Dairy  Committee, 
241  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Barthly  L.  Beach 


Battle  of  Panther  Mi\ 

(Continued  from  Page  250) 
not  choose  steam  generation  as  an 
alternative.  Additional  power,  by  it¬ 
self,  is  not  the  problem.  Panther 
Mountain  dam  would  assure  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  generators. 

6.  “The  dam  at  Carthage  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
very  flooding  that  sei’ves  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  Panther  Dam.  It  still 
stands.” 

The  Carthage  dam  has  been  con¬ 
troversial  for  years  because  it  lacks 
flood  gates  which  might  let  high 
flows  by  faster.  Engineering  studies 
indicate  that  upsteam  rock  ledges 
are  natural  dams  which  back  up 
flood  waters.  So  it  is  questionable 
whether  gates  would  help  nnich. 
Channel  improvements  are  badly 
needed.  One  big  hitch  is  that  they 
do  not  offer  benefits  which  are 
readily  collectible  in  contrast  with 
assessments  which  power  beneficia¬ 
ries  are  cheerfully  willing  to  pay  for 
conservation  of  water  at  Panther 
Mountain. 

7.  “The  Report  .  .  .  also  says:  ‘In 
addition  to  the  elimination  of  about 
13  miles  of  trout  fishing  stream,  the 
Panther  Mountain  reservoir  would 
inundate  about  4,250  acres  of  wild¬ 
life  habitat’ 

Perhaps  the  hardest  criticism  of 
the  project  is  that  it  would  flood 
some  few  miles  of  trout  fishing.  But 
against  this  we  should  weigh  the 
prospective  improvement  in  trout 
fishing  from  the  site  to  McKeever 
and  better  fishing  of  other  kinds  all 
the  way  downstream.  The  reservoir 
itself  would  be  a  bass  and  perch  fish¬ 
ing  ground,  and  proper  management 
of  the  reservoir  could  limit  the  un¬ 
desirable  impact.  In  any  event,  the 
public  would  have  fishing  now 
denied  by  lack  of  roads  and  posting 
by  the  Adirondack  League  Club.  In 
net  balance,  provided  reservoir  re¬ 
leases  are  held  to  desirable  levels, 


the’  dam  could  assure  more  fishing 
for  more  people. 

True  conservation  needs  devoted 
support,  and  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve  can  become  a  far  more 
valuable  asset  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation  than  it  is  today.  d.  j.  l. 


Books  on  Form  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $5.25 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  5.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  4.00 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan  .  3.50 

Greenhouses 

W.  J.  Wright .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Ice  Jam  in  Pennsylvania 
When  the  Perkiomen  Creek,  down  in 
Montgomery  County,  ivas  swollen  by 
recent  rains  after  a  long  cold  snap, 
the  ice  cakes  overflowed  the  bank ■>. 
Here  F.  W.  McConnell  of  Woxall 
points  to  the  results  on  one  of  his 
fields. 

THE  RURAI  NEW  YORKER 
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The  State  Jersey  Cattle  Assn,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  also  at  the  Far 
Hills  Inn,  in  Somerville  recently, 
reelected  the  following  officers  and 
directors:  Warren  Gerow  of  Eaton- 
town;  Caleb  S.  Ridgeway,  Columbus, 
and  Ronald  0.  Gubelman,  White- 
house.  The  directors  retained  all 
former  officers:  president,  J.  Mal¬ 
colm  Belcher,  Far  Hills;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Russell  E.  Watson,  Blackwell’s 
Mills,  and  Warren  Gerow;  treas.,  C. 
S.  Holgren,  Morristown;  and  secy., 
Edward  T.  Oleskie,  New  Brunswick. 
Two  new  breeders,  Robert  Eick  of 
Flemington  and  George  Cummins  of 
Vernon,  were  added  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Judith  Hall,  4-H  Dairy  Club  mem¬ 
ber  from  Columbus,  received  the 
association’s  top  4-H  award,  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Frelinghuysen  trophy  for 
one  year  and  $20  cash,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  with  Jerseys  last  year.  Her 
brother,  Dorrance,  was  announced  as 
winner  of  the  dairy  efficiency  contest 
for  Future  Farmers  of  America.  He 
will  receive  a  $30  prize  at  the  Inter- 
Breed  Cattle  Association  meeting 
next  month. 

Edward  H.  Behre  of  Hunterdon 
County  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  N.  J.  Brown  Swiss  Assn.  Other 
officers  chosen  at  the  meeting  wei'e: 
Albert  Gebhardt,  Red  Bank,  vice- 
pres.;  Frank  Wright,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  secy-treas.;  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Sampson,  Lawrenceville,  director  for 
three  years.  Harold  Barker  of  Somer¬ 
set  County  was  awarded  a  watch  for 
outstanding  4-H  Club  work  with 
Brown  Swiss.  Through  project  work, 
Harold  has  developed  into  a  full- 
scale  dairyman  with  a  herd  of  20 
Brown  Swiss.  Kenneth  Faks,  Heller- 
town,  Pa.,  was  awarded  a  plaque  for 
contributions  to  the  4-H  Club  pro¬ 
gram.  Kenneth  Hoser,  4-H  member 
from  Warren  County  and  owner  of 
the  grand  champion  Brown  Swiss  in 
the  State  4-H  Club  Show,  presented 
the  plaque  on  behalf  of  all  4-H 
Club  members.  Lloyd  B.  Wescott  of 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  outstanding  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  Guernsey  breeder  and 
member  of  the  Case  Committee,  was 
the  guest  speaker.  He  discussed  some 
of  the  milk  marketing  problems  of 
this  State.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  the  three  organi¬ 
zations  representing  dairymen  to  get 
together.  In  his  opinion,  agreement 
by  these  three  groups  on  some  kind 
of  a  compromise  program  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  New  Jersey  dairymen  are  to 
benefit  from  any  kind  of  a  federal 
order  program. 


For  her  outstanding  job  of  effi¬ 
ciently  managing  a  vegetable  farm  in 
Cedarville,  Cumberland  County,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Laning  has  received  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration  Borrower 
Family  Award.  Mrs.  Laning  is  com¬ 
mended  for  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness  in  improving  a  45-acre  farm 
after  her  husband’s  death  in  1949; 
she  met  many  hardships  and  rever¬ 
ses.  Mrs.  Laning  and  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  had  not  counted  on 
the  serious  drought  of  1949  which 
wiped  out  a  full  year’s  income.  They 
ended  that  year  more  than  $5,000  in 
debt  and  little  net  worth.  But,  a  loan 
from  the  Cumberland  County  FHA 
Committee  provided  necessary  oper¬ 
ating  capital  for  1950  and,  since  then, 
Mrs.  Laning  has  received  six  loans 
from  FHA.  She  and  her  two  sons 
have  acquired  additional  land  and 
now  own  more  than  140  acres;  they 
farmed  100  acres  in  1954.  Each  year 
since  1949  she  has  shown  profit  and 
her  gross  income  has  increased  from 
$5,000  in  1949  to  over  $50,000  in 
1954.  In  addition  to  the  100  acres, 
she  also  had  her  own  family  garden; 
last  year  she  preserved  380  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  family 
use.  She  has  several  cows  and  also 
a  family  flock  of  chickens. 


On  the  poultry  farm  of  Adolph 
Miller,  Quakertown,  production  costs 
are  cut  by  using  home  grown  grains 
for  feed  and  litter,  and  employing 
labor-saving  practices  in  handling 
them.  Mr.  Miller  carries  about  7,800 
layers  and  has  approximately  100 
acres  of  corn  and  small  grains.  A 
power  sheller  is  set  up  near  the  crib 
to  shell  corn  as  needed.  The  cobs 
are  moved  by  truck  to  a  hammer- 
mill  in  the  building  where  they  are 
crushed  and  then  stored  overhead 
dry  and  easy  to  load.  With  a  new 
feed  mixer-transport  which  has  a 
power  take-off  to  operate  an  un¬ 
loader,  the  litter  is  placed  into  the 
brooder  house  or  the  laying  house 
by  means  of  the  equipment  itself. 
The  mixer-transport,  while  it  saves 
labor  in  handling  litter,  is  prim¬ 
arily  to  mix  and  elevate  scratch 
grain  into  feed  bins  for  use  in  each 
of  the  houses.  It  holds  50  bushels. 
In  addition  to  saving  time  and  hard 
work,  Miller,  who  is  president  of 
the  Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn., 
points  out,  that  it  results  in  a  big 
saving  in  wear  and  tear  on  bags. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Turned  a  "useless”  swamp  into  *1,120 

wifi  a  H0MIL1TE 


And  for 

Easier  Clearing, 

The  New  Homelite 
Clearing  Attachment 

Lightweight,  sturdy  and  fast¬ 
cutting,  the  new  Homelite 
clearing  attachment  can  be 
snapped  onto  your  Model  17 
Homelite  saw  in  minutes. 
Cuts  weed  trees,  fence  posts, 
hedgerows  —  takes  the  bend¬ 


Faster  Cutting 
Easier  Handling 

Lowest  Maintenance 


ing  and  backbreak  out 
pasture  clearing. 


of 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2604  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  on  Homelite 
Chain  Saws  □  Clearing  Attachment 

□  Please  call  me  about  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name .  . 


Address. 
Town .  . . 


ONE-MAN  SAW 


Use  a  HOMELITE  for  Prof¬ 
itable  Production  Wood 
Cutting. 


In  eight  weeks  of  part  time  work, 
Nicholas  Perry  of  Holmesville,  Ohio, 
cut  160  cords  of  pulpwood  on  his 
"useless,  swampy  woodlot”.  It  was 
all  small  stuff.  .  .  three  to  eleven  inch 
softwood  .  .  .  yet  it  brought  at  the 
mill,  a  worthwhile  total  of  $1,12  0. 

After  deducting  all  costs  .  .  .  for 
hauling,  loading,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  on  his  saw  . . .  Mr.  Perry 
made  a  clear  profit  of  $85  5.60  which 
he  used  for  a  down  payment  on  a 
brand  new  tractor. 


BROWER™****  ■ 


BSG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
'  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


KHL  RATS^ 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

Save  50%  to  75%  on  new  and  used  Tractors  parts. 
All  Makes  —  we  undersell.  Also  good  used  Diesel 
Motors.  Parts  for  Caterpillar  D2- D4- D6- D7- 08.  Allis 
Chalmers  H  D7-H D  10-H  D  14  —  L.  &  S.  International 
TDI4-TDI8.  All  makes  of  Cletracs.  Hydraulic  & 
Cable-control  Bull  Dozers.  Many  other  parts  —  also 
used  Tractor  tires.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CORPORATION.  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK.  2  COMPARTMENT 

Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
G1RT0N  MFG.  COMPANY.  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


HELP  WANTED 

Man  with  car  to  sell  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  on  liberal  commission 
basis.  Full  or  part  time.  ExDerience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary.  Some  territory 
open  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  New  England.  For  further  details,  write 
[  Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

aWWWTHII  I— — — ■— — B BW BB— — __ 


Dairy  Breakfast  at  Usiiv. 
of  Connecticut  April  30 

The  University  of  Connecticut 
Dairy  Club  has  announced  Saturday, 
April  30,  as  the  date  for  its  Eighth 
Annual  Dairy  Club  Breakfast.  The 
breakfast,  which  is  sponsored  annu¬ 
ally  by  dairy  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
assemblies  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  area.  The  breakfast  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  this  year  by  the  Dairy 
Show,  another  annual  event  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dairy  Club.  The  high¬ 
light  of  the  breakfast  will  be  the 
honorary  recognition  of  two  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  dairy  field,  one  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  one  in  manufacturing.  The 
individuals  to  be  honored  have  made 
meritorious  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Connecticut  and  to  collegiate  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University. 

Anyone  interested  in  dairying  is 
invited  and  can  make  reservations 
by  sending  $1.50  per  person  to  the 
Dairy  Club,  care  of  Dept,  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industries,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Reservations 
should  be  made  before  April  16. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  “Dairy  Club.” 


April  2,  1955 


"LIFE-TIME"  GATES  GIVE  ANY  FARM  OR  RANCH  THAT 

MILLION  DOLLAR  LOOK.  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER— 

Can  you  really  afford  to  keep  repairing,  replacing  and  dragging  those  old  tired,  wornout  heavy  gates?  Then 
“By  Gosli”!  let’s  do  something  about  it.  Alprodco  “LIFE-TIME”  aluminum  gates  will  soive  your  gate  troubles 
forever.  Not  made  with  ordinary  aluminum — but — with  our  own  high-strength  air-craft  alloy  that  assures  a 
life-time  of  dependable  service  and  everlasting  B-E-A-U-T-Y.  Give  your  place  that  LOOK  of  DISTINCTION. 
See  “LIFE-TIME”  gates  in  either  aluminum  or  shiny  galvanized  steel  at  your  local  lumber  yard,  implement 
or  hardware  dealer  today.  Write  for  FREE  descriptive  catalog.  ALPRODCO,  INC.,  farm  division,  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas;  Kempton,  Indiana;  Dublin,  Georgia. 
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iiM  your  service 

anytime  ** — Charlie  Ostrander 


HEAD 

OF 

SERVICE 

DEPT. 


At  MARSHALL’S  Where  you  get  the 
Best  Strains,  Best  Methods,  Best  Service. 
Plan  now  for  Top-of-Market  prices. 

Babcock  strain  &  Strain  Cr.  Leghorns 
Contest  winning  reds  •  Red-Rock  cross 

Buy  Marshall  Chicks  this  year. 


MARSHALL  BROS. 

R5-D,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4633G 


BABY  CHICKS 


U'e  have  some  of  the 
tin  si  White  Leghorn 
bah.v  chicks  you  have 
ever  seen  -  also  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  as  well  as 
all  the  other  popular 
breeds  They  are  from 
the  leading  egg  lay¬ 
ing  strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Phone,  write  or 
write  us  today.  Avoid 
tin  Spring  11  U  S  H 
with  its  high  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

K'dp&ERffiBHL  w  ig  We  have  thousands  of 
■  A  the  nicest  White  Leg- 

p tsswx-iea  |)orn  started  Pullets 

ever  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  —  fully  fea¬ 
thered  out  and  ready 
for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
as  well  as  the  other 
popular  breeds.  and 
they  are  priced  lower 
than  you  could  raise 
them  yourself.  All  our  breeders  are  from  the 

loading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  us  today.  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

There's  money  In  Capons.  They  always  bring 

the  highest  prices  on  the  market.  Why  not  try 
some  this  year?  We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Write  today  for  our  low  prices.  Avoid  the 
Spring  Rush! 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  yon  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Stinny- 
hrook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1955  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNN Y BROO K — W RITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Order  INI  o-w! 

Don’t  be  caught  without  a  good  flock  of 
laying  pullets  this  fall.  Tolman  White  Rocks 
make  steady  layers  of  large  eggs  —  good 
for  meat,  too. 

PULLET  CHICKS  ONLY  $22  PER  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more) 

Cockerels  and  str-run  chicks  also  available. 
Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 


STERN’S 

longevity 

LEGHORNS 


AMERICA’S  FOREMOST  LARGE  EGG  STRAIN! 

ASK  yourself  this  question:  “Does  it  cost 
me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  year 
that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  greater  number 
than  the  strain  I  have  been  relying  on?”  The 
answer  is,  “Of  course  not.”  Then,  why  not  do 
as  hundreds  of  other  management-m  nded 
poultrymen  have  done  —  and  depend  on 
STERN'S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  to  help 
you  earn  more  from  your  baby  chick  invest¬ 
ment. 

Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  baby 
chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  present  strain 
of  birds  must  increase  their  egg  production 
more  than  10%  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return 
which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  year-out 
from  STERN'S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 


Write  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Puliorum  Clean  Leghorns, 

Str.  Run  &  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


000 


WHITTAKER’S 


:  n 

NEW  HAMPSKIRES  • 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  CROSSBREED 
TOPS  POULTRY  NEWS 

Be  tho  first  in  your  locality  to  cash  in  on 
Whittaker’s  new  and  exclusive  Crossbreed. 

WHITTAKER  FARMS  •  HYBRID  TOP  CROSS 

•  TOPS  IN  PRODUCTION 

As  high  as  90%  production — Consistent  layers 

•  TOPS  IN  EGG  QUALITY 

Prolific  Producers  of  Big  Brown  (not  tinted) 
Eggs. 

•  TOPS  IN  LIVABILITY 

Tough,  Hybrid  Vigor  in  both  growing  and 
laying  stages. 

«  TOPS  IN  APPEARANCE 

Pure  while,  no  undercolor  Looks  like  a 
White  Leghorn. 

When  you  order  your  Whittaker’s  New  Hamp- 
shires,  include  a  trial  order  of  this  New  Hybrid 
Top  Cross.  Quantity  is  Limited  so  order  NOW. 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  25.  STRATHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets.. $34  per  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets . $28  per  100 

Heavy  Breed  Straight  Run . $17  per  100 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  HIGH  LIVABILITY 

Write  for  Special  Price  on  Cockerels 

Breeders  from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  All  U.S.  Approved  Puliorum  Clean. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  yvhite  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  nave 
law  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  414  lb.  feed 
intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  Pire  Poult!7,  Rabblts>  Picons  to  Ne* 


to 

York's  Oldest  Poultry  House  Bet  Use* 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oeot  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y 


Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

NELLIE  HUESTED.  PROP. 

PHONE  GREENVILLE  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Same  Rock  since  18S9.  Bead  how 
we’ve  improved  them  each  year. 
Now  making  records  up  to  349 
eggs!  Also  po~i";>nt  White  and 
Sex-Link  Crosses.  Write! 
‘Bob”  Parks,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


DEPENDABLE 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  .  s  : 
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About  Broiler  Financing 

And  the  Role  Played  by  the 
Production  Credit  Associations . 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  many  years  and  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  high  regard  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  provide  important 
information  for  our  farm  people.  I 
am  disturbed,  however,  with  the 
article  published  in  your  Feb.  5 
issue,  entitled,  “Is  Government  Fi¬ 
nancing  to  Blame  for  Broiler  Slump” 
as  written  by  G.  M.  Ellis.  This  article 
is  not  correct  in  some  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions. 

The  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  are  not  government  agencies 
and  do  not  in  any  way  lend  govern¬ 
ment  money  to  farmers.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
j  the  Lancaster  Production  Credit 
Association  and  have  been  a  member 
of  the  organization  since  it  began 
doing  business  in  1934.  In  addition 
to  being  a  member  of  the  association, 
I  have  served  on  various  of  its  com¬ 
mittees  and  in  other  capacities,  so 
that  I  know  quite  well  how  it  func¬ 
tions. 

Production  Credit  Associations  ob¬ 
tain  money  for  lending  by  redis¬ 
counting  their  loans  with  an  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Bank,  and  this  bank, 
in  turn,  uses  these  loans  as  collateral 
to  back  up  bonds  and  debentures  that 
are  sold  on  the  open  money  markets. 
Incidentally,  these  bonds  and  deben¬ 
tures  have  always  enjoyed  a  ready 
sale  on  the  money  markets  and  it 
should  be  understood,  too,  that  they 
are  in  no  way  guaranteed  by  the 
government.  Thus  you  can  see  that 
the  whole  system  is  regarded  with 
favor  by  everyone. 

It  is  true  that  these  organizations 
were  originally  started  with  the  aid 
of  government  capital.  However,  the 
individual  PCAs  have  made  out¬ 
standing  progress  in  paying  back 
this  government  capital  and,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500  associations  origin¬ 
ally  chartered,  a  majority  are  now 
completely  member-owned.  The  law, 
which  established  the  system,  pro¬ 
vided  for  supervision  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  it  specified  certain  govern¬ 
ment  capital  requirements  for  the 
supervising  agencies.  While  in 
many  ways  this  is  similar  to  the 
supervision  of  banks  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  it  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  many  readers  to  know 
that  the  cooperatives  who  are  under 
this  supervision  are  right  now  con¬ 
sidering  ways  to  somehow  take  over 
the  financial  responsibility  and  the 
1  cost  of  operating  these  supervisory 
facilities.  I  know  that  all  members 
of  Production  Credit  Associations 
and  those  connected  with  the  work 
j  are  tremendously  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  justify  the  trust 
placed  in  them  when  PCAs  were  or¬ 
ganized,  in  that  they  have  been  able 
to  repay  the  government  for  the 


assistance  granted  them  and  not  be¬ 
come  another  agency  requiring  con¬ 
tinuous  government  aid.  In  view  of 
this,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  fair 
to  have  articles,  such  as  the  one 
written  by  Mr.  Ellis,  published  with¬ 
out  giving  both  sides  of  the  story. 

With  reference  to  the  broiler  fi¬ 
nancing,  our  association  has  always 
been  very  cautious  in  extending 
credit  to  broiler  producers.  In  fact, 
it  has  on  frequent  occasions  been 
criticized  for  being  too  conservative 
and  I  know  it  has  frequently  been 
approached  by  feed  dealers  and 
representatives  with  regard  to  tak¬ 
ing  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
farmers  in  this  business  and  this  has 
been  within  this  same  period  to 
which  Mr.  Ellis  refers  in  his  article. 
Our  association  refused  to  take  on 
these  broiler  accounts  and  has  al¬ 
ways  extended  credit  only  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  broiler  glowers 
and  in  all  cases  the  member  was  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  his  own  capital  to  back  up 
the  operation.  Our  Lancaster  asso¬ 
ciation  loans  about  $3,000,000  each 
year  and  I  doubt  that  one  per  cent 
of  this  goes  for  broiler  loans.  Also, 
the  small  amount  that  does  go  into 
broiler  loans  is  not  generally  loaned 
to  someone  who  is  just  in  the  broiler 
business  but  is  usually  part  of  a 
general  farm  set-up. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  same  policy 
has  been  followed  by  other  associa¬ 
tions,  at  least  throughout  this  area 
where  I  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
business  they  do.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  that  the  percentage  of  the 
broiler  business  which  PCA  has  fi¬ 
nanced  on  a  national  basis  would  be 
so  small  as  to  have  a  very  negligible 
effect  on  expansion  of  the  business.  I 
believe  if  you  would  collect  infor¬ 
mation  along  this  line  and  show  the 
percentage  of  the  broiler  business 
financed  by  PCAs,  the  percentage  of 
the  business  financed  by  local  banks, 
the  percentage  of  the  business  fi¬ 
nanced  by  actual  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  percentage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  financed  by  feed  companies  and 
related  dealers,  you  would  be  in  for 
a  pleasant  surprise.  This  would  en¬ 
able  your  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusion  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  the  undue  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  H.  Wilbur  Heller 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Heller  inter¬ 
preted  my  letter  as  a  blanket  criti¬ 
cism  of  all  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  letter  did  not  say  this, 
nor  did  it  imply  that  all  coopera¬ 
tives  were  involved  in  loose  financ¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  question  that  most 
cooperatives,  most  Production  Credit 
Associations,  and  most  Farmers 


The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  ( NEPPCO )  has  this  fine 
traditional  building  for  its  new  home  at  10  Rutgers  Place,  Trenton  8,  N.  J- 

H h  a  ,ur 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


bigger  egg  checks 


in  the  foil 


keep  your  birds  on 


DR.  SAISBURYS 

Ren-O-Scil 

DRINKING  WATER  TABLETS 


STIMULATES  GROWTH 

Ren-O-Sal  helps  pullets  ma¬ 
ture  earlier,  lay  up  to  15  days 
sooner.  Continuous  -  use  de¬ 
velops  added  vitality  to  lay 
up  to  12  more  eggs  per  hen. 

PREVENTS  COCCIDIOSIS 


In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O-Sal 
prevents  spread  of  cecal  coc- 
cidiosis.  Helps  birds  overcome 
"disease  burden!’  Saves  death, 
stunting  and  feed  losses.  More 
birds  live  through  the  laying 
season. 

Get  bigger  egg  checks!  Keep 
chickens  on  Ren-O-Sal.  Buy 
today! 


DR.  SALSBURY  S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


SPRING-HATCHED  CHICKS  MEAN 
FIVE  STAR  FALL  EGG  PROFITS! 


»  MORE  ECONOMICAL! 

Busier  to  raise,  fewer  losses, 
lass  heat  needed. 


•  LESS  WORK! 

Shorter  brooding  period,  earlier  release  to 

range. 

•  HEALTHIER  BIROS! 

liaised  under  normal  conditions. 

Brow  strong  and  rugged. 

•  QUICKER  PRODUCTION! 

Come  into  large  egg  size  rapidly. 

Mart  producing  earlier. 

•  BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Lowered  competition  in  fail  markets  will 
make  higher  egg  prices. 

ORDER  NOW 


PAR5V1ENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

|  RING  street,  franklin,  mass. 
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Pattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34 Ih  Year  Proven  Qualitv 
NICHOLS  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
CH  i RES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
big-New  Improved 

AN  G  0  NAS 

1  h55  white  ess 
machines.  Lots  of 
!f9«  White  eggs 
'ess  cost  per 
“ozen.  Write  to  — 

! A Y Vi o n D  s.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  Si 


SHIUEi^BERGER’S  White  Leghorns 

i  ,!'r  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 

i,  i  r  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 

■  nu.ie.s,  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
’■  Slielleuberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Home  Administration  agencies  are 
properly  run. 

Our  criticism  is  directed  against 
th  government  policy  which  makes 
it  possible  for  an  agency,  whose  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangements  are  guaranteed 
by  governni&ht  funds,  to  make  exor¬ 
bitant  and  unrealistic  loans  which 
have  been  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
expansion  of  the  broiler  industry. 

We  are  not  trying  to  fight  individ¬ 
uals  or  organizations  that  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  government-guaran¬ 
teed  loans  which  have  played  so 
big  a  part  in  the  over-expansion  of 
the  broiler  industry.  We  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  gain  enough  support  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  fundamental  problem, 
namely,  the  weakness  of  unsuper¬ 
vised  loans  that  have  apparently 
been  politically  influenced. 

The  charge  against  government 
financing  is  clearly  proven  in  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  55592,  covering  the  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  December,  starting  on  page  31  on 
through  to  the  end  of  the  report. 

An  interesting  bit  of  information 
brought  out  in  these  hearings  was 
that  a  total  of  690  people  who  were 
then  full-time  government  employ¬ 
ees  had  been  the  recipients  of  over 
$8,000,000  in  government  loans,  a 
substantial  part  of  which  was  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  poultry  field.  Of  this 
$8,000,000  (in  December,  1954),  $6,- 
900,000  remained  unpaid,  and  over 
$150,000  was  deliquent. 

The  charge  is  against  “government 
financing”  and  government  loans  in 
the  broiler  business,  not  against  any 
particular  organization  or  individual. 
Only  a  small  number  of  Production 
Credit  Associations  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  broiler  financing  in  an  un¬ 
desirable  way;  but  these  few  have 
accounted  for  millions  in  govern¬ 
ment-insured  loans.  And  loans  dis¬ 
counted  through  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  are  government-insured 
loans. 

Most  cooperatives  are  soundly  fi¬ 
nanced  and  encourage  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  buy  their  supplies  for  cash 
and  save  money,  but  a  few — less  than 
a  dozen — have  entered  the  broiler- 
financing  field  in  such  an  aggressive 
way  that  they  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  broiler  expansion.  As  few 
as  four  cooperatives  could  account 
for  more  than  $30,000,000  in  broiler 
financing. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  most  part  has  served  a 
good  purpose,  but  in  a  few  southern 
areas  it  has  become  a  political  foot¬ 
ball.  No  checks  were  made  to  see  how 
many  loans  were  made  to  the  same 
people  or  even  to  find  out  whether 
the  houses  had  been  built;  in  four 
southern  areas  this  agency  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  construction  for 
several  million  additional  broilers. 

All  loose  financing  is  dangerous, 
whether  it  involves  private  money  or 
government-guaranteed  loans,  but 
government  loaning  is  especially  un¬ 
desirable  when  each  agency  operates 
independently  and  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  money  it  loans  the 
more  successfully  it  is  operating. 
Any  losses  incurred  must  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer.  Losses  incurred 
through  over-expansion  must  be 
borne  by  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
independent  operator  who  is  invest¬ 
ing  his  own  capital. 

G.  M.  Ellis 


“What  do  you  mean  ‘ picnic .  .I’m 
going  fishing!11 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 
SPRING  1955 

Does  If  Pay  To  "Worm” 
Your  Layers? 

Usually  it  doesn't.  I  find  a  lot  of 
poultrymen  "worm"  their  pullets  at  hous¬ 
ing  time  os  a  matter  of  precaution.  If  the 
pullets  are  strong  and  healthy  I  think  it 
is  time  and  money  wasted.  Some  poultry- 
men  "worm"  their  birds  every  month. 
Worm  medicine  is  toxic  to  the  bird,  cuts 
her  production  and  I  don't  think  it  does 
her  any  good.  Therefore  I  don't  think 
"regular  worming"  of  the  flock  is  ad¬ 
visable. 

Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a  flock 
that  is  so  full  of  worms  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  worm  medicine.  Under 
such  circumstances  "worming"  may  help 
the  flock  considerably  for  a  while. 

Of  course  the  smart  procedure  is  pre¬ 
vention.  Keep  all  manure  spread  on  the 
land.  Never  ollow  it  to  accumulate  in 
piles  outside  the  houses  where  it  will  draw 
flies.  Raise  all  pullets  on  clean  ground 
using  a  range  once  every  three  or  four 
years  if  possible.  Sometime  birds  in  laying 
houses  with  dirt  floors  become  infested 
with  worms. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
"worming"  your  flock  regularly  you  may 
think  I'm  all  wet.  If  so  I'd  suggest  you 
"worm"  half  your  flock  and  leave  the 
other  half  alone  and  see  what  happens. 
Last  year  I  suggested  this  to  a  customer 
in  Florida  and  he  found  his  birds  aid  much 
better  if  given  no  worm  remedies  at  all. 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS. 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit,  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks.  We 
otter  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  for  stamina,  livability.  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  means  greater  net  profits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  for  high  e§g  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
growers  —  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  fe*  d  conversion,  top  meat  quality, 
bullets  in  demand  for  hatching  egg 
production. 

They're  backed  by  ii  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pulloriini  Cleat) 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  130)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25.  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits  ; 


Leghorns 
'i  Soy:  'Get 
Us  on  Your 
Farm' 


Bulkley's  birds  are 
proven  money  mak¬ 
ers —  they’d  like  to 
make  money  for 
you. 

•  Latest  3  yr.  average 
of  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test  places 
Bulkley's  sixth 
among  leghorns. 

•  Send  for  Bulkley’s 
free  catalog  and 
price  list  today. 

•  Year  round  hatch¬ 
ing. 


Alien  H.  BULKUY  &  Sen 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  L.ane,  Tel.  30- M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order" 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  !  I  i. 77  egas  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
ND  CONTEST  RECORDS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


This  is  usually  true.  Most  good  strains  of 
Leghorns  today  resist  worms  pretty  well. 

Babcock  Leghorns  Have 
Strong  &  Weak  Points 

We  do  not  hove  a  perfect  bird.  One  of 
our  strong  points  is  persistency  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  high  second  year  lay.  Babcock 
Leghorns  may  come  up  a  little  too  slowly 
on  egg  size  but  this  year  the  ability  to  lay 
70%  or  better  for  ten  or  twelve  months 
and  60%  close  to  15  months  will  make 
our  customers  a  lot  of  money.  High  egg 
prices,  perhaps  the  highest  in  history,  are 
directly  ahead  of  us.  Our  customers'  year 
old  hens  are  laying  like  a  house  afire 
right  now  and  practically  all  large  eggs. 


Monroe  C.  Babcock 
and  a  healthy 
Babcock  Leghorn 


v 


Most  strains  that  start  in  with  large  egas 
will  soon  be  down  to  40%  and  ready  for 
market  right  when  eggs  will  be  highest. 
Also  Babcock  Leghorns  will  lay  "rings 
around"  most  other  strains  as  second  year 
layers. 

I'd  like  to  sell  you  chicks.  We  can  make 
almost  immediate  delivery.  Please  call  us 
on  the  phone  or  write  to  us.  Free  catalog 
sent  to  you  first  class  mail. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3  R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


are 

bred  to  be  good 
producers 

through  trap-nesting 
and 

pedigreed  breeding 

*lTHT*e 


★  INHERITED  QUALITY 

Buy.  .  .rely  on  COBB-O-LINKS 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  Phone 


PEDIGREED  CHICKS 

Dept.  607 

Concord,  Mass.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


You  can  lose  so  much 
by  paying  too  little.  .  . 
When  a  little  bit  more 
will  buy  a  lot! 


j  POULTRY  HOUSES  , 

9  Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High  S 
|  grade  materials,  backed  by  50  years  of  practical  1 
I  building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  j 
|  states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today.  | 

|  ORDER  NOW 

5.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  DEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


GRAYBiLLS  LEGHORNS •  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

For  more  profit  in  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh. 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hainps.  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don't  delay.  Write 
for  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 
C.  S.  GRAYBIIL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

B°X  6.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 
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natural 

|fCff  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
return e  i  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  § 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
reot-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving* 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
pryn  un  MflMITV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
DurBU  IIU  munm  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  newplate  for  SO  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’r* 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  69-D 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


WENECHICKS 

miM  ajj  y  LEGHORN 

Ha  ■  a  CHAMPIONSHIP 


REFILLS  TO  FIT 

PAPER- MATE  &  ALL  [1 

l  k  Press 

WWW  Here 

RETRACTABLE  PENS 

ONLY  6  for  $1  •  Postoaid 

\\\\\W  To 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue.  Black 

\\\WW  Write 

or  Green  Ink 

m 

t  \ 

All  New  Supermatic 
RETRACTABLE  PEN 

NEW  4"  LONG  CARTRIDGE 

Only  4  for  $1 

Shipped  Postpaid 
12  for  $3.00 
100  for  $24.00 


Larger 
Quantity 
&.  Imprint 
Prices 
On  Request 


ing.  Will  not 
leak,  smear 
o  r  transfer. 
A  v  a  i  I  a  b  le 
with  red,  blue 
or  green  ink. 
Send  check  or  money  order. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Barclay 
Distributors,  Dept.  P-57,  P.O. 
Box  45,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PENN  A.-U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


For  NUMBER  of  EGGS  LAID 
31st  LONG  ISLAND  TEST 

268  eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  layers:  401  Hybrids,  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns-  STARTED  PULLETS. 

NEW  Silver  EGGcross  LAYERS 

Ped. -sired  bloodline  cross  for  br.  eggs.  Wh. 
feathering. Big  hens, Reds, Sex-links,IIamps. 

NEW  WENE  CORNISH-WHITE  ROCK 

SILVER  BROAD  MEAT  CROSS 

|  Huge  broadbreast  broilers  with  un- 
.  4’  usually  low  feed  cost.  Dominant  Wh. 

Meatcross,  Hamps,  W.  ltocks.  Write 


4 


jL  1WENE  CHICK  FARMS" 

BOX  B-3  •  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSCV 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wh 
white  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Roek 
(Sex-link).  We .  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

B0X  N. _ MCALISTER  VI LLE,  PA. 


FOR  KINGSIZE  PROFITS  USE  KINGSIZE  BIRDS 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American 
breed  produce  Giant  roasters — superb  capons. 
To  meet  every  poultry  need,  MIDWOOD 
also  provides  top  strain  chicks  and  started 
birds  in  other  wanted  breeds.  Write  today 
for  free  folder,  full  information. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 
BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Amherst  7-0144 


CAPONS 


5'/2  WEEKS  OLD 
$62  to  $70  per  100 
F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Also  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO  8,  IN.  Y. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  i.  PHONE  29-J 


ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

MASS.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


Meadowbrook  U.S.  Dept.  Agri.  Be Itsvi lie  Broadbreasts. 
Faster,  Bigger,  growth  on  less  feed.  Pa.  Pullorum-Ty- 
phoid  clean.  Meadowbrook  Pity,  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

BELTS— SUPERIOR  TYPE  Guaranteed.  EGGS  and 
POULTS.  MARSTON’S  TURKEYLAND,  Hebron,  Me. 


GUINEAS  PURE  WHITE 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10:  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular-, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY.  ROUTE  29.  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  foundation,  special  selected 
bloodtested  breeders.  Prieed  in  line  with  the  times. 
Circular  FREE.  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM, 
route  5,  McAlister ville,  pa. 


Stuck’ s 


ri 


R.  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  4 
Wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching. 

All  Eggs  Produced  From  Our  Own  Breeders. 
STUCK’S  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


—CHICKS  •  $5.95-100  C.O.D. — 

SELECT  MALE  CHICKS  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Reds  or  Red-Rock  Cross  only.  $49.95-1000, 
$6.95-100.  Cash  prepaid.  Pullet  Chicks  for  May. 
Cold  Springs  Poultry  Farm.  Box  10,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
Live  arrival  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 
MURRAY  MCMURRAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


- PEAFOWL  —  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK - 

Shouldered,  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health. 
Pairs  1954,  $30;  1953,  $45.  Breed  this  Spring. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


HOMESTEAD  SILVER  CROSSES 


(%  R.  I.  Red  Breeding).  Efficient  producers  that 
make  premium  priced  fowl.  Excellent  winter  layers. 

SUPPLY  LIMITED.  PRICES  REASONABLE 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  R-IR,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


D  UCKLI  NGS;  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25, 
Rouens  $50.  Less  100,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse,  Wh.,  Brown 
China  Goslings.  Chicks.  Zetts  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS.  Start  right  with  superior  strain 
of  best  breed.  Large,  fast  growing,  husky  pairs  $3.00. 
Minimum  two  pairs.  SNIVELY,  C0LRA1N,  MASS. 


PILGRIM  GEESE:  Bargains,  Grand  Champion  Boston 
Show  strain  coming  into  laying.  Can  produce.  Many 
goslings.  LEAVITT,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS;  GUINEAS;  BANTAMS.  FREE 
Pamphlet.  PINEV1EW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49. _ MCALISTER  VILLE,  PA. 


Leghorns,  Austrawhites,  Minorcas,  $8.45 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  $8.45;  Pullets,  $12.95.  Heavy  Assorted,  S5.85; 
Mixed,  $4.95;  Leftovers,  $1.95.  F.O.B.  26  Breeds, 
Bloodtested.  No  Culls,  Cripples.  CataLg. 
BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


SAVE  30%  TO  50%  ON  CHICKS! 

80%  to  95%  laying  Leghorns.  80%  to  95%  laying 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  15  months  laying 
period.  Rocks.  Pullorum  clean.  TRAIL’S  END 
POULTRY  FARM.  G  0  R  D  ONSV I LLE,  VIRGINIA 


/^mount  hope  chicks 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  Sired  Blood¬ 
tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  No  Eggs 

Bought.  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses.  All  Heavies. 
No  Leghorns.  $6-100;  $1 1 -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C.O.  D. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin.  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa.~ 


first  aid 


■ . .  M,-  .  •  y  •; 

for  bigger 
egg  profits 


for  lagging  layers 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Avi-Tab 

V  •• 

Stomachic  Appetizer 


Granules— easy  to  use 
in  the  feed 


Avi-Tab  stimu¬ 
lates  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  supplies 
essential  trace 
minerals.  Helps 
convalescent  and 
sluggish  birds  do 
better  fast.  Get 
“First  Aid”  Avi- 
Tab  NOW! 


DR,  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY  LAN  DO 

.*  . 

- _  _  -  •  - 


The  condition  of  U.  S,  agriculture 
came  in  for  major  attention  in  the 
report  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 
The  main  body  of  the  report,  which 
was  unanimous,  ran  only  nine  pages. 
By  contrast,  conflicting  views  took 
up  69  pages. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  made  up 
of  seven  members  from  each  cham¬ 
ber  but,  despite  the  unanimous  main 
report,  most  of  the  14  had  so-called 
“supplemental  views.”  There  were 
differences  on  all  the  items  in  the 
President's  economic  report,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  joint  committee’s  de¬ 
liberations,  and  these  covered  practi¬ 
cally  all  phases  of  the  economy.  But 
the  differences  on  the  farm  problem 
were  as  wide  as  any. 

The  unanimous  section  said  that 
the  economy  has  been  improving 
since  late  1954,  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve,  that  purchasing 
power  of  all  population  segments  ex¬ 
cept  farmers  would  increase.  Farm 
income  will  continue  to  drop,  but 
more  slowly.  The  committee  said 
that  “unfavorable  trends  in  farm  in¬ 
come.  .  .offer  a  serious  threat  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole,”  _  but 
doubted  that  any  program  involving 
acreage  limitations  can  be  successful 
in  the  long  run.  “Our  greatest  hope 
for  solution  lies  rather  in  expanding 
consumption  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  developing  new  uses  and  new 
products.”  Low-income  farmers,  the 
report  said,  can  he  aided  through  ex¬ 
pansion  of  present  credit  programs 
and  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  vocational  training. 

Seven  Democrats  joined  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  statement,  and  were  all  “dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  drag  which  reduced 
farm  income  places  upon  the  econo¬ 
my  as  a  whole.”  These  legislators 
roundly  criticized  the  President’s  re¬ 
port  for  placing  so  little  emphasis  on 
the  farm  problem,  and  for  not  put¬ 
ting  forward  programs  aimed  at  so¬ 
lutions.  The  Democrats  said  that 
“the  basic  purpose  of  agricultural 
supports  is  the  protection  of  farm 
income.”  They  suggested  a  Brannan- 
Plan  type  of  program  under  which 
supply-demand  prices  would  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  idirect  payments  to 
family-size  farms  only.  They  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  same  sort  of  aid  to  low- 
income  farmers  as  that  contained  in 
the  majority  report. 

Senators  Watkins  of  Utah  and 
Goldwater  of  Arizona,  both  Republi¬ 
cans,  were  in  complete  disagreement 
in  their  minority  report.  They 
started  off  by  not  agreeing  that  the 
President’s  Economic  report  should 
have  dealt  more  thoroughly  with 
agriculture.  The  new  flexible  price 
support  legislation  had  just  gone  in- 
tp  effect  when  the  report  was  made, 
they  said,  had  no  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  worth,  so  obviously  there 
“was  no  valid  reason  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  dwell  at  any  great  length 
upon  agricultural  price  and  income 
problems.”  The  two  Republican  sena¬ 
tors  agreed  that  all  present  farm 
price  woes  stem  from  overproduc¬ 
tion  caused  by  rigid  90  per  cent  of 
parity  supports.  The  supports  caused 
the  overproduction  and  then  were 
unable  to  stop  the  drop  in  farm  in¬ 
come,  it  was  argued.  Farmers,  they 
explained,  have  been  producing  for 
storage  rather  than  consumption. 
And  the  cost  of  “actua*!  or  reflected 
payments  to  farmers”  has  now 
reached  five  billion  dollars,  they 
added.  Watkins  and  Goldwater  said, 
“ .  .  .  and  since  the  flexible  price 
support  program  will  be  operative 
with  respect  to  the  1955  crops  of 
basic  commodities,  the  year  1955 
should  be  a  relatively  good  year  for 
agriculture.” 

Rep.  Curtis  (R.,  Mo.)  pointed  out 
in  his  disagreeing  section  that  farm 
income  has  been  dropping  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  national  income  since  be¬ 


fore  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
agreed  with  Watkins  and  Goldwater 
that  the  percentage  of  national  in¬ 
come  is  much  less  important  than 
earnings  per  person  employed  on 
farms. 

*  *  S:  * 

Anticipated  drops  in  1955  price 
support  levels  for  soybeans,  flaxseed 
and  cottonseed  have  now  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  USDA.  Soybeans  will  be 
propped  at  70  per  cent  parity,  down 
from  80  per  cent  in  1954.  Flaxseed 
will  get  65  per  cent,  compared  to 
70  per  cent  in  1954.  Cottonseed  will 
receive  65  per  cent,  compared  with 
75  per  cent  last  year.  USDA  officials 
said  the  new  support  levels  should 
“bring  about  a  better  baalnce  be¬ 
tween  the  consumption  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  oilseeds.”  The  levels  are 
in  line  with  supports  for  other  non- 
basic  crops,  it  was  explained  further. 

*  *  *  *  Hi 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  the  Sen.  Aiken’s 
(R.,  Vt.)  bill  under  which  farmers 
would  be  permitted  to  plant  wheat 
without  regard  to  acreage  restric¬ 
tions  and  with  no  danger  of  penal¬ 
ties,  if  all  resulting  production  is  to 
be  used  on  the  farm  for  feed  or  seed, 
with  none  sold.  If  farmers  intend  to 
plant  more  than  15  acres,  however, 
they  would  have  to  consult  USDA. 

*  *  *  *  4: 

Rep.  Sid  Simpson  (R.,  Ill.)  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  would  limit 
drops  in  stockyard  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle  to  no  more  than  15  cents  per 
cwt.  in  any  one  day  on  swine  and  25 
cents  per  cwt.  in  any  one  day  on 
cattle.  “Sudden  and  unreasonable 
decreases  in  the  price  of  swine  and 
cattle  sold  at  stockyards,  frequently 
resulting  in  serious  losses  to  live¬ 
stock  producers.  .  .which  are  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  normal 
variations  in  supply  and  demand 
.  .  .”  should  be  ended,  according 
to  the  bill. 

4*  ^  ¥  ■!* 

President  Eisenhower  has  pro¬ 
claimed  the  week  of  July  24  as 
National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1955. 

Penna.  PouStrymen 
Honor  Gov.  Leader 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  to 
Governor  George  M.  Leader  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Federation  on  March  18  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg. 
Close  to  600  attended. 

Governor  Leader  himself  is  a 
poultryman  from  York  and  also  an 
active  member  and  director  of  the 
Federation.  In  his  talk,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  called  for  stabilization  of  the 
State’s  poultry  industry  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  to  keep  production 
as  closely  as  possible  in  line  with 
consumption. 

Other  speakers  were:  Dr.  Lyman 
E.  Jackson  of  Penn.  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  William  H.  DuBarry  of  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  W. 
Hallowell,  president  of  the  Penna. 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations;  and 
Dr.  James  R.  Wiley,  president  of  the 
Federation.  Leslie  S.  Hubbard,  Lan¬ 
caster,  president  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Free-Choice  Feeding 
of  Chickens 

What  is  your  opinion  of  using  a 
so-called  free-choice  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  chickens?  Your  opinion  on  this 
matter  will  be  much  appreciated. 
How  about  comparative  feeding 
values  of  meat  scraps  and  soybean 
oil  meal?  h.  a.  k. 

Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  shell 
torn  and  oats  along  with  a  mash,  you 
apparently  are  familiar  with  some  of 
the  rations  of  the  Ohio  Station.  Fol¬ 
low  their  ideas  in  this  respect  as 
they  have  done  more  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  than  anyone  else.  Their  records 
show  that  one  can  put  corn,  oats 
and  mash  in  front  of  chickens  with 
every  reason  to  expect  good  results. 
We  have  tried  the  method  in  New 
Jersey  with  success,  arid  I  know 
several  successful  poultrymen  who 
have  iollowed  that  plan  of  operation. 
There  is  only  one  basic  drawback: 
if  the  flock  goes  into  a  partial  molt 
or  comes  own  with  some  respiratory 
disease  that  cuts  back  production,  the 
birds  overeat  on  grain.  I  have  seen 
flocks  stay  at  a  low  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  until  the  grain  was  restricted, 
thereby  forcing  mash  consumption. 
Another  factor  that  enters  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  quality  of  the  oats.  Where 
low  grade  oats  is  used,  the  birds  eat 
much  more  of  the  other  grain,  which 
has  the  effect  of  adding  surplus  fat 
to  the  body  tissues  and  occasionally 
may  induce  cannibalism.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  free-choice  feeding  of  corn, 
oats  and  mash  is  never  really  going 
to  be  a  foolproof  program.  We  have 
never  tried  to  feed  ear  corn  as  such. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  practice 
would  cut  down  somewhat  on  the 
amount  of  corn  consumed  and  there¬ 
by  overcome  some  of  the  troubles  1 
have  indicated.  Regarding  meat 
scrap  and  soybean  oil  meal,  they  are 
almost  identical  in  their  availability 
of  protein.  Meat  scrap  has  a  higher 
protein  content/  however,  and  also 
contains  some  valuable  minerals,  so 
if  they  are  about  the  same  price  I 
would  prefer  meat  scrap  rather  than 
soybean  meal. 


Hens  without-  Roosts 

As  we  grow  older,  we  find  it  an 
ever  more  forbidding  chore  to 
periodically  remove  the  accumulated 
droppings  from  the  roosting  pits  and 
cannot  help  thinking  longingly  of 
some  alternative.  We  wonder  whe¬ 
ther  you  could  possibly  find  the  time 
to  give  us  some  comments  out  of  the 
fullness  of  your  experience.  What 
would  particularly  interest  us  would 
be  the  no-roost  system’s  effect  upon 
clean  eggs,  the  need  for  more  fresh 
litter,  for  more  frequent  litter  stir¬ 
ring,  roosting  on  feeding  stands, 
parasites,  etc.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  unearth  much  information 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  e.  j.  r. 

Washington 

Several  poultrymen  have  elimin¬ 
ated  roosts  in  their  pens  for  adult 
fowls,  and  in  some  instances  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  desir¬ 
able.  Certain  problems  always  are 
encountered;  the  litter  will  contain 
more  moisture,  particularly  in  the 
ai-eas  where  the  birds  gather  at 
night.  Where  Leghorns  are  involved, 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  from 
birds  roosting  in  the  nests  and  on 
the  mash  hoppers.  If  the  floor  con¬ 
dition  mentioned  is  not  corrected 
by  adding  new  litter  or  stirring  it 
occasionally,  there  is  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  greater  production  of  dirty 
eggs.  Heavy  breeds  seem  to  be  more 
easily  managed  than  Leghorns  when 
it  comes  to  the  operation  of  a  no 
Perching  program.  It  would  be  well 
to  rear  the  chickens  at  all  times 


to  keep  the  older  birds  under  such 
a  system.  Where  young  stock  is 
reared  completely  in  confinement, 
less  trouble  might  be  expected  when 
roosts  are  eliminated  than  would  be 
the  case  with  pullets  reared  on  range 
and  accustomed  to  perches.  When 
such  birds  are  housed,  they  simply 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them¬ 
selves. 


back  into  the  house.  Is  there  anyway 
to  make  him  stop?  The  younger 
gander  does  not  bother  the  children. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  j.  p. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  ganders,  especially  old  birds, 
from  chasing  children.  That  is  one 
of  their  pet  characteristics  that  is 
naturally  troublesome.  Y  our  old 
gander  should  be  disposed  of,  as  the 
young  one  will  be  better  for  mating 
and  then  he  is  not  yet  troublesome. 
You  can  replace  him  when  and  if  he, 
too,  becomes  a  nuisance. 


Ganders  Chase  Children 

I  have  a  flock  of  geese  and  two 
ganders.  The  old  gander  is  trouble¬ 
some,  as  he  persists  in  chasing  my 
children  and  any  children  that  come 
to  visit.  The  children  like  to  play  in 
the  yard  and,  soon  as  they  do,  here 
comes  that  old  gander  to  chase  them 


Treatment-  for  Coccidiosis 

What  is  the  recommended  treat¬ 
ment  for  coccidiosis?  Can  it  be 
killed  in  the  soil?  How  about  killing 
the  germs  in  the  poultry  house? 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  l. 

Coccidiosis  is  caused  by  a  micro¬ 
scopic  organism  which  lives  in  the 
soil  in  a  dormant  stage  and  becomes 
infective  to  chickens  under  condi¬ 


tions  of  high  temperature  and  high 
humidity.  The  organism  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  soil  only  by  sunshine 
and  the  application  of  hydrated  lime. 
Either  of  these  treatments  is  effec¬ 
tive  only  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Lime  plowed  in  or  turned  under  be¬ 
comes  so  diluted  in  its  effect  that 
little  control  is  realized.  In  the  poul¬ 
try  house  itself,  a  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing  of  the  floor  with  a  hot  lye  so¬ 
lution  will  kill  all  the  organisms. 
But  more  of  them  will  be  carried  in 
immediately  on  the  shoes  of  atten¬ 
dants  from  contaminated  soil  outside, 
so  the  problem  becomes  one  that  can 
never  be  under  complete  control. 
Actually,  probably  no  flock  of  chicks 
is  ever  reared  without  an  attack  of 
coccidiosis,  even  though  the  flock 
owner  may  not  realize  it.  Do  not 
worry  too  much  about  the  problem. 
Clean  the  house  the  best  you  can 
and  spread  hydrated  lime  around  the 
yard.  Then  be  prepared  to  treat  the 
flock  just  as  soon  as  any  sign  of  the 
disease  appears. 


IRTBMOfte  QUALITY 


It’s  a  safe  guess  that  you  can’t  afford  to  take 
unnecessary  chances  with  your  poult  investment 
this  year.  You’ll  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
starting  ration  you  use  gets  them  off  to  a  quick, 
SAFE  START.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
Wirthmore  Turkey  Starting  Ration  is  again 
the  favorite  starting  choice  for  ’55. 

During  the  growing  period,  Wirthmore 
helps  protect  your  investment  all  the. 
way.  The  key  lies  in  Wirthmore 
Complete  Growing  Ration,  or  Wirth' 
more  Turkey  Growing.  Both  are 
available  in  mash  or  pellet  form. 


igr 

m 

.POULTHY  -  DAIRY 

■  STOCK! 

Both  are  designed  to  give  poults  the  kind  of 
growth  that  will  mean  husky  frames  and  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  weight  and  finish  so  desirable 
at  dressing  time. 

The  entire  Wirthmore  turkey  feeding  program 
is  aimed  toward  giving  you  rapid  growth, 
efficient  feed  conversion  and  the  premium 
quality  which  means  PROFITS  at  market  time. 
If  you  do  not  already  know  about 
Wirthmore’s  1955  program  for  grow- 
ing  turkeys,  plan  to  see  your  Wirth- 
more  dealer  right  away,  or  write  to 
the  address  below  that  is  nearest  you. 


WIRTHMORE 

■  .  -  /->  V  - '  *■  •  •  ‘ '  •  '•  '-V 

"V  NY V;  A  .'  A  ‘  '  v 

'  •'  '  •  •  •  >’  • 
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FEEDS 


without  any  perches  if  one  expects 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS.  MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


April  2,  1955 
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CONTROL  OF  DIP¬ 
PER  STICK  EXTEN- 
SION  PERMITS  DIG¬ 
GING  STRAIGHT 
UP  AND  DOWN. 
SIDES. 


EXCAVATES ,  DITCHES ,  BUILDS  DAMS ,  ETC. 

HOPTO  does  a  long  week’s  work  in  less  than 
half  a  day!  Ideal  unit  for  profitable  custom  work 
too ! ! 

HOPTO  digs  footings  and  foundations,  builds 
trench  silos,  earth  dams  .  .  .  drains  valuable 
acreage  .  .  .  does  hundreds  of  farm  jobs  with 
power  you  already  have!  Heavy-duty  hydraulic 
system  is  powered  from  power  take-off  of 
tractor.  Simple  controls  are  easily  mastered; 
effortlessly  control  180°  swing,  high  lift,  11' 
digging  depth  and  bucket  or  back-hoe 


CHOICE  OF  BACK  HOE  OR 
SHOVEL  BUCKET  TO  FIT 
YOUR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


HIGHLY  TRANSPORTABLE 
AT  HIGHWAY  SPEEDS. 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  MODELS  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  HOPTO.  MOUNTS 
ON  ANY  1H-T0N  TRUCK. 


FREE  FOLDER  gives  complete 
information. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

Free  Delivery 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  ‘MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


K-R-O  KILLS 

RATS 
EASILY ! 


RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
SOLD  at  all  DRUG,  SEED  &  HARDWARE  STORES 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


eq  I  ly,;  £erce  vqT^y  o  w’  r els  ole  1  e  v  e  r  /  W  h  o’cTha  ve'tfi  o  u  cjTiiXOuP 
Bethlehem  Fence~could  be  such  fun!’? 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON  RURAL  CENTER.  A  rural  region  in  New  England  converted  on  old  homestead  into  a  community 
headquarters  for  handicrafts,  research,  and  recreation.  A  free  booklet,  A  Research  Project  in  Rural  Activities, 
describes  this  interesting  project.  Write  Publications  Dept.,  Room  1 020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Po. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


It  would  not  be  Spring  if  we  did 
not  get  in  a  warning  about  the 
Spanish  Prisoner  swindle.  It  usually 
crops  up  about  this  time.  Even  the 
Post  Office  warns  “Beware  of  the 
Spanish  swindle.”  It  is  said  Ameri¬ 
cans  lose  more  than  $100,000  a  year 
in  this  scheme.  A  man,  supposedly 
in  a  Mexican  prison,  needs  $10,000  to 
get  out.  He  sends  letters  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  asking  them  to  come  to  Mexico 
with  at  least  the  $10,000.  A  daughter 
will,  give  further  details;  but  on  ar¬ 
rival  in  Mexico  the  $10,000  is  taken 
from  the  victim  by  a  scheme  and 
sometimes  by  force.  He  finds  it  is  a 
low  down  swindle  and  all  he  has  left 
is  the  experience.  It  is  an  old  story 
and  we  repeat  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  save  someone  from  falling  into 
the  trap. 

A  New  York  lawyer  described  a 
“gimmick”  that  has  caught  some 
8,000  home  owners.  “Funding  cor¬ 
porations”  have  sprung  up  in  the 
last  year  with  enticing  advertise¬ 
ments.  A  home  owner,  who  is  pressed 
for  cash,  is  promised  a  quick  loan 
secured  by  a  second  mortgage.  Ap¬ 
plicants  later  find  they  have  been 
incorporated.  The  loan  company  sets 
up  a  dummy  corporation  and  appli¬ 
cants  receive  “impressive  looking 
stock  certificates.”  Many  cases  have 
been  examined,  and  it  behooves 
home  owners  to  get  all  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  going  into  such  propositions.  It 
is  always  wise  to  take  time  to 
investigate. 

Could  you  please  find  out  about 
Craft  Mex  S.  A.  Inc.,  of  Mexico  City, 
Mexico?  I  received  their  catalogue 
and  ordered  items  costing  $30.60  on 
Nov.  8th,  sending  a  bank  draft.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them. 

New  York  R.  c.  f. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Post  Office 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
concern  June  23,  1953.  The  Mexican 
authorities  know  of  the  difficulties 
involved.  The  concern  is  said  to  have 
shipped  a  large  number  of  orders 
through  Brownsville,  Texas,  that  are 
now  being  held  for  Consular  In¬ 
voices,  and  we  understand  that 
R.  C.  F.’s  merchandise  is  included. 
We  still  hope  to  get  the  items  re¬ 
leased,  but  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  caution  is  advised. 

When  I  was  seriously  hurt  in  1922 
in  a  railroad  wreck,  f  retired  as 
clergyman  and  during  30  years 
turned  the  wilderness  of  so-called 
garden  lots  into  a  Garden  of  Eden. 
Every  foot  of  the  60,000  square  feet 
is  in  cultivation.  I  did  all  the  work 
entirely  by  myself.  h.  v.  b. 

New  Jersey 

From  the  snapshots  we  have  seen 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  place.  A  picture  of  different 
parts,  including  lovely  Blue  Spruce 
trees,  not  to  mention  flowers,  carry 
out  the  “Garden  of  Eden”  name.  We 
compliment  our  friend  on  his*hobby. 

In  every  issue  of  your  paper  we 
find  complaints  of  advertisers.  I  had 
one  myself  about  a  year  ago.  Just 
to  be  different  I  am  sending  you  a 
piece  of  wire  fence  that  I  bought 
from  one  of  your  subscribers  in  the 
Spring  of  1930.  This  has  been  in  the 
open  weather  continuously  since 
then.  But  of  course  it  is  not  all  as 
good  as  this  piece,  as  some  parts  are 
starting  to  show  some  rust. 

Pennsylvania  •  w.  e.  k. 

We  appreciate  this  letter  and  are 
glad  the  transaction  had  such  a 
satisfactory  result.  It  shows  the 
value  of  dealing  with  people  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  known  integrity. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Washington 
Mushroom  Industries  is  a  reliable 
concei’n,  or  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  written  in  about  them.  I  would 
like  to  go  into  the  mushroom  busi¬ 
ness  and  sell  to  them  but  I  am  afraid 
to  deal  with  someone  I  know  nothing 
about.  We  enjoy  your  paper  so  much 
and  would  certainly  miss  it  if  it  did 
not  come  regularly.  Thank  you  for 
any  information  you  can  give  me. 

Pennsylvania  m.  c.  y. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  issued  a  complaint  charging 
Washington  Mushroom  Industries, 
Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  false  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  sale  of  mushroom 
spawn  and  fertilizer.  The  company  is 
given  20  days  in  which  to  file  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaint.  We  have  had 
hundreds  of  inquiries  regarding  this 
company.  They  claim  the  spawn  can 
be  planted  the  same  day  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  but  we  find  they  do  not  em¬ 
phasize  that  customers  must  take 
into  consideration  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  the  mushroom  beds: 
nor  that  the  “extraordinary  financial 
returns”  to  be  realized  to  purchasers 
do  not  always  materialize.  There  is 
much  detailed  specialized  work 
necessary  in  raising  mushrooms.  We 
have  warned  readers  of  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  shipping  mushrooms  so 
great  a  distance,  and  recommended 
patronizing  concerns  in  nearby  lo 
cations.  We  will  be  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  the  final  decision  on  this  matter. 

We  commend  a  Brooklyn  Assem¬ 
blyman  who  has  filed  a  bill  in  Albany 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  re¬ 
pairman  to:  1.  Charge  for  a  new  part 
not  actually  used  or  needed.  2. 
Charge  for  any  part  when  a  new  part 
was  not  used  in  making  repairs. 
3.  Remove  unnecessarily  a  part  that 
was  not  defective  and  substitute  an 
inferior  part.  4.  Perform  any  un¬ 
necessary  repair  or  service  work. 
This  bill  is  presented  to  help  stamp 
out  fraudulent  practices  in  the  re¬ 
pair  of  television  sets,  and  gas  and 
electric  appliances.  This  would  be  a 
helpful  measure  and  would  protect 
legitimate  dealers.  We  trust  it  will 
be  enacted. 

I  ordered  4-track  storm  windows 
from  Morris  County  Window  Sales 
Company  in  October,  1953.  They 
were  promised  in  three  to  five  weeks. 
Seven  weeks  later  they  gave  more 
promises.  After  nine  weeks  I  can¬ 
celled  the  order  but  was  told  that 
the  windows  wei'e  on  the  truck.  A 
week  later  they  arrived  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm.  I  refused  them  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  had  cancelled  the  order. 
Now  I  cannot  get  my  deposit  back; 
can  you  help?  g.  g. 

New  Jersey 

We  wrote  the  concern  and  never 
received  a  reply.  Later  the  manu¬ 
facturer  claimed  that  the  $20  was 
the  commission  of  the  salesman.  The 
salesman  said  the  manufacturer  de¬ 
layed,  but  there  was  never  any  real 
explanation  for  the  excessive  delay. 
An  attorney  tried  to  collect,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  There  have  been 
other  simliar  reports,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  wise  to  order 
storm  windows  in  mid-summer  if 
you  want  them  for  the  cold  weather, 
unless  a  definite  date  for  installation 
is  given. 

Will  you  let  me  know  where  I  can 
get  a  large  picture  of  the  Scotch 
Grays  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo?  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  same. 
Also  where  can  I  get  that  beautiful 
white  lily  that  perfumes  the  whole 
garden?  f.  c.  m. 

Maine 

Do  any  of  our  readers  have  such 
a  picture  in  good  shape?  Or  know 
what  lily  fc  referred  to? 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  February 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs,.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op - $4.77  $.1014 


Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.58  .0974 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.54  .0966 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op..  4.40  .0936 

Monroe  Co.  Producers...  4|20  .0893 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  .  4.18  .0889 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.12  .0877 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.085  .0869 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.075  .0867 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.03  .0857 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.03  .0857 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.03  .0857 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.03  .0857 

Grandview  Dairy  .......  4.03  .0857 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.03  .0857 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.03  .0857 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.02  .0855 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.91  .0831 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 


entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $4.03;  Buffalo  $4.39;  Rochester  $4.49. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1955  was  $5.51  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
mflk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  ra  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets ,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  "era  who  want  t  a  see  you  start  rightl 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldo.  PittsburB,  Pa. 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Unbelievable  Prices. 
free  literature.  M.  HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DB.  J.  M,  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
530;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  From  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
Females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

10SEPH  WINKL  ER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Champion  Sired  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  Vets.  Health 
cert,  furnished.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  H unlock  Creek,  Pa. 

— W  A  N  T  E  0:1 i N G  L I S  H  B  ULL  DO  G  P  U  P  P  Y^T 
MRS,  CLYDE  SIMPSON,  SOUTH  CAIRO,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


-  COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE  - 

Buyers,  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.  Auctioneer  —  Sale  Manager 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone Skyline  30004 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes.  An 
advertisement  in  this  column  will 
place  your  message  before  300,000 
readers  and  may  result  in  a  prompt 
sale  for  you.  The  rate  is  only  20 
cents  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

|  Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. . 

1  This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Bye,  New  York. _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week), 
tor  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  purebred  Guenrsey  farm. 

Good  wages,  modern  house  and  privileges, 
ggute  22  and  65  miles  from  New  York.  Write 
lull  details  as  to  age,  family,  experience  and 
veterences.  Tinsmanton  Farms,  Bloomsbury, 
New  Jersey. 


GARDENER-Handyman  for  resort  hotel.  Long 
season.  Salary  plus  maintenance.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references.  BOX  191,  Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 


'®-VL  estate  as  conducted  by  Four  Effs  is 
fa  dignified  business  that  calls  for  persons 
ot  top  character,  ethics,  intelligence;  willing - 
ness  to  follow  strict  business  methods,  and 
cieiess  effort,  to  earn  really  big  commissions. 
,  Wcan  consider  a  very  few  such  applicants 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Exceptional 
cooperation  if  you  qualify.  Strictly  commis¬ 
sion  Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


man  for  general  farm  work.  Sisters 
Pcrma  '  Casimir>  Holland  Road,  Newtown, 


YVIDow  would  like  companionable  house- 
Marlboro  '>jd°Y  °1'  maiden  laciY-  Lyda  Fowler, 


April  2,  1955 


WOMAN:  Mature  woman  as  practical  nurse. 

Housemother  in  school  for  retarded  children. 
Permanent  place,  good  home.  $120  month, 
room  and  board.  Soundview  School,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  purebred  herd,  stress 
skilled  milker  operation,  outside  work;  $200, 
house,  priviledges.  R.  R.  Hart,  Sharon,  Conn. 
Endicott  4-5123. _ 

SINGLE  man  or  woman  learn  kennel  busi¬ 
ness.  Steady  worker.  Sleep  in.  BOX  5724, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _  1 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent-  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarter's  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for.  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm, 
location  Sullivan  County.  Woman  part  time. 
Collect  and  grade  eggs,  light  chores.  Man  do 
general  farm  work  and  poultry.  House  with 
electric  light,  hot  an  cold  water,  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  $200.  Two  children  school  age  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position  for  dependable 
couple.  Give  age  and  experience,  phone  num¬ 
ber  if  possible.  Other  help  employed.  BOX 
«5730,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 

SALESMAN  Wanted:  Excellent  opportunity 
for  commission  salesman  calling  on  farm 
equipment  dealers  in  New  York  State.  Add 
to  your  present  line  a  line  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  grain  bins,  corn  cribs,  crop  drying, 
handling  and  testing  equipment.  Ample  com¬ 
mission  and  bonus  set-up.  Write,  giving  pres¬ 
ent  lines  and  territory  covered  to  BOX  5731, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Nurse,  New  York  license,  R.N. 
or  P.N.  for  Home  for  the  Aged,  live  in  or 

out.  501  West  190th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

MAN:  Maintenance,  small  boarding  school. 

Painting,  carpentry  and  plumbing  repairs. 
Must  drive.  Live  in.  Good  sfclai-y.  Vacation, 
legal  holidays  with  pay.  BOX  5700,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  small  family,  milk  and  care 
38  cows.  Surge  machines.  $250  a  month,  mod¬ 
ern  house.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 
Call  evenings  Hicksville  3-0888, _ 

RELIABLE  trustworthy  woman  for  house¬ 
keeping  in  New  York  State  farm  home.  Age 
40-50.  Self  management.  BOX  5701.  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  industrious  couple,  wife  for 
light  housework.  Man  tend  grounds  and  be 
generally  useful  around  country  estate.  Couple 
must  love  quiet  country  life  and  desire  a 
permanent,  pleasant  home  in  preference  to 
high  wages.  Both  musit  be  healthy,  honest, 
of  temperate  habits  and  agreeable.  Ours  is  a 
happy  home.  We  intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Every  modern  electrical  device  available  for 
easy  housekeeping.  Room  with  modern  tiled 
bath  as  temporary  quarters  until  cottage  is 
built.  Give  detailed  repox't  in  first  letter  and 
state  compensation  desired.  BOX  5702,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  handyman,  able  to 
drive  car.  Room  and  board,  small  salary. 

E.  Gronwoldt,  R.  D.  3,  Delanson,  N.  Y. _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30:  must 
be  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  companion  and 
care  for  young  active  semi-invalid  lady;  $35 
a  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture,  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave., 
Miami  Beach.  Florida. _ 

BEEF  cattle  farm:  Permanent,  farmer  under 
45.  Must  be  capable.  Usual  field  work:  plow¬ 
ing,  tillage,  harvesting.  Conscientious,  careful 
and  skilled  with  machinery  and  maintenance, 
usual  adjustments  and  repairs.  Also  able  to 
supervise  nurse  cow  barn  during  Winter 
months.  New  5-room  house.  Opportunity  for 
top  man.  In  reply  include  experience,  previ¬ 
ous  employers,  size  of  family,  when  available, 
salary  expected.  Downsbragh  Farms,  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  to  share  farm 
home  in  Southern  Maine  with  retired  couple. 
No  children.  Rooms  and  bath  on  first  floor. 
$20  per  week.  Permanent  if  satisfactory.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  5710,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  under  *60,  for  plain  cooking  and 
light  housework.  Good  home  with  small 
salary.  Located  in  country,  Milford,  Conn. 

BOX  5711,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager.  Married.  Guernsey  herd. 

Salary  $175  with  extras.  References.  George 
Dietrich,  Route  6,  Tunkhannock,  Pa, _ 

COUPLE:  Man  outside  work,  gardening,  etc. 

Must  be  handy.  Woman:  Housework  and 
plain  cooking,  part  time:  no  laundry.  Own 
modern  living  quarters.  Write  or  telephone 
M.  A.  Bonoff,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Eastgate  9-2281. 
Call  only  on  weekends. _ 

WOMAN  Wanted:  For  full  time  position  now 
open '  in  girls  institution  near  Philadelphia. 
Experience  with  greenhouse  and  horticulture. 
Live  in,  good  maintenance.  Write  BOX  5715, 

Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Assist  children,  age  4  and 
7.  Sleep  in  4-room  apartment.  State  salary. 
BOX  5717,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cook;  Westchester 

County.  Own  room  and  bath.  State  salary 
expected.  Available  April  15th.  BOX  5718, 
Rural_ N ew  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  midaleage  woman  who 
would  like  good  home,  room,  board,  nominal 
wage.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Schermerhorn,  Lake  George, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED  for  dairy  farm  near  Newark,  Del. 

Young  man.  Some  experience.  No  smoking 
or  liquor.  Give  references,  age,  experience, 
and  salary  expected.  BOX  5719,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  operate  growing  custom 
mill.  Northern  New  York.  Fair  wages  plus 
tonnage  commission.  Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Character  references  required.  Write 
BOX  5720.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  al  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  61,  desires  position; 

caretaker,  gardener.  BOX  5619,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN :  50,  married.  Desires  position 
with  growing  enterprise  as  working  farm 
manager.  30  years  experience.  BOX  5712, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Single,  personable,  country  ex- 

Serience.  Excellent  references  from  respon- 
le  position.  BOX  5725,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  landscaper  can  come  from 
Holland  soon,  but  needs  sponsor  and  affi¬ 
davit  for  job  and  home.  Informaiion:  Gerard 
Assink,  Pieasantdale  Farm,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  money  making  plans,  BOX 
5726,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN-Gamekeeper,  36  years  experi¬ 
ence  commercial  private  farms.  Handyman, 

single.  BOX  5727,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GRADUATE  of  Long  Island  Agricultural 
College,  22,  single,  conscientious,  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  job  with  reputable  poultry  farm¬ 
er,  Long  Island  preferred.  BOX  5732,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  gardener:  Single,  sober,  perma- 

nent.  BOX  5703,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MATURED  dairy  and  farm  manager,  from 
cow  to  consumer,  life  time  experience,  best 
of  inferences,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Penn.,  Maryland,  preferred.  BOX  5704,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CAPABLE,  intelligent  man,  50,  farm  back¬ 
ground,  wishes  to  leave  executive  engineer¬ 
ing  position  to  take  up  maintenance  and 
operation  of  estate,  camp  or  school.  Avail¬ 
able.  A-l  character  reference.  BOX  5705, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

TEMPERATE  man  wants  responsible  work 
with  respectable  people,  knows  farming. 
BOX  5733,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty. 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SOUTHERN  Delaware,  near  Georgetown,  50 
sections  $250  each,  most  100x450  ft.  Pines, 
hard  road,  electricity;  catalogue  and  pictures 

free.  Riley  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Delaware. _ 

SELLING  retirement  homes,  gardens,  like 
rent.  Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 

EARTH  security  plus:  Four  acres  up,  scenic 
views,  spring  sireams,  state  road  and  river 
fronts,,  buildings,  etc.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Gardiner, 

New  York. _ 

190  ACRE  outstanding  picturesque  highway 
farm,  land  practically  level,  deep  soil,  one 
mile  from  busy  village,  only  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Syracuse,  attractive  12  room 
single  or  two  family,  American  Colonial  type, 
front  lawns,  shrubbery,  large  maple  trees, 
large  basement  dairy  barn,  fully  equipped, 

other  outbuildings,  all  in  A-l  condition,  com¬ 
plete  line  modern  machinery  and  tools  in¬ 
cludes  three  tractors,  42  head  registered  young 
stock,  owner  will  sell  with  or  without  sock 
and  tools,  terms  on  real  estate.  30L  down, 
terms  arranged  on  balance,  further  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. _ _ 

FREE  catalogs  on  all  types  of  properties  in 
south  central  New  York  State.  Parker’s 

Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. _ 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  near  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y..  good  9-room  house,  20  stan¬ 
chion  drive  through  barn,  $5,500:  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City. 

New  York. 


87  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego.  N.  Y.  Tioga 
County,  house,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
$6,000,  $2,000  down.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 

son  City,  New  York. _ _ 

FREE  catalog.  You’ll  quickly  sense  that  the 
Four  Effs  catalog  is  designed  to  save  you 
costly  “wild  goose  chases”  because  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  descriptions  are  so  frank.  Listings  of 
all  kinds.  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N,  H. 

200  ACRES:  Good  land,  mostly  tillable;  35 
stanchion,  drive  thru  barn;  large  house:  2 
silos:  drilled  well.  Either  stocked  or  bare. 
BOX  5706,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRES:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
150  acres  fertile  valley  tractor  land,  balance 
stream  watered  pasture  (good  trout  and  bass 
fishing).  Woods-timber.  Good  30x70-36x66  ce¬ 
ment  basement  barn,  silo,  milk  house,  poul¬ 
try  and  storage  buildings.  Nice  7-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  bath,  oil  heat,  etc.  (165  ft.  drilled  well) 
on  hard  road,  near  towns-small  cities,  school 
bus,  mail,  pick-up  at  farm.  Ill  and  aged 
owner  offers  20  good  cows — mostly  Holsteins, 
four  heifers,  young  bull  and  chickens.  Trac¬ 
tor,  plows,  all  kinds  of  modern  machinery, 
equipment,  crops,  etc.  All  for  $20,000.  About 
half  cash,  balance  easy  monthly  payments 
from  milk  check.  Don’t  wait  see  Jackson 
Realty  Agency,  201  York  Ave..  Towanda.  Pa. 
Phone  695.  (Other  farm  bargains  50-600  acres). 
FOR  Sale:  40-acre  farm;  five  rooms  and  bath; 

small  barn,  new  milk  house,  2-car  garage; 
near  Troy,  Pa.  Good  retirement  farm.  $5,000. 

BOX  5707,  Rural  New  Y orker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Isolated  and  run  down  farm, 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Must  be  reason- 
able  for  cash.  BOX  5708,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  Five  room  summer  cottage  on  Lake 
Champlain  at  Keelers  Bay,  So.  Hero,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Sleeps  six.  Electric  pump  and  refriger¬ 
ator:  flush  toilet;  8x24  screened  porch.  Excel¬ 
lent  fishing.  Shallow  beach.  Near  store,  no 
traffic  hazard.  Beautiful  view.  $3,800,  with 
furniture  or  would  rent  $50  week  for  season. 

Bert  Prescott.  Essex _ Jet., _ Vermont. _ 

39  ACRES:  River  bottom  land,  fully  equipped, 
suitable  for  dairy,  hay  or  truck  farming. 
8-room  house,  modern  conveniences.  Dairy 
and  hay  barn.  Frontage  on  Route  7  and  44, 
near  center  of  town.  Arthur  Burns,  Canaan, 
Connecticut. _ 

FOR  Rent:  For  Summer  months,  completely 
furnished  country  home,  electricity  and 
shower.  Inquire  Edwin  Houghtaling,  Equinunk, 
Wayne  County.  Pennsylvania. _ 

MILL-Flour,  buckwheat,  grain,  feed,  famous 
grocery  line,  new  3-story-basement,  40x82 
block  joins  65x65  warehouse,  railroad  siding 
into  mill,  new  automatic  packaging  equip¬ 
ment,  storage-bulk,  bag;  dairy,  poultry  facili¬ 
ties;  retail  and  hardware  stores,  garage,  top 
dairy -poultry  area,  business  100  years;  $250,000 
gross.  Trickey,  Atlanta.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  69  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 

Tractor  equipped,  modern  buildings,  new 
silo,  trout  stream,  land  very  fertile.  24  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Price  complete  $22,000.  Donald 

S.  Kruger,  R.  D.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Permanent  small  apartment  by  re¬ 
tired  business  woman.  Small  city  or  town 
about  75  miles  New  York.  Quiet  very  essen¬ 
tial.  Garden  plot  desirable.  Full  particulars 
please.  BOX  5728,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  home  $3,900.  IV2  acres.  Nice  five 
room  house,  modern  bath,  oil  furnace, 
garage.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus,  N .  Y. 
TEN  acres  on  hard  road,  cottage.  BOX  166, 
Chenango  Bridge,  New  York, _ 

167  ACRE  dairy  farm,  two  barns,  new  milk 
house,  other  buildings,  barn  cleaner,  new 
De  Laval  milkers,  large  stream,  8-room  house, 
modern  kitchen,  bath,  steam  heat,  deep  well, 
will  sell  bare  or  with  complete  line  of  modern 
machinery.  Fred  J.  Schoellig,  Burlington 
Flats ,  N ew  York. _ 

SEVERAL  nice  country  homes;  also  farms, 
acreage,  lots.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  about  $3,000.  BOX 
5716,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

18  ACRE  fruit  farm,  7-room  house,  2-car 
garage;  $11,000.  J.  Miller,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  suitable  for  training  beagles. 

Does  not  need  to  be  under  cultivation, 
southern  N.  Y.  area.  Describe  property  and 
state  price.  Write:  W.  Molloy,  care  Daigle 
Sales  Co.,  248  Lunenburg  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
303  ACRES:  Highly  productive,  exceptionally 
good  large  barn,  house  fair,  70  head  cattle, 
machinery.  On  highway.  $38,000.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $8,000  balance  on  milk  cheek  basis. 
334  almost  level  acres,  excellent  large  barn, 
barn  cleaner.  Lovely  modern  home,  all  ma¬ 
chinery  almost  new,  45  head  cattle,  room  in 
barn  for  75  head.  $55,000.  159  acres,  very 

good  buildings,  semi-private  lake,  30  cows, 
all  machinery;  $30,000;  less  than  one-third 
down  payment.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y, _ 

FLORIDA:  125  acres  high  fertlie  land,  main 
highway  Tampa,  30  acres  improved  pasture, 
400  hen  house,  fishing  lake.  New  CB  home, 
guest  house.  $35,000.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

TWO  dairy  farms,  100  acres  and  148  acres; 

good  terms.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washington- 
ville.  New  York. 


SUMMER-  rental  or  sell  6-room  coftage,  17 
acres,  trout  stream,  garden,  utilities,  village 
near.  BOX  16,  East  Arlington,  Vermont. 


FOR  Rent:  Comfortable  cabin.  Suitable  year 
round  home  for  retired  person  or  vacation¬ 
ers:  day,  week,  month.  BOX  5721,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


NEAR  Hackettestown,  N.  J.:  106  acres,  25- 

room  house,  brook,  many  possibilities: 
$35,000  for  quick  sale.  BOX  5722,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


VERMONT,  Castleton  on  Lake  Bomoseen. 

For  sale  or  seasonal  renting,  house,  40  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  furnished.  Six  rooms,  two  baths,  two 
porches.  General  Electric  kitchen,  instant  hot 
water,  partially  finished  attic.  Easily  converted 
to  year  round.  BOX  5723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  To  rent  us.rns  privileges  on  trout 
brook.  Quiet  and  pi  vacy  necessary.  Karl  S. 
Brong,  40  Lewis  St.,  Locnport.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  160  acres,  town  of  Schuylerville. 

Saratoga  County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  House  contains  10  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Power  line;  near  Saratoga  race 
track,  will  border  new  State  highway.  View. 
More  information  kindly  contact  owner  direct 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Kemmet,  Box  305,  R.  D.  1 
Schuylerville,  New  Y ork. 

UPSTATE  farm  in  dairy  belt,  164  acres.  Silt 
bottom  flat  land  acreage.  Large  barn,  large 
house.  On  state  highway.  Lumber  alone  worth 
price.  Widow  must  sell.  $12,000.  F.  Knowles, 
98  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 

color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves. 
Largo,  Florida. 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  readv 
to  ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  V2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  \’2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  V2  bushel  $3.25 
Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  1/2 

bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75:  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone,  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable 
Romulus,  New  York. 

POP-CORN:  Yellow  Dynamite  three  pounds 
prepaid  $1.00.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield, 
Penna. 

CLOVER  comb  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1  95- 
extracted  $1.75  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Mara¬ 
thon,,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup:  Grade  A  $6.25 
gallon.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Other  prices 
on  request.  Haggarty  Bros.  Elmbrook  Farm 
South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

NEW  maple  syrupT~  Li  thographed  cans,  ship- 
ped  collect  or  cash  with  order:  Gallon  $5.75- 
two  quarts  $3.25;  quarts  $1.65.  Maple  butter¬ 
nut  candy  $1.50  pound.  Romaine  Potwin.  South 
Royalton,  Vermont.  _ 

NOW  booking  orders  for  the  new  crop  of 

.  “North  Country”  clover  honey.  Write  for 
information.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valiev 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


CHRISTIAN  home  for  one  or  two  ladies,  all 
improvements,  television.  Private  room  $75 
month;  two  in  room  $60.  Sharpe,  Germantown, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Pensioners  to  board  at  ray  farm 
home  at  $50  per  month.  Use  your  right 
BOX  5709,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUNTRY  home  for  retarded  children,  in¬ 
valids  welcome.  BOX  5714,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

G OOD  home  board  for  $50  per  month  retired 
city  people  to  retired  carpenter,  handyman 
putter  around;  quiet  village  home.  Alice 
Wiskemann,  Sutton,  N,  H. 

S^?3Q5PER«Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WILL  care  for  handicapped  children.  Write 
Red-Top  Farms,  New  Milford,  Pa. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
lect  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Phone: 

*k-o£o2. 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 
5  Howell  Place.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds:  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry 
New  Hampshire. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2.00. 

Redleaf  chewing  (fired  or  air-cured)  10 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden, 
Tennessee. _ 

WANTED:  400,000  feet  standing  poplar  timber 
Edward  Schiller.  Lambertville.  New  Jersey. 
EASTER  Toys:  Stuffed  oilcloth  animals.  6-15 
inches  high.  10  different,  $3.50  postpaid. 
Ruth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  aU  sizes.  Sturdy 

,  o-it.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driv¬ 
ing  15  cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ ' _ . 

FOR  Sale :  12,000  egg  Petersime  electric  irw 
cubator,  excellent  condition,  low  price.  R 
Walter  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn. 


500  HOT  bed  sash  for  sale,  $2.00  each.  Also 
John  Deere,  five  Gang  Disk  plow,  cheap. 
J.  J.  Schmid,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  fencing  problem?  Northern  cedar 
posts  in  all  lengths  for  tennis  courts,  nursery 
shade  house,  pole  barns  and  sheds,  deer,  game 
bird,  dog  poultry,  tobacco  netting,  etc.  8  ft. 
$1.00;  11  ft.  $1.25:  14  ft.  $2.50;  aiso  custom 

built  post  and  rail.  Lowest  prices,  reasonable 
deliveries.  Send  rough  plan  for  price  list. 
Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newton.  New  Jersey. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Disc  plow  five  or  six  bottoms. 

John  Sigrist,  Pocomoke,  Maryland. 

FOR  Sale:  Trefoil  and  timothy  hay.  Charles 

Fisher,  Ravena,  N.  Y,  Phone  8-6661. 

TIMOTHY -Trefoil  hay,  $25  ton  at  the  barn" 

K-4  Ranch,  R.  D.  3,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 
Town  of  Wright. _ 

SILOS  for  sale:  Two  Unadilla  silos.  Best  and 

bettetr  fir  18x40  reasonable.  BOX  161, 
Whippany,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Old  car  lamps  (oili  carbide  iasT, 
etc.)  especially  brass  type.  Literature,  cata¬ 
logues,  magazines  about  cars,  complete  cars 
or  parts  of  cars  1920  or  earlier.  V.  Amato, 
Ridgewood  Rd.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Portable  saw  mill  A-l  condition 
or  willing  to  buy  out  partner.  Frank 
Mazzini,  P.  O.  Box  777,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Old  established  business  concern 
wants  two  experienced  salesmen 
to  call  upon  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Penna.  territory.  Must 
own  a  car,  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  selling  to  farmers  and 
a  good  sales  record.  Salary  and 
liberal  commission  wiil  enable 
a  steady  worker  to  earn  an 
attractive  income.  State  age, 
experience  and  character  refer¬ 
ence,  BOX  402, 

Care  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
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cand  up  to  24  months  to  pay! 


EASY  TERMS . . . 

up  to  24  months  to  pay 
on  Surge  Stalls  —  Pipe 
lines  —  all  Surge  Milking 
Equipment. 


Milker  Unit 


That’s  right  .  .  .  the  best  Surge  Unit  ever  built  for  $5.00 
down  and  up  to  24  months  to  pay.5 

We  have  made  it  easy  for  you  to  have  genuine  Surge 
Milking  in  your  barn  tonight  .  .  .  extra  fast  .  .  .  extra  clean 
.  .  .  extra  safe  Surge  Milking  —  the  real  thing. 

You  will  profit  well  by  genuine  Surge  Milking  and  you 
will  be  happy  with  Organized  Surge  Service. 

See  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  or  flag  down  a  Surge 
Service  Truck. 

Let  the  Surge  pitch  in  and  help  pay  for  itself  ,  .  .  NOV  ; 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  West  Balden  Avenue  ®  Syracuse  1,N.  Y, 


*  Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this 
proposition  at  any  time. 


Copyright  1955  3ab»on  Bros.  Co. 
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At  Cornell’s 

Farm  and  Home  Week 

Fluid  milk  quotas  suggested  for  Niagara-Rochester  pro¬ 
ducers  . . .  solutions  ranked  highest  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers ...  retail  egg  cartons  made  of  plastic... 
bulk  milk  tanks  and  pipeline  "milkers. 


E.  W.  Layton  ( l .)  gave  an  instructive  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  good  way  to  trim  the  bull’s  hooves  at 
the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell. 


UCH  good  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  were  given  out  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  Com¬ 
municated  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  demonstration,  display  and 
exhibit,  what  passed  from  one  mind  to  an¬ 
other,  from  the  college  to  the  farm,  cannot  but 
well  serve  the  farmer  and  give  him  confidence 
both  in  what  he  is  doing  and  in  what  the  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Cornell  are  doing. 

The  week  was  a  practical  one.  It  attracted 
great  numbers  of  young  people  from  FFA 
chapters  and  4-H  clubs,  and  many  farmers  took 
a  day  or  two  to  attend  the  affair.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  may  have  been  especially  inspiring  to 
young  folk,  but  the  older  people  were  not  for¬ 
gotten:  a  special  detail  of  Senior  Citizens  was 
at  hand  to  give  evidence  of  work  in  crafts  that 
people  can  well,  if  not  better,  do  at  ages  of 
65  years  or  nore.  Attendance  for  the  week  was 
placed  at  17,226,  second  only  to  last  year  in 
the  44-year  history  of  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week. 

Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Crops 

In  the  soils  and  crops  programs,  nitrogen  as 
fertilizer  was  a  feature;  there  was  an  especially 
instructive  exhibit  called  “The  Nitrogen  Story.” 
Dr.  Keith  Kennedy  ranked  the  fertilizers 
available  this  year  according  to  cost  of  actual 
nitrogen,  and  he  reported  that  the  41-per-cent 
solution  is  the  cheapest  of  all — 10  to  11 
cents  a  pound.  Of  the  solid  forms,  ammonium 
nitrate  is  the  cheapest  at  an  actual  per-pound- 
of-nitrogen  cost  of  13x/2  cents.  The  cost  per 
pound  of  nitrogen  via  anhydrous  ammonia 
will  be  about  I2V2  cents.  The  chief  advantage 
of  the  solid  fertilizer  types  is  their  flexibility, 
according  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  also  their 
adaptabiilty  to  application  by  equipment  that 
farmers  already  have.  R.  B.  Musgrave  ad¬ 
vised,  “be  sure  to  get  the  lime  straightened 
out — to  a  soil  pH  somewhere  between  six  and 
seven — before  going  ahead  with  corn  pro¬ 
duction.”  Potash,  he  finds  gives  good  stimu¬ 
lus  to  corn  yields;  they  shrink  some  20  bushels 
when  it  is  left  out  of  the  fertilizer.  Forty 
pounds  per  acre  is  about  the  right  amount.  In 
Dr.  Musgrave’s  opinion,  the  cheapest  way  to 


use  the  recommended  40  pounds  each  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  for  corn 
is  to  put  half  the  nitrogen  and  all  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  on  at  planting  time,  with 
the  other  half  of  nitrogen  coming  later  as 
side-dressing.  The  application  of  up  to  650 
pounds  of  fertilizer  banded  with  the  seed  has 
caused  no  burning  but,  rather,  has  increased 
germination  of  the  corn.  He  reported  that  very 
high  rates  of  fertilizer  application  to  corn 
crops,  i.e.,  about  three  tons  per  acre,  have 
given  no  greater  yields  than  400-pound  rates 
when  the  corn  follows  alfalfa.  Root  pruning  is 
a  serious  problem  in  corn  production,  Mus¬ 
grave  said,  and  farmers  should  beware  of  it 
in  cultivation.  The  recommendation  for  corn 
plant  population  is  about  17,000  per  acre; 
some  18-21,000  seeds  are  needed  at  planting. 
A  36-inch  row  space  with  kernel  drop  nine 
to  10  inches  was  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

To  Plow  and  Plant  at  Once 

Sam  Aldrich  discussed  the  plow-plant 
method  of  corn  seeding,  saying  that  “we  have 
known  for  15  years  that  a  well-plowed  field  is 
an  ideal  place  to  plant  corn.”  A  five-bottom 
plow  with  attached  two-row  corn  planter  was 
on  display  on  the  campus  mall.  What  it  does 
is  plant  the  seed  and  firm  the  soil  in  the  middle 
of  the  furrow  just  turned  by  the  plow.  It  has- 
been  found  that  the  single  operation  saves 
time  and  labor  and  also  prevents  wash  of  soil 
and  seed  that  often  comes  with  spring  rains 
after  the  corn  is  planted.  A  field  on  Roger 
Conklin’s  farm  in  Cayuga  County  had  almost 
no  erosion  on  a  30-per-cent  slope  after  a  two- 
and-a-quarter-inch  rainfall  in  little  more  than 
a  day.  Surprisingly,  there  is  little  difficulty 
with  weeds  between  rows:  the  unpacked  soil 
is  not  a  good  seed  bed,  either  for  weeds  or 
corn.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  a  special 
shoe-depth  gauge  be  used  to  compact  the  soil 
around  the  seed  kernels,  Aldrich  said. 

In  discussing  small  grains  for  New  York 
State,  Ronald  Anderson  reported  that  barley 
might  be  an  excellent  crop  to  replace  acreage- 
restricted  wheat  next  Fall.  The  acre  return 
can  be  almost  as  great  in  cash,  and  greater  in 
feed  value.  Neil  Jensen  recommended  Hudson 
as  the  best  winter  barley  variety.  For  the 
spring  grains,  Dr.  Anderson  thought  oats  bet¬ 


ter  than  barley  and  better  than  nothing  as  a 
nurse  crop  because,  although  oats  do  not  make 
money,  they  have  special  feed  and  straw  values 
and  they  can  help  pay  the  cost  of  putting  in 
a  forage  stand.  Early  planting  is  essential  to 
success  with  either  oats  or  barley,  he  added. 
For  spring  varieties,  Dr.  Jensen  thought  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Craig  and  Ajax  would  be  the  best  oats 
even  though  none  is  wholly  rust-resistant.  He 
predicted  a  good  supply  of  Garry  next  year 
and  said  that  this  Canadian  variety  is  resistant 
to  every  race  of  rust  that  New  York  has  known. 
Erie  is  one  of  the  best  spring  barleys.  Tetra 
petkus  rye  was  described  as  “awfully  good.” 

A  Future  for  Forage 

For  forage  plants,  Carl  Lowe  had  high 
praise  for  Narragansett  alfalfa  of  which  some 
400,000  pounds  of  seed  are  available  in  New 
York  this  year.  Pennscott  red  clover  came  in 
for  praise,  too,  as  did  Empire  and  Viking  tre¬ 
foils.  Lowe  declared  that  the  new  legume  for¬ 
ages  will  revolutionize  dairy  farming  practices. 
So  far,  only  a  handful  of  farmers  realizes  the 
actual  potential  in  these  plants.  H.  A. 
MacDonald  said  that,  despite  the  known  value 
of  good  forage  stands,  only  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  seed  sowed  actually  catches  on 
in  the  soil.  “Seedling  establishment  is  the 
greatest  problem  in  forage  production”,  he 
declared.  He  recommended  seed  inoculation, 
and  also  placement  of  the  seed  a  quarter-  to 
half-inch  in  the  soil.  Reduction  of  competition 
from  weeds  and  excess  forage  seeds  should  be 
made  certain,  he  added,  and  emphasized  that, 
once  the  plants  have  leaved  out,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  how  well  the  soil  has 
been  limed  and  fertilized.  He  advised  fertiliz¬ 
ing  when  planting.  Hoping  for  a  true  forage 
band-seeder,  he  described  band  seeding  as 
valuable  in  all  soils  except  those  of  exception¬ 
al  fertility.  He  characterized  the  currently 
available  band-seeder  attachments  *  as  mere 
“row-droppers”,  saying  that  successful  plan¬ 
tation  requires  compaction  of  the  soil  about 
the  seed. 

Plastics,  and  Poultry  and  Eggs 

On  the  top  floor  of  Warren  Hall,  while  people 
and  professors  were  listening  and  talking  else¬ 
where,  a  young  man  was  making  single-mold 
(Continued  on  Page  294) 


At  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Meat  Makers  Were  Honored  and  Milk  Drinkers  Instructed 
New  members  xvere  admitted  to  New  York’s  500  Beef  Club  last  month.  This  milk  exhibit  traced  the  movement  of  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
Four  aivards  were  made  by  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  ( l .)  to  ( l .  to  r.)  Charles  Here  Phil  Gibson  of  Morristown,  Ken  Eichorn  of  Gouverneur,  and  Bernard 
Weston  of  Marion  with  his  two  sons  Terry  and  Tom,  E.P.  and  Tom  Forre-  Farrell  of  Morristown  discussed  with  Mrs.  Marilyn  Layton  the  12  cents  the 
stal  of  Medina,  E.  D.  Mulligan  of  Avon  and  John  Oliver  of  Ludlowville.  dairy  farmer  was  reported  to  receive  out  of  the  city’s  24 -cent  retail  price. 
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The  New  Alfalfa  Weevil 

A  third  forage  insect  has  hit  alfalfa 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Growers  were  just  beginning  to  get 
set  up  for  spraying  alfalfa  for  spittle 
bug  control  when  they  found  pea 
aphid  to  be  another  serious  pest. 
Now  they  find  there  is  a  third  that 
may  be  equally  hazardous  to  high 
hay  yields.  This  is  the  alfalfa  weevil. 
Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  same 
spray  application  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  spittle  bug  and  pea 
aphids  may  partially,  at  least,  check 
the  development  of  the  alfalfa  wee¬ 
vil.  The  material  used  is  lindane  and 
it  is  applied  in  either  the  spray  or 
dust  form  using  one  per  cent  dust 
at  a  rate  of  35  to  40  pounds  per  acre 
or  a  .25  pound  application  of  actual 
lindane  in  30  to  40  gallons  of  spray 
material  Other  control  measures  de¬ 
pend  on  good  cultural  practices  to 
encourage  a  dense  vigorous  stand 


Pennsylvania  last  year. 

through  proper  fertilization  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  first  and  second  crops  when 
most  of  the  plants  are  in  the  bud 
stage.  It  is  recommended  that  'the 
plants  be  cut  clean  and  close  and 
that  the  hay  be  removed  'fro in  the  ' 
fields  promptly.  A  field  free  from  ! 
crop  remnants  deprives  larvae  of  | 
food  and  shelter  and  exposes  them  ! 
to  the  sun,  which  is  usually  fatal. 

There  is  usually  only  one  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  insect  which  passes 
through  egg,  larvae,  pupal  and 
adult  stages.  Winter  is  passed  in  the 
adult  stage  in  sheltered  places  and 
egg  laying  takes  place  in  early 
Spring.  The  larvae  hatch  in  April 
and  are  numerous  in  fields  from 
early  May  to  early  June.  Both  the 
larvae  and  the  adult  feed  on  alfalfa. 
Most  of  the  damage  is  done  to  the 
buds,  the  plant  tips  and  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Full  grown  larvae  are  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  with 
brown  heads  and  green  bodies.  They 
have  a  wide  white  strip  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  with 
two  faint  white  strips  on  either  side. 
The  adults  are  snout  beetles  and 
are  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long.  At  first  they  are  brown  with  a 
broad  dark  strip  extending  down 
their  backs  from  the  front  of  their 
heads  to  more  than  half  the  length 
of  their  bodies.  As  the  weevils  grow 
older,  they  become  uniformly  dark 
brown  or  almost  black. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  was  first  found 
m  the  United  States  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  in  1904.  It  spread  through¬ 
out  the  western  alfalfa  regions  and 
in  1952  new  infestations  were  found 
in  five  eastern  states:  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  In  1954  the  insect  was 
noticed  in  South  Jersey  and  in  a 
few  isolated  places  in  North  Jersey. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  emphasis  being 
placed  on  a  control  program  for 
spittlebug  and  pea  aphids  by  the  use 
of  lindane  will  help  check  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  alfalfa  weevil.  Good 
cultural  practices  not  only  pay  off  in 
better  yields  generally  but  also  en¬ 
able  the  crop  to  better  withstand 
some  of  these  pests.  Effective  spittle- 
bug  control  depends  on  early  appli¬ 
cation  to  kill  the  insect  as  soon  as 
the  first  spittle  masses  appear,  •■ather 
than  trying  to  clean  it  up  after  the 
infestation  has  developed. 

New  Jersey  I).  M.  Babbitt 

Mho  does  the  best  his  circumstance  ; 

allows 

Does  well  acts  nobly;  angels  could 

do  no  more. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts 
April  16,  1955 


Round  hales  are  self-feeding. 
Cannot  buckle  or  break  open 
in  handling.  Soft  core  aerates 
bale,  speeds  curing.  No 
chunks  to  be  nosed  out  and 
trampled  —  no  co'stly  wire  to 
endanger  livestock.  Just  good 
hay  —  the  best  you  ever  fed l 
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ROUND  BALES 


Every  herd  owner  has  wanted  feed  like  this  —  hay  so  leafy,  green  and 
choice  that  even  calves  thrive  on  it. 

You  can  have  it  every  year  with  your  own  ROTO-BALER  .  .  .  ready 
to  roll  at  just  the  right  blossom  stage,  when  hay  reaches  its  peak  and 
weather  breaks  in  your  favor. 

The  ROTO-BALER  alone  has  gentle  “roll-up’'  compression.  Leaves 
and  fine  stems  are  rolled  in  .  .  .  sealed  inside  .  .  .  safe  from  weather. 

The  ROTO-BALER  alone  is  priced  so  low  .  .  .  for  home  ownership. 
Your  own  home  baling  can  pay  for  it  easily. 

Here’s  a  work-saving  haying  system  that  puts  more  “green”  in  your 
pocket'oook!  Ask  your  Allis-Chaimers  dealer  how  a  home-owned 
ROTO-BALER  can  save  you  real  money,  and  give  you  the  choicest 
hay  you  ever  fed. 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 
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ROTO-BALER 


OfNllY  $1  1<65  f.o.b.  factory,  including 
PTO  ATTACHMENT 
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NOW!  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 


THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 

WEEDONE  LV4 


Citan  a^1mce”Row4... 

Scwe  Money . , .  htcteoAi  (fMb 


Now  you  no  longer  need  look  around  for  “something 
just  as  good”  as  Weedone  I.V4.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  no  substitutes — only  imitations.  Weedone  LV4 
goes  further  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds  and  increases 
yields.  You  cover  more  acreage  per  dollar,  and  you 
get  Weedone  LV4’s  proved  residual  action  for  pre¬ 
emergence.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one 
to  two  cultivations — the  early  and  most  costly  ones. 
Yes,  you  can  now  use  the  original,  genuine  brand-name  product  —  Weedone  LV4  — 
and  actually  save  money  doing  so. 


PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN 

Put  it  on  after  planting,  but  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the  ground,  and  it  will 
cure  your  biggest  headache — annual  grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds. 


POST  EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  BROADLEAF  WEEDS 

Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.'You  will  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds,  and  control 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others. 


LOW  VOLATILITY 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  original  formulation 
often  imitated,  never  duplicated.  Eliminate  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

FOR  ROADSIDES  AND  FENCE  ROWS 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing  power  on  weeds  like  cattail,  rayless 
goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf  weeds  on  road¬ 
sides.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as  willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 


Get  the  best  weed  killer  money  can  buy 


Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32  The  Original  Brush  Killer 
Pound  for  pound  it  is  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills 
over  100  woody  plants  .  .  .  blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  esters 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not 
poisonous  to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  oF  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE  I 


1  weepone| 


Before  you  buy  any 
Silo  get  the  facts 
about  the  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO. 


SILOS 


Write  for  complete 
descriptive  litera- 
ture.  Harder  Silo  Co.,  H 
Box  R,  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y. 

PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU' 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flow  control 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  traclors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  It  N.  J. 


Beginning  the  Garden  Season 

The  soil  grows  warm  and  it’s  time 
to  sow  the  seed  and  set  the  plants. 


E  plants  we  grow  in  our 
gardens  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  all  over  the 
world  —  from  the  tropics 
to  the  edge  of  the  arctic. 
They  have  been  brought 
from  places  where  the 
plants  themselves  prefer  to  grow  to 
the  places  where  we  want  them  to 
grow.  In  a  few  cases  these  plant  in¬ 
troductions  grow  better  in  their  new 
home  than  in  their  old,  but  usually 
they  do  not.  Our  finest  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  fairest  flowers  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  their  new  lo¬ 
cations,  and  some  of  them  must  be 
given  the  best  conditions  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  to  grow  at  all. 

In  the  process  of  bringing  wild 
plants  into  cultivation  the  first  es¬ 
sential  is  to  free  them  from  compe¬ 
tition,  both  from  weeds  and  other 
cultivated  plants  that  are  more  at 
home  in  the  new  environment,  and 
also  to  eliminate  competition  with 
each  other.  This  means  eradication 
of  weeds  and  proper  spacing  of  seeds 
and  plants  and  thinning  at  the  right 
time.  The  easiest  way  to  eliminate 
competition  with  other  plants  is  to 
turn  the 'soil  by  plowing  or  spading 
and  rake  this  clean  soil  to  a  fine 
smooth  seed  bed.  Then,  by  stirring 
the  soil  with  various  cultivating 
tools  the  plants  that  we  want  to 
grow  are  freed  from  the  competition 
of  more  vigorous  gi’owing  weeds  and 
grasses.  One  definition  of  a  weed  is 
a  plant  out  of  place.  Any  cultivated 
plant  where  it  is  not  wanted  is  as 
much  of  a  weed  as  any  other  plant. 
Excess  plants  of  the  same  kind  are 
also  weeds. 

To  Prepare  the.  Soil 

Under  natural  conditions  the  soil 
is  never  turned  except  by  the  slow 
action  of  earthworms.  Leaves  and 
stems  fall  to  the  ground  and  collect 
on  the  surface  as  a  mulch.  These  ma¬ 
terials  gradually  decay  to  form  hu¬ 
mus.  This  humus  penetrates  down¬ 
ward  for  many  inches  to  form  the 
dark  colored,  mellow  top  soil  in 
which  most  of  the  roots  find  their 
moisture  and  nutrients.  This  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  not  only  keeps 
the  soil  in  good  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  but  forms  a  mulch  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture;  it  also  supplies  much 
of  the  food  the  plant  needs  and  the 
organic  acids  that  make  the  minerals 
in  the  soil  available  to  the  plants. 

To  prepare  a  soil  for  favorable 
plant  growth,  we  must  correct  the 
acidity  first  of  all  by  supplyiing  lime 
as  needed.  Then,  build  up  the  or¬ 


ganic  matter  content  by  applications 
of  manure,  compost  or  peat  moss; 
and,  last,  add  plant  nutrients  in  the 
form  of  chemical  fertilizers.  If  ma¬ 
nure  is  available,  chemical  fertilizers 
may  not  be  needed.  A  mixture  of 
cow  manure  and  poultry  manure 
with  wood  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
can  supply  everything  that  plants 
require  from  the  soil,  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  easier  and  cheaper  to  supply 
nutrients  in  the  form  of  mixed 
chemical  fertilizers. 

Fertilizers  and  Plant  Food 

On  the  farm  where  large  fields  are 
fitted  for  a  single  crop  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  adjust  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  fertilizers  to  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  crop.  In  the  garden  where 
many  different  plants  are  grown  this 
is  not  so  essential.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  enough  of  all  in¬ 
gredients  but  not  in  excess  so  as  to 
promote  too  much  vegetative  growth, 
of  those  plants  that  are  grown  for 
fruits  or  flowers. 

For  new  gardens  that  have  not 
been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time 
the  5-10-5  formula  is  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  useful.  For  lawns  and  leafy 
vegetables  the  10-5-5  ratio  is  better, 
and  for  root,  bulb  and  stem  crops  the 
5-10-10  mixture  is  preferred.  Gardens 
that  have  been  well  fertilized  for 
many  years  with  both  organic  matter 
and  fertilizers  will  grow  quite  well 
on  smaller  amounts  of  a  10-10-10  or 
similar  1-1-1  ratio. 

The  best  time  to  apply  lime  is  in 
the  Fall  when  the  cheaper  ground 
limestone  can  be  used.  If  lime  has 
not  been  applied  and  is  needed  in 
the  Spring,  the  more  active  hydrated 
or  builders’  lime  must  then  be  used. 
The  usual  application  is  from  75  to 
100  pounds  per  thousand  square  feet. 
One  application  every  five  years  is 
usually  ample.  Too  much  lime  is  in¬ 
jurious.  The  most  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  finding  out  how  much  lime  and 
fertilizer  are  needed  is  to  have  a  soil 
test  made.  A  lime  deficiency  is  indi¬ 
cated  if  beets,  spinach  and  onions  do 
not  grow  properly.  These  plants  all 
need  a  high  lime  supply.  If  dande¬ 
lions  flourish,  there  is  usually  no 
need  for  lime. 

When  to  Start 

The  garden  can  be  started  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  goes  out  and  the 
soil  has  dried  out  sufficiently  that  a 
ball  of  earth  squeezed  in  the  hand 
will  fall  apart.  All  of  the  frost-hardy 
vegetables  and  flowers  will  germin¬ 
ate  better  and  produce  better  crops 


Peas  are  one  of  the  good  early  vegetables  doing  well  in  cool  weather,  but 
they  do  not  generally  thrive  along  the  seacoast.  This  is  Laxton  7,  a  new 
variety  high  in  yield,  vigorous,  and  with  satisfying  flavor. 
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if  sown  early.  All  deciduous  trees  I 
and  plants  should  also  be  set  as  early  | 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  before  ! 
the  buds  swell.  This  gives  the  roots 
a  chance  to  grow  before  the  leaves 
open.  Peas,  beets,  spinach,  radish, 
lettuce,  carrots  and  onions  are  frost 
hardy  and  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for 
planting. 

Some  of  the  frost  tender  vege¬ 
tables  can  also  be  sown  early,  especi¬ 
ally  if  planted  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
place  or  given  a  little  protection. 
Early  sweet  corn,  green  bush  beans, 
summer  squash,  and  cucumbers  can 
be  started  indoors  in  pots  or  berry 
boxes  and  set  outdoors  in  April  or 
early  May,  or  sown  outdoors  under 
hot  caps  or  other  covers. 

Plant  Protection 

Plastic  covers  are  now  available 
that  give  better  protection  than 
paper  covers.  They  nest  together  for 
easy  storage  and  last  for  many  years, 
and  they  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  paper  covers.  Glass  sash  for 
hotbeds  and  coldframes  are  also 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  over 
a  period  of  years  than  plastic  covers. 
The  large  three  by  six  feet  sash  are 
too  heavy  to  handle.  In  Europe  they 
use  a  two  by  five  feet  sash  called  a 
Dutch  light  with  one  large  sheet  of 
glass.  This  is  light  enough  for  one 
person  to  handle  and  gives  more 
light  than  the  larger  sash  with  small 
panes. 

Very  satisfactory  plant  protectors 
can  be  made  from  two-quart  juice 
cans  or  gallon  paint  buckets.  Cut  out 
the  bottoms  and  cover  with  glassine 
paper  or  transparent  plastic  over 
cheesecloth.  ”  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  up  remove  part  of  the 
paper  or  plastic  to  supply  ventila¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  cheesecloth  cover 
underneath  to  keep  out  insects. 

Ready,  Set,  Grow 

When  the  weather  is  cool  and  the 
soil  is  moist,  seeds  should  te  sown 
in  shallow  furrows  and  covered  light¬ 
ly,  never  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  surface.  At  this  time 
of  year  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
moisture  for  good  germination.  What 
the  seeds  need  is  warmth.  Later 
when  the  soil  is  warm  and  the  sur¬ 
face  dry  the  furrows  can  be  made 
deeper  and  covered  with  more  soil. 
Small  seeds  such  as  petunias,  snap¬ 
dragons,  parsley,  celery  and  carrots, 
can  be  started  easily  in  open 
ground  if  the  soil  is  well  firmed  by 
tamping  with  a  hoe  or  rake,  spread¬ 
ing  the  seed  on '  the  surface  and 
covering  very  lightly,  by  sifting"  a 
light  covering  of  fine  mellow  soil 
or  peat  moss  until  the  seeds  are  just 
out  of  sight.  If  the  surface  of  the 
soil  dries  out,  cover  with  burlap  and 
water  lightly. 

When  the  seeds  of  the  hardy 
plants  are  sown  and  the  seedlings 
are  set  out,  and  all  of  the  perennial 
plants  such  as  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  asparagus,  fruit  trees,  vines, 
and  ornamental  bushes  and  hardy 
perennials  are  in  place,  then  be  con¬ 
tent  to  wait  for  settled  warm  wea¬ 
ther  before  sowing  the  tender  corn, 
lima  beans,  melons,  squash  and  set¬ 
ting  out  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  These  plants  need  warmth 
and  sunshine.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
putting  them  outdoors  before  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  Not  only  do  you 
risk  losing  the  plants  but  growth  is 
stunted  and  the  harvest  delayed. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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More  in  Performance*  Into  the  new  Ford 
250  PTO  Hay  Baler  has  been  incorporated  a 
long  list  of  performance  features  that  bring 
a  rftew,  high  level  of  baling  efficiency  into  the 
low  cost  baler  field. 

Yet,  for  all  its  performance  and  efficiency,  the 
new  Ford  250  Hay  Baler  is  a  simplified,  compact 
machine.  The  number  of  moving  parts  has  been 
reduced  over  other  balers,  and  needless  weight 
has  been  eliminated.  Similarly,  the  baling  and 
tying  mechanisms  are  designed  to  deliver  full 
weight,  well  formed  bales  under  a  wide  range 
of  baling  conditions.  You’ll  see  the  difference! 


More  in  Money-Saving  Value .  Although 
the  new  Ford  250  Baler  is  loaded  with  advanced 
performance  features,  its  price  is  exceptionally 
low.  It  is  the  baler,  you  will  find,  that  is  practical 
to  own  because  it  pays  for  itself  on  fewer  acres. 

ENGINE  DRIVEN  MODEL 
ALSO  AVAILABLE 

So  stop  in  at  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
dealer’s  and  find  out  why  Ford  offers  you 
more  real  value  ...  in  tractors  and  balers,  too! 
TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION, 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM,  MICH. 


BALER-FULL  OF  ADVANTACES 


O  Lifts  hay  only  24  inches— saves  leaves 
©  Sure-action  sweep  fork  reduces  slugging 
©  Non-stop  plunger  —  faster  baling 
©  Needles  thread  from  the  front  — less  twine 


wear 
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GETS  MORE  DONE...  AT  LOWER  COST 


©  Twine  fingers  improve  tying,  reduce. "twine 
breakage 

©  Baling  capacity— up  to  7  tons  per  hour 
©  Compact— power  saving  — light  pulling 
©  Narrow  width  — goes  through  gates  easily 


mm 
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See  how  much  you  can  do  with  the 

NEW  OLIVER  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


The  new  Olivei'  200  forage  harvester  chopping  field-cured  hay  from  the  windrow. 


So  much  volume  .  .  .  Oliver  is  "the  big  one’’  among 
forage  harvesters. 

So  much  variety  ...  A  windrow  pickup  ...  a 
sickle  bar  for  your  standing  forage  ...  a  rove  crop 
header  for  corn  or  sorghums  .  .  .  these  three  quick- 
change  fronts  will  handle  your  crops  with  ease. 
And  there’s  a  new  Oliver  blower  for  fast,  con¬ 
venient  silo  filling. 

Yet  the  Oliver  costs  so  little  to  run!  You  don’t 
use  an  extra  engine  .  .  .  the  power  take-off  does  the 
work.  You  don't  spend  time  and  money  to  sharpen 
blades ...  they  can  be  sharpened  in  a  few  minutes 
on  the  machine  itself. 


A  big  safety  feature:  feed  rolls  are  reversible 
from  the  tractor — and  protected  by  an  overload 
clutch. 

But  you’ll  want  to  see  all  the  features  of  the 
Oliver  Forage  Harvester.  Talk  to  your  Oliver 
Dealer — or  write  for  full  information.  The  Oliver 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER  . 

" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Here’s  the  Oliver  harvester  with  a  row  crop  header  cutting  fresh,  green  corn  for  ensilage.  Soon  the  load 
.will  be  off  to  the  blower,  a  harvester’s  perfect  companion. 
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Greers  Manure  Grows 
More  Spinach 

Spinach  grown  in  rotation  with 
alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover  —  all 
plowed  under  —  has  yielded  52  per 
cent  higher  than  spinach  produced 
on  continuously  cash-cropped  land. 
In  1953,  H.  G.  M.  Jacobson  and 
C.  L.  W.  Swanson,  both  of  the  soils 
|  department  of  the  Connecticut  sta¬ 
tion,  grew  spinach  and  cabbage  con¬ 
tinuously  and  in  rotation  with  the 
green  manures.  One  half  ol  each 
green  manure  plot  was  mowed  twice 
and  the  growth  removed  as  hay;  the 
remaining  half  was  left  to  grow  for 
plowing  under  in  the  Spring  ol  1954. 

;  The  high  spinach  yield  was  made  on 
the  plowed-under  piece. 

The  cabbage  produced  highest 
yields  when  grown  after  spinach  for 
which  a  green  manure  crop  had  been 
previously  plowed  under.  The  yield 
from  the  plots  on  which  forage  had 
been  removed  as  hay  was  not  as  high 
,  as  from  the  post-spinach  plot,  but  it 
was  stiil  higher  than  on  the  land 
which  grew  vegetables  continuously. 

The  explanation  for  the  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  yield  of  spinach  and 
also  of  cabbage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
i  green  manure  brings  all  the  benefits 
|  of  increased  organic  matter  to  the 
!  soil  and  crops.  With  these  results  as 
an  encouraging  beginning,  Messrs. 
Swanson  and  Jacobson  have  laid 
plans  to  continue  the  trials  another 
,  four  years.  They  will  try  different 
green  manure  seed  mixtures  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  the  cabbage  and  spinach. 


Birth  of  Rome  Beauty 

!  The  Rome  Beauty,  sixth-ranking 
apple  in  production  in*  the  United 
States,  has  its  birthplace  marked  by 
a  granite  stone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio. 

Joel  Gillette  of  Rome  Township 
gave  the“weakling”  out  of  a  ship¬ 
ment  from  Marietta  to  his  young  son, 
Alanson,  in  1817.  The  son  planted  it 
near  the  river.  It  stood  there  until 
the  river  took  it  out  in  1857,  tout  not 
before  it  had  become  the  progenitor 
of  a  mighty  race  of  apple  trees.  It 
was  named  by  a  neighbor  for  the 
township  in  which  it  was  located. 
H.  N.  Gillette,  a  cousin  of  Alanson, 
introduced  it  to  the  West  Coast  in 
1850.  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  bord¬ 
ers  both  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
where  the  three  States  join.  f.  b. 


Shenandoah  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival  April!  28-29 

The  celebrated  Shenandoah  Apple 

:  Blossom  Festival,  will  be  held  in 
Winchester.  Va.,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  April  28-29.  The  city,  on 
these  dates,  will  play  host  to  some 
200.000  persons  who  will  flock  to  the 

■  “Apple  Capital”  from  all  over  the 
country  to  see  the  two-day  spring- 

•  time  extravaganza  and  enjoy  the 

■  vast  acres  of  blossoming  apple  trees, 
pink  and  white  against  the  greening 

!  hills. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Week  April 

:  24  to  May  1.  which  includes  the  dates 
of  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival  offers 
a  wide  program  of  entertainment  for 
visitors  to  the  area. 
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Before  corn  planting 
time ,  it  pays  to  check 

The  Planter  and  the  Plates 


It  is  almost  universally  conceded 
that  accurate  planting  has  more  to 
do  with  yield  of  corn  than  any  other 
mechanical  factor.  If  more  seed  is 
planted  than  the  soil  will  support, 
individual  plants  fail  to  produce 
their  full  potential;  if  less  seed  is 
planted  than  the  soil  will  support, 
the  result  is  waste  of  time,  effort, 
and  land,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
get  full  return  from  his  investment. 

Two  factors  influence  planting 
accuracy  directly  —  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  planter  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  seed  plates. 

Check  Your  Equipment 

The  mechanical  condition  of  corn 
planters  should  be  checked  well 
ahead  of  season,  and  the  necessary 
repairs  should  be  made.  Readiness 
for  the  field  when  planting  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  should  be  assured.  If 
the  planter  is  new,  attention  to  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions  in  the 
operator’s  manual  is  good  insurance 
against  field  delays  and  repair  ex¬ 
penses.  If  the  planter  has  seen  previ¬ 
ous  service,  it  is  wise  to  go  over  it 
carefully,  looking  for  worn  or 
broken  parts. 

Even  though  the  planter  appears 
to  be  in  working  condition,  here  are 
a  few  tips  to  follow  in  a  thorough 
inspection:  1.  Inspect  the  cut-off 
tongue  and  knocker  in  the  hopper 
bottom.  Their  function  is  to  cause  a 
single  kernel  to  enter  each  seed 
plate  cell  and  to  gently  eject  it  from 
the  cell  without  cracking  or  break¬ 
ing  it.  If  these  parts  are  worn,  they 
should  be  replaced.  2.  Check  the 
runners  for  wear  and  alignment.  A 
worn  step  calls  for  a  new  runner. 
Correctly  aligned,  runners  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  frame  of  the 


planter.  3.  Gn  draw-type  planters, 
clean  the  lift  clutch  with  kerosene. 

4.  Consult  the  operator’s  manual  for 
proper  valve  adjustment  and  timing. 
If  you  drill  your  corn,  make  sure  the 
planter  valves  are  fully  opened. 

5.  Note  the  condition  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  hoppers,  throw-out  mechanism, 
and  the  boots.  They  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  to  function  properly. 
It- is  a  good  idea  to  paint  the  inside 
of  the  hopper  each  season. 

Use  the  Proper  Seed  Plates 

If  you  wonder  why  your  planter 
performs  well  one  year  but  delivers 
only  a  “so-so”  job  the  next,  perhaps 
you  are  trying  to  get  by  with  the 
same  seed  plates  year  after  year — 
seed  plates  that  may  not  have  been 
made  for  the  seed  being  planted,  or 
for  the  change  in  crops. 

There  are  three  ways  you  can  se¬ 
lect  seed  plates  accurately:  1.  Sup¬ 
pliers  of  seed  corn  can  recommend 
seed  plates  which  they  have  found 
will  plant  a  particular  variety  —  in 
your  planter — with  great  degree  of 
accuracy.  2.  Equipment  dealers  have 
seed  plate  selectors.  Upon  being 
furnished  with  a  sample  of  the  seed 
corn,  they  help  select  the  proper 
seed  plate  for  it.  3.  You  can  make 
your  own  seed-plate  test  by  placing- 
seed  in  the  planter,  raising  the  run¬ 
ners,  and  dropping  the  seed  on  top 
of  the  ground. 

Taking  chances  on  either  the  oper¬ 
ating  condition  of  the  planter  or  on 
the  selection  of  seed  plates  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  risk  for  loss  of  corn 
profits.  Do  not  gamble  with  your 
time  and  capital  investment  in  corn. 
Make  sure  it  is  planted  well  and 
accurately. 


J.  Deere,  Moime,  in. 

Accuracy  and  precision  in  planting  corn  seed  become  increasingly  important 
as  the  practice  of  fertilization  at  planting  time  becomes  more  popular.  The 
prospective  yield,  of  the  corn  is  raised  by  the  simultaneous  operation,  but 

so  is  the  initial  investment. 


Elderberries  Come  to 
the  Garden 

Wild  elderberries  growing  in  fields 
and  fencerows  have  long  been  popu¬ 
lar  for  pies,  sauces,  jams  and  jellies, 
and  for  homemade  wine.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  used  in  batter  for  pan¬ 
cakes.  Now,  improved  cultivated  el¬ 
derberries  offer  a  novelty  for  the 
home  garden.  There  is  only  one 
named  variety,  according  to  George 
L.  Slate,  small  fruit  specialist  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  it 
is  known  as  Adams.  It  came  from  a 
selection  made  by  the  late  William 
W.  Adams  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Adams  makes  a  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive  bush  with  clusters  and  berries 
a  little  larger  than  wild  elderberries. 

Elderberries  are  propagated  from 
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hardwood  cuttings  taken  late  in  the 
Winter.  Cuttings  should  be  eight  to 
10  inches  long  and  need  be  kept 
moist  and  cool  until  Spring  when 
they  are  set  out  In  rows  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Plants  are  large  enough  to  be 
moved  to  permanent  locations  by  the 
end  of  their  first  year  in  the  nursery. 

Rooted  plants  of  Adams  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  commercial 
nurseries  and  also  from  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association 
at  Geneva.  The  association  propa¬ 
gates  and  distributes  new  and  prom¬ 
ising  fruits  believed  worthy  of  trial 
by  the  experiment  station  specialists. 
Because  cross  pollination  may  in¬ 
crease  Adams’  yield,  it  is  desirable 
to  include  a  few  wild  sorts  in  an  el¬ 
derberry  planting.  The  elderberry 
plant  is  practically  free  of  disease. 


"This  is  the  way  to  store  hay,"  says  Erwin 
Seberry  of  Belmont,  New  York,  "with  the 
Quonset  clear-span  we  can  stack  bales  all 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  barn." 


"The  Quonset  helps  us  streamline  our  hay¬ 
ing  operations,"  says  Lloyd  Yost,  Bernville, 
Pennsylvania.  AAr.  Yost  has  two  Quonsets — 
this  40  x  80  barn  and  a  24  x  60  used  for  the 
storage  of  farm  machinery. 


AND  LABOR  with  a 
modern  QUONSET*’ 

HAY  DRYING  and  STORAGE  BARN 


There’s  more  money  in  hay  that’s  handled  the  right  way.  With  a 
Quonset  hay  drying,  storage,  and  self-feeding  barn  you  can  cut  your 
hay  early — get  hay  that  retains  more  of  the  protein  and  carotins, 
is  more  digestible,  and  your  cows  will  eat  more  of  it.  You  dry  your 
hay  in  your  Quonset  with  less  leaf  shattering,  bleaching  and  leach¬ 
ing  from  rain  or  dew.  You  feed  your  hay  in  your  Quonset  through 
self-feeding  movable  mangers  and  the  cows  eat  their  way  into  shelter 
— cut  labor  to  a  minimum.  Your  haying  operations  will  be  less 
dependent  on  the  weather.  You  reduce  the  fire  hazard  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  when  you  dry  and  store  your  hay  in  a  Quonset. 
And  the  higher  quality  hay  you  get  will  let  you  cut  your  grain  ration 
as  much  as  50%  with  no  drop  in  milk  production — give  cheaper 
beef  gains  too.  You  can  put  your  hay  up  in  bales,  chopped  or  long, 
dry  and  self-feed  it  satisfactorily  in  a  Quonset. 

See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  about  a  money-making  Quonset  for 
hay  drying,  storage  and  self-feeding. 


Quonset  buildings  are  easily  financed  through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


"You  can't  beat  a  Quonset  for  hay  storage,"  "We  get  6,000  bales  in  here,"  says  Lloyd 
says  Charles  Wilson,  of  Holly,  New  York.  Wolf  of  Denver,  Pennsylvania,  about  his  32  x 
Mr.  Wilson  gets  3,400  bales  under  cover  in  60  two-story  Quonset  dairy  barn.  "There's 
his  40  x  40  Quonset  barn.  a  lot  of  usable  space  in  our  Quonset." 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Division, 


NATIONAL  STEEL  (^CORPORATION 


Ecorse,  Detroit. 29,  Mich. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name- 


Address- 


City  or  County _ 


_ State- 
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True -to -Name  Nursery  Stock 

By  A.  P.  FRENCH 


To  the  person  who  looks  carefully, 
the  typical  leaf  and  the  one-year 
bark  of  a  young  McIntosh  apple  tree 
are  as  different  from  those  of  a  De¬ 
licious  or  Jonathan  as  the  fruits  of 
these  varieties  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  Why  then,  you  may  ask, 
has  there  been  any  problem  about 
misnamed  fruit  trees  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  fruit  grower?  How¬ 
ever,  many  orehardists  who  ai’e  past 
middle  age  well  remember  the  time 
when  too  many  apple  trees  pur¬ 
chased  for  McIntosh  bore  Wolf 
River  fruits  or  those  ordered  for 
Jonathan  turned  out  to  be  Ben  Davis. 

As  a  result  of  the  sizable  numbers 
of  misnamed  apple  trees  which  were 
found  in  Massachusetts  orchards  35 
to  40  years  ago,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw,  who 
was  then  Research  Professor  of 
Pomology  at  the  Massachusetts  Sta¬ 
tion.  began  an  intensive  study  to  find 
a  means  of  identifying  young  apple 
trees  before  they  began  to  bear 
fruit.  Within  a  very  few  years  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  recognize  different  varieties 
of  nursery  apple  trees  by  their  leaf 
and  growing  characteristics.  Conse¬ 
quently  in  1921,  Dr.  Shaw  began  ex¬ 
amining  two-year-old  apple  trees  for 
variety  mixtures  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  nurseries  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Soon  nurseries  in  Connecticut 
and  Western  New  York  learned  of 
his  findings,  whereupon  his  services 
were  greatly  in  demand  by  nursery¬ 
men  in  those  areas  within  the  next 
few'  years. 

Following  essentially  the  proced¬ 
ure  used  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  original 
study  of  apple  varieties,  studies  were 
made  by  several  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  plant  characters  of  varieties  of 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  among  tree 
fruits,  also  on  cultivated  blueberry 
and  red  raspberry  varieties  among 
the  small  fruits.  Not  so  much  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  with  the  peach, 
even  though  the  need  is  great,  be¬ 
cause  the  number  and  diversity  of 
distinguishing  characters  is  much 
less  in  peach  nursery  trees  than  it 
is  with  trees  of  the  fruits  mentioned 
above. 


is  made  the  year  before  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  cut  propagating  wood  from 
them. 

At  present  the  inspection  for  true- 
ness-to-name  is  made  by  examining 
each  and  every  row  of  all  salable 
stock  of  all  varieties  of  such  kinds  of 
fruit  as  the  particular  nurseryman 
may  desire.  Misnarfted  trees  are  usu- 
aly  destroyed  by  cutting  or  breaking 
them  down.  However,  should  a  large 
number  of  misnamed  trees  be  found 
in  any  variety  and  they  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  identified  as  to  variety,  they 
may  be  marked  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  nurseryman  can  salvage- 
them  at  digging  time.  A  confidential 
report  of  the  finding  is  given  the 
nurseryman  for  his  guidance.  He  is 
also  given  a  “statement  of  inspec¬ 
tion”  which  cover  the  ages  and  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  which  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  for  him.  Some  nurseries 
make  use  of  this  statement  in  their 
advertising  but,  since  only  apple, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  varieties  are 
ever  covered  by  this  inspection,  no 
nursery  has  the  right  to  claim  that 
all  of  his  fruit  trees  have  been  in¬ 
spected  for  trueness-to-name.  No 
examinations  of  apricot  or  quince 
have  ever  been  made  by  us  for  any 
nursery.  Furthermore,  such  identifi¬ 
cation  as  we  may  occasionally  under¬ 
take  on  peaches  is  very  tentative  be¬ 
cause  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
identify  positively  individual  nursery 
trees  of  many  varieties  of  peaches. 

(To  be  Continued) 


NEW  CROP  •  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  I5tli.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Marion 
Market,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Bal  head, 
Danish  Ballhead:  30Q-$2.50:  500-S3.50;  I000-$5.50 

prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage: 
Round  Red  Dutch,  300-$275;  500-S3.75:  I000-S6.00 
prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Onion  Plants: 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow  Bermuda.  Broccoli  and 
Brussel  Sprcuts:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50:  I000-$5.50 

prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Cauliflower.  Ear  y 
Snowball:  100-SI  .25 ;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50  prepaid. 

These  plants  are  free  of  aphides  and  diseases.  Write 
for  price  list  on  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other 
Vegetable  Plants  for  May  and  June  Delivery.  DIXIE 
PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA.  Phone  8102-4 


-  TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen  Go  den  /.ere.  Marion  Market, 
Round  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Wakefield,  ready  April  10  h. 
300-S2.75:  500-$3.50:  1000-  $5.50  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  shipments  on  tomato,  pepper,  caui- 
flower  Brussel  sprouts,  broccoli,  onion  and  all  kinds 
vegetable  plants.  We  are  growing  several  MILLION 
tomato  plants  this  year  from  best  certified  seed. 
Would  be  glad  to  ship  you.  or  load  your  truck  at  our 
farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE  8162-3 


The  procedure  first  adopted  by  Dr. 
Shaw  made  use  of  a  lead  seal  which 
was  attached  through  a  side  branch 
on  each  two-year-old  nursery  tree 
that  was  found  to  be  true-to-name 
after  examination.  On  this  lead  seal 
was  stamped  the  variety  name.  When 
the  orchardist  planted  the  tree,  he 
was  instructed  to  cut  one  end  of 
the  wire  to  which  the  lead  seal  was 
attached,  straighten  it  out,  and  there¬ 
by  have  a  correct  label  which  would 
remain  on  the  tree  until  it  came  in¬ 
to  bearing.  This  procedure  gave 
maximum  protection  against  mis¬ 
named  trees  getting  into  the  hands 
of  fruit  growers  but,  unfortunately, 
the  method  was  very  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  had  several  other  weak¬ 
nesses  which  resulted  in  its  aban¬ 
donment  in  later  years.  In  its  place 
a  plan  for  examining  all  one-and-two- 
year  fruit  trees  in  a  nursery,  with¬ 
out  attaching  any  labels,  was  in¬ 
stituted.  While  this  procedure  does 
not  give  the  fruit  grower  the  same 
degree  of  protection  against  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  nurseryman,  it  has  vast¬ 
ly  increased  the  number  of  nurseries 
that  can  be  served,  and  gives  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  against  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  any  existing  mixtures  be¬ 
cause  examination  of  one.  year  trees 


Virus -Free  ::  Northern  Grown 

STRAWBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 
State-Certified.  Fresh- Dug  and  Postpaid.  Many  Va¬ 
rieties  —  Reasonable.  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  MILLBURY,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT'* 

BLUEBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8. _ MARYLAND 

S^PTHAWBERRY  PLANTS 

HIYElil*  Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 

V 


varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
_ J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-553,  Allen.  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
New  Brilliant  and  Superfecticn  everbearing:  $4.60-100. 
Empire  Ttm.  Beauty  and  Temple  Prtm.er:  $3.25-100. 
Red  rapsberry  plants:  Indian  Summer  Latham  and 
Taylor.  $7.00-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1007  Main  St..  Niagara  Fails  13,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Yams.  Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  vineless  type:  200- 
$2.50;  500-S4.00:  l000-$7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Ricos:  200-$ I .50 :  500-$2.50;  !000-$4.50  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER.  _ GLEASON.  TENNESSEE 

MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros- 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


Baby  Yews,  junipers  &  Seedlings 

Send  for  free  price  list.  NEUNERS  EVERGREEN 
NURSERY.  368  Eicher  Road _  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


THE  KINDS  YOU  LIKE  TO  GROW— FRESH  DUG 
Free  Catalog,  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PENNA. 


Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Dahlia  Tubers. 


AHL1AS 

istpaid.  NELLIE’  SNYDER 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato,  Tomato,  Cauliflower.  Pepper 
plants.  Write,  prices.  Samuel  Bradshaw,  Franklin.  Va. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskill,  Robinson.  Temple,  I00-S2.30;  500-$8.00; 

I,OCO-$I4.50  prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City.  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  —  Retiring,  Illness.  Lot  Sale  Only. 
List  Available.  AK.  J.  POEHLMANN. 

259  WYOMING  AVE., _ B UF FLA  LO  I 5,  NEWJCORK 

Cert.  Strawberry.  Red- Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh 
dug.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


putfc* 

in  your 
hay  tnaktfKf 


Thirty-three  ball  and  roller  bearings 
give  this  power  take-off  rake  smooth¬ 
rolling  ability  and  long  life.  It  covers 
big  fields  fast  ...  at  modern  tractor 
speeds. 

Two  forward  reel  speeds  assure 
right  speed  for  every  crop  or  condi¬ 
tion.  Reverse  gear  instantly  converts 
rake  into  a  tedder  for  hurry-up  curing. 
An  easy-to-reach  lever  angles  teeth 
correctly  for  clean  raking  or  tedding. 
Fixed  rubber-tired  rear  wheel  holds 
true  for  straight,  easy-to-follow  win¬ 
drow's. 

You’ll  like  this  easy-handling,  big- 
capacity  power  rake.  Also  available 
with  front  and  rear  tandem  wheels  for 
rough  land  or  irrigated  fields. 


the  tonnage  and  quality  you  save 

can  pay  for  this  haying  machine 


PUIS*  CHALMERS 

ItRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


CLEARANCE 

SALE 

PEACH  TREES 

On  land  that  must  be  cleared.  Strictly 
first  class,  well-rooted  and  True-to-Name. 

PEACH  COLLECTION:  Golden 
Jubilee,  Hale  Haven,  Elberta  — 

4  to  5  ft.  —  3  for  $2.85 
3  to  4  ft.  —  3  for  S2.50 
Prepaid 

$60  per  100.  (4  to  5  ft.) 

$50  per  100,  (S  to  4  ft.) 

20  or  more  at  100  rate 

ALIKE  OR  ASSORTED 
EXPRESS  PREPAID 

ASPARAGUS,  3  yr.  roots,,  rust  re¬ 
sistant,  25  for  $2.00  or  100  for 
$6.00  Prepaid. 

Check  or  Money  Order  Please 

Wilson  Nurseries 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
>  1 6  '  talk's  each  oi:  Colorado  Blue 
pruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
me  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 
a ostpaid  at  planting  time 
Jle  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


A 

■  rile 


Box  20-D|2Qf^jyj 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 


TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE.  FIR,  SPRUCE,  C  *  N  A  D I A  N  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  gro'wing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


FREE  »I955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato.  Eggplant.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.J0.  BOX  684. _ GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

Premier  Strawberry  Plants:  $2.75-100.  Gem.  Super  - 
fection  $4-100.  Postpaid.  Latham  Raspberry  $6  50-100 
PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  f2  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMAIO  PLANTS 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  Can  be  planted  in  flower  bed 
or  under  kitchen  window.  They  bear  unt  I 
frost.  Send  $1.00  for  12  of  these  wonderful 
plants,  postage  prepaid  by  us.  State  when 
you  want  shipment  made.  Free  instructions 
how  to  grow. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TSFTQM*  GEORGIA 


Allien’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN1  COMPANY 

1  A  AM  A  XA  CmIxUh  ■>« .  IUlMPl<Ein.nn 


STRA  WBERRBES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  “B  aze.  '  Ti  c 
latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  oil  season  also 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries.  As¬ 
paragus.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  p.ant  ng  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD MASS. 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  cur  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Empire,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple.  Robin¬ 
son,  Sparkle,  Senator  Dunlap:  $3.00  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  guarilily  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS.  PENFIELD.  MEW  YORK 
HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 
10  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  $1.00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST..  NIAGARA  FALLS  13,  N.  Y 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish: 
300-SI. 60;  50G-S2.I0:  1000-13.50;  2000-J5.45:  3000- 

$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY. _ BOX  313, _ AUST I  N  TEXAS 

-  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES" - 

Now — best  everbearer.  State-inspected,  trie  to  name, 
vigorous.  12  for  $2.40;  24-$4.50;  50-$9.25:  I00-$I8. 
Shipment  prepaid.  Limited  supply  — ■  order  early. 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valiev.  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  32nd  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable 
prices.  6  ELSE  R  BROS.,  Box  R,  DALTON.  N-  Y. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
M ONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N  >_ 

FOR  SALE  —  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
SEED  POTATOES.  THEY  BEAT  ANY  OTHERS 
FOR  YIELD.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  K  AT  A  H  D  INS. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  MEW  YORK 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Get  Our  T  955  Price  List 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 
•'Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 

Cer.  Blueberry  Plants:  12  Bearing  (5  to  8  yr.)  Plants 
$6.75.  FOB.  A.  G.  Ammon,  Box  14,  Chatsworth,  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  BEAUTIFUL  RED  DAHLIA  TUBERS  12 
for  $1.50.  MtSS  A.  MOSTERT,  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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—  and  yoi/ll  get  a 

CRAINE  6-CELL 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


Let  yourCraine  Silo  dealer  show  you 
a  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  —  and 
you’ll  see  instantly  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new  design !  Greater 
strength  -actually  a  third  wall  in 
the  center  of  each  stave !  Greater  in¬ 
sulating  effectiveness  —  a  double 
row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each  stave  to 
keep  natural  heat  in — weather  out! 
And  Other  new  improvements  in 
construction  design  to  produce  the 
finest  acid-proof,  lifetime  tile  silo 
money  can  buy ! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  new  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave. —  and  the  complete  line 
of  farm-proven  Craine  Silos. 


Craine,  Inc.,  425  Taft  St..  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


1  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 


CHESTNUTS 


HISTNUT 

TREES 

MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
Stern's  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

“MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES—  3  for  S  2.00 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  10  for  S  5.00 
Grade-I-2  feet.  Plant  three  35  fQr  §10.00 
for  poll, not, on.  postpaid 

HURRY*  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 

, - STERN’S  NURSERIES - ! 


DEPT.  R, 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Send _ Chestnut  trees  to 

Name _ 


|  Address_ 
*  Town _ 


Stace 


Fruit  Questions 

By  L.  D.  TUKEY 


Bitter  Pit  on  Northern  Spy 

1  have  a  large  Northern  Spy  apple 
tree  on  which,  last  Fall,  there  was 
quite  a  crop  of  good  apples.  But, 
others  had  spots  under  the  skin.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  what  I  can 
do  to  prevent  this?  f.  j.  s. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disorder  af¬ 
fecting  the  fruit  of  your  Northern 
Spy  tree  is  due  to  a  physiological  dis¬ 
turbance  known  as  Bitter  Pit,  Stip- 
pin,  or  Baldwin  Spot.  This  trouble 
is  quite  often  found  with  Northern 
Spy  and  it  develops  primarily  after 
harvest  as  small  brown  spots  in  the 
flesh,  particularly  just  under  the 
skin.  Externally,  spots  appear  as 
sunken  skin  spots  that  later  develop 
as  brown  areas.  These  spots  are  often 
confined  to  the  calyx  end  of  Northern 
Spy  fruit.  The  exact  cause  of  the- 
disorder  is  not  known,  but  evidence 
seems  to  support  the  theory  of  an 
unbalanced  water  relationship  with¬ 
in  the  plant,  this  then  affecting  the 
fruit.  Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  and  heavy  pruning  seem  to 
|  accentuate  the  trouble;  and  large 
fruits  show  more  trouble  than  small 
ones.  Bitter  Pit  on  harvested  fruit 
can  be  reduced  by  rapid  cooling  and 
storage  at  32-40  degrees  F.  and  main¬ 
taining  high  storage  humidity. 


Topping  Pear  Trees 

I  have  a  pear  tree  25  years  old 
that  is  growing  too  high  to  pick  the 
fruit  from  the  top.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  cut  off  the  top  of  this 
tree?  J.  a.  g. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Topping,  or  heading  back,  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  encouraged  with  pears  since 
soft  terminal  growth  is  stimulated. 
This  soft  growth  is  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  disease  called  fire  blight; 
this  can  cause  the  death  of  the  pear 
tree.  Gradual  lowering  of  the  height 
of  the  tree  can  be  accomplished  over 
a  period  of  several  years  by  making 
a  few  cuts  each  year.  Thin  out,  rather 
than  cut  back  too  severely  and, 
where  an  upright  is  cut  back,  be 
sure  to  make  it  near  an  outside  later¬ 
al  branch;  this  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  succulent  new  growth. 
The  weight  of  the  fruit  will  gradu¬ 
ally  cause  the  remaining  branches 
to  bend  to  the  ground.  All  pruning 
should  be  done  during  the  dormant 
season  and  before  the  buds  break  in 
the  Spring.  Since  pruning  stimulates 
growth,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  not 
to  apply  a  fertilizer,  especially  ni¬ 
trogen. 


Peach  Trees  Need  Pruning 

We  have  six-year-old  peach  trees 
as  large  as  apple  trees.  How  should 
they  be  pruned  to  make  them  small¬ 
er  and  shorter?  mrs.  l.  f. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Heading  back  or  lowering  a  peach 
tree  can  be  accomplished  by  making 
relatively  large  pruning  cuts  to  out¬ 
side  laterals.  However,  since  your 
trees  are  only  six  years  old,  the 
weight  of  future  peach  crops  will 
cause  the  limbs  to  bend  downward, 
lowering  the  height  of  the  peach 
trees  naturally.  You  may  wish  to  do 
some  heading  back  this  Spring  and 
let  future  crops  lower  the  tree  still 
further. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  Franklin  Childers.  .$10.00 
Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . 6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


This  StormSeal  roof  is  going  up  in  jig  time.  The  job  is  easy— just 
fitting  and  nailing.  Yet,  the  finished  investment  is  one  that  will  pay 
for  itself  by  reducing  fire  hazards  and  lowering  maintenance  costs. 

Whether  you  plan  new  construction  or  want  to  re-roof  your 
present  barn,  here  is  a  roofing  and  siding  material  that  not 
only  assures  you  permanent  year-round  protection  against  the 
elements,  but  maximum  protection  against  fire  and,  when  properly 
grounded,  lightning.  Furthermore,  it’s  priced  so  you  can  afford  it. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  galvanized  coating, 
and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality  coating.  Your 
StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of  accessories,  to  give 
your  installation  a  “custom-fit"  look. 

Here  are  five  significant  design  features  that  distinguish  USS 
StormSeal  from  ordinary  galvanized  roofing  sheets: 

1.  Pressure  Lip.  Slight  depression  in  lower  end  of  sheet  for  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end  laps.  Eliminates  seep¬ 
age  of  wind-driven  rain  and  snow. 

2.  Triple  Cross  Crimp.  Three  dams  to  stop  rain  from  being  blown 
under  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by  capillary  action. 

3.  Twin  Drain.  Double  safety  drains— double  insurance.  They  trap 
any  moisture  that  might  get  into  lap  areas  and  d’rain  it  off. 

4.  Fiat  Top  Seams.  Make  nailing  easy. 

5.  Tension  Curve.  Slight  arch  to  each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly  to 
roof  decking. 

In  addition  to  SormSeal,  U.S.  Steel  makes  top  quality  1  Vi"  and 
2V2"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and  siding,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  standard  galvanized  and  Seal  of  Quality  coatings. 

USS  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  products  are  made  from  steei  sheets,  coated 
with  a  certified,  uniform,  protective  zinc  coating,  produced  in  accordance  with 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

525  WiMiam  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


April  IS,  1955 
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-  Special  Introductory  Offer! 

KEWTUIM  SIZE 


snjmam 


50  plants 


postpai 


1 00  for  $4 
500  for 
!  000  for 


00 

$15.00 
$25.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY '  —  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditional ly  guaranteed !  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  .| 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  It  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

Name _ 


Address- 


□  50  for  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00  Town 
Postpaid 


-State- 


REMOVE  BARK 
the  Easy  Way 


USE 

ATLAS  "D 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Dye  and 
Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp- 
wood  companies. 

FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 

6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


flGR0WN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  From 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  of  the  WORLD! 


IT  PAYS  TO  PLANT  UNADILLA  QUALITY 
SHRUBS,  TREES,  EVERGREENS 
PREPAID  DELIVERY 

Christmas  Trees  2  yr.  Sds.  per  doz.  $1.00;  per  100 
$3.00.  Balsam,  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian,  Red,  Scotch 
Pine;  Blue,  Black  Hill,  Norway,  Red,  White  Spruce. 
Also  3  yr.  AM.  Arborvitae,  Canada  Hemlock,  White 
|  Pine.  Hardy  hush  Honeysuckle  Hedge  12-15  in.  $7.00 
per  100.  2  White  Birch,  2  Chinese  Elm,  2  Sugar 
j  Maple  3-5  ft.  6  trees  $3.00.  3  European  Larch,  3 
J  Thornless  Honey  Locust  12-18  inch  6  trees  $2.00.  We 
!  offer  20%  discount  for  Christmas  Trees  in  5,000  lots, 
j  UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

3  yr. 

— 

1.90 

3.00 

4.25 

24.00 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2  yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3  yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

25  —  $1.25  post-  400  —  $2.50  express 

50  —  $1.75  paid  1,000  —  $4.00  collect 

_ 0  and  over — $3.50  per  thousand — express  collect. 

25  Years  Experience  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

No  C.  O.  D.s  Please 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons.  Dept.  C,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from 
New  Jersey  certified  seed,  $2.50  thousand.  Pepper 
Plants;  California  Wonder  $4.00  thousand  or  65  cents 
hundred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage: 
Mid-season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  $1.50  thousand.  Collard  Plants,  $1.50  thousand. 


Quitman  Plant  Co. 


Quitman,  Ga. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  GUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on 
Mailing  9  and  7  stock).  Over  80 
years  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction.  FREE  60-page  catalog 
illustrates,  describes  complete  nur¬ 
sery  line,  reasonable  prices.  Write. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R425,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

SENU  NO  MONEY  •  PAY  POSTMAN 

Earliest  blooming  size  Tomato  plants.  50 
plants  for  $1.00,  100  for  $1.75,  500  for  $4.00 
plus  postage.  Prompt  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  now. 


FREE  CATALOG  WITH  EACH  ORDER 

P.  D.  FULWQQD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIPTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Wnte  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  'Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23.  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N  J. 


No.  Jersey  Fruit-  Meeting 

Approximately  250  fruit  growers 
attended  the  North  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers’  meeting  held  recently  at 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Byrley  F.  Driggers,  research 
specialist  in  entomology  at  the  New 
Jersey  station,  reported  on  apple  in¬ 
sect  control  with  special  reference 
to  mites.  With  the  advent  of  DDT, 
the  European  red  mite  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  apple 
pests.  The  phosphate  compounds 
gave  good  control  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  control  is  not  now  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  some  orchards.  Summer  mite 
control  is  difficult,  and  the  use  of 
summer  miticides  appears  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  resis¬ 
tant  strains  of  European  red  mites. 
Dormant  oil,  followed  by  ovex  or 
TEPP  at  pink  or  petal  fall  sprays  is 
recommended.  Dr.  Driggers  stated 
that  dieldrin  is  a  good  control  ma¬ 
terial  for  plum  curculio,  but  it  is 
specific  for  this  insect.  One-half 
pound  of  50  per  cent  dieldrin  is 
recommended  where  lead  arsenate  is 
not  giving  good  control. 

A  survey  last  Winter  throughout 
New  Jersey  showed  large  numbers 
of  peach  tree  borers  in  orchards. 
Four  methods  of  control  for  this 
pest  were  discussed.  One  method  is 
to  use  paradichlorobenzene,  which 
has  given  good  control  since  about 
1822;  a  second  control  is  the  use  of 
ethylene  dichloride  emulsion;  a  third 
— one  that  is  being  used  widely — is 
DDT  trunk  sprays  applied  about 
July  10  and  August  20;  and  a  fourth 
is  the  use  of  a  DDT  trunk  spray  July 
10  to  15,  followed  by  a  benzene 
hexachloride  spray  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Dr.  Driggers  stated  that  ovex  has 
not  given  russeting  on  fruit  and  it 
has  not  had  any  compatibility  diffi¬ 
culties.  Aramite  is  a  recommended 
material  for  the  control  of  the  two- 
spotted  mite.  Malathion  is  a  good 
material  to  use  for  the  control  of 
aphids  at  the  same  time  mites  are 
being  controlled. 

Disease  problems  that  growers 
might  anticipate  for  1955  include 
mildew,  fire  blight,  black  spot  and 
black  rot.  Mildew  on  apples  can  be 
particularly  destructive  to  Rome; 
sulfur  sprays  can  be  applied  during 
the  pre-bloom  period  to  reduce  it. 
Mildew  is  not  expected  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  Stayman,  Red  Delicious,  and 
Golden  Delicious  if  it  is  controlled 
on  Rome.  If  sulfur  is  used  for  Rome, 
the  grower  should  rinse  out  the 
spray  tank  thoroughly  before  using 
captan;  sulfur  and  captan  are  not 
compatible  in  the  spray  tank. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  professor  of 
pomology  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  discussed  spray  thinning  of 
both  peaches  and  apples.  For  apple 
thinning  the  two  materials,  napthy- 
lacetamide  and  naphthaleneacetic  acid 
were  studied  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  all  thinning  sprays  were 
applied  on  a  basis  of  days  after  full 
bloom.  Dr.  Thompson  feels  that  the 
full  bloom  stage  is  a  more  accurate 
reference  point  than  petal  fall  or 
some  other  period.  He  considers  the 
full  bloom  stage  to  be  reached  when 
a  slight  jarring  of  a  branch  will 
loosen  a  few  petals.  He  suggested 
that  the  amide  be  used  rather  than 
the  acid  because  of  the  lesser  dam¬ 
age  to  the  foliage.  The  following  are 
suggestions  he  made  for  thinning  in 
1955:  Golden  Delicious — amide-thin 
(50-75  ppm)  16-20  days  after  full 
bloom;  Stayman,  Delicious,  Jonathan, 
Grimes — amide-thin  (25-50  ppm)  16- 
20  days  after  full  bloom;  Summer  va¬ 
rieties — amide-thin  (50-75  ppm)  10 
to  not-later-than  12  days  after  full 
bloom.  Rome — does  not  thin  with 
ideal  treatments  with  acid  and 
amide. 

A  repeat  bloom  is  more  certain  to 
follow  a  good  thinning  job.  The  more 
vigorous  the  tree  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  thin  it  chemically.  Apple 
trees  should  be  12  to  14  years  old 
before  they  are  thinned  chemically. 
Cross  pollination  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  whole  spray  thinning  pic- 


EASY,  LOW-  COST 

INSECT,  WEED 
CONTROL 

Only  with  spraying  equipment  can  you  do  all  these 
important  jobs  and  many  others.  Only  with  modern 
Century  sprayers  can  you  do  them  so  quickly,  easily, 
and  at  low  cost. 


Destroy 
insects 
in  crops 


Beifer  weed 
control  in 
row  crops 


With  Century  sprayers  you’re 
always  prepared  for  any  insect 
emergency.  Ready  to  protect 
your  crops  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 


Spray  even  when  soil  is  too  wet 
to  cultivate.  Spraying  is  faster, 
more  effective  than  cultivat¬ 
ing,  too.  Cover  up  to  25  acres 
per  hour  when  time  is  money. 


Weed  control  in 
small  grains, 
pastures 


Spray  livestock, 
apply 
fertilizer 


Spraying  boosts  crop  yields, 
improves  pastures. 


Use  your  Century  sprayer  to 
free  your  livestock  of  insect  pests 
that  cut  gains  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Spray  trees,  shrubs, 
buildings.  Apply  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizers. 


Century  All-Purpose  Boom  Sprayer — sprays  more  without 
refilling.  Simple,  quick  mounting,  fits  most  tractors. 
Complete  tractor  seat  control.  14,  21,  28  ft.  booms. 
Adjustable  row  spacing.  Also  available  in  aluminum 
for  nitrogen  spraying.  Tractor  or  trailer  mounted. 
Prices  start  at  SI 43 .50.* 


Other 

Century 

Sprayers 


Combination  Field  and  Hand¬ 
gun  —  covers  swath  to  50  ft. 
wide  or  to  one  side  only.  As 
low  as  S102.00.*  Tractor  pow¬ 
ered  Handgun  unit  available. 


*AII  prices  F.  O.  B.  factory 
Write  today  for  dealer’s  name,  circular  and  price  list. 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 

CENTURY  SEEDERS,  SPREADERS,  SPRAYERS 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-425,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
0 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 
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10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 

condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 

Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J- 

— .  aaiwii  w*  Write  for  information  on 
|»  W  I  LhT\  what  steps  an  inventor  should 

3  I  h  El  I  W  take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D'  C. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


ture;  without  good  cross  pollination 
the  danger  of  over-thinning'  is  great. 

Thinning'  peaches  chemically  can¬ 
not  be  encouraged  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  poor  results  ob¬ 
tained  to  date. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  general 
fertilizer  recommendations  was  pre-  i 
sented  by  E.  G.  Christ,  associate  N.  I 
J.  extension  pomology  specialist.  The 
5-10-10  and  the  8-8-8  fertilizer  mix-  ! 
tures  he  said,  are  being  used  main-  j 
ly  for  reaches  and  apples.  The  5-10-  ; 
10  is  largely  a  peach  fertilizer .  and  j 
the  8-8-8,  or  10-10-10,  is  being  used  in  ; 
apple  orchards, 

Russell  Marlatt,  Warren  County  ! 
fruit  grower,  spoke  regarding  the  j 
method  of  fertilizer  applications  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  orchards.  The  pH  in 
his  orchards  has  been  satisfactory  for 
the  last  10  years  and  he  is  able  to  , 
grow  an  excellent  stand  of  clover, 
which  indicates  a  satisfactory  pH.  He 
used  a  3-12-6  before  1940,  but  about 
1940  he  began  to  increase  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  applied.  He  used  nitro¬ 
gen  from  sodium  nitrate  for  three 
years,  but  in  1954  he  began  to  use  a 
10-6-4  fertilizer.  He  uses  a  ring  appli¬ 
cation  under  the  tree,  with  a  nitro¬ 
gen  supplement  to  the  ground,  or 
NuGreen  in  the  spray. 

The  chief  recommendations  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  discussion  on  fertil¬ 
izers  m  New  Jersey  orchards  were: 

1.  Fertilize  the  trees  first,  but  also 
the  orchard  middles  to  grow  a  good 
sod.  2,  Apply  some  fertilizer  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter;  supplement  in  the 
Spring,  if  necessary.  3.  Use  nitrogen 
as  a  fertilization  basis;  the  1-1-1  or 
1-2-2.  ratios  are  satisfactory.  4.  Sub- 
soiling  appears  to  -be  _ beneficial  in 
apple  orchards.  5.  Maintain  a  soil  pH 
of  5.5.  to  6.5.  6.  Do  riot  stay  on  a  ni¬ 
trogen-only  program.  7.  Consider 
magenesium,  potassium  and  boron  in 
the”  fertilizer  program.  A 

Ernest  G.  Christ 

Spring  Comes  to  the 
Gardener 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season,” 
says  the  Preacher,  “and  a  time  for  i 
every  purpose  under  the  sun.”  Yet  ! 
where  is  the  time  in  this  busy  sea¬ 
son  of  digging  to  write  about  all 
the  whirlwind  activities  that  troop 
along  at  the  heels  of  Spring?  Who 
can  compress  the  doings  of  the  days  j 
within  the  limits  of  print?  These  are 
the  weeks  of  weeks — the  grand  open¬ 
ing  days  of  Spring. 

Buffkins,  the  bantam  hen,  steps 
forth  from  her  secluded  nest  under  j 
the  wild  grape  vine.  She  leads  her  j 
trailing  brood  of  tiny  chicks,  wee 
puffballs .  that  dart  about  the  lawn 
like  thistledown  or,  flit  about  the  I 
new-turned  earth  like  wind-blown  | 
leaves. 

The  bluebirds,  too,  within  the 
week  just  gone,  add  to  our  joy  by  j 
choosing  from  our  proffered  homes  a  j 
nesting  place — and  by  that  gracious  j 
act  crown  the  hopes  of  four  long 
patient  years. 

Lengthening  clays  have  stretched 
the  blessed  hours  of  light,  and  yet  I 
do  not  find  time  for  all  that  calls 

for  doing. 

Oh  happy  days,  and  happier  we, 
who  of  Spring’s  joys  partaking, 

Give  her  our  heads,  our  hearts, 
our  love,  all  other  love  forsak- 

ing'. 

We  follow  her  through  woods, and 
fields,  or  break  the  winter  clod 


To  watch  her  gentle  touch  bring: 
forth  the  loveliest  works  of 
Cod,  T.  L.  McCready 


Celebrating  the  centennials  of  our 
oldest  agricultural  colleges  is  this 
stamp  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department. 

April  IS,  1955 


The 
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JOHN  DEERE 


Unmatched  CAPACITY,  ADAPTABILITY,  and  EASE  of  HANDLING 


Noi 


)W  a  new  self-propelled  takes  a 
proud1  place  beside  the  famous  John 
Deere  No.  55  Combine.  It's  the  John 
Deere  45  with  8-  or  10-foot  platform. 
The  great,  new  45  is  truly  a  combine 
man's  dream — giving  you  a  world  of 
capacity  to  keep  you  on  the  go  in  the 
heaviest  crops  .  .  .  giving  you  easy  and 
accurate  control  for  best  threshing, 
separating,  and  cleaning  .  .  .  giving  a 
new  ease  of  steering  that  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  you  are  at  ihe  wheel. 

The  new  45  is  the  kind  of  combine 
you  will  be  proud  to  show  off.  Up  on 


Above  is  the  new  45.  This 
outstanding  combine  gives 
plenty  of  capacity  for  the 
heaviest  crops — the  longest 
straw. 


the  “king's  throne"  where  the  air  is 
fresher  and  all  controls  are  at  your 
finger  tips,  you  are  in  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  the  harvest.  Such  features  as 
selective  ground  speed  v/hich  ac¬ 
curately  adapts  ihe  forward  speed  of 
the  combine  for  best  threshing  .  .  . 
hydraulically  controlled  platform  .  .  . 
40-bushel  fast-unloading  grain  tank  .  .  . 
quick-stop  throw-out  lever  for  platform 
and  feeder — all  mean  you  combine 


more  acres  every  day- 
and  at  lower  cost. 


-combine  easier, 


The  new  45  has  the  famous  John 
Deere  open-bar  grate  which  allows  up 
to  90  per  cent  separation  at  the  instant 
of  threshing. 

Let  your  John  Deere  dealer  show  you 
why  the  new  45  is  the  most  up-to-date 
combine  in  its  class — why  it  will  pay 
off  in  every  way  on  your  farm. 


At  left  is  the  big  No.  55.  The  top 
money-maker  tor  large-acreage  growers 
everywhere. 


THE  FAMOUS 


JOHN  DEERE 

'  /  ‘  •'  '“-TV  *>  *  .>•  . 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


LERE  is  the  big  12-  or  14-foot  John 
Deere  No.  55  Combine — the  favorite 
of  large-acreage  grain  and  seed 
growers  everywhere. 

The  No.  55  has  gained  a  reputation 
as  the  leader  of  the  seif-propelleds 
among  men  who  combine  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain  or  seed  every  year 
— among  men  who  have  no  time  for 
breakdowns  or  slipshod  work. 


Here  in  the  No.  55  Is  big-acreage 
cutting  capacity  .  .  .  heavy-crop  feed¬ 
ing,  threshing,  separating,  and  clean¬ 
ing  capacity — the  kind  of  capacity 
that  pays  off  in  shorter,  more  profit¬ 
able  harvests. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon 
and  get  complete  information  on  the 
John  Deere  Self-Propelled  that  best 
fits  your  acreage. 


JOHN  DEERE  «  Moline,  III.  D  Oepl.  C-37 

Please-,  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the: 

r]  John  Deere  45  Combine 
f"1  John  Deere  No.  55  Combine 


K.R. 


-Box- 


Tirun  - 


State- 


SEE  YOUR  JO+iN  DEERE  SEALER 
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“I  put  on  that  Wheeling 
ChmwMmd  Roof  the  year  I 
married... and  I'm  a  grandfather  now!" 


There  are  3  outstanding  reasons  why  Channeldrain  Roofing  serves 
you  longer:  1)  Extra  lap  for  greater  strength;  2)  Extra  channel 
for  greater  storm  protection,  and  3)  Extra  heavy  zinc  coating  over 
Cop-R-Loy  steel  for  added  protection  against  rust  and  corrosion. 
Next  time  you  need  roofing  . . .  get  Wheeling  Channeldrain!  Remem¬ 
ber  —  when  it  rains  .  .  .  it  drains! 


Steed obee  dddeddet. .  Joes  dd deed/ 


Seamless  Galvanized  Roll  5-V  Crimp  Style  K  Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts, 

Roofing,  Valleys  and  Flashing  Rpofing  Gutters  Copper  Steel  or  Pure  Iron 


Wheeling’s  products  for  farm  and  home  include  a  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories,  eaves  trough  and  conductor  pipe.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  W.VA 


DUNCAN 

DOZER  BLADE 


FOR  OLIVER  OC-6,  CLETRAC  A, 
B,  D,  TD-6,  TD-9,  TD-14,  D-2,  D-4, 
D-6,  HD-5.  ANGLE  BLADES  AND 

LOADERS.  WRITE  FOR  LITERA¬ 
TURE  AND  PRICES. 


WAYNE  R.  WYANT 

REPRESENTATIVE 

122  Sheridan  Sq.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


^  spray  paint  it 
^ '  yourself! 


Faster  .  .  better  .  .  .  easier! 

\nyone  can  quickly  learn  to  do 
professional  job  of  spray  paint¬ 
ing.  Takes  less  skill  than  brush 
painting... 4  to  5  times  faster.  Pres¬ 
sure  Queen  pictured.  Only  4-cylin¬ 
der  portable  air  compressor.  Con¬ 
tinuous  air  flow  without  pulsation. 
Sprays  paints  without  dilution. 
Priced  low.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  to: 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELP 


Built-up  Roof 

If  you  have  information  available 
on  the  construction  of  a  built-up 
roof  for  a  poultry  house  100  ft.  long 
x  30  ft.  wide,  I  would  appreciate 
such  advice.  This  is  a  shed-type  roof 
with  a  pitch  of  about  three  inches. 
At  present  there  is  a  paper  roof  on 
the  building  which  is  giving  trouble 
as  it  leaks  and  ordinary  roof  paint 
stops  the  leaks  only  temporarily. 

New  York  l.  r.  m. 

A  good  built-up  roof  is  composed 
of  three  to  five  layers  of  asphalt  felt 
and  hot  pitch  covered  with  slag  or 
pebbles.  You  should  remove  the  old 
roofing  and  start  with  a  clean  roof 
deck.  The  deck  is  first  covered  with 
a  layer  of  15  lb.  asphalt  saturated 
felt,  lapped  about  two  inches  and 
nailed  at  intervals  of  about  six 
inches.  Use  s4-inch  zinc  coated  roof¬ 
ing  nails.  The  felt  comes  in  rolls 
either  36  inches  wide  or  32  inches 
wide. 

Next,  coat  this  layer  of  paper  with 
hot  roofing  asphalt.  Then  a  starter 
strip  of  felt  about  12  inches  wide  (if 
roll  is  36  inches  wide),  KP/2  inches 
if  roll  is  32  inches  wide,  is  nailed 
at  about  nine-inch  intervals,  at  the 
top  edge  only.  This  starter  strip  is 
applied  even  with  the  first  layer  of 
felt  at  the  edge  of  the  roof..  Cover  the 
starter  strip  with  hot  rooting  aspnaix. 

Next,  apply,  again  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  a  strip  23  inches 
wide,  21  inches  wide  if  the  rolls  are 
32  inches,  nailed  at  the  top  edge 
only,  at  9  inch  intervals.  Coat  this 
with  hot  roofing  asphalt. 

Next,  apply,  even  with  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  a  full  width  strip  of  pa¬ 
per  (36  inches  wide)  nailed  at  nine 
inch  intervals  at  the  top  edge. 

Now  apply  all  the  succeeding  lay¬ 
ers  with  full  strips  and  lap  over  each 
preceding  layer  25  inches  for  36  inch 
rolls  (22  inches  for  32  inch  rolls), 
nailing  at  9  inch  intervals  at  the  top 
edge.  Each  layer  of  paper  is  covered 
with  hot  roofing  asphalt  so  that  each 
succeeding  strip  is  applied  in  the 
hot  asphalt. 

A  final  coating  of  the  hot  asphalt 
is  mopped  on  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face.  While  still  hot,  imbed  a  coating 
of  small  pebbles  or  slag  to  protect 
the  roof  from  the  sun  and  other  de¬ 
teriorating  elements.  You  will  need 
about  400  lbs.  of  pebbles  or  30  lbs. 
of  slag  for  each  100-square  feet  of 
roof. 

If  you  attempt  this  job  yourself, 
you  can  hire  a  heater  and  other 
equipment  for  the  hot  asphalt  from 
a  roofing  contractor.  But  it  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  undertaking  for  anyone  not 
experienced  in  this  work.  You  would 
be  well  advised  to  hire  a  good  roof¬ 
ing  contractor. 


Fiberglass  Insulation 

We  have  a  ranch  type  shell  con¬ 
structed  and  are  completing  the  in¬ 
terior.  I  have  thick  fiberglass  insula¬ 
tion  between  ceiling  beams  and  have 
already  nailed  furring  strips  in 
preparation  for  treated  plywood 
paneled  ceiling.  Now  I  wish  to  fur¬ 
ther  insulate  by  stapling  aluminum 
foil  with  paper  backing  to  furring 
strips,  but  have  been  advised  against 
doing  so.  I’m  told  I’ll  be  too  well 
insulated,  that  there  is  danger  of 
silverfish  in  back  of  the  foil  between 
insulations,  too  much  moisture  con¬ 
densation,  etc.  I  still  believe  it’s  a 
good  idea  and  will  further  save  on 
heating,  moisture-proof  and  keep 
room  cooler  in  the  Summer.  Could 
you  advise  me?  h.  s. 

If  the  fiberglass  insulation  has  a 
vapor-seal  paper  on  the  warm  side, 
as  it  very  likely  has,  you  should  have 
adequate  insulation.  In  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  fiberglass,  extreme  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  vapor-seal 
is  tightly  nailed  or  stapled  so  that  no 


gaps  occur.  The  smallest  opening  in 
this  barrier  will  permit  the  passage 
of  vapor  which  will  condense  at  some 
point  above. 

If  you  feel  you  want  the  added 
reflective  property  of  the  foil,  then 
it  should  be  installed  so  that  there 
is  an  air  space  of  at  least  one  inch 
between  the  foil  and  the  material 
below  (the  plywood).  Reflective  in¬ 
sulation  must  not  be  in  contact  or 
close  contact  (less  than  one  inch) 
with  wallboard  or  lath  and  plaster; 
otherwise  its  reflective  value  is  re¬ 
duced  to  nearly  zero.  In  your  case, 
apply  the  foil  to  the  furring  you  have 
already  installed  and  then  apply  a 
second  furring  to  the  surface  of  the 
foil  to  support  the  plywood. 

Leaky  Cistern 

Last  Summer  I  built  a  new  cistern; 
with  water  at  such  low  levels  I 
thought  I  would  store  some. 

I  built  this  cistern  with  sand  and 
cement  blocks  6  x  8  x  16,  filling  the 
holes  with  cement  as  I  went.  I  put 
in  a  six-inch  cement  bottom.  I  found 
I  had  a  poor  cement  for  this  bottom, 
so  put  another  two  inches  of  a  better 
cement  over  the  top,  but  my  filter 
stands  on  the  poor  cement  bottom.  I 
gave  the  whole  cistern  one  coat  of 
Portland  water  cement  paint.  On 
turning  the  water  in,  I  find  that  my 
cistern  leaks. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  and  why? 
Could  it  be  going  out  the  bottom  of 
the  filter  set  on  the  crumbly  cement 
floor?  J.  v.  s 

If  the  concrete  bottom  of  the  filter 
is  “crumbly”,  the  leak  may  very  well 
be  there.  If  you  used  only  one  coat  of 
Portland  cement  water  paint,  your 
trouble  may  be  small  pin  holes  in 
this  coating.  Most  any  waterproofing 
compound  should  be  applied  at  least 
two  coats  thick.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
avoid  these  pin  holes  in  a  one-coat 
job. 

If  the  conci’ete  bottom  you  in¬ 
stalled  was  poured  on  fresh  fill  or 
disturbed  soil,  then  there  may  be 
settlement  cracks  brought  on  by  the 
weight  of  the  water. 

Try  one  or  even  two  more  coats  of 
the  water-cement  paint  on  all  sur¬ 
faces. 

A  waterpi-oof  adhesive  should  be 
used  under  linoleum  near  exterior 
doors,  next  to  bath  tubs  or  other 
places  exposed  to  excessive  moisture. 
The  ordinary  linoleum  adhesive  is 
water  soluble.  Since  the  waterproof 
type  is  considerably  more  expensive, 
only  a  narrow  strip  Of  the  linoleum 
— where  it  is  subject  to  moisture — 
need  be  glued  with  waterproof  ad¬ 
hesive. 


8ETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Only  a  little  bonfire 
On  a  slightly  windy  day. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Maine  seed  potatoes  should  be  of 
good  quality  again  this  year.  The 
Florida  test  showed  that  90  per 
cent  of  acreage  x'epresented  con¬ 
tained  less  than  half  a  per  cent  of 
virus  infection,  and  it  thus  qualified 
as  foundation  seed  for  use  in  grow¬ 
ing  certified  seed.  Detailed  results 
are  available  from  the  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Orono. 

Heading  the  Maine  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  for  the  coming  year  is 
Fred  Weeks,  Cornville,  Somerset 
County,  succeeding  Richard  Eaton, 
Exeter,  Penobscot  County.  Other 
officers  are  Orlando  Small,  Farming- 
ton,  Franklin  County,  vice-pres.;  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Wilder,  Norridgewock,  Som¬ 
erset  County,  secy-treas.;  and  Lin- 
wood  Foster,  Cornville;  George  Bass, 
Strong,  Franklin.  County;  and  Mr. 
Eaton,  executive  committeemen. 

The  Aroostook  Livestock  Assn,  re¬ 
cently  held  a  second  tour  of  mem¬ 
ber  farms  for  New  Brunswick,  Can., 
cattlemen.  More  than  150  stockmen 
made  visits  to  eight  farms  to  see 
operating  examples  of  efficient,  low 
cost,  loose-housing  winter  quarters. 
The  tour  was  organized  and  led  by 
Arthur  Hoyt,  Jr.,  association  presi¬ 
dent,  members  of  the  association, 
and  Roderick  Hall,  fieldman.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  the  visitors’  inspection 
were  shed  and  open-frame  barns,  and 
basement  pens  of  several  different 
types  now  in  operation.  The  farms 
visited  were  those  of  S.  Nightingale 
Co.,  Houghton  Hereford  Farms,  Basil 
Bryant,  and  George  Bishop  of  Fort 
Fairfield;  also  Dana  Thompson, 
Roger  Hall,  and  Nightingale  and 
Powers  of  Presque  Isle. 

Named  Outstanding  Farmers  and 
Homemakers  at  the  recent  48th 
annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the 
University  of  Maine  were  Mrs.  Lucy 
1VI.  Moody,  Monroe,  Waldo  County; 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Peck,  Nobleboro, 
Lincoln  County;  John  W.  Ingraham, 
Knox,  Waldo  County;  and  Beverly  P. 
Rand,  Sherman  Mills,  Aroostook 
County.  They  were  presented  with 
engraved  certificates  by  University 
of  Maine  President  Arthur  A.  Hauck. 


Bartlett,  Underhill,  and  George 
Gendron,  North  Troy,  for  silage. 

A  hearing  on  proposed  changes  in 
the  Greater  Boston,  Worcester, 
Springfield  and  Merrimack  Valley 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders, 
scheduled  to  open  April  18  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  will  be  continued  in 
the  Aurora  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass., 
at  9:30  a.  m.  April  21,  and  at  the 
Waltham  Field  Station  Auditorium, 
240  Beaver  St.,  at  9:30  a.  m.  April  25. 

Fred  Buzen,  Chicago,  is  the*  new 
superintendent  of  the  dressing  plant 
at  the  Brockton  Co-operative  Poultry 
Producers  plant  in  Avon,  Mass.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  for  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board. 

John  W.  Manchester 


The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  proud  of  11 
new  fruit  and  vegetable  varieties  and 
a  whole  series  of  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  it  has  developed.  They  range 
from  peaches  through  strawberries 
and  include  the  hardy  Sunapee  and 
Meredith  peaches,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Durham  raspberries,  the 
New  Hampshire  No.  2  pear,  the 
Granite  series  of  “mums”,  the  James 
Macfarlane,  Nellie  Bean,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Amhoff  late  lilacs  and  Miss 
Kim,  a  later  dwarf  lilac.  Strawberries 
include  Strafford,  N.  H.  No.  F-13, 
Phelps  and  Blaze. 


Town  and  Country  Days  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  Burlington  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  April  22-23.  A  great  variety  of 
subjects  will  be  discussed  by  out¬ 
standing  speakers.  Speakers  include 
Dr.  Lane  Moore,  USDA,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  on  dairy  cattle  feeding;  Frank 
Lanham,  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
on  farm  mechanization;  Dr.  John 
Washko,  Penn.  State,  on  saving  seed 
and  fertilizer  by  band  seeding;  and 
Ed  Mitchell,  radio  station  WGY, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  “How  to 
Make  More  Money  on  Your  Farm.” 

Winners  at  the  recent  Vermont 
Farm  Show  included  T.  D.  Young, 
Jr.,  Wallingford,  and  William  Atkin¬ 
son,  Cavendish,'  for  maple  products; 
George  Williams,  Williamstown,  for 
eggs;  W.  P.  Brow,  Albany,  for  pota¬ 
toes;  Ray  Allen,  South  Hero,  for 
apples  and  roughage;  Foster  Broth¬ 
ers,  Middlebury,  for  hay;  and  Earl 


...MAKES  BALING  A  "BREEZ 


BEEKEEPING 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It's  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner's  Outfit. 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom. 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’s 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees.  75c. 

6  month's  trial  subscription  to 
Oleanings  .in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1.00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information.  Write  to- 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

12  WEST  21st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


NOW  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD 

Soft  Wofet 

Diamond  Jr.,  a  nationally- 
recognized,  fully  guaranteed 
30,000  grain,  soft  water 
unit  ...  is  yours  for  only 
$88.  Large,  50,000  grain 
size  only  $132. 

Shipped  completely  assem¬ 
bled  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  installation.  Simply  at¬ 
tach  to  water  lines,  and  you 
can  enjoy  all  the  luxury,  all 
the  convenience,  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  ...  of  owning  your 
own  soft  water  system.  For 
circular  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  write  .  .  . 

Oshkosh 

Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


New  Side-Mounted  Mower  cuts 
clean  on  side  slopes  from  30 
degrees  down  to  60  degrees 
up.  Finger-tip  control  with  two 
hydraulic  rams  lifts  cutter  bar, 
also  raises  inner  shoe  to  clear 
obstacles.  Fits  Case  "VAC-14” 
Tractor. 


New  “200”  Side  Rake  has  side- 
stroke  reel  to  reduce  hay  travel, 
move  hay  gently  and  save 
leaves.  Rakes  clean  on  uneven 
ground.  Makes  even  windrows 
around  corners.  Front  mounts 
on  3-point  Eagle  Flitch  .  .  .  rear 
rides  on  wheels. 


Visit  your  Case  dealer  for  full  information;  see  machines  in 
season.  For  latest  pictorial  folders  and  specifications,  check 
here  or  write  in  margin  any  kind  of  machine,  any  size  tractor 
that  interests  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  D-715  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

Farm-size  “L30”  Baler  Forage  Harvester 

Big-tonnage  “140”  Baler  Forage  Blower 

New  Side-Mounted  Mower  4-Way  Crop  Elevator 

New  "200”  Side  Rake  jHeavy-Duty  Elevator 


Are  you  a  student?_ 


Number  acres  you  farm_ 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


.140 


FARM  SIZE  BALER  If  you  want  hay  put  up  at  the  peak 

of  protein  and  palatability  .  .  .  without  depending  on  hired  help  or  bor¬ 
rowed  baler  .  .  .  this  is  the  baler  for  you.  It  makes  twine-tied  14x18  bales 
just  right  in  density  for  easy  handling,  storing  and  feeding.  It’s  so  simple 
most  anyone  can  adjust  and  operate  it  ...  so  low  in  cost  that  most  any 
farmer  can  well  afford  it. 


BIG  TONNAGE  BALER  If  you  have  big  hay  acreage 

...  or  do  custom  baling  ...  or  bale  for  shipping  .  .  .  the  baler  for  you  is 
the  Case  “140.”  It  makes  firm,  full-weight  14x18  bales,  twine-tied  to  stay 
tied.  Its  double-plunger  action  gets  slicing  done  before  compression 
starts,  makes  bales  more  uniform,  boosts  capacity.  Its  4-cylinder  air¬ 
cooled  engine  can  be  started  from  tractor  battery.  PTO  drive  is  optional. 


April  16,  1955 
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PIER  FI: 


SYSTEM ! 


Th  is  Outstanding 

BS*B  PERFECTION 
BRAIN  BIN 

Now  Available  with 
The  New 


The  Bin  with  the  Golden  Crown.1 


With 

BS&B  PERFECTION 
You  Con  . . . 

1.  Have  SAFE  On-The- 
Farm  Storage  tn  Less 
Expensive  Steel  Bins. 

2.  Harvest  Eariier  For 
Less  Field  Loss. 

3.  Market  Later  For 
Highest  Prices. 

4.  Improve  Grade  .  .  . 
Reduce  Dockage. 

5.  Have  Convenient, 
Faster  Harvesting, 

6.  Prevent  Crop  Loss  In 
Wet  Years. 

7.  Gain  The  Advantages 
Of  A  Picker  Shelter. 


'AERO-DRY  is  o  trade  mark  of  Block,  Sivclls  &  Bryson,  Inc. 

Now  BS&B  PI-RIMrCTION  -  today’s  top 
quality,  low  priced  grain  bin  with  more 
plus  features  than  any  other — is  available 
with  the  new  PERFECTION  AERO-DRY 
SYSTEM  as  optional  equipment  for  dry¬ 
ing  your  crop  safely  and  efficiently,  with¬ 
out  heat!  With  AERO-DRY  on  the  job  to 
reduce  and  maintain  moisture  content  at 
a  safe  level,  you  can  store  your  crop  in¬ 
definitely  right  on  the  farm  in  BS&B 
PERFECTION  BINS  without  having  to 
“turn”  the  grain — and  with  no  danger  of 
spoilage ! 

ASC  Financing  Is  Readily  Obtainable  On  PERFECTION,  As  Follows: 


PERFECTION  GRAIN  BINS 

PERFECTION  AERO-DRY 

Up  to  80%  Loan 

Up  to  75% .Loan 

Straight  4%  Interest 

Straight  4%  Inte-est 

5  Years  to  Repay 

4  Yecrs  to  Repay 

100%  Tax  Write-Off 

Spread  Over  5  Years 

100%  Tax  Write-Off 

Spread  Over  5  Years 

lack,  Sbvalls  &  Bryson,  inc. 

7500  East  12th  St.  •  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 

Clip  and  send  in  the  Coupon  for  full  information  NOW! 


WflWj 

SAMPLE  op  product 


rm 


Black,  Sivclls  &  Bryson,  Inc.,  Dept.  8-EY4 
7500  East  12th  Street 
Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  PERFECTION 
BINS  and  PERFECTION  AERO-DRY. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  OR  RFD _ . 

CITY _ 


.STATE, 


PLEASE  PRINT 


AROMA  PROMISING  SWEET  RELEASE 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


CUT  TO  PACK  SO  JOYS  INCREASE 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


24 -PAGE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


FREE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S 
BLEND  OP  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA- AGED1  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE 


MAKES  EVERY  PIPE  A  PIPE  OF  PEACE  ! 


JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

OEPT.  P5 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ACRES 


Hi,  folks!  When  you  read  this,  you 
may  be  picking  violets  but,  as  I 
write,  our  farm  is  still  a  sea  of  ice 
and  mud.  With  no  farm  work  possi¬ 
ble.  I*  shall  tell  you  some  stories. 
They  may  be  old  stuff  to  oldtimers, 
but  I  do  have  a  purpose  in  view. 

No  one  knows  how  long  men  have 
kept  cows  but  it  must  be  at  least 
5,000.  years.  During  all  that  time 
until  a  few  years  ago.  there  was  no 
way  of  telling  which  were  the  star 
performers  and  which  were  the  star 
boarders.  Then,  one  day,  a  man 
named  Babcock  decided  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  finding  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  milk.  His  in¬ 
vention  took  the  guesswork  out  of 
dairying  and  made  millions  for  the 
fanners. 

Civilization  began  when  men  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  convert  iron  ore  into 
tools  and  weapons.  Then,  they  moved 
out  of  their  caves  into  the  flat  lands 
and  began  raising  grain.  For  at  least 
4,000  years,  they  cut  their  grain  and 
grass  with  a  sickle.  The  scythe  and 
cradle  are  quite  modern  but  even 
they  are  only  glorified  sickles.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  man  named 
McCormick  decided  there  must  be 
a  better  way.  The  mowing  machine 
he  invented  became  the  granddaddy 


Overselling 

The  robins  are  wonderful  real  es¬ 
tate  birds, 

Extolling  the  country  in  song,  not 
in  words; 

But  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  get 
them 

To  pipe  down  their  paeans  at  four — 
jour  A.  M. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


of  all  our  modern  farm  machinery. 

For  5,000  years,  farmers  took  their 
produce  to  market  with  slow-moving 
oxen  or  horses,  plodding  through 
ankle-deep  dust  or  hub-deep  mud. 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  named 
Ford  decided  that  there  must  be 
some  way  of  making  a  buggy  move 
along  the  road  without  being  pulled 
by  a  horse.  Your  car,  truck,  tractor 
and  paved  roads  are  the  result. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  A  man  named 
Edison  had  to  light  a  kerosene  lamp 
so  that  he  could  see  to  work.  He  de¬ 
cided  that  there  must  be  a  better 
wray  of  lighting  a  room  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  the  electric  bulb  so  common 
now  but  unknown  to  your  grand¬ 
father  when  he  was  young. 

Now?,  we  must  go  back  a  little 
further.  It  was  bitter  cold  that  raw 
evening  in  the  new  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  printer  named  Franklin  sat 
by  the  fireplace  with  his  face  burn¬ 
ing  and  his  back  freezing.  He  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way  of 
heating  a  room  and,  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  world  saw  its  first  cast 
iron  stove.  No  matter  how  fancy 
your  furnace  may  be,  it  dates  back 
to  that  stove.  Those  fancy  kings  and 
queens  you  read  about  in  history 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  a 
warm  house.  They  had  chillblains, 
they  shivered  in  their  boots  and 
died  at  an  early  age  from  consump¬ 
tion. 

For  1,400  years  after  Christ  was 
born  and  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  men  first  made  an  alphabet  and 
learned  to  write,  all  the  literature  of 
the  world  was  handwritten.  Copies 


could  be  had  only  by  handwriting. 
That  included  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  science,  romance  and  adven¬ 
ture.  It  was  common  for  men  to  de¬ 
vote  an  entire  lifetime  to  copying 
the  Bible  on  long  strips  of  specially 
tanned  sheepskin.  Sometimes,  they 
illustrated  the  stories,  and  some  of 
those  manuscripts  are  still  in  exis¬ 
tence.  You  probably  never  will  see 
one  and  you  could  not  buy  one,  no 
matter  how  much  money  you  had. 
Then,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century,  a  young  German  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way  and 
the  result  was  movable  type  and 
printing.  The  first  books  printed 
were  Bibles  and  they  were  so  preci¬ 
ous  that  they  were  bound  in  iron  and 
chained  to  the  pulpits.  You  are 
reading  this  column  now  because  of 
that  invention  and  you  have  at  your 
command  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  In 
those  other  days-,  a  man  who  could 
write  was  considered  highly  edu¬ 
cated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Christ 
ever  wrote  a  word.  It  is  almost  a 
miracle  that  his  sayings  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Note  that,  of  all  the  countless 
millions  who  lived  during  that  5, ,000 
years,  I  have  mentioned  only  six. 
Yet,  where  would  we  be  today  with¬ 
out  the  work  of  their  hands.  Now, 
you  will  understand  when  I  say  that 
if,  during  all  the  time  I  have  been 
writing  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
I  have  inspired  just  one  farm  lad  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  science  of 
growing  things,  then  I  have  not 
labored  in  vain.  Now,  let  us  turn  to 
the  grass  roots. 

Some  years  ago,  an  eastern  college, 
noted  for  being  somewhat  radical, 
came  out  with  the  idea  that  children 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way  in  order  to  develop  strong  per¬ 
sonalities.  Through  its  teacher  di¬ 
vision,  that  idea  spread  rapidly 
throughout  all  the  schools  and  into 
the  homes.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
raising  a  lot  of  almost  unbearable 
brats.  If  you  go  into  a  home  where 
there  are  children,  you  will  be  lucky 
to  find  a  seat  in  the  corner.  If  you 
try  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  you 
need  an  amplifier  and  earphones. 
The  children  rip  and  snort,  screech 
and  yell,  dash  madly  from  room  to 
room,  climb  onto  the  furniture  and 
jump  off.  That,  however,  is  far  more 
true  in  city  homes  than  on  the  farm. 
Farmers  are  too  level-headed  to  be 
carried  away  by  bunk.  There  are  two 
bad  results.  The  children  grow  up 
selfish,  arrogant,  dishonest  and  un¬ 
fitted  to  take  their  places  in  group 
sociology.  Some  of  those  first 
children  are  already  grown  and  the 
result  is  that,  if  you  have  a  business 
deal,  you  have  to  watch  your  step 
or  you  will  get  skinned  out  of  your 
teeth.  I,  by  no  means,  believe  in  too 
much  strictness  or  punishment,  but 
a  child  can  be  influenced  by  precept 
and  example  so  as  to  develop  Into  a 
likable  person.  Modern  life  is  so 
complicated  that  there  is  almost  no 
room  for  the  individual.  He  must 
take  his  place  as  one  of  a  group  and 
he  must  be  able  to  get  along  with 
the  others.  These  modern  children 
will  take  many  a  beating  when  they 
grow  up  before  they  learn  that  les¬ 
son.  We  are  doing  them  an  injury  in¬ 
stead  of  a  kindness.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  entirely  across.  Some 
years  ago,  the  children  existed  only 
for  the  parents  and  our  law  books 
still  say  that  is  true.  Today,  the 
parents  exist  only  for  the  children 
and  have  almost  no  rights  of  their 
own. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Riser 
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Select  a  quality  MYERS  pump 


Myers  "HN”  Ejecto — "City  main”  efficiency  for 
home  or  farm.  Only  one  moving  part  assures 
years  of  quiet  dependability.  Lifetime  lubri¬ 
cation  for  attention-free  performance. 


Myers  1909  AT  —  Completely  self-oiling 
plunger- type  pump.  Economical,  ideal  for 
homes  with  average  pressure  and  capacity 
requirements.  Completely  automatic. 


Myers  V2950  AMT  —  For  top  efficiency  at  ex¬ 
treme  well  depths.  Features  Myers  rugged 
double-gear  construction  for  long,  trouble- 
free  life. 


New  'A-HP  Submersible  Pump — Self-contained  j 
motor  and  pump  unit  installed  deep  in  well,  j 
Whisper-quiet,  completely  automatic.  Re-  { 
quires  no  adjustment  or  attention.  Maximum  i 
water  and  pressure  per  horsepower. 


Ask  your  Myers  dealer 
about  Easy  Budget  Terms 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


SPRAYERS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


, - - - - -  - — - 1 

CDFE  I  A  handy  computer  to  determine 
liiEC  S  how  many  gallons  of  water  per  I 
|  day  and  size  pump  your  home  or  farm  re-  I 
quires.  Send  coupon  to:  The  F.  E.  Mvers  & 
Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-4,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

N  am  e _ 

)  Street _ 


City _ State _ 

I - J 


Hay  Driers'  Meeting  * 


While  cold  air  moved  swiftly  over 
the  frozen  New  Jersey  countryside, 
150  farmers  gathered  late  last  month 
in  the  farm  work  shop  of  the  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture  at  New 
Brunswick  to  consider  the  subject  of 
hot  air  moving  through  green  grass 
next  Summer.  The  Northeastern  Hay 
Drying  Association  held  its  annual 
spring  meeting  and  hay  show  to 
bring  information  to  farmers  and  to 
interest  them  in  artificial  hay  cur- 1 
ing.  After  the  business  meeting,  W. 
H.  Hosterman,  USDA,  told  how  hay 
is  judged.  Declaring  that  the  U.  S. 
annual  hay  crop  is  worth  $2.5  billion, 
he  decried  the  fact  that  25  per  cent 
of  its  feed  value  is  lost  before  it 
reaches  our  livestock.  Alfalfa  should 
be  cut  between  a  tenth  and  quarter 
bloom,  he  said — “you  are  going  to 
lose  a  lot  of  feed  value  if  you  cut 
as  late  as  half  bloom.”  Forty  per 
cent  leaves  and  60  per  cent  stems  is 
the  average  for  U.  S.  No.  1  hay 
grades,  according  to  Hosterman*  but 
he  emphasized  that  “leaves  may  run 
up  to  50  and  60  per  cent”  if  the  crop 


Even  at  tractor  speeds  of  8  m.p.h.  the  exclusive 
5-bar  reel  just  ticks  over  .  .  .  it’s  a  real  leaf-saver! 

“Best  rake  I  ever  owned” 


From  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Francis 
McClure,  Stanley  Gates,  C.  E. 
Zimmerman,  Buryi  Young,  and  David 
Stout  ( l .  to  r.)  showed  high  quality 
artificially-cured  hay  at  the  recent 
Northeastern  Hay  Drying  Assn,  hay 
show  in  Neiv  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

is  cut  early.  He  said  that,  if  cut  be¬ 
fore  bloom,  alfalfa  contains  14  per 
cent  protein;  if  cut  after  bloom,  it 
contains  only  eight  per  cent. 

A  lot  of  good  information  came 
out  of  the  hay-drying  panel  led  by 
William  Martin,  dean  of  the  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture.  In  response 
to  Dean  Martin’s  question,  “How 
much  is  good  hay  worth?”,  Bruce 
Poulton  of  the  college  replied,  “$60 
a  ton  if  dairy  concentrates  are  $80.” 
Citing  a  classic  N.  J.  Station  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  values  of  roughage  and 
grain  feeding,  Poulton  questioned 
why  N.  J.  dairymen  feed  so  much 
grain — a  pound  of  grain  for  each  2.2 
pounds  of  milk  produced — and  said 
that,  when  grain  is  $75  a  ton  and 
milk  $4.50  a  hundredweight,  grain 
should  be  fed  at  no  higher  rate  than 
one-to-six.  Frank  Brown  reported 
that  at  his  Mt.  Ararat  Farm  in  Port 
Deposit,  Md.,  there  has  been  no  ad¬ 
verse  vitamin  D  effect  from  feeding 
barn-dried  hay.  “Artificially-dried 
hay”,  he  said,  “is  as  good  or  better 
than  field-cured  hay.”  James  Bobb, 
said  they  bale  hay  at  Hershey  Farms, 
Pa.,  with  40-50  per  cent  moisture 
at  noon  the  day  following  an  after¬ 
noon  cutting,  i.e.  for  barn  drying  and 
in  good  weather.  Herbert  Muffley, 
Easton,  Pa.,  in  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  he  bales  his  hay,  re¬ 
plied  “to  market  it  in  transportable 
packages.”  Clifford  Conover,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  reported  chopping  second 
and  third  cuttings  for  hay  after  en¬ 
siling  the  first  cutting.  He  said  they 
put  up  chopped  hay  for  barn  drying 
with  only  three  men  whereas,  for 
baled  hay,  it  takes  five. 

The  costs  of  drying  hay  artificially 
with  heated  air  are  for  fuel,  electri¬ 
city,  labor  and  equipment  deprecia¬ 
tion.  At  the  N.  J.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  present  total  cost  is 
about  $5.00  a  ton.  Mr.  Bobb  reported 
costs  of  $2.90  a  ton  for  fuel,  $1.22  for 
electricity  and  $1.28  for  labor  and 
hauling  expense.  Depreciation  of 
buildings  and  equipment  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $4.10  a  ton.  j.  N.  B. 


New  Holland  Rolabar  Rake  with 
exclusive  5-barreel  makes  high-speed 
raking  practical  and  safe! 

'When  minutes  count  in  the  hay- 
field,  you  lose  the  full  advantage  of 
modern  tractor  speeds  if  you  don’t 
have  a  fast  rake  working  with  you. 

New  Holland’s  Rolabar  has  the  speed 
you  need  and  it’s  a  leaf-saver,  too. 
Even  when  the  tractor  is  going  8  m.p.h., 
the  5 -bar  Rolabar  reel  just  ticks  over 
.  .  .  handling  hay  gently  .  .  .  moving  it 
from  swath  to  windrow  with  half  the 
forward  motion  of  ordinary  side  rakes. 

Result?  You  can  build  fluffy,  quick¬ 
drying  windrows  in  up  to  half  the  time 
without  shattering  the  protein-bearing 
leaves  and  blossoms.  Windrows  are 
straight  and  even,  you  can  harvest 
faster,  pick  up  cleaner. 

Your  New  Holland  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  advanced  features 
of  this  quiet-running  rake.  He’s  your 
grassland  information  center.  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Sperry  Corp. 


“I’d  like  to  report  to  you  on  my 

New  Holland  Rolabar  Rake,” 
says  Charles  Silvis  of  Silvis  F arms, 
Inc.  “In  the  last  two  years  we 
made  about  600  acres  of  hay, 
most  of  it  raked  at  speeds  above 
7  m.p.h.,  and  didn’t  break  one 
tooth.  We  never  used  a  rake  that 
made  fluffier  windrows,  and  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  hay  is 
there’s  plenty  of  power  from  the 
ground-drive  wheels.  I  feel  it’s 
the  best  rake  I  ever  owned.” 


FOR  FREE  CATALOG  describing 
the  New  Holland  Rolabar 
Rake,  write:  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  1204  Elm  St., 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Directgrounddrive  through 
an  enclosed  gearbox  takes 
the  place  of  belts  and 
chains.  Ground  speed  al¬ 
ways  matches  reel  speed. 
You  get  smooth,  almost 
soundless  operation  even  on 

the  roughest  ground _ less 

time  and  money  spent  on 
maintenance  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  extra  years  of 
troublefree  machine  life. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  «  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus,  O. 
Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Syracuse  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Must  the  Farmer  Always  Pay? 

EAR-INGS  are  now  held  in  Washington  to 
consider  programs  designed  to  handle  the 
alleged  dairy  surpluses. 

Briefly,  the  two  ideas  receiving  the  most 
consideration  propose  the  establishment  of 
boards  to  spend  farmers’  money.  One  contem¬ 
plates  a  $40,000,000  fund,  contributed  by 
farmers  out  of  their  milk  checks  at  the  rate  of 
four  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  to  promote  the 
sale  of  dairy  products.  It  is  offered  by  the 
cheese  and  butter  manufacturers  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  program  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association.  The  second  measure  sets  up  a 
dairy  stabilization  board,  financed  at  the  start 
by  a  government  subsidy  of  $500,000,000, 
which  would  buy  surplus  dairy  products  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  stabilized  milk  price  to 
producers.  The  cost  of  operating  such  a 
stabilization  program  shall  be  paid  wholly  by 
producers. 

Why  it  is  that  farmers  are  always  supposed 
to  pay  —  assuming  they  can  pay  at  all  —  to 
bale  someone  else  out  of  a  situation  for  which 
that  someone  else,  not  they,  is  responsible,  has 
always  been  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  the 
milk  dealers,  not  the  producers,  who  elect  to 
manufacture  milk  products,  and  it  is  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  constantly  encouraging  producers 
to  supply  them  with  as  much  milk  as  possible. 
Why,  therefore,  should  producers  be  asked  to 
guarantee  a  profit  to  those  who  divert  milk 
from  its  most  logical  and  most  nutritional 
channels — fluid  sales — into  the  manufacturing 
channels  that  are  already  overloaded  because 
the  dealers  choose  to  overload  them?. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  dairy 
farmer  is  barred  from  the  field  of  milk  distri¬ 
bution  by  those  who  want  that  field  for  them¬ 
selves  alone,  and  that  therefore  the  farmer  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  an  oversupply  of 
certain  types  of  milk  products.  Why,  then, 
would  it  not  be  more  logical  to  penalize  the 
dealers  for  the  sins  of  their  own  making,  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  a  further  load  on  the 
shoulders  of  innocent  parties? 


Mr.  Harriman:  Why  and  Why  Not? 

IN  spite  of  all  the  hopes  for  constructive 
farm  action,  the  1955  legislative  session  at 
Albany  adjourned  with  a  record  of  no  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  field  of  milk.  The  most  dis¬ 
appointing  aspect  of  the  past  three  months  was 
the  tapering  off  of  the  new  administration’s 
professed  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
signed  by  Governor  Harriman  was  the  resolu¬ 
tion  extending  the  life  of  the  Erwin  Commis¬ 
sion  for  one  more  year  with  another  $50,000 
appropriation.  He  was  ill  advised  in  this  action; 
not  because  the  resolution  is  an  anti-farmer 
measure,  but  because  the  Commission  is,  at 
best,  a  do-nothing  body,  because  it  involves  a 
useless  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  carries  with  it  the  distinct  odor  of 
a  political  deal.  Yet  Governor  Harriman,  who 
owes  so  much  to  the  farm  vote  and  has  ac¬ 


knowledged  that  debt,  signed  the  measure. 
Farmers  would  like  to  know  why. 

And  farmers  would  also  like  to  know  why 
several  other  actions  were  not  taken.  Neither 
Mr.  Harriman  nor  his  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  evidenced  the  slightest  interest  in,  or 
gave  any  support  to,  bills  that  would  have  been 
of  some  benefit  to  dairy  farmers.  The  gallon 
jug  bill  died  in  committee,  the  monopoly¬ 
breeding  licensing  laws  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  breeding  evil  and  dealer  domination,  and 
the  farmer  will  still  be  allowed  to  sell  only  100 
quarts  of  his  own  milk  a  day  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers.  The  energetic  steps  first  taken  by  the  new 
administration  in  the  Syracuse  milk  hearing 
have  been  hurriedly  retracted,  and  the  pledges 
made  for  an  investigation  of  milk  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  seem  to  have  quietly  been 
shelved.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  any  program,  or  even  suggestion,  on  how  to 
meet  the  serious  May  1  drop  in  milk  prices, 
other  than  to  wait,  hopefully  but  helplessly,  on 
Washington's  decision  on  the  milk  hearing. 
All  that  is  promised  by  the  Governor’s  new 
consumer  counsel  is  a  study  of  the  fluid  milk 
price  spread  —  which  we  have  already  had, 
which  will  prove  nothing  at  all,  and  which 
nobody  wants.  Even  the  new  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Javits.  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  mark 
for  himself  as  the  only  Republican  now  in  the 
State  administration,  has  contented  himself 
with  one  or  two  newspaper  headlines. 

It  is  as  if  everyone  had  started  out  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  to  do  something 
for  the  dairy  farmer,  but  was  led  to  believe,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  that  milk  is  something  that 
the  “wise”  man  avoids  deliberately. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  salutary — in  every 
respect  —  if  the  new  Governor  exercised  a 
little  less  political  “wisdom”,  and  a  little  more 
human  understanding. 


It  All  Depends 

AFTER  espousing  flexible  price  supports 
vigorously  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  now  criticizes  options 
offered  in  the  coming  wheat  referendum  as 
not  realistic.  Whether  or  not  farmers  vote  for 
marketing  quotas,  they  will  be  limited  in  1956 
to  55  million  acres  of  wheat.  If  they  approve 
the  quotas,  they  will  have  price  supports  from 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  parity;  if  they  disapprove, 
the  price  support  will  be  no  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  parity.  According  to  the  bureau’s  presi¬ 
dent,  “the  only  alternative  to  marketing  quotas 
is  no  price-support  program  at  all.” 

The  bureau  now  recommends  both  higher 
acreage  allotments  and  higher  price  supports 
should  the  farmers  disapprove  the  marketing 
quotas.  How  this  accords  with  the  bureau’s 
policy  and  principle  is  hard  to  see.  Northeast 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  may  well  wonder 
whose  interest  their  lobbyists  have  at  heart  as 
they  foresee  higher  prices  for  increased 
supplies  of  grains  another  year. 

Those  Famous  Fancy  Farms 

OW  that  farmers  have  just  finished  figur¬ 
ing  out  their  income  taxes,  they  might  be 
wondering  whether  others  have  given  as  fully 
as  they  have.  Doubts  might  well  be  raised  that 
the  so-called  fancy  farms  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  tax  revenues  as  they  have  to  the 
burden  of  farm  surpluses. 

Fancy  farms  are  often  tax-loss  operations. 
Owned  and  operated  by  persons  with  major 
income  from  non-farm  enterprises,  these  farms 
compete  at  the  markets,  attract  labor  at  higher 
than  prevailing  wages,  and  often  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  lead  where  they  should  better  follow. 
The  number  of  week-end  farmers  who  lose 
money  on  their  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening  their  total  tax  load  is  difficult  to 
determine;  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
can  supply  no  figures.  Surely  someone  is  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
country’s  tax  loss  in  this  regard,  and  the  true 
farmer’s  sufferance.  Why  is  it  not  done? 

There  are,  of  course,  some  good  arguments 
for  fancy  farms.  They  do  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  nation's  land  and  building  values. 
They  may  often  add  quality  to  our  herds  and 
flocks;  their  product  may  have  value  in  times 
of  war,  pestilence  or  disease.  But  why  should 
true  farmers,  particularly  in  times  of  abundant 


feed,  food  and  fiber,  be  forced  to  compete  with 
these  fancy  farms  that  produce  at  a  deliberate 
loss? 

It  is  not  fair  that  the  tax  laws  should  pro¬ 
tect  pleasure-seeking  farmers  from  paying  the 
full  tax  on  their  non-farm  incomes.  The  laws 
should  be  carefully  re-examined  so  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  deliberate  farm  losses  as  deductions  from 
other  income.  The  farmer  has  enough  compe¬ 
tition  from  weather,  prices  and  natural 
enemies  than  to  have  the  government  en¬ 
courage  more  from  fancy  farmers  who,  in 
addition,  find  it  profitable  to  avoid  legitimate 
taxes  on  their  primary  income. 


More  Pigs  Need  More  Care 

TF  the  spring  pig  crop  is  five  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  as  farmers  have  indi¬ 
cated  it  will  be,  there  is  going  to  be  more  pork 
on  the  markets  late  this  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  Fall  pig  farrowings  were  14  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  they  have  al¬ 
ready  had  an  effect  of  lowering  market  prices. 
More  pigs  mean  plenty  of  available  pork  for 
consumers,  but  probably  at  less  gross  return 
for  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  can  maintain  his  net  return, 
though,  by  many  good  practices  which  save 
feed  and  labor.  The  use  of  modern  mechanical 
creep  feeders  to  get  the  pigs  started,  and  then 
self-feeders  to  bring  them  to  market  weights  at 
pasture  or  in  feed  lot,  unquestionably  saves 
the  time  of  hand  feeding.  Furthermore,  it 
saves  the  feed  that  is  frequently  wasted  in 
open  hoppers  and  their  daily  filling. 

Some  of  the  new  antibiotics  and  additives 
in  the  feed  can  make  gains  more  efficient.  A 
farmer  should  consult  with  his  miller  or  feed 
dealer  about  them,  or  consider  adding  them 
directly  to  his  own  mixes.  They  are  usually 
available  in  special  feeding  mixtures. 

Pasture  can  save  on  feed  and  also  provide 
the  swine  with  highest  quality  protein,  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins.  While  pigs  are  on  pasture, 
it  should  be  remembered  to  provide  clear  and 
fresh  water  for  them.  Automatic  water  bowls 
can  save  time  and  best  provide  ready  water 
for  the  pigs. 

The  hog  producer  has  available  to  him  al¬ 
most  as  great  advances  in  feeding  as  does  the 
poultryman,  and  almost  as  many  advantages  in 
equipment  as  the  dairy  farmer.  With  the  im¬ 
provements  in  feeding  and  equipment —  to  say 
nothing  of  improved  breeding — he  should  be 
able,  despite  increased  pig  numbers  this  year, 
to  produce  hogs  of  high  market  quality  at  a 
profit. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  been  a  Rural  New  Yorker  subscriber 
since  1947  and  an  ardent  reader  of  your  column, 
“What  Farmers  Say.”  Now  I  have  something  to 
add  myself. 

What  we  men  in  agriculture  need  is  our  own 
political  party.  We  must  break  away  from  the 
old  gang  that  is  been  giving  us  the  run-around, 
be  it  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans.  We  could 
still  cooperate  with  them  on  certain  issues,  but 
no  longer  should  we  rely  on  these  gi'oups  to 
represent  us  in  Washington  or  anywhere  else. 
The  so-called  leaders  of  agriculture  are  not  get¬ 
ting  us  anywhere  either. 

Now,  with  production  costs  rising  all  the  time, 
we  must  not  wait  any  longer  and  pin  our  hopes 
on  promises.  We  must  act  now!  e.k. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.1’  —  Matthew 
21:22. 

New  York  State  celebrates  Maple  Products 
Week  April  18-25  after  a  sucessful  season  in 
which  4,000  farmers  tapped  two  million  trees  for 
400,000  gallons  of  maple  syrup. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  will  present  a 
tribute  to  modern  American  farm  life  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  drama,  “How  to  Raise  a  Boy”,  on  its  ABC- 
TV  network  at  7:30  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  26. 
Local  northeast  stations  will  present  the  play  at 
various  dates  up  to  May  10. 

The  10th  annual  observance  of  Soil  Stewardship 
Sunday  is  being  planned  in  many  churches  for 
May  15.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  League  City, 
Texas,  from  which  program  assistance  may  be 
obtained. 
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A  whole  new  fleet  of  all-new  haulers,  ready  for  your  job  right  now  5 


Altogether  new!  New  models  .  .  .  more  models  .  .  .  higher  G.V.W.! 
There’s  a  handsome  new  Chevrolet  truck  for  your  farm  hauling  job! 


Here’s  what  happens  when  America’s 
leading  truck  builder  pulls  out  all 
the  stops!  Here  are  trucks  that,  are 
new  from  the  drawing  board  out! 

NEW  STYLING  IN  TRUCKS 

Fleet,  functional  styling  that  fits  your 
job!  For  the  first  time  in  any  truck 
line,  two  distinctly  different  styling 
treatments  are  offered — one  in  light- 
duty  and  medium-duty  models, 
another  in  heavy-duty  models.  You’ll 
take  pride  in  the  modern,  efficient 
appearance  of  your  handsome  New 
Chevrolet  Task-Force  truck. 

A  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  DRIVER 

The  completely  new  Flite-Ride  cab  is 


everything  a  driver  could  wish  for, 
from  its  big  Sweep-Sight  windshield 
to  its  concealed  Safety  Step  that 
keeps  clear  of  mud  or  snow! 

6  NEW  "HIGH  VOLTAGE”  ENGINES 

With  a  new  12- volt  electrical  system 
for  quicker,  surer  cold-weather  start¬ 
ing,  increased  generator  capacity  and 
finer  engine  performance — plus  a  long 
list  of  other  advances.  They’re  the 
smoothest,  quietest,  most  powerful 
Chevrolet  truck  engines  ever  built! 

AND  MUCH  MORE  THAT’S  NEW 

Like  the  smoother,  load-steady  ride 
.  .  .  new  High-Level  ventilation  .  .  . 
tubeless  tires,  standard  on  }4-ton 


i 

models  .  .  .  Power  Brakes*  for  all 
models,  standard  in  2-ton  models  .  .  . 
new  18,000  lbs.  max.  G.V.W.  in  2-ton 
models.  And  there’s  a  new,  wider 
choice  of  transmissions,  including  new 
gas-saving  Overdrive*  and  Truck 
Hydra-Matic*.  New  Chevrolet  Power 
Steering*  available,  too. 

See  the  newest  things  in  trucks  at 
your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  now — new 
Chevrolet  Task-Force  trucks!  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost.  Overdrive  available 
on  }'2-ton  models,  Hydra-Matic  on  Mjr-,  %- 
and  1-ton  models. 


All-pelleted  dairy  rations  for  greater  palatability  .  .  . 
plus  all  these  other  important  benefits: 


1.  No  waste. 

Mangers  stay  clean  ...  do  not  become  sticky  .  .  .  cows 
clean  up  all  the  feed  when  in  Pel-Et  form. 

2.  Free  flowing. 

Pel-Ets  discharge  readily  from  bins  and  chutes,  are 
easy  to  handle  in  bags  or  bulk,  easy  to  feed. 

3.  Eating  time  is  less. 

This  is  of  special  importance  in  milking  parlors. 


4.  No  separation  of  ingredients. 

Each  Pel-Et  is  complete  .  .  .  contains  all  the  needed 
nutrients. 


5.  Cows  relish  them. 

...  do  not  go  off  feed.  They  keep  eating  Pel-Ets  ...  even 
on  lush  pasture  .  .  .  get  needed  nutrition  for  sustained 
high  production. 


NOTE:  Beacon  Dairy  Pel-Ets  carry  the  same  molasses 
content  as  the  same  feed  in  unpelleted  form. 

We  recommend  Beacon  " 14”  Test  Cow  Pel-Ets  and 
Auburn  " 14 ”  Pel-Ets  for  pasture  feeding  now.  Ask 
your  Beacon  dealer,  or  drop  a  postcard  to  Cayuga  and 
say  "Have  the  Beacon  man  call.' 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Va.  and  W.  Va. 


BEACON 


Pel-Ets 

ALL-PELLETED 

_ _ DAIRY  RATIONS 

THE  BEACON  MULING  CO.  INC.  CAYUGA  2,  N.  Y. — YORK,  PENNA  — LAUREL,  DEL— EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  PRODUCT)  ® 

ORDER  NOW  i 


No  Fitting  Required  I 

Discover  amazing  new  eomiort 
and  relief!  Absolute  hernia  pro¬ 
tection  without  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Soft,  comfortable,  light. 
Flat  foam  rubber  pad.  Wash¬ 
able.  For  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Over  M  million  grateful 
users.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Postpaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Tear 
out  and  mail  now ! 

PIPER  BRe'TE  CO. 

Dept.  RY-S5 

811  Wyandotte  K.  C.  5,  Mo. 

□  Right  Oiud  ivito — ,  _ 

□  Left  Side  lower  abdomen : 

□  Double  _ 


□  Money  Order  □  Check  end  □  COD 


Name. 


k. 


Address- 
City _ 


State- 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

1955  Models  Now  Available 

Two  1954  Chevrolet’s  —  ’54  Passen¬ 
ger  On  Hand.  Largest  Supply  of 
New  and  Used  in  the  East. 

Call:  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Transit  Sales  &  Service, 
Inc.,  23  SOUTH  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN.  Tel:  3-4437 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 


motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  Cs 
rust  or  clog!  Ppaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLI  AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Success  with  Sheep  in  Vermont 

In  and  about  the  Green  Mountains 
is  a  golden  heritage  threading  down 
to  sheep  from  the  last  century . 


OME  years  ago,  driving  from 
New  York  to  our  home 
in  Vermont,  I  came  upon 
a  small  enclosure  near  the 
road  where  six  sheep  were 
trying  to  graze  the  bare 
turf.  Some  obscure  im¬ 
pulse  made  me  stop.  My  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  sheep  had  been  very 
limited,  but  I  descended  and  ex¬ 
amined  them  with  interest. 

A  woman  emerged  from  the  house. 
I  remarked  casually  to  her,  “Are 
these  sheep  for  sale?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
are,”  she  replied.  “I  heard  my  son 
say  this  morning  that  he  needed  all 
his  pasture  now  for  his  new  Jersey 
heifers.” 

“I’d  like  to  buy  them,”  I  found  my¬ 
self  suddenly  saying.  And  thus  casu¬ 
ally  was  born  my  sheep  farm  in 
Brattleboro. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  casual 
about  the  reception  and  initial  care 


A.  M.  Wettach 


A  Cheviot  ewe  looks  out  at  the 
American  world  of  sheep  and  sees 
a  favorable  prospect,  perhaps  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Vermont  which  ivas  once 
one  of  the  great  sheep  regions  of 
the  earth. 

of  my  small  flock,  which  comprised 
one  purebred  Southdown  ram,  two 
purebred  and  two  grade  ewes,  and 
an  old  “gummer”  thrown  in  free  of 
charge,  because  “she  probably  will 
not  live  the  year  out.”  On  being  de¬ 
livered  from  the  truck  into  my  good 
pasture,  they  fell  to  work  on  the 
grass  without  moving  a  step  from 
where  they  landed.  It  was  obvious 
that  they  were  most  appreciative  of 
their  new  home  and  very  happy 
from  the  start.  I  immediately  bought 
all  the  books  I  could  find  on  the 
breeding  and  care  of  sheep,  and 
plunged  at  once  into  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  study  I  have  ever  pursued. 
And  the  study  was  supplemented  by 
fascinating  practical  work  in  the 
fields  and  lambing  penns.  All  in  all, 
it  has  been  the  most  absorbing,  the 
most  rewarding,  and — at  times — the 
most  frustrating  experience  of  my 
life. 


Learning  the  Ways  of  Sheep 


Gradually  learning  the  ways  of 
sheep,  I  bought  an  additional  field 
here,  a  hilltop  there,  until,  at 
present,  my  fat  flocks  roam  over  100 
acres  of  rolling  slopes,  rocky  ledgy 
land  in  some  places,  green  and  lush 
in  others,  and  watered  by  small 
brooks  and  an  occasional  pond.  The 
difficult  and  uneven  hills  of  Vermont 
are  a  natural  paradise  for  sheep, 
needing  only  the  protective  eye  of 
the  shepherd  to  make  and  keep  it 
perfect.  Incidentally,  the  “old  gum¬ 
mer”  revived  on  the  new  pasture  to 
lead  the  flock  with  canny  intelli¬ 


gence  and  produced  three  sets  of 
husky  twin  lambs  before  she  went 
to  her  well-earned  reward  four 
years  later! 

The  first  requisite  in  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  stout  wire  fence,  not  so 
much  to  keep  the  sheep  in  as  to  keep 
dogs  and  other  intruders  out.  Sheep 
are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  even 
a  playful  small  dog  and,  having  teeth 
only  on  the  lower  jaw  and  no  other 
means  of  defense,  they  can  only  run 
until  they  fall  exhausted,  and  die 
from  heart  failure  or  nervous  col¬ 
lapse.  On  the  other  hand,  they  soon 
develop  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
security  under  the  care  of  a  good 
sheep  man,  and  they  stroll  about  the 
pastures  with  a  repose  and  dignity 
that  somehow  typifies  something 
we  humans  have  lost  in  a  mad  world. 

Economic  Standpoint 

From  an  economic  standpoint, 
sheep  are  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant.  Besides  the  obvious  returns 
from  fleece  and  mutton  (and  from 
soap),  there  is  an  inestimable  up¬ 
grading  of  the  land  they  work,  from 
which,  after  a  few  years,  90  per  cent 
of  all  weeds — including  poison  ivy — 
seem  to  disappear.  The  fields  are  fer¬ 
tilized  the  natural  way,  without  man¬ 
hours  of  labor;  and  they  gradually 
assume  a  lovely  aspect,  while  sup¬ 
porting  a  sizeable  flock.  The  tech¬ 
nique  we  follow  is  to  use  the  fields 
in  rotation,  first  cutting  the  hay  and 
then  following  with  the  flocks  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  on 
each  field.  In  late  Summer,  we  close 
the  gates  and  turn  our  sheep  onto 
the  lawn,  where  they  perform  a 
beautiful  job  as  lawn  mowers.  The 
hay,  in  conjunction  with  three  or 
four  acres  of  corn  ensiled  in  late 
Summer,  plus  a  ration  of  oats  and 
grain  just  before  and  after  lambing, 
seems  to  carry  us  very  satisfactorily 
through  the  four  or  five  months  of 
severe  Winter,  when  the  sheep  can 
no  longer  find  natural  grazing. 

Otherwise,  they  are  entirely  self- 
supporting.  We  breed  our  flocks  for 
early  lambing  in  January,  February, 
and  early  March,  when  there  are  no 
other  farm  jobs  possible.  They  are 
sheared,  wormed  and  dipped,  and 
their  toe-nails  pared  in  May;  then 
they  are  turned  out  and  take  excel¬ 
lent  care  of  themselves  until  the 
^following  Winter.  The  only  addition 
we  make  to  their  natural  grazing 
is  a  box  of  salt  in  every  field,  with 
a  one-tenth  mixture  of  phenothiazine 
to  control  internal  parasites.  They 
have  access  always  to  clean  water 
and  protection  from  the  sun.  There 
are  trace  minerals  that  can  be  added 
to  their  feed,  but  our  Vermont  soil 
seems  to  have  virtually  no  mineral 
deficiency,  not  even  the  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  lack  of  cobalt. 

Housing  Requirements 

The  housing  requirements  are  the 
simplest  possible.  Most  of  the  year 
the  sheep  are  free  to  move  about  the 
fields  and  sleep  in  the  open,  as  they 
prefer  to  do  even  in  deep  snow. 
However,  they  should  have  access  to 
shelter  from  the  direct  sun  in 
Summer,  a  grove'  of  trees,  or  a  few 
branches  or  boards  supported  on 
posts.  If  they  lamb  in  Winter,  they 
must  have  shelter  and  protection 
from  wind  and  storm.  A  large  empty 
barn  with  wide  sliding  doors,  and 
completely  tight  from  the  wind  on 
three  sides,  is  ideal.  It  must  be  well 
ventilated,  but  free  of  drafts.  Most 
ewes  will  lamb  without  assistance 
and  take  good  care  of  their  lambs 
immediately,  especially  after  their 
second  lambing.  But-  the  ewe  may 
need  assistance  if  the  lamb  is  very 
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200  REG.  POLLED  &  HORNED 

HEREFORD 

DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  12:30  P.  M. 
E.  MILLSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

(8  miles  west  of  New  Brunswick) 

10  Bulls  including  the  proven  herd  sire, 
E.  E.  R.  VICTOR  TONE  12th, 

100  COWS  and  CALVES  —  50  HEIFERS 


Write  for  Cata log 

JOHN  W.  METTLER,  Jr. 

EAST  MILLSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

WE  CONSIGN  ONE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFER 
bred  to  soil  of  Homenlace  Eiltenntere  999-33  and 
one  t  pen  heifer  to  ITHACA  SALE  APRIL  16, 
Both  Sired  by  Son  of  International  Champ'd!. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS.  HEW  YORK 

Reg.  Aberdeen  Angus 

BULLS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFEr’s,  COWS 
Popular  Blood  ines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 
CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 

V A LAT I E.  N,  V. _ Phone :  Chatham  2649 1 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
HEIFERS  and  BRED  COWS 
Some  with  calf  at  side.  SV  and  CMR  bloodlines. 
SOUTHWOOD  FARMS, 

CLARKSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  Phone  PO  8-2191 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  with  calf  at  side,  also  one 
two-year-old  bull.  CARL  PA  FFENDORF, 

R.  D.  4,  TROY,  PA.  Phone  Troy  351  R-3 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Bred  Heifers  and  cows,  some  will)  Zato  Heir  calf  at 
side.  Reasonably  priced.  Zato  boll  calves.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  accredited  herd.  WINDROW  FARM, 

Mocrestcwn,  New  Jersey  Phone:  Moorestown  9-1  1 24 
HEREFORDS:  9  Registered  Bred  Heifers.  Also 
open  heifers  and  cows  with  calves  and  bulls.  Accredited 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 

OFFERING:  YEARLINGS,  4  POLLED  HEIFERS 
Polled  Bull.  Horned  Bull.  Fully  tested  and  correct  type 
and  breeding.  Raise  ,  Registered  Herefords  and  live 
longer,  L.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  H  ER  E  FOR  DS  —  You  wi  I  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  i  nbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS. 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office.  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING,  _PHONE  4-0359 

For  Sale:  Top  Young  Bulls  Straight  Island  Breeding, 
dams  excellent  gold  medal,  maternal  sisters  are  excel¬ 
lent  medal  cows.  Harry  Hartford,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
REG.  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL  2  YEARS  OLD 
LEROY  F.  JEWETT, _ CHAFFEE,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshen  ng  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding  — -  Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vacc  nated  —  Accred. ted  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  “FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled.  Bull  Carves,  Yearling-Beauties.  O. 
HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  BROOK  FARMS 

ANNUAL  HEIFER  SALE 

MONDAY,  MAY  2nd  11:00  A.  M. 
CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

At  the  farm  located  4  miles  south  of 
Cazenovia  and  Route  20  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.  20  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Watch  for  Signs. 

90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

77  First  Calf  Heifers  Bred  for  fall  —  10  j 
Fresh  and  Close  Springers  —  3  Service 

Sires  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days.  | 
Nearly  all  Eang's  Vaccinated  for  Preg.  | 
50  Heifers  sell  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  dams  : 
with  records  up  to  765  lbs.  fat,  2v),260  m.lk. 

RE  SURE  YOU  ATTEND  THIS 
GIANT  HEIEER  SALE  EVENT 

Lunch  Available  —  Catalogs  —  Under  Cover  I 
Credit  arrangements  can  be  made  with  ; 
E.  J.  Keane  of  Merchants  Bank  of  Syracuse.  ! 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  INC. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneers,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  BROOK  FARMS 
HAROLD  B.  LEE,  Owner,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


*"*■  MIKING  SHORTHORNS 
fo,  GREATER  PROMTS! 

With  economic  conditions  tighten¬ 
ing  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put  money 
in  the  bank  for  years  and  years. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  They've  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and  their  Grandparents 
before  them!  That’s  because  they  are  the  most  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  breed  in  existence.  They  convert  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage  into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  most 
economically.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG,  STRONG. 
RT'GGED.  You  get  4 rc  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value 
of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  power 
plus  greater  saleability  of  calves  means  greater  security 
under  ANY  world  conditions.  Subscribe  to  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL  now!  Published 
monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six  months.  $2.00  for 
full  year.  $5.00  for  three  years.  Send  money 
TODAY'  or  write  for  FREE  facts! 


FREE 

FACTS 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 

Livestock  for  Sale 

AT  ONE  OF  OHIO'S  LARGEST  STOCKER 
AND  FEEDER  SET-UPS  IN  THE  STATE. 


- ■  «  ....-s.— =55g55r- 

*  *  THE  20th  NORTHEASTERN  *  A 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  SHOW  &  SALE 

at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Show  9:00  A.  M.  E.  S.  T 


Sale  1:00  P.  M.  E.S.T. 


Saturday,  April  23rd,  1955 

10  BOLLS 

27  BRED  HEIFERS 

26  OPEN  HEIFERS 

The  Bulls  are  extremely  well  bred,  all  sired  by  Nationally  known 
bulls,  many  by  International  Champions  and  all  ready  for  service 
this  year.  Each  selected  for  his  individual  quality; 

The  Bred  Females  are  a  Quality  group  very  carefully  selected  for 
their  potential  as  foundation  Brood  Matrons,  mated  now  to  outstand¬ 
ing  Sires. 

The  Open  Heifers  are  also  of  high  quality,  many  of  Show  Type, 
sired  bv  some  of  the  greatest  sires  in  the  Northeastern  Area. 

Many  outstanding  herds  have  been  founded  from  purchases  made 
at  this  Annual  event.  Come  early,  watch  Jim  Ironsides  place  the 
cattle;  this  should  help  in  making  your  selections. 

Remember  —  There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Quality! 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  — 

MIKE  PANGBURN,  President 
Eost  Aurora,.  New  York 


SHEEP 


CHEVIOTS 


YEARLING  EWES  and  EWES  with  LAMBS  at  side. 

Registered  and  Grade  Stock.  Write  ftr  Prices. 
MORNINGSIDE_FARM.  R.  D.  2,  TROY,  PENNA. 
REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES:  A.  F. Straub, 
Shadyside  Road.  Ramsey.  N.  J.  Phene  RA  9-0124 

_ SWINE _ 

•  YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAM  Pit  LIT  AND  PRICES. 

W  E  RFASONFR  f,  SON  RIOT  Watertown.  N.V. 

Registered  Yorkshires 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD 

Selected  Unrelated  Pairs.  Canadian  Bred 
BOAP.  PIGS  —  READY  MAY  1st 
CHAS.  A.  SLATER 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  SN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  M  D. 


After  20  years  of  experience  in  buy¬ 
ing  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  anything  in  the  beef- 
cattle  line  you  want,  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus,  or  Shorthorns,  Steers 
and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  carloads  whichever  you 
may  w.ant.  We  have  offices  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Denver  to  furnish 
you  with  either  Northwest  or  South¬ 
west  cattle  whichever  you  men  de¬ 
sire.  Take  advantage  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle 
on  hand  at  all  times. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50:  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 
MAPLEHUliST  DU  ROCS:  Anri)  Pigs.  Either  Sex'. 
RUSSELL  F,  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NY. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54  or  62 

DOGS 

REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattie,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

I^BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 

Boxers  •  Soxors 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATiSFY  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AYRSHIRE  SALE 
SATURDAY.  APRIL  30  at  11:00  A.  M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

14  COWS  —  27  BRED  HEIFERS  —  I  YEAR¬ 
LING  —  II  HEIFER  CALVES  —  6  BULLS 
The  BULLS  include  a  top  Scottish-bred  yearling; 
a  yearling  full  brother  to  last  year’s  $3100  Top 
heifer;  a  son  of  the  Breed  s  highest-record  Jr. 
2-yr.-old  and  a  son  of  the  Breed’s  highest  Ap¬ 
proved  sire.  Dams  of  all  bu  Is  avg.  13.446  M 
4.2%  571  F.  Act,  twe-time  milk  ng,  305-day 

records.  Among  the  HEIFER  CALVES  are  3  from 
dams  with  over  700  lbs.  fat,  including  one  whose 
dam  is  the  Breed  s  highcst-record  Sr.  2-yr.-old. 
The  COWS  are  young,  fresh  or  due  with  second 
calf  and  have  good  records.  The  BRED  HEIFERS 
are  a  great  lot.  Many  due  ear.y  in  the  fall.  Dams’ 
records  avg.  12279  M  4.1%  505  F.  Actual,  2-time, 
305  days.  A  lot  are  by  Approved  sires;  7  from 
Approved  dams.  HEALTH:  All  .T.B.  Accred.. 
Bangs  Certified,  Majority  Calf.  Vacc.  All  tested 
within  30  days.  Eligible  for  any  state.  For 
Catalog  write:  TOM  WHITTAKER, 

SALE  MANAGER.  BRANDON.  VERMONT 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Serv’ce  Age  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS.  Either  Sex. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STE  W  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


WIESTS  DUROCS 


Offers  For  Sale  Meat  Tyne:  All  Ages,  Ail  Sex. 
The  Home  of  the  RA  Grand  Champion 
Durocs  Since  1914 

CHAS  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Tel.  45-Y 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  White,  Yorkshire-Chester  cross,  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross:  6-7-8  weeks  old.  S 1 0- $  I  I  -  $  I  2  each. 
J  will  ship  express.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination 
$1.00  a  piece  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH. 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  Tel:  1588-M 

Young  Berkshire  Boars 

The  Kind  Who  Sire  the  Packers  Favorites 
Immediate  Shipment 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups  SSlrU"" 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Cbamoionshlp  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOlLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


YR5HIRE  DISPERSAL 


165  HEAD  at  VISTA  GRANDE 

MAY  9  &.  10,  at  CROPSEYVILLE,  N.  Y. 
FARM  8  Mi.  East  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  along  Rt.  2 

79  COWS  —  26  BRED  HEIFERS  —  25  YEAR¬ 
LINGS  —  23  HEIFER  CALVES  —  2 

APPROVED  SIRES  —  10  other  BULLS 

Sale  includes  3  National  Class  Leaders,  each 
with  over  800  lbs.  F.  and  their  14  progeny:  40 
Cows  with  over  400  lbs.  F.;  7  Cows  classified 
‘Excellent’,  26  ‘Very  Good’;  60  daughters  of  Ap¬ 
proved  sires  (2!  by  Neshaminy  Preferred,  the 
Breed's  Greatest  Approved  Sire);  7-yr.-oid  App. 
sire  whose  daus.  avg.:  531  F.;  son  of  Preferred’ 
with  a  daughter  heading  for  a  Glass  Leading 
record  and  dozens  of  ‘‘Greats.” 

—  50  TOP  POLLS  — 

All  agss.  Cows  have  up  to  16508  M.  Dams  of 
heifers  have  up  to  722  F.  Yearling  hub's  dam 
made  751  F.  HEALTH:  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accred. 
Calf.  Vacc.  Tested  within  30  days.  Eligible  for 
any  state.  For  Catalogs  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Fourteenth  Annual 

SHOWS  SALE 

APRIL  30,  1955 

CORNELL  JUDGING  PAVIUON 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

★  ★  * 

Show  10:00  A.  M.  D..  S.  1. 

Sale  1:00  P.  M.  D.  S.  T. 

57  HEIFERS 
.  7  BULLS 

BOTH  POLLED  AND  HORNED 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  RESERVATIONS  CONTACT 
R'GBT.  J.  GENERAUX,  Sale  Manager  • 
CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y,  Phone  Stanley  6J-Y-2I 


RABBITS 


— — TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered - 

10  wks.  old.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON,  DELA. 

TOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 
for  prices  and  information.  LOCUST  VIEW 
rARMS,  H.  Semans  &  Son,  Canandaigua,  R.  I,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

lllijslllla.  'vbousands  of  Rainers  Needed  To  Meet 
T\e  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  srs  who  want  t  J  see  yon  start  right! 

American  Raabit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food.  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature.  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS 

-  COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE  - 

Buyers,  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.  Auctioneer  —  Sale  Manager 
CORTLAND.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Skyline  30004 


New  Farm  Horse  Collars 

Leather  faetd.  19-23".  100  in  stock.  $7.50  ea.  Great 
value.  Send  M.  O.  Pay  freight.  Write  us  for  halters. 
Harness  parts.  The  Saddle  Shop,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  i 

i 

Consigning  to  Ithaca  Sale  April  a 
23rd  Excellent  son  of  EILEEN-  * 
MERE  1032nd  also  2  heifers  of  * 
popular  blood  lines. 


Why  not  vis  t  the  farm  and  see 
them  before  the  sale 

CCREETT  FARMS 


STANFORDVILLE,  DUTCHESS  CO,,.  N.V.  B 


WOOL  WANTED) 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  tor  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHiPPENSBURG,  PENNA., 


BLACK  FACED  WESTERN  EWES  AT  AUCTION 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  21,  1955  —  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

ON  SNELL  ROAD,  2!4  MILES  SOUTH  AND  WEST  OF  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
HAVING  DECIDED  TO  DISCONTINUE  MY  BREEDING  FLOCK,  WILL  SELL: 

300  BLACK  FACED  WESTERN  EWES  300 

Some  Dorsit-Merino;  2  Young  Registered  Suffolk  Rams;  Ewes  all  selling  in  wool,  mostly 
4  years  old  with  lambs  by  side.  They  are  Iar9e,  closely  culled  and  in  excellent  physical 
condition.  All  Veterinarian  inspected.  TERMS:  CASH 

RALPH  H.  POOLE.  OWNER 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  SALE  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER, _ BERGEN,  MEW  YORK 

33  REO.  HEREFORDS  35 

-  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  SALE  - 


SATURDAY  MAY  21st  —  1:00  P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 
OUR  ENTIRE  1954  SHOW  STRING  SELLS 


WRITE  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TODAY 


BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS 


Won  ‘Premier  Yorkshire  Breeder  Award”  also  several 
Champions  at  New  York  State  Fair  1954. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Yeung  Pigs. 
u  J-  SHELMIDINE,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


fJSpOUCTKJN  BRED  YORKSHIRES.  BOARS,  Bred 
i  f  ired  &  Bred  to  Straiqht  English  Herd  Sires. 
LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  R.  I,  RONKS,  PA. 

April  16,  1955 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SPECTACULAR  HORSES 

Come  and  enjoy  seeing  our  beautiful  gentle  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses.  We  might  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  one  —  for  money  that  is.  Contact  — 
“KIT”  BIDDLE,  Trainer,  CUBA,  N.  Y.  Phone  345. 
F.  B.  Giimore,  Owner,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Phone:2-2580 


MR  HEREFORD  FARM 
EAST  LAKE  ROAD 
CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR, 

AUCTIONEER  <5.  SALE  MANAGER 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y„ 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING, 

ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


2:91 


* 


Completely  Automatic  water 


system  for  farm  homes! 


DEEPRIME  JIT 


Nothing  else  like  it 


for  uninterrupted  water 
service •••  low  operating  cost 


Displaced  Person 

My  husband  has  gotten  a  brand  new  toy, 

All  gleaming  red,  the  real  McCoy; 

Now  he  doesn’t  see  me,  I’m  his  “unknown  factor”, 

For  my  radiant  rival’s  a  streamlined  tractor! 

Vermont  _  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


New 

New 


It  s  the  greatest  advance  in  pump  engineering  since  Jacuzzi 
invented  jet  pumps.  It’s  designed  for  shallow  or  deep  wells  to 
300  feet.  Hundreds  already  in  use.  Don't  settle  for  less. 

Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer  regardless  of  silt.- 
gaseous  water,  low  capacity  or  changing  water  levels. 

Eliminates  all  those  common  causes  for  breakdowns.  Re¬ 
primes  itself  automatically  after  electric  power  failure. 
Shuts  itself  off  whenever  water  level  drops.  Cuts  power  bills. 


Has  all  working  parts  above  ground  within  easy  reach.  No 
motor  or  mechanism  down  in  the  well  to  clog  with  sand  or 
burn  out  if  your  well  gets  pumped  down. 


JACUZZI  BROS.  IHC. 

Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Factory  branches  and  authorized  dealers 
nationwide. 


Get  the  facts! 


Write  us  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  bulletins. 


Be  Choosey 


Buy  Jacuzzi! 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/t45 

V  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save'  S3. 00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton — 2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Oept.  823,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  thj  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  92-X  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


H 

t/ 


m 

wonderful  with  cream 

M 

luscious  jams 

m> 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WiTH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years ! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

Al!  prices  postpaid.5end  check  or  money  order 


m  *38  I SSBH  IBR  BBS  BBSS  OB  BB  BOH  EB53  CSSS  H23  EB  &2LS 

■  SYERM‘5  NURSIRIES/iiu.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
I  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Suu.tner,  and  Fall— 
_  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
I  without  charge. 

9  Check  Quantity 
| — i  25  for 

9  — !  $2.00 

f  I — |  50  for 
§  cJ  $3.75 
100  for 


Name_ 


Address- 


B| — |  100  fo 

LJ  56.00 

I( — ]  200  for 

LJ  $10.00 

|  Postpaid  Town. 


State 


Jeanne  Camille,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Chubby  is  the  chickadee 
(Cap  of  black  on  She  and  He), 
Calls  his  name  out  cheerfully, 

Fools  you  when  he  sings  “ Phee-bee /” 
—  Per  sis  Smith 


Sugarbush  Favorites  - 
Old  Maple  Recipes 

Maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
tempt  us  once  again.  Here  are  three 
recipes  that  never  fail  to  appear  as 
springtime  dishes  in  our  home. 

Maple  Meringue  Pie 

Use  4  tablespoons  cornstarch;  34 
teaspoon  salt;  2  cups  milk;  134  cups 
maple  syrup;  3  eggs  separated;  1 
tablespoon  butter  and  Vz  teaspoon 
vanilla.  These  are  for  one  baked 
nine-inch  pie  shell. 

Mix  cornstarch,  salt,  milk  and  1 
cup  of  the  syrup  until  smooth.  Heat 
to  boiling  over  low  heat  and  boil 
two  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
a  small  amount  of  the  boiling  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  beaten  egg  yolks,  and 
stir.  Add  the  remaining  boiled  mix¬ 
ture  and  cook  two  minutes.  Add 
butter  and  vanilla,  and  blend  well. 

Cool  mixture  and  pour  into  baked 
pie  shell,  already  cool. 

For  the  meringue,  beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff,  but  not  dry.  Add  the  re¬ 
maining  %  cup  of  maple  syrup  and 
beat  until  stiff.  Spread  meringue  on 
pie  in  high  peaks.  Now  put  all  into 
oven  and  bake  at  425  degrees  for 
about  five  minutes. 

Yield:  One  pie  of  true  maple 
flavor. 

Maple  Meringue  Cookies 

Use  V4  cup  of  butter;  Vz  cup  sugar; 
1  egg,  separated;  %  cup  flour;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder;  V4  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  maple  ex¬ 
tract;  1  cup  maple  sugar;  Vz  cup  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  cut  up. 

Cream  butter  and  maple  sugar, 
add  egg  yolk,  and  beat  well.  Then 
add  flour  mixed  with  and  sifted  with 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Spread  to 
Vi  inch  thickness  in  a  greased  10- 
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inch  cake  pan.  Cover  with  meringue 
made  by  beating  the  egg  white  until 
stiff,  folding  in  the  nuts  and  a  little 
maple  syrup. 

Bake  for  30  minutes  in  moderate 
oven,  350  degrees  F.  Cut  in  squares 
to  serve  as  cookies. 

Maple  Rum  Sauce 

This  is  delicious  served  warm  on 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Cook  Wz  cups 
maple  syrup  until  it  is  slightly  thick; 
add  one  tablespoon  culinary  rum  and 
cook  just  a  bit.  Pour,  warm,  on  the 
the  ice  cream. 

Vermont  Mrs.  A.  M.  Willard 


Red  Pepper  Spices 

The  red  pepper  (or  capsicum) 
family  of  spices  supplies  us  with  four 
important  members  of  the  spice 
shelf:  paprika,  the  mild,  heat-free 
garnish;  chili  powder,  usually  a 
blend  of  chili  pepper,  oregano  and 
cumin;  red  pepper,  the  crushed  or 
ground  product  of  a  sharply  pungent 
strain  of  capsicums;  and  cayenne,  a 
blend  of  several  small  types  of  cap¬ 
sicums,  making  up  the  hottest  of 
all  spices. 

Origin  of  the  slang  word  “pep” 
(spirit,  energy,  vim)  is  the  pungent 
spice  pepper,  a  seasoning  that  liter¬ 
ally  peps  up  a  meal. 


Cheney,  Greeff  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  ancient  English  muslin  pattern, 
found  in  a  farmhouse  attic  trunk, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  inspired  what  is  now 
this  ■  quaint  Document  material 
( Guildhall  Collection  II),  a  36-inch 
wide  unglazed  percale  in  red  and 
blue,  avocado,  cinnamon  and  olive. 
Available  at  decorator  shops  and 
larger  department  stores. 
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A  Princess  is  a  Slimming  Thing! 


2269 


2241  —  Little  Girl’s  Princess  Dress  Is  Charming  on  its  own  merits,  or 
teamed  with  a  pretty,  button-on  pinafore  with  ruffling  trim  to  match  dress. 
Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2:  Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Pinafore,  1V4  yds.  35-in.  1%  yds. 
ruffling.  30  cents. 

2269  —  Delightful  Princess  Jumper  Can  Be  Worn  Alone,  or  teamed 
with  its  own  brief  collared  jacket  with  cuffed  short  sleeves.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  4%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2283  —  Casual  Princess  Dress  with  V-neekline  is  button-accented  and 
styled  to  flatter  those  of  you  who  are  not  so  slender.  Three-quarter  sleeved 
version  included.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18:  3's  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2265  —  For  Those  of  You  Who  Like  Slimming  Lines  —  a  wonderfully 
young  and  flattering  style  with  cap  sleeves,  flared  skirt,  choice  of  short  or 
three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  3 V2  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
tax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Are  You  Refinishing? 

Removing  paint  for  refinishing  of 
old  furniture  can  be  simplified  a 
little.  After  applying  paint-remover, 
and  wiping  off  old  and  excess  fin¬ 
ishes  with  dry  cloths  (burlap  is  good 
to  use,  being  a  little  brash),  a  sponge 
wrung  out  in  hot  soap  and  water 
helps  to  moisten  the  wood,  before 
the  final  process  of  razor  blade 
scraping  or  sanding.  Rock  and 
birdseye  maples,  also  yellow  birches, 
are  very  hard  to  make  an  impression 
upon  otherwise.  Lillian  A.  Burns 
New  Hampshire 


To  Make  a  Pomander 

Choose  a  small  orange  with  thin 
skin  and  poke  whole  cloves  into  it 
(use  a  darning  needle  or  meat  skew¬ 
er  to  start  the  holes).  Cover  the  en¬ 
tire  orange,  placing  the  cloves  as 
close  together  as  you  can.  In  a  few 
days  the  orange  will  dry  out,  shrink¬ 
ing  until  no  part  of  the  skin  shows. 
The  cloves  prevent  decay,  and  the 
pomander  gives  off  its  spicy  orange 
scent  for  a  long  time  in  a  closed 
place. 


Coats  &  Clark  Inc.,  New  York 
Z/P/  And  you’ve  picked  the  zipper  you  want!  Here  is  the  new  shopper- 
display  case,  with  everything:  style,  color ,  size  and  length  of  zipper  ready 
for  you  to  choose,  all  arranged  to  save  your  time  and  to  show  the  full 
range  of  these  Crown  and  indispensable  aids. 


Finds  time  for  homemaking,  career  and  cooking  contests 


Young  Mother  Wins  Blue  Ribbon 
In  First  State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


Young  David  holds  tight  to  that 
ribbon — he  knows  it’s  the  top  award 
his  mother  won  for  her  cooking 
skill!  In  fact  Mrs.  Gordon  Thomas 
of  Cortland,  New  York,  won  it  just 
last  fall  in  her  first  cooking  contest 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Naturally  time  is  important  to  a 
busy  mother  like  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
that’s  one  reason  she  likes  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  so  easy  to  keep  handy,”  she 
says.  “Stays  fresh  for  months.  And 
it  always  rises  fast.” 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  dxie  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  yom-  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

yyWflLL  MPCr] 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  THE  BUTTER 
PROBLEM.  “Buttermaster”  your  table  refrigerator 
for  butter.  It’s  ■hermetically  sealed  in  refrigerant 
keeps  butter  cold,  firm  and  fresh  even  in  the  hottest 
temperature.  Buttermaster  keeps  butter  just  right  for 
spreading  and  perfect  for  carrying  on  trips  etc. 

RED  or  YELLOW  $1.95  Plus  Postage. 
GALLAGHER’S  SERVICE,  B01CEVILLE,  N.  Y. 
TRULY  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 


All  first  quality.  In  our  most  popular  Beige  60  gauge 
15  denier  DuPont  Nylon.  $6.25  per  dozen;  3  pair 
$1.59.  Special  price  if  you  order  4  dozen  or  more. 
Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make  some  extra  money. 
We  manufacture  all  our  hosiery.  We  pay  postage. 
Lexington  Hosiery  Co.  Inc.,  Hatfield,  R.D.,  Penna. 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO..  MFGS., 

DEPT.  BC  7  W I LLOW  ST., _ _LY  N  fL_  M  ASS. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

_ GATL I NBURG,  TENNESSEE _ 

-  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  COOK  BOOK  - 

260  PLAIN  RECIPES.  $1.00  POSTPAID. 
BAILEY  SHIELDS,  P.  O.  Box  168.  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Why  don’t  you  try  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast?  This  grand  dry 
yeast  is  so  convenient — keeps  for 
months  on  your  pantry  shelf,  al¬ 
ways  rises  fast.  And  it’s  so  easy  to 
use.  When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
.  .  .  it’s  the  yeast  prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on. 


Get  the  New 
‘Thrifty  Three 


Special  Offer 
to  Readers  of 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

★  ★  ★ 

ZOO  RECIPES 

ickles  & 
Preserves 

By  MARION  BROWN 

Author  of  the  Very  Popular 
“Southern  Cook  Book” 

Here's  the  recipe  book  to 
delight  any  cook,  any  woman 
who  has  ever  entered  a  dish 
at  a  county  fair!  300  tested 
recipes  for  preserves— pickles 
—  relishes  —  conserves  — 
jellies  —  marmalades  — 
chutneys  —  jams  —  fruit 
butters  —  pickled  meats  — 
mincemeats  —  catsups  — 

r  sauces  —  candied  fruits. 

Recipes  coaxed-  from  fa¬ 
mous  cooks  all  over  the 
country.  Recipes  that  use  ingenious  modern  short¬ 
cuts.  Recipes  handed  down  for  four  generations. 
Recipes  created  by  the  author  herself  in  her  years 
of  enthusiastic  pickling  and  preserving  in  her  own 
kitchen.  Every  recipe  is  described  step  by  step  and  is 
adaptable  to  large  or  small  amounts  Pictures?  Many 
of  them.  Special  hints :  Pages  full.  Just  see  how 
you’ll  save  money  and  give  your  family  delicious 
prize- winning  dishes  with  the  recipes  in  this  book! 

Sample  Just  a  Few  Taste  Treats 

•  Delicious  brined  cucumbers 
•  “Toss-in-the-crock”  mustard  pickles 
•  Mushroom  relish 
•  Purefoy  blackberry  jam 
•  Iowa  blue-grape  jelly 

•  plus  a  useful  spice  and  herb  chart  • — 
directions  for  making  basic  syrups  —  and 
a  table  of  weights  and  measures! 

Ilco  in  n_...  i  Send  no  money 

use  3U  Days  Free!  now.  Just  fiM  in 

coupon  below  and  mail  today! 

"“"“MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  ■  “  “  “ 
WILFRED  FUNK,  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY-416 
153  E.  24th  ST.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  PICKLES  AND 
■  PRESERVES.  At  the  end  of  10  days 
I  will  either  send  you  $2.95  (plus 
postage)  or  will  return  the  book 
and  owe  nothing. 


Name 
Address 
City  ... 


Zone. 


State. . 

SAVE!  We  pay  postage  if  you  s^nd 
$2  95  with  this  coupon. 


April  16,  1955 
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At  Farm  and  Home  Week 


(Continued  from  Page  274) 

plastic  egg  cartons.  Now  costing 
abpW  50  cents  apiece,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  they  can  be  mass-produced 
for  about  a  nickel.  In  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  marketing,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  plastic  cartons  sold  55  per  cent 
more  eggs  in  stores  than  did  plain 
paper  cartons.  Cellophane-window 
cartons  are  also  effective  in  increas¬ 
ing  egg  sales,  it  was  shown  by  ex¬ 
hibit..  The  sales  case  for  installation 
in  stores  has  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  up  to  25  per  cent  and 
also  that  of  maintaining  egg  quality. 
There  was  an  interesting  display  of 
an  egg  room  for  a  small  operator  and 
one  for  the  large  operator.  The  chief 
difference  in  the  two  setups  was  the 
use  of  mechanical  refrigeration  in 
the  large  one  and  also  a  mechanical 
egg  grader.  Both  rooms  were  well 
insulated.  There  was  a  ‘•chick 
popper”  to  hatch  chickens  on  dis¬ 
play  and  a  small  group  of  ducklings 
busied  themselves  in  a  plastic  pool 
with  a  built-in  shower  and  ramp.  The 
comparative  development  of  chick 
emforoyos  at  various  days  of  age  up 
to  hatching'  was  well  shown  in  a 
panel  of  eggs  with  their  tops  clipped 
off. 

LeLand  Spencer  suggested  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  fluid-milk  quota 
system  in  the  marketing  of  milk, 
particularly  where  price  regulation 
has  overstimulated  supplies.  Using 
a  sample  set-up  for  the  Rochester 
market,  he  showed  that  supply  might 
be  drawn  into  equitable  balance  with 
demand,  ghat. farmers  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  loss  of  markets  or  opportunity  to 
get  into  them,  and  also  that  their 
income  might- -be  improved/  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
advantages.  Dr. 
it  may  be  well  worthwhile  to  give 
the  quota  system  a  try  in  the  Ni¬ 


agara  Frontier-Rochester  markets,  at 
least  in  dummy  fashion.  A  condition 
of  the  quota  system  he  thinks,  must 
be  free  trade  by  farmers  of  their 
quotas  as  marketable  properties. 

New  Manners  with  Milk 

Bulk  tanks  came  into  discussion — 
there  are  760  in  the  State  —  and 
generally  they  were  found  valuable. 
R.  P.  March  anticipated  that  a  farmer 
with  22  cows  producing  8,500  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  can  pay  for  a  tank 
in  15  years  at  five  per  cent  interest. 
Pipeline  milkers  were  considered  — 
the  Cornell  barn  has  a  modified  one 
(there  are  220  in  the  State)  —  and 
they,  too,  were  approved  by  speakers. 
One  of  the  commercial  men  placed 
the  pipeline  installation-equipment 
cost  from  $60  to  $100  per  cow. 

The  'new  farm  engineering  build¬ 
ing  is  going  up  steadily,  but  for  the 
week  old  ones  were  used  to  show 
farm  welding,  water  pumps  and  vari¬ 
ous  pieces  of  farm  equipment  and 
machinery.  A  new  item  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  by  farmers 
was  a  forage  shredder  that  is  used  to 
unload  and  blow  green  stuff  into  the 
silo  back  at  the  farmstead  as  well  as 
to  harvest  it  in  the  field.  Three  types 
of  electric  brooders  were  shown  — 
heat  lamp,  electric  hover  and  electri¬ 
cally  heated  portable  platform. 

At  the  horse-drawing  contest  put 
on  by  John  Hogan  of  Binghamton, 
Francis  Boughy  won  the  3.100-pound 
class  and  Harold  Daniels  the  free- 
for-all.  There  was  no  sheep-shearing 
contest  this  year.  In  the  Cornell 
Round-Up  Club's  annual  fitting  and 
showing  contest,  Sam  Adams  of 
Sodus  was  champion  sheep  showman; 
David  Porter  of  Watertown  cham¬ 


champion  swine  showman;  and 
Evelyn  Huntley,  W.  Winfield,  cham¬ 
pion  light  horse  showman.  David 
Porter  was  grand  champion.  The 
Round-Up  'Club  put  on  a  square 
dance  which  some  1,200  persons  at¬ 
tended;  it  also  crowned  a  farm  and 
home  queen,  Miss  Gail  Briggs  bf 
Wellsville. 

Paul  H.  Hoepner,  Worcester,  won 
the  Eastman  student  public  speaking 
contest;  David  Ives  of  Bainbridge 
was  second. 

_  Many  of  the  visitors  to  Farm  and 
Home  Week  made  side  trips  over 
to  the  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  where  they  were  shown 
the  plant  and  the  barns;  they  saw 
some  of  the  Co-op’s  140  proved  and 
sampled  bulls. 

Elections  by  Livestock  Groups 

Officers  chosen  by  the  various  farm 
organizations  meeting  at  Ithaca  dur¬ 
ing  Farm  and  Home  Week  follow:  . 

N.  Y.  State  Swine  Assn.  —  W.  B. 
Stewart,  Hunt,  pres.;  Russell  Pearce, 


E.  Scliodack,  vice-pres.;  and  Ralph 
Bliek,  Williamson,  secy-treas. 

N.  Y.  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn. — . 
Clarence  Worden,  Windsor,  pres.; 
Irving  Kennedy,  Holley,  vice-pres.; 
Tom  Donly,  King  Ferry,  secy.-treas. 

N.  Y.  State  Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  —  Jacob  C.  Fred- 
erickson,  Stanley,  pres.;  William 
Landauer  of  Red  Hook,  William 
Slaight  of  Dansville,  and  J.  Howard 
Metz  of  Clarence  Center,  vice  presi¬ 
dents;  J.  I.  Miller,  Ithaca,  secy.;  and 
J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  treas.  (This 
association  was  previously  the  North¬ 
eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Assn.). 

N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn.  — 
John  Debrucque,  Canastota,  pres.; 
Scott  Traxier,  Dansville,  vice-pres.; 
Myron  D.  Lacy,  Ithaca,  secy.;  and 
S.  W.  Hagen,  Mannsville,  treas. 

New  York  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn, 
(now  affiliated  with  the  American 
Cattlemen’s  Assn.)  —  C.  H.  Ban- 
tham,  Cooperstown,  pres.;  Joseph 
Downey,  Pine  Plains,  vice-pres.; 
and  Myron  Lacy,  secy-treas. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Spencer  thinks  that 


pion  dairy  showman;  Kirk  McCreary, 
Hamburg,  champion  beef  showman; 
John  Nicolai,  Ellicott  City,  Md., 


Dennis  Elgrim,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  iron  the  two-year-old  Holstein  class  with 
Cornell  Burke  Austere  in  Cornell  Round  Up  Club’s  annual  fitting  and  show¬ 
manship  contest  at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 


THREE  GREAT  LIKTBB 


mot; 


AND  NOW 


A  NSW 


The  Um-TBflCTOR  provides  LOW-COST  POWfRi 

Packed  with  power  and  built  to  stand  up 
under  years  of  hard,  profitable  work,  the 
new  .MM  UNI-TRACTOR  gives  you  many 
of  the  f  e  a  tu  r  e  s  that  have  made  MM 
YISONLINED  TRACTORS  world  famous. 
Low  upkeep  and  operating  costs  and  easy 
accessibility  make  it  easy  and  economical 
to  maintain.  Highest  quality  construction 
pays  you  off  day  after  day  by  getting 
-more  work  done  easier,  faster,  better. 


AS  A  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTOR! 


In  every  kind  of  stand  the  UNI-COMBINE 
performs  at  peak  efficiency.  In  light  crops, 
heavy  crops,  or  down  grain  the  UNI¬ 
COMBINE  comes  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  Special  features  like  the  variable 
speed  drive  that  allows  the  operator  to 
change  ground  speeds  from  the  seat  with¬ 
out  altering  the  speed  of  the  threshing- 
mechanism  take  the  UNI-COMBINE  every¬ 
where,  handle  the  heaviest  stands. 


for  your  money  with  these  NEW  IW-M  features 


ZB 


plow 

-tractor 


1.  Center  line  steering  — 
equal  vision  on  both  sides. 

2.  Foot  clutch  left  of  steer¬ 
ing  column  —  large  capacity 
clutch,  long  pedal. 

3.  Uni-Matic  and  PTO  at¬ 
tachments  fully  shielded  for 
safety. 

4.  High  platform  puts  you 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

5.  Fiate-Ride  seat  gives  you 
tie*,1  driving  comfort. 


6.  Optional  live  Power 
Take-Off. 

7.  New  brake  system  —  disc- 
type  brakes. 

8.  12-volt  electricai  system 
for  quick,  sure  start. 

9.  Higher  compression  cyl¬ 
inder  heads,  high  compres¬ 
sion  ratio. 

10.  Split-beam  lights  sealed 
against  dust  and  dirt. 

11.  Automotive  type  pres¬ 
sure  cooling  system. 


HAY  HARVESTING  UNIT  — will 
pick  up.  chop  and  load  2  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


MOWER  BAR  UNIT  —  with  6 -ft. 
mower  bar — cuts  a  full  72-inch 
swath. 


If  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest 
240  tons  in  no  more  time  and  with  no  more  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  if  you’ve  harvested  grass  silage  at  the 
rate  of  2  acres  an  hour,  with  the  new  FOX  you 
can  step  that  up  to  close  to  2^2  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements 

to  make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more 
economical.  NEW  AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls 
forage  on  to  feed  apron  and  centers  it  into  feed¬ 
ing  rolls  without  bunching;  NEW  EASY  LIFT¬ 
ING  MECHANISM  adjusts  quickly  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operator  —  finger-tip  control;  NEW 
SINGLE  drive  MECHANISM  for  all  harvesting 
units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of 
forage  into  feed  rolls. 

ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES: 
SAFE  CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  posi¬ 
tive,  clean  cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones 
cannot  wreck.  The  safest  cutting  mechanism 
built.  EXTRA-DUTY  WELDED  FRAME  for 
added  years  of  life;  QUICK-CHANGE  FEA¬ 
TURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower  Bar  or 
Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  that 
quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made 
FOX  the  standard  of  comparison.  There  are 
many  more.  As  you  examine  the  FOX  part  by 
part — as  you  see  it  operate — you’ll  realize  that 
‘‘in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  everything.” 

Write,  telephone,  er  visit  your  nearest  Frick-fvl -M  -  Qea'ers.  Your 
Frick  Branches  are  located  at:  Canandaigua,  Amsterdam  &  Easton,  Pa. 

Some  territories  available  to  qualified l  Dealers 
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Ayrshire  Convention  at 
Allentown,  April  28-39 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
Ayrshire  capital  of  the  western 
hemisphere  April  28-30  for  the  80th 
national  convention  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Assn.,  arrangements  for 
which  are  being  completed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
breeders,  with  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Doug- 
lassville,  Berks  County,  as  chairman. 

Registrations  at  convention  head¬ 
quarters,  in  the  Americus  Hotel,  will 
open  April  27,  when  delegates  and 
their  wives  will  be  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.’s  Bethle¬ 
hem  plant.  This  will  be  followed  by 
trips  into  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side  to  visit  outstanding  Ayrshire 
herds.  Business  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  Friday  morning,  April 
28,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative 
auditorium,  with  the  national  presi¬ 
dent,  William  H.  Ashton,  Edgemont, 
Delaware  County,  in  charge.  Glenn 
A.  Boger,  president  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive,  will  give  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  speaker  for  the  banquet 
that  night  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
G.  Edwards,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Presbyterian  minister  and  a  native 
of  Scotland  where  the  Ayrshire 
cattle  originated.  Breeders  awards 
will  be  presented  by  the  national 
association  secretary,  Chester  C. 
Putney.  _ 

The  concluding  event  will  be  the 
grand  national  sale  at  Allentown 
Fairgrounds,  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  on 
Saturday,  April  30,  when  59  Ayr- 
shires  consigned  from  nine  States 
will  be  dispersed  by  auction.  In  the 
sale  will  be  six  bulls,  11  heifer  calves, 
one  yearling,  27  bred  heifers,  and  14 
cows.  Paul  Sanger,  Myerstown,  Le¬ 
banon  County,  and  Tom  P.  Whit¬ 
taker,  Brandon,  Vt.,  sale  manager, 
will  be  the  auctioneers. 


Want  a  Purebred  Dairy 
Calf? 

One  purebred  calf  of  each  of  six 
different  dairy  breeds  will  be  given 
away  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  by 
the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn.  In 
addition,  100  breeding  certificates 
will  be  offered  by  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  boys  and 
girls  who  are  under  20  years  of  age. 
The  purpose  of  providing  the  calves 
and  services  is  to  help  boys  and  girls 
establish  and  improve  their  herds  of 
dairy  cattle.  This  project  also  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  registered 
purebred  business  of  the  State. 

If  you  are  from  10  to  20  years  of 
age  and  live  on  a  New  York  farm, 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  an 
application.  Forms  are  available  from 
County  4-H  Agents,  Local  4-H  Club 
Leaders  and  Vocational  Agricultural 
teachers.  Fill  out  one  of  these°appli- 
cation  forms  and  return  it  to  H.  A. 
Willman,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  before  June  15, 
1955.  A  committee  consisting  of 
breeders  and  extension  workers  will 
choose  the  winners. 

Applicants  will  be  notified  on  or 
before  August  1  if  they  should  be 
present  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  receive  one  of  these  calves. 
Except  for  the  applicants  for  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  calf,  all  other 
applicants  who  do  not  receive  a  calf 
will  be  considered  for  one  of  the 
breeding  certificates. 

Fifty  of  the  100  certificates  will  be 
distributed  at  the  annual  Artificial 
Breeders’  Show  on  August  5-6  in 
Ithaca  to  those  girls  and  boys  who 
previously  applied. 

Grease  That  Plow 

Although  not  done  at  fast  speeds, 
plowing  is  heavy  work  and  there  is 
great  strain  on  a  plow’s  bearings. 
Dust  and  dirt  may  get  into  them  and 
cause  friction  and  wear.  Lubrication 
is  as  important  to  the  plow  as  it  is 
to  fast-moving  farm  implements. 
Keep  it  well  greased  with  the  type 
of  grease  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  grease  gun  will  force  new 
-lean  grease  into  moving  parts. 

iprii  16,  1955 


There’s  an  easier  way 
to  supply  minerals! 


And  it’s  not  just  with  pasturage,  roughage  or 
home-grown  grains  either — especially  if  you 
farm  in  a  “mineral  deficient”  area.  Odds  are 
your  soil  supplies  only  meager  amounts  of 
the  vital  minerals  needed  for  vigor,  virility 
and  profitable  production. 

New,  complete  Red  Rose  Mineral 
Mix  is  the  easy  way  to  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  mineral  nutrition. 

It  supplies  balanced  amounts  of  all 
the  body-building,  health-giving  min¬ 
erals  in  one,  easy-to-feed  source.  Phos¬ 
phorus  for  rapid  growth  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  . . .  copper  for  good  blood  and 
haircoat .  .  .  cobalt  for  active  rumen  function 
— these  critical  minerals  plus  iodine,  iron,  man¬ 
ganese  and  salt  make  new  Red  Rose  Mineral  Mix 
your  “mineral  insurance.” 

Supplement  diets  with  Red  Rose  Mineral  Mix  year- 
round.  Feed  it  “free  choice”  and  your  dairy  cattle, 
steers,  calves,  sheep  and  swine  will  eat  only  as  much 
as  they  need  to  look ,  feel  and  produce  at  their  best ! 
See  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  now,  or  write  for  details 
and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer:  John  W.  Eshelman 
&  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


'  Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida: 

Ohio  to  the  Atlani 


NEED  A  WELL? 


DRILL  IT  YOURSELF 
.  .  .  AND  SAVE! 


CON-SOL  Well  Driller  saves 
much  .  .  .  costs  little.  Get 
investment  back  by  rental, 
contracting  or  resale.  Drills 
wells  deep  or  shallow,  out¬ 
doors,  in  cellars.  Light¬ 
weight,  easy  to  erect,  oper¬ 
ate,  move.  Specially  tem¬ 
pered  insert  drill  bit  chews 
through  hard  rock.  Used  by 
U.S.  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry;  U.S. 

Navy. 

For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B. 
factory.  Includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to  300', 
%  hp  electric  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine 
available  at  extra  cost. 


HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available  with 
gasoline  engine,  at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 

90-day  guarantee  against  defective  materials  and 
workmanship.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 


Write  for  free  literature  to  DEPT.  R-4 


JAKE,  |  SEE  YOU  X— 
SWITCHED  TO  A  HOL-DEAA 
ELECTRIC'  FENCED... 


that's  right'"" -  \ 

WEEDS  JUST  CAN'T  SHORT  A 
IT  OUT,  AND  IT  HOLDS  ALL 
MY  STOCK"  YEAR  ’ROUND.  ASK 
YOUR.  DEALER.  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 


See  Your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer 

Hol-Dem  Electric  Fencer  Co. 

419  NORTH  HANOVER 
CARLISLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE:  1716 


THE 

FENCER 

WEEDS 

WON’T 

SHORT! 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S.A. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TV.  -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FEED  FROM  FRESH  FRUIT 


“HOW  TO  FEED  FLORIDA  CITRUS 
PULP”. 


That's  exactly  what  goes  into 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  The  golden 
citrus  groves  of  Florida  provide 
the  material  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  dried  Citrus  Pulp 
per  year.  Only  tree  ripened 
fruit  is  used.  Careful  shredding, 
blending  and  drying  make  a 
uniform  feed  that  fits  into  your 
feeding  program.  Look  at  the 
analysis  —  T.D.N.*  76%,  not 
more  than  14%  fibre  —  N.F.E. 
not  less  than  53%  and  the  cost 
per  unit  of  nutritive  value  is 
low.  Check  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
on  the  basis  of  cost  per  100  lbs. 
T.C.N.*  and  you'll  find  if 
is  consistently  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  That  means  more 
milk  for  less  money. 

★  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


GET  THE  FACTS  NOW! 

WRITE  FOR  THE  FREE  BOOKLET, 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  16 — Craghurst  Ayrshire  Dis¬ 
persal,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

April  16 — 8th  Ann.  N.  Y.  Beef 
Heifer,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

•  April  18  —  Keystone  Polled  and 
Horned  Hereford,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  20 — -Maine  Beef  Shorthorn, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

April  21 — 147th  Garden  Spot  Hol¬ 
stein,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  22 — S.  E.  Penna.  Holstein, 
Doyiestown,  Pa. 

April  22-23  —  National  Milking 
Shorthorn,  Springfield,  Mo. 

April  23 — 20th  Ann.  Northeast 
Angus,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  23 — So.  Cen.  Penna.  Beef 
Breeders,  Bedford,  Pa. 

April  25 — Penna.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

April  26 — 9th  Northeast  Penna. 
Holstein,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

April  26 — East.  N.  Y.  •  Guernsey, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

April  29 — Bred  Holstein  Heifer 
Classic,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

April  29 — 8th  Wayne  Co.  Guern¬ 
sey,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

April  30 — R.  H.  Getz  Hampshire 
Hog,  Ottsville,  Pa. 

April  30 — 14th  Ann.  N.  Y.  Here¬ 
ford,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  30  —  Grand  National  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Allentown,  Pa. 

May  2  —  Little  Brook  Holstein 
Heifer,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

May  4-5 — 311th  Earlville  Holstein, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


DFA  Meetings 

The  Dairy  Farmers  of  America 
held  four  organization  meetings 
within  the  past  month. 

At  a  meeting  in  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
the  Dutchess  County  Unit  elected  the 
following  as  local  county  officers: 
director,  T.  O.  McCarthy,  Pawling; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  Evers,  Stan- 
fordville;  membership  chairman,  C. 


A.  Chapman,  Barrytown;  delegates: 
H.  Frank,  Poughkeepsie;  R.  V.  Kain, 
Amenia;  N.  Thomson,  Red  Hook;  M. 
Wigsten,  Pleasant  Valley;  and  W.  G. 
Lane,  Dover. 

At  a  Claverack  meeting,  Columbia 
County  elected  as  officers:  director, 

G.  D.  Langdon,  Copake;  delegates: 

H.  Bryant,  Ancram;  F.  B.  Stark, 
Ghent;  E.  W.  Light,  Jr.,  Chatham; 
H.  P.  Baird,  Hollowville;  and  E.  W. 
Wittpenn,  Ghent. 

On  March  24,  there  was  an  intro¬ 
ductory  meeting  in  Clarksville,  N.  Y., 
in  order  to  explain  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  organization  to  Al¬ 
bany  County  farmers.  Mr.  William 
Waldorf,  president,  Mr.  A.  D.  Lang¬ 
don,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Podris,  secretary,  each  gave  a  short 
explanation  of  different  aspects  of 
the  organization,  and  how  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  work.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  by  approximately  150  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  introductory  meeting  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  both  Mr.  Thomas 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Charles  Wing, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  spoke.  There  was 
a  spirited  question-and-answer  period 
which  lasted  about  two  hours.  Over 
300  attended. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  meetings  in  Greene  and  Scho¬ 
harie  Counties. 


Please  send  FREE  feeding  information 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE . ; . 

DEALERS  NAME  .....  . . . 

ADDRESS  . 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  DEPT.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 
^^^■TRACTORS 


MOWS  WWN 
HfUlS  •  MULCHES 


SEND  FOR 

Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Pov/er 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
_  field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 

Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


POWER  GENERATOR 

PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPRAYS] 
UTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHES, 
ROLLER  •  SULKY 


DEPT.  F  1 


L 


1 Mm 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


r  -hivs* 

AYS 

*  *  a  vita* 

f'*d 


n,  «"‘ne,na' 


Even  with  today’s 
low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

CAF-STAR 

in  place  of  whole  milk 

For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program,  see 
your  dealer  today  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  T-42 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENiA,  N.Y. 


tktfc, 

ARE  CHAMPIONS* 
IN 

PERFORMANCE 


Ideal's  May  Royal's  Petunia  —  Outstand¬ 
ing  Guernsey  National  Record  Cow.  Her 
record  reads  17050  —  894  —  Sr.  3,  365 
C-2X.  Owned  by  North  Farm,  Bristol,  R.l. 
whose  manager,  Wilfred  Jordan,  insists 
that  his  championship  production  is  also 
championship  quality  by  using  only  Rapid- 
Flo  Fibre-Bonded  Filter  Disks  in  the 
Blue  Box. 


GET  CHAMPSON  FILTER  DISK 
PERFORMANCE  — GET  RAPID-FLO 


Even  though  your  herd  may  not  in¬ 
clude  a  champion,  the  quality  of  milk 
or  cream  you  produce  is  as  vital  to 
your  income  and  the  industry  as  to 
the  owners  of  blue  ribbon  winners.  To 
get  the  utmost  in  protection  of  milk 
quality,  use  Rapid-Flo  Fibre-Bonded 
Filter  Disks,  engineered  by  Johnson 
&  Johnson  for  safe  filtration  and  a 
reliable  check-up  for  mastitis  and 
causes  of  sediment.  As  a  majority  of 
producers  know,  Rapid-Flo  provides 
day-in  day-out  protection  in  quality 
milk  production. 

Buy  the  world-famous  brand 

that  stands  for  known  quality  and  value 


*ln  a  nationwide  poll  of  177,000  farmers, 
twice  as  many  producers  reported  using 
Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  as  the  next  two 
brands  combined. 


IMPROVE  MILK  QUALITY— CUT  COSTS  WITH 
THE  RAPID-FLO  CHECK-UP  FOR  MASTITIS 
AND  SEDIMENT 

A  simple  daily  procedure  endorsed  by  sani¬ 
tarians  and  health  authorities  that  can  help 
prevent  loss  of  milk  and  cows. 


1 .  After  filtering  each  can 
of  milk  (10  gallons  or  less) 
the  used  filter  disk  is  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  the 
strainer  and  placed  on  a 
cardboard  to  dry. 


2.  Examination  of  the  used 
filter  will  indicate  precau¬ 
tionary  steps  necessary 
to  secure  clean  milk. 
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4949  West  65th  Street 


Chicago  38,  Illinois 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FROM  THE  LEADER  tN  DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMPS 


HfSWss 


Alt  NEW 

ptERUSSS 

submersible 
PUMP 

HP  WOSHS_ 


PROVIDES  A 
NEW  HIGH  IN 
EFFICIENCY... 

Fully  Automatic 
Non-Reversin  g 
Protection 
Always  in  Prime 
Impregnated  Cable 
Fully  Protected 
Lifts  to  280  Feet 
Capacities  to  940  GPH 


ri 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE 
BULLETIN 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL*  C0RP0RATM 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiai 

Please  send  Submersible  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-24! 
I  AM  ALS.O  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Shallow  Well  Pressure  Systems 

□  Self-Priming  Horizontal  Utility  Pumps 

NAM  E _ _ _ 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN- 


- STATE- 


DD 


I  m&i 


I 


the  MARTIN  way! 

Lets  You  Make 

MORE  front  ALL  YourCrops 


EAR  CORN  — Harvest  early,  cut 
field  losses— take  the  gamble 
out  of  storage  ...  A  low- 
cost  MARTIN  High  Round 
Crib  —  permanent,  rat-proof, 
weather  tight— is  the  answer. 

SMALL  GRAINS- Dry  and 

store  youc  grain  in  a  Martin 
Harvest  Hoarder  Bin— with 
unheated  air  —  safely  and 
economically.  Harvest  ALL 
you  grow,  and  SAVE  ALL 
you  harvest. 


FORAGE  —Feed  your  cattle 
Blue  Ribbon  quality,  juicy, 
nutritious  silage  from  an 
air-tight  Martin  Steel- Bi 1 1 
Silo  .  .  .  and  tender,  fra¬ 
grant,  LEAFY  meadow- 
rich  hay  made  in  a 
Martin  Haymaker.  This 
profit-making,  work-sav¬ 
ing  combination  returns 
you  the  most  from  your 
forage  crops. 


I  martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 

Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

j  Send  FREE  Facts  on  □  Haymakers 
j  —  Silos  □  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  □  High  Round  Cribs 

|  NAME 
ADDRESS 


...CITY  . : 


STATE 


55 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 


Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  mo 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  ths 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  ine: 
pensive,  tong  lasting  exclusive  bea' 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  weld 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  ar 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  mak 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  y( 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Si 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literatur 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  cal 
Dealers  Wanted. 

_  FRANK  NOLD.  ROME.  N.  t 

BEF0^  You  buy  A  CHAIN  SAM 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 


p  CHAIN  SAW 

PORTLAND  66, 
APnl  16,  1955 


AGE 


MAGAZINE. 

OREGO 


420  bales  on  hour 
discharges  shouldei 
high  on  wagon  bed, 
1  point  hitch.  Tractior 
driven. 


Smoker  "Specials' 

Lowest  Priced 
per  foot  of  usable  J 
elevating  height jg 

On  the  basis  of  Jl| 
actual  reach,  a«| 
Smoker  Specie!  is  jH 
your  best  buy.  Mm 

Prices  start  of  smjMsim 

529500  w  Jgr 


Smoker  "S’» 


Grseonfra  Joint  Dairy 
Committee  Incorporates 

The  Oneonta  Joint  Dairy  Commit¬ 
tee  has  filed  a  certificate  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  membership  corporation  under  the 
name  "The  Joint  Dairy  Committee, 
Inc.” 

The  purpose  of  this  organization, 
as  stated  in  the  certificate,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  improve  the  system  of  dairy 
farming  by  means  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  relating  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
dairy  products;  to  assist  its  members 
in  obtaining  a  fair  and  equitable  re¬ 
turn  for  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  investment  by  offering  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  relating  to 
dairy  farming  and  milk  pricing  and 
by  efficient  representation  of  its 
members  in  bargaining  for  such  a  re¬ 
turn;  to  assist  its  members  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  market  for  their  products; 
to  foster  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  farmer;  and 
by  proper  means  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  moral,  intellectual, 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  its 
members. 

The  Committee  is  not  associated 
or  affiliated  with  any  existing  organi¬ 
zations. 

Because  of  its  interview  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  in 
Washington  last  Fall,  the  Joint  Dairy 
Committee  takes  some  credit  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  milk  hearing  which  was 
held  recently  in  Syracuse.  Committee 
members  appeared  at  this  hearing  as 
representatives  of  the  1,500  dairy 
farmers  who  attended  the  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  Oneonta  last  October. 

The  current  program  of  the  Joint 
Dairy  Committee  includes  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Case  Committee,  a  higher  Class  I 
price  for  milk,  and  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  spread 
between  the  price  received  by  the 
producer  and  that  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  well  as  an  investigation  of 
the  operations  of  dealers  handling 
Class  III  milk  (for  manufacture). 
Petitions  in  support  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  presented  to  Governor 
Harriman  and  Agriculture  Com¬ 
missioner  Carey  early  this  year. 

The  incorporators  are:  Barthly  L. 
Beach,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.;  Stephen 
Low,  Milford,  N.  Y.;  Vance  Bird,  West 
Laurens,  N.  Y.;  James  Broe.  Colliers- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  and  William  F.  Berg- 
hold,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

The  incorporators  have  engaged 
Robert  Harlem  of  the  firm  of 
Harrington  &  Bookhout,  Oneonta,  as 
their  attorney.  The  office  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  241  Main  St, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


No  More  X-Disease 

Hyperkeratosis  of  cattle,  common¬ 
ly  called  X-disease,  is  practically 
eliminated,  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Animal  Health. 
No  new  cases  were  reported  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  1954,  and  the  foundation  says 
this  indicates  the  disease  has  been 
reduced  so  much  that  it  is  of  little 
importance  in  animal  health. 

Successful  solution  of  this  costly 
disease  problem  resulted  from  veter¬ 
inary  research  work  which  found  the 
cause  to  be  highly  chlorinated  naph¬ 
thalene,  a  chemical  used  to  give 
body  to  lubricating  oils  and  greases. 
Animals  became  infected  by  licking 
greased  machinery  or  by  getting  ac¬ 
cess  to  used  crankcase  oil.  Some 
cases  were  traced  to  feed  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment  greases,  which 
accidentally,  got  into  processed  feed. 

Following  the  research  work,  the 
U.S.D.A.  issued  a  request  to  manu- 
facurers  of  petroleum  products, 
feed  manufacturers  and  oil  compa¬ 
nies  to  stop  using  chlorinated 
naphthalene  in  oils  and  greases  used 
on  farms  and  in  food  processing 
plants.  Wholehearted  cooperation  by 
these  industrial  groups  is  given 
credit  for  eliminating  X-disease  as  a 
livestock  health  threat. 


Get  Feet  Crop  Handling 

with  these 


...  DO  WITH  LESS  HELP 


SAVE  TIME 


series 


machines 


MOW  CONVEYOR 


Tokes  bales  directly  from  elevator 
without  any  handling.  Discharges 
automatically  anywhere  in  mow. 
Built  in  sections  to  fit  any  barn. 
Will  eliminate  several  men  from 
the  hay  crew. 


Send  me  literature  on  Smoker  “SPECIALS” 

Smoker  “S”  series  Farm  Elevators . 

Bale  Loader. .  Mow  Conveyor .  Grain  Box 

Name 
P.  O. 

R-F.D .  State . 


I  mailed  the  coupon  »midl 
it  payed  off  for  me/* 

Smoker  literature  shows  why  you 
get  more  for  your  money  with 
Smoker  machines.  It  will  pay  you 
fo  check  the  coupon  today. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC 

INTERCOURSE.  PA. 


CANNr0Nl  BALL 


CHECK  THESE  CANNON  BALL 


1EASY  TO  INSTALL  — De- 
signed  for  "do-it-yourself." 


3  SELF- ALIGNING  — Ball. 

shooed  wheels  run  smnathlu 


shaped  wheels  rim  smoothly 
even  if  track  is  pulled  out  of 
alignment. 


2  SELF-OILING  —  Factory  /%  "SPRING  BACK"  —  Made  of 
filled  oil  wick  in  each  wheel  hiah  carbon  steel  tracks 


filled  oil  wick  in  each  wheel  *T  high  carbon  steel,  tracks 
supplies  years  of  automatic  keep  their  shape, 
lubrication  to  bearings. 


fRBEt you  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely  FREE  when 
you  send  post  card  for  folder 
"Roll  ’em  back  on  Cannon  Ball 
Track."  Write  today  to  Starline 
Inc.,  Dept.  855,  Harvard,  Illinois. 


[J  HARVARD,  JLLINOJS  OtflCE  ALBANY.  NEV 
8ARN  SHIPMENT  •  SINCE  1883  •  BARN  € 


...  -  'v?  ; 
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The  Price  -  Support  Muddle 


On  the  question  of  revising  the 
national  farm  program,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  appears  to 
be  facing  both  ways — for  and  against 
an  increase  in  government  subsidies. 
It  issued  a  report  recently  which 
approved  a  bill  to  restore  high 
rigid  price  supports  for  basic 
farm  commodities.  Lower  sup¬ 
ports,  the  committee  said,  would 
mean  a  drift  back  to  the  un¬ 
economic  balance  that  pauperized 
agriculture  in  the  great  depression. 
Almost  simultaneously,  however,  the 
committee  approved  a  bill  which, 
subject  to  a  growers’  referendum, 
would  introduce  the  well-known  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  or  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  farm  picture.  The  two 
proposals  conflict. 

High  rigid  price  supports,  restored 
in  place  of  the  moderate  flexibility 
adopted  last  year,  would  raise  the 
subsidy  level  for  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  affected;  whereas 
the  domestic  allotment  or  two-price 
plan  would  confine  the  payments  to 
the  production  for  domestic  use. 
On  production  for  export,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  pay  the  farmers 
nothing;  in  the  world  market  they 
would  have  to  take  what  they  could 
get.  This  would  throw  about  one- 
third  of  the  current  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  subsidy  shelter,  and 
about  one  quarter  of  the  cotton.  The 
net  result  might  be  a  substantial 


decrease  in  wheat  and  cotton  pay¬ 
ments. 

In  matters  as  complicated  as  this, 
we  must  not  wonder  that  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  may  occasion¬ 
ally  confuse  itself.  The  whole  subject 
bristles  with  confusion.  It  would 
have  been  as  well,  however,  if  the 
committee  could  have  carefully  com¬ 
pared  its  two  reports  before  issuing 
them.  Considered  by  itself,  each  is 
impressive.  Thus  the  one  that  would 
boost  the  subsidies  draws  attention 
effectively  to  the  drop  in  farm  prices 
and  income,  the  rigidity  of  farm 
operating  costs,  and  the  rise  in  farm 
debt.  With  comparable  effective¬ 
ness,  however,  the  other  report 
stresses  the  tendency  of  the  existing 
price  supports,  with  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  total  production  of  the 
crops  involved,  to  boost  production 
for  export  excessively  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  present  of  the 
world  market  to  competing  agri¬ 
cultural  countries. 

Another  contradiction  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  attitude  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  deserves  attention.  This  has  to 
do  with  production  control.  Adop¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
would  put  an  end  to  crop  control; 
there  would  be  no  acreage  restric¬ 
tions  whatsoever.  Any  resulting  sur¬ 
pluses,  however,  would  be  the  farm¬ 
ers’  headache,  not  the  government’s, 
since  the  government  would  pay  sub¬ 
sidies  only  on  the  production  for 


consumption  within  the  United 
States;  the  farmers  themselves  would 
have  to  absorb  losses  on  exports. 
Here  we  have  a  rational  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  acreage  allotment 
issue  which  is  vexing  on  most  farms, 
especially  the  smaller  ones.  Con¬ 
currently,  however,  Congress  deals 
with  the  same  problem  irrationally. 
It  nullifies  the  acreage-allotment  en¬ 
forcement  in  the  blandest  possible 
disregard  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
under  a  government  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  unlimited  production  means  an 
unlimited  government  liability. 

In  short,  Congress  is  getting  it¬ 
self  into  a  mess.  Its  recent  adoption 
of  a  bill  that  lets  farmers  have  con¬ 
servation  payments  even  if  they  have 
exceeded  acreage  controls,  and  its 
facing-both-ways  position  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  increase  or 
actually  to  decrease  the  farm  sub¬ 
sidies,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about 
that.  Unfortunately,  a  mess  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  farm  policy  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  mess  in  agriculture,  too. 
With  elections  in  the  offing,  it  is 
natural  for  Congress  to  want  to 
please  the  farmers.  But  what  it  must 
decide  is  whether  it  wants  really  to 
please  them  or  please  them  just  with 
contradictory  talk.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  farm  problems  gets  almost  no 
attention  —  that  of  dealing  fairly 
with  all  groups  of  farmers.  There 
is  no  proposal  yet  that  does  that. 

Even  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
would  distribute  gains  and  draw¬ 
backs  very  unequally,  since  some 
crops  depend  far  more  than  others 


on  exports.  As  for  the  conflict  of 
interest  between  grain  producers  and 
grain  feeders,  or  between  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  storable  and  the  producers 
of  non-storable  crops,  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  workable  plan  exists. 
Underlying  everything  is  a  still  more 
basic  conflict,  shrouded  currently  in 
a  tacit  conspiracy  of  silence  but 
destined  to  emerge  eventually — the 
conflict  between  farm  interests  and 
national  interests. 

Arthur  P.  Chew 


This  new  type  outlet  keeps  rodents 
out  of  tile  drain.  It  consists  of  a  rust¬ 
proof,  heavy  gauge,  galvanized  steel 
strap  and  removable  quarter-inch 
diameter  steel  rods.  The  outlet  is 
slipped  on  the  end  of  the  tile  and  the 
tightening  of  a  bolt  causes  the  strap 
to  fit  permanently  on  all  kinds 
of  tile. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N..-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  •  Dept.  44 

1444  East  Wo»hington  Avenue,  Madison  10,  Wisconsin 


Name 


Town . - . - . . 


“We're  certainly  Happy 
we  chose  a  Oari-Kool"— 


>  BULK  MILK  COOLER 


says  EDWARD  A.  FOOTE 
Gilead,  Conn. 


Milk  is  cooled  to  well 
below  40°  in  less  than 
one  hour  —  assuring  a 
lower  bacteria  count  and 
better  milk.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  freeze  milk  in  a 
Dari-Kool  because  the 
coolant  is  ice  water. 
Dari-Kool  tanks  are 
easy  to  clean  and  may 
be  sanitized  with  hot 
water  without  damage. 
Dari-Kool  tanks  are  rig¬ 
idly  built  and  are  bulge- 
proof,  assuring  accurate 
milk  calibration  andreor- 
rect  payment.  Units  are 
ready  to  operate— noth¬ 
ing  else  to  buy  or  install. 

STANDARDS 


Model  shown 
is  DKS-250 
(250-gats.) 


Leads  in  Sales  —  More  dairymen  buy  Dari-Kool  than 

any  other  brand.  . 

Leads  in  Value  —  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  built  ol  stain¬ 
less  steel  inside  and  out  —  for  extra  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 

Leads  in  Performance  —  Dari-Kool  S  larger  cooling 
surface  cools  milk  faster  for  less  money. 

DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL  3-A  SANITARY 


DARI-KOOL 


A  TESTED  AND  APPROVED  MACHINE 

that  CUTS  FEED  COSTS 

BY  GIVING  YOUR  COWS  MORE  MOLASSES! 


Carl  Swenson,  Jr.,  W  appinger  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Jherm-0-[ass 


*  LIVESTOCK 
MOLASSES  FEEDER 


r 

l 

l 

l 

l 

I 

I 

L 


A  leading  State  Experimental  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  and  nearly  100  of 
the  Northeast’s  leading  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  continuously  tested  Therm-O- 
Lass  for  over  a  year.  The  results 
proved  conclusively  that  Therm-O- 
Lass  is  the  easiest  way  to  save  money 
by  feeding  your  cows  more  molasses. 

Therm  -  O  -  Lass  sprays  molasses 
under  pressure  where  you  want  it 
.  .  .  when  you  want  it.  With  Therm- 
O-Lass  you  can  feed  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  molasses,  known  by  dairy 


farmers  all  over  to  be  the'  cheapest 
source  of  TDN,  as  a  substitute  for 
other,  more  expensive  feeds.  Using 
Therm-O-Lass,  you  can  also  make 
a  succulent  molasses  grass  silage. 

You  can  save  additional  money, 
too, by  havingTherm-O-Lass  deliver 
molasses  directly-to-your-farm  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower  .  .  .  not  to  mention  the  time 
you  save.  Therm-O-Lass  puts  an 
end  to  messy  buckets  and  heavy, 
dangerous  drums. 

* Patents  Pending 

- - »  —  -1 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 

for  further  information 
on  how  Therm-O-Lass 
saves  you  time  and 
money. 


INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CORP.,  LEONIA,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  folder  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Therm-O-Lass. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


SIZE  OF  HERD 


RD - - - - .  I 
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The  Standard  tor  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


-s.  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
mug  birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
=jj  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

[  O  quart)  enough  ffl  TC 
for  4  bushels  seed  4*  *  ■ »  sf 

(1  pint)  enough  <  nri 
jj  for  2  bushels  seed  ‘■UU 

_Jj  0/2  pint)  enough  po 
Bap  for  1  bushel  seed  »OU 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hiff  Formulae  Co. 
Box  1129  *  New  Britain,  Conn. 


«KSH. 


No,  m  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff/' 


UIHtn  THERE’S  DIRTY 
WORK  tinDER  FOOT... 


YOU 


T  NEED  A  DETECTIVE 
OR  A  HIRED  MAN, 
YOU  NEED  A 

FARM  ENGINEERED 


jam 

TOCLEANUP  Tl 
WHOLE  MESS. 


THERE’S  A 
BADGER  FOR 
EVERY  SIZE 
BARN! 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  INSTALLATION 
USE  OUR  BADGER  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
Write  for  complete  information  on  Badger 
Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders  and  Barn 


Installation  and  Service 
Specialists  in  All  Dairy 
Sections  of  U.S.A.  and 
Canada 

THIS  SIGN  ON  A  FARM 
TELLS  THE  INSIDE  STORY 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


MARTIN 

STEEL-BILT 

Haymaker 

field  chop  hay  at  its  peak  of  nutritiousness 
•  •  .  store  ond  cure  in  a  Martin  Haymaker... 
Save  ALL  the  leaf,  get  more  honest-to-good- 
ness,  milk-producing  food  value.  Write  for 
the  facts  on  the  Martin  WAY  today. 

!  MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation  | 

I  812  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

|  Send  FREE  Facts  on  □  utility  Buildings  I 

j  □  20%  more  milk  story  □  Silos  □  Haymakers  I 

I  name  .  j 

j  address  . .  j 

f  r"rv  .  .CT t Tp  .....  .  57  I 

kL!‘!IU<  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 

r  o  sn|an,2ed  steel  $41  00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
A ■  u-  . —  or  5°o  0  scount  Cash  with  order. 
Rtt-rni.  .,,on  G u~r  nt<  ad  or  Money  Refunded. 
hT,0N  MFC.  COMPANY  MfLIVILLE  PENNA. 
2hth  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


Sheep  in  Vermont 

(Continued  from  Page  290) 
large  or  wrongly  presented.  Lamb¬ 
ing  time  for  the  good  shepherd  is  a 
busy  season,  and  a  little  care  and 
supervision  pay  handsome  dividends 
in  a  healthy  prolific  flock. 

Dual-Purpose  Sheep 

History  tells  us  that  100  years  ago 
sheep  were  the  great-  industry  in 
Vermont.  Through  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  Napoleon  early  in  the  19th 
Century  the  fine  Merino  sheep  bred 
and  jealously  guarded  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  nobility  were  dispersed  and  be- 
jcame  available  for  the  first  time. 
William  Jarvis,  our  American  con¬ 
sul  at  Lisbon  in  1809,  seized  the 
j  opportunity  to  export  about  200  of 
these  fine  Merino  rams  to  Boston  and 
eventually  to  Vermont;  and  they 
proved  a  bonanza  on  the  rugged  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  where  other  livestock 
could  not  survive.  The  intense  cold 
seemed  to  bring  out  an  amazingly 
fine  thick  coat  which  soon  became 
world-famous.  Vermont  Merinos  were 
known  everywhere  as  the  “sheep 
with  the  golden  fleece.”  At  one  time 
(in  1840),  Vermont  was  one  large 
sheep-run,  supporting  over  1,680.000 
head.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  11,000  head  of  sheep  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

Today,  however,  we  look  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  production  of 
a  good  fleece.  Our  modern  sheep  are 
a  dual-purpose  project  and  every 
sheepman  tries  to  find  the  breed  (or 
cross)  that  will  produce  the  finest 
meat,  while  still  retaining  the  wool 
that  has  made  sheep  a  commercial 
necessity  from  time  immemorial. 
Wonderful  results  have  been  at¬ 
tained  in  establishing  new  breeds 
like  the  Corriedale,  the  Columbia, 
the  Montadale,  and  others.  Personal¬ 
ly,  -I  have  been  experimenting  with 
jmy  favorite,  the  Romney,  an  old 
breed  originating  in  the  marshes  of 
Southern  England,  very  handsome 
and  hardy,  and  unusually  immune  to 
foot  and  liver  troubles.  I  have 
crossed  Romney  rams  on  purebred 
Hampshires,  Dorsets,  Cheviots  and 
many  types  of  commercial  ewes  with 
excellent  results.  The  Romney  is  a 
large  sheep,  open-faced,  with  wool 
about  seven  inches  long  that  clips 
TO  to  18  pounds,  or  even  more.  They 
are  placid  and  friendly,  lamb  easily 
jand  are  wonderful  mothers,  and  they 
produce  excellent  meat  which,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  longer  to  mature. 

Wool  in  Demand 

Despite  the  advent  of  dacron, 
nylon,  and  other  synthetics,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  very  apparent  that  wool  fi¬ 
bbers  possess  a  unique  combination  of 
'qualities,  impossible  to  duplicate. 
Their  use,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  the  synthetic  yarns,  will  con¬ 
tinue  and,  I  think,  increase.  Also, 
the  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton 
in  this  country  is  now  decidely  on 
the  uptrend.  One  of  our  less  optimis¬ 
tic  friends,  discussing  sheep-raising 
with  a  Vermont  farmer,  prophesied 
a  collapse  of  the  entire  industry  and 
compared  it  to  the  recession  of  silk 
in  favor  of  synthetics.  “But  you 
can't  eat  a  silkworm,”  replied  the 
Vermonter  drily. 

The  drought  of  1953  throughout 
the  nation  made  natural  grazing  im¬ 
possible  in  many  sections,  and  the 
shepherd,  instead  of  feeding  expen¬ 
sive  grain,  simply  sent  his  flock  to 
slaughter,  thereby  severely  curtail 
ing  this  year’s  crop  of  lambs.  Tht 
feeling  that  the  shepherd  who  eoulc 
survive  and  retain  his  breeding  flocl 
would  be  in  a  favored  position  ha: 
been  justified.  Right  now  is  a  propi 
tious  time  to  start  sheep  breeding 
providing  one  has  a  liking  for  sheep 
Without  a  liking  for  them,  it  is  im 
possible  to  become  a  successfu 
sheep  farmer.  Lacking  that  particu 
lar  affection,  he  had  better  sticl 
to  just  the  cows,  to  the  apples,  or  tc 
work  in  the  city  and  leave  the  prob 
lems  of  winter  lambing  to  those  whc 
really  like  it. 

Dorothy  G.  Persons 


April  16,  J  955 


STURDY,  LONGLIFE 

AUTO  SEAT  COVERS 

Made  with  Heavy  Duty  Upholstery  Fabrics 


YOU'D  EXPECT  TO  PAY  UP  TO  $12 
FOR  THE  LUXURY  FABRIC  ALONE! 


NOW 


99  EACH 

(2  for  6.98) 


1.  Flex-O-Snap  fits  any  car! 

2.  Tight-Weave,  Sturdy 
Fabric! 

3.  Never  Tears!  Lasts  Years! 


4.  Tuck  Flap  Holds  Seat 
Down! 

5.  Your  Choice  of  3  Colors! 

6.  Lockstitch  Nylon  Thread 


Because  we  purchased  thousands  of  yards  of  genuine  upholstery  fabrics  far  below  whole¬ 
sale  cost  .  .  .  because  we  produce  our  own  seat  covers  in  our  own  factory  .  ,  because 
we  use  no  middle  men  but  sell  direct  from  factory  to  you  .  .  .  that  is  why  this  amazing 
value  is  possible.  Yes!  Only  3.99  each  for  these  smart,  durable  covers! 


GENEROUS  TAILORING!  We  Use  Three  Full  Yards  for  Each  Seat! 

There’s  nothing  skimpy  about  these  superb  auto  seat  covers!  We  use  three  full  yards  of 
heavy  duty  upholstery  fabric — the  kind  you’d  expect  to  pay  up  to  4.00  a  yard!  The  cioth 
is  durably  tailored  for  good  fit  plus  long  life!  MOTO-M ATIC  Seat  Covers  can  really  take 
lots  of  punishment  day  after  day.  You’ll  love  the  rich  looking  upholstery  fabric  that  saves 
old  worn  interiors  that  new,  neat  look.  Wonderful  too,  for  protecting  new  car  upholstery 
against  wear,  dust,  stains,  etc. 


Snap  on  .  .  .  Snap  off,  Quick  and 
Easy  With  Snap  -  Flex  Feature 

Install  in  a  jiffy — -remove  in  a  jiffy!  Ingenious  de¬ 
sign — one  style  fits  ALL  cars  from  Chevrolet  to 
Cadillac— 1936  to  1955.  Special  ”SNAP-FLEX”  fea¬ 
ture  adapts  to  any  type  seat,  front  or. back.  Result: 
You  g'et  a  smooth,  contour- shaped  cover  that  will 
not  ride  up  or  lose  shape.  The  tough,  durably  tailored 
upholstery  material  won’t  tear  or  crack  like  certain 
thin  plastics.  Won’t  stretch  out  of 
lit  and  —  most  Important  of  all  — 
they're  SANFORIZED  and  will  not 
shrink  more  than  %  of  1%,  even 
after  washing  or  dry-cleaning. 

Your  Choke!  3 
Distinctive  Colors 

Choose  any  of  these  3  smart  colors: 

Dappled  Blue,  Forest  Green  or  Duo- 
tone  Grey.  You'll  love  anyone  of 
these  luxurious  shades,  with  that  rich 
tweedy  feel.  Xo  matter  which  color 
you  choose  you’ll  add  new  distinc¬ 
tion  and  greater  resale  value'  to  your 
car.  NOTE:  Front  seats  come  in  2 
styles:  A — for  SOLID  back  seats  in 
4-door  models.  B — for  SPLIT  back 
seats  in  2-door  cars.  Either  type 
front  seat,  one  price — 3.90  each. 

Mark  your  choice  in  coupon. 


Try  a  Set  in  Your  Car 
Without  Obligation 

We  want  to  send  you  a  set  of  these  LONG-LIFE 
covers  on  approval.  Then  you  can  see  and  feel  the 
attractive,  durable  cloth.  Install  them  in  your  car. 
Enjoy  them  for  5  days  —  without  risking  any 
money!  Send  only  3.99  each  —  or  6.98  for  Front 
AND  Rear,  and  they  will  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 
Or  you  can  order  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  But  in 
either  case,  remember :  You’re 

TRYING  —  not  BUYING!  You 
must  be  delighted  iji  every  way  or 
your  money  back  at  once! 

Rush  Order  Now 

TO  AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

We  made  a  lucky  buy  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  —  because  wo  purchased  in 
huge  quantities!  WE’RE  PASSING 
THE  SAVINGS  ON  TO  YOU  — 
but  there’s  a  catch:  this  big  bargain 
can’t  last  forever.  You'll  have  to 
act  fast  to  avoid  disappointment! 
Orders  received  after  supplies  are 
ended  will  be  promptly  returned. 
Try  a  set  now  on  FREE  trial! 
Mail  coupon  today  to  famous: 

MOTO  MATTC  CO. 

DEPT.  185-0-151 
352  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA 

BONUS 

To  those  ordering  more  than 
one  seat  cover  (i.e.  a  front  and 
a  back),  we  will  include 
without  extra  charge  a  brand- 
new  POLY  -  SHEEN  auto 
cleaning  cioth.  POLY-SHEEN 
Bdds  a  ma&ic-like  lustre  and 
polish  to  your  car — enables 
you  to  DRY.  WASH  it  ip 
less  than  10  minutes!  Makes 
your  home  sparkle,  too,  when 
you  use  it  on  furniture,  glass¬ 
ware,  woodwork,  mirrors,  win¬ 
dows  and  walls.  New  and 
used  car  dealers  swear  by  It! 
POLY-SHEEN  retails  for 
$1.98  but  it’s  yours — without 
EXTRA  CHARGE— when  you 
order  TWO  seat  covers  at 
the  special  price  of  $6.98. 


RUSH  TOD  A  Y  FOR  FREE  TRIAL! 


CHECK 
TYPE  BELOW 

(For  Front  Seat  Only) 


STYLE  "A” 
(Solid  Back) 
□ 


MOTO  MA  FIC  COMPANY,  Dept  185  D  151 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10  N.  Y. 

RUSH  your  "Long  Life"  Seat  Covers  made  with  sturdy 
upholstery  cloth  on  approval  for  5  days.  If  1  am  not 
delighted  in  every  way,  you  will  return  3.99  each  at 
once  —  no  questions  asked. 

□  Send  only  Front  Seat  at  3  99. 

□  Send  Front  &  Back  Seats  at  6.98  for  BOTH  plus 

EXTRA  BONUS  offer.  ’ 

□  Payment  enclosed.  RUSH  prepaid. 

l _ ;  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  49c  postage  each. 

Check  color  desired: - BLUE  - GRAY _ GREEN 
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STYLE  “B" 
(Split  Back) 
□ 
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bigger  egg  checks 
in  the  fall 


keep  your  birds  on 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sa 

DRINKING  WATER  TABLETS 


STIMULATES  GROWTH 

Ren-O-Sal  helps  pullets  ma¬ 
ture  earlier,  lay  up  to  15  days 
sooner.  Continuous  use  de¬ 
velops  added  vitality  to  lay 
up  to  12  more  eggs  per  hen. 

PREVENTS  COCCIDIOSIS 


In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O-Sal 
prevents  spread  of  cecal  coc- 
cidiosis.  Helps  birds  overcome 
"disease  burden."  Saves  death, 
stunting  and  feed  losses.  More 
birds  live  through  the  laying 
season. 

Get  bigger  egg  checks!  Keep 
chickens  on  Ren-O-Sal.  Buy 
today! 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  34fh  Year  Proven  Quality 


NICHOLS  NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 


Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  *  $SUI' 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prices  and  Information  about  ^Bloodtesting.  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  foundation,  special  selected 
bloodtested  breeders.  Priced  in  line  with  the  times. 
Circular  FREE.  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM, 
ROUTE  5.  McA  LIST  E  R  V I LL  E,  PA. 


R.  0.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  4 
Wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching. 

All  Eggs  Produced  From  Our  Own  Breeders. 

ST U CK'S  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Leghorns,  Austrawhites,  Minorcas,  $8.45 

Pullets,  $18.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
shires,  $8.45;  Pullets,  $12.95.  Heavy  Assorted,  $5.85; 
Mixed,  $4.95;  Leftovers,  $1.95.  F.O.B.  26  Breeds. 

Bloodtested.  No  Culls,  Cripples.  Catalog. 
BUSH  HATCHERY, _ CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

SAVE  30%  TO  50%  ON  CHICKS! 

80%  to  95%  laying  Leghorns.  80%  to  95%  laying 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  15  months  laying 
per.od.  Rocks.  Pullorum  clean.  TRAIL’S  END 
POULTRY  FARM,  GO  R  D  0  NS  VI LLE,  VIRGINIA 

P" MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  Sired  Blood-  | 
tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  No  Eggs  I 
Bought.  PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.  I 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses.  All  Heavies. 
No  Leghorns.  $6-100;  $1  I -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C.O. D. 
KLINE'S  POULTRY  FARM.  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA, 

DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 

feeding  profitable.  SINE. _ BN -7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BELTS — SUPERIOR  TYPE  Guaranteed.  EGGS  and 
POULTS.  MARSTON’S  TURKEYLAND,  Hebron,  Me. 
Meadowbrook  U.S.  Delft.  Agri.  Be  tsvilie  Broadbreasts. 
Faster,  Bigger,  growth  on  less  feed.  Pa.  Pu!lorum-Ty- 
phoid  clean.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Farm.  Richfield  22,  Pa. 
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A  Visit  to  "The  Chicken  Farm  ” 


Two  miles  from  Coudersport,  coun¬ 
ty  seat  of  Potter  County,  Pa.,  on  a 
l'oad  running  north,  stands  a  com¬ 
modious  white  house  beside  a  flower 
garden.  In  both  Spi’ing  and  Summer 
it  presents  a  wealth  of  color.  Inside 
the  house,  flowers  bloom  the  year 
around. 

But  we  are  more  interested  in  its 
poultry  plant  just  across  the  road. 
The  sprawling  white  building  is 
home  for  nearly  6,000  white  hens. 
This  place,  known  as  “The  Chicken 
Farm”,  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Joe  and  Mary  Grom.  Mary  and  I 
called  on  the  hens  one  afternoon  re¬ 
cently.  She  rapped  politely  on  a  door 
and  then  opened  it  to  reveal  a  room 
housing  1,800  hens — a  vision  of  liv¬ 
ing  whiteness.  The  hens  had,  as 
politely,  backed  away  from  the  door 
when  we  rapped,  so  none  escaped 
out  the  door. 

After  viewing  the  fowls,  we  went 
to  the  packing  room.  Here  were 
many  wire  baskets  filled  with  eggs; 
one  swirled  merrily  in  a  metal  pit 
containing  warm  water,  until  the 
eggs  were  immaculately  white  and 
clean.  Then  began  the  packing  as  the 
eggs,  fed  into  a  short  chute  by 


Mary’s  deft  hands,  were  graded  for 
size.  An  electric  light  beam  revealed 
any  clot  or  abnormality  within  •  the 
shell.  Into  trays,  the  grader,  doing 
the  work  of  human  fingers,  dropped 
eggs,  one  by  one — large,  medium  and 
small.  A  fast  workman  packed  the 
eggs  from  the  trays  into  cases  hold¬ 
ing  30  dozen  eggs.  Eggs  that  are  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  cracked  are  sold 
very  cheaply  or,  more  often,  are 
given  to  friends;  eggs  broken  are 
poured  from  the  shells  and  fed  to 
five  fat  and  friendly  cats  that  keep 
rats  and  mice  from  feed.  Tiny  eggs 
are  given  to  children  coming  to  the 
place. 

Much  feed  is  grown  on  the  Groms’ 
farm — rye,  barley  and  corn.  A  half 
acre  of  buckwheat  is  grown  for  wild 
deer;  the  animals  prefer  this  and  do 
less  damage  to  other  grains.  Joe 
drew  in  a  load  of  stalks  from  which 
deer  had  taken  the  corn  ears;  a  load 
should  have  held  45  bushels.  And 
now  the  ears,  stored  in  great  cribs, 
are  still  damaged  to  a  height  of 
nearly  five  feet  by  deer.  They  leave 
a  band  of  shelled  kernels  around  the 
crib.  Mae  C.  Smith 

Pennsylvania 


On  “The  Chicken  Farm”  of  Joe  and  Mary  Grom,  Coudersport,  Pa.,  much 
oj  the  feed  is  home  grown.  Some  of  the  corn  is  stored  in  this  modern  bin, 
which  permits  free  circulation  of  air  with  consequent  quick  curing  of  eats. 


Blood  Spots  Are  Not  Poison 


Recently  I  wrote  an  article  for 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  blood  spots  in  eggs.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  a  reply  re¬ 
ceived  from  Willet  Randall  of  North 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  to  the  effect  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  in  the  article. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Randall  for 
his  letter;  it  is  seldom  one  receives 
comment,  good  or  bad,  from  readers. 
As  to  his  suggestion  that  it  would 
have  been  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  blood  spots  do  not  necessarily 
make  eggs  unfit  for  food,  I  agree. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  eggs 
with  blood  spots  should  not  be  used 
for  human  consumption.  But  they 
are  legally  classified  as  inedible. 
When  one  thinks  of  it — as  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  did — it  is  rather  odd  that  the 
people  who  balk  at  using  an  egg  with 
a  little  blood  in  it  are  very  fond  of 
a  rare  steak.  As  long  as  blood-spot 
eggs  are  unacceptable  to  the  trade, 
though,  we  may  as  well  produce  as 
many  eggs  as  possible  free  of  the 
defect. 

Mr.  Randall  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  blood  spots  in  eggs 
is  an  indication  of  birds  being 
forced  to  excessively  high  produc¬ 
tion.  He  says  eggs  from  wild  birds 
do  not  have  blood  spots.  A  study  of 
our  records  this  past  year  bears  out 
to  some  extent  the  fact  that  blood 
spots  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  eggs 
of  the  high  producing  birds.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  quite  a  relative  matter. 
For.  instance,  birds  that  produced 
eggs  free  of  all  blood  laid  at  the  rate 
of  about  30  per  cent  during  the 
Winter  of  1953  when  our  observa¬ 
tions  were  made.  Birds  laying  about 
40  per  cent  showed  the  presence  of 
some  blood;  and  those  laying  at 


higher  rates  of  production  did  also. 
Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  keep 
chickens  that  lay  less  than  30  per 
cent.  That  possibility  can  be  ruled 
out  immediately  even  though  we 
knew  that  blood  spots  would  not  be 
produced  at  that  level  of  lay.  When 
it  comes  to  higher  levels,  we  know 
without  question  that  eggs  from  cer¬ 
tain  stock  will  show  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  blood  spots.  From  other 
sources  of  stock,  we  get  very  few 
blood  spot  eggs,  even  though  the 
birds  are  at  a  high  level  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  point  to  be  kept  clear  is  that 
this  tendency  or  weakness,  which¬ 
ever  it  is  called,  exists  within  cer¬ 
tain  strains  of  chickens.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  birds  that  produce  at  a 
profitable  rate  and  still  lay  eggs  free 
of  blood.  This  is  one  phase  of  poul¬ 
try  breeding  that  has  not  received 
the  emphasis  it  merits.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  been-  stressing  high 
egg  production  and  have  not  given 
adequate  thought  to  quality.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  think,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  incorporate  high  quality  with 
high  production.  Both  exist  in  some 
strains  already  and  they  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  others.  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5  00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4-'75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


A  TRULY 
OUTSTANDING 
VALUE! 


Here’s  Your  chance  to  gef  genuine  DeWitt’* 
5-D  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Poults  at 
this  amazingly  low  price.  Write  at  once  for 
delivery  dates. 


DeWitt  poults  are  U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Typhoid  Clean.  98%  Livability  guaranteed 
for  10  days. 


Also  Available  — 

A.  O.  SMITH  B.  B.  WHITES 

The  All-Purpose  Medium  White  — . 

WAHKEEN  WHITES. 


The  Improved  Beltsville  Type  — 


DeWitt’s  Zeeland  Hatchery 
PH.  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


For  Greater  Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hoi- 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poults. 


PEN  N  A.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  slat 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  Poults 
available  February  thru  July.  All  eggs  and  poults 
produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery. 
Poults  Available  April  18.  25  and  May  2nd 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
JACK  WEST’S 

BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 
HOMER.  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 


BOX  I. 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PHONE  29  -J 


ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD, _ CARLISLE,  MASS. 

MENEFEE  BR0ADBREAST  BRONZE 

Broadwhites  and  River  Rest  Beltsville  Poults.  Day- 
old  poults  from  noted  strains.  Circular  free. 
•HIGHLAND  FARMS, 

SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BUCKS  CO.,  PENNA. 

Double  Breasted  Bronze 

Lovelace  Strain.  Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion 
at  Penna.  Farm  Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4  cents 
premium  on  market.  Also  Keithley  and  Lyons  Strain 
Poults.  Poults  January  to  July. 

WILA  TURKEY  FARM, _ WILA,  PENNA. 

GUINEAS  .’.  PURE  WHITE 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10;  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM.  EDGEMONT.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $9.95-100  C.  O.  D. 


CAPONS 


NEW  H  AMPSH  IRES  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA- 

-  GOSLINGS.  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE - 

Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25, 
Rouens  $50.  Less  100,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse,  Wh.,  Brown 
China  Goslings.  Chicks.  Zetts  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Pa- 
PILGRIM  GEESE:  Bargains,  Grand  Champion  Boston 
Show  strain  coming  into  laying.  Can  produce.  Many 
goslings. _ LEAVITT. _ ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 

ROCKS  &  CROSSES 
FOUR  WEEKS  OLD 
EASY  TO  RAISE 
GREAT  MARKET  POTENTIAL.  Our  Started 
Capons  (Surgical)  are  backed  by  18  yrs. 
experience.  Enjoy  profit  stability  or  grow 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating 
pleasure.  Free  CAPON  FACTS  and 
ALAN  RHODES,  KINGSLEY,  PENN- 

5'/z  WEEKS  OLD 
$62  to  $70  per  100 
^ ^  F.O.B.  BUFFALO 

xiso  pullorum  clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  'nclud: 
ng  Ames  In-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peachblow  Crosses  t 
loth  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

>07  NORTHAMPTON, _ BUFFALO  8. 

jRAYBILLS  LEGHORNS-EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

For  more  profit  in  ’55  order  our  Large  Type  Wh' 
Leghorns  or  Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Wh.  hock>, 
New  Hamps.  and  Cross  Breeds.  Don  t  delay,  writ 
or  free  literature  and  prices  today. 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  6,  COCOLA  M  US.  PA: 

SH ELLENBERGER’S  White  Leghorns 

Our  29th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are  bre 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  E|flS- 
Did  pullets,  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  Pr,c*  ■ 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm.  Box  34,  Richfield, 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORK&8 


CAPONS 


You  can  lose  so  much 
by  paying  too  little.  . 
When  a  little  bit  more 
will  buy  a  lot! 


are 

bred  to  be  good 
producers 

through  trap-nesting 
and 

pedigreed  breeding 


★  ‘Nhcrited  Quality 

Buy.  .  •  rely  on  COBB  O-LINKS 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  or  Phone 


PEDIGREED  CHICKS 

Dept.  607 

Concord,  Mass.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Wonderful  Success 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read 
her  experience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


irom  rants  proven 
(locKs  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 

STRAIN  t-  „  , 

i  ells  now  we  produce 

l  iin  rrttu.,,  >  •  V lesc  big  ruS«ed  moun- 
2Wn  birds-  A!so  set  the 
•acts  about  two  NEW  and  exciu- 
c cesses  out  of  our  Barred 
Hens. .  Remember  our  63 
(.lirSwi.specia* *12e^  breeding  can  DM}  P, 
fro',?  VOU  to  mak®  m°re  money  B0B  Pi 
•  rom  eggs  u„(i  meat  write  today!  ALTOO 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
B'0-New  Improved 

angonas 

1955  white  ego 
machines.  Lots  of 
'a'9e  white  eggs 
less  cost  per 
Horen.  Write  to — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2. 


April  16,  1955 


New  Use  for  Leghorn 
Cockerels 

Day-old  Leghorn  cockerels  have 
always  been  almost  a  total  loss  to 
hatcheries.  Poultrymen  have  not 
wanted  them  because  they  lack  the 
regular  fleshing  propensities  of  the 
heavier  breeds.  They  sell  for  near 
give-away  prices  as  low  as  $1.50  a 
hundred,  much  less  than  the  dime 
that  each  cockerel  of  the  heavier 
breeds  usually  sells  for. 

Now,  it  is  reported  that  Leghorns 
make  good  capons.  If  caponized  by 


A  good  meat  bird  notv,  this  White 
Leghorn  capon  cost  less  than  five 
cents  as  a  day-old  cockerel. 


surgery  at  four  to  six  weeks  of  age, 
they  can  be  grown  profitably  into 
six-  and  seven-pound  roasters.  Their 
initial  cost  is  low,  and  they  are  do¬ 
cile,  gentle  and  easy  to  raise.  It  is 
said  that  they  do  as  well  in  confine¬ 
ment  as  they  do  on  open  range  and 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  meat  of  a  Leghorn  capon 
and  that  of  an  old  rooster  as  there  is 
between  a  steak  from  a  corn-fed  steer 
and  that  from  an  old  dairy  bull.  It 
is  reported  additionally  that  capon¬ 
ized  Leghorns  make  cheaper  gains  in 
both  growth  and  weight  than  do 
most  unaltered  fowls  of  other 
breeds. 

Feed  Bag  Cleanings 
Are  Dangerous 

A  warning  against  feed  cleaned 
from  used  bags  has  been  made  by 
John  W.  Kuzmeski,  head  of  the  Feed 
Control  Service  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst.  Bag  clean¬ 
ings  are  sold  as  livestock  feed  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  regular  grains 
and  mixed  feed,  so  farmers  are 
tempted  to  buy  them.  But,  since 
they  may  contain  harmful  drugs,  they 
are  dangerous  to  feed  to  swine,  dogs, 
and  dairy  animals. 

Most  of  these  low-priced  cleanings 
come  from  poultry  feeds  containing 
drugs  harmful  to  animals  other  than 
poultry.  One  sample  found  in  the 
Feed  Control  laboratory  contained 
over  100  parts  per  million  of  lead 
and  over  five-tenths  per  cent  of 
drugs.  The  drug  content,  says 
Kuzmeski,  was  about  20  times  the 
amount  that  causes  poisoning  of  ani¬ 
mals.  A  lot  of  this  feed  was  actually 
fed  to  swine  and  it  caused  deaths  of 
several  of  them. 

The  current  use  of  diethylstilbes- 
trol  in  beef  fattening  feeds  increases 
the  hazards  of  using  bag  cleanings 
as  feed.  This  hormone  is  recom¬ 
mended  only  in  fattening  feeds  and 
has  no  place  in  feeds  for  breeding 
stock,  Kuzmeski  points  out. 


New  Test  for  Newcastle 

Veterinary  authorities  have  modi¬ 
fied  Newcastle  disease  testing  meth¬ 
ods  so  as  to  now  be  able  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  disease  within  two  hours. 
A  tissue  test  eliminates  the  need  to 
incubate  the  virus  and  reduces’  the 
time  of  the  test  by  almost  two  weeks. 
Eggs,  required  in  the  old  method, 
are  not  used  in  the  new.  The  tissue 
test’s  rapidity  affords  poultrymen 
opportunity  for  quick  and  specific 
treatment  if  the  disease  breaks  out: 
state  poultry  pathology  laboratories 
are  able  to  make  the  test.  Despite  its 
diagnostic  value,  the  test  does  not 
reduce  the  want  of  preventing  New¬ 
castle  by  immunization  of  birds  and 
by  general  preventive  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures. 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 
SPRING  1955 

Does  It  Pay  To  "Worm” 
Your  Layers? 

Usually  it  doesn't.  I  find  a  lot  of 
poultrymen  "worm"  their  pullets  at  hous¬ 
ing  time  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  If  the 
pullets  are  strong  ond  healthy  I  think  it 
is  time  and  money  wasted.  Some  poultry- 
men  "worm"  their  birds  every  month. 
Worm  medicine  is  toxic  to  the  bird,  cuts 
her  production  and  I  don't  think  it  does 
her  any  good.  Therefore  I  don't  think 
"regular  worming"  of  the  flock  is  ad¬ 
visable. 

Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a  flock 
that  is  so  full  of  worms  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  worm  medicine.  Under 
such  circumstances  "worming"  may  help 
the  flock  considerably  for  a  while. 

Of  course  the  smart  procedure  is  pre¬ 
vention.  Keep  all  manure  spread  on  the 
land.  Never  allow  it  to  accumulate  in 
piles  outside  the  houses  where  it  will  draw 
flies.  Raise  all  pullets  on  clean  ground 
using  a  range  once  every  three  or  four 
years  If  possible.  Sometime  birds  in  laying 
houses  with  dirt  floors  become  infested 
with  worms. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
"worming"  your  flock  regularly  you  may 
think  I'm  all  wet.  If  so  I'd  suggest  you 
"worm"  half  your  flock  ond  leave  the 
other  half  alone  and  see  whot  happens. 
Lost  year  I  suggested  this  to  a  customer 
in  Florida  ond  he  found  his  birds  did  much 
better  if  given  no  worm  remedies  at  all. 


This  is  usually  true.  Most  £cod  strains  of 
Leghorns  today  resist  worms  pretty  well. 

Babcock  Leghorns  Have 
Strong  &  Weak  Points 

We  do  not  have  a  perfect  bird.  One  of 
our  strong  points  is  persistency  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  high  second  year  lay.  Babcock 
Leghorns  may  come  up  a  little  too  slowly 
on  egg  size  but  this  year  the  ability  to  lay 
70%  or  better  for  ten  or  twelve  months 
and  60%  close  to  15  months  will  make 
our  customers  a  lot  of  money.  High  egg  \ 
prices,  perhaps  the  highest  in  history,  are 
directly  ahead  of  us.  Our  customers'  year 
old  hens  are  laying  like  a  house  afire 
right  now  and  practically  alj  large  eggs. 


Monroe  C.  Babcock 
ond  a  healthy 
Babcock  Leghorn 


Most  stfains  that  stGrt  in  with  large  eggs 
will  soon  be  down  to  40%  and  ready  for 
market  right  when  eggs  will  be  highest. 
Also  Bobcock  Leghorns  will  lay  "rings 
around"  most  other  strains  as  second  year 
layers. 

I'd  like  to  sell  you  chicks.  We  can  make 
almost  immediate  delivery.  Please  call  us 
on  the  phone  or  write  to  us.  Free  catalog 
sent  to  you  first  class  mail. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 
Say:  'Get 
Us  on  Your 
Form' 


Bulkley's  birds  are 
proven  money  mak¬ 
ers  —  they'd  like  to 
make  money  for 
you. 

Latest  3  yr.  average 
of  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test  places 
Bulkley’s  sixth 
among  leghorns. 

•  Send  for  Bulkley's  free  catalog  and 
price  list  today.  •  Year  round  hatching. 

Allen  H.  BULKLEY  &  Son 

OUR  40TH  YEAR 

140  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel.30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


feisterl 


Pfl.-U.S.  APPROVED 


PA.-  U. S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


.1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  I 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  *  ?  : 


Jl 


CHICKS 


Whether  you  produce  MARKET  EGGS. 
MEAT,  or  HATCHING  EGGS  —  you  can 
increase  your  profit  margin  by  starting 
with  Clements  Maine-Bred  Chicks  We 
oiler  the  breeds  and  crosses  that  have 
proven  most  profitable. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets) 

famous  for  stamina,  livability,  and 
steady  egg  production. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

efficient  egg  producers  —  more  eggs  per 
bag  of  feed  meaus  greater  net  profits. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 

favorites  for  high  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — 

1st  choice  of  many  commercial  broiler 
£™,vers  ‘  '  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
efficient  feed  conversion,  top  meat  duality 
Pullets  in  demand  for  hatching  eeii 
production.  b 

They  re  backed  by  44  years  breeding  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
largest  hatchery. 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorunt  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


u 


UP-GRADE”  YOUR  BIRDS 


•  GREATER  PROFIT 


NO  MISSES 


FLOCK  UNIFORMITY 


•  CONTROLLED  DOSAGE 


BACKED  BY  OVER 
10  YEARS  RESEARCH 


with  the  ORIGINAL  HGRMONIZING 


PELLETS 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories ,  Cumberland,  Indiana 


301 


LIME  CREST  NON-SKID  BARN  CflLCiTE 
sates  labor  and  time  , . .  helps  prevent  falls 


Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  helps  protect  livestock  from 
injury  by  providing  safe,  slip-proof  surfacing  for  barn  floors 
and  runways.  It  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by 
providing  calcium  and  trace  minerals  for  mineral-rich  ferti¬ 
lizer.  And  Barn  Calcite  makes  barns  more  attractive  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  white  floor  surfacing.  Last  but  not  least,  Bam 
Calcite’s  safe  practical  surface  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of,  America 
DEPT-  '-4  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Viafrer.'  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3- in- 1  calcium  supp^-ment  for  poultry;  LITTER-REPE  —  the  idea! 
c^  a . t loner  tor  noullry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-M  xes  —  for  for:  r la 


For  that  successful  look  „  ,  , 


Datmue  dmtirc'S  redoing  side-laps  carry 
fftmoistriuiiroe  do  win  and  out.  Stiff  ridges 
offer (ainntpliQ  maiillii'ng  surface,  tight  joints. 


$lliig!hi!t  pressure  angie  in  each  sheet 
fiaWeift'S  whem  side-taps  are  nailed, 
smakiiirrig  each  sheet  hug  the  roof.  No 

ciri  irrnipiiitTiig  needed. 


Stormproof 

Once  you  install  Stormproof  roofs  on  your  build¬ 
ings  you  can  rest  assured  they’ll  reflect  credit  o'n 
your  farm  for  many  years  to  come.  Their  trim, 
clean  look  is  there  to  stay  .  .  .  no  rot,  no  cracks, 
no  loose  pieces  to  fly  off  in  the  wind. 

That’s  because  Stormproof  is  galvanized  steel 
roofing,  with  steel  for  strength  and  a  generous 
zinc  coating  for  lasting  protection  against  corro¬ 
sion.  Stormproof’s  special  design  features  will 
keep  your  buildings  dry  inside,  too.  And  installation 
is  just  as  easy  as  with  any  other  roofing  material. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  have  a  Stormproof  roof  for 
less  money  than  any  other  quality  rooting  material. 
So,  if  a  new  roof  is  in  your  spring  plans,  make  it 
a  Stormproof — the  best  roof  under  the  sun! 

Smt&mRoat  ■ 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  a  subscription  with  Hunting 
and  Fishing  magazine  that  will  not 
expire  until  1956.  However,  I  have 
not  received  any  copies  since  1954. 

If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  G.  c.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

L.  F.  McClure,  former  manager  of 
the  magazine,  left  the  concern  about 
a  year  ago.  The  printer  tried  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication,  but  in  October  re¬ 
ported  that:  ‘‘it  will  not  publish  a 
December,  1954  issue  because  cost 
versus  revenue  is  so  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion.”  We  understand  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  substitute  another 
publication  for  the  unexpired  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  former  manager  of 
the  magazine  states  he  left  the  con¬ 
cern  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
The  printer,  to  whom  considerable 
money  was  owed,  undertook  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication.  The  effort  was 
unsuccessful  and  the  publication  is 
reported  now  to  be  out  of  business. 

We  received  a  card  in  the  mail 
from  Kenwood  Studios,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  asking  us  to  have  our  baby’s 
picture  taken  in  a  hotel  in  Butler, 
Pa.  We  had  them  taken  there  in 
March  and  a  week  later  we  saw  the 
proofs  and  made  a  down  payment  of  : 
1 10.  In  May  we  sent  the  balance  of 
$6.95  in  a  money  order.  Pictures 
were  to  be  received  in  two  weeks, 
but  we  have  not  heard  from  them 
shade.  _  p-  j 

Pennsylvania 

The  Kenwood  Studios  came  to  our 
town  with  an  offer  of  one  free  pic¬ 
ture  if  an  order  was  given  for  other  I 
pictures.  I  bought  and  paid  in  full  j 
and  have  neither  heard  from  them  ! 
nor  received  the  pictures.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  also  ordered  and  lias  not  re¬ 
ceived  hers  either.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  two  pictures  or  the  money, 
though  it  is  only  $3.95,  but  it  is  a 
iot  for  a  family  with  four  small  boys. 

New  York  e.  d. 

I  received  the  pictures  from  Ken¬ 
wood  Studios,  but  they  were  not  as 
represented,  A  signet  ring  was  prom¬ 
ised  and  a  folder  for  each  picture 
but  the  pictures  came  without  fold¬ 
ers.  K-  s. 

New  Jersey 

According  to  later  information  we 
understand  the  Kenwood  Studios 
have  gone  out  of  business,  leaving 
no  trace  of  their  whereabouts.  Once 
again  we  can  only  advise  readers  to 
be  cautious  about  investing  without 
investigation. 

For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed 
your  letter  and  help.  I  wrote  a  song 
and  paid  a  company  for  writing  the 
music,  which  included  the  copyright. 
They  were  to  furnish  names  of 
music  buyers,  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  song.  I  wrote  a  number 
of  the  companies  whose  names  they 
gave  me,  but  they  do  not  help.  Some 
say  they  are  fully  supplied  with 
songs,  or  the  letters  come  back  un¬ 
claimed  or  wrong  address.  Is  there 
any  company  that  would  give  an 
amateur  a  chance?  c.  f. 

Vermont 

We  are  sorry  C.  F.  did  not  write 
us  before  making  the  investment. 
Prominent  musicians  have  cam¬ 
paigned  for  years  against  the  firms 
that  rarely  sell  a  song,  although  they 
solicit  them,  and  accept  a  fee  for 
“services.”  This  is  a  very  difficult 
field  to  enter  as  many  songs  that  are 
written  are  never  published.  Those 
that  succeed  must  be  unusual  and 
money  and  publicity  must  be  spent 
lavishly  'to  promote  them.  Many 
warnings  have  been  given  to  caution 
the  amateur.  Under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  song  may  become  popu¬ 
lar,  but  many  many  more  are  losing 
ventures.  We  are  sorry  to  be  dis-  ! 
cour  aging.  , 


BEST  engineered 

y . ‘ •'  ;  j[..  v.  ’ 

BEST  buy  for  you. 


MOWS 


CULTIVATES 


SAWS 


GRADES 


yes 


'  CLEARS 
SNOW 


COPS 


Mo 


can  plow,  prepare  and  cultivate 
your  gardens  and  small  lots  .  .  . 
mow  your  fields,  fence-rows  (side 
bar  sickle)  or  lawns  (gang  mow. 
ers)  .  .  .  saw  your  wa>od  ...  do 
your  hauling  .  .  .  bulldoze, 

grade,  roll,  etc.  .  .  .  while  you 
and  your  youngsters  hove  FUN 
riding  it.  Ideal  for  4-H  projects. 
Powerful,  rugged,  a  real  farm 
machine  —  with  the  industry's 
finest  heavy-duty  accessories  and 
Implements.  Best  value-buy  in 
its  field.  New  streamlined  1955 
model  now  available. 

Send  for  literature  and  name 
of  local  dealer. 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

High  Production  Machinery 
Builders  Since  184? 

Oept.  RY  Stratford.  Corn. 


QliONSET  HUTS 


TO  MEET 
YOUP, 
NEEDS.  . 


20'  W. 
48'  L. 
11'  H. 


Quickly,  easily  and  eheaply  re -erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shays,'  garages,  grain  bins,  etc. 

.  Write  for  illustrated  Circular 
LIMITED  QUANTITY  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 
F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave„  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


{/ 

KEEPS 
PROFITS 
COMING 
IN.. . 

(lower  feed 
costs  .  .  . 
save  labor, 
boost  milk 
and  beef 
produc¬ 
tion) 

mi 

MONEY 
GOING 

001 . . . 

(for  high 
priced  hay 
and  grain 
feed) 

Send  coupon  today,  team  how  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  helping  profits 
with  a  Marietta  silo 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Charlotte,  N'.  C.,  Hotly- 
wood ,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Bowling:  Green,  Ky.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


J  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send  me  money-saving  in- 
J  formation  on  a  1955  Marietta  silo  and 
I  complete  details  on  your  easy  A3C 
I  financing  plans. 


j  Name 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEK 


REVOLVING 

APPLICATOR 


Kills  flies,  lice,  ticks,  mites  and  other 
stock  pests.  Your  cattle  treat  them¬ 
selves.  Recommended  for  use  with  a 
New  Special  Spray  Concentrate 
that’s  safe  around  dairy  barns  and 
milk  rooms  .  .  .  many  times  more  powerful 
than  many  other  sprays.  Residual  effectivness  lasts  longer. 
Priced  at  $29.50  postpaid  including  one  gal¬ 
lon  concentrate  that  makes  up  to  fifty 
gallons  ready  to  use  spray 
S2f~^a^w.hen  mixed  with 
water 

©  t  or  oil. 


GOOD  cow  man.  Experienced  pure  bred 

Guernsey  and  DHIA.  20  head  milking;  raise 
feed  here;  no  cash  crops.  Small  farm. 
Rochester  vicinity.  One  man  operation;  no 
days  off;  modern  house:  sate,  age,  size  of 
family  and  references.  Needed  May  1st  or 
June  1st.  Wages  $200  plus.  BOX  5815,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Hand:  Assistant  to  capable  farmer. 

Under  50.  Permanent  position  with  future. 
Experience  with  livestock,  farm  implements, 
ground  work  and  chores  essential.  Three  room 
unfurnished  cottage  with  refrigerator,  s  ove, 
oil  burner.  Near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Write 
in  detail  stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  size  of  family.  BOX  5820,  Rural 
rew  Yorker. 


P< 

N 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES 

2445  Main  Street  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue.. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not 
knowingly  accept  farm  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  seeking  children  under  16  for 
farm  work  during  school  hours.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  during  school 
on  farms  other  than  their  parents’  is 
banned  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  For  information  on  the  Law,  write 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  at 
341  Ninth  Avenue.  New  Yorlj  1,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  LAckawanna  4-9400. 


STABLEMAN:  Help  care  small  riding  stable. 

Connecticut.  Live  in.  Good  salary.  Vacation, 
legal  holidays  with  pay.  Must  drive.  BOX 
5822,  Rural  New  Y orker. 

WOMEN:  General  Housework.  Good  home  in 
preference  to  high  wages.  References.  BOX 
5816,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Responsible  middleaged 
woman  for  elderly  couple.  Small  country 
town,  central  Massachusetts.  Separate  rooms 
with  bath;  modern  conveniences.  BOX  5826, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM:  Small  farm  upper  Westchester  Countv” 
Wife  to  help  with  housework,  8-room  modern 
house  for  farmers’  family.  No  objection  to 
children.  Faraway  Farm,  Baptist  Church  Rd., 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Yorktown 
Heights  2-2359, 

COOK:  Matured  woman  to  cook  in  small 
school  for  retarded  children.  Permanent 
place  for  woman  who  likes  cooking.  No  previ¬ 
ous  working  experience  necessary  but  must 
be  good  cook.  $130  a  month,  room  and  board. 
Soundview  School, _ Yorktown  Heigh  s,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  No  dependants.  Gardener,  handy¬ 
man.  Driver’s  license.  Wife  housekeeper  for 
one  adult.  Yearly  position.  Nice  furnished 
quarters.  Modern  improvements.  Two  acres, 
near  towns.  No  animals.  Full  particulars  first 
letter.  References  required.  BOX  5827,  Rural 
New _ Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Care  for  two  school  children 
Private  room  and  bath.  Mrs.  Eckhaus,  50 
Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N,  Y. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  sober.  Knowledge 
livestock,  pouhry  berries;  five  acres,  road- 
side  marketing.  BOX  5828,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COUPLE  to  operate  northern  New  York  hunt¬ 
ing  lodge,  kennel  and  five  horse  stable.  Not 
necessary  that  man  be  professional  trainer. 
Four  room  apartment,  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  Salary  plus  percentage.  BOX  5829, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Elhnger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  money  making  plans,  BOX 

5726,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rye.  New  York.  _ 


FARMER-Caretaker:  Excellent  all  around  me¬ 
chanic;  married,  one  child.  Wife  available 
part  time  work.  BOX  5824,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HEAD  gardener  and  landscaper.  Married”  45, 
White.  20  years  experience.  Do  not  drink  or 
smoke.  BOX  5825,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


GARDENER-Handyman  for  resort  hotel.  Long 
season.  Salary  plus  maintenance.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references.  BOX  191,  Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 

par  -  iculars.  BOX _ 5729. _ Rural  New_  Yorker . _ 

BEEF  cattle  farm:  Permanent  farmer  under 
45.  Must  be  capable.  Usual  field  work:  plow¬ 
ing,  tillage,  harvesting.  Conscientious,  careful 
and  skilled  with  machinery  and  maintenance, 
usual  adjustments  and  repairs.  Also  able  to 
supervise  nurse  cow  barn  during  Winter 
months.  New  5-room  house.  Opportunity  for 
top  man.  In  reply  include  experience,  previ¬ 
ous  employei's,  size  of  family,  when  available, 
sa  ary  expected.  Downsbragh  Farms,  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey. _ _  _ 

WOMAN  Wanted:  For  full  time  position  now 
open  in  girls  institution  near  Philadelphia. 
Experience  with  greenhouse  and  horticul  ure. 
Live  in,  good  maintenance.  Write  BOX  5715, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

IF  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate,  are  of 
lop  ethics  and  tireless  energy,  can  work 
full  lime,  and  are  mentaly  and  financially 
prepared  to  endure  the  difficult  months  until 
you  earn  big  commissions,  write  for  test 
questions.  Unusual  cooperation  if  you  qualify. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Eft's 
Realty, _ Box  264-RNYv  Manchester,_N.  H._ 
DAIRY  farmer,  married,  for  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  farm,  Albany  County,  New  York.  Good 
cow  man,  experienced  general  farming. 
Modern  house,  good  wages.  Give  experience, 
references  first  letter.  BOX  5800,  Rural  New 
Yc_..er. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  a  small 
vegetable  farm.  BOX  5801,  Rural  New 
r.  orker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  Christian  woman  as 
companion  for  semi-invalid  while  husband 
is  away.  One  who  appreciates  good  home; 
near  bus  line  in  suburbs  of  small  city,  eastern 
Connectictut  rather  than  big  wages.  BOX 
5802,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  Wanted:  Small  private  club  in 
Auirondacks,  six  miles  from  the  main  road. 
Married  couple  desired,  man  must  be  an  able 
woodsman  and  wife  a  good  cook.  Comfort- 
aole  living  quarters,  trapping  and  other 
privileges,  above  salary,  provided.  BOX  5803, 
Rural _ New  Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE  mature  woman  take  over  large 
motherless  home,  Rockland  County.  Excel- 
ifQt  references  essential.  For  particulars  write 
BOX  5804,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RANTED"  Gardener  for  resort  hotel.  BOX 
ubJ5,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Young  girl  or  woman;  as- 
sist  with  children;  own  room.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences;  $35  weekly.  Include  references.  L. 
s-aui,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
p-  J.  4-5061. _ 

WANTED:  Some  one  to  help  raise  poultry 
°inia  the  shares-  Carl  Rumsey,  Dayton,  Vir- 

COUPLE  or  single,  bungalow  colony,  man 
general  maintenance,  good  with  brushes;  wife 

395  Wurtsboro,d  N^Y.  S°bel'  references’  BOX 

SIHGLE,  n]an  to  help  owner  with  dairy  and 
Pr  ^!ei'al  f?i'm  work.  Harry  Carre.  R.  D.  3, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

W4NTED:  Working  farm  manager  between 
Conr,?^dii°-  S?1311  family,  for  300  acre  Sussex 
y’  New  Jersey  farm.  Beef,  swine,  grass- 
na^Qpr<igri*m-  Must  know  operation,  mainte- 
cfaFm  machinery.  Sober,  good  with 
bilitv  1S-Dr?i-at^o,SXIi?rlence.  references.  Availa- 
m“ty-  BOX  5810,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

married  man  to  work  on  modern 
apartrrSU  farm,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Modern 
auaiifiio?-  Go°d  working  conditions.  State 
Worker  atl°nS’  Write  BOX  58U’  Rural  New 


POSITION  Wanted:  Horticulturist  forest  ex- 
pert,  tree  surgeon  nursery  vineyard  hap 
landscape  culture.  BOX  5806,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  caretaker,  night 
watchman,  handyman,  single.  State  wages 
Lawrence  Cochran,  New  Martinsville,  West 
Virginia. _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  40,  some  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farms  wish  steady  job,  help 
farm  household  with  quiet  people  for  good 
room,  good  food  and  modest  salary.  BOX  5812 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  Varied  experience  with  beef 

and  swine.  Married,  small  family.  BOX  5823 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMER  Caretaker:  Excellent  all  around  me¬ 
chanic.  Married,  one  child.  Wife  available 
part  time  work,  BOX  5824,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  mnager  wants  position 

on  small  dairy  farm.  BOX  5830,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DESIRES  position  on  estate,  within  75  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Caretaker,  maintenance,  care 
horses,  beef  cattle,  dogs.  Married,  no  children 
References,  no  liquor.  Chauffeur’s  license 
Need  modern  furnished  first  floor  cottage. 
BOX  5831,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes!  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
VVerts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland 
New  Jersey. 


SOUTHERN  Delaware,  near  Georgetown,  50 

sections  $250  each,  most  100x450  ft.  Pines, 
hard  road,  electricity;  catalogue  and  pictures 
free.  Riley  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. 

SELLING  retirement  homes,  gardens”  like 
rent.  Details.  Perry.  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 
190  ACRE  outstanding  picturesque  highway 
farm,  land  practically  level,  deep  soil,  one 
mile  from  busy  village,  only  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Syracuse,  attractive  12  room 
single  or  two  family,  American  Colonial  lype. 
front  lawns,  shrubbery,  large  maple  trees, 
large  basement  dairy  barn,  fully  equipped, 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  A-l  condition,  com¬ 
plete  line  modern  machinery  and  tools  in¬ 
cludes  three  tractors,  42  head  registered  young 
stock,  owner  will  sell  with  or  without  s  ock 
and  tools,  terms  on  real  estate,  30',  down, 
terms  arranged  on  balance,  further  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City. 

New  York. 

FREE  catalogs  on  all  types  of  properties  in 
south  central  New  York  State.  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  near  Whitney 

Point,  N.  Y.,  good  9-room  house,  20  stan¬ 

chion  drive  through  barn,  $5,500;  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. 


H  C?pDU  ^ AN'Garv.dener :  Drive,  sing’e,  live  in. 
Yorker  U  schooL  BOX  5814,  Rural  New 

April  16,  1955 


87  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego.  N,  Y.  Tioga 
County,  house,  barn  and  outbuildings 
$6,000,  $2,000  down.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 
son  City,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  For  Summer  months,  completely 
furnished  country  home,  electricity  and 
shower.  Inquire  Edwin  Houghtaling,  Equinunk, 
Wayne _ County,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

VERMONT,  Castleton  on  Lake  Bomoseen. 

f  or  sale  or  seasonal  renting,  house,  40  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  furnished.  Six  rooms,  two  baths,  two 
porches,  General  Electric  kitchen,  instant  hot 
water,  partially  finished  attic.  Easily  converted 
to  year  round.  BOX  5723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FREE  catalog.  66  mimeographed  pages — farms, 
homes,  businesses,  Maine  to  New  York.  De¬ 
scriptions  as  clear  and  concise  as  you’ll  find 
r  aoL  catalog.  Four  Effs  Realty, 

Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H. 

E9.R,E£?Je:  Thvo  room  cottage  in  village  of 
Earlville  City  water,  electriicty;  $1,500. 

George_ White,  Earlville.  New  York. 

SALE:  Farm,  135  acres;  timothy,  barley  seed. 

Horses.  Robert  O’Neill,  Dexter,  New  York. 
DAIRY  Farm:  20  head,  tractor  equipped,  53 
acres,  9-room  house  all  improvements, 

garage:  $12  000;  terms.  Scheidell,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  New  York. 

OLD  Homestead:  Bucks  County,  five  rooms 
S*  °R  heat,  stone  fireplace,  open 

LaRcrs-  38  acres  mostly  wooded;  ideal  hunting. 
BOX  5817,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EASTERN  Shore  Maryland,  best  buys  of  ’55 
farms,  homes,  waterfronts.  List  free.  C 
Harry  Thomas,  Monigomery  Realty,  Golds¬ 
boro^  Maryland. 

WANTED;  Small  farm  in  Pennsylvania  with¬ 
in  100  miles  Philadelphia.  BOX  5818,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  7-room  house,  50  acres,  electricity 
water;  Rennselaer  County.  $4,000;  terms. 
Howard  Tracy,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete  road. 

New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  Twelve  other 
buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle.  Double 
house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.;  school 
bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000,  one  sixth  down, 
balance  31  years,  3  Vz%  interest  amortization 
basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to  start 
with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some  equip¬ 
ment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessitates  this 
offer.  BOX  5807,  Rural  New  Y orker. 

WANTED:  Lathe  mill.  Give  description  and 
_ price. _ Clifford  Van  Dyke,  Oakdale.  Conn._ 

Farm  homestead  on  south  bank  of 
Watkms  Glen.  Suitable  for  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try.  All  equipment  included.  Watkins  Glen, 
N.  Y.  Phone  499  J-l.  Scottie  Mills. 

ONE  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  this 
locality,  600  almost  level  gravel  soil  acres 
Attractive  uhra  modern  2-family  house,  four 
good  barns:  $110,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker, 
95 _ Main  St.,  Arcade,  New  York. 

70  ACRE  farm  at  W.  ShokanT N.~Y.  Furnished 
house,  seven  rooms,  two  baths,  barn,  trout 
stream,  gravity  water,  copper  piping;  low 
taxes.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  J.  F.  Grady 
110  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 
SEVEN  rooms,  bath,  attached  garage,  pond. 

16  acres  on  Route  20;  $7,500.  Eric  Mawby, 
R.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. _ 

FOR  ..Sale:  100  acre  farm,  28  head  Jersey 
cattle,  tractor,  farm  equipment;  never  fail 
water,  gravel  road:  seven  room  house:  $12,000. 
Russell  Eddy,  Bethel,  Vermont. 

SMALL  Adirondack  lake’;  fishing,  boats,' 
cabins,  large  wooded  acreage.  Mary  Cum¬ 
mings,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  Agent  for  Blanche 
Mosier,  Realtor,  Ticonderoga,  N,  Y, _ 

205  ACRES,  house,  garage,  two  tractors  with 
equipment  pond.  Felix  Pykosz,  R.  F,  D  2 
Ferryvule,  Conn.  '  ’ 

FOR  Sale:  Schoharie  County,  40  acres,  9-room 
house,  all  conveniences.  Nielsen,  67  Dove 
St.,_Albany,  N.  YJ _ 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Cumberland  dairy  farm, 
200  acres,  100  tillable,  18  acres  orchard 
Three  dwellings  65  tieups,  three  silos,  stock 
and  tools  available.  R.  E.  Wallace.  3129  Post 
Road,  Apponaug,  R.  I.  Tel:  REgent  7-9100. 
ESTELL  MANOR,  New  Jersey,  Highway  50 
One  acre  six  rooms,  bath,  garage,  large  oak 
trees,  near  Ocean  City;  $3,500.  BOX  5832, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Dividend  Rate 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-U 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We  ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 
Serving  The  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  is  $ - Please  open 

o  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

O  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  vicinity  Morristown,  N.  J. 

20  acres,  house  five  rooms  and  bath,  oil 
neat  hot  and  cold  water,  full  cellar.  Out¬ 
buildings  consist  of  hay  barn,  cow  barn,  milk 
house,  chicken  coop,  two  one-car  garages  and 
other  outbuildings  together  with  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  retail  milk  route  and  truck  (new)  No 
‘ ''f stock.  Complete  price  $22,500.  Farm  can  be 

NewhYorker°Ut  milk  route'  BOX  5833>  Rural 

72  ACRE  farrn  for  sale,  eight  head  cattle 
team  horses  Price  $5,600.  Wm.  Rogers,  R.  D 
1,  Nineveh,  New  York. 

FARMS:  450  acres,  modern  buildings.  190  acres 
^dPlp£ted’  $10’00?-  420  acres,  equipped,  $1,500 

down.  Store  yearly  business,  $70,000.  Let  your 
wants  be  known.  Terms  given.  Write  tele¬ 
phone  46-224.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  ’  N.  Y. 

3o6nt. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  5  lbs 
$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid,  H,  J,  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WALS  INGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 
-,tPn  shfP;  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  V2  bushel 
rrL(Sed  Per  bushel  $5.25;  >/2  bushel  $3.25. 
G‘aPefruit  Per  bushel  $5.00;  y2  bushel  $3.25. 

]n  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  \'2 

+u'/5'  Express  Paid.  When  express  runs 

addmonabaexmlsrsage  ®W  Y°rk  eXpress  add 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

Pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone  Six 
5  s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone,  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9  00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable 
Romulus,  New  York.  e' 

NOW  booking  orders  for  the  new  crop  of 
.  North  Country”  clover  honey.  Write  for 
information.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valiev 

Apiaries,  Lisbon,  New  York.  y 


PURE  fcountry  sorghum,  delicious  canned 
chicken,  other  foods.  Aprons,  other  hand- 
mades.  V.  F,  Fulton,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  products.  One  quart 
Grade  A  syrup  and  one  pound  soft  maple 
cream  $3.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Free  price 
list.  Deane  Hatch,  Woodstock,  Vermont. _ 

P9RF  Gf,ade  A  inap'e  syrup:  Gallon  $6.00; 

gallon  $3.25  quart  $1.90.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  L.  R.  Robertson,  Conway,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


G°OD  country  home  for  elderly  people.  Ex- 
cellent  food,  care.  Moderate  prices.  Sullivan 
County.  BOX  5836,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LADY  wishes  elderly  person  to  share  her 
_ Bo  me.  B  OX  5834, _ Rural  New  Yorker. 

TWO  ladies  wish  to  spend  weekends  and 
vacation  on  farm  within  150  miles  of  .New 
York.  BOX  5835,  Rural  New  Yorker 

SPRINGER^  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City" 
N  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


Town 


STRONGER 

better  looking 
*  modern  desigh 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528  Dept.  R,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Name. 


Save  Your  Pump 


RIVER 


WANTED:  Room,  board,  $17  week,  modern 
farm  elderly  gentleman.  BOX  5821,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Children  to  board  In  refined 

Northern  New  Jersey  home.  Boy  5-8-  girl 
any  age.  BOX  5808,  Rural  New  Yorker.  ’ 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  person.  No 
liquor.  BOX  5809,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LARGE  farm.  White  Mountains,  Summer  or 
year  around.  Write,  Woodland  Farm,  Lan- 
caster.  New  Hampshire. 


HAVE  excellent  home  and  opportunity  for 
child.  Country.  Protestant.  Write  BOX  5813 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman.  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


TOBACCO.;  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2.00. 

Redleaf  chewing  (fired  or  air-cured)  10 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden 
Tennessee.  .couch. 


W^,FTE? :  o4'!0.’?,00  feTet  standing  poplar  timber. 
Edward  Schiller,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Orchard  equipment,  Jari  mower, 
scythette,  brush  saw.  Hawk  Mt.  Fruit  Farm, 
New  Ringgold,  Penna. 


HAND  Painted:  Your  home  on  10"  plate  suit¬ 

able  for  service  or  hanging.  Send  photo, 
stating  colors  with  money  order  $9.00  ppd 
Year  around  family  gift.  BOX  5819,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  adoption.  Three  attractive  Protestant 
children.  Girl  7  and  her  brothers  5  and  4. 
Home  wanted  within  100  miles  of  Elmira 
New  York  State  only.  Write  Federation  Build¬ 
ing,  Elmira,  N,  Y. _ 

JERSEY  loop  potholders:  Hooks  for  hanging 
assorted  colors,  30  cents  each  or  2  for  50 
cents.  David  Sisson,  30  George  St.,  Leominster, 
Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED:  5-20  acres  bluestone  quarry  land, 
not  over  $50  acre.  Write  Rocko  Cutstone  Co., 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Wl 


th  the  Flo-Clear 


”  WATER 
FILTER 


If  you  pump  from  a  lake,  stream,  pond, 
or  well,  this  new  porous  ceramic  filter 
at  end  of  your  supply  line  will  filter 
out  all  foreign  matter.  Gives  you  clear 
water;  keeps  sand,  grit,  dangerous 
materials  from  pump’s  precision  work¬ 
ing  parts.  Saves  its  cost  in  pump  re¬ 
pairs  first  season.  Easily  installed  and 
cleaned;  nothing  to  wear  out.  Write 
for  free  circular.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  “Flo-Clear”,  we  will  send 
postpaid  for  $12.00  each. 
“Flo-Clear”  Div.,  FILTROS  INC.,  E.  Rochester  2.N.Y. 


LIGHTNING 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 

Why  wait  until  Lightning  ic?unvc 

strikes?  PROTECT  NOW—  12/  N. LAKE  Ave. 
SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light-  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ning  Rod  Systems,  properly  Tel.  4-4149 

installed,  definitely  prevent 

Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 

EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

Professional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
both  men  and  women,  three  year  course  leading  to 
registered  nurse  license.  Thirty  college  credits  re¬ 
ceived  during  Freshman  Year  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz.  New 
York.  School  accredited  by  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  location,  in 
foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation,  churches 
of  all  denominations  available  near  school.  Attrac¬ 
tive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Well  equipped  class 
rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
!  v  :te  to:  PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
i  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,*  Wingdale,  New  York 
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Ford  challenges  all  trucks ...  with 
new- type  Short  Stroke  engine  design 
now  revolutionizing  truck  performance! 
Only  Ford  has  it  in  every  model ! 

This  new  engine  design — the  Short  Stroke  V- 8— in¬ 
creases  piston  ring  life  up  to  53%  .  .  .  saves  as  much 
as  one  gallon  of  gas  in  every  seven  .  .  .  reduces  engine 
friction  as  much  as  33%  for  more  usable  power  .  .  . 


and  it  gives  much  longer  over- all  engine  life,  too! 

Ford — pioneer  in  V-8  truck  engines — has  had  Short 
Stroke  V-8’s  on  the  road  for  over  three  years.  Today, 
only  Ford  offers  a  proved  money-making,  Short  Stroke 
engine  in  any  truck  model  you  choose  .  .  .  with  4 
Short  Stroke  V-8’s  and  a  Short  Stroke  Six. 

Look  under  the  hood!  Look  for  an  engine  with  a 
piston  stroke  that  is  as  short  or  shorter  than  the 
cylinder  bore.  Get  the  facts  at  the  “Hoods  Up  Show¬ 
down”.  .  .  on  now  at  your  Ford  Dealer’s! 


Short  Stroke  power  to  haul  heavy  loads  faster — 
with  economy  and  long  life  that  keeps  operating 
costs  low.  New  Ford  F-600  gives  you  a  money¬ 
making  choice  of  two  Short  Stroke  Power  King 
V-8’s  .  .  .  rated  at  132  and  140  h.p.;  GCW’s  up  to 
28,000  lbs.;  GVW’s  up  to  16,000  lbs. 

Best  friend  a  farmer  ever  had  —  Ford’s  new  F-100 
Pickup.  For  power,  choice  of  two  modern  Short 
Stroke  engines — the  118-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 
and  the  132-h.p.  Power  King  V-8. 
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Milk — and  Fruit  —  and  Eggs 


Ryegrass  sown  at  last  corn  cultivation  prevents  erosion ,  holds  nitrogen  and  Corn  provides  the  most  digestible  nutrients  of  any  farm  crop.  Increasing 
provides  organic  matter.  Here  in  Spring  at  Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y.,  amounts  of  it  in  the  Northeast  are  left  for  ears  to  mature  as  grain,  but  the 
a  field  of  ryegrass  and  stubble  goes  under  before  planting  to  corn  again,  chief  use  of  our  corn  is  still  to  make  silage  as  winter  feed  for  livestock. 
With  this  practice,  a  Robson  field  has  been  successfully  kept  in  corn  for  Here  Lewis  Patrick  takes  off  a  big  crop  of  silage  corn  on  his  Ontario  County, 

18  continual  years.  New  York,  farm  after  close-space  planting  earlier  in  the  Spring. 


Com  Yields  Are  Going  Up 

What  is  more  satisfying  than  a  field  of  good  green  corn? 
For  silage ,  or  grain  or  seed ,  it  repays  a  hundredfold  all 
the  care  and  attention  given  to  its  planting  and  culture. 


LIMBING  freight  rates  on  mid¬ 
west  corn  and  our  own 
increasing  know-how  in  corn 
production  are  resulting  in  a 
tremendous  increase  of  corn 
acreage  in  the  Northeast.  The 
whole  acreage,  of  course, 
whether  for  grain,  silage  or  seed, .  is  planted 
by  farmers  to  make  a  profit.  But  success  with 
corn  is  not  automatic;  the  farmer  must  perform 
many  jobs  well  to  realize  yield  and  gain  from 
his  work  and  investment.  And  he  must  always 
contend  with  weather  and  pests.  Producing 
large  and  profitable  corn  yields  is  possible  only 
through  sound  management  practices. 

The  corn  plant  is  one  of  the  heavy  feeders 
among  farm  crops.  Fortunately,  it  does  well 
on  a  variety  of  soil  types  if  the  pH  is  relatively 
high,  around  6.8.  It  should  be  almost  neutral, 
but  not  alkaline.  Soil  structure  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  soil  type;  plowing  when  too  wet, 
excessive  fitting  of  land,  or  failing  to  plow 
down  cover  crops  can  result  in  such  soil  com¬ 
paction,  poor  aeration  and  clogged  water  move¬ 
ment  that  marked  reduction  comes  to  corn 
yield.  “Work  your  land  as  little  as  possible”  is 
a  good  rule  for  all  corn  growers  to  follow. 

Selecting  the  Seed 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  most  important 
day  in  a  farmer’s  year  is  the  day  he  selects  his 
corn  seed.  This  is  true  even  today  when  we 
have  generally  good  hybrid  varieties.  There  is 
no  sure-fire  magic  in  the  word  hybrid,  how¬ 
ever;  it  is  important  to  select  not  only  the  best 
hybrid-seed  available  but  also  that  which  is  well 
adapted  to  local  soil  and  climate  conditions 
and  to  the  specific  job  one  wishes  done. 

Proper  maturation  is  the  first  requirement 
of  an  adapted  hybrid.  The  later  that  the  variety 
is,  i.e.  the  longer  it  takes  to  mature,  the  higher 
will  be  the  yield — if  it  matures  before  frost. 
For  silage,  corn  should  reach  hard  dough  or 
glazed  stage  by  frost  or  silo  filling  time.  For 
grain,  it  should  be  fully  mature  ( 35  per  cent 
kernel  moisture  or  38  per  cent  ear  moisture ) 
before  frost.  The  late  hybrid  corns  do  not  out- 
yield  early  ones  unless  the  growing  season  is 
long  enough  for  them  to  continue  development 
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after  the  early  types  mature.  It  is  a  gamble  in 
the  Northeast,  with  the  odds  against  success, 
to  try  for  extra  yield  with  late  hybrids.  In  most 
years,  extra  yield  is  not  realized  and  the  corn 
is  of  such  high  moisture  content  that  it  re¬ 
quires  artificial  drying. 

Standability,  or  resistance  to  stalk  rot,  is 
corn’s  second  major  requirement,  and  it  is  near¬ 
ly  as  important  as  time  for  maturation.  As  one 
grower  said,  “I  do  not  know  which  is  worse, 
not  raising  a  crop  of  corn  at  all  or  having  a 
good  yield  flat  on  the  ground  from  stalk  rot.” 
The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  lives 
in  the  soil.  It  enters  the  corn  plant  and  feeds 
on  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and  often  on  the 
ear.  The  results  are  weak  plants,  small  roots, 
pithy  stalks,  premature  ripening  and  small 
yields.  Much  of  the  infected  corn  goes  down 
before  harvest.  Our  only  control  for  the  rot 
is  the  use  of  resistant  varieties.  Resistant  hy¬ 
brids  have  been  developed  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  where  testing  programs  are  conducted 
under  environmental  conditions  the  same  as 
those  on  a  regular  farm.  The  local  extension 
services  can  make  specific  recommendations 
on  resistant  varieties.  Because  present  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  clean  picking — rather  than  clean 
husking — varieties,  there  is  a  movement  away 
from  stalk  rot.  The  easy  huskers  have  been 
highly  susceptible  to  it.  With  corn  pickers  and 
picker-shellers  available,  it  is  prudent  to 
choose  a  hybrid  that  stands  until  harvest,  even 
though  some  husks  may  be  left  on  the  ear. 
Yield  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  get  a  perfect 
husking  job. 

Feeding  the  Plants 

Because  corn  is  such  a  heavy  feeder,  it  is 
our  most  efficient  producer  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  Although  exact  needs  of  a  field  to 
grow'  corn  can  be  determined  only  by  a  soil 
test,  there  are  some  general  fertilization  prac¬ 
tices  which  corn  growers  do  and  should  follow. 
Plow-down  fertilizers  increase  reserve  soil  nu¬ 
trients,  but  they  are  not  used  as  efficiently  by 
the  corn  plant  as  fertilizer  banded  at  planting 
time  or  later  side-dressed.  If  some  10  tons  of 
phosphated  manure  per  acre,  or  a  good  legume 
sod,  are  going  to  be  turned  under,  then  plow- 


down  fertilizer  may  not  be  necessary  at  all. 
If  one  is  plowing  down  corn  stalks  or  a  grass 
sod,  though,  it  is  almost  imperative  to  top- 
dress  before  plowing.  Some  400  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre  supply  nitrogen  for  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  material  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  for  a  balance  of  soil  nu¬ 
trients.  At  planting  time,  it  is  usually  best 
to  apply  200  to  300  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
or  its  equivalent  per  acre. 

Later  it  is  recommended  to  side-dress  the  corn 
when  it  is  knee  high  with  some  20  to  30  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  Band  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
getting  nutrients  to  corn  seed.  This  applies 
it  an  inch  below  the  seed  and  two  inches  to 
the  side;  fertilizer  in  contact  with  the  seed  is 
likely  to  burn  and  result  in  poor  stands.  Side 
dressing  with  nitrogen  is  most  urgently 
needed  if  heavy  rains  after  planting  leach  ni¬ 
trates  out  of  the  top  soil.  Anhydrous  ammonia, 
solution  nitrogens  and  sodium  nitrate  are 
among  the  cheaper  sources  of  quickly  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen. 

Placement  and  Planting 

Hybrid  seed  corn  is  graded  for  two  reasons: 
( 1 )  to  remove  cracked  and  extra  large  or 
small  kernels,  and  to  clean  the  seed;  and  (2) 
to  sort  the  kernels  into  uniform  sizes  so  they 
will  plant  evenly  with  conventional  planters. 
All  grades  of  seed  under  favorable  conditions 
produce  equally  good  crops.  Under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  such  as  a  prolonged  wet 
Spring,  large  kernels  may  result  in  a  better 
stand  because  of  their  larger  supply  of  stored 
food. 

In  a  corn  field,  kernel  spacing  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  closer  than  the  spacing  of  plants 
eventually  desired.  Even  with  our  best  seed 
and  seed  treatment  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  kernels  can  be  expected  after  planting. 
This  loss  is  due  to  planter  damage,  failure  to 
cover,  fertilizer  burn,  bird  pulling,  and  soil 
insects  and  diseases.  The  only  compensation 
for  this  anticipated  loss  is  to  plant  extra 
kernels. 

Assuming  this  loss  and  that  a  population  of 

(  Continued  on  Page  326  ) 
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ABSOLUTELY  LAST  CHANCE  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING! 

THIS  OFFER  CAN  NOT  Bt  REPEATED 


DOUBLE  FLOWERS 
DOUBLE  BEAUTY 

ROSE  OF 
SHARON 

DouM-e  Double  Double 
Red  Wbiie  Purple 

Exciting  colorful  fully 
double  blossoms  out¬ 
standing  varieties 
— larger,  clearer,  more  brilliant  than  old¬ 
er  varieties.  One  of  America's  favorites— 
famous  for  its  rich  shamrock-green  leaves, 
big  rose-like  blooms  in  beautiful  shades 
of  red.  white,  and  purple.  Easy  to  grow. 
Hardy,  Blooms  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  Choice 
young  plants  —  I  to  2 
feet, 

3  strong  plants  (one  of 
each  color)  for  $1.00  ppd. 

6  strong  plants  (two  of 
each  color)  for  $2.00  ppd. 

Stern’s  (Nurseries,  Ceneva.  N.Y 


3<-s1 


Postpaid 


Use  coupon 


U?  TO  10  INCHES 
ACROSS 

GIANT 

DAHLIAS 

regular  $3 

Stern’s  famous  “on« 
flower"  bouquet.  Ex¬ 
hibition  flowers  as 
big  &i  a  dinner  plate. 
Guaranteed  to  bloom 
this  Summer.  Each 
plant  worth  75e  each 
if  purchased  separ¬ 
ately! 

MIXED  COLORS  ONLY 

You  Get  One 
Of  Each  Color 

RED  WHITE  PINK 
YELLOW  ORANGE 


Stern's  Nurseries,  Geneva.  N.Y.  Use  toupeis 


GJWW  “FOOTBALL”  MUMS 
;  IN  OUTDOOR  GARDENS 

flw  Greenhouse-Type 

ANSI  EXHIBITION 


WINTER 

PRICE! 


BARGAIN 


Now  grow  corsage  Chrysanthemums  outdoors ! 
Famous  Scent  's  Nurseries  now  brings  you  won¬ 
derful  winter-hardy  Florist-type  "mums '—so 
aardy  they'll  survive  below  zero  temperatures. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom  first  yearl 

Get  giant  mums  starting  this-year.  Enjoy  beau¬ 
tiful  cut  flowers,  glamorous  corsages,  exqui 
Sice  garden  beauty.  Full,  compact,  spreading 
-these  plants  glow  2  to  2 Vi  feet  tall  this  sea 
Son!  You  will  enjoy  them  for  many  years,  yet 
they  require  little  care.  You  get  complete 
easy-to-follow  instructions  with  plants. 

ASSORTED  COLORS— Mixed  includes  Red, 
Yellow,  Orange,  White,  Pink,  Lavender 

ONLY  2Se 
A  PLAN? 
in  lots  of  4 

A  sensational  bargain!  These  are  strong 
young  plants — world's  finest  mums— 
guaranteed  to  produce  a  spectacular 
tloral  display  this  very  year!  They  will 
delight  you  with  their  vigor,  their  ex¬ 
ceptional  hardiness,  their  profusion  of 
large  and  brilliant  flowers. 

Hurry!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back! 
STERN'S  NURSERIES.  CENEVA.  N.Y.  USE  COUPON 


iARGAIN^ 
POLLAjM 
SMijH 

5  mixed 
colors 


SPOT  USHT 
8EAUTT 
ON  U«J« 


DWARF  ORNAMENTAL! 
DELICIOUS  FRUIT! 

HANSEN'S  FLOWERING 

CHERRY 

(Prunus  besseyi) 

Beautiful  little  fruit 
“factory" 

Grows  only  4  feet  high 

A  thrilling  sight  cov¬ 
ered  with  exquisite 
flowers.  A  taste  de¬ 
light.  Shapely  and  com¬ 
pact  —  always  dwarf 
size!  Bear  fruit  early, 
often  second  year.. 
Space-saving  ornamen¬ 
tal.  Strong,  winter-har¬ 
dy  plants  at  least  I 
to  2'. 

2 lor  S1 

5  for  $2 

POSTPAID 

STERN'S  NURSERIES.  CENEVA.  N.Y.  USE  COUPON 


COLORFUL 
IN  FRONT  Of 
tyStetiENS 


•EAUTIFUL 
X5SSE  OR 
loaasa 


MAGNIFICENT 
CUT  FLOWERS 


Picnfs 

postpaid 

A  THOUSAND  FLOWERS 
Every  Year  Without  Fail 

Dazzling  colors  from  Auguit 
'til  frost— starting  this  sum- 
mor.  Extra  vigorous — •xtra 
win tor  hardy!  Every  plant  a 
solid  “fountain  of  flowors" 
for  3*10  wooks  or  longor.Thoy 
ropoat  thoir  spoctaculor  por* 
formanco  year  oftor  yoar. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom 
FIRST  YEAR! 

No  experience  needed!  Grow 
almost  anywhere.  Absolutely 
“FREEZE- PROOF.”  These 
are  fine  young  plants  of 
world  famous  “mums”  — 
produce  compact,  spreading 
plants  14  to  2  ft.  wide  this 
summer^ 


HARDY 

GARDEN 

ORCHIDS 

8  WEEKS 


COLOSSAL  FLOWERS 

g INCHES  ACROSS 


Changes  Colors 
4  Times  a  Year 


SOUTH  PACIFIC 

SUNGLORY* s 

(Hibiscus  Moscheutos  Hybrids) 


1 


(8LET1LLA  H  Y  AC 1  NTH  I N A) 

PERFECT  ORCHID  SHAPE! 
PERFECT  ORCHID  COLOR! 


GROW 

YOUR 

OWN 

CORSAGE 


10  plant*— $2  postpaid 

A  tenmional  bargain!  At  Ihett 
low  priori  we  cannot  offer  price  reductiona  for 
quantity  purchase,.  Mlsatj  Color*  Only!  We  reterre 
the  right  to  substitute  with  our  choice  of  colors. 

Stern’s  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.Y  Use  Coupon 


Absolutely  a  true  Orchid!  They  look 
just  like  miniature  Cattleya  Orchids 
sold  by  florists.  This  hardy  garden 
orchid  grows  from  a  tuberous  under¬ 
ground  stem.  Flowers  are  produced 
on,  a  spike  12  to  15  inches  tall.  A 
mature  plant  can  produce  up  to 
1,000  flowers  every  year! 

This  is  the  “CAN'T  FAIL"  Orchid! 
So  easy  to  grow — so  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  these  sensational  orchids  must 
bloom  in  your  garden  withinfiO  day3 
or  your  every  penny  back!  This 
hardy  garden  orchid  grows  as  easily 
as  any  hardy  perennial  plant! 


GUARANTEED 
TO  BLOOM 
IN  90  DAYS 


each 

Postpaid 
3  for  $2. 
postpaid 
5  for  $3. 
postpaid 


thsoiutely  hardy!  Easy  to  grow  those  vigor- 
on  plants  in  any  kind  of  soil.  One  of  tht 
vortd’s  most  beautiful  (and  largest)  flowers. 
They’il  bloom  continuously  from  July  ’til 
frost — they  will  last  a  life-time,  developing 
new  beauty  and  increased  flower  production 
very  passing  year. 

RED  PINK  WHITE 

(mixed  colors  only.  Please  do  not 
specify  your  individual  choice) 

A  new  center  of  attraction!  A  garden  ton 
versation  piece.  Each  plant  develops  a  bushy 
shrub-like  growth  from  2  to  4  feet  tall, 
-overed  with  rich  green  foliage. 

50  Huge  Flowers  cn  Each  Plant 

With  minimum  care,  these  plants  wilt  soon 
produce  up  to  50  huge  flowers  on  each  bush. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  withstand  winter 
temperatures  of  20°  below  zero. 

Stern  t  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Use  Coupon 


STERN’S  GARDEN  GOLORAMA 

“P-0”  HYDRANGEA 

HYBRIDS 

$ 


2  for 


1 


3  for  SI. 45 
POSTPAID 


(H.  Paniculata  Grandiflo.-a) 
SPECTACULAR!  This 
beautiful  color  shrub 
produces  conical 
shaped  flowers  as  big 
as  your  head.  Very 
majestic  and  showy. 

To  glorify  your  home 
with  magnificent 

beauty,  plant  a  few 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
corners  of  your  property  or  shrub 
border.  Make  ideal  foundation  plants 
because  they  thrive  in  full  sun  or 
light  shade. 

5  MONTHS  OF  BLOOMS 
EASY  TO  GROW,  HARDY.  Nothing  to 
it!  Thrives  in  most  any  soil.  100% 
winter  hardy.  Vigorous  growers,  they 
reach  maturity  height  of  5  to  6  feet 
quickly.  These  strong  young  plants 
are  1  to  2  ft.  tall.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  you  keep  plants  free! 
Steru's  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  U«e  Coupon 


GENUINE 

IMPORTED 

ORIENTAL 

ORCHID! 

A  famous  orchid  spe¬ 
cialist  says— “Easiest 
of  all  orchids — can’t 
fail!  If  you  can  grow 
daffodils,  you  can 
grow  this  orchid." 
Blooms  year  after 
year — in  outdoor  gar¬ 
dens. 

ORDER  TODAY! 
Stern’,  Nunerie,,  Geneva, 


TOP  SIZE 
IMPORTED 
BULBS 


S 


1 


ea. 


3  for  $2 
6  for  $3 

N.  Y.  U»e  Coupon 


Finest  Lilac  for  Landscape  Beauty 

PERSIAN  LILAC 


'The  Lilac  of  a  Million  Flowers"  (syringa  persica) 

SPREADING  „j Dwarf  variety — slender  arching  branches 
with  beautiful  purple  flowers.  More  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer  than  common  varieties. 
Does  not  sprout  from  root.  Makes  beau¬ 
tiful  hedge  or  lawn  specimen. 


Crows  only  10  leet  high 


2  l.rS,| 


Trim  to  any  height.  Ex¬ 
cellent  quality  plants;  ,  .  ,, 

1-2  feet.  3  foT  ?*-45 

Stem’,  Nurseries,  Caaeva,  N.  Y.  Ui<  Coupon  ABSOLUTELY  WINTER  HARDY^^**® 


RUSH 

ORDER 


♦ 


Brilliant  blooms  all  summer  long 

EVEN  WHEN  OTHER  FLOWERS  FAIL! 
MULTI-COLOR  HARDY 

PHLOX 

FINEST  VARIETIES  EVER  DEVELOPED 

red -pink -salmon-purple-white 
These  great  Phlox  develop  huge 
colorful  clusters  of  brilliant  Low¬ 
ers  that  actually  glow  with 
color.  Plants 
grow  30  inches 
tall.  W  i  n  te  r 
hardy  without 
protection. 
GUARANTEED 
TO  BLOOM  THIS 
SUMMER. 

Stern’,  Nunerie,,  Ceneva,  N.  Y.  U,e  Coupon 


Unconditional 

GUARANTEE 

100%  satisfaction 
or  money  back 
anytime 

Every  plant  guaran¬ 
teed  by  famous 
Stern's  Nurseries.  If 
for  any  reason  you 
are  not  100%  delight¬ 
ed,  Stern's  will  re¬ 
fund  complete  pur¬ 
chase  price.  No 
questions  asked  —  no 
explanation  neces¬ 
sary.  Don't  return 
plants — keep  them  as 
a  free  gift.  Just  a 
postcard  requesting 
refund  is  all  that's 
needed. 

Buy  without  risk 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 


Dept,  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Gentleman;  Rush!  please  ship  postpaid,  the  varieties  and 
number  of  plants  I  have  indicated  below,  in  event  that  f 
ain  not  satisfied  for  any  reason.  Stern's  will  refund  the  com¬ 
plete  purchase  price.  I'll  keep  your  plants  without  charge. 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY 


STATE 


How  Many  | 


Name  of  Item 


Price 


Postage  handling  charges 

Up  to  $2.50 — add  13c 
2.51— .3.00— add  25c 
5.01-10.00— add  50c 
10.01-13.00— add  7.3c 
Over  15.00— add  $1.00 


Total  for  merchandise 
Postage  handling  charges 
TOTAL  ENCLOSED 


307 


May  7,  1955 


plan  your 


Your  harvest-time  profits  are  in  the  making  right  now. 
How  big  they’ll  be  depends  a  lot  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  fertilizer  you  use. 

Plan  now  for  a  bigger  cash  return  from  every  acre  by 
using  International  Multiple  Strength  Fertilizers  this 
spring  on  your  fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and 
other  crops.  You’ll  find  an  International  multiple 
strength  grade  that  is  right  for  each  crop.  Use  it  gen¬ 
erously  to  stimulate  early  growth,  to  produce  high 
yields  and  to  get  maximum  profit. 

So  get  the  best,  get  International ... .  proved  effective 
by  almost  50  years  of  profitable  use.  Call  your  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizer  Dealer  for  the  recommended  grades 
and  amounts  you  need  for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants 
at  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  As 
Fertilizer 

What  about  sulphate  of  ammonia 
as  a  fertilizer?  e.  h. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  usually  car¬ 
ries  about  20  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
is  acid-increasing  in  its  effect  upon 
the  soil.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable 
form  of  nitrogen  for  acid  soil  crops. 
It  is  also  a  relatively  cheap  form 
of  nitrogen  that  is  not  easily  leached 
out  of  the  soil.  Consequently,  it  is 
widely  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures 
with  other  necessary  ingredients. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  pasture  grasses, 
meadows  and  lawns,  on  soils  that  are 
naturally  alkaline.  On  acid  soils,  or 
where  legumes  are  included  in  the 
plantings,  lime  should  be  added,  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  rate  of  110  pounds  of  pure 
limestone  for  each  100  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  Fertilizers  can  be 
applied  to  sod  either  in  the  Fall, 
about  the  time  of  the  first  frost,  or 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  start  to  turn  green.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  can  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  form  of  organic  matter 
to  be  plowed  under,  such  as  corn 
stalks  and  material  of  this  kind, 
applying  the  fertilizers  before  the 
soil  is  turned  over.  The  usual  appli¬ 
cation  is  from  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre. 


Weed  Control  in  Small 
Asparagus  Plantings 

Would  you  discuss  the  various 
methods  of  controlling  weeds  in 
small  asparagus  plantings?  G.  w. 

The  best  way  to  control  weeds  in 
small  plantings  of  asparagus  is  to 
grow  the  plants  under  a  continuous 
mulch  of  leaves  or  old  hay.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  add  new  material  at 
least  every  two  years  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  weed  growth 
down.  When  plants  are  gi'own  under 
a  mulch,  they  must  receive  abundant 
fertilization,  especially  with  nitro¬ 
gen.  There  are  several  chemicals 
that  can  be  used  to  control  weeds  in 
asparagus;  Crag  and  Karmex  are 
among  the  best.  Potassium  cyanate 
is  all  right  to  use  on  older  plants  if 
they  have  become  well  established, 
and  calcium  cyanamid  is  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizer  that  will  kill  weeds  if 
used  in  very  heavy  concentrations. 
It  is  usually  applied  in  a  band  over 
the  plants,  with  the  soil  in  between 
the  rows  being  cultivated.  Salt  has 
been  used  in  the  past  to  retard  weed 
growth  but  it  is  not  satisfactory;  it 
has  to  be  used  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  is  quickly  lost  from  the  soil 
by  leaching. 


Fertilizer,  Plus  Manure  and 
Wood  Ash 

We  have  a  40x60-foot  garden  that 
last  year  received  lots  of  poultry 
manure.  But,  although  crab  grass, 
string  beans,  broccoli,  beets  and 
cabbage  did  fairly  well,  our  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes,  squash  and  cucum¬ 
bers  did  not.  I  have  some  wood 
ashes.  Would  they  help?  How  much 
other  fertilizer  and  manure  should 
we  use?  mrs.  j.  s.  c. 

Wood  ashes  supply  both  lime  and 
potash  and,  with  poultry  manure,  an 
additional  amount  of  phosphorus 
should  supply  all  necessary  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  all  vegetables.  In  addition 
to  these  materials  you  can  use  to 
good  advantage  a  general  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  the  5-10-5  formula.  Suitable 
amounts  per  1,000  square  feet  are: 

(1)  5-10-5  formula,  30-50  pounds; 

(2)  Poultry  manure,  four  to  eight 
bushels;  and  (3)  Wood  ashes,  20-25 
pounds.  You  may  need  additional 
lime,  although  the  fact  that  beets 
and  cabbage  grew  well  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  soil’s  acidity  has  been 
corrected  adequately. 


This  G-E  Freezer 
only  $299.95  at  the 
following  dealers 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER . Benoit  Electric 

ADDISON . J.  C.  Barkalov* 

AUBURN . Riesters  General  Service 

AUBURN . Rondina,  Inc. 

AURORA . w.  Robert  Clark 

BALDWINSVILLE . Titcombs 

BATH . Bradley's  Sporting  Goods 

BERKSHIRE . Patch  Bros. 

BINGHAMTON . Coles 

BINGHAMTON . Fowlers 

BINGHAMTON . Freije  Electric 

BINGHAMTON . Glenwood  Heating  Co. 

BINGHAMTON . Murphy’s  Refrigeration 

BLACK  RIVER . Dangler  Electric 

BROWNSVILLE . * . Genter  &  Brenon 

CANASTOTA . Canastota  Hardware 

CANDOR . Kenneth  Wolfe 

CAZENOVI A . Aikman  Hardware 

CENTRAL  SQUARE . Oliver  Hall 

CHITTENANGO . Stanley  Gault 

CLAYTON . Nunn  Hardware 

COHOCTON . A.  H.  Wilcox 

CORNING . Corning  Building  Co. 

CORTLAND . Allen  &  Allen 

DEPAUVILLE . Sternberg  Bros. 

DERUYTER . Swan  Electric 

EAST  SYRACUSE . W.  W.  Bush  Hardware 

EAST  SYRACUSE . Charles  Poland 

ELMIRA . Chapel  Lumber  Co. 

ELMIRA . Joy  Automatics 

ELMIRA . Don  Wright,  Inc. 

ENDICOTT . Rouff  Furniture  Co. 

ENDICOTT . Superior  Electric  Co. 

EVANS  MILLS . J.  V.  Rivers 

FERNWOOD . Nelson  Peters 

GENOA . Clinton  Hardware 

GREENE . H.  M.  Comfort 

HAMMONDSPORT . Drew's  Garage 

HOMER . McKay  Sales  &  Service 

ITHACA . Lent's  Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY . Hancock's  Furniture 

JOHNSON  CITY . Johnson  City  Garage 

LOCKE . Lynch  Hardware 

MARATHON . Frost's 

MARCELLUS . Marcellus  Supply  Company 

MARGARETVILLE . Margaretville  Furniture 

MC  GRAW . R.  D.  Corey 

MEXICO . Patrick  Appliances 

MINETTO . H.  A.  Ranous 

MORAVIA . Wheat  Bros. 

NEWARK  VALLEY . Ross  Tappan  &  Sons 

NICHOLS . Charles  Thetga 

ONEONTA . Bresee’s  Oneonta  Dept.  Store 

OSWEGO . Schaffer  Electric 

OSWEGO . Snyder  &  Mackin 

OWEGO . VandeMark  &  Thomas 

OXFORD . Emerson  Co. 

PENN  YAN . Bush  Music  &  Radi* 

RUSHVILLE . Elwell’s  Hardware 

SENECA  FALLS . Masten  Supply  Co. 

SMITHVILLE . N.  A.  Collins 

SYRACUSE . Chapman  Lumber  Company 

SYRACUSE . J.  P.  Byrne  &  Co..  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

SYRACUSE . Egan  &  Bisbing,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Wm.  H.  Kearney.  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Roy  Furniture  Co. 

UNADILLA . Gregory  Appliances 

VAN  ETTEN . The  Banfield  Co. 

WALTON . L.  B.  DuMond 

WATERTOWN . Thomas  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 

WATERTOWN . Halley  Electric  Co. 

WATKINS  GLEN... . Jimmy’s  Radio 

WAVERLY . . . J.  C.  Rhodes 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CANTON . Seelye  Electric 

EAST  SMITHFIELD . Potter's  Appliances 

GREAT  BEND . Great  Bend  Sales  &  Service 

MANSFIELD . B.  A.  Neal 

MONTROSE . Lee  Furniture 

MILLERTON . E.  W.  Keeney 

SUSQUEHANNA . E.  K.  Owens  Hardware 

THOMPSON . E.  A.  Avery 

TROY . Elmer  E.  Avery 

TOWANDA . Wrisley  &  Kerrick 

Distributed  by: 

Gould-Farmer  Company,  Inc. 

1020  W.  GENESEE  ST.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Pump 


with  the  Flo-Clear 


”  WATER 
FILTER 


If  you  pump  from  a  lake,  stream,  pond, 
or  well,  this  new  porous  ceramic  filter 
at  end  of  your  supply  line  will  filter 
out  all  foreign  matter.  Gives  you  clear 
water;  keeps  sand,  grit,  dangerous 
materials  from  pump’s  precision  work¬ 
ing  parts.  Saves  its  cost  in  pump  re¬ 
pairs  first  season.  Easily  installed  and 
cistern  cleaned;  nothing  to  wear  out.  Writ* 

D  .  for  free  circular.  If  your  dealer  does 

tngifiries  not  *lave  “Flo-Clear”,  we  will  send 
Invited  postpaid  for  $12.00  each. 
“Flo-Clear”  Div.,  FILTROS  INC.,  E.  Rochester  2.N.Y. 

Books  for  Home 
Gordeners 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 4.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley . 3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  Yoi’k  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 


Vol.  CV 


No.  5835 


Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Cover  Picture  by  —  Grant  Heilman 
Lititz,  Penna. 
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BIG  G-E  FREEZER  COSTS  LESS 


THAN 


YOU  THINK! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Season’s  Best 


This  11-cubic-foot  G-E  Freezer  is  at 
the  lowest  price  ever!  It’s  a  real  spe¬ 
cial  and  brings  you  these  famous 
G-E  conveniences  and  advantages: 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast  freez¬ 
ing 

•  Fast-freezer  —  quick-freezes  up  to 
60  pounds  of  food 

•  Adjustable  temperature  control 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Three  storage  baskets,  two 
metal  dividers,  thermometer 

•  Easy-opening,  coilnter-balanced 
lid 

•  Positive-action  locking  latch 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  construc¬ 
tion,  bonderized  for  rust 
resistance 

•  Finish — baked  enamel,  prime 
coat  electrostatically  applied 

•  Insulation — Laminar  glass  fiber 

•  Sealed-in  refrigerating 
mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — safe,  odor-free 

•  Motor — one-quarter  horsepower 

•  Condenser — wire  type 

•  Five-year  protection  plan 

See  your  G-E  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  Park, 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky . 


See  this  sensational 

freezer  and  other  G-E  values 

% 

at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


Freezer  Buy 


May  7,  1955 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

.-jl /j,  >  mi  jjU) > ( i hh HiiUHUs, 

FRESH-ROASTED 


CHESTNUTS 


100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


POST 

PAID 


USTHUT 
TREES 


Potatoes  Are  "In”  on  the  Island 

Soil  and  climate  made  it  possible 5  but  it  was  the  growers 
who  really  built  Long  Island’s  great  potato 
industry .  And  they’re  still  building . 

By  JOHN  B.  CUMMINGS 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
Stern  s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

"MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
•iatm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES-  3  for  $  2.00 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  10  for  $  5.00 
Grade— 1-2  feet.  Plant  three  ok  f ,, v  eia  nil 

lot  pollination.  IOr  4  ^ A”  UU 

postpaid 

HURRY!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 

f - STERN’S  NURSERIES— — * 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

|  SerscL - Chestnut  trees  to 

li  Name  _  , 

|  Address _ _ _ _  , 


11  Town. 

i.  — _ 


.State. 


CLEARANCE 

SALE 

PEACH  TREES 

Ors  Sand  that  must  be  cleared.  Strictly 
first  class,  well-rooted  and  True-to- Name. 

PEACH  COLLECTION:  Golden 
Jubilee,  Hale  Haven,  Elberta  — 

4  to  5  ft.  —  3  for  $2.85 
3  to  4  ft.  —  3  for  $2.50 
Prepaid 

$60  per  100,  (4  to  5  ft.) 

$50  per  100,  (S  to  4  ft.) 

20  or  more  at  100  rate 

ALIKE  OR  ASSORTED 
EXPRESS  PREPAID 

ASPARAGUS,  3  yr,  roots,  rust  re¬ 
sistant,  25  for  $2.00  or  100  for 
$6.00  Prepaid. 

Check  or  Money  Order  Please 

Wilson  Nurseries 


WILSON, 


R.  F.  D.  1, 


NEW  YORK 


GROWm !G  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


15X35  ft.  Scotty  Greenhouse 

Complete  Superstructure  Materials  rtfl 

Less  Than  .  ^fUUtUlj 

Glass  Adds  $146.50  •  Cash  Price  F.  0.  B.  Factories 

Price  includes  all  superstructure  materi¬ 
als  above  the  walls,  with  one  gable  end 
and  door.  Size  15'  8-%"  by  35'  7".  Venti¬ 
lating  sash  for  one  side  of  the  roof  with 
apparatus  and  gear  set.  All  red  wood  mem¬ 
bers  framed  and  painted  the  L  &  B  way. 
Even  a  beginner  can  set  up  a  SCOTTY. 
Glass,  if  furnished  by  us,  adds  $146.50.  Hard¬ 
ware,  putty,  paint  for  future  coats  is  furn¬ 
ished.  Other  sizes  at  comparative  prices 
Write  for  SCOTTY  Folder  and  Price  List. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y.  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 


- “JET-GRO”  HUMUS  OR  POTTING  SOIL - 

OUART  BAG  FIFTY  CENTS  PREPAID  3rd  ZONE 
BUSHEL  BAG  $2.00  EXPRESS  COLLECT. 
SOILS  E  R  V  ICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASS. 


^j|HE  “chips*’  are  down  at 
this  time  of  year  in  one 
of  those  agricultural  games 
of  chance  that  involves  far 
larger  stakes  than  those  of 
any  roulette  game.  In  this 
case,  the  “chips”  are  pota¬ 
to  seed  pieces  and  the  gaming  tables 
are  the  broad  flat  fields  of  Eastern 
Long  Island  where  the  tubers  are 
up  and  growing.  Not  until  next 
Winter  will  the  results  of  the  game 
be  known;  only  when  the  spuds  are 
marketed  can  the  farmer  learn 
whether  he  has  been  a  winner  or  a 
loser  in  the  year’s  spin  in  the  potato 
wheel  of  fortune. 

Like  most  American  farmers.  Long 
Island  potato  growers  give  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  conservatism  in 
their  dress  and  in  their  home  life. 
They  would  be  the  last  people  on 
earth  to  consider  themselves  gam¬ 
blers.  But  the  very  nature  of  their 
enterprise  is  speculative:  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  prices  offered  for  their 
product.  In  recent  years  the  price 
of  Long  Island  potatoes  has  ranged 
from  70  cents  to  $5.00  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

In  1954  there  were  many  losers 
among  the  potato  men,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  much  profit  ahead  this 
year.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  the  growers  themselves  are  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  increase  the  odds  in 
favor  of  winning.  Recently  they 
voted  to  consider  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  which  will  open  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  potato  starch 
factory  near  Riverhead.  It  seems 
likely,  too,  that  they  will  soon  in¬ 
stitute  a  voluntary  tax  program  to 
provide  funds  for  nationwide  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  Long  Island 
potatoes.  To  some  close  observers 
like  Suffolk  County  Agent  Walter  G. 
Been,  such  cooperative  actions  seem 
the  best  way  to  give  the  potato  pro¬ 
ducer  better  than  a  50-50  chance  of 
making  a  fair  profit  on  his  potato 
investment. 

A  Typical  Grower 

Perhaps  typical  of  the  growers  who 
are  now  striving  to  stack  the  cards 
in  their  favor  for  this  season  is  Perry 
V.  Conklin,  who  has  devoted  40  acres 
|  of  his  65-acre  farm  at  Aquebogue  to 
potato  raising.  Mr.  Conklin,  like  most 
Long  Island  potato  men,  is  standing 
pat  on  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  tubers  this  year.  “My  potato  acre¬ 
age  will  be  r.o  larger  than  in  1954,” 
he  said  earlier  this  Spring;  “I  fore¬ 
see  no  better  price  this  year,  and  all 
reports  show  that  plantings  in  re¬ 
gions  to  the  south  of  us  will  produce 
at  least  as  many  potatoes  as  they 
did  last  year.” 

All  in  all,  growing  conditions  are 
the  most  favorable  factor  in  the  Long 
Island  potato  production  picture.  The 
Island’s  sandy  subsoil  offers  good 
drainage  to  most  sections  of  the 
growing  region  and  the  topsoil  is 
fertile  and  comparatively  loose. 

Topping  the  list  of  natural  assets 
offered  to  the  potato  grower  by  the 
Island  is  its  climate.  Potatoes  are  a 
cool  season  crop,  which  flourishes 
in  the  relatively  mild  temperatures 
of  Long  Island.  While  spring  weather 
arrives  in  time  to  permit  early  plant¬ 
ing,  the  earth  remains  fairly  cool 
late  into  the  Summer.  This  prevents 
spoilage  of  a  crop  left  underground 
and  allows  the  harvest  to  proceed  at 
a  more  leisurely  pace  than  might 
otherwise  be  possible.  These  favor¬ 
able  natural  conditions,  plus  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  New  York  market,  are 
responsible  for  making  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  second  only  to  Aroostook  County, 


Maine,  in  potato  production  in  the 
nation. 

The  Marketing  Problem 

After  picking,  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  begins.  The  grower  must  decide 
whether  to  store  the  spuds  until  he 
can  get  a  more  advantageous  price 
or  to  take  them  immediately  to  the 
local  dealer.  If  he  takes  the  latter 
course,  the  potatoes  are  loaded  on 
trucks  and  taken  to  the  dealer’s 
grader.  The  dealer  pays  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  the  No.  l’s,  but  he  re¬ 
turns  all  culls  and  pickouts  to  the 
farmer,  who  may  try  to  sell  them  on 
his  own.  If  he  does,  though,  he  gets 
little  for  them  and  they  tend  to  force 
the  price  of  No.  l’s  down  by  com¬ 
peting  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  propsal  by 
George  Philbrick,  Van  Buren, 
Maine,  starch  plant  operator,  to  build 
a  potato  starch  plant  on  Long  Island 
which  would  buy  up  all  the  low 
grade  spuds  at  approximately  33 
cents  a  hundredweight  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  growers  at 
their  convention  in  February. 

Sideline  Crops 

To  avoid  being  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  widely  fluctuating  po¬ 
tato  market,  many  farmers  who  are 
primarily  potato  men  put  in  sizable 
plantings  of  other  crops  on  some 
of  their  farm  acreage.  These  may  be 
lima  beans,  cucumbers,  cabbage, 
sweet  corn  or  brussel  sprouts;  but  far 
and  away  the  favorite  sideline  crop 
for  the  Long  Island  potato  farmer 
is  cauliflower.  This  vegetable  seems 
to  do  well  in  soil  that  is  good  for 
potatoes  and  its  late  arrival  fits  con¬ 
veniently  into  the  potato  growers’ 
harvesting  schedule.  Last  year,  a  few 
of  the  potato  farmers  who  were  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  lose  money  on 
their  spud  ventures  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  cauliflower 
crops  come  through  hurricanes  Carol 
and  Hazel  unharmed  and  recoup 
their  potato  losses  in  the  cauliflower 
market.  Lima  beans  also  are  an  im¬ 
portant  alternative  crop  to  potatoes, 
particularly  with  the  farmers  in  the 
Moriches  area  of  eastern  Long 
Island. 

The  Basic  Trouble 

Basic  in  the  troubled  marketing 
picture  is  the  steady  decline  in  the 
popularity  of  the  potato  as  a  staple 
food  on  the  American  table.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes  is 
now  estimated  at  about  110  pounds 
annually  in  the  United  States,  where¬ 
as  30  years  ago  it  was  over  the  200- 
pound  mark.  Reasons  for  the  decline 
are  numerous,  but  perhaps  the  major 
cause  of  this  shift  in  demand  is  the 
fact  that  housewives  are  tending  to 
seek  substitutes  which  require  less 


effort  and  less  time  to  prepare.  To 
some  extent  this  factor  is  mitigated 
by  the  introduction  of  frozen  potato 
products. 

Another  recent  development  which 
potato  men  feel  is  hurting  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  product  is  the  miscon¬ 
ception  that  potatoes  are  fattening. 
In  a  nation  which  is  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  waistline,  such  a 
notion  registers  very  forcibly  on  the 
price  the  raiser  gets,  and  many  of 
the  potato  growers  feel  that  the 
public  should  be  told  the  real  story 
— that  potatoes  are  not  a  particularly 
fattening  food,  but  that  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gravy,  butter  and  other  fats 
that  are  often  used  with  them  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  idea  that 
potatoes  are  a  high  calorie  food. 
They  would  also  like  to  have  more 
people  realize  that  potatoes  contain 
considerable  vitamin  C,  some  of  the 
B  vitamins,  iron  and  other  important 
minerals,  and  that  penny  for  penny 
they  have  more  energy  value  than 
any  other  vegetable. 

The  Program  Needed 

But  to  get  these  and  other  sales 
messages  over  to  the  general  public 
requires  a  national  public  relations 
program  and,  at  present,  there  is  no 
machinery  set  up  to  finance  such  a 
promotion.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  growers  are  showing  great 
interest  in  a  current  program  under 
consideration  that  would  permit 
them  to  tax  themselves  to  gain 
money  for  national  sales  promo  lion 
and  advertising  of  Long  Island 
potatoes. 

The  next  step,  according  to  Suf¬ 
folk  Farm  Bureau  President  Am¬ 
herst  W.  Davis,  is  up  to  the  State 
Legislature  which  must  approve  a 
bill  permitting  the  self-tax  plan  to  go 
into  operation.  After  the  permissive 
bill  is  passed,  the  growers  will  hold 
a  vote  of  their  own  and,  if  at  least 
51  per  cent  approve,  the  Suffolk 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  wiil  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a  commission 
made  up  of  seven  bona  fide  potato 
farmers.  This  potato  tax  commission 
will  have  the  power  to  levy  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  one  cent  per  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  sent  into  vhe 
wholesale  market. 

Such  steps  taken  voluntarily  by 
the  growers  will  be  an  indication  that 
the  men  engaged  in  the  chancey 
business  of  potato  raising  on  Long 
Island  are  willing  to  work  together 
to  remove  at  least  some  of  the  gam¬ 
ble  from  their  operation. 

Perhaps  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  man  who  speculates  in 
Long  Island  potato  production  and 
the  fellow  who  bets  at  the  window  of 
a  race  track  is  that  the  potato  grower 
backs  his  “bet”  with  hours  of  honest 
labor  and  careful  planning. 
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W.  G.  Been,  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N. 

Long  Island  potatoes  are  planted  ivith  a  combination  two-row  planter  and 

fertilizer  distributor. 
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Mil  LIONS  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS: 
JVnRAGE-  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market. 
Doiihcad  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Flat 

nfitch  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish,  Prizetaker,  White 
aor  miida  Best  Varieties:  Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Rr  lisse  I  Sprouts:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.00 

nnstnaid  Express  collect  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball 
rliiliflower:  I00-$I .00 ;  500-$4.00;  I000-$7.00  postpaid. 
Tnmato—  Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  ready  May  15th: 
n?, tiers  Marglobe,  Stockesdale:  300-$2.75;  500-$3.00; 
ifinn-$5  00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1000. 
Hvhrid  F-2  Stokescross  No.  4  I00-$I  .75;  300-$4.50; 
son  $5  50.  1 000-$8.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00 

;,er  1000.  Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam. 
pemier  ■  California  Wonder.  Ruby  King  ready  May 
onth  -  1 00-$ I -00 ;  500-$3.50,  I000-$6.00  postpaid.  Ex- 
7, collect  $4.00  per  1000.  Bunch  Potato:  1 00-$ 1 .75 ; 
?nn  $4  00-  500-$5.50;  I000-$8.00  postpaid.  Express 

.Aiiert’  $6.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  Can  load  trucks  at  farm.  JOYNER'S 
plant  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VA..  Phone:  8161-3 


Catalog  on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

3  yr. 

— 

1.90 

3.00 

4.25 

24.00 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2  yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3  yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1 .95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.i, 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 


in  Varieties,  including  “Yellows  Resistant”  500, 
S3  48'  1000,  $4.98  postage  prepaid.  2000,  $5.00;  10,000, 
S20  express  collect.  Tomato  Plants — Standard  varieties, 
including  Stokescross  Hybrids.  Our  tomato  plant  land 
is  fumigated  before  seeding  to  insure  freedom  from 
root  knot  Nematodes  aid  other  soil  pests.  You  are  sure 
when  your  tomato  plants  come  from  us,  as  they  are 
“State  inspected.”  Get  Spring  Catalog  on  all  vege¬ 
table  plants,  from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers.”  Write,  wire  or  telephone  546. 

J  V  COUNCIL!,  CO.  FRANKLIN  VA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from 
New  Jersey  certified  seed,  $2.50  thousand.  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  thousand  or  65  cents 
hundred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage: 
Mid-season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  $1.50  thousand.  Collard  Plants,  $1.50  thousand. 

Quitman  Plant  Co.  Quitman,  Ga. 


fiirodwn  tomato  plants 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  From 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  of  the  WORLD! 

25  —  $1.25  post-  400  —  $2.50  express 

50  —  $1.75  paid  1,000  —  $4.00  collect 


10,000  and  over — $3.50  per  thousand — express  collect. 
25  Years  Experience  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
No  C.  0.  D.s  Please 


M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons.  Dept.  C,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


STRAWBERRY  &  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

VIRUS-Free  Howard  17,  Catskill  and  Sparkle.  Also 
Empire,  Robinson,  Temple  and  Red  Crop:  $3.00-100; 
$11-500;  $20-1000.  Vermillion,  Pocahontas.  Mon¬ 

mouth:  $3.50-100.  Great  Bay:  $5.00-100.  Superfec- 
tion  and  Streamliner  Everbearing:  $4.00-100;  $7.50- 
200.  Giant  Washington  Asparagus:  $3.00-100. 

State- Inspected  and  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 
JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS.  MILLBURY,  MASS. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Northern  Grown  —  State  Inspected.  30  Standard^  and 
Everbearing  varieties  including  the  new  “BlazeC”  The 
-  latest  in  Raspberries  including  Durham  off  season  also 
Gatineau  and  Madawaska  very  early.  Blueberries,  As¬ 
paragus.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

PLANTS:  Cauliflower  $1.00  per  hundred.  Porto  Rico 

Sweet  Potato  from  Certified  Seed  l,000-$4.75.  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Crystal  Wax  Onion,  Marglobe  and  Rutger 
Tomato,  1 ,000-$4.50.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby 
King  Sweet  Pepper,  l,000-$5.00.  Leading  Varieties 
Cabbage,  l,000-$4.00.  Add  5c  for  postage.  Order  from 
THREE  SISTERS,  BOX  505,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 

agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Yams,  Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  vineless  type:  200- 
$2.50;  50G-$4.00;  l000-$7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Ricos:  200-$ I .50 ;  500-$2.50;  l000-$4.50  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER. _ GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
New  Brilliant  and  Superfection  everbearing:  $4.60-100. 
Empire  Tern.  Beauty  and  Temple  Premier:  $3.25-100. 
Red  rapsberry  plants:  Indian  Summer,  Latham  and 
Taylor,  $7.00-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FREE  *1955  Plant  Catalog 

Be  thrifty,  have  bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish: 
300-$l. 60;  500-$2.l0;  I000-$3.50;  2000-S5.45;  3000- 

$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY,  BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 

JO  big  different  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  $1.00. 

,  NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST.,  NIAGARA  FALLS  13,  N.  V. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  CORN  —  SELECTED  FOR  COLORS 

Large  Sample  25  cents,  or  I  Pound  for  $1.00. 

No  stamps.  MILL  FARM.  MIDDLEBUR6,  N.  Y. 

Premier  Strawberry  Plants:  $2.75-100.  Gem,  Super- 

tection  $4-100.  Postpaid.  Latham  Raspberry  $6.50-100 
PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cer.  Blueberry  Plants:  12  Bearing  (5  to  8  yr.)  Plants 

$6.75.  FOB,  A.  G,  Ammon,  Box  14,  Chatsworth,  N.  J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 

with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

Write  for  prices  on  cabbage,  onion,  potato,  tomato,  cauli- 

nower,  pepper  plants.  Samuel  Bradshaw.  Franklin.  Va. 

„  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

3a  VARIETIES.  FRESH  DUG.  FREE  CATALOG. 
HEX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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A  One-Spray  Formula 

In  the  production  of  limited 
amounts  of  fruit  for  home  use,  the 
amateur  grower  finds  that  spraying 
is  one  of  his  most  difficult  problems. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  differ¬ 
ent  spray  schedule  with  many  differ¬ 
ent  materials  and  times  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  usually  recommended  for  each 
fruit.  However,  peaches,  plums, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quince,  red  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  grapes  can  now  be  sprayed  with 
the  same  spray  mixture  and  usually 
at  the  same  time.  Four  to  five  appli¬ 
cations  during  the  season  should  be 
sufficient  to  produce  fruit  relatively 
free  from  insect  and  disease  attack. 
Apples  may  also  be  sprayed  with  the 
same  formula,  but  several  more  spray 
applications  are  needed  during  the 
growing  season.  In  general,  apples 
are  not  advised  for  a  planting  that 
is  to  be  sprayed  with  an  all-purpose 
formula. 

The  new  spray  formula  recom¬ 
mended  as  relatively  safe  and  quite 
effective  is  as  follows  (based  on 
amounts  used  per  10  gallons) :  meth- 
oxychlor  (Marlate)  50  per  cent  WP, 
four  ounces;  malathion  25  per  cent 
WP,  five  ounces;  and  captan,  three 
ounces. 

A  single  spray  mixture  for  all 
fruits  has  numerous  advantages  in 
convenience  and  economy,  both  as  to 
money  and  labor-saving.  However,  it 
should  be  understood  that  a  formula 
such  as  this,  used  a  limited  number 
of  times,  will  not  produce  fruit  as 
uniformly  free  of  insect  and  disease 
injury  as  that  produced  by  good 
commercial  growers. 

Timing:  As  soon  as  the  petals  have 
fallen  from  sour  cherry  or  late 
blooming  peaches,  make  the  first 
spray  application.  Repeat  in  10  days 
and,  following  this,  spray  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  until  at  least  four  appli¬ 
cations  are  made.  Do  not  spray  fruits 
when  they  are  in  bloom.  Brambles 
are  sprayed  only  before  they  come 
into  blossom.  Grapes  may  need  an 
extra  spray  in  early  August  if  berry 
moth  is  prevalent.  Apples  will  need 
at  least  two  fungicide  sprays  before 
blossom  and  one  or  two  late  appli¬ 
cations  for  insects. 

Safety:  The  materials  used  in  this 
formula  are  among  the  safest  but 
are  still  poisons;  handle  them  as 
such. 

Equipment:  The  sprays  may  be  put 
on  with  any  power  sprayer,  large  or 
small,  or,  if  you  have  more  time, 
with  hand  sprayers.  Be  sure  to  cover 
all  fruits  and  foliage  with  the  spray. 

Purchasing  Materials:  The  three 
materials — methoxychlor,  malathion, 
and  captan — can  be  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately  but  in  many  places  they  are 
sold  already  combined  in  the  proper 
proportions  for  use.  When  they  are 
purchased  in  one  package,  the  dos¬ 
age  advised  by  the  formulator  should 
be  followed.  Methoxychlor  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  formula  for  the  first 
two  sprays;  after  these,  it  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.  C.  B.  Outright 


Book  Note 

Small-Fruit  Culture  —  By  James 
S.  Shoemaker.  The  third  edition  of 
this  standard  guide  to  small  fruit 
field  practice  contains  448  pages  of 
informative  type  and  tables,  illus¬ 
trated  with  75  relevant  photographs. 
While  the  content  has  been  entirely 
reviewed  and  new  features  added, 
emphasis  is  still  on  practical  pro¬ 
duction.  Improved  cultural  practices, 
new  varieties,  up-to-date  control  of 
insects  and  disease,  and  irrigation 
are  new  topics  considered  in  this  edi¬ 
tion.  Grapes,  strawberries,  bramble 
fruits,  currants  and  gooseberries, 
blueberries  and  cranberries  are  the 
subjects  of  the  book.  “Small-Fruit 
Culture”  is  a  complete  guide  to  the 
grower  of  small  fruits.  It  can  serve 
equally  well  as  a  text  or  a  reference; 
it  is  well  indexed  and  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  cited. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $6.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  20  cents  sales  tax.) 


0d  chew'ca' 
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Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 

INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copped 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 

Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 

Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  hosv  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

40  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y.  •  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000  1000 

postago  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewer 


READY  MAY- 16 

CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85 

BROCCOLI  .  185  3.95 

COLLARD  .  1.85  3.75 

SWEET  POTATO  _  2.00  5.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  ..  1.85  3.95 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per 
flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDEMEN  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS. 


$4.85 

7.25 

5.00 

4.85 

7.50 

5.00 

M. 


$3.00 

5.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.00 

4.00 

Caul 


Reid  and 

handgun 

sprayer 

all  in  one  for  only$102°° 


Ten  Million  New  Crop  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Round  Dutch.  Penn  State  Ballhcad.  Wakefields. 
Danish  Balhead:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50:  l000-$5.50 

postpaid.  Express  $2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  300- 
$2.75:  500-$3.75:  l000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect 
$3.00-1000.  Onion,  Brussel  Sprout,  and  Broccoli 
same  price  as  cabbage.  California  Wonder  Sweet! 
Pepper,  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yam  Potato:  1 00-$  1 .25 ; 

500-$3.75 ;  I000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  $4.50-1000. 

Vineless  Bunch  Porto  Rico:  1 00 -$2.00 ;  300  -  $5.00  ;  j 

500-$7.50;  1 000-$  1 0  postpaid.  Express  collect  $7.50- 
1000.  Cauliflower:  1 00-$  1 .25 ;  500-$4.50;  l000-$7.50 

postpaid.  Express  $6.00-1000.  Tomato  grown,  from 
good  certified  seed  ready:  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  Long 
Red:  300-S2.50;  500-$3.50;  I000-$5:.50  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Stokescross  No.  4,  1 00  - 

$1.75;  300-$4.50 ;  500-$6.00;  i000-$l0  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect  $7.50-1000.  All  plants  moss  packed  and 
good  plants.  Can  load  your  truck  at  farm. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Telephone  8162-3 

NEW  CROP  FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Longred:  300-$2.50; 
500-$3.50;  I000-$5.50,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  Stokescross  No.  4,  100- 
SI. 75;  300-S4.50 ;  500 -$6".00 ;  1 000-SI 0,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn 
State  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  Round  Dutch:  300-$2.50; 
500-$3.50:  I000-S5.50,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00- 
1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Round  Red  Dutch:  300-$2.75; 
500-$3.75:  l000-$6.00,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish,  Bermuda.  Prices 
same  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  California 
Wonder,  1 00-$  1 .25 ;  500-$3.75;  I000-$6.00.  prepaid. 

Express  collect  $4.50-1000.  Bunch  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
(Vineless),  l00-$2.00;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.50 ;  1000- 

$10,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cauliflower: 
Early  Snowball  1 00-$l  .25 ;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50, 

prepaid.  These  plants  were  grown  from  high  germin¬ 
ating  seed  on  new  land,  tree  of  disease.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  trucks 
at  the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA.  Telephone  8162-4 


This  Century  combination  sprayer  gives  you 
faster  field  coverage — up  to  25  acres  per 
hour.  Sprays  up  to  50  ft.  both  sides,  25  ft. 
one  side.  Quickly  converts  to  handgun  for 
livestock,  buildings,  etc.  A  complete  sprayer 
with  nylon  roller  pump.  Why  pay  more? 

Model  650  (brass)  $102.00* 

Model  630  (aluminum)  120.50* 

See  your  dealer  or  write  to 

CENTURY 

*AII  prices  FOB  factory 


^UT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Wax  Wrapped  and  Guaranteed  Fully  Postpaid:  Bunch 
Porto  Rico-New  Red  Yam  1 00-$ 1 .75 ;  200-$2.50;  500- 
$4.50;  1 000-$7.00.  Gold  Rush,  Golden  Nancy  Hall, 
Pink  Portorican,  1 00-$  1 .75 ;  200-S2.00;  500-$3.25; 

IOOO-$4.75.  HIGH  YIELD  PLANT  COMPANY 
McKenzie,  Tennessee 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


When  You  Modernize  Your  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 
See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILLIS  PFROMER  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 
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They’re  letting  the  seales  select  the  sires ! 


Guesswork  is  gradually  disappearing 
from  breeding  stock  selection.  The  old- 
fashioned,  hit-or-miss  ways  of  picking 
the  breeders  by  looks  or  blood-line  pedi¬ 
gree  are  on  their  way  out. 

Now  stock  raisers  are  safely  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  new  up-and-coming  “produc¬ 
tion  testing”  method.  Here  the  selection 
is  based  on  how  fast  the  offspring  grows 


and  gains  in  weight  on  the  scales. 

Enterprising  farmers  and  cattlemen 
who  use  this  method  actually  weigh  the 
calves,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

The  sires  whose  young  show  up  best 
are  rated  the  highest  and  are  kept  for 
breeding  stock.  It’s  simple — and  it  pays 
off  in  building  up  a  high-producing  herd 
or  flock  in  a  hurry. 


What’s  best  in  maintenance? 


This  one  grease  is  ail  yon  need  around  the  farm! 


Now  you  can  cut  down  your  investment 
in  grease  and  equipment.  This  versatile, 
top-quality  farm  grease  does  the  job  of 
muny.GULF  ALL-PURPOSE  farm  grease 
is  ideal  for  pressure  fittings,  ball  and 


roller  bearings,  water  pumps  and  other 
grease-lubricated  points  on  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  It's  easier  to  handle  and  pumps 
better  through  all  types  of  equipment. 
An  excellent  rust  preventive,  too. 


For  lower-cost  farm  power ...  So  Gulf ! 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubri¬ 
cant — for  all  conventional  trans¬ 
missions  and  differentials. 


Gulfpride  H.D.  — world’s  finest 
high-detergency  motor  oil.  Keeps 
engines  clean,  reduces  wear. 

Thrifty  farmers  Go  Gulf 
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True-to-Name 

Part  II 

Positive  identification  has  been 
possible  so  far  with  all  varieties  of 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  which 
are  known  to  have  originated  from 
seed.  However,  color  strains  and 
other  types  of  bud  sports  are  usually 
indistinguishable  from  the  parent 
variety  in  the  nursery  row.  For  ex- 
j  ample,  McIntosh,  Macoun  and  Spar- 
;  tan,  even  though  they  are  McIntosh 
type  apples,  are  distinctly  different 
from  each  other  in  the  nursery  row. 
Stayman,  Turley  and  Black  Twig  are 
more  nearly  alike  in  fruit  and  tree, 
yet  with  good  growth  they  are 
recognizable  from  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  trees  of  Rome  and 
Red  Rome,  Spy  and  Red  Spy, 
McIntosh  and  Roger’s  Red  McIntosh, 
etc.  are  identical  in  the  nursery  row 
so  far  as  we  can  detect. 

Early  Identification 

One-year  nursery  whips  (trees 
which  are  unbranched  because  of 
their  age)  can  usually  be  identified 
by  the  time  they  are  knee  to  waist 
high.  In  the  case  of  apple  and  pear 
varieties,  the  characteristics  by 
which  they  are  most  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other  include: 
leaf  size,  shape,  surface  texture, 
margin,  color  and  pose;  lenticel  size, 
number  and  position;  and  bark  color. 
To  these  can  be  added  habit  of 
growth  in  the  case  of  a  two-year 
branched  tree. 

j  Among  the  stone  fruits,  other  valu- 
|  able  characteristics  include:  petiolar 
gland  type,  number  and  position; 
color  of  the  growing  tip  of  the  shoot 
and  nature  of  the  pubescence  on  the 
leaf  petiole.  For  example,  the  sweet 
cherry  varieties,  Napoleon  and  Yel¬ 
low  Spanish,  which  have  been  badly 
mixed  in  orchards  as  well  as  nur¬ 
series  in  years  past,  can  be  quickly 
and  positively  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  inspection  of  their 
petiolar  glands.  Bing,  Lambert  and 
Schmidt,  three  dark-colored  sweet 
cherries,  are  more  easily  identified 
by  their  nursery  whips  than  by  their 
fruits.  The  leaves  of  McIntosh  and 
Cortland  apple  varieties  differ  mar¬ 
kedly  in  shape  of  the  leaf  base, 
while  one  of  the  most  easily  seen 
differences  between  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous  and  Grimes  Golden  is  found  in 
the  lenticels  on  the  one-year  bark. 
One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  size 
and  shape  of  their  leaves  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  Bartlett  and  Gorham 
pear  trees. 

Identification  of  Older  Trees 

Naturally,  identification  is  easier 
when  strong  vigorous  growth  is 
being  made  by  the  nursery  trees. 
Since  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
nursery  trees,  one  may  ask  whether 
or  not  our  methods  can  be  applied 
to  the  identification  of  older  trees  as 
well.  The  answer  is  yes,  provided 


Nursery  Stock 

the  orchard  tree  is  making  reason¬ 
ably  good  growth  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  made  at  the  tree  or  of  shoots 
freshly  cut  from  it.  However,  the 
person  who  picks  a  few  small  leaves 
or  a  leafy  spur  or  two  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  from  a  tree,  puts  them  in  an 
envelope  and  mails  them  to  us  for 
identification  is  very  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Our  methods  do  not  per¬ 
mit  ready  identification  from  dried, 
flattened  or  atypical  leaves. 

A  few  of  the  mixtures  of  serious 
proportion  which  have  been  found 
over  the  years  include:  Wolf  River 
mixed  with  or  substituted  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  trees;  Stayman,  Black 
Twig,  Turley,  Delicious  and  Winesap 
— two  or  more  of  them  in  the  same 
mixture;  Wealthy  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg;  Baldwin  heavily  mixed 
with  a  worthless  early  fall  yellow 
apple;  Napoleon,  Lambert  and  Bing 
sweet  cherries  intermixed;  Gov. 
"Wood  and  Windsor;  Yellow  Spanish 
substituted  for  Napoleon;  Schmidt 
grown  under  several  different  names 
as  a  new  variety;  Early  Richmond 
mixed  in  Montmorency  sour  cherry; 
Hall  and  Albion  plums  mixed;  and 
an  unknown  worthless  pear  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Bose. 

How  Mixtures  Occur 

There  are  several  ways  by  which 
mixtures  may  x'eadily  occur.  1 — The 
nursery  bud  cutter  may  get  onto  the 
wrong  row  while  cutting  propagat¬ 
ing  wood.  2 — Budders  and  grafters 
frequently  fail  to  clean  up  and  de¬ 
stroy  propagating  wood  left  over 
from  one  variety  before  starting  to 
work  on  another  variety.  3 — Mixtures 
may  accidentally  occur  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  trees  between  the  time 
That  they  are  dug  and  are  shipped 
to  the  orchardist.  4 — Unfortunately, 
there  still  are  some  unscrupulous 
nurserymen  who  are  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  the  stock  of  trees 
they  have  on  hand  and  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  labels  to  fit 
their  orders  rather  than  the  supply 
of  trees  available.  5 — Mixtures  of 
varieties  can  frequently  be  traced 
to  bearing  orchards  of  fruit  growers. 
When  Early  McIntosh  first  gained 
prominence,  we  found  a  serious  mix¬ 
ture  in  it  at  one  large  nursery.  The 
nurseryman  could  not  understand  it 
because,  as  he  said,  the  buds  had 
come  from  a  bearing  orchard  of  a 
prominent  fruit  grower. 

A  few  years  later  we  saw  that 
bearing  tree.  The  orchardist  was 
proud  of  the  profit  he  had  made 
from  it  by  selling  buds  to  nursery¬ 
men.  Examination  revealed  that  it 
was  a  top-worked  tree  in  which  the 
orchardist  had  neglected  to  remove 
all  of  the  sprouts  arising  from  be¬ 
low  the  Early  McIntosh  grafts  in  the 
tree.  Thus  it  would  be  extremely 
easy  for  a  not  too  keen  observer  to 
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Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


One  prominent  difference  in  habit  of  growth  is  shown  by  these  two-year-old * 
trees :  (left)  Jonathan,  spreading;  (right)  Delicious,  upright. 
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For  the  most  comfortable  tricycle  tractor  ricle  of  your 
life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  behind  the  wheel  of 
a  new  Ford  Tricycle  Tractor! 

First  off,  you’ll  like  the  way  you  step  aboard  easily. 
You’ll  feel  a  new  sense  of  safety  as  you  sit  comfortably 
on  the  low-mounted  seat.  You’ll  enjoy  the  smooth 
steering  and  handy  controls  .  .  .  almost  as  easy  as 
driving  your  own  car! 

And  when  you  start  to  plant  or  cultivate  with  a  Ford 
Tricycle  Tractor,  you’ll  see  how  much  easier  row  crop 
farming  can  be!  You’ll  like  the  time  you  save  attaching 
the  2-  or  4-row  front-mounted  equipment  .  .  .  the  ease 
with  which  you  power-adjust*  rear  wheels  for  different 
row  widths  .  .  .  the  clear  view  of  the  rows  as  you  work 
.  .  .  the  high  crop  clearance  for  work  in  tall  crops  .  .  . 
the  smooth,  easy  hydraulic  control.  No  wonder  you  can 
get  more  done,  and  feel  fresher  at  the  end  of  the  day 
with  a  Ford  Tricycle  Tractor! 

Of  course,  there’s  much  more  you’ll  want  to  see  and 
try  in  the  new  2-plow  700  series  and  3-plow  900  series 
Ford  Tricycle  Tractors.  So  stop  in  and  see  them  at  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer.  Ask  about 
the  new  front-mounted  Ford  Corn  Pickers,  too. 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


fi/£W! 

Tailored  Traction-With  Ford’s  exclu¬ 
sive  Vari-Weight  System,  you  can  quickly 
add  weight  as  needed  to  get  “Tailored 
Traction.”  For  light  work,  weight  is  easily 
removed  to  save  fuel,  reduce  soil  compac¬ 
tion.  Sold  separately. 


tf£W! 

High  Clearance,  with  Safety-Plenty  of 

crop  clearance,  plus  unusual  ground-hug¬ 
ging  stability  and  safety.  You  get  a  cradled 
ride  on  the  low-mounted  seat,  rather  than 
the  pitch  and  toss  common  with  higher  seats. 


tf£W! 

Power  Adjusted  Rear  Wheels* -with¬ 
out  jacking  or  heavy  work,  tractor  power 
quickly  spaces  rear  wheels  to  any  width 
from  56  to  76  inches.  After  wheels  have 
been  switched  manually,  tractor  power 
spaces  them  from  64  to  84  inches. 


Birmingham,  Michigan 


*Standard  equipment  on  900  series,  sold  separately  for  700  series. 
**Standard  on  Model  960.  Models  740  and  950  have  Transmission  PTO. 


ua^/nma 


GETS  MORE  DONE 


AT  LOWER  COST 


Tractor  stops,  but 
PTO  keeps  going 
- - ► 


Both  pro 

and  tractor  stop 
- ► 


A/£tV/ 

Live  PTO  Operates  from  Clutch  Pedal** 

This  one  feature  takes  plenty  of  work  out 
of  PTO  operation.  Instead  of  controlling 
the  live  PTO  with  one  lever  or  pedal  and 
the  tractor  clutch  with  another,  you  can 
now  control  both  with  one  easy  motion. 


O  I  „•» 


May  7.  195.5 


WRITE  FOR  EfiEE FOlDEfz! 
Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd„  Rf.  20  WESTFIELD,  MAS.. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


CHOICE  OF  BACKHOE 
OR  SHOVEL  BUCKETS 
TO  FIT  YOUR  SPECIAL 
NEEDS. 


TRAILER-TYPE  UNIT  HAS  ALL 
THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  HOPTO  THE  UNIT 
MOST  PREFERRED! 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  ‘  LOADER 

D/GS.  E>E£P'/JE7S  ^//G//-^/yV^EUL/CAUY  OPERATED/ 

Mount  HOPTO  on  any  IVz  ton  truck!  In  a  few  hours  you’ll 
master  four  simple  controls;  do  a  long  weeks  work  in  half  a 
day!  HOPTO  digs,  trenches,  excavates,  builds  dams  and  trench 
silos  . . .  hundreds  of  farm  jobs!  HOPTO  cycles  fast,  is  safe,  easy 
to  operate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit,  provide 
safe,  solid  base. 

CHOICE  OF  MODELS 
Power  take-off  operated  and  self- 
powered  trailer-type  units  are  avail¬ 
able  as  well  as  units  for  rear  mount¬ 
ing  ot:  wheel  or  track-type  tractors, 
and  complete  wheel  and  track  mod¬ 
els.  Wide  choice  of  widths  and  types 
of  digging  equipment  for  all  units. 

HOPTO  GIVES  YOU 
STRAIGHT  DOWN, 

SQUARE  CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


(Continued  from  Page  312) 
cut  bud  sticks  from  those  sprouts 
along  with  the  Early  McIntosh  and 
start  the  mixture  which  we  found 
in  the  nursery. 

One  of  the  largest  mixtures  we 
have  ever  found  involved  40,000 
Northwestern  Greening  trees  which 
the  nurseryman  had  every  right  to 
believe  were  Red  Rome  because  his 
own  men  had  cut  the  buds  in  a 
young  orchard.  The  orchardist,  how¬ 
ever,  had  inadvertently  directed  the 
bud  cutters  to  the  one  row  of  North¬ 
western  Greening  which  he  had  in 
that  block  of  young  Red  Romes.  At 
the  time  of  year  when  such  buds 
would  be  cut,  midsummer,  the  half 
grown  green  fruits  on  the  trees  were 
of  little  use  as  a  check  on  the  va¬ 
riety. 

Nurserymen  are  frequently  uncon¬ 
vinced  of  their  need  for  this  type 
of  service  until  they  begin  to  get 
complaints  from  customers  or  can 
be  shown  a  mixture  in  their  own 
blocks.  This  is  not  hard  to  do,  as 
serious  mixtures  have  been  found  in 
practically  every  instance  upon  our 
first  visit  to  a  nursery.  However,  it 
is  gratifying  indeed  nowadays  to 
find  no  mixtures  of  consequence  in 
many  of  the  nurseries  which  have 
been  having  their  stock  inspected 
regularly  over  the  years,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  block  of  many  thou¬ 


sands  of  trees  will  be  examined  with¬ 
out  finding  a  single  tree  misnamed. 

Nurseries  in  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Maryland  Vff. 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Michigan  are  currently  making 
use  of  this  voluntary  service  which 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Assn,  and 
the  American  Pomological  Society. 
Similar  service  is  available  to  nur¬ 
series  in  Iowa  and  one  or  two 
Canadian  provinces  on  a  somewhat 
different  basis.  There  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  service  of  this  type  has 
been  of  great  value  to  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers  during  the  33  years 
since  it  was  started,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  To  my  knowledge 
no  nursery  request  for  help  along 
this  line  has  ever  been  turned  down. 
However,  the  shortness  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  during  which  inspections 
are  possible  and  the  age  and  num¬ 
ber  of  those  persons  currently  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  the  inspections  re¬ 
quire  that  additional  persons  must 
be  trained  promptly  if  even  the 
status  quo  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  case  any  one  is  interested  in 
the  names  of  nurseries  in  the  North¬ 
east  currently  employing  this  ser¬ 
vice,  a  list  may  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Pomology  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.  A.  P.  French 


NEW  MEYER 
HAY 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Haycured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  on... hay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  morecarotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  time. 
Cunng  time  cut  in  half— hay  can  be  put  up  same  day 
it's  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  7162  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


RUPTURE 

-EASiR9 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  PRODUCT) 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

.  No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 

$395 


Double 

$4.95 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Kupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  600,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PEPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  R Y -55,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


guaranteed;  YOU’LL  pick  delicious 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


49 

wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 
Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years ! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  ormoneyorder 


J  STERN'S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
I  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall— 
_  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
I  without  charge. 

■  Check  Quantity 


j — |  25  for 


$2.00 

■  I — I  for 
|  LJ  $3.75 

II — |  100  for 

U  $6. 


Name. 


.00 


Address- 


f| — |  200  for 

I — I  $10.00 

|  Postpaid  Town. 


-State- 


Where  Town  and  Country  Meet 


Their  second  annual  Town  and 
Country  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie  and  the  farmer 
folks  of  Dutchess  County  recently. 
The  movement  was  started  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
acquaintance  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  city  people  and  their  country 
cousins.  For  too  long,  it  was  thought, 
they  have  lacked  a  personal  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint, 
and  how  he  worked  and  lived. 

The  city  housewife  has  been  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  the  countryman  for 
the  high  cost  of  chops  and  steaks, 
while  the  farmer  has  been  equally 
certain  that  the  city  man  was  get¬ 
ting  more  than  his  share.  When  the 
countryman  went  to  town,  he  had 
little  conception  of  what  went  on 
beneath  those  belching  chimneys  or 
behind  those  long  rows  of  gleaming 
windows.  By  the  same  token,  the  city 
man  knew  little  about  what  goes  on 
at  the  farm. 

To  swap  experiences,  visiting  days 
were  organized  last  summer  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  organi¬ 
zations.  A  dozen  or  more  leading 
city  industries  invited  the  farmers 
to  be  their  guests  for  the  day.  In 
return  a  tour  of  some  leading  farms 
was  arranged  for  the  city  folks  where 
they  learned  something  of  the  care 
and  management  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  farms,  extensive  beef  produc¬ 
ing  projects,  and  the  best  in  dairy 
management,  where  the  milk  flows 
directly  and  quickly  from  the  udder 
to  the  cooling  and  holding  tank 
without  being  exposed  to  the  air  or 
to  human  hands;  then  on  to  a  broiler 
barbecue  at  one  of  our  state  parks 
for  the  evening. 

The  trial  run  was  voted  such  a 
success  that  a  repeat  was  arranged 
for  1955,  the  country  folk  visiting 
the  city  this  year  in  early  Spring  be¬ 
fore  farm  work  should  become  press¬ 
ing.  Wide  publicity  was  given  by 
the  press  and  radio,  and  through 
rural  organizations.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  were  asked  to  signify  in  ad¬ 
vance  their  plan  to  attend  and  to 
indicate  their  choice  of  place  to  visit 
in  order  that  the  host  organization 
might  know  in  advance  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  guests,  since  time 
would  permit  visiting  no  more  than 
one  place.  Cooperating  were  the 
leading  manufacturing  concerns,  the 


hospitals  and  the  telephone  compa¬ 
ny.  Guests  assembled  at  the  nearby 
Grange  hall,  just  outside  the  city 
where,  after  a  short  briefing’  on  the 
program,  they  boarded  buses  for 
their  several  destinations.  Personal¬ 
ly,  we  visited  the  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tor  plant  where  we  saw  separators 
and  milkers  in  all  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  assembly,  from  the  huge 
blocks  of  latex,  or  crude  rubber,  just 
as  it  is  shipped  from  the  tropical 
plantation,  right  along  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  milker.  Said  one  dairyman, 
“I’ll  understand  my  milker  better 
now,  having  seen  just  how  it  is  made 
and  assembled.  I’ll  know  how  to  give 
it  better  care,  how  to  keep  it  more 
sanitary,  how  to  make  it  work  better 
and  last  longer.”  Said  a  lady,  “I  was 
never  in  a  hospital  before.  I  was  sort 
of  afraid  of  one.  Now  I  realize  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  splendid, 
big  building,  especially  constructed 
and  equipped  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  where  I  realize  a  far  better 
job  can  be  done  than  is  possible  in 
the  home.  Said  another,  after  visiting 
the  telephone  exchange,  “I  don’t  see 
how  they  ever  do  it.  So  many  connec¬ 
tions  made  and  so  many  people  talk¬ 
ing,  all  at  the  same  time.  I’m  never 
going  to  be  cross  with  ‘central’  again, 
even  if  I  do  get  a  wrong  number 
once  in  a  while.”  F.  H.  Lacy 

Bad  officials  are  elected  by  good 
citizens  who  do  not  vote.  —  George 
Jean  Nathan. 
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New  York  Maple  Queen 
Chosen  N.  Y.  State  Maple  Queen  dur¬ 
ing  Maple  Products  Week  last  month, 
Miss  Beverly  Duflo,  Lowville,  was 
crowned  with  a  maple  leaf  tiara  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  James  G.  Lyons. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Charges  £or  Custom 
Farm  Work 

Although  northeastern  farmers 
hire  custom  work  done  on  their 
farms  each  Summer,  not  enough  is 
done  to  establish  a  custom  farm  work 
market  for  the  creation  of  a  fair  com¬ 
petitive  price.  Rates  charged  are 
often  arbitrary  and  not  certain  to 
be  just  to  either  party.  In  Iowa,  work 
has  been  done  to  determine  the  ac¬ 
tual  costs  of  custom  farm  work  and 
to  establish  charges  which  are  fair 
and  mutually  advantageous.  The  1955 
charges  suggested  by  the  Iowa  sta¬ 
tion  (they  include  depreciation, 
interest  on  investment,  housing, 
federal  excise  taxes,  repairs,  servic¬ 
ing,  fuel,  lubricants,  labor  at  $1.30 
an  hour,  risk  and  profit)  follow: 

Tillage  (per  acre) — plowing  (two- 
bottom),  $3.50-4.00;  (three-bottom), 
$3.00-3.50;  discing  (10-foot),  $1.15- 
1.40;  dragging  (20-foot),  $0.70-.85; 
packing  (double-gang  roller),  $1.00- 
1.25. 

Planting  (per  acre) — small  grain 
drill  (10% -foot),  $1.20-1.40;  fertil¬ 
izer  drill  (grain  and  fertilizer),  $1.90- 
2.25;  seeding  small  forage  seeds 
(cultipacker  .seeder),  $1.20-1.40;  row- 
crop  planting,  (two-row)  $1.80-2.15, 
(four-row)  $1.15-1.40;  check-row 
planting,  (four-row)  $1.70-2.00,  (plus 
fertilizer)  $2,00-2.40. 

Cultivation  (per  acre)  —  weeder 
(four-row),  $0.75-90;  two-row  rotary 
hoe,  $1,15-1.40;  shovel  or  sweeps, 
(two-row)  $1.60-2.00,  (four-row) 
$1.25-1.50,  (with  side  »  dressing) 
$1.75-2.00. 

Harvesting  —  two-row  corn  picker, 
$5.00-6.00  per  acre  (add  1.5  cents  a 
bushel  for  picker-sheller) ;  hauling, 
elevating  and  binning,  six  to  seven 
cents  per  bushel;  combining  (direct 
or  pick-up),  $5.00-6.00  per  acre; 
windrowing,  $2.00-2.40  per  acre;  for¬ 
age  harvesting,  (corn)  $7.50-9.00, 
(grass,  legumes)  $5.50-7.50  per  acre; 
haul,  elevate  or  blow,  and  pack  silage, 
$1.50-1,90  per  ton;  shell  corn,  three 
to  four  cents  per  bushel. 

Haying  (per  acre) — mowing  $1.50- 
1.80;  raking  $1.10-1.40;  loading  and 
hauling  loose  hay  $3.50-4.20;  field 
baling  $3.90-4.60  per  ton;  pick-up, 
haul  and  store  bales  $3.25-3.90  per 
ton. 

Processing  (per  bushel)  —  grind 
shelled  corn,  eight  to  10  cents;  grind 
ear  corn,  nine  to  12  cents;  grind  cobs 
for  litter,  $0.20-.30  per  cwt.;  grind 
oats  and  small  grains,  nine  to  11 
cents  per  bushel;  dry  shelled  corn 
and  small  grains,  six  cents  per 
bushel  plus  half  cent  extra  per 
bushel  for  each  one  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  reduced. 

Fertilizing — load,  haul  and  spread 
manure,  $2.20-2.60  per  ton;  broad¬ 
cast  chemical  fertilizer,  $1.60  to 
$1.95  per  acre. 

Spraying  (per  acre)  — corn  or  flat 
work  with  DDT,  $2.60-3.15;  corn 
borer  (no  materials),  S0.65-.75;  spray 
DDT  for  fly  control  (no  materials), 
$3.60-4.50  per  hour. 

Miscellaneous  —  clip  pastures  and 
roadsides,  $1.60-1.90  per  acre;  cut 
corn  stalks  with  rotary  cutter,  $2.60- 
3,15  per  acre;  bore  post  holes  $0.25- 
.30  each;  clear  brush,  $0.40  per  100 
sq.  feet;  saw  wood  with  chain  saw 
S4.00-5.00  per  hour. 


"Bill's  shortened  his  chore  time 


again!” 


H 


SPRAYING  CATTLE  WITH 
MODEL  30 1  .  Here  you  see 
the  tank  mounted  on  the 
Oliver  3-point  hitch  (sprayer 
fits  any  make ) .  Attach  boom, 
and  you  can  raise  or  lower  it 
by  hydraulic  lift. 


Casts  s©  little,  yet  It  does  so  much  I 
A  NEW  OLIVER  IRON  AGE  SPRAYER 


Here’s  one  piece  of  equipment  you  really  ought  to 
have.  Low  in  price,  very  low,  but  look  at  all  the 
things  you  can  do  with  it — 

•  Kill  weeds ...  in  your  fields,  alongside  your  roads. 

•  Spray  your  crops  ...  to  curb  insects. 

•  Disinfect  your  barn. 

•  Spray  your  livestock. 

Easy  to  use?  It  couldn’t  be  simpler!  You  just  turn 
a  handy  valve  to  set  the  spray  going — anywhere 
you  want  it — on  your  left,  on  your  right,  straight 
behind  you,  or  along  the  whole  boom.  Powerful 
Hypro  pump  sprays  5 )  j  gallons  a  minute  at  50-lb. 
pressure. 


Boom  is  easy  to  set  at  any  height  you  wish. 
When  not  in  use,  side  sections  come  up  like  the 
sickle  bar  on  a  mower. .  .swing  back  if  they  hit  an 
obstruction.  Also  available:  a  single  boom  jet  for 
low-cost  weed  control — sprays  40-ft.  path. 

Choose  from  these  models:  the  201,  either  two 
tanks,  100  gal.,  or  single  tank,  50  gal — or  the 
Model  301,  single  tank,  for  use  with  3-point  hitch. 
With  the  spraying  season  right  at  hand,  these 
Oliver  Sprayers  are  worth  looking  into— look  up 
your  Oliver  Dealer!  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  0,  Ill. 


OLIVER 

’'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY « 


KILLING  WEEDS  ALONG 
FENCE  LINE.  Operator  has 
turned  valve  for  left  section 
only.  Section  moves  up  and 
down  easily  to  follow  road¬ 
side  contour ...  swings  back 
if  it  hits  a  fence  post. 
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A  New  Silage  Preservative 


There  is  a  new  silage  preservative 
on  the  market.  Called  Kylage,  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  America  comes  at  a 
time  when  sodium  bisulfite  (cf.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  May  15,  1954) 
has  established  itself  fairly  well  as 
the  preservative  to  use — if  one  is 
used — and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  additives  are  of  little 
value  in  preserving  ensiled  grass  ex¬ 
cept  to  reduce  offensive  silage  odors. 
Sulfur  dioxide  gas  is  still  being 
widely  used  and  the  cereal  grains, 
various  acids,  distillers  and  brewers 
grains,  beet  and  citrus  pulps,  and  the 
old  standby,  molasses,  have  their 
champions,  too.  Preservation  of 
grass  silage  is  far  from  a  settled 
matter. 

Preserving  substances  are  added  to 
grass  going  into  silos  primarily  to 
create  such  a  level  of  acidity  in  the 
silage  as  will  prevent  putrefaction 
by  decaying  bacteria.  Fermentable 


carbohydrates,  such  as  molasses  and 
corn  meal,  furnish  fuel  for  acid¬ 
forming  bacteria  which  carry  on 
acidification  until  the  silage  becomes 
too  sour  for  further  bacterial  action. 
The  acids  create  an  environment  suit¬ 
able  only  for  a  certain  predictable 
amount  of  fermentation.  Thus,  each 
type  of  preservative  sets  a  limit  on 
fermentation  and  causes  stimula¬ 
tion,  but  control,  of  the  ensiling  pro¬ 
cess.  Corn,  of  course,  has  adequate 
carbohydrates  of  its  own  to  cause 
suitable  fermentation.  The  grasses 
and  legumes  are  not  so  high  in  car¬ 
bohydrates  but,  when  field-wilted  to 
at  least  65  per  cent  moisture,  can  be 
ensiled  usually,  though  not  certainly, 
without  spoilage. 

Brought  into  America  from  Ger¬ 
many  where  it  was  developed  in  1939, 
Kylage  is  an  odorless,  free-flowing 
white  powder  composed  chiefly  of 
calcium  formate  and  sodium  nitrite. 
When  first  going  into  the  silo  with 


grass  and  legumes,  the  soduim  ni¬ 
trite  gives  off  oxides  which,  heavier 
than  air,  therefore  displace  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  desirable  anaerobic  bac¬ 
teria  start  to  work  quickly  on  the  main 
fermentation  -  preservation  process. 
The  gaseous  oxides,  which  early  dis¬ 
place  air  (and  are  the  actual  pre¬ 
servation  agents  for  the  first  eight 
days  or  so),  later  convert  to  nitrogen 
by  chemical  action.  The  acidity  is 
soon  increased  by  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  which,  in  turn,  reacts  with 
the  calcium  formate  in  Kylage  to 
liberate  formic  acid,  an  excellent  pre¬ 
serving  agent,  which  then  permeates 
the  silage.  The  calcium  of  the  calci¬ 
um  formate  ingredient  of  Kylage 
combines  with  lactic  acid  to  form 
calcium  lactate,  itself  a  desirable 
feed  for  animals. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Station,  J.  G. 
Archibald  has  studied  the  merits  of 
Kylage.  The  powder  was  sprinkled 
on  top  of  green  stuff  before  it  was 
unloaded  at  the  silo;  122  tons  of 
grass  were  treated  with  an  average 
of  4.3  pounds  Kylage  per  ton.  Ac- 


...Saves  More  Seed 
withVariable  Speed 


Newest  of  Case  Combines  is  the  7-foot  Model  "75” 
that  increases  capacity  with  straight-in-line  header  .  .  . 
plenty  of  width  for  crops  like  soybeans  and  sorghums. 
Quick-change  sprockets  let  you  vary  speed  of  big 
28-inch  spike-tooth  cylinder  from  360  to  1,060  RPM 
.  .  .  assure  you  of  thorough  threshing  in  light  to  heavy 
stands  of  most  crops.  Additional  sprocket  available  to 
adjust  speed  down  to  190  RPM  for  special  crops.  Also 
has  power-driven,  2-speed  reel  .  .  .  long  straw  rack  with 
"bottom-bouncing  action”  .  .  .  Air-Lift  cleaning. 


12®"self- 


PROPELLED 

COMBINE 


Hydraulic  power  does  the  Hard  work  with  a  new  Case 
"120”  . . .  the  combine  that  has  everything  for  fast,  clean, 
grain-saving  threshing.  There’s  Power  Steering  for 
short  turns,  soft  ground  .  .  .  Power  Speed  Control  to 
vary  speed  on-the-go  —  Power  Header  Control  for  ad¬ 
justing  header  height  instantly.  Also  has  single-lever 
concave  setting  and  clearance  indicator  .  .  .  one-minute 
unloading  auger  .  .  .  auxiliary  tank  to  carry  full  day’s  fuel 
supply  .  .  .  famous  Case  Air-Lift  cleaning  .  .  .  extra-long 
straw  rack  with  "Multi-Motion”  action. 


You’ll  find  similar  superiority  in  other  Case  Combines,  too — 
the  6-foot  "A,”  famous  among  seed  growers  .  .  .  the  new  5- 
foot  "55”  for  first-class  PTO  operation  with  2-plow  tractors 
.  .  .  the  big  "110”  for  larger  acreages. 


ADDRESS 


See  your  Case  dealer  for  full  information  on  the 
size  and  type  of  combine  that  fits  your  crops 
and  conditions.  Plan  now  to  get  more  out  of 
this  year’s  harvest.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  the  Case 
Income  Payment  Plan  that  suits  your  farming 
system. 


SEND  FOR  COMBINE  FACTS 


Check  or  write  in  margin  any  model  combine, 
tractor  or  other  machine  that  interests  you. 
Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  e-715,  Racine, 
Wis. 

□  New  7-foot  "75”  □  New  5-foot  "55” 

□  "120”  SP  (Regular)  □  6-foot  Model  "A” 

□  "120”  SP  (Rice  □  9  or  12-foot  "110,, 
Special) 


Student?_ 


I  farm. 


.acres 


NAME _ 


cording  to  Prof.  Archibald,  the  odor 
and  texture  of  the  silage  were  excel¬ 
lent,  the  texture  of  the  best,  the 
lactic  acid  content  above  normal,  the 
volatile  bases  low,  and  the  amount 
of  undesirable  butyric  acid  nil.  The 
acidity  of  the  silage  was  down  where 
it  should  be,  the  carotene  was  high 
and  the  fiber  low.  The  silage  was 
very  palatable  to  cows,  they  milked 
well  on  it,  and  the  cow  barn  was 
free  of  objectionable  odors.  Dry 
matter  losses  were  greater  than  an¬ 
ticipated,  but  they  were  lower  than 
in  silage  put  up  without  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  The  cost  of  the  Kylage  treat¬ 
ment  (at  the  4.3-pounds-per-ton  rate) 
was  92  cents  per  ton  of  silage  fed 
out. 

In  tests  at  the  Arkansas  Station, 
higher  consumption  of  silage  pre¬ 
served  with  Kylage  was  taken  to  be 
noteworthy;  but,  although  the  dry 
matter  loss  was  smaller,  the  fiber 
less  and  the  carbohydrates  higher, 
there  was  a  greater  loss  of  carotene 
and  fat  than  there  was  with  no  pre¬ 
servative.  At  Arkansas,  Jersey  hei¬ 
fers  ate  over  18  pounds  of  Kylage 
silage  a  day  and  only  12  of  untreated 
silage. 

At  the  Illinois  Station  it  was  noted 
that  Kylage  brought  the  pH  of  silage 
down  rapidly  and  that  the  color  and 
odor  of  silage  preserved  with  it  were 
superior.  Dry  matter  loss  was  almost 
halved  as  compared  with  untreated 
;  silage.  At  Maine,  the  cows  liked 
the  silage  and  had  no  undesirable 
carry-over  effect  of  sodium  nitrite 
into  their  systems.  At  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  it  was  found  that,  although 
carotene  of  the  silage  was  reduced 
by  introduction  of  Kylage,  the  silage 
had  an  excellent  odor  and  the  cows 
ate  it  well. 

At  the  USDA  research  farm  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  more  nutrients  were 
preserved  in  the  Kylage  silage  than 
there  were  in  untreated  silage.  Milk 
ing  cows  produced  about  a  pound 
more  of  milk  a  day  on  the  treated 
silage  and  lost  less  body  weight  in 
doing  so.  They  consumed  more  of 
the  treated  silage  than  a  similar 
test  group  did  of  untreated  silage. 
They  consumed  less  concentrate  feed 
and  had  a  wider  grain-to-milk  ratio. 

In  actual  farm  experience,  Kylage 
has  been  found  satisfactory.  Fred 
Achenbach  of  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  reports 
that  he  stopped  using  another  chemi¬ 
cal  preservative  because  he  could 
not  tolerate  its  dust  in  the  silo.  From 
Kylage,  he  has  had  no  irritating 
effects  and  likes  it  especially  well 
for  that  reason.  At  East  Greenville, 
Pa.,  William  Landis  obtained  very 
good  silage  with  4.5  pounds  Kylage 
per  ton  of  green  stuff.  There  was  a 
drought  at  harvest  time  but,  despite 
this,  he  reports  that  the  odor  and 
texture  of  the  silage  were  excellent. 

The  manufacturer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  for  using  Kylage  are:  3.5 
pounds  per  ton  of  crops  of  medium 
protein  content,  like  ryegrass,  oats, 
millet  and  timothy;  five  pounds  per 
ton  of  crops  high  in  protein,  like 
alsike  and  red  clovers,  soybeans, 
vetch  and  Sudan  grass;  and  5.5-six 
pounds  per  ton  of  crops  extremely 
rich  in  protein  like  alfalfa.  The 
preservative  is  reported  to  have  no 
toxic  effects  on  cattle  and  to  have  no 
undesirable  cumulative  buildup  in 
animals’  digestive  systems. 
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* Certainly  was  nice  of  you  folks  to 
come  and  see  us  last  night.” 
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Insect  Pests-  Price  of  Progress 

But  science  continues  its  success¬ 
ful  war  to  cut  crop  losses  and 
also  guarantee  healthful  foods. 


HOSE  who  make  their  liveli¬ 
hood  studying  insect  pest 
control,  the  entomologists, 
celebrated  their  centenni¬ 
al  as  a  profession  in  1954. 
As  we  start  on  the  second 
century  of  organized  ef¬ 
forts  to  control  pests,  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  take  stock  of  progress 
made  to  date  in  this  field  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  what  the  future 
holds. 

People  often  ask  if  insects  are  not 
more  troublesome  today  than  they 
were  in  our  fathers’  and  grand¬ 
fathers’  time.  If  we  think  in  terms  of 
numbers,  then  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  we  now  have  more  different 
kinds  of  insect  pests  than  we  had 
years  ago. 

Some,  like  the  Japanese  beetle, 
European  corn  borer,  ,  Gypsy  moth, 


Most  R.  N.  Y.  readers  will  remember 
the  severe  outbreak  of  army  worms 
last  Summer.  Here  are  some  arviy 

worms  feeding  on  a  corn  plant. 

and  San  Jose  scale,  were  accidently 
brought  in  from  foreign  lands. 
Others  are  native  insects  which 
changed  their  feeding  habits.  They 
had  been  content  to  breed  in  our 
native  wild  plants  until  we  gave 
them  something  better  to  feed  on. 
These  were  the  cultivated  crops  we 
introduced  from  Europe  during 
colonial  times.  Among  these  native 
insects  that  have  turned  renegade, 
so  to  speak,  are  the  apple  maggot, 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  and  plum  curculio. 

Insects  Change  Their  Habits 

But  to  say  that  we  now  have  more 
different  kinds  of  pests  is  not  to  say 
insects  now  cause  more  damage  than 
they  did  years  ago.  Today,  we  have 
effective  means  of  combating  insects; 
our  forbears  did  not.  A  century  ago 
insects  were  allowed  to  more  or  less 
feed  at  will  on  farmers’  crops.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  in  1859  illustrates  the  situ¬ 
ation  very  well.  This  beetle,  which 
originally  fed  on  the  wild  buffalo  bur 
plant,  was  suddenly  found  feeding  on 
potatoes  in  Nebraska.  From  this  start 
in  1859,  it  moved  steadily  eastward 
at  a  rate  of  about  100  miles  a  year. 
In  its  wake  it  left  potato  fields  in 
shambles.  It  was  a  spectacular  and 
costly  lesson  in  unpreparedness. 

Out  of  this  and  similar  experi¬ 
ences,  however,  came  a  determin¬ 
ation  to  fight  back,  and  the  means 
selected  to  do  the  job  was  the  use 
of  chemicals  like  Paris  Green.  The 
use  of  Paris  Green  to  control  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  was  really 
the  start  of  a  practice  which  has  now 
become  our  main  reliance  in  fighting 
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pests.  This  is,  of  course,  the  use  of 
pesticidal  chemicals. 

Getting  back  to  our  original 
question,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  more  different 
kinds  of  pests.  In  addition  to  this, 
some  people  claim  that  pests  have 
developed  a  greater  capacity  for 
damage. 

There  is  no  question  that  insect 
and  mite  problems  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  troublesome  for  us.  But 
the  changes  we  have  seen  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  more  changes  in  us  and  in  our 
practices  than  in  the  insects.  What 
I  mean  is  that  by  our  acts  we  have 
given  insects  an  opportunity  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  their  fullest  capacities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we 
have  done  to  invite  greater  pest  ac¬ 
tivity:  converted  vast  tracts  of 
forestland  and  prairie  to  farmlands; 
planted  large  acreages  to  single 
crops;  produced,  through  variety 
selection  and  culture,  crops  that  are 
more  attractive  to  us,  but  alas,  also 
to  the  insects:  depended  on  pesti¬ 
cides  so  heavily  to  protect  some 
crops  that  we  have  eliminated  or  re¬ 
duced  the  help  we  normally  can  ex¬ 
pect  from  parasites  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  the  insects. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here 
merely  represents  one  of  the  many 
problems  we  have  encountered  in 
trying  to  run  the  world  our  way.  It 
is  the  price  of  what  we  call  progress 
—harnessing  the  world  resources  to 
serve  our  needs.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  down  this  road  and  there 
is  no  turning  back  now.  But  it  be¬ 
hooves  us,  in  coping  with  problems 
like  insect  pests,  to  study  nature’s 
ways  more  closely  so  that  we  can 
work  more  with  her  than  against  her. 

The  New  Pesticides 

So  much  has  been  written  and 
said  recently  about  the  effectiveness 
of  DDT  and  others  of  the  new  won¬ 
der  pesticides  that  people  are  asking' 
if  we  do  not  now  have,  or  soon  may 
have,  the  means  of  exterminating 
crop  and  other  insect  pests.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  no.  However,  the  new  pesti¬ 
cides  introduced  over  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  provide  us  with  much  more 
effective  means  of  fighting  pests  than 
we  ever  had  before. 

In  certain  fields  we  can  now  pro¬ 
vide  almost  complete  protection  from 
insect  infestation  or  damage.  This 
situation  prevails  with  crops  such  as 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  a 
high  per  acre  value.  These  crops  can 
absorb  the  cost  of  many  insecticidal 
treatments.  Other  crops  are  simply 
not  valuable  enough  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  spraying  or  dusting  them  and 
we  must  resort  to  cheaper  and  less 
effective  controls. 

Pest  losses  in  this  country  now 
add  up  to  the  staggering  sum  of  four 
billion  dollars  annually.  While  these 
losses  are  high,  we  can  take  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  they  would 
be  much  higher  if  we  did  nothing  at 
all.  In  addition  to  crop  protection,  we 
should  recognize  the  health  benefits 
gained  through  insect  control. 

The  introduction  of  DDT  about  10 
years  ago  marked  a  great  advance  in 
pest  control.  It,  and  the  other  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals  which  have  followed, 
have  revolutionized  insect  control 
efforts.  With  these  new  chemicals  we 
are  now  able  to  control  pests  like 
mosquitoes,  grasshoppers  and  forest 
pests  economically  and  at  fantasti¬ 
cally  low  dosages.  Amounts  of  pesti¬ 
cide  used  range  from  one  pound 
down  to  an  ounce,  or  even  less,  per 
acre. 

Insects  Develop  Resistance 

The  recently  demonstrated  ability 
of  insects  to  develop  resistance  to 
pesticides  argues  strongly  against  the 


PROTECT 
FRUIT  CROPS 

NOW  WITH 

mif#  mu  ’ w ■ 
wrww  m  mJKLrn 

...rainy  weather  ahead 


Wet  weather  is  coming.  That  means  fruit  trees  are  in  for  trouble. 
It  means  apple  scab  and  brown  rot  of  peaches  and  cherries— 
and  fungus  infections  of  many  types. 

Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  fruit  blights;  brown  rot  bios-' 
som  blight  of  peaches;  peach  leaf  curl,  and  many  other  fungus' 
diseases.  At  the  big  Chazy  orchard  in  New  York’s  Lake  Champlain 
country— the  world’s  largest  McIntosh  grower— the  apples  last 
year  were  99  percent  scab  free— after  spraying  with  Phygon-XL. 

Phygon®-XL  is  simple  to  apply,  mixes  effectively  with  the 
most  commonly  used  fungicides  and  insecticides,  is  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees,  and  does  not  affect  odor  or  flavor  of  fruit.  _ 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 


Division  of  United  States  RubberC  ompanq 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Ouraset. 


NAUGATUCK 


K-R-O  KILLS 
RATS 
SAFELY ! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 
SOLD  at  all  DRUG,  SEED  &  HARDWARE  STORES 


HAY  WANTED 

MUST  BE  GOOD  QUALITY  HAY. 
WE  BUY  HAY  52  WEEKS 
PER  YEAR.  QUOTE  DELIVERED 
PRICES  TO  — 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC., 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 
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New  Holland  harvests  standing  crops  in  one  fast  operation. 


Direct-Cut 

your  thickest,  tallest  crop  ! 


“I  grow  a  variety  of  crops  on  my 

grassland  acreage,”  says  C.  C. 
Becker,  Alhambra,  Illinois. 
“Bromc,  alfalfa,  timothy,  ladino, 
red  clover  and  Sudan  grass.  That 
means  quite  a  range  of  different 
chopping  requirements,  but  my 
New  Holland  Forage  Harvester 
with  direct-cut  attachment 
handles  them  all  as  easy  and  neat 
as  you  please.  I  think  it’s  the 
best  piece  of  forage  equipment  I 
have  ever  owned.” 


A  New  Holland  easily  handles 
any  forage  chopping  job 

Name  any  forage  crop  —  alfalfa, 
soybeans,  Sudan  grass,  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  .  A  New  Holland  chops  them  all, 
tab,  thick,  tangled,  even  blown  down. 

Versatility  is  the  secret  of  this 
forage  harvester!  You  can  chop  any 
length  from  fi"  to  4 14," •  Use,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  or  6  knife  settings  to  fit  individual 
crop  and  power  requirements.  Yonr 
choiee  of  windrow,  row  crop  or  direct 
cut  attachments. 

Is  it  easy  to  run?  Sure  is.  One 
lever  controls  the  feed  table — start, 
stop,  or  reverse — right  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  seat.  Patented  anti-clogging  Flo- 
Trac  Feed  keeps  constant  control  of 
light  or  heavy  material. 

Get  the  whole  story  from  your 
New  Holland  dealer.  He  carries  a 
complete  line  of  forage  harvesters — 
engine-powered  or  p.t.o. — and  for¬ 
age  blowers.  He's  the  center  for  grass- 
land  information.  The  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 


Row  crop  attachment 

-up  to  24  tons 
van  hour. 


New  Holland  Forage 
Blower — up  to  36  tons 
of  grass,  48  tons  of 
corn  an  hour. 


Windrow  attach¬ 
ment — up  to  22 
tons  an  hour. 


| - - - - j 

|  FREE!  We  d  like  to  send  you  a  16-page  book,  “Preservatives  Insure  I 
|  Your  Silage.”  Ask,  too,  for  free  catalog  and  field  demonstration.  1 
|  Write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1205  Elm  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  I 

a  New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming11 


hope  anyone  might  have  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  completely  winning 
the  war  against  insects.  Probably 
most  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
have  heard,  or  know  about,  what 
took  place  with  DDT  and  the  house¬ 
fly.  When  first  used  to  control  flies, 
DDT  gave  phenomenal  results.  Some 
people  went  so  far  then  as  to  say 
that  in  DDT  we  had  the  means  of  ex¬ 
terminating  flies  completely  from 
our  homes,  barns,  restaurants,  food 
plants  and  the  like.  No  one  entertains 
any  such  ideas  now.  For  in  many 
situations  today  DDT  is  virtually 
worthless  for  fly  control.  What  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  races  of  flies  de¬ 
veloped  that  can  survive  very  well 
in  the  presence  of  DDT. 

This  ability  of  insects  to  develop 
resistance  is  a  major  challenge  to 
the  workers  in  our  profession.  The 
problem  has  not  reached  the  stage 
where  we  are,  or  are  likely  to  find 
ourselves,  without  effective  means 
of  controlling  pests.  But  already  it 
has  caused  us  to  stop  using  some 
insecticides  for  certain  purposes. 
Fortunately  we  have  had  other  ma- 


the  treatment;  safety  to  the  plant  or 
farm  animal  under  treatment;  and 
safety  in  that  no  harmful  residues 
will  find  their  way  into  the  mar¬ 
keted  food. 

One  may  ask  if  foods  sometimes 
contain  traces  of  pesticides.  Yes,  but 
many  foods  are  free  of  such  residues 
and,  where  traces  do  occur,  they  are 
not  present  in  amounts  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  harmful.  That  such  traces  are 
not  harmful  is  backed  up  by  the  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  of  responsible  medi¬ 
cal  scientists. 

What  Is  Toxicity? 

A  lot  of  misunderstanding  exists 
over  the  term  toxicity.  Most  of  us 
are  inclined  to  classify  chemicals, 
such  as  pesticides,  as  toxic  sub¬ 
stances,  but  things  like  kerosene, 
household  ammonia  and  aspirin  as 
non-toxic  materials.  This  is  a  miscon¬ 
ception. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Seevers,  a  prominent 
toxicologist,  put  it  this  way:  “No 
chemicals  must  be  poisons  and  all 
chemicals  can  be  poisons.”  What  he 


One  of  the  more  common  garden  pests  is  the  tomato  horn  worm.  It  is  shown 
here,  at  left,  in  moth  stage  and,  at  right,  as  the  adult  worm. 


terials  to  take  their  place,  so  thus 
far  the  effects  of  these  setbacks  have 
been  only  temporary. 

Health  Hazards  and  Benefits 

Now  I  would  like  to  take  up  a 
third  topic:  what  are  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  involved  in  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  to  control  pests?  But,  before 
going  into  that,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  how  much  we  are  in  debt  to 
pesticides  for  the  control  of  human 
diseases.  I  refer  to  the  i-eduction  of 
such  pest-transmitted  diseases  as 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  and  many  others.  We 
have  controlled  the  disease  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  insect  that  transmits  it 
Public  health  authorities  estimate 
that,  since  the  introduction  and  use 
of  DDT  in  1942,  we  have  saved  five 
million  lives  and  prevented  100 
million  serious  illnesses.  Most  of  this 
life-saving  occurred  in  the  plague- 
ridden  spots  of  the  world,  although 
some  of  it  took  place  in  this 
country. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  ques¬ 
tion.  We  may  become  exposed  to 
pesticides  in  two  ways:  first,  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  materials,  as  farmers  do, 
to  pi’otect  crops;  and  secondly,  by 
consuming  foods  which  may,  in  some 
instances,  bear  traces  of  pesticide 
residues.  Now  what  are  the  health 
hazards  involved  here? 

Let  us  take  consumer-risks  first, 
since  this  involves  all  of  us.  May  I 
first  assure  you  that  the  foods  we 
buy  are  safe  and  pure.  A  lot  of  re¬ 
sponsible  people  see  to  it  that  this  is 
so.  These  include  public  health  offi¬ 
cials,  medical  scientists,  farmers, 
food  processors,  pesticide  manufact¬ 
urers  and,  of  course,  the  members  of 
profession,  the  entomologists.  There 
is  even  the  equivalent  of  the  F.B.I. 
in  the  food  field.  It  is,  as  many  of 
you  know,  the  Food  and  Di’ug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  F.D.A.  is  charged, 
among  other  duties,  with  setting  up 
and  enforcing  safe  and  pure  food 
standards. 

People  are  generally  unaware  that 
the  entomologist,  in  developing  a 
chemical  treatment  for  the  control 
of  a  pest,  always  has  a  dual  assign¬ 
ment.  He  must  find  something  that 
will  kill  the  bug,  of  course,  but  also 
something  that  is  safe  from  the  hu¬ 
man  relation  standpoint.  Safety 
means:  safety  to  the  man  applying 


means  is  that  toxicity  is  lai'gely  de¬ 
termined  by  dosage.  Thus,  a  small 
amount  may  be  safe  and  useful,  while 
a  large  amount  of  the  same  chemical 
can  be  harmful,  that  is,  toxic.  For 
years  we  have  been  eating  foods  like 
bread  and  other  pi’oducts  that  con¬ 
tain  mold  inhibitors,  emulsifiers, 
anti  oxidants,  presei’vatives,  etc.  As 
used,  these  materials  perform  a  use¬ 
ful  service  and  ai-e  non-hazardous. 

What  about  the  farmers,  or  others, 
who  treat  their  ci'ops  with  pesti¬ 
cides?  Some  l’eal  hazards  exist  here. 
But  they  are  not  of  an  order  that 
should  get  one  in  touble  if  ordinary 
precautions  are  followed.  Actually, 
farmers  have  had  an  excellent  safety 
record  in  handling  pesticides.  W.  L. 
Popham,  federal  entomologist,  puts 
it  this  way:  “Although  a  billion 
pounds  of  insecticides  are  manufact¬ 
ured  in  this  country  annually,  au¬ 
thentic  records  of  ill  effects  when 
properly  applied  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  absent.” 

While  we  shall  continue  to  have 
trouble  in  controlling  pests  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  more  effective 
and  safer  means  of  control  can  he 
and  will  be  devised. 

P.  J.  Chapman 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  5.00 

Practical  Field  Cx-op  Pi'oduction, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

Developing  Fairni  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Soils  and  Fei’tilizers, 

Fix*man  E.  Bear .  600 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Tui’k .  5  75 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


“‘IRRIGATION 

When  He  Wants  It! 

He  guarantees  himself 

•  Assured  Crops 

•  Better  Quality 

•  Bigger  Profits 

You  Can  Too! 

Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

Sold  thru  Distributors 
Well  Qualified  to 
Engineer  a  System 
Best  Suited 
To  YOUR  Needs. 


Write  Today  to  Dept.  RN  for  Detailed 
Information.  State  number  of  acres 
and  source  of  water.  PROMPT  Reply 
Guaranteed. 


IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


RID  PONDS 
AND  LAKES 


OF 

WEEDS 


Use  "ATLAS  A”-a  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  as  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut -oft  Precision  flow  con  trot 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

_ _  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


rr —  for  sale  —  surplus  stock  - 

McCormick  new  and  used  super  a 
plows,  used  tractors,  all  makes. 

WILLIAM  CONE,  International  Harvester  Dealer, 
CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

May  7,  1955 


Death  in  the  Woodlot! 

When  Joe  Saunders  stepped  from 
the  back  door  and  went  into  the 
barn  to  get  his  chain  saw,  he  had 
little  on  his  mind  except  the  fact 
that  it  was  early  December  and  there 
was  not  too  much  work  that  ab¬ 
solutely  had  to  be  done  on  his 
moderately  successful  upstate  farm. 
The  paper  mill  over  in  the  next 
county  was  paying  $23  a  cord  for 
rough  pulpwood  and  Joe  knew  that 
he  could  load  three  and  a  half  cords 
in  his  stake  body  truck  and  run  over 
and  get  a  little  extra  money  for 
Christmas. 

Joe  was  a  graduate  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  had  been 
exposed  to  a  certain  amount  of 
safety  education  both  at  school  and 
through  the  efforts  of  his  county 
agent,  but  he  had  never  given  the 
matter  too  much  conscious  thought. 
He  did  not  realize  that,  when  he 
picked  up  his  chain  saw  and  axe,  and 
Jieaded  for  the  woodlot,  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  relatively  safe  occupation  of 
farming  and  entering  a  field  which 
has  consistently  presented  the  most 
hazard  of  any  occupation  in  which 
a  man  can  engage. 

Not  knowing  what  he  was  getting 
into,  Joe  had  not  taken  even  the 
most  elementary  precautions  as  far 
as  his  personal  safety  was  con¬ 
cerned.  No  one  had  ever  told  him 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  woodlot 
accidents  are  caused  by  falling 
limbs,  so  he  was  not  wearing  a  safety 
hat. 

Joe  had  always  respected  power 
equipment  and  knew  that  his  tractor 
could  be  dangerous  if  he  got  the 
least  bit  careless  with  it.  His  chain 
saw  was  different  matter,  though;  it  i 
weighed  less  than  25  pounds  and  was  j 
only  rated  at  about  three  horse¬ 
power.  He  had  often  thought  of  it 
as  nothing  more  than  a  converted 
outboard  motor  without  the  pro¬ 
peller. 

Joe’s  usual  procedure  .was  to 
hold  the  motor  in  one  hand  and  start 
it  by  pulling  the  starter  cable  with 
the  other.  He  never  thought  of  the 
serious  injury  that  could  be  caused 
by  the  saw  kicking  down  and  hitting 
his  leg  as  it  started. 

Being  farm  born  and  bred,  Joe 
Saunders  had  rather  fancied  himself 
as  a  tree  feller.  The  fact  that  he  had 
lived  this  long  had  been  due  more 
to  good  luck  than  to  any  good 
management.  He  was  very  apt  to 
make  his  undercut  as  small  as  possi¬ 
ble  instead  of  making  it  at  least  one- 
quarter  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  If 
a  tree  was  leaning,  he  probably 
would  not  make  any  undercut  at  all. 
He  did  not  know  that  in  a  leaning 
tree  the  undercut  could  be  at  least 
half  the  diameter  at  the  point  where 
the  cut  is  being  made.  Joe  had  a 
narrow  escape  last  year  when  a  tree 
“barber  chaired”  and  kicked  back 
at  him  but  he  did  not  know  this  was 
caused  by  an  undercut  of  insufficient 
depth.  He  made  his  felling  cuts  as 
close  as  possible  to  his  undercuts.  He 
was  not  just  sure  why  he  did  this, 
except  you  had  to  admit  it  made  a 
nice  smooth  looking  stump.  Nobody 
had  ever  shown  him  how  the  felling 
cut  should  be  from  one  to  four 
inches  above  the  undercut  to  keep 
the  tree  from  kicking  back  over  the 
stump. 


In  order  to  bring  some  safety  in¬ 
formation  to  woodlot  owners  and 
small  loggers,  the  Northeastern  Log¬ 
gers  Association  is  co-sponsoring  a 
session  of  the  Central  New  York . 
Safety  Conference  and  Exposition. 
This  session  called  “Safety  for  the 
Small  Logger”  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  morning,  May  18,  at  the 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

These  sessions  are  open  to  every¬ 
one  and  no  advance  registration  is 
necessary.  The  Northeastern  Log¬ 
gers  Association  hopes  that  the  wood- 
lot  owners  who  live  in  the  area  near 
Syracuse  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
keeping  death  out  of  our  woodlots. 

John  Stock 


"WKatt's  New 
fox  ]?axxaexs  *? 


allows  direct,  side  unloading  of  hay  or  silage  from  wagon. 

With  the  blower  trough  replaced  by  a  hopper,  the  wagon  can 
be  driven  right  up  against  the  blower  for  fast,  convenient 
operation.  The  blower,  which  is  designed  for  all  hay  and 
silage  work,  is  powered  by  a  tractor  through  a  power  take 
off,  eliminating  work  and  bother  of  lining  up  belt-drives. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DllTf  Motor  Oil 

means  less  wear,  less  repair,  less  oil  consumption  in  your 
car,  farm  truck  or  tractor.  It  protects  against  the  effects 
of  high  moisture  conditions,  long  idling  periods,  and  heavy 
loads.  Moreover,  it  combats  rust  during  storage.  Switch 
to  new  Sinclair  Extra  Duty  Motor  Oil,  and  save  your 
equipment  from  expensive  wear  and  repair.  Available  from 
your  Sinclair  supplier  in  quart  cans  and  5-gal.  containers. 

SINCLAIR 
EXTRA  DUTY 

MOTOR  OIL 


giue  you 
a  Bum  Steed' 


Sinclair  Stock  Spray  is  Tops! 

It’s  safe  —  no  DDT  but  plenty  of 
Pyrenone®  to  kill  and  repel  house  flies, 
horn  flies,  stable  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Killing  power  rates  better  than 
minimum  Grade  AA  Standards.  Phone  or 
write  your  Sinclair  Representative. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

What  Price  Leadership? 

ARMERS’  disappointment  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  latest  decision  on  short-range  milk 
prices  should  be  partly  tempered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  immediate  willingness  to  call  a  hearing 
on  the  recommendations  in  the  Case  Commit¬ 
tee  Report,  and  by  the  realization  that  but 
little  evidence  was  offered  on  which  he  could 
make  any  other  decision  than  he  did. 

Briefly,  the  Secretary  set  a  five-month  floor 
price  of  $4.75  a  cwt.  on  Class  I- A  milk  begin¬ 
ning  May  1  and  ending  October  31.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  price  will  result  in  a  blend 
price  of  $3.41  for  May  milk,  compared  to  a 
$3.23  price  last  May,  and  a  blend  price  of  $3.44 
for  June,  compared  to  $3.27  last  June.  It  is 
probable  that  the  I-A  price  beginning  in  July 
will,  under  the  present  formula,  be  higher  than 
the  $4.75  floor  price.  The  Secretary  also  denied 
the  dealers’  petition  for  a  reduction  of  12  to 
15  cents  a  cwt.  in  the  Class  III  price  for  May 
and  June;  a  10-cent  reduction  was  in  effect 
last  year.  In  commenting  favorably  on  the  Case 
Report,  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  “ready 
immediately  to  call  public  hearings  to  review 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  concern¬ 
ing  a  long-range  comprehensive  program.” 

There  is  good  reason  to  criticise  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  delay,  both  in  acknowledging  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Case  Report,  and  in  his  willingness 
to  call  a  hearing  on  its  recommendations. 
Until  now,  it  has  been  his  policy  not  to  call  a 
hearing  on  any  issue  unless  all  four  coopera¬ 
tive  groups  were  in  complete  agreement.  Now, 
at  last,  he  seems  to  realize  the  error  in  that 
policy,  and  to  have  recognized  that  the  co¬ 
operatives  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  senti¬ 
ments  of,  or  speak  for,  the  grass  roots. 

If  his  April  19  ruling  accomplished  little 
by  way  of  price,  it  certainly  accomplished 
much  in  focussing  the  spotlight  on  the  extent 
to  which  most  of  the  cooperatives  have  not 
been  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  all  dairy 
farmers.  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  Mr.  Benson’s 
views  and  the  cooperatives’  own  loudly 
heralded  platform,  spearheaded  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  management.  Under  their  so- 
called  brotherly  love  program,  the  battle  cry 
was  for  a  $6.00  Class  I-A  price,  a  soft  pedalling 
of  the  Case  Report,  and  no  opposition  to  a 
lower  Class  III  price,  as  requested  by  the  deal¬ 
ers.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  producers’  money 
have  been  spent  in  the  last  six  months  on  mass 
meetings,  “educational'’  forums,  a  long  and 
expensive  milk  hearing,  and  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  for  what?  To  get  nothing  that  was 
asked  for,  and  everything  that  was  not  sought? 
To  settle  for  a  I-A  price  which  is  $1.25  less 
than  requested,  $1.25  less  than  the  so-called 
leaders  thought  was  fair  and  reasonable?  Yet 
the  price  was  accepted,  although  “inadequate,” 
with  “reluctance  and  regret”;  and,  despite 
suggestions,  not  a  finger  was  lifted  to  set  up 
a  Class  III  super  pool  effective  May  1. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  representation  farmers 
want  and  need — heavy  with  the  howling,  but 
always  quick  to  grovel?  What  hope  can  there 
be  for  a  sound  and  prosperous  future  if  the 


producing  end  of  the  dairy  business  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  subjected  to  such  incompetent, 
pointless  leadership?  There  is  plenty  of  good 
sense  behind  the  request,  recently  filed  with 
Secretary  Benson  by  three  New  York  dairy 
farmers,  to  suspend  cooperative  payments  and 
meanwhile  to  investigate  the  qualifications  of 
the  cooperatives’  directors  and  personnel,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  moneys  received  are 
being  spent  by  the  four  cooperatives. 

Let  it  here  be  recorded  to  their  credit  that, 
first,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  was  the  only  co¬ 
operative  that  opposed  the  reduction  in  the 
Class  III  price,  and  came  out  successfully  on 
that  issue;  and,  second,  that  the  Joint  Dairy 
Committee  of  Oneonta  was  the  first  farm  group 
to  petition  for  a  hearing  on  the  Case  Report. 

Let  it  here  be  further  recorded  to  its 
debit  that  the  participation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  Order  activities  has  resumed  its 
previous  do-nothing  status  in  spite  of  many 
official  assurances  to  the  contrary. 

Thus,  once  again,  the  job  is  left  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  It  is  now  up  to  them  to  see 
that  there  is  no  further  delay  in  obtaining  a 
hearing  on  the  Case  Report,  and  that,  when 
the  hearing  is  called,  they  be  represented  by 
persons  who  place  integrity  and  a  little 
callus  ahead  of  expediency  and  easy  living. 


Early  Freeze 

COLD  temperatures  late  in  March  will  have 
an  effect  on  farm  marketings  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  Georgia  and  Carolina  early 
peach  crops  have  been  killed.  North  Carolina 
and  southern  Virginia  apple  buds  are  dead. 
Arkansas  strawberries  are  almost  a  total  loss. 
Southern  potato  vines  froze  hard  and  the 
usual  early  crops  will  be  delayed.  Texas  and 
Tennessee  tomatoes  turned  black,  and  replant¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Snap  beans  were  killed  all 
over  the  South  and  scarce  seed  may  limit  re¬ 
planting.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  early  cabbage 
crop  was  killed. 

The  misfortune  of  southern  planters  may 
turn  to  advantage  for  northeast  growers. 
Fortunately,  none  of  the  Pennsylvania  or 
Jersey  peach  crops  are  thought  to  be  dam¬ 
aged:  other  crops  were  not  exposed. 

Despite  less  competition  from  the  South 
this  year,  growers  are  advised  to  stress  quality 
produce.  Although  prices  may  be  enough 
higher  to  bring  some  extra  income,  the  year’s 
real  advantage  may  lie  in  the  opportunity  to 
prove  the  value  of  our  area’s  crops  to  buyers 
and  consumers.  The  only  way  that  northeast 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  make  a  good  and  last¬ 
ing  impression  is  to  produce,  pick  and  pack 
better  than  ever.  In  a  short  market,  quality 
will  bring  additional  profits  and  lay  a  strong 
foundation  of  market  demand  for  the  future. 
Contract  growers  will  be  wise  to  view  the  total 
market  picture  carefully  before  agreeing  on 
terms  this  year. 

None  of  us  is  pleased  at  the  South’s  mis¬ 
fortune  this  Spring.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  realize  that  it  is  to  our  advantage — and 
to  the  country’s — to  satisfy  the  markets  with 
abundant  and  high  quality  produce  from 
northeast  farms. 


Bulk  Tanks  for  Small  Producers 

HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  either  the 
time  was  ripe  or  that  one  thing  led  to  an¬ 
other.  No  one  can  view  the  milk  business 
today  without  pipeline  milkers,  bulk  tanks 
and  gallon  jugs  appearing  on  the  scene.  The 
pipeline  milker  has  apparently  sent  some 
cows  out  of  the  pen  stable  home  to  the  stan¬ 
chion  and  fits  very  well  into  a  barn  system  that 
incorporates  a  bulk  tank.  The  gallon  jug  has 
been  in  the  public  eye  for  many  years,  but  per¬ 
haps  never  so  dramatically  as  since  Messrs. 
Smith,  Meunier  and  Donwell  put  it  so  success¬ 
fully  to  use  for  their  farm  retail  sales  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  bulk  tank,  however,  poses  a  problem 
to  everyone  who  is  forced  to  install  one  as  a 
condition  of  a  continuing  market.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  many  dealers  are  pushing 
producers  hard  for  100  per  cent  conversion 
from  cans.  In  Vermont  it  takes  a  herd  of  55 
cows,  each  producing  6,500  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  to  pay  for  a  bulk  tank;  and  it  costs  the 


10-cow  farmer  20  cents  a  hundredweight  to 
handle  milk  in  bulk. 

Is  there  no  alternative  to  this  type  of  in¬ 
stallation?  Must  only  the  big  dairy  farms  have 
markets?  The  feeling  of  one  Vermont  farmer 
expressed  on  page  330  of  this  issue  indicates 
that  the  small  farmer’s  salvation  may  lie  in 
quality.  There  has  been,  indeed,  concern  of 
sanitation  departments  for  mixing  warm  and 
cold  milk  in  bulk  tanks,  for  loose  covers,  for 
dripping  milk  and  dirty  measuring  sticks.  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  the  turn  to  tanks  will  not 
be  arrested;  study  and  invention  will  solve 
these  problems  as  much  as  they  need  be  solved 
and  also  continue  to  bring  large  producers  the 
benefits  of  convenience,  less  stickage,  higher 
test,  and  premium  price  they  now  enjoy  from 
bulk  milk. 

It  would  appear  that  any  producer  who  is 
forced  to  install  a  bulk  tank  might  do  well  to 
consider  his  nearby  potential  retail  market.  If 
he  must  install  a  tank,  he  should  ask  about  one 
that  can  be  adapted  both  to  storing  and  cool¬ 
ing  milk  and  also  to  its  pasteurization.  These 
tanks  could  be  made  and  sold  to  farmers  for 
processing  of  milk  at  the  farm.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  problems,  as  there  would  be  ex¬ 
pense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  profit  from  20-cent  milk  at 
retail  than  there  is  from  eight-cent  milk  at 
wholesale.  If  the  bulk  tank  must  go  in  on  a 
farm,  the  eventual  processing  and  bottling  of 
milk  for  local  retail  trade  should  be  brought 
in  as  an  idea  to  work  on  at  the  same  time. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  various  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  your  paper  regarding  the  de¬ 
plorable  conditions  in  the  milk  marketing  situ¬ 
ation. 

For  years,  management  of  outfits  supposed  to 
be  working  for  producers  has  been  downright 
stupid  in  giving  so  much  publicity  to  oleo  instead 
of  advertising  their  own  product.  Such  bootlick¬ 
ing  and  begging  as  the  super-pool,  the  endless 
hearings,  etc.,  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  milk  producers’  organizations  lacks 
imagination  and  selling  ability  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  competent,  well  paid  business  men  who 
dare  stand  up  to  pressure  groups  of  milk  dealers, 
organized  labor  and  consumer  organizations  and 
who  would,  possibly  with  the  help  of  a  lobbyist 
and  good  publicity  man,  get  the  facts  before  the 
public. 

Let’s  eliminate  these  $50,000-a-year  political- 
hack,  milk-spread  investigating  committees  that 
get  us  nowhere  by  informing  our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  we  know  what  is  going  on  with 
our  tax  money  and  we  don’t  like  it.  We  might 
tell  them  too  that,  when  we  have  a  hired  man 
who  does  not  suit,  we  try  to  replace  him  with 
a  better  man  even  if  it  happens  to  be  on 
Election  Day.  b.  L.  t. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Having  seen  more  than  loss  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  in  my  70  years,  I  am  a  bit  surprised  to 
read  of  buck  lambs  in  the  March  5  issue.  I  keep 
a  family  goat  and  breed  it  to  a  buck,  but  I  believe 
that  a  ram  is  used  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  Maybe  I  am 
just  an  old  crank  who  is  sad  to  see — besides  rams 
turned  bucks — lovely  trees  uprooted  and  many 
things  known  and  loved  by  country  folk  de¬ 
stroyed.  Anyone  nurtured  since  being  able  to  read 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  likely  to.be  straight¬ 
thinking.  When  I  moved  from  my  father’s  farm  to 
this  place,  I  took  with  me  a  root  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  rose.  It  was  never  a  fancy  climber, 
but  a  clear  silver  pink  with  a  refreshing  fra¬ 
grance  —  and  clean,  like  your  publication. 

New  York  Mrs.  Frank  Orr 

[Ed.  —  Webster  does  indeed  say  that  a  buck  is 
the  male  of  the  deer,  antelope,  goat,  hare  and 
rabbit  —  but  not  the  sheep]. 


Brevities 

“The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  m  pleasant 
places;  yea  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.”  —  Psa.  16:6. 

Should  a  farmer  ever  let  his  children  operate 
farm  machinery  without  thorough  training,  firm 
guidance  and  careful  supervision? 

It  will  take  only  about  one-fourth  as  much 
water  to  grow  a  bushel  of  properly  fertilized  field 
corn,  as  compared  with  corn  grown  on  unfertil¬ 
ized  land. 

DDVP  is  the  short  name  of  a  highly  promising 
new  insecticide  —  said  to  succeed  where  DDT 
fails  —  developed  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  anticipated  for  release  next  year. 
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Through  thick  or  thin  the  giant-capacity  McCormick  No.  20-C  field 
harvester  keeps  chopping,  when  others  clog  and  stall.  Extra  strong 
construction — many  service-free  lubrication-sealed  bearings — give  you 
more  seasons  of  efficient  harvesting. 


See  how  you  chop  any  crop  as  it  comes... 
non-stop  •••  up  to  25  tons  an  hour  with  the 


McCormick  No.  20-C  Field  Harvester 


Hear  the  steady ,  25-ton-an-hour  tune  of  the  McCormick  No. 
20-C.  It  doesn  t  waver  even  in  waist-deep  wads  of  hay  or 
crops  high  enough  to  hide  it!  ''Wide-open”  feed  apron  fronts 
keep  bulky  crops  from  choking  this  chopper.  Rear  end  of 
floating  top  apron  rides  the  crop  for  positive  feeding.  Two 
feed  rolls  grip  the  crop  like  a  bulldog  for  clean  chopping  to 
any  length  from  M  to  8  inches! 

The  hungry  20-C  chops  all  its  wide-open  "mouth”  takes  in! 


Exclusive  "wide-open”  feed  has 

two  aprons  and  two  rolls  for  steady 
feeding  of.  light  or  heavy  crops. 
They  grip  material  top-and-bot- 
tom  to  eliminate  rubbing  that 
shatters  feed-rich  leaves. 


Flywheel-type  cutterheod  and 

shear  plate,  mounted  on  a  rigid 
T-frame,  stay  aligned  for  fast,  clean 
cutting.  Fly  wheel  knives  hold  their 
edge — resist  shock! 


See  cl!  the  advantages  of  the  great  McCormick  No.  20-C 
at  your  IH  dealer's.  Ask  him  to  demonstrate  this  feed 
factory  on  wheels.  See  how  you  can  own  one  now  .  .  .  under 
the  liberal  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

w7°t,0nalwHarVeSTter  prod,Jcts  P°V  for  themselves  in  use-McCormick  Form  Equipment  and  Formal! 

GeneJi'A'w- 0,°^uTrUCkS;'' Crawler  Trac,ors  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— 
General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


See  that  44-inch,  400-pound,  6-blade  cutter  head.  It’s  dy¬ 
namically  balanced  on  sealed,  life-lubricated  ball  bearings. 
You  can  spin  it  with  a  finger !  Turning  at  750  rpm,  it  has  tre¬ 
mendous  momentum-muscled  power  to  slice  through  heavi¬ 
est  crops  without  slowing  or  stalling.  Simplified  design  — 
fewer,  heavier  parts— give  the  20-C  non-stop  stamina  in 
toughest  going.  Your  choice  of  power  take-off  for  3-plow 
or  larger  tractor,  or  49  hp  IH  water-cooled  engine. 


Chop  heavy  row-crops  with  the  easv-to-mount  row-crop  attachment, 
that  requires  no  additional  special  crop-moving  parts.  A  4-bolt  con¬ 
nection  makes  it  quickly  interchangeable  with  cutterbar  or  windrow 
pickup.  Blower  spout  swivels  for  rear  or  side  delivery. 
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Legates.  Among  the  many  important 
and  practical  projects  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Legates  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  is  one  under  the  management 
of  R.  K.  Waugh  and  W.  R.  Murley 
on  feeding  dairy  calves  and  heifers. 
There  have  been  so  many  different 
methods  of  raising  calves  proposed 
by  various  farmers  and  state  stations 
that  the  subject  has  become  some¬ 
what  confused.  In  order  to  simplify 
this  problem,  methods  of  feeding 
calves  have  been  classified  as:  1 — 


Nurse  cow;  2 — Whole  milk;  3 — 
Limited  whole  milk  plus  dry  calf 
starter;  and  4 — Very  limited  whole 
milk  plus  whole  milk  substitutes, 
plus  a  dry  calf  starter. 

'  Records  kept  on  comparable 
groups  of  calves  raised  by  each  of 
these  methods  show  that  the  most 
important  factors  involved  are  feed 
limitations  varying  with  local  prices 
of  milk,  labor  and  feeds.  Healthy, 
growthy  calves  can  be  raised  by  any 
of  these  systems  provided  proper 
management  practices  are  observed. 
Management  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  successful 


Use  of  nitrogen  on  permanent  pastures  has  materially  increased  the  heef 
produced  per  acre  at  the  North  Carolina  Station.  Hereford  steers  have  made 
an  average  annual  return  of  618  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  on  this  kind  of 

excellent  pasture. 


the 


South 


Livestock  in 


OR  some  time  past  I  have 
been  wanting  to  visit 
several  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  the  South,  and  to 
observe  firsthand  their  cur¬ 
rent  investigational  work. 
Now  that  I  am  retiring,  it 
seemed  like  a  good  time  to  make  this 
coverage.  Cotton,  corn  and  tobacco 
no  longer  reign  supreme  throughout 
the  South.  In  place  of  this  type  of 
soil-depletion  farming,  which  not  so 
long  ago  well  nigh  wrecked  some 
areas,  livestock  and  soil  building 
grasses  are  now  the  “order  of  the 
day.” 

At  the  North  Carolina  Station  in 
Raleigh,  extensive  investigations  are 
being  conducted  which  point  the  way 
to  still  better  farming  and  improved 
animal  husbandry.  The  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  from  these  experiments  to 
farmers  of  the  State  are  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  in  1940  the  total  cash 
income  in  North  Carolina  from  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  was  only 
34  million  dollars,  as  compared  with 
well  over  220  million  dollars  today. 

Raising  Dairy  Calves  and  Heifers 

The  Station  livestock  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
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^  Parlor  Milkers 


★  Stanchion  Pipeline  Milkers 


Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  milks  with  Genuine  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  which  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  that 
you  will  get  good  cow  milking. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  protected  by  Organized  Surge 
Service,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  there  is 
that  you  won’t  be  left  in  a  mess. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  now  sold  on  EASY  TERMS  ...  a 
down  payment  that  you  can  swing,  and  up  to 
twenty-four  months  to  clean  up  the  balance. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  machine  that  will 
save  you  so  much  time  and  labor  as  a  Surge  .  .  . 
any  kind  of  a  Surge. 

Copv:9h*  '055  Bobto«  B'o<.  Co- 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  ‘  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  ®  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


★  Bmket  Milkers 


dairy  calf  and  heifer  raising.  Many 
farmers  have,  through  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  developed  the  “know  how” 
that  permits  them  to  raise  strong, 
well  grown  calves.  The  station 
workers  concur  in  these  consider¬ 
ations  which  include  making  sure 
that  the  new-born  calf  gets  some  of 
the  first  drawn  milk,  or  colostrum; 
this  is  an  absolute  essential.  Other 
needs  are  to  paint  the  calf’s  navel 
cord  with  tincture  of  iodine  shortly 
following  birth.  Do  not  turn  the  calf 
upside  down  to  do  this,  as  too  much 
iodine  may  get  into  its  body  cavity. 
Place  the  calf  in  an  individual,  well 
lighted  pen,  free  from  drafts.  Keep 
everything  clean  and  sanitary. 

After  the  calves  reach  four  months 
of  age  it  was  found  that  their  starter 
feed  can  be  replaced  with  either  a 
16  per  cent  growing  and  fitting  feed 
or  a  16  per  cent  dairy  ration.  Four 
to  five  pounds  of  this  grain  feed  per 
head  are  usually  sufficient  if  either 
reasonably  good  roughage  or  forage 
is  available.  Dairy  heifers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  graze  until  they  are 
from  seven  to  10  months  of  age. 
However,  they  should  be  allowed 
outdoors  in  the  sunlight  on  good 
days.  Keep  in  mind  that  at  this  age 
they  are  vei’y  susceptible  to  parasite 
infestations.  Overstocking  and  over- 
grazing  are  the  two  principal  con¬ 
tributing  causes  of  parasitism.  If  ex¬ 
cellent  pastures  are  available,  the 
grain  allowance  can 'be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  or  even  eliminated. 

The  beef  cattle  investigations  of 
H.  A.  Stewai’t  bring  out  the  thought 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  increase 
that  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  beef  cattle  production 
has  come  principally  through 
changes  in  methods  of  management, 
improved  pastures  and  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  and  disease  and  parasite  con¬ 
trol.  These  changes  are  external  and 
therefore  more  or  less  temporary. 
They  are  not  an  inherent  part  of  the 
animal  and,  consequently,  are  usu¬ 
ally  immediate  and  spectacular.  On 
the  other  hand,  improvements  which 
are  made  through  breeding  practices 
are  slower  but  permanent,  due  to 
changing  the  heredity  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  involved.  It  is  only  by  improved 
breeding  practices  that  complete  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  taken  of  improved 
management  methods. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  British 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  do  not  adapt 
themselves  efficiently  to  the  low 
levels  of  nutrition  and  the  rigorous 
environment  afforded  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  region  of  the  Southeast.  It 
has  been  shown  that  cattle  carrying 
some  infusion  of  Brahman  blood  pro¬ 
duce  more  beef  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  than  do  the  improved  cattle 
breeds.  It  is  possible  that  other  types 
and  breeds  of  cattle,  not  so  well 
known,  may  also  prove  to  be  good 
to  use  in  such  areas.  With  this  possi¬ 
bility,  an  experiment  is  now  being 
conducted  by  the  State  Station  in 
Tyrrell  County,  N.  C.,  to  observe  the 
comparative  productivity  of  beef  ob¬ 
tained  from  cattle  originating  from 
a  grade  Hereford  cow  herd.  Cows 
from  this  herd  have  been  mated  to 
produce  grade  Hereford,  Brahman- 
Hereford,  Africander  -  Angus  -  Here¬ 
ford,  and  Romo  Sinuano-Angus-Here- 
ford  calves.  Females  from  all  of  these 
groups  have  been  bred  to  bulls  of 
their  own  top-cross  breeding.  Pro¬ 
gress  findings  show  that  matings  in¬ 
volving  cattle  with  Brahman  breeding 
produce  calves  that  weigh  more  at 
weaning,  and  also  at  one  and  two 
years  of  age,  than  those  of  the  other 
groups;  Africanders  were  second. 
Although  cattle  of  Brahman  and 
Africander  breeding  had  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  weight,  as  mentioned,  their 
nervous  disposition  decreased  their 
desirability  for  further  feeding  and 
fattening.  The  Romo  Sinuano  cross 
was  obtained  by  importing  semen, 
via  airplane,  from  Colombia,  S.  A., 
in  1949,  and  then  impregnating  an 
Angus  female  artificially.  The  bull 
calf  from  this  cross  was  later  used 
to  cross  on  grade  Hereford  cows. 
While  crossbred  Romo  Sinuano  cattle 
(Continued  on  Page  328) 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Herefords 

Bulls  Ready  for  Spring  Service 
Yearling  heifers  and  two-year-old  heifers. 
Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  due  to 
calve  soon.  These  animals  are  sired  by  or 
mated  to  one  of  these  outstanding  bulls: 

•  M.  W.  LARRY  DOMINO  146. 

son  of  Larry  Domino  50th 
•  M.  W.  PRINCE  LARRY  25. 

son  of  M.  W.  Larry  Domino  37th 

•  PEARSON  DUKE  83, 

son  of  Baca  Duke  1st 
•  HILLCREST  DOMINO  208, 
son  of  Hillcrest  Supreme 

BROWNCREST  FARM 

Route  3,  Clearfield,  Pa.  Phone:  55076 
FRED  J.  BROWN,  Owner 
ROBERT  C.  BROWN,  Manager 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Blood  I  lies.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

- - —  HEREFORDS  - 

If  interested  in  good  Breeding  Stock  or  Commercial 
cattle,  write  for  directory  of  all  Hereford  Breeders  in 
the  state.  N.  Y.  STATE  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOC..  ROOM  21.  WING  HALL  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Aberdeen  Angus 

BULLS.  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS.  COWS 
Popular  Blood. ines.  T  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Chatham  26491 

HFKEFOKUS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  with  calf  at  side,  also  one 
two-year-old  bull.  CARL  PA  FFENDORF, 

R.  D.  4.  TROY,  PA.  Phone  Troy  351  R-3 

. - - -  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — - - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILION  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 
REGISTERED  H ER E FOR DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
•.ire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 

SHOE  MAKER  BUIL  D  I  N  G. _ PHO  N  E  4-0359 

HEREFORDS:  9  Registered  Bred  Heifers.  Also 
open  heifers  and  cows  with  calves  and  bulls.  Accredited 
WALTER  W.  FISK.  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 
OFFERING:  YEARLINGS.  4  POLLED  HEIFERS 
Polled  Bull.  Horned  Bull.  Fully  tested  and  correct  type 
and  breeding.  Raise  Registered  Herefords  and  live 
longer.  L.  COWDEN.  FREDONIA.  NEW  YORK 

- -  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  - 

15  BRED  HEIFERS  DUE  in  MAY  and  JUNE 
EDWARD  HARTNETT,  HASKELL  ROAD 
OLEAN,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  3200 

_ _ _____  n  EREFORDS  . 

EITHER  IN  CALF  OR  CALF  ON  SIDE— WHITE 
FACED  —  EXCELLENT  CONDITION  —  CERTIFIED 
HERD  $250.  Write  —  SQUADRON  A  FARM. 
JACK  HUBBARD.  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
From  Ankcnian  3247.  Cows  bred  to  Ankonian  3455 
and  steers.  BOMER,  BOX  III, 

RIFTON.  N.  Y.  PHONE:  ROSENDALE  4491 

- -  COMMERCIAL  HEREFORDS  - 

Four  Young  Cows  With  Calves  At  Foot.  Good  Type. 
Reasonably  Priced.  IRA  G.  LYON, 

KINGSLAND  ROAD,  BOONTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
REG.  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL  2  YEARS  OLD 
LEROY  F.  JEWETT, _ CHAFFEE,  N.  Y, 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshen. ng  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding  —  Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Top  Young  Bulls  Straight  Island  Breeding, 
iams  excellent  gold  medal,  maternal  sisters  are  excel- 

lent  medal  cows. _ Harry  HartfonL _ Perkasie,  Pa. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
HEIFERS  —  BEAUTIES  —  Bull  Calves  For  Oxen! 
HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

- — - - - —  - 

|  T  is  very  fortunate  that  we  can 
offer  at  this  time  SIX  STRAIGHT 
ENCLISH  BRED  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS,  just  imported  from  Keith 
Rynard's  herd,  Sunderland.  Ontario, 
Canada.  These  boars  are  sons  of  the 
S2300  boar.  ARDENCOTE  BRAD¬ 
BURY  25th. 


Prompt  Shipment  Inquiries  Invited 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

HILLSDALE.  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES.  BOARS,  Bred 
Gilts.  Sired  &  Bred  to  Straight  English  Herd  Sires. 
LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM.  R.  I,  RONKS,  PA. 

- HEREFORD  HOGS  - 1 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RO.,_  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

- DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  — — — - 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50:  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
sach.  Chester  and  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10°, o  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 

Russell  f.  pattington.  scipiq  center,  n  y. 

free  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


DUR0C  FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  S;red  by  Proud  master  Ace 
»nd  True  Foundation  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd, 
we  topped  all  champions  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1954. 
EDGAR  ANGLE.  R.  R.  I.  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 

i—111  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

Service  Age  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS.  Either  Sex. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT. _ ST  E  W  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 

rr — -  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Chester  White,  York  shire- Chester  cross.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross:  6-7-8  weeks  old.  $  1 0  -  $  1 1  -$  1 2  each, 
'will  ship  express.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination 
f'-0°  a  piece  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH. 
VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CO N CO R D.  M ASS..  Tel:  1588-M 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
?y  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
PEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


E0R  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 
for  Prices  and  information.  LOCUST  VIEW 
i  ARMS,  H.  Semans  &  Son,  Canandaigua,  R.  I,  N.  Y. 


MILO 


THOROUGHBRED 
EIGHT  WEEKS 
ARC-OT, 


O.  I.  C. 
OLD  FOR 
POCONO 


BOAR  - 

SALE 

LAKE.  PA. 


F.  0.  B 
9GENCY 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  $18  - 

plant  and  up.  WINSTON  PURCHASING 
,  INC.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Way  7,  1955 


Livestock  for  Sale 

AT  ONE  OF  OHIO’S  LARGEST  STOCKER 
AND  FEEDER  SET-UPS  IN  THE  STATE. 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buy¬ 
ing  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  anything  in  the  beef- 
cattle  line  you  want,  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus,  or  Shorthorns,  Steers 
and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  carloads  whichever  you 
may  want.  We  have  offices  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Denver  to  furnish 
you  with  either  Northwest  or  South¬ 
west  cattle  whichever  you  men  de¬ 
sire.  Take  advantage  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle 
on  hand  at  all  times. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54  or  62 

New  England  Aberdeen  Angus 

BREEDERS’  SALE 
—  45  Breeding  Females  — 
Both  Open  and  Bred 
50  Feeder  and  Slaughter  Cattle 
MAY  21,  1955 

Northampton  Fair  Grounds 
Northampton,  Mass. 

SALE  —  1:00  P.  M. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information,  write 
TOM  F.  REIDY,  Sec’y-Treas. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  BRED 
HEIFERS,  DUE  TO  CALVE  IN  MAY. 
ALSO  SEVERAL  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
Domestic  Mischief  6th  and  Plato  Domino  bloodlines. 

E.  ROBERT  DURAND 

YELLOW  BROOK  FARM,  R.D.  I,  FR EEH OLD,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Freehold  8-1738 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
T’.,e  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
- FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  mJMBook 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  Jers  who  want  t  a  see  you  start  right 1 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food.  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHOICE  AND  GRADED  BREEDING  STOCK 

—  FOR  SALE  - 

Write  for  free  literature  and  “The  Story  of  the 
Roval  Chinchilla.”  A  square  deal  always. 
CAMBRIA  CHINCHILLA  RANCH.  Upper  Mt.  Road 
CAMBRIA,  N.  Y.  P.  0.  Sanborn,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  I 


_ SHEEP _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM— 3-YEAR  RAM 
LAMBS  A,  L.  BLENIS.  BAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

-  CHEVIOTS  - 

YEARLING  EWES  and  EWES  with  LAMBS  at  side. 

Registered  and  Grade  Stock.  Write  for  Prices. 
MORN1NGSIDE  FARM.  R.  O.  2.  TROY,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


Borers  •  33  otLcrs 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups 


Grove  City,  i'emia 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


PEDIGREE  AIRBALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 

noc ul a t ed . _ A STOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

SPORTSMEN:  Worlds  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combinat.cn 
Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagies,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 

HEALTHY  PUPS.  RUSS  COOK. 

814  2nd  AVE..  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y.  Tel:  MU  9-5387 

—  REGISTERED.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  Registration  papers  $1  extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER. _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Litter  Registered,  Excellent 
litter,  parents  low  heel  driving  strain.  Wr;tten 
guarantee,  years’  trial.  Ch.  the  Duke  of  Silver  blood¬ 
lines.  Papers  with  each  sale.  Self-addressed  stamped 
envelope_please.  R.  H.  CARVER,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
LITTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO.  MAINE 


A.  K.  C.  CHESAPEAKE  R ET REIVER 


Healthy.  New  Litter.  Family  and  Hunting  Dogs. 
Literature.  J.  J.  BARTLETT.  E.  Syracuse  4.  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SPECTACULAR  HORSES 

Come  and  enjoy  seeing  our  beautiful  gentle  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses.  We  might  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  one  —  for  money  that  is.  Contact  — 
“KIT  "  BIDDLE,  Trainer,  CUBA,  N.  Y.  Phone  345. 
F.  B.  Gilmore,  Owner.  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Phonei  2-2580 

GOATS 


DAIRY  GOATS  —  Selling  out  small  accredited  herd 
of  young  registered  Tcggenburg  Does.  Best  offer. 
LEE  WOOD.  Twin  Spruce  Farm.  MALVERN,  PA. 
Beautiful  Purebred  Nubian  Goats:  Freshened!  Good 
Milkers.  McGRATH,  2650  Ford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 

milk. 

DAIRY 


MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
Monthly  manazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A21,  MO. 


If  you’re  thinking  of  Aberdeen  Angus 

BETTER  THINK  OF 

BARDOLIERMERE  2d  DAY,  May  14 

AT  DALBAIRN 

IN  PINE  PLAINS,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Yes,  you  can 


V  THE  PAST 

V  THE  RECORD 

V  THE  FUTURE 


For  the  Blood  of  the  Great  Ohio  State  Bull, 
Bardoliermere  2d,  Is  Literally  on  Fire! 

Why?  They  have  beef  type,  rate  of  gain  and  ability  to  grow.  Yes, 
you  can  pay  more  but  you  can’t  buy  bettei  than  from  this  great  con¬ 
signment  of  4  sons  of  O.  Bardoliermere,  1953  International  Grand 
Champion  Bull,  7  own  daughters,  21  granddaughters,  and  2  young  ; 
I  grandsons  of  BARDOLIERMERE  2d. 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  DALE  FLETCHER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

DALBAIRN  KA  HDID  FARM  THE  LEDGES  MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 

Pine  Plains  Pine  Plains  East  Aurora4  N.  Y.  Pine  Plains 

NEW  YORK 


■-  HEREFORDS  35 

REGISTER  OF  MERIT  SALE 


SATURDAY  MAY  21st  —  1:00  P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 

OUR  ENTIRE  1954  SHOW  STRING  SELLS 

WRITE  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TODAY 
MP  HEREFORD  FARM  A.  V.  ZOGG.  JR. 

AUCTIONEER  &  SALE  MANAGER 


EAST  LAKE  ROAD 


CAZENOV I  A,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND,  N  Y. 


NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW  •  August  5-6 

Premiums  amounting  to  $5,413 
will  be  awarded  at  NYABC’s  fifth 
annual  competitive  cattle  show,  open 
to  naturally  and  artificially  sired 
daughters  of  NYABC  dairy  sires, 
which  will  take  place  at  NYABC 
Headquarters  in  Ithaca  on  August 
5  and  6,  in  connection  with  NYABC’s 
15th  annual  meeting. 

Premium  lists,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Co-operator, 
official  publication  of  NYABC, 
which  has  been  sent  to  NYABC’s 
45,000  members  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont. 

If  you  don’t  regularly  receive  the  Co- 
operator,  write  today  for  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list,  rules  and  regulations  and 
they  will  be  sent  without  charge. 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—  most  dependable 
BREED  of  CATTLE! 


■wi 


New 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inq, 

BOX  528-B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 

FACTS 


200  REG.  POLLED  &  HORNED 

HEREFORD 

DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  12:30  P.  M. 
E.  MILLSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

(8  miles  west  of  New  Brunswick) 

10  Bulls  including  the  proven  herd  sire, 
E.  E.  R.  VICTOR  TONE  12th, 

100  COWS  and  CALVES  —  50  HEIFERS 
Write  for  Catalog 

JOHN  W.  METTLER,  Jr. 

EAST  MILLSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORD  HERD  REDUCTION  SALE 

23  —  MATURE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
27  —  OPEN  SENIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
42  —  OPEN  JUNIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
40  —  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 
6  —  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULLS 
3  —  4-YEAR  OLD  HERD  SIRES 

The  Above  Cattle  Offered  —  Buyer’s  Choice 
Low  Delivery  Rates  on  Full  Truck  Loads. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager _ Phone:  218 

AUCTIONEERS 


It's  never  safe  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  And  it’s 
never  safe  to  depend  on  single¬ 
purpose  Cattle.  Raise  Milking _ 

Shorthorns— they’re  DUAL-PURPOSE.  FIRST,  you  get 
4%  milk  and  PLENTY  of  it.  (A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
highest  butterfat  record  in  world,  also  highest  records  on 
twice-a-day  milking!)  SECOND,  they  have  greatest  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Even  if  prices  of  both  milk 
and  meat  drop,  you  STILL  have  TWO  barrels 
loaded  —  you  have  50%  more  bargaining 
power  than  one-purpose  cattle  raisers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Milking  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown 
feeds  and  roughage  into  meat,  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  most  economically.  Get  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE 
facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  published 
monthly.  6  months.  $1.00:  one  year,  $2.00;  3  yrs.  $5.00. 
Subscribe  NOW!  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  313-00  S.  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


YRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


FERNHE1M  FARM  MILKING 
HERD  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  MAY  19,  1955,  at  NOON 
MONTROSE,  (Susquehanna  Co.)  PENNA. 

50  COWS  and  IST-CALF  HEIFERS 
20  Fresh  —  A  lot  due  in  the  Fall.  Herd  tounded 
1915  — A  Top  Offering.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.  B. 
Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc.  and  tested 
within  30  days.  Eligible  for  any  State. 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER, 

SALE  MANAGER,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE 


Buyers,  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.  Auctioneer  —  Sale  Manager 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Skyline  30004 


join,  Ute.  SWING  to 

LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 

"  <7i4e  PacJzestA  tyaMisUie" 

Fall  Boars  &  Bred  Gilts 

Gilts  bred  to  Junior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  Boar  1954  New 
York  State  Fair.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiHiiiiisiiiiiiiiii 


FARMERS’  OPPORTUNITY  SALE  oS  Registered  Herefords 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  AT  1:00  P.  M.  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  INDIANA,  PA. 
APPROXIMATELY  100  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  (POLLED  &  HORNED) 
THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE  AND  REBRED 
BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE  ON  GROUNDS 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGS  CONTACT  — 

P.  VV.  HAY,  Fieldmun-Secretary 
PENNSYLVANIA  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  842,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.,  PHONE:  ABams  7-3608 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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MAKE* 50.00 NOW! 


will,  the  ALL-HEW 

“LONGfELLOlU” 

ASSORTMENT 

OF  ALL  OCCASION 

GREETING  CARDS 

You’ll  make  $50.00  and  more.  Just 
show  these  tall  and  slim,  richly  em¬ 
bossed  cards  to  your  friends.  They’d 
expect  to  pay  25  <f  or  more  for  each 
card  in  a  store  .  .  .  they  pay  you 
only  $1.25  for  a  box  of  21!  And  you 
still  make  big  profits.  So  send  your 
name  and  address.  We’ll  send  you  a 
sample  order  of  five  "Longfellow” 
Assortments  on  approval.  If  you  act 
now,  we’ll  enclose  as  a  gift  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  finished  ball  point  pen  with 
key  chain.  Write  to  431  Elm  Street. 


CHAS.  C.  SCHV/ER  COMPANY 
WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 


\ 


PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
I  JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order.  No  C.  0.  D. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

563  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


PAIN-O-WAV 

TODAY 


b 

r° 


$0}e?tton4q! 

GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


WALL  PAPER, 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers'  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measur.ng.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa. 


K-R-O  KILLS 
RATS 
QUICKLY! 

RED  SQUILL  OR  WARFARIN 


SOLD  at  all  DRUG,  SEED  &  HARDWARE  STORES 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Homo  Bureau  Groups.  Churches. 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mai’able  metal  product.  Money 
back  guaranty.  Write  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS 
Co.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  BC,  7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Fresh  Asparagus  in  and  out  of  the  Freezer 


New  Versions  of  Spring  Flavors 


In  the  Spring  a  housewife’s  fancy 
tenderly  turns  to  thoughts  of  those 
early  spring  favorites  from  the  gar¬ 
den  or  market:  rosy  stalks  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  dandelions  and  parsnips.  They 
break  the  long  siege  of  canned  or 
frozen  vegetables.  We  enjoy  the 
following  recipes  I  have  concocted  in 
my  kitchen. 

Scalloped  Parsnips  and  Cheese 

Use  2  lbs.  parsnips;  Vz  cup  bread 
crumbs;  1  small  green  pepper,  chop¬ 
ped;  1  small  onion,  grated;  1  table¬ 
spoon  minced  parsley;  1  teaspoon 
salt;  V&  teaspoon  white  pepper;  2 
cups  medium  white  sauce;  Vz  cup 
grated  American  cheese;  3  table¬ 
spoons  buttered  crumbs. 

Wash  parsnips  and  steam  unpeeled 
until  tender.  Drain  and  peel.  Remove 
core  and  cut  into  dice.  Put  in  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish  in  layers,  first 
parsnips,  then  bread  crumbs,  then 
the  mixed  green  pepper,  onion,  pars¬ 
ley,  and  seasonings.  Repeat,  making 
two  layers  of  each.  Pour  medium 
white  sauce  over  all.  Mix  grated 
cheese  with  the  buttered  crumbs  and 
cover  the  top  of  the  dish.  Bake  in 


a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
about  30  minutes.  Serves  six. 

Baked  Rhubarb 

Use  4  cups  diced  rhubarb;  IVa 
cups  sugar;  %  teaspoon  ground 
cinnamon;  Vz  teaspoon  ground  mace; 
1  orange. 

Wipe  and  dice  the  rhubarb  but  do 
not  peel  it.  Place  with  the  sugar  and 
spices  the  juice,  pulp,  and  grated 
rind  of  the  orange  in  a  casserole. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  F.)  about  45  minutes, 
or  until  tender.  If  desired,  the  cover 
may  be  removed  during  the  last  15 
minutes  of  cooking.  Serves  six. 

Dandelion  Omelet 

Use  1  cup  dandelion  hearts;  4  eggs; 
butter  or  bacon  fat. 

Fry  the  hearts  of  very  white  dan¬ 
delions  in  butter  or  bacon  fat,  and 
mix  them  with  the  well  beaten  eggs. 
Cook  like  an  omelet.  The  taste  re¬ 
sembles  an  asparagus-tip  omelet. 
This  is  delicious  as  a  luncheon  dish 
with  toast  and  a  side  dish  of  stewed, 
hot  tomatoes!  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


Asparagus  out  of  the  freezer  is  a 
delicacy.  If  you  have  surplus  from 
your  own  asparagus  bed  to  freeze,  all 
the  better  for  the  family.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  stalks  in  the  new  jars 
for  freezing.  When  used  later,  gar¬ 
den  spring  freshness  again  comes  to 
the  table. 

Asparagus  out  of  the  garden  or 
freezer  may  also  be  prepared  as  a 
casserole,  made  with  a  cream  sauce, 
sprinkled  on  top  with  buttered  bread 
crumbs,  and  baked  to  the  queen’s 
taste. 

You  who  have  home  freezei’s,  of 
course,  follow  your  own  freeze  ritu¬ 
al.  The  recommended  method  for 
glass  jar  use  is  to  blanch  the  stalks 
(first  sorted  for  length,  washed  and 
trimmed  of  their  “scales”)  in  boiling 
water  for  three  to  four  minutes.  Use 
only  the  tender  parts  of  stalks,  for 
you  get  out  of  the  freezer  only  the 
quality  you  put  into  it. 

Persis  Smith 


N.  Y.  State  Pastry  Flo ur 

Have  you  tried  New  York  State 
pastry  flour  yet?  Cornell  specialists 
say  that  it  is  frequently  the  least 
expensive  type  of  flour  you  can  buy. 
It  is  locally  grown  soft-wheat  flour, 
processed  in  many  mills  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  sold  as  pastry  flour 
under  a  variety  of  brand  names.  Be 
sure  to  look  for  the  enriched  label 
when  you  buy. 

“Pastry”  flour  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer — actually  the  flour  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  many  different  kinds  of 
baked  goods  with  the  exception  of 
some  yeast  breads.  When  you  use 
pastry  flour  in  a  recipe  for  regular 
flour,  add  two  extra  tablespoons  of 
pastry  flour  for  each  cup  of  flour 
called  for  in  the  recipe.  You  may  not 
need  as  much  liquid  or  sugar  as 
usual,  particularly  in  cakes. 


Lighted  Panes 

Cheering  lights  from  a  neighbor’s  window  shine 
Like  friendly  greetings  through  the  rainy  night; 

I  wonder:  does  some  other  look  on  mine 
And  does  its  glimmer  make  a  drear  soul  bright? 

Would  that  my  life  might  shine  as  does  the  pane, 

Illumined  by  God’s  life  within  —  His  rays 
To  cheer  those  tired  with  life’s  heavy  rain 

And  keep  them  praising  Him  through  nights  and  days! 
Pennsylvania  —  Lillian  S.  Miller 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  Cool  and  Collected  Necklines 


for  sunny  weather.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16:  Blouse  and  skirt,  6  yds.  35-in. 
30  cents. 

2399  —  Sweet  Little  Girl’s  Sun  Trio!  Suspender-strapped  princess-cut 
sundress  with  its  own  cap-sleeved  bolero,  matching  panties,  too!  Sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8.  Size  6:  Dress  and  panties,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Bolero,  %  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2278  —  Classic  Shirtwaist  Design  in  Half-Sizes.  Proportioned  for  the 
shorter*,  fuller  figure,  this  simple,  comfortable  style  has  gently  flared  skirt, 
cap  sleeves.  So  attractive  and  practical!  Sizes  12%  to  24%.  Size  16V2: 
4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2662  —  Cool,  Slope-lined,  Smart  and  Graceful.  This  collared,  flare- 
skirted  style  is  as  pretty  as  can  be,  perfect  for  sunny  days.  Make  it  too 
with  short  sleeve,  raglan  version.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Sizes  16:  Sleeveless  style, 
3%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2249  —  Two-Piece  New  Empire  and  Princess:  Delightfully  feminine 
scoop-necked,  Empire-waisted  style  with  wide,  wide  princess-cut  skirt  and 
its  own  brief  sleeved  collared  bolero.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Dress  and 
snort-sleeved  bolero,  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1955 — New  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
1  cent  tax  on  20  cents  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  cents  to  60  cents  orders; 
3  cents  lax  on  80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Handcraft -Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
It  is  wise  to  ivrite  first,  before  sending  packages.  — p.  s.l 


Note :  From  April  to  November 
only  garden  items  appear.  If  your 
handcraft  item  ivas  not  used  up  to 
now  {it  teas  for  lack  of  space;  we  are 
sorry),  just  send  it  in  October, 
marked  “Repeat”  for  earlier  atten¬ 
tion  next  Winter. 


I'll  send  sacred  lily  of  India,  green  gold 
pothos,  coleus,  African  violet  and  gloxinia 
leaves  or  chrysanthemums  for  your  quilt 
pieces,  print  feed  bags,  tarragon  root  or 
what-have-you  I  might  use.  —  S.  B.  F., 
Penna. 


I’d  like  some  hardy  garden  plants  in  ex¬ 
change  for  assorted  pieces  of  cotton  suit¬ 
able  for  quilt  patches.  —  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Penna. 


Will  send  flower  seeds  or  “Pocket  Books” 
for  other  flower  seeds,  roots,  plants,  slips 
or  bulbs.  —  M.  J.,  Vermont. 


I’d  like  to  swap  African  violet  leaves 
(named  varieties)  with  others  interested.  — 
Mrs.  G.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  large  bulbs  of  orange  glads,  or 
Perennial  sweet  pea  seeds  in  assorted  colors, 
for  crochet  threads  of  any  color,  cotton 
quilt  pieces  or  print  feed  bags. — Mrs.  A.  B., 
f^ew  Hampshire. 


Will  you  send  achimenes  or  gloxinias  for 
'ny.  mums,  hibiscus  seed,  blue  veronica,  some 
™nng  bulbs,  phlox  or  various  crocuses? 
f-he  robins  are  back  and  it’s  getting  warm, 

May  7,  1955 


good  H.  &  G.  Exchange  weather.  —  Mrs. 
W.  R.  D.,  Massachusetts. 


I’ll  send  red  iris,  several  shades,  for  your 
fragrant  violets  or  white  oxalis.  —  Mrs. 
L.  F.  K.,  Delaware. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  others 
about  native  plants  and  shrubs.  —  N.  A.  L., 
New  York. 


Will  exchange  African  violet  leaves.  — 
H.  I.,  Penna. 


For  my  seeds  of  squash,  pumpkin,  dahlia, 
or  perennials,  I'd  1  ke  salt  and  pepper 
potholders  or  buttons.  —  M.  A.  C.,  Penna. 


Can  send  African  violet  leaves  for  your 
old  buttons.  —  P.  K.,  New  York. 


America  consumes  approximately 
10  million  pounds  of  cinnamon  a 
year,  making  it  the  most  popular  of 
the  seven  baking  spices:  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  ginger,  cloves,  allspice, 
poppy  and  caraway  seeds. 

The  increasingly  popular  pizza 
spice,  oregano,  is  correctly  pro¬ 
nounced  or-epg-ano,  accent  on  the 


Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY '  —  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Each  plant  yields  f)  pints  a  year! 

Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 


Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.L 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  It  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

Nome _ 


Address. 


□  50  for  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00  Town 
Postpaid 


State 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly — look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you’re  wearing  them! 

CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old, 
cracked  or  loose  plates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny  I 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect- fitting,  natural- looking  teeth 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want— upper  or  lower 
or  both — we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Mail  usually  within  8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $15.95! 

DON’T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full  particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  30 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortable  teeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund— no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
today.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  FREE. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept,  gg.^,  Chicago  6,  111. 


Housework  * 


\  Can  you  pass 

this  STATE  TEST? 


Deadly  germs  may  lurk  in  every  drop 
of  your  water  supply 

piay  sms 

SURECLOR 

the  positive  control  FEEDER  adds 
chlorine  automatically  to  make  your 
water  safe  —  it  also  controls  red 
water  and  corrosion 
—  and  for  only  pen¬ 
nies  a  week. 

For  homes,  resorts, 
motels. 

ORDER  SURECLOR  TODAY! 

Manufactured  by 


Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

““  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


PERMANENT  MEMORIALS 

Remember  the  grave  of  your  loved  one  with 
a  most  gorgeous  permanent  remembrance. 
Wreaths  18  in.  overall  $3.25  each.  Sprays 
16x18  in.,  each  $3.25;  Midget  Grave  blankets, 
20x40,  $5.00;  Grave  blankets,  30x80  in.,  each 
$1G  Hearts,  18  in.  overall,  each  $5.00; 
Crosses,  18  in.  overall,  each  $5.00;  Stars,  18 
in.  overall,  each  $5.00;  Pillows,  20  in.  over¬ 
all,  each  $6.00.  The  most  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  products  ever  made,  decorated  and 
lacquered,  will  stand  any  kind  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

BRULE  VALLEY  NURSERIES  &  EVERGREEN  CRAFTS 

BRULE,  WISCONSIN 


TAKE  LARKIN  ORDERS 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM¬ 
BERS.  Write  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  R, _ BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 

GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  32nd  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable 
prices.  6ELSER  BROS.,  Box  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 
n  i  II  I  I  t  C  Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Dahlia  Tubers. 
IF  ft  U  L  1  ft  o  Mixed,  Mostly  Purple.  12  for  $1.00. 
Postpaid.  NELLIE  SNYDER,  LISBON,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Mew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


PADDOCK  of  TEXAS,  Dallas 


SEND  COUPON  or  WRITE  TO 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1910  Dempster  Sf.,  Evanston,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
book  on  SURECLOR  and  the  name 
of  the  SURECLOR  Dealer  nearest  me. 

Name - - - — 

Address. - — 

City _ Zone  State _ 


1.00  ladies, 

1  PROTECTS  YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 


Use  our  ALL-PURPOSE  household  and  garden 
gloves.  Tough,  smartly  styled,  plastic-coated, 
washable  and  lightweight.  Excellent  for  gardening, 
driving,  painting,  hanging  clothes  and  peeling 
vegetables.  You  will  thrill  at  their  soft  kid-like 
touch.  Colors:  Pastel  Yellow.  Blue  &  Mint  Green. 
Fits  sizes:  5 'A  thru  8.  Order  today  and  we  will 
include  a  pair  of  white  cotton  utility  gloves. 
Both  pair  for  $1.00. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

COLOR  . 

The  PLEASANT  PEDDLER 

POMPTON  PLAiNS,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  unde  rthe  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.  132-X  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 
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Get  more  PUMP 
lor  your  money  5 


RUGGED  NEW 


UNIVERSAL 


¥ 


5sv 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


^  More  Water  —You  get  more  water  than  from 
^  other  pumps  with  same  horsepower  rating.  Save  on 


★ 


U 


@ 


II 


§ 


'i 


initial  cost.  Save  on  electricity. 

More  Security— You  have  fewer  water  shut¬ 
offs.  No  motor  or  moving  parts  down  in  the  well  to 
clog  with  sand  or  burn  out  if  your  water  level 
drops.  Extra  rugged  build,  too,  for  long  life.  You 
save  on  service  and  repairs. 

More  Freedom— No  valves  to  keep  regulated. 
Pump  adjusts  itself  automatically  whenever  water 
level  changes.  No  lubricating.  No  water  logging. 

No  wonder  these  new  budget-priced  UNIVERSAIS 
are  chalking  up  new  sales  records  from  coast  to 
coast. 


DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

Now  with  new  regional  factory  branch, 
several  extremely  choice  dealerships 
available.  Ask  for  details. 


S-W 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

P*!e<rs*e  send  free  bulletins  on  your  jet  water  systems. 


My  we  HI  is 


THE  RUGGED  PUMP 
FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


Nome. 


Address. 


.feet  deep. 


^FIRESTONE — LEE —  GOODRICH  ^ 

AMD  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

fully  Guarantsefl 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aenelble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  co*t  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des  gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 

16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


By  Makers  Of 
Dependable  Farm  Equipment  Since  1898 


MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  property  from  de¬ 
struction  by  LIGHTNING 
with  a  modern  IPC  Lightning 
Rod  System.  Check  the  record 
—  37%  of  all  rural  fires  are 
are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 

IPC  Systems  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER- 
DEPT.  RNI 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  NOW 


INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC 

125  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

Openings  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen  Now 

BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 

RADIO  and  T.  V.  TUBES 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  —  CBS  —  RAYTHEON 
CHANGE  YOUR  TUBES  IN  YOUR  RADIO  OR  TV. 
for  better  reception.  List  price  5u4G  $1.80;  your 
wholesale  price  95  cents.  6SN7gt,  $2.15;  6J6,  6AU6, 
IB3.  $2.45;  6BG6G,  $5.20.  Send  for  free  price  list. 
Check  or  money  order  in  advance,  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid.  Minimum  order  $3.00. 

HIGGINS  &  SHEER,  Electronic  Distributors 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


Estimated  50,000  B.  F.  white  pine  timber;  150,000 
B.  F.  Oak  and  other  hard  poods.  Pine  12"  to  36" 
diameter.  Oak  10"  to  25"  but  short.  Located  on 
Hunting  Club  lands  in  Pike  County.  Pennsylvania. 

Reasonable  Contact  — 

E.  G.  HILDEBRAND,  TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNA. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


The  House  Agriculture  dairy  sub¬ 
committee  has  embarked  on  a  probe 
which  will  likely  turn  into  a  long, 
hard  grind  before  it  is  finished.  The 
group,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rep.  Thomas  B.  Abernethy  (D., 
Miss.),  has  expressed  the  intention 
of  going  into  all  phases  of  the  dairy 
problem. 

Among  major  topics  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders,  local  sanitary  regulations 
and  the  question  of  whether  these 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce 
in  milk  and  its  products,  price  sup¬ 
ports,  cost  of  production,  and  the 
slice  taken  out  of  consumers’  dollars 
by  processors. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  down  a  “second  string”  list  of 
witnesses  to  testify,  and  it  was 
agreed  that,  since  these  people  do 
not  set  Department  policy,  they 
would  not  be  asked  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  policy. 

The  agreement  was  not,  however, 
observed  at  all  times.  Chairman 
Abernethy  pushed  one  witness 
throughout  his  testimony  as  to  the 
USD  A  position  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  This 
amendment  directed  in  effect  that 
under  price  support  programs  involv¬ 
ing  loans  to,  or  purchases  from,  pro¬ 
cessors,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  try  to  see  that  the  processors 
are  paying  the  farmers  fair  prices. 
This  particular  amendment  was 
drafted  and  passed  to  apply  to  dairy 
products,  which  are  brought  from 
processors  in  order  to  support  prices 
to  dairy  farmers. 

Abernethy  kept  after  the  witness 
and  finally  got  an  admission  from 
him  that  USD  A  does  not  think  much 
of  the  amendment.  On  the  stand  at 
the  time  was  H.  J.  Emery  of  USDA’s 
Livestock  and  Dairy  Division.  Be¬ 
fore  he  finally  admitted  in  so  many 
words  that  USDv\  was  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  amendment,  Emery 
said  that  competition  for  milk  be¬ 
tween  the  various  handlers  would 
insure  payment  of  a  fair  price  to 
dairy  farmers.  He  also  said  that  it 


would  be  an  impossible  job  to  check 
all  processors  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing,  and  indicated  it  was 
sufficient  to  know  that  average  U.  S. 
prices  to  farmers  for  their  milk  were 
at  fair  levels. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  USD  A  was 
quite  disturbed  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  being  put  into  the  law.  At 
their  insistence  the  phrase  “to  the 
extent  practicable”  was  put  into  the 
language.  Legally,  since  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  need  only  find  that  it  is  not 
“practicable”  to  check  up  on  what 
processors  are  paying  farmers. 

Earlier,  Rep.  August  H.  Andresen 
(R.,  Minn.)  went  through  an  almost 
identical  process  with  another  wit¬ 
ness  and  another  amendment.  This 
amendment  had  also  been  changed  by 
USDA  through  the  simple  addition 
of  a  few  words  which  left  Andresen 
with  no  solid  legal  ground  upon 
which  to  stand.  The  witness  was  the 
Dairy  Division’s  Herbert  L.  Forest 
who  was  expounding  of  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders.  Andresen 
had  drawn  up  an  amendment  mak¬ 
ing  it  illegal  for  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  or  orders  to  limit  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk  produced  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  USDA  slipped 
“in  the  ease  of  the  products  of  milk” 
into  the  language  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  in  conference,  and  USDA 
now  considers  that  the  law  means 
that  fluid  milk  Horn  other  areas  can¬ 
not  be  prohibited,  but  can  be  limited, 
and  that  only  the  sale  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  must  be  permitted  without 
bars  of  any  kind.  Andresen  said  that, 
since  he  wrote  the  amendment,  he 
should  know  what  Congress  in¬ 
tended:  that  is,  that  orders  should 
not  be  permitted  to  intezTere  in  any 
way  with  the  shipment  of  milk  into 
any  marketing  area. 

After  the  “second-string”  USDA 
witnesses  explain  how  the  programs 
are  administered,  the  dairy  industry 
and  representatives  of  dairy  farmers 
were  scheduled  to  begin  telling  the 
subcommittee  how  the  dairy  problem 
can  be  solved. 


Corn  Yields  Are  Going  Up 


(Continued  from  Page  306) 

18,000  plants  per  acre  is  desired,  the 
following  kernel  spacings  are  in¬ 
quired  at  planting  time:  for  30-inch 
rows,  8.8  inches;  for  36-inch  rows, 
7.4  inches,  and  for  42-inch  rows,  6.3 
inches.  Extensive  trials  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,.  N.  Y.,  and  at 
private  corn  breeding  farms  show 
that,  under  most  conditions,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  18,000  corn  plants  per  acre 
produces  maximum  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  and  greatest  tonnages 
of  silage.  Thicker  stands  usually  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  yields;  they  are  all 
more  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  big 
ears  and  big  acre  yields  do  not  go 
together;  and  the  wider  the  spacing, 
the  larger  the  ears.  If  a  dried  ear 
weighs  more  than  half  a  pound,  it  is 
probable  that  seed  spacing  was  too 
wide. 

The  amount  of  corn  seed  required 
per  acre  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  kernels.  Thus,  a  bushel  of  Large 
Flat  grade  of  seed  (about  88,688 
kernels  per  bushel)  plants  3.7  acres, 
a  bushel  of  the  Medium  Flat  (105,- 
504  kernels)  4.5  acres,  Small  Flat 
(122,080)  5.2  acres,  and  Drill  (100,- 
576)  4.2  acres.  All  these  rates  as¬ 
sume  a  population  of  18,000  plants, 
with  95  per  cent  germination  of 
23,684  kernels  to  the  acre,  and  a 
20  per  cent  loss  of  seed.  The  Drill 
grade  is  a  combination  of  kernels 
with  extreme  sizes  removed.  It  can 


be  used  either  in  a  grain  drill  or  in 
a  regular  corn  planter. 

With  yields  of  corn  so  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  plant  populations,  it  is 
essential  that  proper  planting  prac¬ 
tices  be  followed  to  insure  good 
stands.  After  purchasing  the  desired 
grade  of  seed,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  proper  planting  plate.  The 
cell  size  of  the  planter  plate  must  be 
large  enough  to  take  the  largest  seed 
kernel;  the  right  plate  to  use  is  usu¬ 
ally  printed  on  tags  attached  to  sacks 
of  the  various  grades  of  seed. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  fast  a 
planter  will  drop  corn  accurately. 
Although  this  differs  with  various 
planters  and  also  with  smoothness 
of  the  seed  bed,  extensive  trials 
show  that  the  most  effective  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  at  not  over  3.5 
miles  per  hour.  At  this  speed,  about 
eight  kernels  must  drop  each  second 
to  have  spacing  of  about  7.5  inches 
between  kernels.  At  six  miles  per 
hour,  14  would  have  to  drop  per 
second  and  that  is  too  fast  for  the 
capacity  of  free-fall  corn  planters. 
At  two  miles  per  hour,  only  about 
4.5  kernels  need  drop  per  second 
to  get  the  7.5-inch  spacing,  which, 
in  36-inch  rows,  eventually  results 
in  about  18,000  plants  per  acre.  For 
uniform  stands,  kernels  must  be 
placed  at  the  same  depth  and  the 
soil  must  be  well  packed  about  the 
seed  with  presser  wheels.  As  speed 
increases  beyond  3.5  miles  per  hour, 
uniformity  of  these  functions  de- 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fan  coxAiatentty 

clean 

lYou  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jvill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  l 


“'ClMM  o’* 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

211-221  NORTH  13th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phones:  Rlttenhouse  6-6327;  6-6328 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-515  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  %>pAiNTTTON 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naijlor’s 

BLU-KOTE 


irs_NEw  CHAMOIS-CLOTH 

REVOLUTIONARY  (SIZE  18x18") 

J"e  cloth  that  does  everything  leather  chamois 
dees,  and  MORE,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

•  IS  LINT  FREE  ■■ 

.improves  with  59£  each 

•  OILS  &  GREASES  2 

WASH  OUT 


CLEANS  & 
POLISHES 
Autos 


w!'nri0Wli  .TREMENDOUS  WET  for  $1.00 
Tile  surfaces.  -  SnTDRilcGInex  Prepaid 


surfaces.  .DRIES  SOFT 

•  LONG  LASTING 


The  Libby  Co.  Dept.  A,  R.4  king  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

May  7,  1955 


creases  and  so  does  the  pattern  of 
seed  placement. 

To  germinate,  corn  seed  must  first 
absorb  moisture;  thus  the  depth  of 
planting  may  vary  with  expected 
moisture  supply.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  rain  and  soil  moisture,  an  inch 
deep  is  both  sufficient  and  desirable; 
but,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  the  seed 
should  go  in  to  a  depth  of  some  three 
inches.  The  later  corn  is  planted,  the 
deeper  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
soil. 


HOW  TO  CHANGE 
YOUR  FISHING  LUCK! 

Scientists  Discover  Fish  Are  Drawn  to  Bait 
by  Strange  Smell-Taste  Instinct 


Practically  all  hybrid  seed  corn 
sold  today  is  treated  with  a  fungi¬ 
cide  (thiram,  phygon,  captan)  to 
protect  it  against  soil  organisms.  Re¬ 
cently  a  group  of  insecticides  known 
as  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  has 
been  found  effective  for  protection 
against  both  the  seed  corn  maggot 
and  wireworms.  Two  of  these,  lin¬ 
dane  and  dieldrin,  can  be  purchased 
in  small  quantities  for  home  treating 
of  seed.  At  least  one  northeast  seed 
corn  producer  is  doubly  treating  all 
its  seed  this  year  with  both  the  in¬ 
secticide  and  fungicide  as  maximum 
protection  against  seed  rot  and 
against  insects.  Because  treatment  of 
corn  seed  with  asphalts  and  tars  be¬ 
fore  shipment  —  to  prevent  later 
stealing  by  crows  in  the  field  — 
would  make  handling  almost  im¬ 
possible,  it  is  recommended  that 
farmers  apply  crow  repellents  at  the 
farm  prior  to  planting.  If  either  the 
European  corn  borer  or  the  ear 
worm  is  troublesome  in  an  area, 
DDT  should  be  used  as  a  spray  or 
dust.  Protection  against  army  worms 
can  be  provided  by  either  DDT  or 
toxaphene. 

One  cannot  argue  with  weeds 
after  the  corn  is  in.  They  compete 
for  moistui'e,  fertility,  light  and 
space.  If  perennial  grass  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  it  is  recommended  that  weeding 
be  done  by  chemicals  before  the  corn 
emerges.  Aminotriazole  and  maleic- 
hydrazide  are  effective  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Three  pints  of  low  volatile  ester 
2,4-D  in  five  to  15  gallons  of  water 
per  acre  are  effective  on  heavy  soils 
if  the  weather  is  not  extremely  dry. 
Premerge  or  Sinox  may  also  be  used. 
The  broad-leaved  weeds  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  conti'olled  by  application  of  a 
pint  of  2,4-D  amine  or  a  half-pint  of 
the  low  volatile  ester  per  acre  when 
the  corn  is  two  to  six  inches  tall. 
Following  a  period  of  10  days,  the 
corn  should  then  be  shallowly  culti¬ 
vated  to  loosen  the  soil  and  tear  out 
and  kill  the  weeds. 

No  corn  field  should  go  into 
Winter  without  protection  of  a  cover 
crop.  We  produce  700  acres  of  corn 
on  our  farm  every  year  and  every 
one  of  those  acres  is  sown  to  12 
pounds  of  ryegrass  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  By  using  two-row  cultivators — 
one  equipped  with  an  electric  seeder 
and  the  other  with  side-dressing 
equipment — and  by  cultivating  alter¬ 
nate  pairs  of  rows,  we  side-dress  our 
corn,  provide  a  late  cultivation,  and 
sow  a  crop  of  ryegrass  that  even  then 
anticipates  a  plan  and  program  for 
growing  more  good  corn  the  next 
year. 


M.  E.  Martin,  Baltic,  Conn. 
A  Proud  and  Happy  Boy 


The  first  time  six-year-old  John 
Martin  went  fishing,  his  excitement 
with  four  trout  ivas  brim  full. 


PROVE  IT  YOURSELF  WITH  THIS  TFST! 

No  elaborate  equipment  required!  An  ordinary  glass  acquarium  tank  and  ANY  species 
of  fish  will  prove  this  new  method  really  works!  Drop  in  two  or  three  hooks  with  your 
favorite  bait.  Treat  only  ONE  with  the  new  LURENE  “smell-taste”  preparation.  It’s  the 
same  bait  .  .  the  same  lures  .  .  .  yet  right  there,  before  your  eyes  you’ll  be  witness¬ 

ing  a  fascinating  spectacle!  You’ll  hardly  believe  your  eyes!  The  fish,  as  if  compelled 
by  a  sujper  natural  power  are  drawn  to  the  Lurene-treated  hook.  This  article  explains 
how  this  smell-taste  instinct  in  fish  can  increase  your  fishing  luck. 


A  RE  you  down  on  your  fishing 
_  luck?  If  you’ve  been  frustrated 
time  after  time  with  little  or  no  catch 
...  if  you’ve  invested  hard  earned 
dollars  on  the  latest  fishing  tackle 
...  if  you’ve  traveled  far  and  wide 
to  find  that  lucky  strike — and  been 
disappointed  again  and  again,  this 
article  may  help  change  all  that 
quick!  For,  now  at  last,  you,  too,  can 
use  the  secret  that  pros  have  been 
using  since  the  war — a  secret  that 
even  a  schoolboy  can  use  to  catch 
MORE  fish,  no  matter  the  weather, 
the  bait,  tackle .  .  .  fresh  or  salt  water. 

Scientists  Discover  Amazing  Facts 

About  Fish  Life 

Up  to  now,  fishing  has  been  mostly  a 
matter  of  luck  and  wishful  hoping. 
Until  recent  times,  few  fishermen  had 
even  an  inkling  of  life  below  the 
water’s  surface.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  was  another  world  in  forbid¬ 
den  space.  Then  the  U.S.  Government 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  got  on  the  job. 
The  nation’s  top  scientists,  zoologists 
and  sportsmen  joined  in  the  quest. 
Millions  were  spent  on  gigantic  glass 
aquariums,  subwater  cameras,  record¬ 
ing  devices,  lab  equipment.  In  less 
than  a  decade,  we  learned  more 
about  marine  mysteries  than  man 
had  discovered  in  centuries! 

Found  At  Last — 

Reason  Why  Fish  Bite! 

One  thing  became  clear  to  almost 
everyone  in  the  search — fish, because 
of  the  liquid  medium  that  constitutes 
their  world,  have  different  sensory  re¬ 
actions  than  land  animals.  This  start¬ 
ling  fact  was  discovered:  fish,  large 
and  small  of  all  species,  have  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  eyesight!  No  wonder, 
then,  that  even  when  you  use  the 
most  attractive  looking  flies  and 
lures,  you  can  go  home  empty-handed! 
But — Nature  has  provided  fish  with  a 
very  strong  sense  that  leads  them 
irresistibly  to  their  food  supply.  This 
sense,  or  instinct  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  called — smell-taste.  In 
other  words,  a  fish  both  smells  and 
tastes  at  one  and  the  same  time!  This 
instinct — so  strong  in  fishes — does 
not  exist  among  land  creatures. 


LURENE  IS  DISCOVERED! 

Professional  fishermen  have  been 
adding  “smells”  to  their  bait  for  a 
long,  long  time,  but  experience  show¬ 
ed  that  smell  alone  was  not  enough. 
The  additive  must  not  only  have  a 
desirable  smell,  it  must  also  incorpo¬ 
rate  a  taste  sensation  to  draw  the  fish! 
The  big  problem  was:  which  combi¬ 
nation  would  do  best  job?  Test  after 
test  was  made,  the  results  carefully 
tabulated.  Formula  K-873  gave  the 
most  startling  results.  It  proved  to 
have  as  much  as  53  times  more  smell- 
taste  attraction  power  than  other  pro¬ 
ducts  tested.  It  was  named  Lurene 
and  mass  prouction  got  under  way. 

Now  Available  to  Public 
Now,  you,  too,  can  use  Lurene  to  help 
you  catch  more  fish.  It  is  simple,  easy 
— just  dab  a  bit  on  your  bait.  Then 
fish  as  usual.  Use  your  favorite  tackle, 
lures  and  bait.  It  doesn’t  matter  if 
you’re  out  for  perch,  pickerel,  por- 
gies,  trout,  blues,  weaks  or  stripers — 
Lurene’s  attraction  power  is  the  same. 
It  helps  pull  ’em  in,  big  and  small 
Lurene  has  been  tried  in  lakes,  rivers, 
brooks  and  in  the  ocean.  Amateurs 
and  pros  all  sing  its  praises.  Some  of 
the  reports  of  fishing  luck  are  almost 
beyond  belief!  Lurene  seems  to  work 
for  you  within  a  few  minutes,  releas¬ 
ing  its  smell-taste  “call”  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  waters.  Even  fish  that  can’t 
see  your  bait  will  smell-taste  it  from 
a  distance!  See  for  yourself — with  re¬ 
sults — how  this  mysterious  instinct 
of  the  fish  draws  them  to  your  line. 

Results  Guaranteed  Or  LURENE 
Doesn’t  Cost  a  Cent! 

You  can  now  try  Lurene  at  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  risk!  It  must  help  you 
catch  more  fish — it  must  satisfy  you 
in  every  way!  Otherwise,  it  costs  you 
nothing.  All  you’re  asked  to  do  is 
try  it.  You  and  you  alone  be  the 
judge.  It  must  change  your  fishing 
luck  or  your  1.98  comes  right  back — • 
no  questions  asked!  Better  get  your 
supply  now  while  the  season’s  on!  A 
$1.98  package  is  enough  to  smell- 
taste  condition  hundreds  of  baits — • 
live  or  dry.  Act  now!  Mail  coupon 
today  to: 

LURENE  CO.,  Dept.  185-E-10 

352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


LURENE  CO.,  Dept.  185-E-10 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

RUSH . 1.98  packages  of  LURENE 

on  5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  It  is  guaranteed. 
The  SMELL-TASTE  formula  must  help 
me  catch  more  fish.  It  must  give  me 
BETTER  results.  Otherwise,  you  will  re¬ 
fund  my  1.98 — no  questions  asked. 

□  1.98  enclosed  —  rush  prepaid. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Name . 


Address..... . 

City .  Zone....  State . 

□SPECIAL  OFFER!  Save  1.00  by  ordering 
two  packages  of  LURENE  for  only  $2.98. 
Send  check,  cash  or  m.  o.  on  this  offer  as 
we  cannot  ship  C.O.D.  at  this  special  price. 
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HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
for  strength  and  safety. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
corn  silage. 


HARDER  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
all  your  Silo  questions.  Write 


today  for  literature 


'•  -e; 


UP-DATE 
YOUR  TRACTOR 

WITH 

M&W  POW’R  PRODUCTS 


“Now  I  control  crop  intake  simply  by  moving  a  lever.  My  machines 
never  slug  up  ...  I  can  chop  5  loads  where  1  used  to  chop  3,”  says 
G.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  At  last  you  can  have  LIVE  POWER  for  your 
Farmall  to  do  all  harvest  jobs  faster,  easier .  .  .  safely.  New  M&W 
Live-POW’R  gives  you  continuous  power  at  the  pto — independent 
of  tractor  travel.  Ends  tiring  foot  clutch  work  ...  no  shifting!  No 
more  power  breaks  or  slow-ups  due  to  slugging.  M&W  Live-POW’R 
makes  your  Farmall  easy  to  handle  on  any  pto  job.  Quick  installation 
on  Farmall  H,  M,  W-4,  W-6,  Super  H,  Super  M,  Super  W-4  and 
Super  W-6.  See  your  nearby  tractor  dealer  today. 


NEW  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  Systems 
Direct  Engine-Driven  Pump 

Fast’ high  pressure  control  independent  of  transmission 
clutch  and  the  pto.  Here's  instant  power — continuous 
two-way  or  one-way  operation  .  .  .  greater  capacity 
for  handling  heavier  lifting  jobs!  Install  M&W  Live 
Hydraulic  System  on  your  tractor  now. 

M&W  Live  Hydraulic 
Systems  designed  for 
Farmall,  Case,  Allis- 
Cholmers,  Minneapolis- 
Moline  and  Oliver  Trac¬ 
tors.  See  your  local  im¬ 
plement  dealer  today 
or  write 


For  Better-Thon-Stondord  Perfo 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 


2806  GREEN  STREET 


ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


Dairymen  call  STA-FRESH 
Best  for  Sweet,  Green  Silage! 


Read  What  They  Say: 

“My  STA-FRESH  treated  silage  came  out 
as  green  and  sweet-smelling  as  the  day 
I  put  it  up.” 

“You  should  have  seen  my  cows  clean 
up  the  STA-FRESH  silage — and  no  more 
silage  stink!” 

“It’s  the  best  way  to  get  good  silage 
I’ve  ever  come  across.  I’m  using  STA- 
FRESH  from  now  on.” 

Yes,  dairymen  across  the  country 
are  talking  about  STA-FRESH  So¬ 
dium  Bisulfite  .  .  .  the  low-cost,  easy- 
to-use  powder  that  keeps  silage  fresh 
and  full  of  good  food  value.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  STA-FRESH  has 
earned  such  enthusiasm: 

1.  MAKES  BETTER  GRASS  SILAGE. 

By  keeping  silage  fresh,  STA-FRESH 
not  only  eliminates  the  “stink”  of  or¬ 
dinary  silage  but  helps  the  silage  re¬ 
tain  more  food  value.  That  means 
STA-FRESH  Silage  is  better  for  your 
cows. 


2.  LOW-COST,  EASY  TO  USE.  Only 
eight  pounds  of  STA-FRESH  treat  one 
ton  of  chopped  grass.  A  simple  appli¬ 
cator  that  you  can  make  yourself 
mixes  in  the  STA-FRESH  powder 
while  the  grass  is  being  blown  into  the 
silo. 

3.  COWS  LIKE  STA-FRESH  SILAGE,  EAT 

A40 RE  OF  IT.  In  tests  where  cows  were 
given  a  choice  between  STA-FRESH 
silage  and  other  silage,  they  ate  four 
times  as  much  of  the  STA-FRESH 
silage. 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  showing 
you  how  to  get  good  green  silage  with 
General  Chemical’s  STA-FRESH  So¬ 
dium  Bisulfite.  There’s  a  handy  sec¬ 
tion  on  how  to  make  your  own 
applicator.  And  see 
your  Orchard  Brand 
dealer  today- 

while  his  supply  ■vv  S  fZ: 
of  STA-FRESH  q 

lasts!  V  T 1  f 
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GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

ALLIED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORPORATION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N,  Y. 


Livestock  in  the  South 


DOG  BONE  10-WAY  M  . 

WRENCH  59< 


One  Too!  that  can 
AT  Ill ^  handle  a  million  and  one 

jobs  effortlessly  for  it  will  fit  al- 
y  most  all  size  nuts  and  bolts,  squared 
or  hexagron  shaped  (1/4"  to  9/ 16").  The 
DOG  BONE  WRENCH  is  a  veritable 
tool  box  all  in  one  wrench.  Use  in  the  home,  your  car 
or  office,  aboard  boats,  for  electrical  and  grarden  appli¬ 
ances.  Every  mechanic,  machinist  and  hobbyist  needs 
one.  You  will  never  miss  any  one  size  wrench  when 
you  need  it  for  the  DOG  BONE  has  10  sizes  to  fit  all 
nuts  and  bolts.  Madeof  TemperedTool  Alloy  Steel  with 
I  Beam  shaped  reinforcement  handle.  Only  59c  (Spe¬ 
cial  Offer  2  for$l).  Send  check,  cash  or  money  order  to: 

NOVEL  MANUFACTURING,  Dept.  J>-615 

33  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  3,  New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  322) 

have  not  proven  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  unfavorable  environmental 
conditions  where  they  were  main¬ 
tained,  they  have  demonstrated  ac¬ 
ceptable  growth  and  good  beef  con¬ 
formation,  which,  combined  with 
their  very  docile  temperament,  may 
make  them  suitable  for  further  cross¬ 
ing  with  the  more  nervous  strains 
mentioned. 

For  the  more  improved  pasture 
lands  of  the  State,  the  Hereford, 
Angus  and  Shorthorn  breeds  have 
been  found  to  make  the  most  beef 
per  acre,  as  well  as  attaining  a  more 
efficient  and  superior  beef  carcass 
when  grain  fattened. 

With  detergents  rapidly  replacing 
soap  as  cleaning  agents,  new  out¬ 
lets  are  needed  for  the  great  ton¬ 
nage  of  fat  that  is  no  longer  in  de¬ 
mand  by  the  soap  trade.  In  recent 
experiments  conducted  by  E.  R. 
Barrick,  T.  N.  Blumer,  and  W.  L. 
Brown  of  the  N.  C.  Station,  such  fat 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  to  use  in  swine  feeds.  These 
feeding  trials  were  conducted  with 
pigs  from  weaning  to  market  weight 
(around  225  pounds  per  head).  In 
two  feeding  trials  the  addition  of  10 
per  cent  beef  fat  reduced  the  feed 
requirement  per  100  pounds  gain 
by  an  average  of  66  pounds.  The  pigs 
consuming  feeds  containing  10  per¬ 
cent  brown  grease  from  a  rendering 
plant  reduced  their  feed  require¬ 
ment  per  100  pounds  gain  by  69 
pounds. 

A  pound  of  fat  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  energy  as  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  corn  but,  since  it 
does  not  contain  any  protein,  ad¬ 
ditional  protein  should  be  added. 
In  these  tests  10  pounds  of  fat  and 
2.4  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal  were 
used  to  replace  12.4  pounds  of  corn. 
The  control  diet,  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage,  consisted  of  69.3  corn,  22 
soybean  meal,  five  alfalfa,  two  bone- 
meal,  0.7  limestone,  0.5  salt,  and  0.5 
trace  minerals,  plus  a  vitamin  and 
antibiotic  mix.  On  a  feed  replace¬ 


ment  basis  the  fats  used  had  a  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  $200  per  ton.  The  car¬ 
casses  of  the  fat-fed  pigs  were  as 
good  as  those  not  fat-fed.  There  is 
now  a  free  flowing  fat  sold  com¬ 
mercially  for  use  in  swine  feeding, 
which  can  be  mixed  with  the  grain 
at  time  of  feeding.  It  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent 
fat  should  be  used  in  the  feed  mix¬ 
ture. 

An  experiment  is  in  progress  in 
North  Carolina  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  extending  the  graz¬ 
ing  period  on  permanent  fescue-sod 
pastures  by  the  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen. 

In  these  trials,  feeder  calves  were 
used  as  the  grazing  animals.  Some 
clover  was  originally  present  but  it 
was  killed  out  by  grazing  sheep.  The 
productivity  of  the  pastures  not  re¬ 
ceiving  nitrogen  has  decreased  each 
year  for  three  years.  The  nitrogen- 
treated  pastures  have  received  an 
application  of  100  pounds  of  elemen¬ 
tal  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year  (50 
pounds  in  the  Fall  and  50  pounds  in 
the  early  Spring).  The  annual  pounds 
of  beef  produced  per  acre  has  in¬ 
creased  from  332  pounds  per  acre  to 
618  pounds  during  this  three-year 
period. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Sheep  Shearing  School 

9-10 


May 


The  Annual  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  at  Alfred,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  a  sheep¬ 
shearing  school  at  the  Institute  on 
May  9  and  10.  Shearing  specialists 
from  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  from  the  Sunbeam 
Corporation  in  Chicago  will  be  on 
hand  to  demonstrate  and  instruct. 
There  is  no  fee  for  admission  to  the 
shearing  school.  Work  will  begin  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  each 
day  and  continue  through  the  after¬ 
noon. 


Subscribers’  Exchange  Continued  from  Page  335 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs. 
$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 

prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. _  | 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 
to  ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  y2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  V2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  V2  bushel  $3.25. 
Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  V2 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 

additional  express. _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5’s  $3.00.  Express  paid  third  zone,  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable, 

Romulus,  New  York. _ _ _ 

NOW  booking  orders  for  the  new  crop  of 
“North  Coun.ry”  clover  honey.  Write  for 
information.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley 
Apiaries.  Lisbon,  New  York. 

PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup;  Gallon  $6.00; 

half  gallon  $3.25,  quart  $1.90.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  L.  R.  Robertson,  Conway.  Mass. 

PURE  country  Sorghum,  delicious  canned 
chicken.  o.her  foods.  Quilts.  chi'drens 
pajamas,  dresses.  Sewing  done.  V.  F.  Fulton, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
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SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  keot  confidential _ _ 

YEAR  round  home  and  camp  for  handicapped 

children,  any  age.  Red  Top  Farms,  New 

Milford,  Pa. _ . _ _ _  _ _ . 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  people.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing;  all  modern  conveni- 
ences.  gl8-$20.  BOX  5945,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ROOM  and  board;  Private  home  for  gentle¬ 
men:  small  town.  Mrs.  Kosa,  Lafayette  Rd., 

Marlborough,  Conn. _ _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted  Double  room  $45-$50 
month.  Home  raised  meats-vegetables; 
pleasant  home.  Rock  Hill  Farm,  Stephentown, 

New  York. _ ___ 

EXCELLENT  coun.ry  home  seeking  gentle¬ 
man  boarder.  $25  weekly.  BOX  5920.  Rural 

N ew  Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  to  share  farm 
home  in  southern  Maine  with  retired  couple. 
No  children.  Rooms  and  bath  on  first  floor. 
$20  per  week.  Permanent  if  satisfactory. 
References  exchanged.  BOX  5925,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ 

FAMILY  wants  board  on  farm.  Summer. 

Swimming  nearby.  Marden  Feld,  1732  East 
17th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


improvements  made  through  breeding  are  relatively  slow,  but  they  are 
permanent.  This  crossbred  Romo  Sinuano- Angus  heifer,  bred  at  the  North 
Carolina  Station,  weighed  600  pounds  at  15  months.  She  carries  a  light 
brisket,  smooth  body,  and  is,  very  docile. 


See  this 

MTHERM 
STAVE 

before  you  buy  ony 

NCRETE  SILO 


See  the  difference... the  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  is  extra 
thick — has  5  dead  air  cells  for  extra 
insulation!  It’s  super-smooth,  dense 
concrete— with  a  hard,  non-porous 
finish  that  resists  acid  attack.  2^2 
times  stronger — the  Craine  stave 
builds  a  stronger,  trouble-free  con¬ 
crete  silo  for  extra  years  of  profit¬ 
able  service.  Write  for  facts  today. 

Craine,  Inc.,  515  Tafl  SI.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Scab  teals,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised — Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1  00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators' > 


it  yourself  with  ... 

hard  ALUMINUM 


STRAIGHT  EDGE-RULES 

l,GHT,  strong,  no  rust,  no  eye-strain, 

SHARP  BLACK  NUMBERS 
12"  to  144".  Graduated  T-Squares  to  60".  ALL  PRE- 
LISION  MADE.  See  Your  Dealer.  Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  FAIRGATE  RULE  CO. 

Dept.  rn.  Box  278,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

May  7,  1955 


On  the  Need  for 
Organization 

I  just  had  a  few  words  with  my 
I  “dewy-eyed  critters”  out  in  the  barn. 
In  fact,  I  notified  them  that,  as  of 
tomorrow  morning,  their  rations 
will  be  cut.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  realize  the  significance  of  my 
statement,  but  they  will  in  a  few 
days.  And  when  the  “bawlin”  starts, 
it  will  be  in  unison;  but  they  will 
be  powerless  in  their  efforts  to  sway 
my  decision.  I’ll  stuff  cotton  in  my 
ears  and  let  ’em  holler. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the  farm¬ 
er,  too.  When  he  gets  kicked  around, 
all  he  does  is  holler;  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  Washington,  and  our  State 
capitals,  just  “stuff  cotton  in  their 
ears”  ’n’  let  him  “beller  and  scream” 
until  he  gets  tired  of  doing  so.  But 
the  farmer  is  a  human  animal  who  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  think  and  in 
that  respect  I  believe  he  differs  from 
our  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Or 
does  he?  I  wonder!  Yes,  we  farmers 
have  been  doing  a  lot  of  bellering, 
and  some  have  just  been  whimper¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  doing  very  little 
about  what  ails  us.  And  we  could 
do  much. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  this 
nation,  and  the  independence  that 
was  once  associated  with  it  is  gone. 
No  longer  is  the  agrarian  indepen¬ 
dent;  because  of  the  fact  that  agri- 
cuture  is  a  business,  there  are  many 
factors  which  influence  it.  And,  be¬ 
cause  of  these  influences,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  all  segments  of  agri¬ 
culture  be  organized.  We  are  living 
in  a  very  highly  organized  society  to¬ 
day.  The  hod  carriers  are  organized, 
and  there  is  even  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  just 
to  mention  a  few.  But  the  farmer 
“Rip  Van  Winkled”  along  the  way 
and  is  now  just  awakening.  The  long 
sleep  is  over  and  it  is  time  for  ac¬ 
tion.  If  no  action  is  taken,  the  farm¬ 
er  will  find  the  age  of  feudalism 
upon  him,  and  be  a  vassal  on  his 
own  acres. 

The  crisis  is  here!  It  is  time  to  act! 
No  more  “hollerin  ’n’  bellerin’  ”,  The 
time  to  organize  is  now. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  facing  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
farming  is  done  off  the  farm.  The 
headquarters  for  this  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  Washington  and  our  State 
capitals.  And,  as  a  result,  the  farmer 
should  resort  to  this  type  of  farming 
more  than  he  has  in  the  past.  Let’s 
call  it  a  “diversified  farming  pro¬ 
gram.”  'But  we  cannot  indulge  in 
this  kind  of  agriculture  unless  we 
are  united  in  our  effort.  And,  to  be 
united,  we  must  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  accomplish  things 
in  an  organized  manner. 

Labor  has  progressed  because  of 
its  consistent  concentrated  efforts  to 
thwart  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  be  detrimental  and  to  aid 
that  legislation  which  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  it..  This  kind  of  action  is 
achieved  through  unity  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  progress  through  organi¬ 
zation,  for  progress  can  be  made  no 
other  way. 

So  the  question  remains:  Does  the 
farmer  want  to  progress,  or  regress? 
There  is  no  need  explaining  the 
plight  that  agriculture  is  in  today,  as 
certainly  every  agrarian  knows  the 
situation. 

So,  to  raise  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation’s  economy,  let’s 
act  ncnv.  J.  Telep 
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Seldom  Enough 


Pasture 


THAT'S  WHY 

Wirthmore  Challenger 
Coarse  Rations 

are  a  good  bet  this  time  of  year 


Even  the  best  pasture  needs  help  to  give  you  top  results 
from  moderate  and  heavy  producing  cows.  And  Wirth¬ 
more  Challenger  coarse  rations  provide  the  ideal  supple¬ 
ment  to  keep  milk  production  high  with  little  expense. 
These  coarse -textured  feeds  have  the  right  balance  of 
quality  ingredients  to  promote  keen  appetites,  build  energy 
and  get  every  ounce  of  good  out  of  your  pasture.  Fed  on 
a  sound  program,  Wirthmore  Challenger  coarse  rations 
will  give  your  cows  all  the  nutrients  they  need  for  peak 
performance. 


Another  good  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  call  in  your 
Wirthmore  Dairy  Serviceman  and  let  him  help  you  work 
out  a  feeding  program  to  fit  your  cows’  individual  needs. 

Ask  your  local  Wirthmore  dealer  or  write 
to  Wirthmore  Feeds,  Malden  48,  Mass.,  or 
Wirthmore  Feed  Co.,  Olean,  New  York. 


CHALLENGER  COARSE  RATIONS 


Such  SAFE  Comfort 


for  Rupture ! 


Wear  RUPTURE-CARD  Like  A 
Pair 

Hupture-Gard 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you  —  in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
supported!  Rupture- Gard 
Is  suspended  from  the 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair  of 
hands  —  moves  with  body, 
no  matter  how  sharply  you 
move.  Washable:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30* 
day  trial;  money -back  guarantee.  Order  today— 
$9.95  postpaid— just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  K1NLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY-55W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  Ballon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

—  GENTL-IZER  STOPS  COW  KICKING  - 

AND  SAVES  HOSPITAL  BILLS  —  $12  Prepaid. 
CARROLL  DALY,  TOWNSEND.  MASS. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 
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All-pelleted  dairy  rations  for  greater  palatability  .  ,  . 
plus  all  these  other  important  benefits: 

1.  No  waste. 

Mangers  stay  clean  .  .  .  do  not  become  sticky  ,  .  .  cows 
clean  up  all  the  feed  when  in  Pel-Et  form. 

2.  Free  flowing. 

Pel-Ets  discharge  readily  from  bins  and  chutes,  are 
easy  to  handle  in  bags  or  bulk,  easy  to  feed. 

3.  Eating  time  is  less. 

This  is  of  special  importance  in  milking  parlors, 

4.  No  separation  of  ingredients. 

Each  Pel-Et  is  complete  .  .  .  contains  all  the  needed 
nutrients. 

5.  Cows  relish  them. 

...  do  not  go  off  feed.  They  keep  eating  Pel-Ets  ...  even 
on  lush  pasture  .  .  .  get  needed  nutrition  for  sustained 
high  production. 

NOTE:  Beacon  Dairy  Pel-Ets  carry  the  same  molasses 
content  as  the  same  feed  in  unpelleted  form. 

We  recommend  Beacon  " 14 ”  Test  Cow  Pel-Ets  and 
Auburn  "24”  Pel-Ets  for  pasture  feeding  now.  Ask 
your  Beacon  dealer,  or  drop  a  postcard  to  Cayuga  and 
say  " Have  the  Beacon  man  call." 


Actual  size 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Va.  and  W.  Va. 


Pel-Ets 

ALL-PELLETED 
DAIRY  RATIONS 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.  CAYUGA  2,  N.  Y. — YORK,  PENNA. — LAUREL,  DEL— EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

At 
By 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00. 
drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mail  postpaid. 


BROWER' VMmd  1 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  $ 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  HI. 


IASY 

terms 


n  A  T 7  BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN- 
\r  JL  loaders,  manure  spreaders 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


Baled  Hay  and  Bulk  Milk 


Canadian  baled  hay  seems  to  be 
in  good  supply  right  now.  A  lot  of 
it  is  good  to  fair  quality  at  $30  per 
ton  in  the  area  delivered.  Canadian 
field-baled  hay  is  quite  different  in 
quality  to  that  baled  in  the  barn.  A 
lot  of  field-baled  hay  has  a  six-inch 
core  of  mold  and  only  the  ends  and 
outer  fringe  seem  to  be  cured  cor¬ 
rectly.  It’s  something  like  a  rotten 
stick  of  wood,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  block  of  wood.  The  heart  is  of 
no  value,  but  it  does  improve  the 
closer  to  the  outside  you  get.  Cows 
are  apt  to  scour  on  moldy  hay,  I  find, 
and  it’s  not  exactly  the  thing  for 
our  clean,  country-fresh  milk.  When 
you  get  the  barn-baled  hay,  you  can 
be  reasonably  sure  it’s  the  same  all 
the  way  through  the  bale.  Bales  are 
bigger  and  solider,  so  you  get  a 
larger  load  and  it  is  usually  a  little 
cheaper  to  feed.  Some  dealers  let  you 
off  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper;  they  can 
haul  twice  as  much  of  it. 

In  going  through  my  feed  alley,  I 
have  a  set  of  platform  scales  handy. 
So,  I  weighed  about  40  bales  as  I 
fed  it  and  found  that  the  weights 
marked  on  the  bales  ran  three  to  11 
pounds  more  than  the  bales  actually 
weighed  out.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  shrinkage  for  barn-baled  hay. 
I  can  understand  a  pound  or  two  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  it  seems  odd 
that  each  one  runs  three  to  11  pounds 
under  the  tab.  Now  and  then  you 
run  across  bales  that  are  made  of 
hay  that’s  brown,  which  means  they 
got  wet  in  the  field  before  they  be¬ 
came  bales  and  were  dried  out  be¬ 
fore  being  put  into  the  barn  to  store. 
Hay  that  has  been  wet  and  dried  does 
not  normally  have  very  much  mois¬ 
ture  content.  How,  then,  could  they 
shrink  three  to  11  pounds? 

It  means  to  us  that  our  $30  hay  is 
costing  around  $31.50  a  ton.  The  wire 
we  get  on  the  bales  costs  a  little 
more,  too,  so  actually  we  pay  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  $30  for  the  hay 
we  buy.  One  answer  to  this  is:  Cut 
more  hay  yourself.  We  are  doing 
that  each  and  every  year,  hut  it  is 
a  struggle  to  get  money  to  fertilize 
and  buy  seed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  clearing  and  fitting  land.  The 
result  is  every  year  now  and  then  we 
get  overstocked.  This  year  was  a 
poor  silage  year,  so  many  farmers 
ran  out  long  ago  where  normally 
they  would  feed  all  Winter.  You  hate 
to  sell  off  those  nice  yearling  heifers, 
so  you  buy  hay.  Besides,  old  Brindle 
is  carrying  her  last  calf  and  you 
must  replace  her  to  keep  your  milk 
check  full.  Green  pastures  help  in  the 
Summer,  but  it’s  Canadian  hay  you 
buy  in  the  Winter  before  the  green 
pastures  time. 

Along  the  line  of  difficulty  in  fi¬ 
nancing  fertilizer  and  seed,  up  here 
in  Vermont  we  have  another  cloud 
arriving  on  the  country  horizon.  It’s 
not  too  much  of  a  menace  yet,  but  it 
is  there.  We  are  not  for  it,  we  don’t 
want  it  and  we  do  not  need  it.  If  it 


develops  to  where  we  have  to  have 
it,  we  shall  be  deluged  with  it  and 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle. 
It  is  the  bulk  milk  tank.  Vermont 
needs  it  as  bad  as  it  needs  a  flood. 
Of  all  the  pieces  of  foolish  and  un¬ 
necessary  equipment,  this  tank  tops 
them  all.  Every  owner  of  one  I  have 
talked  with  so  far  cusses  the  use  of 
one,  the  need  of  one  and  the  expense 
of  one.  Many  were  forced  to  buy 
bulk  tanks  to  sell  to  certain  cream¬ 
eries;  but  a  lot  soon  tried  to  get 
back  into  farmer  creameries  they 
had  previously  patronized.  With  a 
surplus  (and  there  is  one),  it  is  hard 
to  shift  creameries  now,  though. 

About  80  per  cent  of  our  Vermont 
farms  have  20  cows  or  less.  The  aver¬ 
age  has  been  estimated  at  23.  A  close- 
to  $3,000  investment  for  a  bulk  tank 
is  a  big,  burdensome  item.  If  you  had 
to  mortgage  your  stock  to  buy  one, 
you  could  not.  Cows  just  are  not 
worth  $150  apiece  right  straight 
through  to  a  bank.  You  can,  of 
course,  get  financed  through  your 
creamery,  but  that  is  a  bad  deal,  too. 
You  just  cannot  pay  for  the  thing;  so 
why  try,  unless  you  have  a  lot  of 
cows? 

You  could,  of  course,  squeeze  out 
the  small  herd  farms  but  you  would 
have  to  take  up  their  taxes  to  pay 
on  top  of  your  own.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  milk  to  go  higher  for,  if  you 
do,  you  cannot  sell  it.  We  have  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  as  it  is.  We  are 
gaining  on  that  all  the  time,  so  let 
us  not  price  milk  out  of  the  market 
as  we  did  butter.  Our  western  states 
would  be  glad  to  move  into  Boston, 
and  they  would  have  to:  large  farms 
are  hard  to  handle  in  Vermont.  We 
just  are  not  adapted  to  it.  Small 
farms  in  my  creamery  are  producing 
a  high  quality  of  milk.  In  the  last 
two  years  that  I  know  of  we  have 
gained  two  surplus  markets  due  to 
high  quality.  We  do  not  use  bulk 
tanks.  We  can  produce  cleaner  milk 
in  cans  and  are  doing  it  without  a 
bulk  tank  mortgage  riding  on  the 
old  Brindle  cow. 

Vermont  Merton  Sage 

Nitrogen  Supply  Is  Up 

Again 

The  growing  appreciation  of  farm¬ 
ers — even  legume  growers — for  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizers  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  war-borne  munitions  plants 
from  explosives  manufacture  have 
combined  to  bring  great  amounts  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soils  and  crops  of 
America  since  World  War  II.  This 
year  the  supply  and  indicated  use 
of  nitrogen  as  plant  food  has  been 
set  by  the  USDA  at  2.2  million  tons, 
an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

The  1955  supply  of  phosphates  for 
fertilizer  will  be  2.35  million  tons, 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Supplies 
of  potash,  however,  are  up  about 
seven  per  cent,  to  1.97  million  tons. 


A.  M,  Wettach 


There  are  many  ways  to  transfer  chopped  grass  from  field  loads  into  the 
silage  blower  or  elevator.  This  is  movement  of  it  by  means  of  an  automobile 
pulling  a  block  and  tackle  hitched  to  a  false  end  gate  on  the  trailer.  Silage 
preservatives  can  be  sprinkled  over  the  load  or  be  introduced  at  the  blowei. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW  YORKER 


BOY  THE  GOBEY  SELF-UNLOAD¬ 
ING  WAGON  FACTORY  BUILT  TO 
FARM  SPECIFICATIONS. 


Mow  to  keep  your 
bors©  of  work 

®  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wosh 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


IDEAL  FOR 
ALL  SPORTS 


Optical  bargain  of  '55!  Half-mil¬ 
lion  folks  paid  up  to  2.98  for 
these  binoculars  you  wear  just 
like  eyeglasses'  Close-up.  mag¬ 
nified  viewing  of  Sports,  TV, 
Nature.  Wear  all  day  without  fa¬ 
tigue.  Individual  eye  focus.  Weigh 
only  I  oz.  W.  German  precision 
design.  Send  88c  plus  12c  tax  & 
delivery.  (Total  $1.).  Check,  cash 
or  in.  o  5-day  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  RUSH  —  supply  limited! 


THOR  ESE  K'S 


Dept.  352  Fourth  Avenue, 
I85-E-90  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


At  N.  Y.  -  N.  E.  Swine 
Breeders'  Field  Day 

The  first  New  York-New  England 
Swine  Breeders’  Field  Day  was  held 
on  Saturday,  April  23,  at  Sir  William 
Farm  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Close  to 
200  people  attended  from  all  parts 
of  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

The  program  began  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  followed  by  a  judging  competition 
in  which  four  classes  were  shown. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  farm 
owner,  Leon  Rubin,  and  the  farm 
manager,  Frank  G.  Butler,  there  was 
a  conducted  tour  of  the  farm  during 
which  the  guests  inspected  the  new 
farrowing  house  and  the  several 
fenced  pastures.  In  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  “Hog  of  Tomorrow”,  Prof. 
Allen  Cowan,  Univ.  of  Connecticut, 
emphasized  the  consumer  trend 
away  from  the  fat  type  hog,  and 
enumerated  the  characteristics  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  efficient-producing  sows 
and  gilts.  A  panel  discussion  brought 
out  many  interesting  questions  from 
the  audience. 

Two  4-H  boys,  Donald  Kelso  and 
Leonard  Bull,  both  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  were  awarded  two  Berkshire 
gilts  in  recognition  of  their  good 
club  work.  The  judging  contest  was 
won  by  Floyd  Dunn,  N.  Y.  State 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

In  addition  to  Prof.  Cowan,  other 
well  known  persons  in  the  swine 
business  who  attended  the  field  day, 
included:  Profs.  George  Johnson  and 
Ben  Sheffy,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  Prof.  Byron  Colby, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  George 
Snook,  Asst.  N.  Y.  State  Veterin¬ 
arian;  R.  M.  Prouty,  swine  herdsman, 
Univ.  of  Connecticut;  Russell  Pearce 
and  Ralph  Bliek,  vice-pres.  and  secy., 
N.  Y.  State  Swine  Breeders’  Assn.; 
Ken  Wiley,  president,  N.  Y.  State 
Berkshire  Assn.;  Carl  Hedin,  asso¬ 
ciate  county  agent,  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mass.;  and  Keith  Rynard  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  Ontario,  prominent  Cana¬ 
dian  Yorkshire  breeder,  w.  f.  b. 


$4,797 


Per  Qt 
$.102 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cen 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re 
porting  for  the  month  of  March  195J 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs. 

Freeman’s  Dairy  . 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.. 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op.. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers 
Bovina  Center  Co-op. 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op. 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . . . 

Arkport  Dairies  .... 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  . . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op. 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

Grandview  Dairy  . . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op. . . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies.. 

Sheffield  Farms  .... 

Dairymen’s  League 


4.75 

.1008 

4.25 

.0904 

4.20 

.0893 

3.98 

.0846 

3.92 

.0834 

3.90 

.0829 

3.885 

.0826 

3.885 

.0826 

3.875 

.0824 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.80 

.0808 

3.79 

.0706 

3.68 

.0783 

Complete  with  Axles  ond  Wheels,  olso  ovoil- 
°ble  .  .  .  Groin  Sides,  Forage  Sides,  Bows, 
Ensilage  Tailgate,  or  Grain  Tight  Tailgate. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 


CORPORATION 

-  GALION,  OHIO 


$end  me  details  and  low  price  on  your  self¬ 
unloading  foroge  wagon. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

Ci,y - -  State _ 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.80: 
Buffalo  $4,28;  Rochester  $4.10. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  March 
1955  was  $5.51  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  9-10  —  Vista  Grande  Ayrshire 
Dispersal,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

May  13  —  Penna.  Hereford  Cow 
and  Calf,  Indiana,  Pa. 

May  14  —  Mettler  Hereford  Dis¬ 
persal,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

May  14  —  Bardoliermere  2nd 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  14  —  Stony  Brook  Jersey  Dis¬ 
persal,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

May  16-17  —  Wait  Farms  Hol¬ 
stein  Dispersal,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

May  19  —  Fernheim  Ayrshire  Dis¬ 
persal,  Montrose,  Pa. 

May  21  —  MP  Register  of  Merit 
Hereford,  Cazenovia,  N  .Y. 

May  21  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Here’s  the  personal,  profitable  experience 
of  a  farmer  who  owns  2  MARIETTA  silos: 


“High  protein  silage  from  a  Marietta  eliminated  the 
purchase  of  1500  lbs.  of  32%  concentrate  feed  per  month. 

“Due  to  weather  conditions  we  saved  our  hay  crop  by 
ensiling  early. 


“Being  able  to  cut  our  first  crop  early  we  harvested 
3  more  cuttings  and  pastured  a  fifth  growth  of  alfalfa. 

“By  being  able  to  fill  this  Marietta  silo  twice  in  one 
year,  it  has  repaid  the  full  purchase  price.” 


THE 


wiMta 


That’s  one  farmer’s  experience  .  .  .  in  his 
vsords  .  .  .  the  same  Marietta  silo  benefits 
are  waiting  for  you.  His  name,  address  and 
a  copy  of  his  letter  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request.  Send  this  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION  marietta,  ohio 


i — I 

i 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C., 
J  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

1 1||  Gentlemen: 
j  Please  send  complete 
I  information  on  a 


1 


Name. 


1  1955  Marietta  silo 

j-  and  facts  on  your 
p  easy  ABO  financing 
j  ’  plan. 

I _ 


Address. 


□  Please  send  copy  of  letter. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R5  HAGERSTOWN,  MQ. 


KAKEST  MORTAR  PLA 

“Amazing  New  Mason’s  Tool” 
Makes  it  easy  (or  amateurs  to  build  ma¬ 
sonry  block  walls.  Lays  smooth 
ol  mortar.  Saves  time  and  money 
waste  of  mortar.  Send  lor  FREE 


KAKEST  COMPANY 

Gurwensviile,  Penna. 


Throw  away  your  troublesome  half-sweeps  and  fenders 
.  .  .  CULTIGUARD  takes  the  place  of  both!  Gives  high-speed  cultivating  the  first  time 
Over  ...  ends  soil  throwing  and  trash  collecting. 

Under  average  conditions  for  the  first  cultivation,  one  tractor  and 
CULTIGUARDS  will  cultivate  as  much  as  two  tractors  with  sweeps 
and  fenders.  Speed  of  3  to  5  MPH  cuts  cultivation  time  in  half. 


*pa&te%  f 


CULTIGUARDS  are  set  closer  to  the  rows  .  .  .  destroy  more  weeds. 
You  can  adjust  them  for  small  crops  so  that  they  cultivate  right  up 
to  the  roots,  yet  do  not  damage  feeder  roots. 


'Sett&if 


CULTIGUARDS  adjust  to  leave  the  soil  loose,  level  and  evenly 
spread  ...  or  hilled-up.  Will  not  cover  small  plants  because  they 
push  soil  in  and  around  them  like  you  do  with  your  hands. 


The  mower  you  want  at  a  price  you  can  afford!  Compare  the 
YETTER  with  any  other  for  low  cost  .  .  .  durability  .  .  ,  per¬ 
formance.  Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and  grass  with  powerful 
cutting  action.  Heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  W-I-D-E  21" 
swath.  Powered  by  heavy  duty  3  HP  dependable  engine.  Mow¬ 
ing  depth  completely  adjustable.  SELF-PROPELLED  unit 
(available  at  low  extra  cost)  has  chain  drive  for  POSITIVE 
TRACTION  —  cannot  slip  in  wet  grass. 

•  Write  For  Literature  On  These  Fine  Products. 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  525  Main  Street,  Colchester,  III. 


“ Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930 ” 


May  7,  1955 
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Dividend  Rate 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More, 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 

Serving  The  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 

_ k  100  State  St. 

I^^^AIbany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


1 


3B5SS- 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please  open 

o  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Address 


Town 


Stole 


25 


warfarin 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 


Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  1.  PHONE  29-J 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  slat 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  Poults 
available  February  thru  July.  All  eggs  and  poults 
produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery. 
Poults  Available  April  18,  25  and  May  2nd 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S..  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
JACK  WEST’S 

BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK _ Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 

MENEFEE  BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

Broadwhites  and  River  Rest  Beltsville  Poults.  Day- 
old  poults  from  noted  strains.  Circular  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARMS, 

SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BUCKS  CO.,  PENNA. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires.  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Bed  or  the  Bed-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  MC  ALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34 th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEEO 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  Sired  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  No  Eggs 

Bought.  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa 


?| 


SAVE  30%  TO  50%  ON  CHICKS! 

80%  to  95%  laying  Leghorns.  80%  to  95%  laying 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  15  months  laying 
period.  Rocks.  Pullorum  clean.  TRAILS  END 
POULTRY  FAR  M.  GORDONSVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


BABY  CHICKS  $5.75-100  C.  0.  D. 


- -  DMDT  UniVlXO  fv.iu-.uu  v.  ~  • 

New  Hampshires  and  White  Rocks.  Also  three 
week  old  chicks  22  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

H  EC  LA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 
BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  All  Heavies. 
No  Leghorns.  $6- 100:  $1 1 -200  P.P.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM.  STRAUSSTOWN.  PA. 
DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 

feeding  profitable.  SINE, _ RNT, _ Ctuakertown.  Pa. 

ivilfDIUM  TYPE  WHITE-WEIGHT  TWO  POUNDS 
OVER  STANDARD  BELTS.  EGGS  AND  POULTS. 
MARSTONS  TURKEYLAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 
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At  N.  H.  Spring  Poultry  Meeting 

Leghorns  or  heavies,  white  or  brown  eggs?.,,  an¬ 
tibiotics,  CRD,  and  PPLO. . .  bulk  feeds  and  bulk  bins . 


Over  300  poultrymen  attended  the 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association  spring  meeting  at  Con¬ 
cord.  O.  J.  Hubbard  presided.  One 
of  the  meeting’s  highlights  was  a 
panel  discussion  on  “What  Is  the 
Most  Profitable  Market  Egg  Bird  for 
N.  H.  Poultrymen?”  There  is  much 
interest  in  lightweight  birds  because 
of  smaller  amounts  of  feed  needed 
to  raise  and  keep  them,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  low  fowl  prices  in  recent 
years.  Richard  Newman,  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  felt  that 
light  birds  utilize  space  better;  130 
can  be  housed  where  100  heavies  are 
kept.  He  showed  that,  even  at  a 
three-cent-a-dozen  discount  because 
of  shell  color,  Leghorn  pens  make 
more  money  than  heavy  breeds. 
Wentworth  Hubbard  of  Hubbard 
Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  said,  though, 
that  the  bird  of  the  future  will  be  a 
cross  because  it  can  “take  it  better.” 
He  declared  that  Leghorn-Hampshire 
birds  demonstrate  this  and  that  they 
produce  higher  quality  eggs,  live 
longer  and  have  better  feed  efficien¬ 
cy.  In  markets  where  tinted  eggs  are 
discounted,  80  to  85  per  cent  of  Leg¬ 
horn-Hampshire  eggs  pass  for  pure 
whites,  he  said. 

Robert  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass.,  said 
Leghorns  take  less  floor  space  be¬ 
cause  they  are  up  in  the  air  so  much 
of  the  time.  He  saw  the  sex-linked 
cross  as  the  proven  bird  for  this  area 
and  said  any  change  to  Leghorns 
should  be  made  cautiously.  Fowl  will 
not  always  be  as  cheap  as  they  were 
last  Fall,  he  predicted,  and  heavier 
birds  will  have  a  place.  Arnold 
Whittaker,  Stratham,  N.  H.,  said  that 
small  production-bred  New  Hamp- 
hires  produce  large  eggs  quicker, 
produce  less  cull  eggs,  are  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  any  egg  producer,  and  use 
just  over  five  pounds  of  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dozen  eggs.  He  felt  that  brown 
eggs  are  the  kind  New  England 
poultrymen  should  produce.  Harold 
Ek,  manager  of  N.  H.  Egg  Producer 
Co-op.,  thought  so,  too.  “New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  brown  egg  market  and,  al¬ 
though  a  few  whites  or  tints  can  be 
moved,  volume  will  cause  marketing 
troubles,”  he  said.  Even  the  New 
York  market  was  higher  on  browns 
than  whites  at  the  first  of  the  year, 
he  pointed  out.  Export  demand, 
which  has  taken  a  lot  of  pullets  and 
pewee  eggs,  is  for  brown  eggs,  too, 
Ek  declared. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson,  director  of 
nutrition  for  John  Eshelman  and 
Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  emphasized  the 
need  for  improved  nutrition  for 
birds  during  periods  of  stress  caused 
by  vaccination  or  disease.  When  feed 
consumption  decreases  because  of 


sickness,  intake  of  necessary  nutri¬ 
ents  is  decreased,  possibly  resulting, 
he  said,  in  a  deficiency  that  causes 
poor  bird  health.  He  advocated  high 
levels  of  antibiotics  in  feed  to  stimu¬ 
late  appetites  and  to  fight  off  disease 
whenever  stress  is  present.  The  100- 
gram-per-ton  level,  he  thought,  is 
high  enough.  If  this  does  not  give 
the  desired  results,  use  injection  or 
other  methods  of  treatment,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Dr.  Robert  Dunlop  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  felt  that  the 
disease  symptoms  of  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  disease  are  produced  by  a  “com¬ 
plex”  consisting  of  two  components, 
bacteria  and  virus.  The  Newcastle 
virus,  the  infectious  bronchitis  virus, 
or  the  newly  isolated  CRD  virus  may 
singly  or  jointly  form  the  virus  part 
of  the  complex,  he  said;  PPLO,  coli, 
proteus,  and  micrococci  are  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  bacteria  factor.  The  bac¬ 
teria  or  the  virus  alone  causes  little 
harm,  but  the  two  together  cause 
trouble,  he  warned.  Antibiotics  w’ork 
only  on  bacteria  but  virus  infections 
quickly  build  up  immunity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dunlop.  On  several  farms,  he 
reported  noting  better  results  from 
the  use  of  antibiotics  after  disease 
was  in  the  flock  for  a  period  of  time. 
This  is  because  immunity  to  the 
virus  develops  and  only  the  PPLO  or 
bacteria  causes  trouble,  he  reasoned. 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  early 
vaccination  for  bronchitis  and  New¬ 
castle  disease,  he  also  mentioned 
the  danger  of  transmitting  PPLO 
through  embryo  produced  vaccines 
as  well  as  from  breeders.  Vaccines, 
he  felt,  will  in  the  future  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  eggs  that  are  free  of 
PPLO. 

Halstead  Colby,  University  of  New 
Hampshire  engineer,  discussed  bulk 
feed  bins.  Bulk  feed  is  increasing  in 
New  Hampshire;  two  companies  re¬ 
port  an  increase  of  from  900  to  1,500 
tons  a  month  in  the  past  year,  he 
said.  A  ton  of  poultry  mash  will  take 
60  cubic  feet  or  a  bin  approximately 
4x4x4  feet,  he  stated.  The  bins  must 
have  a  slope  of  not  less  than  45  de¬ 
grees  on  any  side  for  the  feed  to 
flow,  accoi’ding  to  Colby,  but  60  to 
75  degrees  is  better.  Because  the  air- 
type  bulk  trucks  deliver  the  feed  at 
six  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch, 
bins  should  have  tight  sides  and  a  top, 
he  said,  and  also  an  air  vent.  He 
recommended  that  bins  be  planned 
so  that  one  can  be  fed  out  and  an¬ 
other  filled.  That  way  the  old  feed  is 
used  before  new  feed  is  added.  Dust 
explosions  are  a  possibility  with  air 
delivery,  Colby  warned,  so  no  smok¬ 
ing  should  be  done  during  delivery. 

Richard  Warren 


Those  Bantam  Birds 


It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  Bantams  have  been  seriously 
considered  for  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  These  miniature  chickens  are 
approximately  one-fifth  the  size  and 
weight  of  corresponding  breeds  of 
large  fowls.  In  the  Mediterranean 
breeds  of  fowl,  like  Leghorns  and 
Anconas,  and  other  medium  and 
small  breeds  of  so-called  large  fowl 
(including  modern  and  old  English 
Games,  Polish,  etc.),  the  bantam-size 
birds  are  classed  as  ornamentals 
Such  varieties  are  top-notch  fancier’s 
fowls  and  no  other  birds  equal  them 
for  exhibition.  It  is  the  exhibition 
qualities  of  Bantams  that  first 
brought  them  into  prominence. 
When  introduced,  they  immediately 
took  over  top  place  as  fanciers’  fowl 
and  demonstrated  that,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  show  purposes,  they  excel  all 
others.  Their  name  derives  from  an 


East  India  region  where  miniature 
fowl  were  first  found. 

Why  this  great  popularity  of  Ban¬ 
tams  among  poultry  fanciers?  There 
are  several  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
Bantams  have  all  the  qualifications 
of  superior  birds  for  producing  near¬ 
perfect  exhibition  specimens.  They 
breed  exceptionally  true  to  type  and 
for  size  and  color  markings.  Then, 
express  shipping  costs  have  been 
raised  to  almost  prohibitive  rates  for 
large  fowl;  this  alone  could  kill  poul¬ 
try  shows  were  it  not  for  the  midgets 
that  weigh  only  a  fraction  the 
weight  of  large  fowls.  There  are 
more  varieties  of  Bantams  than  large 
fowls  and  this  affords  a  wide  field 
for  selection  by  the  fancier.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  thrills  of  exhibiting,  too. 

Another  reason  for  preferring 
Bantams  is  that  so  little  room  and 
feed  are  required  for  them.  A  ma- 
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Healthy  Chick  News 

MAY  1955 

How  to  Tell  What’s  Killing 
Your  Chickens 

(f. 

Do  you  ever  won¬ 
der  what's  killing 
your  pullets?  Here's 
how  to  tell: 

RATS:  Rats  will  kill 
chicks  day  old  to 
three  weeks.  Usually  bite  them  on  the  body 
and  suck  their  blood.  If  possible,  rats  will 
pull  chicks  through  a  hole  or  hide  them. 
One  healthy  rat  can  kill  150  chicks  in  "an 
8  hour  night." 

CATS:  Cats  will  usually  eat  out  the  intes¬ 
tines,  sometimes  the  heads. 

WEASEL:  A  weasel  leaves  four  liny  "tooth 
marks"  on  the  neck  near  the  head  and  sucks 
the  blood.  A  weasel  will  kill  an  adult  bird. 
OWLS:  Owls  usually  snip  off  the  head.  Owls 
figure  it's  easier  to  snip  off  10  heads  per 
night,  than  tear  a  chicken  apart.  Baby  owls 
in  the  nest  just  love  chicken  heads — they're 
so  easy  to  swallow! 

DOGS:  One  or  two  lively  dogs  can  kill  100 
chickens  in  half  an  hour.  An  adept  dog 
leaves  tiny  marks  on  the  small  of  the  back. 
Chickens  are  usually  lying  dead  and  "half¬ 
dead"  all  over  the  field. 

FOXES:  Foxes  usually  do  about  the  same  job 
as  dogs.  Usually  it's  a  slicker  job. 

COONS:  Coons  will  tear  a  chicken  all  apart 
and  eat  it.  If  possible,  they'll  drag  it  to  the 
edge  of  a  creek.  Coons  will  also  pull  chick¬ 
ens'  legs  and  wings  through  a  shelter's  wire 
floor  and  gnaw  them  off. 

SKUNK:  A  skunk  bites  a  chicken  on  the  small 
of  the  back  and  slams  it  to  the  ground  until 
it's  dead.  I've  seen  them  do  it.  A  skunk  will 
eat  the  whole  chicken,  leaving  only  feathers 
and  bones. 

CROWS:  Crows  will  kill  little  chicks  that  are 
running  outdoors. 

HAWKS:  Hawks  will  eat  the  crop  and  intes¬ 
tines  and  leave  the  remains  hidden  in 
hedge-rows. 

If  you  will  write  me.  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
prevent  loss  from  these  animals. 

MAY  CHICKS:  May  hatched  Babcock  Leghorn 
pullets  will  grow  better,  live  better,  lay  better 
and  steadier  than  early  hatched  pullets.  Also 
they  don't  have  to  be  housed  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  Therefore,  you  can  hold  your  old  hens 
through  the  period  of  highest  egg  prices. 
This  year,  I  suggest  you  buy  Babcock  May 
hatched  chicks  and  not  hold  your  old  hens 
over  for  a  second  year  of  lay.  This  procedure 
will  make  you  a  lot  more  money  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1956. 

CORRECTION:  Our  March  ad  was  all  "loused- 
up".  A  line  of  copy  was  left  out.  My  own 
fault.  I  meant  to  say  our  Babcock  Leghorns 
will  lay  a  lot  longer  than  the  so-called 
large-egg  strains  that  are  now  ready  to  fiz¬ 
zle  out  and  quit  laying.  In  a  year  like  this, 
the  1954  hatched  Babcock  Leghorn,  which 
is  a  long-winded  15  month  layer,  will  be 
laying  practically  all  large  eggs  from  now 
until  Dec.  1st.  Right  through  the  highest  egg 
prices!  Please  send  for  your  copy  of 

Babcock's  catalog.  It's  waiting  for  you. 

We  Hatch  White  Leghorns  Only. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  < 
Route  3R— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

GRAYBILL’S  HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

Large  type  or  Pits.  Non  Sex  Ckls. 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$26.00  $13.00  $2.00 

Hainp.  Rox  Sex  Link .  25.00  14.00  11.00 

New  Hamps .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

WH.  Rocks  .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

Order  today.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  4  wk. 
old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  $45  per  hd.,  exp.  coll.  C.  S. 
Graybill  Pltry.  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Cocolamus,  Pa- 

Leghorns,  Austrawhites,  Minorcas,  $8.45 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  $8.45:  Pullets,  $12.95.  Heavy  Assorted,  $5.85: 
Mixed,  $4.95;  Leftovers,  $1.95.  F.O.B.  26  Breeds. 

Bloodtested.  No  Culls,  Cripples.  Catalog. 
BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS:  $24.50- 100. Pullor- 
um  clean.  Meadowbrook  Pity  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25. 

Rouens  $50.  Less  100,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse.  Wh..  Brown 

China  Goslings.  Chicks. _ Zetts  Hatchery,  Drifting.  Pa. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS.  Start  right  with  superior  strain 
of  best  breed.  Large,  fast  growing,  husky  pairs  $3.00. 
Minimum  two  paiis.  SNIVELY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

Muscovy  Ducklings,  Guineas.  Bantams,  Turkeys. 

Pamphlet.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

-  PILGRIM  GEESE  —  ESSIPOFF  FLOCK - - 

$2  to  $10  each,  according  to  age  and  terms  of  delivery. 
LOU  CLEAVER, _ AVON.  NEW  YORK 

- PEAFOWL  —  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK - — - 

Shouldered,  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health. 
Pairs  1954.  $30:  1953,  $45.  Breed  this  Spring. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS  -  BREEDERS  -  PURE  WHITE 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10:  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  S8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
READY  TO  LAY 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P’paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


jority  of  Bantam  fanciers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  backyard  breeders;  a  few 
square  feet  of  space  supplies  ideal 
Bantam-raising,  conditions  where 
raising  large  fowl  is  just  out  of  the 
question.  In  addition,  Bantams  are 
very  friendly  and  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance;  they  are  a  delight  to  every 
member  of  the  family,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  children.  On  top  of  all  this, 
the  demand  for  Bantams  is  excellent, 
and  is  sure  to  be  for  years  to  come. 
Consequently,  prices  are  good  to 
breeders. 

There  is  a  strong  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing  sentiment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  for  raising  the  larger  or  utility 
size  Bantams.  However,  there  are 
only  a  few  breeds  that  qualify  for 
this  utility  raising,  and  leaders  are 
Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock,  Cornish, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Brahman,  Orping¬ 
ton  and  Sussex,  in  all  their  many  va¬ 
rieties.  Utility  Bantams  are  raised 
for  both  eggs  and  meat.  All  Bantams 
produce  eggs  that  more  than  cover 
the  costs  of  their  keeping  and  care. 
Large  hens  will  lay  five  times  their 
body  weight  in  eggs  per  year,  but 
Bantams  lay  twelve  times  theirs. 
Bantam  eggs  are  sold  for  hatching 
to  people  who  get  started  by  hatch¬ 
ing  out  their  own  chicks  and  also  to 


chick  hatcheries.  Many  hatcheries 
advertise  and  supply  day-old  Ban¬ 
tam  chicks  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Bantam  eggs  grade  in  the  market 
as  pullet  eggs.  There  are  two  places 
where  they  are  above  competition. 
First,  as  tinted  Easter  eggs,  they  are 
just  the  right  size  to  be  especially  at¬ 
tractive  when  tinted  different  colors. 
Six  tinted  eggs  nested  in  a  berry 
basket  readily  sell  for  50  cents  at 
Easter  time.  Your  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  the  novelty  shops  are 
good  people  and  places  to  sell  to. 
Second,  many  small  children  refuse 
to  eat  a  large  fowl  egg  when  they 
need  egg  nourishment,  health  and 
growth,  but  will  readily  eat  a  small 
Bantam  egg.  Thus,  one  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  mothers  is  solved. 

Utility  Bantams  make  dainty  and 
tasty  chicken  meat.  The  meat  is  fine¬ 
grained,  exceptionally  good  in  flavor, 
and  has  very  small  bones;  chicks  de¬ 
velop  to  squab  and  broiler  size.  The 
mature  birds  sell  readily  to  small 
families,  restaurants,  clubs  and  for 
banquet  and  parties.  The  utility 
breeds  are  more  and  more  becoming 
a  favorite  backyard  flock  to  supply 
the  home  needs  for  both  meat  and 
eggs.  Roy  VanHoesen 


Countryman’ s  Journal 


My  gardening  rival  and  friend, 
Horace  A.  (for  Azubah)  Winkel- 
whiffer  who  lives  over  on  Wood¬ 
pecker  ‘Ridge  in  Hilltown,  automati¬ 
cally  takes  the  opposite  side  when¬ 
ever  I  favor  a  certain  proposition. 
You  may  know  persons  like  that; 
they  enjoy  taking  an  opposing  point 
of  view  as  a  constitutional  right 
under  our  form  of  government. 

Up  here  in  New  Hampshire  we  are 
having  a  sizeable  to-do  this  Spring 
over  the  question  of  setting  versus 
-sitting  hen.  I  began  setting  hens  in 
the  Spring  of  1908  when  Father 
moved  his  family  to  Glenrose  Farm 
in  Hancock.  It  was  a  setting  hen  that 
I  set  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  has  remained  a  “setting”  hen 
through  the  years.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  Horace  undertakes  to  improve 
my  cultural  and  intellectual  level, 
and  at  the  moment  he  is  digging  up 
all  the  grammatical  and  technical 
evidence  he  can  find  to  prove  it  is 
a  “sitting”  hen.  Most  folks  who 
undertake  to  improve  their  peers 
over-do  the  missionary  work,  and 
that  is  what  Horace  is  doing  now. 

I  like  setting  hens  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  setting  them.  Today, 
commercially  speaking,  a  broody  hen 
is  a  liability.  The  modern  poultry 
business  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
20th  century,  and  we  are  still  far 
from  realizing  its  possibilities.  Mam¬ 
moth  machines  hatch  chickens  by 
the  tens  of  thousands;  they  are 
brooded  in  huge  buildings  and  in 
large  flocks.  Laying  hens  are  kept 
in  flocks  of  hundreds  or  thousands; 
feed  and  water  are  taken  to  them 
automatically.  Even  the  eggs  are  col¬ 
lected  automatically,  and  a  hen  does 
not  have  a  decent  chance  to  inspect 
what  she  has  achieved. 

But  practically,  the  great  advance 
in  poultry  keeping  is  still  to  come. 
The  problem  is  one  of  costs,  as  it 
always  is  in  my  business.  The  poul¬ 
try  man  must  make,  and  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to,  a  fair  profit.  The  basic 
problem  is  to  get  costs  down  so  that 
consumption  will  be  increased.  The 
recent  progress  in  high  energy  foods 
foretells  the  future.  When  we  can 
grow  a  three-to-four-pound  bird  so 
that  both  grower  and  distributor 
make  their  necessary  profits,  and  the 
housewife  will  have  to  pay  only  half 
or  a  bit  more  than  she  does  now,  the 
consumption  of  poultry  meat  will 
double  and  quadruple.  A  year  ago 
I  conducted  a  poll  on  poultry  meat 
and  that  was  the  highlight  I  learned. 
The  ladies  told  me  they  would  buy 
several  times  as  much  poultry  as 
they  do  if  the  price  were  such  that, 
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pound  for  pound  of  actual  meat,  it 
matched  beef,  pork  and  lamb.  The 
same  goes  for  eggs.  When  we  can 
produce  eggs  at  a  much  lower  cost 
and  still  make  a  profit  for  producer 
and  distributor,  the  consumption  of 
eggs  will  jump  tremendously  over¬ 
night. 

A  setting  hen  has  no  place  com¬ 
mercially.  But  in  this  age  of  ten¬ 
sion,  hurry  and  frustration,  it  would 
do  something  salubrious  to  our  so¬ 
cial  order  if  all  men  had  a  small 
flock  of  hens  and  each  Spring  raised 
a  few  broods  of  chicks  under  setting 
hens.  Some  persons  do  not  like  hens 
but,  for  those  of  us  who  do,  there  is 
something  pleasant  in  the  annual 
ritual  of  getting  the  nests  ready  for 
broody  biddies.  Place  the  box  in  a 
darkish  spot  where  she  can  sit 
quietly  while  her  temperature  rages 
at  103  degrees.  Line  the  box  with 
good  loam  soil  that  you  brought  in 
from  the  garden  last  Fall  and  kept 
in  the  house  cellar.  Over  the  soil, 
molded  to  fit  her  body,  place  a  quart 
or  two  of  hay  chaff.  Then  for  the 
finishing  touch,  line  the  nest  with 
soft  June  grass  or  red  top.  Alfalfa, 
clover  or  timothy  are  not  good  be¬ 
cause  the  stems  are  too  coarse. 

It  is  a  foresighted  idea  to  try 
biddy  on  three  or  four  china  eggs 
to  make  certain  her  intentions  are 
honorable.  For  some  broody  hens 
are  like  some  people — they  do  not 
follow  up  intentions.  They  think 
they  want  to  do  something  but  they 
lack  the  persistence  to  carry  through 
to  completion.  I  like  to  place  13  eggs 
under  a  Red,  Rock  or  hybrid  and, 
if  one  has  good  luck,  he  can  figure 
on  about  10  chicks. 

It  may  not  be  very  exciting  work 
in  this  era  of  super-sonic  marvels, 
but  a  man  who  tends  a  setting  hen 
or  two  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
verities  of  life.  And  when,  on  the 
20th  or  21st  day,  the  little,  bright¬ 
eyed  chicks  pick  their  way  into  the 
world,  one  can  feel  a  bit  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  this  experience  we  label  life. 
Horace  says  we  ought  to  be  more 
careful  of  our  grammar.  He  claims 
we  set  a  sitting  hen.  I  still  say  it’s  a 
setting  hen  and  I  set  her.  Either  way, 
it  is  good  to  know  a  man  is  insuring 
his  two  eggs  for  breakfast,  plus 
plenty  of  broilers  and  fryers  and 
plenty  of  chicken  fricassee  and 
chicken  stew.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Animals  are  such  agreeable  friends 
— they  ask  no  questions,  they  pass  no 
criticisms.  —  George  Eliot,  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life. 


It's  not  too  late — 

TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  EGGS  IN  1955 


★ 


The  egg  price  situ¬ 
ation  is  improving. 
All  signs  point  to 
profitable  egg  mar¬ 
ket  this  summer 
and  becoming  more 
prifitable  as  the 
Fall  months  come 
around.  It  will  take 
STARTED  PULLETS 
to  make  some  egg 
profits  for  you  this 
year.  The  sooner 
you  have  eggs  to 
sell  —  the  sooner 
you  will  begin  to 
make  money. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  money¬ 
making,  ready-to-lay  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  also  some  RED  ROCK  CROSSES 
(black  pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen.  We 
also  have  them  4-6-8-12-16  weeks  of 
age.  They  all  come  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America.  And 
they  are  priced  lower  than  you  could 
raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  NOW  —  for  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand— as  they  are  selling  fast. 

BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  come 
from  the  finest  egg  laying  strains  in 
America.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
Baby  Chicks  we  have  ever  produced 
in  our  35  years  in  Poultry.  These 
SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  —  they  only  look  that  way. 

While  they  are  super-quality  Chicks, 
they  are  priced  lower  than  most  of 
the  ordinary  baby  chicks  now  on  the 
market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today. 


Wil  l  7  ABOUT  SOME  STARTED  CAPONS ? 


There’s  money  in  Capons.  We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8  weeks  ot  age. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post. 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1955  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK — WRITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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Order  INIow! 

Don’t  be  caught  without  a  good  flock  of  | 
laying  pullets  this  fall.  Tolman  White  Rocks  j 
make  steady  layers  of  large  eggs  —  good  j 
for  meat,  too. 

PULLET  CHICKS  ONLY  S22  PER  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more) 

Cockerels  and  str-run  chicks  also  available. 
Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS.  ] 

FOR  SUPERB  EATING 
THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  "made-to-order', 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87% 
production, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 

(HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.' 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut! 


ORDER  YOUR 
JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
STARTED  CAPONS  NOW 
Chicks  and  started  birds  in  other  breeds  also  avail¬ 
able.  For  free  folder  and  price  list  write  today  to: 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

P.  0.  BOX  71,  R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Same  flock  since  1SS9.  Head  how 
we’ve  improved  them  each  year. 
Now  making  records  up  to  319 
eggs!. Also  Dominant  White  and 
Sex-Link  Crosses.  Write! 
“Bob”  Parks,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


Cllip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  Nev 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18M. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Lono  Island  City.  N.Y. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


PROFITS 


Use  your  empty  brooder  houses  for  May 
and  June  chicks — get  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  balanced-bred  for  extra 
vitality  and  stamina  to  grow  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather.  They  have  fixed  qual¬ 
ities  of  early  maturity — heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction — large  egg  size — high  livability. 

NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER-Hubbard’s  Leg¬ 
horn  Cross,  for  growers  interested  in  eggs 


only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  early.  Large  egg  size, 
superior  shell  quality,  high  sustained 
production,  low  feed  consumption. 

Order  your  chicks  now — they  are  backed 
by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to 
30  days  of  age.  FREE  CATALOG  gives 
all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 
Write  for  yours! 


HUBBARD 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 


A 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


says  PHILO  CHAPMAN  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Like  thousands  of  successful  farmers,  Mr.  Chapman 
is  a  strong  believer  in  Co-Op  Farm  Credit.  In  the 
production  and  operation  of  his  own  farm,  he 
regards  Co-Op  Credit  as  an  important  tool.  And,  as  a 
16-year  member  of  PCA,  he  has  been  a  real  booster 
in  Cumberland  County  for  Production  Credit. 

See  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  S-76,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.) 


Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


’  ''  •yk.V 


COOPERATIVE  FARM 


\ *  t 

i  s 


GRASS  SILAGE 

Increases  Production,  Profits,  when  made  in  a 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO 

A  good  grass  silage  pro¬ 
gram  increases  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  and  per 
acre.  Early  cut  grasses 
have  full  feed  value  a 
cow  needs  for  maximum 
bred-in  production,  and 
increase  the  tonnage  of 
second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings,  Put  $ilver  in  your 
milk  check  with  Silage 
from  a  Silver  Shield  Silo. 

In  the  Silver  Shield  —  a 
leader  in  silage  for  40 
years  —  you  get  great 
strength,  little  upkeep, 
long  life.  Airtight,  mois¬ 
ture,  wind  and  fire  proof, 
tasy  to  fill  and  empty. 

We  erect. 

SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER 
TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528 -R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on 
Universal  Silos. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . . 


Planning 


TUT1  Economy  Priced 

i  Ui^ilL  ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS ! 

Sealed 
BAH 

BEARINGS^ 


19"  Wide 
Trough 


Stone  Welding  &  Machine  Wks.  (Mfgr.) 

Lake  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor:  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


to  install  a  new 
water  pump  or  replace  your  old  one? 


Then  you'll  certainly  want  to  check 
the  advantages  of  a  modern,  high, 
capacity,  “built-for-a-lifetime”  SUMO 
SUBMERSIBLE  —  the  pump  that’s 
brought  added  comfort  and  extra 
savings  to  thousands  of  home-owners. 

You’ll  like  its  many  conveniences. 
It’s  popularly  priced  —  it  runs  com¬ 
pletely  inside  the  well  —  needs  no 
pump  house  — is  simpler,  less  costly 
to  install  and  operate.  It  fits  the 
smallest  wells  — and  gives  years  of 
continuous  maintenance-free  service. 
SUMOS  are  made  by  the  only  pump 
manufacturer  to  specialize  100% 
on  submersibles  —  a  fact  which  as¬ 
sures  you  of  getting  the  very  best 
for  your  specific  needs. 

Write  for  FREE  bulletin.  Oepf-H 
Sumo  Pumps,  Inc.,  308  Atlantic  St., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


P 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor, 


10,000  GALLONS 
_  _  .  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Entirely 


different 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed 
your  letters  and  help.  I  wrote  a  song 
,and  paid  a  company  for  writing  the 
music,  which  also  included  the  copy¬ 
right.  They  were  to  furnish  me  with 
names  of  music  buyers  who  would  be 
interested  in  my  song.  I  have  written 
a  number  of  the  companies  whose 
names  they  gave  me,  but  they  do  not 
answer  or  help.  Some  say  they  are 
fully  supplied  with  songs,  or  the 
letters  come  back  unclaimed,  or  the 
address  is  wrong.  Is  there  any 
company  that  would  give  an  amateur 
a  chance?  c.  f. 

Vermont 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  warn 
C.  F.  before  making  the  investment. 
Prominent  musicians  have  cam¬ 
paigned  for  years  against  firms  that 
rarely  sell  a  song,  although  they  so¬ 
licit  and  accept  a  fee.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  field  to  enter,  as  there  are 
many  songs  written  that  are  never 
published.  Those  that  succeed  must 
be  unusual  and  money  and  publicity 
must  be  used  lavishly  to  promote 
them.  Many  warnings  have  been 
given  to  caution  the  amateur.  We 
j  are  sorry  to  be  discouraging. 


One  of  our  friends  offers  timely 
advice  on  buying  property.  He  men¬ 
tions  Florida  in  particular,  but  the 
advice  is  pertinent  to  any  section. 
With  much  talk  about  retiring  and 
settling  here  and  there  it  is  wise  to 
consider  well.  Eight  suggestions 
follow:  1 — Property  should  not  be 
purchased  until  one  has  lived  in  the 
section  two  years  or  more;  2 — Never 
never  buy  sight  unseen;  3— Know  all 
about  tax  laws  of  all  sorts;  4 — Don’t 
believe  a  broker’s  word — investigate 
personally;  5 — Be  unhurried;  6 — 
Spend  a  lot  of  time  investigating  the 
neighborhood;  7— Have  all  promises 
put  in  writing  before  making  a  de¬ 
posit;  8 — Do  not  make  a  large  deposit 
on  a  binder.  Finally  let  the  buyer 
beware. 

This  epitomizes  our  oft-repeated 
advice  and  we  urge  readers  to  take 
time  to  investigate  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  any  property. 


Referring  to  the  recent  reference 
to  Tri-State  Printers,  Inc.,  Bucklin, 
Mo.,  I  too  am  having  a  delay  with 
that  company  and  hope  you  can  help 
me.  About  May  15,  1954,  one  of  their 
salesmen  called  on  me  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  obtaining  60  cookie  books  to 
sell.  I  signed  the  contract.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  came  and  I  went  with  her 
to  call  on  different  business  concerns 
and  got  advertisements  from  them. 
The  representative  received  $140.50 
for  advertisements  and  collected  the 
money.  No  date  of  delivery  was 
given,  but  on  August  24,  1954,  the 
Tri-State  Printers  advised  they  could 
not  give  a  definite  delivery  date,  but 
would  send  as  ^  soon  as  possible. 
February  2,  1955,  I  again  wrote  and 
they  replied  books  were  scheduled 
to  be  printed  within  a  few  v/eeks  and 
would  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible. 
Up  to  this  date,  March  24,  1955,  no 
cookie  books  have  been  received.  I 
also  loaned  them  a  cut  to  use  and, 
to  my  knowledge  that  has  not  been 
returned.  mrs.  e.  h. 

New  York 


This  order  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  concern,  at  this  writing,  seven 
months  and  27  days.  They  now  ad¬ 
vise  us  they  cannot  print  the  cookie 
books  until  July.  If  a  concern  does 
not  fill  an  order  in  that  length  of 
time  we  believe  the  order  should  be 
cancelled  and  money  refunded.  We 
have  similar  complaints  of  long  de¬ 
lay  and  indifference  to  inquiries,  and 
we  are  forced  to  advise  readers  to 
think  well  before  going  into  the 
proposition. 
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A  vacuum  cleaner  salesman  talked 
my  wife  into  buying  a  machine  „t 
a  special  price,  asking  a  $10  deposit. 
She  asked  him  to  wait  until  I  came 
home,  and  he  said  the  concern  would 
not  make  the  special  price  again,  but 
if  I  did  not  agree,  the  contract  could 
be  cancelled  in  the  morning.  I  did 
not  agree  and  advised  the  home 
office.  They  stated  the  branch  office 
would  fix  things  up.  My  old  machine 
was  returned,  but  not  the  $10.  The 
branch  manager  referred  me  to  the 
home  office.  I  have  written,  but  have 
received  no  reply.  Since  the  sales¬ 
man’s  promise  was  not  kept  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  my  money. 

New  York  *  a.  h.  k. 

The  company  advise  us  that  the - 
were  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
the  cleaner,  and  only  did  so  in  the 
interests  of  good  customer  relations. 
Inasmuch  as  the  machine  could  not 
be  sold  as  “new”  they  will  not  re¬ 
fund.  This  is  the  result  of  taking  a 
salesman’s  word  and  neglecting  to 
read  the  contract.  A  salesman  should 
not  promise  to  take  goods  back,  or 
say  that  he  cannot  make  an  offer 
again.  It  is  merely  sales  talk,  but 
the  responsibility  falls  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  must  not  be  hurried  into 
accepting  promises  not  embodied  in 
the  printed  contract. 


You  referred  in  your  column  to 
unsatisfactory  deaings  with  James 
W.  Owens  and  Marie  Kruse.  I  had 
unsatisfactory  experience  with  both. 
Recently  I  have  seen  advertisements 
of  “House  of  Wesley”,  which  are 
similar  to  Owen  and  Kruse  advertis¬ 
ing  and  give  the  same  address, 
Bloomington,  Ill.  Are  these  same 
people  operating  under  another 
name?  I  should  like  some  of  the 
plants  they  offer,  but  do  not  care  to 
waste  any  more  money  on  dead  or 
dried  up  plants  similar  to  those  re¬ 
ceived  previously.  g.  c.  j. 

New  York 

In  August  1954  James  W.  Owens 
was  convicted  on  17  counts.  He  was 
fined  $1,000  per  month  on  each 
count  and  given  a  one  year  sentence. 
He  appealed  the  judgment,  but 
pending  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  is  continuing  to  operate.  We 
understand  he  now  uses  the  names 
“Bob  Richards  Nursery”  and  “House 
of  Wesley.”  We  hope  the  stock  will 
stand  up  better  than  the  previous 
stock. 


The  National  Sales  and  Service  Co. 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  advertised  in 
our  local  paper  for  salesmen.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  plan,  a  salesman  of  the 
company  called  with  samples  oi 
birthday,  get-well  and  general  cards. 
They  were  very  lovely  cards.  The 
salesman  said  the  company  wanted  a 
local  man  to  place  these  cards  in 
local  stores  and  gift  shops.  A  con¬ 
tract  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  who¬ 
ever  signed  it  would  be  required  to 
pay  $600  “on  the  spot.”  We  had 
never  heard  of  the  company,  nor  the 
salesman,  therefore  hesitated  about 
signing'  and  becoming  responsible, 
and  felt  we  ought  to  investigate.  The 
salesman  became  surly  and  arrogant 
because  of  our  hesitation,  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
We  would  appreciate  your  opinion. 

New  York  l.  c. 

We  understand  this  concern  is  a 
distributor  of  vending  machines.  We 
did  not  know  that  they  handled 
greeting  cards.  In  any  event  the 
price  seems  high  and  the  demand  for 
payment  in  advance,  casts  a  doubt  on 
the  proposition.  To  our  mind,  the 
agent’s  attitude  was  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  an  investment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


\Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  26c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  bo*  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reicb  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL,  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  Can  you  work 
full  time?  Endure  the  difficult  period,  some¬ 
times  months,  between  start  and  big  com¬ 
missions  while  learning?  Be  100%  honest  with 
buyers  and  sellers?  Write  for  test  questions. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  exceptional  cooperation.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


MIDDLEAGED  woman  on  small  farm  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Light  housekeeping  and 
some  gardening.  Room  and  meals  supplied. 
State  age,  reference  and  wage  expected.  BOX 
5940,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted:  Who  desires  good  op¬ 
portunity  with  outstanding  Jersey  herd,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  nice  house  avail¬ 
able.  Write  fully  giving  past  experience  and 
references  to  Curtis  Hobson,  Marlu  Farm, 

Lincroft,  New  Jersey. _ 

PERMANENT  position  for  single,  sober  man. 

Help  with  cattle  or  chickens.  Live  in.  Good 
salary,  vacation.  George  Parks.  East  River 

Road,  Cortland,  New  York, _ 

HANDYMAN :  Single,  elderly  with  drivers’ 
license;  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  5939,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

COOKS,  housekeepers,  maids,  waitresses, 

couples,  farmers.  Help,  all  kinds.  Positions 
everywhere.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

COOK-General  for  family  of  two  adults,  two 
small  children.  Country  year  round.  Give 
experience,  references,  salary  required. 
Gratiot,  Woodstock,  Vermont. _ _ 

WANTED :  School  boy,  strong,  honest,  reli¬ 

able,  capable  milking  few  cows  by  hand  and 
machine;  small  farm;  summer  months  or 
permanent.  State  wages.  Polster,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  _ 

FARM  Worker:  Angus  cattle,  few  horses. 

Everything  modern,  equipment,  living 
quarters.  No  young  children.  Some  weekend 
work  available  if  wife  desires.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  week  ends.  J.  F.  Bragg,  Flanders  Road, 
Woodbury,  Connecticut.  Telephone  271. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper,  dishwasher.  Room, 
bath,  TV.  Dignity,  friendliness.  Mrs.  Henry 
Stone,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ 

WANTED:  A  young  woman  to  help  on  farm 
and  in  home.  No  objection  to  a  small  child. 
BOX  5900,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work,  $130  per 
month  and  full  responsibility.  Apply  or  call 
collect  at  night:  Pennington,  N.  J.  7-0124. 
Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N.  J, 
MILKERS  Wanted.  Dry  hand  milkers.  Must 
be  sober.  Good  wages,  good  conditions. 
Single  and  married.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 

Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey. _ 

RELIABLE  housekeeper  for  refined  gentle¬ 
man  on  quiet  farm,  rural  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty.  Good  modern  home  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  in  preference  to  high  wages.  Under  35,  no 
smoking,  drinking;  children  welcome.  BOX 

5912,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  fellow  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  field  work.  C.  Phillips,  Ottsville,  Pa. 
WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  college  professor’s 
home,  family  of  three  including  semi-invalid 
wife  and  14-year  old  daughter.  No  nursing 
experience  needed.  Live  in.  References  re- 
quired.  T.  M.  Johnston,  Clinton,  New  York. 

PHYSICIAN’S  family  needs  responsible 
woman:  general  household  duties;  interested 
and  anxious  in  helping  with  small  children. 
Philadelphia  country-like  suburbs.  References 
required.  BOX  5921,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  woman. 

Housemother  in  school  for  retarded.  Routine 
simple  and  easily  learned.  No  experience 
necessary  but  must  be  patient  and  kind. 
Soundview  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  N,  Y. 
WANTED  maid  for  Holland  Home,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Sleep  in.  Write  Tice  Soodsma,  18 

Cross  Ave.,  Midland  Park,  New  Jersey. _ 

MAN:  Sober,  care  of  chickens,  lawns,  some 
driving.  (Hotel)  June  15-Sept.  15.  Salary, 
tips,  room,  board.  BOX  5926,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  job  with  future  for  experienced 

farmer  to  work  along  side  of  a  working 
manager  of  a  200-acre  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.  Married  man,  conscientious, 
knowledge  of  animal  husbandry,  grass  farm¬ 
ing  and  maintenance.  Good  home.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Write  to  owner,  Fred  Thomases,  130  Huguenot 
Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  giving  references,  de¬ 
tails  of  experience. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  to  care  for  3,000 

chickens.  Woman  to  do  housework  and 
cooking.  June  25th-Sept.  15th.  BOX  5931,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FEMALE  Nurse:  Practical,  New  York  licen: 

Permanent,  live  in.  Home  for  the  Age 
50j_West  190th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  helper,  16-17;  work  arou: 

carpenter-painter;  opportunity  learn.  Boa 
and  $30  monthly.  BOX  5932,  Rural  N( 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  cook-houseworker  for  small 
family  with  10-room  house.  Riverside,  Conn. 
Live-in  May  7  to  July  15.  Can  be  permanent 
position  after  August  15.  One  weekday  plus 
every  other  Sunday  off.  Must  have  recent 
references.  $50  week.  Weekly  cleaning  woman 
also  kept.  BOX  5933,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  on  dairy-poultry  far: 

Work  mostly  with  poultry.  Modern  equi 
ment.  Salary  with  bonus.  Work  available  f 
wife,  BOX  5942,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Occupy  furnished  5-roc 
house.  Rent,  utilities,  in  return  for  cleani: 
service,  in  owners’  house.  Man  may  wo 
elsewhere.  Reference  required.  Korby  H 
Farm,  Chester,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  farm  home  near  N< 
Haven.  Modern  conveniences,  electric  sto 
used.  Four  adults  usually  in  family.  Tei 
Phone  New  Haven  “Fulton  7-0189.”  M: 
Clarence  Newton,  Bethany,  Conn. 


May  7,  1955 


TRAILER  residence,  50  miles  out  L.  I.  on 
private  beach,  to  matured  couple  with  car, 
in  exchange  two  hours  service  daily.  BOX 

5943,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  up-to-date  poultry  and 

general  farm  in  Southern  Vermont.  Must 
own  car,  furniture,  have  general  farm  ex¬ 
perience  including  farm  machinery.  Good 
references  essential.  Liberal  salary,  vacation 
with  pay,  good  working  conditions,  comfort¬ 
able  house,  modern  conveniences.  Write  BOX 

5944,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

SECRETARY  to  Director,  year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Fascinating  work  for 
single,  mature  young  man  or  woman  able  to 
assume  responsibility.  $200  monthly  plus 
maintenance.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  capable,  middle 

aged  woman,  by  retired  widower,  one  adult. 
Pleasant  and  comfortable  home  beautifully 
located  in  small  New  Hampshire  town.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Give  full  particulars  in 
application.  P.  O.  Box  475,  Newport,  N.  H. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  farm  manager,  experienced  poultry, 
dairy,  general  farming,  college  trained, 
married,  26.  BOX  5913,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

.MAN :  White,  age  30  to  40.  Single,  who  would 
like  a  good  home,  rather  than  wages. 
Write  BOX  21,  Nicholson,  Pa. _ 

EXPERIENCED  gardener  caretaker  and  wife, 
trained  nurse,  good  cook,  and  housekeeper, 
would  like  position  with  elderly  lady  or 
gentleman;  excelelnt  character  references. 

BOX  5901,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  gamekeeper, 
turkeyman,  caretaker  indoors,  outdoors; 
handyman;  care  of  horses  dogs;  single,  trust- 
worthy.  BOX  5902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Stocked  farm  on  shares,  or  job 
as  farm  manager.  Ralph  Compton,  Clermont, 
New  York, _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Available  at  once,  middle- 
aged,  married,  life  experience.  Prefer  east¬ 
ern  New  York  or  Connecticut.  Modern  apart- 
ment  essential.  BOX  5903,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TEACHER:  Experienced,  desires  elementary 
or  rural  school  position  for  now  or  Septem- 
ber.  BOX  5946,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Young,  experienced,  edu¬ 
cated,  industrious.  My  own  farm  and  500-lb. 
fat  Holstein  herd  is  sold.  Best  references. 
Good  house  for  mother,  father  and  myself, 
essential.  BOX  5904,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  married  high  school  teacher  wishing 
to  learn  poultry  business  seeks  summer  job 
on  poultry  farm.  F.  R.  Blackwood,  226  Wood- 
land  Rd,,  New  Milford,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches.  BOX  5922, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED'  poultryman,  single,  reliable. 
BOX  5927,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HUSKY  ambitious  boy,  age  15,  desires  farm 
summer  employment.  BOX  5928,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  White,  mature,  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  Private  home.  BOX  5934,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

ESTATE,  school,  camp.  Man,  40,  no  caretaker 
maintenance,  capable  teaching  printing,  arts, 
crafts;  wife  and  boy  9.  BOX  5935,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  at  summer  resort,  by 
active,  middleaged  woman.  No  cooking. 
BOX  5936,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  modern 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  farm.  Married,  middle- 
age.  Agricultural  college  graduate  and  life¬ 
time  experience  in  livestock  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  BOX  5937,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  management  position  wanted:  Married, 
age  45.  Excellent  references.  Thomas  L. 
Abbott,  Fenwick  Farms,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes.  An 
advertisement  in  this  column  will 
place  your  message  before  300,000 
readers  and  may  result  in  a  prompt 
sale  for  you.  The  rate  is  only  20 
cents  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


190  ACRE  outstanding  picturesque  highway 
farm,  land  practically  level,  deep  soil,  one 
mile  from  busy  village,  only  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Syracuse,  attractive  12  room 
single  or  two  family,  American  Colonial  type, 
front  lawns,  shrubbery,  large  maple  trees, 
large  basement  dairy  barn,  fully  equipped, 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  A-l  condition,  com¬ 
plete  line  modern  machinery  and  tools  in¬ 
cludes  three  tractors,  42  head  registered  young 
stock,  owner  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools,  terms  on  real  estate,  30%  down, 
terms  arranged  on  balance,  further  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. _ 

FREE  catalogs  on  all  types  of  properties  in 
south  central  New  York  State.  Parker’s 

Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. _ 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  near  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.,  good  9-room  house,  20  stan¬ 

chion  drive  through  barn,  $5,500;  details  on 
request.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. 


87  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.  Tioga 
County,  house,  barn  and  outbuildings, 
$6,000,  $2,000  down.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 
son  City,  New  York. _ 

EASTERN  Shore  Maryland,  best  buys  of  ’55 
farms,  homes,  waterfronts.  List  free.  C. 
Harry  Thomas,  Montgomery  Realty,  Golds- 
boro,  Maryland. _ _ 

70  ACRE  farm  at  W.  Shokan,  N.  Y.  Furnished 
house,  seven  rooms,  two  baths,  barn,  trout 
stream,  gravity  water,  copper  piping;  low 
taxes.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  J.  F.  Grady, 
110  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16,  N,  Y, _ 

SEVEN  rooms,  bath,  attached  garage,  pond, 
16  acres  on  Route  20;  $7,500.  Eric  Mawby, 

R.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Hundreds  of  listings,  many 
with  trout  brooks,  on  or  near  lakes  or 
salt  water;  tracts,  camps,  farms,  homes, 
businesses.  All  sizes,  kinds,  prices,  New  York 
to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


585-ACRE  excellent  farm,  three  houses,  huge 

barn  for  110  head  of  stock.  Bare,  or 
equipped,  tractors,  all  machinery  and  40  cows. 
15  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Several 
other  farms  available.  Nina  Haight,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.  with  Werts. 


LARGE  village  home  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Drilled  well,  garage.  For  quick 

sale,  $4,100,  BOX  23,  South  Gibson.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  suitable  for  poultry,  or 
house  and  acreage.  New  York  or  New 

Jersey.  BOX  5905,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BORDERS  lovely  lake,  84  acres.  55  acres 
woods.  South  central  New  York.  Excellent 
for  summer  home  with  tenant  farmer.  Fine 
8-room  home,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  oak  floors, 
steam  heat,  telephone;  >/2  mile  town.  Large 
broiler  houses,  completely  equipped,  gas 
brooding;  4,200  baby  chicks.  Capacity  6,000. 
Tractor,  tools.  $23,000.  Owner.  BOX  5906,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ 

WOODSTOCK,  Conn.:  Dairy  farm,  80  acres, 
21  head  cattle,  good  market,  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  barn  cleaner,  modern  kitchen.  Gerald 
Beaudoin,  R.  D,  2,  Putnam.  Conn. _ 

RIVER  valley  farm:  145  acres,  highway, 
beautiful  home,  120-ft.  barn;  $15,500.  Stock 
and  tools  $23,000.  Alfred  Daigle,  So.  New 
Berlin.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  home,  \'z  acre  land,  four 
rooms  and  bath.  2-car  garage,  oil  heat. 
Wonderful  spot  for  summer  home.  Francis 
Campbell,  _R._JD.  2,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  Farm:  296  acres,  good  buildings,  50 
Holsteins,  two  tractors.  Good  equipment. 
Many  other  good  farms.  List  free.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y . _ 

225- ACRE  stocked  equipped:  Outstanding  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  north  of  Elmira,  ready- 
to-go  and  complete  with  56  head  cattle,  three 
tractors,  Ui-ton  truck,  full  set  modern  tools 
and  machinery,  195  acres  tillable  loam,  30 
pasture  and  woodland,  two  private  ponds, 
remodeled  home,  10  rooms,  shower,  utilities, 
furnace,  two  porches,  2-car  garage,  80-ft. 
basement  barn,  second  barn  30x40,  two  stock 
barns,  milk  house,  pouLry  house.  1,500  ca¬ 
pacity,  two  brooder  houses,  other  buildings. 
Disability  forces  sale.  Stand  rigid  inspection! 
No.  K-5617.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch, 
Representatives,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store,  service  station,  14 
acres  land;  priced  $30,000.  Sam  K.  Minton, 

Route  1.  Hawthorn,  Florida. _ 

MANSFIELD,  PA.:  Combination  residential- 
motel  site,  IV2  acres,  No.  6  highway;  $750. 
Heavener,  Box  1225,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  hard  road,  near  village 
and  bus  line.  Small  house.  Buildings  for  600. 
Some  equipment  included;  $3,500.  BOX  5941, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SEVERAL  nice  country  homes;  also  farms, 

acreage,  lots.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  Small  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Hampshire.  Price  $4,000.  BOX  5907, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TO  sell  in  Hawthorne,  Florida,  homes,  farms, 

acreage,  warehouse.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Johnson, 
Real  Estate  Broker. 


FIVE  acres  level  loam,  12-room  duplex  with 
detached  guest  house,  river  frontage, 
modern  conveniences,  hard  road,  three  miles 
to  village,  gravel  bed  paying  royalties  by 
highway  department.  Employment  at  large 
aircraft  plant  10  miles  distant.  Barn  28x40, 
five  stanchions,  calf  pens,  horse  stalls.  Ideal 
retirement;  summer  boarders,  poultry  or 
truck.  Shady  lawn,  apples,  grapes,  etc.  Only 
$6,000,  half  down.  J.  R.  Silverstein,  Broker, 
Nineveh,  New  York, _ 

407-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock,  equipment  and 
good  buildings.  Other  farms,  homes  and 
businesses.  Clyde  Hastings,  Broker,  Windsor, 
Vermont. _ 

FARM:  70  acres  more  if  •wanted,  poultry, 
dairy,  building  for  1,000  birds,  stanchions  for 
10  cows,  other  barn  buildings;  Albany  County, 
near  town,  milk,  school  bus.  Beautiful  five 
bedroom  house  nearly  new  bath,  central  heat, 
never  failing  spring  water,  enclosed  porch, 
beautiful  shade,  fruit,  berries,  near  mountain 
stream.  Ideal  home,  some  tools,  machinery. 
$12,500,  Frank  Warner,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
MARYLAND- Virginia  Milk  Producers  Asso.: 

Dairy  farm,  nice  home,  40  stall  tile  barn, 
cold  wall  tank;  200  acres;  long  pasture  season. 
Terms.  Fleet  James,  Agent,  Purcellville, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Virginia. _ _ 

COUNTRY  home:  Between  Bethlehem  and 
Easton,  Pa.,  modern  conveniences,  good 
condition,  four  bedrooms,  spring  water,  17 
acres,  barn;  sacrifice,  $13,000;  owner.  Tele¬ 
phone^  Easton_3-0005.  _ _ 

FOR  Lease:  Available  May  1st,  Dairy  farm. 

Warren,  Conn.  28  stanchions.  200  acres,  silo. 
Attractive  quarters  within  1786  colonial  home 
or  in  immediate  vicinity.  Call  Robert  Swift, 
Washington  927. _ _ 

FARM  for  sale,  inquire  Myron  S.  Bardo, 
R.  D,  2,  Millville,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  farm  in  the  Great  Brook 
Valley.  Barn  100  ft.  long;  drive-thru;  large 
milk  house  and  cooler.  Nine  room  house,  bath, 
fireplace  and  furnace;  modern.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Daniels,  R,  D.  2,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
TURKEY  ranch-hatching,  growing,  breeder 
operation  in  full  highly  profitable  operation. 

Marston’s  Turkey  land.  Hebron,  Maine. _ 

NICE  village  home:  Hot  water  heat;  $7,800. 

211  acres,  has  delightful  old  colonial  home, 
gambrel  roof  40x65  ft.  barn,  silo,  tool,  horse, 
garage  buildings,  brooder  houses;  155  level — 20 
in  winter  grain;  30  woods,  large  pond;  mail, 
school  bus  route:  $14,500.  Big  income — -near 
1000  acres,  120  dairy  stock,  1,500  hens,  all 
modern  equipment;  $200,000  investment,  ill¬ 
ness,  take  $125,000.  Country  stores,  etc. 
Wants.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  “East- 
ern”  N,  Y.  35th  Year! _ 

FLORIDA:  10-acre  turkey  ranch  equipped, 
handle  2,000  birds.  Modern  two  bedroom 
]  masonry  home;  $13,500.  Other  farms,  ranches, 
I  homes,  all  sizes.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
j  Inverness,  Florida. 


MODERN  dairy,  fully  equipped;  90  pure  bred 

Guernseys.  Igoe,  17  Morton,  West  Spring- 
field  ,  Mass,  _ 

VILLAGE  house,  electric  lights,  near  store, 
school,  church;  price  $1,500.  Walter  Blair, 
Moretown,  Vermont. _ 

VIRGINIA  farms  and  homes  for  sale:  In  the 

historical  part  of  the  State,  Albemarle 
County.  Large  and  small  acreage,  dairy,  beef 
and  poultry  farms  and  homes  both  modern 
and  colonial,  which  are  very  attractively 
priced.  You  will  like  our  climate.  K.  A. 
Spencer,  Broker,  P.  O.  Box  52,  Scottsville, 
Virginia. 


ioa-/vc.rui.  tarm,  near  Caroline,  N.  Y.  Good 
9-room  house,  barn,  garage,  poultry  house. 
Ideal  pond  site.  $6,500.  W.  W.  Irion  Realty 
Offices,  Nicholson,  Penna. 

175  ACRES:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
53  head  of  cattle,  two  barns,  barn  cleaner, 
barn  fan,  8-room  house,  IV2  baths,  new  oil 
heating,  drilled  well,  pond,  two  tractors  and 
tractor  machinery,  near  Nicholson.  W.  W. 
Irion  Realty  Offices,  Nicholson,  Penna. _ 

VILLAGE  home  for  sale.  Beautiful  setting! 

One  or  two  family.  Over  100  years  old.  Good 
condition:  all  conveniences.  B.  Krauter,  So. 
Harpswell,  Maine. 

POULTRY  operation  for  lease.  Nassau  County! 
,  U;  I- •  3,000  sq.  ft.  insulated,  rat-proofed 

buildings,  equipped  with  brooders,  laying 
nests,  feed  rooms,  overhead  tracks.  Electric 
egg  grader,  refrigerated  storage  building. 
Slaughtering  and  defeathering  building,  also 
complete  tiled  processing  kitchen,  smoke 
house.  BOX  5908,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  Farm:  good  location,  near  N.  Y.  c! 
BOX  5909,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  for  one  year  with  option 

to  buy  Within  75  miles  New  York  City. 
Around  five  acres  with  three  bedroom  house 
in  good  condition.  Adults — no  schools  neces¬ 
sary.  $5,000  to  $15,000.  BOX  5910,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  New  motel  and  service  station. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  restaurant.  North- 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Direct  from  owner. 
Write  for  details.  BOX  5911,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CONNECTICUT:  Eastern  part,  chicken  farms, 

dairy  farms  with  acreage,  some  modern  with 
all  equipment,  also  country  and  modern 
homes.  Write  Steve’s  Real  Estate,  Moosup, 
Conn, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  cash  crop  farm  of  235 

acres,  75  acres  in  riverflat,  beautiful  colonial- 
type  home,  colored  bath,  fireplace,  modern 
kitchen  with  disposal,  oil  heat,  very  attrac¬ 
tively  decorated.  Barn  has  59  stanchions, 
water  buckets,  three  silos  (one  cement  stave, 
four  years  old);  other  barn  with  12  stanchions 
and  10  calf  stalls.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  ' 
must  make  a  personal  inspection.  104-acre 
dairy  farm,  8-room  house,  dairy  barn,  other 
buildings,  22  head  stock,  excellently  located 
on  Route  12.  Price  $9,800.  Write  or  wire 
Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


J  ippiUCUPCi  XI  dvl  Ci|  XI  Ull 

trees,  seven  bedrooms,  two  baths,  laundry, 
etc.,  4-car  garage,  large  chicken  house,  ken¬ 
nels.  Ideal  for  convalescent  or  tourist  home. 
Contact  D.  J.  Thomas,  Red  Mill  Road, 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  Phone  Albany  5-7719. 


MAN  single  age  73  wants  to  rent  small  farm 

with  option  to  buy,  will  pay  cash  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  stock.  Not  over  a  $1,000.  What 
have  you  got  to  offer?  BOX  5914,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


RETIREMENT  business  wanted,  no  objection 

to  one  now  depressed.  Pay  cash.  BOX  5915, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  retiring,  want  year  round  un- 
furnished  apartment,  all  improvements. 
References.  BOX  5916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Lakeside  cottage  furnished  for 

season,  all  improvements,  excellent  water. 
Havergal  Bub,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  store,  home,  2-family  apartment; 

Route  220.  William  Markel,  Milan,  Pa. 
NEAR  Hackettstown,  N.  J. :  106  acres!  2!L 

room  house,  brook,  many  possibilities; 
$35,000  for  quick  sale.  BOX  5917,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  8-room  colonial,  modern  conveni¬ 

ences,  43  acres,  trout  streams,  usual  farm 
buildings.  BOX  5918,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

STATE  road,  river  fronts,  springs,  streams, 

scenic  views,  four  acres  up,  etc.  O.  S, 
Jansen,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


SELL  10-room  dwelling,  Chenango  County. 

Small  town,  spacious  surroundings,  double 
garage,  garden;  suitable  2-family.  BOX  5919, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FINE  valley  farm  of  325  acres  in  best  of 
agricultural  condition.  Over  200  acres  in 
bottom,  highly  productive.  A  soil  building  and 
land  conservation  program  strictly  practiced 
over  10  years.  Good  buildings,  attractive  farm 
home,  new  tenant  bungalow.  Big  investment 
in  fencing,  draining,  permanent  seedings  and 
general  improvements.  Intelligently  planned 
for  large  beef  operation  but  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  dairy  at  small  cost.  Ideally  located 
on  hard  road.  Sacrificing  at  $30,000  because 
of  age  of  owner.  Shown  only  by  appointment. 
E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris,  N.  Y.  Phone  Morris 
59-F-21. 


FOR  Rent:  Large  dairy  farm,  Sullivan  County, 
excellent  facilities,  reasonable.  Stock  and 
tools  needed.  BOX  5923,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RENT  retirement  house,  all  improvements 
with  option  to  buy.  BOX  5924,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MUST  sell  completely  furnished  home,  in¬ 
cluding  shop  and  garden  tools,  6-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  barn,  chicken  coop, 

87  acres.  Fields,  woods  and  large  brook,  in 
Catskill  Mts.  Price  $9,500.  Fox,  1075  Fenwood 
Drive,  Valley  Stream,  N,  Y.  Phone:  CU  5-6 154. 

CHICKEN  farms  in  New  York  State.  Write 
Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
FARM:  Toward  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Acreage,  level 
elevation,  buildings,  Christmas  trees;  $3,500. 
BOX  5929,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

90  ACRES,  70  tillable,  level,  10  miles  from 
Sampson,  one  mile  from  Seneca  Lake,  farm 
house  has  been  converted  into  three  apart¬ 
ments  which  are  rented.  Tenant  house  also 
rented.  Superior  spring,  fair  barns.  $16,000, 
terms.  BOX  5930,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

190  ACRE  outstanding  bare  farm,  on  main 
highway,  one  mile  from  busy  village,  only 
seven  miles  from  Syracuse,  attractive  12-room, 
2-family  house,  large  dairy  barn,  other  out¬ 
buildings  all  in  A-l  condition,  30%  down, 
terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Several  good  grocery  stores,  village 
general  stores,  gas  stations  and  a  paint 
and  wallpaper  store.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  7-2327, _ 

88  ACRE  bare  farm,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  9- 
room  house,  17  stanchion  dairy  barn,  $5,000. 

Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
7-2327. _ 

200  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Tioga  Co7,  N\  Y., 

good  8-room  house,  bath,  23  head  stock, 
tractor  and  all  equipment;  $17,500,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N7_Y\ 

WANT  to  buy  a  small  nursing  home.  B.  Pabst, 
1822  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  27.  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT:  Shack,  clean,  comfortable,  rea¬ 
sonable;  year  round.  BOX  5938,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY,  alfalfa,  timothy  mixed.  A.  L.  Blenius, 
Ravena,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Second-hand  cultivator  for  Ford 
tractor.  Robert  Graham,  June  Rd.,  Stam- 
ford,  Conn.  Tel:  Davis  3-2925.  _ 

40  COLONIES  bees:  2-story  standard  hives  at 
$12  each.  For  appointment  to  inspect  write: 
August  Wolf,  64-41  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
27,  New  York. _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 

Marcellus,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Red  cedar  posts,  three-inch  to  six- 
inch  tips,  six  feet  to  12  feet  in  length. 
Truck  load  quantities  only.  King  Lumber 
Mills ,  Danbury,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Sleighs,  must  be  round  back  cut¬ 
ters.  Write  Santa’s  Workshop,  North  Pole, 

New  York.  Telephone  Wilmington.  N.  Y.  50. _ 

WANTED:  Music  boxes,  dishes,  cupboards, 
furniture,  contents  of  farms.  Write  E. 
Sawyer  Laughton,  York  Beach.  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farmall  “A”  with  mower,  good 
rubber,  new  battery  and  starter;  $575.  Harry 
Klinger,  33  Martling  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00;  queens  included.  Conner 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

Have  left  six  20-inch  harrow  blades,  two 
wagon  wheels,  all  were  never  used;  mow 
machine  blade  grinder  and  mow  machine 
blades  and  few  other  things  sell  or  trade  for 
something  I  can  use;  wanted  small  garden 
tractor.  Ed.  Whiles,  P.  O.  Box  25,  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  4-horsepower  garden  tractor  with 
attachments.  James  Maskiell,  30-26  12th  St., 
Long_  Island  City  2,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Model  A.  D.  Cletrac  Diesel  trac¬ 
tor  in  A-I  condition,  equipped  with  two 
headlights,  one  rear  floodlight,  dash  light, 
self  starter,  belt  pulley  on  side  of  power  take¬ 
off;  also  an  International  Diesel  power  unit 
U.  D.  9  with  12-in.  pully  9-in  face,  on  wagon 
or  without  wagon,  good  as  new.  Noah  D. 

Mast,  R.  R,  2, _ Dover,  _Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED:  Volumne  III  (three)  of  the  Morgan 
Horse  and  Register  published  19 —  in  com¬ 
plete  and  good  condition.  Please  send  full 
description  and  price.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Power, 
Waseeka  Farm,  Chestnut  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


SECTIONAL  low  temperature  cold  room 
44  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  complete  with  five 
horsepower  and  three  horsepower  compressors 
and  two  Bush  blowers;  $2,100.  Ed.  Nichols, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 


(Continued  on  Page  328) 
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NEW  POWER  ON  THE 
COST-CUTTING  UNI-FARMOR 
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MODERN  MACHINERY 
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20%  MORE  POWER!  Powerful  new  V-4  enmne 
with  stepped  up  compression  gives  you  a  big 
boost  in  work  capacity. 

NEW  POWER  STEERING!  Steer  with  hydraulic 
power  as  standard  equipment. 

NEW  UNI-V  DRIVE!  Combines  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  flat  belts  with  the  speed  and  grip 
of  V-belts. 

UNI-MATIC  HYDRAULIC  CONTROL!  Finger¬ 
tip  hydraulic  control  for  all  mounted  Uni- 
Farmor  machines. 


PLUS  .  .  .  variable-speed  drive,  standard  or  low 
profile  tires,  available  crawler  tracks  for  Uni-Har- 
vestor,  full  self-propelled  visibility,  and  quick,  easy 
mounting  and  dismounting  of  Uni-Farmor  machines. 


New  Uni-Tractor  power  steps  up  work  capacity  of  every  machine  in  the  Uni-Farming 
system.  Easy,  20-minute  changeovers  make  you  self-propelled  in  every  crop. 

You  chop  hay  or  row  crops  with  the  Uni-Foragor,  cut  hay  or  grain  with  the  Uni- 
Windrower,  harvest  grain,  bean  and  seed  crops  with  the  Uni-Fiarvestor,  huck  corn  with 
the  world  champion  Uni-Huskor,  or  pick  and  shell  corn  with  tne  Uni-Pici.  uieller. 
Every  crop  pays  better  when  you  Uni-Farm! 

Flow  much  does  this  self-propelled  farming  system  cost?  Far  less  than  pull-behind 
machines!  You  buy  the  Uni-Tractor  and  3  Uni-Machines  for  as  much  as  $1500 
less  than  the  tractor  and  pull-behind  machines  you’d  need  to  do  the  same  jobs. 

Before  you  spend  a  cent  for  another  farm  machine,  get  the  facts  on  the  MM 
Uni-Farmor.  Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  Uni-Farming  pays  ...  as  no 
other  farming  system  can! 

MlNNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 
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UNI-FORAGOR 

Self-propelled  chopper 
for  all  your  forage  crops. 


UNI-HUSKOR 

Placed  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  in  1954  Int’l  Corn 
Picking  Contest. 
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UNI-WINDROWER 

Takes  a  fast,  10-foot  swath 
in  hay  or  grain  crops. 


UNI-PICKER-5HELLER 

Picks  and  shells  corn  with  up 
to  30%  moisture  content. 
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UN1-HARVESTOR 
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MM  Harvestor  performance 
with  self-propelled  Uni- 
Farmor  capacity. 
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Capacity  gets  another  boost  in 


THE  NEW  OLIVER  COMBINES 


THE  NEW  MODEL  18,  master  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  crops,  now  pulls  them  in  at  a 
faster  rate  than  ever! 

The  boost  in  capacity  starts  with  the 
header,  now  a  full  seven  feet.  There’s 
a  new  auger  platform  for  faster  feeding. 
An  extra-long  straw  rack.  A  cleaning 
unit  as  big  as  those  on  12-foot  combines ! 

Yet  for  all  its  higher  output,  its  added 
strength,  this  new  Model  18  keeps  the 
low,  compact  lines  that  make  an  Oliver 
the  easiest  of  all  to  handle.  And,  as 
your  Oliver  Dealer  will  show  you,  the 
price  makes  it  mighty  easy  to  own! 

THE  MODEL  35  SELF-PROPELLED  (right) 
steps  up  capacity  with  a  new-type  con¬ 
clave  . . .  the  roomiest  separator  ever  put 
on  a  combine... a  new,  double-action 
cleaning  unit  (slow-speed  pan,  high¬ 
speed  shoe,  independently  powered). 
Floating  header,  10,  12,  or  14  feet.  Six 
forward  speeds,  independent  of  thresh¬ 
ing  speed. 

With  a  capacity  that  tops  ’em  all, 
this  new  Model  35  is  priced  right  down 
with  the  lowest !  But  see  for  yourself — 
see  your  Oliver  Dealer. 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY « 


DDT  for  Elm  Leaf 

Beetles 

About  20  years  ago,  I  planted  25 
Chinese  elm  trees.  Today  they  are 
valuable  specimens  35  feet  high. 
Every  Spring,  though,  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  green  insects.  In  the 
Fall,  these  insects  come  into  the 
house,  apparently  stay  all  Winter  and 
then  come  out  by  cupsful  on  the 
windowsills  in  Spring.  More  of  them 
get  under  carpets,  onto  the  furniture 
and  even  into  the  beds.  When  cars 
are  parked  beneath  the  elms  in 
Summer,  these  insects  fall  onto  them 
and  take  the  paint  off.  Do  you  think 
I  should  take  the  elms  down?  The 
insects  are  an  awful  nuisance.  What 
can  I  do? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  l. 

The  insects  troubling  you  are  elm 
leaf  beetles.  They  feed  on  elm  tree 
foliage  during  the  Summer  and  seek 
protection  of  the  house  for  Winter. 
They  hibernate  and,  when  warm 
temperatures  return  in  the  Spring, 
come  out  in  great  numbers  in  your 
home.  They  do  no  harm  to  a  house 
or  its  furnishings,  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  generally  objectionable. 

Any  good  household  spray  will  kill 
the  beetles  in  the  house.  To  prevent 
their  entry  in  the  Fall,  the  beetles 
should  be  controlled  when  they  are 
feeding  and  breeding  on  the  elms’ 
foliage.  Two  DDT  sprays  applied  to 
the  leaf  undersides  at  a  two-week  in¬ 
terval  beginning  the  first  of  June 
should  eliminate  the  beetles  and 
their  larvae.  Screening  in  any  open¬ 
ings  in  the  house — even  around  the 
chimney  top — may  also  successfully 
exclude  entry  of  the  beetles  late  in 
Summer.  The  best  means  of  their 
control  is  to  rid  them  by  spraying  of 
the  elm  trees  with  DDT.  Because 
your  elms  are  quite  high,  it  may  be 
most  practical  to  hire  an  orchardist 
neighbor  to  do  the  spraying  for  you, 
or  else  to  ask  the  town’s  spray  crew 
for  help.  If  there  are  professional 
tree  surgeons  nearby,  they  might 
also  do  the  two  sprays  well  and 
economically.  l.  p. 


Cemetery  Sabotage 

Our  largest  cemetery  is  pestered 
with  culprits  stealing  decorations 
from  graves,  mostly  at  Easter  and  on 
Decoration  Day.  One  woman  had  30 
bouquets  in  her  car  which  she  had 
taken  from  graves.  The  Cemetery 
Company  does  not  wish  to  prose¬ 
cute,  as  they  think  it  will  create  a 
worse  condition. 

Would  some  of  your  readers 
know  what  is  done  in  their  com¬ 
munity  to  discourage  this?  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  J.  Rick 

Pennsylvania 


Book  Note 

Farmers  Machinery  Manual  — 
This  482-page  guide  to  the  selection 
of  farm  equipment  should  find  prac¬ 
tical  use  on  any  large  farm.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Implement  and  Tractor,  it 
gives  complete  specifications  for  all 
the  farm  tractors  —  there  are  pic¬ 
tures  and  cross-section  views  of 
many,  for  light  tractors  and  tillers, 
and  for  most  other  pieces  of  farm 
equipment,  including  industrial  en¬ 
gines,  hydraulic  lifts,  feed  mills, 
sprayers,  anhydrous  ammonia  appli¬ 
cators  and  power  saws.  Prices  are 
printed  for  many  machines  and  models 
and  the  results  of  the  Nebraska  Trac¬ 
tor  Tests  are  given.  This  book  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  data  for  comparison 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
prior  to  its  purchase  and  also  for 
intelligent  maintenance  of  that  at 
hand.  It  is  well  laid  out,  easy  to  fol¬ 
low  and  remarkably  informative.  It 
is  bound  in  paper  covers. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.50.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  11  cents  sales  tax.) 
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IT’S  YOUR  TOW 


And  it’s  your  choice 

By  ELIZABETH  H.  HUNT 
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E  may  be  well  dressed.  He  may 
not.  He  may  talk  about  the 
thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes 
he’ll  pay.  Or  he  may  say:  “I’m 
only  going  to  put  up  a  little 
diner.  I  just  need  a  small  piece 
of  land.”  The  community  to 
which  he  comes  is  composed  of  farmland.  But 
some  residents  commute  20  miles  to  work  in 
a  factory,  and  a  job  nearer  home  would  really 
be  something!  “Thank  goodness,  this  town 
isn’t  zoned."  say  the  residents.  “If  he  wants  to 
build  a  big  factory,  let  him  go  to  it.” 

The  salesman  smiles.  He’s  made  it.  The 
town  didn’t  ask  much.  After  all,  the  residents 
never  lived  near  a  thruway  interchange  be¬ 
fore. 

In  a  little  pastoral  valley  of  the  Berkshires 
is  being  enacted  a  drama  important  to  every 
small  town  or  village  destined  to  lie  along  a 
motor  thruway.  Into  the  unsuspecting  com¬ 
munity  came  a  stranger  authorizing  a  local 
legal  firm  to  option  land.  Curiosity  and 
anxiety  mounted  among  the  valley’s  residents, 
and  the  area  of  optioned  land  soon  rose  to 
1,500  acres.  After  some  weeks  of  waiting  and 
suspense,  it  was  announced  that,  if  geological 
tests  warranted,  a  ten-million-dollar  cement 
plant  would  be  erected  in  a  field  between  two 
railroads  near  an  interchange  of  the  New  York- 
Massachusetts  Thruway.  This  simple  field — 
with  no  special  feature  except  its  location 
— was  optioned  on  the  basis  of  a  $42,000  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

Discussion  and  emotional  argument  imme¬ 
diately  broke  out.  In  the  large  optioned  area, 
two  towns  were  involved.  In  the  residential  and 
farming  town  of  Richmond,  Mass.,  lay  the  pro¬ 
posed  site  for  the  plant’s  limestone  quarry.  In 
the  former  mining  town  of  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  was  the  site  for  the  factory.  Richmond 
is  zoned;  West  Stockbridge  is  not.  A  measure  of 
the  local  people’s  opinion  about  this  factory 
is  now  being  gathered  while  Richmond  pon¬ 
ders  its  tremendous  responsibility  to  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  Nearby,  its  purpose  consecrated  to 
music,  is  beautiful  Tangle  wood;  there  are  also 
a  summer  theatre  and  Jacob’s  Pillow,  serving 
the  art  of  dancing.  Many  old  estates  of  the 
area  are  schools  and  monasteries  now,  not  to 
mention  the  fine  farms  which  make  such  a 
perfect  background  for  these  cultural  land¬ 
marks.  The  whole  of  Berkshire  County  could  be 
spoiled  by  industrialization  and  cease  to  be 
what  it  is  now,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  re¬ 
gions  of  the  entire  United  States. 

West  Stockbridge  is  a  lovely  town  with  a 
matrix  of  small  industry.  In  days  gone  by  it 
was  quite  a  manufacturing  hub.  Many  people  in 
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the  town  feel  that  it  can  now  best  serve  the 
job-hungry  East  by  welcoming  the  ten-million- 
dollar  cement  plant.  The  tax  revenue  for  the 
town  looks  good,  residents  are  used  to  blasting 
in  a  nearby  limestone  quarry  anyway,  and  they 
do  not  think  a  cement  plant  will  be  much 
more  dusty. 

Effects  of  Thruways  on  Towns 

Any  town  confronted  with  new  industry 
faces  new  problems  and  new  costs.  What  the 
accompanying  changes  do  to  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  to  the  need  for  police  protection,  to 
maintenance  of  roads,  to  the  stability  of 
schools,  and  to  real  estate  values  and  taxes 
can  imperil  a  community,  its  finances,  its 
homes  and  its  farms. 

■  Following  any  thruway,  like  blood  rushing 
released  through  an  opened  artery,  come 
large  factories,  houses  and  motels.  The  aver¬ 
age  length  of  future  trips  on  the  Massachusetts 
Thruway  is  57  miles,  this  figure  being  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  city-working,  country¬ 
living  commuters.  At  a  mile  a  minute  on  the 
Thruway,  cities  60  miles  away  are  within  easy 
and  regular  commuting  distances. 

If  200  new  homes  are  suddenly  built  in 
your  town,  where  will  the  new  children  go  to 
school?  Despite  increased  total  tax  revenues 
caused  by  new  business,  your  taxes  will  never¬ 
theless  increase  when  the  town  has  to  supply 
200  homes  with  sewers,  schools,  water,  trash 
collection,  fire  and  police  protection,  to  say 
nothing  of  extra  administrative  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  town  officials  and  employees.  En¬ 
couraging  one  factory  to  come  to  town  may  help 
the  immediate  tax  picture — if  it  is  the  right 
factory.  Yet  this  may  bring  another  housing 
development,  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum. 
The  importance  of  a  town  planning  its  future 
development — and  it  can — and  of  its  effect  on 
your  future  tax  bills  becomes  obvious. 

Factories,  Farms,  and  Land  Changes 

Manufacturing  companies  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  advantageous  to  locate  their  fac¬ 
tories  in  rural  areas  along  thruways  and  turn¬ 
pikes  where  a  nation  of  travelers  can  see 
trade  names  emblazoned  on  tremendous  road¬ 
side  signs.  Towns  find  themselves  soon  develop¬ 
ing  into  the  very  kind  of  urban  areas  that 
factories  used  to  seek.  West  Stockbridge,  which 
finds  the  prospect  of  a  cement  plant  so  attrac¬ 
tive  today,  may  find  that  160  jobs  in  an  un¬ 
desirable  plant  may  eventually  cost  500  jobs 
in  a  better-paying,  cleaner  factory. 

It  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  farmland 
along  the  Massachusetts  Thruway  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  industrial  areas.  For  a  time, 


nearby  farmers  will  find  safer  shipment  for 
eggs,  speedier  shipment  of  produce  and  a 
greater  margin  to  hold  out  for  market  im¬ 
provement  when  prices  are  low.  But  it  is  a 
very  successful  farm  that  can  operate  high- 
tax  land  for  long  on  a  par  with  factories. 

It  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  New  York 
Thruway  to  build  tunnels  under  highways  to 
connect  split  farms.  Instead,  it  buys  half  of 
the  farm  and  resells  it  to  adjoining  neighbors 
or  other  buyers.  This  presents  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  farmer  than  if  his  whole  farm  were 
taken.  Probably  the  ideal  means  of  coping  with 
the  threat  is  to  buy  a  new  farm  and  hold  the 
remains  of  the  old  one  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  if  they  are  at  all  suited  for  that.  But  there 
are  and  will  be  many  farm  families  who  do 
not  have  the  capital  for  such  a  solution.  It  is 
to  these  farmers  that  town  planning  can  offer 
the  most  help.  Well-planned  towns  can  provide 
better  jobs  and  salaries  for  men  who  must  in¬ 
crease  savings  for  a  new  start.  These  towns, 
for  one  thing,  can  control  any  tax  increases. 
The  economic  changes  due  to  thruways  are 
tremendous  and,  when  the  one  in  New  York 
State  is  completed,  they  will  be  gigantic.  It  is 
a  tide  which  cannot  be  turned,  and  the  only 
way  to  weather  it  is  to  go  along  in  the  most 
seaworthy  boat. 

Towns  As  We  Want  Them 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State,  your  town 
board  can  appoint  a  planning  board  or  zoning 
commission  to  study  and  map  out  what  the 
majority  of  the  townsfolk  wants  in  terms  of 
what  the  town  is  suited  for.  There  is  no  point 
in  developing  one’s  home  as  a  residential 
property  if  the  neighbors  plan  to  sell  their  land 
to  the  first  business  that  comes  along. 

Very  few  towns  in  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  area  are  zoned.  If  Richmond,  Mass., 
had  not  established  an  association  to  further 
an  educational  program  on  zoning  and  thereby 
attamed  its  zoning  laws  last  year,  it  would  have 
absolutely  no  choice  about  the  quarry  site  for 
the  proposed  cement  plant.  But  it  did,  and  it 
does. 

When  you  know  that  your  property  will  be 
affected  by  a  thruway,  see  your  lawyer  and 
ask  him  to  recommend  a  specialist  in  the  type 
of  law  involved  in  questions  of  eminent  do¬ 
main.  The  State  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  your 
land,  if  that  price  is  knowledgeably  negotiated 
by  a  man  experienced  in  such  matters.  When 
you  have  to  make  the  decision  of  selling  all  or 
part  of  your  land,  investigate  the  new  potential 
for  land  that  will  be  left.  Much  heartache  fol¬ 
lows  the  thruway  developments  as  families  are 
uprooted  and  forced  to  relocate.  But  there 
( Continued  on  Page  350 ) 
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The  NEW  antibiotic  fungicide  from  Niagara 


Soluble  Tablets 


Controls  Cherry  Leaf  Spot 


BEFORE  HARVEST— AFTER  HARVEST 

Destroys 

Cherry  Leaf  Spot 
Established  for  Periods 
up  to  96  Hours 

© 


Compounded  from  the  “wonder 
drug”  actidione,  Actispray  is  your 
answer  to  the  costly  problem  of 
cherry  leaf  spot  control.  It  goes  to 
work  within  one  hour  after  appli¬ 
cation,  eradicates  even  four-day- 
old  infections.  Effectiveness  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved.  Use  Actispray  this  year  on 
both  sweet  and  sour  cherry  trees. 

Write  for  literature 

tm  a  ^  Exclusively  Distributed  by 

Niagara 

liP  FOOD  MACt 


ECONOMICAL  AND 
EASY  TO  USE 

Just  drop  the  soluble 
antibiotic  tablets  into 
the  spray  tank  with 
ogitator  running.  One 
tablet  in  100  gals,  of 
water  makes  a  1  ppm 
solution  that  will  treat 
20-25  trees. 


>v 


CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Middleport,  New  York 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 
—if  ft  ACT  ORS 

HAULS  •  MULCHES  l  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
POWER  GENERATOR  H  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor. 
PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPRAYS!  Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
•CUTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHES I  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
ROLLER  *  SULK t  |  take  off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

. .  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


DEPT.  F  ' 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  % 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let:  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P’paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N 


TOO  for  $4.00 
500  for  $15.00 
1000  for  $25.00 


Each  plant  yields  ||  pints  a  year! 


Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY1 -Stern’s  miracle 
“EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Growl  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Rack  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditional ly  guaranteed !  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

w  mm  bus  am  mma  mam  mam  mom  mmu  mmm'mma  mmm  uu  wmm  umm  aam  mm*  mm  i 

STERN’S  NURSERIES#  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

Send  my  “PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  It  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money—  I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

No  me _ _ _  ...  . 


Address- 


l 

I 

.Le 


□  50  for  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  soo  for  $15.00 

D  1000  for  $25.00  Town 
Postpaid 


-Stole- 


The  Phlox  Parade 


So  often  when  we  think  of  phlox, 
we  think  only  of  that  mainstay  of 
the  midsummer  garden,  P.  panicu- 
lata  (deeussata).  However,  the  phlox 
parade  really  starts  in  the  Spring 
with  the  pretty  little  P.  subulata, 
often  called  moss  pink.  There  are 
pink,  lavender  and  white  sorts  which 
create  a  striking  effect  when  planted 
in  the  rock  garden  along  with  dwarf 
iris,  Basket-of-Gold  alyssum  and  for¬ 
get-me-nots.  This  creeping  phlox 
soon  makes  large  flat  mats  of  bloom 
which  are  easily  divided.  August  is 
the  best  time  to  do  this  work. 

Following  P.  subulata,  the  lovely 
native  P.  divaricata  comes  into  its 
own  in  the  spring  garden.  Its  varia- 
itions  in  color  through  the  shades  of 
lavendar-blue  make  it  invaluable  for 
use  with  spring  flowers,  such  as  pale 
yellow  or  light  pink  tulips  and  the 
various  narcissi,  both  yellow  and 
white.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clus¬ 
ters  on  12-  to  18-inch  stems 
I  Still  later,  in  early  June  usually, 
the  intermediate  white  phlox,  Miss 
Lingard,  starts  to  bloom  .and  it  will 
continue  all  Summer.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  of  the  phloxes;  and  it  is  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant  in  the  evening. 

And  so  we  come  to  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  midsummer  perennial 
garden,  P.  paniculata  or  deeussata. 
This  has  been  termed  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  perennials  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  that 
dictum.  With  proper  treatment,  you 
can  have  this  plant  constantly  in 
bloom  from  July  until  the  garden 
succumbs  to  frost.  In  riotous  color 
or  pure  white,  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it  for  midsummer  showiness. 
While  there  are  many  fine  varieties 
of  many  years’  standing,  the  range 
of  colors  improves  every  year;  and 
there  are  so  many,  solid  and  in 
combination,  that  the  gardener  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  border  accents, 
combinations  of  different  colors  or 
tones  of  a  single  color.  And  let  me 


say  here  that  a  good  phlox  plant  al¬ 
ways  retains  its  original  color.  Clip¬ 
ping  off  the  seed  pods  serves  a 
double  purpose  —  the  avoidance  of 
chance  seedlings  and  the  furthering 
of  later  bloom. 

One  secret  of  having  beautiful 
phlox  is  plenty  of  water  during  the 
blooming  season.  Water  generously 
from  beneath  (avoid  wetting  the 
leaves),  soaking  the  soil  well.  During 
prolonged  dry  spells,  make  a  shallow 
depression  around  each  clump  and 
let  the  water  run  into  it  about  twice 
a  week. 

Another  requisite  is  a  feeding 
program,  and  this  is  very  important. 
Begin  with  a  generous  application  of 
bone  meal  in  the  Fall;  continue  with 
spring  feeding  of  a  complete  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  about  midsummer.  Phlox  is  a 
heavy  feeder  and  responds  to  such 
care.  All  phloxes  need  a  deep,  rich 
and  moist  but  well-drained  soil  and 
appreciate  light  shade  in  climates 
where  Summers  are  extremely  hot. 

As  to  varieties:  there  are  so  many 
lovely  and  desirable  kinds  of  P. 
deeussata  that  it  is  possible  to  list 
only  a  few  in  the  space  we  have. 
The  best  way  to  choose  phlox  is 
when  it  is  in  bloom,  so  you  can  see 
its  color.  Purchased  plants  can  be 
successfully  transplanted  at  that 
time,  too.  Here  are  some  of  my 
favorites:  Prime  Minister,  white  with 
lavender  eye,  vex-y  large  florets;  E.  I. 
Farrington,  clear  shell  pink,  with  a 
hint  of  lavender  at  the  center  of  each 
floret,  latter  vei’y  large;  Pinkette, 
clear  flesh  color,  very  dainty,  large 
florets;  Salmon  Glow,  salmon  color 
with  l’ose-coloi’ed  eye,  circled  by  a 
white  ring,  very  striking;  Marie 
Louise,  clear  chalky  white,  taller  and 
later  than  Miss  Lingard;  Blue  Boy,  a 
clear  lavender-blue,  the  neai'est  yet 
to  a  blue  phlox;  and  July  Glow  is  a 
fine  clear  red.  All  of  these  plants 
have  large  and  well-shaped  flower 
heads.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Potatoes  for  Salad  and  Hash 


When  I  see  a  description  of  a  new 
variety  of  potato,  or  even  an  old 
one,  I  am  usually  informed  that  the 
potato  is  good  because  it  is  mealy 
or  floury.  Actually,  this  is  a  quality 
which  I  dislike.  For  me,  a  potato 
should  be  solid  and  waxy.  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  desire,  either;  many 
people  know  a  good  salad  cannot  be 
made  of  mealy  and  floury  potatoes. 
Moreover,  hash  made  with  mealy 
potatoes  is  never  good.  It  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  mixtui’e  of  meat  and 
mashed  potatoes. 

Befoi’e  World  War  I,  thousands  of 
tons  of  potatoes  were  imported  from 
Germany  for  use  in  delicatessens.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  these 
importations  are  still  being  made 
or  whether  an  American  variety  has 
been  discovered  to  replace  them. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  variety  of 
potato  has  the  least  mealy,  the  least 
floury  and  the  most  waxy  consis¬ 
tency?  I  want  to  plant  the  solid  ones 
this  year.  j.  h.  w. 

What'  you  are  looking  for  is  a  po¬ 
tato  with  low  specific  gravity,  i.  e.  a 
low-weight,  or  light,  potato;  it  con¬ 
tains  more  water  than  do  the  mealy 
types.  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  reports  that  the  Red 
Pontiac  variety  may  be  the  most 
waxy,  but  that  the  Katahdin  is  good, 
too.  The  Pontiacs  are  grown  quite 
extensively  in  Pennsylvania,  Maine 
and  Michigan.  Seed  is  available  in 
Maine;  the  Pennsylvania  supply  was 
exhausted  early  this  season.  The 
Kathdin  is  a  so-called  irrigated  type, 
seed  of  which  is  generally  available. 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  states  that  none  of  our 
American  potato  varieties  is  as 
waxy  as  the  European  types — flesh 
of  which  is  yellow,  but  that  Pontiac 


and  Chippewa  are  less  mealy  than 
others.  Essex  and  Ontario  are  also 
said  to  have  the  solid  quality  you 
like.  Incidentally,  some  yellow 
European  varieties  were  grown  in 
N.  Y.  State  last  year,  and  there  has 
been  seed  available  this  Spring. 

The  N.  Y.  Cooperative  Seed  Po¬ 
tato  Assn,  suggests  the  Chippewa  as 
one  of  the  good  varieties  with  low 
specific  gravity,  and  also  the  Katah¬ 
din  and  Sebago.  Unfortunately,  sup¬ 
plies  of  Chippewa  are  scarce.  From 
Maine,  the  recommended  varieties 
are  Sebago,  White  Rural,  Chippewa, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Rose. 
It  is  reported  that  all  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  make  excellent  potato  salad. 

The  Red  Pontiac  variety  wall  prob¬ 
ably  be  your  best  choice  to  produce 
solid  or  waxy  type  potatoes.  In  tests 
at  the  Rhode  Island  station  last  year, 
Pontiacs  had  the  highest  water  con¬ 
tent  and  lowest  specific  gravity  of 
20  potato  varieties  grown;  they 
yielded  561  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  Ts 
per  acre.  They  are  a  lai-ge  potato. 
Any  of  the  other  varieties  mentioned 
will  also  give  you  more  of  the  waxy 
qualities  you  desire  than  will,  say, 
Mohawks,  Cobblers  and  Gi’een  Moun¬ 
tains. 
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BLACK  HAWK 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 

by  Cockshutt 


Hi,  folks!  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  it  is  grand  and  glorious  just  to 
be  alive  and  able  to  enjoy  the  fresh, 
green  beauty  of  the  Springtime.  Here, 
in  rapid  sequence,  is  what  has  been 
doing  out  this  way  since  I  last  came 
into  your  home  for  a  chat.  The  calen¬ 
dar  said  it  was  Spring  but  Old  Man 
Winter  staged  a  comeback  with  a 
howling  blizzard  that  sent  the  mer¬ 
cury  tumbling  and  piled  two  feet 
of  snow  along  my  field  road.  Then, 
Little  Miss  Spring  really  got  into 
action.  A  warm  shower  turned  the 
grass  green  overnight,  fat  robins 
came  to  greet  the  morning  with 
cheerful  warblings  and  then  got  busy 
building  a  marvelous  home  for  their 
new  family. .  Between  the  driveway 
and  the  fence,  dozens  of  crocus 
flowers  opened  each  morning  to 
make  the  day  bright  with  color.  The 
maples  are  the  first  trees  to  blossom. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  maple  blos¬ 
soms  because  they  are  so  small  and 
so  high  up  but,  if  you  look  at  them 
through  a  reading  glass,  you  will  be 
delighted  with  their  rare  beauty. 
The  daffodils  follow  the  crocus  and 


Walking  with  Wonder 

Who  sees  new  life  within  a  clod 
Whose  mind  among  the  stars  has 
trod 

Has  walked  with  wonder  with  his 
God. 

—  John  Edwin  Price 


then  along  the  fence  row  dandelions 
raise  their  golden  faces  to  smile  at 
the  sun.  Back  at  the  spring,  dainty 
trilliums  and  shy  violets  made  the 
area  lovely  to  look  at  while,  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  ravine,  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  got  ready  to  preach  his  annual 
sermon  of  faith  and  hope.  We  do  not 
need  much  faith  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection.  A  short  time  ago,  all 
nature  looked  gray  and  dead.  Now, 
everything  is  brimming  over  with 
beauty,  life  and  vigor.  This  is  our 
reward  for  enduring  one  of  the  worst 
winters  I  have  known  out  here.  Thus, 
shall  it  be  with  those  of  us  who  can 
say:  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  kept  the  faith. 

We  live  in  an  unseen  world.  In 
college  days,  we  thought  it  wonder¬ 
ful  to  look  at  objects  through  a 
microscope  that  enlarged  200  times. 
Now,  the  scientists  have  an  electron 
microscope  which  magnifies  15,000 
times.  At  last,  they  think  that  they 
have  discovered  a  virus.  But  with 
this  microscope  comes  proof  of  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  long  known  or 
suspected.  The  soil  is  literally  teem¬ 
ing  with  bacterial  life.  These  bac¬ 
teria  go  right  after  turned-under 
vegetable  matter  and  convert  it  into 
plant  food,  but  they  must  have  a 
small  amount  of  air.  Our  experimen¬ 
tal  station  has  proved  that  working 
the  ground  over  and  over  again 
packs  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bacteria  cannot  get  air.  In  side  by 
side  experiments,  one  plot  was 
plowed  with  a  smoothing  harrow  be¬ 
hind  the  plow  and  then  planted.  The 
other  plot  was  given  the  usual  treat¬ 
ment  of  plowing,  double  disking, 
harrowing  and  cultipacking.  On  the 
plot  that  was  rough  planted  to  corn, 
the  corn  sprouted  quicker,  grew 
faster  and  matured  much  earlier, 
producing  a  better  yield  than  that  on 
the  soil  which  had  been  worked  as 
we  always  were  taught  to  believe  a 
field  should  be  worked.  This  rough 
planting  idea  saves  time,  labor  and 
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expense  and  pays  off  in  better  crops. 
Changes  in  farm  practices  take  place 
more  rapidly  every  day.  The  newest 
thing  out  this  way  is  using  the  heli¬ 
copter  as  a  farm  machine.  Many 
times,  I  have  seen  a  farmer  walking 
back  and  forth  on  a  field  of  winter 
wheat,  sowing  grass  seed  with  a 
fiddle  or  horn.  Now,  the  farmer  puts 
a  seeder  attachment  on  the  heli¬ 
copter,  skims  back  and  forth  and  the 
seed  flies  far  and  wide.  He  does  the 
same  thing  when  he  wishes  to  top- 
dress  with  lime  or  fertilizer  or  to 
dust  spray  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
very  newest  development  is  the 
liquid  sprayer  used  with  a  heli¬ 
copter.  Every  fruit  grower  knows 
that  the  dormant  spray  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  leaf  buds  open.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  ground  is  soft  as  mush,  and 
going  into  an  orchard  with  a  tractor 
and  heavy  spray  rig  often  means 
that  you  get  mired  down;  and  a 
mired  down  tractor  can  enrage  a 
saint.  With  a  helicopter,  you  skim 
along  just  above  the  tree  tops  and 
the  liquid  spray  covers  every  particle 
of  the  tree.  Now,  please  do  not  write, 
asking  where  you  can  buy  these 
machines  because  all  of  this  is  in 
the  experimental  stage  but  it  has 
made  rapid  growth  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Now,  here  is  something  to  think 
about.  We  make  quite  a  fuss  over 
our  religion  as  though  believing 
were  something  difficult.  Actually, 
even  the  most  primitive  tribes  have 
always  had  a  belief  in  a  good  and 
evil  spirit  and  tried  to  do  things 
which  would  please  the  good  spirit. 
We,  as  a  Christian  people,  can 
serve  best  only  by  helping  others. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  raise  farm  products.  One 
idea  is  to  make  enough  money  to  buy 
the  things  we  need  but  really  the 
basic  idea  is  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  to  people  whom  we  wil 
never  see.  That,  in  effect,  is  rea 
Christian  service.  That  is  what  you 
are  doing  when  you  get  up  before 
daylight  to  have  the  milk  ready  for 
the  truck.  That  is  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  plow,  plant  and  reap.  No, 
believing  is  not  something  which  is 
a  very  hard  buy;  it  is  something  we 
cannot  help  buying  when  we  can 
see  the  touch  of  God’s  hand  in  every 
thing  about  us.  That  is  another  rea 
son  why  the  Springtime  is  so  ful 
of  inspiration,  faith  and  hope.  So, 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  just  do 
the  best  you  can  with  what  you 
have  and  don’t  worry  about  getting 
on  the  wrong  elevator  when  it  comes 
your  time  to  go.  Carry  on,  and  may 
the  good  Lord  take  a  liking  to  you.j 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Spring  Com  Harvest- 

Not  since  pioneer  days  has  so 
much  Western  New  York  corn  been 
harvested  in  Spring  as  there  has 
been  this  year.  Last  Fall,  due  to  wet 
weather,  farmers  had  to  abandon  the 
harvesting  of  corn  on  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  land.  So  this 
Spring  we  have  had  the  unique 
sight  of  pickers  salvaging  thousands 
of  bushels  of  corn.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  un¬ 
harvested  corn  has  been  found  in 
useful  condition.  In  Niagara  County, 
about  500  acres  were  salvaged. 
Where  stalks  broke  and  ears  touched 
wet  ground,  however,  the  grain 
x'otted  on  a  side  of  the  ear  or  it  was 
eaten  by  birds.  Many  bushels  of  this 
corn  were  fed  to  hogs  at  a  profit, 
nevertheless;  the  animals  picked  out 
the  good  kernels  and  did  well  on 
them.  e.  w.  g 
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GREATER  SPEED,  HIGHER  CAPACITY 
MEAN  BIGGER  MILK  OR  MEAT  CHECKS 

Good  ground  speed  and  high  machine  capacity  enable  you  to 
make  silage  fast  at  just  the  right  time  for  greatest  nutrition 
and  palatability.  For  more  milk,  higher  fat  and  faster  low- 
cost  meat  gains,  invest  in  a  Black  Hawk  Forage  Harvester. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  during  its  long  life. 

compare  these  features 

New,  positive  feed  for  smooth,  even  feeding.  Self-adjusting 
feed  apron  insures  even  cut.  Precision-set  knives  give  top 
capacity  with  average  tractor  power. 

Pulls  easier  because  of  good  balance.  Quick-change  gears  for 
different  lengths  of  cut.  Two-speed  pick-up  for  varying  crops. 
Tractor -seat  control  of  spout,  clutch,  feed  apron.  PTO  or 
engine  drive.  Cutter  bar,  pick-up  and  row  crop  attachments. 

high  capacity  blower 

Designed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  harvester,  Black  Hawk  Blower 
has  large  feed  table  for  wagon  or  truck  dumping.  Two-speed 
augur  for  tough  conditions.  Unique  transport  truck  for  easy 
handling  and  quick  setting. 

call  or  write  for  demonstration 


CONNECTICUT 

WAREHOUSE  PT„  Bass  Bros. 
WOODBURY,  Judson  Farm  Equipment 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FEEDING  HILLS,  Bill’s  Tractor  Sales 
NEW  BRAINTREE,  A.  J.  Loux 
STOCKBRIDGE,  Arthur  L.  Rogers,  Elm  St. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EAST  KINGSTON,  Jas.  R.  Rosencrantz 
KEENE,  Field  Motors,  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY 

MARLBORO,  R.  S.  Tilton  &  Sons,  Inc. 
OXFORD,  R.  Gardner  &  Sons 
ROSENHAYN,  Jim’s  Sales  &  Service 
WATERFORD,  lannaco’s  Garage, 
Whitehorse  Pike 

NEW  YORK 

AMSTERDAM,  Howard  J.  Sweet 
BALLSTON  SPA,  A.  L  Pettit 
BATAVIA,  General  Service  &  Supply, 

E.  Main 

BATH,  Wm.  F.  Mulligan,  W.  Morris  St. 
BERGEN,  Mike's  Repair  Shop 
BROCKPORT,  C.  R.  McBride 
BUSKIRK,  John  D.  Thompson 
CANANDAIGUA,  Harry  Coulter 
CHAZY,  Duprey  Sales  &  Service,  Chazy 
Landing 

CLYMER,  Reynolds-Wlggers,  Inc.,  Maple  St. 
COOPERSTOWN,  Konchar  Bros. 
CROGHAN,  R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 
DANSVILLE,  Flint’s  Sales  &  Service 
DARIEN,  Socketts  Farm  Service 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  J.  R.  Robideau 
ELMA,  Wilbert  Stradtman 
FRANKLIN,  O'Hara  Farm  Implement 
HOLCOMB,  Louie's  Service  &  Repair 
ITHACA,  R.  Mazourek  Bros. 

KILLAWOG,  Beecher  Tractor  Sales 
KING  FERRY,  Roy  Tuttle 


LAFAYETTE,  Field’s  Farm  Implement 
Sales,  R.  D.  No.  2 

LEBANON,  Alfred  LaCasse,  Lebanon  Ctr. 
LISBON,  L.  H.  Flack 
MALONE,  Ward  Lawrence 
MIDDLEBURG,  Robert  Horan,  Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN,  Wm.  Burnett  &  Harry 
Maroney  (Maroney  &  Burnett) 
MILLERTON,  S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons 
MORRISVILLE,  Green  Acres  Farm  Supply 
MUNNSVILLE,  Wesley  Boylan 
NEW  BERLIN,  Pope  Bros.  Garage 
NEW  HARTFORD,  Hughes  Implement 
NORTH  COLLINS,  Albert  Schmitz 
NORTH  ROSE,  North  Rose  Supply 
PIKE,  Pikes  Garage,  Main  Street 
PULASKI,  Pomico  Mills,  Inc. 

ROSSIE,  Bresett  Farm  Supply,  Turner  Rd 
SHERBURNE,  Gerry  B.  Miner  Sales  &  Service 
SYRACUSE,  Reliable  Farm  Supply 
TABERG,  H.  D.  Kilbourn 
WATERTOWN,  Richard  Ennis 
WEEDSPORT,  D.  O.  Blumer 
WINDSOR,  Farm  Machine  Service 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DEER  CREEK,  Fletcher’s  Sales  &  Service 
GERARD,  Frank  Barney  &  Son 
KANE,  Avenali’s  Garage 
LORETTO,  Loretto  Service  Ctr. 
RUMMERFIELD,  C.  B.  Eastabrook  &  Son 
SYLVANIA,  Morgan  Bros. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE,  Tractors,  Inc. 

TIVERTON,  Antone  Medeiros 

VERMONT 

ASCUTNEY,  Ascutney  Equipment 
BETHEL,  Ford  Tractor  Equipment 
BRANDON,  Ralph  Backus 
FERRISBURG,  DeVine's  Sales  &  Service 
RICHFORD,  Manley  Wetherbee 
TROY,  Roland  LaLiberty 


These  Black  Hawk  dealers  are  serviced  by  Cockshutt  Factory  Branch, 
Truck  Route  5A,  New  York  Mills,  New  York. 


High  capacity  mower  Gentle-action  rake 


Full  line  of  tractors 


USE  THIS  COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


COCKSHUTT  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
Sellevue,  Ohio 

Please  send  additional  information  on - 

_ Student  _ Farmer 

Name _ 


.  Acres  farmed 


Post  Office. 


State  . 


Cockshutt  Farm  Equipment,  Inc.*  New  York  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Amarillo. 
Factories  and  Headquarters:  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


NOW!  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 


(tm,  OufyUmU  mi  Tmu,  1 fowl... 

Swe  cf ...  I nc/mu  IfietdA 


Now  you  no  longer  need  look  around  for  “something 
just  as  good"  as  Weedone  I.V4.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  no  substitutes — only  imitations.  Weedone  LV4 
goes  further  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds  and  increases 
yields.  You  cover  more  acreage  per  dollar,  and  you 
get  Weedone  LV4’s  proved  residual  action  for  pre¬ 
emergence.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one 
_  to  two  cultivations — the  early  and  most  costly  ones. 
j  es,  you  can  now  use  the  original,  genuine  brand-name  product  —  Weedone  LV4  — 
and  actually  save  money  doing  so. 

PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN 

Put  it  on  after  planting,  but  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the  ground,  and  it  will 
cure  your  biggest  headache — annual  grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds. 

POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  BROADLEAF  WEEDS 

Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  You  will  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds,  and  control 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others. 

LOW  VOLATILITY 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D— the  original  formulation 
often  imitated,  never  duplicated.  Eliminate  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

FOR  ROADSIDES  AND  FENCE  ROWS 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing  power  on  weeds  like  cattail,  rayless 
goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf  weeds  on  road¬ 
sides.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as  willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 

Get  the  best  weed  killer  money  can  buy 


Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32  The  Original  Brush  Killer 
Pound  for  pound  it  is  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills 
over  100  woody  plants  .  .  .  blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  esters 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5- 1.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not 
poisonous  to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE 


Economy  Priced 

S  1  UilitL  ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS  t 

Sealed 
BALL 

BEARINGS 


19"  Wide 
Trough 


Stone  Welding  &  Machine  Wks.  (Mfgr.) 

Lake  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor:  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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BEST  BUY 


The  many  features  of  a  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  $!LO  make 
it  your  best  silo  value. 


HARDER 


/  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
/  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  R, 
/c^k  skffi ,  N .  Y 


SILOS 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  LOW  PRICE 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Full  information  upon 
request.  THE  RICE  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


The  Garden  in  May 

Seasonal  signs  for  planting ...  must  thinning 
come?. . .  succession  of  crops ,  and  seeding.. .weed 
control  and  protection  of  plants  from  pests. 


LANTING  time  varies  from 
year  to  year  depending 
upon  weather  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  The 
natural  growth  and  flower¬ 
ing  of  common  trees  and 
shrubs  is  the  safest  guide. 
When  the  early  bulbs  such  as  crocus 
and  scylla  blossom,  it  is  time  to  plant 
frost  hardy  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Tender,  heat-loving  plants  must 
wait  until  the  danger  of  hard  frosts 
is  past  and  the  soil  has  warmed;  the 
best  natural  indicators  for  planting 
these  are  apple  and  spirea  in  full 
bloom.  When  this  time  comes,  all  of 
the  Spring  planting  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible. 

It’s  also  important  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  planting  to  the  family’s 
food  requirements.  Space  the  harvest 
!  so  that  produce  is  available  in  its 


Ernest  C.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

This  crinkle-leafed,  variety,  Savoy,  is 
an  excellent  cabbage  to  groxv  for  the 
home  garden.  It  is  as  easy  to  groxv  as 
other  late  varieties  and  has  a  mild, 
pleasant  flavor. 

prime  and  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  can  be  done  by  planting 
varieties  that  mature  at  different 
times,  or  by  planting  a  single  variety 
at  successive  dates.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  spacing  the  plantings  by  the 
desired  difference  in  days  of  picking. 
Plantings  in  May  a  week  or  more 
apart  usually  mature  within  a  day 
or  two  of  one  another,  while  plant¬ 
ings  in  late  June  or  July  may  be  de¬ 
layed  in  maturity  by  a  longer  time 
than  the  difference  in  planting. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  make  subse¬ 
quent  plantings  only  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  plantings  are  well  up  and 
starting  to  grow  in  May  and  early 
June.  Then  shorten  the  time  between 
plantings  of  the  same  variety  in  late 
June  and  July. 

The  purchase  of  well-grown  plants 
for  transplanting  is  often  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  than  buying 
seeds  and  growing  the  plants.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  varieties  one  wants.  Many  seeds 
usually  sown  indoors  and  trans¬ 
planted  can  be  sown  directly  in  the 
garden  where  they  are  to  grow. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli  can  all 
be  seeded  in  small  clumps  and 
thinned  to  one  plant,  or  be  drilled 
in  rows  and  the  young  plants  used 
as  greens.  Tomatoes,  peppers  and 
eggplants  can  be  sown  early  under 
plant  protectors.  They  will  mature 
within  a  few  days  of  the  same 
variety  transplanted. 

Inevitable  Weed  Control 

The  beginning  gardener  finds  that 
weeds  are  difficult  to  control.  This  is 
because  he  has  not  yet  learned  that 
the  best  time  to  kill  a  weed  is  after 
the  seed  has  sprouted,  but  before 
the  young  plant  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A  light  stirring  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  a  hoe  or  rake 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  all 
weed  growth.  This  must  be  done 


after  every  rain  and  at  least  once  a 
week  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
when  weeds  are  growing  rapidly. 
Avoid  deep  cultivation;  it  may  injure 
plants  by  root  pruning  and  may  also 
bring  fresh  supplies  of  weed  seeds 
up  to  the  surface. 

It  is  especially  important  to  keep 
weeds  from  getting  a  start  in  wet, 
rainy  weather  when  it  is  impossible 
to  stir  the  soil.  Hei’bicides  are  use¬ 
ful  in  large  plantings  of  single  crops 
but  are  not  suitable  in  gardens  where 
many  different  kinds  of  plants  are 
grown.  What  is  safe  for  one  will  kill 
another  in  adjoining  rows.  There  are 
several  materials  that  will  prevent 
germination  of  weeds  and  grasses 
and  these  can  be  used  in  perennial 
plantings  and  on  lawns.  There  are 
also  herbicides  that  can  be  used  to 
kill  broad-leaved  plants  and  crab- 
grass  in  lawns  while  growing,  but 
these  are  not  so  satisfactory.  They 
often  injure  the  grass  and  also  plants 
growing  nearby. 

Mulching  is  a  useful  method  of 
controlling  weeds  in  mixed  flower 
borders  where  it  is  difficult  to  culti¬ 
vate.  Peat  moss,  sawdust,  pine 
needles  and  ground  corn  cobs  are 
neat  in  appearance  and  will  not 
blow.  Many  other  materials  are  also 
useful  for  mulching.  Both  annuals 
and  perennials  grow  well  under  a 
mulch,  provided  the  soil  is  well 
limed  and  fertilized  with  extra  ni¬ 
trogen  before  the  mulch  is  applied. 
Soils  kept  continuously  under  mulch 
require  less  time  and  fertilizer  than 
do  cultivated  soils. 

Protection  from  Pests 

All  plantings  must  be  protected 
from  cutworms.  The  use  of  poison 
bait  before  plants  are  above  ground 
is  effective.  Paper  collars  or  covers 
are  necessary  to  protect  newly  set 
plants  if  the  insects  have  not  been 
killed  before  the  plants  are  set. 
Cabbage  maggots  are  usually  trouble¬ 
some  every  year  on  all  members  of 
the  cabbage  family.  Calomel  or 
chlordane  dust,  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  near  the  stems,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  control.  Tar 
paper  discs  placed  flat  on  the  surface 
around  the  stem  are  also  effective. 

Wire  or  cheesecloth  covers  over 
cucumbers  and  melons  are  the  best 
protection  against  striped  and  spot¬ 
ted  cucumber  beetles.  This  insect 
often  appears  in  large  numbers  just 
as  the  plants  are  breaking  ground 
and  may  kill  seedlings  before  they 
get  started.  Dusting  with  rotenone, 
pyrethrum  or  nicotine  —  all  natural 
insecticides — is  effective  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  after  the  covers  are 
removed. 

All  of  these  natural  plant  insecti¬ 
cides  are  safe  for  all  plants  and  are 
not  dangerous  poisons.  They  are 
more  effective  in  mixtures  and  will 
prevent  damage  from  bean  beetles, 
flea  beetles,  leaf  hoppers  and  aphis 
on  all  garden  plants.  If  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  available,  malathion 
and  methoxychlor  are  all  effective 
and  reasonably  safe.  When  dust  is 
applied,  use  the  smallest  amount 
possible  to  cover  the  leaves  on  both 
sides.  A  heavy  coating  that  is  visible 
after  dusting  is  not  necessary,  it  may 
injure  the  plants  and  will  waste  ma¬ 
terial. 

Birds,  rodents  and  other  animals 
can  be  destructive  in  gardens.  Black¬ 
birds,  crows  and  pigeons  pull  seed¬ 
lings  and  eat  the  soft  remainders  of 
seed.  Coating  the  seeds  and  spraying 
the  plants  with  animal  repellents 
prevent  much  damage,  but  not  all. 
Screen  wire  covers  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  bird  damage  and  a  tight 
fence  is  the  best  protection  from 
rabbits,  woodchucks  and  raccoons. 

D.  F.  Jones 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Take  advantage  of  the  chemical 
arsenal  that  science  has  provided 
for  controlling  weeds  that  can  choke 
out  your  profit.  Applying  chemical 
weed  killers  with  a  Myers  General- 
Purpose  Sprayer  is  the  fastest,  easi¬ 
est  and  surest  way  to  control  dam¬ 
aging  weeds.  Results:  bigger  yields 
and  better  pastures  at  lower  costs. 


VERSATILE 


Available  with  skids,  two  or  four 
wheels,  engine  or  PTO  drive,  100- 
or  200-gallon  tank,  and  fitted  with 
boom  or  high-pressure  gun,  the  GP 
can  be  adapted  to  fit  a  wide  variety 
of  general  farm  spraying  needs. 


TOP  QUALITY 


From  its  rugged  7-GPM  spray 
pump  to  the  all-steel  spray  tank 
protected  with  an  exclusive  anti¬ 
corrosive  coating  for  long  life, 
the  GP  is  Myers  quality  built. 


Write  today  for  the  name  of  your 


dealer. 


Myers 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 

■  .  fi&'V- ' ' .  ■  wSk  I 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-5,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Speeding  Up  the  Grape 
Business 

How  much  can  the  future  he 
moved  up?  New  York  State’s  Con¬ 
cord  grape  industry  is  going  to  spend 
$30,000  in  research  work  during  the 
next  three  years  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out.  A  fund  is  being  granted  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
through  a  unique  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  of  grape  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
State. 

Winfield  R.  Stebbins,  a  Sheridan 
grower,  first  broached  the  idea  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  He  noted  that 
research  during  the  past  10  years 
seemed  to  have  kept  the  grape  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  healthy  condition  and  he 
wondered  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  keep  it  that  way.  “It  cannot 
be  merely  the  general  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,”  he  said; 
“other  segments  of  agriculture  are 
having  troube.  The  things  we  learn 
from  the  research  men  about  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  have  helped  us  stay  on 
top.  We  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
staying  there  if  we  take  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  that  research  is  moved  along  at 
an  even  faster  pace.” 

At  the  outset,  one  thing  certain 
was  that  the  Geneva  scientists  who 
do  much  of  the  researching  at  the 
Fredonia  Vineyard  Laboratory 
should  have  additional  money  to 
speed  up  their  work.  Drs.  Nelson 
Shaulis,  pomologist,  E.  F.  Taschen- 
berg,  entomologist,  and  Alvin  Braun, 
plant  pathologist,  already  had  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  among  growers 
and  processors  as  men  who  produced 
results.  They  were  handicapped  by 
limited  budgets,  however,  and  there 
was  much  work  which  would  have 
to  wait  for  several  years  unless  more 
technical  help  and  equipment  could 
be  made  available. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  Chautauqua  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  set  up  the  New  York 
State  Concord  Grape  Production 
Research  Fund  and  invited  growers 
and  processors  in  Erie  County  and 
around  the  Finger  Lakes  to  join. 
Further  discussions  evolved  a  plan 
by  which  both  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  could  participate. 

The  bulk  of  the  Chautauqua  area’s 
grapes  are  marketed  through  co¬ 
operatives.  Consequently,  it  was 
possible  for  most  processors  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  behalf  of  their  growers. 
Privately  held  plants  joined  in,  too. 
The  final  agreement  was  that  plants 
would  contribute  25  cents  for  each 
ton  of  Concord  grapes  handled.  The 
plan  was  not  to  become  effective 
until  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  1954 
crop  handle  was  signed  up.  However, 
when  the  first  payment  was  made  to 
Geneva  Director  A.  J.  Heinicke  at 
Fredonia  recently,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  New  York  crop  represented 
was  closer  to  85  per  cent.  After  mak¬ 
ing  the  $10,000  first  payment  on  the 
research  grant,  the  organization  still 
had  over  $5,000  in  the  treasury  as 
a  bulwark  against  a  bad  crop  year  in 
1955  or  1956. 

There  are  some  valuable  loose 
strings  attached  to  the  fund.  The 
group  specified  that  they  are  to  be 
used  for  research  into  such  soil  pests 
as  phylloxera  and  nematodes,  and  to 
color  and  overcropping.  As  eventual 
by-products,  processors  hope  to  get 
some  new  Concord-type  varieties 
which  will  spread  the  harvest  season 
and  reduce  the  present  one-month 
rush.  Both  growers  and  processors 
hope  to  find  some  relatively  effective 
way  of  stabilizing  the  size  of  the 
annual  crop. 

Although  the  project  is  just  get¬ 
ting  under  way,  the  men  participat¬ 
ing  are  already  talking  about  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  cooperative  research 
undertaking.  Fred  McKee 


Compact  “66”  twine-tie  P.T.O.  bales  up  to  7  tons  an  hour  with  a  2-plow  tractor! 


Bale . . .  after  bale . . .  after  bale 
—without  a  miss 1 


One  run  down  the  windrow 
will  convince  you . . . 

New  Holland’s  Compact  “66” 
is  the  easiest  handling, 
sweetest  running  twine-tie 
baler  on  the  market! 

The  “66”  will  package  up  to  7 
tons  an  hour  .  .  .  bale  any  kind 
of  hay.  Yet  it  is  so  compact  that 
it  stores  almost  anywhere,  slips 
through  narrow  gates. 

P.T.O.  model  is  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  price  balers  on  the  market .  An 
overrunning  clutch  protects  the 
tractor  gears  from  baler  momen¬ 
tum  .  .  .  lets  you  match  ground 
speed  to  baling  speed  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Engine-powered  model 


Free  Catalogs!  For  information  on  New 
Holland’s  “66,”  “Super  77”  or  “80”  balers, 
write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1205  Elm 
Street,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


operates  with  a  1-plow  tractor. 
See  your  New  Holland  Dealer. 

He’s  your  headquarters  for  grass¬ 
land  farming  information.  He  < 
carries  a  complete  line  of  twine- 
tie  and  wire-tie  balers — with  ca¬ 
pacities  up  to  12  tons  an  hour! 

Call  him  today.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Company, 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


Overrunning  clutch  on  the  “66”  P.T.O. 
lets  you  shift  tractor  gears  without 
waiting  for  the  baler  flywheel  to  stop 
spinning  .  .  .  makes  it  easy  to  match 
ground  speed  to  baling  for  fast,  steady 
operation,  protects  gears. 


Diagram  shows  New  Holland’s  direct- 
flow  baling  system.  Floating  Pickup  is 
fast  and  positive.  Rigid  Feed  Auger 
gently  whisks  hay  or  straw  to  bale 
chamber.  Adjustable  Wadboard  folds 
this  hay  or  straw  just  right  for  firm,, 
well-shaped  bales.  Field-proved  Knot- 
ters  tie  bale  after  bale  without  a  miss. 


New  Holland  Twine  is  Certified 
by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for  strength 
and. length.  It  ties  more 
bales,  cuts  time-wasting 
breakdowns.  Now  at  a 
new  low  price! 


„  .,..11  'NEW  HOLLAND 

IIP  Holland  ■ " 

FIRST  IN  GRASStANO  FARMING 


First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus,  O.  •  Charlotte 
Lockport,  III.  •  Syracuse  •  Denver  •  Nashville  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 


BERRIE 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


1/ 


I 


wonderful  with  cream 


luscious  jams 


flavorful  shortcake 


FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


AFTER 
PLANTING 


'V*  or  every  penny  bock! 

■JfSTERN’S  MEW  3-SEASON 
ggUPERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Mirade  Strawberries  Right  Up  'Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
•You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you'll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


r-i  25  I 
I — !  S2.C 


STERN'S  NURSERIES, 5ns.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,-  N.  Y. 
1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall- 
starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
without  charge. 

Chetk  Quantity 
25  for 

00  Nome _ _ _ 

□  50  for 
$3.75 

n  100  ,or 

1 _ I  $6.00  Address - 

□200  for 
510,00 

Postpaid  Town _ State _ 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5 

.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . 

.60 

1  50 

3.25 

4, 

.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7 

.00 

Pepper  . . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7. 

.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8. 

00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4. 

50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7. 

00 

CATALOG  ON 

REQUEST 

PLANTS 

READY  MAY  16 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  F.O.I 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewe 


■ 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

5.0 

!  a 

BROCCOLI  . 

1-85 

3.95 

5.00 

3.5 

■ 

COLLARD  . 

1.85 

3.75 

4.85 

3.<H 

i 

SWEET  POTATO  .  ... 

2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

6.00 

■ 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  .  . 

1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

4.00 

| 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per 

M. 

Cauli 

| 

flower  in  lots  of  10,000 

or 

more  $4.50  per  M 

We  Guarantee 

Goot 

Delivery. 

■ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

OF  SEEDS 

A  PLANTS 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 

MILLIONS  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS: 
CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Flat 

Dutch.  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish,  Prizetaker,  White 
Bermuda.  Best  Varieties:  Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.00 

postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  1 00-$  I  -  00  ;  500-$4.00;  I000-$7.00  postpaid. 
Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  ready  May  15th: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stockesdale:  300-$2.75;  500-$3.00; 
1 000-$5.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1000. 
Hybrid  F-2  Stokescross  No.  4  1 00-$ 1 .75 ;  300-$4.50; 
500-S5.50,  I000-$8.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00 
per  1000.  Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam. 
Pepper:  California  Wonder,  Ruby  King  ready  May 
20th:  1 00-$  1 .00 :  500-$3.50,  I000-$6.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 

press  co.lcct  $4.00  per  1000.  Bunch  Potato:  1 00-$ 1 .75 ; 
300-$4.00;  500-$5.50;  I000-$8.00  postpaid.  Express 

collect  $6.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  Can  load  trucks  at  farm.  JOYNER’S 
PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VA„  Phone:  8161-3 

NEW  CROP  FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Longred:  300-$2.50; 
500-$3.50;  !000-$5.50,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  Stokescross  No.  4,  100- 
$1.75;  300-S4.50;  500-$6.00;  1 000-$ 1 0,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 

press  coi.ect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn 
State  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  Round  Dutch:  300-$2.50; 
500-$3.50;  l000-$5.50,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00- 
1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Round  Red  Dutch:  300-S2.75; 
500-$3.75:  l000-$6.00,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish.  Bermuda.  Prices 
same  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  California 
Wonder,  1 00-$  1 .25 ;  500-S3.75;  I000-S6.00,  prepaid. 

Express  collect  $4.50-1000.  Bunch  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
(Vineless),  l00-$2.00;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.50;  1 000- 

$10,  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cauliflower: 
Early  Snowball  1 00-$  1 .25 ;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50, 

prepaid.  These  plants  were  grown  from  high  germin¬ 
ating  seed  on  new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  trucks 
at  the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA.  Telephone  8162-4 

SELECT  VARIETIES  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS:  Cabbage  and  Caliard,  l.000-$4.00;  Tomato 
and  Onion,  l,000-$4.50;  Porto  Rico  Potato,  1,000- 
$4.75;  Sweet  Pepper,  l,000-$5.00;  Cauliflower  $1.00 
per  hundred.  “PETER  PAN’’  THE  PLANT  MAN 
_ FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Yams,  Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  vineless  type:  200- 
$2.50;  500-$4.00 ;  I000-$7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 

Ricos:  200-$l.50;  500-$2.50;  l000-$4.50  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER.  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
New  Brilliant  and  Superfection  everbearing:  $4.60-100. 
Empire  Tern.  Beauty  and  Temple  Premier:  $3.25-100. 
Red  rapsberry  plants:  Indian  Summer,  Latham  and 
Taylor,  $7.00-100.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

dug  from  our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Catski  II,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robinson, 


Can  Fruit  Trees  Be  Treated 
Alike? 

I  have  several  fruit  trees— sweet 
cherry,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  pear 
and  apple.  Can  I  get  a  single  fertil¬ 
izer  and  a  single  spray  to  do  all  the 
trees?  c.  p. 

Fruit  trees  generally  need  nitro¬ 
gen  more  than  any  other  single  ele¬ 
ment.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  sodium  nitrate  (a  16  per  cent  ni¬ 
trogen  carrier),  ammonium  sulfate 
(201/2  per  cent  nitrogen),  ammonuim 
nitrate  (33V2  per  cent),  cyanamid 
(20  per  cent,  for  Fall  application 
only);  or  urea  (approximately  45  per 
cent  nitrogen).  The  rule  of  thumb  is 
one-fourth  pound  of  a  16  per  cent 
nitrogen  carrier  or  one-eighth  pound 
of  a  33  per  cent  carrier  applied  each 
year  for  each  year  of  tree  age.  An 
apple  tree  may  require  from  five  to 
six  pounds  during  the  early  part  of 
its  bearing  years  and  from  eight  to 
12  during  the  latter  part.  Sufficient 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  to 
peaches  and  apricots  to  induce  the 
desired  length  of  annual  growth, 
i.  e.  from  16  to  24  inches.  If  stone 
fruits  are  growing  in  sod,  the  annual 
rate  should  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
The  time  of  application  should  be  in 
.  the  early  Spring  before  new  growth 
commences  and  after  the  frost  is  out 
i  of  the  ground.  Broadcast  the  fertil- 
j  izer  in  a  band  around  the  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  branches. 

Insect  and  disease  control,  especi¬ 
ally  for  just  a  few  trees,  is  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  a  general 
purpose  fruit  tree  spray  mixture. 

L.  D.  T. 


should  he  directed  down  into  the 
mulch  and  into  weed  patches  and 
brushy  rows  if  any  are  near  the 
strawberries.  The  strawberry  weevil 
which  cuts  off  the  buds  is  sometimes 
a  pest,  and  it  is  found  in  similar 
situations  to  the  plant  bug.  The  same 
spray  as  for  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
weevils  begin  to  cut  the  first  blos¬ 
som  buds.  Make  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  a  week  later.  g.  l.  s. 


Insect  Trouble 

About  15  years  ago  my  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  pears  began  to 
show  stings,  as  though  a  needle  had 
been  jabbed  into  the  flesh.  The  stung 
spots  turn  brown  under  the  skin  and 
rot.  The  apples  get  all  tunneled 
throughout.  F.  d. 

From  your  description,  you  evi¬ 
dently  have  two  different  insects  pro¬ 
ducing  the  stings.  Curcuiio  creates 
such  stings  on  cherries  and  plums, 
with  brown  rot  following  through 
the  puncture.  However,  on  the  ap¬ 
ples,  the  tunneling  suggests  the 
“railroad  worm”  or  apple  maggot. 
BI-IC  or  dieldrin  should  take  care  of 
the  curcuiio,  and  DDT  the  apple 
maggot.  Brown  rot  control  calls  for 
wettable  sulfur.  L.  d.  t. 


Fresh 

Fairfax,  ... 

Sparkle,  Senator  Dunlap:  $3.00  per  hundred  postpaid. 
Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PENFIELD.  NEW  YORK 

Dwarfed  Ming  Trees 

Japanese  Bonsai  Method.  Seed  for  200  trees  —  10 
varieties  —  evergreen,  fruit,  flowering.  Ancient  ex¬ 
perts’  instructions  —  fascinating  hobby.  Make  money! 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Only  $2.00  complete.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  23,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHFUL  —  PROFITABLE  —  FLAVORFUL 
10  big  d  fferent  packets  finest  Herb  seeds.  Growing 
instructions  —  recipes  —  All  complete  for  only  $1.00. 
NORTH  NURSERY 

1907  MAIN  ST..  NIAGARA  FALLS  13.  N.  Y. 
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OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDEMEN  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS. 


Ten  Million  New  Crop  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Wakefields, 

Danish  Balhead:  300-S2.50;  500-$3.50:  I000-$5.50 

postpaid.  Express  $2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  300- 
$2.75;  500-$3.75;  l000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect 
$3.00-1000.  Onion,  Brussel  Sprout,  and  Broccoli 
same  price  as  cabbage.  California  Wonder  Sweet 
Pepper,  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yam  Potato:  i  00  -  $  1 .25 ; 
500-$3.75;  I000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  $4.50-1000. 

Vineless  Bunch  Porto  Rico:  !00-$2.00;  300-$5.00; 
500-$7.50;  1 000-$  1 0  postpaid.  Express  collect  $7.50- 
1000.  Cauliflower:  1 00-$ 1 .25 ;  500-$4.50;  l000-$7.50 

postpaid.  Express  $6.00-1000.  Tomato  grown  from 
good  certified  seed  ready:  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  Long 
Red:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  l000-$5'.50  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Stokescross  No.  4.  100- 

$1.75;  300-$4.50 ;  500-$6.00;  1 000-$ 1 0  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect  $7.50-1000.  All  plants  moss  packed  and 
good  plants.  Can  load  your  truck  at  farm. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
_ Telephone  8162-3 

FIELD 
GROWN 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  From 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  of  the  WORLD! 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


25  —  $1.25  post- 
50  —  $1.75  paid 


400 

1,000 


$2.50  express 
$4.00  collect 


10,000  and  over — $3.50  per  thousand — express  collect. 
25  Years  Experience  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

No  C.  O.  D.s  Please 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons.  Uept.  C,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown  from 
New  Jersey  certified  seed,  $2.50  thousand.  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  $4.00  thousand  or  65  cents 
hundred.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage: 
Mid-season,  Round  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  $1.50  thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  $1.50  thousand.  Collard  Plants,  $1.50  thousand. 


Quitman  Plant  Co. 


Quitman,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

10  Varieties,  including  “Yellows  Resistant”  500, 
$3.48;  1000,  $4.98  postage  prepaid.  2000,  $5.00;  10,000, 
$20  express  collect.  Tomato  Plants — Standard  varieties, 
including  Stokescross  Hybrids.  Our  tomato  p'ant  land 
is  fumigated  before  seeding  to  insure  freedom  from 
root  knot  Nematodes  aid  other  soil  pests.  You  are  sure 
when  your  tomato  plants  come  from  us,  as  they  are 
“State  inspected.”  Get  Spring  Catalog  on  all  vege¬ 
table  plants,  from  “Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers.”  Write,  wire  or  telephone  546. 

J  .V  COUNCIL.!-  CO.  FRANKLIN  VA. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish: 
300-$  1 .60 ;  500-$2. 10;  I000-$3.50;  2000-$5.45;  3000- 

$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT 
COMPANY,  BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Portricans  500-$  1.25; 

1 00C-$2.00.  Genuine  Nancy  Halls  I000-$2.50.  Bunch 
Yams  I000-$3.50.  Quick,  Safe,  Shipments. 

FRED  STOKER, _ DRESDEN,  TENNESSEE 

MILLIONS:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants. 

Ready  field  grown  from  Certified  treated  seed,  sprayed 
against  blight.  Cabbage  leading  varieties  $4.00-1,000 
postpaid.  $3.00-1,000  express  collect.  Moss  packed  in 
ventilated  crates  or  can  load  your  trucks  with  good 
plants  at  farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFF  HOL¬ 
COMBE,  Courtland,  Va.  Phone  81758,  Franklin,  Va. 


Sprays  for  Strawberries 

Last  Spring  I  planted  some  straw¬ 
berries  and  am  wondering  how  to 
control  insects  and  diseases  on  them 
by  spraying  this  Summer?  Can  you 
tell  me?  w.  m.  g. 

Strawberries  ordinarily  are  not 
sprayed,  but  occasionally  the  tar¬ 
nished  plant  bug  feeds  on  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  causes  “nubbins”,  or  mis¬ 
shapen  berries  with  seedy  ends,  to 
develop.  This  is  apt  to  occur  near 
weedy  areas,  brushy  fence  rows  or 
woodlands.  The  control  is  to  spray 
the  plants  with  DDT  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  of  the  50  per  cent  wet- 
table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  spray  is  put  on  just  before  the 
berries  bloom.  In  addition  to  cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  the  spray,  some 


Fertilizer  Can  Burn 
Bean  Seed 

If  fertilizer  is  placed  too  close  to 
bean  seed  at  planting  time,  the 
stand  of  plants  and  the  yield  of 
beans  may  be  drastically  reduced. 
The  bean  crop  was  cut  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  on  some  New  York  State 
farms  last  Summer  because  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  burn  to  seed.  According  to 
A.  R.  Hamson  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  fertilizer  is  best 
placed  three  inches  to  the  side  and 
two  inches  below  bean  seed.  So-called 
split-shoe  planters  can  be  trouble¬ 
makers  in  this  matter,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  they  place  the  fertilizer  so 
close.  On  the  other  hand,  grain  drills 
place  it  so  far  from  the  seed  that 
the  fertilizer  may  never  do  the 
plants  any  good.  Mixing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  seed  is  harmful  to 
germination  and  to  yields.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Hamson,  though,  that  at¬ 
tachments  now  available  for  both 
shoe-type  and  drill-type  planters 
place  fertilizer  where  it  best  belongs 
for  beans.  It  will  be  possible,  it  is 
expected,  to  double  the  normal  fer¬ 
tilizer  application  and  to  put  as 
much  as  800  pounds  of  8-16-16  on 
per  acre  at  planting  without  injury 
to  seed.  The  damage  caused  by 


Spray  for  Larger  Berries? 

I  have  a  few  wild  blueberry  and 
raspberry  bushes  taken  out  of  the 
woods.  Is  there  any  spray  I  can  use 
to  make  their  berries  larger?  t.  c. 

Sprays  are  not  likely  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  berries  of  wild  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blueberries  enough  to  be 
worthwhile.  If  you  want  large 
berries,  you  must  plant  large  fruited 
varieties  and  take  care  of  them 
properly.  The  named  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties  naturally  produce  large  ber¬ 
ries.  Things  that  make  large  berries 
in  addition  to  large-fruited  varieties 
are  good  water  supply,  weed  control, 
pruning,  fertility  and  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control.  g.  l.  s. 


fertilizer  burn  is  sometimes  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  work  of  the  seed  corn 
maggot  or  other  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases. 

1955  Canning  Crop 
Contracts  Are  Higher 

Western  New  York  growers  selling 
through  the  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers’  Cooperative  have  recently 
signed  contracts  for  better  prices  on 
their  1955  canning  crops  than  they 
had  in  1954.  Several  classifications 
were  boosted  $5.00  a  ton,  with  the 
top  price  at  $140  for  90-grade  peas. 
A  flat  rate  of  $95  a  ton  will  be  paid 
for  mature  peas  used  as  baby  food. 
Fringe  benefits  include  elimination 
of  the  seed-bag  charge  and  the  seed- 
harvest  clause  from  East  Pembroke 
contracts.  Also,  the  Barker  plant 
agrees  to  pay  costs  above  $5.00  per 
acre  for  spraying  and  dusting,  and 
the  Rochester  plant  will  also  pay  for 
dusting.  The  corn  contract  is  $34  per 
ton  for  whole  kernel  and  $30  for 
cream  style,  graded  husk  basis.  Seed 
is  furnished  growers  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  Tomato  prices  remain  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  This  seems 
fair  to  New  York  growers  because 
Ohio  growers  have  accepted  a  $2.00 
per  ton  reduction  this  year. 

e.  w.  G. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Eugene  Van  Gorder,  20,  of  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  named  State 
4-H  Guernsey  champion.  He  has  31 
head  of  Guernseys,  eight  descended 
from  his  first  4-H  calf.  Starting  in 
Ontario  County  4-H  work,  Eugene 
has  been  active  in  showing  at  the 
county  fairs  and  in  club  work;  now 
he  has  purchased  a  127-acre  farm 
and  is  getting  it  set  up  to  keep  a 
herd  of  55  Guernseys. 

At  the  recent  Western  New  York 
Poultry  Exposition  in  Rochester,  the 
poultry  judging  contest  was  won  by 
the  North  Rose  Central  School  team. 
High  individual  score  was  made  by 
Deo  Hulbert  of  Nunda.  In  the  egg 
grading  contest,  Perry  Central  School 
had  the  winning  team;  Robert  Cal¬ 
kins  of  Attica  was  the  top  individual. 
The  poultry  demonstration  contest 
was  taken  by  Elba  Central  School, 
with  Lynn  Benthin  and  Don  Ames 
demonstrating,  and  so  was  the  bird 
dressing  contest  in  which  Richard 
Marciniak  took  individual  honors. 


The  Golden  Glow  4-H  Club  in 
Harrington,  Me.,  has  achieved  state¬ 
wide  renown  with  its  band.  Philip 
Beal  leads  the  band  and  all  members, 
including  drum  majorette  Jacqueline 
Curtis,  are  bona  fide  4-H  Club  work¬ 
ers  with  projects  in  electric,  gar¬ 
dening,  woodworking,  canning  et  al. 
Members  of  the  band  are  Katrina 
Lawrence,  Beth  Hartford,  Michael 
and  Peter  Plummer,  Janice  Ramdell, 
Sumner,  Daniel  and  Patricia  Grant, 
Eloise  Hammond,  Christina  Mitchell 
and  Hazel  Woodworth.  Trumpets, 
saxophones,  clarinets  and  drums  and 
trombone  are  included  in  this  4-H 
musical  aggregation 

Orlando  Small  in  Farmington, 
Franklin  County,  is  leading  a  club 
of  youngsters  in  4-H  beef  projects. 
Seven  members  raised  25  animals 
last  year.  Polly  Small  had  five,  Her¬ 
bert  York  and  Bruce  and  Barry 
Richards  all  had  four,  and  Kathryn 
and  Ethel  Straw  two  each. 

Alan  Campbell,  East  Corinth,  won 
the  Maine  State  Humane  Act  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medicine  Assn.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  essay  was  the  dairy  cow. 


A  total  of  $200  in  cash  prizes  for 
safety  programs  benefitting  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  is  avail¬ 
able  to  youths  and  youth  groups  this 
year.  Any  organized  rural  youth 
group  such  as  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  Juvenile 
Granges  and  Young  Farmers  and 
Homemakers,  is  eligible.  The  prizes 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  the  judges  to 
indicate  farm  and  home  safety  ac¬ 
complishments,  such  as  group  safety 
meetings,  radio  programs,  talks  and 
demonstrations.  Suggested  list  of 
possible  individual  activities  could 
include:  conducting  surveys,  locat¬ 
ing  and  correcting  hazards,  writing 
and  having  published  news  releases, 


and  building  safety  displays.  The 
contest  may  include  work  completed 
during!  the  period  October  1,  1954, 
until  the  closing  date  of  the  contest, 
September  30,  1955.  All  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  should  be  endorsed  by  an 
adult  such  as  a  parent,  teacher  or 
group  leader.  Reports  must  be  in 
the  mail  not  later  than  October  15, 
1955  and  be  sent  to  Farm  and  Home 
Contest  and  Awards  Committee, 
Perley  I.  Fitts,  chairman,  State 
House,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Two  dairy  scholarships  were  re¬ 
cently  awarded  to  Thomas  Stone  and 
Lewis  Pomeroy  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
for  study  at  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture.  Thomas  and  Lewis 
are  neighbors  and  were  members  of 
the  local  4-H  dairy  club  under  the 
leadership  of  Floyd  Bull.  Thomas 
built  up  a  herd  of  15  Jerseys  and 
Lewis  six  Guernseys.  They  placed 
first  and  second  in  the  1953  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Green  Pastures  essay  con¬ 
test. 

A  4-H  Foundation  for  Massachu-  j 
setts  had  work  begun  on  it  recently  ! 
when  a  special  meeting  was  held  at 
Boston.  The  purpose  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  to  promote  and  finance 
scholarships  and  4-H  activities  not 
possible  under  existing  state  and 
federal  funds  and  regulations.  Har¬ 
ley  Leland,  Amherst,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  temporary  chairman. 

Joseph  McDaniel,  Jr.  Taunton,  is 
the  16th  Massachusetts  youth  named 
to  the  National  4-H  Foundation  ex¬ 
change  program.  A  4-H  Club  mem-  j 
ber  for  10  years,  Joseph  is  chiefly  j 
interested  in  dairy  and  animal  j 
husbandry. 

Ability  to  handle  four  classes  of 
livestock  in  the  show,  ring  —  sheep, 
horses,  beef  and  swine  —  in  addition 
to  fitting  and  training  one  animal, 
brought  premier  showman  and  re¬ 
serve  honors  to  James  Clapp  of 
Leeds  and  Ralph  Hastings  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  at  the  recent  Little 
International  Livestock  Show  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst. 


Connecticut  winners  recently 
awarded  prizes  in  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  contest  were 
Kathleen  Daley  of  Willinton  and 
Robert  McClatchey  of  Vernon.  State 
winners  in  the  NJVGA  soil  fertility 
essay  contest  were  Miss  Daley  and 
John  Hibbert,  Jr.  of  East  Hartford. 
The  winner  of  the  State  award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  was  Allan  Rychling 
of  Hebron.  County  winners  were: 
Tolland  County,  Allan  Rychling  and 
James  Kalber  of  Coventry;  Wind¬ 
ham,  Wilfred  LaMothe  of  Plainfield; 
New  Haven,  Nick  Casertano  of 
Cheshire;  Middlesex,  Paul  Zwitski  of 
Deep  River;  Hartford,  Lynn  Simpson 
of  Bristol,  and  Litchfield,  Ethan 
Walker  of  Thomaston.  b. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  work  and  self-discipline,  as  well  as  animal  know-how,  to 
properly  fit  and  show  an  animal  at  any  of  the  state  and  county  fairs. 
Eleanor  Huntington  (15),  Amherst,  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H.,  is  shown 
holding  her  Ayrshire  heifer  that  was  grand  champion  of  its  breed  in  the 


"This  is  the  way  to  store  hay/'  says  Erwin 
Seberry  of  Belmont,  New  York,  "with  the 
Quonset  clear-span  we  can  stack  bales  all 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  barn." 


"The  Quonset  helps  us  streamline  our  hay¬ 
ing  operations,"  says  Lloyd  Yost,  Bernville, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Yost  has  two  Quonsets — • 
this  40  x  80  barn  and  a  24  x  60  used  for  the 
storage  of  farm  machinery. 


AND  LABOR  with  a 
modern  QUONSET® 


HAY  DRYING  and  STORAGE  BARN 


There’s  more  money  in  hay  that’s  handled  the  right  way.  With  a 
Quonset  hay  drying,  storage,  and  self-feeding  barn  you  can  cut  your 
hay  early — get  hay  that  retains  more  of  the  protein  and  carotins, 
is  more  digestible,  and  your  cows  will  eat  more  of  it.  You  dry  your 
hay  in  your  Quonset  with  less  leaf  shattering,  bleaching  and  leach¬ 
ing  from  rain  or  dew.  You  feed  your  hay  in  your  Quonset  through 
self-feeding  movable  mangers  and  the  cows  eat  their  way  into  shelter 
— cut  labor  to  a  minimum.  Your  haying  operations  will  be  less 
dependent  on  the  weather.  You  reduce  the  fire  hazard  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  when  you  dry  and  store  your  hay  in  a  Quonset. 
And  the  higher  quality  hay  you  get  will  let  you  cut  your  grain  ration 
as  much  as  50%  with  no  drop  in  milk  production — give  cheaper 
beef  gains  too.  You  can  put  your  hay  up  in  bales,  chopped  or  long, 
dry  and  self-feed  it  satisfactorily  in  a  Quonset. 

See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  about  a  money-making  Quonset  for 
hay  drying,  storage  and  self-feeding. 

Quonset  buildings  are  easily  financed  through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


"You  can't  beat  a  Quonset  for  hay  storage," 
says  Charles  Wilson,  of  Holly,  New  York. 
Mr.  Wilson  gets  3,400  bales  under  cover  in 
his  40  x  40  Quonset  barn. 


"We  get  6,000  bales  in  here,"  says  Lloyd 
Wolf  of  Denver,  Pennsylvania,  about  his  32  x 
60  two-story  Quonset  dairy  barn.  "There's 
a  lot  of  usable  space  in  our  Quonset." 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Division, 


Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City  or  County. 


_ State. 
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Today’s  safest, 


best  all-round 


MITE  KILLER 


for 
better  kill 
cleaner  fruit 
better  yields 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite®,  the  best  and  best-known  mite 
killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite,  Two- 
Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite  is  easily 
applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 


NAUGATUCK 

NX 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Co m  panq 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Aianap,  Duraset. 


easier  with  new 
PARAGON  Power  Sprayer 


One  man  with  this  compact 
12 -gal.  Paragon  can  effectively 
spray  insecticides,  weed  killers,  dis¬ 
infectants,  whitewash,  water  type 
sprays,  silicone  type  waterproofing 
solutions.  Latest  type  spray  gun 
produces  mist  for  wide  coverage,  or 
stream  25  feet  high.  Pump  delivers  up  to 
1 gals,  a  minute.  Low 
priced.  Trouble-free.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  on  power 
and  hand  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


CORD  or  LEATHER  SOLES  .  .  .  . 

Both  have  soft,  comfortable  black  ELK  upper; 
grain  leather  insole;  steel  shank;  gen.  Goodyear 
welt.  Whole  and  half  sizes,  6  thru  12;  all  wide 
widths.  Black  only.  If  you  want  CORO  sole, 
order  No.  300;  if  you  prefer  LEATHER  sole, 
order  No.  345.  Add  35c  postage  per  pr.  East  of 
Mississippi;  add  50c  pr.  West  of  Mississippi. 
Many  other  styles  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for 
catalog  today. 

REALEATHER  SHOE  COMPANY 

26  Berwick  Street,  Worcester  14,  Mass. 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
54.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Handling  Cherries  in  Water 


The  production  of  red  cherries  has 
been  increasing  steadily  for  many 
years  and  there  are  indications  that 
this  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  This 
probably  means  that  production, 
handling,  processing  and  marketing 
are  likely  to  become  increasingly 
competitive.  If  packers  are  to  sell 
the  tonnages  that  are  in  prospect  at 
prices  that  will  return  a  profit,  they 
must  put  up  a  quality  pack  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  One  of  the  steps  involved 
that  can  be  improved  is  that  of  as¬ 
sembling  and  transporting  the  fruit 
to  processing  plants. 

Methods  of  Handling 

The  method  now  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  requires  a  large  investment 
in  lugs,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  must  be  repaired  or  replaced 
annually.  Moving  the  fruit  in  lugs 
involves  much  costly  time-consum¬ 
ing  labor  and,  under  the  conditions 
that  often  exist  at  harvest  time,  low¬ 
ers  quality.  Keeping  growers  sup¬ 
plied  with  empties  presents  difficult 
problems  in  both  transportation  and 
accounting.  The  industry  needs  a 
handling  method  that  will  reduce 
costs,  relieve  congestion  and  make  it 
easier  to  maintain  good  on-the-tree 
quality. 

In  1952  Michigan  State  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  initiated  some  cooperative 
studies  they  hoped  would  solve  this 
problem.  In  that  year  approximately 
50  tons  of  fruit  were  handled  in 
water.  The  results  were  so  promis¬ 
ing  that  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  work  the  next  year  on  a  larger 
scale.  In  1953  more  than  400,000 
pounds  of  red  cherries  were  moved 
in  water  from  receiving  stations  to 
processing  plants  located  from  25  to 
250  miles  away.  At  the  receiving  sta¬ 
tion,  the  fruit  was  placed  in  tank 
ti'ucks  containing  water.  Enough 
cold  water  was  then  circulated 
through  the  load  to  bring  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fruit  down  to  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  or  below.  The  water  level 
was  then  lowered  to  a  point  just  be¬ 
low  the  top  surface  of  the  load  and 
the  truck  dispatched  to  the  process¬ 
ing  plant.  Upon  arrival  there,  the 
fruit  was  Burned  into  soak  tanks. 

The  detailed  records  that  were 
kept  showed  that:  1.  Cherries  moved 
in  water  lose  less  weight  in  transit, 
show  less  scald,  require  less  pick-out 
in  sorting  than  cherries  moved  in 
lugs.  2.  Cherries  that  are  moved  in 
water  can  be  unloaded  more  rapidly 
and  with  less  labor  than  those  in 
lugs.  3.  The  use  of  tank  trucks  makes 
it  possible  to  effect  considerable 
savings  in  the  total  number  of  lugs 
required  to  service  growers  whose 
cherries  are  moved  in  tanks. 

The  results  of  the  1953  work  were 
so  significant  that  it  was  felt  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  move  the 
fruit  from  the  picker’s  pail  into 
tanks.  This  would  mean  that  the  fruit 
would  be  cooled  more  quickly  and 
lugs  eliminated  entirely. 

In  the  1954  season,  152  tons  of 
cherries  were  moved  from  the  Floyd 


B.  Cargill  orchard  at  Hart,  Michigan, 
to  the  Oceana  Canning  Company  at 
Shelby  without  the  use  of  a  single 
lug.  The  cherries  were  picked  in 
pails  and  checked  in  at  a  central 
point  in  the  picking  area.  The  filled 
pails  were  then  placed  on  an  orchard 
trailer  and  moved  to  a  loading  dock 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard. 
The  cherries  were  weighed  and 
poured  onto  a  sorting  table.  The 
fruit  moved  across  this  table  into 
a  tank  truck  filled  with  cold  circu¬ 
lating  water.  When  filled,  the  tank 
truck  was  started  on  its  way  to  the 
processing  plant  and  a  second  truck 
moved  into  loading  position  at  the 
dock.  Upon  arrival  at  the  processing 
plant,  the  cherries  were  Burned  into 
holding  tanks  and  the  empty  truck 
partially  refilled  with  cold  water.  By 
the  time  the  second  truck  had  been 
filled  with  fruit,  the  first  one  was 
again  available  at  the  loading  dock. 

Benefits  to  Grower  and  Processor 

This  system  of  handling  benefits 
the  grower  in  several  ways.  The  man 
who  formerly  handled  lugs  (emp¬ 
ties)  and  the  one  who  accompanied 
the  driver  to  the  processing  plant  to 
help  unload  were  released  for  other 
work.  Rapid  cooling  helped  maintain 
on-the-tree  quality  and  the  result 
was  higher  grade.  There  were  no 
lug  problems.  The  owner  stated  that, 
while  this  had  been  his  largest  crop, 
it  was  his  easiest  harvest. 

The  processor  liked  the  method 
because  it  eliminated  scald  almost 
entirely  and  facilitated  sorting.  The 
unloading  operation  was  performed 
without  labor  cost  to  the  processor. 
Inasmuch  as  the  fruit  was  soaked  for 
a  time  at  the  loading  dock  and  dur¬ 
ing  transit,  it  could  be  processed 
more  quickly  than  fruit  brought  in 
in  lugs.  It  was  unnecessary  to  supply 
lugs.  In  this  case,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
were  eliminated;  these  would  have 
cost  from  $500  to  $700.  Not  only 
does  this  method  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  supply  lugs,  but  it  also  elim¬ 
inates  maintenance,  storage  and  lug 
management  problems. 

The  new  method  of  handling  is 
good  for  the  cherry  industry  because 
it  lowers  handling  costs  and  tends 
to  raise  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product.  Several  processors  handled 
cherries  in  water  in  1954  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  and  others  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  so  in  1955.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  system  will  come 
into  widespread  use  in  the  near 
future.  H.  P.  Gaston  and 

J.  H.  Levin 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 


H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Burpee’s  Specials  for  1955 

Left:  Hybrid  Cantaloupe,  bred  especially  for  eastern  and  midwestern  con¬ 
ditions,  ready  to  pick  in  82  days;  right,  Burpee’s  Big  Early  Hybrid  Tomato 
(62  days  after  plants  set  out),  a  new  1955  variety. 
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$»wtcaa  Sfaeaiwaf 

Model  2000  ELEVATOR 


BIG  CAPACITY,  SMOOTH  FLOW, 
GREATER  ELEVATING  RANGE 


Will  handle  1800  bales  of  hay,  1800  to  2600 
bushels  of  corn  per  hr.  Use  it,  too,  for  small 
grain,  chopped  hay,  bushel  baskets,  lumber, 
concrete  blocks  —  it's  all  in  a  day's  work  for 
the  rugged,  versatile  Model  2000. 

Full  20”  width,  148  f.p.m.  chain  speed.  Gal¬ 
vanized  steel  trough,  expandable  to  70'  with 
added  sections  and  understructure.  Many 
other  American  Standard  quality  features. 

Distributor  : 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2700  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FREE/  "Materials  Handling  on  the 


STRAWBERRIES 

for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Excellent  supply  of  dormant  straw¬ 
berry  plants — perfect  for  planting  NOW! 

Choose  from  these  most  productive 
leading  varieties. 

*  FAIRFAX  •  CATSKILL 

•  PREMIER  •  SPARKLE 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Unconditional  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied  at  any  time. 

Quality  No.  1  plants  guaranteed  to  thrive. 
Strong  roots  in  moisture-locked  package. 

PRICES 

100  Plants  $  4.00  500  Plants  $15.00 

250  Plants  S  8.00  1000  Plants  $25.00 

ALL  PRICES  POSTPAID 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
RUSH  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  R,  NEW  YORK 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Reg.  No.  548960 

Safe  Water 

on  the  farm  is  now  available  for  all  shallow  well 
water  systems.  Protect  your  Farm  and  Livestock  from 
water  borne  diseases.  Removes  sulphur  tastes  and 
odors.  Cost  $70.00.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Electric 
models  for  deep  well  pumping  systems;  swimming 
pools,  etc.  Filters,  softeners,  etc.  BOX  170 

THE  CH10RQMERGER  CO.  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZERS 

BR0, 


SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


_  SIZES  3-14  FT. 

5turdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
«o-You  Plan  Saves  over  S100  per 
mach  ine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
Mruction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi • 
,  or  *nstant shut-off  Precision  ftowcontrol 
or  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
^reading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
Jio  14  ft  Special  sizes  lor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14  000 
now  working  m48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


|SWEDESBORO  1,  N.  J. 


Weed  Control  in  fhe 
Berry  Potch 

Chemical  weed  control  has  possi¬ 
bilities  for  reducing  the  labor  costs 
of  weeding  the  strawberry  field. 
Weeding  is  the  most  expensive  oper¬ 
ation  in  growing  strawberries  and 
anything  that  can  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the.  number  of  cultivations  and 
hoeings  is  worth  looking  into. 

The  Crag  Herbicide  1  kills  germin¬ 
ating  weed  seeds  but  is  not  effective 
on  weeds  over  one-fourth-inch  in 
height.  The  herbicide  is  used  at  a 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  per 
acre  on  light  sandy  soils  and  three 
pounds  on  heavier  soils.  It  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  35-40  gallons  of  water  and 
sprayed  uniformly  over  one  acre. 
The  first  spray  is  made  three  or  four 
weeks  after  planting.  Repeat  sprays 
are  made  at.  three  or  four  weeks  in¬ 
tervals.  In  dry  weather  the  treat¬ 
ment  may  not  be  of  much  value. 
During  midsummer,  when  the  new 
runners  are  beginning  to  root,  the 
developing  roots  may  be  stunted  in 
contact  with  the  herbicide  that  is  on 
the  soil,  so  it  is  better  to  cultivate 
then  and  use  the  Crag  again  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall  to  control  chick- 
weed  and  other  winter  weeds. 

If  one  is  unlucky  enough  to  have  a 
strawberry  bed  that  has  more  grass 
than  can  be  economically  -  removed 
by  tillage,  geese  may  be  used  as 
they  do  not  eat  strawberry  plants, 
but  do  eat  grass  and  some,  but  not 
ail,  broad-leaved  weeds.  Young  geese 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  to  an  acre 
will  do  a  good  job  of  weeding  if  put 
in  when  the  weeds  are  small.  They 
need  fresh  water,  some  supplemen¬ 
tary  food  when  the  weds  are  scarce 
and  a  30-inch,  or  higher,  fence  to 
confine  them.  The  water  and  feed 
should  be  25  feet  from  the  straw¬ 
berries  to  prevent  excessive  tramp¬ 
ing  of  the  plants.  g.  l.  s. 


New  Haymaking  Ideas  —  It  was 
not  many  years  ago  that  haying 
meant  cutting  and  drying  grass  in 
the  field  and  storing  it  in  the  barn. 
Today  it  may  mean,  in  addition,  dry¬ 
ing  the  grass  in  the  barn,  or  not  dry¬ 
ing  it  at  all.  Hay-crop  silage  is  a 
term  that  yesterday’s  farm  dictionary 
did  not  publish;  it  was  self-contra¬ 
dictory.  The  New  Idea  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  has  ap¬ 
parently  seen  how  the  hay  is 
stacked  and,  in  its  new  20-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  “Making  Hay”,  it 
considers  such  topics  as  conservation, 
feed  values,  soil  fertility,  when  to 
cut,  leaves  and  color,  curing,  buck¬ 
ing,  baling,  chopping;  it  winds  up 
with  an  informative  discussion  of 
grass  silage,  preservatives,  silos  and 
self-feeding.  There  are  many  useful 
facts  and  good  ideas  in  the  booklet. 
It  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
New  Idea,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 


How  Much  —  and  When  —  to  Fer¬ 
tilize  —  One  of  the  valuable  farm 
booklets  published  recently  by  New 
Idea  Farm  Equipment  Co.  is  “How 
to  Get  the  Most  from  Your  Fertilizer 
Dollar.”  Well  illustrated,  it  provides 
many  valuable  suggestions  even  for 
those  who  believe  they  may  have  the 
last  word  in  efficiency.  It  is  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  application  guide  for  major 
field  crops  and  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  any  New  Idea  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  company  at  Cold- 
water,  Ohio. 


“Make  sure  it’s  100  per  cent  wool 
before  you  make  a  deal.” 

May  21,  1955 


Jn  howling  wind  or  driving  rain,  a  Beth¬ 
lehem  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roof  will 
really  stay  put,  really  live  up  to  its  name.  Hurri¬ 
cane  "Hazel”  convincingly  proved  that! 

Whether  in  rough  weather  or  fair,  farmers 
agree  that  Stormproof  offers  advantages  on  just 
about  every  point.  You’ll  find  the  sheets  are  light 
and  narrow  enough  for  easy  handling,  yet  the 
covering  width  of  24  in.  assures  a  fast  installation 
job.  You’ll  like  the  special  side-lap  design  that 
provides  a  self -draining,  moisture-proof  joint.  And 
those  three  cross-ribs  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet 
prevent  end-lap  siphoning  and  eliminate  buckling. 

You  can  nail  down  Stormproof  sheets  as  easily 
as  other  materials,  and  you’ll  find  that  the  nails  cut 
a  clean  hole  through  the  steel  to  minimize  leakage 
from  that  source.  Bethlehem  umbrella-type  roofing 
nails  will  give  you  extra  protection  at  the  nail  holes. 

A  generous.,  tight  coating  of  prime  Western  zinc 
shields  the  basic  steel  from  corrosion,  both  from 
the  elements  outside,  and  from  the  effects  of 
animal  fumes  inside  the  building. 

Protect  your  investment  in  stock,  harvests  and 
machinery  by  roofing  your  buildings  with  Storm¬ 
proof.  You’ll  have  the  best  roofs  under  the  sun  — 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  lowest  in  cost.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Stormproof  galvanized  steel 
next  time  you’re  in  town. 


M 

ULV 

DRAINS  .  Double  drains  carry 

off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof. 


corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Stvp/hppoof 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 
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For  pre-season  service  of  hay¬ 
ing  machinery ,  it’s  wise  to 

Begin  with  the  Baler 


Harvesting  high  quality  hay  with 
minimum  loss  of  feed  value  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  problem  of  perform¬ 
ing  all  the  operations  of  haying  at 
the  right  time,  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  have  their  greatest  feed  value. 
One  of  the  helpful  and  effective 
machines  used  in  production  of 
quality  hay  is  the  automatic  pickup 
baler.  It  is  not  especially  compli¬ 
cated  but  it  does  need  care  in 
operation  and  a  certain  amount  of 
good  maintenance. 

The  efficiency  of  baler  operation  is 
affected  by  mechanical  quality  and 
condition  of  working  parts  and  their 
timing  or  coordination.  Successful 
farmers  know  that  equipment  must 
be  ready  for  the  field  when  the 
weather  and  crops  are  right. 

A  farmei'  should  consider  mainte¬ 
nance  problems  before  they  become 
overhaul  and  repair  problems.  Any 
service  that  can  be  anticipated  be¬ 
fore  the  baler  is  needed  in  the  field 
not  only  helps  avoid  costly  field  re¬ 
pairs  but,  by  assuring  trouble-free 
field  service,  may  also  eliminate  ci'op 
losses  or  deterioration. 

Before  placing  a  new  machine  in 
the  field  for  the  first  time,  a  farmer 
should  familiarize  himself  with  its 
operation,  adjustment,  and  lubrica¬ 
tion  as  recommended  in  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  manual.  By  recognizing  when 
to  adjust  the  baler  or  to  change 
operating  procedures  for  different 
field  conditions,  he  may  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  delays  and  service  calls. 

Whether  one  uses  a  new  baler  or 
one  purchased  previously,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  following  pre¬ 


season  preparations  be  made:  1.  On 
wire-tie  balers,  check  the  condition 
of  tieing  mechanisms.  Be  sure  gears 
are  in  good  condition  and  cut-off 
knife  is  sharp.  Check  tension  on  the 
wires  and  be  sure  they  thread  cor¬ 
rectly.  2.  On  twine-tie  balers,  check 
the  knotter  mechanism.  Be  sure  the 
knife  arm  is  sharp,  that  gears  are 
operating  properly,  and  that  the  bill 
hook  is  adjusted  correctly  and  is 
free  from  nicks  and  burrs.  3.  Give 
careful  consideration  to  the  twine 
being  used  on  twine  balers.  Its  im¬ 
portance  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
Twine  of  inferior  quality  binds  or 
breaks,  causing  malfunction  often 
unjustly  blamed  on  the  baler.  Are 


you  preparing  to  use  good-quality 
twine?  Is  it  threaded  properly?  Is 
the  twine’s  tension  set  properly? 
4.  Operate  the  baler,  manually  at 
first,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
timed  properly.  The  principle  of 
baler  operation  requires  that  all 
moving  parts  coordinate  correctly. 
Any  deviation  from  proper  coordin¬ 
ation  causes  inefficiency  and  may 
damage  the  machine.  Timing  can  be 
destroyed  when  adjustments  are 
slack  or  when  the  machine  is  disas¬ 
sembled  and  reassembled  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts.  Whenever  drive 
chains  are  either  removed  or  in¬ 
stalled,  timing  must  be  checked  all 
over  again.  Be  sure  the  baler  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  coordinate  action  in  a  man¬ 
ner  as  recommended  in  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  manual.  5.  Inspect  the  knives 
on  the  plungerhead  and  bale  case; 
make  sure  they  are  sharp  and  ad¬ 
justed  properly.  6.  On  power  take-off 
balers,  check  the  height  of  hitch  and 
be  sure  the  power  shaft  is  aligned 
correctly.  Misalignment  may  cause 
binding,  wear  and  vibration.  7.  On 


engine-driven  balers,  inspect  all  en¬ 
gine  components,  particularly  spark 
plugs,  oil  filters,  carburetors,  and 
fuel  pumps.  Be  sure  that  the  engine 
is  clean  and  well  lubricated.  8.  Check 
the  tires,  drive  chains,  slip  clutches, 
and  belts.  Straighten  and  repaint 
bent  or  damaged  parts.  9.  Arrange  to 
have  on  hand  a  small  stock  of  ex¬ 
pendable  parts  such  as  pickup  teeth 
for  field  replacement  during  the 
using  season.  10.  Be  sure  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  properly  lubricated;  review 
the  lubrication  instructions  in  the 
operator’s  manual  so  that  you  will 
be  fully  familiar  with  lubrication  re¬ 
quired  at  intervals  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  11.  Review  the  safety  fea¬ 
tures  built  into  the  baler  and  re¬ 
member  to  follow  these  safety  prac¬ 
tices:  stop  all  moving  parts  before 
servicing  the  baler;  drive  cautiously 
in  hillside  fields;  forbid  riders  on 
balers  or  tractors;  light  the  equip¬ 
ment  when  transporting  on  public 
roads  at  night. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  farmer  will 
gain  from  pre-season  baler  prepara¬ 
tion  the  following  ways:  equipment 
will  operate  under  the  best  possible 
efficiency  in  the  field;  servicing  of 
the  baler  can  be  done  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  not  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  irritations  of  field  break¬ 
downs;  costly  emergency  service 
calls  will  be  avoided  throughout  the 
season;  and  useful  lifetime  of  the 
baler  will  be  prolonged. 

Birds  Like  Mulberries, 
Too 

Reading  the  article  relative  to 
birds  helping  themselves  to  cherries 
recalled  to  my  mind  what  my  smart 
mother-in-law  used  to  do  on  her 
place  to  keep  birds  off  cherry  trees. 
Every  now  and  then  through  the 
cherry  planting  she  put  a  mulberry 
tree.  The  birds  seemed  to  prefer  red 
berries  from  these  and  left  the  fruit 
of  the  cherry  tree  alone.  n.  c.  h. 


It  saves  time,  money,  and  human  temper  to  have  the  baler  ready  to  go  ivhen 
haying  starts.  There’s  no  sense  making  adjustments,  repairs  and  replace- 
ments  when  the  hay  waits  for  harvest.  It’s  time  to  get  fit  for  the  field. 


LENGTHS 


How  i  Turned  Wet  Land 
into  Profits . . .  with 

D  ORANGEBURG 

fr  PERFORATED  PIPE 


with  an  Allis-Chalmers  Blower 


Break  the  bottleneck  of  silo 
filling! 

Three  features  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Blower  give  you  great¬ 
er  capacity  with  less  power  re¬ 
quired:  1.  Wide-blade  blower 
fan;  2.  Big  nine-inch  pipe;  3. 
Long,  easy-lift  conveyor  hopper. 


percent  greater  capacity  than 
seven-inch  pipe. 

Long,  low  hopper  with  rubber¬ 
ized  conveyor  belt  accommodates 
wide  truck  beds  or  low-wheeled 
wagons.  Unload  from  either  side. 
Same  hopper  handles  grain  with 
equal  speed  and  efficiency. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Blower  fan 
has  six  wide,  curved  blades  that 
blow  and  throw  the  material  up 
the  pipe.  Cupped  blades  reduce 
friction,  avoid  wedging,  prevent 
backlash,  save  power. 

Nine-inch  blower  pipe  gives  65 


Additional  features:  easy-lift, 
hinged  hopper;  wagon  unloading 
attachment  (optional  equip¬ 
ment)  ;  air-tired  transport  wheels. 
See  it  at  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s  —  a  blower  that  keeps 
your  harvest  on  time. 
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Plan  for  Apple  Storage 

Have  you  a  simple  plan  for  an 
apple  storage  for  about  2,500  bushels 
of  apples — just  the  storage,  no  sort¬ 
ing  or  grading  room,  as  we  could  use 
our  sales  room  (roadside  stand)  for 
that  purpose?  We  thought  to  build 
in  back  of  stand  and  attach  to  it,  or 
available  to  it,  by  covered  platform. 
All  we  need  are  directions  for  foot¬ 
ings  and  wall  and  roof  construction 
for  a  rectangular  or  square  refriger¬ 
ator  room  for  holding  apples  and 
peaches  for  short  periods,  say  a 
month  or  two. 

Any  information  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  We  are  old  readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  think  a  lot 
of  it.  w.  s. 

A  structure  about  20x30  with  a  10- 
foot  ceiling  would  be  adequate  for 
2,500  bushels  of  apples.  The  footings 
should  extend  below  the  frost  line. 
Make  a  footing  16  inches  wide  and 
10  inches  thick  using  a  1-2-4  mix — 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  stone.  A  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  will  require  six  sacks 
of  cement,  half  a  yard  of  sand  and 
one  yard  of  stone.  Build  up  the  foun¬ 
dation  from  the  footing  to  grade 
level  with  cinder  blocks.  A  good 
mortar  can  be  easily  made  with  a 
patented  mortar  mix  with  two  parts 
building  sand  added. 

Construct  the  walls  with  2x4  stud¬ 
ding  spaced  16  inches  center  to  cen¬ 
ter;  enclose  both  sides  of  the  stud 
spaces  with  aluminum  foil  building 
paper.  On  the  outside  apply  1x6  T&G 
roofers  and  a  wood  siding  such  as 
novelty  siding.  Use  a  building  paper, 
such  as  asphalt  felt  (15-lb.)  be¬ 
tween  the  T&G  sheathing  and  the 
siding.  Inside,  apply  T&G  sheathing 
to  the  studding.  Cover  with  alumin¬ 
um  foil  building  paper.  Over  the 
paper  nail  1x2  furring  vertically 
spaced  16  inches  center  to  center,  in 
line  with  the  studding.  Enclose  the 
space  between  the  furring  strips 
with  aluminum  foil  paper.  Cover  the 
paper  with  3/4-inch  insulating  sheath¬ 
ing  board.  A  wall  built  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  the  equivalent  of  three  inches 
of  cork  in  insulating  value. 

The  ceiling  is  lined  with  T&G 


roofers.  Before  nailing  on  the  x'oof- 
ers  to  the  ceiling  joists,  apply  15-lb. 
asphalt  felt,  lapping  at  least  two 
inches  at  the  joints.  Place  four 
inches  of  glass  wool  or  other  similar 
insulating  material  between  the  ceil¬ 
ing  joists 

For  a  gable  roof,  if  the  building  is 
no  more  than  20  feet  wide,  use  2x4 
rafters  spaced  16  inches  center  to 
center,  pitched  6-inch  rise  per  foot 
run.  Over  T&G  roofers  use  30-lb. 
asphalt  felt  and  asphalt  strip 
shingles. 


Building  a  Cistern 

My  spring  has  gone  dry  and  I’m 
going  to  have  to  build  a  cistern  for 
water  this  Summer.  I  don’t  know 
how  to  start  one,  or  how  big  to  build 
one.  I  need  one  for  a  five-room  house. 
I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  furnish  me.  w.  f. 

The  following  methods  for  build¬ 
ing  a  cistern  have  proved  successful: 

If  you  build  it  in  the  basement, 
pick  a  corner  where  you  can  use  the 
basement  walls  for  two  sides.  If  the 
foundation  is  of  concrete  or  cinder 
blocks,  they  may  be  waterproofed 
with  two  coats  of  a  good  water 
cement  compound.  If  the  walls  are 
field  stone,  face  them  with  four-inch 
concrete  blocks.  The  mortar  is  made 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  one 
part  hydrated  lime  and  three  parts 
building  sand.  The  space  between 
the  four-inch  blocks  facing  and  the 
foundation  wall  should  be  well  filled 
with  mortar  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water. 

For  the  other  two  walls  of  the 
cistern,  lay  up  10-inch  concrete 
blocks  reinforced  with  a  truss-type 
reinforcing  designed  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  masonry  unit  construction.  If 
built  outside  in  the  ground,  omit  the 
reinforcing.  A  cistern  6x6x6  feet  will 
hold  about  1,600  gallons  of  water. 
For  all  domestic  purposes  you  will 
use  about  50  gallons  per  person  per 
day. 

All  concrete  blockwork  must  be 
waterproofed  with  two  coats  of  water 
cement  compound.  The  floor  is  con¬ 
structed  of  1-2-4  concrete,  the  sur¬ 


face  dished  so  that  the  cistern  may 
be  completely  pumped  out  for  clean¬ 
ing. 

The  cistern  should  be  covered  with 
a  tightly  sealed  cover  to  keep  out 
dust  and  vermin.  To  improve  the 
purity  of  the  water,  run  itr  through 
a  filter  before  it  discharges  into  the 
cistern.  A  serviceable  filter  may  be 
made  of  hard-burned  bricks  filled 
with  a  12-inch  layer  of  crushed  stone, 
a  six-inch  layer  of  charcoal,  broken 
to  pellet  size,  and  a  12-inch  layer  of 
sand.  The  filter  ought  to  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  at  least  12  cu.  ft.  (two  feet 
by  two  feet  by  three  feet  deep — in¬ 
side  dimensions). 

Paint  for  Asbestos 

My  problem  is  this:  the  asbestos 
shingles  on  the  house  have  been  on 
about  10  years  and  have  a  soft 
finish  which  I  can  dig  or  scratch  off 
with  my  fingernail.  I  would  like  to 
paint  them.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  on  what  kind  of  paint 
to  use?  a.  c. 

A  rubber-base  paint  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  painting  asbestos-cement 
shingles  (sidewall).  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
damp  surfaces.  Linseed  oil  paints  re¬ 
quire  a  thoroughly  dry  surface 
which  may  be  difficult  to  achieve 
with  asbestos-cement  shingles  at  the 
time  it  is  convenient  for  you  to 
paint. 

Be  sure  the  surface  is  free  of  any 
loose  dirt  or  foreign  matter.  The  first 
coat  usually  requires  thinning.  Use 
only  the  thinner  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer.  Some  paint  thin- 
ners  do  not  mix  properly  with  rub¬ 
ber-base  paints. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  back-brushing 
or  working  the  paint.  Flow  on  as  you 
would  enamel  with  a  minimum  of 
brushing.  This  kind  of  paint  “sets” 
quickly  so  avoid  painting  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 

Rubber-base  paint  should  not  be 
applied  over  oil  paint.  You  would 
probably  have  better  success  if  you 
spray  it  on. 


Aluminum  for  Roofing 

Please  let  me  know  whether  you 
think  rolled  aluminum  I'oofing,  to 
be  used  on  a  sun  parlor,  would  wear 
as  good  as  asphalt  shingle  roofing? 
I  know  you  have  helped  many 
people  out  with  such  very  good  ad¬ 
vice  that  I  am  taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  you  for  it  and  know 


that  whatever  you  tell  me  I  can  re¬ 
ly  on.  MRS.  N.  R.  M. 

Aluminum  roofing  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  material.  As  with  all  metals, 
however,  it  is  subject  to  galvanic 
deterioration  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  It  must  be  fastened  with 
aluminum  nails  and  kept  out  of  con¬ 
tact  with  other  kinds  of  metals,  such 
as  valley  flashings  and  the  like. 

The  V-crimp  type  of  sheet  makes 
the  best  appearing  job.  It  is  fastened 
with  a  special  nail  equipped  with  the 
weather-proof  washers.  Cover  the 
roof  boards  with  a  layer  of  30  lb. 
asphalt  saturated  felt  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  aluminum. 

Bituminous  Cement 

What  is  bituminous  cement? 

New  Jersey  n.  o’c. 

Bituminous  paints  are  for  the 
most  part  used  for  waterproofing 
coatings;  they  have  an  asphalt  base. 
There  is  also  an  asphalt-aluminum 
combination  that  is  used  for  coating 
various  roofings — rolled  roofing,  tin, 
weathered  galvanized  roofing  and 
similar  materials.  Bituminous  paints 
containing  gilsonite  are  a  good  pro¬ 
duct  because  gilsonite  is  an  asphalt 
of  greater  purity. 


Freddie  thought  it  a  foolish  law 
To  have  a  guard  on  his  buzz  saw. 
So  out  he  went  and  removed  the  band l 
Boy,  can  he  chop  wood  with  just  one 
hand!  Page  St.  Ives 


We  stand  by  with  power 


Whenever  you  flick  on  a  light  switch,  you  have  at  your  com¬ 
mand  ninety  inter-connected  Niagara  Mohawk  electric  gen¬ 
erating  stations  that  span  the  state  to  give  you  instant  service. 
Did  you  know  you  can  light  your  home  for  days  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  light  bulb.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation. 


When  an  afternoon  storm  darkens  your  Upstate  area,  thousands 
(maybe  millions)  of  lights  are  turned  on  early.  Then  it’s  the 
job  of  this  Niagara  Mohawk  operator  to  send  enough  electricity 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand.  He  might  be  at  a  generating  station 
miles  away,  but  the  power  comes  through — steady  and  plentiful. 


MOHAWK  electricity  is  your  biggest  bargain  ! 


NIAGARA 


to  brighten  your  cloudy  days 


May  21,  1955 
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STOP  CESSPOOL  OVERFLOW 
CLEAN  OUT  SEPTIC  TANK 

ALMOST  FOREVER! 


Non-Acid!  Non-Caustic!  Absolutely  Non-Corrosive  to  Metal I 

CESS-KLEEN  is  the  most  amazing  lasting-action 
chemical  cleaner  ever  developed,  for  cleaning  cess¬ 
pools,  septic  tanks  and  clogged-up  drains.  Just  one 
application  lasts  virtually  indefinitely!  It  cannot  harm 
plumbing  or  stain  porcelain  or  tile!  It  is  absolutely 
non-corrosive  to  all  metals.  It  is  harmless  on  skin 
contact.  Y ou  can  use  it  yourself  in  exactly  1 0  seconds ! 


QT.  SIZE 


ONLY 


$3 


98 

ppd. 


Enough  for  8 -ft. 
deep  pool! 


All  You  Have  to  Do  Is  Pour  It  Down  the  Drain  Once! 


ONE  APPLICATION  PERFORMS  8  CLEAN-UP  MIRACLES 


1.  Eliminates  solids  with  instant 
bacteria  action. 

2.  Strips  grease  and  grime  from 
cesspool  walls. 

3.  Eliminates  grease  trap 
clogging. 

4.  Allows  water  to  penetrate  into 
ground,  stops  cesspool  overflow. 


5.  Unclogs  household  drains  in 
seconds. 

6.  Ends  all  bad  odors. 

7.  Aids  plant  growth  around 
cesspool. 

8.  Saves  you  many  dollars  in 
professional  cleaning  bills. 


COMPLETE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


Used  with  thrillingly  successful  results  by  thousands  of  home  owners  — 
and  institutions,  industries,  schools,  municipal  governments!  Tested  and 
approved  by  the  nationally  famous  Edel  Chemical  Labs.  Try  it  yourself.  If 
not  completely  satisfied,  just  return  unused  portion  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  in  full!  That  is  our  absolute,  iron-clad  guarantee! 


Wax  Sdklitvf  S««<Unwiv.  live. 

538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONE  ORDERS:  ELdorado  5-5620 

, - - MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! - 1 

|  Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I  Yesl  I  want  immediate,  long-lasting  relief  from  cesspool  overflow  and  clogged  I 
•  up  drains!  Send  me  Cess-Kleen  at  once  with  full  money-back  guarantee,  as  follows:  J 

I  _ Qt.(s)  Cess-Kleen  (Enough  for  8'  pool)  @  $3.98  ppd.  $ .  * 

I  enclose  cash  □,  check  □,  money  order  □. 

I  Name .  I 

I  Address .  • 

H  City  . Zone . State .  I 

> - - 1 


Authentic!  Imported  Swiss  Army  Type  Knife 


10  -  in  - 1 

FINEST  SOLI  NGEN  STEEL 
FAMOUS  KORIUM  BRAND 


$3-95 


saw 
file 

scissors 
jackknife 
screw  driver 


awl 

corkscrew 
can  opener 
small  knife 
bottle  opener 


The  most  famous  utility  knife  in  the 
world  at  a  greatly  reduced  price!  The 
Swiss  Army  Knife  is  recognized  by 
sportsmen,  hobbyists  to  be  the  most 
compact  multi-purpose  tool  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  This  newest  Korium  version  is 
imported  from  West  Germany  and  is 
made  of  the  finest  SOLI  NGEN  STEEL! 
Knife  fits  into  a  corner  of  your  pocket 
or  can  be  worn  on  belt.  Each  of  the  10 
separate  tools  is  easy  to  open,  easy  to 
use— no  jamming  or  slipping!  Replaces 
that  multitude  of  tools  &  gadgets  you 
can  never  “find”  when  you  need  ’em. 
Strong  Solingen  Steel  assures  long  wear 
even  with  roughest  use.  Ideal  gift  for 
hunters,  fishermen,  electricians,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  hobbyists.  Sent  on  full  5-day 
money  back  guarantee.  Use  the  handy 
coupon — but  mail  it  TODAY — the  import 
supply  is  limited!  Send  3.95  check,  cash 
or  m.  o.  for  prompt  tax  and  postpa’  ft 
delivery.  C.  O.  D.s  plus  fees.  Send  the 
coupon  NOW!  _ 


|  THORESEN’S 

>  Dept.  185-E-88 

j  352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  me  a  Swiss  Army  Type  Knife 
J  at  3  95  on  5-day  money  back  home 
I  trial.  If  not  satisfied — for  ANY  reason 
I  — you  are  to  make  a  full  refund  at  3.95. 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Send  prepaid. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  postage. 

I 

|  Name  . 

I 

|  Address  . 

I 

|  City .  State . 

I  — - 


It’s  Your  Town 


(Continued  from  Page  339) 

will  be  less  of  it  and  less  economic 
stress  if  you  and  your  town  study 
the  problem  and  prepare  to  act.  In 
some  instances,  towns  and  even 
cities  will  find  that  thruways  detract 
from  their  present  economy;  traffic 
will  flow  past  and  not  through  the 
community.  This  will  mean  a  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  the  civic  problem, 
an  adaption  to  change,  the  use  of  in¬ 
genuity  to  promote  community  wel¬ 
fare  anew. 

Importance  of  Thruway 
Interchanges 

When  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  was  built,  its  New  Jersey 
approach  was  nothing  but  bare 
fields.  Today  it  has  so  many  high¬ 
ways  spewing  out  from  it  that  the 
route  numbers  make  a  column  of 
figures  so  long  one  can  barely  read 
them  in  time  to  make  the  turn  he 
wants.  Wherever  a  thruway  has  an 
interchange,  there  will  be  a  smaller 
edition  of  this  problem;  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  it  will  be  a  traffic 
bridge.  Communities  around  these 
entrance-exit  areas  will  grow  out  of 
proportion  to  their  past  development. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  they 
double  their  population  in  the  next 
five  years.  Towns  will  find  they  are 
suburbs  to  cities  '60  miles  away.  If 
your  town  is  in  a  location  like  this, 
now  is  the  time  to  find  out  if  it  is 
better  suited  to  wealthy  real  estate 
development,  to  sizeable  industrial 
development,  or  to  both.  In  resort 
areas,  residents  should  find  out  if 
their  best  financial  interests  will  be 
gained  by  strengthening  rather  than 
altering  the  present  tenor  of  their 
town’s  ways. 

Thruways  will  not  permit  direct 
access  to  business  along  their  curbs; 
they  are  designed  for  speedy  through 
traffic.  In  New  York  State,  without 
specific  permission  from  the  Thru¬ 
way  Authority,  no  advertising  de¬ 
vices  can  be  erected  within  500  feet 
of  the  pavement  edge.  Roads  will  be 
provided  for  local  use,  and  important 
business  sites  may  lie  along  these  if 
they  are  near  thruway  interchanges. 
Business  dependent  upon  trucking 
will  find  them  particularly  inviting. 
Towns  will  have  special  problems 
due  to  terrain,  location  of  railroads, 
and  sources  of  water.  Groups  of 
towns  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
exchange  ideas  and  discuss  desires 
and  purposes.  A  town  situated  better 
as  a  residential  community  can  house 
workers  of  a  neighboring  town  whose 
water  supply,  railroad  sites,  and 
proximity  to  the  thruway  make  it 
desirable  for  industrial  development. 
Just  as  protecting  your  real  estate 
investment  leads  to  protecting  your 
town,  so  zoning  your  community 
leads  to  regional  planning  for  the 
best  development  of  an  area. 

If  offered  $50,000  for  a  field,  most 
farmers  would  sell  it  at  once.  The 
industry  buying  it,  however,  might 


consider  it  a  bargain  purchase.  Just 
as  the  city  man  probably  cannot  milk 
a  cow,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
know  the  value  of  a  factory  site. 
Where  the  New  York  Thruway  is 
not  complete,  rural  communities 
have  only  a  year  in  which  to  work 
out  their  protection.  Factory  sites 
may  be  bought  well  ahead  of  the 
completion  of  the  thruway. 

How  to  Protect  One’s  Property 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
tecting  your  property: 

First.  The  interested  people  in 
your  town  should  get  together  and 
form  an  association  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  town  government.  If  you 
can,  elect  a  governing  board  com¬ 
prised  of  an  experienced  farmer,  a 
real  estate  or  insurance  agent,  a 
teacher,  minister  and  merchant. 

Second.  Find  out  the  type  of 
zoning  that  the  individual  property 
owners  in  your  town  are  interested 
in,  i.  e.,  farm,  residential,  business, 
or  industrial  land. 

Third.  Make  a  rough  chart  of 
your  main  road  intersections  and  the 
location  of  the  nearest  thruway 
interchange,  so  you  can  demonstrate 
problems  during  discussion. 

Fourth.  When  your  town  asso¬ 
ciation  has  formed  a  core  of  20 
genuinely  interested  people  who 
represent  a  non-partisan  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  your  town,  write  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  of  the  State  for 
material  on  zoning.  Upon  request,  a 
representative  of  the  Department 
will  speak  to  your  association.  If 
you  do  not  ask  for  help  in  New  York 
State  its  Commerce  Department  can¬ 
not  help  you. 

Fifth.  Have  your  town  associa¬ 
tion  send  groups  of  members  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  material  from  the  commerce 
department  to  all  the  families  in 
your  community.  If  the  material  in¬ 
cludes  “Economic  Effects  of  New 
York  Thruway,”  obtainable  free  of 
charge  from  the  Thruway  Authority, 
P.  0.  Box  189,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.,  you 
will  find  the  presentation  of  your 
town’s  problem  much  easier. 

Sixth.  To  avoid  bitter  fights  and 
recriminations,  remember  to  keep 
perspective  about  your  fellowmen. 
In  every  small  town  there  are  a  few 
oldtimers  who  believe  the  town  is 
theirs.  Your  family  may  have  arrived 
in  this  country  first,  but  they  came 
to  the  town  first  and  they  intend  to 
keep  the  town  as  they  found  it.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  “second-class” 
townsfolk  comprised  of  new  arrivals 
and  summer  people  who  cannot  vote 
their  wishes  about  zoning.  Where 
possible,  these  people  would  do  well 
to  transfer  voting  residences  to  their 
new  homes  right  away. 

Seventh.  Encourage  people  to 
attend  your  meetings.  The  town 
board  will  be  reluctant  to  go  ahead 
on  zoning  unless  it  sees  active  sup¬ 
port  shown  by  attendance.  If  attend¬ 
ing  every  meeting  meant  $1,000  in 
your  pocket,  you  would  get  there  fast 


Here  are  the  10  New  York  State  4-H  dairy  achievement  winners  who  recent¬ 
ly  visited  Ralston  Purina  farms  and  laboratories  at  St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  herd  building  and  other  4-H  accomplishments.  Left  to  right  in 
bottom  row  are:  William  Schuldt,  Ninevah;  Joseph  Osborn,  Jr.,  Warwick; 
Kenneth  Fox,  Fonda;  Raymond  Tarbell,  North  Bangor;  and  Richard  Ha- 
becker,  Pittgford.  Top  row:  H.  A.  Willman,  N.  Y.  4-H  livestock  specialist, 
Ithaca;  Thomas  Baldwin,  Treadwell;  Donald  Pells,  Hillsdale;  Eugene 
Johannes,  Belmont;  John  Kinyon,  Marietta;  Donald  Butler,  Perry;  and 
William  Danforth,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  founded  Purina  Mills  60  years  ago. 
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REMOVE  BARK 
the  Easy  Way 


USE 

ATLAS  "D” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Dye  and 

Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp- 
wood  companies. 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
J  jj  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood- 

I  gswjiLSVfc  HI  chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

$  ij  teirs$i.75 

REPLAimNO  :{ 

|l  7T-TTJTZ  »  (’  Pint)  enough  •«  (|(| 

for  2  bushels  seed  l-UU 

11,  “  '  il:  (i/2  pint)  enough  pa 


IPWBbII  1  for  1  bushel  seed  M 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


dead.but  what 
is  that  stuff/’ 


•tocv 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 

AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-525,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Wax  Wrapped  and  Guaranteed  Fully  Postpaid:  Bunch 
Porto  Rico-New  Red  Yam  1 00-$l  .75 ;  200-$2.50;  500- 
S4.50;  I000-$7.00.  Gold  Rush,  Golden  Nancy  Hall, 
Pink  Portorican,  1 00 -$ 1 .75 :  200-S2.00;  500-S3.25; 

1 000-$4.75.  HIGH  YIELD  PLANT  COMPANY 

mckenzie,  Tennessee 

May  21,  1855 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Wanted!  High  Quality  Hay 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Maleic  Hydrazide  —  A  New 

Growth  Regulator 
By  Loren  D.  Tukey 

•  Feeding  Farm  Crops  Through 

the  Leaves 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Livestock  in  the  South 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Fly  Control  on  the  Farm 
By  Rudolph  O.  Strong 

•  Soil  Alive!  Are  We  Killing 

It? 

By  Ordway  Starnes 

•  Home  -  Grown  Turkeys  for 

Sale 

By  Charles  L.  Stratton 

enough.  It  may  well  mean  more  than 
that. 

In  New  York  State,  second-class 
towns  like  Canaan  are  zoned  by  the 
town  board  with  the  help  of  a  zoning 
commission  appointed  by  it.  A  public 
hearing  is  first  held  at  which  “parties 
in  interest  and  citizens  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.” 

Good,  clean,  desirable  industries 
approach  a  zoned  town  sure  of  their 
reception  when  they  lay  their  blue¬ 
prints  on  the  table.  It  is  the  dirty, 
smelly,  undesirable  industries  that 
rush  to  towns  suddenly  placed  in  a 
strategic  business  spot  by  thruways 
and  take  advantage  of  the  farmer 
and  townspeople.  They  have  never 
had  the  experience  to  know  that  a 
zoned  town  gives  them  choice  in 
their  town’s  homes’,  farms’,  and 
families’  future  development. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  in 
the  country  that  if  a  town  is  zoned 
business  will  be  killed.  Mistakenly, 
the  words  “zoning”  and  “residential” 
have  come  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
A  farming  community  does  not  zone 
against  cOws,  pigs,  dogs  and  chick¬ 
ens.  That  is  city  zoning  and  it  is  only 
justified  when  the  financial  return 
from  the  land  as  a  base  for  business 
building  warrants  it.  Ignorance  of 
the  subject  is  the  only  reason  for 
being  against  locally  conceived 
zoning;,  in  the  chorus  of  protest  that 
your  association  may  encounter,  this 
is  worth  remembering. 

Zoning  does  not  keep  industry  out. 
Zoning  gives  a  town  choice  and  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  The  new  thruways 
hurt  towns  that  they  by-pass,  but 
they  will  help  many  more.  They  will 
help  them  in  the  proportion  to  which 
people  are  willing  to  study  and  work 
to  find  out  what  their  towns,  farms 
and  homes  are  worth  to  themselves 
and  the  world.  The  social-economic 
changes  which  follow  the  thruways 
will  be  as  relentless  as  the  effects  of 
eminent  domain.  Intelligent  zoning 
cannot  prevent  them,  but  it  can  help 
to  protect  towns  and  individual 
people  from  extreme  hardship. 


A.  M.  Wettach 

A  corkscrew-shaped  wire  hung  from 
regular  electric  fence  insulators 
speeds  up  the  work  of  stringing  and 
taking  down  temporary  electric 
fencing. 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre  invest* 
ment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field 
results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect 
with  Aramite— the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
..residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Companq 

Naugatuck.  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


THAT  GIVE  YOU 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY ! 

Only  on  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester  will  you 
find  the  famous  finger  feed  roll  that  handles 
all  types  of  forage  faster  and  more  smoothly. 
Working  in  and  out  of  the  rotating  drum, 
the  long  steel  fingers  pull  the  material  into 
the  throat,  then  draw  back  out  of  the  way 
as  the  regular  feed  rolls  take  hold. 

Only  Papec  offers  new  “Quick-Couple”  for 
attachments,  a  Heavier  Cutting  Wheel,  Better 
Knives,  Bigger  Tires,  Patented  Silage  Shelf. 
Yet  with  all  these  features  Papec  Forage 
Harvesters  cost  less  fully  equipped  than  any 
other  comparable  make !  Full  information 
from  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Company, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Strength  Out  of  Adversity 

AS  was  anticipated  because  of  much  lower 
prices  paid  to  producers  of  milk  and 
well  sustained  prices  paid  by  consumers,  the 
two  major  milk  companies  enjoyed  unprece¬ 
dentedly  profitable  operations  during  1954. 
Their  annual  reports,  just  recently  released, 
furnish  ample  statistics  to  prove  the  point 
conclusively. 

In  the  case  of  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  for  example,  while  dollar  sales 
were  slightly  lower  —  $1,210,328,000  as 
against  $1,232,126,000  —  net  profit,  after  taxes 
and  depreciation,  was  the  highest  in  the 
company’s  history  —  $37,393,012.  Total  profit, 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  amounted  to 
$112,508,012,  as  against  $116,108,169  in  1953. 

Borden’s  dollar  sales  were  also  slightly  be¬ 
low  those  of  the  previous  year  —  $776,838,791. 
But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  National  Dairy, 
Borden  was  able  to  establish  an  all-time  high 
in  profit,  on  less  sales  —  $22,724,336.  Profit, 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  amounted  to 
$68,014,566,  compared  to  $65,501,155  in  1953. 

The  net  profit  of  these  two  companies  for 
the  past  three  years,  after  taxes  ( $52,333,000 
for  National  Dairy  and  $31,529,000  [estimated 
in  absence  of  usual  information]  for  Borden) 
and  depreciation  ( $22,782,000  for  National 
Dairy  and  $13,761,179  for  Borden )  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 


1954 .  $37,393,012  $22,724,336 

1953 .  $30,837,169  $20,264,156 

1952 .  $27,799,252  $17,667,137 


The  companies’  dividend  records  were  equal¬ 
ly  impressive.  With  earnings  at  $2.77  a  share 
in  1954,  up  46  cents  a  share,  National  Dairy 
declared  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  last 
August,  paid  a  $3.05  cash  dividend  against 
$3.00  in  the  previous  year,  and  has  now  placed 
its  new  stock  on  a  $1.60  annual  dividend  basis, 
equal  to  $3.20  a  share  on  the  old  stock.  While 
Borden’s  earnings  jumped  37  cents  a  share  to 
$2.93,  it  was  not  quite  as  generous,  declaring 
only  a  10  per  cent  stock  dividend,  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $7.00  a  share  at  time  of  declara¬ 
tion.  The  $2.80  a  share  dividend  remains  the 
same. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  companies’ 
profit  and  loss  statements  are  what  the 
companies’  presidents  have  to  say  about  the 
dairy  outlook,  as  viewed  from  the  dealer’s 
angle.  Quoting  from  the  remarks  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Stewart,  National  Dairy  president,  we  find  that 

“For  National  Dairy,  1954  was  a  year  of 
change  and  of  growth.  Unit  sales  were  at  a 
new  high;  earnings  after  taxes  were  at  their 
peak,  and  our  dividends  reached  a  record 
level.  *  *  *  Despite  many  pessimistic  predic¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  1954,  the  national 
economy  proved  its  vigor  and  stability.  Con¬ 
sumer  income,  the  mainstay  of  food  sales, 
remained  high,  and  tax  relief  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  purchasing  power.  *  *  *  Our  net 
profit  rose  for  the  third  successive  year.  *  *  * 
We  look  with  confidence  to  the  year  ahead.” 

Borden  President  Montague  was  equally 
forthright ; 


“We  have  just  completed  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Company.  *  *  *  The  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  first  steps  necessary  to  re¬ 
establish  the  economy  of  the  dairy  industry 
on  a  sound  basis.  *  *  *  Prospects  for  the 
future  are  indeed  bright.” 

Dairy  farmers  can  with  good  reason  question 
the  accuracy  of  several  of  these  statements. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  national  economy 
has  proved  its  vigor  and  stability  in  connection 
with  the  producing  end  of  the  milk  business; 
nor  that  the  prospects,  at  least  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  are  indeed  bright  for  the  dairy¬ 
man. 

Fortunately,  a  great  many  farmers  realize 
they  cannot  afford  to  content  themselves  mere¬ 
ly  with  disagreement.  It  will  get  them  nowhere. 
They  appreciate  the  futility  of  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  and,  more  and  more,  are  they  coming  to 
place  greater  value  on  a  few  of  the  basic 
principles:  that  charity  begins  at  home,  that 
he  who  travels  alone  travels  fastest,  and  that 
he  who  does  not  help  himself  will  not  be 
helped  by  anyone  else  either. 

That  the  milk  dealers  —  and  middlemen 
generally  —  see  this  farm  awakening  as  the 
handwriting  on  their  wall  is  evident  from  the 
offensive  now  being  mapped  out.  They  are 
aware  of  farmers’  restiveness.  They  are  aware, 
too,  of  the  recent  Congressional  reports  on  food 
price  spreads.  And,  most  assuredly,  they  know 
all  about  their  own  mounting  profits.  So  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  public  relations  campaign  in  an  attempt 
to  take  the  edge  off  the  price  spreads  and  the 
profits.  Here  in  New  York  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Dealers  Association  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  have  together  retained  a  firm  of  ac¬ 
countants  to  prepare  data  on  production, 
handling  and  selling  costs.  This  traditionally 
congenial  little  pair  will  no  doubt  come  up  with 
some  eloquent  reasons  why  the  dealers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices,  and  why  the 
League,  more  than  any  other  dealer,  must 
continue  to  pay  the  lowest  price  of  all  to  fluid- 
approved  dairy  farmers. 

All  this  points  up  only  too  clearly  the  need 
to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  the  men 
and  the  boys.  It  is  true  that  right  now  the 
darkness  is  on  the  side  of  producers.  Yet  there 
is  the  reassuring  thought  that  strength  grows 
more  healthfully  out  of  adversity  than  pros¬ 
perity.  This  may  well  be  the  time,  then,  when 
the  strength  of  men  will  develop  from  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  youth  —  a  strength  that  comes  from 
within  itself  to  place  the  farmer  where  he 
rightfully  belongs  in  the  scheme  of  things. 


Too  Many  Turkeys? 

'■pHERE  can  be  no  question  that  most  every- 
A  body  likes  turkey.  It  has  become  one  of 
America’s  big  meat  items  for  feast  tables  and 
for  regular  fare.  It  was  noticeably  featured 
this  year  as  a  roast  for  Easter  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  replaced  ham  and  lamb  in  many  homes.  The 
promotion  of  turkey  seems  to  have  been 
handled  especially  well  and  with  enough  dis¬ 
cretion  so  as  not  to  cause  rebellion  by  con¬ 
sumers. 

This  year  it  has  been  thought  that  turkey 
growers  would  make  money.  There  was  a 
record  crop  of  heavy  turkeys  last  year  and  it 
was  felt  numbers  would  be  reduced  this  year. 
Growers  remember  that  a  fairly  good  1953 
followed  a  poor  1952.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
big  crop  of  turkeys  may  result  in  a  smaller 
gross  income  than  a  normal  or  small  crop;  the 
per-pound  price  is  simply  lowered  so  much  as 
to  cause  a  lower  total  income. 

The  forecast  now  is  that  there  will  be  11 
per  cent  fewer  light  turkeys;  but  the  outlook 
for  the  heavies  is  not  quite  as  favorable.  In 
January  there  were  five  per  cent  more  hens 
being  retained  for  breeding;  and  11  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  earlier  were  tested  as  breed¬ 
ers.  Although  five  per  cent  fewer  poults  were 
hatched  from  January  through  April,  hens 
were  left  without  light  so  as  to  come  into  egg 
production  later.  In  a  recent  four-week  period, 
egg  set  was  seven  per  cent  greater  than  a 
year  earlier.  A  large  late  hatch  is  feared. 

Growers  should  consider  well  their  plans  for 
further  hatches,  and  relate  them  to  total 
turkey  numbers  at  this  time.  They  should  not 
grow  more  turkeys  than  the  markets  will  take 
at  a  profit  to  them. 


There  Is  Zoning — and  Zoning 

THE  impact  of  decentralization  has  now 
extended  into  rural  areas.  Industry’s  first 
move,  after  World  War  II,  was  into  the  suburbs 
in  order  to  avoid  ever-increasing  costs,  high 
taxes  and  traffic  congestion.  But  now,  with  the 
many  thruways  and  superhighways  spanning 
the  countryside,  the  invasion  is  reaching  far 
beyond  the  suburbs. 

Since  this  development  is  natural  and  logi¬ 
cal,  it  cannot  be  arrested,  nor  should  it  be. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  it  to  run  roughshod  over  our  lands  and 
our  towns  and  villages.  That  is  why  Mrs.  Hunt’s 
article  on  page  339  of  this  issue,  “It’s  Your 
Town,  and  It’s  Your  Choice”,  is  so  appropriate 
at  the  present  time. 

What  is  particularly  important,  according  to 
the  author,  is  the  need  for  prompt,  effective 
zoning  in  our  rural  areas.  She  urges  the 
formation  of  grass  roots  organizations,  each 
to  work  out  its  own  problems  in  its  own  town 
or  village.  She  hopes  these  will  supply  every¬ 
one  with  information  necessary  to  come  to 
sound  decisions,  not  only  as  to  the  best  future 
pattern  for  the  town  itself,  but  also  as  to  the 
proper  values  of  desirable  industrial  sites. 

Mrs.  Hunt’s  message  will  not  interest  those 
who  want  to  “make  a  fast  buck”  at  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  expense,  or  those  who  prefer  belching 
smoke  to  fertile  soil.  It  can  be,  however,  of 
real  aid  in  preventing  such  selfish,  short¬ 
sighted  schemes. 

Rather  is  the  advice  for  those  who  want  to 
continue  to  live  in  a  town  with  their  families 
and  friends,  and  who  want  to  preserve  their 
own  lands  for  the  sound  agricultural  purposes 
which  should  be  their  destiny. 

This  is  not  town  zoning  from  a  state  or 
national,  or  even  a  county,  level.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  breed  too  much  socialism,  bureaucracy 
and  thoughtlessness.  What  is  here  proposed  is 
town  planning,  by  the  town  for  the  town  and 
for  the  good  people  who  live  in  it.  These  are 
sound,  worthy  objectives. 


Spring,  as  Seen  Through  a  Window 

As  water  tastes  its  sweetest  from  a  cool  tin  cup, 
or  wine  from  a  sparkling  glass,  so  Spring  looks 
her  loveliest  as  she  peeps  through  a  window  flung 
wide  to  welcome  her  return. 

The  dawn’s  first  blush,  that  turns  to  rose  the 
gray  tone  of  our  rugged  plaster  walls,  wakes  me 
before  needful  reveille,  yet  starts  no  thoughts 
resentful  of  my  rest  cut  short,  so  lovely  is  the 
first  sweet  glimpse  of  Spring. 

The  noisy  clamor  of  a  hundred  crows,  breaking 
again  my  sleep  with  raucous  cries,  the  hawk’s  wild 
screaming,  or  the  pheasant’s  call  are  welcome,  as 
Spring’s  caress — her  call  to  view  the  glory  of  an¬ 
other  day — to  view  enchantment  never  yet  be¬ 
held  save  through  a  window  opened  wide. 

What  picture  gains  so  by  a  frame  as  living 
vistas  that  a  window  squares — perhaps  a  blue¬ 
bird  on  a  near-by  tree,  or  a  glimpse  of  garden 
wrapped  still  in  its  misty  veil  of  night — these  and 
the  distant  view  fall  into  perfect  composition  for 
a  masterpiece? 

What  music  ever  near  so  sweet,  I’ll  ask,  as 
that  of  singing  birds  at  dawn  of  day? 

All  that  Spring  has  of  beauty,  all  the  fullness 
of  her  winged  choir,  these  and  the  enchantment 
of  her  perfumed  self  are  made  more  lovely  as 
they  are  glimpsed  and  heard  so  readily  with  no 
panes  to  hinder  their  sweet  message.  t.  l.  m. 


Brevities 

“He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 
faithful  also  in  much.”  —  St.  Luke  16:10. 

The  famous  Del-Mar-Va  Chicken  Festival  will 
be  presented  this  year  at  Onancock,  Virginia,  on 
June  13-15. 

A  farmer  must  obtain  at  least  seven  cents  more 
than  the  wholesale  price  of  Grade  A  eggs  to  make 
store  delivery  of  them  in  cartons  profitable. 

When  waterers  are  distributed  throughout  the 
laying  house  so  that  the  birds  do  not  have  to 
go  more  than  10  feet  for  a  drink,  especially  in 
the  Summer,  it  prevents  crowding  and  results  in 
more  eggs. 

The  hand  and  shoes  should  always  be  dry  when 
handling  connected  electrical  appliances.  The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  electrical  appliances  often  means 
an  overload  line  with  resultant  decreased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  performance.  It  pays  to  have  the  elec¬ 
trical  system  checked  by  an  electrician  at  least 
once  a  year. 
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The  Parson  has  been  reading  some 
articles  on  prayer.  But  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  reading  with  the  thought 
that  the  writers  were  a  bit  afraid 
of  their  subject.  Their  definitions  fall 
too  completely  within  the  scope  of 
human  horizons.  Prayer  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  human  soul.  Men  know 
that  they  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves  when  they  pray;  they  feel  new 
hope  and  courage.  Psychiatrists  may 
advocate  prayer  as  a  remedial  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  patient  even  if  they, 
themselves,  have  no  faith  in  prayer 
as  involving  more  than  human  per¬ 
sonality.  Their  thought  is  that  prayer 
strengthens  the  patient  because  he 
“believes  he  has  outside  help.” 

Prayer,  to  the  Parson’s  way  of 
thinking,  is  all  of  these  things,  and 
infinitely  more.  Here  is  just  one  of 
the  many  reasons  he  thinks  so. 

The  old  physician  stood  beside  the 
bed  of  his  patient.  Having  sent  the 
nurse  to  fetch  some  urgently  re¬ 
quired  materials,  he  bowed  his  head 
as  though  in  prayer.  A  few  days 
later,  acknowledging  his  action  at 
the  bedside,  he  told  his  story: 

“I  was  an  atheist  for  many  years, 
a  real  central  European  university 
atheist.  My  friends  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  God.  My  scientific  and  philo¬ 
sophic  training  proved  to  me  the 
folly  of  ‘superstitions.’  Years  later, 
I  became  blind.  As  a  physician,  I 
knew  my  condition  well  enough  to  be 
sure  I  would  never  see  again.  I  heard 
my  wife  and  daughter  praying  for 
me,  and  all  that  I  could  think  of 
them  was,  ‘poor  fools.’  As  time  wore 
on,  I  began  to  realize  that,  if  I  ever 
did  see  again,  it  would  be  because 
Someone  did  hear  prayer,  and  that, 
to  my  thought,  was  impossible. 

“But,  as  you  can  see,  the  day  did 
come  when  my  sight  was  restored. 
Knowing  what  I  knew  about  my  con¬ 
dition,  what  could  I  do  but  believe? 
From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never 
treated  a  patient  without  prayer,  nor 
have  I  entered  an  operating  room 
without  a  prayer  that  God  would 
use  me  as  His  instrument.  I  now 
know  that  1  have  never  healed  a 
patient  by  human  wisdom  alone. 

“There  was  a  very  special  reason 
for  my  prayer  at  this  bedside  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  no  human  power 
can  possibly  heal  this  patient.  She 
has,  perhaps,  one  chance  in  a  thou¬ 
sand;  her  child,  none  whatsoever.” 
(In  this  opinion  the  best  medical  ad¬ 
vice  available  had  already  con¬ 
curred.  ) 

“I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do,”  he 
continued,  “It  is  not  enough.  Go 
home  and  pray  in  faith  believing  to 
Him  Who  is  able  to  do  far  more  than 
you  ask  or  think.” 

That  was  many  years  ago.  The  old 
physician  has  long  since  come  to  the 
end  of  his  earthly  road.  A  couple  on 
the  shady  side  of  middle  age,  happily 
wrapping  trinkets  for  their  grand¬ 
children,  pause  and  give  thanks. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


‘Say,  boss,  I’ve  been  wondering  how 
do  a  fool  and  his  money  get  to¬ 
gether  in  the  first  place?” 

May  21,  1955 


# 


now!  harvest 


MON-STOP 


NEW  "BIG-BIN”  MODEL  66 

UNLOADS  ON -THE- GO 
$1250 

complete  with  PTO  attachment,  f.o.b.  factory 


BOTH  TRUE 


ALL-CROP 


Again  Allis-Chalmers  brings 
you  a  sweeping  harvest  improve¬ 
ment,  to  ease  your  work  and  put 
more  bushels  in  the  bin . . .  faster. 

The  new  25-bu. “BIG-BIN” 
holds  over  1/3  wagonload.  Un¬ 
loads  on-the-go.  Control  it  from 
the  tractor  seat.  Empties  faster, 
with  new  longer,  big-capacity 
auger  .  .  .  hinged  to  raise  verti¬ 
cally  for  transport. 

You  can  roll  out  the  bushels 
non-stop  with  your  own 
“BIG-BIN”  ALL-CROP 
Harvester.  When  your  crop  is 
ready  and  minutes  count . . . 
move  fast  and  keep  moving. 

Go  after  those  extra  bushels. 
Change  to  a  “BIG-BIN”  ALL¬ 
CROP  Harvester  .  .  .  priced  so 
you  can  pay  for  it  with  your 
own  home-harvested  crops. 

HARVESTERS 


SELF-PROPELLED  MODEL  100 
with  30  dual-range  speeds 
$4095 


Powered  by  the  dynamic  WD-45 
POWER-CRATER  engine. 
Handles  with  matchless  ease. 
Conveniently  grouped  controls 
for  field  travel,  cylinder  speed, 
cutting  height  and  reel  adjust¬ 
ment — all  at  the  operator’s  finger 
tips.  Has  true  ALL-CROP 
ability  in  over  100  crops . . .  big- 
capacity  performance  that  has 
made  Allis-Chalmers  the  most 
wanted  name  among  all 
combines. 


with  9-ft.  header,  f.o.b.  factory  (12-ft.  available) 


(  fILLIS'CHflLMERS  h 

Is  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A.  J 


POWER-CRATER  end  AIL-CROP 
ore  Allis-Choimers  trademarks 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  COM 
MILKER... 


Livestock  in  the  South 

Pasture  improvement  is  the  big  farm  news 
from  Florida .  But  dairying’s  growth , 
Brahman  beef  bulls ,  native  feeds,  and 
interest  in  swine  are  significant,  too . 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ABSOLUTELY  UNIFORM  MILKING 

For  top  milk  production  you  must  have  a  pulsation  rate  that 
cannot  vary  from  milking  to  milking.  Only  the  De  Laval 
Combine  gives  this  essential  uniformity,  because  only  De  Laval 
has  Magnetic  Pulsation  Control  .  .  .  factory  set  at  the  ideal 
milking  rate  of  48  pulsations  per  minute  .  .  .  never  changing 
.  .  .  unchangeable. 

THE  MOST  GENTLE  MILKING 

The  De  Laval  Claw  with  "Full-Flo"  Teat  Cups  is  the  greatest 
milking  hand  that  ever  touched  a  cow  — most  soothing,  most 
productive!  No  heavy  tugging  and  jerking  weight  on  the 
delicate  udder,  no  teat  stretch. 

PROVED  AND  PERFECTED  MILKING 

De  Laval  made  the  first  pipeline  milker  —  and  the  De  Laval 
Combine  has  been  perfected  by  more  than  a  quarter  century's 
experience.  Ail  the  "bugs"  were  taken  out  of  it  years  ago. 

SIMPLE  “IN-PLACE”  CLEANING 

De  Laval's  fool-proof  "In-place"  Cleaning  System  does  a 
thorough  job  of  sanitizing  .  .  .  cuts  wash-up  time  and  labor  to 
a  minimum!  Simple  . .  .  inexpensive  ...  no  tricky  gadgets  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Before  you  invest  in  any  pipeline  milker  get  all  the  facts.  Sec 
your  nearby  De  Laval  Dealer  —  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINES 

.  . :  .  v  *?  '  '..V  ■  ,,  v  -  .’-V  £ ■  < 


FIRST  SINCE  1928 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  S-22 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my 
milk  profits. 

I  prefer  Q  Separate  milking  room  F3  Dairy  barn  installa¬ 
tion.  I  milk  about - cows. 

Name - - - — — — — - 

T  own _ RFD — —  State - 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsle.New  York*  4-27  Randolph  St.,Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  el  Beale  St„  San  Francisco  5 


V|  HE  extensive  acres  of 
Florida’s  sand  slopes,  wild 
grass  lands  and  gi'eat 
swamps  are  rapidly  being 
changed  into  productive 
usage.  A  great  deal  of  this 
improvement  is  based  on 
the  constructive  investigational  work 
carried  on  at  the  state  experiment 
station  in  Gainesville.  The  animal 
husbandry  work  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Cunha,  while  the 
dairy  department  studies  are  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Fauts. 


The  range  and  farm  lands  of 
America  have  mostly  been  utilized 
to  their  maximum  carrying  capacity 
for  livestock.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grazing  areas  of  Florida  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  developed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  State  possesses  the  great¬ 
est  potential  for  livestock  expansion 
programs,  especially  suitable  types 
of  cattle,  of  any  section  in  the 
country.  As  an  illustration,  Dr. 
Cunha.  estimated  that  there  are  about 
two  million  acres  of  improved  pas¬ 
ture  lands  in  Florida.  It  is  also  fig¬ 
ured  that  another  possible  12  million 
acres  can  eventually  be  converted 
into  improved  pastures. 

Studies  of  native  pastures  on  flat- 
wood  soils  show  that  only  from  five 
to  10  pounds  of  low  grade  beef  are 
being  obtained  annually,  whereas 
improved  pastures  on  similar  soil 
types  have  produced  an  annual  re¬ 
turn  of  150  to  200  pounds  of  good 
grading  beef  per  acre.  In  the  more 
fertile  hammock  soils  where  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  is  present,  and  by 
proper  fertilization  with  essential 
lime  and  plant  nutrients,  over  600 
pounds  of  good  beef  per  acre  have 
been  obtained. 


Extent  of  Improved  Pastures 


During  the  past  10  years  well  over 
a  million  acres  of  improved  pastures 
have  been  developed  in  Florida. 
These  pastures  are  largely  perma¬ 
nent.  Irrigation  is  being  used  with 
good  results  on  pastures  where  rain¬ 
fall  is  deficient.  Combinations  of  the 
clovers  with  deep  l’ooted  grasses  are 
the  best  combinations  to  use.  Bahia 
and  Bermuda  grasses  are  the  most 
widely,  adapted  for  pasture,  while 
pangola  and  carpet  grass  are  like¬ 
wise  finding  favor  with  many  stock- 
men.  In  preparing  the  land  for  im¬ 
proved  pastures,  bulldozers  are  used 
to  remove  stumps  and  scrub  tree 
growth.  The  land  must  be  well 
disked  in  order  to  cut  out  the  wire 
grass,  scrub  palmetto,  gallberry, 
myrtle  and  other  native  vegetation. 

Parallel  with  pasture  improvement 


programs  the  Florida  Station  and 
cattlemen  have  accomplished  much 
in  developing  suitable  types  and 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  native  cow, 
descended  from  cattle  first  brought 
into  the  country  by  Spanish  explor¬ 
ers,  has  furnished  the  foundation  on 
which  the  State’s  expanding  cattle 
business  is  being  built.  These  native 
cows  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
merit,  yet  they  carry  a  hardiness 
needed  for  the  hot,  rough  range 
conditions. 

The  breeding  of  purebred  bulls 
with  .these  native  cows  has  enabled 
the  cattlemen  to  raise  calves  of 
better  grades  than  could  be  obtained 
from  using  native  bulls.  At  present 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
cattle  in  Florida  carries  one-half  or 
more  Brahman  breeding.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  the  remainder 
carries  blood  of  British  breeding  — 
Hereford,  Angus,  or  Shorthorn;  while 
only  10  per  cent  is  still  exclusively 
native.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
State  has  been  approximately  tripled 
during  the  past  25  years.  At  present 
there  are  some  million  and  a  half 
head  of  cattle  in  Florida. 

Feeding  and  Fattening  Cattle 

Some  cattlemen  in  Florida  use 
sugar  cane  for  wintering  their  cattle. 
The  cane  is  fed  cut  in  pieces  by  a 
silage  cutter  or  feed  chopper;  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  needed  to  use 
with  the  cane.  Since  many  large 
herds  are  near  citrus  canning  plants, 
cattlemen  are  now  hauling  citrus 
pulp  and  citrus  molasses  and  feed¬ 
ing  these  products. 

These  citrus  by-products  are  ex¬ 
tensively  fed  both  to  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  with  excellent  results.  How¬ 
ever,  for  convenience  and  economy 
of  labor  the  dried  citrus  pulp  is 
recommended  for  more  distant  use. 
The  use  of  dried  citrus  pulp  in 
rations  for  dairy  cows  in  the  North¬ 
east  is  feasible  when  the  price  is 
favorable.  Dried  grapefruit  pulp  con¬ 
tains  1.2  per  cent  digestible  crude 
protein,  while  dried  orange  pulp  con¬ 
tains  2.1  per  cent.  Total  digestible 
nutrients  in  the  grapefruit  product 
averages  76  per  cent  and  the  orange 
almost  70  per  cent. 

Investigations  at  the  Florida  Sta¬ 
tion  by  R.  B.  Becker  and  P.  T.  Dix 
Arnold  show  that  dried  citrus  pulp 
can  make  up  from  20  to  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cow’s  grain 
ration,  provided  it  is  supplemented 
properly  with  a  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate,  such  as  cottonseed,  linseed, 
(Continued  on  Page  360) 


Brahman  cattle  are  superior  rustlers  and  grazers,  heat-,  tick-  and  fly- 
resistant,  and,  when  crossed  on  other  types  and  breeds,  impart  these  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics  to  offspring.  These  hardy,  purebred  Brahman  cows 
and  calves  are  on  improved  pasture  at  the  Roy  Caruthers  Ranch  near 

Bushnell,  Florida. 
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SWINE 


It  is  very  fortunate  that  we  can 
offer  at  this  time  SIX  STRAIGHT 
ENGLISH  BRED  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS,  just  imported  from  Keith 
Rynard’s  herd,  Sunderland,  Ontario, 
Canada.  These  boars  are  sons  of  the 
$2300  boar.  ARDENCOTE  BRAD¬ 
BURY  25th. 

Prompt  Shipment  inquiries  Invited 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 


HILLSDALE, 


NEW  YORK 


®YORKSHI  RES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.f.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


___ - -  WIESTS  DUROCS  - - 

Offers  For  Sale  Meat  Type:  All  Ages,  All  Sex. 
The  Home  of  the  RA  Grand  Champion 
Durocs  Since  1914 

CHAS  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Tel.  45-Y 


__ -  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


_ _ _ _  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 


DIR0C  FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Sired  by  Proudmaster  Ace 
and  True  Foundation  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 
We  topped  all  champions  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1954. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  R.  I,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


_ -  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

Service  Age  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS,  Either  Sex. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  ST  E  V/ A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


_ -  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Chester  White.  Yorkshire-Chester  cross,  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross:  6-7-8  weeks  old,  $  1 0-$  I  I -$  i  2  each. 

I  wiii  ship  express.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination. 
$1.00  a  piece  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS.,  Tel:  1588-M 


REGISTF.RED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  tred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  7i8,  EASTON.  MD. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 
Write  for  prices  and  information.  LOCUST  VIEW 
FARMS,  H.  Semans  &  Sop,  Canandaigua.  R.  I,  N  Y. 

DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  battle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


— -  A.  K.  C.  CHESAPEAKE  RETRESVER  - 

Heaithy.  New  Litter,  Family  and  Hunting  Dogs. 
Literature.  J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
LITTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs.  Beag.es,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue.  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


COLLIE  PUPS:  Beautiful  litter  of  Gold  &  White. 
Beautiful  white  collars.  Some  with  white  stripes  in 
fape.  Males  $15;  females  $12.  Unusual  opportunity. 
Worth  $35.  All  orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  MALE 
L.  OLSEN,  R.  D.  I,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  6  WEEKS  OLD  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 
Guaranteed  Nice.  $15.00  and  Up. 

MRS.  C.  A.  POTH,  R.  2,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


-  BEAGLE  HOUNDS  - 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  PUPPIES  and  GUN  DOGS 
JOEL  HILL,  R.  D.  I.  ENGLISHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  BULL  DOG  PUPPIES 
LEO  ODEBK8RK,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PASO  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Rainers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Ete.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  ‘srs  who  want  1 1  see  you  start  right! 
American  Rashit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Raise  Giant  Chinchillas:  For  Food.  Fur  and  Profit. 
Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


- -  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

4T  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


- - - S  A  A  N  E  N  S  - 

PUREBRED.  BUCK  AND  DOE  KIDS. 

Their  Dams  Exceeded  2,000  Lbs.  in  305  DAYS. 
MRS.  CHARLES  P.  HORTON,  CARMEL.  N.  Y. 


- COMPLETE  DISPOSAL  - 

OF  REGISTERED  SAANEN  GOATS 
I  HEAD  OF  THE  BEST  IN  THE  EAST.  CHEAP. 
WILLIAM  OSTRANDER,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


HN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 
-  - - - 


infertility  Linked  to 
Herd  Management 

Faulty  dairy  herd  management  is 
blamed  for  causing  as  many  breed¬ 
ing  difficulties  as  disease,  according 
to  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  Failure  to  de¬ 
tect  a  cow’s  heat  period  and  breed¬ 
ing  too  soon  after  calving  are  listed 
as  two  of  the  major  management  fail¬ 
ings.  Other  faults  detected  are  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  accurate  breeding 
records,  sending  pregnant  cows  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sterile  to  market,  and 
spreading  infection  by  changing 
bulls  when  cows  do  not  conceive. 
Another  important  item  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  obtain  veterinary  assistance 
at  early  signs  of  breeding  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  a  study  of  about  50  herds,  it 
is  revealed  that  Vibrio  fetus  caused 
some  problems  previously  laid  to 
brucellosis.  Chronic  infections  of 
Vibrio  "fetus  seem  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  cystic  ovaries. 


Ayrshire  Officers  Elected 

At  the  80th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  held  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  on  April  29,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  pres., 
G.  Fred  Williams,  Hutchinson,  Kan.; 
1st  vice-pres.,  C.  J.  Knifton,  Sterling, 
Col.;  vice-presidents,  William  Ash¬ 
ton,  Edgemont,  Pa.;  Preston  Daven¬ 
port,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  and  Philip 
Stickley,  Urbana,  Ill.  H.  M.  Barlow, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  director 
for  one  year. 

At  the  Grand  National  Ayrshire 
Sale  on  April  30  at  the  Allentown 
Fairgrounds,  54  head  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  were  sold  for  an  average  price 
of  $494.  Top  animal  of  the  sale  was 
Lippitt  Bull  Briar  who  went  to 
Lester  V.  Randall,  Guy  Mills,  Pa.,  for 
$2,300;  he  was  consigned  by  Robert 
Knight,  Hope,  R.  I.  The  high  female, 
from  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Windrow  Farm 
in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  went  to  an 
Illinois  breeder  for  $920.  Thirty-four 
cows  and  bred  heifers  averaged  $419 
at  the  sale.  Six  bulls  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  $1,016.  Heifer  calves 
averaged  $468. 


Purebred  Dairy  Breeders 
Elect 

Paul  B.  Bennetch,  Brown  Swiss 
breeder  from  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
national  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeders’  Assn.  He  had  been  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  for  two 
years,  serving  under  former  presi¬ 
dent  R.  F.  Loree,  Guernsey  breeder 
from  Madison,  N.  J.  J.  Homer  Rems- 
berg,  Middletown,  Md.,  president  of 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of 
America,  is  new  PDCA  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Karl  B.  Musser,  recently 
retired  executive-secretary  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  is 
secretary. 

Composed  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  dairy  breed  associations, 
the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Assn,  was  organized  in  1941  to  study 
and  advance  the  breeding  and  regis¬ 
tration  of  purebred  dairy  animals. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  . 3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner  .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  . 3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond....  3.50 
How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


I _ ABERDEM-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  SALE  I 

|  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4th,  1955  .  1:00  P.  M.  | 

E  Bloomshurg  Angus  Cow  &  Heifer  Safe 

“  BLOOMSBURG  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BLOOMSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  E 

1  SELLING  55  REGISTERED  ANGUS  1 

—  The  sale  offering  includes  13  cows  that  have  calves  at  side  or  are  bred  to  calve  w  thin  — 
“  a  few  months,  and  42  bred  and  open  heifers.  The  cattle  are  in  pasture  condition  and  ~ 

—  ready  to  turn  out  on  pasture.  Sale  for  purebred  Angus  breeders,  commercial  beef  ~ 
SZ  breeders  and  anyone  desiring  to  start  a  beef  herd  at  price  within  the  range  of  all.  “ 

~  FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  and  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE:  E 

~  SCOTT  L.  FRENCH,  1107  N.  SECOND  ST.,  HARRISBURGH,  PA.  — 


E  SALE  SPONSORED  BY  NORTHEASTERN  PENNA.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  — 

rnniisHinimmimmmnmisiimiiiiiimii  mmimmiimmmiiimmiimtmHHuiiir; 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  HERD  REDUCTION  SALE 

23  —  MATURE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
27  —  OPEN  SENIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
42  —  OPEN  JUNIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
40  —  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 
6  —  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULLS 
3  _  4-YEAR  OLD  HERD  SIRES 

The  Above  Cattle  Offered  —  Buyer’s  Choice 
Low  Delivery  Rates  on  Full  Truck  Loads. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  Phone:  218 

Reg.  Foiled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Blood!  nos.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

Reg.  Aberdeen  Angus 

BULLS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
Popular  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 
CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Chatham  26491 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  with  calf  at  side,  also  one 
two-year-old  bull.  CARL  PAFFEND0RF, 

R.  D.  4,  TROY,  PA.  Phone  Troy  351  R-3 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


ANGUS  COWS  &  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

At  Babcock  Farms  we  have  16  bred  Angus 
cows  for  sale,  about  five  bred  first  calf 
heifers,  and  ten  open  heifers.  This  is  all 
registered  stock.  All  of  the  young  open 
heifers  are  s  red  by  Ankonian  3236,  son  of 
the  1949  International  Grand  Champion, 
Eileenmere  1032.  All  of  the  bred  cattle  we 
have  for  sale  are  carrying  the  service  of 
very  well  bred  Eiieenmere  bulls  that  we 
are  progeny  testing  If  you  would  like  to 
purchase  a  number  of  these  cows,  we  would 
loan  you  a  good  bull  we  are  progeny  testing, 
to  go  With  them,  providing  you’re  a  good 
caretaker  and  live  with  n  200  miles  of 
Ithaca.  Angus  cattle  are  healthy  and  profit¬ 
able  and  s.nce  each  cow  has  a  hungry  calf 
each  year,  we  say  that  she  comes  eq&ipped 
with  a  four  legged  milking  machine.  The 
calf  is  glad  to  milk  the  cow  for  you  and 
grow  at  a  very  low  labor  cost.  Angus  cattle 
are  wonderful  for  dairymen  who  wish  to 
retire  and  yet  keep  some  cattle  on  their 
farms.  All  the  cows  offered  had  healthy 
calves  in  1954  and  are  guaranteed  to  be 
safe  n  calf  for  this  year.  All  are  Bangs 
Vaccinated  and  clean. 

BABCOCK  FARMS 

Monroe  C.  Babcock,  R.  D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HEREFORDS 

- - -  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  - 

H.  PLETCHER.  KAHDENA  ROAD 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Jefferson  8-7165 


REGISTERED  H  ER  E  FO  R  DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bu.ls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING,  PHONE  4-0359 

COMMERCIAL  HEREFORDS 


Four  Young  Cows  With  Calves  At  Foot.  Good  Type. 
Reasonably  Priced.  IRA  G.  LYON, 

KINGSLAND  ROAD,  BOONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  bred  to  Ankonian 
3455  and  yearling  bull  from  Ankonian  3247.  BOMER, 
BOX  III,  RIFTON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Rosendaie  4491 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS:  Bull  16 
Months,  Bred  anu  Open  Heifers.  SUNNYFIELDS 
HEREFORD  FARM,  BOX  714,  CLARENCE,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  Selection  of  Spring-Summer 
and  fall  freshening  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Our  own  Breeding —  Backed  with  A.  R. 
records.  Vaccinated  —  Accred  ted  — 
Certified  Herd. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 


R.  F.  D.  4, 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
HEIFERS  —  BEAUTIES  —  Bull  Calves  For  Oxen! 
HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


join  th*  SWING  to. 

LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHffiES 

"*7 Ue.  PacJzesiA. 

Fall  Boars  &  Bred  Gilts 

Gilts  bred  to  Junior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  Boar  1954  New 
York  State  Fair.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

immmiimHHummimmmiiiummmi 

AUCTIONEERS 

- -  COMPLETE  AUCTION  SERVICE  _ — 

Buyers,  liquidators,  equipped  to  handle  any  type  auction 
rno T.  Xn7n  J5'  Auctioneer  —  Sale  Manager 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Sky;ine  30004 


SHEEP 


COR R I ED ALE  —  THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP 
For  Free  information  on  the  Livestock  that  Produces 

Two  Outstanding  Crops  per  Year  Write  _ 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

HOLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES . 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  stock  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
JUNE  4th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
MAY  23rd 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30tli  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y, 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


.  555 


May  21,  1955 
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BARGAIN 
DOLLAR, 
SALE 


5  mixed 
colors 


SPOT  LIGHT' 
BEAUTY 
ON  LAWN 


COLORFUL 
IN  FRONT  OF 
EVERGREENS 


BEAUTIFUL 
HEDGE  OR 
BORDER 


Plants 

postpaid 

A  THOUSAND  FLOWERS 
Every  Year  Without  Fail 

Dazzling  colors  from  August 
'til  frost— starting  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Extra  vigorous— extra 
winter  hardy!  Every  plant  a 
solid  “fountain  of  flowers" 
for  8-10  weeks  or  longer. They 
repeat  their  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  year  after  year. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom 
FIRST  YEAR! 

No  experience  neededl  Grow 
almost  anywhere.  Absolutely 
' ‘FREEZE-PROOFI’ ’  These  are 
strong  young  plants  —  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  compact, 
spreading  plants  1  '/2  to  2  ft. 
wide  this  summer.' 

10  plants— $2  postpaid 

A  sensational  bargain !  At  these 
low  prices  we  cannot  offer  price  reductions  for 
•Quantity-purchases.  Mixed  Colors  Only! 

Offered  for  limited  time  oniyl 

Hurry!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  money  back  anytime 

STIRN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  S 
1  I 

Send - '1000“  Flower  Mums 

I 


MAGNIFICENT 
CUT  FLOWERS 


■  Name 

|  Address 

!  City 

1 

READING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  Or.  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

Dept.  449 E  Rochelle,  III. 


-  EARN  EXTRA  CASH  - 

SELLING  GUARANTEED  UNDIES  AND  BLOUSES 
Direct  From  Factory.  Liberal  Cash  Profit. 

Free  Sales  Kit.  WRITE  DEPT.  J. 

FAE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  PALMYRA,  PA. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product.  Money 
back  guaranty.  Write  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS 
Co.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  BC,  7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


To  the  Rescue... of  Two  Vanishing  American  Pies! 


Some  marvelous  pies  are  among 
our  Vanishing  Americans.  Two  pies 
I  have  met  nowhere  but  in  our  own 
family  are  Chess  Pie  and  Butter¬ 
milk  Pie.  Coming  to  their  rescue, 
now,  we  hope,  will  be  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers.  These  recipes,  once 
tried,  surely  will  have  new  life  and 
a  long  one. 

Chess  Pie  and  Buttermilk  Pie  are 
similar  in  flavor,  texture  and  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  each  is  an  individual,  in 
spite  of  having  a  like  lemon  flavor 
and  delicacy. 

Chess  Pie,  in  its  name,  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  mystery.  Some  say  it 
originated  in  the  South,  taking  its 
name  from  the  coarse  cornmeal  used 
in  it.  Since  Chess  is  a  weed,  like 
grain,  the  word  could  have  been 


corrupted  to  mean  “cornmeal.”  A 
French  cookbook  lists  a  Chess  Cake. 

Buttermilk  Pie  was  a  favorite  of 
Grandma  Darling’s  and  the  recipe  is 
hers. 

There  is  a  saying  about  Vermont 
cooks  that  I  feel  pretty  much  sizes 
them  up:  “Make  do,  or  do  without.” 
And  they  do  both  magnificiently. 

Chess  Pie 

Use  %  cup  white  sugar;  %  cup 
butter;  V2  cup  sweet  cream;  1  table¬ 
spoon  cornmeal;  V2  teaspoon  lemon 
extract;  2  egg  yolks. 

Lightly  beat  eggs  to  smoothness, 
saving  the  whites  to  make  meringue. 
Cream  the  sugar  and  butter;  add  to 
yolks.  Mix  cornmeal  with  cream  and 
add  to  first  mixture.  Add  .lemon  ex¬ 


tract  and  stir  until  smooth.  Pour  in¬ 
to  unbaked  8-inch  pie  shell  and  bake 
in  medium  oven  until  firm. 

Top  with  meringue  and  brown  in 
oven.  Egg  whites  should  be  at  room 
temperature  to  make  a  high  fluffy 
meringue. 

Grandma  Darling’s  Buttermilk  Pie 

Use  1  cup  fresh  buttermilk;  1  cup 
sugar;  1  egg;  1  tablespoon  flour;  1 
tablespoon  butter;  %  teaspoon  lemon 
extract. 

Mix  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and 
beaten  egg.  Add  extract  to  butter¬ 
milk  and  beat  in.  Bake  in  one  crust 
until  firm,  and  top  it  with  meringue 
and  brown.  Makes  one  9-inch  pie. 

Vermont  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


For  Children's  Table 
At  Your  Next  Bazaar 

Want  to  add  some  eratra  money  to 
the  till  at  your  bazaar?  Or  make  a 
child  happy  with  a  gift  for  construc¬ 
tive  pfay? 


Photo  by  the  Author 


Just  save  empty  cans,  graduated 
for  size  so  they  will  nest  into  each 
other.  Be  sure  there  are  no  sharp 
points  to  scratch;  then  paint  them 
with  the  six  spectrum  colors:  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  vio¬ 
let.  Decorate  with  attractive  “de¬ 
cals”,  and  you  have  a  toy,  education¬ 
al  as  well  as  fun. 

New  York  Alice  P.  Bennett 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“It  costs  a  lot  to  live  these  days, 
More  than  it  did  of  yore; 

But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
It’s  worth  a  whole  lot  more.” 
I’m  thinking  of  schools.  Recently 
I  wrote  about  the  schoolteacher  of 


days  gone  by — I  was  one,  as  you 

know.  Today  our  little  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  town  has  a  new  $57,000  school- 
house  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

Of  course,  each  year  taxes  go 
higher  and  higher,  but  pause  a 
moment,  and  think  what  the .  tax¬ 
payer  gets  for  his  money.  In  1890 
Vermont  began  furnishing  free  text 
books  for  all  its  pupils.  Before  that, 
parents  had  to  supply  books  for  each 
child,  usually  hand-me-downs.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  find  different  third 
grade  readers  for  as  many  pupils 
and,  for  one  child  to  sit  with  another 
to  share  books. 

I  grant  you  that  many  a  lifetime 
ffiendship  began  behind  the  old 
geography.  But  today’s  hot  lunches, 
automatic  electric  heat  control, 
school  nurses,  school  dental  and 
health  examinations,  roads  kept 
open  in  Winter  even  in  remote 
places — these  advantages  are  not  to 
be  tossed  aside  lightly  in  our  com¬ 
parison  of  past  and  present. 

We  had  a  beautiful  Masonic  tem¬ 
ple,  especially  so  for  a  small  village. 
Notice  the  tense  of  “had”,  for  it 
burned  to  the  ground  on  March  3rd, 
destroying  all  its  old  records,  fire¬ 
arms,  etc.,  now  irreplaceable.  The 
temple’s  old  woodburning  furnace 
had  been  used  for  a  March  1st  meet¬ 
ing,  said  furnace  raised  by  only  a 
short  space  from  the  floor. 

It  is  theorized  that  the  floor 
smoldered  after  that  until  it  sud¬ 
denly  burst  into  flame.  There  are 
advantages,  you  see,  to  automatic 
heat. 

There  is  one  thing  from  earliest 
times  that  Vermont  does  hold  to: 
that  is  the  oldtime  town  meeting,  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  in  each  little 
town  throughout  the  State.  There 
are  no  modern  political  improve¬ 
ments  on  that  form  of  democracy. 

Mother  Bee 


Yellow-Breasted  Chat 


Sketch:  Jeanne  Pawlaczyk,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


The  thing  about  the  chat  is  that 
He  is  a  vocal  acrobat; 

Mimic  and  clown,  quite  the  eccentric, 
Jerking  his  tail  in  flight  concentric. 

Tangled  brush  he  loves  to  abide  in, 
Thickets  deep  he  delights  to  hide  in; 
All  in  all,  this  chatterbox  bird 
Is  far  less  frequently  seen  than  heard. 

—  Persis  Smith 


A  New  One-Catchy  Too 

“Grandpa”  and  I  recently  re¬ 
marked  to  our  son  and  family  that 
we  planned  to  be  away  for  the  day. 
Hearing  the  announcement,  our 
small  two-year-old  grandson  came 
up  with  his  own  little  suggestion: 

“Well!  be  good  luck.” 

After  exchanging  grown-up  looks  of 
amusement,  we  remembered  using 
the  expressions:  “Well,  be  good” 
and  “Good  Luck”,  on  seeing  friends 
to  the  train.  Needless-to-say,  we  find 
the  expression  catchy,  and  use  it 
often  now.  Lillian  A.  Burns 
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Rural  Therapy 

A  child  growing  up  oh  his  father’s  farm  is  sheltered  from  the  city’s  harm, 
For  all  the  outdoors  waits  for  him  to  fill  his  hours  to  the  brim; 

His  daily  round  of  life  is  good,  he  thrives  upon  the  fresh-grown  food; 

With  work  and  play  and  healthful  air  —  these  make  delinquent  children 
rare. 

Maine  —  Louise  Darcy 


"Birds  in  the  Bush" 
Filet  Chair  Set 


Truly,  this  is  the  loveliest  chair 
set  we’ve  seen  in  filet  crochet! 
Something  sprightly  and  graceful  to 
dress  up,  and  to  protect,  your  arm 
chairs  new  or  old.  Done  in  all-white, 
ecru,  or  a  pastel  shade  to  blend  with 
your  chair  covering,  it  is  a  delight 
to  work  on,  and  to  look  at  when 
finished.  Only  20  cents  for  this 
pattern:  a  large-size  dot-and-space 
chart  makes  it  easy  to  follow.  Here  is 
something  all  crocheters  will  enjoy, 
and  for  everyone  admire. 

Send  20  cents  in  stamps  or  coins, 
along  with  your  name  and  full  ad¬ 
dress,  for  Pattern  No.  635  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Carol  Curtis  Needleivork 
Guide  is  something  else  to  enjoy: 
36  pages,  150  designs  for  patterns  to 
order  for  knitting,  crochet,  hairpin 
lace,  embroidery,  samplers,  quilts, 
and  ever  so  many  color  transfers. 
Only  25  cents  for  this  Needlework 
Guide.  Please  order  the  same  way  as 
for  pattern  shown  above. 


Summer  Wear  as  Cool  as  a  Breeze 

2157  —  Cool,  Pretty  and  Perky  for  Youngtimers!  Design  has  low,  deep- 
collared  neckline,  fully  gathered,  three-tiered  skirt  with  tie  sash.  So  smart 
she’s  sure  to  love  it.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Size  8:  2%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2827  —  Sunning  Ensemble  with  Slimming  Lines  to  Size  48.  Sweetheart 
neckline,  front-buttoned  closing.  Also  collared,  short-sleeved  bolero  jacket. 
Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  Dress  and  bolero,  5%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

3003  —  Charming  Young  Style  with  Narrow-Yoked  Neckline,  skirt  with 
gentle  fullness,  its  own  matching  short-sleeved  bolero:  versatile  as  well  as 
pretty.  Junior  sizes  11  to  19.  Size  13:  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents 

2134  —  Youthful,  Femine  Design  with  Panelled  Bodice,  fully  gathered 
skirt  with  a  single  inverted  pleat  center-placed  for  a  distinctive  touch. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  4V2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2264  —  Narrow-Yoked  Casual  Designed  for  Speedy  Sewing  has  all-in- 
one  cut,  simple  lines  without  a  waistline  seam!  Make  it  for  a  multitude  of 
purposes!  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3V2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1955 — New  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
1  cent  tax  on  20  cents  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  cents  to  60  cents  orders; 
3  cents  tax  on  80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


New 


Completely  Automatic  water 
system  for  farm  homes! 


DEEPRIME  JET 


Nothing  else  like  it 


for  uninterrupted  water 
service •••  low  operating  cost 


It’s  the  greatest  advance  in  pump  engineering  since  Jacuzzi 
invented  jet  pumps.  It’s  designed  for  shallow  or  deep  wells  to 
300  feet.  Hundreds  already  in  use.  Don’t  settle  for  less. 


New 

New 


Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer  regardless  of  silt, 
gaseous  water,  low  capacity  or  changing  water  levels. 

Eliminates  all  those  common  causes  for  breakdowns.  Re¬ 
primes  itself  automatically  after  electric  power  failure. 
Shuts  itself  off  whenever  water  level  drops.  Cuts  power  bills. 


New 


Has  ail  working  parts  above  ground  within  easy  reach.  No 
motor  or  mechanism  down  in  the  well  to  clog  with  sand  or 
burn  out  if  your  well  gets  pumped  down. 


Get  the  facts! 


Write  us  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  bulletins. 


Be  Choosey  .  .  .  Boy  Jacuzzi! 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Factory  branches  and  authorized  dealers 
nationwide. 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Often  Due  to  Kidney  Slow-down 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don't  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-ex^- 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


NO  MORE  RUST 

^  SPOTS 

f  ON  MY 
CLOTHES 


’SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  takes  out  iron  rust  and 
other  foreign  matter 
leaves  water  sparkling  clear 
Learn  how  Little  it  costs 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


UIOLL  PAPAL 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dent.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa 


WOOL  WANTED 


Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £“95 
Priced  v 
LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving! 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CETUn  MB  MnMEV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OtNU  Nil  lYlUNCl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  newplate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  G9-E2 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  G,  Illinois 


YOU  GAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  1  1 


PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
t  JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order.  No  C.  0.  D. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

563  Bloomfield  Ave„  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


GET 

PAIN-O-WAY 


TODAY 


i 


World’s  Finest  Strain 

300  African  Violet  Seeds — only  $1.00.  Free  expert 
growing  instructions.  Free  starting  medium.  NORTH 
NURSERY,  1907  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls  13,  N.  Y. 


Premier  Strawberry  Plants:  $2.75-100.  Gem,  Super- 
fection  $4-100.  Postpaid.  Latham  Raspberry  $6.50-100 
PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cer.  Blueberry  Plants:  12  Bearing  (5  to  8  yr.)  Plants 
$6.75.  FOB.  A.  G.  Ammon,  Box  14,  Chatsworth,  N.  J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Lines 

f  r  o  m 

OtA * 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Schroo,  14,  New  York 


DAVID'S  A  REAL  COLLECTOR 

I  would  like  to  exchange  post  cards  with 
boys  my  age.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
junior  high  school  and  I  enjoy  collecting, 
especially  post  cards  from  all  over  the 
country;  I  have  about  300.  Some  of  them 
are  30  to  40  years  old.  We  bought  them  at 
sales.  I  also  collect  U.  S.  stamps,  belong 
to  a  stamp  club  and  collect  pennies.  I  make 
model  airplanes  and  like  to  study  science. 
Am  also  a  Boy  Scout  and  studying  the  first 
class  requirements  now.  I  will  be  glad  to 
mail  post  cards  to  you.  I  have  some  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo.  —  David  Preston, 
12,  New  York. 


CAPE  CODDER  A  COLLECTOR  TOO 

I  am  -a  Cape  Cod  reader  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  I  have  quite  a  few  hobbies 
which  include  collecting  stamps.  coins, 
autographed  photos  of  TV  and  movie  stars 
and  earrings  My  favorite  is  my  collection 
of  photos  and  autographs  of  disk  jockeys. 
My  favorite  sports  are  roller  skating,  bowl¬ 
ing  and  basketball.  My  ambition  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  disk  jockey  when  I  finish  school;  at 
present  I  am  a  sophomore.  I  would  love  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  cares  to  write  and 
I  promise  to  answer.  —  Dolores  Oliver,  16, 
Massachusetts. 


LIVES  ON  LARGE  DAIRY  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  would  like  .to  have 
pen  pals.  My  father  works  on  Kellogg’s 
dairy  farm.  It  is  the  largest  dairy  farm  in 
Warren  County  and  in  northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  They  have  260  cows  and  40  calves. 
We  live  in  a  tenant  house  on  the  farm.  I 
am  in  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and  I 
would  like  to  have  boys  and  girls  write  to 
me.  —  Lee  Taft,  10,  Pennsylvania. 


LARGE  FAMILY,  LARGE  FARM,  MANY 
HOBBIES 

My  parents  have  been  taking  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  several  years  and  I  enjoy 
reading  Our  Page  very  much.  I  live  on  a 
540-acre  farm  and  we  have  many  kinds  of 
animals,  lots  of  which  are  pets.  We  have 
a  dairy  herd,  sheep,  chickens,  three  cats 
and  a  dog.  I  have  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  I  go  to  high  school.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  snapshots,  listening  to  the 
radio,  watching  TV,  reading,  doing  water 
colors;  my  latest  hobby  is  drawing  cartoon 
faces.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  —  Helen 
Cummings.  16,  West  Vrginia. 


FAYE  HAS  ANGORA  CAT  AS  PET 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  have  an 
Angora  cat  called  Joedy.  I  like  school  and 
my  favorite  subjects  are  spelling  and  science. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  would  like  very 
nxuch  to  have  some  pen  pals,  boys  and 
girls,  around  my  age  from  all  over.  —  Faye 
Hickman,  13.  Ohio. 


THE  MYSTERY 

The  group  had  gone  out  camping  for 
several  days  on  St.  Peter’s  Hill  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  It  had  been  fun,  roast¬ 
ing  hot  dogs  and  singing  around  the  blaz¬ 
ing  campfire  before  settling  down  for  sleep. 

Now  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  around 
five  o’clock.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
six  girls  was  Janie,  and  it  was  she  who 
spread  the  alarm  to  the  others  in  her  tent, 
that  there  was  a  bear  outside  All  were  up 
and  huddled  together  for  warmth,  but  most¬ 
ly  because  of  fear. 

“Shall  we  scream?”  asked  one. 

“Let’s  run  to  the  counselor’s  tent”,  said 
another 

But  they  did  not  move.  Outside  the  tent, 
the  sound  became  louder,  as  if  something 
were  rustling  and  breaking  twigs  as  it 
walked.  Just  then  it  started  to  come  closer. 
Closer  .  .closer.  .  .closer  an,d  finally  it 
was  right  in  front.  The  girls  were  too 
frightened  to  talk,  let  alone  yell  for  help. 
What  could  they  do? 

Suddenly  the  flap  of  the  tent  opened  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  asked  if  the  girls  wanted 
their  breakfast  now.  The  girls  told  their 
story  to  their  counsellor,  but  she  never  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  she  who  made  those 
sounds. 

Do  you  think  it  was?  I  think  it  was  an 
animal.  —  Mary  O’Brien,  14.  Mass. 


THE  PIONEER 

Drawn  by  Arthur  Chasse,  14,  New  Hampshire 


Editor’s  Message 


Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  warm  days  are  not  a  promise  but  a 
fact.  It  won’t  be  too  long  before  the  school  bell  is  stilled  for  summer 
vacation.  That  will  be  a  good  time  to  send  in  book  reviews  for  the 
Page.  I  often  read  the  books  you  recommend. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  your  lovely  poems  this  month.  I  hope  you 
keep  it  up,  for  it  is  a  gift  to  be  able  to  use  words  to  express  one’s  feel¬ 
ing  so  aptly. 

One  thing  I  wish  for  is  more  drawings  from  you.  You  always  send 
plenty  of  headings  for  Lines  from  Our  Letters,  Original  Poems,  etc., 
but  it  would  be  fine  if  you  would  sketch  things  you  see  every  day,  for 
they  will  make  fresh  variety. 

Be  sure,  please,  when  doing  a  drawing  for  the  Page,  to  make  it  no 
larger  than  post  card  size,  using  the  longer  side  on  the  horizontal. 
Paper  should  be  unlined;  the  ink  black,  not  blue.  Neat,  clear  lines 
and  a  clean  result  count  for  a  lot.  Let’s  have  brand  new,  grand  new, 
sketch  ideas!  —  Elsie  Unger 


SILVER  STREAK:  Drawn  by 
SILVER  STREAK 

Silver  Streak  was  a  large  white  stallion. 
Wild  and  free,  he  traveled  down  from  Mon¬ 
tana  to  Arizona  in  the  year  of  1885.  I  first 
saw  Streak  high  on  a  mountain  cliff.  He 
was  a  beauty,  his  golden  tail  and  mane 
blowing  in  the  wind.  As  I  turned  to  go,  he 
emitted  his  wild  scream  of  the  plains  and 
reared  high  on  his  hind  legs. 

The  next  day  our  foreman  captured  him. 
When  he  said  he  was  going  to  ride  Streak, 
I  pleaded  and  pleaded  with  him  not  to, 
for  I  knew  if  anyone  succeeded  in  riding 


Donya  Mussells,  16,  Massachusetts 

this  stallion,  his  wild  heart  would  be 
broken.  For  days,  Silver  Streak  stood  in  the 
corral  without  touching  his  grain  and  water. 
I  guess  he  preferred  to  die  than  to  be 
fenced  away  from  the  life  he  had  had. 

One  moonlight  night,  Streak’s  band  of 
mares  crossed  the  plains  within  sight.  He 
whinnied  to  them;  they  turned  to  look,  but 
did  not  stop.  I  knew  then  I  had  to  let 
him  go! 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  took  my  last 
look  at  Streak  as  he  galloped  away  to 
freedom.  —  Eleanor  Brigham,  15, ,  Mass. 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Edstrom,  18,  Connecticut 


IN  MY  VILLAGE 

I  know  a  man  who  does  nothing  all  day 
But  sit  in  his  kitchen  and  wh.ttle  away; 
He  makes  little  houses  and  little  boats,  too. 
If  you  come  to  Lamaine  he’ll  show  them  to 
you; 

He  makes  little  boys  of  cement  and  concrete. 
He  lives  in  a  house  on  the  village  street. 
It’s  open  in  Summer  and  closed  in  the 
Winter, 

The  admission  is  nothing  if  you  want  to 
enter. 

If  you’re  waiting  to  know  who  I’m  talking 
about  — 

The  name  is  John  Linscott  without  a  doubt! 

Roland  Alexander,  10,  Maine 


AGAIN  IT’S  SPRING! 

I  went  walking  by  the  river, 

Saw  the  fluffy  clouds  on  high. 

Heard  the  rippling  of  the  water. 

Saw  the  blueness  of  the  sky; 

Saw  the  sun,  so  round  and  yellow. 

And  a  bird  with  song  so  sweet; 

Brushed  against  a  branch  of  dogwood. 
Small  bouquets  fell  at  my  feet. 

Then  I  turned  and  homeward  running, 
Felt  I’d  have  to  dance  and  sing; 
Kissed  a  rosebud  by  the  pathway  — 

I  was  glad,  for  it  was  Spring! 

Sharon  Stedman,  16,  New  York 


WEEPING  WILLOW 

Oh,  weeping  willow  tree. 

Do  you  weep  for  me? 

Do  you  know  my  troubles,  too 
Or  do  you  have  some  troubles,  new? 
Oh,  weeping  willow,  will  you  please 
Tell  me? 

Cherry  Gregory,  8,  New  York 


HIGH  STEPPER 

Drawn  by  Janet  Mack,  11,  Pennsylvania 


NEW  READER  TELLS  OF 
“SILVER  SADDLES” 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  read  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  I  think  it  is  won¬ 
derful.  I  love  horses  very  much  and  have 
a  five  gaited  Pinto  called  Bingo  and  a  bay 
trotter  named  Dusty.  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
and  have  to  do  the  milking  and  other 
chores.  The  only  sport  I  like  is  horseback 
riding.  I  am  the  president  of  a  horse  club 
called  “The  Silver  Saddles.”  I  would  like 
to  have  some  pen  pals.  —  Eleanor  Brigham, 
15,  Massachusetts. 


SAVING  MONEY  FOR  A  HORSE 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  but  have  never  written  before.  I  live 
out  in  the  country  with  my  mother,  father 
and  younger  brother.  I  have  a  dog  and 
eight  chickens.  I  love  horses  and  would  love 
to  get  one  so  am  saving  my  money  so  I 
can  buy  one.  I  would  like  someone  to  write 
to  me  who  has  a  horse  but  would  like 
others  to  write  also.  My  hobbies  are  horse¬ 
back  riding  with  my  girl  friend,  designing 
clothes,  stamp  collecting,  sports,  especially 
baseball,  hockey,  skating,  swimming  and 
basketball.  I  would  like  both  boys  and  girls 
to  write  to  me.  Please  enclose  a  picture  if 
possible.  —  Carol  Marquard,  14,  Conn. 


4-H  AMONG  OTHER  HOBBIES 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  like 
sports,  art,  dramatics,  music  and  swim¬ 
ming.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and  like 
to  read  and  cook,  also  my  piano  and 
clarinet  lessons.  My  sister  plays  the  piano 
and  violin  I  would  like  to  hear  from  girls 
all  over  the  world.  —  Ingeborg  Goetze,  11, 
New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  to  check 
with  your  post  office  for  mail  going  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Germaine  Dunn,  9;  Karen 
Bojara,  11;  Joyce  Schroo,  14;  Ingeborg 
Goetze,  11;  Sharon  Sweet;  Marilyn  Lock- 
wood,  11;  Joan  Morrison,  13;  Marguerite 
Ptak,  13;  Caroline  Bendle,  11;  Nancy  Beeles, 
15;  Annie  Crapott,  12;  Carolyn  Dennis,  16; 
Diana  Gerringer,  14;  Ann  Grobelney,  13; 
Sue  Tallman,  14;  Betty  Tichenor,  13; 
Barbara  Tichenor,  13;  Faye  LeClair,  14; 
Carol  Mras,  13;  Mary  Dykeman,  15;  Joy 
Hoffleit,  13;  Lydia  Mayer,  13;  Michael  Funk, 
10;  Ronnie  Buck,  16;  Norma  Bouden,  17; 
Mary  Hayes;  Susie  Paneccia,  14;  Linda 
Lasher,  14;  Sandra  Tallman,  12;  Sandra 
Mooney,  14;  Dick  Tallman,  13;  Donna 
Hortson,  17;  Renata  Hajduk,  12;  Libby 
Hayes,  16;  David  Preston,  12;  Betty  Gorman, 
11;  Mona  Mathewson,  10;  Judy  Deitz,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Joyce  Hartlieb,  12;  Kenneth 
Bleiler,  11;  Betty  Samec,  16;  Sally  Shaffer, 
14;  Joan  Cressman,  15;  Jane  Lichtenwalner, 
14;  Judy  Dietz,  16;  Eileen  Heberlein,  15; 
Kirt  Clark,  10;  Dale  Fahnestock,  11;  Sharon 
Tenbury,  10;  Emma  Smith,  12;  Delores 
Fahs,  19;  Jeanette  Kopta;  Nancy  Goller,  12; 
William  Bettenbender,  18;  Mary  Hollenbeck, 
11;  Lu  Taft,  9;  Edna  Baltan,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Carmen  Bishop,  13;  Mar¬ 
garet  Wyant,  16;  Barbara  Dimock;  16;  Sylvia 
Pesonen,  11;  Gail  Henderson,  13;  Anne 
Clark,  13;  Delores  Oliver,  16;  Eleanor 
Bringham,  15. 

Vermont:  Gail  Pelott,  15;  Madeline  Gray, 
13;  Patricia  Isham,  12. 

Maine:  John  Cooper,  13;  Mary  Rowling, 
13;  Corinne  Martin,  15;  Patr  cia  Chamber- 
land,  14;  Jacqueline  Chamberland,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Joanne  Jackson,  13. 

Connecticut:  Joan  Holderidge,  14;  Carol 
Marquard,  14;  Marilyn  Wooley,  13;  Nancy 
Edstrom,  18. 

New  Jersey;  Joanne  Doremus,  15;  Teresa 
Laden;  Lorinda  Bartlett,  17;  Barbara  Neyer, 
15. 

Maryland:  Elizabeth  McGinnis,  15. 

Rhode  Island:  Susan  Peterson,  13;  Alice 
Gauthier,  13. 

Ohio:  Louis  Frost,  11;  Martha  Todd,  17; 
Faye  Hickman,  13. 

West  Virginia:  Helen  Cummings,  16; 
Michael  Wells,  12. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON 

Have  you  ever  heard 
On  a  day  in  Spring 
The  different  tones 
That  the  birds  all  sing? 

Some  sing  high,  some  sing  low, 

Each  has  a  meaning  we  don't  know. 
Songs  are  -^sad,  some  glad,  or  of  love  — 
They  sing  to  Him  who  is  above. 

Mary  O’Brien,  14,  Mass. 


THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 

This  little  old  house  is  afraid  of  the  cold; 
It  will  shiver  and  squeek  as  the  wind  makes 
it  creak; 

It  stands  all  alone  as  time  goes  by 
And  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  rolls  to 
the  sky. 

Marion  Moshier,  17,  New  York 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

Drawn  by  Patricia  Isham,  12,  Vermont 
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f  TH  n  WEED  AND  GRASS 
\  I  I  I  K  SHORTS  ON  YOUR 
J  I  V/l  ELECTRIC  FENCE  LINE! 

Get  Bull-Tight 
Fencing  with 
One  Wire 


MODEL  80 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 
ONLY 

$27.50 

Controls  all  stock  in  any  weather  or  soil 
conditions  for  10f?  per  month.  Two  signal 
lights  tell  at  a  glance  condition  of  fence 
and  unit.  Exclusive  "Saf-tee"  chopper  clips 
weeds  on  contact.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration.  Five  models  to  choose 
from,  $12.95  up. 

5-Year  Guarantee  All  Models 

Write  for  free  SHOCK-RITE  FENCER  folder 


SHOCK-RITE 

ELECTRIC  FENCER,  INC. 

7644  Lyndale  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  23,  Minnesota 


Optical  bargain  of  '55!  Half-mil¬ 
lion  folks  paid  up  to  2.98  for 
these  binoculars  you  wear  just 
like  eyeglasses!  Close-up,  mag¬ 
nified  viewing  of  Sports,  TV, 
Nature.  Wear  all  day  without  fa¬ 
tigue.  Individual  eye  focus.  Weigh 
only  1  oz.  W.  German  precision 
design.  Send  88c  plus  12e  tax  & 
delivery.  (Total  $1.).  Check,  cash 
or  m.  o.  5-day  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  RUSH — supply  limited! 


THORESEN’S 


Dept.  352  Fourth  Avenue, 
I85-EA-90  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  $75  -  $200  WEEKLY  —  Dealers,  Farmers, 
agents,  demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national¬ 
ly  advertised  GRO-GREEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
and  NITROGEN  NUTRIENTS.  Full-part  time.  Pros¬ 
pects  everywhere.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  31,  III. 


"Points  higher" 

EFFICIENCY 

OF  THE  ALL  NEW 

PEERLESS 

Submersible 

develops  full  capacity 
of  your  well 

Lifts  to  280  feet 
Capacities  to  940  gph 
%  and  1  hp  Models 
Fully  Automatic 
Once  Primed,  Always  Primed, 
Impregnated  Cable 
Fully  Protected 
Non-Reversing  Protection 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION, 
food  machinery  and  chemical  corporation 


2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Please  send  Submersible  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2455 


I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Shallow  Well  Pressure  Systems 

□  Self-Priming  Horizontal  Utility  Pumps 


NAME. 


ADDR ESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

DD 
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A  bill  which  would  restore  rigid 
90  per  cent  of  parity  price  supports 
for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  rice 
and  peanuts,  plus  raising  dairy  price 
supports  to  80  per  cent  of  parity,  has 
been  passed  by  the  House,  but  it 
appears  that  it  is  set  to  rest  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  shelf 
at  least  until  next  year. 

The  bill  narrowly  passed  the 
House,  206-201,  on  very  much  of  a 
straight  party-line  vote.  Only  21 
Republicans  voted  in  favor,  while  29 
Democrats  voted  against.  Actually, 
the  voting  would  have  gone  the  other 
way  but,  after  it  was  concluded,  there 
was  considerable  vote-switching. 
Three  city  Democrats  changed  from 
“no”  to  “yes”  to  start  off  the 
switches. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
was  expected  by  chairman  Allen  J. 
Ellender  (D.,  La.)  to  decide  against 
considering  the  bill  this  year  at  a 
meeting  scheduled  for  May  18. 

The  House-passed  measure  would 
extend  the  brucellosis  eradication 
campaign  until  June  30,  1958. 


:*s  & 

The  House  Agriculture  dairy  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rep.  Thomas  Abernethy  (D., 
Miss.)  has  adjourned  its  hearings  at 
least  until  May  23.  The  subcommittee 
is  attempting  to  find  answers  for  as 
many  dairy  problems  as  possible. 

The  first  stage  of  the  hearings  was 
taken  up  almost  completely  with 
highly  technical  testimony  about 
dairy  costs-of-production,  prices, 
workings  of  milk  marketing  orders, 
etc.  The  next  part  will  let  down  to 
the  controversial  questions.  Witnesses 
for  various  segments  of  the  dairy 
industry  will  put  forth  their  ideas 
about  ways  in  which  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  dairy  farmers,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  witnesses  will  ^attempt  to 
tear  down  their  arguments. 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  to  embark  on  a  program 
of  aid  to  low  income  farmers,  some 
of  whom  may  be  found  in  every 
State,  according  to  USDA.  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Agriculture  Time  D. 
Morse  says  that  this  program  is 
much  more  important  than  the 
price  support  program. 

He  said  “there  has  been  much  de¬ 
bate  and  effort  spent  on  high  rigid 
price  supports  that  benefit  prim¬ 
arily  the  farmers  best  able  to  help 
themselves.  In  contrast,  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  said  or 
done  about  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
families  of  the  low  income  farmers. 
There  are  1,500,000  with  cash  in¬ 
comes  per  year  under  $1,000.”  A 
special  committee  made  a  report  on 
the  problem  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson,  who  submitted  it  to  the 
President,  who  turned  around  and 
sent  it  to  Congress.  But  the  program 
goes  forward  without  Congressional 
action. 

A  chart  submitted  with  the  report 
shows  that  most  counties  in  which 
low-income  farming  is  a  serious 
problem  are  in  the  Deep  South  and 
adjacent  areas.  Most  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  counties  are  listed  as  having 
a  “moderate”  problem.  None  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Northeast  is 
shown  as  having  any  such  counties. 

The  report  on  which  USDA  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  begin  action  made  no  new 
recommendations.  Mostly,  the  De¬ 
partment  will  apparently  rely  on  ex¬ 
panding  credit  for  farmers  who  can 
me  helped  to  earn  more  money  with 
added  acreage,  better  farming  prac¬ 
tices,  or  land  or  equipment  improve¬ 
ments;  on  educating  the  farmers;  and 
on  planning  for  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  towns  where  possible  or 
actually  moving  farmers  into  cities 
and  off  their  “hopeless”  farms. 
***** 


Total  output  of  meat  this  year  will 
(Continued  on  Page  367) 


A  TESTED  AND  APPROVED  MACHINE 

that  CUTS  FEED  COSTS 

BY  GIVING  YOUR  COWS  MORE  MOLASSES! 


Carl  Swenson,  Jr.,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y .,  feeds  his  registered  herd  with  THERM-O-LASS. 


Therm-0-L< 


*  LIVESTOCK 
3SS  MOLASSES  FEEDER 
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A  leading  State  Experimental  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  and  nearly  100  of 
the  Northeast’s  leading  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  continuously  tested  Therm-O- 
Lass  for  over  a  year.  The  results 
proved  conclusively  that  Therm-O- 
Lass  is  the  easiest  way  to  save  money 
by  feeding  your  cows  more  molasses. 

Therm  -  O  -  Lass  sprays  molasses 
under  pressure  where  you  want  it 
.  .  .  when  you  want  it.  With  Therm- 
O-Lass  you  can  feed  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  molasses,  known  by  dairy 


farmers  all  over  to  be  the  cheapest 
source  of  TDN,  as  a  substitute  for 
other,  more  expensive  feeds.  Using 
Therm-O-Lass,  you  can  also  make 
a  succulent  molasses  grass  silage. 

You  can  save  additional  money, 
too,  by  having  Therm-O-Lass  deliver 
molasses  directly-to-your-farm  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower  .  .  .  not  to  mention  the  time 
you  save.  Therm-O-Lass  puts  an 
end  to  messy  buckets  and  heavy, 
dangerous  drums. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 

for  further  information 
on  how  Therm-O-Lass 
saves  you  time  and 
money. 


* Patents  Pending 

- - — - 1 

INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CORP.,  LEONIA,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  folder  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Therm-O-Lass. 

NAME— _  j 

ADDRESS _  | 

_ _  I 

SIZE  OF  HERD _ 

_ _ J 


BALE 

loader 


Eliminate  Your  Toughest  Farm  Job! 

Load  bales  of  any  shape,  any  weight,  lying  at  any  angle 
onto  truck  or  wagon  automatically!  Simply  drive  down 
row  of  bales  —  Bale  Loader  does  all  lifting!  No  other  man 
needed!  Ground-driven  —  Needs  no  engine,  PTO,  or  hy¬ 
draulic  system!  Thousands  in  hard  use  all  over  U.S.  Decide 
now  to  never  lift  another  bale  by  hand  —  See  the  SNOWCO 
— world’s  largest  selling  Bale  Loader — at  your  dealers 
soon!  Extremely  low  priced  for  the  average  farm! 

5/tffwea  scoupMASTi'it 


NEW 


-Si- 


Portable  grain  auger  (12'  &  16'  models).  Built  of 
4-inch,  galvanized,  lock-seam  tubing.  Low 
price  includes  everything!  Finest  quality 
-  available.  See  your  dealer  soon! 


The  SNOW  COMPANY 


5012  NORTH  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


May  21,  1955 
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farm  elevator 
per  foot  of 
usable 
elevating 
height 


Bales  won’t  tumble  back 

even  at  maximum  elevation  when 
riding  flat  inside  trough  between 
Smoker's  exclusive  non-tilting 
flights.  Top  drive  pulls  load  up. 
Sealed-for-life  bearings.  3  sizes. 
Coupon  brings  complete  details. 


YOUR  BEST  ELEVATOR  BUY 


*295 


*  F.  O.  B.  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Series  Elevators 


NEW  SMOKER  EAR  CORN 
AND  GRAIN  BOX 

discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
wagon  or  directly  on  chassis.  120 
bushel  of  wheat  capacity. 


MOW  CONVEYOR 

automatically  takes  bales  direct  from 
elevator  .  .  .  discharges  anywhere  in 
mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit  any 
barn.  Eliminates  several  men  from 
the  hay  crew. 


Mail  (bit  eaupo*.  Smoker  litera¬ 
ture  shows  why  you  get  more  for  your 
money  with  Smoker  machines.  Mail 
it  today. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Send  me  iitarature  on  Smoker  "SPECIALS". . 

Grain  Box .  Mow  Conveyor . 

Smoker  "S"  Series  Farm  Elevators . 

Name  . . . . . . . . 

P.  O . 

R.  F.  D . . . . .  State . . 


:BRAND  NEW! 


Advanced  Grange  engineering  Jested, 
proven  and  perfected  back  GRANGE 
SI  10$  as  YOUR  long-term  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  concrete  Stave  Silos  prove  Jte* 
modern  construction  pays  IP  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  life  and  dependability. 
mm  with  mhMit  k 


r"A  Tower  of  Efficiency 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
|  Larger  doors 

Ik 

ill  New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


Exclusive  Features  Make 

GRANCE 

SILO  YOUR  BEST 
j  INVESTMENT 


« 

« 


GRANGE  SILO  C0.r  INC. 

DEPT.  R-5 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  _ 

Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
showing  new  exclusive  features. 


•  NAME 


•  ADDRESS . . . , 

Easy  Terms  Available 


60''  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galan-ized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  O.  D.  —  or  5%  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 
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Installation  and  Service  Specialists  in  All 
Dairy  Sections  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada 


SOLVE  mm  PROBLEMS 


FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN  CLEANERS 
SILO  UNLOADERS  & 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  complete  literature 
and  nearest  distributor. 


BROWER«^ffl 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Livestock  in  the  South 


(Continued  from  Page  354) 
peanut,  or  soybean  oil  meal.  A  mix¬ 
ture  which  has  proved  to  be  good 
consists  of  dried  citrus  pulp,  300 
pounds;  ground  snapped  corn,  200 
pounds;  distillers’  dried  corn  grains, 
100  pounds;  and  100  pounds  of  some 
high  protein  supplement.  This  mix¬ 
ture  carries  16  per  cent  protein,  and 
a  little  over  73  per  cent  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients. 

Due  to  various  factors  Florida  has 
a  very  low  reproductive  rate  for  beef 
cattle.  Studies  to  improve  this  con¬ 
dition  are  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Warnick  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  several  cattlemen  throughout 
the  State.  Progress  reports  show 
that  the  feeding  of  some  protein 
supplement  and  grain  to  cows  and 
heifers  on  poor  pasture  has  a  de¬ 
cided  beneficial  effect  on  their  subse¬ 
quent  reproductive  processes.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  cows  which 
have  been  kept  on  pasture  contain¬ 
ing  some  clover  for  two  years  or 
more  have  a  considerable  higher 
rate  of  reproduction  than  cows  re¬ 
ceiving  no  clover.  This  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  range  cows  nurs¬ 
ing  calves. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  the  usual  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  fed  in  the  Southern 
States  because  it  is  cheaper  and, 
when  properly  used,  it  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  the  other  standard 
high  protein  feeds.  A  new  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  is  now  increasing  some  in 
use — sunflower-seed  meal.  While  it 
is  not  yet  produced  in  any  appreci¬ 
able  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
considerable  tonnage  is  being  im¬ 
ported  and  added  to  mixed  feeds.  In 
some  recent  tests  on  the  feeding 
value  of  sunflower-seed  meal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cottonseed  meal,  for 
fattening  steers,  A.  M.  Pearson,  H.  D. 
Wallace  and  J.  E.  Hentges,  Jr.,  re¬ 
port  favorable  results  with  sun¬ 
flower-seed  meal.  Their  results  show 
that  these  4wo  protein  supplements 
were  approximately  equal  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  for  rate  of  gain,  feed  re¬ 
quirement  per  unit  of  gain,  and 
quality  of  carcass  produced. 

Swine  Experiments 

The  same  investigators  also  con¬ 
ducted  tests  with  sunflower-seed 
meal  as  a  source  of  protein  for 
fattening  pigs.  Their  results  show 
that  both  peanut  meal  and  soybean 
meal  proved  to  be  superior  to  sun¬ 
flower-seed  meal  for  fattening  pigs. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  not  a  good  pro¬ 
tein  supplemental  feed  for  pigs. 
However,  it  was  observed  that  sup¬ 
plementation  with  a  product  con¬ 
taining  lysine  and  other  essential 
amino  acids  greatly  improved  a  corn- 
sunflower-seed  meal  ration.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that,  while  cattle  obtain  these 
amino  acids  from  other  components 
of  their  ration,  pigs  need  feeds  sup¬ 
plying  these  essentials  in  their 
grain  or  in  other  sources. 

A  search  is  constantly  underway 


to  discover  new  and  as  yet  unidenti¬ 
fied  growth  factors.  In  discussing 
this  subject  with  Prof.  Wallace,  he 
mentioned  that  a  commercial  pr 
duct  known  as  P.  F.  P.  (Pfizer  Fer¬ 
mentation  Product)  has  recently 
been  observed  to  contain  a  certain 
unidentified  growth  activity  factor 
In  view  of  this  possibility  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  at  the  Florida 
Station  by  Wallace,  C.  E.  Haines 
and  J.  McKigney  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  product  for  weanling 
pigs  when  fed  under  dry  lot  con¬ 
ditions.  Three  groups  of  comparable 
pigs  were  used  in  the  test.  The 
check  group  received  a  basal  ration 
of  the  following  percentages:  ground 
yellow  corn,  80;  soybean  oilmeal,  18; 
limestone,  one;  steamed  bonemeal, 
0.5;  salDtrace  minerals,  0.5.  A  second 
group  received  the  basal  ration  plus 
10  grams  of  crystalline  terramycin 
per  ton  of  feed;  while  a  third  group 
received  the  basal  ration  plus  10 
grams  of  crystalline  terramycin  and 
40  pounds  of  the  P.  F.  P.  per  ton 
of  feed. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the 
addition  of  terramycin,  in  the 
amounts  mentioned,  increased  the 
gains  by  11.3  per  cent,  and  feed  utili¬ 
zation  by  4.6  per  cent,  over  the  basal 
ration,  for  a  72-day  feeding  period. 
The  basal  ration  pigs  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  head,  from  an  initial 
weight  of  around  50  pounds.  The 
further  addition  of  the  unidentified 
growth  factor,  contained  in  P.  F.  P., 
fed  at  a  level  of  two  per  cent,  re¬ 
sulted  in  26.6  per  cent  improvement 
in  growth  rate  over  the  controls, 
and  18.3  per  cent  more  over  the 
group  supplemented  with  terramycin 
alone.  Not  only  were  the  gains  of  the 
control  pigs  smaller  than  the  other 
test  groups,  but  they  were  also  con¬ 
siderably  less  uniform. 

Recent  tests  at  the  Florida  Station 
with  waste  beef  fat  fed  to  fattening 
pigs,  at  levels  up  to  15  per  cent, 
were  favorable  for  both  efficiency 
and  economy  of  production,  and 
quality  of  carcass.  These  tests  con¬ 
firm  those  published  in  our  May  7 
issue,  pages  322  and  328,  for  work 
done  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
in  Raleigh. 

Tung  nut  meal  is  being  produced 
in  Florida  in  increasing  quantities. 
Thus  far,  this  high  protein  feed  has 
not  proved  advantageous,  or  at  least 
it  has  definite  limitations  as  an  ani¬ 
mal  feed.  As  yet,  no  suitable  method 
of  utilizing  the  meal  in  swine  rations 
has  been  worked  out.  Wallace  and  L. 
Gillespie  recently  conducted  tests 
using  varying  amounts  of  the  meal 
mixed  with  soybean  oil  meal,  as  a 
self-fed  protein  supplement  for  fat¬ 
tening  pigs.  The  pigs  did  not  relish 
the  tung  nut  meal,  even  when  mixed 
as  low  as  five  per  cent,  and  conse¬ 
quently  gains  were  much  below  nor¬ 
mal. 


Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns  are  finding  favor  and  increased  use  as 
purebred  beef  cattle  in  Florida.  This  excellent  Hereford  heifer  is  in  the 
Gainesville  Station  herd.  Dr.  T.  J.  Cunha  stands  with  herdsman  Jess  Burgess 
(right).  That  is  a  live  oak  tree  festooned  with  Spanish  moss  in  the 

background. 
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Let’s  Really  Sell  Milk! 


If  we,  the  American  people,  are 
to  remain  a  strong  and  prosperous 
nation,  each  and  every  one  of  us 
must  be  properly  fed.  Today  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  high  level  com¬ 
pared  to  other  countries.  Very  few, 
if  any,  people  are  on  a  starvation 
diet,  but  there  are  many  people  who 
are  not  on  a  proper  diet.  What  is  a 
proper  diet?  Well,  I  don’t  know 
everything  that  should  be  on  one, 
but  I  do  know  one  food  that  is  on 
almost  all  diets.  It  is  milk — the  most 
nearly  perfect  food. 

Milk  a  Cheap,  Perfect  Food 

Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nearly 
perfect  of  foods,  it  is  the  cheapest 
because  the  total  nutrients  of  milk 
are  greater  than  in  any  other  single 
food.  If  you  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
one  quart  of  milk  at  25  cents,  you 
will  have  to  buy  39V2  cents  worth  of 
meat  to  get  as  many  nutrients.  So 
you  see,  milk  is  a  bargain  in  food 
value.  Even  though  it  is  a  bargain, 
many  people  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  more  milk.  There  used  to  be 
a  time  when  incomes  were  not  large 
enough,  so  maybe  that  was  true,  but 
today,  when  people  are  driving 
around  in  $3,000  cars  or  sitting  home 
looking  at  the  world  through  $200 
television  sets,  it  isn’t  true.  There 
is  no  reason  why  all  the  milk  we  pro¬ 
duce  in  this-  country  cannot  be  con¬ 
sumed. 

A  few  years  ago  economists  would 
say  there  is  underconsumption,  but 
today  they  say  it’s  overproduction. 
I  believe  it  is  still  underconsump¬ 
tion  and  that,  if  people  would  really 
get  at  the  situation  in  the  right  way, 
they  would  see  it  is  underconsump¬ 
tion. 

Dairy  farmers  all  know  that  it  is 
underconsumption,  that  it  always 
was  and  that  it  still  is — and  not 
overproduction.  Figures  show  that 
the  average  U.  S.  consumption  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in  1954  was  about 
176  quarts,  less  than  one  pint  a 
person  per  day.  Sweden,  for  example, 
consumes  per  capita  about  256 
quarts. 

Today  there  are  many  dairy  lead¬ 
ers,  researchers,  processors,  and 
marketers  working  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  far  too  many  of  them 
carry  the  idea  of  overproduction.  If 
these  people  would  start  finding  new 
and  better  ways  to  sell  more  milk 
to  the  nation’s  people,  it  would  be 
of  greater  value  than  trying  to  figure 
out  ways  to  cut  production.  The  truth 
actually  is  that  people  need  more 
milk. 

“Milk  for  Health”  a  Poor  Slogan 

One  great  drive  that  is  on  to  sell 
more  milk  is  “Milk  for  Health.”  Let 
us  stop  and  examine  this  slogan  a 
little.  “Milk  for  Health” — isn’t  any 
food  we  eat  for  health?  If  it  isn’t, 
then  why  do  we  bother  to  eat?  Yes, 
milk  is  for  health,  but  so  are  other 
foods  and  the  apple  growei's  made 
the  dairymen  look  a  little  silly  when 
they  came  out  with  “Apples  for 
Health.”  There  isn’t  any  good  rea¬ 
son  why  all  foods  couldn’t  be  adver¬ 
tised  with  a  “for  health”  label  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  If  the  dairy  industry 
is  going  to  have  a  slogan,  it  had 
better  be  one  that  other  people  can¬ 
not  use. 

When  driving  through  rural  New 
York,  you  see  many  motor  vehicles 
with  a  plate  on  front  that  says, 
“Milk  for  Health.”  If  this  slogan 
were-  any  good,  are  the  right  people 
seeing  it?  The  only  place  I  have 
ever  seen  any  of  these  plates  is  in 
farming  areas  and  every  person 
there  knows  there  is  a  good  dairy 
product  to  be  sold.  Last  Spring  I 
went  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  do  you  think  I  saw  any  of  these 
plates?  Not  one  after  leaving  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Certainly  our  Capitol  city 
is  one  of  the  best  places  for  adver¬ 
tising  milk.  When  I  went  into  a 
restaurant  in  Washington  and  asked 
tor  a  glass  of  milk,  I  had  to  repeat 
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it  two  or  three  times  before  they 
knew  what  I  was  talking  about. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  milk  is  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  right  people.  It  isn’t  just 
the  “Milk  for  Health”  plates  that  are 
in  the  wrong  area,  but  other  forms 
of  advertising  are  also.  The  actual 
consumers  of  the  product  have  got 
to  be  reached.  In  economics  we  learn 
there  is  a  customer  who  buys  an 
item  and  there  is  a  consumer  who 
uses  the  item.  Advertising  has  got 
to  reach  more  of  the  consumers  and 
not  any  more  of  the  customers,  who 
I  say  are  just  plain  middlemen. 
These  milk  dealers  who  never 
milked  a  cow  or  shoveled  a  forkful 
of  manure  know  all  the  answers. 
They  also  say  in  economics  that  ad¬ 
vertising  doesn’t  help  much  on  an 
inelastic  item.  So  we  have  got  to 
promote  the  sales  of  milk  beyond 
this  point  and  show  those  money¬ 
saving  supposed  friends  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  nation  will  consume 
more  milk. 

Is  ADA  Spending  Wisely? 

Most  dairy  farmers  are  paying 
money  for  advertising.  Some  of  it 
is  helping,  as  on  television  and 
radio.  The  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsors  the  Bob  Hope  show, 
and  it  is  helping  to  make  people 
realize  the  need  for  milk.  But  I  don’t 
believe  he  mentions  milk  enough.  I 
turned  the  radio  on  night  and 
his  program  happened  to  be  just  be¬ 
ginning.  It  went  something  like  this. 
“Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  this  is  the  American  Dairy 
Association  bringing  to  you  the  Bob 
■Hope  show.  Hello  there,  evei’yone  of 
you  good  milk  drinkers.  You  all 
know  the  dairyman  has  a  good  pro¬ 
duct  there  to  sell.  He  gets  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  works  hard  all 
day  to  produce  it.  He  feeds  the  cows, 
he  puts  straw  under  them,  brings  in 
the  pails,  puts  the  cows  in  the  barn 
and  fastens  them  and  cleans  them 
for  milking.  Next  he  puts  the  record 
on  the  old  phonograph  and  starts 
it  playing,  ‘Let  it  go,  Lover.’  ” 

Even  though  this  is  a  poor  picture 
of  how  a  farmer  does  things,  I 
didn’t  object  to  that  as  much  as  I 
did  to  not  hearing  milk  mentioned 
except  for  just  a  couple  of  times 
after  that.  Compare  this  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  by  a  leading  brewing  compa¬ 
ny.  Those  of  you  who  watched  the 
fights  last  night  on  TV  sponsored  by 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  maybe  noted  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  program  time  was 
devoted  to  Advertising.  They  realize 
that  direct  appeal  to  their  audience 
will  increase  sales.  If  the  ADA  is 
spending  seven  million  dollars  now 
and  wants  17  million,  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  how  to  use  it  more 
effectively. 

There  could  be  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  market  for  milk.  Why  don’t 
we  accept  this  challenge  and  place 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  center  of 
the  picture  where  it  belongs?*  With 
an  addition  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  new  mouths  to  feed  a 
year,  moi’e  milk  should  be  consumed 
and  this  false  statement  of  over¬ 
production  should  be  unheard  of. 

Dean  Myers’  Suggestions 

Dean  Myers  gives  five  suggestions 
to  increase  milk  consumption:  1. 
Provide  milk  at  lower  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  wish  to  save  the  costs 
of  credit  and  delivery;  2.  Make  milk 
available  in  bulk  packages  by 
quantity  discount  at  prices  which 
represent  the  saving  involved;  3. 
Make  available  to  consumers  stand¬ 
ardized  milk  at  low,  medium,  and 
high  fat  content  at  appropriate 
prices;  4.  Use  vending  machines  to 
make  milk  available  to  more  people 
all  the  time;  and  5.  Intensify  well- 
planned  programs  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Who  can  doubt  the  value  of  these 
suggestions  for  improving  the  mar¬ 
keting  problem?  The  only  way  I  can 
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It's  really  six  million  cows 
and  ninety  million  boxes 
of  oranges  that  make  the 
story  about  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp.  Over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  were  used 
last  year.  Every 
year,  more  dairy¬ 
men  are  proving 
this  carbohy- 
d  r  a  t  e  concen¬ 
trate  really  produces  milk  at  lower  feeding 
cost.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  high  in  T.D.N.* 
and  low  in  fiber  content  and  contains  proven 
milk  stimulating  factors  Mail  the  coupon 
and  get  your  copy  of  "HOW  TO  FEED 


Florida 
Citrus  Pulp 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP."  The  booklet  con¬ 
tains  full  instructions  on  feeding  and  charts 
and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis 
of  this  proven  feed  ingredient. 
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R  0.  BOX  403  TAMPA,  FLORIDA  DEPT.  A 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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see  to  raise  farm  income  in  the  next 
few  years  is  to  improve  markets  and 
increase  farm  efficiency.  Farm  effi¬ 
ciency  can  be  improved  by  keeping 
good  producing  cows  and  effectively 
using  established  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines.  But  the  marketing  problem 
is  more  acute. 

The  limit  to  the  market  is  in  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  both  the 
dairymen  and  the  consumers.  The 
road  to  a  greater  and  stronger  agri¬ 
culture  lies  in  the  direction  of  stir¬ 
ring  the  imaginations  of  those  con¬ 
sumers,  of  winning  them  over  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  proper  nu¬ 
trition  and  better  knowledge  of  how 
to  achieve  it  and,  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  inspiring  in  them  a 
greater  appreciation  of  fine  food  and 
of  the  privilege  of  eating  well. 

Dairymen  Should  Have  Their  Own 
Marketing  Program 

Along  with  this  we  had  better 
find  out  what  percentage  of  the 
“food  dollar”  the  other  fellows  get, 
not  just  what  the  farmer  gets.  Those 
figures  are  little  known  and  seldom 
published.  We  read  that  farmers  get 
about  45  cents  of  it  now.  How  about 
the  percentage  for  labor,  for  trans¬ 
portation,  for  packaging  materials, 
for  distribution  profits?  Statistics 
that  reveal  all  details  of  the  picture, 
not  just  the  farmer  part  of  it,  could 
help  both  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  understand  what  goes  on, 
and  who  gets  what  is  between  the 
farm  and  table. 

If  the  farmer  can  find  out  some  of 
these  facts  and,  by  working  with 
other  farmers,  cut  the  amount  the 
middlemen  are  making  along  with 
increasing  consumption,  the  present 
situation  would  be  greatly  improved. 
Dairy  farmers  are  interested  in 


building  their  own  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  and,  if  it  is  to  be  lasting,  it 
must  be  built  on  a  foundation  that  is 
sound  and  four-square  with  the  facts. 
That  program  will  succeed  and  will 
return  dividends  to  the  producer  in 
keeping  with  the  desire  for  and  the 
understanding  of  the  facts  by  the 
average  producer. 

All  this  boils  down  to  one  great 
challenge:  the  need  to  sell  more  and 
more  milk,  in  all  its  forms,  to  the 
vastly  expanding  potential  market. 
We,  the  dairy  farmers  of  America, 
have  to  prove  to  consumers  that  they 
need  more  dairy  products,  that  dairy 
products  taste  good  and  are  good  for 
them,  and  that  dairy  products  are 
bargains  in  food  value. 

As  a  last  thought  I  would  like  you 
to  remember  this:  It’s  foolish  to 
think  that  we  can’t  have  just  as 
much  prosperity  in  peacetime  as  in 
wartime.  With  the  greatest  produc¬ 


tion  system  in  the  world,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ought  to  be  smart  enough 
to  find  out  how  to  keep  it  running  at 
its  full  rate.  One  thing  that  would 
help  is  to  include  more  milk  for 
every  person  at  every  meal.  It’s  time 
to  use  some  of  the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  qualities  of  vision  and  'bold- 
minded  thinking.  If  we  do,  we  will 
be  able  to  see  the  full  possibilities 
that  this  country  offers  for  peace¬ 
time  prosperity,  and  the  key  part 
that  farm  income  has  in  creating 
and  maintaining  it.  David  C.  Ives 


[Ed.  —  The  foregoing  essay  was 
first  presented  as  a  prize-winning 
talk  in  the  Eastman  student  speaking 
contest  held  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  University  where 
Mr.  Ives  attends  the  two-year  agri¬ 
cultural  school.  His  father  is  a 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairyman.] 


Steers  and 

I  have  a  general  farm  and  fatten 
some  cattle  every  year  for  market. 
I  have  read  a  little  about  steers 
making  faster  and  cheaper  gains 
from  stilbestrol  added  to  their  feed. 
Can  you  tell  me  more  about  this  and 
whether  or  not  I  should  mix  it  into 
my  cattle’s  feed?  J.  c.  f. 

< ,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stilbestrol  is  a  manufactured  white 
powder  similar  in  composition  and 
properties  to  natural  female  hor¬ 
mones.  Used  in  the  poultry  business 
to  fatten  cockerels,  i.  e.  to  caponize 
them  chemically,  it  was  first  added 
to  experimental  rations  for  steers 


Stilbestrol 

at  Purdue  University  in  1948  and 
then  about  two  years  ago  at  the  Iowa 
Station.  It  generally  proved  quite 
effective  in  stimulating  growth  and 
gains  and  in  reducing  feed  costs  at 
Iowa.  On  high-corn  fattening  rations, 
stilbestrol-fed  steers  gained  as  much 
as  37  per  cent  more  than  steers  did 
without  stilbestrol;  they  gained  up 
to  three-quarters  pound  more  a  day. 
In  high-roughage  rations,  stilbestrol 
stimulated  gains  by  10  to  15  per 
cent.  Feed  costs  were  reduced  10  to 
20  per  cent,  for  a  saving  of  two  to 
four  cents  per  pound  of  liveweight 
gain.  In  some  feeding  trials,  steers’ 


appetites  were  not  whetted  at  all, 
and,  in  others,  gains  were  not  much 
greater  with  stilbestrol.  High  tail- 
heads  appear  on  some  animals.  But 
results  of  stilbestrol  trials  at  Iowa, 
other  stations,  and  on  farms  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  exceptionally 
promising. 

Stilbestrol  is  now  mixed  into  soy¬ 
bean  meal  and  vegetable  oil  by  a 
pharmaceutical  company  for  sale  as 
a  pre-mix  to  feed  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  then  sell  it  to  farmers 
safely  incorporated  into  protein  feed 
supplements.  If  a  steer  eats  a  pound 
a  day  of  the  supplement,  he  gets  five 
milligrams  of  stilbestrol;  if  two 
pounds,  10  milligrams.  This  range  is 
recommended,  and  higher  levels 
should  not  be  fed.  Farmers  cannot 
purchase  the  stilbestrol  pre-mix;  it 
goes  only  to  feed  manufacturers.  The 
protein  feed  supplements  with  stil¬ 
bestrol  cost  from  $5.00  to  $10  more 
per  ton  than  they  do  without. 

Although  it  is  not  definitely  known 
how  or  why  stilbestrol  exerts  its 
physiological  effects,  it  is  known  that 
it  is  a  powerful  substance  which  can 
markedly  disturb  cattle’s  glandular 
balance.  It  should  be  treated  as  a 
drug  and  used  with  caution  as  well 
as  confidence. 

You  would  best  do  as  many  other 
farmers  are  doing  with  stilbestrol 
feed:  try  it  on  a  few  steers.  The 
effect  is  not  long  in  becoming  mani¬ 
fest,  and,  if  it  is  wanted,  the  rest  of 
the  animals  can  be  changed  over, 
too,  unless  further  experience  and 
experiments  augur  against  it.  Stil¬ 
bestrol  cannot — so  far  as  is  present¬ 
ly  and  certainly  known — be  safely 
fed  to  any  breeding  cattle,  nor  to 
milk  cattle,  swine,  poultry  and  sheep. 
It  should  be  fed  only  to  fattening 
cattle. 


We  appreciate  farm  folks 
comparing  our  guns  with 
others  .  .  .  because  they 
find  that,  dollar  for  dollar, 
shot  for  shot  .  .  .  there  are 
just  no  better  guns!  For 
casual  plinking  .  .  .  for  pest 
control  .  .  .  hunting;  .  .  .  or 
self-protection,  H&H  Guns 
are  "first  with  the  farmer!” 
See  your  nearest  dealer  and 
compare  II&R  guns  with 
any  others. 


A.  “SPORTSMAN 

9 -shot  .22 


P  rize-winning.  top¬ 
breaking,  single  or  double 
action  Model  999.  Features 
checkered  walnut  side 
grips,  semi-tlnimb  rest, 
wide  hammer  cocking  spur, 
adjustable  front  and  rear 
sights. 


8  B.  MODEL  922 

9 -shot  .22 

Famous  for  accuracy,  years  > 

of  service.  Checkered  "cling 
fast”  grips  for  comfort, 
easy  handling.  Single  or 
double  action  ...  solid 
frame  with  4  or  6  inch 
barrel. 

2VS"bl.Bantam-weight  922,  $28.75 
922’s  in  chrome  $1.00  extra 


READ  THIS  ROUND-UP 


mm m  C.  “GUARDSMAN” 

Model  632.  6-shot  .32 
2 Vi  or  4  inch  barrel. 
Model  633  Chromed 
2Vi”  barrel  only  $1.00  extra 


VALUES 


D.  “PIONEER”  Bolt  action  .22 

The  model  750  represents  the  world's 
best  buy  in  a  bolt  action  single  shot  .22. 
Features"Fluid-  feed”  loading  platform, 
self  cocking  action,  side  thumb  safety. 
Bull’s-eye  Broach  Rifling. 


Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  folder 


E.  “PLAINSMAN”  .22  5-shot  repeater 

The  bolt  action  model  865  is  a  fine,  low-  *259S 
priced  repeating  .22  rifle.  Exclusive 
Bull’s-Eye-Broach  Rifling.  Speed  E-Jec 
clip  ejector. 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


Quality  Arms  Since  1871 


Where 


339  Park  Avenue,  Worcester  10,  Massachusetts 
Canadian  Plant  and  Sales  Office:  H.&R.  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.  St.  Lambert,  Montreal  23,  P.Q.,  Canada 


Successful  hog  raisers  using 
a  concrete  farrowing  plant 
and  proper  care  commonly  raise  8  to  9  pigs  per 
litter — substantially  more  than  the  average. 

By  providing  dry,  sanitary,  well-ventilated 
quarters  that  afford  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  these  farmers  can  raise  and  send  more 
of  their  pigs  to  market.  And  a  concrete  feeding 
area  saves  additional  pigs  by  eliminating  mud- 
holes  and  other  foul  breeding  places  of 
parasites  and  disease  germs.  A  farrowing 
plant  like  the  one  shown  here  is  easy  to  build 
.  .  .  will  pay  for  itself  through  increased  hog 
production. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
more  details  on  how  to  build  this  and  other 
lifetime,  money-making  concrete  farm  im¬ 
provements.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  an  8-pen 
farrowing  plant  like  this  with  these 
materials: 

FOR  FLOOR  AND  GUTTER 

28  cu.  yds.  of  Ready-Mix  concrete 
or 

176  sacks  of  Lehigh  Cement 
I8/2  cu.  yds.  sand 
21  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  CONCRETE  BLOCK  WALLS 

10  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
1%  cu.  yds.  Masonry  sand 
425  8"  x  8"  x  16"  Regular 
concrete  block 
58  8"  x  8"  x  16"  Corner 
return  block 
44  8"  x  8"  x  8"  Corner 
return  block 


V  ute. 


LEHIGH 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Allentown,  Pa. 
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She’s  noisy,  scares  easily  and  gets 
moonlight  madness — but  she  does 
net  a  nice  prof  it .  Meet  her — 

Miss  Guinea  Fowl 

By  D.  R.  GREEN 


pT’S  have  a  little  talk  about 
the  most  misunderstood, 
the  most  unpredictable  of 
all  fowl  —  the  common 
barnyard  guinea.  Mind  if 
I  rave  for  a  minute,  first, 
about  how  he  tastes? 
Take  a  fat  young  bird,  stuff  it 
with  your  favorite  filling,  add  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  take  away  its  natural, 
rich  flavor.  Roast  it  until  it  is  a 
golden  brown,  and  there  you  have 
an  epicurean’s  delight!  Until  you’ve 
tasted  this  tender,  juicy  meat,  you 
just  never  “et!” 

The  guinea  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
bird  that  could,  and  should,  be  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  table  for  all  of  us.  In 
fact,  he’s  rapidly  becoming  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  game  birds.  And,  best  of 
all,  he’s  a  profitable  bird  to  raise. 
But  let  me  warn  you:  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  wildest,  craz¬ 
iest  and  most  difficult  of  all  birds  to 
propagate.  For  only  under  strict 
confinement  can  you  produce  a  bird 
that  is  perfect  in  every  way,  and 
that  allows  you  the  nice  profit  you 
are  entitled  to  for  a  venture  of  this 
kind.  And  by  profit  we  are  talking 
about  not  less  than  $1.00  per  bird. 

Here  is  how  we  successfully  man¬ 
age  the  job  at  Hav-Mor  Farm. 


The  equipment  need  be  neither 
elaborate  nor  expensive.  Practically 
any  building  will  do  provided  you 
supply  these  three  things:  (a)  a  large 
feeding  area,  ample  roosting  space, 
and  an  exercise  yard;  our  lot  of  500 
keets  is  put  into  a  variety  of  pens, 
one  simply  being  a  yard  enclosed  by 
wire  fencing,  attached  to  an  old 
chicken  house;  (b)  a  sun  porch  of 
wire  back  of  the  barn;  and  (c)  an 
ordinary  snow  fence  thrown  up 
around  a  coop. 

If  you  use  snow'  fence,  then  you 
must  pinion  your  birds  to  keep  them 
inside  it.  You  do  this  by  cutting  off 
the  first  joint  of  one  wing,  as  soon 
as  the  birds  are  hatched.  We  do  not 
care  too  much  for  this  for,  although 
your  litle  guinea  takes  it  without 
any  ill  effects,  he  does  bruise  him¬ 
self  considerably  in  his  constant  at¬ 
tempts  to  fly. 


As  the  Brooding  Begins 

Start  the  brooding  of  your  keets 
much  the  same  as  you  would  with 
chickens  (you  cannot  buy  keets  be¬ 


fore  the  first  of  June,  so  your  heat¬ 
ing  problem  is  simple).  On  our  farm 
we  use  the  infra-red  heat  lamps 
which  we  find  not  only  convenient 
but  inexpensive.  You  can  buy  these 
lamps  already  assembled  or  make 
them  up  yourself.  We  use  a  three- 
inch  board  six  feet  long,  with  three 
or  four  lamps  on  each  board;  these 
we  hang  from  the  ceiling,  where  they 
can  be  adjusted  easily.  If  you  do 
this,  make  sure  you  have  no  drafts 
directly  on  the  birds.  Your  lamps 
will  do  the  rest. 

It  is  during  the  brooding  season 
that  your  first  troubles  may  begin. 
Your  guinea  loves  heat  and  the  only 
sickness  with  which  he  is  likely  to 
be  troubled  is  chills.  For  some 
strange  reason,  just  after  a  guinea 
gets  fully  feathered,  he  may  have  a 
spell  of  the  chills.  No,  he  is  not  sick, 
just  cold.  When  we  see  our  birds 
suffering  this  way,  we  turn  on  all  the 
heat  we  can  get  and  lower  the  lights. 
But  —  and  here  is  the  tough  part  — 
still  they  will  pile  up  on  one  an¬ 
other.  The  weaker  ones  will  die,  and 
there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do 
about  it. 

Until  you  have  gained  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  learned  a  few  tricks, 
you  can  expect  to  lose  a  few  birds. 
Still,  your  mortality  rate  will  not 
be  as  high  as  in  raising  other  fowl 
because  you  will  have  no  diseases  to 
contend  with.  Guineas  are  practi¬ 
cally  immune  to  the  ordinary  poul¬ 
try  diseases,  if  you  use  sensible 
sanitary  procedures.  Our  mortality 
rate  has  now  dropped  down  to  be¬ 
low  five  per  cent. 

Feeders  and  Waterers 

We  make  our  own  feeders,  using 
six-inch  boards.  They  work  the  best 
and  are  the  least  expensive.  Make 
them  big  and  deep  so  that  the 
guineas  will  have  to  stretch  to  get 
the  mash  you  put  in;  otherwise  they 
will  just  pull  it  out  and  drop  it  on 
the  ground,  wasting  it.  Build  enough 
feeders  so  that  you  need  attend  to 
them  only  once  daily,  and  remember 
that  guineas  like  to  fill  up  in  the 
evening.  Your  starter  and  grower 
mash  should  be  a  good  grade  of 
turkey  mash. 

Some  time  you  will  need  to  change 
from  small  to  larger  feeders  and 
waterers,  and  here  is  where  you  have 


?us  White  Guinea  hen  is  on  the  farm  of  Norman  Becker,  in  Lakeview * 
'  Y.;  like  all  White  Guineas ,  she  has  mostly  white  meat.  Mr.  Becker  plans 
raise  several  thousand  like  her  this  year  for  sales  to  hotels  and 


restaurants. 


is  a  BIGGER  BARGAIN  THAN  EVER! 


IT’S  EXTRA  RUGGEDIZED! 

New!  “  Hardite",  "Dimondite” 
and  "Rite-Oil-Flo 
Dimondite”  Guide 
Bars  now  last 
longer  under 
severe  usage  than 
any  other  guide 
bars  in  the  field. 


Patents  Pending 


IT’S  WINTERIZED! 

New!  Pressurized  Oiling 
for  unbeatable  guide  bar  life 
— even  at  30°  or  40° 
below  zero. 


PRICES 
START  AT 

S  179,0 

with  16”  chain  and  "Hardite"  bar. 
A/so  available  with  19"  bar 
and  chain  (Pressurized  Oiling, 
"Dimondite”,  and  "Rite- 
Oil  Flo - 


With  these  two  revolutionary  developments,  the  SpeeDemon  chain 
saw  now  offers  you  not  only  the  simplicity  and  low  cost  which  only 
the  STRUNK  direct-drive  system  can,  but  also  the  longest  cutting 
mileage  per  guide  bar  of  any  chain  saw  today!  At  last  there’s  a 
direct-drive  chain  saw  that  really  stands  the  gaff — no  matter  how  low 
the  outside  temperature,  how  continuously  you  use  it,  how  hard  or 
thick  the  wood,  or  how  much  saw  dust  you  kick  up.  More  than  ever 
before,  SpeeDemon  stands  alone  when  it  comes  to  trouble-free 
service,  economy,  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

PRESSURE  OILING  SYSTEM:  Now  all  the  unmatched  wear-resistance 
of  STRUNK  guide  bars  is  yours  to  profit  by  under  all  conditions  of 
usage.  Oil  flows  freely  at  any  temperature.  And  for  added  safety 
insurance,  this  new  system  is  available  with  a  pump.  When  pump 
pressure  is  lost,  you  know  you’re  out  of  oil. 

NEW  GUIDE  BARS:  The  Hardite”  bar  now  used  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  SpeeDemon  absolutely  outwears  any  other  available.  But 
that’s  not  all!  SpeeDemon  is  also  available  with  "Dimondite”  and 
"Rite-Oil-Flo  Dimondite”  bars  that  outlast  even  the  "Hardite”.  With 
its  exclusive  patent  applied  for  feature,  the  "Rite-Oil-Flo  Dimondite" 


aar  is  years  aneaa  or  all  others. 


Send  the  coupon  today 
for  full  details  about 
these  amazing 
SpeeDemon  features. 
If  you  now  own  a 
SpeeDemon,  you  can 
have  the  pressurized 
oiling  system  and  one 
of  the  new  guide  bars 
installed  by  your 
STRUNK  dealer  at 
moderate  cost.  You’ll 
have  the  best  wood¬ 
cutting  of  your  life! 


S'TK UNIf] Chain  Saws,  Inc. 

514  Coatesville,  Penna. 

CD  Please  send  name  of  my  nearest  STRUNK  dealer. 

I _ !  Please  send  me  details  on  how  SpeeDemon  will 

give  me  unmatched  cutting  mileage  under  severe 
usage. 


NAME 


1  ~  1 

|  ADDRESS 

POST  OFFICE 

STATE 

1 

! 

L 

SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


l'VE  SWITCHED  TO 
HOL-PEM  100,3  ILL 
I  GET* LUSH  NEW  ' 
PASTURE  DAILY,  / 
^  SIMPLY  BY 
V  MOVING  ONE 
A  \.  GATE/  > 


DAN, SINCE 

SWITCHINGTD 
HOL-DEM'S 
PASTURE  ROTATION 
SYSTEM,  I  GET 
UP  TO  50%  MORE 
FEED  FROM 
THE  SAME 
ACREAGE/ 


SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  OR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER, 
OR  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  ELECTRIC  FENCING. 

HOLDEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO. 

419  N.  HANOVER 

CARLISLE,  PA.  PHONE:  1716 


$27.75 


The 


Fencer 


Weeds 


Won’t 


Short.' 


May  21,  1955 
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New  50-X-Minivex  Microscope 

Reveals  Nature’s  Hidden  Wonders 


This  tiny  speck  changes  into 


IMPORTED 


21/4 

INCHES 

HIGH 


ENLARGES 

AREA  UP  TO 

2,500 

TIMES 

The  MINIVEX  costs  only  1.98— yet 
it  gives  you  a  “million  dollars” 
worth  of  thrills.  This  miracle  of 
German  production  reveals  a  New 
World  of  hidden  wonders — a  world  of 
infinite  variety  and  beauty.  NOT  A 
TOY — yet  it’s  more  thrilling  than 
any  toy — and  far  more  educational 
for  young  and  old.  Get  yours  today 
on  our  money-back  guarantee. 


WEST  GERMANY  S/.98 

NOW  — thanks  to  German  efficiency  and  high  precision  workman¬ 
ship  —  you  can  own  this  high  power  microscope  at  an  Unheard  of 
price.  The  50-X-MINIVEX  is  pocket  size  .  .  .  only  2%  inches  high 
.  .  .  but  you  get  terrific  power !  Imagine  it  —  two  thousand  five 
hundred  times  area  magnification !  So  powerful  that  a  tiny  gnat 
looks  like  a  pre-historic  monster! 

EDUCATIONAL  .  .  .  FUN  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD! 

The  50-X-MINIVEX  provides  endless  fun  and  thrills  for  young  and 
old.  Reveals  nature’s  hidden  wonders  .  .  .  the  wondrous  formations 
in  a  drop  of  water  .  .  .  the  God-given  beauty  of  leaves,  flowers, 
cells,  tissue,  inorganic  matter.  Ideal  for  study  of  textiles,  blood 
specimens,  foods,  minute  plant  life.  Also  for  home  and  lab  study 
of  botany,  zoology,  nature,  chemistry. 

OPTICALLY-GROUND  LENSES!  SUPER  VIEWING! 

The  powerful  lenses  made  by  German  optics,  craftsmen  give  you 
super-sharp  viewing!  Durable  metal  construction  and  push-button 
operation.  Get  several  now  on  a  5-day  money  back  guarantee.  Send 
check,  cash  or  m.  0.  for  immediate  free  delivery.  COD'S  plus 
charges.  RUSH  order  now!  Remember  you  must  be  delighted  or 
money  back  quick! 

INTERNATIONAL  BINOCULAR  COMPANY 
352  FOURTH  AVE.,  DEPT.  I85-E-I2,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  V. 


RID  PONDS 
AND  LAKES 

WEEDS 


Ease  That  Backache  FAST! 

with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 

SACROILIAC 
RELIEF 

For  Men,  Women 

$495 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


TERRILL  chainsaws 


25950 

jnd  up 


F,O.B»  BANCOR 
MAINE 


TOPS  IN  POWER 
DURABILITY  AND 
SIMPLICITY  ..... 

TRY  IT  BUY  IT 

You9 SI  Be  Glad  You  Did! 


MANUFACTURED  BY 
D.  D.  TERRILL  SAW  CO., 
BANGOR,  MAINE 


INC. 


Use  1  'ATLAS  A”  — a  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  as  directed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Encircling  Pullstraps 
Give  Firm  Even  Support 

A  strong  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  in  front.  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Action-free;  you  can 
bend,  work  or  play  in  it.  Don’t  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi-Peer  BACK- 
EASER  today.  10-day  trial  offer.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

%>  PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY  « 

811  Wyandotte  BoxRY-55B  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Ketire? 


M9m  Going  to 
Mi tt vo  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
nou\  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

**mmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsamm ^ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  ■ 


R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 


St.  or  RD. 
City . 


•  State. 


Jl  W  BA  n  N  ULtANtns,  SILU  UM- 

rAlA  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  .cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


got  to  be  careful.  Lay  your  plans 
well  when  you  place  these  items  in 
the  beginning,  and  make  all  changes 
very  gradually.  Your  guinea  is  a 
creature  of  habit  and  does  not  like 
things  different.  He  gets  stubborn, 
or  confused.  Move  a  water  can  more 
than  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  he  will 
not  drink  out  of  it  at  all. 

Rats  are  a  menace  to  guineas.  We 
rat-proof  our  brooders  inside  and 
out,  using  a  regular  size  chicken  wire 
on  the  outside  and  rabbit  wire  on 
the  inside.  The  inside  wire  we  ex¬ 
tend  up  the  wall  about  15  inches 
which  acts  as  a  breather  space  when 
the  birds  pile  into  a  corner.  All  this 
wire  will  keep  your  rats  out,  but 
will  not  necessarily  keep  your  birds 
in. 

You  go  along  thinking  all  is  right 
with  the  world  until  some  morning 
you  discover  a  couple  of  your  birds 
under  the  coop  and  back  of  your  out¬ 
side  wire.  You  take  a  good  long 
look  and  then  you  go  back  into  the 
house.  You  announce  to  the  family 
that  you  are  going  fishing,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  you  get  out  of  there  — 
but  fast.  Your  family,  having  spent 
some  years  with  guineas,  too,  will 
take  care  of  things  until  you  are 
somewhat  back  to  normal  again. 
They  are  more  patient,  too,  and 
they  will  search  around  for  the 
place  where  the  birds  got  out,  know¬ 
ing  all  the  while  that  they  will  not 
find  it.  They  know,  too,  from  past 
experience,  that  they  will  never  get 
those  guineas  out  from  under  the 
coop  behind  the  wire.  Finally,  the 
little  shotgun  is  brought  out,  the 
birds  are  destroyed,  and  all  is  peace¬ 
ful  —  until  the  next  time. 

A  scoop  shovel  and  a  long-handled 
landing  net  are  handy  tools  to  have 
about  your  guinea  coops.  A  guinea 
spends  most  of  his  time  running 
around  inside  the  fence.  He  wants 
out  and  eventually  he  will  find  a 
way  out.  Once  out,  he  will  stand 
right  by  the  hole  he  made  and 
holler.  He  didn’t  really  want  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  first  place,  but  now 


that  he’s  out,  he’ll  not  move  more 
than  a  few  feet  from  where  he  broke 
through.  So  you  scoop  him  up  with 
your  landing  net,  and  put  him  back 
inside  the  fence. 

Did  you  ever  listen  to  a  flock  of 
guineas  really  sounding  off?  That  is 
something  you  just  take  in  your 
stride,  for  they  holler  all  the  time 
and  you  eventually  get  used  to  it. 
It  is  only  when  one  of  them  gets 
out  of  the  pen  that  the  noise  reaches 
that  shrill  high  pitch  which  gets  on 
your  nerves.  Then  you  feel  you  have 
got  to  stop  it,  or  go  nuts. 

And  did  you  ever  try  driving  a 
flock  of  guineas  that  cannot  fly?  It 
is  not  easy.  Guineas  are  like  sheep. 
They  will  follow  a  leader  anywhere. 
The  only  trouble  is,  they  rarely  get 
that  leader.  If  you  ever  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  drive  a  flock,  you’ll  need  all 
the  help  you  can  get  even  if  it  is 
only  for  a  few  feet.  And  be  sure  to 
go  slow,  very  slow. 

Have  as  many  baskets  on  hand  as 
you  can  manage.  For  the  moment 
you  start  to  move  those  birds,,  they 
start  huddling  together.  And,  as  you 
press  them  forward,  the  front  ones 
go  down  and  the  rear  ones  go  over 
them  like  a  carpet  unrolling.  A  lot 
of  the  birds  that  come  up  after  the 
wave  passes  over  them  are  stunned 
and  flat  on  their  backs.  You  pick 
those  fellows  up,  and  carry  them  in 
baskets  until  you  reach  your  desti¬ 
nation.  They  will  be  perfectly  still 
and  probably  they  are  not  hurt  a  bit. 

Try  to  have  your  pens  away  from 
other  buildings,  if  possible.  Guineas 
do  not  like  other  animals.  Never 
have  the  pens  facing  one  another,  if 
you  can  avoid  it.  Guineas  do  not 
call  to  other  guineas  unless  they  see 
one  another.  If  you  make  this  calling 
easy,  then  they  will  spend  most  of 
their  time  just  hollering  at  one  an¬ 
other;  and  they  make  noise  enough 
as  it  is  without  any  further  induce¬ 
ment.  And  you  want  them  to  spend 
their  time  eating. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Trends  in  the  Poultry  Business 


Debeaking  is  one ,  new  type  egg  nests  another . 
Automation  in  poultry  houses  is  doubted ,  but 
caging  of  the  layers  could  come.  Bulk  feed 
and  egg  quality  are  signs  of  our  poultry  times. 


Nothing  exasperates  and  frustrates 
a  poultryman  more  than  to  go  into 
his  chicken  house  and  find  some  of 
his  best  layers  murdered  by  their 
sisters.  An  hour  or  two  earlier  while 
feeding  them  or  gathering  eggs, 
everything  seemed  all  right;  then, 
wham,  cannibalism  and  disaster 
strike! 

More  and  more  poultrymen  are 
turning  to  debeaking,  having  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  a  flock,  with¬ 
out  help,  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
maintain  perpetual  peace.  Old  ex¬ 
perienced  birds  discover  by  accident 
the  palatability  of  eggs.  Some  skuffle 
around  until  eggs  are  broken;  then 
a  few  actually  peck  at  them,  eating 
greedily  once  the  beak  breaks 
through  the  shell.  Soon  this  turns  to 
vicious  attacks  on  sister  hens.  Catch¬ 
ing  such  birds  is  fortunate,  for  the 
operator  can  then  do  one  of  two 
things:  shorten  the  beaks  right  then 
and  there  with  a  sterilized  penknife 
or  cutting  pliers,  or  serve  her  for 
dinner.  Getting  angry  and  throwing 
her  out  of  the  nest  does  not  help.  A 
better  way  may  be  to  debeak  at 
housing  time.  There  are  reputable 
debeakers  on  the  market  costing  only 
a  nominal  sum  with  which  one  man 
can  do  the  job  with  little  effort  in 
short  time. 

Where  to  Lay  that  Egg? 

Laying  nests  are  another  headache, 
even  for  the  experienced.  One  trend 
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publicized  not  long  ago  was  to  the 
community  unit.  This  type  does  have 
certain  advantages,  easy  access  and 
easier  gathering  of  eggs.  But  fre¬ 
quent  egg  gathering  promotes  crowd¬ 
ing  of  layers  into  certain  units  and 
may  result  in  broken  eggs  and 
broodiness. 

The  rollaway  egg  nest  units  work 
fine  if  no  other  nests  are  in  the  pen; 
otherwise  birds  favor  nests  that  re¬ 
tain  their  eggs.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  less  frequent  gathering  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  rollaways,  for  the  eggs 
accumulate  where  the  layer  can 
reach  them.  While  trying  to  get  them 
back  under  her,  breakage  and  egg 
eating  occur. 

Many  producers  stick  to  or  return 
to  the  standard  compartment  unit. 
While  these  take  a  little  more  time, 
the  layers  are  separated  and  have 
more  freedom  of  nest  selection. 
Some  poultrymen  do  a  little  research 
on  their  own,  developing  such  smart 
ideas  as  darkened  egg-laying  rooms, 
rounded  compartments  to  save  steps, 
and  even  units  allowing  the  eggs  to  be 
gathered  without  entering  the  pen. 
Each  producer  should  apply  his  in¬ 
genuity  according  to  the  layout  of 
his  houses  and  the  size  of  his  flock. 
Here  on  the  home  farm  we  tore  out 
the  broody  pen  which  we  built  years 
ago,  and  replaced  it  with  10  nests. 
We  thought  they  would  be  much  too 
high  off  the  floor,  but  the  layers  soon 
made  these  nests  their  favorites. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 


Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BROAD  WHITES  —  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
LOVELACE  and  LYONS  STRAIN  — 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 


Vigorous  Day-Old  Started  Poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  DUCKS — WH.  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J 


ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  Sign  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hollands.  We  have 
added  Empire  White  Strain  to  our  breeding  flock. 
PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY 
POULTS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 
Telephone  Concord,  Mass.  221 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  'Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wh. 
Rocks.  White  Crosses,  also  Bock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GRtYBILL’S  HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

Large  type  or  Pits.  Non  Sex  Ckls. 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns _ $26.00  $13.00  $2.00 

Hamp.  Rox  Sex  Link .  25.00  14.00  11.00 

New  Hamps .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

WH.  Rocks  .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

Order  today.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  4  wk. 
old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  $45  per  hd.,  exp.  coll.  C.  S. 
Graybill  Pltry.  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


GUINEAS  -  BREEDERS  -  PURE  WHITE 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10;  TWO  HENS 
AND  ONE  COCK  $8.00;  ONE  PAIR  $6.00. 
READY  TO  LAY 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Leghorns,  Austrawhites,  Minorcas, 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
shires,  $8.45;  Pullets,  $12.95.  Heavy  Assorted 
Mixed.  $4.95;  Leftovers,  $1.95.  F.O.B.  26 
Bloodtested.  No  Culls,  Cripples. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON 


$8.45 

Hamp- 
$5.85; 
Breeds. 
Catalog. 
MISSOURI 


SAVE  30%  TO  50%  ON  CHICKS! 

£0%  to  95%  laying  Leghorns.  80%  to  95%  laying 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  15  months  laying 
period.  Rocks.  Pullorum  clean.  TRAIL'S  END 
POULTRY  FARM,  G  O  R  D  ONS  VI LLE,  VIRGINIA 


— -  GUINEAS  - 

WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
?8c  each;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
‘DEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $25-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25, 
Houens  $50.  Less  iOO,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse.  Wh.,  Brown 
China  Goslings.  Chicks.  Zetts  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Pa. 


- - T-.GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

bexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTILE 
LIKE  A  MACHINE 

With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Sewing  Awl,  anyone  can 
quickly  and  skillfully  sew  or  re¬ 
pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER. 

CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 
even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
Gets  into  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Speci¬ 
ally  made  for  heavy 
duty  sewing  on 
LUGGAGE.  FOOT¬ 
WEAR,  RUGS,  a  wn- 
1 NGS .  SAILS, 

SADDLERY.  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS,  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
other  tough  sewing 
555®*  Here's  the  handiest  tool  you'll  ever  own. 
will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  .  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes.  Extra  needles 
and  waxed-thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery  If  C  O  D  ,  $1.98 
Plus  postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST 
366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  A93  New  York  17 


Lyon  Rural  Electric  Co. 


A  hen  cannot  attack  and  eat  her 
sisters  lohen  her  upper  hill  is  lopped 
off  with  a  knife  or  electric  debeaker. 

Mechanization  may  have  its  points., 
but  it  cannot  replace  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Any  operator  to  whom  the 
the  care  of  ehickehs  is  distasteful 
should  take  advantage  of  all  the 
mechanization  he  can,  perhaps,  but 
he  may  find  the  hens  laying  fewer 
eggs.  Hens  look  toward  each  visit 
of  their  keeper  with  eagerness;  they 
make  their  needs  and  their  condition 
known  to  him.  Get  them  accustomed 
to  have  pellets  at  an  appointed  hour 
and  they  will  line  up  at  the  hoppers 
waiting.  How  they  can  tell  time  is 
a  mystery,  but  you  can  enter  the  pen 
an  hour  early  and  you  will  surprise 
and  frighten  them. 

All  chickens,  especially  Leghorns, 
frighten  easily,  and  one  should 
make  his  approach  to  pens  in  a  calm 
manner,  not  varying  it  for  each  call. 
We  can  handle  most  any  hen  while 
gathering  eggs  and,  accordingly,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  perform  incidental 
chores  of  examining  toes  for  bum¬ 
bles  and  caked  litter,  placing  rings, 
marking  certain  individuals,  and  the 
like.  The  daily  handling  tames  them 
and,  when  later  culling  comes,  there 
is  much  less  uproar. 

Water  a  Problem  in  Cages 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  merits  of  caging  lay¬ 
ers.  We  have  not  tried  it,  although 
we  have  been  giving  the  method 
much  thought.  Such  a  system  of  con¬ 
fining  layers  requires  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Perhaps,  though,  the  extra 
time  is  offset  by  advantages  of  less 
breakage  and  no  cannibalism.  One 
operator  we  know  of  is  gradually 
going  into  caged  layers  and  his  main 
problem  is  wetness  all  along  the  line 
of  waterers.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
problem  we  all  face.  We  use  pans 
and  floats  and  only  recently  installed 
overflows.  We  feel  like  kicking  our¬ 


selves  for  not  attending  to  this  im¬ 
portant  detail  before.  At  the  most 
unexpected  days  the  floats  would 
jam,  or  the  valves  would  stick,  and 
what  a  mess  would  greet  us  the  next 
morning!  Now,  with  overflows  at¬ 
tached  to  each  pan,  the  water  can 
run  all  it  pleases — a  large  overflow 
tile  takes  care  of  it.  It  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  Instead  of  iron  pipe,  we  cut 
garden  hose  into  proper  lengths  and 
attached  these  to  the  holes  drilled  in 
the  pans  near  the  top  by  means  of 
short  nipples.  Rubber  washers  cut 
from  old  inner  tubes  serve  well  as 
water  seals.  The  hose  lengths  are 
clipped  to  the  pipes  with  allowance 
made  for  turns.  This  alone  has  alle¬ 
viated  our  work;  previously,  there 
was  not  a  month  that  we  did  not 
have  to  clean  up  a  flood  in  one  house 
or  the  other. 

The  Values  of  Bulk  Feed 

* 

We  have  our  eyes  on  bulk  de¬ 
livery.  It  should  vastly  improve  the 
producer’s  lot.  One  firm  after  an¬ 
other  is  coming  out  with  feed  ele¬ 
vators  and  big  augers;  where  bins 
can  be  handily  installed,  such  equip¬ 
ment  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Think  of  the  back-breaking 
job  of  carrying  and  emptying 
hundred-pound  bags  and  then  find¬ 
ing  a  suitable  place  to  store  the 
empties!  Bulk  feed  handling  may 
still  be  in  the  experimental  stage, 
but  many  farmers  already  are  using 
the  service,  and  they  would  not 
think  of  returning  to  the  old  bag 
and  carry  method. 

With  live  Leghorns  at  a  giveaway 
price  last  Fall,  a  trend  to  dress  one’s 
own  developed.  We  have  talked  with 
many  operators,  who  previously  sold 
their  flocks  in  a  lump  lot,  but  who 
now  dress  a  few  at  a  time  and  make 
good  money  at  it.  One  poultryman 
made  as  much  selling  50  cut-up  hens 
as  he  had  previously  on  200  live  ones. 
Of  course  this  would  be  the  ultimate, 
and  not  generally  applicable.  But, 
near  large  centers  of  population  this 
method  pays  off  well.  It  requires 
special  equipment  such  as  scalders 
and  pickers.  It  is  not  simple,  of 
course,  for  to  be  really  successful  in 
this  field  an  ample  freezer  is  neces¬ 
sary,  also.  Many  producers  have  not 
as  yet  reached  the  cold-room  stage 
for  keeping  eggs  before  shipment. 

There  are  still  too  many  careless 
small  producers  to  whom  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  just  a  means  of  pin  money. 
A  large  portion  of  this  production  is 
traded  over  the  counter  for  gro¬ 
ceries;  it  later  ends  up  at  some  egg 
auction  at  cut  prices.  An  egg  is  most 
perishable  and  must  be  handled  with 
care.  Give  a  customer  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  and  he  will  come  back  for 
more.  We,  instead  of  expanding,  are 
concentrating  on  improving  quality. 
If  every  producer  did  this  there 
would  be  no  oversupply  of  eggs. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Washed  Eggs  Not 
Wanted 

In  California  a  big  improvement 
has  occurred  in  clean  egg  programs 
as  a  result  of  poultrymen  following 
advice  on  how  to  produce  clean  eggs 
without  washing.  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California  reports  it  is 
adopting  a  program  “to  eliminate 
washed  eggs  entirely  from  our  top- 
grade  packs.”  This  cooperative  urges 
its  members  to  produce  as  many 
clean  eggs  as  possible  right  in  the 
laying  nests  and  to  clean  dirty  ones 
without  the  use  of  water.  Progress 
toward  elimination  of  washed  eggs 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  July,  1954,  only  257  members 
were  wet  washing;  a  year  earlier, 
414  members  were  washing  dirty,  or 
all,  eggs. 

For  many  years,  Pacific  Coast  co¬ 
operatives  and  marketing  agencies 
have  been  leaders  in  development  of 
methods  to  produce  quality  egg  and 
other  food  packs.  Due  to  the  long  haul 
eastward  and,  more  recently,  increas¬ 


ing  sensitiveness  of  consumers  to 
high  quality,  they  encourage  high 
nest  egg  quality  and  careful  dry 
cleaning  when  cleaning  is  necessary. 

s.  L.  A. 

Back  Co.f  Pa.,  Broiler 
Barbecue  on  May  22 

Arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Broiler 
Barbecue  of  the  Bucks  County  Poul¬ 
try  Assn’.,  to  be  held  at  Forest  Park, 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  on  May  22.  The  event 
will  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Bucks  County  Poultry  Association, 
the  Doylestown  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bucks  County 
Dairy  Association.  Herbert  Siegel  is 
the  general  chairman.  Heading  the 
committees  are:  Robert  Buckman, 
tickets;  Joseph  Pettner,  pit;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Satterwaite,  inside 
cooking  and  supplies;  Edward 
Daniels  and  George  Payne,  grounds; 
Wilbur  Barger  and  Marion  Granger, 
program,  and  Steven  Hazard  and  R. 
C.  Braun,  publicity. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

MAY  1955 
How  to  Tell  What’s  Killing 
Your  Chickens 

dry  7/^unae 

Do  you  ever  won¬ 
der  what's  killing 
your  pullets?  Here's 
how  to  fell: 

RATS:  Rats  will  kill 
chicks  day  old  to 
three  weeks.  Usually  bite  them  on  the  body 
and  suck  their  blood.  If  possible,  rats  will 
pull  chicks  through  a  hole  or  hide  them. 
One  healthy  rat  can  kill  150  chicks  in  "an 
8  hour  night." 

CATS:  Cats  will  usually  eat  out  the  intes¬ 
tines,  sometimes  the  heads. 

WEASEL;  A  weasel  leaves  four  tiny  “tooth 
marks"  on  the  neck  near  the  head  and  sucks 
the  blood.  A  weasel  will  kill  an  adult  bird. 
OWLS:  Owls  usually  snip  off  the  head.  Owls 
figure  it's  easier  to  snip  off  10  heads  per 
night,  than  tear  a  chicken  apart.  Baby  owls 
in  the  nest  just  love  chicken  heads — they're 
so  easy  to  swallow! 

DOGS:  One  or  two  lively  dogs  can  kill  100 
chickens  in  half  an  hour.  An  adept  dog 
leaves  tiny  marks  on  the  small  of  the  back. 
Chickens  are  usually  lying  dead  and  “half¬ 
dead"  all  over  the  field. 

FOXES:  Foxes  usually  do  about  the  same  job 
as  dogs.  Usually  it's  a  slicker  job. 

COONS:  Coons  will  tear  a  chicken  all  apart 
and  eat  it.  If  possible,  they'll  drag  it  to  the 
edge  of  a  creek.  Coons  will  also  pull  chick¬ 
ens'  legs  and  wings  through  a  shelter's  wire 
floor  and  gnaw  them  off. 

SKUNK:  A  skunk  bites  a  chicken  on  the  small 
of  the  back  and  slams  it  to  the  ground  until 
it's  dead.  I've  seen  them  do  it.  A  skunk  will 
eat  the  whole  chicken,  leaving  only  feathers 
and  bones. 

CROWS:  Crows  will  kill  little  chicks  that  are 
running  outdoors. 

HAWKS:  Hawks  will  eat  the  crop  and  intes¬ 
tines  and  leave  the  remains  hidden  in 
hedge-rows. 

If  you  will  write  me,  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
prevent  loss  from  these  animals. 

MAY  CHICKS:  May  hatched  Babcock  leghorn 
pullets  will  grow  better,  live  better,  lay  better 
and  steadier  than  early  hatched  pullets.  Also 
they  don't  have  to  be  housed  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  Therefore,  you  can  hold  your  old  hens 
through  the  period  of  highest  egg  prices. 
This  year,  I  suggest  you  buy  Babcock  May 
hatched  chicks  and  not  hold  your  old  hens 
over  for  a  second  year  of  lay.  This  procedure 
will  make  you  a  lot  more  money  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1956. 

CORRECTION:  O  ur  March  ad  was  all  “loused- 
up".  A  line  of  copy  was  left  out.  My  own 
fault.  I  meant  to  say  our  Babcock  Leghorns 
will  lay  a  lot  longer  than  the  so-called 
large-egg  strains  that  are  now  ready  to  fiz¬ 
zle  out  and  quit  laying.  In  a  year  like  this, 
the  1954  hatched  Babcock  Leghorn,  which 
is  a  long-winded  15  month  layer,  will  be 
laying  practically  all  large  eggs  from  now 
until  Dec.  1st.  Right  through  the  highest  egg 
prices!  Please  send  for  your  copy  of 

Babcock's  catalog.  It's  waiting  for  you. 

We  Hatch  White  Leghorns  Only. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  inc. 

Route  3R— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  i/Valpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


EARLY  MATURITY 

Spetds  Year  PROFITS! 

Rugged.  mountain -crown  stock.  Highest 
USDA  ratings.  New  Free  catalog  shows  how 
they’ve  made  money  for  poultrymen  for  64 
years.  Also  Sex-Links  and  Dominant  White 
Crosses  made 
from  them. 

Write  !”Bob”Parks 
ALTOONA  10, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


BARRED  ROCKS 


May  21,  1955 
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Grain-O-Vator,  the  recognized  leader  and  originator  offers  a  new  low  pr  ced  Grain- 
O-VATOR!  The  GOV-10  is  designed  to  handle  bulk  materials  quickly  and  efficiently 
and  at  low  cost.  Compare  these  features.  Steel  cut.  case  hardened  gears  running  in 
grease  —  All  steel  —  full  “V”  box  for  complete  unloading  —  No  chains  —  no  parts 
exposed  —  Heavy  duty  axles  and  hubs  —  8'!  elevat.ng  auger,  unloads  up  to  30  bushels 
per  minute. 


DODGEM  &  COMPANY  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 

NOW!  A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK  AND  NEED 


GOV  10 


GOV  20 


GOV  30 


HERE  IT  IS 


THE  NEW  GRAI N-O-VATOR 


GROW  “FOOTBALL”  mm 
\'/c  IN  OUTDOOR  GARDENS 

"  Greenhouse-Type 

FLORIST  EXHIBITION 


Now  grow  corsage  Chrysanthemums  outdoors ! 
Famous  Stern’s  Nurseries  now  brings  you  won¬ 
derful  winter-hardy  Florist-type  "mums”— so 
hardy  they’ll  survive  below  zero  temperatures. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom  first  year! 

Get  giant  mums  starting  this  year.  Enjoy  beau¬ 
tiful  cut  flowers,  glamorous  corsages,  exqui¬ 
site  garden  beauty. .  Full,  compact,  spreading 
—these  plants  grow  2  to  2 Vi  feet  tall  this  sea¬ 
son !  You  will  enjoy  them  for  many  years,  yet 
they  require  little  care.  You  get  complete 
easy-.to-follow  instructions  with  plants. 

ASSORTED  COLORS— Mixed  includes  Red, 
Yellow,  Orange,  White,  Pink,  Lavender 

ONLY  25^ 

A 

in  lots  of  4 


A  sensacional  bargain  !  These  are  strong  young 
plants— guaranteed  to  produce  a  spectacular 
floral  display  this  very  year !  They  will  delight 
you  with  their  vigor,  their  exceptional  hardi¬ 
ness,  their  profusion  of  large  and  brilliant 
flowers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back! 

Hurry!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 


Y - STERN’S  NURSERIES — ~j 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Send _ Florist  Exhibition  Mums  to  | 

|  Name _ -  ! 


|  Address. 

3 


|  Town. 


-State- 


QUONSET  HUTS 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


(used 


20'  W. 
48'  U. 
11'  H. 


Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  at  sheds,  shops,  garages,  grain  bins,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
LIMITED  QUANTITY!  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 
F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


With  far  superior  heavy-duty 
implements  and  accessories, 
handles  all  chores,  tough 
maintenance  and  field  work 
on  small  or  large  estates  .  .  . 
teams  up  perfectly  with  the 
big  machines  on  farms.  So 
easy  to  ride  and  handle, 
work  becomes  fun.  Get  the 
facts.  Compare  the  VALUE. 
Write  for  literature,  name  of 
dealer. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

High  Production  Machinery 
Builders  Since  1849 
Dept.  RY  Stratford,  Conn, 


6BT55R 


*  STRONGER 


BETTER  LOOKING 
*  MODERN  DESIGN 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

FOLDER 


Box  528 

Name _ 


Dept.  R,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Street  addreu. 
City _ 


-Zone- 


-State- 


PUBLISHED 


A  three-month  investigation  was 
made  of  the  National  Household 
Equipment  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Salesmen  of  the  corporation  repre¬ 
sented  that  they  were  conducting  a 
survey  for  manufacturers  of  deter¬ 
gents,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
housewives  to  buy  household  equip¬ 
ment  at  misrepresented  prices.  They 
are  said  to  have  offered  merchandise 
at  what  they  claimed  were  greatly 
reduced  prices.  Some  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  claimed  to  be  worth  $100, 
was  offered  for  $59.50  on  time  pay¬ 
ments,  and  wrappers  or  box  tops 
were  to  be  included  with  each  pay¬ 
ment.  The  merchandise  was  said  to 
cost  the  corporation  about  $12, 
whereas  $16  and  $20  would  be  the 
normal  retail  price.  It  is  alleged 
that  housewives  have  been  swindled 
out  of  $500,000.  The  regular  manu¬ 
facturers  of  soaps  and  detergents 
denied  any  authorization  to  the 
company  to  use  their  name  and  said 
they  had  no  connection  with  the 
concern.  Our  advice  is  again  re¬ 
peated:  use  caution  and  check  on  a 
proposition  before  paying  any 
money. 


The  writer  has  been  a  reader  of 
your  excellent  publication  for  a 
great  many  years.  For  21  years  I  was 
a  resident  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
eight  years  I  have  been  a  resident 
of  this  State.  The  firm  I  work  for 
has  paid  twice  for  the  same  article 
through  a  bookkeeping  error,  and 
have  repeatedly  asked  Gemco 
Specialties  Corp.,  of  New  York  City, 
to  refund  the  overpayment,  but  we 
do  not  hear  from  them.  Do  you  think 
you  can  help  us?  b.  m.  b. 

Oklahoma 

We  wrote  several  letters,  but  none 
of  our  letters  to  the  firm  were  an¬ 
swered.  We  have  now  found  that 
they  went  out  of  business  December 
21,  1954.  We  cannot  always  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  we  deeply  regret  any 
failure  to  get  adjustments  for  read¬ 
ers.  Luckily  the  amount  involved 
here  is  not  too  much.  It  leads  us, 
however,  to  repeat  the  warning  — 
that  one  must  know  the  firms  before 
making  a  purchase.  Looking  them 
up  first  may  mean  some  delay,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  pays.  We  hope 
some  other  time  we  can  be  of  real 
service  to  our  Oklahoma  friend. 


I  have  been  reading  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  the  help  you  have 
given  readers.  On  December  9  I 
ordered  $19.70  worth  of  goods  from 
Green  Gable  Gifts.  I  never  received 
the  goods.  Although  I  have  written 
twice,  I  have  received  no  reply. 
Anything  you  can  do  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  j.  f.  c. 

New  York 

We  regret  to  advise  our  friend 
that  Green  Gable  Gifts,  New  York, 
have  entered  a  plea  in  bankruptcy. 
Claim  on  a  standard  legal  form  must 
be  filed  with  the  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  at  the  United  States  Court 
House,  New  York  7.  There  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  a  full  refund  will  be 
made,  but  we  are  advised  that  the 
trustee  will  endeavor  to  pay  as  much 
as  possible  when  the  arrangements 
are  worked  out.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  lose  their  remittances. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  re¬ 
garding  civil  service  examinations. 
The  information  indicated  that  they 
would  guarantee  a  position  with  the 
government  if  one  trained  with  the 
Institution.  A  salesman  called,  stat¬ 
ing  that  for  Civil  Service  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  high.  I  was  most  interested 
in  rural  letter  carriers.  The  sales¬ 
man  claimed  his  company  had 
special  knowledge  of  when  and 
where  examinations  would  be  held. 
He  was  a  good  salesman,  and  I 
signed  an  agreement  which  calls  for 
$40  down  and  $15  a  month,  which 
would  cover  the  total  cost  of  $167.50. 
According  to  the  agreement  one  must 
take  all  tests  required  and  they  will 
continue  the  lessons  until  one  gets 
a  position.  The  salesman  explained 
that  I  would  not  have  to  take  any 
job,  but  later  information  seems  to 
contradict  that.  The  first  assignment 
consists  of  two  pages  of  instructions 
and  18  pages  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers;  $14  for  each  group  seems 
rather  high-priced.  In  my  estimation 
the  first  five  lessons  could  be 
achieved  as  well  by  a  grade  school 
spelling  book  and  40  words  from  a 
dictionary.  Must  I  accept  the  course, 
or  can  I  return  further  lessons  and 
discontinue  payments?  I  realize  I  am 
at  fault,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  these 
lessons  would  be  so  inferior  to  the 
ones  I  have  received  from  other 
schools.  r.  w.  T. 

New  York 

We  regret  that  our  reader  became 
involved.  As  he  has  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  he  can  be  held  to  it.  We  wish 
he  had  inquired  before  signing  the 
contract. 


Please  forgive  the  lack  of  courtesy 
in  not  answering  your  last  letter. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  coming 
along  so  nicely  I  decided  to  wait 
until  the  transaction  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  then  advise  you.  We  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  on  the  transfer 
of  our  property  to  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  Authority  and  all 
the  papers  have  been  completed.  We 
were  advised  that  a  check  for 
$8,250  would  be  issued  in  about  two 
weeks.’  I  think  it  is  wonderful  the 
way  you  got  the  authorities  to  show 
some  action.  I  only  wish  I  could 
shake  your  hand  and  say  “thank 
you.”  As  I  cannot,  I  assure  you  I 
do  appreciate  the  things  you  have 
taken  time  to  do  for  me  and  others. 

New  York  e.  j. 

We  appreciate  the  warm  thanks 
and  are  always  delighted  to  be  of 
service.  The  property  in  question 
was  taken  by  the  Thruway  Authority 
in  August  of  1954.  Settlement  was 
delayed  and  it  caused  severe  hard¬ 
ship,  as  E.  J.  was  obliged  to  buy  a 
new  home,  and  the  payment  was 
needed  and  due.  We  congratulate  the 
officials  for  prompt  attention  when 
the  hardship  was  presented  to,  them. 
Delays  are  apt  to  occur  in  some  of 
these  matters,  but  the  officials  are 
working  to  iron  out  all  difficulties 
and  make  adjustments  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  November  9,  1954  we  placed  an 
order  with  Black  and  Company,  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  which  they 
acknowledged  immediately  and  sent 
paid  of  our  order.  Since  then  we 
have  written  three  times  and  have 
received  no  response  .ocncerning  the 
remainder  of  the  order.  h.  k.  j. 

Rhode  Island 

In  April  H.  K.  J.  finally  received 
the  balance  of  the  order,  but  with 
no  explanation  of  the  delay.  He  was 
fortunate,  as  the  concern  now  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  they  have  filed  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reorganize  the  business 
under  the  bankruptcy  laws.  They 
state  that  they  expect  to  pay  all  re¬ 
funds,  but  there  will  be  a  delay,  al¬ 
though  they  hope  to  start  sending 
checks  in  60  to  90  days.  We  hope  the 
firm  succeeds,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  resume  operations.  H.  K.  J.  is 
not  the  only  one  who  has  had  this 
experience.  There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  complaints.  We  trust 
all  customers  will  finally  receive  the 
x’efunds  due  them. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  359) 

be  at  a  record  high,  the  fourth  year 
of  increase,  according  to  USDA. 

About  18  per  cent  more  hogs  were 
slaughtered  commercially  in  Janu- 
ary-April  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year  and  slaughter  of 
hogs  for  the  rest  of  1955  will  con¬ 
tinue  greater  than  last  year.  Cattle 
slaughter  will  be  as  large  or  larger 
than  last  year,  USDA  says,  and  for 
all  of  1955  total  meat  output  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  three  or  four  per  cent  above 
1954. 

The  rate  of  increase  is  slowing, 
however,  and  prices  are  likely  to 
firm  up,  USDA  predicts.  USDA  also 
says  that  the  usual  summer  decline 
in  prices  of  lambs  is  in  prospect,  but 
that  it  will  probably  be  less  severe 
than  last  summer. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Farm  construction  continues  to  lag 
because  of  dropping  farm  income, 
despite  record  levels  for  other  types 
of  building. 

Value  of  farm  construction  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1955  totaled 
$412  million,  down  eight  per  cent 
from  the  $449  million  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  By  contrast, 
the  total  of  all  new  construction  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  1955  totaled 
$11,590  million,  up  14  per  cent  from 
January- April,  1954.  Harry  Lando 

It's  Time  to  Control 
Tent  Caterpillars 

According  to  Dr.  Howard  C.  Miller 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Fores¬ 
try  at  Syracuse,  seven  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  New  York  forests — 
mostly  in  the  Adirondacks  —  were 
hard  hit  by  the  tent  caterpillar  last 
year.  Evidence  of  infestation  this 
year  is  already  again  present  in 
many  counties.  Damage  to  trees  is 
caused  by  two  related  insects,  the 
forest  tent  and  the  eastern  tent 
caterpillars.  Forest  tent  caterpillars 
spin  silken  mats  on  the  trunks  or 
branches  where  they  congregate. 
They  feed  on  leaves  and  may  de¬ 
foliate  trees  completely.  The  eastern 
tent  caterpillar  usually  feeds  on  wild 
cherries  and  apple.  When  there  is 
a  shortage  of  these,  it  attacks  plum, 
peach,  hawthorn,  pear,  rose  and 
forest  and  shade  trees.  It  builds 
tents  which  enlarge  as  the  cater¬ 
pillars  grow.  The  tents  should  not 
be  confused  with  webs  of  the  fall 
webworm;  these  are  common  during 
the  Summer  but  are  much  larger 
than  tents  of  caterpillars. 

Tent  caterpillars  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  naturally  and  artificially.  In¬ 
sects,  birds  and  toads  eat  them. 
Parasitic  flies  help  keep  their  popu¬ 
lations  down.  Bacterial  disease  and 
adverse  weather  also  control  them. 
Artificially,  egg  masses  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  Winter,  when 
they  are  easily  seen  on  twigs.  For 
every  egg  mass  destroyed,  there  are 
150  to  250  fewer  caterpillars  the 
following  Spring.  Regular  spraying 
controls  tent  caterpillars  in  fruit 
orchards.  Shade  and  roadside  trees 
can  be  protected  by  means  of  mist 
blower  sprays;  an  emulsion  of  six 
per  cent  DDT  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  foliage  opens.  For  light#and 
scattered  infestations,  an  emulsion 
of  two  per  cent  DDT  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  knapsack  sprayer  to 
tents  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
seen.  DDT  wettable  powders  may  be 
applied  with  hydraulic  sprayers.  De¬ 
struction  of  wild  cherry  and  worth¬ 
less  apple  trees  along  roadsides  and 
fence  rows  also  helps  prevent  out¬ 
breaks  of  eastern  tent  caterpillars. 

J.  K. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

I  Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
i  12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York, _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants.  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

FARM$2Manager :  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on.  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miless.-from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COOKS,  housekeepers,  maids,  waitresses, 
couples,  farmers.  Help,  all  kinds.  Positions 
everywhere.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work,  $130  per 
month  and  full  responsibility.  Apply  or  call 
collect  at  night:  Pennington,  N.  J.  7-0124. 
Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N,  J. 
MILKERS  Wanted.  Dry  hand  milkers.  Must 
be  sober.  Good  wages,  good  conditions. 
Single  and  married.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  _  ■ 

MAN:  Sober,  care  of  chickens,  lawns,  some 
driving.  (Hotel)  June  15-Sept.  15.  Salary, 
tips,  room,  board.  BOX  5926,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  a  few  persons  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ethics  and  industry  who  realize 
they  must  learn  real  estate  before  they  can 
expect  really  big  commissions.  Must  be 
temperamentally  and  financially  prepared  to 
endure  the  difficult  learning  period.  New  York 
and  New  England  only.  Write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  N.  H.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  under  40; 

small  family:  must  be  familiar  with  farm 
machinery.  Good  with  animals.  Sober.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Availability.  BOX  6003,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Boy  or  young  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y, _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Summer  at  beach.  Mrs. 

Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
New  York.  _ _ 

FARM  couple  for  Aspen,  Colorado.  Modern 
house,  small  family,  permanent  job  with 
room  and  board.  Wife  to  do  housework,  man 
to  help  on  ranch,  driving  and  maintenance. 
If  interested  write  giving  references.  Inter¬ 
views  to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  Jr., 

2811  Dumbarton  Ave.,  Washington  7 ,  D,  C . _ 

KENNELMAN  needed  by  well  known  national 
philanthropy.  Settled,  mature  family  man 
with  farm  animal  background  desired  but  dog 
experience  not  essential.  Two  bedroom 
apartment  and  utilities  provided.  Highest 
character  references  required.,  BOX  6004, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small 
modern  equipped  boarding  house.  Must  be 
able  and  willing.  State  age  and  salary. 
Christina  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y, _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  work  on  poultry 
farm.  Good  board,  home.  Wages  depending 
upon  ability.  Give  particulars.  F.  Miller,  Route 
2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ 

HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay, 
modern  house  and  farm  produced  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737, _ 

EXPERIENCED  orchardist  warned.  Excellent 

working  conditions  including  fine  modern 
home  with  electric  kitchen  and  oil  heat.  Paid 
vacations,  sick  benefits,  life  insurance.  Give 
full  details,  your  education,  experience, 
family,  wages  expected,  and  why  you  are 
leaving  present  employer  to  Orkil  Farms,  W. 
Simsbury,  Conn. _ 

YOUNG  or  middle  aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  to  help  with  three  small 
children  age  six,  three  and  one  year.  I  would 
like  someone  that  likes  taking  care  of 
children  and  is  willing  to  help  me  in  the 
house.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  servant  but 
instead  someone  who  is  willing  to  work 
along  with  me  and  who  will  appreciate  a 
good  home  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Own 
room  and  bath  $125  per  month.  Mrs.  Paul 
Bernon,  193  Gaskill  St.,  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island.  Phone  7996. _ 

COUPLE  for  housework  and  cooking.  Small 
family.  Write  qualifications,  age  and  present 
employment.  Alford  Freedman,  34  Rosemont 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  Couple:  Man  chauffeur,  gardener. 

Wife  part  time  housework.  Year  around 
position.  With  small  unfurnished  house.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Reply  BOX  373,  Millbrook, 
NewYork. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Two  children,  new  home, 
private  room  and  bath.  New  York  suburbs. 
$150  a  month.  Extra  help  for  heavy  cleaning. 
References.  Write  Mrs.  L.  S.  Abernathy,  2 
Ivy  Hill  Road,  Chappaqua,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  between  the  ages  40- 
45  to  work  on  dairy  farm  in  Cattaraugus 
County.  Must  be  honest,  sober,  neat.  Must 
know  how  to  drive  tractor.  BOX  6011,  Rural 
N ew  Y orker. _ 

MATURE  woman  for  dotcor’s  house;  two 
children,  schoolage;  own  room.  No  cooking. 
Salary  $110  per  month.  Wri.e:  Mrs  Temchin, 
Box  635,  Florida,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Preferable  two  in  a  family  to 

work,  like  father  and  son.  $175  a  month 
each  with  apartment,  light  and  milk.  Beaver 
Dam  Stock  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

MAN :  White,  age  30  to  40.  Single  who  would 
like  a  good  home,  rather  than  wages.  Write 
BOX  21,  Nicholson,  Pa. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
EUinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N,  Y,  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches.  BOX  5922j 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN,  cook,  for  small  group;  mountains  or 
seashore.  Good  cook-pastry.  References.  De- 
tails  first  reply.  BOX  6000,  Rural  New  Yorker 
YOUNG  widow  with  two  small  children.  Ex¬ 
perienced  cook-housekeeper.  Modern  home 
in  city  preferred.  BOX  6005,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  manager,  wide  experience, 
New  York,  eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
BOX  6006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  young  married  man  with  one 
pre-school  child  desires  permanent  position 
as  caretaker  and  maintenance  man  on  estate. 
Good  references.  Write  BOX  369,  Monroe, 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  care  convalescent;  experi¬ 
enced,  middleaged  woman.  BOX  6012,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


BOY  16  wants  job  on  farm  for  Summer.  BOX 
6013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  young  woman  who  loves  out¬ 
doors  and  caring  for  animals,  would  like  tc 
leave  N.  Y.  C.  to  work  on  farm  or  kennel 
BOX  6014,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ESTATE,  school,  camp.  Man,  40,  caretaker, 
maintenance,  capable  teaching  printing,  arts, 
crafts;  wife  and  boy  9.  BOX  6017,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1.  Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

BORDERS  lovely  lake,  84  acres,  55  acres 
woods.  South  central  New  York.  Excellent 
for  summer  home  with  tenant  farmer.  Fine 
8-room  home,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  oak  floors, 
steam  heat,  telephone;  Vz  mile  town.  Large 
broiler  houses,  completely  equipped,  gas 
brooding;  4,200  baby  chicks.  Capacity  6,000. 
Tractor,  tools.  $23,000.  Owner.  BOX  5906,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ / _ 

STATE  road,  river  fronts,  springs,  streams, 
scenic  views,  four  acres  up,  etc.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Large  dairy  farm,  Sullivan  County, 
excellent  facilities,  reasonable.  Stock  and 
tools  needed.  BOX  5923,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
90  ACRES,  70  tillable,  level,  10  miles  from 
Sampson,  one  mile  from  Seneca  Lake,  farm 
house  has  been  converted  into  three  apart¬ 
ments  which  are  rented.  Tenant  house  also 
rented.  Superior  spring,  fair  barns.  $16,000, 
terms.  BOX  5930,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

190  ACRE  outstanding  bare  farm,  on  main 
highway,  one  mile  from  busy  village,  only 
seven  miles  from  Syracuse,  attractive  12-room, 

2- family  house,  large  dairy  barn,  other  out¬ 

buildings  all  in  A-l  condition,  30 down, 
terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Several  good  grocery  stores,  village 
general  stores,  gas  stations  and  a  paint 
and  wallpaper  store.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y,  7-2327. _ 

88  ACRE  bare  farm,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  9- 
room  house,  17  stanchion  dairy  barn,  $5,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

7-2327, _ 

200  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
good  8-room  house,  bath,  23  head  stock, 
tractor  and  all  equipment;  $17,500,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, _ 

FREE  66-page  catalog.  The  sole  purpose  of 
our  catalog  is  to  guide  you  to  the  “right” 
property  with  a  minimum  of  travel.  That  is 
why  it  tells  you  so  many  things  seldom  found 
in  catalogs.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New 
York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  quick  sale:  Profitable  vacation  and 
chicken  farm.  Three  homes,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  17  acres:  combination  2-cow  barn,  2- 
car  garage;  500-layer  chicken  coop;  low  taxes. 
Three  miles  from  Narrowsburg.  Or  will  sell 
separate  7-room  home  furnished  with  land 
$7,500.  5-room  home  furnished,  with  land 
$4,250.  4-room  summer  home  furnished  $3,250. 
Write  or  see  me  any  time  (owner).  M. 
Terechov,  icz.  Box  53  R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg, 

N  e  w__Y  ork. _ 

COUPLE  wants  house  with  acreage,  125  miles 
New  York  City  in  New  York  State;  $3,000. 
BOX  6001,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ _ 

SARATOGA  County:  Off  Route  9,  87  acres, 
7-room  house,  macadam  road,  12-cow  dairy. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Barney,  R.  2,  Ganesvoort, 

New  York. _ 

A-l  LOCATION,  large  quarters,  low  rent,  for 
used  furniture,  auction  goods.  Must  be  in 
communitation  of  New  York  City.  Write.  Ed. 
Wendel,  411  West  115th  St.,  New  York  City. 
HOUSE:  Rent,  sell,  attractive  brick,  auto¬ 
matic  heat,  Mansfield,  Penna.,  college  town 
north,  Eaglesmere,  Poconos.  BOX  6002,  Rural 

N ew  Yorker. _ 

REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss,  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  farm,  137  acres,  about  90 
fertile  tractor  land,  balance  stream  watered 
pasture,  woods.  Good  40x60  drive  thru  cement 
basement  barn,  drink  cups,  two  silos,  tool 
building,  granery,  other  good  buildings.  At¬ 
tractive  7-room  dwelling,  electricity,  bath, 
etc.  20  registered  and  accredited  cows,  seven 
heifers,  service  bull,  two  tractors,  hay  baler, 
comlete  line  good  modern  farm  machinery 
and  dairy  equipment.  Ill  health  of  owner 
compels  him  to  sacrifice  all  for  only  $19,000. 
Terms  on  part.  Better  hurry.  See  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone 
695. _ 

TURKEY  Ranch:  200-acre  breeding,  growing, 
hatchery  in  full  and  profitable  operation. 
Adaptable  to  chickens  or  cattle.  New  48  ft. 
by  182  ft.  pole  house  would  make  excellent 
loafing  barn.  All  offers  and  propositions  con- 
sidered.  Marston’s  Turkeyland,  Hebron,  Maine. 
A  LARGE  150-acre  farm,  adapted  for  18  head 
of  caty.e  and  1,700  laying  hens,  a  modern 
and  ver£  comfortable  8-room  house,  a  5-room 
cottage  on  lake  with  900  ft.  frontage,  some 
hardwood  pulp  and  timber,  considerable 
equipment;  stock  is  not  included.  Price  $22,000. 

H.  A.  Cadarett,  Agency,  Readfield, _ Maine. _ 

SHADYSIDE,  country  place,  $8,500.  Adiron¬ 
dack  property,  lots  near  Lake  George,  beach 
privilege.  Bayside  cottage,  120  feet  shoreline 
Lake  George,  price  $13,500.  Mountain  view 
dairy  farm,  equipped,  $17,000.  Old  farm  house, 
repairs,  $2,200.  Lakeside  lodge,  shoreline, 
$15,000.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y. 
Agent  for  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor,  Ticonder- 
oga,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Building  lots,  cheap.  Ideal  for 
Summer  cottage,  central,  fishing,  hunting. 

Write.  Roscoe _ Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

SEVEN  rooms,  bath,  attached  garage,  pond, 
16  acres  on  Route  20;  $6,750.  Eric  Mawby, 
R.  1,  Richfield _ Springs,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  poultry 
plants  in  this  section.  Poultry  house  26xilo, 

3- story,  excellent  condition,  elevator,  modern 

conveniences,  seven  range  houses,  four 
brooder  houses.  Two-story,  pleasant  8-room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  modern 
throughout,  2-car  garage.  Roadstand,  three 
acres  land.  For  quick  sale  price  of  $15,900 
includes  all  equipment.  Write  Craine  and 
Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York,  for 
complete  details  or  appointment. _ 

RETAIL  florist  business  in  the  Hamptons  on 
Long  Island  can  be  obtained  on  an  attrac¬ 
tive  financial  basis.  No  initial  investment  in¬ 
volved.  Previous  experience  essential.  Volume 
can  be  handled  by  husband  and  wife.  BOX 
6008,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSE:  Two  apartments,  barn,  chicken  coop, 
four  acres,  fence.  Small  village  on  Route 
28  between  Cooperstown  and  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Rose  Lachat,  Schuyler,  N,  Y, _ 

96-ACRE  dairy-crop  farm,  including  excellent 
machinery.  Concrete  dairy  barn,  other 
necessary  farm  buildings.  Plenty  good  water. 
Six  room  home.  Good  potato  land.  Attractive 
price,  terms.  Other  desriable  farms,  retire¬ 
ment  properties.  Free  list.  Montgomery  Realty, 
C.  Harry  Thomas,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 
Greensboro  2761. _ 

B’lNGER  LAKES  region,  near  Weedsport  and 

Thruway,  several  farms  listed:  one  $105,000 
equipped,  another  $50,000;  several  small  farms, 
driving  distance  to  Syracuse  and  Auburn. 
Write  us.  Weedsport  Realty  Co.,  Weedsport, 
New  York. _ 

BUNGALOW:  Six  rooms,  bath,  25  level  acres 

for  small  fruit.  Lowerre,  R.  D.  3,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  74638. 


206  ACRES,  82  Guernseys,  milk  check  $1,800 
month.  Living  quarters  two  families.  Will 
lease  farm,  sell  stock  and  equipment  fair 
price  $9,000  cash  required.  George  Collester, 
Springfield  9,  Mass. _ 

165  ACRE  farm,  10-room  modern  house,  barn 
for  30  head,  storage  barn,  excellent  hunting; 
$7,800.  Raymond  Barker,  Oxford.  New  York, 

272  ACRE  dairy  farm,  large  modern  house" 
barn,  other  buildings,  187  road,  three  miles 
to  great  business  center,  100  acres  tillable, 
rest  pasture,  timber;  30  head  Holsteins; 
modern  machines;  priced  to  sell.  Henry 
Bluhm,  R.  2,  Towanda,  Pa. 

EXTRAORDINARY  buy,  near  Albany,  Troy, 
Pittsfield,  175  acres,  18  rooms  furnished, 
steam  by  oil.  High  location,  wonderful  view, 
excellent  water  system,  near  schools,  stores, 
churches.  Suitable  boarders,  hunting  lodge, 
boys  camp.  Poultry  house  with  all  equipment 
for  12,000  birds.  Sickness  forces  me  selling 
everything,  only  $16,500,  terms.  Owner 
Savastano,  Chatham,  New  York. 


RETIREMENT  house  wanted,  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  village  or  small  town.  BOX  6010, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SUNSET  Motel:  Seven  miles  south  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia  on  busy  U.  S.  Highway  1. 
Six-room  main  building  plus  seven  units.  15 
acres.  Fine  location,  established  business,  ideal 
for  active  retirnng  couple.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  from  owner.  O.  J.  Myer,  upon  requesL 
Bargain  at  $44,500, 

CHICKEN  and  “Fix  Tt  Shop”  farm!  Seven 
acres,  3-family  immediate  income,  on  High¬ 
way  28.  Max  Willnus,  Margaretville,  N.  Y 
$14,500,  terms. 


FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  lake  farm,  357  acres,  58- 
acre  sprng  fed  lake,  6-room  Gunnison  home. 
Modern  barn,  125  feet  long.  Two  large  silos, 
machinery  shed,  100  feet  long.  Large  milk 
house  with  office.  140  acres  crop  land.  40  acres 
timber.  Housing  for  5,000  caponettes.  Due  to 
death  of  owner’s  husband,  this  property  must 
be  sold.  Asking  price  $42,000.  Write  Craine 
and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York, 
for  complete  details  and  appointment  for  per¬ 
sonal  inspection. 


FOR  Sale:  Inn  or  boarding  house,  accommo¬ 
dates  50  people;  newly  furnished  completely; 
nine  acres,  one  acre  lake;  Vz  mile  from  golf 
course;  V/2  miles  village  of  Monroe.  Asking 
price  $37,500.  D.  W.  Nelson,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  5161  or  2721. 


LOW-PRICED  home  in  Flordia.  Just  com¬ 
pleted.  Landscaped.  10  citrus  trees.  Quiet 
neighborhood.  Near  school  and  stores.  Suit¬ 
able  for  winter  home  or  year  around.  For 
sale  by  builder,  224  Lucerne  Circle,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  500-acre  dairy  ranch,  two  sets  of 
buildings,  garage  and  filing  station.  Stocked 
and  equipped.  Suitable  for  dude  ranch, 
country  home,  race  track,  flying  field.  Harry 
Proctor,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 

BLUE  POINT,  Long  Island:  Approximately 
two  acres,  105  ft.  front  on  mam  highway 
business  zoned,  two  houses,  modern  brick 
veneer  bungalow  built  for  comfort.  Five  large 
rooms,  beautiful  living  room,  heatolator  fire¬ 
place,  built-in  bookcases,  pine  paneled, 
cemented  linoleum  in  kitchen  and  utility 
room,  Venetian  blinds  and  oak  floors  through¬ 
out.  Ceremic  tiled  bath,  automatic  oil  heat, 
large  cemented  porch  fully  screened.  Other 
house,  five  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements 
except  heat — now  rented — an  income  potential. 
Two  outbuildings.  Property  good  for  poultry 
and  business.  5u  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  $16,000. 
BOX  6015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

16-ROOM  house,  ideal  for  guest  or  boarding 
home,  village  water,  conveniences;  needs 
repair;  $4,500.  BOX  144,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1208:  Practical  dairy  farm,  three  miles 
village;  155  acres,  good  barn,  drive-thru 
stable,  26  stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  box 
stalls;  silo;  milk  house,  electric  cooler.  An¬ 
other  barn  and  garage.  Dwelling,  10  rooms, 
bath,  oil  burning  furnace,  forced  circulation; 
$9,500.  No.  1078:  A  most  desirable  one-man 
dairy  and/or  cash  crop  farm.  80  acres.  Ex¬ 
cellent  area,  state  highway,  three  miles  vil¬ 
lage.  40  acres  level  tractor  tillage.  Nearly  new 
modern  barn,  27  ties,  drinking  buckets.  Milk 
house  with  electric  cooler  and  water  heater. 
Silo.  Tool  shed,  storage  barn  and  garage, 

granary.  Attractive  house,  10  rooms,  bath, 

furnace.  20  cows,  tractor,  tools,  quantity  hay. 
All  for  $25,000.  No.  1135:  Poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  valley  location  on  macadam  road,  one 
mile  thriving  village.  Three  acres.  Good  poul¬ 
try  houses  fully  equippel  for  2,000  birds.  Barn, 
range  houses.  New  brooding  equipment.  At¬ 
tractive  dwelling,  10  rooms,  two  baths, 

furnace,  newly  redecorated.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  $13,200.  Many  other  farms,  country 
homes,  cottages.  Free  brochure.  Seth  Wheat, 
Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  10-room  farm  house,  Windham, 
Catskills,  good  condition;  with  several 
acres  land  adjoining  trout  stream;  2,500  ft. 
elevation;  three  hours  New  York;  $4,900. 
Ralph  Peters,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York.  Phone 
WH  4-5290. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5’s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable, 

Romulus , _ N  ew _ York. _ 

NOW  booking  orders  for  the  new  crop  of 
“North  Country”  clover  honey.  Write  for 
information.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  New  York. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade  A  $2.00 
a  quart  postpaid  third  zone.  Haggart  Bros., 

Elmbrook _ Farm, _ South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

HICKORYNUT  and  butternut  meats  while 
they  last:  1  lb.  $1.90;  2  lbs.  $3.75.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 

mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

VACATION  on  farm  for  children:  age  3-12. 

Northern  Vermont.  Reasonable.  Write  BOX 
6007,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  home  room  and  board,  retired 
men;  $60  month.  Television.  Carl  Seber, 
Willow  Grove  St,,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

BOARDERS:  Farm,  brook,  river,  animals, 
good  food.  Woodland  Farm,  Lancaster,  New 
Hampshire. _ _ 

VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm.  Pleasant 
quiet  surroundings.  Good  home-cooked  and 
baked  food.  Miss  Agnes  Jones  (Neath), 
P.  O.  LeRaysville,  Bradford  County,  Penna. 
PLAIN  country  board  and  simple  living; 

fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner 
Center,  Maine. _ 

TWO  cottages  for  rent,  swimming  pool  on 
lovely  Bucks  County  farm,  rooms  with  or 
without  board  available.  Come  for  Decoration 

Day.  Ganter,  Mechanicsville ,  Pa. _ 

FARM  Vacation:  Boys  8  to  13;  wholesome 
food,  sports,  field  trips.  $25  weekly.  BOX 
6016,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


40  COLONIES  bees:  2-story  standard  hives  at 
$12  each.  For  appointment  to  inspect  write: 
August  Wolf,  64-41  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
27,  New  York, _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Sleighs,  must  be  round  back  cut¬ 
ters.  Write  Santa’s  Workshop,  North  Pole, 
New  York.  Telephone  Wilmington,  N.  Y.  50. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00;  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-8282. _ _  _ _ _ 

HAY  and  Straw:  All  types,  top  quality  at 
reduced  prices,  delivered  by  truck  load. 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Lath  mill.  Give  descrip. ion  and 
price.  Clifford  Van  Dyke,  Oakdale,  Conn. 
FOR  Sale:  Root  beer  barrels,  complete  gaso¬ 
line  burner  equipment;  cheap.  Jennings, 

574  West  131st.  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  old  hand-power  hay  cutting. 

BOX  6009,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D. 

1 ,  _  Derry, _ N  ew _ Hampshire. _ 

ONE  Farquhar  cider  press  complete;  45-in. 

rake,  12-in  ram,  hydraulic  pump,  Hammer 
mill  grinder  with  supply  tanks,  all  new 
motors,  all  in  good  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Claud  Lansill,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Board  for  dog  on  farm  etc.;  treat 
as  pet.  BOX  6018,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Works  Hard  cell  week 

and  really  siiine s  A  •  on  Sunday 


The  Bel  Air  Benuville  —  one  of  five  new  Chevrolet  station  wagons  for  19oo. 


EVERYTHING’S  NEW !  New  ride, 
new  performance,  new  styling.  New 
Sweep-Sight  windshield  and  four-fender 
visibility — new  suspension  front  and 
rear  —  new  High-Level  ventilation  — 
tubeless  tires  at  no  extra  cost.  All 
power  helpers  available  as  extra-cost 
options  on  most  models.  See  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  soon  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


SO  HANDSOME  and 
handy  both!  Rear  seat 
cushion  and  back  rest  fold 
flush  with  floor  to  provide 
nearly  11  inches  more 
cargo  space.  Choice  of  2 
doors  or  4,  new  “Turbo- 
Fire  V8”  (with  162  h.p.) 
or  two  new  “Blue-Flame” 
6’s,  Powerglide  or  Over¬ 
drive  (extra-cost  options), 
or  a  new  and  finer  Synchro- 
Mesh  transmission. 


The  motommic 


n 

o 


car , • • a  new 


concept  of 


low  -  cost 


motoring 


More  than  a  new 
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Needed!  High  Quality  Hay 

For  grass-legume  stands  seeded  and  fertilized 
right ,  early  cutting  now  brings  out  the  very 
best  in  livestock  feeding  value . 

By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 


1UCKY  is  the  farmer  who  has  a 
barn  full  of  high  quality  hay 
or  the  seedings  and  fields  to 
produce  it.  High  quality  hay  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  grain 
needed  to  produce  milk  and 
meat.  Protein  is  usually  the 
highest  priced  nutrient  in  dairy  feeds;  and 
the  higher  the  quality,  the  more  protein  the 
hay  contains.  Good  hay  reduces  the  amount 
of  protein  supplement  you  have  to  buy  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  grain  ration.  If  you 
have  high  quality  legume  hay  for  the  milking 
herd,  your  grain  ration  need  contain  but  12 
to  14  per  cent  protein.  If,  instead,  you  have 
mixed  legume-grass  hay,  the  ration  may  need 
16  to  18  per  cent  protein.  With  non-legume 
hay,  an  18  to  24  per  cent  protein  concentrate 
is  required. 

In  a  survey  of  several  thousand  New  York 
State  herds  with  D.H.I.A.  records  averaging 
375  pounds  of  butterfat,  it  has  been  found  that 
farmers  who  obtain  as  much  as  86  per  cent  of 
their  herds’  total  digestible  nutrients  ( T.D.N. ) 
from  roughage  need  only  1,500  pounds  of  grain 
per  cow.  This  compares  to  5,000  pounds  of 
grain  fed  per  cow  in  herds  where  only  62  per 
cent  of  the  T.D.N.  comes  from  roughage.  The 
difference  in  cost  between  1,500  pounds  and 
5,000  pounds  per  cow  is  considerable,  if  not 
critical  in  producing  milk  at  a  profit.  Nutrients 
in  high  quality  hay  cost  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  hundredweight,  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  same  nutrients  obtained  from 
grain.  The  more  hay  the  cows  eat,  therefore, 
the  less  grain  is  needed  to  supply  nutrients; 
production  costs  are  lower. 


Early  Cutting  Contributes  to  Quality 

What  is  high  quality  hay?  Most  farmers  will 
agree  that  it  is  fine-stemmed,  early-cut  hay  of 
greenish  color  with  most  of  the  leaves  on  and 
free  from  weeds  and  trash.  The  green  color 
indicates  high  carotene  and  vitamin  content 
and  probably  indicates,  too,  that  it  did  not  get 
wet  while  curing  in  the  fields.  If  cut  early 
enough,  high  quality  hay  can  be  made  from 
grasses  such  as  timothy  and  brome.  Tests  have 
shown  that,  while  this  hay  is  lower  in  protein, 
it  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  hay  made 
from  legumes.  As  it  matures,  however,  the  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  timothy  reduce  more 
quickly  than  they  do  in  alfalfa  and  clover. 

Experiments  at  Cornell  show  that  timothy 
cut  the  first  weeks  in  June,  when  the  head  is 
about  the  same  length  as  the  first  leaf,  con¬ 
tains  63  per  cent  of  digestible  nutrients.  This 
is  excellent  roughage.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
T.  D.  N.  goes  down  to  57  per  cent;  four  weeks 
after  the  first  cutting,  the  T.  D.  N.  is  50  per 
cent;  and  some  six  weeks  from  the  first  cut¬ 
ting,  the  T.  D.  N.  is  only  44  per  cent.  The  feed 
lost  by  letting  the  hay  stand  until  middle  of 
July  is  nearly  25  per  cent,  or  between  300  and 
400  pounds  per  acre.  It  pays  to  cut  timothy 
early. 


Baling  makes  hay  quicker  to  harvest  and  easier 
to  feed.  Here  the  hay  goes  into  farm-made  pack¬ 
ages  at  the  William  Smith  farm  in  Big  Flats,  IV.  Y. 


Loss  of  nutrients  by  delay  of  cutting  is  not 
so  great  in  bromegrass,  nor  in  the  legumes. 
Alfalfa,  nevertheless,  should  be  cut  when  it  is 
one-fourth  in  bloom,  and  ladino,  red,  and  al- 
sike  clovers  when  their  companion  grass  is 
ready.  Leaves  of  legumes  contain  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nitrogen;  so  legume  hay  is  higher  in 
quality  if  it  is  cured  so  that  the  leaves  are  not 
shattered  and  broken  off. 

When  there  are  large  acreages  to  cut,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  cut  all  the  hay  at  its  best 
stage  of  maturity.  Haying  should  be  started 
early  enough  so  that  the  largest  volume  of 
grass  is  cut  at  the  right  stage.  You  may  sacri¬ 
fice  a  little  in  yield,  but  you  profit  from 
higher  quality. 

While  farmers  have  accepted  the  practice 
of  spraying  other  crops  for  insect  control,  it 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  for  hay  until 
recent  years.  Insect  problems  have  come  to 


Among  many  ingenious  devices  to  load  hay  bales 
on  wagon  or  trailer  is  this  kind  of  rig,  here  in 
successful  use  on  a  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farm. 


farmers  growing  fields  predominately  in  le¬ 
gumes.  The  problems  are  spittlebugs,  pea 
aphids,  alfalfa  leaf  weevil,  and  leaf  hoppers. 
All  can  be  controlled  by  sprays,  and  farmers 
can  profit  from  control.  Spraying  of  hay  crops 
may  become  accepted  standard  practice.  Early 
cutting  can  also  help  in  insect  control  and  get 
feed  value  into  the  barn  before  the  crop  is 
ravaged  by  the  pests. 

A  Farmer  Must  Plan  and  Prepare 

You  can  grow  hay  almost  anywhere  in  the 
Northeast.  But,  if  you  want  large  yields  of 
high  quality  hay,  you  have  to  plan  for  it.  You 
can  have  it  if  you  are  willing  to  use  enough 
lime,  commercial  fertilizer  and  manure  to 
make  conditions  right  for  the  growth  of  seed¬ 
ing  mixtures  containing  long-lived  legumes 
and  grasses.  The  longer  a  seeding  containing 
these  legumes  stays  down,  the  more  good  hay 
you  get  from  one  plowing  and  fitting. 

On  well-drained  soils,  alfalfa  does  well.  A 
mixture  of  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  eight 
of  timothy,  or  a  mixture  of  eight  pounds  of 
alfalfa  and  six  of  bromegrass  produces  hay 
for  several  years  if  the  high  lime  require¬ 
ment  of  the  alfalfa  is  met  and  the  fertility  of 
the  field  is  maintained. 

Where  drainage  is  only  fair,  alfalfa  is  not 
successful,  and  mixtures  of  timothy  six  pounds, 
ladino  clover  one  pound,  and  medium  red 
clover  four  pounds  are  recommended.  On 
these  same  types  of  soil,  mixtures  containing 
five  pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  five  of  timo¬ 
thy,  or  a  mixture  of  five  pounds  trefoil  and 
five  of  bromegrass  are  yielding  good  hay  crops. 
Again,  the  lime  needs  of  the  legume,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  test,  must  be  met.  For  alfalfa,  the 
pH  of  the  soil  should  be  at  least  6.5,  for  other 
legumes  at  least  six. 

While  a  complete  line  of  machinery  may 
cost  several  hundred  dollars,  its  use  adds  up 
to  economy,  efficiency,  and  labor  saving  in  hay¬ 
making.  The  seven-foot  cutter  bar  on  a  tractor- 
drawn  mower  is  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 


Early  cutting  is  important  for  insect  control  as 
it  is  for  high  feeding  value.  William  Welles  mows 
a  heavy  first  cutting  on  his  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


tool  yet  invented  for  cutting  grass.  A  tractor- 
drawn  side  delivery  rake  makes  fast  work  of 
rolling  partly-cured  grass  into  windrows. 
Balers  press  or  roll  hay  into  convenient  “pack¬ 
ages”  for  handling.  Field  and  barn  elevators 
eliminate  much  of  the  lifting.  A  new  device 
picks  up  the  bales  in  the  field  and  tosses  them 
onto  the  load.  All  these  machines  make  it 
possible  for  three  men  to  make  10  tons  of 
hay  per  day. 

Baled  Hay  Operations 

Most  hay  in  the  Northeast  is  baled.  That  is 
the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  handle  it.  Some 
farmers  believe  that  baled  hay  can  be  of 
better  quality  than  hay  cured  and  handled 
loose.  The  reasoning  is  that  it  can  be  baled 
when  it  has  a  moisture  content  of  25  per  cent. 
If  this  is  done,  there  is  less  shattering  and  loss 
of  leaves  than  if  it  is  dried  to  about  20  per 
cent,  as  it  has  to  be  if  stored  loose.  These 
leaves  make  higher  quality  hay. 

Baled  hay  takes  less  storage  room  than 
loose,  but  baled  hay,  because  of  compactness, 
cannot  be  piled  as  high.  This  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  storing  bales  in  mows  where 
loose  hay  has  been  stored.  Either  make  the 
pile  lower  or  put  more  supports  underneath 
the  mow. 

Haymaking  on  the  northeast  farm  is  a 
shorter,  easier  job  than  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  Even  so,  farmers  who  cure  their  hay  in 
the  field — and  a  majority  of  them  does — are 
trying  to  shorten  the  time  grass  remains  in  the 
field  after  cutting.  Some  do  by  using  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  crush  the  grass  and  crack  its  stems 
as  it  is  cut.  This  allows  hay  to  dry  in  six  to  10 
hours  less  time  than  hay  not  crushed. 

Drying  and  the  Weather 

Some  farmers  are  turning  to  crop  driers  and 
barn  drying.  Driers  burning  fuel  oil  force 
heated  air  through  wilted  hay,  loose  or  baled, 
placed  on  drying  racks.  After  it  is  dry,  it  is 
removed  to  mows  for  storage.  When  free-air 
dried,  loose,  chopped  or  baled  hay  is  stored 
over  an  air  tunnel  built  into  the  barn.  Fresh 
air  is  forced  through  the  tunnel  by  a  fan  and 
out  through  the  hay  until  moisture  content  is 
low  enough  for  good  storage.  Either  of  these 
methods  increases  the  cost  of  making  the  hay, 
but  those  who  use  them  claim  the  extra  cost 
is  offset  by  superior  quality  of  barn-cured  hay 
and  by  the  ability  to  draw  hay  from  a  field 
soon  after  cutting. 

Because  it  is  handled  while  green  or  in  a 
wilted  state  and  contains  all  of  the  leaves,  barn- 
dried  hay  is  usually  greener  and  higher  in 
arotene  vitamins,  and  digestible  nutrients  than 
carotene,  vitamins,  and  digestible  nutrients 
than  hay  cured  out  in  the  fields  is. 

Beyond  stage  of  maturity  and  seed 
mixtures,  the  quality  of  field-cured  hay 

(  Continued  on  Page  386 ) 


An  electrically-driven  elevator  is  a  good  means  of 
getting  bales  into  the  barn.  Richard  Roark  sends 
bales  to  the  loft  on  the  Ritz  farm,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
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Molybdenum  for  Plant  Growth 


It  has  been  known  for  several 
years  that  molybdenum  is  needed  by 
many  plants  for  normal  growth  and 
development.  The  quantities  re¬ 
quired  are  small,  however,  much 
smaller  than  needed  of  other  trace 
elements  such  as  boron,  copper,  iron, 
manganese  and  zinc.  Now,  northeast 
farmers  are  nevertheless  adding 
molybdenum  to  their  vocabularies. 
And  many  of  them  are  wondering  if 
they  should  add  it  to  their  fertilizer 
programs  as  well. 

The  common  ore  of  molybdenum 
is  molybdenum  disulfide,  a  highly 
insoluble  material.  A  water-soluble 
form,  sodium  molybdate,  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  disulfide  and  costs 
approximately  a  dollar  per  pound.  It 
can  be  applied  separately  in  solution 
or  it  can  be  mixed  with  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials.  Since  extremely 
small  amounts  of  molybdenum  are 
needed,  the  material  cost  for  treat¬ 
ing  an  acre  ranges  from  about  15 
to  50  cents.  Molybdenum  appears  to 


The  red  clover  plants  -  on  the  left 
ivere  grown  in  molybdenum-deficient 
soil,  those  on  the  right  in  soil  to 
ivhich  sodium  molybdate  was  added. 

be  particularly  important  for  small- 
seeded  legumes  such  as  the  clovers 
and  alfalfa.  It  plays  a  vital  role  in 
nitrogen  fixation  by  nodule  bacteria 
associated  with  roots  of  these  plants. 

Molybdenum  has  another  function 
that  applies  to  legumes  and  non¬ 
legumes  alike.  Plants  obtain  much  of 
their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  solution 
in  the  form  of  nitrates.  Molybdenum 
enables  the  plant  to  convert  the  ni¬ 
trates  into  organic  nitrogen.  If 
molybdenum  is  lacking,  nitrates 
accumulate  unused  in  the  plant 
tissues  and  the  foliage  assumes  an 
appearance  somewhat  similar  to  that 
produced  by  actual  nitrogen  deficien¬ 
cy.  Among  the  many  crops  known  to 
be  thus  affected  are  such  diverse 
species  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  citrus, 
and  ornamentals.  The  molybdenum 
requirement  of  grasses  and  grains  is 
quite  low,  although  deficiencies  in 
these  crops  have  been  reported.  A 
condition  in  cauliflower  known  as 
whiptaii  was  observed  for  many  years 


before  the  cause,  molybdenum  de¬ 
ficiency,  was  discovered. 

There  is  a  fundamental  relation¬ 
ship  between  molybdenum  and  soil 
acidity.  Most  soils  contain  small,  but 
adequate,  reserves  of  total  molyb¬ 
denum.  Under  acid  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  very  little  of  this  is  in  a  form 
that  plants  can  use.  When  the  soil 
is  limed,  the  acidity  decreases  and 
more  molybdenum  becomes  available 
to  the  plant. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ap¬ 
plications  of  molybdenum  to  sheep 
ranges  have  resulted  in  marked  im¬ 
provement  of  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  forage.  Areas  supporting 
only  a  fraction  of  a  sheep  before 
treatment  now  support  as  much  as 
three  sheep  per  acre.  In  some  experi¬ 
ments,  molybdenum  was  as  effective 
as  lime  in  improving  the  forage. 
Lime  is  relatively  expensive  in  these 
countries  and  the  nature  of  the 
terrain  makes  application  of  it  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible.  The  use  of  a  few 
ounces  of  molybdenum  in  place  of 
all  or  part  of  the  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  lime  otherwise  required  is  less 
costly. 

The  successful  use  of  molybdenum 
in  many  areas  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  this  country.  The  North¬ 
east,  in  particular,  with  its  large 
areas  of  rough,  acid  land  and  its 
heavy  stake  in  permanent  pasture, 
would  appear  to  offer  opportunities 
for  profitable  aplication  of  molyb¬ 
denum  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
real  need  for  it  exists.  A  New  Jersey 
study  showed  that  alfalfa  benefitted 
from  molybdenum  applications  on 
some  soils.  More  research  is  still 
needed  to  determine  whether  this  is 
the  exception  or  the  general  rule. 

How  much  of  the  benefit  obtained 
from  lime  applications  in  our  part 
of  the  country  can  be  attributed  to 
increase  in  the  supply  of  available 
molybdenum?  Will  it  prove  possible 
to  substitute  a  few  ounces  of 
molybdenum  for  the  final  ton  or  so 
of  limestone  when  seeding  alfalfa? 
A  definite  answer  to  these  questions 
cannot  be  given  at  this  time.  Lime 
produces  many  well-known  favorable 
effects;  increasing  the  availability  of 
molybdenum  is  only  one  of  them. 
Studies  designed  to  answer  these 
questions  are  in  progress  or  are 
being  planned  at  the  Storrs  (Connec¬ 
ticut)  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  elsewhere. 

If  molybdenum  is  applied  by  in¬ 
dividual  farmers,  it  would  be  well  to 
do  so  only  upon  consultation  with  re¬ 
sponsible  specialists.  A  common  ap¬ 
plication  is  two  and  a  half  ounces  per 
acre  of  sodium  molybdate  for  pasture 
and  forage  crops  every  four  to  six 
years.  Eight  ounces  annually  per 
acre  is  common  for  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops.  Indiscriminate  overdoses 
of  molybdenum  (as  little  as  one 
pound  sodium  molybdate  per  acre) 
can  quickly  raise  the  molybdenum 
content  of  alfalfa  into  the  possible 
toxic  range  for  animals  on  some 
soils.  E.  J.  Rubins 


Testing  for  Molybdenum  Deficiency 

Soil  can  be  most  valuably  tested  in  the  Spring  as  to  any 
molybdenum  deficiency  it  may  have  for  various  crops.  Summer  trials 
are  successful,  too.  They  are  most  effective  on  problem  soils,  so  fields 
that  have  been  heavily  limed  and  manured  or  where  crops  grow 
very  well  should  be  avoided.  These  soils  probably  have  enough 
molybdenum  already.  Only  an  ounce  of  sodium  or  ammonium 
molybdate  is  needed  for  the  trial. 

For  alfalfa,  clover  or  trefoil,  lay  out  a  test  plot  10  yards  square 
with  pegs  and  string.  Select  a  location  in  the  field  that  will  allow 
later  comparison  of  treated  and  untreated  areas.  Treat  the  plot 
and  the  surrounding  area  with  fertilizer,  but  be  sure  not  to  use 
nitrogen.  These  crops  are  legumes  and  need  molybdenum  to  fix 
nitrogen;  giving  them  fertilizer  nitrogen  hides  the  effect  of 
molybdenum.  Dissolve  the  ounce  of  molybdate  in  a  gallon  of  clean 
water  and  put  a  cupful  of  this  solution  in  a  clean  sprinkling  can  or 
sprayer.  Fill  the  can  with  clean  water  and  sprinkle  or  spray  the 
diluted  solution  carefully  in  the  confines  of  the  test  plot.  Crops 
need  so  little  molybdenum  that  the  slightest  spillage  or  spray  drift¬ 
age  on  the  surrounding  area  will  confuse  results. 


'Wh.a.-fc/s  New 
£or  Paxmers  *? 


"Double -Deck"  Soil  Builder... 


plants  fertilizer  up  to  6"  deep  in  prepared  seed  bed,  and 
at  the  same  time  plants  vetch,  clover  or  other  cover  crops 
at  most  desirable  depth  above  fertilizer.  With  easy  tool¬ 
bar  mounting  on  almost  any  tractor,  it  is  also  useful  in 
applying  side  dressing  to  cotton,  com  or  other  row  crops. 


irPOWER-X 


is  power-primed  with  rocket  fuel  to  give  your  tractor, 
truck  and  car  top  knock-free  power  for  more  work  — 
more  mileage.  You  also  get  the  important  advantage  of 
Sinclair’s  exclusive  rust-inhibitor  R.D-119®  to  protect 
your  equipment  against  fuel  system  rust.  Power  up  with 
power-x  —  and  feel  the  difference.  Phone  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative  or  fill  up  at  your  local  Sinclair 
Dealer’s  station. 


SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products  (VjJJLj 
for  every  farm  need  Y — ^ 


Sinclair  Stock  Spray  is  Tops! 

It’s  safe  —  no  DDT  but  plenty  of 
Pyrenone®  to  kill  and  repel  house  flies, 
horn  flies,  stable  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Killing  power  rates  better  than 
minimum  Grade  AA  Standards.  Phone  or 
write  your  Sinclair  Representative. 
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THE  OUTSTANDING  ADVANCEMENT  8N 
PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Here  is  the  fully  perfected  irrigation  coupler— radically  new  design,  tremendous  strength 
and  durability,  high  precision  manufacturing,  complete  streamlining. 

©  Entire  coupler  made  of  the  famous,  extra  strong  S-356T6  virgin  aluminum  alloy. 

©  New  2  bolt  clamps  of  new  design  on  coupler  and  on  steel  hook  give  maximum  holding 
strength,  eliminate  tube  creep.  Attachment  and  removal  easily  made  without  pipe 
damage. 

@  New,  double  slot  for  hook  provides  both  quick  detachable  and  semi-permanent 
coupling. 

©  Surging  is  eliminated  by  special  design  features  in  Hardie  Coupler  and  Valves. 

•  Fine  interior  finish  reduces  flow  resistance  to  the  minimum. 

Responsible,  fully  equipped  local  Hardie  distributors  and  dealers  assure  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction  in  ownership.  They  will  help  you  plan  and  install  your  Hardie  system. 
See,  compare  before  you  buy.  Write  for  complete  data. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company,  Hudson,  Michi 

LOCAL  SALES  and  SERVICE 

These  authorized  Hardie  Rain  Control  Distributors  will  provide  engineering 
services  for  planning  and  installing  Hardie  systems  and  will  carry  in  stock 
ample  supplies  of  couplers,  valves,  pipe,  pumps,  engines,  sprinkler  heads 
and  all  fittings.  Prompt  and  competent  service  will  be  rendered  at  all  times. 


New  England  Irrigation  Co. 
E.  Main  St.,  Rl.  20 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Syracuse  Farm  Supply 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Frank  Twist 
Northumberland,  Pa. 

Landis  Bros. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  systems 
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The  HIGH  QUALITY  Line 


J 


NET  PLUM  SIZE 
STRAWBERRY 


postpai 


100  for  $4.00 
500  for  $15.00 
1000  for  $25.00 


Each  plait!  yields  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGicmf  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry! 
NOW  READY ’-Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSEP..ES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  ct  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

I - — -  — - -  -  -  -  - - - 

j  STERN'S  M&JRSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  II  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

□  Nome _  - 

50  for  $2.50 

D  100  for  $4.00  .  , . 

□  Adore  ss _ _ 

_  500  for  $15.00 

D  1000  for  $75.00  Town _ 


I 

1^  Postpaid 
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Sunflower  Stalks  for 
Stakes  and  Poles 

ESPITE  the  fact  that  climb¬ 
ing  varieties  of  some  vege¬ 
tables  offer  a  number  of 
advantages  over  the  bush 
types  in  the  small  home 
garden,  the  pole  problem 
prevents  many  families 
from  growing  them.  In  most  wood¬ 
lands  it  is  necessary  to  search 
through  several  acres  in  order  to 
I  find  a  quantity  of  saplings  that  are 
| of  a  suitable  size  and  straightness; 
and,  after  they  are  cut  and  delimbed, 
dhey  generally  have  to  be  lugged 
some  distance  by  hand  to  the  road. 
Sawmill  edgings  can  be  used  when 
available,  but  the  best  solution  I 
have  found  for  the  pole  problem  is 
the  sunflower. 

Sunflower  stalks  are  incredibly 
strong.  They  are  amply  durable  for 
stakes  and  poles  in  garden  use. 
When  I  began  experimenting  with 
them,  I  suspected  that  the  large 
pithy  center  would  act  as  a  sponge 
to  absorb  moisture  and  thereby  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  softening  and  decay  of 
the  woody  area  near  and  below  the 

FT" 


These  stakes,  cut  from  dried  sun- 
flower  stalks,  supported  tomato 
plants  through  the  groxving  season. 
They  were  still  sound  last  January. 

ground  line.  Eight  years  of  tests, 
through  wet  years  as  well  as  dry 
ones,  failed  to  reveal  any  such  ten¬ 
dency  to  fail  during  the  season.  All 
stakes  and  poles  retained  their 
rigidity  fi-om  Spring  until  the  ground 
froze  the  following  Winter.  More¬ 
over,  stakes  left  through  the  Winter 
until  May  were  still  strong  enough 
for  a  second  year  of  use. 

My  experiments  have  been  with 
the  Mammoth  Russian  variety  of  sun¬ 
flower  which  is  advertised  by  some 
seed  houses  as  growing  to  a  height 
of  10  feet. 

In  a  strength  test  I  found  that  a 
section  of  1%  -inch  stalk  spanning 
a  three-foot  gap  between  two  benches 
would  support  100  pounds  distributed 
over  its  center  12  inches;  yet  this 
stalk  weighed  only  three  ounces  per 
foot.  Even  a  child  can  carry  in  his 
arms  enough  poles  for  a  good-sized 
planting  of  beans. 

The  sunflower  is  one  of  the  most 
self-reliant  of  annuals  and  is  capable 
of  enduring  drouth,  long  wet  spells, 
and  strong  winds.  After  it  has  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  six  feet,  it  can 
compete  successfully  with  encroach¬ 
ing  weeds  and  witch  grass.  This 
makes  it  an  ideal  shade  plant  near 
buildings  and  fences  where  con¬ 
tinued  cultivation  is  not  practicable. 
Its  flower,  often  measuring  more 
than  15  inches  across,  produces  seed 
that  parrots,  squirrels,  and  many 
other  small  animals  love  and  that 
poultry  experts  have  long  praised  for 
fowls.  When  roasted  like  peanuts, 
the  kernels  are  said  to  be  very 
tasty. 

I  found  it  convenient  to  plant  sun¬ 
flowers  along  the  edge  of  our  gar¬ 
dens  where  they  would  not  shade 
other  plants.  A  liberal  application  of 
well-rotted  manure,  mixed  fertilizer, 
wood  ashes  and  some  lime,  just  as 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  id  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  lew  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Pian.  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant shut-ofl  Precision  flowconlrot 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre.  Si2es 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  »n4g  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


$4.00 


100  600  1000  1000 
postaize  postage  postape  F.O  K 
prepaid  piepaid  prepaid  Sewel 

*  . $1.90  $4-J°  $5.25 

9  CABBAGE  . .  1.85 

■  CAULIFLOWER  .. 

.  BROCCOLI  . 

!  COLLAR D  . 

!  PEPPER  .. 

B  BRUSSEL  SPROUT 
B  SWEET  POTATO  .. 

B  Cabbage:  10,000  or 

8  flower  in  lois  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50 

I 
B 

I 


...  1.85 

3.75 

4.85 

3.00 

-  2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

5.00 

...  185 

3.95 

5.00 

3.50 

. .  . .  1  85 

3.75 

4.85 

3.00 

...  2  00 

5  00 

8.00 

6.00 

..  1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

4.00 

.  .  .  2.00 

500 

7.50 

6.00 

more  $2.75  per 

M.  Cauli- 

SEND 


We  Guarantee 

FOR  Of,  i  A  LOG 


per  IV!. 

Good  Delivery. 

Or  sttUb  PLANTS 


0R01  BIDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.i. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDEMEN  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Hybrid  F-1  and  F-2. 
Our  tomato  plant  land  is  FUMIGATED 
before  seed  ng  to  insure  freedom  from 
root  knot  NEMATODES  and  other  so i i 
pests.  You  are  sure  when  your  tomato 
plants  come  from  us  ...  .  they  are 
“State  Inspected"  before  shipping. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

10  Variet  es  including  "Yellows  Resis¬ 
tant."  We  also  have  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
CoLard,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
“Virgnia  State  Certified." 

Phone,  write  or  wire  for  prices  for  June 
shipment  from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  and 
Largest  Growers." 

J.  P.  Councill  Co. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE  546 


MILLIONS  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS: 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry  s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Flat 
Dutch.  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish,  Prizctakcr,  White 
Bermuda.  Best  Varieties:  Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli. 
Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.00 

postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  1 00-$ 1 .00 ;  500-$4.00;  l000-$7.00  postpaid. 
Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed:  Rutgers  Mar- 
globe,  Stockesdale:  300-$2.75;  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.0ft 

postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid  F-2 
Stokescross  No.  4.  1 00-$ i  .75 ;  300-$4.50:  500-$5.50; 

I000-$8.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00  per  I  ODD. 

Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam.  Pepper: 
California  Wonder,  Ruby  King:  I U0-$  1 .00 :  500-$3.50; 
IQU0-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $4.00  per  1000. 

Bunch  Potato:  1 00-$ 1 .75 ;  300-$4.00;  500-$5.50;  (OOC- 
$8.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00  per  1000.  Moss 
packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load  trucks 
at  farm.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM, 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8161-3 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 
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CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 

THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 

GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

PLANTS:  Cauliflower  $1.00  per  hundred.  Porto  Rico 
Sweet  Potato  from  Certified  Seed  l,000-$4.75.  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Crystal  Wax  Onion,  Marglobe  and  Rutger 
Tomato,  l,0G0-$4.50.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby 
King  Sweet  Pepper,  l,000-$5.00.  Leading  Varieties 
Cabbage,  l,000-$4.00.  Add  50c  for  postage.  Order  from 
THREE  SISTERS.  BOX  505,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yams,  Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  vineless  type:  200- 
$2.50;  500-$4.00;  I000-$7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Ricos:  200-$l.50;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.50  Prepaid. 

J.  P.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


the  rest  of  the  garden  was  treated, 
always  brought  good  results.  Through 
the  years,  the  proportions  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  varied 
hi  the  mixed  fertilizer,  but  there  was 
no  obvious  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  sunflowers.  If  produced  on  an 
acreage  scale  they  would,  like  any 
other  crop,  require  attention  to  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied,  for  economy  reasons. 

I  would  simply  sow  the  seed  two 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  with  the  outermost  row  about 
two  feet  from  the  garden’s  edge.  By 
successive  thinnings  the  weakling 
plants  would  be  pulled  out,  so  that 


Eighteen  pounds  of  irons  fail  to 
break  tins  dried  sunflower  stalk.  Its 
supports  are  six  feet  apart  and  the 
entire  burden  is  concentrated  in  the 
narroio  center. 

the  final  survivors,  all  vigorous 
growers,  would  stand  about  18  inches 
apart.  Spraying  was  never  necessary 
because  insects  and  disease  never 
attacked  the  plants  to  a  serious  de¬ 
gree. 

There  was  no  great  rush  to  har¬ 
vest  the  sunflower  stalks  and  seed 
before  frost.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  left  until  early  Winter  so  they 
could  dry  out  well  and  so  there 
was  more  time  to  tend  to  them.  A 
few  stalks  harvested  at  frost  time 
the  first  year  as  a  check  showed  a 
severe  tendency  to  mildew  and  warp. 
Moreover,  they  were  much  heavier 
to  handle  than  dried  stalks.  Like 
many  other  materials  which  have 
great  strength  against  bending 
strains,  even  some  steels,  sunflower 
stalks  can  be  destroyed  by  sudden 
heavy  shocks.  For  this  reason,  I 
found  that  it  was  better  to  saw  them 
off  at  the  base  or  use  a  very  sharp 
hatchet  with  a  downward  stroke  at 
about  a  45  degree  angle.  In  cutting 
the  stalks  into  stake  and  pole 
lengths,  I  used  the  saw  exclusively. 

As  the*  sunflower  heads  mature  in¬ 
to  full  size,  they  droop  so  that  the 
seeds  in  them  are  protected  from 
rain  and  most  birds.  I  have  read  that 
to  avoid  seed  losses,  from  shattering, 
the  heads  should  be  harvested  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripened.  This 
does  not  agi'ee  with  my  experience 
here  in  Vermont,  perhaps  because 
we  do  not  have  the  strong,  incessant, 
drying  winds  of  the  Midwest.  I  found 
it  not  only  more  convenient  but  also 
more  desirable  to  leave  the  heads 
to  be  harvested  when  the  stalks 
were  cut  down;  by  that  time  they 
are  partly  cured. 

Some  of  the  newer  recruits  to 
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gardening  may  well  ask  why  it  is 
worthwhile  even  considering  vege¬ 
tables  that  require  pole  sand  stakes. 
Many  oldtimers  would  answer  that 
some  of  the  tall-growing  beans  and 
peas  are  unmatched  in  quality.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  a  given  yield  they  take  up 
a  lot  less  space  than  is  required  by 
bush  varieties.  In  some  localities,  in 
some  seasons,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  high-grade  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  staking  them  up  as  a  protection 
from  wire  worms,  field  mice,  rots, 
blights  and  mildews.  By  reducing  the 
area  needed,  staked  and  poled  vege¬ 
tables  make  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 
enclose  the  home  garden  in  a  pro¬ 
tective  fencing  to  reduce  damage 
from  rabbits,  woodchucks  and  roving 
dogs.  Application  of  irrigation  water 
economically  to  individual  plants 
when  water  is  precious  even  in  the 
house  is  also  made  possible.  Apply¬ 
ing  water  near  the  roots  avoids 
washing  spray  materials  from  the 
leaves.  Dew  dries  off  much  earlier 
in  the  morning  because  of  the  freer 
circulation  of  air  and  the  admission 
of  more  sunshine  to  the  elevated 
plants.  This  reduces  disease  and 
facilitates  earlier  harvesting  in  the 


day  when  there  is  a  lot  of  canning 
or  deep-freezer  work  to  do.  In  the 
Fall  when  frosts  threaten,  it  is  much 
easier  to  protect  tomatoes  when  they 
are  staked  up  than  when  they  are 
sprawled  over  the  ground. 

Because  the  blows  of  a  hammer 
will  split  them,  sunflower  stakes 
must  be  set  by  making  holes  for 
them  with  a  crowbar.  Then  the  dirt 
can  be  firmed  around  them  with  the 
feet.  Their  natural  brown  color  ad¬ 
mirably  suits  them  for  supporting 
tall  ornamentals  like  the  dahlia, 
giant  hibiscus  and  hollyhocks.  Along 
the  sunflower  stalk  are  the  base  of 
leaf  stems  spaced  conveniently  for 
preventing  tie  strings  from  slipping 
down. 

There  are  just  a  couple  of  words 
of  caution.  Do  not  expect  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  trying  to  get  vegetables  to 
use  the  growing  sunflower  stalks  for 
climbing  poles.  These  giant  flowers 
are  heavy  feeders  and  drinkers  and 
would  leave  but  little  nutriment  for 
vegetables  planted  close  to  their 
base.  And  be  sure  to  grow  either  the 
mammoth  or  giant  sunflower.  Some 
sunflowers  grow  only  two  feet  tall. 

R.  DeBaun 


CONTROL  WEEDS 

with  GRASS  SILAGE 


when  made  in  a 
UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO 


When  you  make  grass  silage 
from  lush,  early  season  cut¬ 
tings,  you  snip  off  pesky  weeds 
before  reseeding.  The  vauablo 
grasses  will  grow  abundantly 
making  future  cuttings  worth 
more.  As  dry  feed,  weeds  are 
worthless.  But,  when  made  in¬ 
to  silage  you  control  their 

spreading  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  tons  of  additional 

feed  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted.  In  the  Si,ver  Shield — 
a  leader  in  making  silage  for 
the  past  40  years  —  you  get 
great  strength,  little  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  long  life.  It's  air¬ 
tight,  moisture  proof,  wind 

and  fire  proof.  Easy  to  fill 

and  empty..  We  erect. 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

FOLDER 

TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 


BOX  528-  R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on 
Universal  Silos. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 
CITY  .  .  . 


Around  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  farmers  aren’t 
surprised  to  see  Paul  Dougherty  almost  anywhere. 

As  telephone  manager,  Paul  makes  it  his  business  to 
get  around.  Out  on  farms  or  at  county  fairs,  plowing 
contests,  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  meetings, 

Paul  often  is  on  hand  .  .  .  listening  to  customer 

needs  and  explaining  the  telephone  company’s  latest  plans. 


Here  Paul,  a  telephone  man  for  18  years,  checks 
on  rural  telephone  construction  with  Robert 
Allen,  plant  chief.  Rural  service  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House  area  now  includes  over 
2000  telephones. 


•xwixx-x-x-x-x-x-s 


Pill 


On  Herb  Sollar’s  farm,  Paul  discusses  farm  telephone  plans  with 
W.  M.  Montgomery,  County  Agent.  Fayette  County  folks  call  it  the  swine 
capital  of  the  world.  Paul  thinks  of  its  good  farmers  as  modern,  efficient 
businessmen,  who  use  the  telephone  as  an  important  production  tool. 


To  Paul  Dougherty  and  thousands  of  Bell  System  men 


and  women  like  him,  rural  service  is  more  than  wire, 


poles  and  switchboards.  It’s  also  knowing  and  antici¬ 
pating  the  needs  of  those  served  and  continually  helping 
them  get  more  and  better  telephone  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


.  1 


Load  bales  of  any  snape,  any  weight,  lying  at  any  angle 
onto  truck  or  wagon  automatically!  Simply  drive  down 
row  of  bales  —  Bale  Loader  does  all  lifting!  No  other  man 
needed!  Ground-driven  —  Needs  no  engine,  PTO,  or  hy¬ 
draulic  system!  Thousands  in  hard  use  all  over  U.S.  Decide 
now  to  never  lift  another  bale  by  hand — See  the  SNOWCO 
—  world  s  largest  selling  Bale  Loader — at  your  dealers 
soon!  Extremely  low  priced  for  the  average  farm! 


SCOOPMASTER 


Portable  grain  auger  (12'  &  16'  models).  Built  of 
4-inch,  galvanized,  lock-seam  tubing.  Low 
V  •  price  includes  everything!  Finest  quality 
\  available.  See  your  dealer  soon! 


5012  NORTH  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR, 


The  SNOW  COMPANY 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  property  from  de¬ 
struction  by  LIGHTNING 
with  a  modern  IPC  Lightning 
Rod  System.  Check  the  record 
• — 37%  of  all  rural  fires  are 
are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 
IPC  Systems  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— 
DEPT.  RNI 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  NOW 


INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC 

125  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

Openings  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen  Now 


PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  "Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

WiJhoul  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking),  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  hss  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des-gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


I 


STfEELarsd  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Liko  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


UNADILLA 


'  Send 
Tor 

Catalog 


r  . 

Factory 

Creosote 

Treated 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unarisiis  Silo  Co.,  Bex  .0815,  Unadilfa,  N.Y 


CONTROL  OF  DIP¬ 
PER  STICK  EXTEN¬ 
SION  PERMITS  DIG¬ 
GING  STRAIGHT 
UP  AND  DOWN, 
SIDES. 


SHOVEL  •  LOADER 


EXCAVATES ,  DITCHES ,  BUILDS  DAMS,  ETC 

HO  PTO  does  a  long  week’s  work  in  less  than 
half  a  day!  Ideal  unit  for  profitable  custom  work 
too ! ! 

HOPTO  digs  footings  and  foundations,  builds 
trench  silos,  earth  dams  .  .  .  drains  valuable 
acreage  .  .  .  does  hundreds  of  farm  jobs  with 
power  you  already  have!  Heavy-duty  hydraulic 
system  is.  powered  from  power  take-off  of 
tractor.  Simple  controls  are  easily  mastered; 
effortlessly  control  180°  swing,  high  lift,  11/ 
digging  depth  and  bucket  or  back-hoe  angle. 


CHOICE  OF  BACK  HOE  OR 
SHOVEL  BUCKET  TO  FIT 
YOUR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


HIGHLY  TRANSPORTABLE 
AT  HIGHWAY  SPEEDS. 


FREE  FOLDER  give*  complete 
information. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  MODELS  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  HOPTO.  MOUNTS 
ON  ANY  1H-T0N  TRUCK. 


MANUFACTURED'  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC 

Russell  Rd„  Rt.  20  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


Manure  Mulch  for  Corn 


Four  years  of  erosion  measure¬ 
ments  and  seven  years  of  yield  tests 
have  shown  that  not  only  does  top¬ 
dressing  corn  with  manure  reduce 
erosion,  but  it  also  may  increase 
yield.  In  this  program,  manure  which 
would  ordinarily  be  plowed  under 
for  the  corn  crop  was  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  after  the  corn  was  planted. 

The  first  year  of  this  experiment 
at  the  Ohio  Station,  conducted  on 
Muskingum  soil  at  Zanesville,  gave 
striking  results  in  erosion  control. 
Both  runoff  and  soil  loss  were 
measured  from  two  corn  plots  on 
a  12  per  cent  slope,  one  topdressed 
and  one  not.  Erosive  rainfall  was 
heavy.  Soil  loss  from  the  untreated 
plot  from  late  June  until  the  crop 
was  harvested  was  41  tons  per  acre 
(about  one-fourth  inch).  Soil  loss 
from  the  plot  topdressed  with  ma¬ 
nure  was  only  1.4  tons  per  acre. 
Runoff  loss  of  rainfall  from  the  top- 
dressed  plot  was  less  than  half  that 
from  the  unmanured  plot.  Other 
work  at  Zanesville  showed  that  an 
application  of  two  tons  of  straw  per 


Mulching  corn  with  manure,  as 
shown,  is  helpful  as  an  erosion  con¬ 
trol  measure,  and  it  increases  corn 

yields,  especially  in  dry  years. 

acre  was  as  effective  in  preventing 
ex'osion  as  several  times  that  ton¬ 
nage  of  manure. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  similar 
study  has  been  carried  on  at  Woos¬ 
ter.  These  tests  have  continued  to 
show  the  erosion  control  and  water 
conservation  value  of  surface  mulch¬ 
ing.  The  topdressing  used  was  fresh, 
strawy  manure  from  the  dairy  barn 
applied  at  about  eight  spreader 
loads  per  acre. 

Effect  on  Production 

Over  a  seven-year  period  at  Woos¬ 
ter,  yields  from  corn,  topdressed 
either  with  eight  tons  of  manure  or 
two  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  have 
been  equal  to  those  where  manure 
was  plowed  under.  However,  yields 
of  mulched  corn  for  the  past  five 
years  have  been  higher  and  for  the 
past  two  years  they  were  10  bushels 
above  plots  on  which  manure  was 
plowed  under.  The  fact  that  the  last 
two  summers  wei’e  dry  ones  points 
up  the  significance  of  mulching. 

In  the  yield  test  cited,  mulches  of 
manure  and  straw  have  been  applied 
to  the  corn  land  sometime  in  late 
June  after  two  cultivations.  Although 
this  time  of  application  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  weed  control  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  open  to  two  objections: 
(a)  the  soil  is  unprotected  for  too 
long  a  time  (often  several  erosive 
rains  may  have  occurred  before  late 
June);  and  (b)  the  corn  is  large 
enough  to  make  manure  spreading 
difficult. 

To  study  this  problem  further, 
other  plots  have  been  operated  the 
past  two  years.  The  highest  yield 
both  years  has  been  made  where  the 


corn  was  sprayed  for  weed  control 
and  cultivated  once.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  erosion  control  this  would 
also  be  the  best  practice  since  the 
mulch  receives  the  minimum  of  dis¬ 
turbance  by  cultivation.  No  erosion 
measurements  were  made  on  these 
various  treatments,  but  the  more 
cultivation  the  corn  was  given,  the 
more  the  manure  was  covered  by 
soil,  thus  reducing  the  surface  pro¬ 
tection. 

Soil  Protection 

The  importance  of  mulches  as  a 
protection  for  soil  surface  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Surface  protection 
of  soil  by  manure  mulch  prevents 
rather  than  controls  erosion.  Tne 
function  of  mulches  is  to  absorb  Lie 
force  of  falling  rain.  With  no  mu.eh 
present,  heavy  summer  rains  strike 
the  soil  with  considerable  force.  This 
beating  action  blasts  loose  and  dis¬ 
perses  particles  of  soil.  It.  spreads 
these  soil  particles  over  and  into  the 
soil  surface  so  that  it  becomes  sealed 
to  the  penetration  of  rainfall.  That 
is  where  runoff  and  erosion  start. 
Despite  a  common  belief  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  corn,  even  when  full  grown, 
does  not  adequately  protect  the  soil 
surface.  Nine  years  of  erosion  mea¬ 
surements  in  Ohio  show  that  the  soil 
loss  from  sloping  corn  land  in  Au¬ 
gust  is  only  30  per  cent  less  than 
it  is  in  June  when  the  plants  are 
small. 

To  try  manure  mulching  under 

practical  farm  conditions,  eight  field 
trials  in  three  Ohio  counties  were 
conducted  in  1952.  In  these  trials 
on  privately  owned  farms,  most  of 
the  farmers  cultivated  first  and  then 
applied  the  manure.  Erosion  control 
varied  with  the  amount  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  time  of  application  and  the 
kind  of  manure.  Where  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  was  used,  the  mulch  effect  of 
the  manure  disappeared  before  the 
season  was  over.  Manure  with  little 
bedding  material  also  disappeared 
too  soon  for  full  effect.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  manured  plots  were  no  more 
weedy  than  the  unmanured  plots. 
Where  corn  was  planted  in  40-inch 
rows,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
spreading  the  manure  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  after  its  application.  In  six  of 
the  eight  trials,  mulched  areas 
yielded  higher  than  the  unmulched. 

When  and  How  to  Apply 

Methods  will  vary  from  farm  to 
farm  and  may  vary  with  the  season. 
The  evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
applying  manure  right  after  plant¬ 
ing,  spraying  after  the  corn  is  up, 
and  cultivating  once  at  lay-by  time 
would  be  best.  However,  weather 
might  delay  the  spreading,  in  which 
case  the  spray  would  come  first.  Top¬ 
dressing  may  be  done  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  reaches  a  height  of  six 
to  10  inches. 

The  erosion  control  value  of  a 
manure  topdressing  will  vary  with 
the  amount  applied  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  straw  or  other  bedding  ma¬ 
terial  it  contains.  The  more  bedding 
it  has,  the  better  the  protection. 
However,  the  soil  does  not  need  to 
be  completely  covered.  About  eight 
loads  of  strawy  manure  per  acre 
furnished  good  protection  in  the 
tests.  More  could  be  used  if  desired 
and  available. 

In  spreading  the  manure,  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  rows.  If  they  are  on 
the  contour,  the  draught  of  the 
spreader  will  be  less  and  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  rills  developing  in 
the  wheel  tracks.  An  ordinary 
spreader  will  follow  rows  spaced  42 
inches  apart  without  damage  to  the 
crop  if  care  is  used  in  driving  and 
if  the  soil  is  dry  when  the  job  is 
done.  One  or  two  rows  will  be  strad¬ 
dled  depending  on  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Rows,  spaced  narrower  than 
42  inches,  make  spreading  difficult. 

H.  L.  Borst 
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Sprays  for  Major  Elements 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  re¬ 
search  specialists  that  under  most 
conditions  the  major  elements  —  ni¬ 
trogen  (or,  at  least,  part  of  it), 
phosphorus  and  potassium  —  are  best 
supplied  to  horticultural  crops 
through  the  soil  and  roots.  For  rela¬ 
tively  shallow-rooted  annual  plants 
of  the  herbaceous  type,  magnesium 
can  be  supplied  best,  where  the  pH 
must  be  raised,  through  dolomitic 
limestone  or  through  magnesium  sul¬ 
fate  or  potash  magnesia.  With  some 
woody  deep-rooted  plants  such  as 
fruit  trees,  however,  soil  applications 
of  magnesium  may  be  completely  in¬ 
effective  or  may  not  take  effect  for 
three  or  four  years  after  application. 
Under  these  conditions,  magnesium 
can  be  supplied  through  the  foliage. 
This  is  common  practice  on  apple 
trees  in  some  sections  of  the  North¬ 
east  where  magnesium  deficiency  is 
a  problem.  The  sprays  are  applied 
starting  just  before  or  just  after 
bloom  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  pounds 
of  magnesium  sulfate  (Epsom  salts) 
pei\  100  gallons  of  water  into  which 
are  added  also  the  usual  pesticides. 
Some  growers  play  safe  with  various 
pesticides  from  the  standpoint  of 
fruit  russet  and  apply  the  magnesium 
sprays  separately  midway  between 
pesticide  sprays. 

We  have  found  with  Rome  apples 
that  10  pounds  of  magnesium  sulfate 
in  100  gallons  of  water  should  be 
used,  making,  rather,  additional  ap¬ 
plications  instead  of  a  greater  con¬ 
centration.  Heavier  amounts,  particu¬ 
larly  20  pounds  to  100  gallons,  cause 
yellowing  and  dropping  of  the  foli¬ 
age  on  Rome.  Three  to  five  sprays  or 
more  of  magnesium  may  be  needed 
to  keep  the  deficiency  under  control, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  a  point  where  it 
does  not  cause  excessive  leaf  scorch 
mid-season  or  later.  Early  dropping 
and  poor  coloring  of  fruit  are  other 
characteristics  of  the  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiency  in  apples. 
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Packages  were  made  of  Visqueen  “C”  film  of  The  Viskirg  Corp, 
by  Pacific  Waxed  Paper  Co.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 


“Good  experience  for  apples  encouraged 
us  to  try  it  on  apricots  and  plums'” 


‘That’s  the  case  history  of  Herb  Frank 
and  Paul  Lancaster,  Yakima,  Wash., 
fruit  growers  and  warehousers.  Here’s 
what  they  have  to  say : 

“Polyethylene  is  a  wonderful  material 
for  packaging.  Our  good  experience 
with  it  for  apples  encouraged  us  to  try 
it  on  apricots  and  plums.  Although  in 
1954  we  shipped  only  part  carloads  in 
polyethylene  bags  on  a  trial  basis,  we 
are  confident  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  movement  of  soft  fruit  in  'poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  in  1955.”  The  picture, 
taken  after  their  crops  were  marketed, 
shows  the  type  of  bags  used. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  one 


success  leads  to  another  . . .  why  more 
quantity  and  kinds  of  fruit  and  produce 
are  being  packaged  in  film  made  of 
Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene.  You  will 
find  the  same  advantages . . .  strength  for 
easy  filling  and  protection,  excellent 
printability  for  brand  identification  right 
to  the  consumer,  and  freshness  of  prod¬ 
uct  that  can  lead  to  premium  prices. 
See  your  local  packaging  supplier  for  all 
the  facts  or  for  a  free  informative  book¬ 
let,  write  Dept.  GJ-160, 

DID  YOU  KNOWs  pjpe  made  of  Bakelite 
Polyethylene  provides  a  new,  easy,  low- 
cost  way  to  the  finest  farm  water  system. 
Pipe  is  easy  to  install  with  simple  tools. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation[ 103  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 


Foliage  Feeding  of  Plants 

It  has  real  value  for  emergency  nourish¬ 
ment  of  crops  and  a  place  in  regular 
farm  management ,  too. 

By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS 


IrTOSiJ  ^  ^as  keen  known  for  a  long 
time  that  plants  can  ab- 
JrlJs*  sorb  mineral  nutrients 

MIM  through  their  leaves. 

J|L  1M  Leaves  are  composed  of 

porous,  sponge-like  tissues 
IsS-SSl  through  which  soluble  ma¬ 

terial  penetrates,  apparently  through 
the  cuticle,  epidermis,  and  stomatal 
or  pore  openings.  Lutman  at  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  and  Bab¬ 
cock  at  the  Ohio  Station  as  far  back 
as  1911  and  1917,  respectively,  re¬ 
ported  increased  potato  yields  due  to 
the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture,  which 
contains  copper,  even  when  disease 
was  not  present.  F.  McLean  reported 
in  1927,  that  it  is  possible  to  feed 
manganese  to  spinach  plants  equally 
as  well  through  the  leaves  as  through 
the  roots.  Zinc  deficiency  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  Chandler  on  fruit  plants  in 
California  in  the  1930’s  and  by  Beck- 
enbach  on  tomatoes  in  Florida  in 
1942  by  zinc  foliar  sprays.  Numerous 
other  references  to  the  correction  of 
major  and  minor  plant  deficiencies 
by  foliar  sprays  appear  in  horti¬ 
cultural  literature. 

It  should  be  noted  that  plants 
differ  greatly  in  their  response  to 
the  different  nutrient  sprays.  The 
peach  tree,  for  example,  particularly 
after  its  leaves  are  mature,  responds 
little,  if  at  all,  to  urea  sprays  such 
as  NuGreen.  Mature  leaves  of  the 
apple,  rose,  and  many  vegetable 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  respond 
very  well  to  urea  foliar  sprays  of 
three  to  five  pounds  per  100  gallons 
of  water.  As  much  as  15  pounds  of 
NuGreen  to  100  gallons  of  water  are 
used  successfully  on  carrots  and 
tomatoes. 


If  magnesium  deficiency  is  a 
problem  in  the  apple  orchard,  an 
effort  first  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  soil  pH  to  6.0  to  6.5,  particularly 
under  the  trees,  by  the  application 
of  high  magnesium  limestone  (dolo¬ 
mite).  Magnesium  sulfate  cover 
sprays  then  can  be  used  each  year 
until  deficiency  symptoms  are 
brought  under  control. 

The  Trace  Elements 
All  the  trace  element  deficiencies 
known  have  been  found  in  the  North¬ 
east  on  horticultural  or  farm  crops. 
Boron  deficiency  is  reported  on  a 
wide  range  of  soil  types.  Sandy  soils 


low  in  organic  matter  are  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  both  the  trace  and 
major  nutrients. 

Trace  elements  can  be  easily  fed 
to  plants  through  the  foliage  to  cor¬ 
rect  deficiencies.  This  is  because  the 
elements,  namely  manganese,  boron, 
copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  molybdenum, 
are  needed  by  the  plant  in  very  small 
quantities.  They  are,  of  course,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  minute  need  for 
them,  just  as  important  as  the  major 
elements  in  growth  and  production. 

Of  deficiencies  of  trace  elements 
in  the  Northeast,  that  of  boron  is 
the  most  common.  The  deficiency  can 
in  most  cases  be  corrected  easily  by 
foliar  sprays.  In  the  case  of  apples, 
however,  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
unable  to  correct  satisfactorily  severe 
boron  deficiency  by  the  use  of  sprays. 
Only  ground  application  of  borax  in 
a  narrow  ring  under  the  outside 
drip  of  the  branches  seems  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  acute  deficiency  of  soil  boron 
for  apple  trees.  Borax  is  the  chemi¬ 
cal  to  use  in  the  sprays.  Fertilizer- 
borate  is  not  recommended  because 


it  contains  impurities  which  tend  to 
clog  or  wear  out  spray  machine 
equipment.  In  applying  borax  in  the 
spray  material,  one  must  be  careful 
as  to  control  the  amount  of  borax 
going  onto  an  acre  of  ground  in  a 
season’s  time.  Some  crops,  such  as 
beans  and  peaches,  are  very  sensitive 
to  borax  toxicity.  One  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five  pounds  of  borax  per  acre 
per  year  on  beans.  On  tomatoes,  10 
pounds  per  acre  per  year  are  ade¬ 
quate.  Peaches  should  probably  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  than  five  pounds  of 
borax  per  acre  per  year;  peach  trees 
seem  to  accumulate  the  nutrient 
until  it  becomes  toxic.  The  apple  tree 
is  more  tolerant  of  excessive  borax 
applications.  Here  again,  however, 
no  more  than  five  to  10  pounds  of 
borax  per  acre  year  in  and  year  out 
should  be  applied  by  spray  or  to  the 
soil.  It  is  a  fairly  common  and  good 
practice  to  include  two  pounds  of 
borax  in  100  gallons  of  an  apple 
spray  during  the  year  even  if  just 
as  a  safety  measure. 

(To  be  Continued) 


THEY  KNOW  it  pays  to  package  in  film  made  of  BAKELITE  Polyethylene 


Four  4-H  Club  members  have  been 
named  to  represent  Pennsylvania’s 
35,000  4-H’ers  at  the  annual  4-H 
National  Camp  June  15-22  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  They  are  Alice  Morrow, 
16,  Tyrone,  Blair  County;  Myron 
Rudy,  19,  State  College,  Centre  Coun¬ 
ty;  Shirley  J.  Latsha,  17,  Rebuck, 
Northumberland  County;  and  Glenn 
A.  Zepp,  17,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
County.  Their  National  Camp  experi¬ 
ence  is  planned  to  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  4-H  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  country  and 
new  insights  into  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  it,  particularly  in 
terms  of  good  citizenship  and  leader¬ 
ship.  All  four  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  4-H  accomplishment  in 
club  work  and  as  capable  leaders  in 
4-H  and  community  affairs.  All  have 
served  in  offices  in  their  clubs. 


Anti-rabies  vaccination  of  all  dogs 
and  cattle  in  southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  been  recommended  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  State  Game  Commission.  The 
group  went  on  record  as  recommend¬ 
ing  that  all  dog  and  cattle  owners, 
especially  in  the  southeastern  coun¬ 
ties,  have  their  animals  vaccinated 
immediately  with  anti-rabies  vaccine 
administered  by  their  local  veterin¬ 
arians.  Since  January  1,  according  to 
Dr.  William  Henning,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  there  have  been  61 
known  cases  of  rabies,  confined  to 
five  counties:  Berks  three,  Chester 
39,  Delaware  16,  Lancaster  two  and 
Luzerne  one.  Foxes  with  rabies  to¬ 
taled  43;  27  were  in  Chester,  12  in 
Delaware,  two  each  in  Berks  and 
Lancaster. 


Selection  of  three  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  for 
1955  from  Pennsylvania,  all  of  them 
former  4-H  Club  members,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  announced.  They  are 
Misses  Urania  Belle  Linn,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Washington  County;  Viola 
Steigerwalt,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  Creedon  E.  Bixler,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  County.  All  have  had 
leadership  experience  in  various 
community  affairs  and  were  selected 
on  this  basis  and  on  their  4-H  train¬ 
ing.  As  IFYE’s,  they  will  exchange 
language  skills  and  rural  life  customs 
with  host  farm  families  with  whom 
they  will  be  working  guests. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Poultry  Federation 
will  be  held  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  on  June 
14-16.  Special  conferences  on  poul¬ 
try  breeding  and  poultry  products 
will  be  held.  There  will  be  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  a  special  ladies’  program. 
Donald  Paarlberg,  asst,  to  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  will 


speak.  In  the  general  poultry  ses¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions  by  poultry  specialists  and 
commercial  growers  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  broiler  nutrition,  buying  and 
selling  eggs  on  grade,  methods  of 
rearing  pullets,  hatchability,  turkey 
shelters,  poultry  rations,  leucosis, 
and  poultry  arthritis.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Seasonal  cattle  ranching,  an  im¬ 
portant  outgrowth  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  causes  motorists  traveling 
through  Huntingdon  County  in  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  to  wonder  whether 
sections  of  Texas  or  other  cattle- 
producing  districts  of  the  Far  West 
have  been  lifted  bodily  and  moved 
to  the  Keystone  State.  Each  season 
both  large-  and  small-scale  ranchers 
become  more  numerous  in  this 
area  due  to  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  other  factors,  which  impel 
handicapped  landowners  to  throw  in 
the  sponge,  give  up  general  agricult¬ 
ural  operations  and  accept  the  other 
man’s  heifers  on  pasture. 

The  two  largest  ranch  operators  in 
central  Pennsylvania  are  W.  Carey 
Shoemaker,  Pennsylvania  Furnace, 
who  conducts  a  combined  grain  and 
stock  ranch  in  Huntingdon  compris¬ 


ing  350  acres,  also  several  farms  in 
Center  County,  and  this  writer  with 
two  separate  ranches,  all  in  blue- 
grass,  and  embracing  500  acres.  The 
Shoemaker  ranch  and  both  of  my 
properties,  which  I  have  operated  for 
many  years,  are  located  near  Moores- 
ville  in  West  township. 

There  are  six  other  operators  in 
northern  Huntingdon  County,  own¬ 
ing  from  40  to  80  acres,  who  follow 
a  main  occupation  and,  after  return¬ 
ing  from  their  city  jobs  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  switch  to  the  sideline  role  of 
“sundown  ranchers.”  The  prevailing 
rate  here  is  $2.00  per  head  per 
month  for  cattle  over  250  lbs.  in 
weight  and  $1.50  for  calves  under 
250  lbs. 

Luck  played  into  the  hands  of 
Robert  Brown,  general  farmer  and 
dairyman,  near  Manor  Hill,  Hunting¬ 
don  County,  this  Spring  when  he  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  in  the  Hun¬ 
tingdon  Valley  News,  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  periodical,  offering  his  farm 
for  sale.  Two  land-hungry  adjoining 
neighbors,  ambitious  to  expand 
operations,  began  a  tug-of-war  in 
their  eagerness  to  buy  the  property. 
The  outgrowth  of  the  race  was  the 
sale  of  the  farm  for  $12,200,  just 
$2,200  more  than  Mr.  Brown  paid 
for  it  in  the  Fall  of  1951.  The 
Browns  conducted  a  successful  clean¬ 
up  sale  of  personal  property  last 
month,  the  best  cows  bringing  $280 
each. 

Four  F.  F.  A.  boys  who  at  some 
future  date  hope  to  develop  into 
master  farmers  themselves,  all  resid¬ 
ing  in  Morrison’s  Cove,  have  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  trip  to  St. 
Louis,  where  they  spent  several  days 
at  the  Purina  Mills  and  Research 
Farm.  The  boys  were:  Donald  E. 
Burket,  Morrison’s  Cove  chapter; 
Norman  Helsel,  Claysburg  chapter; 
Robert  Showalter,  Woodbury  chap¬ 
ter,  and  Byron  Bowser,  Replogle 
chapter.  Wm.  Gregory  Moore 


George  L.  Carlson,  Turtle  Point,  McKean  County  (right),  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperatives 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  Re-elected  president  was  (left)  Earl  L.  Groff, 
Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  and  secretary  (center)  J.  Lewis  Williams, 

Uniontown,  Fayette  County. 


AND  NOW 


A  NEW 


The  UNI-TRACTOR  provides  LOW-COST  POWER! 


Packed  with  power  and  built  to  stand  up 
under  years  of  hard,  profitable  work,  the 
new  MM  UNI-TRACTOR  gives  you  many 
of  the  features  that  have  made  MM 
VISONLINED  TRACTORS  world  famous. 
Low  upkeep  and  operating  costs  and  easy 
accessibility  make  it  easy  and  economical 
to  maintain.  Highest  quality  construction 
pays  you  off  day  after  day  by  getting 
more  work  done  easier,  faster,  better. 


AS  A  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTOR! 


In  every  kind  of  stand  the  UNI-COMBINE 
performs  at  peak  efficiency.  In  light  crops, 
heavy  crops,  or  down  grain  the  UNI¬ 
COMBINE  comes  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  Special  ’features  like  the  variable 
speed  drive  that  allows  the  operator  to 
change  ground  speeds  from  the  seat  with¬ 
out  altering  the  speed  of  the  threshing 
mechanism  take  the  UNI-COMBINE  every¬ 
where,  handle  the  heaviest  stands. 


More  for  your  money  with  these  NEW  M-M  features 


1.  Center  line  steering  — 
equal  vision  on  both  sides. 

2.  Foot  clutch  left  of  steer¬ 
ing  column  —  large  capacity 
clutch,  long  pedal. 

3.  Uni-Matic  and  PTO  at¬ 
tachments  fully  shielded  for 
safety. 

4.  High  platform  puts  you 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

5.  Flote-Ride  seat  gives  you 
new  driving  comfort. 


6.  Optional  live  Power 
Take-Off. 

7.  New  brake  system  —  disc- 
type  brakes. 

8.  12-volt  electrical  system 
for  quick,  sure  start. 

9.  Higher  compression  cyl¬ 
inder  heads,  high  compres¬ 
sion  ratio. 

10.  Split-beam  lights  sealed 
against  dust  and  dirt. 

11.  Automotive  type  pres¬ 
sure  cooling  system. 


HAY  HARVESTING  UNIT  — will 
pick  up,  chop  and  load  2  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


MOWER  BAR  UNIT  — with  6-ft. 
mower  bar  —  cuts  a  full  72-inch 
swath. 


F 


If  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest 
240  tons  in  no  more  time  and  with  no  more  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  if  you’ve  harvested  grass  silage  at  the 
rate  of  2  acres  an  hour,  with  the  new  FOX  you 
can  step  that  up  to  close  to  2V2  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements 

to  make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more 
economical.  NEW  AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls 
forage  on  to  feed  apron  and  centers  it  into  feed¬ 
ing  rolls  without  bunching;  NEW  EASY  LIFT¬ 
ING  MECHANISM  adjusts  quickly  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operator  —  finger-tip  control;  NEW 
SINGLE  drive  MECHANISM  for  all  harvesting 
units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of 
forage  into  feed  rolls. 

ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES: 
SAFE  CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  posi¬ 
tive,  clean  cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones 
cannot  wreck.  The  safest  cutting  mechanism 
built.  EXTRA-DUTY  WELDED  FRAME  for 
added  years  of  life;  QUICK-CHANGE  FEA¬ 
TURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower  Bar  or 
Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  that 
quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made 
FOX  the  standard  of  comparison.  There  are 
many  more.  As  you  examine  the  FOX  part  by 
part — as  you  see  it  operate — you’ll  realize  that 
“in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  everything.” 

Write,  telephone,  or  visit  your  nearest  Frick-M-M-Dealers.  Your 
Frick  Branches  are  located  at:  Canandaigua,  Amsterdam  &  Easton,  Pa. 

Some  territories  available  to  qualified  Dealers 


WAYNESBORO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BIG  CAPACITY,  SMOOTH  FLOW, 
GREATER  ELEVATING  RANGE  * 


Will  handle  1800  bales  of  hay,  1800  to  2600 
bushels  of  corn  per  hr.  Use  it,  too,  for  small 
grain,  chopped  hay,  bushel  baskets,  lumber, 
concrete  blocks  —  it's  all  in  a  day's  work  for 
the  rugged,  versatile  Model  2000. 

Full  20,;  width,  148  f.p.m.  chain  speed.  Gal¬ 
vanized  steel  trough,  expandable  to  70  with 
added  sections  and  understructure.  Many 
other  American  Standard  quality  features. 

Distributor : 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2700  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FREE?  "Materials  Handling  on  the 
Farm."  Get  your  copy  from 
your  nearby  dealer. 


Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 

Burr  Oak  Michigan 


FIRESTONE -LEE— GOODRICH 


r 


AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  anu  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  | 

lor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Excellent  supply  of  dormant  straw¬ 
berry  plants— perfect  for  planting  NOW! 

Choose  from  these  most  productive 
leading  varieties. 

•  FAIRFAX  e  CATSKILL 

•  PREMIER  •  SPARKLE 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Unconditional  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied  at  any  time. 

Quality  No.  1  planis  guaranteed  to  thrive. 
Strong  roots  in  mo  sture-locked  package. 

PRICES 

100  Plants  S  4.00  500  Plants  S15  00 

250  Plants  $  8.00  1000  Plants  S25.00 

ALL  PRICES  POSTPAID 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
RUSH  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  R,  NEW  YORK 


Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silos  are 
designed  for  100%  efficiency. 

Get  the  facts  about  Harder 
;  before  you  buy  any  silo. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Write  today  for  complete  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


P&  S  /V  T  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

head  and  O  I.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  S2  25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

June  4,  1955 


Why  Does  a  Spark  Plug 
Miss? 

Usually  the  answer  is  fouling,  of  j 
which  there  are  three  general  types — , 
gas,  oil  and  lead. 

1.  Gas  fouling  generally  results 
from  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
rich  gasoline  mixtures.  Often  this 
gas  fouling  can  be  traced  to  poor 
carburetor  adjustment. 

2.  Oil  fouling  stems  from  too 
much  oil  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
This  points  to  worn  piston  rings  or 
valve  guides  or  some  other  mechani¬ 
cal  defect.  Both  gas  and  oil  fouling 
may  occur  also  after  prolonged  idl¬ 
ing  or  low  speed  operation  with 
light  loads. 

3.  Lead  fouling  most  often  results 
from  driving  modern  cars  with  their 
high  output  engines  for  long  periods 
in  city  traffic  or  only  at  slow  speeds. 

Another  factor  that  can  cause  mis¬ 
firing-  is  plug  gap  size.  Electrode 
wear  during  operation  results  in 
larger  gap  openings.  As  the  gap  in¬ 
creases,  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
voltage  required  to  jump  the  gap  is 
greater  than  the  voltage  available. 
Gap  sizes  smaller  than  recommended 
can  also  cause  loss  of  milage.  If  the 
gap  opening  is  too  small,  the  correct 
gas  mixture  may  not  be  in  the  gap 
when  the  plug  sparks;  misfiring  may 
thus  occur.  Dirty  or  broken  upper 
spark  plug  insulators  may  also  lead 
to  misfiring. 

For  maximum  performance  and 
economy,  spark  plugs  should  be 
serviced  at  regular  intervals.  Need 
for  servicing  varies  with  the  type  of 
operation,  but  the  recommended 
service  period  is  3,000  to  4,000 
miles. 


Sweet  Cherry  Yield 

According  to  Prof.  Roger  D.  Way| 
of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  sweet 
cherry  yield  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  cherry  variety,  on  pruning,  and 
on  various  cherry  orchard  practices. 

Sweet  cherry  trees  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  their  first  fruits  after  they  have 
been  set  in  the  orchard  for  three  or 
four  years;  but  there  may  be  only  a 
dozen  fruits  on  each  tree.  A  six-year- 
old  tree  may  produce  two  quarts  of 
fruit,  but  often  it  is  less.  Under  good 
cultural  conditions,  15-year-old  sweet 
cherry  trees  should  produce  an  aver¬ 
age  of  75  to  100  quarts  of  fruit  per 
tree. 

The  heaviest  crops  in  the  station’s 
sweet  cherry  variety  orchard  in  1954 
came  from  Early  Rivers,  Emperor 
Francis,  Napoleon,  Yellow  Spanish 
and  Windsor.  Black  Tartarian,  Giant, 
Lambert,  and  Schmidt  produced 
lighter  crops. 


The  Chamberlain  Family 

I  am  trying  to  obtain  information 
about  a  Joshua  Chamberlain  who 
went  from  Petersham,  Mass.,  to 
Monterey,  N.  Y.,  about  1822.  His 
wife  was  Nancy  Briggs,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Hannah  Briggs.  A  son, 
Joshua  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Fanny,  are 
buried  near  Monterey,  on  the  edge: 
of  Steuben  County.  Another  son, 
Jason,  and  wife,  Sally,  are  buried  in 
Amboy,  Ill.  History  says  that  from 
1829-1830  about  24  families  went 
i  from  Petersham  to  Monterey.  Are 
any  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  families?  The 
Petersham  Historical  Society  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  locate  information  about  these 
families.  Please  write  to  Mrs.  Donald! 
T.  Haines,  Petersham,  Mass. 


Rocket  fuel  fathers  new 
animal  disease  fighter! 


They’re  called  nitrofurans.  Derived 
from  a  chemical  calied  hydrazine  that 
was  used  to  propel  German  rockets,  these 
wonder  drugs  are  now  successfully  com¬ 
bating  poultry  and  livestock  diseases  all 
over  the  country. 

Variations  made  from  the  parent  nitro¬ 
furans  fight  a  wide  variety  of  farm  germs; 
mastitis  in  dairy  cattle,  pullorum  and 


coccidiosis  in  poultry  and  necrotic  en¬ 
teritis  in  hogs,  to  name  a  few.  Germs 
can’t  build  up  a  resistance  to  the  nitro¬ 
furans,  even  after  long  use — a  big  advan¬ 
tage  over  antibiotics. 

Most  important,  nitrofurans,  mixed 
with  feed,  won’t  “soak  through”  animal 
tissues  leaving  residues  that  affect  the 
safety  or  edibility  of  the  meat! 


High  detergency  oil  gives  highest 
efficiency  for  farm  equipment! 


You  get  better  service  from  your  trac¬ 
tor,  truck  and  farm  machinery  with 
GULiPRiDE  h.  d.,  the  finest  oil  you  can 
buy  at  any  price.  It  minimizes  clogging  of 
oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens,  reduces 


engine  wear  due  to  corrosion  and  rust, 
and  keeps  engines  clean  even  under  the 
toughest  operating  conditions  .  .  .  your 
best  assurance  of  longer  engine  life !  Now 
in  handy  re-usable  5-gallon  utility  pails. 


Farm  with  Gulf  and  save! 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — 

saves  you  the  expense  and  bother  of 
handling  more  than  one  grease. 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant 

— for  all  conventional  transmissions 
and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers 

So  Gulf 


"Your  safety  is  in  your  hands." 

Support  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  24-30. 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  . 


Eel  Grass  or  Milk — 

Which  Is  More  Important? 

Western  New  York  farmers  experienced  an 
unprecedented  May  flood  when  Governor  Harri- 
man  visited  them  and  shed  crocodile  tears  all  over 
the  region  about  “the  continued  decline  in  the 
income  of  farmers.”  On  this  trip  of  alibi-ing,  he 
did  not  bring  his  magic  wand  Which  accompanied 
his  act  of  October  1954,  when  he  made  golden 
promises  to  the  farmers  about  what  he  and  his 
outfit  would  do  to  relieve  the  sad  lot  of  the 
dairymen.  Then  he  knew  just  what  was  needed, 
how  to  do  it,  and  said  he  was  the  only  man  in 
sight  to  perform  the  task.  Now,  after  weeks  of 
dilly-dallying  in  Albany  with  his  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  doing  nothing  or  following  the  Die- 
With-Dewey  Farm  Program,  there  was  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason  why  farmers  were  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  $3.57  for  milk  delivered  in  April,  23  cents 
less  than  the  March  price. 

But  everything  is  going  to  be  just  fine,  for  Mr. 
Harriman  went  back  to  Albany  to  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  “some  of  the  best  qualified  people  to 
advise  about  the  milk  problem,  and  Commissioner 
Dan  Carey  and  I  are  going  to  meet  with  them, 
and  we  are  going  to  work  with  the  industry  and 
everybody  concerned  and  put  the  full  resources 
of  the  State  government  behind  the  promotion  of 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk.”  Pondering  the 
Harriman  1954  record,  even  the  ward  heelers  who 
heard  the  address  were  left  cold,  as  were  the 
farmers  who  did  not  attend.  For  this  is  the  job 
the  Erwin  Commission  was  supposed  to  do,  the 
$50,000  appropriation  Harriman  signed  as  he  left 
the  dairymen  high  and  dry.  Now  he  acknowledges 
that  this  money  is  wasted,  and  that  he  must  step 
in  and  do  the  job. 

The  Governor  did  not  boast  about  signing  the 
“Prolonged  Daylight  Saving”  bill,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  this  time  way  through  October,  while  the 
balance  of  the  country  ends  the  nuisance  the  last 
of  September.  But  his  administration  needs  to 
save  something,  and  daylight,  instead  of  money, 
is  their  choice.  E.  W.  Gage 

New  York 

Last  January  Governor  Harriman  spoke  his 
mind  freely  to  a  group  of  New  York  dairy 
farmers  who  met  with  him  in  Albany.  At  that 
time  he  expressed  the  possible  need  for  meet¬ 
ing  with  small  grass  roots  groups  throughout 
the  State  and  he  emphasized  his  willingness  to 
do  so.  His  audience  was  enthusiastic  in  its  re¬ 
ception  of  these  ideas. 

As  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  Governor  has 
not  yet  met  with,  or  arranged  for,  any  such 
small  group  meetings.  He  is,  however,  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  around  the  State,  now  that  the 
legislative  session  is  completed.  Last  month  he 
made  the  longest  possible  trip  to  inspect  the 
eel  grass  area  out  in  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Eel  grass,  no  doubt,  is  a  pretty  serious  local 
problem  and  the  program  to  remove  it  from 
Chautauqua  Lake’s  waters  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  Yet  not  even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  eel  grass  eradication  would  classify  it  on 
the  same  level  of  importance  as  milk. 

Apparently,  from  the  above  report  by  E.  W. 
Gage,  Governor  Harriman  must  have  been  of 
the  same  mind  when  he  included  a  few  general 
observations  on  milk  to  the  assemblage  in 
Western  New  York. 

But,  equally  apparent,  it  was  a  visit  with 
politicos,  not  farmers;  the  remarks  on  milk 
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were  too  casual;  and  eel  grass  was  the  focal 
problem  instead  of  the  dairy  situation. 

That  the  milk  crisis  has  offered  a  political 
and  social  opportunity  for  a  chief  executive 
with  courage,  imagination  and  integrity,  no 
one  will  deny.  It  has  been  emphasized  several 
times  on  this  page.  The  opportunity  is  still 
there,  although  the  longer  Governor  Harriman 
temporizes,  the  slimmer  his  chance  of  success. 
He  has  professed  sympathy  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  has  announced  his  intention  to 
loose  some  of  the  knots  that  continue  to 
throttle  the  dairy  farm  economy.  Certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  committed, 
politically  or  financially,  to  the  dealer  bloc. 
Why  then  does  he  not  stop  talking,  and  take 
action?  Why  does  he  not  arrange,  as  he  him¬ 
self  first  suggested,  for  a  series  of  informal  get- 
togethers  with  farmers  —  no  politicians,  no  ex¬ 
perts,  no  big-shot  leaders,  just  farmers  —  so 
as  to  understand  better  how  they  feel  and 
what  he  can  do  to  be  of  assistance? 

Dairymen  would  welcome  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  so  should  Mr.  Harriman. 


In  Defense  of  Western  N.Y.  Bucks 

FROM  a  Long  Island  lady  recently  came  an 
indignant  but  benevolent  protestation  to 
use  of  the  term  “buck”  for  a  male  sheep  or 
lamb.  She  insists,  in  agreement  with  Noah 
Webster,  that  the  proper  term  is  “ram.” 

Western  New  York  now  fights  fiercely  back 
in  upholding  its  author  who,  in  the  March  5 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  first  used 
the  term  “buck.”  The  deepest  thrust  yet  made 
in  the  counterattack  by  warrior  sheepmen 
from  Orleans  County  is  a  sortie  of  insistence 
that  Webster  must  have  passed  on  before 
sheep  came  to  their  county.  Allegany  County 
has  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  bucks. 
There,  a  level-eyed  lady’s  advice  to  her  grand¬ 
children  has  been,  “When  you  get  in  with  the 
sheep,  keep  an  eye  on  that  old  buck!”  A 
Western  New  York  minuteman  has  sent  out 
a  shaft-like  communique  to  the  effect  that  use 
of  the  term  “buck”  may  be  a  native  colloquial¬ 
ism  but  it’s  certainly  no  affectation. 

The  white  flag  may  or  may  not  be  up  at  this 
time;  it  is  not  known  if  interior  New  York 
State  shall  become  battleground  for  adver¬ 
saries — without  animus — from  the  West  and 
the  Island.  The  last  shot  fired  by  a  combatant 
from  Orleans  County  had  the  effect  of  skirting 
the  flank  of  the  firing  line:  all  that  really  con¬ 
cerns  him  and  his  brother-shepherds  in  the 
county  is  that  some  sheep  of  the  male  gender, 
buck  or  ram,  gets  into  the  flocks  of  ewes  at 
the  most  logistic  time. 


Danger  in  Insecticide  Vapors 

THE  American  Medical  Association  reports 
its  firm  opposition  to  the  use  of  continuous 
electrically-operated  insecticide  vaporizers. 
Inhalation  of  these  vapors  has  been  found  to 
be  highly  toxic  to  animals  and  it  is  feared  that 
continuous  inhalation  by  humans  will  result 
in  permanent  damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Many  of  these  insecticides  are  only  moder¬ 
ately  toxic  to  animals  when  eaten.  But  it  is  now 
found  that,  when  vapors  are  inhaled,  the  ma¬ 
terials  may  concentrate  in  the  brain  and  liver. 
Consequently,  the  Association  advises  extreme 
caution  even  in  the  intermittent  use  of  vaporiz¬ 
ers  to  fumigate  the  air.  The  use  of  insecticide 
vaporizers  in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses 
should  therefore  be  carried  on  only  where 
adequate  ventilation  is  provided,  and  where 
care  is  given  to  the  operation  of  the  equipment 
and  to  the  peculiar  sensitivities,  of  animals 
and  humans,  to  insecticides. 


Golden  Nematode  Quarantine 

LONG  ISLAND  potato  growers  have  recent¬ 
ly  established  their  own  quarantine 
against  the  golden  nematode,  thus  solving  a 
problem  for  other  growers  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  possible  importation  of  this 
serious  pest.  The  action  followed  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  growers, 
requested  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
Connecticut  potato  farmers  which  has  been 
studying  the  problem. 

The  New  York  State  quarantine,  which  will 


go  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year,  provides 
that  all  potatoes  shipped  out  of  Long  Island 
be  packaged  in  paper  bags.  Previously,  burlap 
bags,  which  may  contain  nematode-infested 
soil,  have  been  used  for  such  shipments.  Used 
burlap  bags  are  frequently  employed  in 
potato  harvesting,  and  they  may  find  their 
way  into  other  potato  areas.  There  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  paper  bags  will  be  re-used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  joint  action  of  these  growers  in  meet¬ 
ing  together  and  working  out  such  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  represents  a  great  boost  to 
the  potato  industry  of  the  entire  country.  If 
let  alone,  farmers  can  always  work  out  their 
own  problems  to  the  best  advantage  of  all. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  must  compliment  you  on  your  many  articles 
on  milk  producers’  problems.  I  notice  in  “What 
Price  Leadership?”  in  your  May  7  issue  you  men¬ 
tion  that  dairy  farmers  are  I’equesting  Secretary 
Benson  to  suspend  cooperative  payments.  Last 
Thursday  night  I  attended  a  Dairymen’s  League 
meeting  at  the  Jeffersonville  School.  Now,  after 
over  20  million  dollars  have  been  taken  or  stolen 
from  farmers’  milk  checks  they  admitted  having 
the  first  meeting  in  Sullivan  County  to  educate 
dairymen.  I  asked  the  speakers  if  they  had  told 
us  anything  more  than  we  have  been  getting  in 
the  Administrator’s  Bulletins  and  they  couldn’t 
say  they  had.  In  fact,  they  didn’t  say  anything 
about  any  deductions,  except  for  making  butter 
and  cheese.  I  also  asked  what  the  other  require¬ 
ments  were  for  receiving  cooperative  payments 
and  they  didn’t  have  the  rules  with  them. 
Dr.  Pollard  was  on  hand  but  didn’t  want  to  say 
anything.  I  also  asked  if  they  were  supposed  to 
work  for  the  best  price  for  all  producers  and  I 
mentioned  the  League  plant  at  Liberty  being  out 
of  the  pool  for  three  years,  and  they  said  I  was 
right*  in  saying  that  lowered  the  price  to  all 
producers. 

I  can’t  imagine  what  they  would  do  with  the 
escrow  money  if  they  finally  get  it — and  I  hope 
they  don’t — as  I  hear  they  are  getting  more  right 
now  than  they  can  possibly  spend  and  hiring 
more  and  more  parasites.  How  long  can  our 
cows  pay  their  bills?  O.  L.  Grant 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

fEd.  —  O.  L.  Grant  is  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  lawsuit  which  challenges  the  legality  of  co¬ 
operative  payments  under  New  York’s  Federal- 
State  Milk  Order.  A  decision  adverse  to  plaintiffs 
was  rendered  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  July, 
1954.  Plaintiffs’  appeal  was  argued  in  May  25, 
1955  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington.] 


Today  we  received  our  milk  check  for  March 
milk  at  $3,732  per  100  lbs.,  including  the  astound¬ 
ing  increase  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
“great  leaders”  of  our  co-ops. 

When  this  great  turmoil  started  in  December 
1954,  we  were  told  the  object  was  to  hold  to  the 
December  price  until  May  1,  1955  because  the 
cost  of  production  was  the  same  during  the 
winter  months.  Very  sensible,  I  would  say,  but 
they  didn’t  get  stai’ted  until  January,  so  we  lost 
that  month.  Then,  after  bickering  and  travelling 
back  and  forth  between  Syracuse,  New  York  City, 
Albany  and  Washington,  they  settled  for  a  lousy 
three  cents  for  February,  and  six  cents  for 
Mai'ch.  And  they  call  themselves  “smart”  men. 

I  say,  “Not  for  the  farmer.”  I  have  followed 
your  editorials  very  closely  and  I  only  wish  you 
were  representing  the  milk  producer. 

The  distributors  signed  up  100  per  cent,  which 
was  a  dead  giveaway.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
distributors;  they  are,  no  doubt,  good  business¬ 
men  who  drive  a  hard  bargain  and  they  signed 
up  100  per  cent  when  they  saw  a  chance  to  do 
themselves  a  good  turn. 

In  my  opinion,  the  trouble  is  that  our  leaders 
are  selling  us  down  the  river  and  the  whole 
pricing  formula  is  much  too  loaded  with  politics. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  t.  g.  e. 


Brevities 

“I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  He  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  me.”  —  Psa.  15:6. 

The  Thruway  User’s  Guide,  1955  edition,  has 
just  been  released  by  N.  Y.  Good  Roads  Assn. 
Priced  at  50  cents  it  is  now  available  on  local 
newsstands  and  at  Thruway  restaurants,  gas  sta¬ 
tions  and  motels. 

Four  per  cent  malathion  dust  sprinkled  into 
poultry  litter  and  nests  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
20  square  feet  causes  effective  control  of  fowl  lice 
and  mites.  Repeated  at  two  and  at  four  weeks, 
almost  complete  eradication  of  these  poultry 
parasites  is  reported  possible. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


costs  less  than  you  think! 


This  1 1 -cubic-foot  G-E  Chest-Type 
Freezer  is  selling  at  a  record  low  price. 
And  just  look  at  the  many  high-priced 
features  it  offers  you : 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast  freezing 

•  Fast  freezer — quick-freezes  up  to 
60  pounds  of  food 

•  Adjustable  temperature  control 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Three  storage  baskets,  two  metal 
dividers,  thermometer 

•  Easy-opening,  counter-balanced  lid 

•  Positive-action  locking  latch 


•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  construction, 
bonderized  for  rust  resistance 

•  Finish — baked  enamel,  prime  coat 
electrostatically  applied 

•  Insulation — Laminar  glass  fiber 

•  Refrigerant — safe,  odor-free 

•  Motor — one-quarter  horsepower 

•  Condenser — wire  type 

•  Hermetically  sealed-in  refrigerating 
mechanism 

•  Five-year  protection  plan 

See-  your  G-E  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices 

and  specifications  subject  to  change  without 

notice. 


General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  Park,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 

See  this  and  other  sensational  G-E  Freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


June  1,  1955 
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Livestock  in  the  South 


WT  IMP.  HIGHFLYER’S  ISLAND  A 

PRIDE  1730395  All-time  butterfat 
Champion  on  Isle  of  Jersey  and  in  New  > 
Jersey.  Island  Record  1949  — 

361  d.  16,540.5  milk  6.21%  -  1027  B.F.; 

A.J.C.  Club  Register  Merit  Test  1950  — 

5  d.  17,962.0  milk  5.9%  -  1056  B.F.  Owned 
by  Paul  Spann  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Far  Hills,  N-.1  J. 


TOP 

PERFORMERS ! 


Highest  octane  performance . . .  greater  gaso¬ 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
•A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  —  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  -  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A- ! 


a  ••  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San, Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 


The  news  from  Alabama:  irrigated 
pastures,  pellet  feeding,  more  market 
lambs,  and  a  cure  for  swine  dermatitis. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HROUGHOUT  the  South, 
interest  in  pasture  irri¬ 
gation  has  been  accentu¬ 
ated  during  the  past  three 
years  due  to  the  generally 
dry  summers.  In  Alabama 
not  less  than  four  to  six 
inches  of  water  per  month  are  need¬ 
ed  to  get  good  pasture  plant  growth. 
Based  on  records  kept  for  June,  July 
and  August,  only  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  of  rainfall  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  season.  Tests  at  several 
other  southern  stations  show  that 
pasture  irrigation  is  a  profitable  pro¬ 
cedure.  As  an  illustration,  at  the 
South  Carolina  Station  when  12 
inches  of  water  were  supplied  to 
alfalfa  pasture  in  seven  applications, 
it  resulted  in  a  41  per  cent  increase 
in  yield,  valued  at  $40  per  acre.  In 
another  test,  irrigation  of  dairy  pas¬ 
tures  increased  dry  matter  yields 
over  30  per  cent,  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  about  50  per  cent.  Georgia  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  as  much  as 
a  111  per  cent  increase  in  grazing 
due  to  irrigation.  Tennessee  studies 
showed  that  fall  milk  production  may 
be  maintained  by  pasture  irrigation 
without  much  supplementary  feed¬ 
ing. 

In  discussing  these  irrigation  prob¬ 
lems  with  Prof.  K.  ,M.  Autrey,  head 
of  the  dairy  department  at  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Experiment  Station  in  Au¬ 
burn,  he  mentioned  that  they  started 
their  continuing  pasture  irrigation 
investigations  in  1949.  In  these  tests, 
alternate  areas  of  ladino  clover  pas¬ 
ture  were  irrigated  and  Jersey  hei¬ 
fers  grazed  on  the  plots.  During  the 
Summer  and  early  Fall  13.5  inches  of 
supplemental  water  have  been  ap¬ 
plied,  and  in  addition  13  inches  of 
rainfall  occurred.  Based  on  gains 
made  by  the  heifers,  grazing  yields 
from  the  irrigated  plots  were  44 
per  cent  greater  than  on  the  un¬ 
irrigated  plots.  Other  observations 
made  are  that,  unless  a  field  in  this 
area  is  free  from  weeds  and  undesir¬ 
able  grasses,  irrigation  of  crimson 
clover-ryegrass  seedings  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  if  made  prior  to  about  August 
15.  One  or  two  applications  of  extra 
water  in  October  can  be  very  valu¬ 
able  in  getting  either  September  or 
October-seeded  pastures  off  to  a  good 
start.  Irrigation  of  Sudan  grass  from 
May  through  August  helped  provide 
succulent  grazing  that  was  not  other¬ 
wise  available  during  a  dry  Summer. 

Crossbreeding  Cattle 

Crossbreeding  with  both  the  beef 
and  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  is  now  the 
prevailing  practice  with  many  south¬ 
ern  farmers.  At  the  Alabama  Station, 
improved  production  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  when  Holsteins  and  Jerseys 


were  crossed.  In  one  such  instance 
the  crossbred  daughter  produced 
12,500  pounds  of  milk  (305  days)  as 
compared  with  the  Jersey  dam’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  7,500  pounds,  while  the 
purebred  daughter  of  this  Jersey 
cow  had  a  record  of  only  8,500 
pounds  of  milk. 

It  has  been  observed  with  both 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  that  crossbred 
calves  grow  faster  and  are  heavier 
at  any  given  age  than  purebred 
calves.  However,  they  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  heavier  at  birth.  Another  im¬ 
portant  point  called  to  my  attention 
by  Prof.  Autrey  is  that,  when  cross¬ 
bred  cattle  are  used  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  crossbreeding  should 
come  through  the  dam  rather  than 
through  the  sire.  In  other  words, 
better  results  are  usually  obtained 
if  purebred  bulls  are  mated  to  cross¬ 
bred  cows  than  if  crossbred  bulls  are 
mated  to  purebred  cows.  Good  re¬ 
sults  are  also  being  secured  from 
mating  crossbred  cows  to  bulls  of 
either  one  of  the  original  parent 
crosses,  or  else  mating  to  a  bull  of 
still  another  breed  of  the  same  type. 

The  primary  factor  for  the  prevail¬ 
ing  crossbreeding  of  cattle  in  the 
South  was  triggered  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Brahman  blood  into  herds 
where  its  use  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  beef  return  per  acre.  Brah¬ 
man  cattle  are  especially  well  adapted 
to  certain  adverse  conditions,  such  as 
rough  land,  coarse  and  sparse  pas¬ 
tures,  a  hot  muggy  climate,  and  the 
ravages  of  some  specific  kinds  of  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  parasites.  Under 
such  conditions  their  use  has  in 
many  cases  proved  to  be  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction 
of  Brahman  blood  into  herds  of  im¬ 
proved  British  beef  cattle  or  stand¬ 
ard  dairy  breeds,  where  good  pasture, 
proper  feed  and  management  pre¬ 
vails,  is  neither  desirable  nor  indi¬ 
cated. 

Nitrogen  Improves  Grass 

Throughout  the  Southland,  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  improved  pastures,  with 
consequent  greater  returns  from 
both  meat  and  milk  per  acre  of  grass¬ 
land.  Extensive  investigations  with 
various  pasture  grasses,  when  grown 
with  varying  percentages  of  nitrogen 
fertilization,  are  being  conducted  at 
Alabama  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Anthony.  In 
reviewing  this  current  work  with 
him,  he  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  trials  have  shown  that 
the  use  of  320  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
when  applied  annually  per  acre  of 
pasture  land,  seeded  to  Coastal  Ber¬ 
muda  grass,  increased  the  pounds  of 
beef  produced  per  acre  from  308  to 
675  in  one  grazing  season.  Other 

(Continued  on  Page  384) 


Crossbreeding  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle  breeds  is  now  common  practice 
with  many  southern  farmers.  At  the  Alabama  Station,  the  crossbred  Hol¬ 
stein- Jersey  heifer  (right)  producer  12,500  pounds  of  milk  (305  days)  as 
compared  with  the  7,500 -pound  record  of  her  dam  ( center )  and  the  8,500- 
pound  record  of  purebred  daughter  of  the  dam  (left). 
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ANGUS  COWS  &  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

At  Babcock  Farms  we  have  16  bred  Anaus 
cows  for  sale,  about  five  bred  first  calf 
heifers,  and  ten  open  heifers.  This  is  all 
registered  stock.  All  of  the  young  open 
heifers  are  sired  by  Ankonian  3236,  son  of 
the  1949  International  Grand  Champion, 
Eileenmere  1032.  All  of  the  bred  cattle  we 
have  for  sale  are  carrying  the  service  of 
very  well  bred  Eileenmere  bulls  that  we 
are  progeny  testing.  If  you  would  like  to 
purchase  a  number  of  these  cows,  we  would 
loan  you  a  good  bull  we  are  progeny  testing, 
to  go  with  them,  providing  you’re  a  good 
caretaker  and  live  within  200  miles  of 
Ithaca.  Angus  cattle  are  healthy  and  profit¬ 
able  and  since  each  cow  has  a  hungry  calf 
each  year,  we  say  that  she  comes  equipped 
with  a  four  legged  milking  machine.  The 
calf  is  glad  to  milk  the  cow  for  you  and 
grow  at  a  very  low  labor  cost.  Angus  cattle 
are  wonderful  for  dairymen  who  wish  to 
retire  and  yet  keep  some  cattle  on  their 
farms.  All  the  cows  offered  had  healthy 
calves  in  1954  and  are  guaranteed  to  be 
safe  in  calf  for  this  year.  All  are  Bangs 
Vaccinated  and  clean. 

BABCOCK  FARMS 

Monroe  C.  Babcock,  R.  D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 

BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


JURE  IS  DAIRY  MONTH 

Efficient  production  and  effective 
promotion  go  hand  in  hand.  Both 
are  essential  for  a  profitable  dairy 
enterprise.  The  American  Dairy 
Association  and  your  local  mar¬ 
ket  Dairy  Council,  which  dairy- 
men  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
support  through  Milk  for  Health, 
are  among  the  organizations 
which  help  to  promote  and  sell 
the  milk  you  produce.  NY  ABC 
helps  you  to  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State  or  Western 
Vermont,  you  can  get  informat'on  on 
how  NYABC  helps  build  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  by  calling  your  local  NYABC 
technician,  or  by  writing  to: 


New 


MM 


York 


Meg.  Aberdeen  Angus 

BULLS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
Popular  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 
CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Chatham  26491 


HEREFORD  HERD  REDUCTION  SALE 

6  —  MATURE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
27  —  OPEN  SENIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
12  —  OPEN  JUNIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
29  —  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 
3  —  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULLS 
2  —  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  HERD  SIRE 

The  Above  Cattle  Offered  —  Buyer’s  Choice 
Low  Delivery  Rates  on  Full  Truck  Loads. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  PHONE:  218 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  HEREFORDS 

-  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  - 

H.  PLETCHER,  KAHDENA  ROAD 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Jefferson  8-7165 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528-  B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

—APPROVED  HERD — 

•  20  OPEN  HEIFERS  —  WILL  SELL  BRED  IF  DESIRED 
®  5  YEARLING  BULLS  e  1  2  YEAR  OLD  BULL 
®  10  COWS  WITH  CALVES 

Lewis  and  Larry  Domino  Breeding 

WEBSTER  TILTON 


“FARMLAND” 


COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


TELEPHONE  417 


RA,SS  Miifi IMS  SHORTHORNS 
for  OREATBR  PROFITS! 

With  economic  conditions  tighten¬ 
ing  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put  money 
In  the  bank  for  years  and  years. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  They’ve  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and  their  Grandparents 
before  them!  That’s  because  they  are  the  most  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  breed  in  existence.  They  convert  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage  into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  most 
economically.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG,  STRONG, 
RUGGED.  You  get  i%  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value 
of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  power 
plus  greater  saleability  of  calves  means  greater  security 
under  ANY  world  conditions.  Subscribe  to  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL  now!  Published 
monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six  months,  $2.00  for 
full  year.  $5.00  for  three  years.  Send  money 
TODAY  or  write  for  FREE  facts! 


' 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 


Registered,  accredited:  6  bred  heifers;  2  heifers,  calves 
at  foot;  also  other  Herefords.  Heifers,  Bulls.  Cows. 

GLEN  L.  GILLETTE,  ROUTE  414, 

4  Miles  South  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7486 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD 


With  first  calt.  Hereford,  not  registered  with  first 
calf.  Hereford  steer  one  year  old.  R.  KNAPP, 
493  SOUTH  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING,  PHONE  4-0359 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS:  Bull  16 
Months,  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  SU  NNYFIELDS 
HEREFORD  FARM,  BOX  714,  CLARENCE,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICE3. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SON.  R.f.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y, 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 


From  CALVES  to  BULLS  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Polled  and  Horned.  ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX, 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  3032 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 


THREE  WELL  BRED  AND  TWO  YOUNG  BULLS 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
FOR  SALE:  ALL  AGES,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
HOWARD  E.  LOHNAS,  CASSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

C  G  R  R I  ED  ALES 

The  Money  Making  Sheep 

Let  us  Serve  you  now  by  introducing 
to  you  this  money-making,  sheepman 
satisfying  breed  that  combines  fleece 
and  carcass  qualities  in  the  same 
animal. 

Third  Annual  Eastern  District 

SHOW  St  SALE 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

JUNE  24  &  25,  1955 

—  20  RAMS  and  70  EWES  — 

Consigned  from  the  top  flocks 
of  the  nation. 

For  free  information  and  sale  catalog  write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN.,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON, 

Secretary  and  Sales  Manager 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  BOARS,  Bred 
Gilts.  Sired  &  Bred  to  Straight  English  Herd  Sires. 
LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  R.  I,  RONKS,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Jie,on',IWtr7,i'*r" 


Grove  City,  i'euna. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

POPS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
LIT  I  ERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 

a  Qood  sound  business  with  the  right  breeding 
-rocK.  i  have  improved  my  flock  steadily  for  17  years. 
SS*5r*i.!’«s  Wlth  B00tl  9uality  lambs  $40.00  each, 
separate  $25.00  each.  Special  price  on  lots  of  10.  A 
>ew  select  rams  $35.00  each.  Border  Collie  pups 
$10.00  each.  Inspection  welcomed. 

TOP  NOTCH  RANCH,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


ALL  SIZES  —  YOUR  CHOICE - 

FRa2oE^-9,H’  BREEDING  STOCK  INCLUDED. 
TRANK  FILOR,  GARNERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Something  new  and  different! 
Rare  blue  merle  and  tri-color  puppies;  also,  sables, 
like  Lassie!  Excellent  temperament,  breeding. 
JEAN  CHARRON,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (Melodyiane) 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Beautiful  litter  of  Gold  and  White,  white  collars. 
Some  with  white  stripes  in  face.  Reduced  to 
$10.00  each,  unusual  opportunity  worth  $38.00. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  — •  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  "  MALE 
L.  OLSEN,  R.  D.  I,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  6  WEEKS  OLD  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 
Guaranteed  Nice.  $15.00  and  Up 
Mrs.  C.  A.  POTH,  R.  2,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA 


BEAGLE  HOUNDS 


A-K.e.  REGISTERED  PUPPIES  and  GUN  DOGS 
JOEL  HILL,  R.  D.  i.  ENGLISHTOWN,  N.  J. 


-SHELT1E  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


; — •  ■  —  '  l  U  I  r  I  C.O-  --  ■  ■  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES 


PUPPIES  Now  Ready.  Litter  Registered. 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


GOATS 


p  -EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM - 

pit?  Ewes  with  lambs,  others  in  lamb.  Lambs  for 
"es.e.  animals  great  attraction  visitors.  Motels, 
uoarUuig  Houses.  Start  a  profitable  interesting  busi- 
Fmir  uW,tJj  smal'  outlay  and  little  trouble. 
Mrniic. .Boys  ant*  Girls  here’s  something  for  you. 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  •  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  - 

85  rui.ro  PUREBRED  STOCK 

prices  Er  a,nd.  45  LAMBS.  .  the  lot  at  bargain 
HOP  F  w  P tact :  JACK  POLLARD, 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y.  Phone  6-3377 


R?iRrS^nEfl:T«  EG.l.STtERE?  and  GRADE  TOGGEN- 
bukg  GOATS,  all  of  good  stock  and  heavy  milkers 
4-5  quarts.  Also  several  DOE  KIDS  from  these  heavy 
producers.  $35  to  $55  for  milkers  $15  for  Kids 
OTTO  P.  STECK, 

PANTHER,  PIKE  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

M.AKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats— produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly:  samole  2flc 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  Mo! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


June  4,  1955 


BLACKBRIAR  FA  RIB 


COMPLETE  DISPERSION  OF 

Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

AT  THE  FARM,  DOVER  PLAINS,  ‘‘DUTCHESS  COUNTY”,  NEW  YORK 

^une  loss  •  l  p.  m. 

EASTERN  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

FMturi"?.  the  sale  and  service  of  “A  PROVEN  SIRE”  Homeplace  Eileenmere  176” 
1266349.  He  is  a  half  brother  to  the  twice  International  Reserve  Grand  Champ  on 
Someplace  Eileenmere  999-35.  Purchased  at  private  treaty  from  Penny  and  James 
Tor  $9000.00. 

The  show  herd  sells.  It  consists  of  several  top  females  as  well  as  several  herd  bull 
prospects  that  should  please  the  most  discriminat.ng  buyers. 


JOHN  H.  BAKER,  Owner 
Phone  2201 


Auctioneer  JOHN  SEAMAN,  Manager 

COL.  PAUL  GOOD  Phone  2203 

Dover  Plains,  “DUTCHESS  COUNTY”,  New  York 
FOR  CATALOGS,  RESERVATIONS  OR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  —  WIRE  —  CALL 
RUSS  WEST  ANGUS  SERVICE,  SALE  MANAGER 
400  YORK  ROAD,  TOWSON  4,  MARYLAND 

PHONE  VALLEY  3-0555  or  NORTH  FI  ELD  5-6771 


RAYMOND  G.  CHAMPLIN 

Complete  Dispersal 

12:00  Noon,  TIIURS.  JUNE  9 

JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

2  miles  northwest  of  North  Harpers- 
fieid.  Farm  located  60  miles  east  of 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

86  Head  of  Reg.  &  Grade  Jerseys  86 

78  REGISTERED  —  8  GRADES 

Senior  Herd  Sire:  Watfern  Paula’s  Ringleader, 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  He  selis 
along  with  his  daus.  and  is  the  service  sire.  Several 
of  the  females  were  purhased  from  the  Brigham  Herd 
as  well  as  several  Brigham  bred  bulls  having  been 
used.  Also  strong  in  the  Payne  farm  breeding  —  many 
are  by  Watfern  Moor  Heir,  a  splendid  breeding  bull. 
Some  by  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  bulls.  This  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  production  herd,  D.  H.  I.  A.  tested!  Bangs  accr. 

Calf.  vac.  A  complete  line  of  machinery  sells  at 

10:00  A.  M. 


^  4th  Annual  Western  New  York 

JERSEY  SALE 

SAT.  JUNE  11  «  1:00  P.  M. 


Fairgrounds, 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


50  Head  of  Registered  Jerseys  50 

Featured  will  be  recently  fresh  and  heavy  springing 
cows,  heavy  springing  heifers,  and  cows  and  heifers 
for  fall  freshening.  There  are  several  show  prospects 
in  the  offering.  The  cattle  that  have  sold  in  previous 
sales  have  sold  at  moderate  prices  and  won  in  the 
show  ring,  and  many  have  outstanding  production 
records!  Nearly  all  of  the  well-known  breeders  in 
western  New  York  are  supporting  this  sale.  Also  sell¬ 
ing  will  be  one  yearling  bull  that  is  strong  in  both 
type  and  production.  Nearly  all  calfbood  vaccinated. 


MANY  FROM  ACCREDITED 
BANGS  TESTED. 


HERDS  AND 


FOR  CATALOGUES  ON  THESE  AND  OTHER  JERSEY  SALES,  CONTACT: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  AUCTIONEER  AND  SALES  MANAGER 
P.  O.  BOX  89  PHONE:  MARION  2-2379  MARION,  OHIO 

“WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  JERSEY  SALES!” 


MAINE  HEREFORD  DAY 

FARMERS’  OPPORTUNITY  AUCTION  SALE 
SELLING  100  HEAD  HEREFORD  CATTLE 
BULLS  —  COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  FAT  AND  FEEDER  STEERS 
REGISTERED  AND  COMMERCIAL  —  MOSTLY  UNFITTED 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  18th,  1955 

AT  BREEDING  CO-OPERATIVE  PAVILION,  •  VASSALBORO,  MAINE 

10  MILES  NORTH  OF  AUGUSTA,  MAINE  ROUTE  201 
PROGRAM  10:00  A.  M.  —  STEAK  DINNER  $2.50  11:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 
FOR  CATALOG,  RESERVATIONS  AND  DINNER  TICKETS  CONTACT 
MAINE  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

SAM  DORRANCE,  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

STATE  HOUSE,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


Seventh  Annual  Keystone  Stud  Ram  and  Ewe  Sale 

July  Otli  and  9tii,  1933 

FARM  SHOW  BUILDING  •  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

RAMS  •  150  e  EWES 

HAMPSHIRES  —  CORRIEDALES  —  SUFFOLKS  —  SHROPSHIRES 
DORSETS  —  SOUTHDOWNS  —  CHEVIOTS 

FOR  CATALOGUES,  WRITE  TO  —  MRS.  FRANK  A.  REED 
PINE  ROAD  FOX  CHASE  PHILADELPHIA  11,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SPECTACULAR  HORSES 

Come  and  enjoy  seeing  cur  beautiful  gentle  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses.  We  might  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  one  —  for  money  that  is.  Contact  — 
“KIT”  BIDDLE,  Trainer,  CUBA,  N.  Y.  Phone  345. 
F.  B..  Gilmore,  Owner,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Phonel  2-2580 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


Raise  Giant  Chinchillas:  For  Food.  Fur  and  Profit. 
Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

e.  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
“  The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  iiiust^Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Bret  ‘ers  who  want  1 j  see  yon  start  right 1 

American  Raabit  Assn.  38.  AH  BA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

20  YEARLING  BULLS  bO  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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Home-Canning 
Tips  and 
Toppers 
h  (jtcwuiBaE 


FARM  CHILDREN  START  LIFE 
WITH  EVERY  IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGE.  THEY  LEARN 
THRIFT  AND  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE  in  so  many  ways  .  .  .  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  doing  home  canning.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  put  up  the  surplus 
from  your  garden  and  orchard — it’s 
wonderful  training  for  home-making 
years  ahead! 

New  Season  —  Old  Reasons 
Whether  you  can  foods  at  home  to 
save  time,  taste  or  waste,  prepare 
now  for  earl^  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Discard  all  jars  with  nicks  or  sharp 
spots,  replace  with  shining  new  Ball 
Jars — the  only  kind  that  comes  with 
famous  Ball  Dome  Lids. 

Love  a  I  First  (dance! 

You’ll  love  that  clean, 
cream-white  enamel 
lining  and  firm  red 
rubber  seal.  It’ll  be 
love  at  second  glance, 
too — Hall  Dome  Lids 
look  just  as  clean 
when  removed  months  later!  And 
one  glance  shows  why  your  foods  will 
keep  .  .  .  dome  down,  jar  sealed !  Ball 
enamel  lining  is  an  extra  safeguard 
for  high-acid  foods,  such  as  .  .  . 

IMCED  RHUBARB 

W  rVs  kemtil under. Fuck M In>° 
water  bath. 


Try  This  for  Small  Fry! 

Dabs  of  food  that 
won’t  quite  fill  an¬ 
other  jar  are  fine  for 
baby  foods.  Cook, 
strain  or  chop,  pack 
in  half-pint  Ball  Jars 
and  process  in  your 
small  cooker.  Grand  for  babies,  great 
for  visiting  grandbabies ! 

Home  Canning  Recipe  Rook! 

300  recipes,  64  pages, 
step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions  in  full  color.  Send 
25<l  in  coin  to:  Ball, 
Blue  Book,  Dept. 
R615,  Box  5,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 


^  ^  Mil  vp  An 


/ 


WITH  A 


GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 

DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  GO.  ,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


- -  EARN  EXTRA  CASH  - 

SELLING  GUARANTEED  UNDIES  AND  BLOUSES 
Direct  From  Factory.  Liberal  Cash  Profit. 

Free  Sales  Kit.  WRITE  DEPT.  J, 

FAE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  PALMYRA,  PA. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cano,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Millinery  Secret 

Spring  came  to  call  one  morning;  I  heard  her  gentle  knock. 

And  hurried  to  the  doorway  in  bandanna  and  a  smock. 

“Excuse  me,  Spring”,  I  stammered,  “The  house  is  slightly  mussed; 

I  was  wiping  down  the  cobwebs  and  sweeping  out  the  dust.” 

But  I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  her  charming  little  bonnet; 

Upon  her  golden  curls  it  sat  with  lovely  blooms  upon  it. 

“My  recipe  for  chocolate  cake”,  I  said.  “I’m  choice  of  that, 

But  I’ll  trade  its  secret,  Spring,  if  you  will  tell  who  made  your  hat!” 
Pennsylvania  —  Jean  Conder  Soule 


Herb  Vinegars  from  Your  Garden 


A  mixture  of  herbs  and  vinegar 
find  their  way  into  most  salads,  so 
why  not  make  your  own  herd  vine¬ 
gars  this  season?  Good  homemade 
herb  vinegars  just  cannot  be  equaled. 
Your  friends  will  clamor  for  your 
recipe!  I  make  my  supply  each  year. 

Mint  Vinegar 

Slightly  chop  or  bruise  young 
leaves  of  freshly  gathered  mint;  pack 
in  bottles,  filling  nearly  to  the  neck. 
Pour  in  white  wine  or  cider  vinegar 
to  cover  the  mint.  In  50  days  strain 
off  and  bottle  for  use. 

Nasturtium  Vinegar 

Loosely  fill  a  quart  jar  with  clean 
nasturtium  flowers.  Add  a  finely 
chopped  shallot,  a  very  small  piece 
of  garlic,  and  a  piece  of  red  pepper. 


Fill  the  jar  with  cider  vinegar.  Cover 
closely  and  let  stand  for  two  months. 
Then  add  one  teaspoon  salt,  strain 
through  several  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth,  and  store  in  sterilized 
containers  closely  sealed. 

Tarragon  Vinegar 

Strip  the  tarragon  from  the  larger 
stalks.  Put  it  into  small  stone  jars 
or  wide-necked  bottles.  In  doing  this, 
twist  some  of  the  branches  so  as  to 
bruise  the  leaves  and  tear  them 
apart.  Pour  in  enough  very  pale 
vinegar  to  cover  the  tarragon.  Al¬ 
low  to  infuse  for  two  months  or 
more,  the  longer  the  better.  Strain 
into  small  dry  bottles  and  cork.  An 
excellent  vinegar  for  green  and  vege¬ 
table  salads.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


Cranberry  Dip  for  Chicken  Barbecue 


Plan  a  “cook-out”  dinner  for  the 
family  this  week.  Chicken  barbecues 
head  the  list  of  favorites  for  summer 
“cook-outs.”  And  when  the  chicken’s 
all  crispy  brown  and  ready  for  the 
picnic  plates,  be  sure  plenty  of 
cranberry  dip  is  ready  for  dunking 
the  crisp  chicken  pieces. 

Cranberry  Dip  has  a  tangy  flavor 
you’ll  all  enjoy;  simple  to  make  too. 


Just  use  your  own  cranberry  sauce, 
or  a  1-pound  can  jellied  cranberry 
sauce,  crushed;  %  teaspoon  prepared 
mustard  and  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 

Crush  cranberry  sauce  with  a  fork. 
Then  mix  the  cranberry  sauce, 
mustard  and  vinegar  together  in  a 
mixing  bowl.  Spoon  the  dip  into 
fluted  paper  cups  (the  kind  you  use 
for  baking  cup  cakes)  to  serve. 


f©  freeze-it-yourseSf  with 

FREEZ-TAIHERS 


These  guaranteed  unbreakable,  all¬ 
polyethylene,  Crown  Imperial  Freez- 
Tainers  have  handy  measuring  lines... 
and  snap-on  lids  that  make  a  spill- 
proof,  airtight  seal.  All  features  that 
make  home  freezing  easier  for  you. 
16,  25,  32  oz.  sizes.  At  better  stores. 


Crown  also  makes  the  Original  Freez-Tainer, 
Crown  Mason  Jar  Caps,  Crown  Freezer  and 
Home  Aluminum  Foil. 

\CRQWN[  CORK  &  SEAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Specialty  Division  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


RUGGED 


W&TEK 

SYSTEMS 


MORE  WATER  than  from  other 
pumps  with  same  horsepower. 


MORE  SECURBTY.  with  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts  below  ground  to  clog  or  burn 
out.  Stays  primed. 


MORE  FREEDOM,  f  ully  automat¬ 
ic.  Adjusts  to  changing  water  levels 
Shuts  itself  off  if  well  gets  pumped 


UPPER  COURT  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


down. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  • 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable.,  .with  restless,  sleepless  nights.  •• 
don’t  wait. .  .try  Doan’s  Pills . . .  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


- FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — — T"" 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Com. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA- 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEE 
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Beauty  Brought  Indoors 

A  little  ingenuity  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  produce  really  effective 
floral  centerpieces.  Let  a  little  urge 


for  spots  of  color  and  leafy  greens 
indoors  turn  your  rooms  into  re¬ 
freshing  oases  in  the  summer  heat. 

A  few  basic  principles  for  arrange¬ 
ment  may  not  make  an  expert  of  you 
but  they  can  achieve  pleasing  re¬ 
sults. 

For  instance,  a  few  flowers  are  as 
effective,  sometimes  more  so,  than 
a  mass  of  them  in  a  vase.  Simplicity 
brings  out  the  flower  forms  and  rests 
the  eye. 

Bouquets  of  leaves  alone,  leafy 
branches,  etc.,  create  an  illusion  of 
coolness  in  Summer,  when  there  is 
no  crowding  of  stems  in  the  con¬ 


tainer,  in  or  out  of  the  water.  Leaves 
of  huckleberry,  laurel  and  rhododen¬ 
dron  lend  themselves  to  display  with 
cut  flowers  of  any  kind;  privet 
sprays  do  well  also  for  this  purpose. 

Try  floating  in  a  shallow  dish 
blossoms  with  short  stems,  or  flowers 
whose  stems  are  cut  shorter  daily  to 
keep  them  fresh.  Roses  especially 
are  rewarding  with  this  treatment, 
also  short-stemmed  pansies. 

Just  let  your  eye  rove  in  the 
garden  and  your  ideas  have  free 
rein  indoors:  the  combination  will 
give  you  pleasure.  Pearl  Strange 

Pennsylvania 


To  Failles'  on  His  Day 

A  drink  for  Father  on  his  Day 
will  be  his  favorite  “cup  o’  tae.”  His 
fruiteup,  flanked  by  (if  and  when), 
the  usual  product  of  a  hen. 

“Salads  and  such  are  somethin’ 
new”,  so  Dad  will  settle  for  a  stew, 
rich  with  dumplings  sweet  and  light, 
juicy  beef  and  ’taters  white,  carrots 
sliced  and  added  early  to  blend  with 
peas  and  onions  curly. 

A  batch  of  trout  from  little  Jim 
will  furnish  treat  enough  for  him, 
unless  by  chance  his  “little  boss” 
will  bake  her  cake  with  maple  sauce. 

Dad  hashes  weather  fro  and 
back,  so  Ma  will  give  him  an  alman¬ 
ack!  Lillian  A.  Burns 

New  Hampshire 


Summer  Has  a  Flare  for  Fullness 

2067  —  Whirl  Skirt  and  V-Necked,  Tie-Shouldered  Design  is  cool, 
sleeveless,  with  the  lovely  fully  gathered  skirt,  to  lend  you  feminine  airs 
in  hot  sunny  weather!  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  514  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2913  —  Flatter  the  Shorter,  Fuller  Figure  with  this  simple,  smart 
sweetheart-necked,  button-shouldered  sundress;  skirt  has  modified  fullness, 
there  is  a  brief,  button-on  cape  too.  Sizes  14V2  to  24V2.  Size  16V2:  5V8  yds. 
35-in.  30  cents. 

3055  —  Sweetheart-Necked,  Cap-Sleeved  Swirler  is  frankly  for  parties 
with  its  wide  pannelled  skirt  with  side  fullness,  distinctive  back  interest. 
Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16:  4V2  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 


2156  —  Little  Girl’s  Summer  Charmer:  bare-shouldered  style  and  wes- 
kit-c-ut  bodice,  fully  gathered  skirt,  crisp  collar.  Make  it  in  short-sleeved 
version,  too.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6:  Sleeveless  style,  2%  yds.  35-in.  30 
cents. 

2502  —  Cool,  Casual  Sleeveless  Style  for  All  Ages  has  open,  collared 
neckline,  shirtwaist  bodice,  jaunty  pockets,  its  own  short-sleeved,  collared 
bolero.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  5V8  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
fax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 

^«ne  4,  1955 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  cook  gets  requests  for  her  recipes 


Yoking  Mother  Wins  IS  Prizes  In 
State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


Kathleen  and  Richard  help  show 
off  the  prize  ribbons  their  mother 
won  in  cooking  competition  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  fall.  And  Mrs. 
Alfred  Moore  won  a  certain  amount 
of  fame  as  well.  Ever  since  then 
she’s  been  receiving  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  her  recipes! 

A  busy  mother  with  several  hob¬ 
bies,  Mrs.  Moore  likes  to  do  things 
the  handiest  way.  That’s  why  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  keeps  for  months.” 


If  you  bake  at  home  serve  your 
family  delicious  yeast-raised  spe¬ 
cialties.  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  is  so  easy  to  use,  really  con¬ 
venient-stays  fresh  for  months 
and  always  rises  fast.  No  wonder 
most  prize-winning  cooks  depend 
on  Fleischmann’s  for  best  results. 
Be  sure  to  get  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast. 

Get  the  New 
" Thrifty  Three 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  unde  rthe  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO„  II2-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 

462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


E£)UMLL  PHn£ 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa 
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GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


y 


wonderful  with  cream 

i 

luscious  jams 

dll! 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  FSavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted !  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Ti!  Frost 
Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  ycuTl  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
of  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

Ml  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


STERN'S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept..  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
I  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall- 
starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
without  charge. 

Check  Quantity 
| — |  25  for 
1— 1  $2.00 

□  50  for 
$3.75 


Name. 


ICO  for 


I  Lj  $6d>0"  A«dress_ 

200  for 
S1C.00 

|  Postpaid  Town. 


in 
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"Co-Op  Farm  Credit  helped  me  go 

from  Hired  Hand  to  Owner’’ 

—  says  RALPH  WOLCOTT,  Oakfield,  New  York 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Ralph  Wolcott 
started  as  a  hired  hand  on  the  fine  crop  and 
dairy  farm  he  and  his  son  Lee  now  operate. 

As  he  progressed  to  working  on  shares  and 
eventually  to  ownership,  low-cost  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  loans  helped  him  along  just 
as  they  help  many  thousands  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers. 

For  complete  information,  see  your  local 
associations  or  write:  Dept.  R-78,  310  State 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  Land  Bank  and 
fill  Production  Credit  leans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


for 

BALES 
CORN 
GRAIN 
BEANS ! 


only  $26  9 

24  FEET 


WRITE  or  PHONE 


STONE  Welding  &  Machine  Works 

HONEOYE.  N.  Y.  PHONE:  HONEOYE  433 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Biu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog !  P’paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A,N.  J. 


fyettei 

CULTIGUARD 


Throw  away  your  troublesome  half-sweeps  and  fenders!  CULTIGUARD 
takes  the  place  of  both  —  gives  high-speed  operation  for  your  first  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Ends  soil  throwing  and  trash  collecting. 


Under  average  conditions,  for  the  first  cultivation  one  tractor  and 
CULTIGUARDS  will  cultivate  as  much  as  two  tractors  with  sweeps 
and  fenders.  Speed  of  3  to  5  MPH  cuts  cultivation  time  in  half. 
CULTIGUARDS  are  set  closer  to  the  rows  .  .  .  destroy  more  weeds. 
You  can  adjust  them  for  small  crops  so  that  they  cultivate  right  up  to 
the  roots,  yet  do  not  damage  feeder  roots. 

CULTIGUARDS  adjust  to  leave  the  soil  loose,  level  and  evenly 
spread  ...  or  hilled-up.  Will  not  cover  small  plants  because  they  push 
soil  in  and  around  them  like  you  do  with  your  hands. 


•  Don’t  Delay  .  .  .  Write  for  Complete  Information  Today 


full  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 


YETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


Gives  full  pressure  even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs 
independently  of  transmission  and  PTO.  Ends  stopping,  clutching 
and  shifting  —  saves  hundreds  of  movements.  Can  be  operated 
from  tractor  seat  or  ground  —  no  need  to  climb  on  and  off  tractor 
to  adjust  implements.  Fits  many  models  of  tractors,  old  and  new. 


YETTER  MFG.  GO.,  526  Main  Street,  Colchester,  Illinois 


Livestock  in  the  South 


(Continued  from  Page  380) 

grasses  compared  in  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  included  Common  Bermuda 
and  Pensacola  Bahia.  Common  Ber¬ 
muda  was  increased  from  77  pounds 
of  beef  per  acre  without  any  nitrogen 
fertilizer  to  291  pounds  when  160 
pounds  of  nitrogen  were  applied.  In 
the  case  of  Coastal  Bermuda  the  in¬ 
crease  was  to  476  pounds  of  beef 
when  160  pounds  of  nitrogen  were 
used.  Pensacola  Bahia  grass  was  in¬ 
creased  from  259  to  369  pounds  of 
beef,  respectively,  at  the  160-pound 
level. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  terms  of 
carrying  capacity  per  acre  for  the 
season  was  1.63  for  Coastal  Bermuda, 
0.82  for  Common  Bermuda,  and  1.45 
for  Pensacola  Bahia  when  no  nitro¬ 
gen  was  used.  When  160  pounds  were 
applied  per  acre  per  year,  these 
carrying  rates  were  increased,  in 
order,  to  2.9,  1.65,  and  1.86  head.  The 
increase  to  320  pounds  for  Coastal 
Bermuda  further  raised  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  per  acre  to  3.6  head. 

For  many  years  beef  cattlemen  in 
the  South  have  fed  high  protein 
supplements  with  native  hays  and 
straw  for  winter  maintenance  of 
their  herds.  Cottonseed  meal  has 
been  the  principal  supplemental 
feed  used,  as  well  as  considerable 
amounts  of  soybean  and  peanut 
meals.  Recently  there  has  been  much 
interest  in  the  use  of  commercial 
range  pellets.  Since  the  price  of 
these  pellets  usually  approximates 
that  of  cottonseed  meal,  the  question 
arises  as  to  their  comparative  feed¬ 
ing  value.  An  experiment,  using  70 
head  of  Hereford  stocker  steers,  was 
recently  conducted  at  Alabama  by 
Professors  W.  B.  Kelley,  L.  A.  Smith 
and  C.  M.  Martin  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Both  low  and  high  priced 
pellets  were  used.  Salt  and  minerals 
were  kept  before  the  cattle  at  ail 
times. 

Oat  straw  was  fed  as  the  roughage. 
The  rations  of  the  cattle  were  bal¬ 
anced  to  meet  their  protein  require¬ 
ments  and  to  furnish  enough  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  to  produce  one-half 
or  more  pound  gain  per  head  per  day. 
The  results,  for  a  wintering  period  of 
76  days,  show  that  the  total  gain 
made  per  steer  averaged  43.5  pounds 
for  the  cottonseed  meal  group,  49 
pounds  for  the  low  priced  pellet 
group,  and  54  for  the  high  priced 
pellet  steers.  Based  on  these  gains, 
the  problem  then  resolves  itself  in¬ 
to  the  comparatve  retail  selling  price 
of  these  feeds. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  among  Alabama  cattlemen 
to  feed  less  than  a  wintering  mainte¬ 
nance  ration  to  their  breeding  cows. 
When  a  spring  calving  program  was 
followed,  the  bad  effects  of  such  a 
program  were  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  an  abundance  of  spring 
forage.  Now,  however,  the  swing  is 
to  fall  calving  because  of  better 
marketing  and  more  efficient  labor 
utilization.  Consequently  there  is 
need  for  a  higher  level  of  nutrition 
for  cows  nursing  calves.  A  persis¬ 
tent  and  high  level  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  factor  in 


the  production  of  milk-fat  calves.  The 
investigators  mentioned  above  are 
now  conducting  tests  concerning  this 
matter. 

In  analyzing  their  first  year’s  re¬ 
port,  Prof.  Martin  mentioned  that 
the  more  liberally  fed  group  of  cows 
consumed  an  average  of  almost  19 
pounds  of  Johnson  grass  hay  and 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  41  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily, 
whereas  the  lower  fed  group  received 
about  14  and  a  half  pounds  of  the 
same  kind  of  hay  and  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  the  cottonseed  meal  per 
head  daily.  The  liberally  fed  cows 
just  about  maintained  their  body 
weight  during  the  wintering  period 
while  the  low  feed  cows  lost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  77  pounds  per  head.  The  well 
fed  cows  weaned  considerably  heavi¬ 
er  calves  and  they  calved  easier. 

Swine  Dermatitis  Cause  Found 

For  sometime  past,  swine  derma¬ 
titis  has  been  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  troublesome  and  serious  ailment 
had  baffled  station  workers  and  farm¬ 
ers  until  its  recent  solution  at  the 
Alabama  Station  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Tucker. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  research  for  a 
doctorial  degree  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Salmon. 

The  disease  was  first  recognized 
about  1940  and  has  gradually  become 
more  prevalent  until  it  now  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  hog  production.  The  name  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  most  striking 
symptoms  are  skin  changes,  begin¬ 
ning  first  with  a  reddening  of  the 
surface,  followed  by  marked  scali¬ 
ness  and  cracking.  As  a  result  of  his 
studies  and  investigations,  Dr.  Tucker 
found  the  cause  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
zinc  in  the  ration.  The  results  showed 
that  as  little  as  0.02  per  cent  of  zinc 
carbonate  in  the  ration  will  not  only 
prevent  the  disease,  but  it  also  pro¬ 
duces  rapid  recovery  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  well  developed.  It  would  not 
be  safe  or  desirable  to  try  and  mix 
such  a  small  amount  in  the  feed  on 
the  farm.  Where  the  condition  exists, 
the  local  feed  dealer  can  obtain  it 
by  special  order  from  any  of  the 
leading  feed  manufacturers.  Zinc  can 
also  be  supplied  by  letting  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  free  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  containing  this  element. 

Sheep  in  the  South 

Coming  up  through  southern 
Georgia  and  on  into  Alabama,  it  was 
noticeable  that  many  farms  carried 
considerable  numbers  of  good  quali¬ 
ty  sheep.  These  were  mainly  of  medi¬ 
um  wool  type  of  the  black-faced 
breeds.  Southern  farmers  are  being 
schooled  and  urged  to  establish 
breeding  programs  that  will  result  in 
the  production  of  fat  lambs  ready  to 
market  in  early  April.  As  this  de¬ 
velops  in  increasing  numbers,  it  will 
mean  that  the  northeastern  farmer 
will  need  to  do  likewise  or  sell  his 
lambs  on  a  much  lower  priced  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  an  over-supply  of  late 
lambs.  Another  possible  solution  is 
to  go  into  the  production  of  winter 
or  so-called  hot  house  lambs. 


Tests  are  now  in  progress  at  the  Alabama  Station  in  Auburn  on  breeding 
and  management  problems  in  early  lambing.  These  heavy  fleeced ,  prolific 
breeding  ewes  and  lambs  are  on  excellent  alfalfa  pasture  at  the  Station  farm. 
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Watertown,  N.Y.,  Dairy- 
land  Festival,  June  16-18 

The  11th  annual  Dairyland  Festival 
will  be  held  in  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
June  16-18.  Sponsored  by  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jefferson  j 
County  Farm  Bureau,  4-H  Clubs,  and  i 
Holstein  breeders,  the  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  preceded  by  a  band 
concert  and  selection  of  the  festival 
queen  on  Sunday,  June  12.  The  annu¬ 
al  parade,  attracting  some  40,000 
people,  will  be  held  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  18  at  11  a.  m.  The 
Watertown  public  square  wall  be 
decorated,  and  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  booths  will  be  set  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section.  The 
statewide  Women’s  Milking  Contest 
and  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Auction 
are  part  of  the  program  again  this 
year.  The  Dairyland  Festival  com¬ 
mittee  promises  that  visitors  to 
Watertown  will  find  something  of 
interest  every  day  during  the  three- 
day  Festival. 


Our  Cover  Poge 

In  the  foreground  of  the  cover 
picture  are  the  Florin  Fruit  and 
Poultry  Farms  in  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Spreading  out  to  the 
lower  Appalachian  hills  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  other  diversified  farms 
in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  in  the  United  States,  known 
to  all  as  the  “Garden  Spot  of 
America.” 


Just  scatter  this  bait  as  you  walk 


ORTHO 
fly  Killer 
^Dry  BaitJ 

(OBTAINS  AlAlUH tB* 


HOUSEft^j 


and  KILL  flies 


New ,  easiest  way  ever  to  control 
house  flies  in  and  around  dairy 
barns,  livestock  barns,  poultry 
sheds,  out-buildings,  stables, 
garbage  disposal  areas. 

A  dry  granule  bait  — kills  both  resistant  and 
non-resistant  house  flies. 


Fast!  You  can  bait  several  hundred  square 
feet  in  2  or  3  minutes. 


Effective!  This  attractive-type  bait  lures 
flies,  they  feed  and  die. 


Simple  as  shaking  salt  — Open  the  shaker 
can  and  scatter  lightly  around  fly  feed¬ 
ing  areas. 


T  M.  REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO 


Low  cost,  too!  One  pound  covers  2,000 
square  feet  of  fly  feeding  areas. 


On  all  chemicals,  read  directions  and  cautions  before  use. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  pf  April 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Freeman’s  Dairy  . $4,528  $.0963 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.39  .0934 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.11  .0874 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  3.98  .0846 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.79  .0806 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.755  .0799 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...  3.755  .0799 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.755  .0799 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.745  .0796 

Monroe  Co.,  Producers..  3.60  .0766 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.57  .0759 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.57  .0759 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.57  .0759 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.57  .0759 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.57  .0759 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.57  .0759 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.57  .0759 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.56  .0757 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.45  .0733 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 
tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.57;  Buffalo  $3.83;  Rochester  $4.03. 

,  The  average  cost  of  production  for  April 
1955  was  $5.46  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
Jhis  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Use  "ATLAS  A”  —  a  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  wnen  used  as  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipmaci  Chemical  Co. 

Depf.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Where  to  Buy  ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait: 


NEW  YORK 

ALBANY . Moore  Bros.  Corp.  289  Hudson  Ave. 

ALLOWAY . Alloway  Red  and  White 

AUBURN . Borst  Brothers,  Inc. 

AURORA . Schaeketon  Hardware 

BALDWINSVILLE . Melvin,  Henry 

BALLSTON  SPA . Ballston  Hardware 

CANANDAIGUA . Case  Benham  G.L.F. 

CANANDAIGUA . Mersons  Hardware 

CANANDAIGUA . Spencer  Garden  Store 

CANTON . Howe,  Milford  W. 

CAZENOVIA . Cazenovia  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 

CLAYTON . . . Smith,  W.  Howard 

CLINTON  CORNERS . Coddington  &  Sons,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS . Budd’s  G.L.F.  Service 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS . Goldsworthy’s  Hardware  & 

Appliance 


CLYDE . Ketchum,  A.  R. 

DRESDEN . Carl's  Red  &  White  General  Store 

GENEVA . Miller,  E.  E.  and  Son 

GENOA . Sawyer,  Charles 

KINGSTON . Everett  &  Treadwell  Farm  Supplies 

130  North  Front  St. 


KINGSTON - Herzog  Supply  Co.,  9  North  Front  St.  ' 


LYONS . 

LYONS . 

MELROSE... . 

MORAVIA . 

MORRISVILLE . 

NASSAU . 

NEWARK . 

NEWARK . 

NORTH  CHILI . 

PALMYRA . 

PENN  YAN . 

PENN  YAN . 

PHELPS . 

PHELPS . 

PLEASANT  VALLEY.. 

POPLAR  RIDGE . 

PORT  BYRON . 

PREBLE . 

RUSHVILLE . 

SANBORN . 

SAVANNAH . 

SENECA  FALLS . 

SENECA  FALLS . 

SENECA  FALLS . 


.  .Schleede  Farm  Equipment 

. . . Welsh,  George 

. Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

. Wheat  Brothers 

. . Pashley,  Ralph 

. Nassau  Hardware 

. Wayne  County  Feed 

Wilson,  R.  L.  and  Company 
.  ..Higbie  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

. Palmyra  Farm  Supply 

. Crosier,  C.  H. 

. Pincney  Hardware 

. Converse,  C.  E.  Inc. 

. VanHemmel,  Frank 

.  ...G.  E.  Masten  Feed  Store 

. Poplar  Ridge  Feed  Mill 

. P.  and  B.  Hardware 

. Preble  Milk  Co-op. 

. Elwell’s  Hardware 

...Sanborn  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

. Savannah  Hardware 

. Glanville  and  Werner 

. Masten’s  Supply  Co. 

. Rathbun,  A.  S.  Mill 


SKANEATELES . Dando  Hardware  Co- 

TULLY . Tully  G.  L.  F. 

UNION  SPRINGS . Union  Springs  Hardware 

WATERLOO . Nugents  Hardware 

WATERTOWN . Bisnett,  Walter  H.  Inc. 

W EEDSPO RT . .  . . . .  Blumer,  D.  O. 

WOLCOTT . Wolcott  Hardware 

MASSACHUSETTS 


LOWELL . Palm  Grain  Co.,  1081  Gorham  St. 

MEDFIELD . W.  K.  Gilmore  and  Son 

WALPOLE . w.  K.  Gilmore  and  Son 


VERMONT 

EAST  MONTPELIER . C.  P.  Dudley  and  Sons 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1618  E.  Elizabeth  Ave. 
Linden,  New  Jersey 


P.  O.  Box  230 
Medina,  New  York 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHSNG 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

At 
by 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00. 
drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mail  postpaid. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


.  v  V  -  tH'  \  ,  *  ,  '  : 

save  money . . .  grow  stronger, 

healthier  calves  with 

'  f  CROW-iEM 


compare  with  other 
milk  replacers 
100  lb.  °t 

drums  i©3  vour 


/  > 


MILK  REPLACER 


with  added  RUMEN  CULTURE 


ISF  GROW-’EM  not  only  lets  you  save  your 
whole  milk  for  the  market,  but  also  gives  your 
calves  and  baby  livestock  a  better  start  toward 
becoming  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  animals.  And, 
something  new  has  been  added  to  this  protein- 
rich  milk  replacer — a  rumen  culture  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  rumen  to  function  at  an  eariier  age — 
allowing  your  calves  to  consume  and  utilize 
greater  amounts  of  feed. 

Grow-’Em  is  also  available  in  pellet  form  for 
dry  feeding. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Grow-’Em— or  write 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


dealer 


June  4,  1955 
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THAT'S  WHY 

Wirthmore  Challenger 
Coarse  Rations 

d re  a  good  bet  this  time  of  year 


Alone 


pasture 


Even  the  best  pasture  needs  help  to  give  you  top  results 
from  moderate  and  heavy  producing  cows.  And  Wirth¬ 
more  Challenger  coarse  rations  provide  the  ideal  supple¬ 
ment  to  keep  milk  production  high  with  little  expense. 

These  coarse -textured  feeds  have  the  right  balance  of 
quality  ingredients  to  promote  keen  appetites,  build  energy 
and  get  every  ounce  of  good  out  of  your  pasture.  Fed  on 
a  sound  program,  Wirthmore  Challenger  coarse  rations 
will  give  your  cows  all  the  nutrients  they  need  for  peak 
performance  and  condition. 

Another  good  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  call  in  your 
Wirthmore  Dairy  Serviceman  and  let  him  help  you  work 
out  a  feeding  program  to  fit  your  cows’  individual  needs. 

Ask  your  local  Wirthmore  dealer  or  write 
to  Wirthmore  Feeds,  506  Washington  St., 

Malden  48,  Massachusetts. 

CHALLENGER  COARSE  RAISONS 


DAT7  BARN  CLEANERS.  SILO  UN- 
It  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidirigs.  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


ELECIRiC  WELDER  f,covo^c 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  ‘/a"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  ten- 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
mit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
10c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
oldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
pete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux. 

>2  deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

>EPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

POSTPAID^  ANYWHERE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


tic* 


Sensational 

FLY  FLAKES* 

■  •  *■:  r  •  -  •  -  v  - 

8  OZ.  CAN  ONLY  75? 


Easiest  *  Simplest  *  Surest  *  Fly  Killer  in  History! 
Simply  scatter  by  hand  —  See  Flies  Feast  and  Die! 

Please  send  me  the  aboye  offer: 

Name _  Address - 

City _ Stale - 

List  name  of  your  favorite  local  farm  and  garden  store. 

Name _  Address _ i - 


City _ State - 

*  TRADE  MARK  PROPERTY  OF  WILSON  8.  TOOMER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Send  cash  or  money  order  —  no  C.O.D.  Orders  —  to  Desk  8. 


FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  658  Jacksonville,  Florida 


An  unusual  lineup  within  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  pro¬ 
duced  a  decision  under  which  it 
would  appear  that  no  price  support 
legislation  can  clear  Congress  this 
year.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
the  full  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
of  parity  flexibility  in  the  permanent 
price  support  law  will  come  into 
effect  on  January  1. 

But  many  “ifs”  still  dot  the  path. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  next  year, 
either  restoring  the  full  rigid  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  supports  or  at  least 
reinstating  the  present  compromise 
82 Vz  to  90  per  cent  flexibility  before 
1956  crops  could  actually  be  har¬ 
vested.  The  second  imponderable  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee 
can  change  its  mind  at  any  time,  and 
can  vote  to  report  out  a  price  sup¬ 
port  bill  this  session. 

The  voting  within  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  v/as  on  whether  to  act  imme¬ 
diately  on  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
restoring  rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
or  to  hold  full-scale  hearings.  Chair¬ 
man  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.  )  made 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  in  his 
opinion  hearings  should  involve  list¬ 
ening  to  everybody  and  all  ideas  in 
Washington  and  thereafter  taking  a 
trip  around  the  nation  after  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  hearings  still  carried  by 
an  8-7  vote.  The  voting  split  across 
the  lines  of  high  price  support  back¬ 
ers  vs.  backers  of  flexible  supports. 
One  of  the  staunchest  believers  in 
flexibility,  Sen.  John  Williams  (R., 
Del.),  voted  for  immediate  action  on 
the  House  bill,  believing  that  the 
Senate  would  kill  it.  Three  backers 
of  high  supports,  on  the  other  hand, 
voted  for  delay. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  ad¬ 
vocates  of  high  supports  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  fight  their  battle  in  an  election 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
favor  flexibility  in  price  supports 


would  like  the  present  limited  82y2. 
90  per  cent  flexibility  to  get  a  test 
before  another  vote. 

****** 

Both  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  a  bill  which  kills  a  provision 
preventing  soil  conservation  pay. 
ments  to  farmers  who  exceed  acre¬ 
age  allotments. 

Sen.  Holland  (D.,  Fla.),  author  of 
the  original  provision,  tried  vainly 
to  head  off  repeal  with  amendments 
permitting  the  planting  of  up  to  15 
acres  of  wheat,  corn  for  ensilage,  and 
peanuts  for  hog  feed  without  forfei¬ 
ture  of  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  payments.  But  the  Senate 
insisted  on  outright  repeal.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  backed  re¬ 
peal  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  hamper  conservation  on 
family-type  farms  without  helping- 
much  to  curb  excess  plantings. 
Senate  and  House  majorities  also 
held  that  soil  conservation  and  price 
supports  are  two  different  things, 
and  neither  should  depend  upon  the 
other. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Farm  mortgage  debt  increased  7.1 
per  cent  to  $8.2  billion  during  1954 
and  production  debt  rose  during  the 
same  year  by  3.3  per  cent  to  $9.4 
billion,  according  to  a  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  report.  Total  U.  S.  debt, 
both  private  and  public,  rose  3.5  per 
cent,  with  public  debt  rising  less 
than  private  debt  and  Federal  debt 
climbing  much  less  than  that  of 
states  and  local  governments. 

***** 

A  bill  which  would  forbid  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  make  any 
prediction  with  respect  to  apple 
prices  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Apple 
growers  say  the  predictions  some¬ 
times  hurt  their  prices. 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  making  arrangements 
to  use  another  30  ships  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  for  storage  of  price  sup¬ 
port  grain,  mostly  1954-crop  wheat. 

Harry  Lando 


Needed!  High  Quality  Hay 


(Continued  from  Page  370) 

is  quite  dependent  on  weather.  You 
can  do  nothing  about  controlling 
it,  but  you  can  adjust  operations  to 
it  by  listening  and  acting  upon 
weather  reports.  They  are  not  100 
per  cent  accurate  for  local  conditions, 
but  they  may  become  almost  so;  and 
they  do  help.  There  is  no  use  cut¬ 
ting  hay  if  a  general  rain  is  on  the 
way.  Perhaps  you  can  take  a  chance 
in  cutting  on  Saturday  for  drawing 
in  Monday  if  a  pleasant  week-end  is 
forecast.  You  might  draw  in  bales 
tonight,  even  though  the  weather 
looks  good,  if  the  weatherman  says 
“Rain  tomorrow.”  He  is  oftener  right 
than  wrong. 

Haymaking  on  a  New  York  Farm 

Carl  Wood,  manager  of  the  James 
McKinnon  farm  in  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  grows  125  acres  of  grass  lo¬ 
cated  both  on  hill  and  flat  land.  He 
uses  some  of  the  grass  for  silage, 
some  for  pasture,  and  the  rest — about 
70  acres — for  hay.  Management  of 
the  hill  lands,  which  are  of  clay  loam, 
and  of  the  valley  lands,  which  are  of 
gravelly  loam,  differs  somewhat. 
Wood  uses  the  hill  land  for  only 
grass  except  that  oats  is  sowed  as 
a  companion  crop  for  seedings.  He 
limes  at  some  two  tons  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  test,  and  fertilizes  with 
400  pounds  of  5-10-5  per  acre  before 
sowing  the  oats.  For  a  seeding  mix¬ 
ture,  he  uses  ladino  clover  one 
pound,  alfalfa  three  pounds,  medium 
red  clover  three  pounds,  and  either 
eight  pounds  of  timothy  or  eight  of 
bromegrass  per  acre.  The  second 


year  after  seeding  he  applies  another 
ton  of  lime  and  400  pounds  of  0-20-20 
per  acre.  This  is  usually  done  after 
the  first  cutting.  On  the  valley  land, 
corn  is  grown  before  the  forage  seed¬ 
ing.  The  corn  ground  is  manured; 
late  alfalfa  seed  replaces  the  medi¬ 
um  red  clover  in  the  mixture  men¬ 
tioned. 

All  the  hay,  both  first  and  second 
cutting,  is  crushed.  Wood  believes 
that  crushed  grass  dries  faster  and 
that  it  can  be  baled  a  half  to  a 
whole  day  sooner.  Cutting  and  crush¬ 
ing  are  done  at  the  same  time  with 
a  cutter  bar  attached  to  the  crusher. 
Cut  in  the  morning,  it  lays  in  the 
swath  until  the  dew  is  off  the  next 
day.  It  is  then  raked  with  a  side  de¬ 
livery  rake  and  lays  in  the  windrow 
until  mid-afternoon.  With  good  hay¬ 
ing  weather,  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
baler.  Sometimes  bales  are  conveyed 
directly  from  baler  to  wagon;  at 
other  times,  they  are  dropped  to  the 
ground  for  later  loading.  With  the 
latter  method,  baling  is  faster.  Bales 
go  from  wagon  to  mow  with  a  barn 
elevator.  Two  men  are  employed  in 
the  mow  piling  up  the  bales.  With  a 
crew  of  six  men,  and  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  Wood  makes  15 
to  20  tons  of  hay  per  day. 

Like  other  farm  enterprises,  hay¬ 
making  has  problems.  But,  today, 
with  modern  haymaking  machinery, 
good  hay  varieties  and  seeds,  produc¬ 
tive  fertilizers  and  lime,  they  are 
greatly  minimized.  Where  can  you 
spend  time  to  greater  advantage  than 
by  providing  high  quality,  home¬ 
grown  hay  for  your  herd? 

TTTF  RURAL  NEW  YQRKE5 
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What’s  New  in  Fly  Controls? 


When  house  flies  became  notice¬ 
ably  resistant  to  DDT,  and  then 
methoxychlor,  dairymen  often  asked 
the  question:  “What’s  new  for  house 
fly  control  in  dairy  barns?”  Lindane 
was  offered  and  did  an  excellent  job 
_ for  a  while. 

What  is  new  this  year?  Dr.  H.  H. 
Schwardt,  who  is  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search  on  house  fly  control  at  Cornell 
University,  was  asked  to  answer  this 
important  question  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  He  says  there  will  be  no  cheap 
and  easy  way  to  keep  flies  out  of  the 
barn  this  Summer.  But  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures  combined  with  the  use  of  baits, 
residual  sprays,  space  sprays  or 
aerosols  will  hold  them  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

“There  are  new  methods  to  use 
this  year;  others  may  become  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  use  later,”  Dr.  Schwardt 
advises.  But  he  warns,  “No  chemical 
now  available  will  adequately  con¬ 
trol  flies  in  the  presence  of  fertile 
breeding  sites.  Scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  and  around  all  animal 
quarters  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  house  fly.  This  isn’t  new, 
but  it  is  essential.” 

Potential  fly-breeding  sites  on  most 
dairy  farms  are  calf  pens,  manure 
stacks  outside  the  barn,  and  the 
quarters  of  hogs,  chickens  and 
horses.  Animal  quarters  should  be 
cleaned  and  the  manure  spread  at 
least  every  two  weeks.  Manure 
should  not  be  left  in  a  stack  outside 
the  barn.  It  can  produce  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  flies  in  10  days. 

According  to  Dr.  Schwardt,  one 
should  follow  a  set  schedule  for 
cleaning  up  and  spreading  manure 
so  that  fly  control  chemicals  can  do 
their  part  of  the  job.  Otherwise,  one 
may  be  breeding  flies  faster  than  the 
chemicals  can  kill  them.  A  farmer 
can  be  more  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
trol  he  gets  from  insecticides  after 
taking  care  of  the  breeding  sites. 

“Poison  baits  are  the  newest  thing 
in  house  fly  control,”  says  Dr. 
Schwardt.  “Trade  names  of  baits 
tested  at  Cornell  and  acceptable  for 
use  at  this  time  are  Fly  Flakes, 
Ortho  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait,  and  Dip- 
terex  199.  Ail  are  equally  effective, 
so  buy  the  one  that  is  handiest  for 
you  to  find  and  costs  the  least  in 
your  locality.  Use  the  dosage  given 
on  the  label.  The  bait  will  last 
longer  if  some  of  it  is  distributed  on 
wall  ledges,  window  sills,  the  floor 
of  the  feed  room,  and  other  places 
where  it  will  not  be  swept  out  very 
soon.  Make  general  applications  on 
the  floor  just  after  the  morning 
cleanup.  Daily  treatments  may  be 
necessary  for  a  week  or  so.  Then 
three  times  a  week  should  be  often 
enough.” 

Dr.  Schwardt  points  out  that  other 
good  methods  can  be  used  for  con¬ 
trolling  house  flies.  Insecticides  that 
are  acceptable  for  residual  sprays  in 
dairy  barns  this  year  are  malathion, 
methoxychlor  and  lindane.  Malathion 
will  probably  give  the  best  results. 

Use  two  gallons  of  50  per  cent 


malathion  emulsifiable  concentrate  in 
100  gallons  of  spray.  Sugar  will  in¬ 
crease  the  residual  life  of  malathion 
to  some  extent.  Put  20  pounds  of 
sugar  in  100  gallons  of  spray,  but  use 
it  only  in  the  first  spray  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Thoroughly  spray  walls,  ceilings 
and  posts  to  the  point  of  run-off.  Do 
not  expect  malathion  to  last  over  two 
weeks;  you  will  need  to  spray  at  two- 
week  intervals,  at  least. 

Lindane  and  methoxychlor  will 
work  if  the  flies  are  not  resistant  to 
them.  Even  where  flies  were  once  re¬ 
sistant  to  these  insecticides,  they  may 
work  for  one  or  two  applications  if 
they  have  not  been  used  in  a  barn 
for  several  seasons. 

Space  sprays  will  do  a  good  job  if 
used  correctly.  A  common  water- 
miscible  spray  completely  safe  for 
use  in  barns  or  homes  contains  one 
per  cent  pyrethrins  and  10  per  cent 
piperonyl  butoxide.  It  is  sold  under 
a  variety  of  trade  names.  Dilute  one 
part  of  the  concentrate  with  nine 
parts  of  water  for  use  in  electric 
atomizers,  or  one  part  with  39  parts 
of  water  for  use  in  regular  garden  or 
other  hydraulic  sprayers.  Spraying 
must  be  repeated  at  least  daily 
since  space  sprays  kill  flies  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  spraying  and  within 
the  next  few  minutes. 

Aerosols  containing  pyrethrins 
and  piperonyl  butoxide  are  available 
in  sizes  up  to  five-pound  cylinders. 
They  are  as  effective  as  space  sprays 
and  more  convenient  to  use. 

Instructions  on  the  container 
should  be  carefully  followed.  The 
number  of  cubic  feet  must  first  be 
figured  before  applying  an  exact 
dosage.  There  should  be  no  over¬ 
dosing.  These  aerosols  are  harmless, 
but  too  expensive  to  waste.  They  are 
ideal  for  home  use,  too,  since  they 
are  safe  and  leave  no  stain  or  resi¬ 
due. 

When  asked  about  new  experi¬ 
mental  materials,  Dr.  Schwardt  an¬ 
swered,  “Diazinon  is  the  best  ex¬ 
perimental  material  we’re  using  at 
the  present  time.  It  gave  six  weeks 
of  excellent  control  in  1953,  and  two 
months  in  1954.  It  also  gave  good 
results  when  used  as  a  fly  bait.  But 
don’t  use  diazinon  until  your  county 
agent  advises  that  it’s  acceptable  for 
use  in  dairy  barns,”  he  added.  “Un¬ 
til  new  insecticides  are  acceptable 
and  recommended  for  use,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  use  the  methods  we  already 
have  and  continue  to  concentrate  on 
keeping  the  house  fly-breeding  sites 
cleaned  up.  Remember,  this  will 
make  the  job  easier  with  any  in¬ 
secticide.  Besides,  your  dairy  barn 
will  look  better.” 

Rudolph  G.  Strong 


He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
life  who  does  not  every  day  sur¬ 
mount  a  fear.  —  Emerson,  Society 
and  Solitude :  Courage. 


Dunloggin  Mistress  Ruth,  15-year-old  Holstein,  was  recently  honored 
as  Massachusetts’  best  lifetime  milk  producer.  A  daughter  of  Dunloggin 
Woodmaster,  Ruth  produced  233,958  pounds  of  3.28  per  cent  milk  in  her 
first  nine  lactations.  She  is  owned  by  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Mass., 
and  is  shown  above  with  Brother  Dominic. 


The  electric  fesicer  thcat  •  •  » 
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FREE  DEMONSTRATION  .  .  . 
AT  HARDWARE 
OR  IMPLEMENT  STORES! 

Weeds  won’t  short  it! 

An  amazing  feature — the  Fence- 
O-Mafic*  chopper.  See  it  kill 
weeds  that  may  "short”  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence.  An  exclusive  feature  of 
International's  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
electric  fencer. 

"Dry  ground"  efficiency! 

The  one  electric  fencer  that 
doesn't  lose  power  to  dry 
ground — always  delivers  power 
over  the  entire  fence  under  all 
conditions. 

*T rademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  HI-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

Also  battery  and 
combination  models 


They’ll  learn  fast!  Just  the  right  "bump” 
to  teach  the  biggest  bull  or  heaviest  hog 
to  stay  clear!  You'll  get  real  stock  control 
with  International’s  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
fencer.  And  profit,  too,  by  quick  fencing 
to  divide  up  pasture,  or  for  feed  lots  and 
cattle  lanes;  or  for  adding  a  one-strand 
electric  wire  to  or  alongside  other  fenc¬ 
ing  to  prevent  it  from  being  damaged 
by  livestock. 


m 

m 


STOP 


k  to  control  yo«r  , 

.STOCK  . 


HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP ,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over  7  0,000  dealers! 
Used  and  approved  by  over  7  50,000  farmers 1 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY  RNY-655 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


NAME_ 


ADDRFSS  OR  R.F.D_ 


COUNTY— 


The  ESCO  “lcy-Wall”@ 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler 

Tops  them  all! 


You  don’t  need  a  3  or  5  H.P.  motor. 
Get  the  full  story  before  you  buy! 

The  ESCO  "lcy-Wa!i”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
uses  the  same  size  motor  you  have 
always  used  to  cool  your  milk. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information.  No  obligation. 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa, 


Opportunity 
for  salesmen 
in  several 
territories. 


June  4,  1955 
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It’s  not  too  late 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  EGGS  IN  1955 


STARTED  PULLETS 


The  egg  price  situ¬ 
ation  is  improving. 
All  signs  point  to 
profitable  egg  mar¬ 
ket  this  summer 
and  becoming  more 
prifitable  as  the 
Fall  months  come 
around.  It  will  take 
STARTED  PULLETS 
to  make  some  egg 
profits  for  you  this 
year.  The  sooner 
you  have  eggs  to 
sell  —  the  sooner 
you  will  begin  to 
make  money. 


We  have  some  of  the  nicest  money¬ 
making,  ready-to-lay  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  also  some  RED  ROCK  CROSSES 
(black  pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen.  We 
also  have  them  4-6-8-12-16  weeks  of 
age.  They  all  come  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America.  And 
they  are  priced  lower  than  you  could 
raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  NOW  —  for  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand — as  they  are  selling  fast. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  come 
from  the  finest  egg  laying  strains  in 
America.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
Baby  Chicks  we  have  ever  produced 
in  our  35  years  in  Poultry.  These 
SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  —  they  only  look  that  way. 
While  they  are  super-quality  Chicks, 
they  are  priced  lower  than  most  of 
the  ordinary  baby  chicks  now  on  the 
market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today. 


W1IA  I  ABOUT  SOME  STARTED  CAPONS? 
There's  money  in  Capons.  We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8  weeks  ot  age. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


OF  COURSE. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  O U R  1955  PI CT  U  RE  STORY  OF  SU  N  N  Y BROO K— WR ITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 


BOX  2, 


PHONE  8-1611, 


HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBILL’S  HI-GRAOE  CHICKS 


Large  type  or  Pits.  Non  Sex  Ckls. 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns ....  $26.00  $13.00  $2.00 

Hamp.  Rox  Sex  Link .  25.00  14.00 

New  Ilamps .  24.00  14.00 

WH.  Rocks  .  24.00  1 4.00 

Order  today.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  4  wk. 
old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  $45  per  hd.,  exp.  coll.  C.  S. 
Graybiil  Pltry.  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


11.00 

11.00 

11.00 


ANCONA  CHICKS 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  MORE 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 
Also  3  to  4  Week  Old  Started.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
28e  each;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM, _ Selbyville,  Delaware 

Leghorns  •  Austrawhiles  •  Artinorcas  •  $8,95 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hampshires, 
$8.95.  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted.  $6.45.  Left¬ 
overs.  $2.99.  Bloodtested,  Healthy  Chicks.  F.  0.  B. 
Cataiog.  BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


-PEAFOWL 


BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK- 


Shouldered,  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health. 
Pairs  1954,  $30;  1953,  $45.  Breed  this  Spring. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $24-100.  Wh.  Runners  $25. 
Rouens  $50.  Less  100,  add  2c  ea.  Toulouse.  Wh.,  Brown 
China  Goslings.  Chicks.  Zetts  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Pa. 


JUMP  THE  GUN  ON 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

You’ll  be  ahead  of  everyone  if  you  buy  PAR- 
M  ENTER  started  pullets  now,  enabling  you  to 
get  those  higher  summer  and  fall  egg  prices 
ahead  of  everybody  else. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Six-weeks  old  pullets  available  now.  These  are 
the  high  egg  producers  that  really  pay  off  in 
profits.  Limited  quantity,  so  order  at  once. 

READY  TO-LAY 
PARMENTER  RED  PULLETS 

Will  be  available  starting  June  20th.  Excellent 
producers  of  large,  good  quality  eggs.  Ready 
ter  immediate  production. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  EXCEPTIONAL 
OFFER  —  PHONE  or  WRITE  for  prices  and 
ORDER  TODAY. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST. 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66.  OREGON 


Attractive 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER  - 

low  price.  (Repairs  for  all  Models). 
Full  information  on  request. 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  If  Desired.  ’  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

caip  Lire  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bsi,  1888. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y- 


RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


New . . .  Exciting . . .  Colorful,  Novel ! 

“GARDEN  under  GLASS’1 


Natural  Flowers, 
Pine  &  Vinyl  Roses 
Sealed  under  Glass 
to  last  for  years! 


The  "Garden  Under  Glass"  was  originated  by 
one  of  the  most  famous  florists  in  the  world. 
His  secret  — retaining  the  freshness  and  color 
of  natural  flowers  for  years  and  years  — is  one 
that  many  others  have  tried  to  imitate  time 
after  time  without  success. 


NOW 

Vi 

PRICE! 


Sealed  to  keep  out  moisture. 

Here's  on.  of  .he  ,„„s,  breathtaking  heme  ornaments  FlOWefS  retain  freShneSS  and 
in  years— lush,  exotic  flowers  from  the  forests  of  Brazil,  COIOfS  TOT  yGaFS. 
sprigs  of  Princess  pine  and  rich  red  Vinylite  roses  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

under  a  sealed  glass  centerpiece!  Guaranteed  to  keep  Tur.DCCCK1,c  ~  .  Ifl,  ,  a,  . 

their  freshness  and  beauty  for  years  and  years!  Place  ,  Sf  °®pt '  85'Ej®6  M  Y 

the  centerpiece  on  your  dining  table  and  see  how  your  i  352  Foi,r,h  Ave->  New  York  10>  N*  Y* 

linen,  china  and  silverware  reflect  its  vivid  colors.  Your  !  RUSH  me  a  “Garden  Under  Glass”  J 

guests  will  marvel  at  it!  Adds  distinctive  beauty  to  J  at  198  °n  5  day  FREE  trial-money 

e uvoio  ^  i  i  j _ rv\r  I  back  guarantee.  (  )  1.98  enclosed. 

your  living  room  when  placed  on  window  ledge.  IV  .  ,  . ,  ,  .  Q  , 

&  i  -i n n  a  a"  i  •  u  ■  Send  all  charges  prepaid.  (  )  Send  i 

set,  coffee  or  end  table.  Measures  19  round,  4  high.  « 

The  Brazilian  flowers,  pine  sprigs  and  Vinylite  roses  J  '  i 

blend  into  a  lovely  cavalcade  of  color.  A  thoughtful  |  NAME .  I 

gift  for  shut-ins,  especially.  Present  supply  is  not  large:  j  ADDRESS . I 

to  make  sure,  order  TODAY!  Send  1.98  check,  cash  or  j 

m.o.  for  immediate  postpaid  delivery.  CODs  sent  |  CITY . J 

plus  charges.  5-day  money  hack  guarantee.  Order  j  STATE . • 

TODAY  from:  L - - - - 
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Miss  Guinea  Fowl 


Part  II 

Your  biggest  problem  is  going  to 
be  in  keeping  your  birds  from  piling 
up  and  smothering,  when  excited. 
There  is  nothing  wilder  in  captivity 
than  guineas,  and  we  know  of  no 
way  to  quiet  them  down  when  they 
are  disturbed.  Even  our  breeders 
who  supply  us  with  birds  and  who 
are  eager  for  our  success  cannot 
help  us  on  this  problem. 

What  scares  them  and  makes  them 
pile  up?  Well,  usually  some  small 
and  unexpected  thing.  We  have 
driven  tractors  and  combines  past 
our  pens.  We  have  fired  shotguns 
and  fireworks,  and  nothing  happened. 
Yet  the  very  next  day  in  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow  by  the  pen,  we  have 
caused  the  whole  flock  literally  to 
explode. 

Sun  Porches 

If  you  are  rearing  guineas  on  a 
sun  porch,  you  are  in  for  more 
trouble.  As  it  begins  to  get  dark, 
your  birds  start  to  mill  around  in 
the  center  of  the  wire.  As  they  move, 
they  slowly  form  a  tight,  compact 
mass,  the  center  immovable,  the  out¬ 
side  slowly  stopping,  like  a  neatly 
coiled  anchor  rope.  There,  if  you  are 
lucky,  are  your  birds  for  the  night. 
But  it’s  seldom  that  simple.  First, 
it’s  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  stay 
settled  after  the  first  milling.  Usu¬ 
ally,  it.  takes  several  “practices”  and 
here  is  something  interesting  —  they 
always  mill  clockwise,  never  counter 
clockwise. 

And  here  is  something  else  to 
think  about.  You  never  know  when 
those  birds  are  going  to  try  a  differ¬ 
ent  stunt.  Almost  always,  with  no 
apparent  reason  for  doing  so,  the 
birds  will  leave  the  circle  and  with¬ 
out  haste  or  confusion  will  go  to  a 
corner  and  quietly  pile  up  on  one 
another. 

If  you  catch  them  before  it  is  dark, 
you  can  chase  them  out  into  the 
space  again.  Then,  if  you  place  some 
paper  or  rags  near  each  corner,  the 
guineas  will  not  go  into  any  corner 
again  that  night.  Be  sure,  however, 
to  take  the  rags  and  papers  away 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  other¬ 
wise  the  guineas  will  become  used  to 
them  by  the  next  night.  If  you  find 
your  birds  huddled  in  the  corner 
after  dark,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
move  them.  They  simply  will  not 
budge. 

In  that  case,  there  are  two  things 
you  can  do.  First,  you  count  how 
high  they  are  piled  up.  If  only  three 
ideep,  they  will  sui’vive  nicely.  If 
they  are  four  deep,  you  will  perhaps 
have  some  dead  birds  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  But  there  will  not  be  as  many 
dead  as  there  would  have  been  had 
you  gone  inside  and  attempted  to  do 
something  about  their  piling  up. 
Secondly,  go  to  bed.  Maybe  you  can 
induce  sleep  by  thinking  about  such 
pleasant  things  as  your  mortgage  or 
your  unpaid  bills. 

Moonlight  Madness 

Moonlight  madness  is  something 
you  are  going  to  see  and  hear  if  you 
get  into  the  guinea  business,  and  it 
is  also  something  that  you  will  not 
soon  forget.  We  have  spent  many  a 
sleepless  night  trying  to  find  out 
what  causes  this  moonlight  madness. 

It’s  a  peculiar  craziness.  It  always 
shows  itself  late  in  the  night  and, 
as  a  rule,  when  the  moon  is  shining. 
But  it  happens  only  when  the  birds 
are  about  eight  weeks  old!  If  you’re 
sound  asleep  when  it  happens,  it  is 
like  being  in  the  middle  of  a  bad 
nightmare.  One  hundred  birds,  or  a 
thousand,  without  any  warning,  sud¬ 
denly  go  crazy!  They  begin  flying  in 
every  direction,  blindly  and  wildly, 
against  wire  and  building. 

And  here  is  the  weird  part  of  it: 
they  make  no  noise  at  all.  They  do 
not  fly  individually,  but  in  groups. 
And  where  they  hit,  they  lie,  making 
no  effort  to  pile  up  the  way  they 
do  in  daylight,  or  when  disturbed  at 
night  by  some  natural  cause.  They 


all  lie  quietly  where  they  fall.  Their 
eyes  are  closed,  and  you’re  thinking 
it’s  all  over,  when  suddenly  they  all 
explode  again  as  though  each  one 
had  suddenly  been  jabbed  with  a  red- 
hot  needle.  This  crazy  business  will 
go  on  for  about  20  minutes.  By  that 
time  the  guineas  are  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  (and  so  are  you,  the  first 
time  you  witness  it).  Then  you  can 
go  in  amongst  the  birds,  pick  them 
up  and  move  them  around.  But  they 
v/ill  not# move  by  themselves.  For 
several  minutes  they  will  be  like 
that.  Then  they  will  slowly  return 
to  their  resting  place  and  immediate¬ 
ly  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 

What  causes  such  peculiar  be¬ 
havior?  We  have  not  the  faintest 
idea.  We  know  it  has  happened  to 
every  flock  we  have  had,  and  in 
every  pen.  We  also  know  this:  we 
lose  very  few  birds  from  this  moon¬ 
light  madness.  So  we  no  longer  get 
up  at  night  to  watch  the  perform¬ 
ance.  That  is  why  we  suggest  you 
have  your  pens  as  far  away  from  the 
house  as  possible. 

Almost  Ready  for  Market 

All  this  time  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  your  guineas  with  your  mind  on 
the  day  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
market.  Guineas  make  the  best 
usage  of  feed  of  any  bird  that  is  sold 
for  meat.  Our  birds  show  a  feed 
efficiency  of  four  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  meat  at  14  weeks  of  age. 
We  hold  them  until  they  are  16 
weeks  old,  feeding  them  nothing  but 
cracked  corn  during  the  last  two 
weeks. 

We  make  a  practice  of  killing  a 
bird  or  two  for  our  own  table  until 
we  are  satisfied  with  our  product. 
Then  we  get  ready  to  prepare  them 
for  market.  At  this  point  we  are  usu¬ 
ally  surprised  at  how  little  work  we 
have  done  to  bring  these  birds  to 
market  size.  At  the  end  of  16  weeks 
you  will  find  that  you  have  less  than 
one  hour  a  day  per  man  for  1,000 
birds. 

We  suggest  that  you  use  a  net  to 
catch  your  birds  when  you  get  ready 
to  kill.  Do  not  disturb  your  flock 
any  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 
Never  catch  them  until  you  are  ready 
to  kill,  for  they  will  lose  consider¬ 
able  weight  if  held  very  long. 

Preparing  the  Birds  for  Market 

We  kill  when  the  birds  can  be 
expected  to  dress  out  at  V-k  pounds; 
this  is  usually  at  16  weeks.  Process¬ 
ing  and  packaging  are  all-important. 
Be  sure  the  birds  •  are  carefully 
scrubbed  and  singed.  Remove  the 
crop  from  the  back  of  the  neck  so 
that  the  breast  skin  is  not  cut  and 
can  be  tucked  around  and  placed 
under  the  folded  wings.  Put  the  neck 
in  with  the  giblets.  Tuck  the  legs 
through  the  vent.  Place  the  bird  in 
a  freezer  bag  and  remove  the  air 
with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Now  you 
should  have  a  ne4at,  eye-appealing 
package. 

We  still  have  customers  who  ask 
us  how  we  kill  our  birds  without 
the  meat  turning  black.  The  darker 
the  feathers,  the  darker  the  meat 
will  be,  and  we  raise  only  pure  white 
birds.  D.  R.  Green 


“There’s  a  queer  duck 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Time  of  Effectiveness  for 
Coponette  Pellets 


What  is  the  effective  period  for 
hormonizing  cockerels  with  capon- 
ette  pellets?  What  is  the  best  time 
to  kill  the  birds  after  using  the 
pellets?  How  soon  is  it  safe  to  eat 
caponettes  which  have  been  treated 
with  the  hormonizing  pellets? 

Pellets  used  for  the  production  of 
caponettes  are  effective  for  a  period 
of  four  to  six  weeks  after  implanta¬ 
tion.  The  market  quality  of  the  birds 
is  best  at  these  periods.  If  held  for  a 
longer  time  the  effect  of  the  pellet 
wears  off  and  the  birds  tend  to  re¬ 
vert  to  their  full  sexual  activity. 
From  the  consideration  of  actually 
eating  a  treated  bird,  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  element  of  time  involved.  In 
other  words,  one  could  kill  a  bird 
and  use  it  within  a  few  days  after 
administering  the  pellet,  but  of 
course  there  would  be  no  advantage 
gained  from  doing  so.  If  you  have  in 
mind  possible  injury  to  the  person 
eating  the  chicken,  it  is  advisable 
never  to  eat  that  portion  of  the  bird 
in  which  the  pellet  is  implanted.  That 
is  why  the  pellet  is  inserted  just  back 
of  the  head  because  that  area  almost 
invariably  is  not  used  for  human 
consumption. 

Softs  Not  Good  for  Mo!f 

I  understand  that  Epsom  salts  is 
good  to  keep  hens  from  molting. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  so  and 
how  it  should  be  fed?  d.  a.  l. 

Epsom  salts  has  never  been 
generally  recommended  to  prevent 
molting  and  it  is  doubted  that  it 
would  be  of  any  value.  Salts  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  general  health 
measure  and,  if  beneficial  to  the 
bird’s  whole  system,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  delay  molting;  but  it  certainly 
will  not  prevent  it.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  feed  salts  to  birds;  it  usually 
weakens  them.  From  a  physiological 
viewpoint  there  is  no  need  for  salts 
if  a  complete  and  balanced  diet  is 
fed. 


Feeding  Forty  Pullets 

I  would  like  some  information 
about  the  amounts  of  grain  and  mash 
to  feed  forty  pullets,  both  Leghorns 
and  the  heavy  breeds.  m.  k. 

Forty  pullets  should  be  fed  about 
five  pounds  of  grain  a  day  if  Leg¬ 
horns,  six  pounds  if  heavy  breeds. 
This  should  be  fed  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon.  A  dry  mash  containing  about 
20  per  cent  protein  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  so  that  they  can 
have  all  the  mash  they  care  to  eat, 
in  addition  to  the  restricted  grain. 

For  Quick  Picking  of  Ducks 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  you  mentioned  baking 
soda  as  a  good  substance  for  adding 
to  scalding  water  to  make  chicken 
picking  easier.  We  have  found  that, 
by  using  a  household  washing  de¬ 
tergent  like  Tide  or  Surf,  duck 
feathers  come  off  easy  in  hot  water. 
The  detergent  cuts  oil  on  the  feath¬ 
ers  and  makes  it  quicker  and  easier 
to  pick  the  ducks.  a.  r. 


Prefers  the  "Setts rag"  to 
the  "Sitting"  Hen 

I  hasten  to  agree  with  Haydn  S. 
Pearson’s  essay  on  “setting  versus 
sitting  hens.”  The  objections  of  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  nothwithstand- 
ing,  there  is  nothing  so  poetically 
rural  as  a  clucking  hen  piloting  a 
brood  of  chickens  in  the  vegetable 
garden. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  one  of  my 
own  ideas.  No  flock  of  hens  ever 
looked  natural  to  me  without  a  strut¬ 
ting  rooster,  the  kind  that  crows 
three  times  according  to  Biblical  tra¬ 
dition.  Therefore,  I  always  buy  my 
eggs  from  farmers  whose  flocks  are 
presided  over  by  a  cocky,  patriarchal 
rooster.  When  you  eat  unfertilized 
eggs,  you  thereby  take  all  the  music 
out  of  life.  It  is  unnatural,  to  say  the 
least. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  on  a  small 
mountain  farm,  we  had  no  clocks  or 
watches  to  measure  the  fourth  di¬ 
mension.  It  was  the  rooster  or  a 
chorus  of  them  that  gave  us  the 
signal  for  rising.  The  chanticleer  was 
our  official  announcer  of  the  approach 
of  “rosy-fingered  dawn,”  the  self- 
appointed  harbinger  of  day.  To  me 
the  rural  world  just  isn’t  the  same 


without  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
parthenogenetic  egg  produced  with¬ 
out  his  intervention.  g.  b. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Change  in  Conn,  Egg 
Laying  Test 

A  major  change  in  the  egg  laying 
test  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  has  been  announced  by  Frank 
Ryan,  associate  professor  of  poultry 
science  and  supervisor  of  the  test. 
Under  new  rules,  each  entry  in  the 
test  will  number  26  birds;  previous¬ 
ly  it  was  13.  The  change  is  effective 
for  the  45th  running  of  the  test,  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1955,  to  September  15,  1956. 
In  the  1955-56  test,  each  entry  will 
be  randomly  divided  into  two  lots  of 
13  birds  each.  One  of  the  lots  is  to 
serve  as  a  control  group  and  will 
receive  standard  feed  and  care.  The 
other  13-bird  lot  will  be  variously 
fed  and  managed. 

The  new  setup  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  valuable  research 
data.  Information  on  the  influence 
of  management  and  nutrition  as  to 
performance  of  various  strains, 
breeds,  and  crosses  is  badly  need'ed, 
Ryan  asserts. 


SUMMER  CHICK  SALE 


Here’s  Our  New  Policy  on  Summer  Chick  Prices: 


We  hove  decided  to  cut  our  chick  prices 
for  June,  July,  August  and  September  way 
down.  Here's  why: 

1.  We  think  you  need  a  break  on  price. 
We  can  reduce  the  price  for  summer  because 
we  had  a  large  enough  sales  volume  from 
January  to  May  to  cover  our  depreciation  and 
breeding  costs. 

2.  We  like  to  keep  our  roosters  busy.  We’d 
rather  sell  eggs  as  chicks  than  as  market  eggs. 
We  are  increasing  our  own  flock  to  35,000 
breeders. 

3.  We  believe  that  with  present  price 
trends,  summer  hatched  pullets  will  make  you 
just  as  much  money  as  pullets  hatched  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

4.  We  hope  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

5.  We  are  out  to  beat  all  our  competitors 
on  the  quality  of  our  Leghorn  chicks  and  on 
the  service  we  give  our  customers. 

6.  We  feel  that  you  may  be  planning  to 
keep  over  some  old  hens.  We  recommend  that 
you  start  summer  pullets  end  some  time  in 
November  or  December  sell  off  all  your  old 
hens  and  replace  them  with  these  pullets.  A 
year  from  now  you’ll  be  glod  you  did  if. 


A  year  from  now  we  believe  the  price  of 
large  white  eggs  is  still  going  to  be  high. 

7.  The  last  12  months  have  been  tough  for 
all  of  us.  This  has  made  us  mad.  Right  now 
we  are  getting  set  to  capitalize  on  what  lies 
cheod.  How  about  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

TtloKioe  (?. 


Babcock  Prices!  cn  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets 
Effective  June  1,  1955.  Supersedes  all  Previous  Price  Lists 


Hatching  Dates 

Prices 

are  per  chick,  prepaid  shipment  or  delivery, 

Bobcock  Strain 

Babcock  Bessies 

1955 

Pullets 

Strain  Cross  Pullets 

WO 

WOO  or  more 

100 

1 000  or  n 

May  29  fo  Jurte  2 

38  4 

364 

Not  available  until 

June  6  to  Sepl.  29 

374 

3  54 

October 

Oct.  3  to  Nov.  28 

43  <f 

414 

43<f 

41  4 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  22 

454 

43  4 

454 

43  4 

Dec.  26  to  Dec.  29 

43  4 

414 

4^4 

414 

1956 

Jan.  2  to  Morch  29 

494 

47  4 

494 

474 

Straight  Run  Chicks 

(not  sexed)  half  the  price  of  pullets. 

Cockerels  54  each.  We  do  not  sell  started  chicks. 

Babcock  Bessies:  These  are  the  best  White  Leghorn  strain  cross  we  hove  developed  to  date. 
They  live  well,  come  into  a  large  egg  at  cn  early  age.  They  lay  just  as  well  as  our  pure 
Babcock  strain  for  9  or  10  months.  We  don’t  believe  they  wili  lay  as  well  for  15  months  as 
our  pure  Babcock  stroin. 


Dear  Babcock: 

Please  book  me  for -  Bobcock  Day-old  Chicks. 

— . ...Pure  Babcock  Strain  . Babcock  Bessies 

Approximate  date  wanted. . . 

□  Pullets  □  Straight  Run  □  Cockerels 


Deposit  of  24  per  chick  books  your  order.  Balance  due  ten  days  before  shipment. 

Amount  Enclosed  $ _  Baionce  Due  $ _ 

Please  ship  as  follows:  Q  Truck  Delivery*  Q  Parcel  Post  Q  Express  Q  Will  Call 

*  Larger  orders  can  be  delivered  by  truck. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  order  now,  you  can  still  use  this  coupon  to  ask  for  our  new  48-page 
cofalog.  Check  here  for  catalog  Q. 


Name - - - County 

P.O.  Address - - - -  Phone  No, 


Pie ase  mail  this  coupon  to 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM-  iMC.  Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Oat  of  New  Hampshire  again  comes  a  hatch  of  Hubbard  Farm  birds  —  this 
lime  Whites  —  to  win  the  recent  Massachusetts  broiler  test.  Reported  to 
be  non-cannibalisiic,  without  pinfeathers,  and  fine  in  finish,  the  new  strain 
of  white  birds  averaged  4.09  pounds  at  10  weeks  of  age. 

June  4,  1955 


Order  3X1  ow! 


Don’t  be  caught  without  a  good  flock  of 
laying  pullets  this  fall.  Tolman  White  Rocks 
make  steady  layers  of  large  eggs  —  good 
for  meat,  too. 


PULLET  CHICKS  ONLY  $22  PER  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more) 

Cockerels  and  str-run  chicks  also  available. 
Circular  Free  —  Write 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  fo t 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Mcsftern’s  ReltahEe  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERNS 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Box  12,  lATalpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1955  needs.  Ask  for  our 

Free  16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  early 
order  DISCOUNT  and  Management  Practices  of  36 
years  Breeding  Improvement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wh. 
ltncks.  White  -Crosses,  also  Bock-Red  or  the  Bed-Rock 
(Sex-link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay 
all  postage.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  MC  ALISTERV1LLE.  PA. 
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The  Secret  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
Expand-able  Arteries 

The  larger  part,  by  far,  of  the  great  lifestream  of 
goods  that  helps  keep  you  and  your  country  strong 
and  vigorous  flows  through  the  nation’s  vital  arteries 
of  transportation  —  the  railroads.  And  this  is  done  with 
unique  economy  in  manpower,  fuel,  and  other  materials. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these 
rail  arteries  is  their  inherent  ability  to  expand  their 
capacity  more  readily  and  with  greater  economy  than 
am’  other  form  of  transportation  —  particularly  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  The  secret  lies  in  putting  more 
tons  in  the  cars  and  more  cars  in  the  trains. 

But  if  the  nation  is  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  these 
advantages,  the  railroads  should  have  greater  freedom 
to  adjust  their  rates  and  services  promptly  —  greater 
freedom  to  compete  with  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mssociation  of  Mmerlcan  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  is  July  24-30.  “Your  Safety  is  in  Your  Hands.” 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Could  you  please  send  me  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  National 
Puzzle  Contest?  Is  this  contest  on 
the  level?  Would  like  to  hear  from 
you  soon.  e.  l.  b. 

New  York 

The  circular  is  signed  by  The 
American  Church  Union,  advertising 
The  National  Puzzle  Contest,  “for  a 
worthy  cause.”  This  is  another  rebus- 
type  puzzle  that  seems  very  easy  in 
the  beginning,  and  becomes  very 
hard  later  on.  To  win,  the  contestant 
is  asked  to  buy  books,  and  he  may 
spend  something  more  than  $100. 
There  is  no  evidence  yet  to  show 
that  the  charity  will  receive  very 
much  of  this  money.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  average  contestant  would  be 
able  to  win.  There  are  persistent  and 
alert  people  who  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  answer  these  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  and  the  competition  is  keen.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  report  that 
the  Unicorn  Books,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Unicorn  Book  of  the  Year,  and 
Unicorn  Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
new  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Encyclopedia, 
have  just  announced  the  winners  in 
separate  puzzle  contests  sponsored 
by  them.  These  contests  ran  three 
years.  There  were  a  number  of  tie¬ 
breakers  that  extended  the  puzzle 
contest  beyond  what  we  considered 
reasonable.  If  one  is  patient  and  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  necessary  time  and 
money  in  a  contest  they  may  win, 
but  we  have  never  felt  buying  books, 
or  something  else,  had  a  part 
in  a  contest.  Nevertheless,  the  win¬ 
ners  have  great  satisfaction.  The 
highest  prize  was  $375,000,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  tax  on  it  will  be 
roughly  $60,000. 

I  hope  you  can  help  me  in  some 
way  with  this  problem.  In  1948  I 
had  my  house  insulated  with  a  new 
siding  material.  The  contractor’s 
salesman  gave  me  a  written  contract 
when  the  job  was  done  in  which  it 
says  that  the  job  is  to  be  guaranteed 
for  a  period  of  20  years.  It  cost  me 
$972.  It  started  to  peel  and  fall  off 
before  I  completed  paying  for  it.  The 
bank  advised  me  to  consult  the  con¬ 
tractor,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
for  me.  I  would  appreciate  any  ad¬ 
vice  or  help  you  can  give  me. 

New  York  J.  w. 

We  have  had  many  similar  com¬ 
plaints  within  the  last  two  years.  In 
this  case,  the  manufacturer  admits 
that  similar  problems  plague  all 
manufacturers  of  this  type  of  siding 
and  roofing.  He  stated  that  “a  chain 
is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link”  and 
when  material  is  applied  properly, 
according  to  specifications  drawn  up 
by  the  Insulated  Siding  Association, 
it  should  serve  its  purpose  for  many 
years.  We  understand  that  manufact¬ 
urers  do  not  issue  guarantees  on 
some  types  of  asbestos  siding.  Since 
they  sell  to  the  dealer  through  a  dis¬ 
tributor  they  have  no  control  over 
how7  the  material  is  applied.  This 
guarantee  was  handwritten,  signed 
by  the  salesman,  but  did  not  specify 
who  really  issued  it  and  was  behind 
the  guarantee. 

About  30  years  ago  my  father-in- 
law  bought  1,000  shares  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  Miami  Avacado  and 
Citrus  Growers,  Inc.  of  Miami, 
Florida.  He  bought  this  stock  from 
a  man  in  Maine  but  he  never  got  one 
cent  out  of  it.  Some  time  ago  I 
heard  that  they  were  paying  all 
shareholders.  Can  you  find  out  about 
it  for  me?  f.  e.  H. 

Connecticut 


•  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIMES 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people.  B 
e  Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com-  Q 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write  0 
0  Circulation  Manager,  0 

$  THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  O 


The  Miami  Avocada  and  Citrus 
Growers,  Inc.,  went  bankrupt  and  its 
Florida  charter  was  forfeited  in  1937. 
Possibly  some  firm  with  a  similar 
name  may  be  paying  shareholders, 
but  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
benefit  from  the  old  concern  or  its 
stock. 


who  depend  on 

horse  power... depend  on 


ABSORBINE 

9  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can't  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there's  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  forlarge  bottle  atall  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 

Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  crlove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN  A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Entirely 


different 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Order  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 


FARMWAY 

BARN  CLEANER 


lO  YEAR  GUARANTEE  DIM  CRAIN 


YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SURE 
OF  INSTALLA¬ 
TION  BY  FALL 
IF  YOU  ACT 
NOW. 

A  FARMWAY 
pitless  BARN 
CLEANER  fits 
any  barn!  Start 
saving  your 
money  7  saving 
labor  immedi¬ 
ately.  It's  the 
chain  that 
makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  on  a 
Farmway  — 
w  o  n’t  break, 
w  o  n’t  wear 
out.  It’s  guar¬ 
anteed! 


Y/rite  today  for  full  details 

I  Distributor  Representative: 

ARNOLD  G.  SULLIVAN 

II  R.  D.  X,  C-60,  POLAND,  NEW  YORK 

!  Please  send  information  on  Farmway  | 
Pitless  Barn  Cleaners.  •  | 

5  * 

8  Name  . , 

a 

8  Address  .  • 

6 

I  Town .  State . ^8 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  nanu>  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue.. 

I  This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
:  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
i  tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


plants. 


HELP  WANTED 


Sutall!  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
“practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731. 

r? vp  New  York. _ . _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten- 
Wdants  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
vear  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week), 
fror  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ ‘ 

PARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Fxcellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MILKERS  Wanted.  Dry  hand  milkers.  Must 
be  sober.  Good  wages,  good  conditions. 
Single  and  married.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 

Farms  .Augusta,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  or  young  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 

Peters. _ Callicoon,  N.  V. _ 

KENNELMAN  needed  by  well  known  national 
philanthropy.  Settled,  mature  family  man 
with  farm  animal  background  desired  but  dog 
experience  not  essential.  Two  bedroom 
apartment  and  utilities  provided.  Highest 
character  references  required.  BOX  6004, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ , 

HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay, 
modern  house  and  farm  produced  offered, 
rrvstal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 

Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737, _ _ 

COUPLE  for  housework  and  cooking.  Small 
family.  Write  qualifications,  age  and  present 
employment.  Alford  Freedman,  34  Rosemont 

St,  Albany.  N.  Y.  - _ 

FOUR  Effs  representatives  receive  personal 
attention  from  executives  of  long,  practical 
experience.  If  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate, 
are  of  top  ethics  and  industry,  live  in  New 
York  State  or  New  England,  are  financially 
and  temperamentally  prepared  to  endure  the 
difficult  learning  period,  write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions  Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs  Realty 
Agency,  Inc.,  Box  264-RNY.  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire.  _ 

RELIABLE  single  person  to  live  with  quiet 
gentleman  on  dairy  farm,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty  farmer  and  domestic  helper  preferred. 

BOX  6110,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Boy  14  or  15,  summer  vacation; 

small  farm,  light  chores,  room  and  board. 
Arthur  White,  Arkville,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  experienced  with  all 

modern  farm  machinery.  Good  cow  man, 
skilled  milking  machine  operator.  House  with 
modern  conveniences.  $200  a  month.  Walter 

Behrman,  R.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Neat,  reliable  woman,  pre¬ 
ferably  unattached,  for  position  of  house¬ 
keeper  for  a  suburban  Rochester  family.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters  provided  on  premises.  Vacation 
and  excellent  salary.  Replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Write  BOX  6116,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

giving  age  and  background. _ 

WANTED:  Pensioner,  interested  in  making 
extra  money  as  part  time  handy  man,  all 
year  living.  BOX  6101,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED :  Caretaker-gardener,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced,  care  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Salary  $200  per  month  with  five  room  house 
unfurnished,  also  mik,  vegetables  and  heating 
fuel.  BOX  6102,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Willing  helper,  man  around  60; 

good  habits,  permanent  home.  Conner, 

Madison,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED;  Home  economics  graduate  with 
farm-home  background  to  do  experimental 
cookie  baking  on  kitchen-scale  equipment.  If 
you  can  bake  good  homemade  cookies,  write 
us  about  your  family  background,  education 
and  recent  work.  Commercial  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Vicinity  New  York  City.  BOX 

6104,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  raised  woman:  One  who  appreciates 
country  living.  Age  25  to  45.  Good  wages. 
Hospitalization  insurance  provided.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  cooking  and  general  housework  in 
modern  home.  Automatic  dishwasher  and 
other  time-saving  appliances.  Excellent  living 
quarters  and  private  bath.  Seven  in  family, 
children  in  school.  Location  Somerset  County, 
New  Jersey.  Write,  stating  when  available  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  6128,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN,  experience  not  necessary,  references 
essential,  work  as  chambermaid  resort  hotel, 
salary,  room  and  board.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt. 

Freedom,  New  Jersey. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  or  attendants  for  mild 
mental  patients,  good  working  conditions. 
Live  in  o  rout.  $135  month,  plus  maintenance. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
WEstmore  9-4420. _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted:  Must  be  good  ma¬ 
chine  milker  and  good  cow  man.  Good  six 
room  house  and  usual  privileges.  Light,  heat, 
electric  range  for  cooking.  BOX  6120,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  desirable,  good  salary,  main¬ 
tenance,  paid  vacation,  permanent.  Write 
William  M.  Keil,  Supt,,  Luzerne  County  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Tele- 
phone:  Parkview  3-2751,  via.  Hazleton,  Pa. 
UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  couple  to  take 
charge  of  estate  on  North  Shore,  Long 
Island.  Widower  with  grown  son.  Integrity, 
honesty  ad  references  required.  Permanent 
position  with  security  and  ideal  surroundings. 
Personal  interview.  Will  explain  much  more 
for  right  couple.  BOX  6129,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PERMANENT  position  for  single,  sober  man. 

Help  with  cattle  or  chickens.  Live  in.  Good 
salary,  vacation.  George  Parks,  East  River 
Road  Cortland,  New  York. 


PERMANENT  job  for  working  manager.  N.  J. 

farm  estate,  40  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  outside  work.  No  milk- 
1WL  Rome  stock.  Own  new  3-room  apartment.. 
Wile  to  assist  part  time  main  house.  Refer¬ 
ences  essential.  Write  full  details.  Gruber, 
id  aide] ,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Man  for  farm  work.  Henry 

_bchweng,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y.  _ 

Ki  -TNELMAN  or  woman,  experienced  clipper, 
breeder,  animal  hospital;  permanent;  good 
Pay.  New  York  State.  BOX  6122,  Rural  New 

Yorker. 

F1:»E  room  cottage  available,  Kent,  Conn. 

Modern  conveniences.  Woman  assist  house- 
wonr;  cook  one  meal  daily;  family  of  two 
adjoining  house.  About  five  hours  work,  six 
Yorker  aS°nab^e  salary-  BOX  6123,  Rural  New 

c9'JpLE  Wanted:  General  in  and  outdoor 
nandyman  and  driving.  Wife  cooking  and 
general  housework.  Good  wages.  References. 
Reply  BOX  6124,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

C®upLE:  Man  to  drive  truck  and  miscellane- 
ous  work;  woman  to  help  candle  eggs. 
nvi‘ar,y  with  3-nom  apartment.  $300  monthly. 
Charles  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jericho 
Hicksville,  L.  I.  Cold  Spring  har- 

U1 z-8616- 


June  4,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
YOUNG  widow  with  two  small  children.  Ex¬ 
perienced  cook-housekeeper.  Modern  home 
in  city  preferred.  BOX  6005,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  care  convalescent;  experi¬ 
enced,  middleaged  woman.  BOX  6012,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager;  Landscape  architect;  develop 
profitable  nursery.  BOX  6114,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  for  adult  by 
middleaged  lady;  good  plain  cook;  neat,  re¬ 
liable;  references.  BOX  6115,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MATURE,  active,  refined  couple  offers  ser¬ 
vices  as  cook,  some  gardening,  companion 
to  semi-invalid,  BOX  6111,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MAN:  44,  white,  would  like  job  as  caretaker 
or  handyman  on  estate.  Has  farm  back¬ 
ground.  Does  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco.  No 

driving.  BOX  6112,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Plain,  wishes  position,  handyman, 

chauffeur.  State  full  particulars,  references. 
P.  O.  BOX  366,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ 
COUPLE  desire  work  on  estate  year  around. 

Honest,  sober.  BOX  6117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RELIABLE  woman  wishes  housekeeper’s 
position.  No  liquor.  BOX  6118,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  for 
large  operation,  or  farm  on  shares.  Best  of 
references,  fully  experienced  in  dairy  and 
field  work.  John  Raymond  Ingalls,  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN:  Companion  to  lady.  In  Suffolk 
County,  or  Monroe  County,  New  York. 
BOX  6105,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER  with  daughter  15,  experi¬ 
enced.  BOX  6121,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MOTHER,  former  teacher,  will  care  for  child 
in  country  home.  Oneida  County.  Usual  rate. 
BOX  6125,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  30,  experienced,  heating,  elec¬ 
tricity,  mechanic;  desires  job  in  country 
with  future.  BOX  6126,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

190  ACRE  outstanding  bare  farm,  on  main 
highway,  one  mile  from  busy  village,  only 
seven  miles  from  Syracuse,  attractive  12-room, 
2-family  house,  large  dairy  barn,  other  out¬ 
buildings  all  in  A-l  condition,  30%  down, 
terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  Several  good  grocery  stores,  village 
general  stores,  gas  stations  and  a  paint 
and  wallpaper  store.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  7-2327. _ 

88  ACRE  bare  farm,  Broome  Co..  N.  Y.,  9- 
room  house,  17  stanchion  dairy  barn,  $5,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

7- 2327. _ _ _ 

200  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 

good  8-room  house,  bath,  23  head  stock, 
tractor  and  all  equipment;  $17,500,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, _ 

SEVEN  rooms,  bath,  attached  garage,  pond, 
16  acres  on  Route  20;  $6,750.  Eric  Mawby, 

R.  1,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. _ 

HOUSE:  Two  apartments,  barn,  chicken  coop, 
four  acres,  fence.  Small  village  on  Route 
28  between  Cooperstown  and  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Rose  Lachat,  Schuyler,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

272  ACRE  dairy  farm,  large  modern  house, 

barn,  other  buildings,  187  road,  three  miles 
to  great  business  center,  100  acres  tillable, 
rest  pasture,  timber;  30  head  Holsteins; 
modern  machines;  priced  to  sell.  Henry 
Bluhm,  R-  2,  Towanda,  Pa. _ _ 

EXTRAORDINARY  buy,  near  Albany,  Troy, 
Pittsfield,  175  acres,  18  rooms  furnished, 
steam  by  oil.  High  location,  wonderful  view, 
excellent  water  system,  near  schools,  stores, 
churches.  Suitable  boarders,  hunting  lodge, 
boys  camp.  Poultry  house  with  all  equipment 
for  12,000  birds.  Sickness  forces  me  selling 
everything,  only  $16,500,  terms.  Owner 
Savastano,  Chatham,  New  York. _ 

NO.  1208:  Practical  dairy  farm,  three  miles 
village;  155  acres,  good  barn,  drive-thru 
stable,  26  stanchions/,  drinking  buckets,  box 
stalls;  silo;  milk  house,  electric  cooler.  An¬ 
other  barn  and  garage.  Dwelling,  10  rooms, 
bath,  oil  burning  furnace,  forced  circulation; 
$9,500.  No.  1078:  A  most  desirable  one-man 
dairy  and/or  cash  crop  farm.  80  acres.  Ex¬ 
cellent  area,  state  highway,  three  miles  vil¬ 
lage.  40  acres  level  tractor  tillage.  Nearly  new 
modern  barn,  27  ties,  drinking  buckets.  Milk 
house  with  electric  cooler  and  water  heater. 
Silo.  Tool  shed,  storage  barn  and  garage, 
granary.  Attractive  house,  10  rooms,  bath, 
furnace.  20  cows,  tractor,  tools,  quantity  hay. 
All  for  $25,000.  No.  1135:  Poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  valley  location  on  macadam  road,  one 
mile  thriving  village.  Three  acres.  Good  poul¬ 
try  houses  fully  equippel  for  2,000  birds.  Barn, 
range  houses.  New  brooding  equipment.  At¬ 
tractive  dwelling,  10  rooms,  two  baths, 

furnace,  newly  redecorated.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  $13,200.  Many  other  farms,  country 
homes,  cottages.  Free  brochure.  Seth  Wheat, 
Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  66-page  catalog.  Hundreds  of  listings. 
New  York  to  Maine.  Cheap  or  choice,  every 
description  is  as  accurate  as  we  can  make  it. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage  or  abandoned  farm. 

Cheap.  Cash  waiting.  BOX  6108,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

8- ROOM  house,  barns  and  200  acres  near 
Cooperstown  on  new  road.  Central  heat, 

lights,  water,  fireplace,  two  large  brooks, 
beautiful  view  of  Cherry  Valley.  Thousands 
of  trees  in  plantation  planting.  All  new  roof¬ 
ing.  Price  $8,500.  Will  rent  with  option.  Frank 
Filor,  Garnerville,  New  York. _ 

FARM  land,  orange  grove,  store,  service  sta¬ 
tion,  out  houses,  dwellings,  all  $30,000.  Sam 

Minton,  R.  1,  Hawthorn,  Florida. _ 

79  ACRES,  7-room  house,  bathroom,  drilled 
well,  new  barn,  new  machinery,  hard  road; 
near  Schenectady -Albany.  Terms.  For  de- 
tails  N-  Stone,  R.  D.  1,  Delanson,  N.  Y, _ 

175-ACRE  high  grade  village  dairy  farm,  at¬ 
tractive  9-room  home,  1%  baths,  furnace, 
large  modern  dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  all 
in  A-l  condition,  70  head  stock,  two  tractors, 
complete  line  farm  machinery,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Tompkins  County  in  Finger  Lakes 
region,  write  or  phone  for  details,  Werts  Real 

Estates  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  200-acre  modern  dairy,  large 
colonial  house,  hay  and  low  barns.  Town 
water.  Located  on  state  road.  Place  two  miles 
from  harbor  and  beaches,  six  miles  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Naval  base.  Emmons 

Moulton,  York,  Maine. _ 

MUST  sell  completely  furnished  home  includ¬ 
ing  shop  and  garden  tools,  6-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  barn,  chicken  coop, 
87  acres.  Fields,  woods  and  large  brook,  in 
Cat  skill  Mts.  Price  $9,500.  Fox,  1075  Fenwood 
Drive,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y.  Phone:  CU  5-6154. 


TWO  Bay  gas  station,  gift  shop,  coffee  bar, 
going  business.  Buildings,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  main  route.  Consider  property  in  ex¬ 
change.  Reason  selling',  other  interest.  BOX 
6113.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


148-ACRE  dairy  farm,  two  homes,  near 
Sherburne,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 
$10,500  for  fast  sale.  Terms.  7207  Woodlawn, 
Seattle  5,  Washington. _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farms,  boarding  and 
rooming  houses,  hotels,  motels,  bungalow 
colonies,  lake  properties,  country  homes,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  camps,  all  kinds  businesses: 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Ulster  Counties.  Free  list. 
Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway,  Monticello, 
New  York. _ 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York. _ _ 

COUNTRY  Home:  Eight  rooms,  five  bedrooms, 
5(2  ft.  kitchen  fireplace,  basement,  two 
garages,  all  conveniences,  100x200  ft.  corner 
No.  519,  low  taxes.  Elementary,  High  busses. 
Swimming,  sports  nearby.  $10,500.  Abrams, 
Route  1,  Milford,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  7-room  village  home,  central  heat, 
electricity,  bath,  convenient  to  church, 
school  and  shopping.  $7,500.  Harold  S.  Lawyer, 
Norton  Hill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Greenville  5-4401, 

UP  State  central  New  York:  Modern  6-room 
home,  bath  and  garage,  $7,300;  $4,000  cash. 
Owner  BOX  6109,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

260  ACRE  dairy  farm,  located  on  river,  A-l 
9-room  house,  52  cow  barn.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition,  $60,000.  Emily  Vail,  Realtor,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  alfalfa  dairy  farm  near 
Allentown,  Pa.  Reply  in  writing  to  Fred  P. 

Fisher,  Quakertown,  Pa. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  River  edge  property,  approximately 
14  acres.  Consisting  of  7-room  house.  All  im¬ 
provements  also  large  building,  formerly  feed 
mill,  suitable  for  factory  or  poultry.  Water 
rights,  suitable  for  development.  Near 

Hackettstown,  New  Jersey.  Will  divide.  Con¬ 
tact  Arthur  Danks,  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  Garden  5-5503. _ 

WANTED:  Productive  Maine  dairy  farm,  good 
builidngs:  realistically  priced,  terms.  Donald 
Metcalf,  Clinton,  New  York. _ 

320-ACRE  dairy  farm  with  45  head  of  cattle 
and  aU  equipment  on  good  road.  Reason  to 
sell  is  old  age.  Karl  Dehmel,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  country  home  newly  built,  four  acres 
of  land,  good  place  for  poultry.  Write  for 
information.  Price  $2,000.  BOX  6106,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

LAKE  GEORGE:  Beautiful  show  place, 
equipped,  landscaped,  cottages,  acreage,  ex¬ 
tensive  shoreline,  top  condition,  secluded. 
Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  for 
Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Service  station,  eight  acres  land, 

gift  shop,  cabins,  living  quarters.  Located 
on  heavily  traveled  highway  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  real  bargain  at  $23,000  plus  stock. 
BOX  6107,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Furnished  cottage  near  Sacandage 
reservoir,  two  extra  lots.  Ida  Eadie, 
DeLancey,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bungalow,  13  acres  level  land; 
reasonable,  Mr.  M.  H.  Smith,  R.  D.  1,  Wall- 

kill,  N.  Y. _ 

150  ACRES:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
100  acres  of  good  level-gently  rolling  tractor 
land,  lots  watered  pasture,  woods-timber. 
Large  cement  basement  barn,  silo,  granery, 
tool  buildings,  other  buildings.  Good  9-room 
house,  bath,  drilled  well,  electriicty,  etc.  16 
good  Holstein  cows,  tractor,  hay  baler,  all 
kinds  other  modern  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  Owner  must  sacrifice  all  for 
$12,000,  half  cash,  easy  payments.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone: 
695. _ 

SELLING  seven  rooms,  modern  conveniences; 

four  acres,  near  water  front.  Stanley 
Killman,  Marion,  Maryland. _ 

LARGE  motel  nearing  completion.  Sell  or 
accept  good  farm  property  as  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Might  accept  sound  first  mortgage.  Bal¬ 
ance  farm  income.  Owner,.  Wayne  Turner, 
Lafayette,  New  York. _ 

MARYLAND -Virginia  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

dairy  farm,  modernized  stone  house,  milk¬ 
ing  parlor,  40  cow  loafing  barn,  cold  wall 
tank;  193  acres,  35  alfalfa.  $55,000,  terms. 
Fleet  James,  Agent,  Purcellville,  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  Small  retirement  farm  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  BOX  6127,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


Use  This  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  All-Steel  Self-Unload¬ 
ing  Platform  and  Order  Cobey  Accessories 
to  Best  Suit  Your  Farm  Operation. 

Platform  is  Complete  with:  Steel  Floor  --  4- 
Chain  Conveyor  Unloader  --  Oil-Bath  Gear 
Box  -  Complete  PTO  Shafting. 


MOUNTS  ON  ANY  WAGON  GEAR 


Plus  Freight  and  Handling  from 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BUY  THE  COBEY  SELF-UNLOADING 
WAGON  FACTORY  BUILT  TO  FARM 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


Complete  with  Axles  and  Wheels,  also  avail¬ 
able  . . .  Grain  Sides,  Forage  Sides,  Bows, 
Ensilage  Tailgate,  or  Grain  Tight  Tailgate. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 


H  CORPORATION 
GALION,  OHIO 

Send  me  details  and  low  price  on  your  self¬ 
unloading  forage  wagon. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


HOUSE  wanted,  with  few  acres  of  ground. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Green,  718  Main  St.,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey. 


City. 


State. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  pounds  $1.75;  10 

pound  pails  $3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5’s  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60  pound 
cans  liquid  $9.00  here.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


PURE  country  Sorghum,  delicious  canned 
chicken,  other  foods.  Quilts,  quilting,  sewing 
done,  aprons.  Children’s  pinafores,  smocked 
dresses.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio.  _ 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 

mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  To  board  elderly  person  on  farm. 
Best  of  care  and  privileges.  $60  per  month. 

Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  surroundings,  home  cooking  and 
baking;  laundry;  pensioners.  Near  churches. 

$20  a  week.  References.  BOX  43,  Elizaville, 

New  York. _ 

MATURE  woman  wants  room,  board  in  quiet 
country  private  home  for  Summer.  BOX 

6119,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Gentlemen,  retired, 
pensioners.  Private  home,  Otsego  County, 

New  York.  BOX  6100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00;  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. _ _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D. 

1,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ 

ONE  Farquhar  cider  press  complete;  45-in. 

rake,  12-in  ram,  hydraulic  pump.  Hammer 
mill  grinder  with  supply  tanks,  all  new 
motors,  all  in  good  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Claud  Lansill,  Wilson,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Traction  steam  engine.  J.  Shirk 
Martin,  Bareville  1,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Marcellus  68.1011. 


WANTED:  Used  portable  well  driller,  state 
condition,  price,  capacity.  Kraus,  143  Bay 
32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  14,  N.  Y. 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
Larger  doors 
New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


BRAND  NEWI 

Exclusive  Features  Make 


SILO  YOUR  BEST 
i  I NVESTMENT 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-6 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
showing  new  exclusive  features. 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 

Easy  Terms  Available 
©  ©  ®  • 


CVTRA  MflUCV  In  sparctime,  sharpening  farm 
CA  I  lin  InUnC  I  discs.  $20  to  $25  daily  profits. 
No  dismantling — no  moving.  Simple  portable  machine 
sharpens  whole  disc  right  on  farm.  Free  plan  explains 
this  needed  service.  B.  H.  FOLEY,  COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS,  MINNESOTA 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 
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harvested  twice  as  fast  as  his  neighbor 

Here's  what  owners  told  us 


about 


TV 1 


Minneapolis-Molike 


MODERN  MACHINERY 


88  Harvester  capacity 


"a/Am,  tv/YOOM. .  MkJOOM. 
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BUY  THE  BIG-CAPACITY  MM  88  HARVESTOR 


LOOK  FOR  THESE  ON  THE  IV11V1  "88” 


V-4  ENGINE  WITH  X\%  MORE  POWER 
OR  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY  PTO  DRIVE 


NEW  ROTARY  SCREEN 
ELIMINATES  ASR  STACK 


WHEEL  TREAD  ADJUSTABLE  / 
FOR  ROW  CROP  WORK 


TILLER  WHEEL  OR  UNI-MATIC 
POWER  FOR  HEADER  CONTROL 


3-CHAIN  RADDLE  FEEDER 
NO  CANVASES 


RETRACTABLE  FINGER 
AUGER  CONVEYOR 


20-BUSHEL  GRAIN  TANK  WITH 
HIGH-SPEED  AUGER  UNLOADER 

8-SPEED  CYLINDER 
300  TO  1400  RPM 


FRICTION  TYPE  SLIP  CLUTCH 
BETWEEN  DRIVE  AND 
THRESHING  MECHANISM 

OEAi£&S$ 

GET  THE  FIRST  HAND  FACTS!  ASK  YOUR  MM  DEALER  WHAT 
OWNERS  IN  YOUR  AREA  SAY  ABOUT  THE  "88"  HARVESTOR 


// %  /Kcrte- 

You  get  the  capacity  found  only  on  far  bigger  machines  when  you 
own  a  Minneapolis-Moline  88  Harvestof.  Here’s  why— 

Owners  report  that  this  MM  88  Harvestor  out-harvests  everything 
in  its  size.  Raddle  feed  is  one  big  reason.  Grain  never  hits  the  cylinder 
in  tangled  bunches  with  the  “88”.  The  spring-loaded,  boating  raddle 
takes  the  grain  as  it  grows  .  .  .  evens  out  heavy  stands  .  .  .  feeds  the 
cylinder  at  a  smooth,  steady  rate.  That  means  you  go  through  fields 
faster— get  better  threshing,  better  separation,  cover  far  more  acres 
in  a  day. 

But  that’s  not  all!  This  “88”  Harvestor  in  the  engine-driven  model 
packs  a  new  V-4  engine  for  an  1 1  per  cent  power  boost.  In  the  power 
take-off  model  you  get  a  new  heavy-duty  PTO  gear  box  and  friction- 
type  slip  clutch.  All  the  v/ay,  from  sickle  to  grain  tank,  you  get  dozens 
of  harvesting  advantages . . .  grain-saving,  money-making  features  only 
MM  could  give  you.  See  the  big-capacity  “88”  .  .  .  test  it  .  .  .  prove 
it!  You’ll  know  it’s  the  Harvestor  for  you! 

Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1  ,  MINNESOTA 
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“Oh,  the  Gallant  Fisher’s  Life!” 
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Watch  heads  turn  as  you  glide  proudly  down  the 
street  in  your  new  Chevrolet.  Hear  its  husky  hum 
of  power  out  on  the  highway.  It’s  no  wonder  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  stealing  the  thunder  from  the  high-priced 
cars!  Name  it,  and  Chevrolet  has  it: 

Power?  Plenty,  in  the  162-h.p.  "Turbo-Fire  V8” 
(180-h.p.  is  optional  at  extra  cost)  or  in  two  new 
"Blue-Flame”  6’s!  Plus  Powerglide,  Overdrive 
(extra-cost  options),  or  new  Synchro-Mesh  trans¬ 
mission.  A  choice  of  six  exciting  power-drive  com¬ 
binations!  .  .  .  Ride?  Let  a  demonstration  drive 


describe  real  handling  ease.  New  front  and  rear  sus¬ 
pension,  new  High-Level  ventilation,  tubeless  tires 
(at  no  extra  cost)  are  only  a  few  of  its  luxury- 
car  features.  .  .  .  Options?  The  works!  Power 
Steering,  Power  Brakes,  Automatic  window  and  seat 
controls  on  Bel  Air  and  "Two-Ten”  models,  even  Air 
Conditioning  on  V8  models.  .  .  .  Styling?  Fresh 
and  functional,  free  from  that  "overdone”  look! 

Call  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  the  wonderful  details 
and  a  demonstration  drive.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


The  motoramic  Chevrolet 


STEALING 
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THUNDER  FROM 


THE 


HIGH-PRICED  CARS! 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


It’s  More  Fun  Fishing 

— with  a  Youngster 


By  HAL  von  LINDEN 


“You  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue 
of  humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit 
and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending 
upon  it.” 

HIS  timeless  tidbit  from  The 
Compleat  Angler  is  as  fitting 
today  as  it  was  in  1653  when 
written  by  Izaak  Walton,  re¬ 
vered  father  of  all  fishermen. 
And  calmness  of  spirit  is  as 
sought  after  now  as  it  ever 
was.  There  are  few  finer  or  more  satisfying 
ways  to  achieve  it  than  to  take  a  lad  fishing. 

Among  the  treasured  heritages  of  the  North¬ 
east  are  the  public  waters  of  lake  and  stream 
so  abounding  that  few  are  the  country  folk 
without  access  to  fishing  water.  It  may  be  a 
local  stream  slipping  through  the  loam  lands 
of  lifelong  neighbors  and  yielding  its  suckers, 
bluegills  and  bass.  Or  famed  trout  waters  of 
mountain  streams  or  the  game  fish  water  of 
countless  lakes  linking  across  the  State  and  deep 
in  the  slumbering  reaches  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Here  a  man  may  watch  a  lad  drop  his  first 
worm  beneath  a  dancing  bobber  or  show  him 
the  wrist -flick  that  whips  a  gaudy  plug  towards 
the  haunt  of  a  black  bass. 

A  countryman  may  protest,  in  near  truth¬ 
fulness,  that  he  has  no  time  to  fool  away  fish¬ 
ing.  But,  if  he  can  look  an  eager  youngster 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  not  find  hours  here 
and  there,  he  has  not  looked  deeply  enough 
within  himself  to  search  out  the  full  truth.  If 
cornered,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  name  a  better 
way  of  living  a  few,  carefree  hours  than  along 
the  water  with  a  boy  who  will  cherish  not  only 
the  hours  but  the  man  who  spends  them  with 
him.  For  any  boy  can  recall  minute  details  of 
a  fishing  trip  long  after  you  have  forgotten 
what  it  was  that  you  felt  you  might  better 
have  been  doing  that  day. 

One  afternoon  late  last  Winter  I  sat  with 
two  boys  in  the  tool-cluttered  shop  of  an 
elder  craftsman  whose  lengthening  life  has 
been  balanced  between  devotion  to  duty  and 
love  of  fishing.  Mellow  sunlight  warmed  the 
panes  which  were  attacked  now  and  again  by 
the  wind  seemingly  irritated  by  the  dominance 
within  of  the  old  chunk  stove. 

As  I  gently  fingered  a  Tonkin  fly  rod,  rich 
in  patina  from  nearly  half  a  century  of  skilled 
use,  the  oldster  nodded  towards  the  boys: 
"Soon  be  Spring  and  time  to  take  them  fishing 
again.”  Looking  across  the  valley  and  its 
curved  glint  of  creek  waters,  he  went  on  from 
a  niche  some  60  years  back  in  his  memory: 

“At  their  age  I  was  on  a  hill  farm.  Work  was 
harder  then  for  lack  of  power  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  it  drives.  A  family  used  its  hands  and 
backs  to  drudge  out  an  existence.  My  father, 
sheer  rawhide,  lived  to  work.  At  times  I  felt 
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he  lived  a  little  too  ardently.  Except  for  one 
Fourth  of  July,  holidays  were  just  as  good  for 
work  as  any  other  day. 

“Of  all  the  Fourths,  I  remember  only  one. 
There  was  hay  in  the  windrow,  weeds  in  the 
corn  and  all  the  other  tasks  of  living  by  the 
soil.  For  no  reason  I  ever  knew  he  offered  to 
go  fishing  with  us. 

“Pappy  was  a  hunting  man,  though  he  al¬ 
ways  felt  guilty  about  taking  the  time,  so  he 
said.  With  a  sandwich  in  his  hunting  bag  and 
his  old  hammer  gun  he’d  range  the  hills  from 
the  dawn  frost  to  sharpening  dusk.  Those 
were  days  when  a  partridge  rocketed  from  the 
vines  in  every  corner  and  squirrel  scolded  if 
you  didn’t  chase  ’em  a  few  times  around  a 
gnarled  old  hickory. 

“For  fishing  he  had  little  patience.  Got  mad 
once  and  threw  his  whole  outfit  in  the  creek. 
Never  went  again,  not  until  this  Fourth.  We 
dallied  under  a  willow  on  Dead  Creek  for  sun- 
fish  and  bullheads,  then  cut  across  to  the  big 
creek  around  Big  Orm  and  fished  the  deep 
holes  below  Flat  Rock.  Doubling  back  we  fol¬ 
lowed  Fox  Creek  to  the  south  and  the  deep 
place  at  the  car  bridge. 

“The  bridge,  the  railroad,  pappy  and  all  the 
other  Fourths  are  long  over  the  horizon. 
That’s  the  only  one  I  remember.  Down 
through  a  lifetime  with  him,  that’s  the  memory 
I’m  fondest  of.” 

Shadows  lengthened  on  the  workbench  for 
the  sun  was  lower  and  far  to  the  south  on 
the  purpling  mountain,  sure  sign  of  deep 
Winter  in  the  hills.  Disturbed  sparks  took  off 
in  brief  uncertainty  as  the  elder  one  threw 
a  chunk  on  the  fire. 

“Come  around  whenever  you’ve  a  mind  to; 
you’ll  find  the  tools  here  if  you  need  them. 
The  door  will  be  unlocked.  Don’t  look  for  me; 
I’ll  be  north  on  the  Fulton  Chain.  It’s  those 
Adirondack  lakes  and  the  hankering  to  cast 
a  spoon  there  that  keeps  a  man  alive  through 
the  Winter.  Sometime  when  the  weather  levels, 
I  d  like  to  take  those  boys  along.  Fishing  with 
kids  renews  my  faith.  The  way  of  grown  people 
since  the  war  has  been  discouraging  at  times. 
Maybe  that’s  because  we  lose  track  of  all  the 
fine  folks  because  the  miserableness  of  a  few 
is  played  up  too  much. 

( Continued  on  Page  400 ) 

The  youngster  shown  on  the  cover  page  with 
a  nice  string  of  small-mouth  bass  is  Pete,  the 
author’s  son.  The  fish  were  caught  on  live  bait 
in  Peck’s  Lake  in  New  York’s  Adirondacks.  The 
youthful  Izaak  Walton  used  a  glass  casting  rod 
with  a  spinning  reel  and  a  four-lb.  test  monofila¬ 
ment  nylon  line.  It  was  his  first  experience  at 
lake  fishing  from  a  boat. 
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There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre  invest¬ 
ment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field 
results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect 
(With  Aramite— the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
‘Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
^residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


•/^i  Naugatuck  Chemical 


KAVCATUCK 


Divlsi 


on  of  United  States  Rubber  Companq 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Excellent  supply  of  dormant  straw¬ 
berry  plants — perfect  for  planting  NOW! 

Choose  from  these  most  productive 
leading  variet'es. 

•  FAIRFAX  •  CATSKILL 

•  PREMIER  e  SPARKLE 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

"Unconditional  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied  at  any  time. 
Quality  No.  1  plants  guaranteed  to  thrive. 
Strong  roots  in  moisture-locked  package. 

PRICES 

100  Plants  $  4.00  500  Plants  $15  00 

250  Plants  $  8.00  1000  Plants  $25.00 

ALL  PRICES  POSTPAID 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
RUSH  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  R,  NEW  YORK 


-  GENUINE  TETRA  PETKUS  SEED  RYE  _ 

For  Sale.  The  New  Giant  Rye  that  outyields  ordin¬ 
ary  rye  two  to  one.  Recleaned  and  graded.  Write 
for  prices.  Grown  and  packed  by  — 

J.  S.  LOTT  &  SON,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold.  New  Jersey 

_ DeMvery  on  about  August  I,  1955 

- —  RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

Attractive  low  price.  (Repairs  for  all  Models). 

Full  information  on  request. 

RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  F.O  B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewt-lj 

TOMATO  . $1.90 

CABBAGE  . 

CAULIFLOWER 

BROCCOLI  . 

COLLAR D  . 

PEPPER  . 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT 
SWEET  POTATO  .. 

Cabbage:  10,000  or 

flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OK  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDEMEN  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS. 
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Tomato  (June  1) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


The  Garden  in  June 


1  HE  first  planting  of  all 
vegetables  should  be  com- 
|  pleted  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  over  the  northern 
regions.  Farther  south,  sec¬ 
ond  and  later  plantings  of 
bush  beans,  corn,  summer 
squash  and  cucumbers  will  extend 
the  season.  Carrots  and  beets  are 
difficult  to  germinate  in  warm 
weather  and  should  be  planted  only 
when  the  soil  is  moist  or  can  be 
watered.  Tomato  seeds  sown  directly 
in  the  field  in  June  will  ripen  a  late 
crop  in  September  and  October  that 
will  have  better  quality  than  early 
fruiting  plants. 

If  late  cabbage  and  celery  are 


Asgrow,  Inc. 

Spinach  is  ready  in  June.  This  is  a 
heavy  yield  of  the  American  variety. 


needed  for  setting  in  July,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  well  prepared 
seed  beds  from  four  to  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  Lima 
beans,  melons,  winter  squash,  sweet 
potatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plants 
grow  best  in  warm  weather  and  are 
usually  sown  in  June  when  the 
weather  first  turns  hot. 

Keep  the  blossoms  picked  off  new¬ 
ly  set  strawberries.  Cultivation 
should  be  shallow  for  strawberries, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  crowns 
with  soil.  As  soon  as  the  runners 
start,  place  them  in  the  row  until 
a  single  row  of  plants  from  four  to 
six  inches  apart  is  formed.  Later 
runners  from  these  newly  formed 
plants  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
row  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  cul¬ 
tivation. 

June  is  the  time  when  weeds  grow 
rapidly.  Frequent,  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion,  aiming  to  kill  weeds  before 
they  show  above  ground,  is  the  best 
rule.  As  soon  as  the  plants  cover  and 
shade  the  ground,  less  cultivation 
will  be  needed.  Close  planting  and  • 
heavy  fertilization  will  reduce  the 
need  for  cultivation.  Mulching  bare 


areas  with  grass  clippings,  partially 
decomposed  leaves  or  poultry  litter 
lessens  the  need  for  cultivation  and 
promotes  healthy  growth. 

Lawns  must  be  mowed  frequently 
in  periods  of  rapid  growth.  Leave 
the  clippings  to  return  valuable 
nutrients  and  organic  matter  to  the 
soils.  But  the  clippings  must  be 
short;  otherwise  they  leave  an  un¬ 
sightly  covering.  The  chemicals  used 
for  controlling  crab  grass  are  most 
effective  when  the  seedlings  first 
start.  When  the  soil  becomes  dry, 
blue  grass  and  other  lawn  grasses 
go  into  a  dormant  condition  permit¬ 
ting  crab  grass  and  weeds  to  take 
over.  A  program  of  regular  water¬ 
ing  with  light  fertilization  will  keep 
the  grass  green. 

Tomatoes  produce  about  the  same 
total  amount  of  fruit  whether  allow¬ 
ed  to  spread  over  the  ground  or  are 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  and  tied  to 
stakes  or  trellis.  By  keeping  the 
plants  off  the  ground,  the  early  yield 
is  usually  increased  and  the  fruit  is 
cleaner  and  easier  to  pick.  If  stakes 
are  used,  they  should  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set,  usually  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  to  four 
feet  wide.  Prune  the  plants  to  a 
single  stem  by  cutting  or  breaking 
out  the  side  shoots  that  start  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf.  Tie  the  plants  to 
the  stakes  about  every  five  inches 
with  a  soft  cord.  This  pruning  and 
tieing  must  be  done  about  every  five 
days  when  the  plants  are  growing 
most  rapidly.  Never  cut  off  any 
leaves  as  these  are  needed  to  manu¬ 
facture  food.  The  fruit  ripens  with 
the  best  color  and  is  freer  from 
cracks  when  well  shaded  by  healthy 
leaves.  Best  quality  is  obtained  by 
allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the 
plants  until  fully  colored.  Tomatoes 
have  a  tendency  to  overbear.  After 
the  lower  leaves  die,  the  late  set 
fruit  has  poor  color  and  flavor. 
Where  the  season  is  long  enough,  it 
is  best  to  make  a  second  planting 
in  June  for  a  late  crop  of  high 
quality  fruit. 

A  regular  program  of  dusting  or 
spraying  once  a  week  is  needed  to 
control  the  yellow  spotted  bean 
beetle  and  the  small  black  flea  beetle 
on  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  eggplants. 
Corn  borers,  squash  stem  borer, 
green  cabbage  worms  and  plant  lice 
are  usually  prevalent  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Rotenone  is  the  safest  ma¬ 
terial  to  use.  A  mixture  of  rotenone, 
malathion  and  methoxychlor  will 
kill  nearly  all  insects  and  is  safe  for 
all  plants  if  used  lightly.  -Never  ap¬ 
ply  insecticides  to  leafy  vegetables 
within  ten  days  of  harvest.  For 
mildew  and  leaf  spot  on  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruit,  captan  or  Ortho- 
cide  is  one  of  the  best  fungicides. 

D.  F.  Jones 


More  Good  Neighbors 

After  reading,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  the  story 
on  good  neighbors,  by  Lettie  and 
Gerald  Carson,  we’d  like  to  tell  you 
that  there  are  good  neighbors  in 
northeastern  Ohio,  too. 

After  a  howling  blizzard  all  day 
on  January  26,  1926,  our  house 

burned  that  night.  An  Amish  couple, 
going  home  from  a  wedding  on 
Route  62,  saw  the  flames  bursting 
through  the  roof.  They  returned  in¬ 
to  Wilmot  and  aroused  the  folks.  We 
are  located  half  a  mile  off  the  state 
road,  one  mile  out  of  Wilmot.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  night,  10  below  zero, 
and  the  only  way  one  could  get  here 
was  to  walk;  even  a  horse  couldn’t 
get  through  on  the  side  roads.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  many 
men  came  to  us.  Not  a  thing  could 
be  done  to  save  the  house  and  its 
contents,  but  they  did  save  our  out¬ 
buildings.  The  only  clothes  we  could 
salvage  for  our  two  sons,  John  and 
Joe,  were  the  pajamas  they  had  on, 
their  overcoats  and  gumboots.  In  the 
I  morning  a  neighbor  boy  came  to  see 


what  we  needed  most  (our  nearest 
neighbor  had  taken  us  in).  Soon  he 
was  back  with  a  complete  outfit  for 
John,  and  another  neighbor  brought 
an  outfit  for  Joe.  In  the  next  couple 
of  days  everything  we  needed  was 
heaped  upon  us,  plus  over  $300  in 
cash. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell 
all  the  nice  things  that  were  done 
for  us  in  our  time  of  need.  So  let’s 
merely  say,  “Ourv  neighbors  are  the 
best”,  just  like  the  Jack  Briscoes 
must  have  felt,  as  told  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carson. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Riffer 
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Fertilizing  Through  Irrigation 


3  ways  to  pick  the  best  mower 


Although  there  are  disadvantages 
to  applying  fertilizer  through  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  the  operation  can  be 
practical  on  many  farms.  Many  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  can  be  applied 
through  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 
It  means  doing  two  important  jobs 
at  one  time;  the  fertilizer  and  water 
can  both  be  put  on  in  one  application 
with  only  a  little  more  labor  re¬ 
quired  than  for  just  applying  water. 
The  placement  depth  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers  can  be  closely  controlled, 
too.  Nitrogen  moves  freely  in  the 
soil  and  will  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
water  is  allowed.  However,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  fertilizer  distribution  de¬ 
pends  on  the  uniformity  of  water 
distribution.  And  that  is  one  of  the 


Fertilizer  can  be  introduced  into 
most  irrigation  systems.  Here  is  a 
convenient  irrigation  pump  running 
off  the  tractor  power  take-off;  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  acre-inch  of  ivater  per  hour. 

real  problems  involved  in  applying 
fertilizer  through  a  sprinkler  system. 

•  There  are  other  problems  to  this 
method  of  fertilization.  Because  the 
fertilizer  must  be  soluble  in  water, 
many  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  plant 
food  cannot  be  used.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  to  make  localized  placement. 
For  example,  at  corn  planting  it  is 
impossible  to  band  fertilizer,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  keeps  fertilizer  from 
touching  the  seeds  but  which  makes 
plant  food  immediately  available  to 
young  seedlings.  Irrigation  fertiliza¬ 
tion  does,  however,  place  nutrients 
close  to  tiny  plants  within  reach  of 
the  roots. 

Another  disadvantage  of  applying 
fertilizer  through  irrigation  is  when 
phosphate  materials  are  used:  ap¬ 
plied  through  an  irrigation  system, 
phosphates  concentrate  near  the 
soil  surface  rather  than  in  the  plant 
root  zone  where  they  are  of  the  most 
value.  Phosphates  do  not  move  free¬ 
ly  through  the  soil;  a  farmer  cannot 
rely  on  their  being  carried  down  by 
irrigation  water. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  per  acre  depends  on  the 
particular  soil  involved,  on  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  being  applied,  and  on  the  crop 
itself.  The  county  agent  or  land- 
grant  college  can  well  advise  on  how 
much  actual  fertilizer  to  use  under 
specific  conditions.  Irrigation  will 
not,  of  course,  take  the  place  of 
fertilization;  and  fertilizer  will  not 


take  the  place  of  water.  The  two 
act  as  a  team,  each  making  the  other 
more  effective.  Adequate  quantities 
of  fertilizer  make  each  drop  of  water 
most  effective;  and  ample  water 
makes  each  pound  of  fertilizer  do  its 
best.  A  plant  which  develops  a 
strong  root  system  is  able  to  take  up 
water  from  a  larger  soil  area  than 
a  plant  with  a  small  root  system. 

Less  water  is  required  to  produce 
a  unit  of  crop  at  high  fertility  levels 
than  at  low  fertility  levels.  The  wise 
farmer  putting  in  an  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  takes  stock  of  both  fertility  and 
water. 

Success  of  an  irrigation  layout  de¬ 
pends  on  two  major  factors:  1 — the 
system  must  be  designed  to  fit  the 
farm,  and  2— it  must  be  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of 
original  design.  Both  of  these  factors 
— proper  design  and  proper  opera¬ 
tion — are  essential  to  success.  If  one 
is  neglected,  the  layout  cannot  be 
successful. 

The  recommended  irrigation-fertil¬ 
izing  procedure  involves  three  time 
intervals:  during  the  first  period, 
only  water  is  pumped  through  the 
system;  during  the  second  interval — 
which  should  not  normally  be  less 
that  one-half  hour — the  fertilizer- 
water  solution  is  injected  into  the 
system;  and  during  the  third  and 
final  interval,  just  plain  water  is 
again  pumped  through  the  pipes. 
Sufficient  water  should  be  applied 
during  the  last  interval  to  complete¬ 
ly  rinse  out  the  system  and  also  to 
remove  all  fertilizer  from  the  plant 
foliage. 

Not  more  than  five  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  applied  per  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  equation  can  be  used  for  fig¬ 
uring  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  put 
through  the  system:  Pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  inject  per  lateral  equals 
Length  of  lateral  times  Width  be¬ 
tween  successive  laterals  times  Rate 
of  fertilization  desired  per  acre,  all 
divided  by  43,560  (number  of  square 
feet  in  an  acre).  Symbolically,  the 
equation  can  be  expressed  as  P= 
LWR-^43,560.  Thus,  if  the  lateral 
is  300  feet  long,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  it  and  others  100  feet  and  the 
desired  rate  of  application  200 
pounds -per  acre,  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  apply  per  lateral  is  137 
pounds. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
common  ways  of  injecting  fertilizers 
into  a  sprinkler  system  is  by  the 
two-valve  system.  A  valve  and  hose 
are  set  up  on  the  discharge  side  of 
the  pump  to  a  55-gallon  drum  where 
the  water  and  fertilizer  are  mixed. 
A  second  valve  and  hose  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  suction  side  of  the 
pump  to  draw  the  mixture  into  the 
system.  The  rate  of  intake  is  ad¬ 
justed  by  means  of  the  valve  on  the 
suction  side  of  the  pump. 

Another  method  of  applying  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  water  at  the  same  time 
involves  the  use  of  a  Venturi  tube 
in  the  discharge  line.  This  method 
is  applicable  regardless  of  the  type 


This  is  one  of  the  common  home-made  methods  of  moving  fertilizer  into  the 
irrigation  system.  The  valve  and  hose  in  the  foreground  carry  water  under 
'pressure  into  the  55-gallon  drum  where  fertilizer  and  water  are  mixed.  Then 
the  ivater  with  fertilizer  is  re-introduced  on  the  suction  side  of  the  pump 

in  the  rear. 


YOURS  ARE  THE  EYES  of  experience.  You  can  see  that  New  Idea  Mowers  are  quick 
and  easy  on-and-off  .  .  important  when  you’re  racing;  the  weather.  The  heavy-duty 
tubular-steel  frame  catches  the  eye  immediately.  There’s  no  question  about  the 
rugged  sickle  bar  and  knife.  Note  that  it’s  easy  to  store.  See  the  quick-change, 
self-adjusting  pitman  straps.  But  why  tell  you  what  to  look  for?  You  know! 


BECAUSE  YOUR  EARS  are  trained  through  years  of  listening,  you’ll  appreciate  the 
sound  of  a  New  Idea  mower  —  honed  and  tuned  to  close  tolerances,  perfect  align¬ 
ment.  No  loose-sounding  clatter  on  a  New  Idea! 


MOST  NEW  SDEA  DEALERS  prefer  to  show  New  Idea  equipment  working  out  in  the  field, 
rather  than  in  a  showroom.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer  to  bring  the  mower  model  you 
want  to  your  farm  for  a  trial  (semi-mounted  or  full-trailing  —  with  or  without 
hydraulic  lift). 

Only  by  working  a  New  Idea  mower  can  you  satisfy  yourself  it  really  does  cut  clean 
on  sharp  turns  —  shears  easily  through  the  thickest  stands.  Test  New  Idea  Mowers 
these  three  ways  .  .  .  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 


DIVISION  fffl'CO  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Dept.  1  547,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Illustrated  literature: 

□  Semi-mounted  mower 

□  Full-trailing  mower 

□  High-wheel  side-rake  and  tedder 

□  Low-wheel  side-rake  and  tedder 


0  Twine  or  wire-tie  baler 

□  All-purpose  elevator 

0  “New  Ideas  for  Handling  Hay” 

□  I  am  a  student.  I  farm _ acres 


NAME - 

ADDRESS. 


June  18,  1955 
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NOW!  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 


THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 

WEEDONF  LV4 


(Im,  Ou^llmb  mifmct'Kmt... 


ScmMptmf.o,  hwmM 


Now  you  no  longer  need  look  around  for  “something 
just  as  good”  as  Weedone  LV4.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  no  substitutes — only  imitations.  Weedone  LV4 
goes  further  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds  and  increases 
yields.  You  cover  more  acreage  per  dollar,  and  you 
get  Weedone  LV4’s  proved  residual  action  for  pre¬ 
emergence.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one 
to  two  cultivations — the  early  and  most  costly  ones. 
Yes,  you  can  now  use  the  original,  genuine  brand-name  product  —  Weedone  LV4  — 
and  actually  save  money  doing  so. 


PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN 

Pul  it  on  after  pianting,  but  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the  ground,  and  it  will 
cure  your  biggest  headache — annual  grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds. 


POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  BROADLEAF  WEEDS 

Spfay  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  You  will  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds,  and  control 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others. 

LOW  VOLATILITY 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  original  formulation 
often  imitated,  never  duplicated.  Eliminate  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

FOR  ROADSIDES  AND  FENCE  ROWS 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing  power  on  weeds  like  cattail,  rayless 
goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf  weeds  on  road¬ 
sides.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as  willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 

Get  the  best  weed  killer  money  can  buy 


Clear  pastures  cf  bramble  and  brush  patches  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32  The  Original  Brush  Killer 
Pound  for  pound  it  is  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills 
over  100  woody  plants  .  .  .  blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  esters 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not 
poisonous  to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 
- - - - - -  - - - - - 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS! 

.Sealed 
BALL 

BEARINGS 


19"  Wide 
Trough 


Stone  Welding  &  Machine  Wks.  (Mfi\) 
Lake  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor:  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silos  are 

d esigned  for  1 00%  efficiency. 

' 

Get  the  fact's  about  Harder 
before  you  buy  anyisilo. 


EYTRA  M  HM  T  Y  *0  sparetime,  sharpening  farm 
Ln  ■  ’‘PS  discs.  $20  to  $25  daily  profits. 

No  dismantling — no  moving.  Simple  portable  machine 
sharpens  whole  disc  right  on  farm.  Free  p'an  explains 
this  needed  service.  E.  H.  FOLEY.  COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS,  MINNESOTA 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


of  pump  used.  The  Venturi  tube, 
connected  by  a  pipe  to  a  closed 
supply  tank,  forms  a  circuit  of  water 
flow  from  the  main  pipe  line  to  the 
Venturi  throat  (small  part  of  tube). 

Positive  displacement  pumps  are 
sometimes  used  to  inject  the  fertili¬ 
zer-water  mixtures  into  the  sprink¬ 
ler  system.  They  are  particularly 
applicable  when  the  system  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  deep-well  turbine  pump. 

Most  farmers  do  not  have  the 
technical  ability  to  design  a  prop¬ 
erly  engineered  system.  Farmers 
should  purchase  their  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  from  a  reputable  dealer  who 
can  furnish  engineering  assistance 
to  insure  proper  design  and  layout. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  system 
fit  the  individual  farm. 

Farmers  inexperienced  in  irriga¬ 
tion  often  do  not  realize  the  large 
quantities  of  water  needed  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  To  apply  10  inches  of  water  on 
a  10-acre  field  requires  the  water 
from  a  pond  an  acre  in  area  and  12 
to  15  feet  deep.  An  abundant  water 
supply  is  essential  for  successful 
operation  of  the  system.  The  water 
source  should  be  checked  by  an  au¬ 
thority  befoi’e  a  sprinkler  irrigation 


system  is  installed.  To  get  maximum 
returns  from  an  irrigation  invest¬ 
ment,  high  production  is  necessary. 
This  means  a  lot  more  than  just 
putting  water  on  when  the  soil  gets 
dry.  It  requires  high  fertilization, 
good  rotations  and  all-around  good 
cultural  practices.  It  also  needs  good 
management. 

In  the  eastern  States,  rights  to 
water,  lakes  and  streams  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  legal  concept  known 
as  the  riparian  doctrine.  Riparian 
owners  enjoy  the  right  to  have 
water  flow  by  their  land  undimin¬ 
ished  except  for  that  amount  which 
is  used  upstream  for  livestock  and 
domestic  purposes.  Farmers  up¬ 
stream  are  not  entitled  to  divert  or 
appropriate  this  water  for  irrigation. 
In  actual  practice,  the  riparian  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  modified  in  many 
States  to  permit  irrigation;  some 
States  permit  the  use  of  reasonable 
amounts  of  water  for  irrigation.  The 
situation  is  unsettled  in  other  States 
where  neither  laws  nor  the  courts 
have  indicated  exceptions  by  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  riparian  doctrine. 

Malcolm  H.  McVickar 


Foliage  Feeding  of  Plants 


Part  II 

Composition  of  Nutrient  Sprays 

Most  of  the  proprietary  nutrient 
sprays  on  the  market  contain,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  small  amounts  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  nutrients,  small  quantities  of 
trace  elements  in  order  to  play  strict¬ 
ly  safe  on  all  crops.  It  is  easy  to  get 
too  much  of  a  trace  element  and 
cause  severe  damage  to  some  crops, 
resulting  in  lawsuits  and  other 
difficulties.  For  this  reason,  the 
proprietary  trace  element  sprays 
may  work  quite  well  on  some  crops 
whereas  on  other  crops,  which  re¬ 
quire  larger  amounts  of  certain  ones 
such  as  the  cole  crops  (broccoli, 
turnips,  cauliflower)  for  boron,  the 
results  may  be  weak  or  negligible. 
There  have  been  instances,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  example,  whex’e  as  much 
as  50  to  70  pounds  of  borax  per  -acre 
per  year  are  needed  to  prevent  stem 
breakdown  in  broccoli.  Beets  and 
turnips  are  high  users  of  boron,  too. 
Where  such  deficiency  appears  in 
mid-growing  season  in  one  of  these 
crops,  the  application  of  borax  by 
spray  is  a  quick  way  of  correcting 
the  trouble. 

Manganese  can  be  supplied  to  most 
plants  very  readily  through  spray 
material;  it  is  relatively  safe  on  the 
foliage  and  is  also  compatible  with 
most  pesticides.  No  more  than  15  to 
20  pounds  of  manganese  sulfate 
should  be  applied  per  acre  per  year 
to  a  horticultural  crop.  The  usual 
foliar  rate  is  about  two  pounds  of 
the  manganese  sulfate  per  100  gal¬ 


lons  of  water.  On  apples  or  peaches, 
about  500  gallons  of  spray  material 
are  usually  applied  per  acre,  so  the 
required  amount  of  manganese  can 
be  applied  per  acre  in  one  spray. 

Zinc  and  copper  deficiencies  are 
detrimental  to  the  fruiting  and 
growth  rate  of  plants.  Since  such 
small  quantities  of  them  are  needed, 
they  can  be  corrected  by  foliar 
sprays.  These  two  nutrients  are 
quite  toxic  to  most  horticultural 
crops  and  must  be  applied  with  a 
safener  such  a  lime  or  be  used  in 
extremely  dilute  quantities  such  as 
one  ounce  or  less  per  100  gallons  of 
water.  Their  toxicities  may  be  ag¬ 
gravated  by  certain  of  the  pesticides 
on  the  market;  to  play  safe,  they 
should  be  applied  separately  from 
the  pesticide  sprays. 

Best  Time  for  Application 

The  best  time  to  apply  nutrient  , 
sprays  is  when  foliage  is  relatively 
young  and  tender  and  when  most  of 
the  leaves  are  present  and  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  One  of  the  main  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  use  of  foliar  sprays  as 
the  sole  supplemental  source  of  nu¬ 
trients  is  the  fact  that  nutrients  are 
supplied  all  at  once  in  spurts  with 
each  spray  and  not  in  a  smooth  even 
supply,  as  they  are  from  fertile  soil. 
Thus,  the  plant  may  grow  in  spurts 
and  the  total  growth  made  in  a  sea¬ 
son  may  be  less  than  where  elements 
are  continuously  and  uniformly  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  roots.  Some  nu¬ 
trients  such  as  manganese  and  iron 
are  immobile  in  the  plant,  in  ad- 


The  manganese  soil  deficiency  as  evidenced  by  the  trees  at  the  right  was 
corrected  (left)  in  this  New  Jersey  orchard  by  a  spray  of  three  pounds  of 
manganese  sulfate  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


STOP. . .  LOOK, 
and  LISTEN 


to  our 


•  SAWS 

o  CLEARS  SNOW 

«  HAULS  ®  ROLLS  »  GRADES 


(Poiing/mcloc 

Investigate.  Compare.  Beaver  is  tRe  BIG 
buy  in  small  tractors.  A  real  heavy-duty  ma¬ 
chine  at  no  greater  cost.  Finest  implement 
and  accessory  lines.  Proved  by  thousands  in 


service.  Write  for  literature. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

High  Production  Machinery  Builders 
>  Since  1849 


DEPT.  RY  STRATFORD,  CONNECTICUT/ 

fTAH  WEED  AND  GRASS 

\  1  1  S  W  SHORTS  ON  YOUR 
|  8  ELECTRIC  FENCE  LINE! 


SHOCK-RITE 
MODEL  80 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 
ONLY 

$27.50 


Controls  all  stock  in  any  weather  or  soil 
conditions  for  10 $  per  month.  Two  signal 
lights  tell  at  a  glance  condition  of  fence 
and  unit.  Exclusive  "Saf-tee"  chopper  clips 
weeds  on  contact.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration.  Five  models  to  choose 
from,  $12.95  up. 

5-Year  Guarantee  All  Models 

Write  for  free  SHOCK-RITE  FENCER  folder 


SHOCK-RITE 

ELECTRIC  FENCER,  INC. 

7644  Lyndale  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  23,  Minnesota 


Dividend  Rate 


M 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  'WtfU't 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail.  We  pay  postage  both  ways. 

Serving  The  Thrifty  Since  1850 


lSSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please  open 

a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook,  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Address. 


Town 


State, 


25 


. I A  ?  0 


There’s  room  for  a  winter’s  supply  of 
hay  and  bedding  plus  loose¬ 
housing  space  for  50  cows  in  the 
big  interior  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  attractive 
40  x  ICO7  Quonset  barn. 


‘My  Quonset  loose-housing  dairy  barn 
helped  me  increase  milk  production  30%” 


dition,  and  will  not  move  from  the 
older  to  the  younger  leaves. 

There  are  numerous  instances 
where  trace  elements  and  some  of 
the  major  elements  are  present  in 
the  soil  but  unavailable  to  plant 
roots.  Thus,  about  the  only  means 
of  supplying  these  nutrients  is 
through  the  foliage.  This  situation 
may  exist  when  the  pH  of  the  soil 
is  high  due  to  nature  or  to  over¬ 
liming.  Actually  under  our  northeast 
conditions,  trace  element  deficiencies 
are  most  frequently  a  result  of  acci¬ 
dental  over-liming.  There  are  many 
additional  cases,  of  course,  where 
the  deficiencies  are  natural  and 
native. 

A  number  of  vegetable  and  fruit 
growers  in  the  sandy  soil  section  of 
southern  New  Jersey  are  using  soil 
applications  of  5-10-10-2  (the  2  re¬ 
ferring  to  two  per  cent  magnesium 
oxide)  plus  three  or  four  nutrient 
sprays  at  two-  to  three-week  inter¬ 
vals,  all  separate  from  the  pesticide 
sprays  in  early  and  mid-growing 
periods  of  the  crops.  The  foliar 
sprays  are  especially  concocted  and 
contain,  for  example,  three  to  five 
pounds  of  urea  (NuGreen),  two 
pounds  of  monopotassium  phosphate, 
four  pounds  magnesium  sulfate, 
eight  ounces  manganese  sulfate,  four 
ounces  ferrous  sulfate,  and  one  ounce 
each  of  zinc  sulfate,  copper  sulfate, 
and  ammonium  molybdate. 

Foliar  nutrient  sprays  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  as  an  emergency 
crop  measure  where  excessive  spring 
rains  have  leached  nutrients  from 
the  soil,  or  during  a  drouth  when 
plants  have  difficulty  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  nutrients  from  the  regular 
soil  solution.  There  is  greater  need 
for  nutrient  sprays  on  sandy  soils 
low  in  organic  matter  than  on  medi¬ 
um  loams  or  clays.  Use  of  mulch 
from  a  reasonably  fertile  soil  can 
help  supply  slowly  through  the  sea¬ 
son  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  12  needed 
mineral  nutrients  where  the  crop  or 
farm  conditions  are  adapted  to 
mulching.  This  effect  of  mulch  is 
extra  to  the  many  other  advantages 
it  has  —  providing  a  cool  rooting 
medium,  better  soil  aggregation, 
better  microbiological  conditions, 
and  conserving  moisture.  For  large- 
scale  operations,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  orcharding,  mulching 
is  usually  not  practical.  Some  emer¬ 
gency  means  of  supplying  nutrients 
to  plants  at  the  critical  time  may  be 
needed.  For  those  crops  and  those 
times,  foliar  sprays  can  satisfy  the 
crop’s  requirements  by  feeding  the 
plants  through  the  leaves. 

Norman  F.  Childers 

Timberland  in  N.  Y. 
State 

More  than  one-third,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  12  million  acres,  of  New 
York’s  total  land  area  is  covered 
with  commercial  forests  which  con¬ 
tain  about  2514  billion  board  feet 
of  sawtimber,  according  to  a  report 
just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  report  is  based 
on  a  survey,  the  first  intensive  one 
of  New  York’s  forests  made  by  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  continuing  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the 
country’s  forests. 

Nearly  19  billion  board  feet  of 
New  York’s  sawtimber  are  in  hard¬ 
woods,  according  to  the  survey;  and 
of  this,  9.8  billion  board  feet  are  in 
northern  hardwoods,  such  as  maple, 
birch,  beech  and  ash.  Of  the  6x/2 
billion  board  feet  of  softwood  saw- 
timber,  about  4.6  billion  are  equally 
divided  between  hemlock  and  white 
pine.  The  remaining  softwood  saw- 
timber  is  in  spruce  and  fir. 

Most  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  is  not  heavily  stocked  with  saw- 
timber.  Only  12  per  cent  has  stands 
averaging  5,000  board  feet  or  more 
per  acre.  About  26  per  cent  contains 
stands  of  1,500  to  5,000  board  feet 
per  acre.  The  remaining  62  per  cent 
carries  little  or  no  sawtimber. 


“My  DHIA  herd  average  jumped 
from  374  to  487  pounds  the  first 
year  I  had  my  Quonset  loose-hous¬ 
ing  dairy  barn,”  says  Walter  Fisher 
of  Muncie,  Indiana.  “And  I  haven’t 
had  a  single  case  of  mastitis  since  I 
bought  my  Quonset  40  x  100'  barn. 
Before  that  I  was  the  veterinarian’s 
best  customer.” 

One-third  of  the  roomy  interior  of 
the  Quonset  40  x  100'  barn  on  Mr. 
Fisher’s  340-acre  farm  is  used  for 
straw  and  hay  storage,  making  it 


easy  to  feed  the  hay  in  bunks  just 
outside  the  barn.  And  there’s  still 
more  than  enough  loose-housing 
room  for  his  herd  of  35  registered 
Holsteins.  In  the  spring  he  cleans  the 
manure  pack  out  of  the  post-free 
Quonset  interior  in  a  hurry  with  a 
manure  loader  on  one  of  his  four 
tractors.  He  protects  his  machinery 
investment  in  a  Quonset  24  x  36' 
machinery  storage  building  com¬ 
plete  with  shop,  and  he  safely  dries 
and  stores  —  or  seals  —  his  corn  or 
small  grain  in  a  Quonset  16  x  28'. 


Quonset  buildings  are  easily  financed  through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 

r~~ . 

Depreciation  and  maintenance  are  held  to 
a  minimum  on  four  tractors  and  other 
machinery  in  Mr.  Fisher's  Quonset 
24  by  36'  machinery  storage  building. 


This  Quonset  16  grain  storage 
building  with  equipment  for  drying 
grain  with  unheated  air  gives 
Mr.  Fisher  storage  space  for  two 
tractors  when  it’s  not  full  of  grain. 


Mr.  Fisher  looks  at  the  1,500  bushels 
of  wheat  he  dried — and  stored  — 
in  his  Quonset  16  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bushel  from  spoilage. 


-fa/un  /fo  Tutu/ue. . . .  tvitA,  Qu&Metf 

- 4||l - GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION  2L - 

' — —SS — J  Stran-Steel  Division,  /gN.  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich  *  «l«M-t(NtUa 

m 


NATIONAL  STEEL  UiU C0RP0R ATI0N 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings 
and  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name 


Address, 


City  or  County, 


State, 
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“They  drove  cars  like  this 
when  !  put  on  that 
Wheeling  Channddrmn  Roof!” 


Why  are  Channeldrain  Roofs  able  to  give  you  extra  years  of  pro¬ 
tection?  Consider  these  three  points:  1.)  Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  steel 
for  strength,  with  extra  heavy  zinc  coating  for  extra  protection 
against  rust  and  corrosion;  2.)  Extra  lap  for  greater  strength;  and 
3.)  Extra  channel  for  greater  storm  protection ...  three  big  reasons 
why  dollar  for  dollar,  your  best  bet  in  roofing  and  siding  is  genuine 
Wheeling  Channeldrain!  When  it  rains— it  drains! 


$fee/c/oes  /76ef/ef-. . .  GM4A/A/£££>AA/A/  e/oes  6e$f/ 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  W.VA. 


and  accessories,  eaves  trough  and  conductor  pipe.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 


Seamless  Galvanized 
Roll  Roofing, 
Valleys  and  Flashing 


Single  Bead  Lap 
Joint  Hemmed  Edge 
Eaves  Trough 


Galvanized 
Style  K 
Gutters 


Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
Copper  Steel 
or  Pure  Iron 


TERRILL  chain  saws 


m 


$259.50 

and  up 

■'  F.O.B.  BANGOR, 
MAINE 

TOPS  IN  POWER 
DURABILITY  AND 
SIMPLICITY  .... 


TRY  IT  BUY  IT 

You9 II  Be  Glad  You  Did! 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
D.  D.  TERRILL  SAW  CO.,  INC. 
BANGOR,  MAINE 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 

Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


UNADILLA 

Send  C*  ¥  ¥  C?  Factory 

F°r  ^  I  I  A  I  Creosote 
Catalog  L-r  Treated 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilia  Silo  Co.,  Box  G625,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


It  s  More  Fun  Fishing 


(Continued  from  Page  395) 

“A  lad’s  whole-hearted  enjoyment 
rubs  off  on  a  man.  While  a  man  may 
be  teaching  him  a  little,  he’s  teach¬ 
ing  the  man  a  lot.  He’s  bringing  that 
man  down  to  size  and  to  a  fresh 
reverence  of  the  Creator  for  a  lot 
that  we  too  easily  lose  track  of  in 
these  days  when  a  little  simple  faith 
might  move  a  mountain  or  two. 

“Sometimes,  as  I  read  the  ads,  I’m 
troubled  that  there  may  be  some 
who  shy  off  fishing  because  of  the 
expense.  Lots  of  us  don’t  have  as 
much  money  as  statistics  say  and  to 
buy  four,  five  outfits  for  all  the  kids 
would  be  impossible.  A  lot  of  high 
priced,  modern  gear  is  expensive. 
But  we  needn’t  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  lot  of  fishing  can  still  be 
done  with  a  cane  pole,  a  can  of 
worms  and  50  cents  for  a  line,  hooks 
and  sinkers  with  enough  over  for  a 
bobber  or  two. 

“I  went  out  last  Summer  with  a 
youngster  who  actually  carried  a 
couple  hundred  lures,  enough  bag¬ 
gage  for  a  fortnight  in  the  Wisconsin 
brush.  He  was  a  little  cocky  about  it 
until  I  asked  how  many  of  them  he 
had  used.  Turned  out  to  be  less  than 
25.  Long  ago  I  learned  to  fish  like  I 
travel— light.  So  it’s  only  one  man’s 
opinion  when  I  say  that  a  dozen  or 
so  carefully  chosen  lures  will  keep 
you  fishing  for  most  anything  for  a 
long  time. 

“Basically,  I  think  of  lures  as  sur¬ 
face  type,  semi-surface  and  deep 
water.  With  one  or  two  of  each  three 
types  you  can  fit  your  fishing  to  the 
time  of  day,  the  weather  and  the 
habits  of  the  fish  as  related  to  both. 


Naturally  there  are  endless  sizes  and 
variations  of  the  basic  types  with 
new  ones  appearing  regularly.  There 
are  a  few  old  standbys  that  have 
been  catching  fish  year  in  and  out 
for  decades.  Go  slow  on  lures  unless 
you  have  ample  funds.  A  half  dozen 
that  have  been  proven  by  time  will 
carry  you  along  nicely.  After  that 
they  accumulate,  one  here  and  one 
there  until  you  have  all  you  need. 
One  maker,  it  seems  to  me,  makes 
only  a  single  lure.  But  he  has  sold 
more  than  14  million.  It  sells,  not 
because  he  says  it’s  good,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  catches  fish  year  in  and  year 
out. 

“If  a  fish  can’t  get  interested  in 
one  of  a  dozen  lures,  he’s  not  try¬ 
ing.  Rather  than  buck  my  head 
against  whatever  notions  a  fish  has, 
I’ll  come  along  later  when  his  out¬ 
look  has  changed.  Then  maybe  he’ll 
show  an  interest  in  what  I  have  to 
offer. 

“As  to  rods,  evei’y  man  to  his  own 
whims.  I’m  a  fly  rod  man  myself  and 
use  it  for  everything.  Others  that 
know  as  much  about  it  or  more  than 
I  do  would  have  me  put  away  on 
grounds  of  mental  disability. 

“More  rods  are  made  of  glass  to¬ 
day  than  anything  else.  I  stick  to 
split  bamboo  because  I  love  the 
feel  of  it  and  see  no  need  to  change 
at  my  age.  I  understand  the  best 
bamboo  there  is  came  from  Tonkin 
Province  in  China,  and  that  it’s  hard 
to  come  by  now.  There  were  huge 
stocks  in  the  country  and  I  suppose 
they’re  being  drawn  on. 

“There’s  a  reason  for  glass,  how¬ 
ever.  It’s  tougher  than  bamboo  or, 
probably,  tubular  steel.  It  won’t  rust, 


1955  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  York  State 

Fair 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State . 

.Syracuse  . 

..Sept.  3-10 

Afton  . 

.Afton  . 

..Aug.  16-20 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Greene  Cos.. 

.  Altamont  . 

. .  Aug.  22-27 

Allegany  County . 

.Angelica  . 

.  .Aug.  3-6 

Broome  County . 

.Whitney  Point  .  . . 

.  .Aug.  1-6 

Cattaraugus  County . 

.Little  Valley . 

3 

Chautauqua  County . 

.Dunkirk  . 

.  .Sept.  5-10 

Chemung  County . 

.Horseheads  . 

Chenango  County . 

.Norwich  . 

Clinton  County . 

.Plattsburg  . 

5 

Columbia  County . 

.Chatham  . 

Cortland  County . 

.Cortland  . 

..Aug.  10-13 

Delaware  Valley . 

.Walton  . 

Dundee  . 

.Dundee  . 

..Sept.  22-24 

Dutchess  County . 

.Rhinebeck  . 

..Aug.  27-31 

Erie  County . 

.Hamburg  . 

..Aug.  15-20 

Essex  County . 

.Westport  . 

.  .Aug.  16-20 

Franklin  County . 

.Malone  . 

Genesee  County . 

.Alexander  . 

.  .Aug.  23-27 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders’ . 

.Avon  . 

Greene  County . 

.Windham  . 

Hemlock  Lake . 

.Hemlock  . 

3 

J eff erson  County . : . 

.Watertown  . 

..Aug.  23-27 

Lewis  County . 

.Lowville  . 

.  .Aug.  16-20 

Livingston  County . 

.Caledonia  . 

..Aug.  9-13 

Madison  County . 

.Brookfield  . 

Monroe  County . 

.Henrietta  . 

..Aug.  16-20  1 

Montgomery  County . 

.Fonda  . 

.  .Sept.  3-7 

Nassau  County . 

.  Westbury  . 

Niagara  County . 

.  Lockport  . 

Oneida  County . 

.Boonville  . 

Orleans  County . 

.Albion  . 

Ontario  County . 

.Canandaigua  . 

Orange  County . 

.Middletown  . 

..Aug.  7-13 

Oswego  County . 

.Sandy  Creek . 

Otsego  County . 

.Morris  . 

3 

Rensselaer  County . 

.Schaghticoke  . 

..Sept.  3-7 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.Gouverneur  . 

..Aug.  8-13 

Saratoga  County . 

.Ballston  Spa . 

..Aug.  30-Sept. 

2 

Schoharie  County . 

.Cobleskill  . 

..Sept.  13-17 

Seneca  County . 

.Waterloo  . 

3 

Steuben  County . 

.Bath  . 

Sullivan  County . 

.  Wh.  Sulphur  Spgs. 

.  .Aug.  30 

Tioga  County . 

.Owego  . 

.  .July  24-30 

Tompkins  County . 

.Ithaca  . 

Trumansburg  . 

.  Trumansburg  . 

..Sept.  14-17 

Ulster  County . 

.Kingston  . 

..Aug.  17-18 

Warren  County . 

Warrensburg  . 

.  .  Aug.  19-20 

Washington  County . 

.Greenwich  . 

.  .Aug.  23-27 

Wayne  County . 

.Palmyra  . 

Wyoming  County . 

Pike  . 

Yates  County . 

Penn  Yan . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Water  ...  a  strong,  steady,  in¬ 
stant  flow  every  time  you  turn 
the  tap. You  can  have  this  kind 
of  "city  water  service”  on  your 
farm  for  as  little  as  $1.25  per 
week.* 


Easy  budget  terms  like  these 
can  easily  be  arranged  by  your 
Myers  dealer,  the  local  water 
service  expert.  He  is  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  install  the  right  size 
and  type  of  pump  he  selects 
for  you  from  the  Myers  com¬ 
plete  line,  famous  for  quality 
for  more  than  80  years.  Call 
him  today. 


*For  a  y3- H.  P. 
Ejeclo  with 
42-gallon  tank. 
Installation  extra 


£ 


Myers 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


FRFF  I  A  handy  computer  to  determine 
*  **  — —  •  how  many  gallons  of  water  per 
day  and  size  pump  your  home  or  farm  re¬ 
quires.  Send  coupon  to:  The  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-6,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  Dept.  R-6,  47  King  St.  W., 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Name- 

Street- 

City _ 


-State- 


rot  or  take  a  set,  and  it  requires 
little  care.  Besides,  they  tell  me  fine 
glass  action  is  difficult  to  tell  from 
fine  bamboo.  One  of  the  makers  of 
fine  rods  this  year  offers  one  steel 
casting  rod,  a  handful  of  split  bam¬ 
boo  and  a  catalog  full  of  glass.  They 
know  what  they’re  doing  despite 
those  like  me  who  cling  to  tradition 
and  memories  of  all  the  yesterdays. 

“Many  are  turning  to  spinning 
outfits.  Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self  but  I  got  an  outfit  myself  last 
year.  Works  fine,  too.  Still  runs  to 
a  little  more  money  than  the  cheap¬ 
est  casting  or  fly  outfits  but  it’s  com¬ 
ing  down.  It’s  wonderful  for  those 
who  fish  only  now  and  then,  not 
enough  to  have  control  of  a  casting 
reel  or  a  tapered  fly  line.  I  think 
some  are  a  little  extravagant  in  their 
claims  for  spinning  but  that’s  to  be 
expected. 

“It’s  a  similar  story  with  lines. 
Even  I  have  gone  completely  over¬ 
board  for  those  new  nylon  lines 
which  are  better  for  me  than  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  used  before. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  fishing 
gear  has  gone  up  the  way  most 
things  have.  Years  back  I  recall  that 
one  of  this  country’s  finest  casting 
reels  was  $25.  Today  it’s  $35,  while 
many  things  have  doubled  and  trip¬ 
led.  Even  so,  you  can  get  a  service¬ 
able,  level  wind  reel  for  five  dollars 
and  a  glass  casting  rod  for  three. 
Not  the  best,  but  adequate  for  a  lot 
of  fishing.  And  it  will  serve  well 
until  you  know  just  what  you  want 
and  can  get  it. 

“All  of  which  summed  up  indi¬ 
cates  that,  if  a  lad  wants  to  fish  and 
you  don’t  help  him  to,  he’s  missing 
a  heritage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

“Something  comes  over  a  human 
when  he  settles  down  on  a  river 
bank  or  when  his  craft  moves  down 
the  beckoning  waters  of  a  mountain 
lake.  Peace,  for  one  thing,  settles  in 
like  mists  on  a  Fall  morning. 

“Fishing  may  be  no  cure-all, 
though  I  doubt  if  many  people  work¬ 
ing  blue  water  with  a  mountain  ring¬ 
ing  the  horizon  are  brewing  any 
private  pot  of  hate.  And  the  peace 
that  goes  with  fishing  can  do  much 
for  all  of  us  hemmed  in  by  the  every¬ 
day  irritations  of  the  times.” 

The  truth  of  this  was  borne  out 
by  my  recollection  of  a  summer  day 
and  a  boy  fishing  for  the  first  time 
the  lapping  waters  of  a  mountain 
lake.  He  had  been  unusmally  quiet 
for  an  unusual  period. 

“Anything  wrong,”  I  queried  after 
studying  him  in  silence  for  a  time. 

“No,  why?” 

“You  haven’t  spoken  in  over  a  half 
hour.” 

A  grin  of  greater  contentment  I 
never  hope  to  see  on  a  freckled 
face. 

“I  guess,”  he  said,  “I’m  just 
happy.” 


Bees  Breed  Character 

A  man  of  our  acquaintance  who 
keeps  bees  tells  what  a  fine  feeling 
it  gives  him  when  the  bees  come 
zooming  back  to  the  hive.  A  man 
might  be  a  quick  tempered,  flying- 
off  the  handle  at  trifles,  stamping 
and  throwing  things  if  he  gets  a  bit 
upset,  but  when  he  handles  his  bees 
he  knows  he  cannot  do  that.  He  must 
show  the  utmost  gentleness  and  no 
end  of  patience;  it  makes  one  think 
him  a  man  of  great  fortitude.  Of 
course,  his  patience  will  pay  off  with 
pounds  of  honey  not  only  to  sweeten 
his  food  but  help  pay  debts  and  buy 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  he 
wants. 

Along  this  line  is  the  story  of  the 
Yankee  out  walking  who  experi¬ 
enced  a  strange  feeling,  painful  and 
alarming,  as  he  suddenly  discovered 
he  was  covered  over  with  bees.  They 
rested  on  his  eyelids  and  swarmed 
upon  his  clothes.  They  explored  his 
swelling  nostrils  and  filled  his  eyes 
with  tears.  But,  did  he  yell  like  a 
hyena?  Did  he  holler  like  a  loon? 
No,  he  hived  them  up  in  nail  keg 
tight  and  sold  them  for  two  dollars. 

S.  Joscelyn 


Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


for 
better  kill 
cleaner  fruit 
better  yields 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite®,  the  best  and  best-known  mite 
killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite,  Two- 
Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite  is  easily 
applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


^  N 


augatuck  Chemical 


NAUGATUCK 

s/ 


Division  of  United  States  RubberC  ompanq 

Naugatuck.  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


PA  B  IV  T  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


START  GREETING  CARD-GIFT  SHOP  AT  HOME 
Show  friends  new  Tall  Style  Christmas,  All 
Occasion  greeting  card  assortments.  Unusual  wrap¬ 
pings,  novelties.  Profits  to  100%  plus  cash  bonus. 
Write  for  Feature  boxes  on  approval,  77  free 
samples  Personal  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS, 
NORTH  ABINGTON  633-F,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  a  NON-STOP 

harvest 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 
fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 
anchors  itself  against  wind 
practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there's  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

•  •  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 

you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 
-as  you  cut !  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


June  18,  1955 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Troubles  in  Pennsylvania 

ONE  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  current  milk 
horizon  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  politics 
and  economics  have  combined  to  make  poli¬ 
ticians  worried,  consumers  irate  and  producers 
puzzled. 

The  aggravation  began  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  when  an  Ohio  milk  dealer  began 
retailing  cheap  milk  in  the  border  areas  of 
the  two  States.  Although  the  dealer  is  present¬ 
ly  barred  from  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania, 
his — and  other  dealers’ — 15-  to  16-cent  milk  in 
Ohio,  where  there  are  no  controls,  attracts 
thousands  of  consumers  across  the  state  line. 
Particularly  aggravating  is  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  lower  priced  milk  sold  in  Ohio  actually 
comes  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  administration  in  Harrisburg, 
headed  by  Governor  Leader,  made  a  campaign 
promise  last  Fall  to  straighten  out  the  milk 
situation.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
face  of  mounting  pressure  to  eliminate  retail 
price  controls.  Pennsylvania  has  had  milk  con¬ 
trol  for  some  20  years,  both  on  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  on  resale  prices. 

Originally,  there  were  complete  price  con¬ 
trols  in  28  States.  Today,  only  11  States  retain 
resale  price  fixing  and,  judged  by  the  anomal¬ 
ous  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  it  should  be 
dropped  there  also.  New  York  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  dropped  its  milk  control  law  in  1937 
after  four  years  of  sad  experience.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  federal  marketing  order  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  market  under  which 
only  a  minimum  price  to  the  producer  is  es¬ 
tablished.  There  have  been  no  consumer  con¬ 
trols  for  the  past  18  years  and  retail  price  wars 
have  been  practically  non-existent. 

The  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  continu¬ 
ing  consumer  price  controls  in  Pennsylvania 
is  that,  if  they  were  eliminated  altogether, 
cheap  milk  from  out-of-state  would  flood 
the  market  since  Pennsylvania  could  not  set 
prices  on  milk  moving  from  one  State  to  an¬ 
other.  The  present  price  unrest  in  New  Jersey, 
where  retail  price  controls  were  dropped  a 
few  months  ago,  is  cited  in  support  of  this 
position. 

But  the  situations  in  these  two  States  are  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  New  Jersey  market  is 
plagued  by  a  loophole  in  New  York’s  Federal 
Order  which,  if  plugged  pricewise,  would  stop 
the  shipment  of  lower  priced  milk  not  only 
from  New  York,  but  also  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  second  place,  the  threat  of  cheaper 
western  milk  has,  as  it  always  has  had,  a  lot 
more  sound  than  substance.  The  possibility  of 
outside  milk  for  fluid  sale  pouring  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  any  area  further  west  than  Ohio 
is  remote;  and,  as  for  the  Ohio  milk  coming 
into  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  federal  market¬ 
ing  order  for  that  area,  setting  minimum  pro¬ 
ducer  prices,  should  prove  as  effective  in 
minimizing  retail  price-cutting  as  it  has  else¬ 
where.  The  Philadelphia  market  has  had  quite 
satisfactory  results  with  a  handler-pool  Federal 
Order  for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  could  not  be  achieved 
in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  markets. 

Fortunately,  the  present  pressure  is  begin¬ 


ning  to  become  effective.  This  week  and  next 
week  hearings  are  scheduled  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Milk  Control  Commission  to  determine 
whether  there  should  be  a  minus  store  price 
differential  ( in  most  areas  the  home  and 
store  prices  are  identical).  Further  hearings 
are  promised  in  the  near  future  on  quantity 
discounts. 

It  would  be  simpler,  and  more  honest,  to 
eliminate  retail  price  controls  entirely.  The 
gradual  emasculation,  as  is  now  planned,  may 
be  considered  a  strategic  political  maneuver, 
but  it  is  just  delaying  the  final  death  knell 
tolling  the  end  of  consumer  price  controls. 


Deeper  Roots  for  Alfalfa 

HIGH  protein  content  and  milk-making 
qualities  have  for  a  long  time  distin¬ 
guished  alfalfa  as  a  fine  farm  crop.  Continu¬ 
ation  of  seedling  establishments  into  perennial 
stands  has  been  such  a  problem,  however,  that 
it  has  caused  some  livestock  farmers  to  view 
successful  alfalfa  production  as  an  unattain¬ 
able  goal.  Winter  killing,  crown  rot,  bacterial 
wilt,  leaf  hoppers  and  leaf  weevils,  the  need 
for  highly  limed  and  well  drained  soils  have 
all  led  to  hesitance  in  putting  in  the  crop 
initially  or  subsequent  to  previous  failure. 

But  alfalfa  has  been  soaring  upward  in  the 
confidence  of  farmers.  Improved  varieties, 
better  methods  of  management  and*  signifi¬ 
cant  discoveries  in  plant  nutrition— along  with 
modern  means  to  control  insects  and  diseases 
— have  brought  alfalfa  production  to  a  high 
level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acreage  growth 
since  World  War  II  is  said  to  be  the  only  re¬ 
cent  development  in  American  agriculture 
truly  comparable  to  the  drama  of  hybrid  corn’s 
national  realization.  The  United  States  had  15 
million  acres  of  alfalfa  in  1945;  by  1954,  there 
were  24  million  acres. 

The  cooperation  of  West  Coast  seed  growers 
has  been  in  part  responsible  for  this  increase 
of  acreage.  California  growers  produce  certi¬ 
fied  alfalfa  seed  of  improved  varieties  in  irri¬ 
gated  rows  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre 
annually.  They  obtain  their  foundation  seed 
from  the  East  where  it  is  developed  and  tested 
for  regional  and  local  adaptability. 

The  experiment  stations  have  been  even 
more  instrumental  in  the  growth  and  success 
of  alfalfa.  The  development  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  variety  in  Rhode  Island  is  only  one  in¬ 
stance  of  outstanding  research  work  in  breed¬ 
ing,  fertilizing  and  managing  alfalfa  that  does 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  important 
effects  on  the  economy  and  productivity  of 
Northeast  livestock  farms. 

The  improved  alfalfa  varieties  like  Williams¬ 
burg,  Ranger,  Vernal,  Buffalo,  Atlantic  and 
Narragansett,  along  with  the  research  into, 
and  recognition  of,  the  part  that  potash  plays 
in  successful  production  may  well  constitute  a 
real  revolution  in  livestock  farming.  New 
methods  of  alfalfa  curing  and  harvesting,  con¬ 
trol  of  diseases  and  insects,  and  better  methods 
of  alfalfa  management  may  place  this  legume 
on  a  permanent  pedestal  in  our  agricultural 
hall  of  fame. 


New  Pesticide  Law 

VERYONE  interested  in  the  production  of 
horticultural  products  —  the  pesticide 
manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  the  consumer— is 
vitally  affected  by  the  new  Federal  pesticide 
regulations  effective  July  22.  The  Miller  Pesti¬ 
cide  Residue  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  states  that  insecti¬ 
cides,  fungicides,  and  herbicides  can  be  sold 
for  use  only  on  those  crops  and  against  those 
pests  for  which  USDA  has  approved  the  label 
and  for  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  set  a  maximum  amount  of  pesticide 
residue  that  may  lawfully  ( and  safely )  remain 
on  or  in  a  food  crop  in  parts  per  million. 

This  amendment  puts  the  burden  of  proof 
of  pesticide  safety  to  the  public  where  it  should 
be:  directly  on  those  who  wish  to  put  a  new 
pesticide  on  the  market.  It  also  helps  the 
farmers  with  their  food  production  problems. 
Experiment  stations  can  now  guide  them  in 
the  correct  application  of  the  best  pesticides 
to  use  with  safety  to  themselves  and  consum¬ 
ers.  But,  most  important,  it  should  help  allay 
rumors  and  the  fears  of  the  public  that  their 


health  is  not  being  adequately  safeguarded 
because  of  dangerous  amounts  of  pesticide 
residues  on  foods.  To  make  sure  that  any 
pesticide  material  will  be  legal  to  use  after 
July  21,  growers  should  check  with  their  deal¬ 
ers  before  making  purchases. 


Medicine  for  Livestock 

NIMALS  are  usually  as  reluctant  as 
children  when  it  comes  to  swallowing 
medicine.  This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  fear 
and  objection  to  anything  with  a  disagreeable 
taste.  Modern  veterinary  science  has  therefore 
been  busy  devising  various  ways  to  get  live¬ 
stock  to  take  medicines  easily. 

One  method  is  to  mix  the  medicine  with  the 
feed,  provided  it  is  not  too  distasteful,  on  the 
same  principle  as  mixing  castor  oil  with  orange 
juice  when  given  to  children.  In  other  cases 
the  attending  veterinarian  may  use  a  stomach 
tube.  This  method  of  medication  is  painless  to 
the  animal  and  it  assures  the  direct  entry  of 
medicine  into  the  stomach.  It  is  much  safer 
than  drenching  since  there  is  always  some 
danger  of  the  medication  getting  in  the 
animal’s  lungs. 

In  certain  other  cases,  the  veterinarian  may 
use  either  intravenous  injections,  or  injections 
of  liquids  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
where  they  are  rapidly  absorbed.  This  method 
is  particularly  indicated  in  cases  of  emergency 
when  time  may  mean  the  saving  of  the 
patient’s  life.  Blood  transfusions  may  also  be 
given  to  animals  in  this  same  manner.  Prompt 
treatment,  correctly  administered,  may  mean 
saving  the  life  of  a  valuable  farm  animal. 


No  Monopoly  on  the  Party  Line 

HE  recent  conviction  of  a  Dutchess  County 
woman  on  charges  of  wilfully  refusing  to 
yield  a  party  telephone  line  to  allow  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  summon  the  fire  department  should 
serve  to  notify  party-line  monopolists  of  the 
consequences  of  garrulity  and  selfishness.  The 
telephone  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  message,  and  emergencies  having 
to  do  with  injury  to  persons  and  property 
should  always  have  precedence  in  communi¬ 
cation.  Invitations  to  Aunt  Minnie,  even  long 
distance,  and  exchanges  about  neighbors’  sins 
or  strangers’  follies  can  well  be  broken  off  to 
save  a  life,  limb,  a  building  or  a  barn. 

It  is  unlawful  in  New  York  State  to  refuse 
to  surrender  a  party  line  when  “emergency” 
is  declared.  It  is  equally  unlawful  to  fabricate 
an  emergency  to  obtain  the  line  for  non¬ 
emergency  use.  Telephone  transgressors  should 
well  take  note  of  the  law  and  consider  their 
mouthpiece  manners.  The  law  has  teeth,  and 
it  should.  In  Dutchess  County,  the  neighbor’s 
barn  burned  down. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Extension  Service  published  in  one  of  your 
recent  issues.  This  editorial  gives  publicity  to  the 
efforts  of  certain  interested  parties  to  divert 
county  and  state  funds,  which  are  appropriated 
for  agriculture,  to  other  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  were  not  intended  to  be  used. 

The  effort  is  not  of  recent  date.  I  noted  its 
beginning  a  number  of  years  ago  while  I  was 
one  of  the  Berkshire  County  Trustees  for  Aid  to 
Agriculture.  After  several  years  of  battling  to 
stop  this  trend,  I  resigned  in  disgust  following 
lack  of  interest  from  my  fellow  trustees  and  im¬ 
pertinent  statements  from  the  employees  of  the 
state  extension  service. 

While  I  make  no  pretense  of  legal  knowledge, 
I  believe  that,  unless  the  law  has  been  changed 
recently,  this  performance  mentioned  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  is  without  legal  right,  but  no  one  seems 
to  care.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  our 
rulers,  the  paid  employees  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  have 
disregarded  law,  so  why  worry? 

Anyway,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  casting  light  into  the  dark  corners  of 
Massachusetts.  John  G.  Ellis 


“Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness; 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.”  —  Psa.  65:11. 

To  control  the  birch  leaf  miner  —  the  insect 
which  eats  out  the  hearts  of  birch  leaves,  sprays 
of  trees  now  with  lindane  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
to  six  gallons  of  water  and  again  in  July  are  most 
effective. 
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Look  under  the  hood ! 


The  piston 
travels 
this  far 
in  a 
typical 
long-stroke 
engine 


This  much 
>  piston  travel 
,  is  saved 


LONG  STROKE 
ENGINE 


. . .  when  the 
piston  travels 
only  this  far 
. . .  as  in  a 
modern  Ford 
Truck  engine 


MODERN 
SHORT  STROKE 
ENGINE 


New  Short  Stroke  engine  design 
in  Ford  Triple  Economy  Trucks 
. . .  increases  piston  ring  life  up  to  53% 

. . .  cuts  down  wasteful  engine  friction  up  to  33% 
. . .  improves  gas  mileage  up  to  14% 


Something  NEW  is  happening  to  truck 
engines!  It’s  called  modern  Short 
Stroke  design !  It  increases  piston  ring 
life  up  to  53% !  It  cuts  engine  friction 
as  much  as  33% !  It  saves  up  to  one 
gallon  of  gas  in  seven.  And  Ford’s  got 
it  in  every  truck! 

When  you  shorten  the  “stroke”  of  an 
engine  you  automatically  cut  down  the 
distance  a  piston  has  to  travel. 

The  result,  LESS  FRICTION!  That 
means  longer  engine  life,  greater  gas 
savings,  more  usable  power  at  the  rear 
wheels. 

Differences  between  outdated  long- 
stroke  engines  and  Ford’s  modern  Short 
Stroke  design  may  seem  small,  but 
actually  they’re  not.  In  one  case,  Ford’s 
stroke  is  shorter  by  1  %  inches.  A  small 
matter?  This  shorter  stroke  means 
2090  miles  less  piston  travel  per  year — 
per  piston — in  an  average  year’s  driv¬ 
ing  of  11,000  miles. 

With  modern  Short  Stroke  engines  in 
every  truck  model,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Ford  w*as  the  only  leading  truck 
manufacturer  to  show  sales  increases 
during  the  year  1954. 


Ort/y  Ford  Trucks  q/ve  you  money-zav/nq 
ShorfSfro/ce  power /r?  every  enq/rte,  V-8  orSrx! 


jlou  get  a  special  extra  bonus  as 
well  as  regular  savings  in  modern 
Short  Stroke  design. 

Reduced  friction,  longer  engine  life, 
and  gas  savings  offer  such  wonderful 
regular  dividends  that  the  whole  truck 
industry  is  beginning  a  major  switch 
to  Short  Stroke  engines. 

Once  this  changeover  is  completed, 
can’t  you  see  what  will  happen  to  the 
trade-in  value  of  a  truck  with  an  out¬ 
dated  long-stroke  engine?  That’s  where 
your  extra  bonus  comes  in.  Short  Stroke 
design  protects  trade-in  value.  So,  be 
sure  to  look  under  the  hood!  Better  yet, 
go  Ford!  Every  Ford  Truck,  big  or  small, 
every  engine,  V-8  or  Six,  offers  Short 
Stroke  design. 


Look  under  the  hood!  Make  sure  your  next  truck  has  an 
engine  that  will  stay  modern — a  Short  Stroke  engine! 


Ford  Triple  Economy  Trucks 


June  18,  1955 
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QUIETEST  RUNNING 

CHROME  ROTOR  RUNS  IN 

CUSHIONED  RUBBER  STATOR 


LONGER  LIFE- 

OPERATES  AT  V2  USUAL  PUMP  SPEED 


Water  £fag 


EXCLUSIVELY  for  SHALLOW 
WELLS  AND  CISTERNS 

You  get  up  to  800  GPH! 

24  ADVANTAGES  that  mean 
trouble-free  pumping  are  the 
"buy  appeals”  of  the  all  new 
Peerless  Water  King.  A  Water 
King  is  ideal  for  shallow 
wells,  even  those  with  some 
sand  or  sediment.  A  Water 
King  pumping  element  is 
practically  indestructible. 
Delivers  plenty  of  water  w'ith 
plenty  of  pressure.  See  and 
hear  it  run  at  your  dealer  or 
mail  coupon  for  free  folder. 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 
FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Please  send  Water  King  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2545. 


Always  in 

Prime 

Fully 

Automatic 

Good 

Looking 

Leak-Proof 

Seal 

Easy  to 

Maintain 

3  Models 

to  Choose 

From 


I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Jet  Pumps 

□  Self-Priming  Utility  Pumps 

Name _ 


Address. 


Town. 


State. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0 

Name 

Add  ress 


State 


SOLVt  DOUR  PROBLEMS 

a*tct  Ci^e 
eetAien  cvttH 


FARM-ENGINEERED 

BARN  CLEANERS 
SILO  UNLOADERS  & 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  complete  literature 
and  nearest  distributor. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A, 
and  Canada. 


Livestock  in  the  South 


The  news  from  Mississippi 0°  phenothiazine  for  parasites 
of  calves. . .  pasture  clippings  for  wintering  cows  . . .  hog 
harvest  of  soybeans  . . .  clipped  lambs  at  summer  grazing . 


By  RUSSELL  W,  DUCK 


LOOD  waters  were  lapping 
at  the  roadsides  as  we 
drove  through  the  lower 
part  of  Mississippi.  In  the 
meantime,  much  of  our 
southwestern  area  was 
still  enduring  the  ravages 
of  a  protracted  and  severe  drouth. 
Weather  is  indeed  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  mankind,  and  rainfall  is  its 
greatest  factor.  If  it  must  be  too 
much  or  too  little  water,  too  much 
is  usually  preferable.  In  general, 
southern  pastures  looked  excellent, 
with  good  conditioned  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  grazing  in  the  fields.  The 
Mississippi  State  Experiment  Station 
at  State  College  is  located  in  fine 
farming  country,  and  farmers  are 
doing  well  with  their  livestock.  The 
Station  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clay  Lyle. 

Phenothiazine  for  Dairy  Calves 

Due  to  the  superior  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Mississippi  pastures  there 
is  often  a  tendency  to  overstock 
some  fields,  with  consequent  internal 
parasitic  infestations.  Dairy  calves 
are  more  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
parasites  than  is  generally  realized. 
A  recent  test  has  been  conducted 
by  Dr.  B.  B.  Riedel,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  John  Owen  and  H.  F.  Mc- 
Crory,  relative  to  the  value  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  as  a  parasite  control  for 
dairy  calves. 

In  talking  over  this  problem  with 
Dr.  Riedel,  he  mentioned  that  two 
comparable  groups  of  calves,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  total  of  36  head,  and  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  16  weeks,  were 
used  in  the  test.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  each  of  the  groups 
was  infected  with  the  following  para¬ 
sites:  wireworms,  brown  stomach 
worms,  nodular  worms,  cooperids, 
trichostrongylids,  and  nematodirids. 
The  test  was  conducted  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  control  group  of 
calves  received  no  phenothiazine 
while  the  other  group  was  fed  the 
drug  in  their  grain  ration  at  levels  of 
one  and  one-half  and  two  grams  per 
animal  daily.  At  the  two-gram  level 
the  animals  did  not  completely  con¬ 
sume  their  grain  feed,  so  the  lighter 
administration  was  used  for  the  test. 

At  the  end  of  44  weeks,  fecal  sam¬ 
ples  showed  that  all  of  tire  control 
calves  harbored  internal  parasites, 
but  less  than  one-half  of  the  treated 
calves  had  worms.  The  average 
worm  egg  output  by  the  control 
calves  went  to  the  extremely  high 
level  of  1,950  eggs  per  gram  of  feces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  treated  calves 
voided  only  one-fourth  as  many 
worm  eggs  at  their  highest  average 
peak.  Of  the  worm  eggs  shed  on  the 


pasture  by  the  calves,  77  per  cent 
from  the  control  group  hatched,  as 
compared  with  only  1.6  per  cent  for 
the  treated  group.  As  a  result, 
the  calves  receiving  phenothiazine 
weighed  an  average  of  26  pounds 
more  per  head  than  the  control 

calves. 

Dairy  Cattle  Pasture  Studies 

A  recent  pasture  grass  .study  at 
the  Mississippi  Station,  conducted  by 
Professors  D.  B.  Roark,  J.  W.  Lusk, 
J.  T.  Miles,  W.  C.  Cowsert  and  R.  E. 
Waters,  established  some  interesting 
and  valuable  conclusions.  In  these 
trials  the  highest  average  annual 

yield  of  four  per  cent  fat-corrected 
milk  credited  to  pasture  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  combination  of  rye¬ 
grass  and  crimson  clover,  followed 

by  either  sorghum  or  tift  Sudan 

grass.  The  average  yield  from  this 
succession  of  annual  crops  amounted 
to  3,715  pounds  of  milk  annually 
per  acre. 

A  study  concerning  the  effect 
of  complete  milking  of  dairy  cows 
at  the  time  of  calving  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  milk  fever,  milk  production 
and  udder  congestion  has  been  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Owen  of  the  Station  staff.  In  all  cases 
the  calves  were  allowed  colostrum 
(first  milk).  The  results  from  two 
years’  work,  using  56  mature  cows 
of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeds,  show  no  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  milk  fever  from 
early,  complete  milking.  Likewise, 
complete  milking  had  no  effect  in 
preventing  udder  congestion,  and  no 
significant  effect  on  milk  production. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows  and  Fattening 
Steers 

A  test  is  still  in  progress  on  the 
best  feeds  for  wintering  mature  beef 
cows;  it  is  being  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  C.  E.  Lindley,  R.  E.  Deese, 
B.  F.  Barrentine  and  R.  A.  Edgar. 
For  this  experiment,  20.  cows  were 
used  in  each  of  four  lots.  One  lot 
received  stacked  pasture  clippings, 
as  desired,  plus  a  pound  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  with  some  salt  added; 
another  group  had  access  to  stacked 
pasture  clippings  plus  one  pound  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  were  allowed 
salt  as  desired;  a  third  group  re¬ 
ceived  30  pounds  of  sorghum  silage 
plus  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal 
on  winter  pasture,  and  salt;  and  a 
fourth  group  received  30  pounds  of 
the  silage,  five  pounds  of  Johnson 
grass  hay,  and  one  pound  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  salt  per  head  daily. 

The  results  of  last  winter’s  trials 
show  that  the  cows  allowed  the 
stacked  pasture  clippings  gained  an 


average  per  head  of  42  and  10 
pounds  respectively  for  each  of  the 
two  lots.  In  the  tests,  there  was 
no  significant  difference  in  the  birth 
weight  of  the  calves,  the  average 
being  slightly  under  70  pounds. 
While  the  weaning  weight  of  the 
calves  for  the  first  three  lots  was 
about  comparable,  an  average  of 
470  pounds,  the  calves  in  Lot  4 
weighed  almost  50  pounds  less,  and 
they  also  returned  a  10  per  cent 
smaller  live  calf  crop,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  73.7  per  cent. 

During  the  Winter  of  1954  these 
same  investigators  compared  various 
combinations  of  oats  and  cracked 
corn  fed  to  fattening  steers  to  be 
marketed  during  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall.  The  results  show  that 
a  full  feed  of  rolled  oats,  two  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal,  and  two  pounds 
of  Johnson  grass  hay,  per  head  daily, 
for  a  feeding  period  of  112  days  was 
the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

All  the  steers  had  an  initial  weight 
of  about  690  pounds,  with  a  feeder 
grade  of  low  good.  They  finished 
with  a  final  grade  of  low  choice  to 
choice.  It  should  be  noted  that  it 
took  the  cracked-corn  fed  steers 
only  84  days  to  attain  this  slaughter 
grade.  The  dressing  percentage  of 
the  oat  fed  cattle  was  over  61  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  59  per  cent 
for  the  cracked-corn  fed  groups.  The 
oat  steers  had  a  final  average  weight 
of  around  930  pounds,  and  the  corn 
steers  885  pounds.  The  oat  steers 
grew  some  as  well  as  fattened.  In 
spite  of  the  faster  gains  maae  by 
the  corn  steers,  the  oat  steers,  fed 
as  mentioned,  made  the  most  money 
per  head,  an  average  of  $46.95  per 
head,  due  to  greater  selling  price. 
The  lowest  gross  profit  per  steer, 
$30.77,  was  made  by  the  lot  full  fed 
cracked  corn,  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  a  little  over  four 
pounds  of  Johnson  grass  hay,  per 
head  daily. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  find 
the  most  satisfactory  winter  grazing 
crops  for  beef  steers  as  determined 
by  their  daily  gains,  length  of  graz¬ 
ing  season,  and  pounds  of  beef  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre.  The  men  mentioned 
have  completed  an  initial  test  gov¬ 
erning  this  subject.  During  1955  it 
is  planned  to  continue  with  the  same 
crops,  using  various  combinations, 
except  that  fescue,  due  to  its  poor 
showing,  will  be  omitted. 

In  their  progress  report  the  au¬ 
thors  point  out  that  steer  grazing 
days  for  the  crops  used  were  as 
follows:  oats,  187;  ryegrass,  154; 
wheat,  141;  rye,  141,  and  fescue,  187. 
The  average  daily  gain  made  by  the 

(Continued  on  Page  410) 


-  - - — - - t.  W  . 

A  recent  test  concluded  at  the  Mississippi  Station  shows  no  benefit  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  amino  acids 
methionine,  lysine,  and  tryptophan  to  a  corn-soybean  meal  ration  for  pigs.  These  smooth  six-month-old  Duroc 


gilts  did  well  on  oat  pasture,  plus  some  corn  and  soybean  meal  at  the  Station  farm. 
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Twelfth  Annual  New  York  State 

Pore-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

SHOW  &  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1955 

SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rams  and  Ewes  consigned  by 
leading  breeders  of  the  East. 
Suffolk  •  Dorset  •  Corriedale 
Cheviot  •  Hampshire  •  Shropshire 
Southdown  •  Columbia 
COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write  to  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON, 

Sale  Manager,  HOLCOMB,  N.  Y. 

- NEW  ENGLAND - 

Sheep  &  Wool  Growers  Association,  Inc 

13th  ANNUAL 

STUD  RAM  and  EWE  SALE 


Vermont  Dairy  Festival 
June  21-22 

Dairy  cows  are  not  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  farm  team  to  receive 
attention  at  the  Vermont  Dairy  Fes¬ 
tival  in  Rutland,  June  21-22;  the 
horse  and  tractor  will  also  be  fea¬ 
tured.  Horse  drawing  contests,  trac¬ 
tor  driving  competition,  a  tractor 
“square  dance,”  draft  horse  and 
trotter  races  are  scheduled — all  in 
addition  to  an  unusual  milking  con¬ 
test  and  special  dairy  exhibits  and 
events.  Special  exhibits  will  include 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Dairy  Farm 
Life,  Old  and  New  in  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  Cheese  Factory.  A  dairy 
princess  will  be  crowned,  there  will 
be  a  parade,  and  a  gala  square  dance 
will  be  held  in  Rutland  streets. 
President  Eisenhower  is  expected  to 
attend  the  Festival  in  time  for  the 
chicken  barbecue  on  June  22.  Then 
he  will  address  the  Festival  crowd. 


New  York  Cattlemen 


LUTHER  BELDEN’S  FARM 
North  Hatfield,  Mass. 

SHOW  FRIDAY  1:00  P.  M.  JULY  15,  1955 
SALE  SATURDAY  10:00  A.  M.  JULY  16,  1955 
Consignments  From  The  Best  Flocks 
CHEVIOTS  —  SHROPSHIRES  —  DORSETS 
SOUTHDOWNS  —  HAM  PSH  I  RES  — 
SUFFOLKS  —  MONTADALES 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

HENRY  EASTERBROOKS,  Sales  Mgr. 
BOX  251,  DUDLEY,  MASS. 

10  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  EWE  LAMBS 

For  Sale.  Good  size,  blocky  type,  sired  by  blue 
ribbon  ram.  Four  to  5  months  old;  weaned.  $10  to  $30. 
NORMANDY  FARM,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Jordan  5-5050 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FAR M  - - — 

Breeders  Ewes  with  lambs,  others  in  lamb.  Lambs  for 
Pets.  These  animals  great  attraction  visitors.  Motels, 
Boarding  Houses.  Start  a  profitable  interest. ng  busi¬ 
ness  with  small  outlay  and  litt.e  trouble. 
F<;ur-H  Boys  and  Girls  here’s  something  for  you. 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  «  Oak  Hill  2-4 186 

-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  - — 

PUREBRED  STOCK 

85  EWES  and  45  LAMBS.  .  the  lot  at  bargain 
prices.  Contact:  JACK  POLLARD, 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y.  Phone  6-3377 

CORRIEDALE  —  THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP 
For  Free  Information  on  ther  Livestock  that  Produces 
Two  Outstanding  Crops  per  Year  Write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

BEEF  CATTLE 


Join  National  Unit 

New  York  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  24th  state  cattle  group 
to  affiliate  with  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association. 
State  president  C.  H.  Bantham  of 
Cooperstown  and  Jay  Taylor,  nation¬ 
al  president,  point  out  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  New  York  beef  cattle  business 
is  renewing  an  industry  which  dates 
back  long  before  beef  production 
ever  went  to  the  West.  Among  the 
Western  New  York  members  of  the 
association  are:  Eugene  P.  Forres- 
tel,  Medina;  E.  D.  Mulligan,  Avon; 
Charles  Welch,  Orchard  Park;  F.  L. 
Casterline,  Belmont;  and  David  Nes¬ 
bitt,  Albion.  e.  w.  g. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

June  18  —  Maine  Hereford  Assn. 
Opportunity,  Vassalboro,  Maine. 


HEREFORD  HERD  REDUCTION  SALE 


6  —  MATURE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
27  —  OPEN  SENIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
12  —  OPEN  JUNIOR  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
29  —  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 
3  —  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULLS 
2  —  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  HERD  SIRE 


The  Above  Cattle  Offered  —  Buyer’s  Choice 
Low  Delivery  Rates  on  Full  Truck  Loads. 


ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON, _ Manager _ PHONE:  218 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS  - 

THREE  WELL  BRED  AND  TWO  YOUNG  BULLS 
C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM. _ G  LAD  STONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  H  E R E FORDS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING, _ PHONE  4-0359 

3  REGISTERED  HORNED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
TWO  YEARLINGS  and  ONE  2-YEAR  OLD. 

Wm.  H.  Lewandowski,  Arcade.  N.  Y.  Phone  589  M-l 

- —  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE  - - 

Registered,  accredited:  6  bred  heifers;  2  heifers,  calves 
at  foot;  also  other  Herefords.  Heifers,  Bulls,  Cows. 
GLEN  L.  GILLETTE,  ROUTE  414, 

4  Miles  South  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7488 


HEREFORDS 


Two  polled  Hereford  bulls,  I  horned  bull  for  sale. 
These  bulls  are  registered  and  of  excellent  breeding 
background.  Ready  for  service.  Can  be  shipped  any¬ 
where.  Also,  some  2-year  old  heifers  with  calves  by  side. 
FREDERICK  H.  PHINNEY,  MANNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


N.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  * 


F5,LLIE  PUPPIES;  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
-30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  G  R  O  W I N  G  DOGS 
all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


- - - —  LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES  - 

PUPPIES  Now  Ready.  Litter  Registered. 

1.  C.  BENEDICT,  R,  4.  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


PEDIGREED  6  WEEKS  OLD  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 
Guaranteed  Nice.  $  1 5.00  and  Up. 

MRS.  c.  A.  POTH,  R.  2,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


June  24  —  Blackfriar  Farm  Angus 
Dispersal,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

July  15-16  —  New  England  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growers  annual  ram  and 
ewe,  North  Hatfield,  Mass. 

July  26  —  Pioneer  Valley  fat  lamb, 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White,  Yorkshire-Chester,  Chester-Berkshire 
cross.  5  weeks  $10;  6  weeks  $11;  7-8  weeks  $12;  9-10 
weeks  $13.50  each.  I  will  ship  express,  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
No  charge  crating.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Phone:  EM  9-9543.  Delivery  on  50  or  more  free. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.f.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

-  DAlLEY  STOCK  FARM  - - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 
REGISTERED  fTaMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

-  25  REGISTERED  HAM  PSH  I R  ES  ■■ 

This  flock  includes  Renk,  Warrick,  Whistlecote, 
McGuire.  Traux  and  Shober  breeding.  Animals  of 
top  quality  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  bargain. 
CHARLES  E.  FLINT,  WELLSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  8  WKS.  OLD  PIGS 
SERVICE  BOARS,  ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  V I NCENTO W N,  N.  J.  Phone:  8481 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HORSES  FOR  SALE:  A  Fine  Team  of  Belgians.  Wt. 
3400  lbs.  Sound,  gentle,  good  workers.  Age.8  and  9  yrs. 
M.  BYER,  R.  4,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Watcrport  4198 
NICE  BLACK  PONY:  9  Yrs.  Lively.  Good  Gait.  $135 
GARRY  ENGLISH,  P.  O.  ALLENDALE,  N.  J. 

CHINCHILLAS 


-  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
,|t.  THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

rY-S™FTOR  SALE  100  yearling  grade  heifers  of  extra  fine  quali- 

tLGENE  P.  FOR  RES  TEL  -  MEDINA,  NEW  YOI 


June  18,  1S55 


A  TESTED  AND  APPROVED  MACHINE 

that  CUTS  FEED  COSTS 

BY  GIVING  YOUR  COWS  MORE  MOLASSES! 


Carl  Swenson,  Jr,,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y.,  feeds  his  registered  herd  with  THERM-O-LASS. 


fherm-O-fass 


*  LIVESTOCK 
MOLASSES  FEEDER 
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A  leading  State  Experimental  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  and  nearly  100  of 
the  Northeast’s  leading  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  continuously  tested  Therm-O- 
Lass  for  over  a  year.  The  results 
proved  conclusively  that  Therm-O- 
Lass  is  the  easiest  way  to  save  money 
by  feeding  your  cows  more  molasses. 

Therm  -  O  -  Lass  sprays  molasses 
under  pressure  where  you  want  it 
.  .  .  when  you  want  it.  With  Therm- 
O-Lass  you  can  feed  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  molasses,  known  by  dairy 


farmers  to  be  the  cheapest  source  of 
TDN,  as  a  means  of  substantially 
increasing  roughage  intake.  Using 
Therm-O-Lass,  you  can  also  make 
a  succulent  molasses  grass  silage. 

You  can  save  additional  money, 
too,  by  having  Therm-O-Lass  deliver 
molasses  directly-to-your-farm  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower  .  .  .  noc  to  mention  the  time 
you  save.  Therm-O-Lass  puts  an 
end  to  messy  buckets  and  heavy, 
dangerous  drums. 

*Patents  Pending 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 

for  further  information 
on  how  Therm-O-Lass 
saves  you  time  and 
money. 


INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CORP.,  LEONIA,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me,  tree  ot  charge,  folder  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Therm-O-Lass. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


SIZE  OF  HERD 
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GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICEOUSl 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


wonderful  with  cream 

M 

luscious  jams 

m 

fiavorfu!  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation  * 
Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  * 'MOIST -LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


or  every  penny  bock! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
.  you'll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.Sendcheckormoneyorder 


|  STERN'S  fisJRSERlES,lnc.pept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
|  I  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall— 
_  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
1  without  charge. 

Chetk  Quantity 


I 


| — I  25  for 
LJ  $2.09 


Name. 

□  50  for 
$3.75 
100  for 

$6.00  Addres 

200  for 
$10.00 
|  Postpaid  Town_ 
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Tune  in  Don  McNeill’s  "Breakfast  Club  Review” 


Sat.  10:30  A.M.  Coast-to-Coast,  ABC  Network 

Sponsored  by  BALL  JARS  and  BALL  DOME  LIDS 


COPYRIGHT  1955. 
BALL  BROS.  CO. 


SADDLE  SEATS  •  BENT  WOOD  BACKRESTS 

The  finest  glue  and  dowel  construction  for  a  full 
lifetime  of  comfort  and  service.  Smart  clean  lines 
that  make  them  at  home  in  any  room.  Solid  birch 
or  maple  sanded  silky  smooth  ready  for  you  to 
paint,  stain  or  lacquer.  These  chairs  are  full  size 
seat  17"xl6%",  overall  height  28V&".  Minimum 
order,  2  chairs.  Packed  2  of  a  kind  to  a  carton. 
PROMPT  DELI  VERY— Shpg.  chgs.  collect.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s.  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  Complete  instructions  on 
“How  to  Finish  Unpainted  Furniture”  sent  with 
each  order.  Ask  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  24 
page  catalog. 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  CHAIRS  SINCE  1851 

MEADOWBROOK  INDUSTRIES 

Meadowbrook  Building 

2268  Bellmore  Ave.,  Bellmore  8,  L.  I..  N.  V. 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 


GET 

PAIN-O-WAY 

TODAY 


PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 


\ 


Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  0.  D. 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

563  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


r 
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Is  Your  Security  Worth  $1? 

Here  you  are!  A  NEW  PORTABLE  DOOR  LOCK. 

No  nails,  no  screws  needed.  For  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  use.  A  valuable  utility  for  Farm,  Home,  Barn, 
many  sheds,  coops,  stalls,  and  large  swing  windows. 
A  safety  item  to  take  with  you  when  you  travel — it 
can  be  used  on  many  motel  and  cabin  doors.  It  is 
durable — it  will  last  for  many  years. 

Send  $1.00  Cash  or  Money  Order. 

National  Distributing  Agency 


P.  0.  BOX  A, 


PELHAM,  NEW  YORK 


—  NEW  M&GWl  — 

SPOUTO  CAN  OPENER 

Makes  a  Spout  As  it  Opens  a  Can 

FAST-SAFELY.  So  simple  and  easy  a  child 
can  do  it.  Sturdily  built,  chrome-plated. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Send  name,  address 
and  SI. 00  to  — 

THE  THRIFT  SHOPPER 

BELLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  *Hh  a 


DIAMOND, 


WATER  SOFTENER 

only  $88°° 

A  complete  DIAMOND  JR., 
fully  guaranteed  and  ready 
for  immediate  attachment 
to  water  lines  is  yours  .  .  . 
for  only  $88. 

Full  30,000  grain  capacity, 
it  will  provide  soft  water 
for  the  average  small 
family.  Large  50,000  size, 
only  $132. 

.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  .  .  . 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


GIANT  6  Ft.  BALL 


59c 


Great  fun  for  Kids 
and  Grownups.  In¬ 
flates  to  a  Giant  6 
ft.  across,  21  ft. 
around.  Use  at 
beach  or  playground. 
Made  of  genuine 
neoprene  rubber  for 
jxtra  durability.  Can 
be  painted  to  carry 
your  message!  Terri¬ 
fic  for  attracting 
crowds  at  fairs,  openings,  school  games,  gas  station, 
etc.  Government  surplus,  never  used,  sold  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  original  cost.  59c  each.  (2  for  $  1 .00,  5  for 
$2.00,  dozen  only  $5.00.)  Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D’s. 

33  SECOND  AVE.,  Dept.  G-982 
NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


NOVEL  MFC. 


UUfiLL  PflPIR 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1955  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dent.  98  47th  Year  Phila..  Pa. 


SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  - 

$1.00  and  $1.25  assortments  of  21  cards.  Big  line  — 
200  items.  All  Occasion  cards,  Popular  “Slims”, 
Religious,  Children’s  cards.  Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts, 
Gadgets.  Amazing  Profits.  Bonus  Plan.  Experience 
unnecessary.  FREE  Imprinted  Christmas  Card  and 
Stationery  Samples.  Selling  Plan,  Catalog.  Write 
TODAY  for  SAMPLES  on  Approval.  Free  $1.00 
gift  for  promptness.  HEDENKAMP, 

361  BROADWAY,  DEPT,  RN  -  I , _ NEW  YORK 

WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 
2/2  LB.  PACKAGE  STATIONERY:  School  Pads, 
Writing  Paper,  Envelopes  $1.00  postpaid.  Six  Pound 
Package  $2.00.  PHILO  COMPANY,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Pack  Meeting 

Half  an  hour  ago  this  hall,  deserted,  knew  no  sound  at  all; 

Now,  the  Cub  Scouts  have  begun  to  take  possession  on  the  run. 

With  eagerness  in  every  stride  they  come  relentless  as  the  tide; 

Blue  capped,  blue  shirted,  they  flow  in  where  silence  could  have  dropped 
a  pin 

And,  with  their  urgent  need  to  shout,  they  drive  all  thought  of  quiet  out. 
Amid  the  tumult  and  confusion  I  sit  and  come  to  this  conclusion: 

It  takes  a  vast  amount  of  noise  to  grow  strong  men  from  little  boys. 
Massachusetts  —  Elva  Ray  Harris 


R.  D.  Box  That  Takes 
So  Much  R.N.Y.  Mail! 

The  pheasant  on  our  R.  D.  box  has 
proven  to  be  not  only  of  interest  to 
ourselves  (and  of  more  than  “pass¬ 
ing  interest”  to  those  going  by),  but 
it  serves  as  mark  of  identification  for 
the  house  itself.  It  is  now  known  as 
“the  house  where  a  pheasant  is  on 
the  mailbox!”  This  helps  greatly 
when  visitors  inquire  as  to  just 
where  we  are  located,  out  of  Easton. 


age  will  not  reproduce.  Hence  the 
black  and  white  here. 

Into  our  pheasant  R.  D.  box  daily 
goes  the  quantity  of  mail  from  and 
for  Rural  New  Yorker  readers.  We 
thought  you,  with  whom  we  corre¬ 
spond,  would  like  to  see  just  how  it 
looks  across  the  road. 

Pennsylvania  Persis  Smith 


Attracfive  Crochet- 
Handbag  Pattern 


Photo  by  Stanley  C.  Kocher,  Easton,  Pa. 


An  R.  D.  box  can  create  much  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  the  Schohl-Smith  box, 
with  pheasant  in  full  color.  In  all 
kinds  of  weather  in  all  seasons,  Rural 
New  Yorker  mail  finds  its  way  to  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  even  so 
far  afield  as  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
South  Africa. 

v 


There  are  times  when  I  have  to 
take  a  taxi  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.  station,  on  my  trips  to  and  from 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  office  in 
New  York.  My  daughter  drives  me 
in  the  car  whenever  she  can,  but 
this  does  not  always  work  out  with 
a  small  granddaughter  at  home.  The 
taximen,  therefore,  invariably  say, 
when  I  tell  them  I  want  to  go  out 
“R.  D.  4  way”:  “Oh,  yes,  I  know.  It’s 
the  place  where  that  bird  is  on  the 
mailbox!”  By  this  time,  however, 
they  know  it  is  a  pheasant,  city  men 
not  always  being  familiar  at  first 
sight  with  wildlife. 


“That  bird”  was  chosen  by  my 
daughter  (Peg,  by  the  way,  designed 
and  painted  the  box  as  you  see  it  in 
the  photograph)  because  the  pheas¬ 
ant  is  so  handsome  and  so  plentiful  a 
creature  in  our  fields.  What  the  pic¬ 
ture  does  not  show,  however,  is  the 
coloring.  We  have  prints  in  full 
color,  but  for  use  on  newsprint, 
the  brilliant  and  iridescent  plum- 


For  any  season,  and  in  any  colors, 
here  is  a  handbag  to  delight  you  and 
to  crochet,  combined  with  attractive 
ric-rac  design.  The  bag,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  is  nine  by  10  inches  and  has  a 
flat  oval  base.  Actual  size  detail  is  in 
the  instructions;  full  instructions  are 
included  for  crochet  and  ricrac. 
Pattern  No.  629,  price  20  cents. 

Just  send  20  cents  in  stamps  or 
coins,  along  with  your  name  and  full 
address,  for  pattern  No.  629  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Carol  Curtis  Needlework 
Guide  is  something  else  to  enjoy: 
36  pages,  150  designs  fpr  patterns  to 
order  for  knitting,  crochet,  hairpin 


lace,  embroidery,  samplers,  quilts, 
and  ever  so  many  color  transfers. 
Only  25  cents  for  this  Needlework 
Guide.  Please  order  the  same  way  as 
for  pattern  shown  above. 


Columbus  was  in  search  of  a 
shorter  route  to  the  oriental  sources 
of  precious  spices  when  he  found  the 
New  World. 
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Sleeveless  is  the  Word  for  Summer 

2117  —  Tie-Shouldered,  V-Necked  Style  with  a  wide,  flattering  flare 
to  the  skirt,  single  cone-shaped  pocket,  is  really  cool  and  attractive.  Sizes 
12  to  40.  Size  16:  37/s  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2960  —  Scoop-Necked,  Narrow-Yoked.  Sleeveless,  a  dress  so  simple- 
to-sew,  it  can  be  made  in  a  wink:  no  waistline  seam!  An  easy  matching 
bolero  is  included.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16:  Dress  and  bolero,  5  yds.  35-in. 
30  cents. 

2129  —  Sleeveless  Casual,  Soft  and  Feminine,  with  yoked  neckline, 
shirtwaist  cut,  skirt  with  slenderizing  flare.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  4%  yds. 
35-in.  30  cents. 


3046  —  A  Pair  of  Pretty  Aprons  in  One  Pattern!  Practical,  too,  with 
scoop-necked  bibtop  and  gay  ric-rac  trim;  also  the  attractive  tea-and-party 
apron  with  tie  sash,  distinctive  pockets.  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes. 
Medium:  Bibtop,  2%  yds.  35-in.:  Tea  apron,  14/2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2318  —  Cool,  Simple,  Slenderizing  lanes.  This  sundress  ensemble  has 
cool,  open  neckline,  sleeveless  bodice,  skirt  with  gentle  fullness,  its  own 
cap-sleeved  bolero.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18:  Dress  and  bolero,  5%  yds.  35-in. 
30  cents. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
tax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
It  is  wise  to  write  first ,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet 
inner  wrapping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.']  p.  s. 


I’ll  send  lilies,  iris  and  chrysanthemums 
for  clhcr  tall-growing  perenn  als.  —  A.  T., 
Maryland. 


I‘!l  send  red  oxalis  bulblets,  catnip  roots, 
tame  blue  violets  or  lily  of  the  valley  for 
your  hardy  lily  bulbs,  (Madonna,  regal, 
croft,  etc.).  —  M.  S.,  New  York. 

Will  send  seed  of  angel  trumpet,  marigold, 
Chinese  lantern,  bachelor  button,  green  and 
wax  string'eLs  beans  for  what-have-you.  — 
C.  E.  R„  Maine. 


Id  like  o'd  garden  magazines  in  ex¬ 
change  for  slips  of  ris,  phlox,  mums,  colum- 
o  ne.  lily  of  the  vahey,  spring  bulbs,  African 
violets  or  other  house  plants.  —  Mrs.  E.  A. 
C.,  New  York. 


I  d  Pke  to  swap  g.ant  gloxinia  mixed 
seeds  for  your  print  bags,  or  what  else  you 
may  have  to  olfer.  —  A.  G.,  New  York. 


Bulbs  for  bulbs!  But  mine  are  25  watt, 
32  volt,  light  bu'bs  (I  have  several  dozen) 
that  I  ll.  exchange  for  flower  bulbs  or  seeds. 
My  bulbs  are  good  only  for  someone  who 
has  a  32  volt  electric  system.  - —  G.  V.,  New 
Jersey. 


W  11  send  house  or  garden  plants,  also 
double  tulips  for  your  cactus  or  African 
violet  plants,  or  quilt  pieces.  -  Mrs.  E.  Z., 
Pennsylvania. 


I  can  send  perennials,  bulbs  or  house 
plants  for  things  that  I  collect:  hatpins  with 
large  heads,  st:ckpins,  buttons,  button 
hooks,  marbles.  —  Mrs.  H.  L.  G.,  Michigan. 


Will  send  plants  or  pocket  size  books  for 
your  quilt  pieces.  Am  interested  in  the 
cactus  as  a  hobby.  —  G.  Z.,  Penna. 


Who  has  cactus  slips  to  exchange?  — 
V.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


For  an  eggnog,  always  separate 
the  white  from  the  yoke  and  beat 
separately.  Some  people  don’t,  you 
know.  Beat  the  white  until  light  and 
fluffy,  adding  a  little  sugar.  Then 
beat  the  yoke  with  a  little  sugar,  add 
the  milk  and  vanilla  and  beat  some 
more.  Finally  spoon  the  white  on 
top,  mixing  gently.  A  dash  of  nut- 
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meg  completes  a  perfect  eggnog, 
wonderful  for  convalescents. 


More  mustard  is  consumed  in  this 
country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  favorite  form  is  prepared 
mustard,  followed  by  powdered  dry 
mustard  and  mustard  seeds. 


Nothing  else  like  it 


for  uninterrupted  water 
service.. .low  operating  cost 


It’s  the  greatest  advance  in  pump  engineering  since  Jacuzzi 
invented  jet  pumps.  It’s  designed  for  shallow  or  deep  wells  to 
300  feet.  Hundreds  already  in  use.  Don’t  settle  for  less. 


New 

New 


Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer  regardless  of  silt, 
gaseous  water,  low  capacity  or  changing  water  levels. 

Eliminates  all  those  common  causes  for  breakdowns.  Re* 
primes  itself  automatically  after  electric  power  failure. 
Shuts  itself  off  whenever  water  level  drops.  Cuts  power  bills. 


Has  ell  working  parts  above  ground  within  easy  reach.  No 
motor  or  mechanism  down  in  the  well  to  clog  with  sand  or 
burn  out  if  your  well  gets  pumped  down. 


JACUZZI  bros.  skc. 

Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y7. 

Factory  branches  and  authorized  dealers 
nationwide. 


Get  the 


facts! 


Write  us  for  fra 
lustrated  bulletins 


Be 


Choosey 


Buy 


Jacuzzi! 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

FREE  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 


*£  & 

*  & 


AT  A  NEW 
LOW  PRICE 

NOW -ONLY 


POSTPAID 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000 
flies  in  the  container 


Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death  by 
the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies. 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollinating 
insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly  from  house  fly  to 
horse  fly — even  irritating  midges — and  draws  them 
like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape  trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar  or 
any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2*/\"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many  as 
20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on  farm, 
dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food  stores, 
markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds — any¬ 
where  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and  a  bother. 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 

or  your  money  refunded  enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


HLax  Sckliivf  S««<U  m«v.li\«.  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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- FILL  QUT  AND  MAjL  THIS  coupQN  TODAY - 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  INC.  Dept.  702 
538  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Yl 

Please  rush  .  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control 

Powder,  sufficient  for  full  season's  use.  I  enclose  $1.95  for  each  set,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 
No  C.O.D.’s  please 

Amount  enclosed  $ . 


Name . . . . 

Address.  . . 

City . . . . . . . Zone . Slate 
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NEW 


. 


STABILIZED 


RICHER  than  ever!  STERLING 
Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT  sup¬ 
plies  salt  and  6  essential  trace 
minerals:  Cobalt,  Manganese, 
Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc. 

RICHER  .  .  .  and  always  full 
Strength!  Even  more  dependable 
than  before.  The  trace  minerals 
in  the  new,  enriched  BLUSALT 
are  stable. 

RICHER  .  .  .  and  readily  di¬ 
gested!  Full  utilization  of  feed 
makes  for  healthier  animals.  They 
grow  faster  .  .  .  produce  more 
meat,  milk  and  wool. 


3  Questions  to  Ask  about 
Any  Mineral-Deficiency 
Protection  You  Buy: 

1  Does  it  contain  the  right  trace 
■  minerals  ...  in  the  proportions 
and  amounts  recommended  by  top 
animal  nutrition  authorities? 

BLUSALT  does! 

Is  it  stabilized  to  retain  its 
effectiveness  lastingly  under 
normal  farm  conditions  of  storage 
and  use?  BLUSALT  is! 

3  Is  it  completely  soluble  in  gas¬ 
tric  juices  ...  is  it  digestible 
.  .  .  is  it  in  the  form  that  can  be 
readily  assimilated?  BLUSALT  is! 


That's  why  BLUSALT  is  your 
best  buy  in  mineral-deficiency 
protection. 

STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT  is 
available  in  50-lb.  and  100-ib.  bags, 
50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  liks. 


Keep  BLUSALT  before  your 
animals  (except  poultry)  at  all 
times.  Add  BLUSALT  in  the  same 
proportion  as  salt  in  custom- 
ground  feeds  for  all  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry. 


S7ERLING„"nl, BLUSALT 

COLORED  A  DISTINCTIVE  BLUE 


International  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa, 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let :  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  Q 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LA  BA  W  CO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A,N.  J. 


vs* 


FOR  THE  FARM  AND  HOME  WORK-SHOP 

new  “YES”  WOOD  WORKER 

Full  size  functional  radial  saw — Rips,  Cross¬ 
cuts,  Miters — only  $46  f.  o.  b.,  use  your  own 
motor.  With  standard  accessories — Dadoes, 
Rabbets,  Shapes,  Grinds  and  many  precision 
jobs.  Free  Brochure. 

YATES  ENGINEERING  SERVICES, 

BOX  67- L,  CRANFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


/  DICK,  HCLPEM'S  2- LIGHT  SHOKT 
(  INDICATION  IS  WHAT  SWITCHEP 
\  ME  OVEB . . . IT'S  SUPERIOR 

- ALL Qr-BEgS.^fv^  <C 

ME  T OO,  - - - 1 

FLASH  IMS...  IT'S  O.K.  OUT- IT'S  SHORTEP.A 
MOW  I  Al  WAY'S  KNOW  THE  TRUE  L 
CONPITION  OF  MV  FENCE  CONTROLLER.  £ 
ANP  THE  FENCE  LINE... AT  A  6LANCE' 


See  Your  Hardware  or  Implement 
Dealer,  or  Write  for  Booklet  on 
Electric  Fencing. 

HOL  DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO 


419  N.  HANOVER 


CARLISLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PHONE:  1716 


$27.75 


THE  FENCER  WEEDS  WON’T  SHORT! 
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Pro  and  Con  on  "Fancy”  Farms 


I  have  for  some  years  exchanged 
farm  magazines  with  my  farming 
cousins  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  Yours  comes  to  me  from  my 
relatives  in  Chautauqua  County,  N. 
Y.  I  especially  like  your  editorials, 
and  have  started  a  “Magazine  Ex¬ 
change”  at  our  local  milk  plants  and 
farm  equipment  dealers,  where  each 
of  us  can  leave  his  magazines  after 
reading  so  that  others  can  pick  them 
up  if  wanted,  and  then  pass  on  to 
some  friends  or  interested  parties. 

In  your  April  16  issue,  under  the 
title,  “Those  Famous  Fancy  Farms,” 
you  in  part  express  views  I  have  long 
held,  but  you  don’t  carry  it  far 
enough.  I  advocate — and  think — that 
every  farmer  who  makes  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  his  living  on  a  farm 
should  write  his  legislators  in  his 
home  State  as  well  as  in  Wash¬ 
ington  advocating  that  any  farm  ex¬ 
pressly  used  for  tax  income  evasion 
or  deduction  should  be  barred  from 
selling  its  products  through  the 
usual  outlets.  I  have  in  mind  several 
large  modern  dairies  in  this  area — 
one  produces  about  12,000  pounds 
milk  per  day,  the  other  not  far 
from  it — and  I  question  if  the  own¬ 
ers  make  more  than  casual  visits  to 
the  farms  a  couple  of  times  a  year. 
I’m  also  satisfied  that  each  repre¬ 
sents  a  deliberate  tax  deduction  pro¬ 
ject,  as  the  absentee  owners  have  a 
very  lucrative  business. 

Down  this  way  1,000  pounds  milk 
per  day  is  in  the  better  class  of 
operation  and  therefore  the  two 
Fancy  Farms  alone  represent  a 
good  living  for  about  20  families, 
who,  as  you  point  out,  would  all  be 
taxpayers  and  help  carx-y  this  in¬ 
creasing  load  that  is  poured  on  from 
every  direction. 

I  have  no  objection  to  anyone 
wanting  to  farm,  but  it  should  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  business  — 
where  each  operartion  stands  on  its 
own  feet.  This  area  is  the  milkshed 
for  New  Orleans,  and  our  dairymen 
today  are  having  a  tough  struggle  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  Many 
have  quit  already  and  I’m  afraid  a 
good  many  will  follow  that  course. 
My  cousins  in  Wisconsin  report  the 
same  there,  and  it  probably  is  true 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  inefficient  or  poor 
farmer  but  they  are  in  a  very  small 
minority;  but  when  the  good  ones 
say  they  are  having  a  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  those  who  wish  to  survive  had 
better  take  a  more  active  interest  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  farmer  himself. 
Basically  he  is  a  very  independent 
human  being  who  perhaps  resents 
any  kind  of  interference  or  sugges¬ 
tions.  That  in  itself  can  be  why  so 
few  of  them  can  even  agree  with 
each  other,  much  less  than  as  a  united 
front  for  the  whole  group.  The 
farmer  is  by  nature  a  worker  and 
producer,  but  not  a  merchandiser. 
It’s  fantastic  to  me  that  a  farmer  gets 
such  a  small  percentage  of  the  final 
market  price  for  the  commodities 
that  he  produces.  I  do  not  believe 
that  subsidies  or  high  support  prices 
are  the  answer  as  they  would 
mean  further  control  measures  by 
government  agencies  and  we  already 
have  too  much  of  that.  But  I  guess 
it  represents  a  parallel  trend  to  what 
has  happened  with  labor:  the  unions 
say  all  members  are  alike,  that  each 
must  get  the  same  pay  regardless  of 
the  individual  merits  of  the  work¬ 
men.  Anyone  who  has  ever  operated 
a  plant  or  hired  farm  help  knows 
that  out  of  10  you’ll  find  two  literally 
worth  five  of  the  others. 

Minimum  wage  advocates  would 
like  a  $1.25  per  hour  basis,  but  it 
probably  will  end  up  at  90  cents. 
Those  fancy  and  absentee-owner 
farms  would  probably  like  it  to  be 
$2.00  at  is  certainly  would  then  make 
up  better  and  better  income  tax 
losses.  But  what  about  the  farmer 


who  hires  help?  I  find  that  there 
are  very  few  jobs  around  a  farm  that 
would  justify  hiring  $5.00  or  $6.00 
per  day  help,  much  less  the  higher 
scale.  What  I  can’t  do  myself  just 
isn’t  done  unless  it’s  an  absolute 
necessity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Fancy 
Farms  have  been  a  depressing  factor 
not  only  in  dairying,  but  in  beef  rais¬ 
ing,  wheat  and  other  commodities  as 
well.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  huge  wheat  farms 
were  started  since  the  government 
initiated  the  high  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  what  extent  their  out¬ 
put  contributes  to  the  huge  surplus 
that  presents  such  a  serious  market¬ 
ing  problem.  C.  M.  Solberg 

Louisiana 


Your  recent  editorial,  “Those  Fa¬ 
mous  Fancy  Farms,”  implies  that 
farms  owned  and  operated  by  per¬ 
sons  with  their  major  income  from 
non-farm  enterprises  are  not  paying 
their  share  of  the  income  tax  burden. 
The  thought  appears  to  be  that  a 
heavier  income  tax  burden  is  placed 
on  farm  operators  without  other  in¬ 
come  than  from  their  farms.  The 
inference  also  exists  that  the  busi¬ 
nessman-farmer  contributes  heavily 
to  the  burden  of  farm  surpluses. 

It  is  true  without  question  that 
many  people  operate  farms  because 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  tax 
losses,  particularly  in  the  early  days 
of  starting  such  an  enterprise.  These 
operations  have  been  generally  of 
material  benefit  to  the  community 
and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  taken  a 
very  much  run-down  farm  and  in¬ 
vested  many  thousands  of  dollars  of 
capital  in  rehabilitating  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  land.  We  have  adopted 
strip  cropping,  installed  diversion 
ditches,  buried  stone  walls  and  in¬ 
stalled  underground  drainage  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost.  This  has  resulted  in 
improving  the  land  which  was  fast 
deteriorating  due  to  the  heavy  wash¬ 
ing  that  had  been  going  on  over  the 
years. 

This  operation  has  turned  what 
was  a  filthy  eyesore  of  a  dairy  farm 
into  a  beef  cattle  breeding  enter¬ 
prise,  by  which  we  hope  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  area  quality  breeding 
stock  and  help  other  farmers,  partic¬ 
ularly  dairymen,  establish  productive 
beef  herds  on  their  marginal  lands. 
Without  the  enabling  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  tax  laws,  this  would 
have  been  impossible.  As  an  invest¬ 
ment  it  runs  a  very  poor  second  to 
the  purchase  of  available  securities 
with  an  equal  amount  of  money. 

I  feel  that  I  have  contributed  with¬ 
in  my  means  in  a  small  way  by  hav¬ 
ing  built  up  and  leaving  a  far  better 
farm  than  the  one  which  I  acquired. 
I  do  not  feel  I  have  in  any  way  made 
the  tax  burden  or  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  any  worse  for  my  neighbors.  On 
the  contrary  I  have  given  steady 
employment  to  more  people  than 
heretofore,  and  intermittent  employ¬ 
ment  over  the  past  three  years  to  the 
construction  trades  that  seemed  very 
happy  to  do  this  type  of  work.  My 
local  taxes  have  increased  with  the 
improvements,  and  the  local  feed 
and  building  material  dealers  have 
benefitted. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  “true” 
farmer,  as  you  choose  to  term  him, 
is  being  forced  to  compete  with  me 
at  a  deliberate  loss,  as  you  state.  I 
am  just  as  much  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  a  proper  price  for  beef  as 
any  other  farmer. 

The  point  that  you  advocate  of 
changing  the  tax  laws  to  prevent 
“pleasure-seeking  farmers”  from  de¬ 
ducting  farm  tax  losses  is  not  only 
discriminatory,  but  fallacious  and 
unsound  as  a  theory  that  is  going  to 
help  your  so-called  “true”  farmer. 

H.  E.  Martin 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEK 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONS 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 
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UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


a  BOX  528- R 

a  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  | 

I 

j  NAME  . I 

S  1 

I  ADDRESS  . | 

CITY  .  I 

_ _ _ _ I 


RUPTURE 

-EASER* 


(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 
■  No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 


Double 

$4.95 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  1.000,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  BackI 

PIPER  BRACE  CQ. 

811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  RY-65,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


NEED  A  WELL? 

DRILL  IT  YOURSELF 
...  AND  SAVE! 

CON-SOL  Well  Driller  saves 
much  .  .  .  costs  little.  Get 
investment  back  by  rental, 
contracting  or  resale.  Drills 
wells  deep  or  shallow,  out¬ 
doors,  in  cellars.  Light- 
Weight,  easy  to  erect,  oper¬ 
ate,  move.  Specially  tem¬ 
pered  insert  drill  bit  chews 
through  hard  rock.  Used  by 
U  S.  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry;  U.S. 

Navy. 

For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B. 
factory.  Includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to  300', 
'U  hp  electric  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available  with 
gasoline  engine,  at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 

90-day  guarantee  against  defective  materials  and 
workmanship.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  DEPT.  R-6 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S.A. 


DAT7  BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN- 
LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


RH  ROTARY 
1TRACT0RS 


MOWS  L»W 

^  •  MUICHIS  1  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 

n  »c  POWER  6lNlRAtb"  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
yROWS  SNOW  •  SPRATSi  Reverse  j  full  differential  for  easy 
LcutS  WOOD  •  SCVUtlSJ  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
MUER  •  WLM1  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
’  field.  Words  of  praise  from  43  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 

SEND  FOR 

JfREE  Booklet  _ 

DEPT.  F 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  IV!  FG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLIAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Four  members  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  including  chair¬ 
man  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.),  have 
introduced  bills  relating  to  price 
supports  and,  in  so  doing,  have  made 
it  certain  that  no  price  support  bill 
will  clear  that  committee  this  year. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  full  75  to 
90  per  cent  of  parity  flexibility  in 
the  permanent  price  support  law  will 
go  into  effect  on  schedule  next  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

The  most  significant  bill,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  farm  bill  of 
the  year,  would  provide  for  higher 
price  supports  for  the  more  desirable 
varieties  of  cotton  and  wheat.  Two 
high  price  support  Senators,  Ellen¬ 
der  and  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.  D.), 
joined  with  an  advocate  of  flexible 
supports,  Sen.  Andrew  Schoeppel 
(R.,  Kans.),  to  introduce  the  mea¬ 
sure.  A  fourth  Senator,  James  East- 
land  (D.,  Miss.),  also  a  high  price 
support  backer,  introduced  a  similar 
measure  applying  to  cotton  alone. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  now  clear  that 
those  Senators  who  favored  imme¬ 
diate  action  on  the  House-passed  bill 
to  restore  90  per  cent  of  parity  price 
supports  are  now  resigned  to  in¬ 
action  for  this  session.  The  most  vo¬ 
cal  of  these,  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D.,  Minn.),  is  now.  arranging  for  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
hold  fall  hearings  in  his  own  State. 

The  Farm  Bureau  asked  the 
Senate  Committee  to  provide  62 
million  acres  of  wheat  at  a  65  per 
cent  of  parity  price  support  level  in 
the  event  farmers  turn  down  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  in  the  upcoming  refer¬ 
endum. 


*  * 


*  * 


The  National  Farmers  Union 
asked  the  House  Agriculture  Dairy 
subcommittee  for  100  per  cent  of 
parity  price  supports  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  with  the  production  payments 
idea  under  which  prices  would  be 
permitted  to  drop  in  the  market 
place,  and  under  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  farmers  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  average  market 
price  and  the  support  price.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  the  National 
Creameries  Association  and  the 
American  Butter  Institute  had  differ¬ 
ent  ideas.  These  organizations  pre¬ 
sented  the  subcommittee  with  a 
broad-range  program  under  which 
major  efforts  would  be  made  to  sell 
more  milk  and  dairy  products,  with 
barriers  to  free  trade  in  milk  be¬ 
tween  States  and  areas  removed. 

George  Paul,  member  of  the  Iowa 
legislature,  told  the  group  that  con¬ 
trols  over  production  and  marketing 
of  milk  favored  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  would  be  impossible 
to  administer.  He  presented  the 
Joint  Committee’s  self-help  plan 
under  which  dairy  farmers  would 
pay  one  cent  per  pound  of  butterfat 
and  four  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  delivered  to  plants  in  order  to 
finance  a  huge  dairy  sales  cam¬ 
paign. 

* 

Otie  Reed,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Joint  Committee,  assailed 
“restrictive  devices”  in  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders,  such  as  placing  bottled 
milk  prices  so  high  that  people  are 
not  buying  as  much  as  they  would 
like  to  drink;  creating  greater  and 
greater  milk  surpluses  in  the  so- 
called  fluid  areas;  and  thereby  de¬ 
stroying  the  markets  for  the  mid- 
western  producers  of  milk  for  butter, 
cheese  and  other  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

C.  M.  DeGolier  of  Deerfield,  Wise., 
said  that  local  “sanitary”  regulations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  de¬ 
signed  solely  to  keep  out  milk  from 
other  areas  rather  than  to  protect 
health,  with  about  the  same  results 
as  those  ascribed  to  marketing 
orders  by  Reed.  Harry  Lando 


farm  elevator 


Bales  won’t  tumble  back 

even  at  maximum  elevation  when 
riding  flat  inside  trough  between 
Smoker's  exclusive  non-tilting 
flights.  Top  drive  pulls  load  up. 
Sealed-for-life  bearings.  3  sizes. 
Coupon  brings  complete  details. 


per  foot  of 
usable 
elevating 
height 


YOUR  BEST  ELEVATOR  BUY 


*295 


Prices 

Start 

ert 


*  F.  O.  B.  Intercourse,  Pa. 


MOW  CONVEYOR 

automatically  takes  bales  direct  from 
elevator  .  .  .  discharges  anywhere  in 
mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit  any 
barn.  Eliminates  several  men  from 


hay  crew. 


NEW  SMOKER  EAR  CORN 
AND  GRAIN  BOX 

discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
wagon  or  directly  on  chassis.  120 
bushel  of  wheat  capacity. 


Mall  this  coupon,  smoker  litera¬ 


ture  shows  why  you  get  more  for  your 
money  with  Smoker  machines.  Mail 
it  today. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Send  me  literature  on  Smoker  "SPECIALS".... . 

Grain  Box .  Mow  Conveyor . 

Smoker  "S"  Series  Farm  Elevators . 

Name  . . . 

P.  O . . . . 

R.  F.  D . . .  State . . 


The  ESCO  “Icy-Wall”® 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler 

Tops  them  all! 


You  don’t  need  a  3  or  5  H.P.  motor. 
Get  the  full  story  before  you  buy! 

The  ESCO  "Icy-Wall”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
uses  the  same  size  motor  you  have 
always  used  to  cool  your  milk. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information.  No  obligation. 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Opportunity 
for  salesmen 
in  several 
territories. 


June  18,  1955 
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■Mi&t&citii* 


You’re  "on  target’’  with  sure- 
firing  II  &  R  .22  shotguns  or 
handguns  .  .  .  '’on  target” 
for  exclusive  features,  for 
accuracy  and  dependability. 
No  wonder  so  many  smart 
farm  folks  are  getting  top 
value  by  choosing  II  &  R! 


“SPORTSMAN” 

&  9 -shot  .22 

l’ri/.e-winiiing,  t6p-l>reak- 
ing  single  or  double  action 
Model  999  features  check¬ 
ered  walnut  side  grips, 
semi-thumb  rest,  wide 
hammer  cocking  spur,  ad¬ 
justable  front  and  rear 
sights. 


1  MODEL  922 

1  9 -shot  .22 
Famous  for  accuracy,  years 
of  service.  Checkered 
"Cling  Fast”  grips  for 
comfort,  easy  handling. 
Single  or  double  action  .  .  . 
solid  frame  with  4  or  6 
inch  barrel. 

2  bl.  Bantam  weight  922. 
In  chrome  S1.00  extra. 


§||p**«  GUARDSMAN 
6 -shot  .32 

Perfect  for  easy  carrying  or 
storage,  with  2)4"  or  4" 
barrel  weighs  19  and  20 
oz.  Single  or  double  coil 
spring  action.  Small  size 
checkered  Tenite  grips. 
Model  633  Chromed  2  x/i' 
barrel  only  $1.00  extra 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


J  “TOPPER” 

Single  Barrel  Shotgun 

Model  48,  world’s  largest  selling  shotgun,  rubber 
recoil  pad,  blued  frame.  Automatic  ejector  mecha¬ 
nism,  self  retracting  firing  pin.  12-gauge  with  30" 
barrel;  16,  20  and  .410  gauge  with  28-inch  barrel. 


J  “GAMESTER  DE  LUXE” 

Model  349 

Unequalled  value  in  a  12  or  16  gauge  bolt  action, 
tubular,  3-shot  repeating  shotgun.  "Variable  Choke” 
for  9  different  degrees  of  choke  .  .  .  each  setting  easily 
visible.  Mulno  Sighting  Dome  gives  "expensive  gun” 
accuracy.  Walnut  Monte  Carlo  stock. 


0.  $.  Ml 


358  Park  Avenue/ Worcester  10,  Massachusetts 


Canadian  Plant  and  Sales  Office:  H.&R.  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.  St.  Lambert ,  Montreal  23,  P.Q.,  Canada 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


m  •»  /%  tt  TVTrp  10.000  gallons 

JC  _a_  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


bale 

loader 


Eliminate  Your  Toughest  Farm  Job! 

Load  bales  of  any  shape,  any  weight,  lying  at  any  angle 
onto  truck  or  wagon  automatically!  Simply  drive  down 
row  of  bales  —  Bale  Loader  does  all  lifting!  No  other  man 
needed!  Ground-driven  —  Needs  no  engine,  PTO,  or  hy¬ 
draulic  system!  Thousands  in  hard  use  all  over  U.S.  Decide 
now  to  never  lift  another  bale  by  hand — See  the  SNOWCO 
— world’s  largest  selling  Bale  Loader — at  your  dealers 
soon!  Extremely  low  priced  for  the  average  farm! 

$NOW£fr  SCOOPMASTEK 


-Ex¬ 


portable  grain  auger  (12'  &  16'  models).  Built  of 
4-inch,  galvanized,  lock-seam  tubing.  Low 
%  .  price  includes  everything!  Finest  quality 
available.  See  your  dealer  soon! 


The  SNOW  COMPANY 


6012  NORTH  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 
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Livestock  in  the  South 


(Continued  on  Page  404) 

cattle  for  all  of  these  crops,  except 
fescue,  was  around  2.2  pounds  per 
head.  The  daily  gain  from  fescue 
was  only  .8  pounds,  due  to  the  lower 
nutritional  value  of  the  plant.  The 
respective  poundage  of  beef  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  from  these  crops 
was:  oats,  395;  ryegrass,  339;  wheat, 
302;  rye,  323;  and  fescue,  150  pounds. 

Hogging-off  Corn  and  the  Proteins 


A  progress  report  on  the  first 
year’s  work  shows  that  the  pigs  in 
Plot  4  made  the  highest  average 
daily  gain  of  1.36  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  .64  pounds  for  Plot  1  and 
a  low  of  .57  pounds  for  Plot  2.  The 
daily  gain  for  Plot  3  was  1.24  pounds 
per  head  daily.  The  total  pounds  of 
pork  produced  per  acre  for  the  four 
plots  was,  respectively,  282,  284,  623, 
and  661. 

Clipping  Lambs 


A  comparison  of  methods  of  seed¬ 
ing  corn  and  soybeans  to  be  hogged- 
off  with  and  without  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Mississippi  Station  by  Professors 
Barrentine  and  C.  B.  Shawver.  The 
plots  used  are  approximately  one 
acre  in  area,  with  eight  pigs  per  plot. 
The  different  methods  used  in  this 
study  consist  of:  one  plot  seeded  to 
corn  at  the  rate  of  12,000  plants  per 
acre  with  30  pounds  of  soybeans  in- 
terplanted  in  the  drill,  to  be  hogged- 
off  without  the  use  of  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement;  a  second  plot  with  corn 
alone  seeded  at  the  same  rate,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  protein  supplement; 
a  third  plot  seeded  the  same,  to  be 
hogged-off  with  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment;  and  a  fourth  plot  seeded  as 
the  others  with  soybeans  seeded  the 
same  as  Plot  1,  plus  the  use  of  a 
protein  supplement. 


Increasing  interest  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  sheep  production  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  as  is  true  in  most  parts  of 
the  South.  At  the  State  Station,  proj¬ 
ects  are  being  instituted  covering 
various  methods  of  feeding,  breeding 
and  management  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  As  with  the  other  stations 
visited,  stress  is  being  made  on  early 
lamb  production. 

A  report  by  Professors  Gene  E. 
Egli  and  C.  E.  Lindley  on  a  recent 
study  of  methods  of  handling  late 
lambs  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to 
clip  lambs  which  are  being  pas¬ 
tured  during  the  summer  months. 
The  average  gain  made  by  the  clip¬ 
ped  lambs  is  double  that  of  com¬ 
parable  non-clipped  lambs.  This  is 
equally  true  on  short-fed,  fall  grazed 
Iambs,  pastured  on  millet  and  clover. 


Recent  trials  at  the  Mississippi  Station,  State  College,  show  that  for  fatten¬ 
ing  steers  a  full  feed  of  rolled  oats,  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
two  pounds  of  good  hay  per  head,  daily,  residt  in  high  gains.  These  ivell- 
finished  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  steers  did  well  on  this  ration. 


New  York  Ayrshire  and 
Holstein  Herds  Sold 

Early  last  month,  179  head  of 
Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  in  the  Vista 
Grande  herd  of  C.  M.  Rodriguez, 
Cropseyville,  N.  Y.,  were  dispersed 
at  auction  sale  for  an  average  of 
$526.  The  high  animal,  a  breed  milk 
production  champion,  went  to  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for 
$5,200.  The  high-selling  bull  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative  at 
Tunkhannock.  Besides  Meredith 
Farm,  other  volume  buyers  at  the 
sale  were  Windrow  Farms,  Mich.; 
Thomas  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Y.;  Chester  Skiff,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.; 
John  Belott,  Elnora,  N.  Y.;  and 
Frederick  Radintz,  Minn.  The  top  50 
Vista  Grande  animals  averaged 
$1,145. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  well- 
known  Wait  Farm  Holstein  herd  was 
dispersed  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  con¬ 
tinuous  development  since  1913,  the 
herd  numbered  200  head  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  The  average  sales  price 
for  100  milk  cows,  35  bred  heifers, 
50  calves  and  open  heifers,  and  15 
bulls,  including  sires,  was  $300. 

Northeast  Wheat  Acre¬ 
age  for  1956 

Acreage  allotments  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  1956  wheat  crop 
give  312,175  acres  to  New  York 
State,  55,141  to  New  Jersey,  620,185 
to  Pennsylvania  and  36,370  to  Dela¬ 
ware.  Each  of  the  allotments  is 


smaller  than  for  the  1.955  crop.  The 
national  allotment  is  55  million 
acres.  The  allotments  are  based  on 
wheat  acreages  for  the  past  10  years, 
with  adjustments  for  planting 
trends,  weather,  and  other  factors. 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  (ASC)  will 
determine  county  allotments  on  the 
basis  .of  state  allotments;  county 
ASC  committees  will  break  down  the 
county  allotment  to  individual  farms 
before  June  25,  the  date  of  the  wheat 
marketing  quota  referendum.  The 
New  England  States  are  non¬ 
commercial  wheat  areas;  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  and  marketing  quotas  do 
not  apply  to  them  for  the  1956 
wheat  crop. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9-00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  . 5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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|  Grange 


In  its  Washington  work  recently  to  make  Americans  the  best  fed,  best 
the  National  Grange  has  lashed  out  clothed  people  in  the  world.  Dr. 
at  present  policies  of  the  Interstate  Smith  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Commerce  Commission  and  its  lack  reading  and  following  very  carefully 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  directions  on  pesticide  contain- 
agriculture.  In  announcing  support  ers.  Chlorinated  carbons  he  men- 
of  the  President’s  proposed  National  tioned  as  particularly  worthy  of  cau- 
Transportation  Policy,  Roy  Battles,  tion.  A  local  physician,  Dr.  Benjamin 
assistant  to  Grange  Master  Herschel  Eisenberg,  advised  that  farm  hands 
D.  Newsome,  said  “.  .  .  farmers  face  applying  poisons  to  crops  or  animals 
a  monopoly  in  transportation  created  wear  badges  identifying  the  ma- 
by  government  edict  and  commis-  terial  they  are  applying.  Should  they 
sion.  I  refer  to  outmoded  laws  and  become  poisoned  and  senseless,  at- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  tending  persons  or  physicians  can 
sion.”  The  proposed  policy,  accord-  then  quickly  determine  the  proper 
ing  to  Battles,  would  reduce  Federal  antidote  and  treatment, 
regulation  of  transportation  to  a  Dr.  H.  C.  Clark,  veterinarian, 
minimum,  consistent  with  public  in-  warned  farmers  about  leaving  emp- 
terest.  tied  containers  of  chemicals  within 

Toward  development  of  a  positive,  reach  of  farm  animals.  Even  such 
comprehensive,  long-range  soil  and  items  as  paint  and  kerosene  cans,  he 
water  policy,  the  National  Grange,  said,  have  caused  grave  damage  to 
with  the  cooperation  of  Congress-  farm  livestock.  He  cautioned  aware- 
man  Clifford  Hope  and  Senator  ness  to  air  drift  of  poison  chemi- 
Frank  Carlson,  both  of  Kansas,  has  cals  to  livestock  areas.  Pasture  and 
drafted  legislation  which  would  set  forage  crops  he  mentioned  as  being 
up  a  commission  to  develop  national  exposed  to  possibly  constant  con- 
soil-water  goals  and  means  to  tamination. 

achieve  them.  Gordon  Zimmerman,  - 

legislative  consultant  to  the  Grange,  Special  recognition  was  given  the 
says,  “Our  soil  and  water  legislation  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  Grange  Fair  Di- 
has  grown  up  like  Topsy,  piling  one  rectors  this  Spring  when  they  were 
piece  of  uncoordinated  legislation  guests  of  Cornell  University’s  So- 
upon  another  without  regard  for  ciology  Department.  The  Yorktown 
long-range  goals  or  patterns  that  group  participated  as  a  panel  and 
should  have  been  established  long  discussed  country  fairs.  Attending 
ago.”  were  Master  Sidney  Gilbert,  Fair 

-  Chairman  Francis  Billingsley,  Mrs. 

To  afford  its  members  an  oppor-  J.  Curry  Hill,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sco- 
tunity  to  see  European  farms,  to  field,  Mrs.  Gregory  Timourian,  and 
improve  understanding  of  interna-  George  Paul.  The  Yorktown  Grange 
tional  farm  problems  and  to  build  was  New  York  State  winner  of  the 
good  will  with  peoples  of  other  na-  National  Grange  Community  Service 
tions — in  addition  to  having  both  a  Contest.  It  was  also  a  national  win- 
good  and  a  fine  educational  experi-  ner  and,  for  its  community  endea- 
ence,  the  National  Grange  is  spon-  vors,  was  invited  to  the  Cornell  pro- 
soring  a  European  tour  again  this  gram. 

year.  The  tour  will  start  from  New  - 

York  City  aboard  the  S.S.  America  The  Boyden,  Vt.,  Grange,  recently 
on  September  9  and  will  include  celebrated  its  80th  anniversary, 
visits  to  six  countries — England,  Present  for  the  occasion,  besides 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer-  many  local  members,  were  State 
land  and  France.  For  those  who  Master  Harold  Arthur,  State  Flora 
have  the  time  and  resources,  the  Theresa  J.  Cowing,  Past  State  Master 
tour  can  be  extended  to  Italy.  The  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stoddard,  and 
main  touring  group  will  return  to  Deputy  John  Patch.  Mrs.  Alice 
New  York  on  October  7.  This  year  Shattuck  is  Master  of  the  Boyden 
the  tour  may  be  financed  over  sev-  Grange.  b. 

eral  monthly  installments,  with  no  - 

down  payment  actually  required.  De-  One  of  the  largest  in  New  Jersey, 
tailed  information  is  available  from  Stanton  Grange  in  Hunterdon  County 
European  Tour,  National  Grange  has  this  year  more  than  600  mem- 
Monthly,  Springfield,  Mass.  bers  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 

-  1955  will  also  see  final  payment  on 

Hall  Grange  No.  1230,  Ontario  Co.,  the  $70,000  building  erected  during 
N.  Y.,  recently  held  a  very  interest-  the  war  years  when  prices  were  even 
ing  program  for  its  “Neighbors’  higher  than  at  present.  From  a 
Night.”  The  subject  was  chemical  modest  beginning  in  1905,  Stanton 
farming  and  consideration  of  it  re-  Grange  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
volved  about  concern  for  human  in-  most  active  and  important  Granges 
jury  in  protection  of  our  crops  and  in  the  country. 

livestock  from  pests.  Howard  Hem-  This  Grange  makes  a  strong  and 
minger  was  chairman  of  the  program  direct  appeal  to  young  folks.  4-H 
and  Milton  Soper,  Seneca  Castle,  groups  meet  regularly  and  entertain- 
acted  as  panel  moderator.  Dr.  Ed-  ments  are  interspersed  with  serious 
ward  Smith,  entomologist  at  the  features;  the  building  is  in  almost 
Geneva  Station,  described  man’s  constant  use.  One  of  its  most  success- 
struggle  with  insects.  Plagues  and  ful  affairs  is  the  annual  country 
scourages,  feats  and  famine  have  all  fair  usually  held  in  July  or  August, 
been  part  of  man’s  history,  he  said,  It  draws  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
but  our  modern  science  has  discov-  New  Jersey  and  from  neighboring 
ered  ways  now  of  controlling  insects  states  as  well.  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Stanton,  N.  J.,  Grange,  recently  celebrated  its  50 th  anniversary.  This  is  the 
fine  home  which  it  built  during  World  War  II. 


ILK  FROM  ORANGES? 


You  can't  get  milk  directly 
from  oranges,  but  thousands 
of  successful  dairymen  are 
getting  better  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  lower  cost  by  feeding 
FLORIDA  CiTRUS  PULP. 
High  in  T.D.N.*  and  low  in 
fiber  content,  F  L  O  R  I  DA 
CITRUS  PULP  is  a  uniform 
feed  that  will  fit  into  your 
feeding  pro- 


Florida 
Citrus  Pulp 


gram.  It  can 
be  fed  wet  or 
dry,  stores  well 
and  is  avail¬ 
able  all  year 

'round.  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  has  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors  and  will  not  flavor  milk.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  and  get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to  Feed 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP,"  a  booklet  containing  full 
instructions  and  a  complete  analysis  of  this  proven 
feed  ingredient. 


a 


*  TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS 


/**8pa9e  bookletT 
tHowToFeed  Citrus  Pulp) 


IK 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  gatanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  O.  D.  —  or  5%  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


You  can’t  buy  a  finer  stock  tank — > 
than  the  CELINA  round  end  Tube- 
Top  tank. 

Tube-Top  construction  with  double 
locked  seam  bottoms.  Made  of  20 
gauge  steel — with  a  new  and  denser 
uniform  zinc  coating.  No  uncoated 
Spots  to  start  early  corrosion.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  corrugations  to 


add  strength.  Available  with  one  or' 
more  built-in  waterers,  equipped  with 
automatic  float  valves,  if  wanted, — 
for  watering  hogs  and  sheep.  Wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

See  your  dealer  today — let  him  show 
you  CELINA  .  .  .  the  finest! 


THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


SEE  CELINA  FIRST  f 
FOR  THE  FINEST  • 


Self  Feeders — Hog  Waterers — Stock  Tanks — (with 
or  without  hog  waterers)- — Hog  Troughs — Feeding  Pans 


June  18,  1955 
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SACRIFICE! 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED— Reg.  3.95 

“BLACK  FOREST”  HUNTING  KNIFE 

NOW  i  / 

/2  price 


SHOWN  HERE 
IN  REDUCED  SIZE 


Made  in  GERMANY 
Fine  SOLINGEN  Steel 
10  INCHES  OVER  ALL 

75,000  sportsmen  gladly  paid  3.95  for  this 
famous  hunting  knife.  However  a  new  ship¬ 
ment  has  just  arrived— too  late  for  last  sea¬ 
son.  We!re  forced  to  sell  fast  to  raise  cash. 
Our  misfortune  is  your  good  luck.  We're 
sacrificing  these  superb  kn.ves  at  HALF- 
PRICE — only  1.98.  This  is  exactly  the  SAME 
knife  now  selling  all  over  the  country  for 
TWICE  our  low  price!  It’s  a  sensational  bar¬ 
gain  that  may  never  come  your  way  again! 


FINE  QUALITY  SOLINGEN  STEEL 
Hand  Forged  by  German  Craftsmen 

The  rugged  beauty  of  this  splendid 
knife  has  already  won  recognition 
for  design  in  sports  circles  on  the 
continent.  From  the  moment  it 

appeared  in  the  Western  hemis¬ 

phere  it  has  been  a  prime  favorite  with  all 
sportsmen.  Its  blade  is  actually  sharp  enough 
to  shave  with.  The  genuine  leather  scabbard 
is  metal  tipped.  The  Black  Forest  Knife  will 
stand  up  against  the  most  rugged  treatment. 
The  tough,  sturdy  SOLINGEN  Steel  by 

KORIUM  assures  you  years  of  dependable 
service.  Length:  10  INCHES. 

IDEAL  FOR  DEN  OR 
REC.  ROOM  DECORATION 

When  not  in  use,  display  the  Black  Forest 
Knife  in  your  rec.  room  or  den.  The  hand¬ 
some  unusual  handle  and  the  sleek,  graceful 
lines  add  a  note  of  interest  and  drama  to 
your  home. 

TEST  .  .  .  COMPARE 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 

Send  only  1.98  plus  12  cents  postage  and 
we  will  ship  the  Black  Forest  Knife  to  you 
to  examine  for  5  days  at  our  risk.  But  re¬ 
member —  you’re  not  buying!  You're  only 
looking  it  over!  Then  test  it  as  you  like.  .  . 
compare  it  to  ANY  other  knife  made.  If  you 
aren’t  satisfied  100%  —  if  you  aren't  con¬ 
vinced  it’s  the  greatest  hunting  knife  bar¬ 
gain  of  the  year,  return  it  and  get  your 
2.10  back  at  once!  When  next  Fall’s  hunting 
season  comes  the  price  will  be  3.95  again. 
Get  yours  now  at  HALF  PRICE!  Send  m.  o., 
check  or  2.10  in  cash  for  immediate  delivery. 
Do  it  NOW.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

THORESEN'S 

325  4th  Ave.,  185-F-80  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 


j  This  Coupon  I  Saves  You  $1.97 

THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-F-80,  352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

e  RUSH - Genuine  KORIUM  BLACK  FOREST  KNIVES  at  cut  price  of  1.98  plus 

■  12  cents  postage  on  5-day  home  trial.  If  I  am  not  convinced  it’s  the  greatest  hunting 
I  knife  bargain  of  the  year,  if  I  am  not  delighted  in  every  way,  you  will  refund  my 

1.98  plus  the  12c  postage  AT  ONCE. 

■  □  S2-.10  enclosed.  Rush  prepaid. 

|  □  Send  C.  O.  D.  for  $2.10  plus  25c  C.  O.  D.  fees. 


L 


Town  .  State . 


I 

. 


and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-6  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW — 

SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Bod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 

Lightning.  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  1. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS:  YEARLINGS  $1.00  Each 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


BANTAM  CHICKS:  DAY  'OLD,  EGGS,  STOCK. 
Many  Varieties.  DURLING  BANTAM  FARM, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  PRINCETON.  NEW  JERSEY 


BRONZE.  BROAD  WHITES  and  BELTSVILLE 
Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  HILLPOT  TURKEY 
FARM,  BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Forecast 


Poultry  and  egg  producers  were 
not  happy  with  what  they  received 
for  their  products  last  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  USDA’s  crop  reporting  ser¬ 
vice,  egg  prices  averaged  36.8  cents 
per  dozen  for  the  year  1954,  23  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier;  farm 
chicken  prices  averaged  17.0  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  to  22.3  cents 
for  a  year  earlier;  and  broiler  prices 
declined  an  average  of  15  per  cent 
to  23.1  cents  per  pound.  Despite  the 
fact  that  poultry  and  egg  production 
was  substantially  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  price  declines  in  1954 
actually  resulted  in  fewer  dollars  to 
the  poultry  industry  than  in  1953. 

When  any  industry’s  revenue  drops 
as  much  as  this  industry’s  revenue 
did  last  year,  there  are  bound  to  be 
repercussions.  It  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  what  producers  receive 
for  their  product  in  one  year  or  mar¬ 
keting  period  affects  the  quantity  of 
the  product  they  produce  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  or  marketing  period.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  true  in  1955.  The  outlook 
for  eggs  is  a  good  example. 

We  began  this  year  with  two  per 
cent  more  hens  and  pullets  on  farms. 
During  January  and  February,  this 
two  per  cent  larger  size  flock  laid 
three  per  cent  more  eggs,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  eggs  per  layer  in¬ 
creased  one  per  cent  during  the 
period.  This  situation  was  generally 
expected,  as  were  the  resulting  lower 
egg  prices,  relative  to  a  year  earlier. 
What  was  unexpected,  however,  was 
the  shai’p  increase  in  egg  prices  dur¬ 
ing  February.  Two  factors  likely  had 
an  influence  on  prices  during  this 
period:  severe  winter  weather 

throughout  most  of  the  country,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  industry  expressed 
by  the  futures  market  as  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  prices  during  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  The  expectations  were 
then,  and  they  are  now,  that  there 
will  be  a  much  smaller  supply  of 
eggs  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year.  In  anticipation  of  this, 
September  futures  contracts  rose 
during  January  from  about  38  cents 
to  a  peak  on  February  11  of  almost 
48  cents.  From  that  date  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  futures  generally  have  been  on 


the  decline,  reaching  an  average 
level  of  about  42  cents. 

Egg  production  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue  some  above  a  year  ago.  On  May 
1,  the  egg  laying  flock  was  three  per 
cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
Prices,  however,  should  remain  at 
about  last  year’s  levels  until  the 
seasonal  rise  begins,  probably  in 
July. 

There  are  reasons  why  a  much 
smaller  supply  of  eggs  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  this  Summer  and  Fall.  In 
each  of  the  past  seven  months,  fewer 
pullets  than  a  year  earlier  were 
started  for  laying  flock  replacement. 
For  the  period  January  through  May, 
the  replacement  hatch  has  been  25 
per  cent  smaller  than  the  same 
months  a  year  ago.  On  May  1,  the 
number  of  chicks  and  young  chickens 
on  farms  for  egg  production  this 
Summer  and  Fall  was  19  per  cent 
below  May  1  a  year  ago.  On  May  1, 
there  were  approximately  10  per  cent 
fewer  flock  replacement  eggs  in  in¬ 
cubators  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier.  Consequently,  fewer 
new  pullets  will  be  added  to  laying 
flocks  from  now  through  September 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1954.  By 
October  1,  the  laying  flock  will  likely 
be  about  eight  per  cent  below  the 
number  of  October  1,  1954.  This 
would  indicate  an  egg  production  in 
October  and  later  of  five  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  same  months  last 
year.  It  is  possible  that  egg  settings, 
and  the  resulting  hatch,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  some  smaller  than  a  year 
ago  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Production-wise,  it  looks  like  more 
eggs  through  midsummer  and  less 
eggs  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Price-wise,  we  see  about  the  same 
price  levels  as  a  year  ago  for  the 
next  couple  of  months,  then  a  rise 
more  than  seasonal,  and  substantially 
better  prices  than  the  same  months 
in  1954,  beginning  in  July  or  August, 
and  later. 

[Ed.  —  This  analysis  is  based  on 
excerpts  from  a  talk  given  by  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Larkin,  Chief,  Analysis  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bucks 
County  Poultry  Assn.) 


Can  Geese  Weed  Strawberries? 


We  often  read  in  farm  magazines 
that  geese  belong  to  the  farm.  We 
heartily  agree.  But  we  feel  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  put  it  this  way: 
that  farms  belong  to  the  geese. 

Things  were  relatively  calm  on  our 
little  farm  before  my  husband  sug¬ 
gested  we  buy  a  few  geese.  Visions 
of  hissing  ganders  immediately 
flashed  through  my  mind;  so  I  said, 
“No.”  But  he  said,  “Yes,”  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  I  was  to  receive  the 
persimmon  tree  I  had  been  wanting 
and  he  would  buy  the  geese. 

In  due  time,  six  lovely  baby  gos¬ 
lings  arrived.  There  arrived,  also,  a 
scrawny  stick  of  a  shrub  labeled 
“Persimmon.”  The  goslings  throve 
and  eventually  grew  up  into  geese. 
But  the  persimmon  tree  died. 

During  their  first  year,  the  gos¬ 
lings  behaved  rather  well.  With  the 


These  fine  white  fowl  were  better 
suited  to  the  production  of  geese 
than  to  the  culture  of  strawberries. 
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coming  of  Spring,  however,  the  lady 
geese  started  to  lay  enormous  eggs 
and  one  big  male  emerged  as  a 
positive  villain.  With  perhaps  singu¬ 
lar  lack  of  originality,  we  named  the 
gargantuan  gander,  Solomon,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  many  wives.  The  fence 
surrounding  the  house  practically 
dissolved  when  he  decided  to  take 
his  harem  for  a  walk.  In  stately 
procession  they  strolled  about  the 
lawn,  giving  ground  to  no  one,  and 
they  would  eventually  back  us  all 
into  the  house.  Even  Pirate,  our 
big  dog,  decided  that  discretion 
is  always  the  better  part  of  valor  in 
relations  with  geese. 

After  this  somewhat  trying  period, 
we  reached  a  state  of  truce.  Solomon 
stayed  docilely  on  his  side  of  the 
fence,  and  we  stayed  on  ours.  He 
became  less  vile-tempered  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  stalking  around 
arrogantly,  choosing  nothing  but  the 
lushest  grass  for  his  coterie.  They 
all  looked  so  handsome  I  almost 
acquired  an  affection  for  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  Summer,  we 
naively  decided  to  put  the  geese  to 
work.  With  weeds  shoulder  high,  as 
they  unfortunately  but  generally  are 
here  in  August,  two  hundred  straw¬ 
berry  plants  we  had  set  out  in  the 
Spring  were  finding  growth  difficult. 
“Let  the  geese  weed  them,”  we  read 
in  a  magazine.  At  the  time  we  did 
not  bother  to  read  the  fine  print,  if 
there  were  any. 

So  up  went  a  fence,  in  went  the 
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geese,  and  down  went  the  weeds. 
“This  is  wonderful,”  we  said.  The 
geese  thought  so,  too,  as  they  hus¬ 
tled  happily  about  on  big  flat  feet. 
But  the  abuse  of  big  feet  took  care 
of  the  strawberries,  too.  By  mid- 
September,  the  last  strawberry  plant 
succumbed  to  the  tread  and  presence 
of  the  geese. 

It  is  almost  a  year  later  now  and 
we  are  raising  geese  for  the  purpose 
of  goose,  rather  than  strawberry, 
production.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  really  approves  of  the  idea;  it 
just  happened.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
the  thought  of  roast  stuffed  goose 
in  Winter — a  more  delectable  dish 
you’ll  go  far  to  find — that  did  it. 
Anyway,  when  great  quantities  of 
eggs  came,  the  incubator  was  empty 


and,  well,  we  soon  had  dozens  of 
baby  geese.  They  are  pretty  now, 
prettier  than  any  other  baby  fowl 
or  farm  animal.  The  trouble  is, 
though,  they  will  grow  up.  Even  now 
their  voices  begin  to  change,  and  one 
or  two  sound  ominously  like  Solo¬ 
mon. 

We  feel  that  something  should  be 
done  before  we  are  hopelessly  out¬ 
numbered.  We  are  going  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  local  paper  “GEESE — to 
weed  your  strawberries.”  Perhaps 
we  shall  put  a  question  mark  after 
the  announcement.  Anyway,  we 
shall  not  part  with  many,  because, 
strangely  enough,  I’m  becoming  fond 
of  our  little  race  and  family  of  geese. 

Mary  A.  Manning 


Hot  Days  in  Laying  House 


A  problem  that  often  causes  seri¬ 
ous  losses  in  the  laying  flock  during 
summer  months  is  neat  prostration. 
Temperatures  above  95  degrees  at 
the  floor  level  of  poultry  houses  are 
extremely  dangerous.  When  such 
heat  seems  imminent,  efforts  should 
be  made  immediately  to  provide  for 
movement  of  air  across  the  poultry 
house  floor — by  means  of  an  electric 
fan — or  to  bring  about  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration  of  water  for  its  subsequent 
cooling  effect.  Plenty  of  fresh  drink¬ 
ing  water  must,  of  course,  be  easily 
available  to  the  birds. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg 
Laying  Test  in  Flemington,  N.  J., 
we  have  prevented  losses  from  heat 
prostration  by  turning  the  water 
hose  onto  the  sides  of  the  poultry 
house,  onto  areas  around  door  and 
window  openings,  and  onto  the  floor 
of  the  house  near  wherever  there  is 
some  air  movement.  Water  pans  set 
in  the  pen  prove  effective,  too;  the 
birds  stand  in  the  water.  We  have 
never  tried  blocks  of  ice,  but  they 
have  been  used  successfully.  All  one 
need  do  is  place  large  cakes  of  ice 
on  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house. 
Sprinkling  the  roof  with  water  is 
not  in  itself  very  effective  but,  done 
along  with  other  measures,  it  is 
worth  a  try;  it  can  do  no  harm. 
At  least  it  lowers  the  temperature 
at  the  poultry  house  ceiling,  even 
though  it  has  little  effect  on  the 
floor  temperature.  If  prostrate  birds 
are  quickly  discovered,  they  can  be 
saved  by  immersing  in  water  and 
then  putting  them  in  the  shade. 
Sprinkling  the  birds  with  a  fog  spray 
is  effective  and  can  well  be  used  for 
cage  or  battery  systems. 

Our  experience  indicates  that 


there  is  some  inherent  weakness  in 
certain  birds  that  makes  them  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  first  heat  wave.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  periods  of  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  losses  are  often  negligible. 
This  suggests  that  the  susceptible 
birds  die  when  the  first  hot  spell 
comes  along.  Strain  variation  has 
also  been  in  evidence  in  the  egg 
laying  test:  losses — when  they  oc¬ 
curred — were  quite  pronounced  in 
some  pens,  yet  not  in  others.  The 
pens  are  immediately  adjacent  and 
certainly  subject  to  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  and  environmental  condi¬ 
tions. 

Be  on  the  lookout  when  those 
really  hot  days — 95  degrees  or  more 
— start  to  come  along  this  Summer. 
The  first  one  is  the  most  dangerous; 
a  tendency  for  birds  to  become  ac¬ 
climated  develops  after  the  initial 
experience.  But,  heat  prostration  is 
nevertheless  a  development  to  guard 
against  all  Summer.  C.  S.  Platt 


Ernest  C.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

It’s  important  to  have  plenty  of 
water  available  to  maturing  layers 
on  the  range  also.  This  type  of  auto¬ 
matic  float-valve  fountain  proves 
very  satisfactory. 


"Careers  Ahead"  in 
Agriculture 

A  special  committee  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  has  prepared  and 
made  available  for  free  distribution 
a  very  interesting  brochure,  “Careers 
Ahead.”  This  brochure  contains  a 
great  many  ideas  and  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  careers  which  agri¬ 
culture  offers  and  the  educational 
preparation  needed  for  such  careers. 

The  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  has 
obtained  a  limited  supply  of  this 
publication  for  distribution  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons.  A  copy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Dean  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Paul  P.  Ives 

Paul  P.  Ives,  poultry  expert,  au¬ 
thor  and  publisher  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
May  21  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
77  years  old. 

Born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Mr.  Ives 
at  a  young  age  bred  and  exhibited 
fancy  poultry.  Early  years  on  the 
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family  farm  set  the  stage  for  his  life 
as  he  went  on  to  become,  after  a 
short  occupation  as  blacksmith,  New 
Haven  County  agricultural  agent  and 
then  4-H  Club  leader  in  Connecticut. 
In  1930,  he  founded  the  poultry 
newspaper,  Cackle  and  Crow,  which 
he  continued  to  publish  until  1954. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  poultry 
reference  books,  including  “How  to 
Raise  Poultry”  and  “Domestic  Geese 
and  Ducks.” 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Ives,  three 
children  and  three  sisters. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SUMMER  CHICK  SALE 


Here’s  Our  New  Policy  on  Summer  Chick  Prices: 


We  have  decided  to  cut  our  chick  prices 
for  June,  July,  August  and  September  way 
down.  Here's  why: 

1.  We  think  you  need  a  break  on  price. 
We  can  reduce  the  price  for  summer  because 
we  had  a  large  enough  sales  volume  from 
January  to  May  to  cover  our  depreciation  and 
breeding  costs. 

2.  We  like  to  keep  our  roosters  busy.  We’d 
rather  sell  eggs  as  chicks  than  as  market  eggs. 
We  are  increasing  our  own  flock  to  35,000 
breeders. 

3.  We  believe  that  with  present  price 
trends,  summer  hatched  pullets  will  make  you 
just  as  much  money  as  pullets  hatched  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

4.  We  hope  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

5.  We  are  out  to  beat  all  our  competitors 
on  the  quality  of  our  Leghorn  chicks  and  on 
the  service  we  give  our  customers. 

6.  We  feel  that  you  may  be  planning  to 
keep  over  some  old  hens.  We  recommend  that 
you  start  summer  pullets  and  some  time  in 
November  or  December  sell  off  all  your  old 
hens  and  replace  them  with  these  pullets.  A 
year  from  now  you’ll  be  glad  you  did  it. 


A  year  from  now  we  believe  the  price  of 
large  white  eggs  is  still  going  to  be  high. 

7.  The  last  12  months  have  been  tough  for 
all  of  us.  This  has  made  us  mad.  Right  now 
we  are  getting  set  to  capitalize  on  what  lies 
ahead.  How  about  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

TP&mce  'SaScccA 


Babcock  Prices  on  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets 
Effective  June  1,  1955.  Supersedes  all  Previous  Price  Lists 


Hatching  Dates  Prices  are  per  chick,  prepaid  shipment  or  delivery. 

Bab  cock  Strain  Babcock  Bessies 

1955  Pullets  Strain  Cross  Pullets 


100 

1000  or  more 

100 

1 000  or  more 

May  29  to  June  2 

384 

36  4 

Not  available  until 

June  6  to  Sept.  29 

374 

354 

October 

Oct.  3  to  Nov.  28 

434 

414 

434 

414 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  22 

454 

43  4 

454 

434 

Dec.  26  to  Dec.  29 

43  4 

41 4 

4^4 

414 

1956 

Jan.  2  to  March  29 

494 

474 

49  4 

474 

Straight  Run  Chicks  (not  sexed)  half  the  price  of  pullets. 

Cockerels  54  each.  We  do  not  sell  started  chicks. 

Babcock  Bessies:  These  are  the  best  White  Leghorn  strain  cross  we  have  developed  to  date. 
They  live  well,  come  into  a  large  egg  at  an  early  age.  They  lay  just  as  well  as  our  pure 
Babcock  strain  for  9  or  10  months.  We  don’t  believe  they  will  lay  as  well  for  15  months  as 
our  pure  Babcock  strain. 

Dear  Babcock: 

Please  book  me  for _  Babcock  Day-old  Chicks. 

_ _ _ — Pure  Babcock  Strain  _ Babcock  Bessies 

Approximate  date  wanted... . _ . . 

□  Pullets  0  Straight  Run  Q  Cockerels 

Deposit  of  24  per  chick  books  your  order.  Balance  due  ten  days  before  shipment. 

Amount  Enclosed  $ _ _  Balance  Due  $ _ _ 

Please  ship  as  follows:  Q  Truck  Delivery*  □  Parcel  Post  Q  Express  Q  Will  Call 

*Larger  orders  can  be  delivered  by  truck. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  order  now,  you  can  still  use  this  coupon  to  ask  for  our  new  48-page 
catalog.  Check  here  for  catalog  □. 

P.O.  Address - - - -  Phone  No . . . 

Please  mail  this  coupon  to 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC.  Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


JUMP  THE  GUN  ON 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

You’ll  be  ahead  of  everyone  if  you  buy  PAR- 
M ENTER  started  pullets  now,  enabling  you  to 
get  those  higher  summer  and  fall  egg  prices 
ahead  of  everybody  else. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Six-weeks  old  pullets  available  now.  These  are 
the  high  egg  producers  that  really  pay  off  in 
profits.  Limited  quantity,  so  order  at  once. 

READY-TO-LAY 
PARMENTER  RED  PULLETS 

Will  be  available  starting  June  20th.  Excellent 
producers  of  large,  good  quality  eggs.  Ready 
for  immediate  production. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  EXCEPTIONAL 
OFFER  —  PHONE  or  WRITE  for  prices  and 
ORDER  TODAY. 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


GHAYBILL’S  HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

Large  type  or  Pits.  Non  Sex  Ckls. 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns _ $26.00  $13.00  $2.00 

Hamp.  Box  Sex  Link .  25.00  14.00  11.00 

New  Hamps .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

WH.  Rocks  .  24.00  14.00  11.00 

Order  today.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  4  wk. 
old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  $45  per  hd.,  exp.  coll.  C.  S. 
Graybill  Pltry,  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

-  GOSLINGS.  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 
DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
‘‘How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  H I  -QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 

Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Leghorns  •  Austrawhites  •  Minorcas  •  $8  95 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hampshires. 
$8.95.  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted.  $6.45.  Left¬ 
overs,  $2.99.  Bloodtested,  Healthy  Chicks.  F.  0  B 
Catalog.  BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI’ 


-  GUINEAS  - - 

WHITE  AFRIGAN  and  PEARL  KEETS  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
ZBc  each;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  (Delaware 
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Points  to  consider 
when  buying  roofing 


Naturally,  a  roof¬ 
ing  material  has  to 
measure  up  to  a 
number  of  re¬ 
quirements  before 
you  decide  on  it.  It  has  to  cover  —  tightly 
and  durably.  It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  apply 
yourself,  without  special  tools  or  skills.  It 
should  look  good.  And  if  it  costs  less  than 
other  materials,  that’s  all  right  too! 

Farmers  who  have  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel  roofs  on  their  buildings  will  tell  you 
that  Stormproof  qualifies  on  all  those  points. 
"You  can’t  beat  steel  for  strength,”  they’ll  say. 
"Yet  the  covering  width  of  24  inches  makes 
Stormproof  sheets  convenient  to  handle.  It 
nails  easily,  and  stays  down  tight  even  in  a 
hurricane.  Looks  clean  and  neat,  and  lasts  for 
years.” 

Special  design  features  of  Stormproof  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  from  seeping  in  at  the  sides  or 
ends  of  the  sheets.  The  generous  zinc  coating 
protects  the  roof  from  corrosion,  both  from 
weather  outside  and  animal  fumes  inside. 
And  the  price?  Well,  we’ll  let  your  dealer 
spring  that  pleasant  surprise  on  you  next  time 
you  pay  him  a  call. 


||  rw — 

DRAINS.  Double  drains  carry  off 
any  moisture  siphoning  through  the 
side-lap,  while  providing  ample 
nailing  surface.  No  need  for  bat¬ 
tens  with  Stormproof. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross-corru¬ 
gations  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet 
prevent  end-lap  siphoning,  provide 
a  snug  fit  with  the  sheet  beneath, 
eliminate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a  slight 

pressure  angle  formed  into  one  side 
of  each  sheet  forces  Stormproof 
sheets  to  hug  the  roof  when  sides 
are  nailed. 
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PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


I  received  the  enclosed  memoran¬ 
dum,  with  a  check  for  seven  dollars 
stapled  to  it.  No  other  explanation 
was  given  for  the  delay,  but  I  am 
glad  to  get  the  refund.  I  was  not  at 
all  sure  they  would  send  it  even 
when  prodded  by  you.  I  don’t  know 
what  unusual  power  your  letters 
have;  perhaps  it  is  the  unwanted 
publicity  through  your  column. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  help,  as  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  not  have  given  my 
letters  any  notice.  Not  only  do  we 
enjoy  Publisher’s  Desk,  but  the 
many  helpful  articles  in  The  Rural. 
We  particularly  like  “Rambling 
Along  At  Long  Acres”,  the  Editori¬ 
als,  including  the  Scripture  Verses 
in  “Brevities.”  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  v/.  b.  l. 

New  York 

We  are  not  prone  to  publish  letters 
of  thanks,  but  cannot  refrain  as  this 
is  so  friendly,  and  the  response 
generous.  Persuasion  is  often  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  in  getting  adjustments,  but 
we  have  a  faculty  of  following  up  to 
the  last  analysis.  Even  so  sometimes 
we  fail.  We  deeply  appreciate  the 
letter. 

Can  a  contract  be  broken  if  it  is 
misrepresented?  A  salesman  advised 
us  that  we  could  buy  a  freezer  and 
food  for  the  cost  of  food  alone.  The 
12-ft.  freezer  is  $499.  Thei’e  was  a 
hidden  charge  for  “cutting.”  There 
is  loss  and  financing  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  which  brings  the  cost  to  more 
than  the  local  butcher  charges.  The 
advertising  lays  stress  on  the  saving 
on  frozen  vegetables,  etc.  Some 
families  took  these  freezers,  thinking 
they  could  save  money.  I  quit  the 
food  plan,  but  the  agent  told  me  “I 
was  tied  up  tighter  than  a  drum 
with  the  freezer.”  r.  w. 

New  Jersey 

A  contract  is  valid  when  signed 
and  cannot  be  broken  unless  fraud 
is  indicated.  Often  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  this  in  court.  So,  care  should 
be  used  before  signing.  There  are 
many  similar  complaints  on  file,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  curb  such 
sales  plans.  In  this  case  the  freezer 
is  of  good  make,  but  we  believe  one 
does  better  to  buy  and  pack  her  own 
vegetables.  We  understand  that  the 
distributor  sets  the  price,  not  the 
manufacturer.  If  our  subscriber  buys 
foods  at  wholesale  and  packs  her 
own  vegetables,  she  may  be  able  to 
save  at  least  part  of  this  high  cost. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe  Remodeling  Co.  of 
Rutland,  Vt.,  also  the  Gramatan 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Bronxville.  We  became  involved  with 
this  firm  in  an  insulated  siding  con¬ 
tract.  We  find  by  comparing  with 
others  that  we  paid  about  double 
what  the  job  is  really  worth.  I  won¬ 
der  why  the  company  had  to  go  so 
far,  and  out  of  our  State,  to  obtain 
financing.  There  are  plenty  of  banks 
here.  e.  b. 

Vermont 

E.  B.  received  a  letter  from  the 
bank  stating  that  they  are  the  inno¬ 
cent  holders  of  his  personal  note. 
Our  information  is  that  this  bank 
makes  some  loans  on  their  own  fi¬ 
nancing  plan,  which  we  understand 
does  not  contain  the  completion  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  the  F.  H.  A.  laws  re¬ 
quire.  Also  we  understand  that  the 
Globe  Remodeling  does  no  financing 
locally,  and  uses  four  out  of  town 
banks.  There  have  been  similar  cases 
reported.  We  again  advise  our 
friends  to  be  sure  they  understand 
any  contract  before  signing.  If  there 
is  no  F.  H.  A.  financing,  do  not  make 
any  payments  until  the  work  is 
finished,  and  until  it  is  right  do  not 
sign  a  completion  certificate.  It  is 
also  wise  to  compare  costs  before 
any  work  is  started. 


Maybe  you  could  help  me  find  the 
address  of  the  Commonwealth  Weld¬ 
ing  Mfg.  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
They  have  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  I  own  a  very  nice  electric 
welding  outfit  made  by  them.  I  need 
some  new  parts  for  the  welder.  Do 
you  think  you  can  find  out  where 
they  are  now?  e.  h. 

New  York 

Mr.  Roland  Bollman,  formerly 
president  of  this  firm  has  advised 
us  that  the  firm  is  out  of  business, 
and  there  are  no  parts  available.  He 
does  not  know  of  any  concern  where 
the  parts  may  be  purchased.  We 
have  given  E.  H.  the  names  of  some 
firms  dealing  in  parts  for  welders, 
and  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  fix 
up  his  unit. 

I  have  received  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  from  Fabricon  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  advertising  their  reweaving 
course.  It  sounds  good — almost  too 
good.  They  have  a  special  offer,  but 
give  a  limited  time  for  acceptance. 
Is  it  x'eliable?  Our  first  thought  was 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  know. 
You  have  answered  many  of  our 
problems  in  your  paper.  I  have  four 
years  on  file  to  which  I  refer. 

New  York  c.  w. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  file 
on  these  concerns.  Many  people  re¬ 
port  that  the  weaving  course  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds,  and  they  find 
they  cannot  start  business  as  easily 
as  the  company  advertises.  Excellent 
eyesight  and  a  steady  hand  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  reweaviijg,  and  there 
is  not  a  large  demand  for  the  work. 
The  claim  of  a  limited  time  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,  we  believe,  is  sales  talk. 

Samuel  Perlstein,  a  New  York 
fruit  broker,  is  free  on  $2,500  bond 
in  Jersey  City  to  await  action  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Perl¬ 
stein  tried  to  cash  a  forged  check 
for  $1,307.17,  which  was  made  out 
to  the  order  of  Joensson  and  Cross 
Inc.  of  New  York  City.  Perlstein  re¬ 
ceived  the  check  by  mistake  when  he 
picked  up  his  mail  at  his  former 
place  of  business.  He  endorsed  the 
check  with  the  name  “Thomas 
Ci’oss.”  A  telephone  call  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  per¬ 
son  connected  with  the  Joensson  and 
Cross  firm.  Mr.  Perlstein  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  a  term  of  one  year  and 
a  day  in  Sing  Sing  on  a  larceny 
charge.  He  had  also  served  three 
years  of  a  15-year  term  meted  out  by 
an  Army  courtmartial  in  1943  for 
jewel  theft,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thorities.  He  is  out  on  a  bond  put 
up  by  his  mother. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  gai'den  supplies  from  a  New 
Jersey  company  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  However,  in  March  I  sent  an 
order  and  enclosed  check  for  $13.84 
and  have  received  no  reply  though  I 
have  written  four  letters.  Possibly 
the  letters  did  not  reach  the  proper 
person.  Can  you  help?  e.  h.  m. 

New  York 

We  received  a  prompt  reply  and 
explanation.  The  material  was  mis- 
sent  but  was  immediately  rerouted 
and  a  duplicate  shipment  sent. 
E.  F.  M.  received  both  shipments  fi¬ 
nally  and  the  company  refunded  half 
price  on  the  duplicate  one.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  “this  closes  the 
incident.”  The  company  wrote  the 
subscriber  that  they  regretted  he 
had  “found  it  necessary  to  write 
The  R.  N.  Y.,  one  of  our  finest 
national  publications.”  This  compa¬ 
ny,  like  all  reputable  firms,  acted 
quickly  to  correct  their  error.  We 
refer  to  it  because  it  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  dealing  with 
reputable  firms.  Our  guarantee 
means  as  much  to  advertisers  as  to 
subscribers. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Maleic  Hydrazide  —  New 

Plant  Growth  Regulator 

By  Loren  D.  Tukey 

•  Roadside  Stands  for  Summer¬ 

time  Sales 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  The  White  of  an  Egg 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Let’s  Dry  that  Hay! 

By  Don  B.  Owens,  Jr. 

•  Soil  Alive/  Are  We  Killing 

It? 

By  Ordway  Starnes 

•  Dairying  in  the  Old  Days 

By  Pierre  DeNio 

•  Home-Grown  Turkeys  for 

Sale 

By  Charles  Stratton 

•  There  Is  a  Farm  Story. 

Let’s  Tell  It! 

By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  Mold  in  Raspberries 

By  Keith  Steinkraus 

e  To  Keep  That  Farm-Fresh 
Flavor 

By  R.  D.  Gerwe 

•  Livestock  in  the  South 

(Arkansas) 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  It 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants.  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy  or  young  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

KENNELMAN  needed  by  well  known  national 
philanthropy.  Settled,  mature  family  man 
with  farm  animal  background  desired  but  dog 
experience  not  essential.  Two  bedroom 
apartment  and  utilities  provided.  Highest 
character  references  required.  BOX  6004, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife. 

without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary,  knowl¬ 
edge.  of  farming  desirable,  good  salary,  main¬ 
tenance,  paid  vacation,  permanent.  Write 
William  M.  Keil,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Tele¬ 
phone:  Parkview  3-2751,  via.  Hazleton,  Pa. 


COUPLE:  Man  to  drive  truck  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  work;  woman  to  help  candle  eggs. 
Salary  with  3-room  apartment.  $300  monthly. 
Charles  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Hicksville,  L.  I.  Cold  Spring  Har¬ 
bor  2-8616. 


OUR  more  than  50  representatives  are  known 
for  their  high  ethical  standards  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  methods.  If  you  live  in  New  York 
or  New  England  and  want  to  get  into  real 
estate  with  such  a  group,  write  for  test 
questions.  Strictly  commission.  Exceptional 


WOMAN:  Attractive  and  aggressive,  no  family 
attachment,  as  resident  nurse  in  animal 
hospital.  No  experience  required,  only  apti¬ 
tude.  Will  train  you.  Near  Florida.  Time  off 
for  ocean  bathing.  Rush  inquiry  and  photo 
to  Glynn  County  Veterinary  Hospital,  1217 
Grant  St.,  Brunswick,  Georgia. 


COUPLE:  No  dependents.  Gardener,  handy¬ 
man.  Driver’s  license.  Wife  housekeeper  for 
one  adult  owning  Westchester  and  Florida 
homes.  Yearly  position.  P.  O.  BOX  436,  Rye, 
New  York. 


COUPLE  or  housekeeper  for  disabled  man. 
Alva  Amsden,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Experienced  or  inexperienced.  Prefer  no 
smoking.  Good  home,  one  mile  from  town. 
Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  nurse  or  attendants  for  mill 
mental  patients,  good  working  conditions 
Eive  m  or  out.  Minimum  $135  month  plu 
maintenance.  High  Point  Hospital,  Por 
Chester,  N.  Y.  WEstmore  9-4420. 


WANTED:  Experienced  single  men  for  gener 
work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Top  wage 
contact  Bob  Bennett,  R.  D.  3,  Middletow 
N.  Y.  Phone  74123. 


:  Steady  job,  new  home,  two 
cmidren;  business  couple.  Good  pay.  Write 
Mis,  I.  Martino,  Box  885,  So.  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN  smart  immigrants,  carpenter 
^90  month,  board.  Joe  Cronan, 
bianc*  Road,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire. 


June  18,  1955 


WANTED:  Young  girl  fond  of  children;  live 
with  friendly  Christian  family,  help  general¬ 
ly.  Three  children;  7-10.  Own  room.  Beach 
Summers.  $100  month.  30  minutes  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  G.  F.  Fisher,  50  Drake  Road,  Scarsdale, 

New  York, _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  kennel  man,  single  or  couple 
for  boarding  establishment  on  state  highway 
14  miles  from  George  Washington  Bridge, 
New  York.  Steady  position  with  good  pay. 
References  required.  Give  age,  experience, 
etc.  in  first  letter.  Write  BOX  6207,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm.  Must  be  able  to  milk  by  hand. 
Abe  Mierop,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  Phone: 
BL  3-3073. _ ' 

DAIRY  farm  couple:  Experienced  machine 

milking  and  modern  machinery  operator. 
Wife  ior  housekeeping  one  day  per  week. 
Permanent  position,  good  pay.  Give  age, 
Southeastern  Penna.  Open  Gate  Farms,  Inc., 
qualifica.ions,  references,  salary  expected. 
Ridge  Road,  Weisei,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Maid  for  Holland  Home,  Paterson, 

N.  J.  Live  in.  Write  to  Tice  Soodsma,  18 
Cross  Ave.,  Midland  Park,  New  Jersey. 

BOY  about  16,  strong,  willing  to  work  on 
mink  farm  over  Summer  possibly  through 
Fall.  Matthew  Uirich,  Reed  Rd.  Croton  Falls, 
R.  F,  D,  1,  Brewster,  N,  Y, _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted:  Girl  who  has  had 
experience  wi.h  children  and  light  house¬ 
work.  Pieasant  home.  Own  room.  Near  beach. 
Write  giving  references  to  Mrs.  Edward 
Bierstein,  43  Warwick  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
HERDSMAN:  Must  be  experienced  and  reli¬ 
able.  Good  wages,  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  One  of  counties  top  producing  herds. 
Southern  Connecticut.  BOX  6200,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  capable,  ambitious 

man  to  take  job  as  working  manager  on 
modern  poultry  farm  with  35,000  layers  in 
central  Lew  Jersey.  Good  wages,  working 
conditions  and  housing.  Apply  in  writing, 
giving  age,  experience  and  references. 
Somerville  Poultry  Farms,  Somerville,  N,  J, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St,,  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St,,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARM  Manager:  Landscape  architect;  develop 

profftable  nursery.  BOX  6114,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

GERMAN  woman  with  boy  wants  work  as 

housekeeper  on  motherless  farm.  BOX  6212, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  refined,  wishes 

work  in  modern  home  for  one:  references. 
Wages.  BOX  6213,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  agricultural  grad- 
uate,  29,  familj  desires  permanent  position. 
John  Francis  Martin,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

COUPLE  wishes  position.  Wife  housekeeping 

and  cooking.  Husband  caretaker  in  New 
Jersey,  BOX  643,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  manager  or  foreman  on  large  dairy 

or  beef  farm.  Lifetime  experience  in  all 
branches.  Danish,  age  53,  married,  one  child 
nine:  good  small  house  essential,  can  furnish 
good  references.  M.  Andersen,  West  Cox- 
sackie.  New  York, _ 

TEACHER:  Dependable,  experienced,  desires 

rural  position.  BOX  6201,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty. 
R-  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

175-ACRE  high  grade  village  dairy  farm,  at¬ 
tractive  9-room  home,  l\'z  baths,  furnace, 
large  modern  dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  all 
in  A-l  condition,  70  head  stock,  two  tractors, 
complete  line  farm  machinery,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Tompkins  County  in  Finger  Lakes 
region,  write  or  phone  for  details,  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

MUST  sell  completely  furnished  home  includ¬ 
ing  shop  and  garden  tools,  6-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  barn,  chicken  coop, 
87  acres.  Fields,  woods  and  large  brook,  in 
Catskill  Mts.  Price  $9,500.  Fox,  1075  Fenwood 
Drive,  Valley  Stream,  N,  Y,  Phone:  CU  5-6154, 
DAIRY  and  poultry  farms,  boarding  and 
rooming  houses,  hotels,  motels,  bungalow 
colonies,  lake  properties,  country  homes,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  camps,  all  kinds  businesses: 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Ulster  Counties.  Free  list. 
Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway,  Monticello, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

SELLING  seven  rooms,  modern  conveniences; 

four  acres,  near  water  front.  Stanley 
Killman,  Marion,  Maryland. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  When  looking  for  a  farm, 
home,  business,  or  other  real  estate,  you 
warn  plain  facts.  You’ll  find  them  in  our 
catalog.  Hundreds  of  candid  descriptions.  New 
York  and  New  England.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
BOX  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  7-room  house  with  two  baths;  6,000 
sq.  ft.  greenhouses;  lVz  acres  land;  suitable 
for  small  nursery.  Price  $30,000.  Joseph  F. 
Cervenka,  29  Greenwood  Ave.,  East  Islip, 
Long  Island. _ 

FOR  Rent:  6-room  country  home;  all  improve- 
ments.  BOX  6214,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale,  sacrifice,  42  acres  tillable, 
20  acres  under  cultivation.  Six  room  house 
furnished.  Farm  equipment,  new  tractor,  2- 
car  garage.  Leaving  country;  14  miles  from 
Allentown.  BOX  6215,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  Sale  or  for  rent:  Reasonable.  Farm  house 
and  175  acres  in  Chenango  County,  New 
York.  Electricity  and  telephone,  well  water. 
Adults  or  retired  couple  preferred  or  a  re¬ 
sponsible  couple.  For  details  write  BOX  62X6, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


TOURIST  business  for  sale  at  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Two  large  tourist  homes,  five  cabins 
complete,  1  3-room  cottage  complets,  1  2-story 
garage,  1  workshop;  1  acre  ground.  Water 
frontage,  3  boats,  A-l  condition.  Will  sell 
complete.  Doing  good  business.  Write  Ewing 
and  Baer,  Otter  St.,  Alexandria  Bay,  New 
York. 


PROFITABLE  Farm:  160  acres,  Delaware 
County,  beautiful  view.  30-cow  barn,  10- 
room  house,  substantial,  good  repair,  elec¬ 
tricity,  other  modern  facilities.  Excellent 
schools  and  milk  market.  Title  clear.  Dairy 
optional.  BOX  6211,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  253  acre,  grade  “A”  dairy  farm. 

Excellent  buildings  and  land,  plenty  of 
water  and  year  round  pasture.  Modern  ma- 
hinery  and  68  head  cattle.  26,000-lb.  milk  base 
per  month  at  $6.20  CWT.  Health  reason  for 
selling.  J.  M.  Tinsley,  Pendleton,  South 
Carolina. 


EXTRA  good  flat  land  one-man  dairy  farm. 

Bare  or  with  30  high-producing  Holstein 
cows.  Modern  duplex  house,  good  bam,  silo. 
$16,000  bare  or  $25,000  stocked.  Others.  Otto 
Steiner,  Broker,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  5101. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  acres,  10-room  house.  5Yt 
acres,  13-room  house  on  Route  20.  Large 
barn  equipped  for  chickens;  garage;  Route  20. 
Restaurant  with  beer  license.  Watkins  Realty 
Agency,  372  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  488.  James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Cherry  Valley 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  57  acres,  7-room  furnished 
house;  2'/2  miles  west  of  Richford,  N.  Y.  Be 
on  premises.  Almeda  Losey,  R.  1,  Berkshire, 
New  York.  Telephone  58-F-25  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

GREAT  Farm  Bargain;  Near  town,  160  acres, 
10-room  improved  house,  45  head  barn, 
other  buildings;  $24,500.  Meola  &  Meola, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3191. _ 

FOR  Sale:  30  acres  on  Route  160  between 
Kezar  Falls  and  Fryburg,  Maine.  Plenty  of 
water,  hunting,  fishing,  trout  brook  on 

property.  Mrs.  Robert  Winslow,  East  Brown¬ 
field,  _  Maine. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  no  children,  wants  to 
rent  small  house  or  cottage  partly  furnished. 
Mrs.  Richard  Rose,  427  North  6th  St.,  Camden, 
New  Jersey. _ 

A  REAL  Bargain:  Small  country  tavern,  beer 
and  liquor  license,  electric  beer  system,  juke 
box,  shuffleboard,  large  2-car  garage,  living 
quarters’  four  rooms,  concrete  cellar,  very 
good  water,  drilled  well,  three  acres  land 
joins  Tunkhannock  Creek.  Good  fishing  and 
swimming.  New  three  unit  motel  with  heat 
and  showers.  Enclosed  yard.  Low  taxes,  low 
overhead.  Located  on  Route  92  between 
Nicholson  and  Tunkhannock.  Price  $17,000 
cash.  Write  Peggy’s  Tavern,  R.  D.  4,  Tunk- 
hannock.  Pa. _ _ 

175  ACRE  dairy  farm,  excellent  house,  new 
barn,  46  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two  silos, 
ventilators,  two  tractors,  hay-baler,  complete 
line  machinery,  all  goes  for  $35,500.  Terms. 
F.  Bauer,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Earl- 
ville  8, _ 

CRAIG  Realty’s  new  farm  offerings:  230  acres, 
five  rooms  and  bath,  good  barn,  $6,000,  one- 
third  down.  80  acres,  fine  buildings,  on  maca¬ 
dam,  $11,000,  one-third  down.  188  acres,  sup¬ 
port  60  cows,  large  house,  two  good  barns, 
include  33  cows,  tractor  machinery,  for  $25,500. 
220  acres,  large  house,  big  barn  for  60,  include 
46  big  Holsteins  and  tractor  machinery  for 
$27,500.  250  acres,  fine  location,  splendid  build¬ 
ings,  include  60  choice  cows,  two  tractors, 
baler,  field  chopper,  everything,  $55,000.  580 

acres  (240  tractor  tillable),  near  city,  2-family 
house,  tenant  house,  large  dairy  barn  for 
110,  three  silos,  include  32  milkers,  tractor 
machinery,  $52,000.  Complete  details  in  our 
big  new  catalogue  free  on  request.  Craig 
Realty,  Afton,  N.  Y,  “Dairy  Farm  Specialists.’’ 
EIGHT  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  three  acres, 
2-car  garage,  on  hard  road.  McKean  County, 
Pa.  BOX  6202,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Hampshire.  Price  $4,000.  BOX  6203, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  American  Colonial  brick,  4-family 
house.  All  modern  conveniences,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire.  $16,000.  BOX  6204,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


TWO  acres,  house,  barn,  $975.  Easy  terms. 
Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville,  New  York. _ 

RIVER  valley  farm:  145  acres,  highway, 
beautiful  home;  120-ft.  barn;  building  newly- 
painted;  $15,500.  With  equipment,  33  cows, 
$23,000.  Alfred  Daigle,  So.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 
POULTRY  farm  on  highway,  stocked  with 
4,000  layers;  retail  store  at  farm,  same  owner 
25  years;  rearing.  $15,000  cash  required,  owner 
take  mortgage,  payable  as  rent.  Perier,  Sel- 
kirk,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  motel  and  service  station. 

Grand  opportunity  for  restaurant.  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Direct  from  owner. 
Write  for  details.  BOX  6205,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

CONNECTICUT  dairy  farm,  Windham  County: 

200  acres,  over  100  acres  of  tillable.  70  head 
of  stock,  Holstein,  50  cows  making  18  to  20 
jugs,  fine  set  of  buildings,  two  silos.  A  modern 
8-room  dwelling,  also  a  two-family  house  for 
help.  Artesian  well,  full  line  of  implements, 
hay  bailer,  field  chopper.  State  road,  high 
elevation,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Windham 
County.  Owing  to  other  occupation  will  sell 
this  wonderful  estate  for  $70,000,  half  cash. 
Be  sure  to  visit  this  place.  It’s  well  worth 
your  inspection.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 
Racine  Farm  Agency,  Dayville,  Conn.  Phone: 
Prescott  4-8995. _ 

423  ACRES:  Flat,  fertile,  near  Afton.  New 
dairy  barn  for  100  head,  gutter  cleaners, 
silo-unloader,  recessed  fluorescent  lighting, 
overhead  grain  bins,  thermo-controlled  venti¬ 
lators,  etc.  7-room  house,  modern  kitchen, 
bath;  stone  fireplace,  large  veranda,  ceiftral 
heating,  electric  water  heater,  hardwood 
floors,  two  smaller  barns,  granary,  etc.  Three 
ponds,  four  brooks,  two  large  lakesites,  flag¬ 
stone  quarry,  gravel  bed  (now  paying  royal¬ 
ties)  marketable  standing  timber.  20  acres 
oats,  18  acres  corn,  200  tons  standing  clover, 
alfalfa,  brome.  15-page  Government  report  on 
complete  soil  analysis;  12-page  report  on 
Government  woodlot  survey.  Gross  income 
over  $30,000  per  year  (10-year  average)  same 
owner  and  operator  for  20  years.  Not  a 
“jockey”  farm  nor  a  “richman’s  hobby”  —  a 
farmer’s  farm!  Low-cost  production.  Maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Minimum  investment.  Price: 
$27,000;  one-third  down,  balance  20  years  at 
41/2%.  Please  arrange  appointment:  J.  R. 
Silverstein,  Nineveh,  New  York. _ 

174  ACRE  potato  and  dairy  farm  located  in 
northern  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Large  modernized  home  with  picturesque 
view.  Modernized  manager’s  home  plus  home 
for  hired  help.  Large  dairy  barn  meets  U.  S. 
health  inspection  requirements.  Large  two 
story  concrete  potato  storage.  Two  story 
combination  two  car  garage  and  workshop. 
Other  outbuildings  for  equipment  storage. 

Owner.  BOX  6206,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm;  100  acres 
meadows,  High  state  of  cultivation.  Crops 
all  planted.  42  milking  cows,  seven  young 
stock.  Modern  tools,  tractor  and  etc.  Eight 
room  dwelling,  bath,  furnace.  Well  built  barn, 
water  cups,  silo.  Large  poultry  house,  tool 
shed.  Everything  goes  for  $26,000.  Down  de¬ 
posit  $8,000;  balance  one-third  of  milk  check 
which  includes  interest  at  4L.  J.  D.  Gallagher 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St,, 
Norwich  N.  Y.  Phone:  4-2717.  Ask  for  new 
farm  catalogue,  free. 


ROADSIDE  home,  garden,  garage,  chicken 

house,  nothing  down.  Details.  Perry,  Brier 
Hill  2,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RETIREMENT  home  with  income:  Very  lovely 

10-room  home  with  every  convenience  on 
nicely  landscaped  edge  of  city,  plot  with 
nice  dependable,  modest  income  from  nine 
large  well  furnished  heated  cabins.  All  for 
$22,000  approximately  the  value  of  the  house 
alone.  J.  B.  White,  100  Broadway,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1077. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


WANTED:  To  board  elderly  person  on  farm. 

Best  of  care  and  privileges.  $60  per  month. 
Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  country  home  wishes  gentleman 
boarders;  $25  weekly.  BOX  6217,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Gentleman  boarder.  Write.  Eva 
Miller,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vermont. 


BOARD  and  care  for  retired  persons;  subur¬ 
ban  home.  BOX  6208,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WILL  take  boarders  in  my  country  home; 

good  care,  good  food;  reasonable  rates.  Mrs. 
Alice  Dyer,  R.  D.  2,  Ulster,  Penna.  Phone 
858-Y-2,  Towanda. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival,  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone- 
4-8282, _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bu.let 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D 
1,  Derry  New  Hampshire. 


WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 
5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries" 
excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  NT  Y 
Phone :  Marcellus  68.1011. 


WANTED:  Steam  traction  engines  of  all 

kinds  located  in  New  York  State.  Lester  C. 
Norris,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Several  hundred  No.  2  tin  cans 
with  lids.  Also  can  sealer.  Mearl  Coleman, 
Portville,  New  York. 


CROCHETED  bird  chair  sets  $4.00  P  P  Va¬ 

riety  of  patterns  made  to  order.  Write  for 
circular.  Edna  Cook,  R.  D.  2,  Addison  New 


NEW  YORK  concern  seeking  producer  of  100 

cans  or  more.  BOX  6210,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Pasteurizing  plant  and  producer  of 
over  100  cans  daily.  BOX  6209,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HORSES  wanted  for  mink  feeding.  David 
Irwin,  Milford,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Interesting  pet  animals  from  farm 
or  forest.  Old  McDonald's  Farm,  Lake  Placid. 
New  York.  _ 

SELLING  commercial  size  cider  press.  Reason¬ 
able  offer  accepted.  Jeffery,  Woodstock. 
New  York. 


TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  fine  pipe  smoking 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


GREATER  YIELD... 


HIGHER  QUALITY , , 


MORE  PROFIT. ... 


FROM  TOO* CROPS! 
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Farmers  using  the  modern,  scientific  methods  of 
STEELUME  IRRIGATION  are  making  more  money 
from  their  crops — so  can  you!  It  doesn't  cost , . . 
it  pays!  First  crop  often  pays  for  the  system. 


I  want  a  scientific  irrigation  layout  for  my 
farm  —  no  obligation. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Telephone -  S55-3 


Distributed  By: 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

RI  VERB  ALE, 
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FARM  ELEVATORS 


By  Makers  Of 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


Dependable  Farm  EquipmentSince  1898 


MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 

BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


SAVE  MONEY 

BY  BUYING  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
All  kinds  of  harnesses  and  parts.  We  make  harnesses 
for  everything  from  cats  to  elephants  and  can  ship 
almost  any  kind  direct  from  stock.  We  have  been 
making  horse  equipment  for  nearly  100  years 
and  have  the  largest  variety  .  in  the  East. 

PELISSI  ER’S  HARNESS  STORE 
9  WARREN  ST.,  CONCORD.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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NEW,  AMAZING  POWERHOUSE 
BINOCULARS  FROM  GERMANY 
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THIS  is  what  you  see 
with  the  POWERHOUSE 


S4  re  *7«® 


EXTRA 


F9NE  LEATHER  CASE 

This  attractive  case  is  made  entirely  of  supple-soft  genuine  leather  beautifully 
finished  in  a  golden  tan  with  harmonizing  st  tching  and  snap  closure.  Protects 
your  POWERHOUSE  binoculars  against  ra  n,  dust,  gr.me.  Yours  at  NO  EXTRA 
cost  with  your  order  for  the  new  POWERHOUSE  Binoculars  with  coated  lenses! 


DIRECT 
FROM 
IMPORTER 
TO  YOU! 


.98 

|WITH 
CASE 
F.  T.  I. 


SEE  UP  TO  20  MILES 


A  WA  Y! 


Lifetime  bargain!  THORESEN  —  world’s  greatest 
importer  of  German  binoculars  —  brings  you  fa¬ 
mous,  nationally  advertised  POWERHOUSE  Bin¬ 
oculars  at  an  unbelievably  low  price!  NOT  a  toy! 
NOT  4  ...  5  ...  7  — but  16  x  Area  Magnifica¬ 
tion!  The  pride  and  joy  of  every  red-blooded 
hunter,  fisherman,  sports  enthusiast!  THORESEN 
and  only  THORESEN  brings  it  direct  to  you 
for  a  mere  4.98,  tax  paid! 


expensive  binoculars!  Not  stamped  out  by  the 
million!  Each  and  every  lens  is  GROUND  to  high 
tolerances,  then  checked  for  accuracy.  This  takes 
much  longer,  costs  20  to  30  times  more!  BuUit’s 
worth  it!  You  get  CRYSTAL-CLEAR  viewing. 
Your  eyes  don’t  suffer  the  strain  of  excessive  dis¬ 
tortion  and  “ghost”  images  so  common  in  cheap 
binoculars.  Were  you  to  spend  $25.00,  we  could 
not  give  you  better  quality  lenses! 


LIMITED  OFFER!  Order  at  Once! 

Only  about  100,000  POWERHOUSES  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  year,  due  to  the  high  manufacturing 
standards.  To  be  fair  to  all,  we  are  forced  to 
place  a  limit  of  ONE  binocular  per  reader.  Send 
coupon  today  to  ensure  yours! 

THORESEN'S 


TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRY 

The  POWERHOUSE  is  made  in  Western  Germa¬ 
ny  —  world's  outstanding  producer  of  quality 
optics,  finest  cameras,  microscopes,  binoculars! 
German  know-how  and  superb  workmanship  are 
reflected  in  the  many  features  of  famous  POWER¬ 
HOUSE.  Here  are  a  few:  1.  Great  Structural 
Strength  without  tiring  weight.  Only  9 V2  ounces! 
2.  Aluminum  Center-post  focusing  for  25  positions 
— sharp  viewing!  3.  Center-hinge  swivels  for  far- 
apart  or  close-apart  eyes.  4.  Crisp,  Modern  Design 
shown  in  reduced  size  above.  5.  Fast  focusing  with 
Grip  Easy  center  wheel.  6.  High  luminosity  and 
COATED  objective  lenses  give  you  viewing  even 
in  moonlight. 


Costly  Lenses  COATED  for 
Super-Views! 

The  powerful  OBJECTIVE  lenses  are  the  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  the  99  year  old  German  firm! 
Far  different,  indeed,  from  the  moulded'  plastic 
kind  stamped  out  by  the  million.  The  objectives 
are  Magnesium  Fluoride  Coated  to  control  glare 
—  an  expensive,  precision  process  found  only  in 


Mcgac  of  American  Dollar 
Makes  This  Value  Possible 

In  less  than  18  months  THORESEN  has  sold  close 
to  500,000  binoculars  —  making  it  the  greatest 
importer  of  German  binoculars  in  the  world!  This 
immense  volume,  plus  the  magic  of  the  American 
dollar  enables  us  to  buy  at  far  less — sell  for  less! 
Get  your  4  x,  40  POWERHOUSE  now  at  our  low 
introductory  price  of  4.98,  tax  paid,  including 
handsome  leather  carrying  case. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 
Try  Powerhouse  af  OUR  RISK! 

One  look  thru  the  POWERHOUSE  will  convince 
you  of  its  superb  quality.  That’s  why  we  want  to 
send  one  to  you  on  FREE  TRIAL  for  5  days.  Use 
it  on  hunting  or  fishing  trips.  Use  it  at  races — on 
journeys — for  bird  watching.  Always  have  a  ring 
side  seat  at  boxing  matches!  Then — if  you  don’t 
think  this  is  the  GREATEST  binocular  value  of 
the  last  10  years,  return  it  for  full  refund— -no 
questions  asked! 


352 


FOURTH  AVENUE,  DEPT.  185  F  6, 

NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Order  direct  from  our  Montreal 
plant:  THORESEN  CO.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West., 
Dept.  U.  S.-6,  Montreal  1,  Que.  Same  price  and 
guarantee.  (No  extra  for  Tariff.) 


RUSH  FOR  FREE  TRIAL! 
THORESEN'S,  Dept  185-F-6 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  1  POWERHOUSE  with  case  at  4.98,  on 
5  day  FREE  Trial — Money-back  guarantee. 

□  4.98  enclosed.  Send  all  charges  prepaid. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postal  charges. 


Name 
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Maleic  Hydrazide—  New 

Plant  Growth  Regulator 

This  jack -of- all -trades  in  the  field  of  farm  chemicals  kills  weeds ,  stops 
potatoes  and  onions  from  sprouting  in  storage,  prevents  frost  damage 
to  fruit  trees,  and  even  makes  mowing  the  farm  lawn  an  easier  job . 


By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


THOUGH  it  was  first  synthesized 
in  Germany  in  1895,  it  was 
not  until  1949  that  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide  was  shown  by  Drs.  D. 
L.  Schoene  and  0.  L.  Hoffman 
to  have  growth  regulating 
properties.  They  reported  that 
young  tomato  plants  stopped  growing  for 
about  two  months  after  a  spray  of  maleic 
hydrazide  at  a  concentration  of  2,000  parts 
per  million  (ppm).  Growth  subsequently  re¬ 
sumed,  but  mainly  from  lateral  buds. 

Maleic  hydrazide  ( MH )  is  unique  among  the 
common  plant  regulators  in  that  it  has  growth- 
inhibiting  properties,  in  contrast  to  the 
growth-promoting  properties  of  naphthalene- 
acetic  acid,  inaoleacetic  acid,  chlorophen- 
oxyacetic  acid  and  similar  compounds.  Maleic 
hydrazide  inhibits  terminal  growth  and  elon¬ 
gation,  destroys  apical  dominance,  and  stimu¬ 
lates  lateral  bud  development.  The  other 
materials  do  just  the  opposite. 

Since  1940,  MH  experimentation  and  evalu¬ 
ation  have  been  largely  to  invent  new  appli¬ 
cations  for  it  to  solve  an  endless  list  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  such  as  reducing  frost 
damage  to  flowers,  prolonging  storage  life  to 
vegetables,  controlling  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
grass  and  lawns,  stimulating  and  preventing 
flowering,  and  eliminating  weeds. 

Delaying  the  Time  of  Blossoming 

In  many  fruit  areas,  the  frequency  of  spring 
frosts,  although  not  always  completely  elimin¬ 
ating  commercial  fruit  production,  may  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
To  reduce  crop  losses  from  spring  frosts,  vari¬ 
ous  devices  such  as  orchard  heaters,  smudge 
pots,  wind  machines,  an  “ice  blanket”,  and 
paper  coverings  or  caps  have  been  used. 
However,  if  the  blooming  period  of  crops 
could  be  delayed  beyond  the  frost  period,  the 
great  expense  and  investment  in  mechanical 
frost  protectors  could  be  eliminated.  Such  was 
the  thinking  of  Dr.  D.  G.  White  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  when  in  1949  he  started 
treating  various  plants  with  maleic  hydrazide 
to  retard  plant  growth  and  delay  the  time  of 
blossoming.  Tests  were  made  on  apples, 
peaches,  cherries  and  on  brambles.  Although 
extensive  tests  were  made  on  tree  and  small 


fruits,  success  was  obtained  only  on  rasp¬ 
berries.  These  plants,  sprayed  with  maleic 
hydrazide  at  a  concentration  from  50  to  500 
ppm  at  the  time  when  new  leaves  were  about 
the  size  of  a  fingern'ail,  were  delayed  in  time 
of  bloom  from  seven  to  14  days,  in  proportion 
to  the  concentration  used.  Since  raspberry 
blossoms  develop  on  current  season’s  growth, 
the  danger  of  frost  is  normally  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  and  thus  blossoming  delay  is  of 
little  value.  However,  in  delaying  bloom,  the 
time  of  harvest  was  also  delayed,  even  though 
to  a  less  extent.  Thus,  growers  might  find  MH 
treatments  useful  in  staggering  the  harvest 
season,  especially  when  plantings  are  exten¬ 
sive. 

Increasing  Storage  Life  of  Vegetables 

In  the  storage  of  such  crops  as  Irish  potato, 
onions  and  sugar  beets,  sprouting  is  an  im¬ 
portant  commercial  problem.  Not  only  is  ap¬ 
pearance  impaired  by  sprouting,  but  quality 
is  reduced.  Excessive  sprouting  hastens  decay. 
Although  cold  storage  temperatures  of  40  de¬ 
grees  F.  or  below  and  certain  inhibitors  ap¬ 
plied  after  harvest  will  significantly  reduce 
sprouting,  frequently  the  availability  and 
capacity  of  refrigerated  storages  are  inade¬ 
quate — and  chemical  treatment  is  impractical 
— with  large  tonnages.  However,  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide  has  opened  an  entirely  new  approach 
to  sprout  inhibition.  Control  of  sprouting  is 
now  being  obtained  by  spraying  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide  on  the  crop  as  a  pre-harvest  treatment 
with  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the  chemical 
carrying  over  into  storage. 

The  first  successful  use  of  MH  to  inhibit 
sprouting  on  onions  was  reported  in  1950  by 
Dr.  S.  W.  Wittwer  of  Michigan  State  College. 
Sprays  of  1,000  and  2,500  ppm  of  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide  (two  to  five  pounds  of  actual  chemical 
per  acre),  applied  to  the  onion  foliage  at  two 
and  11  days  before  harvest,  significantly  re¬ 
duced  sprouting  and  root  growth  in  storage 
without  influencing  yield.  After  eight  months 
in  storage,  the  control  onions  not-treated  had 
approximately  70  per  cent  loss  due  to  sprout¬ 
ing  while  those  sprayed  at  2,500  ppm  had 
from  none  to  20  per  cent. 

Suggestions  made  by  the  chemical’s  manu¬ 
facturer  for  onions  are  that  MH-40  (40  per 


cent  active  maleic  hydrazide )  be  applied  from 
one  to  two  weeks  before  harvest  when  bulbs 
are  mature  and  tops  begin  to  fall  but  still 
show  green.  Correct  timing  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant;  too  early  spraying  is  apt  to  cause 
breakdown  of  the  bulbs.  Suggested  dosages 
are:  for  an  acre,  five  pounds  of  MH-40  in  100- 
150  gallons  of  water;  for  less  than  an  acre, 
respective  fractions  thereof;  and  for  the  home 
garden,  four  level  teaspoons  in  two  quarts  of 
water  for  every  250  square  feet. 

Potatoes  held  at  temperatures  below  40  de¬ 
grees  F.  to  retard  sprouting  become  sweeter 
due  to  conversion  of  stored  starch  to  sugars. 
Such  sweetened  potatoes  have  poor  cooking 
quality  for  table  use  and  develop  an  unde¬ 
sirable  brown  coloring  upon  dehydration  and 
for  potato  chip  manufacture.  Consequently, 
potatoes  cannot  be  stored  for  any  great  length 
of  time  with  retention  of  quality  and  without 
considerable  loss  from  sprouting.  Breakdown 
and  decay  are  enhanced  by  excessive  sprout¬ 
ing.  The  growth-inhibiting  qualities  of  maleic 
hydrazide  have  enabled  the  storage  of  potatoes 
at  higher  temperatures  ( 55  degrees  F. )  with¬ 
out  losses  of  product.  Dr.  Wittwer  obtained 
complete  sprout  inhibition  of  Irish  Cobbler 
and  Pontiac  potato  varieties  for  seven  months 
in  storage  at  45"  degrees  and  55  degrees  F.  by 
applying  a  single  pre-harvest  MH  foliage  spray 
at  2,500  ppm  four  to  seven  weeks  before  har¬ 
vest.  This  was  accompanied  by  no  change  in 
yield  or  tuber  quality  at  harvest  and  by  a  re¬ 
tention  of  good  processing  quality  in  storage. 

Controlling  Growth  of  Fruit  Trees 

With  the  opening  of  leaf  buds  in  the  Spring, 
new  shoot  growth  commences.  At  the  terminal 
end  of  the  shoot  is  a  growing  bud  and  laterally 
below  it  are  located  the  leaves.  In  the  axil  of 
each  leaf  is  a  small  dormant  lateral  bud  that 
is  capable  of  producing  a  shoot  similar  to  that 
on  which  it  is  located.  The  amount  of  lateral 
bud  activity  is  related  to  the  dominance 'or 
ruling  ability  of  the  terminal  bud.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  apical  dominance. 
Lateral  bud  growth  can  be  stimulated  or  en¬ 
couraged  by  inhibiting,  killing  or  pruning  off 
the  terminal  bud  or  dominance. 

The  writer  found  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
(  Continued  on  Page  422 ) 


Two  lots  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  photographed  in  April  show  the 
striking  effect  of  sprout  control  by  maleic  hydrazide;  the  potatoes  on  the 
left  were  pre-harvest  treated,  those  on  the  right  were  not. 


Marketable  onions  can  be  maintained  in  storage  until  Spring  without 
sprouting  if  they  are  treated  in  the  field  with  pre-harvest  sprays  of  MH. 
On  the  left  are  treated  onions,  on  right  untreated. 
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Roadside  Stands  for 

Summertime  Sales 

By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS 


N  many  medium  to  small  farms 
where  there  is  need  for  supple¬ 
mentary  income,  roadside  mar¬ 
keting  may  be  the  answer. 
This  is  particularly  true  where 
farm  products  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  can  be  mar¬ 
keted,  and  where  family  labor  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized.  Some  apple  and  peach 
growers  market  their  entire  crops  in  this 
manner  at  farm  stands. 

It  was  during  the  1930’s  that  roadside 
markets  increased  considerably  in  number 
over  the  East.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
while  distribution  costs  did  drop,  farm  prices 


About  half  of  the  10,000 -bushel  crop  of  apples  at 
McLusky  Farvi,  LaFayette,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
is  sold  at  this  cinder-block  and  maple  roadside 

stand  on  Route  20. 

fell  even  more;  thus,  farmers  tried  to  cut  their 
distribution  costs  by  roadside  marketing  to 
get  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Also,  before 
the  ’30’s,  roads  were  generally  poor  and  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  were  relatively  few.  According¬ 
ly,  there  was  then  little  or  no  roadside  selling 
opportunity.  During  the  ’40’s  and  early  ’50’s, 
the  number  of  automobiles  on  the  highways 
increased  immensely  and  roadside  marketing 
grew  proportionately.  Then,  too,  during  the 
war  when  sugar  was  limited,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  maple  syrup  and  honey, 
either  or  both  of  which  were  readily  available 
at  many  roadside  stands. 

At  present  farmers  are  paying  more  for 
things  they  buy  than  they  get  for  things  they 
sell.  This  is  generally  true  after  the  peak  price 
level  has  been  reached  by  the  country  and 
there  is  a  gradual  downtrend.  Thus,  a  greater 
interest  in  roadside  marketing  is  again  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Many  car  owners  drive  to  the  country 
on  week  ends  simply  for  the  ride,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  excuse  of  buying  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  pleasure  driving  creates  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  which  the  roadside  market  operator 
can  capitalize. 

Types  of  Markets 

There  are  four  types  of  roadside  market 
places.  Two  use  permanent  buildings;  one  of 
these  is  open  the  year  round  selling  a  constant 
supply  of  agricultural  products,  whereas  the 
other  is  open  only  in  season.  A  third  type  con¬ 
sists  only  of  a  table  or  bench  where  commodi¬ 
ties  are  displayed.  These  may  be  open  only  on 
weekends  and  holidays,  handling  a  few  pro¬ 
ducts  in  season.  The  fourth  type  of  market  is 
operated  within  the  home,  using  roadside 
signs  to  list  commodities  for  sale. 

Most  roadside  markets  operate  only  during 
the  Summer,  chiefly  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  relatively  few  operate  also  in  May, 
June,  October  and  November.  January  to 
April  are  the  lax  months.  Sales  may  vary  tre¬ 
mendously  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The  most 
important  factor  influencing  business  is  tem¬ 
perature.  In  warm  weather,  more  motorists 
stop,  and  those  who  do  stop  make  larger  pur¬ 
chases,  according  to  studies  in  Vermont.  Rain 
considerably  reduces  business.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  sales  days  are  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  with  July  4  and  Labor  Day  being 
among  the  best,  regardless  of  where  they  fall 
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in  the  week.  Days  immediately  preceding  and 
following  holidays  are  also  good  marketing 
days. 

Consumer  Differences 

The  market  operator  must  recognize  that 
different  consumers  have  different  demands. 
He  must  try  as  best  he  can  to  know  what  they 
want  and  fulfill  their  wishes  quickly  and 
efficiently.  This  comes  by  experience.  Consum¬ 
ers  may  be  divided  into  five  occupational 
groups:  professional,  semi-professional,  trades¬ 
men,  laborers  and  housewives.  Housewives  and 
most  of  the  laborers  and  semi-professional 
workers  are  interested  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  whereas  the  professional  group  also 
may  buy  honey,  maple  products  and  the  like. 
The  tradesmen  are  interested  in  a  variety  of 
commodities. 

People  traveling  long  distances  on  major 
highways  do  not  usually  prefer  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables;  they  are  interested  in 
processed  foods  and  gifts.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  consumers,  almost  half  perhaps,  may 
be  from  out-of-state,  particularly  during  vaca¬ 
tion  months,  whereas  possibly  one-third  may 
come  from  the  local  area.  About  two  out  of 
every  three  buyers  are  return  customers;  one 
out  of  four  may  be  an  occasional  buyer.  But 
only  one  out  of  eight  seldom  buys  from  these 
markets.  Nearly  all  local  customers  buy  at 
roadside  markets  occasionally. 

Advertising  and  Signs 

Poor,  sloppy  signs  may  actually  harm  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  not  competent  with  the  paint 
brush,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  develop  the 
idea  of  each  sign  and  have  a  professional 
painter  do  the  job.  Bright  colors  such  as  orange 
on  black,  or  vice  versa,  or  black  or  red  on 
white  are  effective  in  attracting  attention. 
Fluorescent  lettering  is  effective  both  night 
and  day.  Big,  easily  read  signs  should  be  posted 


Here  is  Hockie’s,  the  first-class  farmside  stand 
of  Edwin  Hochheimer  in  front  of  his  45-acre  fruit, 
vegetable  and  poultry  farm  in  Murray .  Orleans 
County,  New  York. 

about  500  feet  from  the  market.  This  gives 
the  motorist  time  to  read  the  signs,  make  a 
decision,  and  then  stop.  One  or  two  good  signs 
are  usually  enough  to  attract  the  motorist 
approaching  from  either  direction.  A  greater 
number  of  signs  may  tend  to  confuse  him.  Use 
as  few  words  as  possible  in  signs,  but  enough 
to  get  the  announcement  across. 

A  sign  that  can  be  read  at  100  feet  is  visible 
for  a  period  of  two  seconds  from  a  car  travel¬ 
ing  35  miles  an  hour.  Height  of  the  letters  in 
such  a  sign  should  be  four  inches.  Letters 
should  be  six  inches  high,  for  a  sign  170  feet 
from  a  viewer  traveling  35  miles  an  hour. 

There  should  be  sharp  contrast  between  the 
letters  and  their  background.  Some  operators 
use  chalk  and  a  blackboard  where  the  items  of 
produce  for  sale  are  ever  changing.  The  letters, 
however,  should  be  well  drawn  and  easily  read. 
To  be  sure  that  the  letters  can  be  read  on 
blackboard,  the  operator  should  drive  by  and 
check  them  himself.  One  method  is  to  print 
each  product’s  name  on  a  separate  board  fit 
with  screw  eyes  and  hang  it  on  a  billboard, 
rack  or  at  the  side  of  the  building.  The  word, 
words,  or  prices  are  printed  on  each  board  so 


that  the  signs  can  be  switched  quickly  and 
matched  according  to  need.  Signs  featuring 
individual  commodities  should  be  taken  down 
as  soon  as  the  item  is  out  of  season.  Misleading 
signs  or  misrepresentation  have  no  place  in 
any  sound  roadside  marketing  program. 

Newspaper  advertisements  and  radio  spot 
announcements  are  often  effective  in  bringing 
customers  to  roadside  markets.  These  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  when  used  to  announce  the 
opening  of  the  season  for  popular  commodities, 
such  as  strawberries,  peaches,  sweet  corn  and 
other  items.  With  many  freezers  in  homes  to¬ 
day,  advertisements  announcing  “now  is  the 
time  to  freeze”,  or  “can”,  pay  off  for  many 
commodities.  Local  buyers  are  interested  prim¬ 
arily  in  prices;  thus,  these  should  be  included 
on  the  signs  so  that  prices  can  be  compared 
with  those  in  the  city.  Since  most  buyers  are 
in  search  of  home-grown  produce,  it  is  well 
to  use  signs  referring  to  this  produce  rather 
than  clutter  the  market  with  standard  com¬ 
mercial  signs  for  ice  cream,  soft  drinks  and 
candy.  Too  many  of  such  signs  give  markets 
the  appearance  of  a  city  stand. 

In  some  States,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  a  regular  inspection  service  and 
signs  so  indicating  are  furnished  the  market 
for  display.  In  a  Vermont  study,  these  were 
found  to  have  an  influence  on  three-fourths 
of  the  customers,  encouraging  them  to  stop 
and  buy. 

Attractive  Display 

Neat,  attractive,  orderly  displays  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  influence  buying  immense¬ 
ly  and  also  cause  a  greater  number  of  motor¬ 
ists  to  stop.  Sloppy  appearance  repulses  buy¬ 
ers.  Large  piles  and  rows  of  bright  fruit  or 
vegetables  in  contrasting  colors  look  inviting 
and  can  well  be  seen.  The  motorist  usually 
associates  quality  with  quantity,  or  at  least  he 
believes  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
over  more  produce  to  pick  the  quality  he 
desires. 

After  the  motorist  stops,  he  should  see  the 
equally  fine  display  that  he  anticipated  at  a 
distance.  It  should  be  spotlessly  clean,  neat 
and  orderly,  with  clean  baskets  and  new  bags. 
As  soon  as  products  are  sold,  it  is  important 
that  they  be  replaced  so  that  the  display  will 
not  look  picked  over.  Price  tags  for  each  item 
will  help  sales  and  save  the  operator  much 
trouble  in  answering  questions.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  toward  building  roadside  sales  and  gain¬ 
ing  repeat  business  is  an  honest  pack.  Topping 
or  heavy  facing  may  fool  a  customer  once  but 
it  will  drive  business  away.  There  is  a  place 
for  day-old  produce  if  marked  and  sold  as  such. 

Good  lights  in  the  stand  are  essential  for 
night  sales.  When  arranged  properly,  they 
attract  but  do  not  blind  the  motorist.  Very 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  combining  dis¬ 
plays  with  seasonal  decorations. 

The  Building  Itself 

There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  builidng  and  the  volume  of  sales. 
People  are  more  interested  in  the  produce. 
The  building,  however,  should  be  neat,  clean 
and  orderly.  This  indicates  that  the  operator 
has  been  careful  in  selecting,  cleaning  and  ar¬ 
ranging  his  produce.  The  market  building 
should  be  simple  since  an  elaborate  appear¬ 
ance  may  give  a  commercial  rather  than  ag¬ 
ricultural  impression.  The  buyer  wants  to  feel 
that  he  is  buying  farm  products. 

The  building  should  be  freshly  painted. 
Fruit  trees,  a  large  field  of  vegetables  such  as 
sweet  corn,  or  a  pleasing  home  landscape,  all 
form  excellent  settings. 

( Continued  on  Page  424 ) 


One  of  the  most  attractive  and  busy  roadside 
stands  in  New  Jersey  is  this  one  operated  by 
Harry  S.  Willey  in  Keyport,  Monmouth  County. 
He  also  runs  another  stand  across  the  road. 
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|  Special  Introductory  Offer!® 

NEWTUIM  SIZE 


simwiiaMB 

HSUS 


50  $ 

plants 


postpaid 


100  for  $5*00 

1000  for  $30.00  post 

paid 

500  for  $1 8.00 


ThouscndsotGiantBems 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry! 
Just  released  —  Stern’s  miracie 
“EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R  •  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivered  at  Proper  Planting  Time 

I**'  mm  ****  *■■■  emm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  i 

|  STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneve,  N.  Y. 

8  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 
■  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with- 


Have  You  a  Shade  Problem? 


-  —  i  ^  v  .  — .  * .  J  **ivi*e  j  a  j  i  n e  e  r 

charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 


II — i  50  plants 
LI  $3.00 
I  | — |  100  plants 
a  LJ  §5.00 

?  I — |  500  plants 
J  I _ I  $18.00 

|  j~j  1000  plants 


Nome. 


Address. 


I  $30.00 


City. 


-S»ote_ 


Push — click  and  it’s  automati¬ 
cally  locked.  T  urn — pull  and  it’s 
uncoupled.  No  other  irrigation 
coupler  gives  you  the  labor  and 
cost  saving  features  of  the  Hardie 
Rain  Control  Coupler. 

Surging  is  eliminated  and  flow 
resistance  reduced  by  Hardie 
Rain  Control  Valve.  See — com¬ 
pare  Rain  Control  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  with  any  other.  Look  to  us 
for  complete  systems,  pipe,  coup¬ 
lers,  valves  fittings,  and  pumps. 

ADEQUATE _ STOCK^  ON  HAND 

DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 
WRITE:  DEPT.  RIMY-7 


SYRACUSE  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 

2024  PARK  ST.  •  SYRACUSE  8,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  2-8027 


4"  Grain  Auger 


LOW 

PRICED! 


Weighs 
only 
33  lbs. 


$25.95 

complete 


Run  with  !4  h.p.  electric  motor, 
Zz"  drill  or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long 
« — (5'  extensions  available). 

NEW*  MODEL  *A-2 

STONE  Belt  Conveyor 

for  Farms 
Handles  BAGS, 

Produce,  Litter 

Cleated  Belt 

17'  loner 

7  LOW 
Removable'©  Priced 
Carriage 

Write  for  Literature  Prices 
Welding  8C  Machine  Works] 

ww, - -  - - -  - 

Dept.  R.  Lake  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


It  would  seem  there  are  few 
gardens  which  do  not  have  an  area 
of  shade,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in 
varying  degree.  However,  as  we 
grow  wiser  in  the  art  of  gardening 
and  our  knowledge  of  plants  in¬ 
creases,  we  come  to  i-ealize  that 
gardening  need  not  and  should  not 
be  confined  to  areas  which  receive 
full  sun  all  day;  for  there  is  a 
wealth  of  plant  material  that  will 
thrive  in  partial  shade  and  many 
plants  that  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  full  shade  such  as  occurs  on  the 
north  side  of  a  house  or  under  large 
trees. 

Before  you  begin  to  plan  and  plant 
a  garden  in  a  shaded  area  or  even 
to  make  isolated  plantings  under 
such  conditons,  it  is  well  to  consider 
that  these  plants  will  start  life  with 
a  handicap  because  of  soil  conditions. 
In  some  garden  areas,  man-made 
conditions  of  shade  are  intolerable 
to  ground  vegetation.  This  has  been 
brought  about,  in  some  cases,  by 
planting  trees — especially  elms  and 
maples  —  too  near  one  another  with¬ 
out  regard  for  their  branch  spread 
and  density  of  foliage  at  maturity. 
However,  there  is  a  way  of  meeting 
such  a  condition  as  this  successfully; 
though  there  is  a  rather  limited 
choice  of  plant  material  available. 

One  plant  that  I  can  recommend 
for  such  a  spot  —  it  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  areas  —  is  Mertensia 
paniculata,  a  native.  Unlike  its  rela¬ 
tive,  the  lovely  Mertensia  Virginica, 
this  northern  type  offers  no  beauty 
of  bloom;  but  it  does  possess  wonder¬ 
ful  ability  to  cover  raw  and  seeming¬ 
ly  lifeless  areas  with  a  carpet  of  lush 
leafage  from  Spring  until  Fall.  And, 
of  course,  there  is  always  our  old 
tried-and-true  friend,  Pachysandra 
terminalis.  However,  it  should  be 
understood  that  these  plants  must  be 
fed  from  the  surface  to  stimulate 
successful  growth;  one  cannot  just 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

£.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 
Sweet  Potato . 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

Scotty  Your  BEST  BUY 
in  a  small  greenhouse 

EXAMPLE:  15x35  FT.  GREENHOUSE  ®  O  f  IT 
WITH  ONE  GLASS  END  JOlU 

CASH  PRICE,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

Send  for  catalog.  Glad  to  furnish  you 
with  quotations  on  any  size  house 
you  need.  No  obligations. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y.  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 


-  GENUINE  TETRA  PETKUS  SEED  RYE  - 

For  Sale.  The  New  Giant  Rye  that  outyields  ordin¬ 
ary  rye  two  to  one.  Ricleaned  and  graded.  Write 
for  prices.  Grown  and  packed  by  — 

J.  S.  LOTT  &.  SON,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

_ Delivery  on  about  Au  gust  I, _ 1955 _ 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  Burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


Ell  ■  UT&  all  leading 

r LAN I 5  VARIETIES 

waw  Dnnv  100  500  1000  1000 

11  U  M  postage  postage  postage  F.  O  B 

prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell 

CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75  $4.85  $3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85  7.25  5.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.85  3.95  5.00  3.50 

COLLARD  .  1.85  3.75  4.85  3.00 

PEPPER  .  2.00  5.00  8.00  6.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  ..  1.85  3.95  5.00  4.00 

SWEET  POTATO  .  2.00  5.00  7.50  6.00 

Cabbage:  10.000  or  more  $2.75  per  M.  Cauli¬ 
flower  in  lots  of  10.000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDEMEN  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS 
Attractive  low  price.  (Repairs  for  all  Models). 

Full  information  on  request. 

RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tomato  Costs  and 
Returns 

According  to  a  study  of  the  N.  Y. 
College  of  Agriculture,  based  on 
1954  data  from  farms  in  Western 
New  York,  tomatoes  for  processing 
are  grown  at  high  cost  and  widely 
variable  returns.  The  report  indi¬ 
cates  an  average  per  acre  loss  of 
$23.45  for  the  small  acreage  group 
and  a  profit  of  $41.41  per  acre  on  the 
farms  with  the  larger  plantings. 

Net  returns  of  the  small  acreage 
group  ranged  from  a  profit  of  $88 
per  acre  on  the  farms  with  high 
yields  (14  ton),  to  a  loss  of  $120 
per  acre  on  the  farms  that  harvested 
an  average  yield  of  three  tons  per 
acre.  Fifty-four  farms  that,  grew  an 
average  of  20  acres  of  tomatoes,  real¬ 
ized  a  net  return  of  $41.41  per  acre. 
Of  that  group,  17  farms  with  yields 
of  15  tons  per  acre,  showed  a  profit 
of  $127  and  16  farms  with  yields  of 
but  five  ton  sustained  a  per  acre  loss 
of  $58.53. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  1954 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
was  $180  in  the  case  of  the  small 
acreage  farms  and  $166  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  producers.  With  a  harvest  cost 
of  $90  and  $104,  the  total  per  acre 
investment  of  all  the  farms  was  $270. 
The  gross  returns  were  $246  for  the 
small  acreage  group  and  $310  for  the 
large,  and  the  net  was  minus  $24  and 
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plant  them  and  let  nature  take  its 
course.  The  plants  you  introduce  and 
hope  to  establish  must  compete  with 
other  vegetation  for  the  essential 
plant  food.  Dig  the  ground  as  deeply 
as  conditions  will  permit  and  add  to 
it  humus,  leafmold  or  wood  soil  from 
nearby  areas  if  possible. 

If  oak  trees  create  a  shade  prob¬ 
lem,  the  natural  soil  may  prove  too 
acid  for  successful  growth  of  most 
plants  you  may  wish  to  use.  In  such 
a  case,  lime,  added  as  a  corrective 
will  doubtless  meet  the  situation 
effectively;  and  it  will  probably  be 
neessary  to  add  it  each  year. 

To  assist  in  a  choice  of  shade- 
loving  and  shade-enduring  plants,- 
the  following  tabulation  may  serve 
as  a  guide  (these  lists  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive): 

Flowering  Shrubs:  Azalea,  For- 
sythia,  Calycanthus,  Hamamelis,  Deu- 
tzia,  Kolkwitzia,  Symphoricarpos. 

Flowering  Trees :  S  h  a  d  b  1  o  w 
(Snowy  Mespilus),  Cornus  (Dog¬ 
wood),  Cercis  (Redbud),  Chionan- 
thus  (Fringe  Tree). 

Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Vines:  Tsuga  (Hemlock),  Taxus 
(Yew),  Rhododendron,  Ilex  (Holly), 
Berberis  (Barberry),  Mahonia,  Kal- 
mia,  Kerria,  Andromeda,  Euonymus 
Hedra  (Ivy). 

Spring  Bulbs:  Chionodoxa,  Eran- 
this,  Leucojum,  Muscari,  Scilla, 
Anemone,  Trillium,  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  Erythronium,  Lilium  tigri- 
num,  L.  speciosum. 

Hardy  Perennials:  Aconitum, 

Ajuga  (several  varieties),  Astilbe, 
Aquilegia,  Foam  Flower  (native 
ground  cover),  Solomon’s  Seal,  Cory- 
dalis,  Dicentra,  Doronicum,  Digitalis, 
Hepatic-a.  Hosta,  Lobelia,  Viola  and 
practically  all  the  ferns. 

Hardy  Vines:  Wisteria,  Akebia, 
Celastrus,  Polygonum. 

Maine  '  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


plus  $40  per  acre,  respectively.  Pick¬ 
ing,  loading  and  hauling  the  crop  to 
the  processing  plants  accounted  for 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Grow¬ 
ing  costs  were  divided  rather  equal¬ 
ly  between  labor  and  power  (25  per 
cent),  fertilizer  (25  per  cent),  plants 
(20  per  cent),  spraying,  land  charge, 
and  use  of  equipment  (30  per  cent). 

Wm.  Stempfle 


SEE  THIS  OUTSTANDING 
G.  E.  FREEZER  VALUE 
AT  THESE  G.E.  DEALERS 

lai?  zAve  -  • '  ““^7  trttsf 

FLATS . Van’s  General  Store 

CANTON . Canton  Hardware 

5ARTH  AGE. . LeRoy  Sherman 

CLLNFIELD . Herbert  Salsburg 

CLINTON- . Bitteker  Electric  Co. 

rRnruR»SuT0WN . Ray  s  E  ectric 

C  CO  CHAN  . Hooper  &  Purvities 

CCLCfVILLE  . F.  A.  LaBrake  &  Sen 

COU  VERNE  UR . Van  Ornum’s  Electric 

HAMMOND . Pardon  C.  Smith 

LLE . Waugh  Hardware 

tjARTWICK . J.  E.  Fields  Hardware 

tjLRK  MER . Mungers  Dept.  Store 

RER  K . Rush  Furniture  Co. 

HOGANSBURG . Kernan’s  General  Store 

! V ,5V ’  •  Edicks  Oarage  &  Appliances 

LAKE . Turner  Electric 

LAKE  PLACID . Lake  Placid  Electric  Co. 

LITTLE  FALLS . McTiernan  Electric  Co. 

LYONS  FALLS . Cataldo  Electric 

MADISON . C.  J.  Hughes  &  Sen 

ALONE. . Ponds  Super  Service 

"IASSENA . Clopman  Furniture 

MOHAWK . .  A.  Crim 

MUNNSVILLE . Robert  E.  Towne 

NEW  BERLIN . New  Berlin  Electric 

NEW  HARTFORD . Heald  &  Martin,  Inc. 

n£)y,-Y0RK  MILLS . Inkawhich  Appliances 

OGDENSBURG .  s  P  Dwyer 

OLD  FORGE . old  Forge  Hardware 

ONEIDA . Brennan’s  Appliances 

POLAND . J.  H.  Strobel 

POTSDAM . st.  Lawrence  Electric,  Inc. 

rEMSEN.  . . . . . . C.  F.  Walters  Hardware 

r*OHF IELD  SPRINGS . Van’s  General  Store 

r0ME . Cingranelli’s  Appliances 

ROME . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

rOME . Montgomery  Ward  Cc. 

ROME . Rome  xv  Center 

oO££NAO  LAKE . Gtadd’s  Home  Appliances 

SHERBURNE .  Finch  Electric 

SHERRILL . ........ .E .  j  Murphy 

7,yfT.ER  LAKE . White’s  Music  &  Electric 

LJJIOA . LaFache  Appliances 

0,X|0A . Schwenders,  Inc. 

UTICA . Utica  Household  Furniture  Co. 

WATERVILLE . Watcrville  Hardware  Co. 

WHITESBORO . Nutter  s 


Distributed  by: 

Langdon  &  Hughes  Electric  Co. 

229-233  ELIZABETH  ST.,  UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 
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BIG  G-E  FREEZER  COSTS  LESS 


THAN  YOU  THINK! 


See  this  sensational 
freezer  and  other  G-E  values 
at  your  G-E  dealer's 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Season’s  Best 
Freezer  Buy 

This  11  -cubic-foot  G-E  Freezer  is  at 
the  lowest  price  ever!  It’s  a  real  spe¬ 
cial  and  brings  you  these  famous 
G-E  conveniences  and  advantages: 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast  freez¬ 
ing 

•  Fast-freezer  —  quick-freezes  up  to 
60  pounds  of  food 

•  Adjustable  temperature  control 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Three  storage  baskets,  two 
metal  dividers,  thermometer 

•  Easy-opening,  counter-balanced 
lid 

•  Positive-action  locking  latch 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  construc¬ 
tion,  bonderized  for  rust 
resistance 

•  Finish — baked  enamel,  prime 
coat  electrostatically  applied 

•  Insulation — Laminar  glass  fiber 

•  Sealed-in  refrigerating 
mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — safe,  odor-free 

•  Motor — one-quarter  horsepower 

•  Condenser — wire  type 

•  Five-year  protection  plan 

See  your  G-E  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  ana 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  Park , 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky . 


July  2,  1955 


Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 


INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copped 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 


Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 

Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  how  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

40  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  S,  N.  Y.  •  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CR 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


By  Makers  Of 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
ONE 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


Dependable  Farm  EquipmentSince  1898 


MFG'D  BY 

;■  Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 

f  S  •  '  •' 


a jfe  AP-PEACH 

/'  PICKING  bag 

SAVES  TIME 'Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.S00  GPH  from  25'  well.  Vse  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  %*  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P’paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


10.000  GALLONS 
_  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditiM,  packed  ip  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


harvest 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 

fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 

•  anchors  itself  against  wind 

•  practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there's  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

*•  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 

as  you  cut !  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company.  Bettendorf,  Iowa 
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Maleic  Hydrazide 


(Continued  from  Page  418) 

University  that  sprays  of  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide  influenced  the  activity  of 
fruit  tree  buds  and  the  dominance  of 
one  bud  over  others.  For  example, 
when  new  shoot  growth  four  to  six 
inches  long  was  sprayed  with  maleic 
hydrazide  at  from  2,000  to  3,000 
ppm,  terminal  bud  development  was 
inhibited  (loss  of  apical  dominance) 
with  resulting  stimulation  of  lateral 
bud  growth.  Generally,  the  terminal 
bud  was  arrested  permanently  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  inhibition  was  only 
temporary.  Lateral  bud  growth  was 
stimulated  not  only  in  the  terminal 
region  of  a  shoot,  but  also  further 
back  along  the  branch  on  two-, 
three-  and  foux--year-old  wood.  Re¬ 
sulting  trees  were  bushy  and  dense, 
low  in  height  and  more  spreading, 
and  had  considerable  lateral  growth 
in  otherwise  barren  regions  of  a 
three-  to  four-year-old  branch  or 
limb. 

These  results  on  fruit  trees  have 
led  to  several  lines  of  research  and 
open  still  other  avenues  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Northern  Spy  trees,  sprayed 
each  Spring  for  the  past  four  years 
with  2,000  to  3,000  ppm  of  maleic 
hydrazide  when  new  growth  is  ap¬ 
proximately  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  are  now  dwarfed  and  bushier 
than  the  conventionally  grown  tree. 
This  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
dwarfing  trees  and  encouraging 
bushy  shoot  growth.  Further,  young 
fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  void  of 
low  developing  scaffold  limbs  might 
be  encouraged  to  produce  such 
scaffolds  by  inhibiting  top  growth  in 
the  Spring  by  a  spray  of  maleic  hy¬ 
drazide.  Frequently,  where  heavy 
pruning  is  practiced  and/or  water- 
sprout  development  is  extensive  on 
the  inside  of  the  tree,  a  spray  of 
maleic  hydrazide  at  2,000  to  3,000 
ppm,  applied  when  sprouts  are 
approximately  six  inches  in  length, 
has  prevented  further  extension  of 
the  sprouts. 

Nothing  has  created  quite  as  much 
interest  in  growth  regulators  as  the 
report  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Zukel  that  the 
growth  of  lawns  and  grass  could  be 
retarded  by  maleic  hydrazide,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  mowings  and 
back-breaking  work.  Hence,  maleic 
hydrazide  has  been  suggested  for  use 
in  trimming  edges  of  lawns  along 
sidewalks,  flower  beds,  trees,  fences, 
billboards,  driveways  and  buildings. 
For  this  purpose  Dr.  Zukel  has  sug¬ 
gested  using  two  ounces  of  MH-40  to 
one  to  1.5  gallons  of  water,  which 


is  enough  to  spray  a  six-inch  hand 
over  1,000  feet.  In  the  Spring,  treat¬ 
ment  of  turf  should  commence  when 
the  grass  is  two  to  three  inches  tall, 
and  at  other  periods,  one  week  be¬ 
fore  mowing.  To  reduce  mowings  of 
grass  areas  along  highways,  vacant 
lots  and  rough  land,  four  ounces  per 
two  to  three  gallons  of  water  applied 
over  1.000  square  feet  has  been  in¬ 
dicated.  As  a  note  of  caution,  maleic 
hydrazide  should  be  used  only  on  es¬ 
tablished  turfs  two  or  more  years 
old,  and  then  no  more  than  two  ap¬ 
plications  during  the  same  season. 

In  addition  to  the  various  appli¬ 
cations  in  which  maleic  hydrazide 
has  been  used,  there  are  numerous 
others  which  show  equal  significant 
possibilities.  The  inhibition  of  sprout¬ 
ing  of  carrots,  radishes,  rutabagas 
and  other  root  crops  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  Premature  softening  of 
apples  reported  to  occur  with  some 
pre-harvest  drop  sprays  appears  to 
be  prevented  by  maleic  hydrazide  in 
combination.  Cut  flowers  treated  with 
maleic  hydrazide  have  been  reported 
to  hold  up  better  and  longer  in 
storage. 

Control  of  flowering  with  vegetable 
crops  has  considerable  economic  im¬ 
portance.  Maleic  hydrazide  has  stimu¬ 
lated  bolting  in  celery,  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  as  much  as  two  months  on 
celery,  at  50  to  100  ppm.  Male 
sterility  in  corn  and  certain  cucur¬ 
bits  has  been  produced  by  foliage 
sprays  of  maleic  hydrazide  when 
tassels  were  beginning  to  form  and 
when  female  flowers  were  about  a 
month  old.  This  has  received  special 
attention  in  hybrid  corn  production. 
Sugar  beets  often  bolt  in  the  field 
but,  by  spraying  this  growth  inhibi¬ 
tor  at  1,000  to  5,000  ppm,  further 
flower  development  can  be  averted. 
Topping  of  tobacco  (removal  of 
apical  bud  and  upper  leaves)  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  leaf  development  stimu¬ 
lates  undesirable  suckers  from  lat¬ 
eral  buds.  Frequently,  these  suckers 
or  shoots  have  to  be  removed  by 
hand  once  or  twice  before  tobacco 
harvest.  Dr.  E.  L.  Petersen  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  that  a  foliage 
spray  of  maleic  hydrazide  effectively 
controlled  suckering  with  no  signifi¬ 
cant  effects  upon  tobacco  yield  leaf 
quality  or  burning  properties. 

Maleic  hydrazide  is  truly  a  unique 
growth  regulator  with  special  inhi¬ 
biting  properties  that  agriculture  is 
going  to  hear  more  from  in  the 
future. 


Suray  Injury  to  Fruit  Trees 


I  have  a  pear  tree  which  has  good 
foliage  but  it  sheds  leaves  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  and  up  into  October. 
The  fruit  crop  is  light.  I  also  have  a 
peach  tree  which  blossoms  well  and 
sets  fruit.  But  very  few  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  I  give  a  dormant  spray  of  sul¬ 
fur  and  a  later  spray  of  sulfur  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  c.  r. 

New  York 

Premature  defoliation  of  peach 
and  pear  trees  may  result  from  spray 
injury.  Peaches  are  susceptible  to 
j  arsenical  injury  and  especially  so 
!  when  acid  lead  arsenate  is  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  sulfur 
sprays.  The  injury  may  appear  as 
“shot  holes”  in  the  leaves  or  they 
may  turn  yellow  and  drop  prema¬ 
turely.  Fruit  may  also  drop.  Basic 
lead  arsenate  is  less  injurious  than 
the  acid  form  but,  since  there  are 
several  new  materials  that  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  controlling  curculio,  it 
is  quite  advisable  to  try  these. 
Liquid  lime-sulfur  and  dry  lime- 
sulfur  are  excellent  fungicides.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  toxic  and  caustic 
nature,  however,  more  extensive  use 
is  made  of  the  milder  sulfur  pastes 
or  dry  wettable  compounds.  To  pre¬ 


vent  injury  to  leaves  as  much  as 
possible,  lime-sulfur  materials  should 
be  added  when  the  foliage  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  or  when  drying  conditions 
are  good  and  temperatures  cool.  Pro¬ 
viding  you  have  only  a  few  trees, 
you  may  find  that  the  new  general 
purpose  spray  mixtures  will  give  re¬ 
markably  good  control  of  insects  and 
diseases.  l.  d.  t. 
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Reservoir  Capacity 

Could  you  please  send  measure¬ 
ments  for  a  concrete  reservoir  to 
hold  a  water  supply  of  500,  1,000, 
1.500  and  2,000  gallons?  It  will  be 
about  150  feet  from  spring  but  on 
approximately  the  same  level.  Also, 
the  details  of  intake  and  outlet?  Plas¬ 
tic  %-inch  pipe  will  be  used  from 
reservoir  to  house,  a  distance  of 
1,200  feet.  We  would  like  this  reser¬ 
voir  oblong  and  not  square.  l.  h.  d. 

A  500-gal.  rectangular  reservoir 
will  have  dimensions  of  about  three 
ft.  wide,  six  ft.  long  and  four  ft. 
deep;  a  1, 000-gal.  capacity,  about 
three  ft.  six  in.  wide,  eight  ft.  long 
and  five  ft.  deep;  a  1,500-gal.  capac¬ 
ity,  four  ft.  six  in.  wide,  ten  ft.  long 
and  four  ft.  six  in.  deep;  a  2,000-gal. 
capacity,  five  feet  wide,  eleven  ft. 
long  and  about  five  ft.  deep. 

Use  a  waterproofing  compound  in 
the  concrete.  There  are  several  in¬ 
tegral  type  materials  that  produce  a 
more  dense  concrete.  Novamix  is  a 
good  example. 

The  type  of  connection  for  the  in¬ 
let  and  discharge  at  the  reservoir 
will  depend  on  the  materials  avail¬ 
able  at  your  farm  supply  or  plumbing 
supply  dealer.  Select  a  durable  ma¬ 
terial  for  inserting  in  the  concrete 
such  as  Red  Brass,  which  can  be 
threaded.  You  should  also  use  a 
strainer  on  the  discharge  pipe. 

Material  for  Siding 

I  enjoy  the  Farm  Work  Shop  Page 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
would  like  some  advice  about  re¬ 
siding  my  home.  The  house  was  built 
about  35  yeares  ago  and  the  side 
walls  are  sheetrock  inside,  open  stud 
space,  matched  boards,  non-water¬ 
proof  building  paper,  and  wood 
shingles.  The  shingles  are  beginning 
to  weather  and  I  am  thinking  of 
placing  an  asphalt-fiberboard  under- 
layment  over  them  and  then  mason¬ 
ite  strips  to  show  like  clapboard 
siding. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  likely  to 
have  trouble  with  moisture  vapor  in 
the  stud  spaces  with  this  kind  of 
siding.  Is  masonite  too  much  of  a 
vapor  barrier?  Would  it  be  better  to 
remove  the  shingles  and  use  wood 
clapboards?  o,  j.  c. 

The  use  of  a  material  that  resists 
the  passage  of  vapor  might  bring 
about  some  trouble.  Probably  the 
best  method,  all  things  considered, 
is  to  remove  everything  down  to  the 
sheathing  and  apply  a  double  course 
wood  shingle  siding  or  apply  a  layer 
of  15-lb.  felt  and  cedar  bevel  siding. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  paint¬ 
ing  a  very  dense,  non-porous  surface. 
A  natural  wood  product  such  as 
cedar  shingles  or  siding  takes  paint 
well. 


Formulas:  Cement  Plaster 
and  insulating  Concrete 

What  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
ingredients  to  use  for  inside  cement 
plaster  to  make  a  water-tight  base¬ 
ment? 

What  can  be  used  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  mass  expand,  as  soda  or  yeast 
in  cake,  so  as  to  make  lighter  con¬ 
crete  per  cubic  foot,  and  what  pro¬ 
portions  are  used?  J.  c. 

If  you  have  a  concrete  block 
foundation  wall,  you  can  purchase  a 
prepared  bonding  plaster  that  needs 
the  addition  of  sand  and  water;  or 
you  could  use  a  water-cement  paint 
compound  that  is  applied  with  a 
stiff  bristled  brush  (at  least  two 
coats). 

If  you  have  a  field  stone  or  rough 
wall  to  waterproof,  you  must  first 
clean  out  deteriorated  mortar  and 
repoint.  Then  build  up  the  rough 
surface  to  a  relatively  smooth  plane 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  Portland 
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cement,  one-half  part  masons  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  two  parts  building 
sand.  This  may  be  finished  off  with 
the  aforementioned  bonding-type 
plaster  or  with  the  water-cement 
paint.  In  many  cases,  field  stone 
foundations  are  subject  to  consider¬ 
able  displacement  from  frost  action. 
If  your  foundation  is  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  you  will  have  trouble  main¬ 
taining  a  crack-free  plaster  surface 
on  it. 

A  good  insulating  concrete  may  be 
made  with  Portland  Cement  and 
Vermiculite  or  Perlite  aggregates. 
They  are  mixed  at  a  ratio  of  one  bag 
of  cement  to  114  or  IY2  bags  of  the 
aggregate.  A  stronger  concrete  can 
be  made  with  one  sack  of  cement, 
%  sack  of  the  light  weight  aggregate 
and  two  cu.  ft.  of  sand  (a  cement 
bag  holds  one  cu.  ft.).  Concrete  made 
of  these  materials  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  continuous  traffic.  It  should 
be  covered  with  asphalt  tile,  lino¬ 
leum  or  ceramic  tile. 

To  make  a  cubic  yard  of  vermicu¬ 
lite  concrete,  you  need  about  five 
sacks  of  cement  and  TVz  bags  of  ver¬ 
miculite.  If  you  use  sand  in  mixture, 
you  need  about  6Y3  sacks  of  cement, 
4Y>  bags  of  vermiculite  and  12  V2 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  make  a  cubic  yard 
of  concrete. 

Cleaning  A  Cesspool 

My  cesspool  became  clogged,  ap¬ 
parently  with  grease.  Rather  than 
dig  again,  I  decided  to  use  a  new 
product,  ‘Jet”,  to  take  care  of  the 
condition.  I  used  three  gallons,  and 
it  seems  to  have  worked.  Now  I  am 
wondering  if  this  is  to  be  considered 
a  temporary  aid.  Any  information 
you  may  send  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  a.  w. 

Any  method  for  cleaning  a  cess¬ 
pool  is  temporary  because  in  time 
the  constant  influx  of  grease  will 
cause  the  clogged  condition  to  recur. 

You  could  improve  the  situation 
somewhat  if  your  cesspool  has  a 
cover  that  can  be  removed  without 
too  much  trouble.  Attach  to  the  inlet 
pipe  of  the  cesspool  an  elbow  with 
an  extension  that  will  extend  down 
into  the  contents  18  to  24  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  This  will  allow  the 
flow  of  waste  to  enter  the  cesspool 
without  continually  breaking  the 
layer  of  grease  that  rises  to  the  top. 
The  grease  can  be  periodically  re¬ 
moved.  This  layer  of  grease  will  also 
create  an  air  seal  that  will  assist  the 
digestion  of  the  solids  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  septic  tank.  However, 
you  need  an  effluent  or  discharge 
pipe,  with  an  elbow  and  extension 
down  into  the  contents,  to  carry  off 
the  relatively  clear  liquid  to  some 
disposal  point  in  order  to  approach 
the  effectiveness  of  a  septic  tank. 


A  new  hay  chopper 
Is  quite  a  charmer 
To  chop  the  hay  .  .  . 

But  not  the  farmer 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


"What's  Wew 
£or  Parmers  *? 


. . .  try  -d^z2r 


Rotary  Cutter  and  Shredder 

makes  use  of  two  whirling  blades  to  cut,  shred  and  mulch 
stalks,  straw,  stubble,  weeds  and  brush.  In  the  field,  a  disc 
may  be  pulled  behind  the  cutter  to  make  a  once-over 
operation  in  stalks.  In  mowing,  the  material  is  shredded 
fine  enough  so  that  it  will  not  smother  new  grass. 

New  Sinclair  POWER-X  Gasoline . . . 

is  now  power-primed  with  rocket  fuel.  You  get  a  new 
high  in  octane,  new  power  and  mileage  economy.  Sinclair 
power-x  is  rust-proof  and  stall-proof  too.  Try  new 
stepped-up  Sinclair  power-x  in  your  tractor,  truck  or 
car.  Phone  a  local  Sinclair  Representative  or  stop  at  your 
Sinclair  Dealer's  Station. 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY. 600  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y 


Sinclair  Stock  Spray  is  Tops! 

It’s  safe  —  no  DDT  but  plenty  of 
Pyrenone®  to  kill  and  repel  house  flies, 
horn  flies,  stable  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Killing  power  rates  better  than 
minimum  Grade  AA  Standards.  Phone  or 
write  your  Sinclair  Representative. 
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Feature - 


by 


-  .  °  >> 
-Feature,; 


New 


GRANGE 

&V* 

SILO 

gives  you 

GREATER  VALUE 

still  at  a 
MODERATE 
i  PRICE 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency'' 

Heavy  olaster  coat 

■ 

interlocking  staves  0 

Larger  doors 

New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-7  — ar'JgTifiPtg 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  1 

Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
showing  new  exclusive  features. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

Easy  Terms  Available 


BIG  CAPACITY,  SMOOTH  FLOW, 
GREATER  ELEVATING  RANGE 


Will  handle  1800  bales  of  hay,  1800  to  2600 
bushels  of  corn  per  hr.  Use  it,  too,  for  small 
grain,  chopped  hay,  bushel  baskets,  lumber, 
concrete  blocks  —  it's  all  in  a  day's  work  for 
the  rugged,  versatile  Model  2000. 

Full  20"  w.dth,  148  f.p.m.  chain  speed. 
Galvanized  steel  trough,  expandable  to  54' 
(46'  3"  elevation)  with  added  sections  and 
understructure.  Many  other  American 
Standard  quality  features. 


Distributor  : 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 
2700  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TREE/  "Materials  Handling  on  the 
Farm."  Get  your  copy  from 
your  nearby  dealer. 


Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 

Burr  Oak  Michigan 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CFiOSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

t20  MAYFIELD  STREET,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
54.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Where  Farm  and  Factory 
Go  Hand  in  Hand 


Probably  the  only  spot  in  the 
United  States  where  farmers  bring 
their  implements  to  a  fishing  line 
plant  for  repairs  is  at  South  Otselic, 
New  York. 

There  the  139-year-old  plant  of 
the  B.  F.  Gladding  Company  wel¬ 
comes  farmers  to  its  machine  shop, 
just  as  it  welcomes  local  folks  who 
do  not  have  telephones  at  home  and 
ask  to  use  the  company  phone  for 
an  emergency  call.  In  fact,  this  plant 
is  the  center  of  community  life.  Of 
the  350  citizens  of  South  Otselic, 
several  hundred  work  for  Gladding, 
which  is  the  village’s  only  industry. 
Ever  since  the  day  in  1816  when 
John  Gladding  of  Bristol.  Rhode 
Island,  migrated  westward  to  set  up 
a  “rope  walk”  in  the  area,  this  has 
been  a  community  of  fishing  line 
makers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Glad¬ 
ding  was  the  nation’s  first  fishing 
line  maker,  and  today  75  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  fishing  line  is  turned  out 
within  a  50-mile  area  in  this  section 
of  the  Chenango  Valley. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  twisted 
cotton  or  linen  treated  with  cobbler’s 
wax  and  beeswax  were  the  only  types 
of  fishing  line.  Flax  for  linen  was 
raised  on  the  Gladding  farm  and  the 
first  machines  for  braiding  fishing 
line  were  set  up  in  the  milkhouse. 
Starch  for  beautifying  the  lines  was 
kept  in  a  butter  bowl.  Those  early 
machines  were  turned  by  hand  by  a 
local  boy,  who  was  paid  in  slices  of 
bread  spread  with  honey.  Later,  a 
horse  on  a  treadmill  took  the  boy’s 
place.  Then  came  water  power  and 


finally  electricity,  which  keeps  the 
plant  humming  today. 

The  installation  of  the  dam  above 
the  village  got  the  company  into  the 
business  of  supplying  water  to  the 
homes  of  South  Otselic.  It  also  in¬ 
stalled  the  village’s  fire  hydrants  and 
the  factory  whjstle  is  the  local  fire 
alarm. 

It  is  only  natural  that  factory  pro¬ 
duction  stops  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  fishing  season.  At  noon  hour  any 
day  of  the  season,  you  are  likely  to 
see  employees  casting  their  own 
lines  into  the  waters  of  the  little 
creek  that  winds  through  the  center 
of  town  and  right  past  the  plant.  It’s 


a  handy  spot  to  catch  trout  for 
dinner. 

South  Otselic  is  not  an  easy  place 
to  get  to,  but  tourists  sometimes 
motor  through.  In  addition  to  the 
plant,  where  visitors  are  always  wel¬ 
come,  of  interest  are  the  octagonal 
houses,  a  type  indigenous  to  New 
York  State. 

In  the  Winter,  and  sometimes  late 
into  Spring,  the  roadsides  are  banked 
high  with  snow,  which  has  been 
known  to  isolate  the  village  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  outside  world.  But 
at  the  Gladding  plant,  seventh- 
generation  descendants  of  America’s 
first  fish  line  makers  are  busily  turn¬ 
ing  out  fine  line  for  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  oceans  of  the  world.  Lines  that 
are  used  to  set  world  records  for 
giant  marlin  off  Peru  are  being  made 
within  sight  of  cow  barns  in  the  hills 
of  rural  New  York. 

Robert  Resor 


Fishing  lines  have  a  twofold  purpose  in  South  Otselic,  N.  Y.  They  are  made 
for  profit  in  the  town’s  only  factory,  and  they  are  used  for  recreation  in 

the  creek  alongside  the  factory. 


Roadside  Stands 


(Continued  from  Page  419) 

.  It  is  important  that  the  clerk  or 
operator  be  alert,  courteous,  neat 
and,  in  general,  have  a  pleasing,  help¬ 
ful  personality.  Too  many  women  in 
roadside  markets  wear  soiled  dresses 
with  their  hair  untidy  or  partly  con¬ 
cealed  under  informal  caps  or  hats. 
Suggestions  made  to  the  customer 
often  increase  sales.  About  40  per 
cent  of  all  food  purchases  are  un¬ 
planned  (impluse  bought).  A  good 
salesman,  without  being  aggressive, 
may  sell  twice  as  much  as  a  poor 
salesman.  A  knowledge  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  for  freezing  and 
canning  will  boost  sales. 

Location  of  Stand 

The  most  important  factor  deter¬ 
mining  location  of  the  market  is  visi¬ 
bility  at  a  reasonable  distance. 
People  must  be  able  to  see  the  mar¬ 
ket  well  at  a  distance  of  500  feet. 
Open  flat  areas  near  a  bend  in  the 
road  with  wide  approaches  are  best 
but,  where  the  countryside  is  hilly, 
the  stand  might  best  be  located  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  where  cars  travel 
slowly.  When  feasible  the  market 
should  face  on-coming  traffic  at  an 
angle.  Heavily  traveled  roads  offer 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  sales. 
On  main  highways,  as  many  as 
75,000  cars  a  day  may  pass. 

Parking  Space 

It  is  very  important  that  adequate 
parking  space  be  provided  on  one 
side  of  the  road  if  the  road  is  lightly 
traveled  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  if  it  is  moderately  to  heavily 
traveled.  The  parking  space  should 
be  easy  to  enter  and  leave.  If  it  is 
shady,  so  much  the  better. 

A  market  located  next  to  the  in¬ 
coming  lane  of  traffic  to  a  city  will 
often  do  twice  the  business  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  located  near  the  outgoing  lane. 
Thus,  where  two  stands  are  used  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  the  larger 


stand  should  be  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  incoming  traffic. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a  customer 
returning  for  business  is  to  provide 
consistent  quality,  freshness,  courte¬ 
sy,  reasonable  prices,  attractive  mar¬ 
ket  and  display,,  and  convenient  park¬ 
ing  space.  Most  buyers  at  roadside 
markets  expect  a  higher  quality  pro¬ 
duct  at  regular  retail  prices  or  pro¬ 
ducts  of  quality  equal  to  that  in  city 
stores  at  bargain  prices. 

By  coming  to  the  roadside  markets, 
the  customer  usually  expects  to  get 
a  fresher  product  and  also  one  which 
is  riper  and  has  better  eating  quality. 
In  general,  products  at  a  roadside 
market  tend  to  be  less  uniform  in 
size,  quality  and  color  than  in  the 
city  and,  if  the  operator  will  make 
an  effort  to  improve  this  condition, 
he  can  improve  sales  markedly.  It 
seems  desirable  to  offer  produce  in 
two  or  more  grades,  but  low-grade 
or  cull  products  should  not  be  sold. 


A  full-time  attendant  should  have 
time  between  sales  to  arrange  com¬ 
modities  as  to  quality,  size  and  type 
of  containers,  keeping  the  display 
attractive  at  all  times. 

Prices  of  Products 

Most  buyers  expect  to  find  lower 
prices  at  market  stands  than  in  the 
city  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  they  come  to  the  country  to 
shop.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  operator 
should  price  his  produce  lower  than 
retail  prices  in  the  city  inasmuch  as 
he  has  much  less  overhead  and  no 
delivery  charges.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  volume  of  sales  can  be 
doubled  by  maintaining  prices  lower 
than  city  retail  prices.  By  maintain¬ 
ing  prices  higher  than  in  the  city,  he 
may  receive  only,  a  fraction  of  the 
sales  of  markets  maintaining  their 
prices  lower  than  in  the  city.  The 
customer  must  believe  in  roadside 
buying,  that  he  is  sharing  profits 
with  the  producer. 


1955  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 


Name  of  Fair 


Location 


Dates 


Burlington  County . Burlington  July  28-30 

Cumberland  County . Bridgeton  Sept.  5-10 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  Co.) .  .Flemington  . Aug.  30-Sept.  5 

Middlesex  County . Dunham’s  Corner . Aug.  17-20 

Morris  County . Troy  Hills . ..Aug.  15-20 

New  Jersey  State . Trenton  . Sept.  25-Oct.  2 

N.  J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show.  .Atlantic  City . Nov.  2-5 

Ocean  County . Lakewood  Aug.  3-4 

Sussex  County . .Branchville  Aug.  9-13 

Warren  County . Uniontown  Aug.  17-20 

1955  New  Jersey  4-H  Shows 

Atlantic  County . Pomona  . Aug.  18-20 

Camden  County . Clementon  . Aug.  3 

Cape  May  County . Cold  Spring . July  27-29 

Essex  County...-. . Caldwell  . Aug.  9-10 

Gloucester  County . Aura  . Aug.  10-11 

Mercer  County . Washington  Crossing . Aug.  12-13 

Monmouth  County . Freehold  . July  15-16 

Passaic  County . Preakness  . Aug.  11-13 

Somerset  County . Far  Hills . Aug.  12-13 
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Countryman's  Journal 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  a 
few  decades  remember  when  a  yield 
of  50  bushels  of  field  corn  was  the 
mark  of  a  good  farmer.  Today,  with 
the  magic  of  hybrids,  100-bushel 
yields  are  common;  tomorrow,  with 
irrigation  and  more  knowledge  of 
plant  nutritional  needs,  200  bushels 
will  not  cause  surprise.  For  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  man  has  depended 
upon  grasses  for  his  cereals:  millet, 
rye,  oats  and  barley.  Maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  is  a  grass;  it  did  not  come  into 
the  picture  until  the  New  World  was 
discovered.  Bamboo  is  also  a  grass, 
for  technically  a  grass  is  a  plant 
with  solid  joints  and  two-ranked 
leaves,  one  at  each  joint. 

Forty  years  ago  we  raised  a  patch 
of  field  corn,  as  did  most  fax*m 
families.  When  we  moved  to  Glen- 
rose  Farm  in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  in  the 
Spring  of  1908,  finances  were 
stretched  taut.  I  can  appreciate  now 
the  battle  of  those  first  few  years 
while  we  got  the  farm  going.  But  we 
always  had  enough  to  eat  with  our 
own  milk,  cream  and  butter,  pigs, 
poultry  and  big  garden. 

I  know  I  have  a  number  of  pecu¬ 
liar  traits.  A  boy  who  is  raised  with 
three  sisters  and  no  brothers  has  no 
illusions  as  to  the  limits  of  his 
peculiarities.  And  from  the  time  I 
was  a  boy,  one  of  these  so-called 
peculiarities  has  been  that  I  enjoy 
hoeing.  In  the  year  1908,  I  was  seven 
years  old  and  Father  saw  to  it  that 
I  had  a  lightweight  hoe.  Father  was 
a  student  and  reader  and,  as  we 
worked  together,  he  told  me  about 
the  history  of  coim  as  it  was  then 
known.  Just  the  other  day  I  was 
reading  that  scientists  still  are  not 
certain  about  the  origin  of  maize. 
Probably  maize  began  as  the  result 
of  a  rare  hybridization  between  some 
ancient  grasses,  but  no  one  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Teosinte,  a  grass,  is  apparently 
its  nearest  botanical  ally. 

We  fail  to  realize  that  corn  is 
really  a  biological  freak.  Left  to  it¬ 
self,  it  quickly  dies.  Animals  and 
birds  will  eat  the  seeds.  If  an  ear 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  seeds 
sprout,  the  stalks  grow  so  thickly 
that  few  cobs  develop.  The  botanist 
De  Candolle  put  it  well:  “If  ever  a 
plant  could  be  said  to  be  devised  for 
the  use  of  man,  that  plant  is  Indian 
corn.  Maize  and  man  are  inseparably 
associated  in  America  as  far  back  as 
human  remains  are  found.  Nowhere 
does  maize  grow  without  man’s  aid, 
nor  can  it.  It  is  surely  no  accident 
that  maize  is  the  most  decorative  of 
crop  plants,  and  clearly  the  element 
of  art  had  entered  into  its  breeding 
more  than  2,000  years  ago.” 

The  countryman  wishes  that  more 
folks  knew  the  goodness  of  hot  corn 
meal  mush  for  breakfast  and  we 
wish  more  citizens  had  fried  mush 
for  supper.  Hulled  corn  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  good  johnnycake  isn’t 
made  often  enough.  Pei'haps  some 
who  read  this  have  slept  on  corn 
husk  mattresses. 

A  century  ago  there  were  many 
descriptions  and  imaginative  names 
of  varieties  and  sub-varieties:  Up¬ 
church  Red,  Glen  Dew  Drop,  Bird 
Track,  Bear  Yellow,  Amber  Flint, 
Red  Blazed,  Blue  Flint,  Big  Buckeye, 
Everitt  Mortgage  Lifter,  Kansas 
King,  Legal  Tender,  Log  Cabin,  Long 
Tom,  Old  Cabin  Home,  Prairie 
Queen,  Pride  of  Missouri,  Scioto, 
Shoe  Peg,  Zea  Caraqua,  White  Wa¬ 
bash,  and  Welborn  Conscience. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Acme  One 
Hole  Corn  Sheller.  An  ear  of  husked 
corn  went  into  the  hole  at  the  top; 
the  shelled  cob  came  from  one  hole 
and  the  shelled  corn  dropped  from 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine 
into  a  battered  old  tin  tub.  It  was 
a  boy’s  work  to  shell  corn  and  the 
mail  order  catalog’s  description  of 
the  ease  of  shelling  was  highly  op¬ 
timistic. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 
July  2,  1955 


The  Oliver  200  Forage  Harvester,  chopping  and  loading  green  corn. 

THE  NEW  OLIVER 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 

Here’s  why  it  gives  you  higher  capacity — 


First,  it  gives  you  separate  units  for 
chopping  and  elevating.  The  cylinder 
does  nothing  but  chop,  the  blower  does 
nothing  but  load — you  don’t  have  a  fly¬ 
wheel  cutter  trying  to  do  both. 

Second,  you  get  smoother  power;  that 
means  you  get  more  of  it.  Using  a  cylin¬ 
der  instead  of  a  flywheel,  your  power  is 
working,  not  pounding  the  machine. 

-  Operation  couldn’t  be  simpler.  With 
your  quick-change  fronts,  you  can  go 
from  row  crop  header  to  sickle  bar,  to 
windrow  pickup  — all  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

All  your  controls  are  right  at  hand. 
Even  the  feed  rolls  are  reversible  from  the 
tractor  seat  (a  big  safety  feature).  With 
Oliver’s  knife  sharpener  attachment  you 
don’t  stop  the  job  for  new  blades — sharp¬ 
ening  is  an  in-the-field  operation. 

See  the  200  Forage  Harvester  at  your 
Oliver  Dealer’s.  When  you  do,  ask  to  see 
its  working  companion,  the  new  Oliver 
Blower.  Write  for  pictures  and  all  details. 
The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


The  Quick-Change  Row  Crop  Header. 
Dolly  wheels  make  it  easy  to  roll  into 
position  (all  three  fronts  have  them). 
Roller-type  gathering  chains  provide 
sure  handling,  short  stalks  or  long. 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY » 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Milk  Hearing  on  July  18 

'■pHE  first  of  a  series  of  Federal  Order  milk 
*  hearings  will  be  held  at  the  Stacey-Trent 
Hotel  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  July  18. 

This  first  hearing  will  be  restricted  to  the 
presentation  of  views  as  to  the  area  or  areas 
in  New  Jersey  to  be  included  under  a  market¬ 
ing  order.  After  this  preliminary  session, 
further  hearings  will  be  scheduled  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  inclusion  of  areas  other  than  New 
Jersey  under  Federal  regulation;  whether  the 
areas — within  and  outside  of  New  Jersey — 
should  be  regulated  by  a  separate  order  or 
orders,  or  whether  the  existing  New  York 
Order  should  be  extended  to  cover  these 
areas;  and  finally,  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
new  orders  or  amendments  to  existing  orders. 

Because  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  various  dairy  groups  on  these 
issues,  and  also  because  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  accurate  information  available  to  producers 
as  to  the  pros  and  cons,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  offered  its  columns  to  each  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  its 
own  view's  and  their  reasons. 

The  response  has  been  typical  of  the  policy 
of  most  of  these  groups  to  keep  farmers  as 
uninformed  as  possible. 

Although  contacted,  twice,  no  reply  in  any 
form  has  been  received  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Mutual  Federation  or  the  Bargaining 
Agency.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  states  that  it  prefers  not  to  discuss  its 
position  in  advance  of  a  hearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  replies  were  received 
from  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  United  Milk 
Producers  of  New  Jersey  and  the  New  York 
Milkshed  Committee,  also  known  as  the  Case 
Committee. 

As  explained  in  its  original  report,  made 
public  in  January  1954,  the  Case  Committee, 
as  part  of  it  “package”  recommendation,  urges 
a  separate  market  pool  order  for  all  of  New 
Jersey.  United  Milk  Producers  is  also  in  favor 
of  a  statewide  order,  but  operated  as  a  handler 
pool.  Eastern  Milk  Producers  supports  the 
position  taken  by  the  Case  Committee. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  League, 
the  Agency  and  Mutual  favor  a  comprehensive 
order,  that  is,  an  extension  of  the  present 
New  York  Order  to  include  North  Jersey. 

It  seems  to  have  been  very  conveniently  for¬ 
gotten  by  many  persons  that  the  reason  for 
bringing  the  Case  Committee  into  existence 
in  the  first  place  was  because  of  the  irre- 
conciliable  positions  taken  at  the  hearings  in 
Newark  three  years  ago.  It  was  hoped  that, 
with  the  adequate  geographical  representation 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Case  Committee,  its 
recommendations  would  unite  the  opposing 
factions  and  bring  some  price  relief  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  all  the  areas  affected.  Unfortunately, 
this  result  was  not  achieved  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  we  may  be  starting  all  over  again 
getting  nowhere. 

If  we  are,  it  will  be  due  solely  to  pure  self¬ 
ishness  on  the  part  of  certain  groups  who  are 
looking  out  for  their  own  pockets — not  only 
first,  but  last  too.  The  two  big  loopholes  in  New 
York’s  Order — the  defects  that  started  all  the 
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trouble  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania — are  I-C  milk  pricing  and  the  juggling 
of  milk  plants  in  and  out  of  the  Order  pool 
to  the  sole  benefit  of  their  dealer  operators. 

Why  muddy  the  waters  by  urging  a  compre¬ 
hensive  milk  order  which  may  never  plug  the 
loopholes  but  merely  extend  their  defects 
over  a  wider  area?  Why  not  first  try  plugging 
these  loopholes  in  New  York’s  own  Order,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  or  two  separate  orders  for 
New  Jersey,  and  see  if  that  will  not  remedy 
the  situation?  Is  that  not  the  logical  way  to 
proceed?  Is  it  not  also  the  fairest  program  for 
New  Jersey  producers  who  are  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  inclusion  under  the  New 
York  Order?  In  either  event,  it  should  put 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  New  York  dairy¬ 
men,  although  this  factor  of  additional  income 
seems  to  be  better  assured,  from  a  long  range 
viewpoint,  by  a  separate  order  for  New  Jersey, 
as  compared  to  a  comprehensive  order. 

Reports  are  going  around  that  the  great 
majority  of  New  York  dairymen  favor  the  so- 
called  comprehensive  order.  That  is  deliberate, 
false  propaganda.  No  such  sentiment  can  possi¬ 
bly  exist  because  there  has  been  no  fair  forum 
in  which  all  the  facts  were  presented  for 
thorough  analysis.  If  the  hearings  now  get¬ 
ting  under  way  can  offer  that  forum,  the 
officials  in  charge  will  be  rendering  a  signal 
service  to  the  industry.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  a  piecemeal  approach  designed  to 
avoid  a  full  hearing  on  the  Case  Committee 
recommendations,  we  run  the  risk  of  coming 
up  against  the  same  stalemate  as  before,  and 
then  all  producers  would  continue  to  be  cheated 
out  of  the  fair  value  of  their  milk. 

Down  to  the  Grass  Roots 

OVERNOR  Harriman’s  milk  record  to  date 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  voice  the  same  views  as  those  expressed 
by  one  farmer  on  page  433  of  this  issue.  Apd 
they  have  good  reason  for  these  sentiments. 

One  excuse  offered  for  the  lack  of  action 
is  that  the  new  administration  should  not  be 
pushed,  that  it  takes  time  to  get  one’s  feet  on 
the  ground.  Others,  more  politically  inclined, 
look  upon  milk  as  an  issue  that  is  much  too 
hot  to  handle,  and  that,  a  policy  of  no  action 
is  the  better  strategy  since  whatever  is  done 
will  bring  down  immediate  hostile  criticism 
from  one  or  more  sources. 

More  time  may  be  needed  for  action,  but 
there  has  been  plenty  of  opportunity  for  con¬ 
structive  planning,  and  there  is  yet  no  visible 
evidence  either  of  action  or  of  planning.  To 
champion  fence-straddling  as  a  policy  assumes 
that  one  can  be  all  things  to  all  men  at  all 
times,  which  is  an  impossibility. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  the  Governor’s  in¬ 
tentions  in  relation  to  milk,  we  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  him  last  month 
in  Albany  at  his  invitation.  The  discussion 
covered  several  issues — New  Jersey  milk  order, 
dealer  licensing,  dating,  terminal  markets, 
bloc  voting,  an  investigation  into  milk  manu¬ 
facturing  operations,  and  measures  to  stimu¬ 
late  fluid  milk  sales.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Governor  is  just  as  much 
interested  in  these  problems  now  as  he  was 
during  his  campaign  last  Fall.  Clearly,  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  a  positive  stand  and  to  adopt  an 
aggressive  program  to  date  has  been  due  to 
the  advice  he  has  been  receiving — either  poor 
advice  from  the  well-intentioned,  or  wrong 
advice  from  the  ill-intentioned.  As  to  which 
group  is  more  responsible  for  the  lack  of  re¬ 
sults  is  not  important.  What  is  important — and 
necessary— is  for  Mr.  Harriman  to  look  for 
more  advice  from  the  milk  stool  operator  and 
less  from  the  office  chairwarmer. 

It  is  therefore  good  to  report  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  Governor’s  present  intention. 
He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Joint 
Dairy  Committee  of  Oneonta  to  meet  with 
dairymen  at  a  farmers’  picnic  to  be  held  in 
Oneonta  sometime  in  August.  So  that  the  views 
expressed  at  this  meeting  may  represent  a 
true  cross-section  of  dairy  farm  sentiment,  the 
Committee  has  asked  all  the  other  dairy  groups 
for  their  support  and  active  participation. 

A  get-together  like  this  at  the  grass  roots 
level  should  be  all  to  the  good.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  the  Governor  to  resolve  his  doubts 
and  then  carry  out  with  no  further  hesitation 
the  pledges  he  made  to  dairy  farmers  last  Fall. 


More  Life  for  Leather 

HETHER  or  not  the  pigskin  football 
will  be  truly  plasticized  is  not  definitely 
predictable.  The  game  for  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  would  certainly  lose  some  of  its  “boot.” 
Many  may  wonder  if  even  the  boot  might  lose 
its  leather,  as  have  so  many  shoes  on  the 
American  foot. 

Plastic  materials  are  as  competitive  to  the 
hide  business  as  synthetic  fibers  are  to  wool. 
As  demand  for  leather  has  been  going  down, 
livestock  slaughter  has  been  going  up.  Conse¬ 
quently,  prices  are  off  and  no  longer  do  hides 
contribute  much  to  the  worth  of  stock.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  hide  was  equal  to  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  a  steer;  today  it  is  less  than 
three  per  cent. 

According  to  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
however,  there  is  a  definite  ray  of  sunshine 
in  the  hide  and  leather  field.  Because  of  low¬ 
ered  prices,  American  stocks  are  increasingly 
attractive  to  foreign  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  United  States  is  actually  now  a  net 
hide-and-skin  exporting  nation.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  program  for  the  future.  Research  is 
to  be  stressed  in  the  leather  industry — ever 
higher  quality  is  an  aim;  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  are  to  be  stepped  up;  and  hide  handling 
and  general  industry  management  are  to  be 
improved. 

Livestock  men  everywhere  can  take  en¬ 
couragement  at  the  prospect  for  the  hide-and- 
skin  trade.  More  life  for  leather  means  extra 
return  on  livestock.  It  also  means  satisfaction 
to  those  who  know  quality  when  they  see  it 
and  feel  it. 


New  Soviet  Farm  Policy 

HERE  is  no  question  that  there  has  been 
a  serious  decline  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  Russia.  The  Soviets  themselves  admit 
the  lag,  although  up  to  now  they  have  tried 
to  shift  the  blame  away  from  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  theories. 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  Communist 
leaders  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  realities 
in  their  farm  dilemma.  To  spur  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  they  have  started  breaking  up  many 
of  their  farm  collectives  into  smaller  units. 
Back  in  1950  they  began  to  consolidate  these 
collectives,  and  three  years  later  their  number 
had  been  reduced  from  254,000  to  94,000.  After 
only  two  years,  the  failure  of  the  consolidation 
program  has  been  recognized,  and  the  reverse 
process  is  now  being  put  into  motion. 

The  man  on  the  farm — regardless  of  who  he 
is  or  where  his  farm  is  located — has  always 
been  an  independent  fellow  who  measures  his 
success  by  the  production  on  his  own  acres, 
achieved  through  his  own  toil  and  energy. 
While  it  may  still  be  a  far  cry  from  100,000 
collective  farms,  each  with  some  1,600  acres,  to 
150-acre  owner-operated  farms,  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  individual  incentive  by  the 
very  people  who  have  tried  for  30-odd  years 
to  stifle  that  incentive  is  an  encouraging  trend. 

Perhaps  the  family  size  farm  is  not  half  as 
bad  as  some  of  our  own  theorists  on  this  side 
of  the  water  would  have  us  believe. 


Brevities 

“With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thyself 
merciful;  with  an  upright  man  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  upright.”  —  Psa.  18; 25. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  depredations  of 
ranged  poultry  by  raccoons  is  to  set  No.  2  steel 
coil  spring  traps  in  the  animal  trails  running 
about  the  perimeter  of  range  fences. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  red  meat  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  reach  156  pounds  in 
1955.  For  beef  it  will  be  about  76.5  pounds,  for 
pork  65,  for  veal  9.9,  and  for  lamb  4.2  pounds. 

For  control  of  the  chief  kind  of  peach  tree 
borer,  three  DDT  sprays  at  three-week  intervals 
beginning  the  first  week  in  July  are  effective;  for 
the  lesser  borer,  which  attacks  upper  branches, 
parathion,  EPN  and  malathion  are  best. 

Federal-State  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations,  which  require  certification  of  soil  and 
plant  shipments  the  year  around,  went  into  effect 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  over  most  of  the  North¬ 
east  last  month.  Until  September,  all  produce 
must  be  certified  free  of  beetles  before  it  can  be 
legally  shipped  from  the  quarantine  area. 
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Other  Geigy  products 


ssauEsmsmt  iron  chelates  for  the  correction  of  iron  deficiency  in  turf,  flowers,  fruit,  trees  and  shrubs. 

•  -^e  outstandmg  new  miticide  which  combines  effectiveness  and  safety  in  controlling 
s  i.  many  SpeCjes  0f  m^es  on  a  variety  0f  fruits,  ornamentals  and  nursery  stock. 

GEIGY  METHOXYCHLOR  .  the  safe,  “multi-purpose”  insecticide  for  the  farm,  home  and  garden. 


f'SEQUESTRENE"  is  the  brand  name  for  chelating 
compounds  sold  by  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation. 


t'  CHLOROBENZI  LATE"  is  the  brand  name  for  miticides 
and  acaricides  sold  by  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation. 
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Mold  in  Raspberries 

Nearly  everyone  has  observed  able  time  and  thus  fail  to  add  what- 
inold  growth  on  raspberries  at  some  ever  mold  they  contain, 
time.  Occasionally  the  growth  is  so  Under  the  most  ideal  conditions, 
heavy  that  the  berries  are  matted  to-  freshly  picked  berries  would  be  proc- 
gether.  The  flavor  is  definitely  im¬ 
paired  by  the  mold  growth  and 
moldly  fruit  is  always  discarded  if 
it  is  seen.  However,  mold  is  a  micro¬ 
scopic  plant  and,  unless  growth  is 
heavy,  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  Thus,  other  means  must 
be  used  to  eliminate  it  from  packs 
of  fruit.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  adopted  the 
Howard  mold  count  method  now 
used  for  tomato  products  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  mold  in  small  fruits. 


The  Howard  Method 

In  the  Howard  method,  a  micro¬ 
scope  magnifying  100  times  is  used 
to  examine  the  pulped  fruit.  The 
mold  count  is  based  on  the  percent- 


essed  immediately  and  no  further  in¬ 
creases  in  mold  count  would  occur. 
In  commercial  practice,  however, 
there  is  always  some  delay  between 
picking  and  processing.  In  most 
cases  the  berries  are  kept  at  warm 
summer  temperatures  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  after  picking  until  enter¬ 
ing  processing  lines. 

Keep  in  Cold  Storage 

During  this  period  mold  counts 
will  naturally  rise.  For  example,  22 
samples  of  superior  quality  freshly 
picked  black  raspberries  with  an 
average  mold  count  of  five  were 
stoi'ed  at  room  temperature,  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  the 
average  mold  count  had  increased  to 


age  of  microscopic  fields  containing  23,  a  360  per  cent  increase.  On  a 


mold  filaments.  Canned  berries  ship¬ 
ped  in  interstate  commerce  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  seizure  if  they  yield  mold 
counts  much  higher  than  40  per  cent 
positive  fields  when  examined  micro¬ 
scopically.  Since  freshly  picked  rasp¬ 
berries  showing  no  visible  mold  may 
yield  relatively  high  mold  counts,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  maintain  such  a 
low  mold  count.  In  1950,  a  bad  year 
for  mold  in  raspberries,  canners 
found  it  impossible  to  pack  a  pro¬ 
duct  with  such  a  low  mold  count  and 
therefore  refused  to  buy  the  fresh 
berries.  This  reduced  the  pack  one- 
third  in  Michigan  causing  a  definite 
loss  to  growers,  processors  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the 
factors  leading  to  mold  in  raspber¬ 
ries,  woi'kers  at  the  New  York  State 
Station  in  Geneva  collected  samples 
as  the  growers  delivered  the  fruit  to 
the  processing  plants  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  amount  of  mold  in  the 
berries  during  the  various  stages  of 
processing. 

Rainfall  during  the  picking  season 
was  found  to  be  a  most  important 
factor,  determining  the  amount  of 
mold  in  black  raspberries.  This  effect 
was  observed  for  both  the  1952  and 
1953  seasons.  For  example,  during 
the  first  half  of  July  1951  there  was 
only  0.25  inch  of  rainfall  and  mold 
counts  l'emained  low.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  month  there  were  3.48  inches 
of  rain,  and  the  mold  counts  of  the 
freshly  picked  black  raspberries 
reached  high  points  of  70  to  90  on 
the  day  of  or  the  days  following  the 
rainfall.  Red  raspberries  did  not  re¬ 
flect  increases  in  rainfall  with  in¬ 
crease  in  mold  count  as  definitely  as 
did  the  blacks. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  as 
great  or  greater  variation  in  the 
mold  counts  of  harries  picked  daily 
as  there  was  in  the  mold  counts  of 
berries  picked  at  longer  intervals. 
It  was  concluded  that,  in  general, 
environmental  factors  such  as  rain¬ 
fall  and  humidity  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  intervals  between  picking. 
Possibly  one  reason  why  the  longer 
intervals  between  pickings  do  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  mold  counts 
is  that  the  ripe  berries  fall  off  the 
bushes  if  not  picked  within  a  reason- 


comparative  theoretical  basis,  a  sam¬ 


ple  having  an  initial  mold  count  of 
22  would  yield  a  mold  count  of  100 
per  cent  positive  fields  after  24  hours 
at  room  temperature.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  samples  tested  did  have  a  mold 
count  of  20  at  the  start  and,  after  24 
hours,  the  mold  count  had  risen  to 
90.  Molds  grew  more  slowly  when 
the  berries  were  in  cold  storage,  45 
degrees  F.  This  emphasizes  the  value 
of  cold  storage  for  berries  which 
must  be  held  for  any  period  of  time. 
Molds  grew  more  slowly  in  red  rasp¬ 
berries  than  in  black  raspberries. 
However,  both  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  should  be  picked  so  that  they 
will  contain  few  moldy  berries  and 
thus  will  yield  low  mold  counts. 
They  should  not  be  held  very  long 
before  processing  even  if  they  are 
kept  in  cold  storage. 

An  effective  washing  and  sorting 
program  within  the  canning  plant 
should  reduce  the  mold  count  of  in¬ 
coming  raspberries.  However,  pres¬ 
ent  sorting  procedures  are  not  always 
effective  in  reducing  mold  counts. 
If  the  count  on  incoming  berries  is 


high,  the  count  on  the  sorted  berries 
tends  to  remain  high.  While  the 
mold  count  on  canned  raspberries  is 
generally  lower  than  the  count  on 
the  berries  entering  the  processing 
lines,  the  decrease  appears  to  be  due 
in  part  to  dilution  of  the  berries  and 
mold  with  syrup.  If  the  syrup  is 
drained  from  the  berries,  the  mold 
count  on  the  canned  berries  follows 
very  closely  the  count  on  the  in¬ 
coming  berries. 

Thus,  in  summary,  it  is  seen  that 
the  primary  factors  determining  the 
mold  in  raspberries  are  the  rainfall 
preceding  picking  and  the  length  of 
time  and  the  temperature  of  holding 
after  picking.  If  the  processing  pro¬ 
cedure  is  improved,  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mold  in 
processed  berries;  otherwise,  the 
only  hope  is  to  pick  the  berries  as 
rapidly  as  possible  following  rain  and 
and  to  process  them  with  a  minimum 
of  delay.  If  processing  must  be  de¬ 
layed,  the  berries  should  be  kept  in 
cold  storage. 

Keith  H.  Steinkraus 
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DIAZINON  FLY  KILLER,  the  most  "talked  about”  fly  killer  since 
the  advent  of  DDT  insecticides,  is  an  amazingly  effective,  ready- 
to-use,  free-flowing,  granular  bait.  It  offers  a  simple,  economical 
means  of  controlling  flies,  including  resistant  strains.  Application 
is  extremely  easy,  merely  scatter  on  floors  or  other  horizontal 
areas  from  the  handy  shaker-type  canister.  DIAZINON  FLY  KILLER 
is  very  inexpensive,  a  1  lb.  canister  treats  up  to  16,000  sq.  ft. 
Insist  on  DIAZINON  FLY  KILLER,  available  in  1  lb.  canisters  and 
5  lb.  bags. 

DIAZINON  LIQUID  FLY  KILLER 

DIAZINON  LIQUID  FLY  KILLER  is  a  25  per  cent  emul¬ 
sion  concentrate  for  use  in  sprays  and  liquid  baits. 
Its  rapid  killing  action  and  long  lasting 
effect  make  it  a  “must”  in  residual  sprays. 
Applications  result  in  effective  fly  control 
for  periods  up  to  8  weeks.  It  possesses 
excellent  stability  when  diluted  with  water 
and  does  not  leave  objectionable  residues. 
DIAZINON  LIQUID  FLY  KILLER  is  available 
in  1  pt.  and  1  gal.  containers. 


QUICK  “KNOCK-DOWN” 

EFFECTIVE 

ECONOMICAL 

VERSATILE 

CONTROLS  “RESISTANT  STRAINS' 


♦"DIAZINON"  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Geigy  Chemical  Corporation. 
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Just  scatter  this  bait 


New,  easiest  way  ever  to  control 
house  flies  in  and  around  dairy 
barns,  livestock  barns,  poultry 
sheds,  out- buildings,  stables , 
garbage  disposal  areas. 


1  M  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF  ORTHO 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1618  E.  ELIZABETH  AVE. 
LINDEN,  N.  J. 


A  dry  granule  bait  — kills  both  resistant 
and  non-resistant  house  flies. 


p.  o.  BOX  230 
MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Simple  as  shaking  salt  —  Open  the 
shaker  can  and  scatter  lightly  around 
fly  feeding  areas. 

Fast!  You  can  bait  several  hundred 
square  feet  in  2  or  3  minutes. 

Effective!  This  attractive-type  bait 
lures  flies,  they  feed  and  die. 

Low  cost,  too !  One  pound  covers  2,000 
square  feet  of  fly  feeding  areas. 


On  oil  chemicals,  read  directions  and  cautions  before  use. 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Dairy  Problem  — 

and  Some  Proposed  Solutions 


By  GENE  SULLIVAN 


How  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  pric¬ 
ing  and  marketing  dairy  products 
which  assures  the  American  public 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and  milk 
products  at  a  fair  price  and  which 
at  the  same  time  returns  to  the 
dairyman  an  income  commensurate 
with  his  investment  of  labor,  capital 
and  skill. 

IRST  and  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  is  the  fact  that, 
while  dairying  is  the  larg¬ 
est  enterprise  in  this 
country,  it  is  still  only  an 
integral  part  of  the  larger 
field  of  agriculture  and  its 
problems  can  only  be  solved  for  any 
length  of  time  by  solving  those  of 
the  entire  agricultural  picture. 

The  second  highly  important  fact 
is  that  the  surplus  problem  which 
faces  agriculture — while  it  is  very 
large,  dollarwise — is  actually  quite 
small  in  terms  of  percentage.  The 
dairy  surplus  is  about  five  billion 
pounds,  out  of  a  yearly  production 
of  over  125  billion  pounds.  Normal 
consumption  would  create  a  desper¬ 
ate  shortage  if  dairy  farms  shut 
down  for  two  weeks!  Such  a  small 
percentage  would  be  no  problem  at 
|  all  for  steel,  coal,  auto  or  oil  men 
or  similar  industrialists.  Most  of 
them  would  be  very  thankful  indeed 
if  they  could  sell  95  per  cent  of 
their  productive  potential.  In  fact, 
defense  officials  would  be  quite 
worried  if  they  did  not  have  a  re¬ 
serve  capacity  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  third  fact  we  must  compre¬ 
hend  is  the  function  of  price  in  our 
economic  system.  Current  thinking 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
based  on  the  completely  erroneous 
theory  that  price  works  on  each 
commodity  independently  and  that 
production  of  a  given  commodity  will 
decrease  as  price  decreases.  Actually, 
price  is  a  yardstick  to  guide  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  which  commodity  to  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  price  of  milk  drops 
from  four  to  three  dollars  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  a  dairyman  does  one  of  three 
things:  he  gets  more  cows  to  hold 
up  his  dollar  income,  he  goes  bank¬ 
rupt,  or  he  sells  all  his  cows  and 
grows  corn  or  cotton.  This  last  effect 
is  what  causes  people  to  think  he  is 
reducing  production.  Actually,  he  is 
changing  products,  not  reducing  to¬ 
tal  production.  The  problem  will 
then  pop  up  again  in  the  form  of  a 
surplus  of  corn  or  cotton  or  some 
other  farm  product.  Basically,  then, 
this  is  a  problem  of  volume,  not 
price,  and,  since  farmers  can  change 
crops,  the  volume — and  through  it 
the  price  problem  —  stretches 
through  every  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

If  we  had  a  shortage  of  corn  or 
cotton  and  a  surplus  of  milk,  lower 
milk  prices  would  provide  the  an- 


[Ed.  —  The  author  is  a  dairy 
farmer  in  Kennedyville,  Md.,  and  is 
president  of  Eastern  Shore  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Assn.]. 


swer.  In  this  capacity,  price  per¬ 
forms  its  most  valuable  function, 
that  is,  price  directs  production  into 
the  lines  most  wanted  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  thus  most  profitable  to 
the  producer.  However,  when  all 
commodities  are  in  surplus  and  all 
prices  are  falling,  as  they  have  been, 
price  cannot  show  the  farmer  a  more 
needed  and  thus  more  profitable 
crop  to  switch  to  as  there  is  no  such 
crop.  The  farmer  can  then  only  go 
bankrupt  or  produce  even  more  of 
what  he  has  the  know-how  and 
equipment  to  turn  out.  Lower  prices 
on  the  scale  we  have  had  this  past 
year  and,  in  the  face  of  a  fairly  satu¬ 
rated  home  market  and  a  restricted 
foreign  market,  can  never  sell 
enough  to  pay  for  the  reduction  in 
gross  income  they  produce.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  foolish  than 
last  year’s  dairy  scheme  to  reduce 
prices  15  per  cent  to  sell  the  extra 
five  per  cent  of  production.  Even  if 
all  income  were  net,  that  would  be 
foolish.  When  translated  into  terms 
of  net  income,  one  can  only  wonder 
at  the  sanity  or  integrity  of  those 
who  put  it  over. 

Farm  expenses  are  the  same  or 
higher.  Every  farmer  today  is  doing 
his  best  to  hold  up  his  own  gross 
intake  by  producing  more  and  more. 
This,  of  course,  has  greatly  worsened 
the  general  problem.  Only  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  very  serious  drought 
in  1954  over  large  areas  of  the 
country  reduced  production  so  that 
farmers’  increased  efforts  did  not 
show  up  in  the  marketplace.  If  we 
had  had  normal  rainfall,  we  should 
have  been  in  great  trouble. 

But  this  small  percentage  problem 
can  be  solved  by  careful  attention  to 
detail.  Since  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  facets  of  the  question  which 
seem  to  be  almost  unrelated,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  them  one  by 
one.  The  main  facts  to  be  considered 
are  as  follows: 

I.  There  is  a  complete  inability  on 
the  part  of  all  agricultural  producers 
to  make  their  supply  comply  with 
consumer  demand.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  factor  which  manufacturers  handle 
very  easily  in  most  cases.  They  do 
this  by  a  combination  of  plain  collu¬ 
sion  and  by  the  fact  that  their  dis¬ 
tribution  systems  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  know  their  needs  before 
they  manufacture.  Thus,  price  is  de¬ 
termined  by  cost  of  production  and 
in  no  way  by  the  amount  being  off¬ 
ered  for  sale.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  U.  S.  Steel  just  made  up 
several  carloads  of  a  certain  kind  of 
steel  and  took  it  into  an  auction 
place  in  Pittsburgh  to  sell  for  what 
it  would  bring! 

At  one  time  this  important  func¬ 
tion  in  the  dairy  industry  was  han¬ 
dled  by  the  middlemen.  They  had  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  market  and  contracted  with  only 
enough  dairymen  to  meet  their  own 
needs.  Since  the  average  turnover 
(Continued  on  Page  434) 
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N.  Y.'s  4-H’ers  in  Washington 


! 


HEREFORD  DULLS 

COMMERCIAL  AND  HERD  BULL  QUALITY 

Clear  pedigree  bulls  sired  by  TR  Zafo  Heir  207.  Easy 
fleshing  qualities  —  632  lbs.  average  weight  at  seven 
months.  Half  brothers  to  Grand  Champion  bull  of 
New  Jersey  Hereford  Association  June  18th  Show. 

Windrow  Farm  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

Four  Miles  from  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Exit  No.  4 
Phone  —  Moorestown  9  0267  J 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Here  is  New  York’s  delegation  to  the  Silver  Anniversary  National  4 -H  Club 
Camp,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  15-22,  with  members  of  Congress 
from  New  York.  Left  to  right:  Rep.  Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  Malone;  Marilyn 
Elliot,  Winthrop;  Sen.  Irving  M.  Ives,  Norwich;  Willis  Simpson,  Jr.,  Port 
Jervis;  Rep.  Katherine  St.  George,  Tuxedo  Park ;  Susan  North,  Delmar; 
Erwin  Schroder,  Tribes  Hill;  Rep.  B.  W.  Kearney,  Gloversville;  and  Rep. 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany. 


Country  Life  Meeting  at 
Penn.  State  July  12-14 

“New7  Aims  in  Rural  Life”  will  be 
the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Country  Life  Association’s  con¬ 
ference  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  July  12-14.  Sessions  are  open 
to  everyone  interested  in  rural  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  the  future  for  country 
living.  The  meetings  will  feature  dis¬ 
cussion  of  changes  that  have  come 
about  from  migration  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  city  workers  to  the  country. 
Among  specific  topics  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Is  there  a  distinctively  rural 
education?  Where  do  farmers  get 
ideas?  How  can  older  people  help 
more?  How  big  should  a  farm  be? 
What’s  the  future  of  part-time  farm¬ 
ing?  Can  farm  organizations  adapt 
themselves  to  a  changing  communi¬ 
ty? 

The  conference  begins  Tuesday 
morning  and  continues  to  Thursday 
noon.  Registration  and  lodging  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Roy  C.  Buck,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


May  Milk  Pnc.es 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May  1955 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 


12  Aberdeen  Angus  Cows  12 

All  registered  and  well  bred  with 
or  without  calf  by  side  safe  in  calf 
§250  each  plus  $100  for  calf. 

Good  Opportunity  to  Start  or  Build  Up  Herd 

BOX  175,  PURCHASE,  N.  Y. 

or  telephone  WEstmore  9-4708 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 


-  rtDcnuLti.-rti.uuo  nc.irc.no  -- 1  - 

THREE  WELL  BRED  AND  TWO  YOUNG  BULLS 
C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HE R E FO R DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SH  OEMAKER  BUILDING, _ PH  0  N  E  4-0359 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 
3  REGISTERED  HORNED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
TWO  YEARLINGS  and  ONE  2-YEAR  OLD. 
Win.  H.  Lewandowski,  Arcade.  N.  Y,  Phone  589  M-l 

POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  A  N D  BULLS 
REGISTERED.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS. _ AID,  OHIO 

—  REGISTERED  BLACK  ANGUS  BULL  - 

l'/2  Years.  Handsome  Animal,  Very  Reasonable 
ELSA  KHAN, 

HOLLAND  ROAD,  WALES,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Bovina  Center  Co-op. 


Dairymen’s  League 


4.29  .0914 

3.82  .0812 

3.80  .0804 

3.57  .0759 

3.50  .0744 

3.465  .0737 
3.465  .0737 
3.455  .0735 
3.44  .0731 

3455  and  yearling  bull  from  Ankonian  3247.  BOMER, 
BOX  III,  RIFTON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Rosendale  4491 

SWINE 

\t  •  |  tit*  S  WING  ta 

;#te»LEM  MEAT 

fflf  BERKSHIBES 

3.44  .0731 

3.44  .0731 

3.44  .0731 

3.44  .0731 

3.44  .0731 

3.44  .0731 
3.43  .0729 

3.33  .0708 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

Finest  Stock  Available  for  Immediate  Shipment 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  POR  SALE 

Chester  White,  Yorkshire-Chester,  Chester- Berkshire 
cross.  5  weeks  $10;  6  weeks  $11;  7-8  woks  $12;  9-10 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  ac'.ual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  he  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.44; 
Buffalo  $3.67;  Rochester  $3.63. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  May 
1955  was  $5.55  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SPECTACULAR  HORSES 

Come  and  enjoy  seeing  cur  beautiful  gentle  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses.  We  might  be  persuaded  tc 
cart  with  one  —  for  money  that  is.  Contact  — 
KIT"  BIDDLE,  Trainer,  CUBA,  N.  Y.  Phone  345. 
F.  B.  Gilmore,  Owner,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Phonci  2-2580 

—  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  REGISTERED  — 
AMERICAN  SADDLE  BRED  FILLYS 
Two  and  Three  Years,  Gentle,  Reasonably  Priced. 
NORMAN  KELLAR.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  e  SHETLAND  POMES 

Mares  to  foal  soon.  Two  fillies  38".  Geldings.  Also  a 
dapple  chestnut  stallion,  light  mane  and  tail. 
MAYNARD  EVANS,  REMSEN,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  B'eeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  t  | 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

PEDIGREE  AiRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagies,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


j  COMING. 


ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK -DAIRY 
New  York  State  Fair  Issue 

SEPTEMBER  3rd 


ISSUE  CLOSES  AUGUST  22 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
LITTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


PUPPIES  —  FULL-BLOODED  BLUE  EYED 
SIBERIAN  HUSKIES  $35  and  $50. 

M.  IRWIN,  BOX  178,  MILFORD.  PA. 

MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Something  new  and  different! 
Rare  blue  merle  and  tri-color  puppies;  also,  sables, 
like  Lassie!  Excellent  temperament,  breeding. 
JEAN  CHARRON,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (Melodylane) 


WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES  $20 


TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPS  AND  YEAR  OLD  MALE 
$35.  ALSO  FEMALE  POM.  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

thousands  of  Ramers  Needed  To  Meet 
■  T!,e  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
f  -FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts 


!  you  start  right] 

American  Haauit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


weeks  $13.50  each.  I  will  ship  express,  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
No  charge  crating.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Phone:  EM  9-9543.  Delivery  on  50  or  more  free. 

©Y  ORKSHIRESg 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  ANO  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.f.D.4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


Eight  weeks  old.  Registered  in  buyer's  name.  $27. 
FRANK  SCHAFER,  SUMERDUCK,  VIRGINIA 


HEREFORDS 


SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  and  0.1. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

GOATS 


FOR  SALE  —  BARGAIN 


(Due  to  zoning  restrictions)  Purebred  Toggenburg 
Milking  Goats  of  the  finest  blood  and  milk  strain. 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM.  COMMACK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 

CHINCHILLAS 

-  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  D.  3.  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


Plan  lo  EXHIBIT  al  the. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL 

NY  ABC  CATTLE  SHOW 

To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  15th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative 

FRIDAY,  SATURDAY— AUG.  5,  6 

NYABC  HEADQUARTERS 

JUDD  FALLS  RD.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

$5,413  in  Cash  Prizes  Will  Be  Awarded 
Bring  Your  Tickets  for  Tractor  Drawing 

Open  to  all  naturally  or  artificially  sired 
daughters  of  NYABC  sires. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  JULY  20,  1955.  Rules, 
premium  list  and  entry  blanks  are  avail¬ 
able  from  local  NYABC  technicians 
throughout  New  York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont.  If  you  plan  to  show,  see  your 
technician. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


2- REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFERS— 2 

Purchased  as  calves  from  Swissland  Farms.  Both  dut 
to  freshen  in  middle  of  July.  Bred  to  ORANGE¬ 
VILLE  GALLENT.  Records  on  Sire  and  Dam 
Telephone  after  6  Phoenix  4150 
D-  H  STEEDINS. _ PHOENIX.  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


MEW  ENGLAND 


SSneep  &  Wool  Growers  Association,  3nc. 

13th  ANNUAL 

STUD  RAM  and  EWE  SALE 
LUTHER  BELDEN’S  FARM 
North  Hatfield,  Mass. 

SHOW  FRIDAY  1:00  P.  M.  JULY  15,  1955 
SALE  SATURDAY  10:00  A.  M.  JULY  16,  1955 
Consignments  From  The  Best  Flocks 
CHEVIOTS  —  SHROPSHIRES  —  DOR3ETS 
SOUTHDOWNS  —  HAMPSHIRES  — 
SUFFOLKS  —  MONTADALES 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

HENRY  EASTERBROOKS,  Sales  Mgr. 
BOX  251,  _ DUDLEY,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS.  Boni 
Dec.  and  March.  A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 


Breeders  Ewes  with  lambs,  others  in  lamb.  Lambs  for 
Pets.  These  animals  great  attraction  visitors.  Motels, 
Boarding  Houses.  Start  a  profitable  interest  ng  busi¬ 
ness  with  small  outlay  and  lift  e  trouble. 

Fcur-H  Boys  and  Girls  here’s  something  for  you. 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YO IIK  »  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE 

Good  ones  well  grown  out  and  in  good  condition. 
From  one  of  the  leading  flocks  in  U.  S.  Yearl  ng 
rams  $100.  Ram  lambs  $00.  Ewes  two  to  six  years  $60. 
Home  of  both  of  last  years  International  Champions. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE,  PENNA.  Farm  located  5  miles  north 
of  Lancaster  off  Rt.  222.  Phone:  Leola  6-3586 


-  KARAKUL  SHEEP - 

PUREBRED  STOCK 

85  EWES  and  45  LAMBS.  .  .  the  lot  at  bargain 
prices.  Contact:  JACK  POLLARD, 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y.  Phone  6-3377 

THIRD  ANNUAL 

East.  Pennsylvania  Sheepmen  Ass’n. 

SHOW  and  SALE  •  ALL  BREEDS 

GUY  W.  HILTON,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalog,  Write  —  PHOEBE  BERTOLET 
R.  D.  4,  READING,  PA. 

JTJXjfST  S3,  3.300 

READING  FAIR  GROUNDS,  READING,  PA. 
SHOW:  8:30  A.  M.  .  SALE:  12:30  P,  M. 

CORRIEDALE  —  (I)  Registered  Ram  Proven  two 
years  old.  (I)  Registered  Ram  Year!  nq. 
TOWNSEND  R.  MOREY,  OLD  CH ATHAM,  ~N,  Y, 

P.liRRIf  n  A I  P's  Purebred  Lambs  Including  A  f7w 

UimniLUHLCO  Good  Commerical  Rams.  Also  For 
Immediate  Disposal  about  30  Grade  Ewes  and  Lambs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Dale,  II,  Femre  Farm,  Cold  Spring, N.Y. 

-  25  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  - — 

This  flock  includes  Rcnk,  Warrick,  Whistlecote, 
McGuire,  Traux  and  Shober  breeding.  Animals  of 
top  quality  which  can  be  purchased — at  a  barqainT 
CHARLES  E.  FLINT,  WELLSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

- -  EWES  —  GRADE  EWES  FOR  SALE“-^H 

Hampshire  Breed.  CRESCENT  HILLS  FARM. 

EVANS  CITY,  PENNA. _ Call  Vinewood  4-2142 

—PUREBRED  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP— 
Ewes  With  Lambs  Aside,  Yearlings  And  Few  Rams 
RICHARD  C.  LONG.  WEST  KILL.  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  RAM  &  EWE  SALE 

JULY  29,  7:00  P.  M.,  FAIRGROUNDS,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
LEADING  BLOODLINES  OF  THE  BREED 

60  EWES  •  10  STUD  RAMS  •  30  COMMERCIAL  RAMS 

EASTERN  COLUMBIA  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  —  EUGENE  LA  I  BE,  R.  2,  LIMA,  OHIO 
Attend  Sheep  Day  Program  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  the  day  of 
July  29,  then  come  to  our  sale  that  evening. 


July  2,  1955 
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Questions  and 

How  can  a  standard  recipe  be  in- 
dividualized? 

By  adding  something  to  please 
your  taste.  For  example,  when  cook¬ 
ing  apples  preparatory  to  extracting 
juice  for  jelly,  drop  in  a  bit  of  orange 
or  lemon  peel,  or  a  piece  of  ginger 
root,  or  a  few  cloves,  or  a  bay  leaf, 
or  a  sprig  of  dill,  etc.  Jellies  flavored 
with  spices  or  herbs  go  well  with 
meats.  A  few  drops  each  vanilla  and 
almond  extract  may  be  the  touch  of 
mystery  in  peach  jam.  A  stick  of 
cinnamon  does  a  good  job  for  old 
fashioned  cranberry  sauce  (one  of 
the  very  nicest  things  put  up  at 
home).  Such  things  as  herbs,  garlic 
and  favorite  spices  may  be  added  to 
any  standard  recipe  for  relish  or 
pickle.  In  fact,  it  is  common  practice 
for  top  notch  home  canners  to  use 
spices,  extracts  and  herbs  to  achieve 
palate  pleasing  changes.  But,  remem- 


Answers  Hit  the 

ber  a  little  does  it — subtleness  is 
your  best  watchwoi'd. 

Will  the  loss  of  liquid  from  the 
jar  during  processing  cause  spoilage? 

No,  but  it  may  cause  the  top  layer 
of  food  to  darken.  The  jar  should  not 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  liquid. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  loss 
of  liquid  from  jars? 

(a)  Heat  food  until  boiling  hot  be¬ 
fore  packing,  (b)  Pack  loosely 
enough  for  liquid  to  fill  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces,  (c)  Run  knife  down 
between  food  and  side  of  jar  to  re¬ 
lease  air  bubbles,  (d)  If  using  pres¬ 
sure  canner  maintain  steady  pres¬ 
sure.  At  end  of  processing  time  let 
indicator  rest  at  zero  about  two 
minutes  before  slowly  opening  pet- 
cock.  (e)  If  using  boiling-water  bath 


Canning  Spot 

have  water  deep  enough  to  cover 
jars  one  or  more  inches.  Note: 
Starchy  foods,  particularly  if  mature, 
may  absorb  some  of  the  liquid. 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  cider  vinegar 
when  making  pickles  and  relishes? 

No.  In  fact,  many  expert'  home 
canners  prefer  to  use  white  distilled 
vinegar.  The  important  thing  is  to 
use  a  high  grade  product. 

Is  oven  processing  safe? 

Definitely  not.  Jars,  even  those 
partly  sealed,  when  placed  in  an 
oven  may  explode  causing  damage  to 
both  person  and  property.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  the  brand  or  style 
used. 

Must  jars,  which  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed,  be  boiled  to  sterilize? 

No.  Simply  have  them  very  clean 
and  hot. 


Aren’t  These  Lambs  Dear?  Free  Leaflet! 


The  Little  Brown  House 

With  another  visit  to  our  little 
hospital,  I  missed  many  of  the  sights 
and  returns  of  spring  events  at  home. 
Arthritis  has  kept  me  mostly  in  bed 
for  over  eight  months.  But  the  flower 
beds  celebrated  Mother’s  Day  with 
hundreds  of  narcissus,  many  dozens 
of  hardy  primulas,  the  snowy  trilli- 
ums,  bloodroot  and  the  like. 

This  year  the  potato  ground  is 
planted  again  with  Kennebecs.  The 
men  were  much  interested  in  the 
weight  of  the  big  potatoes;  the  larg¬ 
est  they  weighed  was  two  pounds 
and  six  ounces,  but  a  neighbor  had 
one  at  three  and  a  half  pounds.  We 
are  wondering  if  the  garden  will 
look  neater  with  climbing  cucum¬ 
bers  and  tomatoes,  bush  pumpkins, 
squash  and  melons. 

This  is  the  year  a  fruit  grower  in 
our  Green  Mountains,  in  this  county, 
will  have  nectarines;  the  men  enjoy 
them  about  the  best  of  any  of  our 
fruits. 

People  ask  about  who  does  the 
work  here  in  the  Little  Brown  House, 
when  I  cannot  be  up  and  about,  and 
who  cares  for  me.  Well,  it  is  my 
husband  and  son  Maynard  mostly, 
but  four  in-laws  help  weekends  and 
other  times  with  baking  and  extra 
cleaning.  Karl  is  home  each  week 
and  to  help  Maynard  with  the  fan¬ 
ning.  The  wood  is  all  cut  for-  the 
coming  Winter. 

All  the  boys  loved  to  cook  as  they 
grew  up  and  were  encouraged  in  it. 
Karl  cooked  in  the  Army  and  our 
youngest  is  a  chef.  None  of  our  boys 
would  starve  without  a  housekeeper. 
One  week  three  younger  friends 
volunteered  help  with  the  house¬ 
cleaning.  It  is  a  good  world. 

Mother  Bee 


Mary  had  two  little  lambs; 

The  first  was  white  as  snow; 

The  second  was  an  inky  black 

But  wore  a  snow-white  bow. 

They  followed  her  about  all  day 

And  went  to  the  local  fair; 

It  made  the  people  laugh  and  say: 

“Just  look!  Let’s  buy  the  pair!” 

And  that’s  what  happens  when 
these  two,  done  in  crochet  simple 
chain  stitches,  are  placed  on  view  at 
your  church  or  community  bazaars! 
Also  they  make  marvelous  gifts  to 
your  favorite  small  children  who 
dote  on  cuddle  toys. 

Offered  either  as  a  pair  of  lambs, 
or  as  mother  and  daughter,  both  in 
the  home  or  at  a  fair,  they’re  sure  to 
win  the  prize!  We’ll  gladly  send  you 
a  free  leaflet  of  directions. 

Just  mail  a  postcard  addressed  to 


PAIR  of  LAMBS  LEAFLET,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  and  put  your 
name  and  full  address  on  the  reverse 
side.  That’s  all  you  have  to  do  to  get 
full  instruction  sheets.  Persis  Smith 

Button,  Button,  Who's 
Got  . 

Removing  the  bottom  button  from 
pajama  jackets  and  coat  dresses  be¬ 
fore  they  are  worn  and  sewing  them 
back  on  with  elastic  thread  will  save 
the  housewife  a  lot  of  work  later  on. 

If  the  button  has  already  torn  a 
hole  in  the  garment,  it  can  still  be 
repaired.  Remove  button,  open  hem 
and  reinforce  the  torn  place  with  a 
small  piece  of  firm  material.  Stitch 
neatly  in  place;  replace  button  with 
a  double  strand  of  the  elastic  thread. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Wilder,  R.N.,  teaches 
Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Salamanca,  N.  Y., 
Red  Cross  Chapter.  At  67,  she  is 
active  in  community  life. 

A  Rural  Home  Nurse 

Although  Miss  Frances  E.  Wilder, 
R.N.,  retired  three  years  ago  from 
her  active  nursing  duties,  she  is 
still  busily  at  work  —  she  was 
67  on  January  16,  1955 — on  half  a 
dozen  projects.  Chief  among  her  in¬ 
terests  is  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing, 
which  she  teaches  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Salamanca  Chapter. 

“After  all  my  years  of  nursing,” 
she  says,  “you’d  be  amazed  at  how 
many  new  techniques  I’ve  learned  in 
the  instruction  course  the  Red  Cross 
gave  me.  It  seems  that  they’re  always 
discovering  something  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  bed  patient  or  to  save  the 
nurse  from  undue  strain.  Take  pos¬ 
ture,  for  instance.  After  all  the  les¬ 
sons  they  taught  me,  I  feel  ready  to 
put  on  three  feathers  and  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.”  A 
sense  of  humor,  Miss  Wilder  feels,  is 
indispensable  in  so  serious  a  profes¬ 
sion  as  nursing.  She  also  is  a  great 
believer  in  hobbies,  has  taken  up 
ceramics,  piano  lessons,  and  dabbles 
in  Italian  and  German,  which  she 
speaks  “a  little.” 

Born  in'Larabee,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  big  blizzard  of  1888,  Miss  Wilder 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  New  York 
State.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School  in 
1913,  and  from  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  School  of  Nursing  at  Middle- 
town  in  1917.  Meanwhile — in  fact 
from  1907  to  1914  off  and  on  for  five 
and  a  half  years — she  had  taught  in 
the  Cattaraugus  County  elementary 
school  grades. 

“I  always  loved  children,”  she  said, 
“and,  since  I  never  married,  I 
adopted  a  son.  His  father  was  a  pa¬ 
tient  of  mine,  and  Stevie  had  a  mas¬ 
toidectomy  when  he  was  two,  so  I 
nursed  him,  too.  When  his  father 
died,  I  was  allowed  to  adopt  the 
boy.  I  also  had  a  high  school  girl  in 
my  home  who  helped  to  take  care  of 
Stephen  until  she  went  into  nurse 
training  herself.” 

Miss  Wilder  enrolled  in  the  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Services  in  World  War 
I,  but  she  was  too  late  to  be  called 
for  active  duty,  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  In  World  War  II,  she  took  a 
Dietitian  Aide  Course  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Red  Cross  Chapter,  served  in  the 
canteen  and  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

Nursing  experience  included  10 
years  in  the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital, 
four  years  in  the  Rome  State  School 
in  Oneida  County,  and  a  period  in 
the  Columbia  County  Sanitorium.  “I 
fell  and  broke  my  hip  while  I  was  in 
the  Columbia  County  Sanitorium,” 
she  recalls,  “but  all  I  could  think  of 
was  that  I  might  lose  Stevie.” 

Miss  Wilder  did  private  duty  nurs¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  during  the  flu 
epidemic  in  1918,  and  she  worked  to 
the  breaking  point  with  the  overload 
of  patients  at  that  time. 

But  Frances  Wilder  never  has 
stayed  down  long.  She  is  too  busy 
helping  somebody  else. 

F.  M. 
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Two  Running 

They  run  with  wind  in  their  sails,  the  boy  and  the  setter  together; 
Their  merriment  never  fails  in  fair  or  stormy  weather. 

They  race  with  headlong  speed  over  the  old  rail  fence, 

Crushing  the  swaying  reed,  making  no  pretence 
Of  hiding  their  mutual  joy,  the  pleasure  they  can  find: 

The  seeing  eyes  of  a  boy  and  the  setter  —  born  blind. 

Pennsylvania  _  Ida  M.  Forrest 


The  cardinal  is  an  extrovert, 
Brilliant  as  his  name  implies; 

At  whistling  he  is  quite  expert  — 
Dashing  creature  when  he  flies. 

Hale,  this  fellow,  and  well  met, 
Sunshine  is  his  constant  cue 
For  calling  out,  to  music  set: 
“Here’s  t’-you,  t’-you,  t’-you!” 

—  Persis  Smith 

Sketch:  Jeanne  Pawlaczyk,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Square  Dance  July  15 
of  Amherst-,  Mass. 

The  Loy  Memorial  Country  Dance 
Festival  will  be  held  July  15  at  the 
.University  of  Massachusetts  in  Am¬ 
herst.  Dedicated  to  memory  of 
Lawrence  Loy,  well-known  country 
life  leader  recently  deceased,  the 
festival  will  feature  nine  of  the 
nation’s  finest  square  dance  callers 
and  two  of  New  England’s  outstand¬ 
ing  dance  societies.  Music  will  be  by 
the  Pokeberry  Promenaders.  All  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  festival  will  be  set 
aside  for  scholarships  in  Mr.  Loy’s 
memory.  Rain  or  shine,  the  dance 
goes  on  Friday  night,  July  15. 


Many  Spices  Net  Spicy 

The  word,  spice,  has  come  to  have 
the  popular  idea  of  being  hot  or 
sharp.  Actually  there  are  sweet, 
spicy-sweet  and  hot  spices,  and  more 
of  the  former  two  than  the  latter. 
Cinnamon,  nutmeg,  mace,  paprika, 
poppy,  caraway  and  sesame  seeds, 
and  all  11  herbs,  are  spices  that  are 
not  spicy. 


Variety  —  Choose  and  Be  Pleased 

2369  —  Attractive,  Slenderizing  Style  —  feminine,  figure-enhancing 
lines;  T-panelled  skirt,  interesting  neckline,  brief,  cuffed  sleeves.  Sizes  12 
to  46.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2346  —  Slenderizing,  Pretty,  and  Up  to  Size  48.  An  ensemble  to  serve 
you  in  good  stead!  Dress  has  softly  yoked  bow-accented  neckline,  skirt  with 
moderate  flare;  jacket  is  cap-sleeved  and  collared,  so  practical  for  cover-up 
moments!  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  Dress  and  Bolero,  5!4  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 


3079  —  A  Charmer  if  There  Ever  Was  One,  styled  with  a  cool,  deep- 
cut  neckline,  double-breasted  bodice,  skirt  with  a  ripple  of  gathers  in  center 
panel.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2177  —  Casual  Dress  with  Easy-to-sew  Lines,  button-shoulders,  tie  sash, 
bright  ric-rac  accent  at  neckline  and  pocket.  Comfortable  and  slimming,  too! 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

22S7  —  The  Classic  of  Shirtwaists.  Cool  and  pretty,  with  brief  cap 
sleeves,  casual  collar,  skirt  with  a  gentle,  moderate  flare.  You‘11  wear  it  for 
a  multitude  of  purposes!  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 
Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

-July  2,  1955 


Tune  in  Don  McNeill’s  ''Breakfast  Club  Review’ 

Sat.  10:30  A.  Mv  Coast-to-Coost,  ABC  Network 

Sponsored  by  BALL  JARS  and  BALL  DOME  LIDS 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feei  dragged- 
out%  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nignts . . . 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
reliet  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder ! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


GIANT  6  Ft.  BALL 


59c 


Great  fun  tor  Kids 
and  Grownups.  In¬ 
flates  to  a  Giant  6 
ft.  across.  21  fi. 
around.  Use  at 
beach  or  playground. 
Made  of  genuine 
neoprene  rubber  for 
extra  durability.  Can 
be  painted  to  carry 
your  message!  Terri¬ 
fic  for  attracting 
crowds  at  fairs, 
openings,  school 
games  gas  station, 
etc.  Government  surplus,  never  used,  sold  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  original  cost.  59c  each.  (2  for  $1.00.  5  for 
$2.00,  dozen  only  $5.00.)  Sorry,  no  C.  0.  D’s. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

33  SECOND  AVE.,  Dept.  G-1025 
NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


N0VLL  MFG. 


NOW!  CUT  ENOUGH  FRESH  CORN 
IN  ONE  HOUR  TO  DO  YOU  ALL  YEAR 


It  s  the  world  s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  remove  ten¬ 
der,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from  the  cob.  Cuts  5 
times  as  fast  at  'A  the  labor.  Five  easy  strokes  finish 
an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Saves  hours  of  tedi¬ 
ous,  hard  work.  No  mess,  no  splatter,  no  old-fash¬ 
ioned  knite  to  cut  fingers.  This  amazing  invention 
cuts,  shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjusta¬ 
ble  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or  uniform  whole 
kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits  all 
size  ears.  Easily  cleaned.  Thousands  used 
coast  to  coast.  Guaranteed.  Beat  high 
prices  —  can  or  freeze  your  own  corn.  WEggS 
Save  up  to  60% !  If  local  dealer  does  not 
have,  order  direct.  Dealers,  write. 

1EE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  R 

Also  makers  of  Lee’s  Green  Pea  Shelter.  Shells 
black-eyed  and  field  peas  quicker,  easier.  $1.50. 
Both  for  $3.00.  Order  extras  NOW  for  gifts. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches. 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  80  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  N.  Y. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

12  NEW  TOWELS  only  $1.00 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  colors.  New!  Not  seconds. 
Non-wcven  COTTON  and  RAYON.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Supply  limited.  Order  Now!  R.  J.  HOMAKERS 
Co.,  Dept.  840-ET,  P.  0.  Box  264,  Farmingdaie,  M.  Y. 


help  “wanted! 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


La  n  i  r  ci  do  you  like  to  sew? 

kz  3  t  O  ■  This  seven  page  set  shows 
how  to  make  scraps  of  material  into  hand  em¬ 
broidered  appliques  and  mcbfs  to  use  on  wearing 
apparel,  accessories,  and  household  linens. 

Price  $1.00  No  stamps  or  C.  0.  D.’s  please. 

SEW  &  SEW  CORNER 
BOX  994,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Oh,  for  the  pull  of  a  dinghy’s  oar. 

Upon  hands  being  stung  by  the  brine, 

Oh,  for  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  a  shore. 
For  the  thrill  of  a  fluke  on  the  line. 

All  this  under  a  crystal  sky. 

Washed  by  the  gusts  below; 

Filled  with  gulls  that'  dive  as  they  cry. 
Catching  the  chub  that  we  throw. 

—  W.lliam  Whyte,  19.  New  Jersey 


IN  A  SENSE 

Hear  that  lovely  sound, 

The  swishing  of  a  wedding  gown! 
See  that  pretty  sight. 

Just  a  child  flying  a  kite. 

Smell  that  sweet  odor 
Of  baby’s  talcum  powder  — 

Feel  that  happy  feeling 
Of  love,  heart-appealing. 

—  Shirley  Brundige,  14,  New  York 


WINDS 

North  wind,  south  wind, 

How  you  do  blow? 

The  south  brings  the  warmth. 

The  north  brings  the  snow. 

East  wind,  west  wind. 

How  do  you  go? 

Sometimes  you’re  fast. 

Sometimes  you’re  slow. 

—  Beverly  Hills,  11,  Connecticut 


SPRINGTIME 

Summer  is  coming,  it’s  on  its  way; 

The  grass  is  growing  day  by  day. 

The  grass  will  grow  with  gentle  rain 
’Till  it  is  time  to  cut  it  again. 

The  flowers  will  sprout  their  blossoms  gay, 
And  soon  from  the  rosebush  we’ll  break  a 
spray. 

Its  tiny  buds  so  fragrant  and  sweet 
Its  beauty  your  eye  is  sure  to  greet. 

—  Betty  Shannon,  15,  Massachusetts 


CATS 

Cats  are  here  and  everywhere. 

On  a  farm  or  at  a  fair; 

You’ll  find  that  they  are  nice  to  hold, 
Not  something  that  is  stiff  and  cold. 
Cats  are  something  nice,  you’ll  find, 
Something  that  you  keep  in  mind; 

I  love  all  cats.  I’m  sure  you  know. 
For  in  this  poem  I  tell  you  so. 

—  Alice  Helfferich.  11,  Connecticut 


SUMMER 

Summer  is  here  and  the  children  cheer! 
The  birds  sing  a  sweet  hymn, 

And  the  buds  open  wide  to  see  outside, 

—  Merry  music  fills  the  air! 

Diane  Putt,  Pennsylvania 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  17,  Connecticut 


FROM  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  FARM 

I  want  to  correspond  with  girls  or  boys. 
I  am  studying  in  the  University  to  become 
a  doctor.  I  would  like  to  write  about  every¬ 
thing  including  music  (classical  and  popu¬ 
lar)  TV,  radio,  sports,  art  study  and  other 
things.  I  write  and  speak  in  English, 
French  and  Portuguese.  I  will  exchange 
postcards  and  stamps.  We  have  farms  in 
the  interior  of  South  America.  —  Rams 
Maluly,  18.  South  America. 


4-H  BOY  RAISES  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  am  a  4-H 
Club  member  and  raise  Suffolk  sheep  as  a 
project.  I  have  many  interests  such  as 
basketball,  baseball,  hockey  and  football. 
I  would  like  to  have  other  girls  and  boys 
write  to  me.  Please  enclose  a  snapshot  if 
possible.  —  Carleton  Huff,  14,  Massachusetts. 


WON’T  THE  BOYS  WRITE  TOO? 

I  have  pen  pals  among  only  gir’s,  but 
don’t  be  bashful,  boys,  how  about  wr  ting? 
I  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  My 
pet  dog’s  name  is  Lily.  I  like  different 
kinds  of  sports,  especially  volley  ball.  — 
Vivian  Smith,  16,  New  York. 


JUDY  OWNS  TWO  CALVES 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  my  hobby  is  ani¬ 
mals.  Although  I  am  not  a  4-H  member,  I 
do  have  two  calves  of  my  own.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  pen  pal  with  the  same  interests. 
Please  enclose  a  picture?  —  Judy  Keleti, 
11,  Connecticut. 


Editor’s  Message 

This  month  brings  us  a  host  of  new  friends,  among  them  new 
contributors  from  Mrs.  Heck’s  schoolroom  in  Connecticut.  Another 
country  has  been  added  to  the  list  in  South  America.  Letters  can  add 
much  interest  to  our  lives. 

I  think  you  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  with  the  lovely  poems,  but  I 
wonder  what  has  happened  to  our  book  worms.  No  book  reviews? 
Summer  is  a  good  time  to  read  books  and  write  about  them.  Let’s  look 
forward  to  book  reviews  again.  It  is  surprising  how  many  grown-ups 
follow  this  Page.  We  welcome  their  interest. 

When  you  have  your  pen  and  paper  out,  why  not  write  to  Germaine 
Dunn  who  lives  in  New  York  State?  She  is  in  bed  and  will  be  there  for 
some  time.  This  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  will  be  happy  to  have  some 
one  write  to  her  as  her  days  can  be  very  long. 

And  now  a  fine  vacation  to  one  and  all.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


SWANS 

Drawn  by  June  Taylor,  Maryland 


TEACHER  INTRODUCES  OUR  PAGE 

I  first  saw  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
Our  Page,  when  my  teacher  Mrs.  Heck 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  it.  I 
like  all  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  and  also 
like  animals.  We  have  a  dog  and  about  21 
rabbits.  We  did  have  s:x  cats.  I  would  like 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  from  all  over 
to  write  to  me.  — -  Shirley  Rowell.  13, 
Connecticut. 


WANTS  PEN  PAL  FROM  FRANCE 

I  have  four  sisters  and  only  one  has  a 
pen  pal.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pen  pal 
from  France  if  some  one  would  write  to 
me  from  there.  My  hobbies  are  music, 
match  covers  and  rabbits.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  one  about  my  age,  I  do  not 
care  if  they  are  boys  or  girls.  I  am  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  school.  — -  Charmaine  Shorey, 
11,  Connecticut. 


COLLECTS  STONES 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  my  hobbies 
are  stone  collecting  and  reading  books.  I 
have  quite  a  few  stones.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  we  have  some  chickens,  sheep  and  three 
cows.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  —  Penelope 
Belden,  12,  Connecticut. 


FROM  TUSCARORA  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  although 
I  read  it  often.  I  am  part  Seneca  Indian 
and  part  Tuscarora  Indian  and  I  live  on 
the  Tuscarora  Reservation.  I  like  animals, 
especially  horses.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
either  boys  or  girls  interested  in  horses  or 
Indians.  —  Cynthia  Jack,  12,  New  York. 


ON  A  LARGE  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

I  am  a  sixth  grader  and  I  love  animals. 
I  have  five  cats,  a  horse,  dog  and  10  chick¬ 
ens.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  draw¬ 
ing  collecting  miniature  animals,  and  nature. 
I  live  on  a  400-acre  farm  where  we  raise 
purebred  Holsteins.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  interests 
similar  to  mine.  —  4ane*  Mack,  11,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


AT  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOON 
I  go  to  high  school  and  next  year  we 
move  into  a  new  one  which  will  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  My  hobby 
is  drawing;  I  enjoy  reading  and  outdoor 
sports.  My  mother  and  sister  are  horse 
lovers  and  my  mother  has  broken  a  few 
colts.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  lot  of 
boys  and  girls.  —  Clara  Mock,  16.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


SPICY  AND  MOPSEY  ARE  PETS 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade.  My  teacher,  Mrs. 
Heck,  brought  in  her  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
read  us  Our  Page.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  have  one  sister,  eight  years  old  and  in 
the  third  grade.  I  have  a  cat  and  a  dog. 
My  cat’s  name  is  Spicy;  my  dog  is  called 
Mopsey.  I  love  to  read  books  and  listen  to 
hit  songs  on  the  radio.  I  also  like  to  write 
letters  and  receive  them,  so  I  wish  any¬ 
body  11  years  old  to  write  to  me.  —  Candy 
Barnes,  11,  Connecticut. 


GIVES  PUPPET  SHOWS 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  love  to  write 
letters  and  give  puppet  shows.  I  live  in  the 
country  and  we  have  three  goats  and  some 
chickens.  I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals 
my  age  from  both  North  and  South  America. 
Please  inclose  a  picture.  —  Margaret  Ham¬ 
mond,  11,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Mae  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  boys 
and  girls  for  a  long  time  and  now  I  go  to 
a  boarding  school  in  New  Hampshire;  I’m  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  I  will  gladly  give 
any  information  about  boarding  school  life. 
I  like  it  very  much;  maybe  you  would  too. 
I  would  like  pen  pals  and  will  try  to  an¬ 
swer  all  letters.  —  Jeannine  Morin,  15,  New 
Hampshire. 


MAKES  INDIAN  DOLLS  AS  HOBBY 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and 
have  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  My  hobby 
is  buying  small  dolls  at  the  dime  store  and 
making  them  all  Indians  for  a  collection.  I 
like  to  swim  and  also  Ike  movie  stars. 
Will  some  of  you  girls  about  my  age  write, 
please?  —  Arlie  Gorman.  14.  New  York. 


TEXAN 

Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  17,  Connecticut 


MY  STORY 

One  day  I  went  into  a  department  store 
which  had  an  elevator.  It  was  one  of  those 
self-operating  elevators  and  new  to  me. 
First  I  went  to  the  sixth  floor  and  then 
to  the  second  and,  feeling  brave,  I  went  all 
the  way  up  to  the  top  story,  the  tenth 
floor. 

After  a  little  while  I  decided  to  go  home. 
I  went  to  what  I  thought  was  the  main  floor, 
but  it  was  really  the  cellar.  I  got  out  of 
the  elevator  and  the  door  shut  after  me.  It 
was  very  dark  down  there,  but  I  could 
make  out  a  light  coming  from  a  small 
window.  I  began  to  climb  up  the  wall,  to 
see  if  I  could  escape,  and  just  then  some¬ 
one  started  pulling  my  leg  just  as  I’m 
pulling  yours!  —  Mary  O’Brien.  14,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


I  would  like  a  pen  pal.  I  haven't  one  and 
I  love  to  write.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  school.  My  sports  are  baseball  and  ice 
skating.  I  would  like  pen  pals  from  any 
part  of  the  world.  —  Donna  Johnson,  11, 
Connecticut. 


LETTERS 
WANTED 


Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  17,  Connecticut 


Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  Th  s 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope, 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct 
postage  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  for¬ 
warded. 

New  York:  Arlie  Gorman.  14;  Carsl  Ly- 
ford,  12;  Vivian  Smith,  16:  Penny  Anderson, 
10;  Carol  Detras,  14;  Cynthia  Jack,  12; 
Helen  Huette,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Clara  Mack,  16;  Janet 

Mack,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Audrey  Boardman,  16. 

Vermont:  Jeannie  Morin,  15,  Noela 

Brule,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Ellen  Thayer,  12. 

Joslin,  11. 

New  Jersey:  Catherine  Hewitt,  17;  Sandra 

Maryland:  Nancy  Smith,  16. 

Connecticut:  Patty  Bennett,  11;  Harold 
Fracchia,  13;  Penelope  Belden,  12;  Margaret 
Hammond,  11;  Charamine  Shorey,  11;  Nancy 
Fr  ed,  11;  Lnda  Rankl;  Robert  Smith,  12; 
Judy  Keleti,  11:  Gail  Baston,  12. 

South  America:  Rams  Maluly,  18. 


HOWDY  PARTNER 

Drawn  by  H  Idegarde  Bessel,  17,  New  York 
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Before  the  grain  is  harvested  .... 

The  Combine  Should  Be  Checked 


HE  t  performance  of  com¬ 
bines  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  what  is  done 
for  them  before  the  har¬ 
vest  season  starts.  One 
should  take  time  to  check 
over  the  combine  and  make 
sure  it  will  be  ready  to  go  the  day 
the  grain  is  ripe.  If  you  do  the  things 
on  the  following  check  list,  your 


J.  Deere,  Moline,  Ill. 


Properly  prepared  for  harvest,  a  com¬ 
bine  reaps  all  the  grain  ivhen  it 
is  ripe. 

combine  will  be  ready  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  1.  Inflate  the  tires  and  remove 
the  blocking.  2.  Remove  dents  from 
the  platform  bottom  sheet.  Be  sure 


corner  shields  are  in  place;  material 
should  not  wrap  around  the  lower 
canvas  roller.  3.  Clean  the  combine 
thoroughly,  inside  and  out.  Touch 
bare  metal  spots  up  with  paint.  4.  If 
the  combine  has  a  quick-change 
cylinder  speed  control,  test  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  be  sure  of  proper  function. 
5.  Check  the  cylinder  rasp  bars  for 
wear.  Replace  those  worn  and  badly 
bent;  straighten  the  others.  Rasp 
bars  are  usually  sold  in  sets;  replace 
two  at  a  time.  Be  sure  the  rasp  bar 
bolts  are  tight. 

Then,  6.  If  the  platform  was  re¬ 
moved  for  storage,  put  it  on  again. 
7.  Check  the  condition  of  the  can¬ 
vas  and  V-belts.  If  the  canvas  is  torn, 
repair  or  replace  it.  Replace  missing 
slats.  Replace  V-belts  that  are  badly 
worn  or  have  broken  cords.  8.  In¬ 
stall  canvases,  curtain,  and  V-belts. 
9.  Inspect  the  cutting  parts.  Check 
register  of  the  knife,  also  alignment 
of  the  guards.  Check  the  play  of  the 
knife  and  adjust  or  replace  the  wear¬ 
ing  plates  if  it  is  loose.  Be  sure  the 
knife  is  held  firmly  against  the  guard 
plates  by  the  knife  holders,  but  with¬ 
out  binding.  See  the  operator’s 
manual  on  how  to  repair  the  cutting 
parts  of  the  combine.  10.  Install  the 
reel.  Be  sure  it  is  square  and  level; 
replace  any  broken  or  cracked  reel 
slats. 

Also,  11.  Lubricate  the  combine. 


Follow  instructions  in  the  operator’s 
manual  so  no  grease  fitting  is  missed. 
12.  Check  the  grain  conveyor  for 
broken  or  missing  slats.  13.  Remove 
dents  from  the  fan  housing.  Be  sure 
the  valves  and  windboards  adjust  j 
easily  and  do  not  bind.  14.  Check  the 
adjustable  chaffer  and  sieve.  Can 
the  lips  be  adjusted  easily?  Straight¬ 
en  any  badly  bent.  15.  Hook  the  com¬ 
bine  to  the  tractor  that  pulls  it  dur-  1 
ing  harvest.  Start  the  tractor  engine 
and  run  the  combine  at  slow  speed 
for  half  an  hour.  Be  alert  for  un¬ 
usual  noises,  excessive  vibration  or 
heating  bearings;  these  are  the  in¬ 
dicators  of  potential  trouble. 

And  16.  Bring  the  tractor  engine 
up  to  full  governed  speed  and  check 
the  basic  speed  of  the  combine.  On 
most  pull-type  combines,  the  basic 
speed  is  checked  at  the  feeder  can¬ 
vas  roller;  look  at  your  combine 
operator’s  manual.  If  the  speed  is 
not  right,  adjust  the  tractor  governor 
until  it  is.  If  the  basic  speed  is  not 
right,  none  of  the  components  of  the 
combine  will  operate  in  proper  re¬ 
lationship.  17.  Order  necessary  re¬ 
placement  parts  from  your  dealer. 

Install  them  as  soon  as  you  get  them 
so  the  combine  will  be  all  set  to  go 
the  'day  harvest  starts.  18.  As  the 
last  step  in  the  combine  check,  make 
basic  adjustments  for  the  crop  to  be 
harvested.  This  includes  setting  the 
cylinder  speed,  adjusting  the  cyiin- 
der-to-concave  spacing,  setting  the 
chaffer  and  sieve  openings,  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  amount  and  location  of 
the  fan  blast. 


Gov.  Harriman’ s  Milk  Record 


I  read  with  interest  the  editorial, 
“Eel  Grass  or  Milk”,  in  your  June 
4  issue  and  wish  to  compliment  you 
for  it.  It  is  very  timely  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  because  on  last  Janu¬ 
ary  27  farmers  from  nine  dairy  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  met  with  Governor 
Harriman  in  Albany  and  left  with 
him  a  program  based  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  promises  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  farm 
group  that  met  with  Governor  Harri¬ 
man  in  January,  I  must  confess  I  am 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  events 
of  the  past  three  months  in  Albany. 
Our  Committee  presented  the  Gover¬ 
nor  with  a  program  based  on  the 
Democratic  Party’s  Farm  Platform, 
consisting  of  a  plan  which,  if  adop¬ 
ted,  would,  in  the  Committee’s  belief, 
go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  milk 
situation  for  the  dairy  farmer.  The 
proposals  were,  first,  an  investigation 
of  the  spread  of  fluid  milk  and  a 
“look  into”  the  books  of  the  milk 
dealers  and  co-ops  coupled  with  the 
fearless  use  of  the  power  of  sub¬ 


poena,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  justification  in  our 
belief  that  the  dealers  and  their 
stooge  cooperatives  are  not  giving 
the  dairymen  their  fair  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  spent  for  milk. 
The  Committee  had  hoped  that  the 
Class  III  investigation  would  show 
the  need  for  special  pricing  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  products,  such  as 
Starlac,  etc.  It  is  the  Committee’s 
opinion  that  these  products  are 
priced  unfairly  because  they  are 
competing  with  fluid  milk  and  are 
priced  in  the  lowest  price  bracket. 
One  week  later  the  Binghamton 
Press  in  a  copyrighted  story  re¬ 
ported  that  Governor  Harriman  was 
prepared  to  call  for  an  investigation 
as  asked  by  the  Committee.  Candi¬ 
date  Harriman  told  the  farmers  of 
New  York  that  the  profits  of  the 
milk  companies  would  be  looked  into 
if  he  were  elected,  and  now  we  are 
going  into  the  last  half  of  the  year 
and  to  date  nothing  has  been  done 
so  far  as  an  investigation  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  hear  about  the  need  of  adver¬ 


tising  to  increase  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk.  What  is  necessary  is  to  spend 
some  money  to  stop  the  special  pric¬ 
ing  privileges  of  non-fat  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  rapidly  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  destroying  the  fluid 
market.  The  Committee  felt  that 
Governor  Harriman  had  agreed  with 
them  and  would  take  steps  to  help 
correct  the  evils  of  the  situation  so 
as  to  make  the  sale  of  fluid  milk 
more  attractive  to  the  consumer  by 
increasing  the  farm  price  of  non-fat 
dry  milk.  To  date,  however,  “a  big 
nothing.” 

I  am  sure  that  Governor  Harriman 
still  wants  to  help  the  dairy  farmer, 
especially  since  he  realizes  that  we 
dairymen  supplied  the  votes  that 
elected  him.  Certainly  he  appeared 
quite  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
when  he  met  with  him  on  January 
27.  Perhaps  the  men  who  surround 
the  Governor  are  at  fault.  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  so  far  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  present  administration  in 
Albany  have  not  been  kept  and  their 
farm  program  has  been  a  complete 
flop. 

Barthly  L.  Beach,  President 
Joint  Dairy  Committee, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Penna.  FFA  Chapter 
Honors  Ag.  Teacher 

A  half  century  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  high  school  level  is 
being  celebrated  by  the  Waterford, 
Pa.,  Future  Farmers  of  America.  A 
significant  event  in  connection  with 
the  commemoration  was  a  banquet 
held  toward  the  close  of  the  past 
high  school  year  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium.  Guest  of  honor  and  principal 
speaker  was  Dr.  H.  O.  Sampson, 
Rutgers  University,  who  was  the 
pioneer  agricultural  instructor  at 
Waterford  a  half  century  ago. 

Waterford,  an  historically  consci¬ 
ous  agriculture  community,  early  be¬ 
came  alert  to  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  public  schools.  Harry 
Merritt,  editor  of  the  Waterford 
Leader,  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  school  board,  recalls  how  Dr. 
Sampson  was  procured  as  a  teacher 
from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
The  USD  A  heard  of  the  program 

July  2,  1955 


and  sent  a  representative  to  ob¬ 
serve  methods  of  teaching.  The 
immediate  year  book  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  contained  the  story,  and  many 
pictures  of  field  trips,  livestock 
judging  and  classroom  activities. 
Waterford  ranks  as  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  high  school  in  the 
country  to  initiate  a  definite  agri¬ 
cultural  course.  This  was  conceived 


by  Prof.  Sampson,  and  worked  out 
during  the  school  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  results  of  the  pioneer  teach¬ 
ing  and  leadership  of  Dr.  Sampson 
are  evidenced  by  the  splendid  farms 
in  the  Waterford  community,  and  the 
high  standing  of  his  students  in  the 
agricultural  and  the  economic  com¬ 
munity.  Walter  Jack 


Dr.  H.  O.  Sampson  of  Rutgers  University  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Waterford,  Pa.,  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  by  the  entire  community. 
Left  to  right  are:  Alan  Hazen,  treas.;  William  Marsh,  secy.;  Stanley  Beezub, 
pres.;  Dr.  Sampson;  Robert  Nelson,  vice-pres.;  Edward  Post,  sentinel;  C.  L. 
Bowman,  advisor,  and  Charles  Bliley,  reporter. 


Deposits  Made 
Before  July  15 


tarn  Dividends  frcmJufyy 


DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  7 850 


\ 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
L  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name, 


Address. 


Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ASSORBBNE 

It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


firri/\A  TIP1  Economy  Priced 

I  UIMIIj  ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS! 

Sealed 
BALL 

BEARINGS 


19"  Wide 
Trough 


Stone  Welding  &  Machine  Wks.  (Mfr.) 

Lake  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor:  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 


MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatior/  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS: 
l&i  em&tetetttC'f/ 

cteatt.  mt£4, 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
5yill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always!. 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


211-221  NORTH  13th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
Phones:  Rlttenhouse  6-6327;  6-6328 


LIGHT... 
PORTABLE... 


Carry  it  anywhere  to  move  up  to  600  bushels 
of  grain  an  hour  —  wheat,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 
shelled  corn,  etc.  Weighs  only  34  lbs.  (approx.), 
yet  ruggedly  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Universal  motor  mount  takes  any  y3  or  i/2  HP 
electric  motor,  2  HP  gasoline  engine  or  y2  HP 
electric  drijl.  Motor  can  be  mounted  above  or 
below  auger. 

GET  THE  EXACT  LENGTH  YOU  NEED! 
Base  section  10'  long  .  .  .  both  2'  and  4'  ex¬ 
tension  sections  available.  Heavy  duty  4"  auger 
.  .  .  heavy  gauge  4"  GALVANIZED  tubing. 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICE!  See  your  dealer 
or  write: 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  527  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III, 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R7  HAGERSTOWN;  MQj 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK.  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  S4I.OO.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  0.  —  or  5%  discount,  Cash  with  order. 

Satisfaction  Cu.ianteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GiRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
2fith  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 


U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4,50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


The  Dairy  Problem 


(Continued  from  Page  428) 

of  producers  is  about  10  per  cent  a 
year,  they  were  easily  able  to  handle 
a  temporary  surplus  by  turning  it 
into  butter,  ice  cream  or  cheese,  and 
holding  it.  Then  they  simply  did  not 
replace  producers  who  dropped  out 
and  thus  reduced  the  fresh  milk  in¬ 
take  to  just  enough  for  fresh  milk 
needs  until  the  stored  products  were 
used  up,  They  handled  spring-fall 
adjustments  in  the  same  manner. 

Today,  however,  the  government 
guarantees  a  market  for  all  milk. 
Many  dairies  therefore  bay  all  that 
they  can  handle  without  the  slight¬ 
est  thought  of  ever  finding  a  con¬ 
suming  outlet  for  that  milk.  This 
brings  new  producers  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  deflates  all  producers’  prices  by 
throwing  an  inordinate  amount  of 
milk  into  the  bottom  price  class,  and 
has  a  terrible  public  relations  effect 
on  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  costs. 
Of  course,  it  also  means  that  the 
producers  must  work  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  glut  which  frequently 
means  undue  pressure  to  accept  over- 
strict  regulations,  arbitrary  price 
cuts,  and  sometimes  even  inaccurate 
weights  and  butterfat  tests. 

By  attempting  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  government  has  worsened 
the  final  price  in  several  different 
ways  and  laid  a  heavy  penalty  on  the 
longtime  dairyman.  Dairymen  at 
present  have  no  means  of  doing  their 
own  volume  regulation  so  as  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  warehouse.  This  present  sys¬ 
tem  means  in  effect  that  there  will 
always  be  an  incentive  for  dairies  to 
purchase  at  the  lowest  price  class 
and  manufacture  milk  which  is  not 
needed  and  which  will  hang  over 
the  dairy  marketplace  with  disas¬ 
trous  results. 

II.  The  advertising,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  public  relations  fields,  are  bad 
beyond  belief. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning 
in  advertising,  but  we  have  been 
tragically  late  with  it  and  are  still 
far  from  the  saturation  we  should 


have  for  an  industry  with  a  $20 
billion  a  year  production  to  sell.  In 
public  relations  we  have  been  so 
badly  hurt  that  it  can  be  said  that 
in  that  field  alone  we  have  lost 
enough  market  to  take  care  of  our 
surplus  five  times  over.  When  imi¬ 
tation  dairy  products  began  to  flood 
the  market,  we  went  to  court  while 
our  imitators  went  to  the  public  with 
advertising  and  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.  We  have  never  recovered. 

People  believe  milk  is  high-priced, 
yet  the  nutrition  in  a  quart  of 
milk  cannot  be  bought  in  other  form 
for  less  than  35  cents.  People  believe 
that  retail  price  increases  reflect 
money  paid  to  farmers,  although 
farmers’  milk  prices  did  not  change 
substantially  from  1946  to  1953  and 
then  they  went  down.  During  this 
same  period  dealers  increased  their 
spread  by  about  50  per  cent,  and 
apparently  intend  to  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  it  at  the  same  rate,  making 
up  the  difference  by  further  reduc¬ 
tions  to  farmers  if  the  public  seems 
unwilling  to  pay.  Our  costs  naturally 
have  increased  the  same  as  every¬ 
one  else’s  so  that  actually  our  real 
income,  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  has  been  decreasing  steadily 
since  1946,  although  middlemen’s  net 
profits  have  been  climbing  regularly. 

The  deluge  of  bad  press  that  has 
helped  to  drive  home  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  false  beliefs  has  been  aided  by 
comic  strips  and  comedians  and 
those  who  are  competing  with  us, 
but  primarily  it  is  the  fault  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  politicians  and,  in  even 
greater  measure,  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  and  high  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Until 
our  leaders  (or  those  who  should 
be  our  leaders)  stand  up  for  us 
instead  of  our  lower  prices,  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  any  consider¬ 
ation  from  consumers,  although 
they  are  usually  willing  to  pay 
enough  for  any  product  to  pay 
the  fair  costs  for  its  production. 
Statements  to  the  effect  that  “food 
prices  are  too  high  but  farmers  are 


not  making  a  fair  income”  are  worse 
than  nonsense.  Our  agriculture  is 
the  world’s  most  efficient  by  far  and 
consumers  should  be  expected  to 
pay  the  costs  of  production,  not  sim¬ 
ply  some  small  figure  based  on  a 
fraction  of  a  1914  standard  of  living. 
Our  efficiency  has  made  some  price 
cuts  possible,  but  we  should  get  the 
first  benefits  in  increased  income  in¬ 
stead  of  actually  paying  a  penalty 
for  efficiency.  Prices  should  also  be 
at  a  level  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
average  dairymen,  not  just  those  in 
the  upper  five  per  cent  of  efficiency 
whose  herds  and  soils  are  far  above 
average  and  who  frequently  have 
valuable  sidelines  of  pedigreed  stock. 

III.  The  problem  of  diverted  acres 
hangs  over  us  like  a  great  black 
cloud. 

Obviously  we  have  gained  nothing 
if  we  spend  $20  million  to  sell  an¬ 
other  10  billion  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  if  a  lot  of  ex-corn,  cotton,  beef, 
wheat  producers  become  dairymen  and 
produce  an  extra  15  billion  pounds. 
The  Department  has  plans  to  cut 
down  the  production  of  everything 
but  livestock.  We  know  a  livestock 
diet  uses  up  more  acres  than  a  grain 
diet  but,  on  the  other  hand,  dairy¬ 
men  should  not  have  to  .wallow  in 
surplus  to  get  the  grain  growers  off 
the  hook.  All  problems  in  all  crops 
must  be  solved,  not  just  transferred 
to  some  other  crop. 

IV.  The  increased  use  of  ice  cream, 
and  also  of  skim  milk,  at  very  low 
prices  is  undermining  our  blend 
price. 

Figures  in  eastern  cities  show 
steady  gains  in  population  and  in  in¬ 
come.  But  partly  as  a  result  of  bad 
public  relations  and  partly  because 
the  dairies  are  pushing  skim  milk, 
bottled  milk  consumption  is  not  in¬ 
creasing  at  all.  It  is  true  that  figures 
show  some  light  increase  in  fluid 
consumption,  but  this  is  largely  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  school  and  army 
milk.  The  population  increase  of 
three  per  cent  shows  an  increase  in 
bottled  milk  consumption  of  far 
less  than  one  per  cent. 

(To  be  Continued) 


corn  silage  left  over.  Will  it  be  all 
right  to  hold  this  and  feed  it  on 
pasture  this  Summer,  after  pasture 
begins  to  get  stemmy?  t.  k.  c. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  some 
silage  left  over  for  summer  or  late 
fall  feeding  to  supplement  short 
pastures.  If  the  silo  has  been  opened, 
cover  over  silage  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  it  was  sealed  off  in  the  Fall.  The 
silage  can  be  used  on  pasture  in  the 
same  way  and  rate  as  for  winter 
feeding.  It  is  best  to  feed  it  to  the 
cows  after  their  morning  milking, 
but  do  not  feed  it  just  before  even¬ 
ing  milking.  The  cows  can  be  allowed 
more  silage  in  the  evening  after 
milking  if  they  are  put  back  on 
pasture  for  the  night. 

One  of  the  best  dairy  farm  man¬ 
agement  practices  is  to  put  up 
enough  silage  each  year  so  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  to  feed  to  the  cows 
when  pasture  gets  short.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  will  cut  grain  feeding  costs  and 
keep  the  cows  milking  well. 


Buckwheat1  Not  Good  Hay 

Can  you  tell  me  if  buckwheat  cut 
green  and  then  dried  would  make 
good  hay  for  my  livestock?  m.  t.  c. 

Buckwheat  hay  and  forage  are  of 
low  feed  value  and  they  may  cause 
digestive  disturbances  to  livestock. 
Skin  irritation  can  result  from  their 
feeding;  eruptions  may  appear  on 
the  light  or  white  portions  of  the 
hide  when  animals  are  exposed  to 
sunlight.  You  should  not  put  buck¬ 
wheat  in  for  annual  hay  when  there 


Here  are  the  six  calves  which  were  presented  to  boys  and  girls  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  Madison,  Otsego  and  Yates  Counties  last  year  by  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn.  More  are  available  again  this  year.  Application  for  them  can 
be  made  ivith  4-H  and  county  agents,  vo-ag  teachers,  and  NY  ABC  technicians 
by  any  N.  Y.  State  youth  under  20  years  of  age. 


High-Corn  Dairy  Ration 

Could  you  send  me  a  dairy  feed 
ration  that  would  use  as  much  corn 
on  the  cob  and  oats  as  possible  and 
be  up  to  18  per  cent  protein  or  bet¬ 
ter?  I  use  molasses,  too.  s.  h. 

The  best  18  per  cent  protein  mix¬ 
ture  is  corn-and-cob  meal  (simply 
grind  up  the  whole  ear)  970  pqunds, 
ground  oats  450  pounds,  cottonseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal  280  pounds,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  280  pounds  and  salt  20 
pounds.  You  can  substitute  120 
pounds  of  cane  molasses  for  100 
pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  sub¬ 
stitution,  though,  as  the  mixture  soon 
becomes  sticky  and  hard  to  handle. 
You  may  find  that  10  gallons  of  the 
molasses  (120  pounds)  is  plenty  as 
an  amount  to  substitute.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  include  some  molasses  in  the 
ration  anyway,  but  you  may  find  its 
chief  and  best  use  is  to  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  poor  roughage  in  older 
to  induce  the  cattle  to  eat  more  of  it. 


are  so  many  other  better  choices. 
Oats,  millet  and  Sudan  grass  are 
superior  in  yield  and  feeding  value. 
Some  farmers  have  good  success  in 
growing  annual  lespedeza.  It  is  for 
fairly  warm  climates,  but  does  satis¬ 
factorily  in  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 
Try  the  Korean  variety  if  you  decide 
on  lespedeza;  it  should  be  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds  dehulled  seed 
per  acre.  For  oats,  you  should  sow 
two  bushels  per  acre  and  for  millet 
and  Sudan  grass  about  25  pounds. 
Buckwheat  is  a  suitable  forage  plant 
for  bees  in  the  making  of  honey, 
but  not  for  livestock. 


Summer  Silage  Feeding 

As  a  result  of  culling  my  dairy 
cows  exceptionally  close  this  past 
Winter,  I  find  that  I  will  have  some 
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The  new  technique  of  artificial 
breeding  through  the  use  of  frozen 
semen  is  being  closely  studied  to  im¬ 
prove  the  results  by  the  N.  J.  Co¬ 
operative  Breeders’  Assn,  of  Anan- 
dale.  Leighton  Eberle,  head  tech¬ 
nician  for  Unit  No.  1  which  serves 
Hunterdon  and  adjacent  counties, 
and  Dr.  John  Mixner,  in  charge  of 
frozen  semen  research  for  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  recently  returned 
from  a  conference  of  Northeast 
States  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
Thirteen  states  and  67  people  repre¬ 
senting  cooperative  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations  and  research  men  from  the 
coleges  swapped  experiences  about 
this  new  technique  which  promises 
to  speed  up  the  production  improve¬ 
ment  program  through  a  wider 
choice  of  sires  and  a  better  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  top  bulls  available. 
New  Jersey  representatives  found 
that  most  cooperative  breeding  asso- 


Adam  Eisenbeil  and  Son  of  Ser- 
geantsville,  N.  J.,  like  the  new  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  which  they  installed  to 
handle  30  pen-stabled  cows.  It  is  an 
easier  ivay  to  milk  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  Winter.  The  system  is 
connected  to  calibrated  glass  jars 
which  show  the  amount  of  milk  each 
coio  produces. 

ciations  were  feeling  their  way  in 
the  program  and  beginning  to  make 
frozen  semen  available  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.  One  association  in  Canada  is 
100  per  cent  on  frozen  semen  and 
the  Central  Ohio  Assn,  has  about 
one-fourth  of  the  technicians  on  full 
time  with  frozen  semen.  In  Unit  No. 
1,  frozen  semen  is  available  for  no 
extra  cost  so  that  members  now 
have  a  wide  choice  of  bulls  available 
to  fit  in  with  a  particular  breeding 
program’.  The  New  Jersey  represen¬ 
tatives  stopped  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Concord  on  the 
way  home  and  inspected  the  bull 
stud  of  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn.  The  frozen 
semen  program  is  beginning  to  be 
used  by  this  two-state  organization. 


An  Egg  and  Poultry  Promotional 
Program  known  as  JEPPI  is  getting 
underway  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
leadership  of  a  committee  of  22  or¬ 
ganizers  headed  by  Herman  Demme, 
Dembro  Poultry  Farm  of  Sewell. 
JEPPI  is  a  short  name  for  Jersey 
Egg  and  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.  The 
organization  lists  its  purpose  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  To  develop  and  carry  out 
a  financial  program  for  funds;  (2) 
To  use  the  money  for  promotion  and 
sale  of  Jersey  eggs  and  poultry;  and 
(3)  To  convince  all  poultry  produc¬ 
ers  and  poultry  industi’y  employees 
of  the  advantages  to  “themselves”  of 
supporting  financially  a  strong  con¬ 
sumer  education  program  for  Jersey 
eggs  and  poultry.  A  State  quota  of 
$50,000  has  been  set  for  1955  and  this 
quota  has  been  broken  up  by  coun¬ 
ties.  Each  county  program  has  been 
split  so  that  50  per  cent  is  to  be 
raised  by  industry  groups  such  as 
leed  dealers,  egg  and  poultry  buyers, 
hatcheries  and  other  allied  groups 
and  the  balance  by  poultry  produc- 

July  2,  1955 


ers.  The  producers’  share  is  $2.00 
per  1,000  layer-capacity,  $2.00  per 
3,000  birds  raised,  or  one  cent  per 
poult  started.  Each  county  has  set 
up  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  from 
producers.  The  drive  is  now  under¬ 
way.  The  promotional  fund  will  be 
used  in  cooperation  with  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board,  which  is 
a  very  effective  promotional  agency 
which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1940. 


State-regulated  milk  prices  in  New 
Jersey  are  being  increased  43  cents 
per  hundredweight  to  farmers,  to 
$5.44  on  July  1.  A  further  increase 
of  43  cents  for  Class  I  milk  is  ord¬ 
ered  effective  on  August  1,  restoring 
the  price  to  the  $5.87  per  hundred¬ 
weight  level  which  prevailed  up  to 
March  15  when  a  reduction  of  86 
cents  per  hundredweight  became 
effective.  At  the  time  of  the  March 
15  cut,  it  was  stated  that  the  86- 
cent  reduction  would  be  restored  on 
June  15  provided  mai’ket  conditions 
warranted.  However,  faced  with  lower 
prices  for  milk  available  to  New 
Jersey  dealers  from  out-of-state 
sources  and  increased  production 
from  within  the  State,  a  hearing  was 
held  and  the  decision  was  to 
stagger  the  amount  in  two  one-cent 
advances  on  July  1  and  August  1  re¬ 
spectively. 


The  big  news  in  New  Jersey  is  Bill 
Allen’s  citation  for  his  commendable 
record  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  New  Jersey  for  more  than  17 
years.  It  was  presented  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Society  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting.  The  Society  be¬ 
stowed  its  Gold  Medallion  on  the 
popular  secretary  and,  in  so  doing, 
termed  him  a  “loyal  friend,  trusted 
counselor,  master  administrator  and 
outstanding  leader.”  The  award  was 
made  by  the  association  president, 
Lester  Collins  of  Moorestown  and 
accepted  by  Charles  Cane  of  Rose- 
mont  in  behalf  of  Secretary  Allen 
who  was  advised  by  his  physician  to 
pass  up  the  occasion  for  health  rea¬ 
sons. 


Indications  are  that  there  will  be 
one  per  cent  more  canhouse  toma¬ 
toes  grown  in  New  Jersey  in  1955 
than  during  the  year  previous,  but 
that  the  total  of  25,100  acres  is  near¬ 
ly  25  per  cent  below  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age  for  1944-53.  For  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  the  Garden  State  ranks 
third  in  the  nation  in  acreage  planted 
to  processing  tomatoes.  California  is 
first,  and  Indiana  second.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  total  acreage  for  canning  is 
nearly  eight  per  cent  above  1954 
acreage,  but  33  per  cent  below  the 
10-year  average. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  . 5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett . 5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider . 4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Five  good  reasons 
CRAINE  can  give  you  . . 


Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  help  you  . . . 

Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  {arm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  3?ou. 

Five  types  to  choose  from  ... 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two— but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding ! 

It  costs  you  nothing... 

— to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
— let  him  help  you . . . 


Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

715  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  property  from  de¬ 
struction  by  LIGHTNING 
with  a  modern  IPC  L  ghtning 
Rod  System.  Check  the  record 
—  37%  of  all  rural  fires  are 
are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 
IPC  Systems  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— 

DEPT.  RNI 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  NOW 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC 

125  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

Openings  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen  New 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* * 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound  _ 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.W. NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.Naif/or's 

BLU-KOTE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


FIRESTONE— LEE—  GOODRICH 


r 


AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  price?. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


n  barn  equipment,  easy  terms 
PUS/  barn  cleaners,  silo  un- 

■  r%  Cl  Sm  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 
Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply?  Rome,  N.  Y. 


rA 9 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

POSTPAID  ANYWHERE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Easiest  *  Simplest  *  Surest  *  Fly  Killer  in  History! 
Simply  scatter  by  hand  —  See  Flies  Feast  and  Die! 

Please  send  me  the  above  offer: 

Name _ Address - 

City _ —  Slate - 

List  name  of  your  favorite  local  farm  and  garden  store. 

Name _ Address - 

City _ — — - State - - 


*  TRADE  MARK  PROPERTY  OF  WILSON  8.  TOOMER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Send  cash  or  money  order  —  no  C.O.D.  Orders  —  to  Desk  R. 


FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  658  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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It's  not  too  late — 

to  make  money  on  Eggs  in  1 955 

STARTED  PULLETS  will  do  it! 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  money-making  ready-to-lay 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  RED  ROCK  CROSSES  (black 
pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen.  We  also  have  them  4-6-8-12-16 
weeks  of  age.  They  come  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America.  And  they  are  priced  lower  than  you  could 
raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  NOW  for  current 
list  of  Pullets  on  hand — as  they  are  selling  fast. 

★  ★  ★ 

BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  come 
from  the  finest  egg  laying  strains  in 
America.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
Baby  Chicks  we  have  ever  produced 
in  our  35  years  in  Poultry.  These 
SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  —  they  only  look  that  way. 

While  they  are  super-quality  Chicks, 
they  are  priced  lower  than  most  of 
the  ordinary  baby  chicks  now  on  the 
market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SOME  STARTED  CAPONS? 

Order  Sunnybrook  Capons  NOW— this  very  week,  so  they  will  be  fully 
grown  and  ready  for  that  great  money  making  Christmas  and  New  Years 
Holiday  Season.  We  have  some  dandies  —  4-6-8  weeks  of  age.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  our  low  prices. 


FROM  U,  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1955  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SU N NYBROOK— WRITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POUITRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope— Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  SergeantsvHI<L_FL_J._ 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34ih  Tear  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN'S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CAPONS 


ROCKS  AND  CROSSES 
FOUR  WEEKS  OLD 
EASY  TO  RAISE 
GREAT  MARKET  POTENTIAL.  Our  Started  Capons 
(Surgical)  are  backed  by  18  yrs.  experience.  Enjoy 
protit  stability  or  grow  ‘Food  for  Royalty’  for  your  own 
eating  pleasure.  Free  CAPON  FACTS  and  prices. 

ALAN  RHODES,  KINGSLEY,  PENNA. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
28c  each;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delaware 

-PEAFOWL  —  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK- 


Shouldered,  Guaranteed  Purebred,  Perfect  Health. 
Pairs  1954.  $30;  1953,  $45.  Breed  this  Spring. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FISH:  STOCK  YOUR  PONDS.  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

BASS.  BREAM,  CRAPPIES,  CATS. 

ZETTS  FISH  HATCHERY,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

Leghorns  •  Austrawhites  •  Minorcas  •  $8  95 

Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hampshires, 
$8.95.  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.45.  Left¬ 
overs,  $3.99.  Bloodtested,  Healthy  Chicks.  F.  O.  B. 
Catalog.  BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 

Early  V.  Wilcox . $6.00 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion . 5.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

JULY  and  AUGUST  1955 
How  to  Get  More  Eggs 
in  Hot  Weather 


- 


As  I  write  this  on 
May  19th,  the  price  of 
eggs  is  still  down.  I 
hope  that  when  you 
read  this  it  is  on  the 
way  up.  If  so,  extra 
care  this  month  and  next  will  make  you  big 
profits. 

To  get  the  most  eggs,  I  suggest  that  you 
allow  your  hens  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird,  that  you  have  at  least  three  six-foot 
feeders  from  which  the  birds  can  eat  on  both 
sides  for  each  hundred  birds,  that  you  have  a 
water  trough  that  is  at  least  five  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  deep  in  all  parts  of  it,  and 
at  least  six  feet  long,  for  each  300  birds.  Keep 
water  level  near  the  top  in  your  troughs. 

I  suggest  that  you  feed  all  of  the  good  laying 
mash  the  birds  can  eat,  and  if  you're  feeding 
a  twenty  percent  protein  ration,  1  suggest  that 
you  feed  about  eight  pounds  of  scratch  grain 
per  hundred  birds  per  day  in  warm  weather. 
Heavy  birds  should  have  even  less  grain.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  have  the  lights  come  on  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  right  through  the 
summer.  This  will  get  the  birds  off  the  roosts 
and  to  eating  and  drinking  when  the  weather 
is  cool  during  the  night.  They  can  sit  around 
and  loaf  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
too  hot  for  ambition. 

I  suggest  that  you  clean  thoroughly,  with  a 
scrub  brush,  every  water  fountain  every  day. 
Chickens  like  clean  water  just  like  you  and  I. 
They  will  lay  more  eggs  for  you  if  you  clean 
the  water  troughs  every  day.  This  also  applies 
to  your  young  chicks  and  your  birds  on  range. 
Also,  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  you  keep  the  water 
troughs  clean,  you’re  less  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  blue  comb  —  this  is  just  a  hunch. 

If  the  weather  becomes  extremely  hot,  it  will 
pay  you  to  put  extra  pans  of  water  all  over 
the  house  where  the  birds  can  get  water  easily, 
and  it  will  probably  pay  you  to  spray  water  on 
the  walls  of  the  house  to  cool  it  down. 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Chick  Special. 

We  are  charging  less  for  our  chicks  this 
summer  because  we  feel  poultrymen  need  a 
break  on  price,  and  also  as  an  experiment  to 
see  if  we  can  increase  our  sales  during  the  off 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  secure  our  birds  this  summer  at  a  low 
price.  Please  send  for  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sincerely  yours. 


“THwiae  (£.‘3a&c<ic6 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R  —Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  White  of  an  Egg— in  Summer 


The  warm  months  of  the  year  al¬ 
ways  intensify  the  problem  of  egg 
quality  as  it  relates  to  thickness  or 
stability  of  albumen.  Eggs  of  AA 
quality  are  scarce  every  season;  but 
they  are  practically  non-existent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  High  temperatures 
destroy  albumen  quality  very  quick¬ 
ly  and,  even  if  an  egg  is  of  AA  quali¬ 
ty  when  laid,  chances  are  that,  with¬ 
out  cooling,  it  will  drop  down  to  A 
grade  before  the  next  day  passes. 

Of  course,  if  one  collects  eggs 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  cools  them 
immediately  to  about  55  degrees, 
and  then  keeps  them  cool  while  grad¬ 
ing,  packing,  and  holding  them  until 
shipment,  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
maintaining  grade  AA  until  the  eggs 
leave  the  farm.  In  addition,  a  satis¬ 
factory  temperature  needs  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  delivery  truck  and  in 
the  store  until  the  eggs  are  sold  to 
the  consumer.  All  this  means  added 
expense  and  the  housewife  must  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  part  of  it,  prob¬ 
ably  five  to  eight  cents  on  every 
dozen.  Will  she  pay  it?  Only  time 
will  tell. 

Not  many  eggs  are  really  AA 
quality  when  first  laid.  We  examined 
eggs  from  the  Hunterdon  County 
Egg  Laying  Test  last  August.  Using 
day-old  eggs  kept  overnight  under 
good  holding  conditions,  we  found 
only  49.2  per  cent  of  a  total  of  1,295 
eggs  to  be  AA  quality  when  broken 


open  and  accurately  measured.  This 
means  that  49  eggs  out  of  every  100 
were  AA;  however,  most  were  low 
AA  as  measured  in  Haiigh  Units,  a 
recognized  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment.  It  is  doubted  that  half  of  them 
would  have  continued  in  grade  until 
they  reached  the  consumer,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  they  were  handled. 

There  was  some  evidence  that  the 
test  pens  laying  the  most  eggs  were 
producing  the  poorest  quality  eggs; 
yet  we  found  a  few  pens  where  high 
production  and  good  albumen  quali¬ 
ty  were  running  hand  in  hand.  We 
cannot  say  that  high  production  is 
a  sure  sign  of  poor  albumen  quality. 
We  simply  have  not  considered  al¬ 
bumen  quality  to  be  important  in 
our  egg  laying  tests  and  it  has 
been  given  little  recognition. 
Through  the  efforts  of  a  chain 
grocery  store,  we  are  now  able  to 
obtain  information  on  egg  quality  as 
it  is  produced  by  hens  in  our 
Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying  Test. 
But  more  than  this  is  needed.  Poul¬ 
try  breeders  must  recognize  that  al¬ 
bumen  quality  is  an  inherited  trait. 
Farmers  must  recognize  that  albu¬ 
men  is  as  perishable  as  milk.  Dis¬ 
tributors  must  keep  eggs  cool  and 
move  them  quickly  from  farmer  to 
consumer.  Finally,  the  consumer  her¬ 
self  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  these 
“super-duper”  eggs  in  her  kitchen. 

C.  S.  Platt 


"Don't  Throw  Small 
Potatoes  Away!" 

Five  years  ago  I  went  out  to  our 
brooder  house  to  take  care  of  the 
chicks  as  usual.  They  were  four 
weeks  old  and  had  been  doing  well, 
but  what  a  sight  I  found!  All  sprawl¬ 
ed  out,  they  could  not  walk  or  move. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  We  had 
been  feeding  mash  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  everything  in  it  for 
chicks. 

I  had  been  drinking  potato-peel 
water  for  my  stomach,  and  we  had 
a  lot  of  small  potatoes  with  long 
sprouts  in  the  cellar.  So  I  got  a 
gallon  of  them  and  put  them  on  to 
boil  and  cook  until  done;  then  I 
cooled  them  thoroughly  and  crushed 
them  by  hand.  I  started  feeding 
them  gradually,  and  the  chickens 
loved  them.  I  put  the  cooked  sprouts 
in  whole. 

In  eight  days  all  of  the  chickens 
except  one  were  walking  and,  to  this 
day,  I  have  not  had  any  more  trou¬ 
ble.  I  am  feeding  potatoes  every  day. 
For  200  chicks,  I  feed  a  gallon  of 
cooked  potatoes  and  sprouts  daily. 
As  they  get  older,  I  feed  more — as 
much  as  they  will  clean  up. 

As  long  as  you  keep  potatoes  in 
the  chicken  diet  there  will  be  no 
cannibalism  either.  Before  I  started 
using  potatoes  we  had  cannibalism 
all  the  time.  The  smaller  the  potato 
the  better;  the  vitamins  are  in  the 


peel.  All  my  peelings  from  other 
potatoes  are  cooked  tender  for 
chicks.  They  go  for  them  more  than 
anything  else  you  can  feed  them. 

Ohio  Mrs.  Harold  Eaton 


Poultry  "Get  Together" 
at  Cornell  July  12-13 

The  annual  Get  Together  of  New 
York  State  poultrymen  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12-13.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  talks  on  four  specific 
poultry  subjects:  housing,  disease 
control,  the  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test,  and  laying  flocks  of  the  future. 
“One  Square  Foot  per  Bird,  or  Four” 
is  the  title  of  one  talk.  Dr.  George 
Jaap  of  Ohio  State  University  will 
lead  a  discussion  on  future  flocks,  i.e. 
pure,  incrossed  or  strain-crossed. 
The  question  of  rigged  egg  markets 
will  be  explored;  a  panel  of  mar¬ 
keting  experts  and  authorities  will 
provide  both  information  and  ideas. 
Cornell’s  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  will 
speak  on  the  subject,  of  food  eco¬ 
nomics  and,  on  the  evening  of  July 
12,  there  will  be  a  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Besides  getting  together 
with  fellow  poultry  producers  and 
specialists,  farmers  attending  the  Get 
Together  will  have  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  or  discuss  new  equip¬ 
ment,  principles  and  practices  as  put 
into  use  or  effect  on  the  Cornell 
poultry  farm. 


Maine  Broiler  Boosters 

Presentation  of  Maine’s  annual  broiler  festival  July  8-9  at  Belfast,  Waldo 
County,  Maine,  rests  in  the  hands  of  this  group  of  poultry  people.  Front  row 
are  (1.  to  r.):  Donald  Constable,  Percy  Freeman,  Jean  Toman,  James  Men- 
delson,  chairman,  Arthur  Hoffman,  Jack  Underwood.  Standing  are:  Eldon 
Fletcher,  Lawrence  Dow,  Ralph  Hunt,  Jake  Holmes,  Frank  Reed,  William 
Lewis,  Fred  Nutter,  William  Charron,  Charles  Pineo,  Fred  Baird,  Stanley 
Painter,  Robert  Smyth,  and  Eric  Johnson. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKES 
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Home-Grown  Turkeys  for  Sale 


ANY  successful  turkey 
growers  start  raising  tur¬ 
keys  as  a  hobby  before 
they  go  into  it  as  a  full 
time  business.  One  of  those 
who  did  is  Stuart  Thurs¬ 
ton  of  Worcester  County, 
Rutland,  Massachusetts.  He  was  an 
insurance  agent  until  turkeys  lured 
him  away  and  made  him  a  full  time 
grower  on  a  mighty  good  one-man 
farm. 

Thurston  raises  around  3,000 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  turkeys  in 
two  batches  every  year.  His  first 
flock  is  started  in  colony  houses  un¬ 
der  electric  brooders  the  middle  of 
March.  When  about  eight  weeks  old, 
these  birds,  already  acclimated  on 
porches  built  onto  the  houses,  go  to 
range,  and  the  second  flock  is  started 
under  the  brooders. 

There  is  generally  blackhead  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  early  flock  because  of  the 


This  Broad-Breasted  Bronze  tom 
weighed  I6V2  pounds  when  Stuart 
Thurston  showed  him  off  at  his 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  farm.  But 
the  bird  was  not  killed  until  he  had 
grown  into  prime  condition  and  size 
for  dressing,  freezing  and  sale  at 
retail  trade. 

wet  condition  of  the  range  ground. 
No  trouble  is  experienced  later 
when  the  ground  is  dry.  Thurston 
uses  floats  and  fifty-gallon  water 
drums  on  the  range  for  medication 
purposes.  He  can  put  the  right 
amount  of  medication  in  the  barrels 
and  the  birds  drink  it  readily  if 
a  black  water  pan  is  used.  The  medi¬ 
cated  water  is  brownish  in  color  and, 
with  aluminum  pans,  the  birds  notice 
and  taste  the  medicine.  By  using 
black  pans  the  birds  do  not  see  it. 

Grower  Thurston  dresses  off  the 
first  flock  when  the  birds  are  five 
and  one-half  to  six  months  old.  Then 
they  are  frozen.  Actually  his  birds 
are  dressed  not  by  the  calendar  but 
by  their  finish;  each  bird  is  selected 
as  it  reaches  its  prime.  This  proce¬ 
dure  may  take  time,  but  Thurston 
feels  that  it  is  profitable.  He  feels 
furthermore  that  if  everybody 
dressed  off  only  finished  birds 
there’d  be  a  lot  more  top-grade  birds 
on  the  market  and  growers  would 
get  all  premium  prices.  Under-grade 
birds  bring  prices  down. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  first 
flock  is  dressed  off,  packaged,  and 
frozen.  Then,  the  second  flock  is 
bandied  somewhat  differently.  It  is 
outside  on  range  by  the  middle  of 
July  and  until  the  hens  are  dressed 
off  in  October  to  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  But  the  toms  in  this  flock 
are  sold  fi'esh  as  broiler  turkeys, 
'weighing  5  to  7  pounds,  at  12  weeks 
of  age.  The  profit  margin  is  low7,  but 
Thurston  knows  some  customers 
want  this  size;  and  it  gives  him  a 
chance  to  supply  a  different  type 
of  retail  trade — and  to  find  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  large  birds  during  the 
holidays. 

His  house  cellar  makes  a  neat 
dressing  plant  and  salesroom  for 
Thurston.  The  house  did  not  have 
a  cellar  when  he  bought  it  and,  as 
he  had  to  dig  one  anyway,  he  rea¬ 
soned  that  he  might  as  well  use  it 
for  a  salesroom.  No  extra  heating 
unit  is  needed;  the  house  furnace 
takes  care  of  everything. 

When  a  flock  is  being  dressed  off, 

July  2,  1955 


Thurston  hires  several  neighboring 
men  four  evenings  a  week  to  help 
with  the  killing.  A  half  dozen  women 
do  the  pinfeathering  and  drawing, 
and  also  the  packaging  the  next 
morning.  The  birds  are  first  placed 
in  metal  drums  of  ice  water  for  at 
least  three  hours  and  then  packed  in 
large  boxes  of  ice  for  the  night.  In 
this  way  the  birds  remain  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  The  birds 
are  drawn  and  vacuum  packed  in 
Cryovac  bags  the  following  morning. 
The  birds  come  in  one  door  alive 
and  go  out  the  other  frozen  and 
wrapped  for  the  customer. 

Woven  wire  lines  the  interior  of 
the  12x20  foot  walk-in  freezer  to 
keep  frozen  birds  away  from  walls. 
There  must  be  space  for  proper  air 
circulation  and  quick  freezing.  The 
wire  is  tacked  to  2x4  studs  and  keeps 
the  birds  about  two  inches  away 
from  the  walls.  As  soon  as  the  dress¬ 
ing  plant  is  through  with  use  each 
day,  it  is  thoroughly  hosed  down 
with  water.  Then  it  is  hand  cleaned. 
Cleanliness  is  stressed  throughout 
the  entire  program.  During  the 
Winter  all  equipment  is  recondi¬ 
tioned  and  painted.  Walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  are  white-washed.  A  picking 
machine  in  use  for  five  years  is 
just  as  clean  as  new. 

Customers  pick  up  turkeys  at  the 
salesroom  in  the  house  cellar,  reach¬ 
ed  through  an  outside  door,  or  de¬ 
liveries  are  made  to  them  directly. 
Turkey  deliveries  are  not  hard; 
most  people  want  them  for  week  ends 
so  a  number  of  deliveries  can  be 
made  at  once.  Hens  average  between 
11  to  15  pounds,  toms  18  to  26,  with 
the  flock  averaging  about  16Y2 
pounds. 

Lots  of  heavy  toms  are  generally 
hard  to  sell  and  many  growers  trade 
them  off  in  wholesale  channels. 
Thurston,  however,  finds  that  selling 
half  a  heavy  bird  often  makes  the 
difference  between  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  When  half  a  bird  is  ordered, 
he  cuts  it  on  a  band  saw,  slips  the 
remaining  half  in  a  freezer  bag,  and 
weighs,  labels  and  returns  it  to  the 
freezer.  It  does  not  burn  or  spoil. 
Customers  are  charged  a  slightly 
lower  price;  they  get  the  heavy  bird 
rate,  to  be  sure,  but  Thurston  gets 
more  than  the  wholesale  price. 

Even  though  he  splits  birds,  Thurs¬ 
ton  has  not  had  to  do  as  many  as 
he  thought.  Many  families  like  the 
lower  per-pound  price  of  larger  birds 
and,  after  having  a  meal  or  two, 
they  put  the  cooked  meat  into  small 
packages  and  freeze  it  for  later  use. 

A  regular  deep  freeze  in  the  sales¬ 
room  filled  with  turkeys  of  various 
weights  saves  a  lot  of  handling  and 
time.  A  customer  can  help  himself; 
it  saves  opening  the  walk-in  freezer. 
A  new  market  developing  is  at  July 
4,  when  folks  want  turkey  for  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Nothing  but  frozen  turkeys  is  sold 
at  Stuart  Thurston’s  Rutland,  Mass., 
farm.  It  pays  to  raise  turkeys  if  j 
you  do  it  right  and  create  your  own  A 
markets.  And  it  brings  independ¬ 
ence  when  a  hobby  like  Thurston’s 
turns  into  a  regular  prosperous 
business.  Charles  L.  Stratton 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull. .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . ;  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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These  Helpful,  Practical 


to  ©@@© 

POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 
are  YOURS  TREE! 


Sound  management  is  the  foundation 
of  profitable  poultry  operations.  And 
that’s  why  these  useful  booklets  were 
prepared — to  give  you  the  kind  of 
practical  information  that  can  help 
you  put  more  dollars  in  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

TIMELY  TOPICS  —  Eleventh  edition 
of  this  popular  manual  thoroughly 
covers  many  phases  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  2G0  pages  of  pictures,  charts, 
plans  and  practical  information  to  help 
you  get  the  most  out  of  your  flocks. 

TOP  BREEDER  PERFORMANCE  — 
Useful  folder  that  will  help  you  get 
more  efficient,  economical  production 
of  hatching  eggs.  Covers  feeding  in¬ 
structions,  management  suggestions, 
care  of  hatching  eggs,  etc. 

PRODUCE  MARKET  EGGS  EFFI¬ 
CIENTLY —  How  to  get  the  most 
from  your  layers.  Feeding  directions 
and  management  hints  to  help  you 
produce  quality  eggs  at  a  profit. 

EGG  AND  FEED  RECORD  —  Handy 
charts  give  you  an  easy,  practical 
means  of  keeping  records  for  each  pen. 
Keeps  track  of  eggs  laid,  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  culls,  mortality  by  week  and 
month. 

TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  — If  you 
raise  turkeys,  or  would  like  to  know 
more  about  them,  this  72  page  manual 
will  give  you  the  complete  picture  of 
management  and  marketing. 

USEFUL  FEEDING  LEAFLETS  — 
King-size  Broilers.  Replacements. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Complete  Chick 
Starter.  Quickies. 

WORKING  WITH  WIRTHMORE  — 

Helpful  information,  good  service,  top 
quality  feeds  at  fair  prices,  and 
friendly  dealers  are  all  part  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  in  business  to  help 
you  to  make  a  better  living  through 
better  feeding,  sound  management  and 
increased  efficiency.  This  colorful  bro¬ 
chure  tells  the  story  of  Wirthmore  and 
of  the  vast  organization  behind  that 
name.  You’ll  find  it  most  interesting 
reading. 


Why  not  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore’s  extensive  re¬ 
search  program  by  sending 
for  your  choice  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  listed?  Just  check  the 
boxes  for  the  material  you 
want.  There  is  no  charge  or 
obligation. 


Wirthmore  Feeds,  525  Washington  St.,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  folders  checked  below: 

□  Timely  Topics  □  Turkey  Management 

□  Top  Breeder  Performance  □  Useful  Feeding  Folders 

□  Produce  Market  Eggs  Efficiently  □  Working  With  Wirthmore 

□  Egg  and  Feed  Record 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City  or  Town _ _  State _ 


I  TIPS  ON  POULTRY  J 

1  MANAGEMENT  j 

_ 1 

•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FREE 

36page 

booklet 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  %  "made-to-order” 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N,  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hal  Icross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87% 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 


(HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reels,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Rfd  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
pnces.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


TOLMAN  ’S - - - 

White  Rocks 

Wonderful  livability,  quick  growth,  and 
inherent  laying  abilities  make  Tolman's 
White  Rocks  extra  profitable  for  broilers, 
roasters,  hatching  eggs  or  market  eggs. 
ORDER  NOW!  •  CIRCULAR  FREE 
J.  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  Inc.,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and 
Also  3-week-o!d  Chicks  22c 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oklest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1SSS1. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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DITCH,  EXCAVATE,  BUILD  DAMS 
DO  PROFITABLE  CUSTOM  WORK  WITH 


DIGGER • SHOVEL •  LOADER 

£/<$£  LDFEP-UFTS  P/GP'PrDPPUL/CALL  K  OPERA  TED/ 

Mount  HOPTO  on  any  iVz  ton  truck!  In  a  few  hours  you’ll 
master  four  simple  controls;  do  a  long  weeks  work  in  half  a 
day!  HOPTO  digs,  trenches,  excavates,  builds  dams  and  trench 
silos  . .  .  hundreds  of  farm  jobs!  HOPTO  cycles  fast,  is  safe,  easy 
to  operate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit,  provide 
safe,  solid  base. 

CHOICE  OF  MODELS 
Power  take-off  operated  and  self- 
powered  trailer-type  units  are  avail¬ 
able  as  well  as  units  for  rear  mount¬ 
ing  on  wheel  or  track-type  tractors, 
and  complete  wheel  and  track  mod¬ 
els.  Wide  choice  of  widths  and  types 
of  digging  equipment  for  all  units. 


HOPTO  GIVES  YOU 
STRAIGHT  DOWN, 
SQUARE  CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


CHOICE  OF  BACKHOE 
OR  SHOVEL  BUCKETS 
FIT  YOUR  SPECIAL 
NEEDS. 


TRAILER-TYPE  UNIT  HAS  ALL 
THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  HOPTO  THE  UNIT 
MOST  PREFERRED! 


WRITE  FOR  EPEE FOLDER.! 
Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd„  R».  20  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


M  Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


Entirely 


different 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  crlove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 

- - - -  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland  Portland  66,  Oregon 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


UNADILLA 


Send 

For 

Catalog 


SILOS 


Factory 

Creosote 

Treated 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  0715,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N*  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


Inasmuch  as  many  farm  operators 
and  farm  workers  will  become  eligi¬ 
ble  for  Social  Security  under  the 
expanded  program,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  birth  certificates  will 
be  necessary  or  some  other  means 
of  proving  their  ages  officially.  This 
information  can  be  procured  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Application  blanks  and  information 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  requires  four  to  six  weeks 
to  complete  a  search  at  a  cost  of 
$2.00.  Expidited  handling  would  cost 
$4.00.  The  request  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  confidential  and  will  be  furn¬ 
ished  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
individual  or  his  legal  representative. 


An  Indianapolis  lady  reports  that 
two  men  offered  to  share  with  her 
$3,000,  which  they  claimed  they  had 
found.  As  a  gesture  of  her  “good 
faith”  they  asked  her  to  put  up  some 
security.  She  went  to  her  bank,  drew 
out  $2,500  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
men  in  exchange  for  an  envelope, 
and  was  told  a  third  man  would 
bring  her  share  of  the  “found 
money.”  However  the  man  never 
showed  up  and  the  envelope  that 
had  been  given  her  contained 
folded  paper.  This  is  an  old  old 
scheme.  Do  not  trust  strangers  who 
tell  such  fantastic  tales. 


Roy  M.  Bloom  and  Philip  Polishook 
were  found  guilty  of  fraud  in  a 
“count  the  diamonds”  contest.  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  first  three  winners 
and  every  other  contestant  received 
a  fourth  prize  which  was  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  a  $50  diamond.  On  going  to 
the  designated  jewelry  stores  to 
claim  the  diamonds  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  the  items  were  worth  about 
$79.50  and  they  were  asked  to  pay 
for  a  setting.  The  so-called  diamonds 
were  imitations  worth  at  most  $15. 
The  scheme  was  a  violation  of  the 
mail  fraud  statutes. 


In  March  1954  my  American  Le¬ 
gion  Auxiliary  contracted  with  an 
agent  of  Tri-State  Printers,  Bucklin, 
Miss,  for  cookie  books.  He  told  us  he 
had  been  sent  by  a  nearby  organi¬ 
zation.  They  say  they  did  not  send 
him.  The  agent  promised  no  other 
sales  within  20  miles  and  we  would 
receive  60  books  in  two  weeks.  This 
was  not  true,  as  three  other  groups 
within  five  miles  are  also  awaiting 
delivery  of  the  books.  A  lady  agent 
spent  a  couple  of  days  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising  from  townspeople  and  col¬ 
lected  about  $140  for  same.  We  are 
still  awaiting  delivery  of  the  books 
and  when  we  complained,  they  pi’om- 
ised  them  in  July  1954.  Now  July 
1955  and  we  have  not  received  the 
books.  If  we  cannot  get  the  60  books 
we  want  our  $140  back  to  return  to 
the  advertisers.  e.  b.  e. 

Ohio 


We  called  attention  to  this  matter 
before  and  have  had  many  similar 
reports  and  promises.  The  company 
say  they  have  previous  year  books 
and  church  calendars  ahead  of  these 
1954  orders.  Requests  for  return  of 
the  money  only  brought  further  ex¬ 
cuses  that  the  concern  was  rushed 
with  1955  year  book  orders,  etc.  We 
cannot  see  any  justice  in  continuing 
to  solicit  1955  orders  when  the  1954 
ones  have  not  been  filled,  and  put 
this  on  the  record  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  readers  and  advise  caution. 
More  than  a  year  for  delivery  is  not 
fair  to  businessmen  who  have  in¬ 
vested  to  help  a  small  club,  and 
certainly  is  not  fair  to  mislead  the 
organizations. 


As  my  son  takes  your  paper  I 
wondered  if  there  was  any  way  I 
could  find  out  about  the  Cressine 
Watch  Rogers-United  Corp.  as  I  was 
in  a  contest  and  answered  promptly 
with  a  dollar  each  time.  The  con¬ 
test  was  to  have  been  over  some  two 
years  ago.  I  answered  their  mail 
each  time,  but  never  got  my  watch. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

New  York  e.  f. 

The  firm  advise  us  that  they  have 
sent  E.  F.  a  “watch  choice  form” 
many  times.  So  much  literature  has 
been  sent  on  these  puzzles  it  is 
doubtless  the  form  was  not  recog¬ 
nized.  The  firm  now  states  that  tie¬ 
breakers  should  be  mailed  to  those 
eligible  in  about  six  weeks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest  everyone 
will  get  a  list  of  the  winners. 
Patience  is  advised.  Many  sent  their 
answers  long  ago  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  conclusion  will  soon  be 
reached. 


In  our  April  2  issue  F.  C.  M.  of 
Maine  asked  about  a  fragrant  white 
lily.  Many  nice  letters  came  with 
suggestions.  We  appreciate  them 
and  we  are  sure  F.  C.  M.  has  also. 
One  reader  sent  seeds  of  a  “beauti¬ 
ful  white  lily,  very  fragrant,  which 
he  thought  was  called  “Moonflower.” 
Among  the  suggestions  were  the  Re¬ 
gal,  the  Madonna,  and  the  Olympic. 
We  thank  our  readers  for  their  ready 
responses  to  the  inquiry. 


The  books  for  which  I  paid  $3.00 
four  months  ago  have  just  arrived, 
minus  one,  but  they  sent  a  credit 
slip  for  that  one.  How  you  do  it  I 
do  not  know,  but  my  guess  is  they 
let  the  order  hibernate  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  you  blasted  them  out  with 
a  hydrogen  bomb.  However  it  was, 
please  accept  my  gratitude.  It  must 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to 
assist  your  subscribers  so  efficiently 
and  so  generously.  d.  v.  f. 

New  York 


We  appreciate  the  commendation. 
We  wrote  the  firm  three  times  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  the  books 
were  finally  delivered.  Errors  occur 
in  even  honorable  well-established 
firms,  but  we  find  that  class  as  eager 
to  adjust  a  difficulty  as  the  reader  is 
to  have  it  settled. 


I  got  in  touch  with  “Whitey”  and 
have  sent  him  material  of  many 
kinds  several  times.  What  he  can’t 
use,  such  as  children’s  items,  he 
sends  on  to  an  elderly  lady,  who 
makes  various  scrap  books  for 
children’s  hospitals.  I  think  he  is 
doing  a  wonderful  work  to  make 
others  happy.  I  am  still  collecting 
for  both  of  them.  mrs.  c.  a.  l. 

Ohio 


“Whitey”  is  very  appreciative  of 
the  response  to  his  inquiry  and  states 
that  he  is  still  able  to  use  any  other 
cards  that  are  sent  him.  It  is  a 
worthy  project  and  disposes  of  the 
cards  that  accumulate  with  the  holi¬ 
days,  birthdays  and  other  anniver¬ 
saries. 


While  we  do  not  ordinarily  recom¬ 
mend  books  in  this  column  we  do 
wish  to  call  attention  to  three  on 
mountain  climbing,  which  will  be 
good  reading  at  any  time,  but  per¬ 
haps  fit  a  warm  Summer  day.  “Anna¬ 
purna”  by  Maurice  Herzog,  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  “The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Everest”  by  Sir  John  Hunt 
and  “Tiger  of  the  Snows”  by  Tenzing 
Norgay  &  James  Ramsey  Ullman. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  loss  of  foreign  markets  for 
cotton  has  been  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Cotton  bloc 
legislators  have  given  other  reasons 
for  backing  away  from  90  per  cent, 
but  the  actual  fact  is  that  they  are 
worried  about  dwindling  demand. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
cotton  in  1954:  Americans  used  an 
average  of  25.4  pounds  of  cotton  per 
person — slightly  below  even  the  de¬ 
pression  years  of  1935-39,  and  far  be¬ 
low  the  34  pounds  of  1946.  In  1954, 
U.  S.  cotton  production  accounted  for 
only  37.5  per  cent  of  all  world  pro¬ 
duction,  compared  to  56.1  per  cent 
25  years  ago.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
in  1955  U.  S.  production  may  drop  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  world  output. 

The  first  cotton  legislator  to  blame 
the  price  support  program  for  this 
situation,  publicly  that  is,  was  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland  (D.,  Miss.).  East- 
land  has  said  that  high  price  supports 
in  the  U.  S.  have  enabled  foreign 
countries  to  undersell  us  on  world 
markets,  have  caused  us  to  cut 
acreages  to  avoid  even  greator  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  have  permitted  foreign 
nations  to  increase  their  acreages  as 
we  cut  ours.  He  also  blames  high 
prices  supports  for  encouraging  use 
of  synthetic  fibers  in  place  of  cotton 
within  the  U.  S.  He  has  said:  “Farm¬ 
ers  must  meet  squarely  their  compe¬ 
tition  on  three  fronts — price,  quality 
and  sales  promotion.”  He  calls  on 
farmers  to  decide  “whether  to  com¬ 
pete  on  a  volume  and  price  basis  or 
be  content  with  90  per  cent  and  a 
greatly  restricted  acreage  and  per¬ 
haps  a  constantly  dwindling  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Eastland  originally  backed  the  idea 
of  larger  cotton  acreage  allotments 
in  return  for  lower  price  support 
levels.  But  another  idea  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  advanced  under  which  price 
support  levels  would  be  higher  for 
high-grade  varieties  and  lower  for 
varieties  for  which  there  is  less  pub¬ 
lic  demand. 

This  latter  bill  had  impressive 
sponsorship,  including  among  its 
authors  wheat  and  cotton  legislators, 
and  both  high  price  support  and 
flexible  support  advocates.  Eastland 
introduced  a  bill  covering  cotton 
only.  Sens.  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  Milton  Young  (R., 
N.  D.),  second  ranking  Republican 
on  the  same  Committee — both  favor 
high  price  suports — joined  with  Sen. 
Andrew  Schoeppel  (R.,  Kans.),  who 
believes  in  flexible  supports,  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  applying  both  to 
wheat  to  cotton.  Actually,  neither 
wheat  nor  cotton  legislators  are  en¬ 
tirely  sold  on  the  idea  as  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  two  groups  have  at  least 
one  common  problem  in  that  price 
support  stockpiles  of  both  commodi¬ 
ties  are  made  up  largely  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  grades. 

What  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
amounts  to  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  wants  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  angle  of  this  complex 
price  support  problem  before  com¬ 
ing  up  with  legislation.  The  group  is 
highly  unlikely  to  come  out  with  a 
simple  extension  of  90  per  cent  of 
parity  when  it  does  draw  up  a  bill 
next  year.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  choose 
not  to  take  action.  Failure  to  pass  a 
bill  would  permit  the  full  76  to  90 
per  cent  of  parity  flexibility  in  the 
“permanent”  legislation  to  come  in¬ 
to  effect  automatically  on  next  year’s 
harvests.  The  Committee  would  like 
desperately  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  present  price  support  system. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  wheat  legis¬ 
lators  are  interested  in  this  latest 
“solution”  for  the  problem  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  crop  lies  in  the  fact 
that  pressure  for  adoption  of  a  two- 
or  three-price  system  is  growing. 

The  National  Grange  advocates 
this  system,  under  which  wheat  to 
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be  used  for  human  food  within  the 
U.  S.  would  get  high-level  price  sup¬ 
ports  while  wheat  to  be  exported  or 
used  for  feed  would  get  no  supports 
at  all.  The  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  has  now  come  out  in 
favor  of  this  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  administration  is  in  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  and  has  let  Congress  know  it. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
National  Farmers  Union  are  also 
opposed. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Grange 
insists  that  neither  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  nor  flexible  props  will  answer 
problems  for  all  commodities.  The 
Grange  says  each  farm  product  pre¬ 
sents  a  different  problem  and  should 
have  a  separate  program.  To  this  ex¬ 
tent,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  is  leaning  toward  the  Grange 
position. 

The  new  idea,  supports  based  on 
quality,  is  certain  to  receive  consider¬ 
able  Committee  attention.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Committee  will 
definitely  be  casting  about  for  other 
new  methods  and  new  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  keeping  farm  income 
high  without  unduly  restricting 
either  production  or  consumer  de¬ 
mand. 

The  cotton  bloc,  source  of  the 
original  and  by  far  the  hardest  pres¬ 
sure  for  high  price  support  levels,  is 
now  all  but  ready  to  march  back 
down  the  hill.  This  desertion  would 
completely  doom  high  price  sup¬ 
ports.  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
other  backers  of  high  props  are  cast¬ 
ing  about  so  anxiously  for  some 
sort  of  compromise.  Harry  Lando 


Bundick-Foster-Turner,  Va. 


Chicken  Cooking  Champions 
Gov.  Boggs  of  Delaware  congratu¬ 
lates  Mrs.  Madalyn  S.  Seeger,  George¬ 
town,  Del.,  and  Catherine  R.  Grey, 
Onancock,  Va.,  winners  of  the 
National  Senior  and  Junior  Chicken 
Cooking  Contests,  respectively,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eighth  Annual  Del-Mar-Va 
Chicken  Festival  at  Onancock,  Va., 
June  13-15.  Mrs.  Seegar  is  holding 
the  prize-winning  casserole. 


-  FREEZERS  AND  MILK  COOLERS  - 

WE  ARE  CLOSING  OUT  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF 
WILSON  FREEZERS  AND  MILK  COOLERS  AT 
COST.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE. 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC., 

2700  ERIE  BLVD  EAST.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  adTortiglng  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boy  or  young  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  capable,  ambitious 
man  to  take  job  as  working  manager  on 
modern  poultry  farm  with  35,000  layers  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Good  wages,  working 
conditions  and  housing.  Apply  in  writing, 
giving  age,  experience  and  references. 
Somerville  Poultry  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

$130  a  month  full  responsibility.  Write  or 
call  collect.  Pennington,  New  Jersey  7-0124  at 
night.  Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Lady  to  take  mother's  place  in 
nice  modern  home,  to  have  a  home  and 
make  a  home  at  fair  wages  on  eastern  Long 
Island.  Boy  11,  girl  13;  must  drive,  be  Protes¬ 
tant  of  high  character;  no  smoking  or  drink¬ 
ing  with  best  references.  BOX  6321,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

MAYBE  you’ve  had  successful  business  ex¬ 
perience,  find  retirement  monotonous,  and 
are  looking  for  a  connection  where  you  use 
your  experience  in  a  highly  ethical  way. 
We’re  looking  for  additions  to  our  force  of 
more  than  50  carefully  selected  representa¬ 
tives.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Strictly  commission.  Write  for  test  questions. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  home  and  job.  Housemother  in 
small  school  for  retarded.  Work  is  like  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  but  no  experience  needed.  Give 
full  details  about  self  and  telephone  number. 
Soundview  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  N,  Y, 

MAINTENANCE  man,  married,  for  large  farm. 

Capable  of  major  carpentry  repairs,  plumb¬ 
ing  and  painting.  Able  to  put  up  small  build¬ 
ings.  Top  wages  and  comfortable  home.  BOX 
6311,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

JOB  Opportunity:  Refined  woman,  one  who 

appreciates  country  living.  Age  25  to  45. 
Good  wages.  Hospitalization  insurance  pro¬ 
vided.  Responsible  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  in  modern  home.  Automatic  dish¬ 
washer  and  other  time-saving  appliances. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  private  bath. 
Children  in  school.  Location  Somerset  County, 
New  Jersey.  Write,  stating  when  available  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  6312,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  single  man  for  general  work 

on  poultry  farm.  Good  board,  home;  wages 
depending  upon  ability  and  interest.  Give  age, 
habits,  experience,  references,  wages.  F. 
Miller,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ 

FARMHAND  on  private  place,  permanent. 

Familiar  with  field  work,  machinery, 
grounds,  maintenance,  cows.  3-room  un¬ 
furnished  apartment  comfortable  for  couple, 
not  large  enough  for  family.  Quiet  middleaged 
couple  preferred.  Write  or  telephone  collect, 
S.  H.  Scheuer,  270  Madison  Ave„  N.  Y.  16 
N.  Y.,  ORegon  9-3800;  Katonah,  N,  Y.  4-0167. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  with  references,  as¬ 

sume  charge  of  30  milk  head,  purebreds  24, 
grassland  farming,  automatic  barn  cleaner. 
One  day  off  a  week.  Modern  3-room  and  bath 
house  trailer.  Starting  wages  $175.  Located 
south  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  6320, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  leghorn  breeding  farm 
Apartment  with  conveniences.  Good  salary. 
Vacation  with  pay.  Indian  Head  Farm,  Toms 
River,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  under  40,  with  farm  back- 
ground,  to  help  in  home  and  around  pack¬ 
inghouse  and  sales  room  on  fruit  farm  near 
Philadelphia.  Good  pay  and  home  for  inter¬ 
ested  person.  Could  accommodate  one  child 
BOX  6308,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
ELDERLY  widow,  cultured,  dependable? 

adaptable,  no  handicaps,  seeks  position  as 
housekeeper-companion  with  small  unpreten¬ 
tious,  friendly  family.  No  heavy  laundry 
High-type  employers,  good  location  musts. 
Salary  flexible.  Refernces.  BOX  6322,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

STUDENT  seeking  steady  position  on  dairy 

farm  while  finishing  school.  BOX  6313, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LADY  with  school  age  child  desires  house  - 

keeping.  Write  to  BOX  6314,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  neat  middleaged  woman  wishes 

permanent  housekeeper’s  position  for  one 
or  two  people  experienced  plain  cooking, 
preserving  foods,  serving;  farm  background. 
Reasonable  salary,  references  in  care  of  Mrs. 
W.  Lasko,  456  Main  St.,  East  Hartford,  8, 
Connecticut. _ 

WOMAN:  Mature,  wants  light  housework. 

Country.  BOX  6316,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER,  horticulturist,  landscape  architect; 

develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6317,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CARET AKER-Maintenance  on  estate,  75  miles 

from  N.  Y.  C.  Experienced:  supervising 
farm,  dogs,  lawns,  cement,  painting,  rough 
carpentry,  beef  cattle.  Married,  no  children. 
Need  furnished  4-room  first  floor  apartment. 
N o  alcohol.  BOX  6318,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Experienced  rais- 
ing  crops;  cattle;  married;  good  health; 
clean  habits;  wishes  position  on  farm  or  es- 
tate.  BOX  6309,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COLLEGE  woman  with  botanical  garden  ex¬ 
perience  desires  nursery  or  farm  work;  100 
miles  N,  Y,  C,  BOX  6307,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HANDYMAN  and  gardener  desires  work  all 

year  round.  BOX  6300,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN;  Experienced,  best  of  references 

desires  to  associate  with  progressive  dairy 
herd  in  southern  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  or  Maryland.  BOX  6301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  herdsman:  College  graduate, 

.  single,  experienced,  A-l  references.  Job  with 
incentives.  BOX  6302,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York, 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

175-ACRE  high  grade  village  dairy  farm,  at¬ 
tractive  9-room  home,  ly2  baths,  furnace, 
large  modern  dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  all 
in  A-l  condition,  70  head  stock,  two  tractors, 
complete  line  farm  machinery,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Tompkins  County  in  Finger  Lakes 
region,  write  or  phone  for  details,  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farms,  boarding  and 
rooming  houses,  hotels,  motels,  bungalow 
colonies,  lake  properties,  country  homes,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  camps,  all  kinds  businesses: 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Ulster  Counties.  Free  list. 
Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway,  Monticello, 
New  York. 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  7-room  house  with  two  baths;  6,000 
sq.  ft.  greenhouses;  1%  acres  land;  suitable 
for  small  nursery.  Price  $30,000.  Joseph  F. 
Cervenka,  29  Greenwood  Ave.,  East  Islip, 
Long _ Island. _ 

FOR  Sale:  American  Colonial  brick,  4-family 
house.  All  modern  conveniences,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire.  $16,000.  BOX  6204,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FREE  Catalog.  If  your  copy  is  more  than  six 
months  old,  better  ask  for  another.  Several 
new  offices  have  been  added.  Listings  of  all 
kinds,  sizes,  prices.  New  York  State  and  New 
England.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

REAL  Opportunity!  Don’t  miss  It!  AH 

equipped,  dairy-chicken  farm.  Modern  home 
and  buildings,  wonderful  location.  56  acres. 
Bargain  price.  Montgomery  Realty,  C.  Harry 
Thomas,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


FOR  Rent:  3-room  bungalow  and  porch 
Adults  only.  No  children.  Oakland,  New 
Jersey.  Write  BOX  6319,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
125  ACRE  farm,  extra  level  land.  35  ties 
water  buckets,  drive  thru  barn,  silo,  full  line 
tractor  mahinery,  electric  milk  cooler,  26  head 
stock,  Holsteins,  spring  water,  electric  pump, 
6-room  house,  bath,  spring  water;  $15,000; 
$4,500  down,  balance  mortgage.  C.  Marnell, 
Broker,  Sidney,  N,  Y.  Phone  7988. 

RETIREMENT  home  near  three  villages; 

seven  rooms,  well  water,  electric  pump.  At¬ 
tached  garage,  bath,  macadam  road;  $3,500. 
C.  Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone  7988. 
F  ARMS?  homes,  motels?  taverns,  gas  sta- 
tions,  grocery  stores,  diners,  hotels.  Write 

NS  Y°UPhoneeed7988C'  Marne11’  Broker,  Sidney, 

FOR  Sale:  125  acre  farm  in  high  state  of  culti- 
vation,  practically  level.  On  main  highway, 
convenient  to  small  town.  Six  room  house  all 
necessary  outbuildings.  Electricity,  excellent 
water,  lake  site.  Priced  to  sell  $12,000.  Other 
listings  available.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker 
P.  O.  Box  52,  Scottsville.  Virginia. 

WIDOW  wishes  any  size  house,  rent  or  buy, 

■Rovr'  r<7? l'  be  very  modestly  priced. 

BOX  6310,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

UNFURNISED,  four  room  camp  fireplace? 
r-VaJelL’  electricity  accessible  year  around. 
Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Price  $2,850.  Win- 
field  Hall,  East  Arlington,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  RENT:  Four  room  apartment,  bath  and 
snower.  Hot  water  heat,  own  thermostat  All 
conveniences  except  refrigerator  and  range. 

l_F™ehokl,  N  Y.  MrS'  J'  P'  Welling'  R  F  D- 

16  ACRES:  Route  20,  good  conditioned  seven 
room  house,  bath,  garage;  $6,000.  Eric 

Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

17  ACRES,  seven  pasture,  seven  rye,  three 

and.l  J56  bearing  grape  vines,  small 
cottage  and  barn;  $2,400  cash.  Frank  Young, 
Marydel,  R.  1,  Maryland. _  s’ 

ABANDONED  Farm:  59  acres,  house,  barn 

Hildreth,  lS™^  =  Y.$M°°'  Write  Hober* 

fel  BOX 

STORE-Station,  dwelling,  quick  sale;  bar- 
gam,  Arthur  Marschner.  Roulette,  Penna. 
COUNTRY  estate  farm:  Eastern  Connecticut? 

165  acres,  several  large  buildings,  large 
house,  17  rooms.  Very  desirable  for  farming 
other  enterprises.  For  details  write  BOX 
6304,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  rent  or  lease:  Two  country  homes  all 
year  round,  to  retired  or  pensioned  couples 
17  acres  farm  with  6-room  house  $32  month 
5-room  $25  month,  all  furnished,  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Garages,  garden,  fruit  orchard.  Also 
willing  to  sell.  Sunny  Hill  Acres,  Box  53, 
R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  home  with  income,  modern 
NewnYorkV'  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen, 

FOR  Sale :  Small  farm  in  Limington,  Maine 

Wasslic ,hNew'  fe?  °f  Shade  Mabel  Dean’’ 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm,  must  have  view 
water,  electricity.  Cash.  Not  over 
from  New  York.  George  Mever,  Sr 
74  Rea  Avenue  Extension,  Haw.horne,  N.  J. 


R<?ADSIDE borne,  garden,  garage 

lils. 


house,  nothing  down.  Detail 
Hill  2,  Penna. 


chicken 
Perry,  Brier 


FOR  Sale:  Country  estate,  30  acres,  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.  150  fruit  trees  and  good 
bass  business.  BOX  6305,  Rural  New  Yorker? 
POULTRY  Farm:  Long  Island,  5-room  bunga- 
x°w>  ^l0^0  capacity;  fully  equipped;  many 
NewaS'YOTkte  Andreassi,  R.  D.  1,  Bay  Shore, 

FOR  Rent:  Large  dairy  farm,  excellent  facili- 
c  ties.  Reasonable.  Stock  and  tools  needed 
Sunnybrook  Farm,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  retiring,  want'  to  buy  business  sell- 
Nevv  Yorker03'36  handlcrafts-  BOX  6323,  Rural 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 

prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N,  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SFINNGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N-  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WANTED .  Gentleman  boarder.  Write.  Eva 
Miller,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vermont. 

ACCOMMODATE  few  adults  on  lovely  farm 
$35  weekly  Hillside  Farm,  Route  1,  Middle- 
town,  New  York. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  warns  room,  board  for 
August  Quiet  country  home.  Reasonable. 
BOX  6315,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PLAIN  country  board  and  simple  living;  fresh 
vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Reasonable 
rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libley,  Turner  Center, 
Maine. _ 

MOTHER,  former  teacher,  wishes  to  board, 
lodge  and  care  for  child.  Oneida  County  lo¬ 
cation.  Usual  rates.  BOX  6306,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York, 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282, _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 
5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  J ersey . 

FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Marcellus  68.1011, _ 

WANTED:  Interesting  pet  animals  from  farm 

or  forest.  Old  McDonald’s  Farm,  Lake  Placid, 
New  York.  _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  fine  pipe  smoking, 

$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  link  coin-slot,  electric 
piano  with  xyliphone  and  rolls,  a’so  other 
electric  coin-slot  pianos  and  skating  rink 
organs.  R.  C.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Penna. 

STEAM  Jenny,  professional  model,  like  new, 
many  extras,  mounted  on  truck,  ready  for 
custom  work.  Leitz,  Spencer,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Over  60  acres  standing  hay.  Write 
or  see  J.  L.  Clark,  Poyntelle,  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  Sale:  Frick  28x47  in.  thrasher,  all  modern 
equipment.  Case  L-A,  4-5  plow  tractor.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Alwin  -Kehe,  Eden,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3264,  evenings  or  Sundays. 

WANTED:  After  School  Club  Letters  sent  bi¬ 
weekly  from  Philadelphia  in  1910’s,  multi- 
graphed  on  8(2x11  paper,  signed  “Uncle  Nat.’’ 
Mrs.  Frank  Chmiel,  2020  East  33rd  St.,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

FOR  Sale:  200  apple  barrels.  A.  L.  Blenis, 
Ravena,  New  York. 

CEDAR  Posts:  Wanted,  all  sizes.  Clark 
Brothers,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.  Telephone 
R.  E.  44746. 
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step  up  to  ZB  power  and 

GET  THESE  BIGGE 

-PLOW  PROFI 


POWER  FOR  3-BOTTOM  PLOWING! 

Three  MM  Hi-Klearance  bottoms  hitched  to  the  powerful  ZB  tractor— that’s  real 
plowing!  Hi-Klearance  means  you  have  a  lift  of  7  to  10  inches  for  easy  turns  and  safe 
transport.  Choice  of  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor  fuel  engines  lets  you  use  your 
lowest  cost  fuel. 


mi 


i ? 


JEW  WORLD  CHAMPIONS! 

W'  MM  Lfni-Huskors  placed  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  1954 

jkjfTV  International  Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest. 


MOUNTED  MACHINES  FOR  ROW  CROPS f 

Mount  this  JXB  cultivator  frame  on  your  ZB  tractor  and  you’re 
set  for  all  your  row  crop  jobs  from  planting  through  the  last 
cultivation.  Cultivator  tools,  planter  and  fertilizer  attachments 
mount  quickly  on  the  same  beams.  MM  Uni-Matic  power  gives 
you  smooth,  safe  hydraulic  control,  of  all  your  mounted  machines. 
See  the  built-in  safety  features. 


MAKE  THIS  HEAVY-DUTY, 

QUALITY-BUILT  3-PLOW  IVIIV1  ZB  YOUR  NEXT  POWER  BUY! 

To  step  up  your  farming  profits,  step  up  your  power  first!  With  the  bigger, 
huskier  3-plow  capacity  of  the  Minneapolis-Moline  ZB  tractor,  you’ll  cut 
days  off  your  field  time  .  . .  dollars  off  your  fuel  bills.  Shorter  job  times  let  you 
do  every  job  when  field  and  crop  conditions  are  just  right  .  .  .  helps  you  boost 
yields  and  profits  on  every  crop. 

PROFIT  BY  THE  NEWEST  IN  TRACTOR  ADVANTAGES! 

See  and  drive  the  ZB— you’ll  prove  it’s  the  most  advanced  3-p!ow  tractor  in 
the  field!  Start  with  the  centerline  steering,  the  trim  Visionlined  design,  the 
big-capacity  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  system,  the  new  high  platform.  Add  the 
money-saving  advantage  of  picking  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor  fuel  engines, 
the  many  easy  maintenance  features,  the  choice  of  3  front  end  types.  Point 
after  point,  you’ll  discover  the  ZB  is  built  to  pay  better  and  last  longer,  on 
your  toughest  3-plow  jobs! 

Get  the  money-making  ZB  facts!  Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  20-page  color 
folder.  Then  see  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm. 


MATCHED  MACHINES  FOR  EVERY  JOS! 

You  pick  and  husk  up  to  25  acres  a  day  when  you  hitch  the  ZB  to  this  MM  2-Row  Huskor. 
Six  gathering  chains,  53%-inch  snapping  rolls,  12  sectional  metal-and-rubber  h  us  kings  and 
a  hig.h--.peed  cleaning  fan  put  your  corn  in  the  wagon-box  fast  and  clean.  A  1-Row  Huskor 
is  also  available. 


SPEED  FOR  QUICK  CHORES! 

You’ll  appreciate  the  quick  starting  and  easy  handling  of  the  ZB 
tractor  on  jobs  like  manure  spreading.  The  ZB’s  12-volt  electrical 
system  makes  winter  starts  push-button  easy.  Here  the  ZB  zips 
along  with  the  MM  LS-300  Spreader — lowest  built  spreader  in  its 
big-capacity  class. 
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Minneapolis-Moline 


I)EPT.  91 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

I’d  like  to  have  all  the  lacls  on  the  ZB  tractor  and  haw  its  3-plow  power  can  pay 

for  me.  Please  send  me  Ihe  free  20-page  illustrated  color  fafder.  I  farm  . 

acres  and  am  especially  interested  in  the  engine  checked  O  row. 
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A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Show  Circuit 


JULY  16,  1955 


Now  You  Can  Buy  the  Famous 

Tinstone 

TRANSPORT  B-112 


Heavy  Duty  Truck  Tire 


Yes,  you  can  buy  a  Famous  Firestone 
Transport  B-X12  Heavy  Duty  Truck  Tire 
at  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  a 
passenger  car  tire. 

The  Firestone  Transport  B-112  is  the 
highest  quality,  low-priced  truck  tire  you 
can  buy  today.  It  gives  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  paved  highways  or  gravel 
roads.  The  deeper,  thicker  tread  of  the 
Transport  B-112  resists  cuts  and  snags  and 


it  insures  longer,  low-cost,  trouble-free 
mileage.  The  Safety-Tensioned  Gum- 
Dipped*  cord  body  is  the  strongest  tire 
body  built  today.  It  eliminates  tire  growth 
and  tread  cracking;  gives  greater  resistance 
to  impact  breaks  and  insures  more  money¬ 
saving  retreads. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  help 
you  cut  your  truck  tire  costs  with  the 
Firestone  Transport  B-112  Truck  Tire. 


*T.M.  deg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Always  Specify  Firestone  for  Low  Cost-Per-Mile 


.■Enjoy  the  Voice  of  firestone  on  Tfldio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Storing  Baled  Hay 

If,  when  putting  bales  of  hay  into 
the  barn,  you  have  about  three  feet 
of  old  hay  in  the  bottom  of  mow,  it 
takes  the  sweat  and  moisture  from 
the  bottom  layer  of  bales  and  these 
come  out  about  as  well  as  the  top 
layer.  This  has  worked  well  for  me, 
and  so  have  these  other  ideas  in  my 
bale-piling  procedure. 

The  first  layer  of  bales  ought  to 
go  in  as  always,  all  over  the  mow, 
the  bales  running  lengthwise  with 
the  barn  floor  so  as  to  come  out  easy. 
Start  the  second  layer,  though,  with 
three  bales  standing  on  end,  leaving 
the  front  all  clear,  and  tipping  the 
bales  toward  the  boards  a  little.  Put 
all  three  layers  in  as  you  go  around 
the  three  sides.  When  you  get  the 
standing  bales  in,  fill  in  the  center 
with  the  bales  lying  flat  as  usual. 
Fill  in  to  the  top  of  the  standing 
bales. 

Then  put  each  layer  on  the  same 
way  as  high  up  as  it  is  wanted.  The 
bales  lying  flat  make  a  platform  to 
stand  on  so  you  do  not  need  to  walk 
on  the  standing  bales  at  all,  always 
putting  them  on  from  the  flat  bales 
in  the  middle. 

It  pays  to  have  a  small  window  in 
each  end  of  the  barn  high  up  to 
take  out  the  warm  air  and  to  bring 
in  the  cool  air.  A  draft  goes  from 
one  window  to  the  other. 

When  hay  comes  in  a  little  wet  or 
a  little  heavy,  I  put  it  in  the  standing 
bales.  It  dries  out  much  better.  We 
have  used  this  way  in  our  own  barn 
and  it  comes  out  just  wonderful  and 
good.  Fred  W.  Crossin 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


DDT  or  Ryania  for  Com 
Borers 

This  year,  when  heavy  infestations 
of  the  European  corn  borer  are  an¬ 
ticipated,  both  DDT  and  ryania  (an 
insecticide  made  from  plants)  can  be 
valuable  weapons  for  farmers  and 
growers  whose  crops  are  seriously 
threatened.  Applied  as  a  spray,  1.5 
pounds  of  actual  DDT  per  acre  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  control  of  borers  in 
young  corn.  For  dent  corn,  one  treat¬ 
ment  will  do  the  job;  for  sweet  corn, 
a  succession  of  sprays  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Sprayers  should  be  equipped 
with  two  or  three  nozzles  per  row 
so  they  can  be  adjusted  to  direct 
spray  downward  into  the  whorl  of 
young  plants  and  onto  the  ear  area 
of  maturing  plants. 

Five  or  10  per  cent  DDT  dusts  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  40  to  20  pounds 
per  acre  respectively  are  also  effec¬ 
tive,  as  is  40  per  cent  ryania  dust 
at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  acre. 
Dusters  should  be  equipped  with  two 
nozles  per  row.  They  must  be  able 
to  go  five  inches  above  corn  at  the 
whorl  stage. 

Both  sweet  corn  and  field  corn 
should  be  treated  when  three-fourths 
of  the  plants  show  evidence  of  re¬ 
cent  borer-feeding  in  the  whorl  or 
when  there  are  still  50  or  more  borer 
egg  masses  per  100  plants  10  to  14 
days  after  the  first  borer  eggs  hatch. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE  WELCH  STORY— 


How  Cooperation  is  Working  for  Grape  Growers 


HE  idea  that  in  union  there  is 
strength  is  anything  but  new. 
Nor  has  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
remark  about  hanging  together 
or  hanging  separately  yet  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  Nowhere  is 
this  truth  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  experience  of  the  country’s  Con¬ 
cord  grape  growers  who  have  given  us  one  of 
the  best  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  team¬ 
work  when  right  methods  are  used. 

A  few  years  ago  these  farmers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  crisis.  The  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  grape  growing  on  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  choice  vineyard  lands  which  comprise 
the  famous  Chautauqua-Erie  grape  belt.  Close¬ 
ly  hugging  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  area  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  America’s  choicest  grape  pro¬ 
ducing  districts.  Its  climate  and  soil  were 
well  adapted  to  production  of  high-grade  Con¬ 
cord  grapes.  But,  something  had  to  be  done, 
quickly,  to  improve  the  lot  of  these  growers. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  growers’ 
plight  was  serious.  Prices  dropped  to  $12  and 
$14  per  ton,  far  below  costs  of  production. 
Vineyards  went  uncared  for  and  hundreds  of 
acres  were  abandoned  and  vines  torn  out.  But, 
in  this  hour  of  desperation,  a  new  factor  came 
into  the  belt — cooperative  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  First  Organizations 

For  60  years,  grape  growers  had  used  vari¬ 
ous  associations  to  market  their  fresh  grapes. 
The  first  association  was  organized  in  1886  — 
the  successful  Chautauqua  Grape  Growers’ 
Shipping  Association;  its  organization  marked 
a  new  epoch  in  the  industry.  In  1927  the  Co¬ 
operative  Grape  Growers,  Inc.,  was  organized 
with  a  plant  at  Westfield  in  the  heart  of  the 
belt.  Later  the  Westfield  Planters  Fruit  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co-operative  and  the  Keystone  Grape 
Co-operative  of  North  East,  Pa.,  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Both  marked  milestones  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Concord  grape  culture  and  marketings. 

But  each  season  found  the  growers  haggling 
with  the  dealers  and  processors  about  prices 
and  deliveries,  with  nobody  satisfied  as  the 
business  “went  to  the  dogs.”  Two  generations 
of  cooperative  effort  had,  however,  taught 
many  growers  that,  by  adopting  right  methods 
and  working  and  staying  together,  they  could 
eventually  solve  their  problems.  The  three 
growers’  cooperatives  had  raised  the  morale 
and  increased  the  income  of  all  growers.  For 
the  first  time  the  farmers  owned  the  facilities 
to  turn  their  grapes  into  a  finished  product 
and  they  demonstrated  their  ability  to  return 

he  panoramic  view  of  a  typical  vineyard  at 
the  top  of  this  page  was  taken  on  Roy  Roberts 
&  Sons’  vineyard  in  Silver  Creek.  Mr.  Roberts 
and  his  three  sons,  adopting  modern  methods 
and  having  the  benefit  of  ideal  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  harvest  an  average  of  better  than  six 
tons  of  grapes  per  acre  per  year.  Their  1954  crop 
aggregated  576,140  pounds  —  about  288  tons  — 
which  were  sold  through  the  National  Grape 
Co-operative  Association. 


at  least  a  living  price  to  their  members,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  depression. 

Mr.  Kaplan  Takes  an  Interest 

It  was  about  this  time — in  1933 — that  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  an  industrialist  and  philanthropist, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Born  to  parents  in  poor 
financial  circumstances,  Kaplan  continued  his 
sympathy  with  the  common  man.  He  purchased 
the  former  Chautauqua  and  Erie  processing 
plant  at  Brocton  and  organized  it  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Grape  Corporation.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  set  about  improving  the  antiquated 
building  into  a  modern  and  efficient  food  pro¬ 
cessing  plant. 

During  the  next  decade  Mr.  Kaplan  gained 
the  growers’  confidence  and  good  will.  In  1945 
he  purchased  controlling  interest  in  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  and  merged 
his  plant  into  the  larger  operation,  at  the 
same  time  offering  the  growers  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  through  the  National  Grape  Co¬ 
operative  Assn.  This  was  organized  the  same 
year  to  market  grapes  produced  by  a  thous¬ 
and  members  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  The  plan  was  so  beneficial  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  increased  100  per  cent  in  seven  years. 

National’s  Plan  to  Buy  Welch 

In  1952  the  growers  passed  the  second  mile¬ 
stone  in  their  road  toward  independence.  The 
first  was  the  beginning  of  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  by  the  three  original  groups  which  had 
given  new  hope  to  a  dying  industry.  The 
second  marked  the  signing  of  a  contract  be¬ 


tween  Welch  and  National  whereby  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  ultimately  take  over  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Welch  enterprise.  These  growers 
had  always  been  of  an  independent  turn  of 
mind.  Even  in  the  depths  of  their  depression 
they  did  not  think  of  receiving  pay  “for  not 
growing  grapes”,  or  any  other  governmental 
handout.  Their  return  to  independence  and 
prosperity  is  now  being  achieved  through  their 
own  willingness  and  ability  to  work  together, 
using  a  practical  plan. 

This  contract  provides  that  total  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  all  Welch  products,  less  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation,  be  paid  to  National  in 
payment  for  grapes  delivered  to  Welch  plants. 
Payment  is  effected  in  two  forms:  10  per  cent 
of  net  sales,  formerly  considered  as  profit  for 
Welch,  is  paid  by  notes  of  Welch  Plants  Corp. 
which  holds  title  to  all  plants  and  equipment, 
and  the  balance  of  net  proceeds  is  paid  to  the 
growers  in  cash.  The  notes,  payable  to 
National,  are  pledged  to  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Company,  as  trustee,  under  whose  supervision 
allocation  certificates  are  issued  to  members 
of  National  in  exact  ratio  to  their  deliveries  of 
grapes.  The  notes  and  certificates  are  non¬ 
interest  bearing,  maturing  in  20  years.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  assets 
are  paid  for  and  working  capital  accumulated, 
from  the  net  proceeds  of  future  crops  the 
certificates  will  be  rotated  and  paid  off  at  100 
per  cent  of  their  face  value,  in  order  of  issu¬ 
ance.  There  will  always  be  certificates  in  exis- 

( Continued  on  Page  444) 


Members  of  Board  of  Directors  of  National  Grape  Co-operative  Assn.,  Inc.,  representing  each  of 
the  principal  Concord  grape-growing  districts  of  the  United  States  served  by  this  agency,  front 
row,  left  to  right:  Arthur  G.  Hinz,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio;  Joseph  A.  Cardetti,  Rosati,  Mo.,  exec,  committee 
member;  W.  R.  Stebbins,  Sheridan,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-pres.;  Douglas  M.  Moorehead,  North  East,  Pa., 
president;  Lofton  K.  Brogdon,  Springdale,  Ark.,  second  vice-pres.;  Donald  Cresswell,  Pasco,  Wash., 
third  vice-pres.;  Louis  Cimasi,  Portland,  N.  Y.,  exec,  committee  member,  and  Merle  R.  Stemm, 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  exec,  committee  member;  second  row,  left  to  right :  Leslie  L.  Cole,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.;  Howard  P.  Zinke,  Fredonia .  N.  Y.;  Howard  M.  Rickenbrode,  Ripley,  N.  Y.;  John  Keeler,  Jr., 
Westfield,  N.  Y.;  Lloyd  R.  Prindle,  Girard,  Pa.;  Frank  S.  Lampson,  Kennewick,  Wash.;  Wilson  J. 
Dopps,  Outlook,  Wash.,  and  Paul  Dabolt,  • Irving ,  N.  Y.;  third  row,  left  to  right:  Howard  Anderson, 
Springdale,  Ark.;  Herbert  Sill,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.;  Leroy  Sanderson,  Branchport,  N.  Y.;  Harold  W. 
Buchholz,  North  East,  Pa.;  Wilbur  Lytle,  Lawton,  Mich.;  John  H.  Marble,  Grandview,  Wash.,  and 

Sterl  A.  Phillips,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


July  16,  1955 
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(Continued  from  Page  443)  - 

fence  representing  the  full  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  members  in  the  business. 
However,  from  each  succeeding  crop, 
after  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
has  been  paid,  the  retentions  will  be 
used  to  retire  the  oldest  outstanding 
certificates,  hence  the  business  will 
always  be  owned  by  those  people 
who  have  used  it  most  recently. 

The  contract  provides  that,  when 
the  notes  and  certificates  reach  a 
total  of  $15,000,000,  National  can 
exercise  its  option  to  acquire  the 
stock  of  Welch  plants  for  $100,000. 
Thus,  for  the  sum  of  $15,100,000 — the 
$15,000,000  accumulated  from  1952  to 
the  date  on  which  the  option  is  exer¬ 
cised,  plus  the  $100,000 — National 
will  come  into  ownership  and  control 
of  these  plants,  subject  to  the 
mortgage  which  will  cover  the 
net  cost  of  additions  and  ex¬ 
pansions  made  since  June,  1952, 
in  excess  of  depreciation  charges. 
Since  the  original  contract  was 
signed,  the  capacity  of  all  plants 
has  been  increased  and  two  new 
plants  purchased.  A  new  plant  is 
being  planned  in  Berrien  County 
Michigan.  Nine  plants,  modern  and 
completely  equipped,  now  serve  the 
principal  Concord  grape  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  every  major  area  from  the 


crop  Mr.  Sanderson  received  a  total 
of  $128.67  per  ton  and  his  neighbor 
$61.25;  from  the  1952  crop  the  com¬ 
parison  was  $150.33  and  $86;  and,  in 
1953,  $152.38  and  $100.  This  meant 
that  Mr.  Sanderson  received  four 
years’  income  from  three  years’  work 
in  comparison  with  his  non-member 
neighbor.  The  wonder  is  that  any 
grower  feels  that  he  can  afford  not 
to  march  along  with  the  National 
Grape  Co-operative. 

Besides  the  continuous  intelligent 
experimentation  to  improve  their 
business,  National  employs  some  15 
fieldmen,  trained  horticulturists  ex¬ 
perienced  in  grape  culture  practices, 
to  visit  members  and  assist  them  in 
growing  better  and  larger  crops  of 
high  quality  grapes.  This  is  resulting 
in  a  consistently  greater  interest  in 
improved  cultural  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  average  members,  with  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  yield. 

Proof  that  National  is  not  inclined 
to  lean  on  government  for  assistance 
is  that  for  several  years  they  have 
made  independent  grants  to  several 
States,  in  which  they  have  members, 
in  payment  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  check 
for  $10,0000  was  handed  to  Dr.  A. 
J.  Heinecke,  director  of  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  on  be- 


lives  up  to  its  name 


H 


lappily,  you  don’t  get  storm  warnings 
every  day,  or  even  every  month.  But  when  the 
weather  does  threaten,  what  a  comfort  to  know 
there’s  a  good,  tight  roof  protecting  your 
harvests,  your  stock,  your  equipment! 

And  Stormproof  is  just  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies.  Strong  as  the  steel  it’s  made  of.  Durable 
as  the  coating  of  zinc  it  wears.  Weather-tight 
as  the  scientific  design  it  embodies. 

During  severe  hurricane  gales,  Stormproof 
galvanized  steel  stays  as  tight  as  the  nails  that 
hold  it.  Double  drains  along  the  sides  carry  off 
rain  as  fast  as  it  falls.  Cross-ribs  at  the  bottom 
of  each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  siphoning. 
Pressure  angles  formed  into  each  sheet  force 
Stormproof  to  hug  the  roof  so  the  wind  can’t 
sneak  under  it  and  blow  it  loose. 

Yes,  Stormproof  roofing  is  truly  stormproof! 
It’s  easy  to  apply,  easy  to  handle,  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  in  cost.  It’ll  last  you  for  years  and 
years.  Make  it  a  point  to  ask  your  dealer  about 
Stormproof  next  time  you  see  him. 

SrOK/HPKOOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Typical  of  the  vineyards  owned  and  operated  by  the  5,000  members  of 
National  Grape  Co-operative  Assn,  is  the  40 -acre  farm  of  Hall  R.  Clothier, 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  first  president  of  National,  and  his  son,  Hamilton,  who 
produce  six  tons  of  high  grade  Concord  grapes  per  acre. 


DRAINS  •  Double  drains  carry 

off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof. 


Finger  Lakes  in  New  York  to 
Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  and 
from  Michigan  to  Arkansas. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  has  a  farm 
group,  starting  from  scratch,  been 
in  a  position  to  acquire  such  a  vast 
business  in  so  short  a  time.  From 
the  three  crop  pools  which  have  been 
settled  to  date,  National  has  accumu¬ 
lated  $8,787,356.98,  or  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  required  to  pay  for 
Welch  plants.  The  accumulation 
from  the  1953  crop  was  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,  and  results  from  the  1954  crop 
should  be  as  satisfactory,  while  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  1955  harvest 
will  permit  growers  to  make  the  final 
payment  on  the  $15,000,000,  thus 
coming  into  ownership. 

The  allocation  certificates  issued  to 
growers  represent  each  man’s  share 
of  the  accumulation,  a  plus  to  the 
grower  above  the  cash  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  crop,  which  has 
gradually  increased  each  year.  Pay¬ 
ments  per  ton  in  1951  were  $128.67, 
in  1952  $150.33,  and  in  1953  $152.38; 
of  which  $90,  $95  and  $100,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  in  cash.  The  certificates 
are  readily  salable  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  the  day  of  issuance.  Thus, 
this  represents  a  cash  value  plus  of 
from  $19  to  $28  per  ton  above  the 
initial  cash  price.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  non-members  look  with  longing 
eyes  toward  the  opportunities  of  the 
National-Welch  contracts. 

How  Growers  Have  Profited  to  Date 

The  recent  experience  of  LeRoy 
Sanderson,  director  of  National  from 
the  Finger  Lakes  district,  is  typical 
of  the  advantages  of  membership  in 
this  cooperative.  He  was  having  a 
friendly  visit  with  a  neighbor  who 
delivered  his  crop  to  another  pro¬ 
cessor.  Comparing  returns  for  three 
years,  they  learned  that  on  the  1951 


half  of  National  and  10  other  co¬ 
operatives  and  commercial  proces¬ 
sors.  This  fund  is  raised  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  25  cents  per 
ton  for  each  ton  of  grapes  from 
New  York  handled  by  the  various 
agencies.  The  first  year’s  experiment 
will  cover  grape  soil  pests,  color  and 
adverse  effects  of  over-cropping. 
Benefits  to  all  members  result  from 
this  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  vineyards. 

Among  National  members  who 
have  shown  consistent  improvement 
is  Louis  Cimasi  of  Portland.  In  1948 
he  operated  14  acres  of  vineyard, 
with  an  average  production  of  2.5 
tons  per  acre.  By  adopting  improved 
methods  of  culture,  in  1954  his  16 
acres  averaged  9.5  tons  per  acre. 
The  1946  two-ton-per-acre  average  of 
Lee  Downer,  Silver  Creek,  who  oper¬ 
ates  23  acres,  was  increased  to  six 
tons  per  acre  in  1954.  Howard  Aid- 
rich  of  Fredonia,  adopting  improved 
practices,  boosted  his  yield  from 
2.25  tons  per  acre  in  1946  to  7.5  tons 
in  1954. 

In  the  Silver  Creek  district,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  belt,  we  find 
several  heavy  producers  of  high- 
grade  Concord  grapes.  Through  the 
years,  Frank  Aldrich  has  held  an 
even  record  on  his  40-acre  vineyard 
of  five  tons  or  better  per  acre  each 
year.  On  a  40-acre  vineyard,  Hall 
R.  Clothier  &  Son  averaged  six  tons 
per  acre  in  1954,  all  demonstrating 
the  Biblical  truth  that  it  pays  to 
husband  the  vine.  Mr.  Clothier  was 
a  pioneer  of  National,  serving  as  its 
first  president. 

National  Grape  Co-operative  guar¬ 
antees  to  its  members  equality  of 
ownership  and  profit.  When  the 
option  to  purchase  the  business  is 
carried  out,  each  of  the  5,000  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  an  investment  equal 
to  his  share  of  the  total  investment 
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Prove  what  diesel  savings,  traction  earnings 


and  other 


BIG  INTERNATIONAL  CRAWLER 

ADVANTAGES  can  mean  to  you! 


"Bridge”  soft  spots,  defy  slippery  cover!  An  International  crawler  has 
the  proper  power-weight  balance  and  forward  hitch  point  to  tread  lightly 
and  insure  full  grouser-grip  to  beat  costly,  time-wasting  slippage.  This 
TD-9  is  pulling  the  McCormick®  heavy-duty,  high-clearance  plow  with 
five  16-inch  bottoms  in  fourth  gear — plowing  28  acres  per  10-hour  day  on 
only  26  gallons  of  low-cost  diesel  fuel.  International  diesel  efficiency, 
aided  by  full-power  traction,  often  excels  in  fuel  economy  over  other  diesel 
crawlers  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent! 


Watch  the  TD-9  diesel  deliver  its  5-6  plow  pull,  speeding  rain-com¬ 
pacted  vegetable  ground  into  shape  for  re-cropping.  The  combination  carrier's 
tool  bars  are  spring-shank-cuLtivating  10  inches  deep.  The  power-saving  tracks 
give  plank-like  flotation  to  reduce  rolling  resistance  and  eliminate  harmful  soil¬ 
packing!  You  get  new  manpower  efficiency — farming  quality  climbs —  costs  tumble! 


See  how  you  can  pile  up  dozens  of  high-income  hours  during  lulls — with  the 
investment-cutting  combination  carrier  and  farm  blade.  Build  ponds,  unkink 
creeks,  clear  land,  fill  gullies.  Special  delivery  lubrication  through  drilled  passages, 
positive  one-system  diesel  cooling,  exclusive  IH  ball-joint  mounted  track  frames — 
features  like  these  back  your  success  on  full-blade,  upgrade  pushing! 


Test  big-load,  non-packing,  special  duty,  and  emergency 

International  crawler  traction — all  4  kinds!  Compare,  any¬ 
where,  big  International  diesel  crawler  and  McCormick 
matched  equipment  advantages.  Prove  to  yourself  how 
soon  the  International  crawler  you  need  helps  pay  for 
itself  in  use,  on  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying — 
and  boosts  your  income  the  year  ’round.  See  your  nearby 
IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors ...  Motor  Trucks ...  Crawler  Tractor*  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— 
General  office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, , 


Send  for 
free 
catalog 


International  Harvester  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-7 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  material  checked: 

I  I  International  TD-6  and  TD-9  crawler  catalog. 

[~1  McCormick  combination  too!  bar  'dozer  carrier  catalog?) 
|~~1  McCormick  No.  16  heavy-duty  moldboard  plow. 


Name- 


J~1  Student 


Address- 

P.  o._ 

I  farm _ 


State 


.acres.  Principal  crops- 


My  IH  dealer  is- 


FOR  YOUR  HEALTH'S  SAKE— DRINK  3  GLASSES  OF  MILK  EACH  DAY! 


July  16,  1955 
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Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


for 
better  kill 
cleaner  fruit 
better  yields 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  With  Aramite®,  the  best  and  best-known  mite 
killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite,  Two- 
Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite  is  easily 
applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 


Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


Naugatuck  Chemi 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Companuj 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


PAPEC 


Because  of  the  patented  shelf 
on  the  Row-Crop  attachment, 
cutting  capacity  of  the  Papec 
Forage  Harvester  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  single  file  of  stalks. 
As  the  row  is  elevated  into  position,  the  shelf  per¬ 
mits  the  stalks  to  spread  with  a  unique  rotary  motion 
across  the  entire  throat,  utilizing  the  full  length  of 
the  knives  and  giving  maximum  capacity. 

Only  Papec  offers  this  extra  cutting  capacity,  also 
new  “Quick-Couple”  for  attachments,  the  famous 
Finger  Feed  Roll,  Heavier  Cutting  Wheel,  Better 
Knives,  Bigger  Tires.  Yet  with  all  these  features, 
Papec  Forage  Harvesters  cost  less  fully  equipped 
than  any  other  comparable  make  !  Full  information 
from  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of 
this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


as  determined  by  the  ratio  of  his 
deliveries  to  those  of  all  the  other 
members.  Membership  is  limited  to 
growers  operating  a  minimum  of  five 
aeries  of  high  quality  Concord  grapes. 
All  applications  are  scrutinized  by 
the  directors  and  a  screening  com¬ 
mittee.  Any  member  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  rules  established  by 
the  marketing  agreement  and  by¬ 
laws  is  released.  During  March  of 
each  year,  any  member  may  with¬ 
draw.  Last  year  only  26  members 
exercised  this  right,  the  majority 
because  they  had  either  abandoned 
or  pulled  their  vineyards,  or  had 
sold  their  farms. 

Personal  contact  with  members  in 
the  17  districts  is  maintained  through* 
local  directors,  delegates,  committee¬ 
men  and  field  representatives.  Each 
district  elects  one  or  more  directors, 
according  to  tonnage.  The  nation¬ 
wide  board  meets  three  times  a  year, 
but  the  seven-man  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meets  much  more  frequently  to 
transact  necessary  business.  Thus, 
through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  the  membership  has  control, 
with  no  member  having  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another,  since  each  mem¬ 
ber  has  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the 
tonnage  delivered. 

Grape  Juice  Makes  Its  Appearance 

Without  the  discovery  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  processsing  of  grape  juice, 
the  Concord  industry  would  never 
have  reached  its  present  preemin¬ 
ence.  Its  other  market  was  limited. 
Grape  juice  is  what  the  name  im¬ 
plies — the  juice  of  the  grape,  un¬ 
diluted  and  unfermented.  A  high- 
grade  juice  contains  no  preserva¬ 
tives,  the  necessity  for  which  is  re¬ 
moved  by  pasteurization.  The  pro¬ 
duct  is  an  ancient  one;  the  Greeks 
and  Assyrians  used  grape  juice  as 
new  wine.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1869  when  Dr.  T.  B.  Welch  developed 
the  process  of  pasteurizing  fruit 
juices  that  unfermented  juice  could 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period. 
This  pioneer  scientist  ushered  in  our 
present  era  of  preserved,  frozen  and 
concentrated  fruit  juices  and  thus 
revolutionized  American  fruit  grow¬ 
ing. 

As  a  protest  against  the  use  of 
wine  in  church  communion  services, 
Dr.  Welch,  a  dentist,  gathered  grapes 
in  his  Vineland,  N.  J.,  backyard, 
cooked  them  a  few  minutes  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  squeezed  the  juice 
through  cotton,  filtered  and  poured 
it  into  glass  bottles,  which  were 
corked,  waxed  and  lowered  into 
boiling  water,  to  kill  organisms  and 
prevent  fermentation.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success  and  thus  was 
born  a  great  new  industi’y.  There 
was  a  prejudice  among  church 
members  against  the  use  of  fer¬ 
mented  fruit  juice  for  communion 
purposes  and  there  was  a  natural 
demand  for  Dr.  Welch’s  new  unfer¬ 
mented  product.  The  first  commer¬ 
cial  production  was  soon  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  rich  flavor  of  the  fruit  be¬ 


came  well  enough  known  to  create 
a  market  for  grape  juice.  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  co-founder  of  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  learming  that 
the  Welch  family  desired  to  locate 
where  grapes  were  abundant,  inter¬ 
ested  them  in  establishing  a  process¬ 
ing  plant  in  Westfield.  This  was  done 
in  1897  after  they  had  operated  in 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  for  about  two 
years.  Here,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Welch 
son  of  the  founder,  and  his  family 
operated  the  first  and  largest  fruit 
juice  processing  plant  in  the 
country. 

The  Progress  of  Welch 

Since  1945,  the  production  and 
sales  of  Welch  products  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially — from  $9,300- 
000  in  1945  to  $17,000,000  in  1946 
and  to  $34,000,000  from  the  1953 
crop.  It  is  expected  that  total  sales 
from  the  1954  crop  will  approximate 
$40,000,000.  When  National  growers 
take  over  the  Welch  plants,  they  will 
have  a  going  business,  employing 
some  1,400  experienced  annual  work¬ 
ers  who  staff  the  many  divisions  of 
the  highly  specialized  enterprise, 
supplying  more  than  400,000  retail 
outlets  across  the  map.  To  encourage 
loyalty  among  employees,  Welch  has 
instituted  a  proceeds-sharing  plan 
whereby  the  annual  workers  share 
in  the  net  proceeds  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  combined  productivity.  In  1954 
this  plan  paid  to  each  eligible  em¬ 
ployee  12.5  per  cent  of  his  regular 
annual  wage. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

Douglas  M.  Moorehead  of  North 
East,  Pa.,  president  of  National, 
whose  energetic  leadership  led  to 
success,  advises  that  the  members 
are  ready  to  take  over  the  plants 
and  assume  the  added  responsibili¬ 
ties.  “With  the  work  we  are  doing 
among  members,  and  with  our  plan 
to  continue  the  present  successful 
management  of  Welch  plants  effi¬ 
ciently,  we  National  co-operators  see 
a  bright  future  for  Concord  grape 
growers”,  he  declares.  Little  won¬ 
der,  with  Welch  sales  having  in¬ 
creased  by  400  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Ralph  V.  Hubbard,  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  a 
pioneer  member  and  for  a  decade 
secretary  of  National,  reports:  “I  was 
one  of  the  originals  who  formed  the 
cooperative.  Several  years  ago  we 
growers  were  trying  to  buy  the 
Welch  Company.  As  my  share,  I 
agreed  to  pay  $4,000  in  cash.  In  con¬ 
trast,  under  the  present  contract  be¬ 
tween  National  and’Welch  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  $4,000  in  just  two  years’  cer¬ 
tificates.  This  is  over  and  above  the 
high  market  cash  price  I  received 
for  my  grapes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  am  enthusiastic?” 

Thus  it  is  that  the  grape  named 
after  historic  Concord,  where  inde¬ 
pendence  was  born  with  that  “shot 
heard  around  the  world”,  has 
brought  independence  and  prosperity 
to  5,000  members  of  the  National 
Grape  Co-operative,  Inc.,  and 'prom¬ 
ises  an  even  brighter  future. 


This  year’s  production  of  about  100,000  tons  of  high  grade  Concord  grapes, 
delivered  by  members  of  National,  will  be  packed  under  the  world-famous 
Welch  Grape  Juice  label.  All  the  packages  are  attractive,  find  quick  and 
profitable  distribution  through  more  than  400,000  retail  outlets  promoted 
by  modern  advertising  and  selling  campaigns. 
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The  Garden  in  July 

The  early  planted  vegetables  are 
usually  finished  by  the  end  of  July. 
Where  the  growing  season  is  long- 
enough,  their  space  can  be  used  fol¬ 
iate  plantings  of  beans,  summer 
squash,  cucumbers  and  sweet  corn, 
plants  of  celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
Brussel’s  sprouts  and  broccoli  can  be 
set  for  fall  production. 

If  the  soil  is  weedy,  it  should  be 
turned  over;  large  amounts  of 
turned-under  plant  residues  and 
weeds  make  unfavorable  conditions 
for  plant  growth,  however.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  remove  the  material  and  use 
it  as  a  mulch  or  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
post  pile.  Before  turning  the  soil, 
add  additional  fertilizer. 

Transplanting  in  warm  weather  re¬ 
quires  care.  Avoid  bright  windy  days, 
if  possible.  Plants  with  bare  roots 
should  be  soaked  with  water  to  wash 
off  any  soil  and  to  break  as  few  roots 
as  possible.  Apply  water  to  the  place 
where  the  plant  is  set  either  before 
or  after  setting.  Starter  solutions  are 
beneficial  in  cool  weather;  but  they 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
hot,  dry  weather.  It  is  usually  better 
to  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  or  after  planting,  but  to  water 
the  plants  when  they  are  set. 

As  soon  as  strawberries  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  crop,  healthy  old  beds 
that  are  going  to  be  carried  over  an¬ 
other  year  should  be  weeded.  New 
mosaic-free  varieties  should  be  good 
for  several  years  with  favorable 
growing  conditions.  Rows  are  best 
narrowed  to  from  six  to  12  inches 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  about  six 
inches  apart.  A  sharp  hoe  is  the  best 
tool  for  small  areas.  The  old  plants, 
weeds  and  remains  of  mulch  can  be 
left  on  top  of  the  ground;  this  is 
usually  better  than  to  turn  them 
under.  Apply  liberal  amounts  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer,  chicken  manure,  or 
both,  and  water  if  needed.  Fall¬ 
bearing  strawberries  are  forming 
fruit  buds  now  and  must  have  water 
to  produce  berries.  Insects  do  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  old  strawberry  plantings. 
Weevils,  root  aphis  and  spittle  bugs 
do  considerable  damage  and  should 
be  controlled  by  applications  of  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  rotenone,  pyre- 
thrum  and  nicotine  alone  or  in  mix¬ 
ture.  Small  amounts  of  malathion 
and  methoxychlor  can  be  added  for 
effective  results. 

Early  potatoes  and  onions  grown 
from  sets  usually  complete  their 
growth  in  July  or  early  August.  They 
can  be  dug  and  stored  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  left  in  the  ground  to  be 
used  as  needed,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  sprout.  Late  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes  will  need  protection  from  the 
blight  which  is  destructive  when 
days  are  warm  and  nights  cool. 
Celery,  melons  and  cucumbers  may 
also  need  protection  from  disease 
infection.  Captan  and  Dithane  are 
the  most  effective  materials.  Several 
applications  may  be  needed. 

Excessive  cracking  of  tomato  fruits 
and  celery  stalks  may  be  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  minor  elements  such  as 
boron,  magnesium  and  manganese. 
Where  organic  fertilizers  are  used, 
these  deficiencies  seldom  appear. 
They  can  be  corrected  by  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  each  of 
borax,  Epsom  salts  and  manganese 
sulphate  in  three  gallons  of  water. 

D.  F.  Jones 


TWO  ROW — for  Ford  Tricycle  Tractors.  Just 
drive  in  to  attach.  No  heavy  lifting.  Most  picker 
weight  is  on  the  back  wheels  for  better  traction, 
easier  steering.  Handy  step-on  plates  on  the 
side— just  two  easy  steps  to  reach  the  tractor  seat. 


Side  screens  on  tractor  engine 
are  optional  equipment. 


FORD 


Farmers  themselves  wrote  the  specifications  for  the  new  Ford  Mounted 
Corn  Pickers. 

Some  said,  “Give  us  mounted  pickers  that  are  easier  to  attach.” 
Others  asked  for  pickers  that  would  do  good  work  in  sappy  or  dry 
corn  . . .  clear  themselves  of  stalks  better  .  . .  shell  less  corn  . . .  remove 
husks  cleaner  .  .  .  pick  faster  in  heavy  yields  .  .  .  operate  easier. 

All  these  advantages  and  many  more  have  been  built  into  the  new 
advanced  Ford  Mounted  Pickers.  The  result  is  a  new,  higher  level  of 
picker  performance  never  before  available  in  any  picker. 

So  stop  in  and  look  over  all  the  features  that  put  the  new  Ford 
Mounted  Corn  Pickers  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more.  Tractor 
and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


ONE  ROW  — fits  all  Ford  Tractors.  Easy 
for  one  man  to  attach — takes  less  than  an 
hour  —  no  heavy  lifting.  Fully  mounted, 
hydraulically  controlled.  Highly  maneu¬ 
verable.  Also  available  .  .  .  One  Row 
Mounted  Corn  Harvester,  One 
Row  Pull  Type  Corn  Picker,  One 
Row  Pull  Type  Corn  Harvester. 


Ford's  Amazing  New 

CORN  SAVER  SNAPPING  ROLLS 


Cut  Shelled  Corn  Losses  in  Half 


Unlike  other  pickers!  Ears  drop  off  to 
the  side  rather  than  riding  on  the  rolls 
where  wasteful  shelling  occurs.  Sure- 
grip  rolls  also  reduce  shelling  and 
clogging.  Tests  show  shelled  corn 
losses  are  cut  in  half! 


4« 


ear  CORN 

and  Grain 


Low  Price 

169» 

f.o.b. 

Intercourse,  Pa. 


mail 


Heavy  duty  14  gauge 
galvanized  and  steel 
construction.  Tubular  in¬ 
terior  bracing.  Free 
flowing  gravity  dis¬ 
charge.  120  bushel  of 
wheat  capacity. 

Mail  coupon 


£/U-  - 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

D  Send  me  Smoker  literature  checked 
B0X  at  left. 

FARM 


ELEVATORS1-1  Name 


Farms  Shall 

By  H.  C.  ANGSTER  and 
C.  F.  CRAIGIE,  Jr. 


Plenty  of  running  water  for  the  milk 
cooler  and  for  daily  cleaning  of  milk 
utensils  and  equipment  is  essential 
for  an  efficient  dairy  farm  operation. 


the  economy 
of  modern  electric  water 
systems  —  they  increase 
farm  profits  at  a  daily 
power  cost  reckoned  in 
pennies  —  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  family 
can  expect  to  farm  successfully 
without  one. 

Figures  makes  the  point  apparent. 
Assuming  a  need  of  50  gallons  of 
water  per  day  per  person  in  the 
average  four-member  farm  family, 
the  daily  total  requirement  is  200 
gallons.  This  adds  up  to  73,000 
gallons  used  in  a  year.  A  survey  of 
nearly  500,000  farms  discloses  that 
the  well  is  located  a  distance  of  253 
feet  from  the  average  farm  home.  If 
73,000  gallons  of  water  per  year  just 
for  house  use  are  to  be  pumped  by 
hand  and  carried  in  buckets,  some¬ 
one  has  to  put  in  63  eight-hour  days 
of  hauling  water  and  walking  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,750  miles  with  it. 

For  a  few  cents  a  day  in  electric 
costs,  on  the  other  hand,  an  electric 
water  system  will  pump  1,000  gallons 
of  water — four  tons,  no  less — wher¬ 
ever  it  is  needed  around  the  farm 
and  in  the  farm  home.  This  takes 
care  of  water  needs  in  the  farm 
home  alone  for  four  days.  For  one 
cent,  a  one-third  horsepower  water 
system  will  pump  as  much  water  as 
the  average  man  can  haul  by  hand 
in  four  hours. 


Water  in  the  House 


It  takes  plenty  of  water  under 
pressure  to  supply  bathroom  and 
kitchen  fixtures  and  such  appliances 
for  easy,  pleasant  living  as  the  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater,  water  softener, 
clothes  washer,  dish  washer,  and 
waste  food  disposer.  Modern  plumb¬ 
ing  and  an  electric  water  system  put 


MOW 
CONVEYOR  LJ  P. 
BALE  n 
LOADER  LJ 


Stale. 


Sioift  4"  Grain  Auger 


LOW 

PRICED! 


Weighs 
only 
33  lbs. 


$25.95 

complete 


Run  with  !4  h.p.  electric  motor, 
Zz"  drill  or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long 
- — (5'  extensions  available). 

NEW  MODEL  *A-2 

STONE  Belt  Conveyor 

for  Farms 
Handles  BAGS, 

Produce,  Litter 

Cleated  Belt 

17'  long 


STONE 


Dept.  R. 


Low 

Removable  'O  Priced 
Carriage 

Write  for  Literature  Prices 
IWelding  8C  Machine  Worksj 


Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Hogs  require  500  lbs.  of  water  for 
every  100  lbs.  of  pork  produced.  They 
should  have  all  the  water  they  want 
to  drink  in  feeding  lots  and  pens. 


An  egg  is  two-thirds  water,  so  laying 
hens  also  need  plenty  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  peak  production.  The  economical 
way  is  with  a  water  system, 

barn  during  Winter  but  then  forgets 
that  adequate  sources  at  pasture  are 
just  as  important.  Cows  need  much 


Have  Water 


the  home  in  the  country  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  home  in  the  city.  But 
these  are  out  of  the  question  for 
the  family  still  relying  on  the  hand 
pump  attached  to  the  well  in  the 
yard  for  its  water.  The  needs  of  an 
auLomatic  water  heater  or  clothes 
washer  simply  cannot  be  met  with 
a  pailful  of  water  at  a  time. 

Water  for  the  Barn  and  Pasture 

A  convincing  example  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  running  water  to  in¬ 
creased  farm  profits  can  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  cows  and  milk  production. 
Cows  not  getting  the  water  they  need 
cannot  ever  be  heavy  and  profitable 
milkers.  When  it  is  hot  and  dry,  cows 
need  a  lot  more  water  than  usual. 
How  much  water  does  a  producing 
cow  require?  The  answer  depends 
upon  how  much  milk  she  is  making. 
Heavy  producers  need  more  than 
light  producers;  both  need  more 
water  than  dry  cows  and  young  stock. 
There  is  a  considerable  range  in 
water  requirements  of  producing 
cows.  For  instance,  a  cow  producing 
27  pounds  of  milk  per  day  may  drink 
77  pounds  of  water,  neaiTy  nine 
gallons,  whereas  a  cow  producing 
110  pounds  daily  needs  up  to  43 
gallons.  On  the  average,  a  cow  will 
consume  about  three  pounds  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  milk  she 
produces. 

The  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  when  cows  get  the  water 
they  need  when  they  want  it  from  an 
electric  water  system,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  may  jump  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  and  butterfat  production  from 
six  to  10  per  cent  as  contrasted  with 
what  it  would  be  if  water  were 
hauled  by  hand  and  supplied  only 
intermittently. 

It  is  something  of  a  paradox  that 
a  farmer  frequently  invests  in  piping 
and  water  outlets  so  livestock  can 
have  plenty  of  water  to  drink  in  the 


more  drinking  water  in  hot  and  dry 
summer  weather  than  they  do  in 
Winter.  A  thirsty  cow  should  never 
have  to  wonder  where  or  when  her 
next  arink  of  cool  clear  water  will 
be.  Neither  should  any  other  farm 
animal.  Or  poultry  either. 

Water  for  Poultry 

Laying  hens  must  have  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  keep  up  the  kind  of 
production  that  spells  profits.  An  egg 
is  about  three-fourths  water.  This 
alone  makes  a  constant  source  of 
water  supply  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  successful  poultry 
production. 

Just  as  livestock  gains  more  on 
what  it  eats,  hens  lay  more  on  a 
given  amount  of  feed  if  they  have 
plenty  of  water  to  drink.  Water  has 
the  unique  faculty  of  enabling  farm 
animals  and  poultry  flocks  to  derive 
greatest  nutritional  benefits  from 
what  they  eat..  Only  well-watered 
birds  can  be  well  fed.  For  every 
pound  of  feed  consumed,  a  laying 
hen  must  drink  two  pints  of  water. 

An  electric  water  system  provides 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  assuring  that  lay¬ 
ing  hens  have  all  the  water  they 
need  to  drink  when  they  are  in 
heavy  production.  It  is  wise  to  figure 
the  needs  of  100  hens  at  about  six 
gallons  of  water  a  day. 

Water  also  should  be  supplied  on 
the  range  where  the  sun,  heat  and 
wind  make  growing  pullets  want  and 
need  plenty  of  water. 

In  planning  an  electric  water 
system  for  the  farm  and  home,  it  is 
a  good  idea  at  the  start  to  consult 
a  water  system  dealer  for  expert 
advice  and  guidance.  Based  on  his 
wide  experience  in  making  every 
sort  of  farm  installation,  he  can  be 
depended  upon  to  lay  out  a  system 
that  will  assure  maximum  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  more  profitable  farming 
and  better,  healthier  living. 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  needs  no  building, 
bin,  ductwork.  Running  off  your  tractor  P.  T.  O., 
it  operates  out  in  the  field.  Drys  and  cools  1  00 
bu.  shelled  corn,  1 35  bu.  small  grain,  1  -ton 
hay  per  hour  guaranteed.  Write  for  Bulletin. 

Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co.  3305 


UNADILLA 

Send  Factory 

F°r  ^  I  I  A  1 Creosote 
Catalog  ^  Treated 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  G725,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CVTRA  MONEY  ,n  sparetime,  sharpening  farm 
CA  I  IlH  ItlUIlL  I  discs.  $20  to  $25  daily  profits. 
No  dismantling — no  moving.  Simple  portable  machine 
sharpens  whole  disc  right  on  farm.  Free  plan  explains 
this  needed  service.  B.  H.  FOLEY.  COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS,  MINNESOTA 


Running  water  under  pressure,  pumped  to  every  point 
where  it  is  needed  around  the  farm  home  by  an  electric 
water  system,  makes  the  work  in  the  modern  farm 
kitchen  a  pleasure,  not  a  chore. 
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Photos  by  National  Assn,  of  Domestic  &  Farm  Pump  Mfgrs. 


Beef  cattle  need  plenty  of  water  when  and  as  they  want 
it  to  make  maximum  gains  on  the  feed  they  consume. 
Assimilation  of  the  necessary  food  elements  is  closely 
related  to  water  intake. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Let's  Dry  That  Hay! 

Drying  hay  in  the  barn  saves  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  feed  value 
of  the  crop  as  it  is  in  the  field.  It 
also  stops  weather  losses.  Cutting 
hay  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity 
determines  its  feeding  value  and 
quality;  nutrients  are  lost  by  cutting 
late.  Larger  tonnages  can  sometimes 
be  taken  from  a  field  by  cutting  the 
crop  in  ripe  stage,  but  the  feed  value, 
palatability  and  digestibility  are  so 
reduced  as  to  offset  the  worth  of 
extra  total  yield.  Early-cut  hay  may 
be  difficult  to  dry  in  the  fields, 
though,  so  the  farmer  may  want  to 
finish  drying  of  it  as  hay  by  forcing 
air  through  it  in  the  barn.  All  that  is 
needed  is  installation  of  a  large 
forced-air  fan  and  some  small  re¬ 
modelling  and  construction  in  the 
barn. 

It  is  good  practice  to  cut  hay  in 
the  afternoon.  It  then  has  most  carbo- 


Iiere  is  a  typical  electric  fan  that 
forces  air  through  moist  stored  grass 
to  dry  it  as  hay  in  the  barn. 


hydrates  and  sugars;  these  move  up 
from  the  roots  in  the  day.  Rake  the 
hay  into  windrows  after  it  is  wilted 
to  about  60  per  cent  moisture.  If  cut 
in  the  afternoon,  hay  is  usually  ready 
to  rake  after  the  dew  is  off  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  Allow  the  hay  to 
cure  in  the  windrows  until  it  reaches 
40  per  cent  moisture.  Under  normal 
field  conditions,  this  stage  should  be 
reached  three  to  four  hours  after 
raking.  Hay  may  then  be  chopped 
and  put  on  the  drier,  less  than  24 
hours  after  cutting.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  it  is  often  possible  to  cut 
in  the  morning,  then  wind-row,  chop 
and  put  on  the  drier  in  later  after¬ 
noon. 

The  most  important  factor  in  dry¬ 
ing  hay  is  large  air  volume.  When 
heat  is  used  to  dry  feeds,  operating 
and  equipment  costs  may  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled.  Heated  air  also  ab¬ 
sorbs  large  quantities  of  water  in 
passing  through  the  inside  layers  of 
the  hay.  On  reaching  the  outside 
layer,  this  is  cooled  down  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature  and,  condensing, 
is  deposited  on  outside  layers,  result¬ 
ing  in  mold  and  spoilage. 

Driers  using  large  volumes  of  free 
air  operate  successfully  on  chopped, 
baled,  or  loose  hay.  For  chopped  hay, 
the  best  length  of  cut  is  five  inches. 
This  length  gives  the  most  efficient 
drying.  Baled  hay  should  be  loosely 
baled — in  50-  to  60-pound  bales.  This 
is  the  ideal  size  and  weight.  Place 
the  bales  in  the  mow  as  a  mason 
builds  a  brick  wall — with  the  joints 
staggered. 

Under  average  conditions  and  fol¬ 
lowing  recommended  practices  of 
storing,  a  week  to  10  days  is  usually 
sufficient  to  dry  hay.  Under  very 
humid  weather  conditions,  drying 
time  may  exceed  two  weeks.  The  first 
indication  that  drying  is  finished  is 
the  feel  of  dryness  on  the  outside  of 
the  hay.  To  be  sure  it  is  dry  all  the 
way  through,  do  this:  stop  the  fan 
for  not  more  than  five  hours,  restart, 
and  check  entire  mow  by  feeling  for 
warm  air.  Repeat  until  fan  can  be 
shut  off  for  three  days  without  conse¬ 
quent  detection  of  warm  air.  Since 
heat  means  moisture,  no  warmth  is 
proof  that  hay  is  dry  enough  for  safe 
storage.  Don  B.  Owens,  Jr. 

July  16,  1955 


Capacity  nearly  doubled  in  the 


NEW  OLIVER  GRAIN  DRILLS 


That’s  right!  These  new  Olivers  give  you  almost 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  old . . .  take  only  about  half 
as  many  refillings.  Just  look  what  that  giant  hopper 
holds — 

•  On  the  Combination  Fertilizer  Drill:  a  bushel  of 
grain  plus  80  lb.  of  fertilizer  for  each  foot  of  hopper 
length. 

•  On  the  Plain  Drill :  nearly  two  bushels  of  grain  per 
lineal  foot. 

With  any  drill,  such  a  boost  would  be  news.  But  this 
is  the  Oliver  Superior,  long  recognized  as  the  finest 
of  them  all. 

Nor  is  higher  capacity  the  only  good  news.  Look 
at  the  easy-loading  hopper,  only  3  feet  off  the 
ground.  You  have  this  same  low  height  whether  you 
choose  the  15"  auto  wheels  or  the  20"  truck  size. 

Another  new  feature:  the  band  grass  seeding 
attachment.  Sows  your  grass  in  bands — for  better 
stands,  better  returns  on  high-priced  seed. 


Any  seed.  With  Oliver’s  new  running-in-oil  trans¬ 
mission,  you  have  an  amazing  144  different  feeding 
rates — to  sow  anything  from  fine  clover  to  chunky 
soy  beans.  With  it  you  have  the  famed  Double-Run 
Force  Feed,  the  most  accurate  sowing  mechanism 
ever  made. 

How  often  do  you  grease  this  new  Oliver?  Never. 
Its  life-seal  disc  bearings  will  stay  perfectly  lubri¬ 
cated — and  free  of  dust — as  long  as  you  have  the  drill. 

Sizes?  The  Oliver  64  comes  in  a  size  for  every 
requirement ...  as  a  plain  drill,  or  as  a  grain-fertilizer 
combination.  Best  to  talk  over  your  needs  with  your 
Oliver  Dealer.  See  him  soon — start  the  season  with 
a  new  Oliver  Drill.  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


HOW  EASY  TO  FILL!  The  hopper 
stands  only  feet  off  the  ground. 
And  it’s  so  big  it  takes  only  about 
half  as  many  refillings! 


BAND  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT.  Sows 
your  grass  in  bands — along  with  the 
fertilizer,  if  you  wish — the  way  the 
authorities  recommend. 


LIFE-SEAL  DISC  BEARINGS.  Quite  a 
change  from  the  old  grease-every- 
time-you-use-it  days!  The  Oliver  64 
never  needs  greasing! 
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Highest  octane  performance . . .  greater  gaso¬ 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
-A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  —  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  —  and  equip¬ 
ment  -  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A-! 


a  TIDE  WATER 

ASSOCIATED 
V  ■  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San  Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 


1955  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Adams  County . 

. .  .Aug.  9-13 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . 

Allegheny  County . 

..Sept.  1-5 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . 

...Sept.  18-24 

Beaver  Community  (Snyder  Co.).. 

...Sept.  21-24 

Bedford  County . 

..  .Aug.  8-13 

Bellwood-Antis  (Blair  Co.) . 

..Sept.  15-24 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . 

.  .Sept.  26-Oct.  1 

Blue  Valley  Fm.  Show  (N’ampton  Co.)Bangor  . 

.  .Aug.  17-20 

butler  County . 

..Aug.  8-13 

Butler  Farm  Show  (Butler  Co.) 

.  .Aug.  17-19 

Cambria  County . 

.  .Sept.  5-10 

Claysburg  Community  (Blair  Co.). 

..Claysburg  . 

..Sept.  15-17 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . 

..Aug.  15-20 

Clearfield  County.... 

.  .Aug.  1-6 

Cochranton  (Crawford  Co.).. 

.  .Sept.  7-10 

Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.) . 

.  .Aug.  16-20 

Delaware  Valley  (Pike  Co.).. 

.  .  Aug.  25-27 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . 

..Sept.  15-17 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

..Sept.  21-24 

F.  &  M.  Ag.  Show  (Clarion  Co.) . . . . 

..New  Bethlehem.. 

.  .Aug.  10-12 

Falls-Overfield  (Wyoming  Co.) .... 

..Mill  City . 

..Sept.  15-17 

Forest  County . 

.  .Tionesta  . 

..Sept.  15-17 

Fulton  County . 

.  .McConnellsburg  . 

.  .Sept.  1-3 

Goshen  Country  (Chester  Co.) _ 

.  .West  Chester. . . . 

.  .Aug.  1-6 

Grange  Encamp.  &  Center  County. . 

..Centre  Hall . 

.  .Aug.  27-Sept.  1 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . 

.  .Gratz  . 

>-.Sept.  20-24 

Greene  County . 

..Waynesburg  . 

.  .Aug.  17-20 

Green  Township  (Indiana  Co.) _ 

.  .Cookport  . 

.  .Sept.  8-10 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . 

.  .Harford  . 

.  .Sept.  8-10 

Harrold  Comm.,  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .Greensburg 

.  .Aug.  24-27 

Hegms  Comm.  (Schuylkill  Co.) _ 

..Valley  View . 

.  .  Oct.  13-15 

Hollidaysburg  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.)Hollidaysburg 

.  .Oct.  11-13 

Huntingdon  County . 

..Huntingdon  . 

.  .Aug.  15-20 

Indiana  County  . 

..Indiana  . 

.  Aug.  22-27 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . 

..Wind  Ridge . 

•  Aug.  10-13 

Jefferson  Comm.  (Lackawanna  Co.) 

.  Mt.  Cobb . 

.  Sept.  1-3 

Juniata  County . 

..Port  Royal . 

.Sept.  5-10 

Kimberton  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Kimberton  . 

■  July  20-30 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . 

..Kutztown  . 

.Aug.  15-20 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . 

.Lehighton  . 

•  Sept.  5-10 

Lower  Mahanoy,  Northumberland  Co. Dalmatia 

•  Oct.  13-15 

Lycoming  County . 

.  Hughes ville  . 

•  Aug.  1-6 

McKean  County  . 

.  Keating  . 

•  Sept.  5-10 

Montour  Delong  (Montour  Co.).... 

.Washingtonville  . 

•  Sept.  21-23 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . 

.Martinsburg  . 

•  Oct.  12-14 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Mt.  Joy . 

•  Oct.  12-15 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Myerstown  . 

•  Oct.  12-14 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . 

.Nazareth  . 

.Aug.  1-6 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.New  Holland . 

•  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

North  Bedford  County . 

.Yellow  Creek . 

•  Oct.  6-8 

North  Wayne  Community  (Wayne  Co.)Lakewood  . 

•  Aug.  24-27 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . 

•  Oley  . 

•  Sept.  22-24 

Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co.) . 

.Millport  . 

•  Aug. ‘17-20 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.Ox  Hill . 

•  Sept.  5-7 

Pleasant  Valley  (Fayette  Co.) . 

.Connellsville  . 

.Sept.  6-10 

P.  0.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . 

.Oriental  . 

•Aug.  17-20 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.Jamestown  . 

•  Sept.  15-17 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Reading  . 

•  Sept.  11-18 

Rostraver  Twshp.  (Westmoreland  Co.)Rostraver  . . . 

•  Aug.  23-25 

Sinking  Valley  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.) Sinking  Valley. 

•  Oct.  6-8 

Somerset  County . 

.  Meyersdale  . 

•  Aug.  22-27 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Iona  . 

•  Oct.  4-7 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . 

.Arendtsville  . 

•  Sept.  6-10 

Sparta  (Crawford  Co.) . 

.Spartansburg  . 

•  Sept.  8-10 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

.New  Stanton . 

•  Aug.  17-20 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.Stoneboro  . 

.Sept.  1-5 

Shanksville  Comm.  (Somerset  Co.).. 

.  Shanksville  . 

•  Sept.  14-17 

Sullivan  County . 

.Forksville  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Tioga  County  . 

.Mansfield  . 

•  Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Tioga  Valley  (Tioga  Co.) . 

.  Tioga  . 

•  Aug.  3-6 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.).. 

.Turbotville  . 

•  Sept.  14-17 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . 

.Troy  . 

•  Aug.  9-13 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Unionville  . 

.Oct.  13-15 

Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  (Montg.  Co.)E.  Greenville . 

•  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

V.  F.  W.  Farm  Fair  (Bradford  Co.). 

.Towanda  . 

•  Aug.  1-6 

Washington  County . 

.Washington  . 

•  Aug.  23-27 

Waterford  Community  (Erie  Co.)... 

.Waterford  . 

•  Sept.  7-10 

Wattsburg  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Wattsburg  . 

•  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Wayne  County . 

.Honesdale  . 

•  Sept.  13-17 

West  Alexander  (Washington  Co.).. 

.Alexander  . 

•  Sept.  14-17 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . 

.Gilbert  . 

■  Aug.  31 

West  End  (Union  Co.) . 

.  Laurelton  . 

•  Sept.  7-10 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Lampeter  . 

•  Sept.  21-23 

York  (York  Co.) . 

.York  . . . . 

■  Sept.  13-17 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.) . 

.Youngsville  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Poultry  &  Farm  Show  (Fayette  Co.). 

.Uniontown  . 

.Jan.  3-8,  1956 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . 

.Harrisburg  . 

.Jan.  9-13,  1956 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


DREAMING  OF 
HOME  IMPROVEMENTS? 


NEW  MYERS 
WATER  SYSTEM 

the  Heart  of  your  Plans 


•  Planning  to  add  a 
bathroom?  Remodel 
your  kitchen?  Get  a 
dishwasher  or  auto¬ 
matic  laundry  equipment? 

Whatever  your  plans,  be  sure  you 
don’t  overload  your  water  system. 
Let  your  nearby  MYERS  dealer 
check  your  ideas.  He  can  save  you 
expensive  changes  later  on. 

When  the  time  comes  to  buy  your 
new  water  system,  your  MYERS 
dealer  will  install  it  properly. 
Good  installation  assures  extra 
years  of  trouble-free  operation. 

When  you  do  need  adjustments  or 
repairs,  count  on  your  MYERS 
dealer  again  for  fast,  dependable 
service. 


Myers  Ejecto  Water  System 


Myers 

Bulldozer  Water  System 


Myers  Shallow-Well 
Reciprocating  WaterSystem 


Send  for  this  Free  Water 
Requirement  Computer 

With  a  turn  of  the  dial,  tell  how  many  gallons  of 
water  your  home  or  farm  needs  every  day.  Helps 
you  measure  the  efficiency  of  your  old  pump,  too. 
Fill  in  coupon,  mail  to:  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co., 
Dept.  R-7,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


“MyerS* 


Name _ 

Street  or  Rt. 


I  City - State _ 

L - 1 


New  England  Notes 

Judging  in  the  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Program  will  begin 
on  August  15.  Members  of  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  judging 
committee  this  year  will  be  Winston 
A.  Way,  agronomist,  University  of 
Vermont;  J.  Douglas  Dodds,  dairy 
specialist,  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  C.  Leland  Slayton,  farmer 
and  1948  New  Hampshire  Green 
Pastures  winner  of  Warner,  N.  H.; 
Matthew  L.  Blaisdell,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  farms  and  head  of  station 
service  at  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Ralph  A.  Corbett,  extension 
dairyman,  University  of  Maine;  and 
John  H.  Elliott,  Tolland  County, 
Conn.,  agricultural  agent,  Rockville, 
Conn.  Lewis  A.  Zehner  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  serves  as  general  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Green  Pastures 
Committee. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Boston 
shell  egg  market  last  year  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  New  England  poultrymen. 
,The  Boston  market  had  received  77 
per  cent  of  its  eggs  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1953  and  68  per  cent  in  1949. 

New  England’s  annual  Holstein- 
Friesian  Field  Day  will  be  held  at 
Brigeen  Farms,  Turner,  Andros¬ 
coggin  County,  Maine,  all  day  Tues¬ 
day,  July  26.  The  outstanding  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  of  Hugh  Briggs,  Sr.  and 
Jr.,  will  be  on  display,  a  Maine 
chicken  barbecue  will  be  served  at 
noon,  and  six  well  known  men  will 
speak.  Featured  speakers  will  _  in¬ 
clude  Maine  Governor  Edmund  S. 
Muskie;  the  Briggs;  John  E.  Cooper, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  director  of  exten¬ 
sion  for  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America;  Dean  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Arthur  L.  Deering,  University 
of  Maine;  and  Seavey  A.  Piper,  Troy, 
Me.,  president  of  the  Maine  Holstein 
and  the  Maine  Extension  Associa¬ 
tions. 


Maine’s  State  Dairy  Show  will  be 
held  Saturday,  July  30,  at  Windsor 
Fair  Grounds  in  Kennebec  County. 
Previous  to  this,  something  new  this 
year  will  be  the  Northern  Maine 
Type  and  Production  Show  to  be 
held  at  Houlton,  Aroostook  County, 
on  Friday,  July  22. 

Miss  Pauline  E.  Hilton,  22,  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Somerset  County,  is 
Maine’s  1955  IFYE  delegate.  She  is 
to  be  a  “grass  roots  ambassador  of 
good  will”  to  New  Zealand,  where 
she  will  live  and  work  on  farms. 
She  is  scheduled  to  leave  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  return  to  Maine  in  May,  1956. 


Like  homemade  raspberry  pies? 
The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  come  up 
with  just  the  variety  for  North¬ 
eastern  home  gardeners.  Although  it 
will  not  generally  be  available  until 
next  Spring,  a  few  persistent  garden¬ 
ers  may  be  able  to  buy  plants  this 
year.  The  new  raspberry  variety  is 
called  the  New  Hampshire.  It  has 
firm,  tasty  and  red  fruit.  The  plant 
is  a  strong-growing,  winter-hardy 
variety  which  ripens  in  mid-season 
and  fruits  continuously  over  a  long 
period.  It’s  a  second-generation  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  well-known  Taylor  va¬ 
riety. 


President  of  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  for  1955  is  Charles 
K.  Jones,  Waitsfield.  Fred  A.  George, 
Barre,  heads  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers  Association.  Clifton 
Chadwick,  Randolph  Center,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  while  William  S.  Hill,  Hard¬ 
wick,  heads  the  Vermont  Certified 
Seed  and  Potato  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Saco  and  Teton  led  in  the  1954  po¬ 
tato  variety  trials  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Pontiac,  Green  Mountain,  Se- 
bago,  Kennebec,  and  Chippewa  fol¬ 
lowed,  on  the  basis  of  yields. 

John  W.  Manchester 


The  second  vice  is  lying;  the  first 
is  running  in  debt.  —  Franklin,  Way 
to  Wealth. 


mm  u  1  mi 

mean 

better  crops! 


and 

control 

mites 

with 


ARAMITE' 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre  invest* 
jment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field 
results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect 
^with  Aramite— the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including’ 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
(melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer/ 
♦residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


I'^j  Naugatuck  Chemical 


HAUCATUCK 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Companv| 
Naugatuck.  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticldes,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


PATZ 


BARN  EQUIPMENT,  EASY  TERMS 
BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN¬ 
LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 


Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 


Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


AMERICA'S  NO.  I 
TRACTOR  HEATER 
fleal-flouser 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW, 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


A  NEW  HELP  FOR  FARMERS! 


NeW  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKEP 


Picks  up,  carries,  dumps  stones  V/z"  to 
8"  in  diameter  —  clears  up  to  4  acres  a 
day.  Saves  labor, 
eliminates  many  im¬ 
plement  breakages, 
increases  efficiency 
and  productivity. 


Write  for  literature,  giving  name  of 
your  dealer  to  arrange 
demonstration. 


Also  clears  stones 
from  pasture  land. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.  Dept.  H,  Stratford,  Conn. 


July  16,  1955 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
euen  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  olten  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Success  Story 

'"pHE  feature  article  on  page  443  of  this 
A  issue  is  a  simple  story  of  achievement  by 
cooperation — in  this  case  by  a  large  section  of 
Concord  grape  growers  throughout  the  country. 

Within  the  past  three  crop  years  these 
growers  have  accumulated  $8,787,000  and  on 
August  31  next,  the  end  of  the  1954  market¬ 
ing  season,  they  have  reasonable  hopes  of 
being  within  less  than  $2,500,000  of  their  goal 
of  $15,000,000.  When  this  sum  of  $15,000,000 
is  finally  accumulated,  they  will  be  enabled,  as 
member-owners  of  the  National  Grape  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  to  acquire  full 
ownership  and  control  of  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company,  Inc.,  with  its  nine  plants,  its  nearly 
$40,000,000  annual  sales  record,  its  nationwide 
marketing  program  and  its  trademark 
“Welch’s”,  which,  after  86  years,  has  become 
synonymous  in  America  with  grape  juice. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  story  that  any  farm 
paper  must  necessarily  be  proud  to  publish 
and  we  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  congratulations  to  these  5,000  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  signal  accomplishments  to  date, 
and  our  sincerest  hopes  for  their  continued 
and  even  greater  success. 

Significantly,  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  has  been  without  any  governmental  help 
or  handout.  How  better  can  they  guaranty  in¬ 
dependence  and  financial  success  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  years  to  come — plus  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  did  it  by  themselves? 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  SEPARATE  ORDER? 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  new 
milk  hearings,  beginning  in  Trenton  on  July 
18,  have  been  called  as  a  result  of  the  grass 
roots  pressure  that  has  been  exerted  on 
Washington  and  Albany  for  a  thorough  airing 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  Case  Commit¬ 
tee  Report. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Case 
Committee  was  set  up  two  year  ago  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  those 
who  favored  a  comprehensive  order  including 
North  Jersey  and  those  who  favored  a  sepa¬ 
rate  order.  Thirty  days,  and  many  volumes,  of 
testimony  in  July  1952  had  failed  to  settle  the 
controversy. 

'  The  Case  Committee  was  clear  and  explicit 
in  its  recommendation  on  this  point.  It  urged 
not  a  comprehensive  order  —  as  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  management  is  now  propagan¬ 
dizing  —  but  a  separate  order.  In  its  report 
the  Committee  pointed  out  that 
“  ***  adequate  regulation  can  best  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  this  time  through  a  joint  federal- 
state  order  for  Northern  New  Jersey,  thus 
assuring  full  opportunity  for  producers 
supplying  that  market  to  work  out  their 
own  solutions.” 

And,  to  try  to  clear  some  of  the  dust  that 
is  being  deliberately  blown  around,  the  Case 
Committee  Report  did  not  limit  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  a  separate  order  for  North 
Jersey.  It  also  urged  a  tightening  of  pool  plant 
regulations;  an  increase  in  the  I-C  price;  an 


increase  in  the  Class  III  price,  plus  an  imme¬ 
diate  investigation  into  dealers’  profits  on 
Class  III  milk;  a  base  rating  plan;  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  location  differentials;  and  a  revision 
of  transportation  differentials. 

Those  were  the  seven  “package”  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  those  are  the  issues  on  which 
producers  want  a  hearing  and  on  which  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing.  If  the 
management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  so 
anxious  to  eliminate  discussion  on  every  point 
except  that  of  a  comprehensive  order,  why  is 
it  not  willing  to  state  its  reasons?  Why  does  it 
not  explain  that,  as  a  I-C  dealer,  as  a  very 
adept  milk  plant  juggler,  and  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  does  not  want  the  producers  —  its 
own  or  any  others  —  to  receive  more  money 
for  I-C  milk  or  Class  III  milk,  and  that  it  is 
against  any  stricter  pool  plant  regulations? 
That  would  be  a  lot  more  honest  than  pulling 
quotations  out  of  context  from  the  Case  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  in  an  attempt  to  gain  producer 
support  for  the  League’s  purely  selfish  aims. 


MILK  PRICE  FORECAST 

According  to  an  estimate  just  released  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Market  Administrator, 
there  should  be  a  slight  rise  in  milk  prices  for 
the  last  half  of  1955. 

The  uniform,  or  blend,  price  is  expected  to 
average  six  cents  per  hundredweight  more  in 
the  six-month  period  July-Deeember  1955  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  year  —  $4.32, 
as  compared  to  $4.26.  The  monthly  prices  are 
estimated  as  follows  (the  comparable  1954 
price  being  given  in  parentheses ) :  July  $3.80 
(3.71);  August  $4.18  (4.09);  September  $4.43 
(4.29);  October  $4.46  (4.47);  November  $4.64 
(4.63);  and  December  $4.40  (4.39). 

In  1951  the  average  price  for  the  last  six 
months  was  $4.82;  in  1952  $4.79;  and  in 
1953  $4.48. 


The  Pork  Market  Softens 

T  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  the  1955  spring 
pig  crop  on  American  farms  was  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.  Following  a  big  fall  crop — 
16  per  cent  above  1953 — it  causes  concern  as  to 
how  far  the  increase  in  hog  numbers  can  go 
before  real  price  hardship  sets  in  for  farmers. 
Already  the  price  per  hundredweight  of 
choiceweight  hogs  at  New  York  State  livestock 
auctions  is  about  $4.00  below  a  year  ago,  and 
small  pigs  are  bringing  $2.00  to  $3.00  less. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  prospect  for  greater 
farrowing  this  Fall  than  a  year  ago. 

The  spring  pig  crop  in  New  York  State  was 
up  11  per  cent;  173,000  pigs  were  born  to 
24,000  sows.  In  Pennsylvania,  602,000  pigs 
were  born,  13  per  cent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  Births  were  up  11  per  cent  in  New 
England,  and  in  New  Jersey  four.  Nationally, 
spring  pigs  totalled  60.4  million,  nine  per  cent 
above  1954  and  11  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  the  previous  10  years. 

As  of  June  1,  there  were  17,926,000  hogs 
over  six  months  old  on  United  States  farms. 
This  was  five  per  cent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier,  despite  the  fact  that  the  February- 
April  slaughter  was  up  16  per  cent  and  the 
May  slaughter  up  23  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 
In  addition,  hogs  on  hand  June  1  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  a  larger  portion  of  sows  than  a  year 
earlier.  According  to  intentions  of  farmers, 
even  though  immediate  slaughter  may  not  in¬ 
crease  as  much  as  the  rise  in  marketable  hog 
numbers  would  indicate,  consequent  fall  far¬ 
rowing  will  be  greater.  Farmers  indicate  they 
will  farrow  11  per  cent  more  fall  sows  than 
a  year  ago. 

The  only  satisfying  aspect  of  the  swine  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  consumers  are  being  well  fed  on 
low-priced  ham,  bacon  and  pork.  If  a  farmer 
cannot  take  particular  delight  in  this,  per¬ 
haps  he  can  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  more 
pigs  are  being  saved  per  litter  and  that  farrow- 
ings  are  coming  earlier  in  the  year.  Progressive 
pig  farmers  are  making  the  most  of  what 
nature,  selective  breeding,  and  feeding  and 
managing  improvements  provide;  and  they  are 
carrying  the  results  to  the  highest  priced 
markets  they  can  reach. 

The  desire  to  maintain  gross  farm  income 
can  be  seen  in  the  increased  raising  of  pigs 
when  prices  are  low.  Rather  than  to  get  in¬ 


volved  in  chasing  his  own  tail,  though,  the  wise 
farmer  will  not  get  caught  later  with  an  over¬ 
supply  of  pigs  and  sows  at  even  lower  prices 
Now  is  the  time  to  examine  the  pig  breeding 
plans  carefully  and  to  restrain  further  expand 
sion.  Partial  diversification  to  another  livestock 
enterprise  would  be  well  worthwhile.  The  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  for  pig  profits  is  not  bright. 

Wheat  Quotas  Approved 

ITH  about  one-third  of  the  farmers  vot¬ 
ing,  the  1956  wheat  marketing  quotas 
were  approved  by  77  per  cent  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  referendum.  Doubt  had 
been  expressed  in  advance  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  receive  the  required  two-thirds 
approval  because  of  the  drop  in  the  support 
price.  As  was  expected,  however,  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  voted  overwhelmingly  against  quotas. 

This  year’s  wheat  crop,  limited  to  55  million 
acres,  is  being  supported  at  82V2  per  cent  of 
parity,  or  $2.06  a  bushel.  Last  month’s  vote  on 
the  1956  crop  approved  a  support  price  of  76 
per  cent  of  parity,  or  $1.81,  with  the  same 
number  of  acres  allotted  as  this  year.  If  the 
quota  had  been  rejected,  the  support  price 
would  have  dropped  to  50  per  cent  of  parity 
or  $1.19. 

While  farmers  in  the  Northeast  would  have 
preferred  the  elimination  of  wheat  price  con¬ 
trols  and  acreage  allotments — not  only  because 
it  would  have  permitted  farmers  to  grow  the 
wheat  they  need  for  feed  on  their  own  farms, 
but  also  because  it  would  have  meant  cheaper 
grain  costs— they  are  happy  in  the  realization 
that  a  reduced  support  price  will  erase  some 
of  the  discrimination  that  has  too  long  existed 
in  favor  of  grain  farmers. 

A  most  encouraging  aftermath  of  the  wheat 
referendum  was  the  pledge  made  by  Secretary 
Benson  to  attempt  to  arrange  for  discounts  on 
price  supports  for  poor  quailty  wheat,  and  to 
exempt  from  quotas  wheat  grown  for  feed  or 
seed  use  on  the  farm  where  produced.  An 
effort  will  also  be  made  to  broaden  the  non¬ 
commercial  wheat  area  in  which  only  12 
States— the  New  England  area  and  six  other 
States — are  now  included. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Knowing  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  general 
concern  with  words  and  their  use,  and  its  especial 
concern  with  “the  lost  word”,  tranquillity,  in  a 
recent  issue,  it  is  wondered  what  you  think  about 
the  decay  of  the  suffix,  “-ide.”  Since  the  last  war, 
we  have  been  deluged  with  such  words  as  insecti¬ 
cide,  fungicide,  pesticide,  rodenticide,  herbicide, 
weedicide,  et  al.  Does  not  the  suffix  mean  a  deed 
rather  than  a  thing?  Surely  a  pistol  or  a  sword 
is  not  a  homocide.  Then  how  can  DDT,  say,  be  an 
insecticide?  Insecticide  is  an  act  or  a  deed.  I  real¬ 
ize  we  all  want  to  make  the  word  the  thing  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  cause.  N.  j. 

Massachusetts 

[Ed.  —  It’s  enough  to  make  one  a  suicide.! 


Brevities 

“Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good;  seek  peace, 
and  pursue  it.”  —  Psa.  34:13. 

Black  spot  in  beets  can  be  prevented  by  apply¬ 
ing  boron  fertilizer  to  the  soil.  If  the  soil  pH  is 
over  7.0,  50  pounds  may  be  needed;  25  pounds 
will  do  on  slightly  acid  soils.  Lime  should  be 
added  to  beet  soils,  too. 

Freezing  compartments  in  household  refriger¬ 
ators  are  good  for  short-time  food  storage  but,  if 
their  temperatures  go  no  lower  than  from  zero 
to  20  degrees  above,  they  should  not  be  used  to 
preserve  food  for  long  periods. 

The  17th  annual  National  Hampshire  Meat  Hog 
Conference,  devoted  to  improvement  of  hog  type, 
will  be  held  at  Indiana  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Indianapolis  July  31-August  2.  There  will  also  be 
a  show  and  sale  of  gilts  and  boars. 

Garlic  flavored  beef  is  a  serious  problem  in 
some  areas.  The  Georgia  Station  found  a  way  to 
avoid  this  condition  by  taking  the  beef  cattle  off 
pasture  and  feeding  them  in  dry  lot  for  a  week 
or  two  before  marketing  them  for  slaughter. 

For  farmers  who  would  avoid  killing  hen 
pheasants  in  hay  fields  (cutter  bars  get  six  out 
of  10),  there  are  plans  available  from  county 
agents  on  construction  of  mowing  machine  flush¬ 
ing  bars.  It  is  reported  they  save  losses  by  at 
least  50  per  cent. 
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NEW 

CHEVROLET 


TRUCKS 


From  America’s  No.  1  truck  builder —  the  most  modern  trucks 
money  can  buy!  With  features  available  in  no  other  make— 
advances  designed  to  save  money  on  every  farm  hauling  job! 


V CHEVROLET  A 


With  their  ultra-modern  ad¬ 
vances,  these  new  Task-Force 
trucks  do  your  work  in  record  time  with  record 
economy.  With  new  bodies,  higher  capacities, 
new  frames,  plus  the  biggest  choice  of  power 


in  Chevrolet  truck  history — you  get  the  most 
for  your  new  truck  investment  today  .  .  .  and 
more  at  trade-in  time  tomorrow!  See  them  at 
your  Chevrolet  dealer’s. . . .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


New  Styling  in  Trucks 

Offering  two  distinctively  different  design  treat¬ 
ments!  New  Task-Force  cabs  feature  panoramic 
windshield  and  High-Level  ventilation. 


New  18,000-lb.  GVW  Capacity 

Get  this  hefty  maximum  GVW  in  new  2-ton 
models.  All  models  have  more  durable  standard- 
width  frames,  plus  new  suspension  front  and  rear. 


New  Overdrive  or  Hydra-Matic 

New  Overdrive  is  optional  on  }4-ton  models  at 
extra  cost.  Truck  Hydra-Matic  is  available  on 
3 %-  and  1-ton  models,  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Six  New  "High-Voltage”  Engines 

The  most  modem  engines  in  the  industry!  All  six 
feature  a  new  12- volt  electrical  system  for  faster, 
surer  starts;  increased  generator  capacity. 

July  16,  1955 


New  Power  Brakes,  Tubeless  Tires 

It’s  safer  going  with  Power  Brakes!  Standard  on 
2-ton  models,  optional  at  extra  cost  in  all  others. 
Tubeless  tires  standard  on  3^- ton  models! 


New  Handling  Ease  with  Power  Steering 

Power  Steering  cuts  turning  effort  up  to  80% 
.  .  .  helps  keep  you  “on  course"  even  on  rough 
back  roads.  Available  as  an  extra-cost  option. 
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“THE  DE  LAVAL  FREE  MILKER 
TEST  PUT  MONEY  IN  MY  POCKET” 

says  William  Huff, 

Chester ,  New  York 


"I'm  very  glad  I  took  advantage  of 
De  Laval’s  free  test  offer  about  a  year  ago. 

"I've  had  experience  with  several  other 
kinds  of  milkers,  but  De  Laval  has  opened 
my  eyes  as  to  what  a  milker  should  do. 
In  fact,  I  had  just  been  trying  out  another 
milker  and  it  caused  much  confusion 
among  my  cows. 

"Now,  with  three  De  Laval  Magnetic  units, 
the  two  of  us  milk  my  63  Holsteins  in  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters ...  we’re  milk¬ 
ing  cleaner  and  faster  than  ever  before 
and  getting  more  milk.  The  cows  like 
De  Laval's  milking  action  . . .  and  there’s 
been  no  sign  whatever  of  udder  or 
teat  trouble. 

"Now,  after  a  year’s  experience,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  use  any  other  make  of  milker  on 
my  herd,  and  you  can  say  I  advise  other 
dairymen  to  see  for  themselves,  just  as  I 
did,  by  making  the  De  Laval  free  com¬ 
parison  test.  It  put  money  in  my  pocket." 


You,  too,  should  matc^he  De  Laval  FREE  Comparison 
Test  right  on  your  own  coto$.  It  will  open  your  eyes  just 
as  it  did  William  Hutt’s.  Rem^qber,  you  don't  pay  one 
penny  and  you  don’t  risk  one  pehqv.  Call  your  nearby 
De  Laval  Dealer... or  mail  the  coupbq^now. 


MILKERS 


FREE  TO  TRY... 
EASY  TO  BUY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  U-22 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I'm  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the 
name  of  my  nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell 
him  I'd  like  to  try  a  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
on  my  present  pipeline. 


Name- 


Town- 


Name  of  Present  Milker- 


-RFD- 


-State_ 


-I  milk- 


-COWS 


THE  0£  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St..  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  61  Beale  St..  San  Francisco  5 


Livestock 


in  the  South 


In  Arkansas ,  guesswork  is  taken  out  of 
beef  bull  selection ,  and  by-products  are 
used  as  roughage  feed  for  cattle .  There 
they  really  have  a  "best”  crop  for  silage . 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ASTURES  continued  to  look 
excellent  on  our  trip 
through  Arkansas,  enroute 
to  the  experiment  station 
at  Fayetteville.  The  live¬ 
stock  work  at  the  Station 
is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Warren  Gifford.  Numerous  trials 
with  all  classes  of  livestock  are  in 
progress  and  of  recent  completion. 
The  investigational  work  with  beef 
cattle,  based  on  records-of-perform- 
ance  tests,  is  especially  notable. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Beef  Cattle  Record-of-Performance 
Tests 

Studies  concerning  record-of-per- 
formance  tests  with  beef  cattle  were 
first  undertaken  at  the  Arkansas 
Station  in  1940.  Dr.  Gifford  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  that  the  value  of  mea¬ 
surements  of  genetic  variation  as 
aids  to  selection  in  the  breeding  of 
daii’y  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  has  been  established  for  some 
considerable  time.  Their  importance 
and  worth  to  the  farmer  and  breeder 
are  too  well  known  to  need  discus¬ 
sion.  However,  with  beef  cattle  only 
a  few  studies  concerning  records-of- 
performance  adaptable  to  practical 
procedures  have  been  made,  and  the 
information  available  is  extremely 
meager.  As  a  consequence,  beef 
cattle  breeders  have  had  to  depend 
largely  on  show  ring  records  and 
their  own  evaluations  when  making 
breeding  selections.  Such  procedures 
are  most  unreliable,  as  many  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  and  financial 
loss. 

Careful  and  accurate  records  are 
kept  on  the  calves  from  birth  to  ma¬ 
turity  or  market  finish.  The  evalu¬ 
ations  are  made  by  experts.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  fastest  and  most 
efficient  gaining  bull  calves  sire  the 
best-doing  feeder  calves.  Work  at 
this  Station  shows  that  show  type 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 


best  show  bull  will  sire  the  most 
profitable  gaining  calves.  As  a  result 
of  these  studies,  beef  bulls  are  now 
becoming  available  in  Arkansas  with 
the  guesswork  largely  eliminated 
from  their  genetic  makeup. 

A  progress  report  by  Dr.  Gifford 
shows  that  a  total  of  77  milk  and 
butterfat  records  have  been  obtained 
on  beef  cows,  including  Hereford, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns,  while  they 
were  nursing  their  calves.  Maximum 
milk  and  butterfat  production,  on 
the  average,  was  attained  during  the 
first  month  of  lactation.  The  lacta¬ 
tion  curve  did  not  follow  the  norm 
of  daii’y  cows,  but  declined  starting 
around  the  end  of  the  first  morsth, 
and  continued  at  an  even  lower 
rate  until  the  end  of  the  lactation. 

There  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  correlation  between  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  butterfat  produced  daily 
by  the  dams  and  the  daily  gain  in 
weight  by  their  calves  during  the 
first  and  continuing  through  the 
fourth  month.  These  correlations 
were  slightly  lower  for  butterfat  than 
for  milk  production.  The  cows  which 
produced  less  than  six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  milk  daily  during  their 
maximum  production  weaned  calves 
with  an  average  weight  of  only  354 
pounds.  The  cows  which  produced 
from  six  and  a  half  to  almost  13 
pounds  daily  weaned  calves  with  an 
average  weight  of  405  pounds. 
But  the  cows  with  an  average 
daily  production  of  13  pounds  and 
up  weaned  calves  with  an  average 
weight  of  475  pounds.  All  of  the 
calves  were  weaned  at  eight  months 
of  age. 

In  the  feeder  pens  several  lots  of 
deep  bodied  beef  calves  were  on 
test,  using  various  kinds  of  waste 
product  roughages,  plus  small 
amounts  of  a  protein  supplement. 
One  of  these  roughages  consisted  of 
the  finely  ground  cotton  plant,  in- 

( Continued  on  Page  458) 


Quality  pasture  is  a  necessary  part  of  profitable  beef  production.  These 
Herefords  graze  on  excellent  mixed  grass  pasture  at  the  Arkansas  Station. 


The  dairy  herd  at  the  Arkansas  Station  is  noted  for  high  production  under 
practical  farm  conditions.  Here  are  some  of  the  good  Holstein  and  Jersey 

cows  at  Fayetteville. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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SHEEP 


Twelfth  Annual  New  York  State 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

SHOW  &  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1955 

SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging-  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rams  and  Ewes  consigned  by 
leading  breeders  of  the  East. 
Suffolk  •  Dorset  •  Corriedale 
Cheviot  •  Hampshire  •  Shropshire 
Southdown  •  Columbia 
COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write  to  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON, 

Sale  Manager,  HOLCOMB,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  THEN  YOU  WANT 

CORRIEDALE  •  tha  Preferred  Dual-Purpose  Sheep 

Fcr  free'  information  write,  AMERICAN  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  ASSN.,  INC.  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary, 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


Eastern  Karakul  Sheep  Farm  •  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS,  EWES  WiTH  LAMBS 
HAVE  RECENTLY  SOLD  GOOD  SIZED 
FLOCK  OF  BREEDERS  — SEE  US  FOR 
YOUR  SELECTION  FROM  OVER  200. 

FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  REG.  EWE  LAMBS 
Good  Size.  Reasonable  Price.  NORMANDY  FARM, 
LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  Jordan  7-5050 

-  MONTADALE  LAMBS  AND  BREEDERS - 

Commercia.s  $20  to  $25.  Registered  Lambs  $30  to  $50. 
Perfect  specimens.  SAMUEL  H.  BROWN. 

HILL  CHURCH  ROAD  I,  BOYERTOWN.  PA. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE 

Good  ones  well  grown  out  and  in  good  condition. 
From  one  of  the  leading  flocks  in  U.  S.  YearPng 
rams  $100.  Ram  lambs  $60.  Ewes  two  to  six  years  $60. 
Home  of  both  of  last  years  International  Champions. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE,  PENNA.  Farm  located  5  miles  north 
of  Lancaster  off  Rt.  222.  Phone:  Leola  6-3586 

,  ■  EWES  —  GRADE  EWES  FOR  SALE  - 

Hampshire  Breed.  CRESCENT  HILLS  FARM, 
EVANS  CITY,  PENNA. _ Call  Vinewood  4-2142 

P H R R I C H A i  PQ  Purebred  Lambs  Including  A  Few 
uUrtmLUi.LCO  Good  Commerical  Rams.  Also  For 
Immediate  Disposal  about  30  Grade  Ewes  and  Lambs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Dale,  II,  Femre  Farm,  Cold  Spring. N.Y. 

SWINE 


I  floitt  the.  SWiNO  to. 

LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 

"  *7 he  PacJzesU.  tycuMVute.” 


SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 


Finest  Stock  Available  for  Immediate  Shipment 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


©YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


- -  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorksiiire —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 
..  HE  R  EFORDS  __________ 

SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  ST  E  W  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  al I  times.  HOL LA N D  DAIRY.  C larksburg,  W,  Va. 

SPORTSMEN:  World's  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

_ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. _ 

DOGS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
UTTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 

-  BASSET  HOUND  PUPPIES  - 

Farm  raised.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  vaccinated. 

$50._  J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  G  ETTYSB  U  RjG, _ PA. 

REGISTERED  SAMOYEDE  PUPPIES  —'$20  &  $25. 
THOMAS  BLAIR,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


NYABC  Cattle  Show  at 
Ithaca  Aug.  5-6 

The  fifth  annual  competitive  cattle 
show  of  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Co-operative  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Co-op.  at  its  farm  on  Judd 
Falls  Road  in  Ithaca  August  5-6. 
Twelve  classes  will  be  held  for  each 
of  the  five  dairy  breeds.  A  junior 
exhibitors’  showmanship  contest  and 
young  stock  classes  come  on  the  first 
day  and  senior  and  special  classes 
on  Saturday.  Animals  eligible  for  the 
show  are  registered  or  grade  females, 
of  any  age,  sired  by  bulls  which 
have  been  or  are  being  used  by 
NYABC.  Cows  over  three  years  old 
must  have  records:  adjusted  to  a 
305-day,  2X  basis,  as  first-calf  heifers 
they  must  have  actually  produced 
320  pounds  of  butterfat,  as  three- 
year-olds  360  pounds  and  as  four- 
year-olds  (and  over)  400  pounds,  or 
a  cumulative  average  of  400  pounds. 

Health  regulations  are  the  same  as 
for  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Animals  over 
three  years  must  be  brucellosis¬ 
negative  60  days  prior  to  the  show; 
vaccinated  animals  two  and  a  half 
to  three  years  may  show  a  titre  not 
exceeding  1:100.  Animals  a  year  to 
two  and  a  half  years  must  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  a  veterinarian  as  vaccinated 
against  brucellosis.  Calves  not  a  year 
old  until  show  date  may  be  exhibited 
without  either  vaccination  or  blood 
test.  All  animals  must  come  from 
tuberculosis-free  herds.  Judging  will 
be  done  according  to  breed  and 
dairy  type,  but  class  winners  will 
also  be  ranked  according  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  three  special  classes.  Dry 
animals  may  be  entered  in  the  two- 
year  class;  for  three-year-olds  and 
over,  however,  there  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  dry-cow  class.  A  champion 
county  herd  is  to  be  selected.  Judges 
for  the  show  are  Harold  Kaeser,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Gordon  Cairns, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Entry  forms  for  the  Aug.  5-6  show 
are  available  from  NYABC  techni¬ 
cians  and  from  county  agents.  They 
must  be  posted,  along  with  health 
certificates,  not  later  than  July  20 
to  NYABC,  Box  528,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Premiums  for  the  show  total  $5,413. 
A  drawing  for  a  free  tractor  will  be 
held  for  visitors  to  the  show. 

Agronomy  Meeting,  Pa. 
State  Univ.  July  25-28 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Branch  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agronomy  will  be  held  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  State 
College,  July  25-28.  The  meeting  also 
coincides  with  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Jordan  Soil  Fertility  Plots. 

The  program  will  include  visits  to 
several  local  farms  and  breeding 
nurseries,  and  talks  by  Prof.  F.  E. 
Bear  of  Rutgers,  Dean  W.  I.  Myers 
of  Cornell,  Prof.  C.  E.  Millar  of 
Michigan  State,  and  many  other 
authorities  in  the  field  of  agronomy. 
Information  on  full  details  of  the 
four-day  program  can  be  obtained 
from  Howard  B.  Sprague,  Head, 
Dept,  of  Agronomy,  Penn.  State 
University,  University  Pai’k,  Pa. 

The  surface  of  asbestos  shingles 
can  be  brightened  with  water  and 
a  stiff  bristle  brush  and  rinsed  with 
water. 


RABBITS 


-  RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS  - 

Complete  in  48  page  illuslrated  book,  by  World’s 
Laraest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  AREA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


i  CHEDCO  G  LERniS  E  YS 

CHEDCO  FARM  •  BERLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

FALL  FOLLOWS  SUMMER  •  WINTER  FOLLOWS  FALL 
IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  ROOM,  WE  ARE  OFFERING: 

I  EIGHT  COWS,  Fresh  or  Freshening  in  the  Next  Three  Months.  Records  Ranging 
1  From  19,000  in  Milk  to  12,000,  and  From  808  in  Fat  to  Just  Under  600. 

8  PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

THREE  BRED  HEIFERS,  Out  of  Dams  With  12,000  or  More  in  Milk  and  Over 

600  in  Fat.  PRICED  LOW. 

THREE  OPEN  HEIFERS,  Out  of  Tested  Dams.  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

FOR  SALE  AS  A  LOT  OR  INDIVIDUALLY. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  start  a  pure  bred  herd  of  Guernseys  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

OUR  HERD  IS  FREE  FROM  BANGS’  AND  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


THEY'RE  TERRIFIC! 

In  2,  5,  and  10-lb.  bags, 

25-lb.  drums  and  1-lb.  shaker  cans 

The  Original 
Most  Popular 

(DRY  BAIT) 

Fly  Killer  In  History 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

POSTPAID  ANYWHERE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


I****’: 


'  Ml 


A  single  pound  killed  more 
than  a  million  flies 


Sensational 


m 

Easiest  •  Simplest  * 
Simply  scatter  around 


FLY  FLAKES 

8  OZ.  CAN  ONLY  75j2 


Surest  •  Nothing  to  Mix 
•  Tried  and  Proven 


Name .  Address . 

City .  State . . 

List  name  of  your  favorite  local  farm  and  garden  store 

Name .  Address . .... 

City . . .  State . . . - . . 

♦Trade  Mark  Property  of  Wilson  &  Toomer  Fertilizer  Co. 


Send  cash  or  money  order  —  no  C.O.D.  Orders  —  to  Desk  (  R) 


FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  658  Jacksonville,  Florida 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls.  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  H ER E FO R DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING,  PHONE  4-0359 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  bred  to  Ankonian 
3455  and  yearlinq  bull  from  Ankonian  3247.  BOMER, 
BOX  III,  RIFTON,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Rosendale  4491 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 

Of  Domino  strain.  Cows  with  calves.  Yearling  heifers. 
E.  H.  DRAKE,  COUNTY  RD.,  GORHAM,  MAINE 
_ Telephone  Vernon  4-2261 _ 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

8  YEARLING  BULLS  •  20  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
The  Kind  That  Produce  500-lb.  Ca.ves  at  Weaning 
Production  Tested  in  the  Feed  Lot 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL, _ MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


-  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  D.  3.  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


—  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  REGISTERED  — 
AMERICAN  SADDLE  BRED  FILLYS 
Two  and  Throe  Years,  Gentle,  Reasonably  Priced. 
NORMAN  KELLAR,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


WHY  STEEL 
FOB  A  SILO? 

The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability, 
make  it  the  best  material  for 
silo  construction.  Steel  has  been 
used  for  silos  for  over  40 
years  —  many  of  the  original 
silos  are  still  in  use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to 
give  you  the  best  siiage  possi¬ 
ble  from  your  crop.  In  all  sizes. 
Airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind 
and  Fire  Proof.  Little  mainte¬ 
nance.  Easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Our  trained  crews  erect. 

SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER 
TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-  RS  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on 
Universal  Silos. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  I 


compare  with  other 
milk  replacers 

iOO  lb.  i/cn 

drums  163U  YOur 

dealer 

17.50  single  drum 

shipped  from  factory 

25  lb. 


ISF  GROW-’EM  not  only  lets  you  save  your 
whole  milk  for  the  market,  but  also  gives  your 
calves  and  baby  livestock  a  better  start  toward 
becoming  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  animals.  And, 
something  new  has  been  added  to  this  protein- 
rich  milk  replacer — a  rumen  culture  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  rumen  to  function  at  an  earlier  age — • 
allowing  your  calves  to  consume  and  utilize 
greater  amounts  of  roughage. 


Grow-’Em  is  also  available  in  pellet  form  for 
dry  feeding. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Grow-  ’Em— or  write 


save  money . . .  grow  stronger, 
healthier  calves  with 


I  CROWEM 


MILK  REPLACER 

wish  added  RUMEN  CULTURE 


July  16,  1955 
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International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y 


LET’S  MAKE  THIS  A  RECORD 
YEAR  FOR  SAVING  — AND 
START  WHERE  SAVINGS  ARE 
BIG.  CUT  FOOD  COSTS!  Save 
those  extra  vegetables  and  fruits 
from  garden  and  orchard,  those  meat 
extras  usually  given  away.  There 
are  recipes  in  the  Ball  Blue  Book 
you’ve  probably  never  tried.  Enjoy 
greater  variety  later  by  putting  up 
greater  variety  now. 


Tip  About  Toppers 

Do  as  millions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  home-canners 
do  —  insist  on  Ball 
Dome  Lids.  You  can 
see  why  they  protect 
home-grown  flavors 
best  .  .  .  the  cream- 
white  enamel  lining  looks  as  clean 
and  sanitary  when  the  jar  is  opened 
as  when  it  was  first  sealed.  The  firm 
red  rubber  assures  a  positive  seal 
you  can  actually  see  .  .  .  Dome  down, 
jar  sealed.  You’ll  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
tra  protection  of  Ball  Dome  Lids 
when  you  use  this  recipe  for 

^  BERRIES  (Cold  or  Raw  Pack)\ - 

Make  light  or  medium  sirup.  Wash  and  drain 
berries.  Pour  about  Vi  cup  hot  sirup  into 
hot  Ball  Jar.  Fill  jar  with  berries.  Shake  jar 
to  pack  berries  closely  without  crushing. 

Add  more  hot  sirup,  if  needed,  to  cover  ber¬ 
ries.  Close  jars  with  Ball  Dome  Lids.  Process 
20  minutes  in  boiling-water  bath. 

This  method  of  canning  berries  for  pies, 
sauces,  muffins,  etc.  is  excellent  for  all  kinds 
of  berries  except  strawberries. 


Fashion  Trend 
Nowadays  you  see  the 
finest  commercial  foods 
packed  in  glass  —  to 
keep  their  flavor  best 
and  show  their  quality. 

For  generations,  house¬ 
wives  have  given  then- 
home -canned  foods  this  extra  pro¬ 
tection  and  appeal  by  using  Ball  Jars, 
designed  especially  for  home  canning. 


Get  Your  Blue  Book! 

Discover  many  new 
money-saving  recipes  in 
the  latest  edition  of  this 
famous  home-canning 
handbook.  64  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated. 
Step-by-step  home-canning  and 
freezing  directions,  more  than  300 
mouth-watering  recipes,  many  Q’s 
and  A’s.  Send  25 ^  in  coin  to:  Ball 
Blue  Book,  Dept.  R725,  Box  5, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Save: 

Money  <*1^95 

Priced  V 
Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
feot-fltting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
oracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION, 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  • 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving, 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hour,, 
erun  un  unurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
ocnu  nil  Munci  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’r, 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinic*) 
returns  every  cent  von’ve  paid.  Write  immediate/. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  69-S 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON" 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 

FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En> 
fargement,  in  Album  Form  All  for  35e  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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Questions  and  Answers  on  Canning 


Can  jelly  be  satisfactorily  sealed 
while  hot? 

Hot  sealing  in  the  screw  top  jelly 
jars  is  the  quickest,  easiest  and  saf¬ 
est  method  of  protecting  jellies  from 
molds  and  yeasts.  All  you  do  is  boil 
the  jars  10  minutes,  and  Dome  Lids 
five  minutes.  Keep  hot  until  needed. 
Shake  a  jar  and  lid  free  of  water. 
Quickly  fill  jar  to  within  one-eighth 
inch  of  top  with  boiling  hot  jelly. 
Put  lid  on  jar.  Screw  band  tight.  If 
jelly  is  hot  enough  the  jar  will  seal; 
if  jelly  is  not  quite  hot  enough  to 
produce  a  vacuum  seal  the  screw 
band  must  be  left  on  to  keep  the  jar 
closed  airtight. 

How  can  separation  of  fruit  and 
syrup  be  prevented  when  jams,  made 
by  short  cooking  method,  are  sealed 
boiling  hot? 

Follow  procedure  for  hot  sealing 
jellies.  If  fruit  shows  a  tendency  to 
rise  to  the  top  shake  jar  once  or 
twice  to  thoroughly  mix  before  syrup 
solidifies. 

How  can  separation  of  tomato 
juice  be  prevented? 

(a)  Cook  tomatoes  and  reheat  ex¬ 
tracted  juice,  at  simmering,  rather 
than  at  boiling,  (b)  Use  food  mill  or 
sieve  to  divide  the  pulp  into  fine 
particles,  thus  making  them  light 
enough  to  remain  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  (c)  Process  no  longer  than 
15  minutes  at  boiling. 


Note:  If,  as  is  sometime  the  case, 
the  separation  is  due  to  spoilage, 
caused  by  using  tomatoes  of  inferior 
quality,  or  by  inadequate  processing, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  remedy  other 
than  to  use  good  canning  methods 
“next  time.” 

Should  apples  for  sauce  be  pared 
and  cored? 

They  may  be,  but  the  quickest 
way  is  to  slice  clean,  sound,  prefer¬ 
ably  slightly  under-ripe  fruit,  dis¬ 
card  blossom  and  stem  ends,  cook 
apples  until  soft,  then  put  them 
through  a  food  mill  or  strainer. 

How  can  darkening  of  fruit  at  top 
of  jar  be  averted? 

(a)  Use  enough  liquid  to  cover 
fruit  —  try  pouring  about  V4  cup 
syrup  in  jar  before  packing  fruit. 
Pack  fruit  closely,  without  crushing, 
then  run  knife  down  between  fruit 
and  side  of  jar.  Add  more  syrup,  if 
needed,  to  cover  fruit,  (b)  Process 
long  enough  at  212  degrees  F.  (boil¬ 
ing)  to  destroy  enzymes  —  enzymes 
will  not  be  destroyed  unless  heat 
penetrates  interior  of  fruit,  (c)  From 
y4  to  Vs  teaspoon  of  ascorbic  acid, 
or  the  amount  of  ascorbic  and  citric 
acid  mixture,  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer,  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  fruit  before  sealing.  (Ascorbic 
acid  deteriorates  rapidly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  air,  consequently  its  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  kept  tightly  closed.) 

What  causes  fruit  to  float  or  rise 
to  top  of  jar? 

Fruits  float  because  heat  causes 
them  to  lose  some  of  their'  juice, 
making  them  lighter  than  the  syrup. 
To  prevent  or  reduce  floating:  (a) 
use  firm,  ripe  fruit,  (b)  heat  to 
draw  out  some  of  the  juice  before 
packing,  (c)  use  light  to  medium 
syrup,  (d)  pack  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  crushing,  (e)  use  the 
right  time  and  method  for  process¬ 
ing,  (f)  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
fruits  absorb  enough  syrup  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating,  if,  after  cooling,  the  jar 
is  laid  on  the  side  for  a  few  days  and 
turned  each  day. 


Cloves  take  their  name  from  the 
French  word,  clou,  or  nail,  a  term 
which  describes  their  appearance 
accurately. 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
It  is  wise  to  write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet 
inner  wrapping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.] 


Can  you  pass 
this  STATE  TEST? 


Deadly  germs  may  lurk  in  every  drop 
of  your  water  supply 

PLAY  SAFC! 

SURECLOR 

the  positive  control  FEEDER  adds 
chlorine  automatically  to  make  your 
water  safe  —  it  also  controls  red 
water  and  corrosion 
—  and  for  only  pen¬ 
nies  a  week. 

For  homes,  resorts, 
motels. 

ORDER  SURECLOR  TODAY! 

Manufactured  by 
PADDOCK  of  TEXAS,  Dallas 


SEND  COUPON  or  WRITE  TO 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 


1910  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
book  on  SURECLOR  and  the  name 
of  the  SURECLOR  Dealer  nearest  me. 


Name _ _ _ 

Address- _  _ 

City  Zone  State _ 

$100  SAVE  $100 


THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH 
!  $100.00  on  the  purchase  of  al-  J 
J  most  any  name  brand  of  house-  j 
■  hold  appliance  nationally  ad-  j 
J  vertised  at  $300.00  or  more,  i 

We  Are  Not  Permitted  to  Make  a  Prolit 

Under  the  Cooperative  Associaton  Act  of  the 
U.  S.  We  will  buy  for  you  —  AT  COST  — 
appliances,  jewelry,  luggage,  garden  equip¬ 
ment,  tools,  lawn  furniture,  ask  us,  we  have 
it.  All  Brand  new  factory  guaranteed  items. 

WRITE  today  — 

American  Buyers  Cooperative  League,  Inc. 

435  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 

Give  Brand  and  Model  No.  of  what  you 
need.  We  will  advise  by  return  mail  your 
non-profit  cost.  Save  SS$. 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

Septic  Tank 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a  lot  of 
nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or  more  to 
have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing  NEW  Complete 
Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquifier 
that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  almost 
FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  elimin¬ 
ate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  INFORMATION! 

HOME  FARM  &  GARDEN  RESEARCH 

BOX  2547,  NOROTON,  CONN. 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  I  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  O.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

563  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


I’ll  send  old  buttons  for  your  African 
violet  leaves.  —  M.  F.,  Pennsylvania.  _ 


I’ll  give  prize  glad  bulbs  for  different 
colors  in  iris,  day  lilies  or  perennial  plants. 
—  Mrs.  J.  C.,  New  York. 


For  your  roots  and  seeds  of  oldtime  blue¬ 
bells  or  black  currant  bushes  (the  old 
English  kind),  I’ll  send  houseplant  slips, 
print  pieces  for  quilting  or  hardy  phlox.  — 
A.  H.f  New  York. 


What  would  you  be  interested  to  send  me 
in  exchange  for  lily  of  the  valley  plants? 
-  V.  M.  S.,  Vermont. 


For  a  slip  of  Martha  Washington  geranium 
(pelargonium)  or  a  bulb  of  red  Russian 
lily  (called  flame  lily),  I’ll  send  white  feed 
bag.  —  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  B„  New  York. 


Would  like  cliva  bulbs,  cally  lily  begonia, 
or  any  kind  of  begonia  for  my  white  or 
print  feedbags,  crocheted  potholders  or 
hankies.  —  Mrs.  V.  S.,  New  Jersey. 


Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882  ! 

Send  Your 

GINSENG 

TO 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

343  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Small  Boy  and  a  Road 

A  little  road  ran  up  and  down,  its  evening  voice  was  deep; 

The  boy  was  happy  when  it  sang  its  jump-holes  all  to  sleep. 

Sharp  nettles  grew  along  the  edge,  the  tall  trees  touched  a  cloud; 
He  didn’t  look  behind  him,  but  he  whistled  good  and  loud. 

He  counted  golden  pheasants  and  hopping  rabbit  friends; 

It  seemed  the  dark  poured  all  around  the  curvy  twists  and  bends. 
Soon  every  turn  went  racing  by,  when  suddenly,  quite  late, 

The  little  road  stopped  running  and  dropped  him  at  his  gate! 
Pennsylvania  —  May  C.  Lord 


Little  Girls  and  Aprons  in  the  Picture  Too 

2721  —  No  Waist  Seam;  Collared,  Button-iront  Casual  can  be  made  in 
a  flash,  with  dart-fitted  waistline.  You’ll  appreciate  these  easy-to-sew  lines 
and  the  looks!  Sizes  12  to  48:  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2668  —  Two  Smart  Aprons  in  One  Pattern.  Cobbler’s  apron  with 
square  neckline,  tie  sash  and  roomy  pockets,  so  practical!  Very  pretty  tea- 
and-party  apron.  One  size  in  each.  Cobbler’s  apron,  2V4  yds.  35-in.  Tea  apron, 
1%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 


2$»54  —  Attractively  Simple  Dress  with  button  accented  square  neck¬ 
line;  cool,  brief  cap  sleeves;  skirt  with  gentle  moderate  flare.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  18:  4Vs  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2621  —  Little  Girl’s  Frock  with  Panelled  Styling,  tie  sash,  pretty 
puffed  sleeces,  and  a  crisply  contrasting  Peter  Pan  collar.  So  easy-to-sew 
and  attractive  for  your  favorite  little  girls.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  2%  yds. 
35-in.  Vs  yds.  35-in  contrast.  30  cents. 

2905  —  Youngtimer’s  Suspender-Strapped  Jumper  and  Blouse.  Gaily 
flared  skirt  is  teamed  with  a  puffed-sleeve,  Peter  Pan  collared  blouse.  Pretty 
and  versatile!  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Size  8:  Short-sleeved  blouse,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.  Jumper,  l7/s  yds.  35-in. 

1955  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent 
tax  on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on 
80  cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Hanging  Up  the  Apron 

My  husband  never  said  he  didn’t 
like  to  see  my  aprons  lying  across 
a  kitchen  chair.  But  what  can  you 
do  with  a  tie-around-the-waist  apron? 
You  can’t  hang  it  on  the  hook  behind 
the  door;  it’s  got  nothing  to  hang 
by  unless  you  fuss  to  make  a  knot 
in  the  ties — too  much  trouble. 

As  I  said,  my  husband  never  said 
anything  about  my  aprons,  but  being 
a  very  neat  and  orderly  person,  I’m 
sure  he  didn’t  like  it.  In  fact,  he  fi¬ 
nally  devised  a  special  hook  for  my 
tie-around-the-waist  aprons.  It  was 
very  simple,  but  I  would  have  never 
thought  of  it  —  just  a  snapping 
clothespin  nailed  fast  to  the  wall. 

Now  these  aprons  hang  pinched 
between  the  claws  of  a  clothespin  in¬ 
stead  of  festooning  the  kitchen 
chairs!  Betty  W.  Springer 


Spice  of  Life 

Fine  Herbes  is  a  French  term  for 
specific  combinations  of  herbs,  usu¬ 
ally  with  parsley,  chives  and  chervil. 
Fines  Herbes  mixtures,  packaged 
commercially  or  made  at  home,  are 
especially  good  for  seasoning  vege¬ 
tables,  soups  or  salads. 

Allspice,  although  it  tastes  like  a 
combination  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg,  is  just  one  spice.  It  comes 
from  a  single  type  of  evergreen 
berry  grown  on  the  isle  of  Jamaica. 


Paprika,  the  bright  red  garnish 
spice,  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  con¬ 
centrated  sources  of  vitamin  C. 


The  spice,  ginger,  comes  from  the 
tuberous  root  of  a  tropical  plant. 


/"iwi  i  jt  .1'^ 

RIDS  PORCH  OR  YARD  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 


vt*. •.*:  **  *.  . 


COMES 
WITH  MORE 
EFFECTIVE , 
PLEASANT , 
AROMATIC  BAIT! 


$ 


ONLY 


195 

postpaid 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000 
flies  in  the  container 

Now  a  new,  far  more  effective,  pleasantly  aro¬ 
matic  bait  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death  by  the 
thousands!  Gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard,  garden, 
house  or  farm  free  of  flies!  Now  for  the  first  time,  a 
fly  trap  with  no  objectionable  odor. 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  alluring  Aromatic  Bait  that 
comes  with  fly-kill.  Though  it  will  not  attract 
pollinating  insects,  it  lures  every  kind  of  fly,  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly — even  irritating  midges — and 
draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape  trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  fly-kill  with  this  fabulous  new 
Aromatic  Bait  and  Control  Powder,  and  screw  to 
top  of  Mason  jar  or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a 
standard  2%"  top  diameter.  Then  set  outside. 
You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies  in  one  con¬ 
tainer  before  it  is  filled. 

fly-kill’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 
—anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 
a  bother. 

fly-kill  comes  complete  with  new  Aromatic 
Bait  and  Control  Powder — enough  to  keep  you  un¬ 
molested  all  season. 


Iflax  S««<bm«n.  live.  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

- FOR  A“FLY-FREE”SDMMER  MAIL  THIS  DQUPON  TODAY - 


Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush - fly-kill  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Aromatic 

Bait  and  Control  Powder,  sufficient  for  full  season’s  use.  I  enclose  $1.95  for  each 
set,  with  the  understanding  that  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied.  No  C.O.D.’s  please. 


Amount  enclosed  $_ 


Name_ 


Address- 
City _ 


Zone 


State 


js>  Complete,  30,000  grain 
Water  .  Softener  ready 
for  immediate  installa¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed.  Write 

Oshkosh 

w  Filter  and  Softener  Co 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


T-SHIRTS*] 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  BREED  PICTURE 


Your  favorite  breed  picture-im¬ 
printed  on  knit  T-Shirts.  Smart, 
comfortable  for  work  or  play— small, 
medium  and  large  sizes  for  boy  s  and 
girls,  and  men.  Combed  yarn,  rib¬ 
bed  neckband,  fine  quality.  Positive 
money  back  guarantee  if  you’re  not 
delighted.  Order  today — state  size 
and  breed  desired.Immediate  delivery. 


$j®®EA. 


3  for  $2.75 
6  for  $5.25 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  EXCITING  CATALOG  OF 
BREED-IMPRINTED  MERCHANDISE. 


Successful  Sign  Co.,  1251  MoundAv.,  Dept.  15,  Racine,  WIs. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Each  plan!  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


Most  amazing  new  strawberry! 
Just  released  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  | 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants  | 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT,  R  »  GENEVA,  N,  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plantswithout  charge! 

Delivered  at  Proper  Planting  Time 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de-  • 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with- 1 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 


!□ 


50  plants 
$3.00 
I  | — |  100  plants 
■  LI  $5.00 
J  I — I  500  plants 

I  LJ  $18.00 

II — |  1000  plants 
LJ  $30.00 


Name. 


Address.. 


Clfy- 


Stote 


I  Special  Introductory  Offer! 

NET  PLUM  SI 

BERRI 

oo 

postpaid 


100  for  *5.00 
1000  for  $30.00  post 

paid 

500  for  $18.00 


July  16,  1955 
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Livestock  in  the  South 


(Continued  from  Page  454) 

eluding  stems  and  boles,  after  the 
cotton  had  been  picked.  When  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  processed 
hay,  it  had  produced  wintering  gains 
of  one-half  pound  per  head  daily. 
This  was  equally  true  with  ground 
rice  hulls  and  also  sterilized,  built- 
up  poultry  litter. 

For  many  years  corn  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  suitable  crop  to  use 
for  silage.  However,  corn  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  Arkansas  to  produce 
large  yields  consistently  because  of 
variations  in  the  weather  from  year 
to  year.  As  sorghums  withstand 
droughts  much  better  than  corn, 
they  are  widely  used  as  a  silage 
crop. 

Lespedeza  Hays  for  Dairy  Heifers 

The  dairy  department  is  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  0.  T.  Stallcup.  A 
series  of  four  trials  has  recently  been 
completed  by  Prof.  Stallcup  and  his 
associates  on  the  relative  values  of 
lespedeza  hays  for  wintering  dairy 
heifers.  The  lespedezas  are  sown  for 
hay  over  a  large  part  of  Arkansas. 
Two  annual  species,  Korean  and 
Kobe,  have  been  most  commonly 
used.  However,  during  recent  years, 
sericea  lespedeza  has  been  coming 
into  increased  usage,  both  in  Arkan¬ 


sas  and  much  of  the  South.  Sericea 
has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  when 
seeded  for  erosion  control,  as  well  as 
for  forage,  wildlife  cover  and  seed 
production. 

The  Holstein  herd  at  the  Arkansas 
Station  is  founded  on  the  Ormsby 
line  of  breeding  and  is  noted  for  its 
high  average  production  under  just 
good  practical  farm  conditions  on 
twice-a-day  milking.  The  present 
senior  herd  sire,  BDI  Guarde  Corpo¬ 
ral,  has  increased  average  production 
of  daughters  over  dams  by  more  than 
a  ton  of  milk  and  68  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  lactation.  The  Jersey 
herd  of  high  producing  females  was 
of  special  interest  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  superior  polled  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  all  trace  to  an  out¬ 
standing  polled  female,  born  in 
1938.  The  polled  animals  are  all  su¬ 
perior  both  for  production  and  type. 
One  polled  Jersey  cow  in  the  herd 
has  an  official  record  of  540  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  over  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  on  twice-a-day  milking,  with 
an  official  classification  as  Excellent. 

Bacitracin  Pellets  Increase  Pig 
Growth 

Oral  administration  to  weanling 
pigs  of  all  of  the  commonly  used 
antibiotics  has  occasionally  shown  a 
variable  growth  response.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  something  may  sometimes 


Model  shown 
is  DKS-250 
(250  gallons) 


"I  like  my  new 
DARI  •  KOOL” 

says  LEON  SEQUEIRA,  South  Westport,  Mass. 


MILK  MAY  BE  POURED 
OR  PIPED  TO  COOLER 


it  Costs  Less  to  Cool  Milk 
With  a  DARI-KOOL 

No  other  cooler  can  match  Dari-Kool’s  fast  fj 
cooling  and  year-after-year  low  operating  and  §| 
maintenance  costs.  Milk  is  cooled  to  38°  in  one  §| 
hour.  Dari-Kool  never  freezes  milk  because  the  j| 
milk  is  cooled  with  ice  water.  You  can  clean  |j 
your  Dari-Kool  with  hot  water  without  damage.  ] 
Rugged,  bulge-proof  construction  assures  accu-  g 
rate  milk  calibration.  Units  are  ready  to  oper-  % 
ate  —  nothing  else  to  buy  or  install.  Get  the  jj 
facts  and  you’ll  get  a  Dari-Kool! 


•  DARI-KOOL  LEADS 

IN  SALES  —  More  dairymen 
buy  Dari-Kool  than  any  other 
cooler. 

•  DARI-KOOL  LEADS 
IN  VALUE  —  Dari-Kool  tanks 
are  built  of  stainless  steel  — 
inside  and  out  (Not  painted 
black  iron) 

•  DARI-KOOL  LEADS 
IN  PERFORMANCE  — 

Dari-Kool's  greater  cooling  sur¬ 
face  cools  milk  faster  —  for  less 
money.  Dari-Kool  out-performs 
them  all! 


©  DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL  3A  SANITARY  STANDARDS  • 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1444  East  Washington  Avenue  ,  Dept.  74 
Madison  10,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  —  without  obligation  —  complete  information  on 
the  advantages  of  Dari-Kool  bulk  milk  cooling. 

Name . . . 

Town . . PR# . . 

County. . State . . . 
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have  prevented  the  antibiotics  from 
being  absorbed  and  getting  into  the 
animal’s  system.  In  order  to  circum¬ 
vent  this  possibility,  Profs.  P.  R. 
Noland,  D.  L.  Tucker  and  E.  L. 
Stephenson  conducted  an  experi¬ 
ment,  recently  completed,  to  test  the 
effect  of  the  antibiotic,  bacitracin, 
when  implanted  beneath  the  skin  for 
slow  but  direct  absorption. 

When  the  pigs  were  from  two  to 
five  days  of  age,  bacitracin  pellets  in 
the  strength  of  1,000-units,  2,000- 
units,  and  4,000-units  were  subsutane- 
ously  implanted  once  at  the  base  of 
the  ear,  in  different  pigs.  In  order  to 
eliminate  inter-litter  differences, 
each  litter  was  treated  as  a  separate 
experiment,  with  some  of  the  pigs 
being  implanted  and  the  others  of 
the  litter  being  kept  as  controls.  A 
total  of  207  pigs  was  used.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  that  the  1,000-unit  level 
of  the  antibiotic  was  more  nearly 
optimum  than  either  of  the  other 
two  levels.  The  percentages  of  in¬ 
crease  in  weight,  at  the  end  of  56 
days,  for  the  pigs  at  the  1,000,  2,000 
and  4,000  unit  levels  over  the  con¬ 
trols  were  respectively,  11.3,  4.2, 
and  5.1. 

Lamb  and  Wool  Production 

As  in  the  other  Southern  States 
visited,  considerable  attention  is 
being  given  in  Arkansas  to  lamb  and 
wool  production.  Profs.  A.  L.  Neu¬ 
mann,  Charles  E.  Mabry  and  Dr. 


Gifford  are  conducting  tests  as  to 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  ewes  to 
use  for  both  lamb  and  wool  produc¬ 
tion.  From  the  data  collected  they 
conclude  that  native  ewes,  grade 
Hampshires,  grade  Suffolks,  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshires  and  Western  ewes 
are  all  satisfactory  to  use  as  founda¬ 
tion  stock  for  spring  lamb  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  this  is  contingent  on 
their  being  mated  to  high-quality, 
mutton-type  rams,  and  also  on  con¬ 
stantly  proper  feed  and  good  man¬ 
agement. 


‘"We’ll  make  a  break  for  it  when  he 
takes  us  to  the  county  fair.” 


Jherm-O-jass  helps  you 

INCREASE  MILK  PRODUCTION  PROFITS! 


Edward  J .  Addis,  Havendale  Farm,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

feeds  his  registered  herd  with  THERM-O-LASs. 


*  LIVESTOCK 
MOLASSES  FEEDER 

assures  you  of  higher  roughage  intake. 


Jherm-0-|a$$ 


As  every  dairyman  knows,  the  higher 
the  intake  of  home-grown  roughage, 
the  greater  the  income  will  be  over 
cost  of  milk  production.  This  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  by  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Experimental  Stations. 

And  every  dairyman  knows  too, 
that  molasses  increases  roughage  in¬ 
take.  Now— with  the  new,  Therm-0- 
Lass  molasses  feeder  you  can  spray 
molasses  under  a  high,  constant,  pene¬ 
trating  pressure  .  .  .  assuring  you  a 


complete  roughage  clean-up.  It’s  per¬ 
fect,  too,  for  preserving  grass  silage. 

Compact,  easy-to-handle  Therm-O- 
Lass  eliminates  messy  buckets  and 
dangerous  drums,  and  saves  you  ad¬ 
ditional  money  by  providing  direct- 
to-your-farm  delivery  of  molasses  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower.  Get  all  the  facts  today.  Send 
the  coupon  below  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  advantages  of  using 
Therm -O-Lass. 

* Patents  Pending 


INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES 
CORPORATION 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me,  free  of 
charge,  your  folder  com¬ 
pletely  describing  time 
and  money  saving 
Therm -O-Lass. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


SIZE  OF  HERD. 


•  • 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Dairy  Problem 


Part  II 

Since  there  is  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  food  value  in  the  skim,  and 
since  this  is  the  part  that  cannot  be 
imitated  or  undersold,  and  since 
people  want  less  of  the  food  value  in 
fat  as  they  lead  more  sedentary 
lives,  policies  should  be  initiated  to 
make  the  skim  pull  its  own  weight 
in  the  blend  price.  If  this  were  done, 
it  would  greatly  help  the  competitive 
position  of  the  fat  products  as  butter 
and  ice  cream,  although  we  should 
never  make  the  mistake  of  selling 
these  far  superior  products  on  a 
price  basis  alone. 

V.  The  public  demands  a  surplus 
of  all  farm  products  as  insurance  and 
yet  will  not  underwrite,  or  even  ap¬ 
prove,  methods  to  make  such  insur¬ 
ance  practical. 

In  a  troubled  world  no  nation  can 
feel  secure  unless  it  can  supply  all 
its  own  food  needs.  Since  production 
is  uncertain,  some  oversupply  must 
be  planned  to  take  care  of  drought 
or  flood  or  widespread  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  problems.  Thus  in  a  normal  year 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  over  supply  if 
safe  amounts  are  planted.  Also,  in¬ 
creased  population  demands  that  new 
acres  be  made  ready  although  they 
are  not  needed  at  present.  These  two 


CORN 

Few  words  have  been  abused, 

Since  words  were  born,  so  much 
as  “corn”. 

Since  red  men  taught  us  how 
To  grow  their  maize  in  early  days, 
This  golden  crop  has  meant 
Abounding  health  and  boundless 
wealth. 

Each  day  we  use,  or  wear, 

Or  have  as  treat — to  drink  or  eat — 
Something  that’s  made  from  corn. 
How  “corny”,  then,  to  say  “corn” 
when 

We  wish  to  show  our  scorn! 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


real  problems  run  through  the  sub¬ 
conscious  thinking  of  every  agricul¬ 
tural  planner.  He  deliberately  plans 
for  a  surplus  and  then  blames  the 
farmer  when  the  surplus  appears 
and,  indeed,  even  uses  the  surplus  to 
justify  lower  prices. 

Since  at  present  there  is  no  way 
to  adjust  production  from  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  end,  the  desirable  solution  is 
to  find  some  other  outlet  for  it  as 
long  as  it  is  actually  needed  as  some 
form  of  consumer  insurance.  At 
present  about  85  per  cent  of  farm 
production  finds  a  steady  market  at 
home  and  10  per  cent  finds  a  firm 
placement  in  other  countries.  The 
last  five  per  cent  seems  desirable 
from  the  consumer  security  view¬ 
point,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
hang  over  and  destroy  the  rest  of 
the  market. 

The  Proposed  Solutions 

These  problems  seem  quite  seri¬ 
ous  and  at  present  are  very  seriously 
affecting  the  whole  agricultural 
economy.  However,  we  can  solve 
them  if  we  will,  and  if  we  work 
logically  toward  an  answer  that 
would  be  fair  to  both  consumer  and 
producer  instead  of  playing  one 
against  the  other  and  using  a  lot  of 
patchwork  solutions  that  frequently 
lead  to  long  range  trouble. 

The  solutions  proposed  here  sug¬ 
gest  no  help  by  the  government  ex¬ 
cept  for  changes  in  attitude  and  in 
some  legislation.  They  propose  no 
basic  changes  or  any  that  will  have 
any  large  sudden  results.  It  will  still 
be  necessary  to  continue  crop  loans, 
but  they  should  soon  become  what 
they  were  designed  for — just  season¬ 
al  help  to  cause  more  orderly  mar¬ 
keting.  No  liberties  are  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  and  no  startling  price  changes 


should  result.  Basically  they  aim  to 
put  the  seller  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  on  a  firm  respectable  footing 
with  some  assurance  of  a  reasonable 
steady  price  and  a  profit  accruing  to 
the  man  of  average  industry  and 
efficiency.  The  necessary  steps  are: 

1.  Impress  upon  all  Department  of 
Agriculture  employees  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  congressmen  and  heads  of  farm 
organizations  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  off-the-cuff  rhetoric  on  how  well 
off  the  farmer  is  and  how  much  he 
wants  lower  prices.  Simply  getting 
rid  of  products  is  not  enough.  A  fair 
price  is  important,  too — one  that  is 
profitable  for  the  average  farmer, 
not  just  the  one  with  the  best  pro¬ 
ductive  equipment.  This  simple 
change  is  by  far  the  most  important! 
thing  that  we  could  do. 

2.  Embark  upon  a  vigorous  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  sell  milk  and 
other  foods.  In  spite  of  our  income 
we  are  far  down  the  list  on  average 
consumption  with  only  about  half 
the  consumption  of  the  leading 
countries  like  Ireland  and  Denmark. 
Use  some  of  these  efforts  to  explain 
our  own  problems  and  justify  our 
prices.  Specifically,  farmers  should 
pay  for  these  campaigns,  either 
through  commodity  groups  or 
through  general  farm  organizations. 
However,  as  the  owner  of  large 
stores  of  surplus  products,  the 
government  could  justify  some  ex¬ 
pense  along  this  line,  at  least  until 
the  work  is  firmly  begun.  The 
government  spends  large  sums  sell¬ 
ing  bonds,  recruiting  and  in  similar 
promotional  work.  A  relatively  small 
sum  could  do  wonders  here  if  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
stir  up  public  resentment. 

3.  In  the  milk  market  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  get  out  of  the  storage 
business.  The  federal  orders  and 
other  methods  should  be  used  to 
maintain  a  firm  and  fair  price  of 
storable  commodities  but,  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stopped  actually  buying 
them,  the  overproduction  would  stop 
in  a  year  as  the  dairies  would  simply 
stop  taking  on  new  producers.  This 
solution  cannot  be  applied  to  other 
crops  in  the  same  way  as  health  re¬ 
strictions  between  areas,  and  the 
system  of  dairymen  needing  a  speci¬ 
fic  market  before  they  can  produce 
milk  makes  dairying  quite  different 
from  other  crops  which  are  sold 
after  harvest  on  an  open  market. 

4.  Raise  the  price  of  the  skim  milk 
component  of  whole  milk.  Through 
the  mechanisms  outlined  in  para¬ 
graph  three  the  price  of  skim  should 
become  more  important  in  the  total 
price  of  fluid  milk.  Present  dietary 
needs  and  beliefs  are  discounting 
fat  and  we  should  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  tied  to  it. 

5.  Curtail  loans  to  new  farmers 
and  cut  down  on  publicity  handouts 
urging  everyone  to  get  into  farming 
for  some  distant  future  market.  It 
is  criminal  to  bring  in  more  farmers 
in  times  of  ruinous  surplus.  This 
same  principle  should  cause  us  to 
stop  at  once  the  vast  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  being  financed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  unless  the  land  so  made  ara¬ 
ble  is  to  be  held  idle  for  future 
needs. 

6.  Increase  food  marketing  abroad. 
If  necessary,  try  a  two-price  plan. 
Farmers  are  willing  to  sell  the  last 
five  per  cent  at  a  low  price  if  it  must 
be  done,  but  they  cannot  stand  to 
have  a  small  percentage  of  over¬ 
production  break  down  the  whole 
price  structure.  With  production  un¬ 
certain  the  only  possible  way  to  as¬ 
sure  consumers  enough  to  eat  is  to 
overproduce  our  own  needs  and  have 
a  firm  market  for  this  overproduc¬ 
tion  which  we  can  shut  off  in  case 
of  a  short  crop.  The  only  market  that 
would  fill  this  description  would  be 
a  foreign  market.  Tariff  changes 
would  be  needed,  of  course,  to  allow 
foreign  potential  customers  to  earn 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  food. 
There  are  enough  hungry  people  in 
the  world  to  eat  all  of  our  great 
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And  there's  a  good  reason  too!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  is  made  from  the  best  tree-ripened  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  Cows  like  it  and  what's  more 
important,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbohydrate 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  T.D.N.*,  low  in  fiber 
content,  and  contains  definite  milk  stimulating 
factors.  Successful  dairymen  are  getting  better 
milk  production  at  lower  cost  by 
feeding  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  It  is 
easy  to  feed  and  store  and  will  not 
affect  milk  flavor.  The  Citrus  In¬ 
dustry  has  prepared  o  complete 
booklet  on  Citrus  Pulp.  It  explains 
clearly  what  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is 
and  how  to  feed  it  to  dairy  cows.  You  can  obtoin 
a  free  copy  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 

•Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Florida 
Citrus  Pulp 


?HowTbFee«l  Citrus  Pulp: 


fit 


Name- 
Address 
City  — 


State 


dealer's  name, 
address _ 


R  0.  BOX  403  TAMPA,  FLORIDA  DEPT,  fl 


EASY  TERMS* 


SURGE 

Surge  Units  $5.00  down  and  up  to  24  months  to 
pay  balance.  EASY  TERMS  on  Surge  Stalls,  Pipe 
Lines  and  All  Surge  Milking  Equipment. 

©  1955  B.8.  Co. 

•Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 

See  Your  Surge  Service  Dealer 


BA3SON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 
842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


SAVE  30%  on 
ROTARY  ip 
TRACTORS r 


Save  30%  by  buying 
direct  factory-to-you.  wuh 
Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  REVERSE 
motor.  Reverse  and  full  dif¬ 
ferential  for  easy  handling. 
Automatic  clutch.  Power  take- 


Mows 
Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the  field.  Words  of 
praise  from  48  states.  Absolute  factory  guar¬ 
antee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 


Dept.  F,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLI  AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


SOLVE  yOUR  PRGBLEmS 

tna&e  Cc£e 
e44l&icvcOt 


FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN  CLEANERS 
SILO  UNLOADERS  & 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0 


Name 

Address 

City _ State 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS 


459 


Cannon  Ball's  self-cleaning  tubular  Door  Tracks 
stay  clean  and  clear.  Dirt  rattles  out  the  slot  in 
the  bottom  every  time  the  door  is  opened.  Doors 
always  work  smooth  and  easy.  Only  Cannon 
Ball  has  no  flat  surfaces  or  gutters  that  collect 
dirt,  moisture  or  ice  and  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  hanger  wheels.  Remember,  Cannon  Ball 
rolls  like  a  ball! 


“’Starline  Cannon  Ball  Sliding  Door  Track  and  Self-Oiling 
Hangers  purchased  after  December  31,  1954  are  guaranteed 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship  for  the  life  of  the 
building  on  which  they  are  installed,  and  defective  parts  will 
be  replaced  free  of  charge. 

This  guarantee  does  not  cover  damage  caused  by  fire,  wind, 
storm,  accident,  improper  use,  or  other  casualty  and  is  in  lieu 
of  any  other  warranty  express  or  implied. 

Articles  subject  to  replacement  under  this  guarantee  should 
be  shipped  prepaid  to  Starline,  Inc.,  Harvard,  Illinois.  Re¬ 
placements  will  be  shipped  to  sender  prepaid  and  free  of 
charge.” 


FREE  PLANS 

FOR  MACHINE  SHEDS 


Thinking  of  building  a  new  machine 
shed?  Then  send  for  free  standard 
plans.  Write  today  to  Starline,  Inc.# 
Dept.  870,  Harvard,  Illinois. 


STARLINE,  INC. 

BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  SINCE  1883  •  BARN  CLEANERS 
BRANCH  OFFICE  •  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 
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For  V  >  y 

better 

0  gg 

production 
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The  most  effective  POULTRY 
WORMER  of  them  all! 

Wormal,  with  exclusive  drug  Butyn - 
orate,  removes  more  of  these  worms 
that  burden  your  birds  and  sap  egg 
production:  Cecal  Worms,  Tape¬ 
worms,  Large  Roundworms.  Wormal 
is  easy  on  layers  and  young  birds,  too. 

convenient— economical 

Ask  for  feed  containing  Wormal  or 
get  palatable  Wormal  Granules  to 
mix  in  your  feed;  for  individual 
treatment  buy  Wormal  Tablets.  One 
extra  egg  per  bird  pays  for  a  worm¬ 
ing.  Prevent  losses  due  to  recurring 
worm  infestation.  Start  a  regular 
Wormal  worming  program  NOW! 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  Iowa 
When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


4- 

Isi 


SALSBURYS 


RUPTURE 

-EASER 


(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 


Makes  life  Worth  Living 

FOREMEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 
•  Pat.  No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  r.upture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.'s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  I,0o0t000  Grateful  Users  I 
XO-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PIPER  BRACE  CQ. 

811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  R  Y -75,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Double 

$4.95 


Dr  Naylor's 

unite 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  u- 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 

60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 

Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  o.  D.  — •  or  5%  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
2Kth  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 

PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


surpluses  in  a  week.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  create  easy  trade  channels. 

7.  If  we  still  have  a  surplus  after 
these  measures  have  been  carried 
out,  then  we  will  have  to  try  some 
new  marketing  systems.  In  the  milk 
market  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
of  the  existing  producer  co-ops 
could  not  take  title  to  and  possession 
of  producers’  milk.  They  could  guar¬ 
antee  dealers  a  supply  at  a  given 
price  and  make  their  own  contracts 
with  producers  for  supplies.  The 
supply  would  then  be  in  the  control 
of  the  producers’  own  organization. 
If  dealers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
price  or  the  supply,  naturally  they 
could  buy  milk  elsewhere,  but  a  co¬ 
op  controlling  most  of  the  market 
would  have  the  strength  to  more  or 
less  set  market  prices.  If  they  were 
reasonable,  dealers  would  work  with 
them.  Naturally,  if  they  were  not 
reasonable,  dealers  would  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
system  used  by  the  oil  dealers  and 
many  others  to  stop  disastrous  price 
wars. 

Under  this  system  producers  would 
have  control  over  supply  as  the  co¬ 
operative  would  not  contract  with 
new  shippers  unless  they  had  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  milk.  Any  surplus  would 
be  their  own  responsibility.  Farmers 
are  willing  to  accept  a  certain 
amount  of  surplus  but,  if  they  had 
their  own  controls,  there  would  be 
very  little  of  it  and  what  there  was 
could  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  in  a  way  that  would  bring  about 
the  producers’  best  interests.  All  of 
us  could  have  afforded  to  throw  away 
or  give  away  five  per  cent  of  our 
milk  over  the  last  two  years  much 
more  easily  than  we  were  able  to 
accept  15  to  20  per  cent  price  re¬ 
ductions  plus  the  other  hidden  ex¬ 


penses  of  selling  on  a  glutted  mar¬ 
ket. 

Another  possibility  would  be  the 
greater  use  of  futures  markets 
either  by  farmers  individually  or 
through  co-operative  marketing  sys¬ 
tems.  Such  a  system  might  work  with 
any  commodity.  If  a  large  enough 
percentage  of  farm  commodities  were 
sold  in  this  way  with  the  price 
agreed  upon  before  production  (such 
as  is  done  with  many  truck  crops 
grown  for  canning),  there  would  be 
a  much  greater  degree  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  farm  price  system,  and 
neither  regimentation  nor  govern¬ 
mental  influence  would  be  necessary. 
Naturally,  middlemen  will  not  agree 
to  this  as  long  as  they  can  buy  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  open  market  when  it  is 
already  produced  and  the  farmer  is 
in  a  position  where  he  must  sell. 
However,  producer  co-ops  could 
cause  such  changes  if  they  were  big 
enough. 

Conclusion 

There  is  a  problem  and  a  real  one. 
Hopes  of  markets  in  10  or  20  years 
will  not  pay  this  year’s  bills.  We 
need  and  need  immediately  a  defi¬ 
nite  change  in  agricultural  outlook. 
Policies  must  put  the  farmer  first 
and  the  consumer  second.  Public  re¬ 
lations  are  the  first  and  strongest 
need  and  this  is  primarily  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  1920’s  farmers 
were  a  relatively  small  consuming 
group.  Today  we  are  first  in  gasoline, 
steel,  fertilizer  and  many  consumer 
goods.  We  can  cause  a  depression 
much  more  quickly  now  than  then. 
Unless  some  of  these  suggestions  are 
implemented,  the  results  will  strike 
the  whole  nation. 

Gene  Sullivan,  President 
Eastern  Shore  Dairymen’s  Assn. 

Maryland 


At  Vermont’s  Dairy  Festival 


About  15,000  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  either  in  dairy  farming  or 
in  seeing  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  or  both,  attended  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Festival  at  Rutland  late 
last  month.  The  drink-more-milk 
message  of  the  Festival  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  dairy  parade,  a  milking 
contest,  many  dairy  farming  exhibits, 
and  the  crowning  of  dairy  queens. 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
spoke  briefly  on  the  importance  of 
milk  production.  Bulk  milk  tanks 
were  displayed,  but  the  gallon  jug 
was  absent.  No  soda  was  sold;  the 
only  beverage  obtainable  was  milk, 
in  half-pint  cartons.  . 

Vermont’s  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Elmer  Towne  won  the  milk¬ 
ing  contest,  and  Linda  Cheney,  an 


Essex  Center  dairyman’s  daughter, 
was  crowned  Vermont’s  Dairy  Queen. 
First  award  for  floats  in  the  dairy 
parade  went  to  Fair  Haven  Milk 
Producers’  Association  for  its  speci¬ 
ally-built  barn  with  a  genuine  Fair 
Haven  slate  roof.  Inside  the  barn 
was  an  Ormsby  45th  Holstein  cow 
from  Robert  Eddy’s  well-known  herd 
in  Poultney,  and  also  a  group  of 
girls  who  tossed  cartons  of  milk  out 
to  the  crowd. 

During  ceremonies,  Allen  Alfred 
of  South  Burlington  presented  a 
Brown  Swiss  heifer  to  President 
Eisenhower.  Now  named  “Mansina- 
lass”,  the  President  said  he  plans  to 
call  her  “Mrs.  Ethan  Allen”  as  soon 
as  she  calves  at  his  Gettsyburg,  Pa., 
farm.  Wm.  Gilman 


Vermont’s  dairy  industry  received  plenty  of  public  attention  when  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  attended  the  Vermont  Dairy  Festival  late  last  month. 
Here  he  crowns  “Han’s  Jean”,  an  Ayrshire  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 


as  queen  of  Festival  cows. 
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THE  HEN  YARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


Too  Few  Eggs 

My  hens  are  laying  at  approxi¬ 
mately  55  per  cent.  They  seem 
healthy  enough,  but  I  think  they 
should  be  doing  better.  Here  is  my 
mash  mix:  220  pounds  32  per  cent 
poultry  concentrate,  50  pounds 
ground  wheat,  25  pounds  ground  oats 
and  205  pounds  corn  meal.  My 
scratch  is  barley,  oats,  wheat  and 
buckwheat.  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  these  feeds?  The  birds  have 
mash  in  front  of  them  all  the  time 
and  are  given  what  scratch  they  can 
clean  up  in  a  half  hour.  e.  s.  r. 

Your  mash  mixture  is  satisfactory 
for  high  production  if  the  birds  are 
eating  enough  of  it.  A  hundred  birds 
should  take  at  least  15  pounds  a  day. 
The  scratch  mixture  is  too  bulky 
and  would  be  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  cracked  corn,  especially 
if  the  birds  are  thin.  The  corn  can 
constitute  half  the  scratch  for  a 
while.  Perhaps  you  have  had  a  molt 
in  the  flock;  this  is  common  and  will 
soon  pass.  Or  maybe  you  have  not 
been  providing  enough  artificial 
light.  The  birds  should  have  14  hours 
of  daylight  and  artificial  light.  Actu¬ 
ally,  55  per  cent  production  is  not 
too  bad  for  “hens”,  if  you  mean 
that  they  are  in  their  second  year  of 
production.  Well-bred,  healthy  pul¬ 
lets  should  be  doing  better  than 
that,  however,  and  may  improve  with 
the  addition  of  corn,  the  passing  of 
the  molt,  or  the  extra  light.  Be  sure 
that  your  flock  is  taking  in  a  total 
of  28  to  30  pounds  of  mash  and 
scratch  grains  a  day  per  100  hens. 


When  to  Freeze  Fowl 

Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  some  advice  as  to  the 
treatment  of  Pekin  ducks  for  freez¬ 
ing  after  they  have  been  killed  and 
plucked?  Is  it  best  to  freeze  them 
immediately  or  better  to  hold  them 
for  a  week  to  10  days  in  the  cooler? 
I  should  think  it  advisable  to  allow 
them  to  hang  for  at  least  a  short 


time  before  being  frozen;  after  being 
frozen  they  naturally  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  change  that  hanging 
is  supposed  to  give  to  fowl.  v.  j.  m. 

It  is  advisable  for  ducks,  as  well 
as  other  types  of  fowl,  to  be  cleaned 
and  frozen  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  killed.  Poultry  meat 
picks  up  odors  very  easily.  In  the  so- 
called  “hung”  fowl,  some  decompo¬ 
sition  takes  place  and  this  changes 
the  natural  or  original  flavor  of  the 
meat.  Undoubtedly,  some  people 
like  the  change  in  flavor  that  results 
from  holding  fowl  for  a  period  of 
time  before  using  it,  but  that  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  taste.  From  a  strictly 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  quicker 
the  carcass  is  taken  care  of,  the 
better  will  be  the  preservation. 


Loss  of  Head  Feathers 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  my 
White  Rock  hens  to  lose  their  head 
feathers?  It  begins  soon  after  lay¬ 
ing  starts,  and  the  older  they  get 
the  balder  they  get.  There  are  no 
mites.  h.  e.  g. 

Baldness  in  chickens  may  be  in¬ 
herited  or  it  can  be  brought  about 
by  mites  and  other  conditions.  Use 
carbolated  vaseline  as  a  salve  and,  if 
the  condition  is  not  due  to  inheri¬ 
tance,  the  feathers  will  grow  in 
again.  If  inherited,  the  trait  is  re¬ 
cessive  and  will  be  covered  up  again 
in  the  next  generation.  A  few  in¬ 
dividuals  may  still  be  bald,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  male  used  in  future 
matings,  but  most  will  be  well 
feathered. 


Bore  Backs  in  Pullets 

My  young  pullets  have  developed 
bare  backs.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
condition?  b.  r. 

Bare  backs  in  young  pullets  may 
be  a  breeding  problem  representing 
a  tendency  in  a  particular  strain  or 
variety  of  chickens.  Also,  it  may  be 
the  result  of  faulty  nutrition,  usually 
insufficient  protein;  or  the  same  con¬ 
dition  can  develop  if  the  chickens 
are  crowded  during  the  brooding 
period,  resulting  in  broken  feathers 
and  ultimate  feather  pulling  or  skin 
injury  which  interferes  with  normal 
feathering. 


Antibiotics  in 

Growth  of  chickens  and  turkeys  is 
speeded  up  when  antibiotics  are  fed 
in  the  mash  mixture.  According  to 
tests  conducted  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  growth  acceleration  is  as  much 
as  10  to  15  per  cent  during  the  first 
month.  As  the  birds  get  older,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stimulation  diminishes.  Ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  from  Cornell, 
Washington  State  College,  and  other 
stations  indicates  that  no  benefit  is 
secured  from  feeding  antibiotics  to 
laying  or  breeding  hens. 

The  rate  of  growth  stimulation 
depends  on  the  kind  of  ration  used. 
If  the  ration  is  complete  and  con¬ 
tains  animal  protein,  stimulation 
from  antibiotics  is  not  as  great  as 
it  is  when  just  vegetable  protein  is 
fed.  Best  growing  results  can  be 
expected  when  the  ration  contains 
animal  protein  and  is  complete  in 
all  respects.  Cornell  results  show 
that  when  antibiotic  supplement  is 
withdrawn  during  the  period  of 
greatest  growth  stimulation,  growth 
is  retarded.  The  setback  is  not  so 
great,  however,  that  the  birds  do 
not  grow  as  fast  as  those  which 
never  had  antibiotics. 

The  antibiotics  commonly  used  in 
chicken  and  turkey  mashes  are: 
Aureomycin  hydrochloride,  Ter- 
ramycin  hydrochloride,  procain 
penicillin,  and  bacitracin.  The 
amounts  used  are  very  small.  In 
terms  of  the  pure  antibiotic,  Cornell 
has  shown  that  one  to  two  grams 
per  ton  of  feed  produce  effective 
growth  stimulation.  Of  course,  the 
pure  antibiotic  is  not  used  in  poultry 
rations;  it  is  too  expensive.  The  by- 
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product  yields  good  results  and  the 
right  amounts  to  use  are  suggested 
by  antibiotic  manufacturers. 

How  does  an  antibiotic  do  the  job? 
Investigators  do  not  agree  on  the 
answer.  Hill  and  Heuser  of  Cornell 
suggest:  (1)  by  suppression  of  toxin- 
producing  micro-organisims;  (2)  by 
stimulation  of  micro-organisms 
which  manufacture  known  or  un¬ 
identified  vitamins  which  can  sub¬ 
sequently  be  used  by  the  host- 
animal;  (3)  by  suppression  of  micro¬ 
organisms  which  compete  with  the 
host  animal  for  certain  essential 
food  nutrients;  and  (4)  by  suppres¬ 
sion  of  disease  level  by  eliminating 
pathogenic  organisms  from  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  However  they  exactly 
work,  antibiotics  are  now  accepted 
as  essential  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
chicks  and  poults  in  modern  poultry 
farming. _ D.  H.  Hortoim 

Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 

trial  of  the  frontier  asthma 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  ar.y  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  165-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.. _ BUFFALO  I.  N  V. 

Leghorns  •  Austrawhites  •  IViinorctts  •  $8  95 

Puliets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hampshires, 
$8.95.  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted.  $6.45.  Left¬ 
overs,  $3.99.  Bloodtested.  Healthy  Chicks.  F.  0  B. 
Catalog,  BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Also  3-week-old  Chicks  22c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLE FONTE  I  PA 


DON  T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin - 
‘How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grai 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown  Pi 
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STRUNK's 

the  best  dam 
chain  saw  ever  made! 
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The  Smart  Beaver  with  a 
STRUNK  Oufdams  Other 
Beavers  Every  Time ! 


•  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  TOO! 


O  STRUNK  HAS  THE  WIDEST 
SELECTION— A  SAW  THAT'S 
RIGHT  FOR  EVERY  USE 
AND  USER! 


PRICES  START  AT  ONLY  $179  F.O.B. 
(comp/e/e  with  bar  and  chain) 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 

STRUNK 


CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 


“PM  PROUD  OF  THE  GOOD 
HARD  EGGSHELLS  I  PRODUCE 

and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-7  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  Z'tth  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN'S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5-  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WH'TE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS  live  rie'i 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each:  15  to 
28c  each;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyviile,  Dela1 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  c  p  leister  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  McA  LIST  ER  V I  LL  E,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


•  COATES VI LIE,  PA. 
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How  to  Get  More  Eggs 
in  Hot  Weather 


As  I  write  this  on 
May  19th,  the  price  of 
eggs  is  still  down.  I 
hope  that  when  you 
read  this  it  is  on  the 
way  up.  if  so,  extra 


care  this  month  and  next  will  make  you 
profits. 


big 


To  get  the  most  eggs,  I  suggest  that  you 
allow  your  hens  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird,  that  you  have  at  least  three  six-foot 
feeders  from  which  the  birds  can  eat  on  both 
sides  for  each  hundred  birds,  that  you  have  a 
water  trough  that  is  at  least  five  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  deep  in  all  parts  of  it,  and 
at  least  six  feet  long,  for  each  300  birds.  Keep 
water  level  near  the  top  in  your  troughs. 

I  suggest  that  you  feed  all  of  the  good  laying 
mash  the  birds  can  eat,  and  if  you’re  feeding 
a  twenty  percent  protein  ration,  I  suggest  that 
you  feed  about  eight  pounds  of  scratch  grain 
per  hundred  birds  per  day  in  warm  weather. 
Heavy  birds  should  have  even  less  grain.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  have  the  lights  come  on  about 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  right  through  the 
summer.  This  will  get  the  birds  off  the  roosts 
and  to  eating  and  drinking  when  the  weather 
is  cool  during  the  night.  They  can  sit  around 
and  loaf  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
too  hot  for  ambition. 

I  suggest  that  you  clean  thoroughly,  with  a 
scrub  brush,  every  water  fountain  every  day. 
Chickens  like  clean  water  just  like  you  and  I. 
They  will  lay  more  eggs  for  you  if  you  clean 
the  water  troughs  every  day.  This  also  applies 
to  your  young  chicks  and  your  birds  on  range. 
Also,  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  you  keep  the  water 
troughs  clean,  you’re  less  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  blue  comb  — this  is  just  a  hunch. 

If  the  weather  becomes  extremely  hot,  it  will 
pay  you  to  put  extra  pans  of  water  all  over 
the  house  where  the  birds  can  get  water  easily, 
and  it  will  probably  pay  you  to  spray  water  on 
the  walls  of  the  house  to  cool  it  down. 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Chick  Special. 

We  are  charging  less  for  our  chicks  this 
summer  because  we  feel  poultrymen  need  a 
break  on  price,  and  also  as  an  experiment  to 
see  if  we  can  increase  our  sales  during  the  off 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  secure  our  birds  this  summer  at  a  low 
price.  Please  send  for  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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•  This  farmer  found,  as  you  will  find,  Orangeburg  combines  speed, 
that  scientifically  designed  Orangeburg  quality,  and  economy.  Long,  light 
Perforated  Pipe  turns  wet  land  into  lengths  are  easy  to  handle.  Unique 
profitable  cropland  at  low  cost.  Snap  Couplings  speed  installation. 

This  modern  drainage  pays  off.  You  Orangeburg  material  lam  for  years 
can  plow  and  plant  earlier  .  .  .  your  underground.  Nearly  200,000,000 

crops  have  deeper  roots  to  fight  a  f?et  serv'Ce  PL°VJ  ,tS 
summer  drought  ...  you  get  better  Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  also  for 
and  bigger  yields.  sePtic  tank  disposal  fields,  draining 

wet  spots  everywhere. 

Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  has 

two  rows  of  evenly  spaced  perfora-  Get  genuine  Orangeburg  Pipe  and 
tions  in  each  8-foot  length  that  assure  Fittings.  They  will  save  you  time, 
constant,  uniform  seepage  of  excess  trouble  and  money.  Look  for  the 
water.  Unique  Snap  Couplings  hold  the  Orangeburg  trademark.  For  more  facts, 
pipe  in  line  and  keep  out  the  backfill.  write  Dept.  NY  75,  or  see  your  dealer. 

ORANGEBURG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.  •  Orangeburg,  New  York 

West  Coast  Plant  —  Newark,  California 


How  I  Turned  Wet  Land 
into  Profits . . .  with 


ORANGEBURG 


PERFORATED  PIPE 


The  path  to  Profitable  Farming 


starts  with  a 

MARIETTA 

SILO 


Right  now  you  can  store  your  com 
in  a  Marietta  .  .  .  get  higher  feed 
value  with  silage  that  goes  further 
and  lasts  longer.  Next  spring  you’re 
set  for  a  vitamin-rich  grass  crop 
.  .  .  that  will  save  you  up  to  %  the 
cost  of  high  priced  grain  and  hay. 
With  a  profitable  Marietta,  you  save 
on  time  and  labor,  eliminate  fear  of 
feed  shortages  due  to  droughts  and 
prove  to  yourself  .  .  .  there’s  no  loss 
Gel  all  the  Marietta  facts  and  on  the  land  with  a  Marietta. 


figures  from  a  good  friend  in 
your  area  .  .  .  your  Marietta 
silo  dealer. 


Send  coupon  today. 
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Qentlemen:  Please  send  complete  inf  ormation  on  a 
1955  Marietta  silo  and  facts  on  your 
easy  ABC  financing  plan. 


THE 


Name. 


mMfc 


Address- 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION  marietta,  ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Rd.  at  Pulaski  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Box  5192, 
Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  j 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Last  Summer  I  visited  a  chin¬ 
chilla  dealer  in  New  York  to  learn 
about  a  plan  for  selling  chinchillas 
which  they  had  advertised.  I  owned 
nine  animals  and  wanted  to  know 
how  to  sell  them.  First  they  told  me 
that  the  animals  I  had  would  not 
make  mating  pairs  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  and  offered  to  sell  me  six 
animals  for  $995,  which  would,  they 
said,  give  me  enough  pairs  to  work 
with.  I  gave  them  a  deposit,  and 
promised  to  send  the  balance  of  $300. 
They  promised  to  send  my  contract 
on  receipt  of  the  balance.  I  assumed 
that  the  contract  v/ould  include  the 
sales  plan.  When  I  made  the  pay¬ 
ment,  I  received  a  tight  sales  con¬ 
tract  which  did  not  include  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  any  kind,  and  requested 
monthly  payments  with  five  per  cent 
interest.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  sales  plan.  I  advised  them  I 
would  not  sign  such  an  agreement, 
as  it  did  not  include  the  plan  I  was 
interested  in.  They  demanded  an 
apology.  I  asked  my  attorney  to  help 
me  recover  my  deposit.  Since  I  am 
from  another  State  the  case  has 
dragged  on.  Finally  $100  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Of  this,  $10  goes  to  the  New 
York  attorney,  $10  to  my  attorney. 
The  difference  will  be  deducted  on 
my  next  income  tax  return  as  a  loss. 

Connecticut  h.  b.  g. 

There  is  little  to  add.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  experience  should  warn 
others  not  to  make  large  deposits,  or 
sign  contracts  without  first  having  in 
writing  just  what  provisions  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Check  the  standing  of  a 
company  before  getting  involved  in 
a  proposition. 


I  am  interested  in  joining  the 
National  Food  Club  Inc.,  of  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  they  are  a  reliable  firm.  Their 
salesman  claims  this  firm  has  been 
in  the  food  business  for  37  years.  The 
freezer  costs  $600.  Will  budget  at 
$80.92  per  month,  with  $60  for  food. 
I  am  enclosing  copy  of  their  con¬ 
tract.  M.  W. 

New  Jersey 

Like  many  others,  the  contract 
does  not  specify  the  make  of  the 
freezer.  Only  $20.92  is  applied  to 
freezer  cost,  which  means  that  the 
contract  will  run  for  a  long  time.  On 
April  29,  1955,  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  State 
signed  an  order  perpetually  enjoin¬ 
ing  National  Food  Clubs  Inc.  from 
advertising  home  freezers  and  food 
in  combinations,  and  in  an  untruth¬ 
ful,  misleading,  deceptive  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  manner.  We  understand  that 
officers  of  the  firm  consented  to  this 
order.  Again,  we  can  only  advise 
people  to  purchase  freezers  and  then 
buy  food  at  wholesale  prices.  By  act¬ 
ing  independently  you  save  and  pur¬ 
chase  your  freezer  much  more  inex¬ 
pensively. 


Enclosed  is  a  clipping  I  cut  from 
a  magazine.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  this  high 
finance?  w.  t.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  mentioned  it  before,  but 
it  seems  timely  to  mention  it  again. 
The  plan  involves  a  chain  letter 
scheme  that  promises  “get-rich- 
quick”  with  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  and  is  really  a  lottery.  Two 
bonds  are  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$37.50.  One  is  retained  and  the  other 
sent  to  the  top  name  on  an  11-name 
list.  The  top  name  is  checked  off  and 
the  individual  adds  his  to  the  bottom. 
This  goes  on  indefinitely,  but  it  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the 
bonds  were  issued.  They  are  intended 
to  stimulate  regular  saving  for  future 
use  and  benefit,  not  to  be  traded  in 
on  a  lottery  basis. 


NEW,  MODERN  DESIGN 
PEERLESS  JET  PUMP 

Longer  Motor  Life 
Space-Saving 
Compactness 

Easiest  Pump 
Maintenance 
Quiet 
Operation 


—New  NEMA  Type 
Va  to  3  hp  Motors 
—Provides  up  to  3600  gals,  per  hr. 

—For  wells  up  to  170  feet  deep 

LOADED  WITH  MONEY-SAVING 
MAINTENANCE -FREE  FEATURES 

Compact,  new,  NEMA  type  design, 
ball  bearing  motors.  No  lubrication 
required;  cool  running.  Indestructi¬ 
ble,  stainless  steel,  motor  shaft. 
Efficient,  exclusive,  Streamflo  bronze 
impeller,  threaded  on  shaft.  New, 
leak-resistant,  ceramic  shaft  seal. 
Constant  pressures,  20-40  lbs.,  or 
more.  All  parts  easy  to  service.  Qual¬ 
ity  materials  and  craftsmanship 
throughout  provide  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Widest  choice  of  head- 
capacity  sizes  for  farm-homemaker 
requirements.  See  your  Peerless 
dealer  today,  or  request  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

Your  Best  Bet  Is  a  Peerless  Jet 


fmc 


PEERLESS  POMP  DIVISION, 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Please  send  Jet  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2560 
I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Shallow  Well  Pressure  Systems 

□  Self-Priming  Horizontal  Utility  Pumps 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN _ 


.STATE. 


DD 


Post  paid 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

Cabbage,  Kale . 

Cauliflower  . 

Pepper  . 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

Sweet  Potato . 

CATALOG  ON 


REQUEST 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 

THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 

Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditiM,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

Rice  Potato  Diggers  lVwAPRICE 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  V. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  comfortable  victory  wheat 
marketing  quotas  registered  in  the 
recent  farmer  referendum  took  Con¬ 
gress  and  official  Washington  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Although  the  comparatively 
few  eligible  voters  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  voted  by 
large  margins  against  quotas  on  the 
1956  crop,  the  more  numerous 
wheat  growers  in  the  major  areas 
voted  in  favor  by  even  larger  mar¬ 
gins. 

A  great  many  farmers  again 
neglected  to  vote  but,  of  those  who 
did,  the  national  average  was  77.5 
per  cent  in  favor  of  quotas  and  76- 
per-cent-of-parity  price  supports  on 
the  1956  crop.  A  two-thirds,  or  66 
per  cent,  favorable  vote  was  re¬ 
quired  for  quotas  to  go  into  effect. 

The  feeling  in  Washington  was 
that  the  results  would  not  go  much 
above  or  below  66  per  cent.  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Ezra  Benson  and 
key  Congressional  leaders  were  all 
set  with  plans  for  legislation  in  the 
event  farmers  turned  down  the 
quotas. 

If  quotas  had  been  defeated,  1956 
price  supports  would  have  dropped 
to  50  per  cent  of  parity  for  those 
farmers  who  stayed  within  their  acre¬ 
age  limitations.  There  would  have 
been  no  penalty  other  than  loss  of 
price  supports  for  farmers  who  over¬ 
planted.  Benson  was  set  to  recom¬ 
mend  increasing  the  wheat  allotment 
to  62  million  acres — from  the  present 
55  million — and  setting  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  60  to  65  per  cent  of  parity 
instead  of  the  76  per  cent  already 
proclaimed.  Since  this  was  general 
knowledge,  it  was  felt  that  many 
farmers  who  otherwise  would  have 
feared  a  drop  to  50  per  cent  might 
vote  against  the  sweeping  quotas. 

Meanwhile,  legislation  favored  by 
northeastern  farmers — it  would  ex¬ 
empt  from  these  quotas  all  farmers 
who  use  all  of  their  wheat  on  their 
own  farms  for  feed  and  seed — has 
been  stalled  in  committee.  Word  is 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  will  begin  seriously  considering 
a  bill  on  this  subject  now  that  the 
wheat  referendum  is  over. 

On  another  wheat  front,  Benson 
is  seriously  considering  basing  price 
support  levels  on  quality.  This  is  a 
new  price  support  idea  which  is  gain¬ 
ing  serious  congressional  consider¬ 
ation.  But  the  chances  are  that  the 
secretary  will  not  do  anything  about 
it  this  year.  Since  the  wheat  farmers 
voted  on  a  straight  76  per  cent  of 
parity  proposition,  he  would  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  cut  any  supports  below 
that  figure,  even  though  higher  sup¬ 
ports  on  higher  quality  wheat  would 
bring  the  national  figure  up  to  the 
76  per  cent  average.  The  purpose  .of 
varied  support  levels  would  be  to 
reward  growers  of  varieties  and 
qualities  in  greatest  demand,  thus 
ending  the  need  for  the  government 
to  buy  up  large  quantities  of  sub¬ 
standard  crops.  Harry  Lando 


New  York  Pofafro  Field 
Day  August  4 

The  22nd  annual  Potato  Field  Day 
of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  will 
be  held  Thursday,  August  4,  on 
several  farms  in  and  around  the 
town  of  Bridgewater  on  Route  8  in 
Oneida  County.  Experimental  plots 
were  established  early  this  Spring 
on  the  farm  of  Alois  Wrobel  and  it 
is  here  that  many  growers  will  find 
events  and  exhibits  of  fundamental 
production  interest.  At  two  nearby 
places — the  Cedar  Brook  Farms  oper¬ 
ated  by  Anthony  and  Steven  Lon- 
chek  and  the  Ray  Simons  farm— 60 
farm  equipment  dealers  will  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  latest  types  and 
models  of  farm  and  potato  machin¬ 
ery,  and  home  appliances  will  also 
be  shown.  New  York’s  1955  potato 
queen  will  be  selected  and  there  will 

July  16,  1955 


be  a  real  old-fashioned  po,tato  peek¬ 
ing  contest.  All  in  all,  Potato  Club 
President  Phil  Luke  predicts  the 
day  will  be  of  real  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  who  attend.  Last  year 
10,000  persons  attended  the  Potato 
Field  Day.  Program  chairman  this 
years  is  M.  W.  Meadows,  vegetable 
crop  specialist  at  Cornell  University. 


W 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  (or  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  (or  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  New  York.  _ _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  joto  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  capable,  ambitious 
man  to  take  job  as  working  manager  on 
modern  poultry  farm  with  35,000  layers  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Good  wages,  working 
conditions  and  housing.  Apply  in  writing, 
giving  age,  experience  and  references. 
Somerville  Poultry  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

$130  a  month  full  responsibility.  Write  or 
call  collect.  Pennington,  New  Jersey  7-0124  at 
night.  Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  home  and  job.  Housemother  in 
small  school  for  retarded.  Work  is  like  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  but  no  experience  needed.  Give 
full  details  about  self  and  telephone  number. 
Soundview  School,  Yorktown  Heights.  N.  Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER-Cook.  Under  55  years  of  age. 

Knowledge  of  canning.  Lovely  home  and 
surroundings.  Everything  new  and  modern. 
Private  quarters.  Only  those  wishing  perma¬ 
nent  home  need  apply.  BOX  6410,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man  or  woman,  un¬ 
attached,  for  general  work  in  animal  hospi¬ 
tal,  in  country.  Furnished  apartment.  State 
age,  schooling,  previous  employment.  Friderici 
Animal  Hospital,  2764  Troy  Road,  Schenectady, 

New _ York. _ 

MAN  50  to  60,  who  needs  permanent  home. 

Sober,  willing  worker,  helper:  chicken  farm. 
$50  month.  Geo.  Perier,  Selkirk,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Boy,  girl  or  young  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callieoon,  New  York, _ 

FRIENDLY  Westchester  family  needs  house¬ 
keeper  or  mother’s  helper.  September.  BOX 

6402,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  all  around  experience, 

indoor  and  outdoor  work  for  hospital  on 
estate  grounds.  Sober,  reliable,  live  in.  Apply 
High  Point  Hospital,  Upper  King  St.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  Telephone  WEstmore  9-4420. 
WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  married 
farmer,  location  Cenrtal  New  Jersey;  sepa¬ 
rate  living  quarters;  milk,  vegetables,  etc.; 
other  priviledges.  Permanent,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  condtions,  wages  $150  monthly.  Must  have 
the  best  of  references.  Apply  in  detail.  BOX 

6403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Man:  Experienced  in  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  milking.  Good  living  and  working 

conditions.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX  6404, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  Foreman:  Must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  handling  men  and  equipment. 
Know  plant  material.  Year  round  job  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  Top  salary  for  right 
man.  Reply  in  detail  to  BOX  6405,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ __ _ _ _ 

IF  you’re  of  highest  ethics,  exceptionally  in¬ 
dustrious  and  businesslike,  live  in  New  York 
or  New  England,  and  want  to  get  into  real 
estate  on  a  commission  basis,  write  for  test 
questions.  Only  a  very  few  top  applicants  can 
be  considered.  Exceptional  help  if  you  qualify. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  p.  m. _ 

MARRIED  dairyman  milk  and  care  38  cows; 

Surge  machines;  $250  month;  modern  house. 
Call  at  noon  HIcksville  3-0888.  Green  Acre 
Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  Wanted:  To  take  charge  of  pig  hatchery 
in  New  York  State,  70  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Good  salary  with  bonus.  Write,  George 
Washburn,  Wappingers  Falls,_N.  Y. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Poultry  and  general  farm, 
Sullivan  County.  Woman  part  ume.  Man 
able  to  drive  truck  and  tractors.  Offers  $240 
er  month.  Comfortable  house,  electricity, 
ath,  hot  and  cold  water.  Butter,  eggs,  milk 
and  garden.  State  age,  experience,  number  in 
family.  Phone  number.  O.her  help  employed. 
BOX  6419,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  horticulturist,  landscape  architect; 
develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6317,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  40,  with  some  experience; 

poultry  and  general  farms  but  not  driving; 
wish  job  farmer’s  help  for  good  board,  modest 
salary  with  quiet  people.  BOX  6407,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  White,  mature.  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  Small  home  or  hotel.  BOX  6400,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  mother  with  two  small  children, 
desires  position  caring  for  young  children 
in  a  motherless  home.  BOX  6406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  man,  Cornell  Agricultural 
Graduate,  seeks  opportunity  on  modern 
|  dariy  farm.  Experienced  with  herd  and  field 
procedures.  Age  24,  married.  BOX  6408,  Rural 
]  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  For  one  or  two.  Good  cook. 
$20  weekly.  Mrs.  Smith,  115  Paine  Ave.,  New 
I  Rochelle,  New  York. 


WANTED  position  as  farm  manager  on  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  farm.  Experienced  with  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys;  also  all  branches  of  farming. 
Available  at  once.  BOX  6415,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Retirement  position  to  look  after. 

small  country  home  or  estate.  Married. 
Willing  and  able  to  work.  Small  salary  ex- 

pected.  BOX  6416,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  middleaged:  Reliable,  want  position. 
What  can  you  offer.  BOX  206,  Kanona, 

New  Y ork. _ _ _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  for 
large  operation,  or  farm  on  shares.  Best 
of  references,  fully  experienced  in  dairy  and 
field  work.  John  Raymond  Ingalls,  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York, _ _ 

REAL  Opportunity!  Don’t  miss  it!  All 
equipped,  dairy-chicken  farm.  Modern  home 
and  buildings,  wonderful  location.  56  acres. 
Bargain  price.  Montgomery  Realty,  C.  Harry 
Thomas,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


16  ACRES:  Route  20,  good  conditioned  seven 
room  house,  bath,  garage;  $6,000.  Eric 
Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y, 

POULTRY  Farm:  Long  Island,  5-room  bunga¬ 
low,  10,000  capacity;  fully  equipped;  many 
extras.  Write  Andreassi,  R.  D.  1,  Bay  Shore, 
New  York. _ 

VERMONT:  300  acres  standing  lumber.  BOX 
6412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 

Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N. _ Y. _ 

87  ACRE  bare  farm,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  lo¬ 
cation,  4-room  house,  12  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  buildings,  $6,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, _ 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  9-room 
house,  basement  barn,  o'.her  outbuildings, 
$5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
100  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  9-room 
house,  bath,  dairy  barn,  $7,000,  terms. 

Werts  Real  Estate,  J ohnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  8-room  house, 
6-room  tenant  apartment,  45  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60  head  stock, 
two  tractors  and  all  equipment,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale:  150  acres,  Schoharie  County. 

43  head  livestock.  Drive-thru  barn,  34  stan¬ 
chions,  water.  Two  silos,  one  filled  green  hay; 
two  tractors,  forage-harvester,  machinery. 
"Old”  barn,  10  stanchions,  machine  and  wagon 
houses,  tenant  house,  chicken  house  for  500. 
Ever-flowing  spring  water.  Main  house,  eight 
rooms,  modern,  oil  hot-water  heat.  Selling: 
health.  Karl  Osolneek,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  West  Berne  2167. _ 

WANTED:  Unfurnished  apartment.  Complete 
description.  BOX  6414,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
LAKE  GEORGE:  This  lovely  furnished  cot¬ 
tage,  10  rooms,  on  shoreline,  boat  house, 
garage;  sell  or  rent.  Mary  Cummings,  Agent, 
Putnam  Station,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier,  Real- 
ton _ 

675  ACRE  farm,  ideal  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle. 

Man  wishing  to  move  South.  Located  eight 
miles  south  of  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  on 
Highway  221.  This  is  a  real  buy  at  $40  per 
acre  and  well  worth  the  price.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  contact  Lorick  S.  Swygert,  N.  Garden 
Circle.  Greenville,  S.  C.  Phone  9-2384. _ 

WANTED  ^o  purchase  on  contract  a  modern 
well  stocked  and  equipped  going  dairy 
farm.  Have  wide  experience  in  farming  and 
milk  production.  Sober,  industrious,  intelligent, 
middleaged,  married.  Might  consider  herds¬ 
man  position  with  chance  to  purchase  later. 
BOX  6418,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WHATTA  Buy:  150-acre  stocked  and  equipped 
dairy  farm.  50  acres  rich  loam  tractor  land, 
lots  stream-watered  pasture,  timber,  30x40 
cement  basement  barn,  drink  cups,  stock 
shed;  other  buildings.  Attractive  6-room  house, 
electricity,  bath,  modern  kitchen.  20  good 
cows  and  heifer's,  tractor,  lots  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  crops.  Hard  road,  school 
bus,  milk  route.  Near  town.  Aged  owner 
offers  all  for  only  $9,000.  See  Jackson  Realty. 
201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  695. _ 

WHOLESALE  and  retail  milk  business. 

Creamery.  Good  8-room  house  with  improve¬ 
ments  .This  is  an  established  business.  Priced 
to  sell.  Contact  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Daven- 
port,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2361.  _ _ 

120  ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  all  good  ma¬ 
chinery,  electricity,  good  water  supply  for 
house  and  barn,  telephone,  school  bus  route 
by  door.  10  acres  woods,  rest  tillable;  about 
Vi  mile  hard  road.  22  head  of  cattle.  BOX 
6420,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

IDEAL  building  location,  400  feet  frontage. 

Route  7  near  Binghamton.  Beautiful  shade; 
must  see  to  appreciate.  Price  $1,200;  $200 

down.  Orin  Sands,  Harpursville,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  An  active  equipped  poultry  farm, 

ready  to  handle  5,000  birds  and  room  for 
expansion.  Consists  220  acres  land,  40  tillable, 
large  newly  roofed  90x42  barn  and  36x30 
barn.  Attractive  9-room  house  with  bath,  new 
furnace,  new  water  system.  Automatic  water- 
ers,  brooders,  feeders,  rain  shelters  go  wnh 
property.  This  is  a  good  value  and  can  be 
easily  financed.  A  nice  home  and  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  $6,900.  Sam  Darling,  Real  Estate, 
Trow  Hill,  Barre,  Vermont.  Telephone  544, 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.95;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $9.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Pensioners,  year  round  board.  Fine 
home  and  food.  Special  rates.  Write, 
Harmony  Acres,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATION  for  few  adults:  Quiet 
country  home,  fod  served  home  style;  walk¬ 
ing  distance  to  village.  Mrs.  Stonson,  Hancock, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Dutchess  County  242  acre  dairy 
dairy  farm.  50  stanchion  drive-thru  barn, 
five  other  buildings,  tank  pick-up,  excellent 
market.  Newly  seeded  pasture,  plenty  of 
water.  Four  new  seeded  hay  fields,  alfalfa, 
clover,  trefoil.  Ten  room,  IY2  bath  farm  home. 
No  agents.  BOX  6411,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GENTLEMAN  will  buy  or  rent,  store  build¬ 
ing,  house,  or  land  in  suitable  location  for 
small  store.  Write,  state  price  and  cash  re- 
quired.  BOX  6401,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped  dairy  farm,  160  acres 
near  Colgate  University,  attractive  house, 
excellent  barn,  35  cows,  complete  machinery, 
crops,  planted,  $900  monthly  milk  check, 
everything  goes.  $25,000;  terms.  Same  owner 
37  years.  F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Earlville  8, _ 

FOR  Sale:  22  acres  land,  excellent  road 
frontage,  buildings.  Mrs.  Felix  Trost,  Red 
Hook,  New  York. _ 

EASTERN  part  of  Connecticut,  chicken  farms, 
dairy  farms,  large  and  small,  modern  homes 
in  town  or  in  the  country.  Write.  M.  E. 
Vezina,  Real  Estate,  Canterbury,  Conn. 

PROFITABLE  well  established  45  acre  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  farm,  3,500  layer  capacity;  25  acres 
bearing  fruit:  cherries,  peaches,  grapes;  fully 
operated  and  equipped,  excellent  condition, 
beautifully  located.  Other  possibilities.  G. 
Schaeffer,  Valois,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  acres,  town  of  Schuylerville, 
Saratoga  County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  house  contains  10  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Power  line,  near  Saratoga  race 
track.  Will  border  new  state  highway  and 
view.  Information  write  owner.  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Kemmet,  Box  305,  R.  D.  1,  Schuylervil.e, 

New  Y or k. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Farm,  direct  from  owner. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  le.ter.  BOX 

6409, _ Rural  N ew  Yorker. _ 

SELLING  trailer  bungalow,  furnished,  all 
conveniences;  one  acre  ground.  Good  fish¬ 
ing.  Doc.  Fauver,  Heisierville,  New  Jersey. 
ROADSIDE  home,  garage,  chicken  house, 
nothing  down.  List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill 

2, _ Penna. _ 

GENERAL  Store:  58x58,  corner  Main  and 
Broad.  Living  rooms  upstairs;  $6,300  stock. 
Dry  goods,  groceries,  meats;  oil  furnace. 
Owned  by  present  owner  35  years.  Will  take 
mortgage;  $13,500.  Wonderful  super  market 
site.  J.  Henry  McWilliams,  Morris,  Otsego 
County,  New  York.  Phone:  28  Y  2. 
HOUSEKEEPING:  Three  room  cottagi  in 

country.  John  Mahler,  Pittsford,  Vermont. 

EXTRA  good  one-man  farm.  Alfalfa  land. 

Beautiful  corn  and  oats,  plenty  of  water. 
Excellent  barn  and  concrete  silo.  27  head 
cattle.  Trac.or  equipment.  Freshly  painted 
residence  with  bath  and  oil  heat.  Profitable 
milk  route  in  connection  if  desired,  Here’s 
another  of  145  acres  on  state  highway.  80 '  < 
tillable.  Good  gas  well  heats  8-room  home. 
Good  basement  barn.  Concrete  silo.  Profit¬ 
able  road  stand.  Some  equipment.  $6,000  cash 
required.  Balance  at  i', .  H.  G.  Farrington, 

Realtor ,_Pulaski,_New^  York. _ 

DESIRABLE  6-room  house,  electric.  Chesa¬ 
peake’s  mild  Hoopers  Island.  Crabbing. 
Oystering.  Ducking.  $2,985.  $800  down.  Worden, 
Hoopersville,  Maryland. _ 

OUR  free  "home  made”  catalog  describes  with 
utmost  clarity  and  candor,  several  hundred 
camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses,  all 
sizes  and  prices.  New  York  State  and  New 
England.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

TO  purchase  small  retirement  farm  near  a 
town,  with  possibility  of  some  income.  BOX 
6417,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  56  acres 
tractor  worked,  all  farm  tools,  cooler,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  leaving  house  all  equipment,  10- 
room  house.  One  mile  out  village  on  state 
road;  reason  for  selling  death  in  family.  $8,500. 
Thomas  Curry,  Morris.  New  York. _ 

PROFITABLE  Farm:  160  acres,  Delaware 
County,  beautiful  view;  30-cow  barn;  10- 
room  house,  subs.antial,  good  repair,  elec¬ 
tricity,  other  modern  facilities.  Excellent 
schools  and  milk  market.  Title  clear.  Dairy 

optional.  BOX _ 6413,  Rural  New _ Yorker.  _  _ 

RETIREMENT  Home:  Village,  five  rooms, 
bath,  deep  well,  garage,  one  acre  land,  bus 
service;  bargain  price  $2,900;  terms.  C.  D. 
Wagar,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D. 

1 ,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  any  condition.  Fass, 

5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Marcellus  68.1011. _ _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  fine  pipe  smoking, 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ken¬ 
tucky _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  link  coin-slot,  electric 
piano  with  xyliphone  and  rolls,  also  other 
electric  coin-slot  pianos  and  skating  rink 
organs.  R.  C.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Over  60  acres  standing  hay.  Write 
or  see  J.  L.  Clark,  Poyntelle,  Wayne  County, 

Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Frick  28x47  in.  thrasher,  all  modern 
equipment.  Case  L-A,  4-5  plow  tractor.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Alwin  Kehe,  Eden,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3264,  evenings  or  Sundays. _ 

WANTED:  Tractor  and  implement  sales  and 
service  business.  Please  give  details  first 
letter.  Thomas  J.  Kenny,  Box  52,  Lake  Grove, 

L.  I„  N,  Y. _ 

POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 
tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. _ * _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Used,  all  in  A-l  condtion;  120 
Starline  stanchions  and  dividers;  Jamesway 
drinking  cups;  DeLaval  milking  machines  all 
sizes:  feed  trucks;  Jamesway  manure  carriers; 
hoists  and  track  switches;  Jamesway  box  stall 
stanchions;  all  disassembled.  Sell  part  or  al¬ 
together.  Reasonable.  Bonny  Dell  Farms,  231 
Meadow  Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  Tele- 
phone  WEbster  9-6109,  _ 

ADOPTIVE  homes  wanted  for  two  Protestant 
borthers  ages  8  and  9;  and  a  little  Protes¬ 
tant  boy  age  2'/2.  New  York  State  only,  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  Elmira.  Reply  Elmira  Child  and 
Family  Service,  Federation  Bldg,  Elmira, 
New  York. _ _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
ounds  $5.00;  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
1.25.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

THREE  antique  horse  drawn  sleighs,  reason¬ 
able.  John  Kinnear,  Kingsbury,  R.  F.  D., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
for  strength  and  safety. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
corn  silage. 


HARDER  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
all  your  Silo  questions.  Write 
today  for 
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* 


10-in-l 
All-Purpose 
Optical  Glass 

from 

tr  ■  .  1|  Western 

Germany 


IMAGINE!  10  separate  optical  in¬ 
struments  in  ONE  compact  unit  — ■ 
magnifying  glass,  reading  glass,  telescope,  compass, 
binoculars,  mirror,  solar  timepiece,  campfire  lighter, 
magnifying  mirror  &  textile  tester.  Folds  into  small 
space — carry  it  in  your  pocket.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  gadgets  in  years — at  a  greatly  reduced 

price!  Sturdy' — precision  design.  X’ow  available  in 
F.  S.  for  first  time.  Imported  from  West  Germany. 


4X,40  GERMAN  BINOCULARS  give  better  views  uj 

25  MILES  AWAY 


HI-PRESSURE 
FOUNTAIN  BRUSH 


Mighty  Midget  Spy  Camera 


Complete ! 


Includir 

Leather 

Case 


EXTRA 


Pigskin  1  e  a  t  li  e  r 
carrying  case  with 
straps  and  2  rolls 
of  film  given  1 
Extra  film  in 
stores  or  from  us 
25c  a  roil.  GIVEN 
— 2  rolls  when  you 
order  the  Spy 
Camera  and  case. 


This  precision-malce  camera 
is  tiny — only  2"  by  1(4".  De¬ 

signed  for  detective  and  es¬ 
pionage  work  and  can  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand!  Small  size  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  unbelievable 

.  sharpness  of  picture  it  gives 
.vou!  By  no  means  a  toy!  Sturdy,  all-metal,  gold- 
plated.  Coated  lens,  speed  shutter,  professional  view¬ 
finder.  Instant  AND  time  setting.  Take  pic.ures  in 
secret— make  wonderful  candid  shots!  Clear,  sharp 

pictures  just  like  large  expensive  cameras.  Your 
family  and  friends  will  love  the  pictures  you  take 
without  their  awareness.  All  exposed  metal  is  GOLD 
PLATED — this  camera  will  last  a  lifetime!  A  real 
gem  to  see,  handle  and  use! -And  only  2.95!  (3'  for 
7.98).  Order  several  for  gifts.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed  or  your  money  hack  after  5-day  trial.  Carrying 
case  with  straps  and  2  rolls  of  film  included. 


SWISS  ARMY 
TYPE  KNIFE 


16 

TIMES  AREA 
MAGNIFICATION 


10-in-l 

Solingen 

Steel 

KORIUM 

BRAND 


30  BETTER  SHAVES 
from  one 

■CS**!*^  BLADE! 


saw  awl 

scissors  icepick 
jackknife  penknife 
can  opener  corkscrew 
-  screwdriver  bottle  opener 


COATED 

LENSES 


10  TOOLS  !N  ONE  —  the  famed  Swiss  Army  knife 
is  recognized  by  sportsmen  and  hobbyists  as  the 
most  compact  multi-purpose  tool  ever  devised.  This 
is  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  sold  for!  Made  of 
finest  Korium  steel  in  Solingen.  West  Germany.  Can 
lie  worn  on  belt.  Length  3V£".  Solid  Vidal  handle. 
This  new  Korium  version  is  tough,  rugged,  durable. 
A  wonderful  gift  for  hunters,  fishermen,  hobbyists  and 
sportsmen.  Order  now  —  send  coupon  today ! 


This  is  what 
you  see  with 
the  naked  eye. 


LEATHER 

CASE 


HONIKRON — new  marvel  of  German  ingenuity 
gives  you  30  OR  MORE  SHAVES  FROM  A  SING 
BLADE!  Hones  and  conditions  old  and  new  doub 
edge  blades  to  an  unbelievable  sharpness.  Does  it 
a  few  seconds  —  just  whisk  tire  plunger  hack  i 
forth  a  few  times  and  presto  you  have  a  blade  tl 
is  sharper  than  one  fresh  from  the  factory!  Toi 
beards  seem  to  melt  away  —  no  burning,  no  pullii 
no  scraping!  Saves  you  many  times  original  cost 
gives  you  BETTER,  SMOOTHER  shaving,  Bedtu 
importer's  price. 


NewGerman  Pocket 
MICROSCOPE 
y  gives 

2,500  TIMES 
AREA 

1-98  MAGNIFICATION! 


This  is  what  you  see 
with  the  POWER¬ 
HOUSE. 


Inche; 


Here  at  last  —  the  all-new  1955  POWERHOUSE 
binoculars  that  took  18  months  to  engineer! 
Never  before  was  it  possible  to  offer  such  a 
powerful,  quality  binocular  for  so  little  money. 
The  POWERHOUSE  is  not  4  ...  5  ...  7  ..  . 
but  16  TIMES  area  magnification.  Thoresen — - 
world’s  greatest  importer  of  German  binoculars 
—  brings  it  to  you  DIRECT  for  only  4.95. 


PRECISION  GROUND  LENSES 

New,  extra-power  lenses  are  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  100  year  old  firm.  So  different  from 
moulded  plastic!  Each  one  GROUND  to  high 
tolerances.  This  takes  much  longer,  costs  20  to 
30  times  more!  Each  objective  lens  has  genuine 
INTERIOR  FLUORIDE  COATING  —  same  fea¬ 
ture  as  expensive  binoculars.  All  these  new  im¬ 
provements  gie  you  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  VIEWING 
and  High  Luminosity  even  in  MOONLIGHT! 
Were  you  to  spend  $25  we  could  not  give  you 
better  quality  lenses!  This  miracle  value  is  nia.-e 
possible  by  the  magic  of  the  American  dollar 
and  Thoresen’s  volume  purchasing  power. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

One  look  thru  the  new  1955  POWERHOUSE  will 
convince  you  of  its  superb  qua  ity!  Enjoy  one 
on  FREE  TRIAL  for  5  days!  Use  for  him  ing. 
fishing,  races,  bird  watching,  all  sports.  If  not 
delighted  return  for  quick  refund  of  your  4.95 
Quantity  of  '55  model  limited!  Rush  order 
today. 


3-C0L0R  POLICE  FLASHLIGHT 


Throws  Red,  Green  &  White  Beam 


TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN  OPTICAL  INDUSTRY 

Made  in  West  Germany  —  world’s  greatest  opti¬ 
cal  manufacturers.  German  know-how  and  superb 
workmanship  are  reflected  in  the  many  new 
features  of  famous,  nationally  advertised  POWER¬ 
HOUSE.  Much  more  powerful  than  last  year’s 
model,  the  NEW  POWERHOUSE  lias  greater 
structural  strength  without  tiring  weight.  Strong, 
light  aluminum  combined  with  other  high-impact 
materials  „for  "battlesh.p”  construction.  Weighs 
only  10  ozs.  Aluminum  draw-tubes  and  center- 
post  for  smoother,  faster  focusing!  25  positions 
give  you  super  sharp  viewing!  Swirling  pivot 
folds  to  your  eye  width! 


Measures  hut  2  %  inches  —  gives  GIANT 
AND  PERFORMANCE:  Metal  design  - 
ground  precision  lenses.  Gives  2.500  ti 
magnification!  Easy  eyepiece  focusing.  See 
wonders  —  examine  liquids,  textiles,  inset 
smears,  tissue,  etc.  CLEAR,  SHARP  IMA 
distortion!  Ideal  for  students,  hobbyists,  tt 
Made  in  West  Germany  by  skilled  optics 
Two  special  slides  given  with  each  microscot 
the  biggest  bargains  we  have  ever  often 
sure  of  yours  —  mail  coupon  today ! 


PRICE!  I 

Beam  visible  for  miles 

3-Color  Police  Flashlight  can  now  be 
!  Police  and  fire  departments  have  been  order- 

r  the  carloads  —  New  Y'ork  City  police- 

have  ordered  them  by  the  thousands! 
give  you  red,  greai  or  white  beams  in- 
Hi-Glo  reflector  increases  beam 

miles  away!  A  wonder- 
emergencies.  Formerly  sold  for 
you  save  over  50%  ! 

. Only  1.98 


The  famous 

yours  ' 

ing  them  by 
men  alone  I 
Pushbuttons  t. 
stantly!  Patented 
iutens  ty  —  can  be  seen  from 
ful  aid  in  highway 
5.50  —  now 


TAKE  VOUR  PICK  ON  5-DA  V  TRIAL! 

THORESEN'S,  Dept.  185-HC, 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


New!  Exciting! 

GARDEN  UNDER  GLASS 


Colorful! 


Novel! 


terns  checked  on  5-Day  free  home  trial  .  .  .  money-back  guarantee, 
each  item  ordered  one  pair  of  spectoscopes  at  no  extra  cost  —  mine  to 
y  case.  (  )  Payment  enclosed.  Send  postage  and  tax  paid. 

C.  O.  D.  I’ll  pay  charges. 


■  a  a  REG. 

Now  at  V*  price  |.98  va3l9ue.- 

NATURAL  FLOWERS,  PINE  AND  VI NYLITE 
ROSES  SEALED  UNDER  GLASS  TO 
LAST  FOR  YEARS! 


10-1 N  - 1  Optical  Glass... 

Spy  Camera . 

Honikron  Blade  Sharpener 
3-Color  Police  Flashlight. 
Powerhouse  Binoculars... 

Aeromat  Fountain  Brush 
Swiss  Army  Type  Knife.. 

Pocket  Microscope . 

Garden  Under  Glass...... 


The  “Garden  Under  Glass’’  was  originated  by 
one  of  the  most  famous  florists  in  the  world. 
His  secret — retaining  the  freshness  and  color 
of  natural  flowers  for  years  and  years — is  one 
that  many  others  have  tried  to  imitate  time 
after  time  without  successs. 
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NAME 


.  ZONE .  STA 

Stave  tar  ff.  Order  direct  from  Thoresen 
45  St.  James  St.  W.,  Montreal  1,  P.  Q.) 
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Lazy  Days 


Summer  Feeding  of  Layers 

Hot  days  and  dry  weather  always  raise  prob¬ 
lems  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the  flock . 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


which  is  undoubtedly  the  case  on  most  farms. 
But  all-mash  feeding  is  gaining  more  and 
more  in  popularity  and  may  eventually  replace 
grain  and  mash  feeding.  When  it  comes  to 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  birds  natural¬ 
ly  have  poor  appetites,  the  use  of  the  all-mash 
system  will  quite  likely  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation.  This  means  that  the  use  of  a  supple¬ 
ment,  such  as  moist  mash  or  pellets,  will  be 
more  essential  in  all-mash  feeding  than  with 
grain  and  mash.  The  amount  of  the  supple¬ 
mental  feed  should  be  as  indicated  previously: 
five  pounds  a  day  for  100  birds,  using  a  pellet 
of  the  spe  analysis  as  the  mash  itself. 


HE  best  feed  and  feeding  system 
for  chickens  probably  never 
will  be  worked  out,  at  least 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
poultryman.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  to  hurt  the 
pride  of  a  poultry  farmer  — 
particularly  the  egg  farmer,  it  is  question¬ 
ing  his  judgment  on  how  to  feed  layers;  each 
man  has  his  own  particular  point  of  view.  To 
illustrate:  he  is  using  the  all-mash  system  but 
feeds  a  few  pounds  of  oats  or  some  other  grain 
in  the  litter  to  keep  it  stirred  up.  He  also  be¬ 
lieves  in  pellets  as  an  appetizer  and  would  not 
for  a  moment  leave  grit  out  of  the  picture. 

Our  own  weakness  is  a  “yen”  for  a  real, 
honest-to-goodness  all-mash  feed,  no  grain,  no 
grit,  no  oyster  shell,  no  pellets,  no  green  feed 
of  any  kind — just  a  complete  mash  diet  which 
embodies  everything  needed,  a  really  scientific 
feed.  Some  day  it  will  be  realized.  In  fact,  it 
is  here  already  except  that  we  do  not  have 
the  nerve  to  put  it  to  use.  But  please  do  not 
write  for  the  formula  because  the  one  we  are 
using  does  not  even  satisfy  us  yet!  The  eggs 
are  small,  but  in  due  course  this  will  be  over¬ 
come.  Perhaps  we  need  strains  of  birds  bred 
for  all-mash  diets. 


Maintaining  the  Appetite 

Despite  hot  weather  and  other  summer 
troubles,  such  as  the  presence  of  lice  or  mites 
in  the  flock,  the  birds  must  eat  some  feed  if 
they  are  to  function  normally,  and  they  do 
not  have  much  of  an  appetite  for  anything 
dry  or  dusty. 


In  lieu  of  feeding  an  extra  pellet,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  sprinkle  the  mash  with  water  every  day. 
If  this  is  done  cautiously  so  as  not  to  make 
the  mash  wet,  there  would  be  no  disadvantage 
in  such  a  scheme.  However,  if  too  much  water 
is  sprinkled  on  the  mash  so  that  it  becomes 
wet,  the  total  feed  intake  will  be  less  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  the  mash  will  become 
moldy  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  time  when  tem¬ 
peratures  are  high.  Sprinkling  the  mash  should 
be  done  only  by  the  careful  worker. 

Antibiotics  for  Feed  Consumption 

The  use  of  antibiotics  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  feed  consumption  is  being  strong¬ 
ly  advocated.  Evidence  on  this  is  not  too  well 
established,  yet  it  seems  that  there  are  times 
when  some  improvement  is  noted.  High  level 
antibiotic  feeding  may  in  some  cases  give  a 
temporary  “lift”  to  feed  consumption,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  is  maintained  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Intermittent  anti¬ 
biotic  feeding  might  be  a  desirable  practice, 
but  one  cannot  foresee  the  situation  on  every 
farm.  So,  while  in  some  cases  a  benefit  may 
result,  there  will  be  others  where  nothing  will 
be  gained  from  antibiotic  supplements.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  of  antibiotics  available, 
one  should  always  follow  the  recommendations 


Amount  of  Grain  to  Feed 

To  come  back  to  g  practical-  level,  what  is 
your  summer  feeding  schedule  for  layers?  If 
you  are  feeding  both  grain  and  mash,  it  is  wise 
to  restrict  the  grain  to  10  pounds  a  day  for 
each  100  birds;  do  not  cut  the  grain  down  too 
low.  I  tried  four  pounds  per  hundred  birds 
daily  one  Summer  on  the  theory  that  the  birds 
would  eat  more  mash — which  they  did — and 
lay  more  eggs — which  they  did  not.  Ten  pounds 
of  grain  are  about  right  and,  for  a  more  or  less 
new  wrinkle  not  mentioned  too  often,  I  would 
feed  it  in  the  morning  before  you  start  on  the 
regular  day’s  work.  This  will  save  some  time 
in  the  afternoon  when  you  may  be  quite  busy 
or  want  to  get  away  from  the  farm  for  a  while. 
Then  again,  why  cart  around  a  lot  of  grain 
when  the  temperature  is  nearing  the  100- 
degree  mark?  Chickens  should  not  fill  up  on 
grain  when  temperatures  are  high  anyway. 
Feed  10  pounds  per  100  birds  each  morning 
about  eight  o’clock,  or  earlier  if  you  want  to. 
See  that  mash  is  plentiful  for  the  next  24 
hours,  and  then  go  about  your  day’s  chores 
leaving  the  egg  collection  to  someone  who  can 
go  into  the  pens  several  times  during  the  day 
and  bring  out  the  eggs  as  fast  as  they  are  laid. 

20  Per  Cent  Mash  With  Grain 

A  mash  suitable  for  the  grain  feeding  de¬ 
scribed  above  should  contain  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  with  high  quality  products  as  a  source  of 
protein — not  feather  meal  or  other  types  of 
feeds  with  low  digestibility.  On  this  score  you 
will  have  to  depend  on  the  integrity  of  your 
feed  dealer. 

With  such  a  feeding  schedule  the  energy 
content  of  the  mash  need  not  be  given  too 
much  consideration  for  summer  feeding. 
Possibly  one  could  go  amiss  by  using  a  mash 
of  high  energy  level  in  hot  weather.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  chickens  regulate  their  feed  intake  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  energy  needs,  not  their  protein, 
vitamin  or  mineral  requirements.  When  their 
energy  “appetite”  is  fulfilled,  they  stop  eating 
even  if  protein  is  low;  so,  if  you  supplied  them 
with  a  full  quota  of  energy  in  a  hurry  and  had 
a  low  protein  feed,  they  would  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  a  protein  starvation  level,  thus  curtail¬ 
ing  egg  production,  if  not  health.  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  an  early  molt  in  such  a  flock,  as  a  drop 
in  egg  production  often  is  followed  by  a  molt. 


Some  poultry  experts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  placement  of  layers  on  range  in  Summer 
and  housing  the  growing  pullets.  The  pounds  of  feed  to  produ’ce  a  dozen  eggs  is  notably  reduced 
when  the  birds  are  on  good  green  forage.  This  is  a  busy  range  and  laying-house  scene  at  the 

Somerville  Farms,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 


Here  is  the  roadside  market  sign  that  attracts 

summertime  customers  — 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  the  birds  to  eat.  When  mash  consumption 
lags,  one  should  resort  to  the  use  of  a  pellet 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  layer  mash. 
These  pellets  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  a  day  for  each  hundred  birds.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  flock  will  not  eat  pellets 
at  this  rate  unless  they  have  been  previously 
accustomed  to  getting  them  but,  if  the  pellets 
are  moistened,  the  birds  will  take  to  them 
more  readily.  Of  course,  a  moist  mash  will  do 
the  same  thing  if  one  wants  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  mixing  it.  Again,  the  quantity  should  be 
five  pounds  a  day  for  each  hundred  birds. 

Just  how  many  more  eggs  such  a  system 
will  bring  forth  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  are 
that  egg  production  would  be  affected  to  a 
level  of  about  five  per  cent  as  the  maximum 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  sup¬ 
plemental  feed.  This  benefit  will  be  realized 
during  midsummer  when  environmental  tem¬ 
peratures  are  high  and  birds  normally  do  not 
have  very  much  of  an  appetite.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  supplemental  feeding 
system  will  improve  production  in  the  Spring, 
Fall  or  Winter  when  the  problem  of  total  feed 
intake  really  is  not  serious. 

All-Mash  Feeding 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  one  is  feeding  grain  and  mash 


to  this  automatic  vender 

of  eggs  at  Somerville  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


of  the  manufacturer  when  it  comes  to  the 
amount  to  be  used. 

Summer  Range  for  Layers 

Where  range  conditions  are  exceptionally 
good,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  value  in  the 
summer  feeding  of  layers.  Work  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  indicated  that  the 
pounds  of  feed  required  per  dozen  eggs  could 
(  Continued  on  Page  493  ) 
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Schoharie  County’s  rolling  country  is  very  ivell  adapted  to  dairying.  This  is  one  view  of  the  Ralph 
Engle  farm,  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  with  “Old  Fan ”  at  temporary  rest  after  cultivating  corn,  showri 

in  the  foreground. 


The  government's  on-farm  program  was  a  "bridge” 
between  war  and  peace  for  many  veterans •  This 
story —  and  reports —  tells  how  the  farm  boys  came 

Back  Home  to  the  Hills 


DUGK  climbed  quietly  from  the 
farm  pond  above  the  Engle 
barn.  Old  clothes  hanging  high 
in  a  nearby  tree  warned  birds 
away  from  ripening  peach-pink 
cherries.  Daisies  flowered  on 
a  dry  west  bank  of  pasture  and 
on  top  of  the  hill  corn  grew  green  from  shaley 
soil.  Woodchucks  dug  holes  along  the  fence- 
row.  Milk  cows  grazed  on  a  hillside  pasture. 
Strawberries  were  ripe  and  ready  for  picking. 
Lime  on  the  stable  floors  whitened  the  barn. 
The  milk  cooler  churned  and  a  few  flies  sang. 
The  water  pump  drew  deep  from  a  never- 
failing  well.  Outside,  Old  Fan,  the  white  horse, 
after  cultivating  the  corn,  waited  in  pasture 
and  grazed.  A  hen  clucked.  On  the  upland 
meadow,  alfalfa  and  grass  were  down  and 
ready  for  baling. 

It  was  summertime  in  the  lush,  milk- 
producing  land  of  Schoharie  County,  New  York, 
and  men  were  hard  at  work.  Across  the  valley 
—  even  beyond  the  bluff  chin  of  the  hills  to 
the  West  —  were  green  fields  and  green  for¬ 
ests.  Old  hops  country  —  once  there  were  or¬ 
chards,  too  —  was  now  alive  with  forage  and 
corn  and  pasture.  Almost  10  years  ago  Ralph 
Sherwood  Engle  had  come  back  to  this  home 
from  the  world  —  back  to  farming  from  war. 

“The  attitude  has  changed”  about  military 
service,  he  feels  today.  Before  the  war,  “nearly 
all  young  farmers  around  Schoharie  County 
wanted  to  serve.  Of  course,  a  year’s  conscrip¬ 
tion  was  due  anyway,  and  I  got  to  thinking 
about  it.  I  was  22  at  the  time,  and  I  thought 
‘if  I  am  going  to  do  it  anyway,  I  may  as  well 
get  it  done.’  I  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  on  March  10,  1941.” 

Engle  was  born  here  on  the  farm  on  March 
24,  1919.  His  three  sisters  and  four  brothers 
were  also  born  there.  His  mother  —  she  was 
Grace  Stalker  —  was  born  about  a  mile  away. 
She  moved  here  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
The  poplar  tree  over  there  was  set  out  the 
year  she  came.  Her  father  set  it  out  for  her. 
Ralph's  father,  Levi,  bought  the  farm  from 
his  father-in-law.  The  place  has  been  in  the 
family  now  for  almost  60  years.  It  once  grew 
hops,  but  they  went  out,  and  the  cows  came  in. 

Engle  continued:  “I  was  shipped  right  where 
I  wanted  to  go  —  to  Texas.  We  went  to  Camp 
Walter  for  four  months  and  then  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston  in  July.  We  were  there  until 
early  ’43.  I  always  got  along  wonderful  with 
Texans.  A  good  half  of  our  fellows  were  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  the  rest  were  from 
Texas.  I  visited  the  King  Ranch  wThen  I  was 
down  there.” 

In  Schoharie  High  School,  where  he  took 
vo-ag  courses,  Ralph  met  the  girl  he  later 
married,  Grace  Wheelock.  Her  folks  were 
farmers  once,  too.  They  were  married  October 
26,  1946. 

“At  Sam  Houston,  we  were  trained  and  we 
trained  others.  I-  made  corporal  there  and  left 
as  staff-sergeant.  It  wasn’t  until  1943  when  we 
left  for  Camp  Stoneman  in  California.” 

It  was  not  a  large  farm  when  Ralph  bought 
it  from  his  father  in  1947,  about  100  acres 
and  15  milkers.  He  bought  100  more  acres  of 
land  in  1950  and  then,  in  1953,  added  another 
100.  Today  there  are  about  300  acres,  140 
tillable.  The  herd  has  also  been  increased;  now 
there  are  50  head,  mostly  Holsteins  and  about 
35  milking.  There  are  also  500  laying  hens, 
and  two  brood  sows.  A  purebred  Holstein  bull 
is  used  on  the  herd. 

“We  were  in  California  just  a  short  time. 
Then  we  shipped  out  to  Australia.  WTe  were  in 
a  6th  Army  headquarters  company.  General 
Krueger’s  army.  After  Australia  we  were  in 
on  most  of  the  island  invasions  —  Milne  Bay, 


This  is  the  Farm  Family — Ralph  Engle,  his  wife 
Grace  and  daughter  Claudette,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Levi  Engle. 


Finchhaven,  New  Guinea,  Hollandia,  Leyte 
Gulf,  Luzon.  It  was  at  Leyte  Gulf  that  the 
shrapnel  tore  my  leg.” 

The  Engles  have  done  lots  of  “fixing  and 
remodelling”  since  1947  in  the  house  and 
barn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fields  and  pastures. 
They  made  the  house  into  two  apartments,  one 
for  the  elder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engle.  They  put  up 
a  new  silo  and  milkroom;  part  of  the  barn  is 
new,  too.  Ralph  got  out  most  of  the  lumber 
himself.  He  cuts  the  year’s  supply  of  fuelwood 
every  Winter.  In  the  fields,  the  soils  have  been 
built  up  and  the  pasture  renovation  program  is 
about  completed.  Land  has  been  cleared.  The 
1947  farm  inventory  was  $12,000;  in  1953,  it 
was  $42,000.  Gross  income  grew  from  five  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

“The  dive  bombers  didn’t  get  all  the  Japan¬ 
ese  gun  emplacements.  Something  went  wrong; 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  mistake.  The  LST 
went  in  with  the  second  wave  of  boats  and 
it  wasn’t  supposed  to.  It  was  due  in  the  10th. 
But  it  went  in  with  all  those  little  boats.  It 
struck  bottom  somehow  and  the  biflldozer  up 
front  rolled  off  the  deck  into  the  water.  We 
lost  its  big  blade  for  protection  and  a  77  mm. 
shell  exploded  on  the  deck.  There  were  90 
men  with  me  and  the  lieutenant.  We  lost  16. 
We  never  got  off  the  boat.” 

The  Engles  keep  a  couple  of  their  pigs  for 
home  use  and  another  one  or  two  for  breeding. 
The  rest  are  sold  for  meat.  The  sows  are  bred 
to  a  neighbor’s  Yorkshire  boar.  Milk  goes  to 
the  Pine  Grove  Dairy  in  Schenectady.  It  went 
to  Cobleskill  Co-op  for  a  while,  but  Pine  Grove 
wanted  the  milk  and  took  them  on.  The  April 
price  was  66  cents  a  hundredweight  more  than 
at  Cobleskill.  Ralph  makes  all  his  own  rough- 
age — :  hay  and  silage;  the  silage  is  corn.  He 
picks  some  six  acres  of  ear  corn  a  year,  about 
600  bushels  of  wheat  and  400-500  bushels  of 
oats.  There  is  usually  enough  grain  to  last 
from  harvest  to  July  and  August  the  next 
year. 

“We  had  11  direct  hits  on  the  ship.  Then 
they  took  us  back  to  Hollandia.  I  went  to  the 
52nd  General  Hospital  and  was  there  for  57 
days.  I  suppose  later  I  was  really  absent  with¬ 
out  leave;  I  got  on  a  mailboat  and  reached  my 
company  in  time  for  the  Luzon  invasion.  The 
commanders  didn’t  seem  to  mind  too  much. 
I  had  a  group  of  friends  I  wanted  to  be  with. 
It  was  such  a  darned  good  group,  almost  like 
a  big  family.” 

There  is  a  good  rotation  established  on  the 
Engle  farm.  Corn  goes  in  first  —  Fred  Tripp, 


the  Schoharie  vo-ag  teacher,  says  “Robson  285 
hit  him  perfect”  —  and  then  there  is  oats  with 
underseedings  of  alfalfa  and  brome.  The 
alfalfa-grass  stays  in  about  three  years.  The 
soils  are  well  limed  and  alfalfa  does  well. 

“I  made  master  sergeant  out  there  before 
the  Luzon  invasion.  It  was  eventful,  of  course, 
but  we  got  through  it  all  right.  Then,  after  27 
months  in  the  Pacific,  they  sent  us  home  on  a 
45-day  leave.  We  left  Manila  on  April  11,  1945. 
Even  then  we  began  to  hear  the  news  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  Germany.  We  were  33  days  on  the  boat 
and,  when  we  landed,  it  was  over  in  Europe. 
All  the  time,  of  course,  I  had  been  building  up 
points.  At  the  reception  center  in  California, 
I  was  discharged  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1945. 
I  had  had  a  15-day  leave  in  Texas  long  before. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  I  was  gone  from 
home  four  years,  two  months  and  20  days.” 

At  the  veterans’  farm  training  classes  after 
the  war,  Ralph  was  “eager  to  learn”,  according 
to  Mr.  Tripp.  He  rarely  missed  a  session  in 
four  years  of  classes  and  on-farm  instruction. 
He  was  “resourceful  and  interested”  and 
“what  you  told  him  he  went  home  and  applied. 
Ralph  has  the  kind  of  determination  you  have 
to  have.  He  really  had  almost  nothing  to  start 
with,  but  he  built  solidly  on  what  he  had.  He 
is  a  tireless  worker.” 

He  has,  besides  Old  Fan,  two-plow  and  three- 
plow  tractors,  a  baler,  corn  binder  and  blower 
and  most  of  the  other  farm  machinery  he 
needs. 

“We  had  to  grow,  of  course;  we  had  to  grow 
to  survive.  And  we  did.  The  veteran’s  training 
program  helped  me  —  in  little  ways.  We  went 
on  lots  of  field  trips  and  saw  many  barns.  I 
got  ideas  and  made  plans.  It  was  a  help.” 

At  36  years  of  age.  on  a  family  farm,  with 
war  —  and  plenty  of  work  —  behind  him, 

(  Continued  on  Page  488  > 


Ralph  Engle  and  his  brother,  Leonard,  have 
hauled  many  loads  of  baled  hay  like  this  the 
early  part  of  this  Summer. 


August  6, 
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To  Irrigate  or  Not  to  Irrigate ? 

That’s  the  $64  question  for  many  farm - 
ers  and  growers  today.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant  is —  when  is  it  best  to  irrigate? 


ERY  year  since  1948,  when 
we  first  began  irrigation 
studies  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  has  been  said 
to  me,  “Aren’t  you  lucky 
to  have  a  year  like  this 
for  irrigation  trials?”  As 

a  matter  of  fact,  during  about  half 
these  years,  drought  has  been  so 
serious  at  some  time  during  the  sea¬ 
son  that  we  have  been  told  we  should 
not  use  the  results  because  “you  can¬ 
not  expect  conditions  like  this  to 

occur  very  often.” 

Irrigation  is,  a  lot  of  work,  long 
hours  of  hard  work  in  wading 

through  mud  to  move  pipe.  Over  a 
period  of  years  it  is  like  adding  to 
your  farm  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
its  own  acreage,  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  increased  work  and  of 
greater  production.  Irrigation  tests 
in  many  places  in  the  Northeast 
show  that  you  can  expect  at  least 
that  big  an  increase  in  average 

yields.  During  years  when  drought 
is  serious,  you  are  likely  to  increase 
your  yields  two  or  three  times  and 
also  get  much  better  quality. 

In  1954,  drought  was  serious  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York.  The 
yield  increases  resulting  from  irri¬ 
gation  were  great.  For  instance,  irri- 


these  involved  considerable  trucking 
of  irrigation  equipment. 

An  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer  re¬ 
cently  said  to  me  “The  last  four 
years  I  have  irrigated  my  green 
beans  to  save  them,  and  it  never 
paid.  Last  year  I  irrigated  to  make 
a  crop,  not  just  to  save  it,  and  my 
irrigated  beans  produced  three  tons 
to  the  acre.  One  field  that  could  not 
be  reached  with  irrigation  produced 
only  one  ton.” 

In  many  of  the  early  trials  on  irri¬ 
gation,  water  was  either  put  on  in 
definite  amounts  at  definite  inter¬ 
vals,  regardless  of  rain  or,  in  some 
cases,  rainfall  was  supplemented  by 
irrigation  to  bring  the  total  water  up 
to  a  prearranged  amount.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  often  disappointing  and  it 
became  obvious  that  there  should  be 
some  way  of  measuring  the  irriga¬ 
tion  needs  of  plants  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  are  actually  grow¬ 
ing. 

One  way  of  deciding  when  to  irri¬ 
gate  is  to  have  an  open  pan  of  water 
setting  in  the  field  (not  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  or  shaded  spot)  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  water  that  evaporates.  More 
water  evaporates  from  an  open  pan 
than  plants  actually  use,  but  the 
quantity  is  roughly  proportional.  So, 


Ernest  C.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

It  takes  plenty  of  water,  and  also  the  proper  timing,  to  get  the  most  out  of 
crop  irrigation.  Here,  tomatoes  on  Arthur  Bradley  and  Son’s  Chemung 
County  farm  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  get  artificial  rain  just  before  the  fruit  is  set. 


plant  food 
division 


Raise  your  pasture  profits  by  top 
dressing  with  complete  fertilizers  ac¬ 
cording  to  state  recommendations. 
This  sound  farming  practice  gives  you 
more  cow-days  of  grazing  as  well  as 
additional  silage  and  hay  and  cuts 
down  on  supplemental  feeding.  One 
dollar’s  worth  of  pasture  fertilizer, 
properly  used,  can  bring  you  five  dol¬ 
lars  or  more  additional  profit  from 
beef  and  dairy  products. 

Recommended  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  pay  off  on  small  grains,  too.  Well- 
fertilized  winter  wheat  and  barley 
make  an  earlier  start  and  reach  a  high 
yielding  maturity  before  the  hot 
weather.  They  bring  you  more  net 
profit  because  they  cost  you  much  less 
per  bushel  to  grow. 

For  best  results  from  your  recom¬ 
mended  program,  use  dependable, 
wall-balanced  International  Ferti¬ 
lizers  on  your  pasture  lands  and  small 
grains.  These  effective  plant  foods  are 
expertly  formulated  for  specific  crops 
and  soil  needs  in  your  area.  You  can 
get  International  Fertilizers  in  crop- 
producing  regular  analyses  and  the 
super-power  multiple  strength  grades 
as  locally  recommended.  So  call  your 
International  Fertilizer  Dealer  now, 
for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:20  N.WACKER  DR. .CHICAGO  6 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer 
Manufacturing  Plants  at  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 


gated  sweet  corn  plots  at  Ithaca 
yielded  14,000  pounds  per  acre  while 
adjacent  unirrigated  plots  produced 
8,250  pounds.  Irrigated  peas  pro¬ 
duced  almost  a  third  bigger  crop; 
and  tomatoes  on  plots  supplemen- 
tarily  watered  yielded  over  66,000 
pounds  to  the  aci'e  compared  to 
25,460  pounds  on  nearby  unirrigated 
plots.  Rainfall  for  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  at  Ithaca  was  almost  nine  and  a 
half  inches;  six  inches  of  irrigation 
water  were  put  on  the  plots.  Results 
of  irrigation  at  the  Penn  Yan  and 
Dundee  trial  plots  were  almost  as 
rewarding;  lima  beans  at  Penn  Yan 
produced  a  12  per  cent  bigger  crop 
under  irrigation,  and  peas  at  Dundee 
made  over  twice  as  large  a  crop.  The 
quality  increases  were  not  measured 
but  in  many  cases,  they  were  as 
striking  as  the  yield  increases.  Toma¬ 
toes  had  less  cracking  and  they  had 
less  blossom-end  rot  where  moisture 
supply  was  controlled  by  irrigation. 
Irrigated  sweet  corn  had  ears  nearly 
double  the  size  of  those  from  adja¬ 
cent  non-irrigated  plots. 

Water  to  Make  a  Crop 

Irrigating  can  be  done  to  save  a 
crop.  But  experiments  show  that  how 
and  when  you  irrigate  is  really  more 
important  than  whether  you  irrigate 
or  not.  At  Ithaca,  where  there  was 
more  growing  season  rainfall,  we 
could  measure  the  soil  moisture  daily 
and  irrigate  as  often  as  needed.  More 
water  was  used  there  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  greater  than  at  Penn  Yan 
and  Dundee  which  are  50  miles  or 
more  from  home  base.  Servicing  of 


if  an  inch  of  irrigation  is  put  on  each 
time  one  and  one-fourth  inches  of 
water  evaporate,  the  result  will  be 
fairly  satisfactory.  A  plant  has  to  use 
energy  to  get  water  out  of  the  soil. 
The  more  energy  the  plant  uses  to 
get  the  water,  the  less  growth  it  will 
be  able  to  make.  The  energy  required 
to  get  the  water  out  of  the  soil  has 
been  measured  in  various  ways.  One 
of  the  first  methods  used  was  the 
soil  tensiometer — a  porous  clay  cup 
buried  in  the  soil,  filled  with  water 
and  equipped  with  •  some  kind  of 
gauge  to  measure  the  pull  of  the  soil 
on  the  water  in  the  cup.  This  was 
clumsy  and  took  a  lot  of  attention. 

A  New  Moisture  Meter 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  devices  to  measure  soil  moisture 
is  a  meter  with  soil  moisture  blocks.. 
The  blocks  are  most  commonly  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  have  two  elec¬ 
trodes  with  insulated  lead  wires  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  The  blocks  are 
buried  in  the  crop  row  just  after 
planting,  and  the  lead  wires  are  tied 
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You  do  more,  make  more  with  *  #  • 


20%  MORE  POWER  ON  THE 
COST-CUTTING  UNI-FARMOR 


1 

2 

3 

4 


20%  MORE  POWER!  Powerful  new  V-4  engine 
with  stepped  up  compression  gives  you  a  big 
boost  in  work  capacity. 

NEW  POWER  STEERING!  Steer  with  hydraulic 
power  as  standard  equipment. 

NEW  UNI-V  DRIVE!  Combines  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  flat  belts  with  the  speed  and  grip 
of  V-belts. 

UNI-MATIC  HYDRAULIC  CONTROL!  Finger¬ 
tip  hydraulic  control  for  all  mounted  Uni- 
Farmor  machines. 


PLUS  .  .  .  variable-speed  drive,  standard  or  low 
profile  fires,  available  crawler  tracks  for  Uni-Har- 
vestor,  full  self-propelled  visibility,  and  quick,  easy 
mounting  and  dismounting  of  Uni-Farmor  machines. 


New  Uni-Tractor  power  steps  up  work  capacity  of  every  machine  in  the  Uni-Farming 
system.  Easy,  20-minute  changeovers  make  you  self-propelled  in  every  crop. 

You  chop  hay  or  row  crops  with  the  Uni-Foragor,  cut  hay  or  grain  with  the  Uni- 
Windrower,  harvest  grain,  bean  and  seed  crops  with  the  Uni-Harvestor,  husk  corn  with 
the  world  champion  Uni-Huskor,  or  pick  and  shell  com  with  the  Uni-Picker-Sheller. 
Every  crop  pays  better  when  you  Uni-Farm! 

Flow  much  does  this  self-propelled  farming  system  cost?  Far  less  than  pull-behind 
machines!  You  buy  the  Uni-Tractor  and  3  Uni-Machines  for  as  much  as  $1500 
less  than  the  tractor  and  pull-behind  machines  you’d  need  to  do  the  same  jobs. 

Before  you  spend  a  cent  for  another  farm  machine,  get  the  facts  on  the  MM 
Uni-Farmor.  Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  Uni-Farming  pays  ...  as  no 
other  farming  system  can! 

I 

Minneapolis-Moline  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 


UNI-HARVESTOR 

MM  Harvestor  performance 
with  self-propelled  Uni- 
Farmor  capacity. 


UNI-WINDROWER 


UNI-HUSKOR 

Placed  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  in  1954  Int'l  Corn 
Picking  Contest. 


UNI-PICKER-SHELLER 


UNI-FORAGOR 

Self-propelled  chopper 
for  all  your  forage  crops., 


Takes  a  fast,  10-foot  swath 
in  hay  or  grain  crops. 


Picks  and  shells  corn  with  up 
to  30%  moisture  content. 


August  6.  1955 
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•  For  Your  Family 
• For  You  — Now 

•  For  Your  Old  Age 

If  you  earn  the  money  you  live 
on  —  the  money  you  expect  to 
retire  on  —  the  money  that  sup¬ 
ports  your  family,  then  you  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  what 
Farmers  and  Traders  have  done 
to  help  people  like  you  make 
sioe  the  money  keeps  coming  in 
—  regardless  of  what  happens. 

Your  Grange- Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 

■  ■■■■■»«■>  ■■■■■■>■■■■  ■■■■»' 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  details 
of  your 

□  Family  Protection  Plan 
0  Retirement  Income  Plan 
0  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Plan 

Name - 

-  Age - 


St.  or  SD. 


City. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


Tl  SEND  TODAY  FOR 

#  FALL  PRICE  LIST  4i 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 


HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

AND  ALL  OTHER.  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER 
SOWING. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  *Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME 'Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


2  -Y  EAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can't  be  soid  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  125.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  lotwaprice 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BANNING  RUBBER  STAMPS  «  £  -Complete  Line — 

BOX  1147,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  BUY  DIRECT 
QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 
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to  a  small  stake  set  in  the  r-ow.  The 
stake  should  be  painted  with  some 
bright  color  to  make  it  easy  to  find. 

Soil  moisture  testing  probes  that 
operate  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
blocks  and  moisture  meter  have  been 
developed.  They  are  being  tested 
now  along  with  the  blocks  to  see  if 
reliable  measures  of  soil  moisture 
are  possible  with  them.  If  so,  they 
may  become  popular;  only  one  in¬ 
strument  would  be  necessary  to  take 
an  unlimited  number  of  readings. 

When  a  soil  is  filled  with  all  of  the 
water  that  it  will  hold,  without  any 
draining  out,  it  is  said  to  be  up  to 
field  capacity.  When  that  capacity  is 
used  up  to  the  point  that  plants 
growing  on  it  will  wilt,  it  is  said  to 
be  at  the  wilting  point.  The  amount 
of  water  that  any  soil  will  hold  be¬ 
tween  these  two  points  is  called  the 
available  moisture. 

Tests  have  shown  that,  if  the 
available  moisture  in  the  soil  is 
never  allowed  to  drop  below  50  per 
cent,  crops  yield  much  better  than 
if  it  is  allowed  to  go  lower.  The 
energy  required  for  a  plant  to  get 
water  when  the  available  moisture 
drops  much  below  50  per  cent  is  so 
high  that  growth  is  reduced.  Thus, 
onions  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  yielded  an 
annual  average  of  913  bushels  to 


the  acre  in  a  two-year  period  when 
irrigated  at  50  per  cent  available 
moisture.  Nearby,  onions  irrigated 
only  when  available  moisture  got 
down  to  25  per  cent,  yielded  an  aver¬ 
age  of  770  bushels.  Those  irrigated 
at  five  per  cent  available  soil  mois¬ 
ture  produced  an  average  of  690 
bushels.  Onions  without  irrigation 
water  made  520  pounds  to  the  acre. 
For  potatoes,  the  results  were  simi¬ 
lar:  the  two-year  annual  average  for 
potatoes  irrigated  when  available  soil 
moisture  hit  50  per  cent  was  682 
bushels,  for  those  irrigated  at  25  per 
cent  moisture  601  bushels,  those  at 
five  per  cent  soil  moisture  559,  and 
for  those  not  irrigated  at  all  474 
bushels.  For  both  the  onion  and 
potato  crops,  the  amount  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water  used  at  the  50  per  cent 
application  was  8.45  inches,  at  the 
25  per  cent  level  7.12  inches,  at  the 
five  per  cent  level  4.77  inches,  and  at 
the  no-application  level,  of  course, 
zero.  Rainfall  for  the  growing  season 
was  10.3  inches.  Water  available  to 
the  crops  from  rainfall  and  irrigation 
at  the  various  timings  of  irrigation 
were,  per  week,  for  the  50-per-cent 
moisture  timing  1.32  inches,  for  the 
25-per-cent  timing  1.22  inches,  for 
the  five-per-cent  timing  1.07  inches, 
and  for  the  no-irrigation  plots  0.72 


inches.  The  yield  increase  from  irri¬ 
gating  as  soon  as  the  available  mois¬ 
ture  drops  to  50  per  cent  is  greater 
than  it  is  from  waiting  until  it  drops 
to  five  per  cent.  It  is  also  greater 
than  it  is  between  irrigating  at  the 
five  per  cent  level  and  not  irrigating 
at  all. 

It  all  sums  up  to  better  yields  and 
better  quality  for  irrigated  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  Northeast.  There  will 
be  years  when  irrigation  does  not 
pay  or  when  it  is  completely  un¬ 
necessary  on  any  given  farm.  But 
just  'consider  yourself  lucky  during 
these  years.  Consider  yourself  lucky, 
too,  if  you  have  a  reliable  source  of 
water  for  the  other  years.  Much 
water  is  needed  for  irrigation  and, 
if  you  are  new  at  the  practice,  it 
will  be  well  to  seek  advice  from  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  irrigation 
specialists.  They  can  help  with  the 
impoundment  of  water  and  also  with 
recommendations  on  wells,  pressures, 
and  piping.  After  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  is  in,  it  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  irrigation  decisions  are  not 
over.  Timing  of  irrigation  is  a  de¬ 
cision  farmers  must  make  all  season, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  a  significant 
effect  on  crop  yields  and  profits. 

Arthur  J.  Pratt 


Profits  in  Red  Raspberries 


With  us,  red  raspberries  have 
proved  easy  to  grow.  We  follow  the 
hill  system  of  culture  as  this  seems 
more  practical  in  our  section  of 
Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey,  than 
the  wide  matted  row  system.  With 
our  hill  system  a  great  deal  of  the 
field  work  can  be  done  with  our 
tractor  and  the  problem  of  sucker 
plants  or  weeds  which  compete  for 
moisture  and  plant  food  becomes  a 
minor  one.  We  make  new  plantings 
with  sucker  plants  in  May  and  June. 
Two  or  three  times  before  harvest 
begins,  which  is  with  us  around  July 
4,  we  hook  two  35-inch  knifebladed 
cultivators  to  the  tractor  and  clip 
off  suckers  missed  by  the  first  work¬ 
ing.  Since  most  of  the  growth  of  one 
plant  is  concentrated  within  18 
square  inches,  only  this  area  needs 
to  be  hand-hoed.  We  also  keep  ahead 
of  disease  by  choosing  new,  clean 
soils  and  by  planting  new  strains 
which  have  not  yet  developed  streak 
or  mosaic.  In  our  area,  diseased 
planting  stock  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
couragement  among  raspberry  grow¬ 
ers  and  many  fields  have  been  given 
up.  On  our  farm,  if  a  plant  becomes 
diseased,  we  dispose  of  it,  root  and 
all,  to  avoid  infecting  healthy 
plants.  And,  with  our  hill  system,  it 
is  easy  to  dig  out  such  plants.  Rout¬ 
ing  out  mosaic  is  most  easily  done 
when  the  first  raspberry  leaves  are 
fully  developed.  Because  they  are 
host  plants  of  many  diseases,  black¬ 
berries  should  not  be  planted  less 
than  600  feet  from  the  Reds,  and 
all  wild  clumps  should  be  destroyed. 

Next  to  healthy  stock,  we  consider 
well  drained  humus-filled  soil  the 
most  important  requirement  for  suc¬ 
cessful  raspberry  growing.  A  sandy 
or  gravely  bottom  is  best,  since  rasp¬ 
berry  roots  will  not  tolerate  a  wet 
subsoil.  We  plan  our  planting.  Two 
years  before  planting  a  field  to  rasp¬ 
berries,  we  plow  down  a  heavy 
growth  of  cowpeas  and  the  following 
year  we  turn  under  a  rye  crop,  to 
insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegeta¬ 
tive  matter  in  the  soil. 

Some  seasons  when  it  is  dry,  our 
plants  are  set  in  June,  from  suckers 
from  our  own  plants.  And,  if  the 
weather  conditions  are  very  dry,  we 
turn  on  our  irrigation  system.  If  the 
ground  is  extremely  dry,  we  irrigate 
until  10  P.  M.  In  hill  culture  it  is 
extremely  important  to  select  not 
more  than  six  to  eight  new  canes 
each  year  for  renewal  purposes.  We 
make  this  selection  while  handhoe- 
ing  and  while  the  suckers  are  being 
shaved  off  with  the  knifebladed  •cul¬ 
tivator  in  the  middle  of  the  rows. 
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When  cultivating  with  disk  or  spring- 
tooth,  we  stir  the  soil  only  to  the 
depth  loosened  by  the  knives. 

We  never  cultivate  during  picking 
time  because  of  the  possibility  of 
dust  setting  on  the  berries.  All  our 
berries  are  picked  in  oblong  pints, 
which  are  in  turn  packed  in  12-pint 
slats.  The  crated  berries  are  set 
where  air  can  circulate  through 
them  until  our  trucks  are  loaded  at 
5:30  P.M.  for  the  New  York  City 
market  which  we  serve.  The  berries 
are  in  the  market  by  10:30,  and 
ready  for  sale  shortly  after  1:00  A.M. 

After  the  picking  season  is  over, 
we  cut  out  all  the  old  bearing  canes. 
Boys  gather  this  old  wood,  take  it 
out  to  the  end  of  the  field  and  stack 
it  in  one  or  two  piles.  It  is  burned 


New  Migrant  Worker 
Center 

Facilities  of  the  new  Rest,  Stop 
and  Information  Center  for  migrant 
farm  laborers  were  established  early 
in  July  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
line  south  of  Binghamton. 

Migrants,  arriving  on  trucks,  from 
the  South,  find  rest  rooms,  a  shelter 
and  fresh  drinking  water  available. 
Operating  from  an  office  in  a  trailer, 
John  Everhart,  farm  placement 
representative,  helps  each  leader  find 
out  where  workers  are  wanted  and 
speeds  them  on  their  way  to  jobs,  re¬ 
ducing  idleness  and  wasted  effort  in 
job-hunting  and  assuring  quick  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers. 

Headquarters  of  the  Farm  Place¬ 
ment  Service  is  in  the  Rochester 


the  same  day  so  that  any  insects 
harbored  in  those  old  canes  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  infest  new 
growth.  In  December  we  spread 
chicken  manure  around  each  hill. 
These  are  all  poultry  droppings 
from  our  poultry  houses,  which  we 
save  in  barrels  and  store  in  dry 
sheds.  We  also  use  a  standard  5-10-10 
fertilizer. 

We  have  tried  several  varieties  of 
red  raspberries  but  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  Latham  variety,  for  it  has 
made  some  real  money  for  us.  A 
profit  can  be  expected  the  first  year 
following  the  setting  of  the  plants, 
as  this  variety  is  easily  taken  care 
of  and  the  plants  are  highly  produc¬ 
tive.  We  have  never  received 
less  than  20  cents  per  pint,  and  as 
high  as  42  cents.  Some  season  we 
have  picked  as  high  2,600  pints  to 
the  acre.  J.  Amari 


office  of  the  Labor  Department, 
headed  by  Commissioner  George  B. 
Kelly.  Fieldmen  for  the  placement 
service  notify  the  Rochester  office 
of  the  tentative  needs  for  workers. 
This  is  relayed  to  the  information 
center  and  from  there  the  proper 
field  man  is  contacted.  He  gets  in 
touch  with  the  grower  who  talks 
with  the  crew  leader  by  telephone. 
The  workers  shown  in  the  picture 
below,  are  on  their  way  to  a  bean¬ 
picking  job  at  the  Madison  County 
farm  of  Ray  Barnes  an  hour  after 
their  arrival  at  the  information 
center. 

The  new  State  Labor  Department 
facilities  are  unique  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  About  8,000  of  the 
25,000  migrants  who  help  harvest 
New  York  State  crops  each  year  use 
the  road  through  Binghamton. 


New  Stop-Off  for  Migrant  Workers 

John  Everhart,  right,  farm  placement  representative  of  N.  Y.  State  Labor 
Dept.,  gives  directions  to  a  crew  of  migrant  workers  i oho  have  just  stopped 
at  the  new  information  center  established  south  of  Binghamton.  Asst.  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner  George  B.  Kelly  looks  on. 


The  Garden  in  August 

Frost-hardy,  quick  growing  crops 
can  be  planted  during  August  to  be 
used  late  in  the  Fall.  Turnips,  Chi¬ 
nese  cabbage,  mustard  greens,  kale, 
collards,  spinach  and  lettuce  are 
vegetables  of  this  type.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  farther  south, 
bush  beans,  summer  squash,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  early  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  will  usually  mature  a  crop  if 
sown  early  in  the  month.  They  may 
need  some  proteption  from  early 
frost  but  are  generally  worthwhile. 
The  soil  must  be  moist,  well  fertil¬ 
ized  and  free  from  weeds. 

Early  blooming  perennial  flowers 
can  be  divided  and  reset  in  a  new  lo¬ 
cation  anytime  during  midsummer. 
Iris,  peonies,  oriental  poppies,  and 
plants  of  this  type,  are  benefited  by 
moving.  Now  is  the  time  to  order 
bulbs  and  plants  for  fall  setting 
which  can  begin  after  the  first  frost. 

As  soon  as  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  past  fruiting,  the  old 
canes  should  be  removed  and  the 


Accredited  Seed  Growers 


The  small  fruited  watermelons  ripen 
in  August.  They  often  become  too 
ripe  for  best  flavor. 

new  shoots  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
largest  to  bear  another  year.  These 
should  be  tied  to  stakes  or  a  wire 
trellis  to  prevent  breaking  in  the 
wind. 

Rapidly  growing  grape  shoots  are 
easily  broken  by  wind.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  twisting  the  stems 
around  the  wire  supports  or  tying  to 
the  supports  if  necessary.  Shoots 
that  start  below  the  fruiting  branch¬ 
es  are  usually  not  needed  and  should 
be  broken  off  as  soon  as  they  start 
to  grow. 

Strawberries  suffer  severely,  in  dry 
weather  and  should  have  additional 
water  as  needed.  Extra  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  the  latter  part  of  August  ox- 
early  September  promotes  fruit  bud 
formation.  Runnel's  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  narrow  row  not  more 
than  15  inches  wide. 

Grapes  and  blueberries  are  subject 
to  bird  and  Japanese  beetle  damage 
whei’e  these  are  numerous.  Covering 
the  plants  with  netting  is  the  best 
protection.  In  the  vegetable  garden 
the  principal  insects  to  contend  with 
are  cabbage  woi-ms,  corn  boi’ers, 
bean  beetles,  asparagus  beetles, 
Japanese  beetles  and  aphis.  Spittle 
bugs  and  weevils  build  up  in  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  Weevils  do  not  show 
much  damage  to  the  plants  the  first 
year,  but  carry  over  winter  and  cause 
mucli  loss  of  fruit.  They  should  be 
controlled  now.  Regular  treatments 
at  weekly  intervals  are  advisable.  As 
many  vegetables  and  fruits  are  ready 
for  eating,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the 
most  effective  insecticides  such  as 
DDT,  Malathion  and  other  materials 
of  this  kind.  Rotenone,  pyrethrum 
and  nicotine  are  safe  to  use  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  mixtui-es. 

Leaf  spot  and  mildew  ai’e  trouble¬ 
some  in  hot,  humid  weather.  Late 
blight  on  tomatoes  and  potatoes  is 
most  destructive  during  periods  of 
warm,  humid  days  and  cool  nights. 
There  are  many  new  materials  avail¬ 
able  for  control  of  diseases.  Captan 
and  Dithane  are  widely  used  and 
have  proven  to  be  effective  for  a 
wide  range  of  diseases  on  many 
plants.  D.  F.  Jones  I 
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FERTILIZERS 


Here's  where  you  buy  better 
milk  and  meat  at  lower  cost 


Do  you  want  extra  gallons  of  high-quality  milk  or  extra 
pounds  of  top-grade  meat?  The  best  place  to  buy  it  at  low 
cost  is  from  your  own  pastures.  Invest  in  more  V-C  Fertilizer 
for  your  pastures  and  apply  it  now.  V-C  Fertilizer  and  wise 
management  help  pastures  to  yield  four  to  five  times  as  much 
succulent,  green,  nutritious  grazing,  rich  in  proteins,  minerals, 
vitamins  and  energy.  Your  cattle  harvest  this  high-feed-value, 
appetizing  roughage  and  convert  it  into  extra  income  for  you. 
You  get  more  and  better  grazing  and  extra  grazing  days  early 
and  late . . .  and  you  save  labor  and  expensive  barn  feeding.  Prop¬ 
erly  used  on  pastures,  V-C  Fertilizer  produces  extra  meat  and 
milk  worth  several  times  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

See  Your  W  Dealer 

Famous  for  60  years  for  crop-producing  power  and  easy-drilling  quality, 
V-C  Fertilizers  are  manufactured  in  various  analyses  so  that  there  is  a 
V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich, 
mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods,  properly  balanced  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  crop  for  which  it  is  recommended.  Tell  your  V-C  Dealer  you 
want  the  right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each  crop  you  grow.  See  what  a  big 
difference  these  better  fertilizers  make  in  your  yields  and  your  profits! 
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_ _  „  -ore  tractor  lor  the  money 

FORD  givesyou  mor  - 


New  FORD  G>S® 
TRACTOR 


if  you  want  to  drive  a  bargain,  see  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer! 

Have  him  show  you  the  new  low-priced  Ford 
630  Tractor.  You’ll  find  it  gives  you  more 
tractor  for  the  money  than  any  other  general 
utility  tractor  in  its  power  class. 

But  low-priced  power  is  only  one  advantage. 
You’ll  find  dozens  of  other  unique  Ford  Tractor 
features  that  help  make  farming  far  easier  and 
more  profitable  than  ever  before. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  dollar-wise 
farmers  are  saying,  “It  pays  to  farm  with 
Ford!”  We  believe  you’ll  agree,  too.  So  check 
with  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealer  for  high  performing,  low-cost  tractor 
power.  Ask  him,  too,  about  all  the  other  new 
Ford  Tractors  — both  4-wheel  and  Tricycle. 
You'll  find  he  offers  all  kinds  of  powerful 
buys!  Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


*Lowcst  cost  per  horsepower  of 
tractors  equipped  with  hydraulic 
systems!  Rased  on  suygested  list 
prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  at  time  this 
advertisement  was  written. 


,.,and 

LOOK  WHAT 
YOU  GET ! 

•  Ford's  low-friction  “Red-Tiger"  engine 
—  more  power  with  less  wear 

O  Live-action  hydraulic  system  with  both 
implement  position  and  constant  draft 
control 

•  3-point  hitch  for  quick  attached  imple¬ 
ments 

•  Weatherproof  ignition  system 

•  Safety  starter  and  ignition  lock 

•  Reserve  fuel  tank 

•  Oversize  14-inch  brakes 

•  Adjustable  wheel  spacings 

...and  much  more! 

IOW  DOWil 

LwVV  PAYMENT 

Easy  Terms 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


GETS  MORE  DONE. ..AT  LOWER  COST 
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Fair  Time  —  Then  and 
Now 

Come  those  cool,  foggy  mornings 
when  it’s  hard  to  find  the  bossies, 
those  mornings  which  turn  into  hot 
lazy  days  of  August,  farm  folks  know 
that  it’s  fair  time  again.  Among  us 
ruralites,  going  to  the  county  fair  is 
a  farm  tradition.  In  the  pre-auto  age, 
fair  day  found  the  farm  family  rising 
extra  early,  each  pitching  in  with 
the  chores,  breakfast,  and  packing 
those  famous  lunches  of  fried  chick¬ 
en,  sandwiches  and  chocolate  cake, 
with  calorie-rich  frosting,  so  that  an 
early  start  with  the  team  and  surrey 
or  carry-all  could  be  made.  We  re¬ 
member  our  first  fair,  held  in 
Oneonta,  when  we  from  Delaware 
County  jogged  over  a  nine-mile 
mountain  paying  at  the  toll  gate.  To 
children,  then  as  now,  fair  day  is 
one  of  adventure.  There  is  always 
the  merry-go-round  plus  new  sur¬ 
prises.  Their  pleasure  and  excitement 
made  them  forget  new  store  shoes 
cramping  their  feet  gone  bare  all 
Summer.  To  grownups  it  meant — and 
still  means— seeing  old  friends  or 
relatives  from  other  towns  for  a  good 
old  visit.  And  the  exhibits!  Farmers 
have  always  gotten  a  bang  out  of  see¬ 
ing  prize  stock:  cattle,  horses  to  poul¬ 
try.  If  the  evening  chores  were  done 
to  the  glow  of  lantern  light,  who 
cared?  The  cows  couldn’t  complain. 
Today  we  still  rush,  but  in  cars,  thus 
•shortening  distances.  Our  county 
fairs  today  are  highlighted  by  more 
exhibits,  especially  those  of  the  4-H, 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  those  mar¬ 
velous  displays  of  beautifully  canned 
goods.  And  the  Granges  continue  to 
make  with  original,  interesting 
scenes. 

The  majority  of  “fair”  folks, 
whether  they’re  clad  in  New  York’s 
latest  or  the  hometown’s  best  bar¬ 
gain,  whether  they’re  fat,  slim,  old 
or  young,  wear  a  look  of  happiness, 
if  tired,  a  look  which  eloquently  ex¬ 
presses  a  day  of  relaxation  and 
change.  Class  distinction  is  complete¬ 
ly  absent.  It’s  just  a  day  off  from  the 
farm,  business  or  factory  to  be  spent 
in  the  American  way  with  absolute 
freedom  of  choice.  Agnes  A.  Ward 

Conn.  Station  Field  Day 
August  16 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
experimental  farm  in  Mt.  Carmel  on 
August  16.  It  will  be  designated 
“Donald  F.  Jones  Day”  to  bring 
attention  to  research  work  of  Dr. 
Jones,  head  of  the  station’s  genetics 
department,  who  developed  the  first 
method  of  producing  hybrid  seed 
corn.  Former  Vice-President  Henry 
Wallace,  one  of  the  early  practical 
producers  of  hybrid  corn  seed,  will 
be  principal  speaker.  Samples  of 
coin  from  all  over  the  world  will 
be  on  display  and  there  will  be  op¬ 
portunity  to  inspect  field  plots  where 
tests  and  experiments  are  actually 
being  made.  Different  types  of  the 
world’s  corn  will  stand  together  for 
examination  and  comparison;  from 
England  there  will  be  long-day,  cool- 
weather  corn  and  from  Mexico  short- 
day,  hot-weather  types. 


M.  J.  Renquist 

New  RFD  Mail  Box 


Rural  letter  carriers  can  drive  close 
to  this  new  mail  box,  drop  the  front 
straight  down,  and  easily  reach  in  to 
deposit  or  pick  up  mail. 
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The  Midget  that  Does  a  Titan’s  Work 

There  are  two  million  new  air  cooled  gasoline  engines 
on  the  job  every  year .  Here  is  how  they  work . 


HE  need  for  small,  portable 
power  units  coupled  with 
the  do-it-yourself  move¬ 
ment  has  increased  the 
production  of  small  air 
cooled  gasoline  engines 
from  150,000  units  prior  to 
World  War  II  to  approximately 
2,000,000  annually  at  the  present 
time.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of 
dependable  labor  has  also  influenced 
the  trend  to  power  equipment  in 


A  small  riding  tractor  like  this  can 
be  used  to  pull  attachments  such  as 
mowers,  snowplow  blades,  graders, 
cidtivators,  wood  saws  and  hay  rakes. 

order  to  increase  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs  in  today’s  highly  competi¬ 
tive  markets. 

Small  gasoline  engines  have  been 
applied  to  so  many  devices  that  it 
would'  be  nearly  impossible  to  list 
all  of  them.  A  few  of  the  more 
common  are  lawn  mowers,  outboard 
motors,  cement  mixers,  generators, 
scooters,  pumps,  portable  space 
heaters,  tree-tapping  equipment,  ele¬ 
vators,  rotary  cultivators,  sprayers, 
dusters,  and  many  others.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  builds  an  engine-driven, 
overgrown  “wheelbarrow”  capable  of 
carrying  half  a  ton  of  coal  from  the 
pile  to  a  stoker  under  its  own  power, 
while  another  company  mounts  large 
engine  driven  fans  on  steel  towers 
to  circulate  air  over  the  tops  of 
fruit  trees  to  prevent  frost  damage. 

The  popularity  of  small  engines  is 
due,  in  large  part,  to  their  portability 
and  mobility,  complete  detachability 
from  a  fuel  source,  dependability, 
light  weight,  economical  operation 
and  reasonable  first  cost.  Improved 
designs  and  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques  permit  production  of  air 
cooled  engines  up  to  about  40  horse¬ 
power  and  weighing  as  little  as  13 
pounds  per  horsepower. 

Some  of  the  more  common  con¬ 
siderations  are  two-  or  four-cycle, 
light  and  heavy  duty,  horsepower 
rating,  types  of  governors  and  car¬ 
buretors.  Without  getting  too  tech¬ 
nical,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
two-cycle  engine  produces  a  power 
stroke  each  time  the  piston  moves 
toward  the  crankshaft  and  lubri¬ 
cation  is  obtained  by  mixing  oil  with 
the  gasoline.  The  four-cycle  engine 
produces  power  on  alternate  down¬ 
ward  strokes,  and  lubrication  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  oil  in  a  crankcase  similar 
to  that  of  an  automobile  engine. 

Because  two-cycle  engines  com¬ 
bine  lubrication  with  the  gasoline, 
they  can  be  used  on  rougher  terrain 
and  in  applications  where  the  engine 

(must  be  tilted  a  great  deal,  as  with 
chain  saws. 

As  a  general  .rule,  two-cycle  en¬ 
gines  are  simpler  and  less  expensive 
to  build.  Four-cycle  engines  gener¬ 
ally  start  a  little  easiey  and  require 
less  maintenance  due  to  longer  spark 
Plug  life  and  less  carbon  difficulties. 
However,  ease  of  starting  either  a 
two-or  four-cycle  engine  will  depend 
upon  its  condition. ‘Both  types  of  en¬ 
gines,  if  in  good  condition,  will  start 
very  easily.  Operating  costs  are 


By  PETERCNEVALDINE 

greater  in  two-cycle  engines,  but  in 
small  sizes,  from  one  to  five  horse¬ 
power,  the  difference  is  slight. 

Engines  operating  only  a  few 
hours  per  week,  or  for  many  hours 
at  light  loads,  are  usually  classified  as 
light  duty,  while  those  operating  for 
many  hours  with  heavy  loads  are 
called  heavy  duty  engines. 

Heavy  duty  engines  must  be 
built  to  more  rugged  specifications, 
have  larger  fans  and  heat  radi¬ 
ating  fins,  with  main  and  piston  rod 
bearings  of  the  roller  and  needle 
types  instead  of  sleeve  bearings.  In 
the  larger  models  the  connecting 
rods  are  made  of  steel  forgings  in¬ 
stead  of  aluminum. 

Manufacturers  usually  rate  their 
engines  for  the  maximum  horse¬ 
power  they  will  develop  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  under  specified  temperature  and 
atmospheric  conditions  and  at  a 
standard  speed,  usually  3,600  rpm. 
When  an  engine  is  new,  it  is  stiff 
and  the  manufacturer  guarantees  it 
will  develop  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
the  rated  horsepower,  and  it  will 
develop  at  least  95  per  cent  of  its 
rated  horsepower  when  it  is  “broken 
in.” 

When  the  temperature  rises  above 
60  degrees  F.  or  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  less  than  normal,  the 
engine  output  will  decrease;  the 
same  is  true  if  the  speed  is  reduced. 


This  walking  tractor  makes  fun  out 
of  snow  shoveling.  Actually  it  re¬ 
moves  and  blows  the  snow  far  out 
of  the  path. 

For  practical  reasons  engines  should 
have  a  rating  at  least  20  per  cent 
more  than  the  application  requires. 
Inasmuch  as  manufacturers  rate  en¬ 
gines  for  the  maximum  horsepower 
they  can  develop  at  speeds  of  3,600- 
4,000  rpm,  and  many  applications  re¬ 
quire  considerably  slower  speed, 
often  an  engine  will  deliver  only 
about  one-half  its  nameplate  power 


when  operating  the  machine  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

Suction  type  carburetors  are  used 
where  simplicity  and  cost  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  float  type  carburetors  are 
more  economical  of  fuel  and  produce 
more  power. 

Governors  are  available  in  two 
types:  air  vane  or  pneumatic,  and 
mechanical  or  flyball.  The  first  type 
is  cheaper  but  usually  will  not  hold 
the  engine  speed  very  closely  from 
no  load  to  full  load.  The  mechanical 
governor  is  much  more  accurate  and 
should  be  used  where  the  speed  must 
remain  nearly  constant  regardless 
of  load  changes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the 
operating  speed,  the  longer  the  en¬ 
gine  life.  If  dirt  and  dust  are  kept 
from  entering  the  engine,  satisfac¬ 
tory  life  can  be  obtained  even  at  high 
speeds  over  prolonged  periods  of 
time.  Careful  breaking  in  of  a  new 
engine  will  greatly  increase  its  life 
and  results  in  trouble  free  operation. 
The  manufacturer’s  breaking-in  in¬ 
structions  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  the  absence  of  such  instruc¬ 
tions  the  following  method  is  sug¬ 
gested:  First,  use  the  proper  amount 
and  grade  of  oil;  second,  operate  the 
engine  at  a  low  speed  (about  1,000 
rpm)  without  load  for  an  hour.  Then, 
gradually  increase  the  speed  for 
about  two  hours.  In  the  case  of  en¬ 
gines  with  governors  in  which  the 
speed  cannot  be  changed,  operating 
the  engine  at  no  load  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  should  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

When  putting  the  engine  away  for 
winter  storage,  the  following  proced¬ 
ure  is  recommended.  Scrape  all  dirt 
and  dust  from  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  especially  the  fan  and  cooling 
fins.  Clean  the  air  cleaner  at  the 
carburetor  intake.  Operate  the  en¬ 
gine  until  it  is  warm,  and  inject  a 
half  and  half  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  good  motor  oil  into  the  air  in¬ 
take  in  order  to  coat  the  cylinder, 
rings,  pistons  and  valves.  Stop  the 
engine.  If  engine  is  of  four-cycle 
type,  drain  the  oil  while  the  engine 
is  still  warm.  Drain  the  fuel  from  the 
tank,  carburetor  and  gasoline  lines 
to  prevent  gumming  up. 

It  is  always  wise  to  observe  a  few 
precautions  when  operating  gasoline 
engines.  Never  add  gasoline  while 
the  engine  is  running,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  only  after  it  has  cooled  some¬ 
what.  Always  disconnect  the  spark 
plug  wires  when  working  on  an 
engine,  otherwise  it  may  accidently 
be  started  with  possible  severe  in¬ 
jury  resulting.  Never  operate  an 
engine  in  a  confined  space  as  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  may  result.  With 
reasonable  care  your  engine  should 
give  many  years  of  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice. 


Many  farmers  find  artificial  irrigation  essential  to  profitable  crop  raising. 
The  engine-driven  system  pictured  here  is  portable  and  can  be  easily  set 
up  whenever  needed.  These  systems  are  available  in  many  sizes  to 
accommodate  any  irrigation  plan  a  farmer  may  have. 


See  the  difference... the  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  is  extra 
thick — has  5  dead  air  cells  for  extra 
insulation!  It’s  super-smooth,  dense 
concrete— with  a  hard,  non-porous 
finish  that  resists  acid  attack.  2 
times  stronger — the  Craine  stave 
builds  a  stronger,  trouble-free  con¬ 
crete  silo  for  extra  years  of  profit¬ 
able  service.  Write  for  facts  today. 

Craine,  Inc.,  815  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


THE  5  FT. 
SWATH 
PULL  TYPE 


ssssss; 


Bushliog 


ROTARY 

CUTTER 


The  One  and  Only,  the  Original'' 

Bush  Hog's  faster,  heavy-duty  action  cuts,  shreds 
and  spreads  soil  improving  litter.  Clears  over-grown 
acres  cleanly,-  quickly.  Serves  every  cutting  need. 


NEW  'FLYING  SAUCER7  BLADE  HOLDER 


Rides  over  obstructions  preventing  dam-  /.'J 
age  and  digging.  Optional  feature.  / 


BUSH  HOG  FREE  SWINGING  BLADES 

for  hammer-mill  action  fold  back,  strike  again  at 
hard-to-cut  matter,  leave  no  sharp,  tire-damaging 
stubbage. 


Models 


Pull  Type;  5,  6  and  7  ft.  swaths 
Lift  Type;  5  and  6  ft.  swaths 


Attachments 


Fast  Hitch,  OFF-SET  (for 
orchard  cutting)  HIGH-CLIP¬ 
PING  (for  row  crops). 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  or  write 


LAWRENCE  BROS.,  INC 

SELMA,  ALABAMA 


A  BUSH  HOG  doesn’t  COST...  IT  PAYS  I 


tne  bush  Hog  Rotary  Cutter, 
owned  by  Lawrence  Bros..  Inc., 
.Selma,  Ala.  will  be  strictly! 
'enforced  to  prevent  duplication! 
I  of  this  cutter. 


-B—~»  /v  t r  T^ThTh  10  000  gallons 
_L  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
conditio*,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J, 
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To  Insure  "Farm  Fresh ”  Quality 


When  eating  in  the  country,  city 
people  often  comment  that  farm- 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  taste 
much  better  than  produce  they  buy 
in  the  city.  Perhaps  their  feeling  is 
partly  psychological,  but  to  a  great 
extent  the  observation  is  real. 

Research  studies  show  that  physio¬ 
logical  changes  responsible  for  loss 
of  freshness  can  be  greatly  retarded 
if  produce  is  chilled  rapidly  and  field 
heat  is  removed  quickly.  Various 
means  of  accomplishing  this  have 
been  investigated.  Blasting  cold  air 
on  the  produce  is  one  method;  it 
provides  rapid  cooling  on  small  lots 
of  produce,  but  it  does  not  penetrate 
through  stacks  of  boxes.  Moreover, 
it  has  a  bad  drying-out  effect.  Hydro¬ 
cooling  by  immersion  of  produce  in 
tanks  of  cold  water  is  another  meth¬ 
od  and  it  is  similarly  effective  on 
small  lots  of  produce.  But  neither 
does  it  do  an  effective  job  on  large 
lots;  the  flow  of  water  through 
masses  of  produce  is  inadequate. 


The  faults  of  these  two  means  of 
quick  cooling  led  to  the  development 
of  the  modern  hydro-cooling  unit. 
This  consists  of  a  tank  for  water  and 


volume  pump,  special  conveyor,  and 
a  system  of  top-mounted  flood  pans. 
The  unit  operates  on  a  principle  of 
rapid-flow  flooding.  Crates  or  baskets 
of  packed  produce  are  carried  on  the 
conveyor  through  a  flood  of  33-34 


degree  F.  water.  Produce  is  quickly 
ice  plus  a  fungicidal  agent,  high  chilled  to  a  temperature  of  45  to 


Picking  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  delayed  to  full-ripe  stage  if  the 
produce  is  sent  through  a  hydro-cooler  shortly  after  harvest. 


CERTAINLY  it  pays  to  package  in  film  made  of  8AKELITE  Polyethylene 


mndit  apples 
like  eggs 


Packing  apples  at  Chazy  Orchards.  Bags  are  made  and  printed  by  Comet  Packaging  and  Paper 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  from  film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene  by  Chester 
Packaging  Products  Corp.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


"the  results  in  increased  sales  are  amazing" 


“We  bag  apples  in  a  big  way,  and  use 
polyethylene  to  get  strength,  freshness 
protection,  and  good  brand  identifica¬ 
tion  and  sales  appeal.”  That’s  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Donald  F.  Green,  manager  of 
Chazy  Orchard,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  largest 
McIntosh  orchard  in  the  world. 

Last  season  Chazy  Orchard  pack¬ 
aged  nearly  33,000  bushels  of  apples, 
using  280,000  five-pound  bags  made  of 
film  produced  from  Bakelite  Brand 
Polyethylene.  Now,  with  practically  no 
exceptions,  “all  the  apples  we  put  into 
stores  are  sold— no  returns.  And  we 
guarantee  sales  .  .  .  take  out  any  un- 


merchandisable  fruit  each  week  and 
replace  with  fresh.  We  used  to  have 
about  5%  returns. 

Now  they  are  nil  SPECIFY  FILM  MADE  OF 

practically!’ 

Over  and  over  again  the  benefits  of 
packaging  in  film  made  of  Bakelite 
Polyethylene  are  proved  by  sales  his¬ 
tories  ...  for  apples,  for  potatoes,  soft 
fruits,  produce,  processed  foods.  It  can 
pay  you  well,  whether  grower,  shipper, 
or  marketer,  to  see  your  local  packag¬ 
ing  supplier  today  and  start  benefiting 
the  Bakelite  Polyethylene  way. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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50  degrees  and  it  can  then  be  im. 
mediately  loaded  into  iced  or  refrig, 
erated  trucks  and  railroad  cars.  All 
the  containers  of  produce  are  chilled 
uniformly  and  thoroughly. 

Hydro-cooling  units  are  built  in 
lengths  ranging  from  19  to  31  feet; 
combinations  can  range  up  to  65 
feet.  Cooling  capacities  go  from  100 
to  600  or  more  baskets  and  crates 
per  hour.  Time  required  for  proper 
cooling  varies  with  the  fruit  or 
vegetable;  it  takes  approximately 
seven  minutes  for  hampers  of  snap 
beans,  15  to  18  minutes  for  peaches, 
and  20  to  25  minutes  for  sweet  corn 
to  be  thoroughly  cooled.  The  rapid 
flow  of  ice-cold  water  in  and  around 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  is  the 
fastest  means  of  cooling  and  the 
most  positive  yet  devised.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  peaches,  corn,  and  snap 
beans,  many  other  types  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  chilled  by  hydro¬ 
coolers.  Celery,  lettuce,  asparagus, 
broccoli,  tomatoes,  apricots,  grapes! 
plums  and  green  peppers  all  have 
their  field  quality  preserved  by 
hydro-cooling. 

Calcium  hypochlorite  is  added  to 
the  ice  and  water  tank  in  such 
amounts  as  to  provide  25  to  100  parts 
per  million  of  active  hypochlorite. 
This  serves  as  a  secondary  means  of 
preventing  spoilage  by  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  molds.  The  low  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  produce  is  cooled,  of 
course,  greatly  retards  growth  and 
multiplication  of  spoilage  organisms 
anyway.  The  chemical  adds  further 
assurance  to  maintenance  of  fresh 
quality,  is  inexpensive  and  is  with¬ 
out  effect  to  people  consuming  the 
hydro-cooled  produce. 

Rapid  removal  of  field  heat  makes 
it  possible  to  deliver  to  markets  and 
ultimate  consumers  produce  which 
possesses  farm  freshness  and  flavor. 
Snap  beans  retain  their  bright  color 
and  their  snap.  Leafy  vegetables  re¬ 
tain  fresh  color  and  crispness;  more¬ 
over,  outer  leaves  do  not  become 
yellow  or  slimy.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  remove  and  discard  outer  leaves. 
Green  peppers  not  only  retain  fresh¬ 
ness,  they  do  not  shrivel.  What  is 
equally  important,  they  do  not  de¬ 
velop  red  color  as  readily  as  do  pep¬ 
pers  handled  in  the  normal  manner. 
Cantaloupes,  like  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots,  can  be  picked  at  a  riper  stage 
and  can  be  delivered  to  consumers 
with  fine  full  flavor  and  the  best  of 
eating  texture.  Losses  due  to  decay 
enroute  to  markets  and  in  marketing 
channels  are  almost  eliminated.  Be¬ 
cause  produce  is  wet  cooled,  there 
is  no  shrivelling  or  drying  out,  nor 
loss  of  weight.  Hydro-cooling  can 
probably  also  be  used  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage  as  a  pre-storage 
treatment  for  apples. 

Much  of  the  produce  shipped  from 
the  Southeast  today  is  hydro-cooled. 
It  is  reported  that  65  per  cent  of  all 
the  peaches  shipped  out  of  South 
Carolina  last  year  were  cooled  this 
way.  It  was  predicted — before  bud¬ 
killing  cold  weather  this  Spring— 
that  the  figure  would  have  been  85 
per  cent  this  season.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  Georgia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  practice  is  expanding  to 
many  other  states.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennslyvania,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  growers  have  put  in  hydro¬ 
coolers.  They  are  also  being  used  by 
canneries  and  packers  of  frozen  pro¬ 
duce  to  preserve  field  freshness.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  cooperative  markets 
at  Beverly,  Vineland  and  Cedarville 
have  installed  hydro-coolers  for 
chilling  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they 
come  from  members’  farms.  Cedar¬ 
ville  and  Vineland  lettuce  packs 
were  the  first  of  the  year’s  crops  to 
pass  through  cold  water  to  remove 
excess  heat.  The  Landisville,  N.  J-, 
Auction  Market  will  install  hydro¬ 
coolers  later  this  season.  For  them, 
it  is  as  worthwhile  to  chill  produce 
rapidly  for  short  hauls  as  it  is  for 
shipment  to  distant  points.  Quality 
in  nearby  markets,  too,  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  And  sales  can  be  increased 
by  high  quality. 

Hydro-cooled  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  not  only  arrive  at  mark- 
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ets  in  better  condition,  but  they  hold 
up  better  during  the  marketing  pe¬ 
riod  all  the  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  Retail  merchants  re¬ 
port  less  loss,  more  rapid  turnover, 
and  more  repeat  sales.  Market 
studies  show  that  the  consumer  is 
generally  quick  to  recognize  top 
quality  produce.  Merchants  frequent¬ 
ly  say  that  certain  produce  does  not 
‘‘move,”  not  realizing  that  sweet 
corn,  for  instance, 'has  lost  its  sweet, 
fresh  flavor,  that  their  cantaloupes 
have  lost  good  flavor  and  texture,  or 
that  the  peaches  were  picked  too 


green.  Consumers  want  fresh  tasty 
produce  and  will  pay  for  it  in  repeat 
purchases.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  fresh  produce  goes  up.  Commer¬ 
cial  usage  of  the  hydro-cooler  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  delivery  of  higher  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  markets. 
Today  growers  can  convey  produce 
almost  field-fresh  right  into  the 
cooking  pots  and  dining  tables  of 
our  consuming  friends  in  the  city. 
That  is  to  the  city’s  liking  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers.  R.  D.  Gerwe 


Hi,  folks.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  entire  farm  is  a  blessed  land  of 
promise.  That  fine  field  of  alfalfa,  so 
beautiful  now  with  its  dainty  flowers 
of  lavender  and  royal  purple,  gives 
promise  of  plenty  feed  in  the  barn 
when  the  cold  Winter  comes  again. 
Over  in  the  next  field  is  row  after 
row  of  young  corn,  glistening  with 
a  million  diamonds  in  early  morn 
when  the  sun  greets  the  dew  drops. 
That  is  not  only  a  promise  of  a  full 
crib  next  Fall;  I  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  soul-satisfying  than  a  field 
of  young  corn.  Over  in  the  next 
field,  tall  wheat  is  blowing  in  the 
summer  breeze  while  taking  on  that 
golden  tinge  which  tells  of  early 
ripening.  That  is  a  promise  of  food 
not  only  for  the  family  but  for  many 
others  who  must  depend  upon  the 
farm  for  their  daily  bread. 

Getting  nearer  the  house,  there  is 
Mom’s  garden  and  her  flowers.  That 
garden  is  even  now  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  good  things  to  eat  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  Fall.  Of 
course,  city  folks  can  have  green 
vegetables,  but  it  is  well-known  that 
such  things  lose  flavor  rapidly  after 
being  picked.  The. good  things  from 
Mom’s  garden  come  to  the  table  with 
all  their  original  flavor.  Her  flowers 
add  that  heart-warming  touch  which 
makes  the  old  home  so  attractive. 

Perhaps  the  best  time  of  all  is  at 
the  long  hours  of  twilight— too  late 
for  work,  too  early  for  bed — when 
you  can  sit  outdoors  in  easy  comfort 
and  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
From  the  woodlot,  a  whippoorwill 
sends  out  the  plaintive  cry  so 
familiar  to  every  farm  boy.  From  the 
old  apple  tree,  a  song  sparrow  trills 
a  lullaby.  Yes,  indeed,  at  this  time 
the  entire  farm  is  a  blessed  land  of 
promise,  and  it  is  all  for  you.  No 
matter  where  you  are  located,  your 
little  corner  of  the  world  is  the  best 
place  on  earth. 

Right  now  a  large  number  of 
young  farm  folks  have  graduated 
from  high  school  but  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
college.  For  them,  I  have  two  sugges¬ 
tions.  Our  language  contains  more 
than  a  quarter-million  words,  yet  the 
average  person  can  use  little  more 
than  5,000.  I  suggest  you  spend  a 
couple  hours  each  week  with  the 
dictionary.  You  will  be  far  more  able 
to  understand  the  things  you  hear 
and  read.  My  second  suggestion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  How¬ 
ever,  during  all  these  centuries,  the 
world  has  produced  not  more  than. 
20  top  philosophers.  No  college 
course  could  be  complete  without  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  Read 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Almanac  and 
then  read  the  Bible  Book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs  and  you  will  see  where  Frank¬ 
lin  got  his  material.  I  suggest  you 
spend  several  hours  a  week  in  Bible 
study.  Follow  these  suggestions  and 
in  time  you  will  become  known  as 
one  of  the  best  educated  persons  in 
your  community.  Here,  though,  is  a 
word  of  caution:  being  smart  and 
being  well  liked  are  two  things  that 


can  be  very  far  apart,  so  be  sure  to 
continue  wearing  the  same  size  hat. 

One  of  the  newer  ideas  in  the  corn 
belt  is  to  mix  an  insecticide  with  the 
fertilizer  at  planting  time  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  to  the  acre.  Where  this 
is  done,  there  is  an  average  of  500 
more  hills  to  the  acre,  and  you  can 
get  a  lot  of  corn  from  500  hills.  Here 
at  home,  too  much  rain  kept  the 
ground  so  wet  that  oats  were  planted 
nearly  a  month  late.  Calvin  put  out  a 
small  field,  but  he  intends  to  mow 
them  and  use  them  for  litter  in  the 
hen  houses.  He  did  that  last  year, 
and  all  Winter  long  the  hens  had  a 
fine  time  scratching  for  oats.  The 
main  idea,  however,  is  to  use  the 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa  and 
ladjno  clover.  When  planted  alone, 
ladino  clover  will  not  make  a  hay 
crop,  but  it  has  a  trait  of  spreading 
rapidly  by  means  of  underground 
roots.  That  makes  it  ideal  for  past¬ 
ure,  especially  so  for  sheep  and  geese. 

I  have  the  grapes  hoed,  so  my  next 
job  is  to  dig  out  90  old  peach  trees 
and  convert  them  to  firewood.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  handicap,  I  cannot  work 
in  row  crops,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  do  and  that  is  a  great 
blessing.  We  used  to  sing  that  every 
day  would  Sunday  by  and  by,  but 
deliver  me  from  such  a  situation.  It 
is  right  and  proper  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  but  by  Monday  morning  I 
am  ready  to  get  back  on  the  job. 
All  around  me.  I  have  neighbors  who 
keep  their  tractors  puffing  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  I  doubt  if  they  really  gain 
by  doing  so. 

My  thanks  to  the  very  many  who 
wrote  such  good  letters  about  my 
article  in  the  April  issue.  There  are 
far  to  many  for  me  to  answer  per¬ 
sonally.  All  were  good  and  very  wel¬ 
come.  Two  of  the  finest  came  from 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  from  some  folks 
who  used  to  live  in  Long  Island  but 
are  now  located  in  Virginia.  That 
extra-fine  letter  from  Virginia  was  a 
great  inspiration,  but  it  also  made 
me  feel  very  humble  as  I  realized 
how  my  words  might  affect  the  lives 
of  others.  But  here  is  the  end  of  the 
trail,  so  carry  on  and  be  sure  that  my 
best  wishes  go  with  you. 

L.  J.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


“Just  one  more  thing  —  is  it  broken 
to  ride ?” 
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BUILT  FOR 

LOADING 

AND 


High- Speed  UNLOADING 


JOHN  DEERE 
Manure  Spreaders 


John  DEERE  Manure  Spreaders  are 
built  to  stand  up  under  modern  load¬ 
ing  and  spreading  conditions.  They 
can  really  take  the  pounding  that  is 
dished  out  from  heavy  mechanical 
loading.  They  give  you  a  wide,  even 
spread — heayy  or  light — at  speeds  up 
to  6  mph. 

King-Size  Mode!  “N”  for 
Large  Operations 

The  120-bushel,  PTO-driven  John 
Deere  Model  “N,”  shown  above,  is 
designed  for  large  feeders  and  dairy¬ 
men  who  haul  a  lot  of  manure  and 
want  to  do  the  job  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

Wood  sides  and  bottom  to  resist 
manure  and  phosphate  acids  .  .  . 
heavy-duty  hitch  frame  .  .  .  side 
frames,  cross  frames,  and  side  braces 
of  heavy  angle  iron  .  .  .  armored  steel 


side-flares  and  arch-pipe  to  protect 
sides  and  beaters  while  loading  .  .  . 
heavy-duty  steel  axle  .  .  .  beaters  that 
run  on  high  quality  draft-  and  wear- 
reducing  roller  bearings — these  and 
many  other  extra-value  features  add 
up  to  make  the  John  Deere  Model 
“N”  a  durable,  long-lived  spreader 
that  cuts  spreading  costs  to  the  very 
minimum. 

Rugged  Mode!  “L”  for  Low-Cost/ 
Dependable  Spreading 

The  regular  ground-driven  John 
Deere  Model  “L”  Spreader,  shown 
below,  is  ideal  for  the  average  size 
farm.  It’s  a  quality  spreader  giving 
you  all  the  long-life  and  good-work 
features  of  the  Model  “N,”  with  the 
exception  of  PTO  drive. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  the 
spreader  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


SEE  YOUR  ,r 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALER  i 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  111.  •  Dept  D-37 


Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the  John  Deere  Model 
"N"  □;  the  Model  "L"  □  Spreader. 

Name - 

R.R _ Box - 

Toum - 


Slate 


1 


I 
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“They  drove  cars  like  this 
when  I  put  on  that 
Wheeling  Roof!” 


Why  are  Channeldrain  Roofs  able  to  give  you  extra  years  of  pro¬ 
tection?  Consider  these  three  points:  1.)  Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  steel 
for  strength,  with  extra  heavy  zinc  coating  for  extra  protection 
against  rust  and  corrosion;  2.)  Extra  lap  for  greater  strength;  and 
3.)  Extra  channel  for  greater  storm  protection ...  three  big  reasons 
why  dollar  for  dollar,  your  best  bet  in  roofing  and  siding  is  genuine 
Wheeling  Channeldrain!  When  it  rains— it  drains! 


Sfcee/do&s  ffSefte/-. . .  GM4A/A/£lD/iA/A/  dbesffSesf-/ 


Seamless  Galvanized  Single  Bead  Lap  Galvanized  Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 

Roll  Roofing.  joint  Hemmed  Edge  Style  K  Copper  Steel 

Valleys  and  Flashing  Eaves  Trough  Gutters  or  Pure  Iron 


and  accessories,  eaves  trough  and  conductor  pipe.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 

fluffy,  ,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 

•  anchors  itself  against  wind 

•  practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there's  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

*•  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 

-as  you  cut!  For  complete  retails,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


1955  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair 

Maine  location 

Dates 

Androscoggin  County  . . . . 

.Oct.  17-22 

Bangor  . 

.July  30-Aug. 

6 

Cochnewagon  . 

.Sept.  23-24 

Cumberland  Farmers’.... 

.  Sept.  26-Oct. 

1 

East  Pittston . 

.Aug.  12-13 

Franklin  County  . 

.Sept.  20-24 

Guilford  . 

.  Sept.  10 

Hancock  County  . 

. Blue  Hill . 

.Sept.  3-5 

Knox  County . 

.Aug.  23-27 

Litchfield  Farmers’ . 

.Sept.  9-10 

Northern  Maine . 

.Aug.  8-13 

North  Penobscot  . 

.Sept.  3-5 

Oxford  County  . 

.Sept.  12-17 

Pembroke  . 

.Aug.  12-14 

Piscataquis  Valley . 

.Aug.  27 

Readfield  Grange . 

.Sept.  10 

Sagadahoc  . 

.Oct.  11-13 

Skowhegan  State . 

.Aug.  13-20 

South  Kennebec  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept. 

5 

Washington  County . 

.Aug.  16-20 

West  Oxford  . 

.Oct.  2-8 

West  Washington  . 

.Aug.  30-Sept. 

1 

World’s  Fair  . 

.  Sept.  30-Oct. 

1 

York  County . 

.Sept.  1-3 

Atkinson  . 

New  Hampshire 

.Aug.  26-28 

Cheshire  . 

.Aug.  25-27 

Contoocook  Valley  . 

.  Sept.  2-5 

Coos  and  Essex . 

.  Sept.  2-5 

1  Deerfield  . 

.Sept.  29-Oct. 

2 

j  Dover  . 

.Aug.  11-14 

Loudon  . 

.Aug.  5-7 

Mascoma  Valley . 

.Aug.  26-28 

Northwood  . 

.Aug.  12-14 

Pink  Granite . 

.Aug.  8-9 

Rochester  . 

.Sept.  18-24 

Sandwich  . 

.Oct.  12 

Union  Grange . 

.Aug.  17-20 

Caledonia  County . 

Vermont 

. Lyndonville  . . 

.Aug.  25-27 

Champlain  Valley  . 

.Aug.  29-Sept. 

3 

Connecticut  Valley . 

.Aug.  12-14 

Hartland  . 

. Hartland  . 

.Aug.  18-20 

Orleans  County  . 

•  Aug.  17-21 

Rutland  . 

.  Sept.  5-10 

World’s  Fair . 

.Sept.  22-24 

Barrington  . 

Massachusetts 

.Sept.  11-18 

Brockton  . 

.Sept.  10-17 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

. West  Springfield . 

.Sept.  17-25 

Essex  County  . 

.Sept.  4-10 

Franklin  County  . 

. Greenfield  . 

.Sept.  11-14 

Highland  . 

.Sept.  2-4 

Hillside  . 

.Aug.  26-28 

Littleville  . 

.Oct.  1-2 

Marshfield  . 

.Aug.  7-13 

Martha’s  Vineyard . 

.Aug.  18-20 

Middleboro  . 

. Lakeville  . 

.July  31-Aug. 

6 

Spencer  . 

.Sept.  3-5 

Three-County  . 

.Sept.  4-10 

Union  . 

.Sept.  4-5 

Weymouth  . 

.Aug.  13-20 

Worcester  Co.  Farmers 
Field  Days . 

. West  Millbury . 

.Aug.  12-13 

Rocky  Hill  . 

Rhode  Island 

.Aug.  23-28 

Berlin  . 

Connecticut 

.  Sept.  30-Oct. 

2 

Bethlehem  . 

. Bethlehem  . 

.Sept.  10-11 

Bridgewater  . 

.Aug.  19-21 

Brooklyn  . 

. Brooklyn  . 

.Aug.  26-28 

Chester  . 

.  Aug.  27-28 

Cohanzie  . 

. Waterford  . . 

.Aug.  12-13 

Columbia  . 

. Columbia  . 

.Aug.  26-28 

Danbury  . 

. Danbury  . 

.Oct.  1-9 

Dui'ham  . 

. Durham  . 

.Sept.  23-25 

Fairfield  . 

. Wilton  . . . . . 

.Aug.  19-20 

Glastonbury  Grange . 

. So.  Glastonbury . 

.Oct.  8 

Goshen  . 

.  Sept.  3-5 

Guilford  . 

.Sept.  16-17 

Haddam  Neck  . 

. Haddam  Neck . 

.Sept.  5 

Hamburg  . 

. Lyme  . 

.Aug.  20 

Hartford  County . 

.Aug.  27-28 

Harwinton  . 

. Harwinton  . 

.Oct.  1-2 

Ledyard  . 

.Sept.  10 

Marlborough  Grange . 

.Aug.  27 

North  Haven  . 

. North  Haven . 

.Sept.  8-11 

Portland . 

.  Sept.  17-18 

Riverton  . 

. Riverton . 

.  Oct.  8-9 

Stafford  . 

. Stafford  Springs . 

.Oct.  6-9 

Terryville  . 

.Sept.  17-18 

Union  . 

.Sept.  27-28 

Wapping  . 

. Wapping  . 

..Sept.  10 

Woodstock . 

.Sept.  3-5 
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During  the  first  half  of  1955,  farm 
income  was  about  four  per  cent  lower 
than  during  the  same  period  last 
year  because  of  lower  prices,  with 
receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  falling  seven  per  cent. 

Farmers  received  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar  in  May  than  at  any  time  since 
before  World  War  II,  except  for  Oc¬ 
tober  of  last  year  when  their  share 
was  the  same  as  in  May,  1955.  The 
farm  share  of  the  retail  dollar  fell 
to  41  cents  in  May,  only  one  cent 
over  the  1935-39  average,  and  far 
under  the  postwar  high  of  52  cents. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  April- June  quarter,  middle¬ 
men  took  three  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  same  quarter  last  year  while 
prices  paid  to  farmers  were  down 
about  six  per  cent. 

These  facts  were  revealed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  Department  of  Agriculture 
“situation”  reports.  • 

*  *  * 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
appealed  for  quick  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  exempt  from  wheat 
marketing  quotas  all  farms  on  which 
all  the  production  is  used  for  feed 
and  seed  on  the  farm,  and  none  of 
it  sold.  He  also  asked  that  the  bill 
be  extended  to  exempt  from  quotas 
wheat  produced  for  consumption  as 
human  food  on  the  premises. 

In  a  strong  letter  to  Rep.  Harold 
Cooley,  (D.,  N.  C.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Ben¬ 
son  said  that  USDA  would  be  forced 
to  sue  as  many  as  1,500  farmers  who 
are  refusing  to  pay  penalities,  cur¬ 
rently  $1.13  per  bushel,  on  over¬ 
production  in  1954.  Most  of  these,  he 
said,  are  dairy  and  poultry  farmers 
who  use  their  wheat  for  feed.  He 
cited  a  court  decision  to  prove  that 
farmers  who  do  not  sell  any  of  their 
wheat  are  still  liable,  and  told  Cooley 
it  makes  a  very  bad  impression  to 
take  these  people  to  court.  He  would 
be  forced  to  do  so,  however,  he  said; 
otherwise  there  would  be  widespread 
violations  this  year.  (Already  this 
year,  109  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  farmers  refused  to  permit 
Federal  agents  to  measure  their 
wheat  acreage,  despite  the  fact  that 
USDA  sued  some  Maryland  farmers 
for  the  measurements  and  won). 

In  his  letter  to  Cooley,  Benson 
also  noted  that  he  had  recommended 
other  wheat  legislation,  including  a 
bill  to  permit  USDA  to  sell  up  to  100 
million  bushels  of  low  grade  wheat 
each  year  for  animal  feed  at  pi’ices 
10  per  cent  over  the  corn  support 
price. 

v  v 

The  USDA  does  not  like  the  dairy 
self-help  plan  devised  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
by  Rep.  Jack  Westland  (R.,  Wash.). 

Under  the  plan,  dairy  farmers 
would  conduct  their  own  price  sup¬ 
port  program  at  their  own  expense, 
with  Government  putting  up  a  half 
billion. dollars  to  get  the  plan  started 
and  further  financing  coming  from 
taxes  on  dairy  farmers. 

USDA  was  most  disturbed  about 
the  broad  powers  that  would  be  given 
to  a  board  of  dairy  producers  to  set 
price  support  levels  and  to  devise 
price  support  methods.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  it,  and  would  have 
to  go  to  court  to  overrule  a  board 
decision,  the  report  stated,  and 
added  that  dairy  farmers  would  have 
even  less  control  over  the  board’s 
actions.  The  board  would  be  carry¬ 
ing  out  substantially  the  same  sort 
of  program  now  administered  by 
oSDA  and  would  run  into  the  same 
problems,  while  dairy  farmers  would 
find  that  their  income  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  amount  of  the  tax 
needed  to  supply  the  funds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  USDA. 

Harry  Lando 


Oliver  No.  4  Two-Row  Mounted  Corn  Picker. 


Ask  to  see  the  14  BIG  REASONS 
why  an  Oliver  Picker  is  your  best  buy 


You  can  see  a  demonstration  like 
you  never  saw  before — right  now — 
at  your  Oliver  dealer’s. 

He  won’t  give  you  a  lot  of  general¬ 
ities  or  opinions.  He’ll  actually  show 
you,  point  by  point,  why  a  new 
Oliver  Picker  will  outwork — and 
outlast — any  other  picker  you  can 
buy.  He’ll  explain  the  14  outstand¬ 
ing  features  that  put  these  Olivers 
heads  and  shoulders  over  the  rest. 

We  won’t  list  the  14  features  here. 
Only  say  that  Oliver  alone  can  offer 
all  of  them  to  you.  And  that  every 
single  feature  works  to  give  you 
higher  output ...  or  save  your  time 
...  or  see  that  you  don’t  get  hurt. 
Indeed,  safety  engineers  call  one  of 
them  "the  greatest  safety  feature  on 
a  corn  picker  since  the  Independ¬ 
ently  Controlled  PTO”  (another 
Oliver  first). 

But  ask  to  see  all  14.  Look  at 
some  other  pickers  first,  if  you  wish. 
You’ll  be  more  convinced  than  ever 
when  you  see  this  demonstration— 
an  Oliver  Picker  is  the  one  for  you. 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


OLIVER  NO.  3  TWO-ROW  PICKER.  For  those  who  prefer  the  pull  type. 
Same  high  capacity . . .  same  long  life  .  .  .  same  exclusive  Oliver 
safety  features. 


OLIVER  NO.  6  ONE-ROW  PICKER.  Semi-mounted,  on  three-point 
hitch.  Combines  easy  handling  of  mounted  picker,  easy  on-and- 
off  of  the  pull  type. 


OLIVER  NO.  5  PICKER.  Pull  type,  single  row.  Ideal  for  smaller  acre¬ 
ages.  A  real  performer  teamed  with  Oliver’s  Independently  Con¬ 
trolled  PTO. 


August  6,  1955 
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From  a  Farmer's  Daughter 


As  a  dairy  farmer’s  daughter  I 
would  like  to  state  my  views  as  to 
the  “Pros  and  Cons  on  Fancy  Farms”, 
published  in  the  June  18  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Have  you  ever  compared  cheese 
factory  prices  and  fluid  milk  prices? 
Nowadays  it  hardly  pays  to  ship  to 
a  city  market;  there  are  freight  bills, 
taxes  on  indebtedness,  special  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  milk  cooler,  bulk  tank, 
pipeline  and  milking  machinery, 
milking  parlor,  sanitary  products — 
strainers,  disinfectant  for  utensils, 
can  racks,  hot  water  heaters,  can  up¬ 
keep,  in  addition  to  special  care 
and/or  feeding  for  cows,  barns  and 
milkhouse.  In  spite  of  all  these — and 
moi'e — requirements,  the  fluid  price 
is  not  enough  different  from  the 
cheese  factory  price  —  where  milk 
can  be  milked  from  the  cow,  put  in 
cans,  cooled  in  running  water  and 
shipped  at  a  minimum  of  expense — 


to  warrant  all  this  “extra”  business. 

The  average  farmer  is  kept  busy 
from  morning  till  night,  seven  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  just  to  get 
all  his  work  done.  But  does  he  get 
paid  for  it  in  the  long  run?  No. 

Can  he  afford  to  hire  workers  at 
the  prices  that  fancy  farms,  with 
their  background  of  capital,  can  pay? 
No. 

Can  he  afford  to  pay  for  the  same 
kind  of  modern  time-  and  back-saving 
machinery  that  the  fancy  farms  can? 
No. 

Can  he  send  his  children  to  college 
or  summer  camp?  No. 

Can  he  afford  to  hire  bulldozers, 
etc.,  for  farm  pond,  farm  drainage, 
conservation  leveling,  etc.,  as  the 
fancy  farmer  can?  No. 

It’s  a  continual  race  of  “Jones 
keeping  up  with  Smith”  on  a  dairy 
farm,  as  illustrated  very  aptly  by 


the  pressure  for  bulk-milk  shipping 
at  present.  Who  thought  up  this 
idea — a  small  farmer  with  no  other 
income  or  some  fancy  farmer  with 
considerable  backing?  You  answer 
that  one! 

There’s  one  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  “Smith”  and  “Jones.”  One 
farms  for  the  looks— he  couldn’t  sell 
the  place  for  what  he  spent  on  it 
anyway;  and  the  other  farms  for  a 
living  with  conscientious  pride  in 
his  product,  on  a  practically  empty 
pocket  the  year  round.  Yet,  by  im¬ 
plied  pressure,  he  is  required  to 
copy  “Smith”  in  this  or  that,  and 
does  not  get  any  more  in  price  for 
his  product  than  before. 

The  ordinary  farmer  is  indepen¬ 
dent,  believing  in  “live  and  let  live”, 
and  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  de¬ 
plorable  attendance  at  milk  meetings. 
Usually  most  of  the  men  there  are 
“fancy”  farmers;  they  have  the 
money,  the  time  and,  very  often,  the 
education,  to  be  heard  and  take  an 
active  interest  in  what’s  going  on  in 


his  cooperative.  They  don’t  just  sit 
back  and  say,  “Oh,  they  don’t  need 
me  anyway;  besides  I  am  just  one 
man,  what  can  I  do?” 

If  the  farmer  will  only  ask  more 
questions  and  insist  on  the  right, 
true  and  complete  answers,  the 
officials  will  tend  to  be  on  their  toes 
where  the  interests  of  true  farmers 
are  concerned.  For  heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  let  our  heritage  of  freedom 
slip  from  our  hands! 

A  Farmer’s  Daughter 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Most  every  telephone  customer 
is  his  personal  friend 


•  Virgil  Halm  connects  a  line  to  serve  a  customer  in  the  Seguin,  Texas,  central  telephone  office. 


\  irgil  Halm  works  where  he  was  born  and  went 
to  school— Seguin,  Texas.  He  installs  telephones  and 
keeps  them  working  for  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  His  office  serves  over  800  rural  telephone 
customers,  most  of  them  his  personal  friends. 

Because  he  works  among  his  neighbors,  Virgil 
knows  the  importance  of  the  telephone  to  them  at 
home  and  in  business.  Particularly  the  cattlemen  in 


«  Virgil,  second  from  left,  shows  members  of  the  Guadalupe  Sheriff’s  Mounted  Posse  one  of  his  prize  Herefords.  He  is  past  president  of  the  organization. 


the  area.  For  Virgil  raises  registered  Herefords  on 
his  361-acre  farm.  Many  have  won  blue  ribbons  at 
Texas  county  fairs. 

V  irgil  is  typical  of  many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  Bell  System  rural  areas.  They  work  in 
their  own  communities  and  take  a  special  pride  in 
helping  improve  and  expand  their  telephone  service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


New  York  State  Plowing 
Matches  August  20 

The  annual  New  York  State  Plow¬ 
ing  Contest  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Sonyea,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  August  20.  Craig  Col¬ 
ony  Farm,  on  Route  36  three  miles 
south  of  Mt.  Morris  and  12  miles 
north  of  Dansville,  is  the  site.  At 
least  17  county  champions  will  com¬ 
pete.  Able  plowmen  interested  in 
entering  the  contest  must  first 
qualify  in  county  contests,  some  of 
which  were  held  last  Fall  but  more 
of  which  are  being  held  this  Spring 
and  early  Summer.  Details  may  be 
obtained  from  county  agents.  Con¬ 
testants  must  be  full-time  farm 
operators  or  employees.  At  the 
Sonyea  state  contest  there  will  be 
three  main  plowing  events — senior 
level  land,  senior  contour,  and 
junior  level  land  contests.  Plowing 
ability  will  be  judged  according  to 
adjustment  of  plow  and  hitch, 
straightness  and  uniformity  of  fur¬ 
row,  trash  coverage,  evenness  of 
furrow  ends,  and  quality  of  back 
furrow,  dead  furrow  and  plowed 
surface.  In  addition  to  the  plowing 
matches,  there  will  be  many  agricul¬ 
tural  demonstrations  and  exhibits; 
an  interesting  program  is  being 
planned  by  Livingston  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  New  York  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  District  Directors. 

Winners  of  the  senior  contests 
will  represent  New  York  State  at  the 
National  Plowing  Contest  to  be  held 
at  the  Lowell  Smith  farm  six  miles 
northeast  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  Sep¬ 
tember  14-17.  Champions  at  the  na¬ 
tional  matches  will  be  entitled  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Plowing  Matches  at  Uppsala, 
Sweden,  October  7-8.  The  National 
Plowing  Contest  at  Indiana  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts;  it  is 
expected  that  100,000  farmers  and 
farm  people  will  attend.  The  New 
York  State  Contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  and  the 
State  Equipment  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Cooperating  sponsors  are  the 
State  Extension  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Districts. 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
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FROM  WHERE? 

The  Pockets  of  New  Jersey  Producers  ? 


IS  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT? 


Open  Letter  to  New  York  Producers  from  New  Jersey  Producers 


Dear  Fellow  Dairymen: 

It  appears  to  us  that  you  are  being  filled  with 
propaganda  about  a  fantastic  15  million  dollars 
waiting  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  and  all 
that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  follow 
certain  N.  Y.  Co-ops  down  the  road  to  a  Compre¬ 
hensive  Order  designed  to  confiscate  part  of  North 
Jersey  into  New  York  Order  27.  It  seems  extremely 
necessary,  since  hearings  are  under  way  to  settle,  or 
at  least,  try  to  settle  some  of  our  mutual  milk  prob¬ 
lems,  that  all  producers,  whether  living  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  take  a  realistic 
look  at  a  proposed  solution  widely  circulated. 

There  is  only  one  way  milk  producers  can  sur¬ 
vive  and  live  with  any  degree  of  prosperity  com¬ 
parable  with  other  occupational  enterprisers  and 
that  is  to  insist  that  our  cooperative  leaders  work 
for  prices  to  be  returned  to  producers  according  to 
the  use  made  of  our  milk.  If  milk  is  sold  as  fluid,  it 
should  return  the  Class  I  price  to  dairymen  wher¬ 
ever  they  live  and  regardless  of  where  the  milk  is 
sold.  The  widespread  sales  of  l-C  and  unregulated 
milk  are  the  crux  of  the  problem  for  all  dairymen 
whether  they  live  in  the  New  York  area,  or  the 
New  Jersey  area.  A  Comprehensive  Order  joining 
parts  of  North  Jersey  with  Order  27  will  not 
correct  this  situation. 

It  is  only  good  common  sense  for  farmers,  who 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  our  organizations,  to  de¬ 
mand  that  they  bargain  for  improved  milk  prices 
on  the  basis  of  economic  fairness  and  integrity 
wherever  the  farmer  resides  rather  than  upon 
selfish  interests  which  might  better  the  welfare  of 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.  A  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Order  including  Northern  New  Jersey  can  only 
improve  the  lot  of  the  New  York  farmer  at  the 
expense  of  the  New  Jersey  farmer. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  Federal  regu¬ 
lation  in  New  Jersey  will  improve  the  welfare  of 
New  York  producers.  There  is  no  question  that  a 


Comprehensive  Order  will  lower  prices  to  New 
Jersey  producers  for  their  milk.  The  question  is: 
How  can  both  producers  receive  prices  which  will 
return  adequate  and  commensurate  repayment  for 
the  investment  and  labor? 

It  can  be  done  by  a  separate  State-Federal 
Order  covering  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey, 
leaving  no  part  of  the  market  open  for  the  devas¬ 
tating  effects  of  l-C  or  unregulated  milk,  and  by 
well  planned  amendments  to  the  New  York  Order 
which  with  producer  insistence  can  compel  co¬ 
operatives  to  promote  the  interests  of  dairymen 
rather  than  the  interests  of  milk  handlers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  all  producers  in  the 
area,  the  following  facts  merit  consideration:  Any 
State-Federal  regulation  in  New  Jersey  must  — 

1.  Provide  a  realistic  marketing  area  for  New 
Jersey  in  which  all  milk  in  the  entire  State  would 
be  regulated. 

2.  Equalize  product  cost  to  handlers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use  made  of  the  milk. 

3.  Provide,  in  the  market  setup,  regulation  of 
all  dealers  selling  milk  in  the  market. 

4.  Protect  all  milk  produced  for  all  New 
Jersey  markets  from  the  unfair  competition  of  l-C 
and  unregulated  milk. 

5.  Improve  the  price  return  to  all  producers 
for  the  New  Jersey  market  by  raising  the  price  of 
cheap  milk  now  being  sold  in  New  Jersey  by  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  and  others  to  its  full  Class  I  price 
and  not  by  drastically  lowering  the  price  of  some 
producers  in  order  to  increase  the  low  New  York 
Order  uniform  price. 

Give  these  things  some  serious  thought  and 
study.  The  UMP  program  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  of  these  things  with  a  minimum  of 
complexity. 


A  Separate  Order  for  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  operating  under 
the  handler  pool  method  of  paying  producers  will  gain  YOU  more  than 
a  comprehensive  order ,  and  without  taking  the  money  from  the  pockets 
of  other  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  the  New  Jersey  market. 

UNITED  MILK  PRODUCERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  liie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  lor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Governor  Harriman  at  Farmers’ 
Picnic  August  17  in  Oneonta 

FINAL  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  dairy  farmers’  picnic  meeting  in 
Oneonta,  as  follows: 

The  date:  August  17  at  12  noon. 

The  place:  Neawha  Park,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
(in  the  event  of  rain,  State  Teachers  College 
auditorium  in  Oneonta). 

The  principal  speaker:  Hon.  Averell  Harri¬ 
man,  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  purpose:  To  offer  a  forum  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  grass  roots  viewpoint  on  the 
present  dairy  cost-price  crisis. 

The  farm  groups  sponsoring  Governor 
Harriman’s  first  informal  visit  with  dairy 
farmers  are:  Cayuga  County  Dairymen  for 
Action,  Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  and  the 
Joint  Dairy  Committee.  They  can  well  be 
thanked  for  their  thoughtfulness  and  courage 
in  setting  up  this  grass  roots  session  which 
has  so  long  been  needed  and  which  can  have 
within  it  the  germ  of  something  truly  con¬ 
structive  for  the  future  well-being  of  dairy 
farmers,  and  the  economy  of  New  York  State 
as  well. 

Too  long  have  these  dairy  farmers  been 
forced  to  toe  the  line  by  those  whose  interests 
are  not  always  parallel  with,  and  are  v«ry 
often  antagonistic  to,  farmers’  best  interests. 
They  feel  that  the  milk  is  their  product  and 
that  they  should  have  more  of  a  voice  in  the 
pricing  and  selling  of  it.  Too  long  have  their 
meetings  been  restricted  to  clambakes  and 
square  dances  and  social  get-togethers;  even 
the  latest  series  of  “educational”  meetings 
offer  little  by  way  of  information  and  tend  to 
curb  discussion  by  a  gentle  application  of  the 
gag  rule.  They  resent  being  treated  like 
children  by  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  act 
as  parents;  they  want  solid  information  and 
they  want,  most  of  all,  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems  and  air  their  views 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  Too  long  have  they 
been  told  that  theirs  is  the  business  of  making 
milk  and  that  the  marketing  and  pricing  must 
be  left  to  other,  more  experienced  hands.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  reluctantly,  that 
those  “more  experienced  hands”  no  longer 
have  the  ability  or  the  desire,  or  both,  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  adequately  and  efficiently. 

Dairy  farmers,  regardless  of  affiliation, 
realize  that  something  more  has  got  to  be  done 
than  is  now  being  done,  and  that  someone  has 
got  to  do  it.  They  see  no  reason  why  they 
themselves  are  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  do 
the  job,  either  through  their  own  organizations 
as  they  can  be  rejuvenated,  or,  if  need  be, 
on  their  own. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  they  want  to 
express  these  views  openly  and  publicly,  and 
to  gain  the  ear  and  enlist  the  aid  of  those 
agencies  and  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
of  constructive  assistance. 

This  Oneonta  meeting  therefore  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  both  to  Governor  Harriman 
and  to  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State.  It 
will  enable  the  Governor  to  obtain  some  good, 


honest  dirt  farmer  opinion  which  he  has 
stated  he  would  like  to  have  so  as  to  aid  him 
in  trying  to  solve  and  unravel  some  of  the 
puzzles  and  knots  in  our  dairy  economy. 
Farmers  will,  for  their  part,  hear  what  the 
Governor  has  to  say,  speak  to  him  face  to  face, 
and  thus  be  able  to  judge  him  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
desire  to  meet  with  the  producing  end  of  the 
State’s  dairy  industry.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
been  counselled  to  the  contrary  and,  equally 
clearly,  he  has  made  his  own  decision.  Dairy 
farmers  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prove 
to  the  Governor  that  his  decision  was  the  right 
one,  and  that  both  he  and  they  will  profit 
thereby. 


Tags  on  the  Golden  Fleece 

'T'HE  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  which  pro- 
*  vides  for  parity  payments  to  wool  produc¬ 
ers  out  of  tariffs  on  wool  imports,  was  quite  a 
surprising  bit  of  legislation.  At  a  time  when 
reduction  of  farm  supports  was  a  chief  intent 
of  the  national  administration,  the  law  came 
into  being  actually  to  increase  government 
support  of  sheep  farming.  The  justification  for 
it  was  placed,  in  fact  or  not,  on  the  nation’s 
need  for  wool  produced  at  home  in  time  of 
war  —  in  other  words,  on  national  defense. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  a  farmer  referen¬ 
dum  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  withhold  a  cent  per  pound  from 
,  shorn  wool  payments  and  five  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  lamb  and  yearling  pay¬ 
ments,  this  money  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council  to  finance 
market  development  programs.  Now,  until 
August  19,  this  referendum  is  being  he’d  by 
the  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  offices  throughout  the  country.  Pro¬ 
ducers  who  have  owned  sheep  or  lambs  for 
at  least  30  days  since  last  January  1  are  eligible 
to  vote.  A  two-thirds  majority  must  approve  to 
allow  withholding  and  usage  of  the  funds. 

Farmers  who  prefer  to  promote  their  pro¬ 
ducts  through  local  and  regional  cooperatives 
will  vote  against  this  measure;  others  who  do 
not  want  government  and  business  funds  inter¬ 
mingled  will  oppose  it.  Those  who  would  solve 
the  mystery  as  to  why  the  wool  market  needs 
development  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  wool 
will  ballot  against  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
sheepman  who  is  repelled  by  facile  politics  in 
the  guise  of  farm  economics  ought  to  vote 
“No."  As  long  as  the  Government  is  going  to 
make  wool  incentive  payments,  it  should  make 
them  without  reservation.  Sheepmen  should 
and  can  handle  their  own  promotion  programs 
on  an  individual  and  voluntary  basis. 


Unions  Stop  Potato  Flarvest 

A  GRICULTURE  again  finds  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  selfish  labor  interests  —  this 
time  out  in  Long  Island’s  rich  potato  land. 

Two  unions,  both  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L., 
have  been  picketing  all  Suffolk  County  potato 
warehouses  for  the  past  two  weeks  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sign  up  the  workers;  in  other  words, 
for  so-called  “organizational  purposes”  al¬ 
though,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  worker 
has  yet  joined  either  union.  The  picketing  has 
been  deliberately  timed  at  the  peak  of  the 
potato  harvest  and,  because  no  truck  driver 
will  cross  a  picket  line,  harvesting  is  practi¬ 
cally  at  a  100  per  cent  stoppage,  24  warehouses 
are  shut  down,  and  hundreds  of  people  who 
come  into  the  area  at  harvest  time  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  through  no  fault  or  desire 
of  their  own.  In  addition,  the  normal  second 
planting  of  other  crops  has  been  prevented. 
Losses  are  running  into  thousands  of  dollars 
a  day,  with  everyone  —  grower,  worker,  ware¬ 
houseman  and  consumer  —  the  loser,  and  actu¬ 
ally  with  no  one  the  winner. 

The  matter  is  now  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  will,  after  a  hearing, 
order  an  election  to  determine  whether  the 
workers  wish  to  be  represented  by  either 
union  and,  if  so,  by  which  one. 

But  all  this  takes  time  when  time  is  precious 
and  cannot  be  wasted  in  long,  involved  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  administrative  agencies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  hearing  and  election 
will  be  concluded  in  record  time  so  as  to  sal¬ 
vage  some  small  part  of  the  losses  already 


sustained.  But  that  should  not  be  the  end.  A 
case  like  this  points  up  the  need  for  public 
awareness  of  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by 
racketeers  that  are  unworthy  of  being  called 
labor  leaders;  damage,  incidentally,  that  is 
presently  sanctioned  by  law.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  farm  and  labor  stoppages  at 
such  critical  times.  Let  the  organizational  aims 
be  satisfied  at  the  close  of  a  harvest  time, 
not  at  its  peak. 


Ten  Years  After 

TT  was  on  August  14,  1945  that  the  Japanese 

Empire  surrendered  and  World  War  II  was 
over.  Since  then,  thousands  of  men  have  re¬ 
turned  to  farms  and  thousands  more  have  gone 
to  them  for  the  first  time.  A  living  had  to  be 
made;  farming  was  in  the  soul  of  some  and  in 
the  vision  of  others. 

The  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
the  so-called  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  provided  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  war  with  educational  training  bene¬ 
fits,  with  guarantees  on  farm,  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  loans,  and  with  various  readjustment 
allowances* —  all  to  aid  in  satisfactory  and 
enterprising  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 
The  education  and  training  in  practical  agri¬ 
culture  were  provided  through  institutional 
on-farm  programs  which  embodied  both  class¬ 
room  and  on-farm  instruction.  Some  700,000 
World  War  II  veterans  received  training  in 
these  vo-ag  programs  —  actually  80  per  cent 
of  all  veterans  who  became  farmers. 

The  training  of  veterans  in  farming  has  been 
successful.  The  reports  beginning  on  page  467 
of  this  issue  bear  this  out.  The  nation  has 
been  very  productive  in  farming  since  the 
war  —  no  other  field  of  activity  can  claim 
more,  if  as  much,  general  achievement  —  and 
the  veteran-farmers  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  accomplishment.  They  have  been  assisted 
well,  but  they  have  had  special  problems  of 
low  farm  prices  to  go  along  with  their  general 
problems  of  farm  establishment. 

'These  men  have  met  and  are  meeting  the 
challenges  of  their  time  and  their  situation. 
The  story  they  are  writing  is  almost  a  modern 
saga  of  substance  and  success  —  substance  of 
“their  own,  their  native  land”,  and  success 
trom  courage,  thrift,  work  and  an  abundance 
of  faith. 


The  Coming  Corn  Crop 

A  RECENT  swing  through  most  of  the  Corn 
**  Belt  area  shows  conclusively  that  we  will 
probably  harvest  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  corn  crop  in  all  history.  The  rainfall 
pattern  has  been  generally  favorable  for  the 
great  majority  of  Corn  Belt  farmers.  This  has 
been  true  not  only  for  corn  but  for  all  gra*in 
crops,  as  well  as  pastures.  Rainfall  has  been 
so  plentiful  and  well  distributed  that,  no  matter 
what  happens  from  here  on  out,  the  corn  crop 
is  made.  By  mid-July  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
corn  was  tasselled  and  silked  and  the  ears  were 
in  the  formative  stage.  This  is  quite  in  contrast 
to  last  year’s  poor,  drought-stunted  crop. 

On  our  recent  trip  we  encountered  many 
yields  of  60  bushels  and  more  per  acre  for 
both  wheat  and  oats.  One  Missouri  farm  in 
Johnson  County  made  over  120  bushels  of  oats 
to  the  acre.  Based  on  these  yields  the  dairy 
farmer  and  livestock  feeder  should  have 
cheaper  feed  for  the  coming  Winter.  Regard¬ 
less  of  price  supports  and  squabbling  about 
returns,  no  nation  can  harvest  such  crops  and 
not  be  rich. 

Why  cannot  all  of  the  stored  grain  be  sold 
now  at  low  livestock  feeding  prices,  thereby 
providing  space  to  store  the  coming  bumper 
corn  crop,  as  well  as  small  grains  that  are 
beginning  to  crowd  storage? 


Brevities 

“He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which 
run  among  the  hills.”  —  Psa.  104:10. 

The  slogan  of  the  7th  Annual  National  Vege¬ 
table  Week,  being  celebrated  this  week,  is  “It’s 
the  Green  Stuff  that  counts.” 

A  National  Beef  Council  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  by  more  than  80  representatives  of  range 
cattlemen  and  feedlot  operators.  It  has  been  set 
up,  according  to  Jay  Taylor,  Amarillo,  Texas, 
temporary  president,  as  “another  effort  of  cattle¬ 
men  to  solve  their  own  problems  while  helping 
the  nation  enjoy  an  abundance  of  beef.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


*  Eig  15-cu.  ft.  upright  freezer  holds 
514  pounds  of  food  in  floor  space  of 
overoge  refrigerator.  Choice  of  white 
or  6  decorator  colors. 


Giant  20-cu.  ft.  chest  freezer  puts  700 
pounds  of  food  right  at  your  finger  tips. 


500  WINNERS!  500  FIRST  PRIZES! 


Win  your  choice  of  a  New  HI  Refrigerator,  Freezer,  or  Air  Conditioner 

/ 


NOTHING  TO  BUY!  NO  JINGLES  TO  WRITE! 

JUST  DEPOSIT  YOUR  SWEEPSTAKES  TICKET  WITH  ANY  IH  DEALER! 


Five  hundred  lucky  people  are  going  to 
win  first  prize  in  International  Harvest¬ 
er's  $200,000  Sweepstakes  —  and  one  of 
them  might  as  well  be  you! 

And  when  you  win,  you  can  take  your 
choice  of  a  brand-new  1955  IH  refrigera¬ 
tor,  upright  or  chest  freezer,  or  room  air 
conditioner  .  .  .  the  finest  refrigeration 
products  made,  each  with  a  retail  value 
of  $400  to  $500. 

All  you  do  is  fill  in  your  Sweepstakes 


Ticket  and  deposit  it  with  any  IH  dealer. 
Drop  it  in  his  “Sweepstakes  Ballot  Box.” 
That’s  all.  No  obligation.  Simply  visit  the 
store  —  nothing  more. 

Two  drawings  —  August  15  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Get  your  Sweepstakes  Ticket 
in  right  away! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

See  International  Harvester  products  on 
"The  Halls  of  Ivy,"  starring  Ronald  Co/mon,  CBS- TV. 
See  your  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 


250  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  Sweepstakes  closing  August  15,  1955,  and  250  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  Sweepstokes  closing  September  15,  1955.  Winners  will  be  chosen 
by  blindfold  drawings  by  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  Chicago,  whose  selec¬ 
tions  are  final.  Any  resident  of  continental  U.  S.  A.  eligible,  except  employees  of 
International  Harvester  Company,  their  dealers  and  dealer  salesmen,  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  their  immediate  families.  This  promotion  subject  to  federal,  state 
and  locol  regulations.  Sweepstakes  entries  cannot  be  accepted  in  any  area  in  which 
this  type  of  promotion  is  prohibited.  No  entries  accepted  from  persons  under  16 
years  of  oge.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail.  List  of  winners  available  at  IH 
dealers'  stores  following  selection  of  winners. 


Sorry,  residents  end  IH  dealers  in  Connecticut  not  eligible  to  participate,  copyright  1955,  international  harvester  company 

DEPOSIT  YOUR  IH  SWEEPSTAKES  TICKET  WITH  OR  MAIL  TO  ANY  IH  DEALER! 


START  ENJOYING  THEM  NOW! 

For  the  best  refrigeration  products  see  your  IH  dealer  now.  And 
remember,  if  you  are  one  of  500  Sweepstakes  winners  you  have 
your  choice  of  any  of  the  IH  products  shown  above. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  SWEEPSTAKES  TICKET 


Print  name  and  address  clearly.  Deposit  with  any  IH  dealer. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

City  - - - - - -  State  . _ . 

My  choice  of  the  prizes  is:  M 


IH  Refrigerator 
Model  A-120-D 


□ 


□  IH  Chest  Freezer 
Model  A-20 


□ 

□ 


IH  Upright  Freezer 
Model  AV-15 

IH  Air  Conditioner 
Model  A-l  100-D 


~  j  Use  this  ticket  or  a  reasonable  facsimile,  or  obtain  a 

<  •  v  free  ticket  at  your  IH  dealer's. 
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FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
...  of  Hardware 
or  Implement  Stores! 

It  bumps  ’em  back! 

It’s  the  one  fencer  correctly  pow¬ 
ered  to  give  just  the  right  "bump" 
to  train  your  livestock  to  respect 
the  fence!  You  get  really  efficient 
electric  fencing  to  save  you  time 
and  money  in  controlling  livestock. 

Weeds  won't  short  it! 

See  the  exclusive  Fence-O-Matic* 
chopper  feature  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER"  electric 
fencer.  It  kills  weeds  that  often 
short  electric  fences. 

* Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  FENCE-O-MATIC*  CHOPPER 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  Hf-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

A/so  battery  and  combination  models 

HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS, MULES, HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over  1  0,000  dealers 


we  ed@choppe“ 

electric  fencer 


Is  the  soil  bone-dry?  Then  for  efficient 
electric  fencing  you  need  an  Interna¬ 
tional  ’’WEED  CHOPPER”  electric 
fencer.  It  won’t  lose  power  to  dry  ground 
— always  delivers  a  full  punch  over  the 
entire  fence.  The  choice  of  over  150,000 
farmers  for  pasture  rotation,  feed  lots, 
cattle  lanes,  or  adding  an  electric  wire  to, 
or  alongside,  other  fence. 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY  RNY-855 
Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  l.N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


I 
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Reserve  Space  |T0DAY| 

ISSUE  CLOSES  AUGUST  22! 


Zero  Grazing- 

New  Practice  of  Old  Principle 


lERO  grazing  of  cattle  is  the 
old  soiling  system  with  a 
new  twist.  Practitioners  of 
soiling  systems  knew  that, 
by  cutting  the  grass  and 
feeding  it  to  cattle,  there 
was  no  waste  of  grass, 


FARMERS!  BREEDERS!  Here’s  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  present  your  sales 
message  to  more  than  300,000  prospective 
buyers  at  a  remarkably  low  cost.  This 
W  special  issue  contains  a  wealth  of  information 

and  will  be  read  and  re-read  for  months  to 
come.  Even  if  you  do  not  have  stock  to  sell  at 
present,  a  small  ad  publicizing  your  farm  and  herd  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  for  future  sales. 

Take  advantage  of  the  special  low  livestock  rate  of  $1„00 
per  line  (about  7  words).  You’ll  find,  as  so  many  of  our 
advertisers  have,  that  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
REALLY  GETS  RESULTS!  Don’t  miss  out  on  this 
once-a-year  event!  Send  your  ad  TODAY  to  the  Live¬ 
stock  Department: 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


no  pollution  of  pasture,  and  also 
that  more  cattle  could  be  fed 
from  an  acre  of  land,  a  better  level 
of  production  maintained,  and  fences 
eliminated.  Soiling  fell  into  disuse  in 
this  country,  though,  because  of  the 
labor  and  time  required.  Now,  with 
tractors  and  direct-cut  forage  har¬ 
vesters  in  the  hands  of  dairymen  to 
put  up  grass  silage,  and  also  with 
self-unloading  wagons  or  trailers, 
there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  green 
feeding  or  zero  grazing  of  cattle. 

Through  this  system,  great  use  is 
made  of  harvesting  equipment;  this 
reduces  the  per  ton  cost  of  putting 
material  through  it.  Zero  grazing  gets 
more  nutrients  through  animals  per 
acre  of  land  by  delivering  chopped 
forage  to  them.  Any  green  crop 
relished  by  cattle  may  be  cut  and 
delivered  at  the  best  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity.  It  is  really  rotational  grazing 
of  roughage  crops  but  by  machines 
instead  of  cows. 

In  preliminary  experimental  re¬ 
ports  from  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Florida  and  California,  increases  in 
milk  production  from  zero  grazing 
are  said  to  range  from  six  to  13.5  per 
cent.  Another  report  states  that  35 
cows  on  good  rotated  pastures  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  milk  as  the  same 
number  on  green  feeding,  but  those 
fed  in  the  feedlot  needed  only  31 
acres  to  do  it  while  the  animals ‘at 
pasture  needed  51  acres.  This  is 
what  can  be  considered  as  vertical 
expansion  on  the  farm;  either  more 
cattle  can  be  carried  or,  with  the 
same  size  herd,  more  grain  can  he 
grown.  Bloat  can  be  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  under  zero  grazing  than  on 
pasture  because  it  is  possible  to 
make  sure  the  cows  have  hay  before 
they  are  given  the  green  stuff. 

Methods  of  handling  the  cows,  and 
feeding  them,  range  from  the  use  of 
self-feeding  trailers  to  various  forms 
of  bunk  feeding  where  chopped 
green  material  is  unloaded  into 
bunks  by  side-unloading  wagons 
operated  by  tractor  power  take-offs. 
With  a  typical  self-feeding  wagon, 
the  feeding  area  is  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  20  to  25  cows.  Self-feed¬ 
ing  wagons  are  filled  in  the  field 
trailing  behind  direct-cut  forage  har¬ 
vesters.  Green  material  should  not 
remain  in  the  feed  bunks  long;  it  will 
overheat.  Regularity  in  the  time  of 
feeding  the  material  each  day  is  im¬ 
portant  to  hold  high  production. 

Zero  grazing  offers  an  opportunity 
to  increase  milk  or  beef  production 
per  acre  of  land.  It  is  dependent, 
however,  on  good  crop  management, 
good  planning  on  the  layout  of  the 
feedlot,  and  on  adequate  mechaniza¬ 
tion.  In  a  system  where  a  power 
take-off  operates  a  self-unloading 
wagon,  the  same  wagon  can  be  used 


efficiently  in  silage  or  hay-harvesting 
operations.  An  even  flow  of  chopped 
material  can  be  delivered  to  a  for¬ 
age  blower  or  elevator  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  forking  or  directing  the 
flow  of  material. 

In  Florida,  zero  grazing,  on  one 
feeding  a  day  supplemented  with 
silage  and  hay,  furnishes  a  balanced 
roughage  feeding  program  and  al¬ 
lows  more  efficient  utilization  of  the 
green  pasture  nutrients.  With  this 
particular  type  of  management,  in 
case  of  wet  weather  when  harvesting 
machinery  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
field  or  when  a  machine  breaks 
down,  it  is  necessary  only  to  feed 
more  silage  and  hay  to  temporarily 
replace  the  fresh  chopped  forage. 

Zero  grazing  types  of  summer 
management  will  have  steady  growth 
on  Northeast  dairy  farms.  No  dairy 
or  livestock  man  should  jump  into 
the  practice,  however,  without  seri¬ 
ously  studying  the  system  and  then 
figuring  exactly  how  it  can  fit  into 
his  particular  operation.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  well  in  many  sections  and  can 
be  made  to  work  to  our  advantage 
here.  Carl  Bender 


We  tried  zero  pasture  at  the  Dairy 
Research  Farm  of  Beacon  Milling 
Company  in  the  Summer  of  1954.  It 
was  our  first  experience  with  the 
system  and,  although  we  made  a  few 
management  mistakes,  we  feel  it  has 
considerable  merit. 

Green  material  was  chopped  and 
fed  twice  daily  to  our  herd  of  45 
milking  Holsteins.  The  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  forage  (alfalfa-brome 
grass)  per  cow  varied  from  50  to  60 
pounds  daily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  120  pounds  in  late  June 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  Summer. 
The  low  consumption  in  late  May 
and  June  may  have  resulted  from 
feeding  grass  off  of  land  manured 
the  previous  Winter  or  that  was  too 
mature  and  stemmy.  Heating  of  the 
green  stuff  in  feed  bunks  reduced 
palatability  and  it  was  necessary  to 
chop  twice  daily.  This  interfered 
somewhat  with  farming  operations 
during  the  rush  periods.  Heating 
was  not  as  noticeable  on  second  and 
third  cuttings  as  it  was  on  the  first. 
Zero  pasture  did  not  materially  in¬ 
crease  milk  production.  Less  grain 
was  used,  however,  than  in  1953 
when  the  herd  was  pastured.  The 
grain  to  milk  ratio  for  the  entire 
Summer  average  1  —  3.94  in  1954; 
in  1953  it  was  1  —  3:59. 

The  biggest  advantage  in  zero  pas¬ 
ture,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  number 
of  acres  needed  to  carry  the  herd 
can  be  reduced.  As  pasture  fertili¬ 
zation  increased  and  management  im¬ 
proved,  waste  increased  proportional¬ 
ly.  With  zero  pasture,  practically  all 
waste  is  eliminated.  In  areas  of  high 
land  values  or  on  farms  of  limited 
size,  this  reduction  in  acreage  can  be 
a  very  important  factor. 

Some  of  the  other  advantages  of 
zero  pasture,  as  they  appeared  to  us, 
are:  1  —  Zero  pasture  eliminates  the 
(Continued  on  Page  489) 
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The  modern  forage  harvester,  here  in  action  on  the  Guernsey  Dell  Farm  of 
Chester  Goodfield  in  Hardwick,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  forage  to  dairy  cows  and  other  livetsock  in  feedlots 

all  Summer  long. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Holstein,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  Meetings 

At  the  70th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America 
held  in  Philadelphia  recently,  Albert 
B.  Craig,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president,  and  Scott  Meyer,  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  vice  president.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  voted  to  recognize  DHIA 
records  in  breed  improvement  pro¬ 
grams,  under  conditions  to  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  its  directors.  At  the  annual 
convention  sale,  77  head  of  Holsteins 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$1,227.  The  top-selling  female,  a  two- 
year-old,  brought  $4,000  and  the 
high-selling  bull,  a  yearling,  $3,650; 
both  went  to  South  America. 

In  Los  Angeles  at  the  recent  78th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  R.  H. 
McMurtrie,  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  was 
re-elected  president  and  Kent  B. 
Hayes,  Oklahoma  City,  1st  vice-pres. 
Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee 
and  also  named  2nd  vice-pres.  Other 
new  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  John  Lyman,  Middlefield, 
Conn.,  and  Alvin  C.  Bush,  Muncy, 
Pa.;  J.  M.  McDonald  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  At  the  meeting,  a  Golden 
Guernsey  advisory  committee  was 
formed  to  direct  the  Club's  milk 
marketing  activities. 

At  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club’s  recent  87th  annual  meeting 
held  in  Salem,  Oregon,  D.  T.  Simons, 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  was  reelected 
president  and  Charles  S.  Kelley,  Hud¬ 
son,  Wis.,  vice-president.  Stanley 
Chittenden,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
was  named  a  director  of  the  Club. 
Concern  was  expressed  by  Jersey 
Club  officers  for  registrations  and 
also  for  changes  in  the  general  dairy¬ 
ing  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Executive  Secretary  Floyd  Johnston 
recognized,  in  a  talk,  that  stress  has 
been  perhaps  too  heavy  on  high-fat 
milk;  but  he  warned,  too,  that  there 
is  danger  in  overemphasizing  the 
value,  or  lack  of  value,  of  low-fat 
milk. 


Weffiam  J.  Hardy 

William  J.  Hardy,  secretary  of  the 
American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 
since  1940,  died  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
last  month.  He  was  63  years  old. 

Born  in  England,  Mr.  Hardy  came 
to  America  in  1912  with  a  shipment 
of  cows.  First  managing  farms  in 
Minnesota  and  Ohio,  he  later  oper¬ 
ated  the  S.  J.  Macy  herd  in  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  then  assumed  full  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Alasa  Farm  in  Alton. 
It  was  from  here  that  he  showed  a 
grand  champion  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  at  Chicago. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Hardy  was  appointed 
fieldman  for  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Assn.  Later,  as  secre¬ 
tary,  he  was  instrumental  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  milking  branch  of  the 
association  into  the  American  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Society.  W.  E.  Dixon, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  shall  succeed  as 
Milking  Shorthorn  secretary. 


Snowco,  Omaha,  Neb. 
t  olled  the  most  revolutionary  farm 
implement  since  the  automatic  corn 
picker ,  this  bale  loader  on  the  move 
picks  up  bales  in  the  field  and  drops 
tliCm  gently  onto  the  wagon  or  truck. 
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Jurse  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June 
1955  ars  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.71  $.10 


Freeman’s  Dairy . .  4.508  .0959 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.20  .0893 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.91  .0819 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.83  .08"4 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.66  .0778 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op. .  3.53  .0751 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  3.495  .0744 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.495  .0744 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.485  .0741 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.47  .0738 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.47  .0738 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.47  .0738 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.47  .0738 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.47  .0738 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.47  .0738 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.47  .0738 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.46  .0736 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.35  .0714 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators'  prices  are:  New  York  $3.47;  Buffalo 
$3.68;  Roches. er  $3.75. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  June 
1955  was  $5.53  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Prof.  Morrison  Retires 

Last  month,  after  45  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  education  and  agriculture, 
Frank  B.  Morrison  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Cornell  University. 
He  has  been  guiding  students  as 
a  teacher  at  Cornell  for  the  last  28 
years  and  has  been  teaching  many 
others  indirectly  through  the  pages 
of  his  monumental  livestock  refer¬ 
ence  and  text,  “P'eeds  and  Feeding.” 
The  performance  in  life  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  vouches  well  for  the  quality  of 
Professor  Morrison’s  classroom  and 
college  instruction.  There  is  not  a 
livestock  man  in  the  United  States 
to  whom  Professor  Morrison  is  not 
or  has  not  been,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  a  real  benefactor. 

Hereford  Field  Day 
August  13 

Members  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Hereford  Assn,  have  set  August  13 
as  the  date  for  the  organization’s 
annual  field  day.  F.  James  Williams, 
Jr.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  association  president,  reports 
that  this  year’s  field  day  will  be 
at  H.  Edward  Martin’s  Valleyfield 
Farm,  Dover  Plains.  Hosts  will  be 
Mr.  Martin,  Norman  F.  Greenway, 
LaGrangeville,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Poughquag. 

The  Hudson  Valley  group  has 
also  set  the  date  for  its  annual  fall 
sale.  It  is  scheduled  for  November 
5  at  the  Dutchess  County  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Rhinebeck. 

Conn.  Angus  Assn.  Field 
Day  Aug.  20 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Ravensc-roft  Farm  in  Kent,  Conn.,  on 
Saturday,  August  20.  There  will  be 
judging  contests,  the  Ravenscroft 
herd  will  be  shown,  and  special 
Angus  beef  cattle  demonstrations 
will  be  presented.  Farmers  with 
Angus  cattle  or  interested  in  them 
are  invited  to  attend. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle,  . 

Roscoe  Snapp  . .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


5  Years’  Experience 

During  its  fifteenth  year  just  com¬ 
pleted,  NY  ABC  maintained  a  concep¬ 
tion  rate  of  72%,  based  on  60-90  day 
non-returns,  on  a  record  high  of 
367,630  first  services.  Contributing  to 
this  outstanding  record  are  NY  ABC’s 
189  technicians,  with  an  average  of 
better  than  five  years’  experience  in 
artificial  breeding. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  or  West¬ 
ern  Vermont,  you  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  experienced  NYABC 
technicians  can  help  your  herd 
breeding  program.  See  your  tech¬ 
nician,  or  write: 


New 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  ImL; 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—  most  dependable 
ASSESS  off  C&TTB.E! 


It'B  never  safe  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  And  U'a 
never  safe  to  depend  on  single¬ 
purpose  Cattle.  Raise  Milking  _ 

•Shorthorns— they're  it CAL-P IMPOSE,  FIRST,  you  get 
4%  milk  and  PLENTY  of  it.  (A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
highest  butterfat  record  in  world,  also  highest  records  on 
twiee-a-day  milking!)  SECOND,  they  have  greatest  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Even  if  prices  of  both  milk 
and  meat  drop,  you  STILL  have  TWO  barrels 
loaded  —  you  have  50%  more  bargaining 
power  than  one-purpose  cattle  raisers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Milking  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown 
feeds  and  roughage  into  meat,  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  most  economically.  Get  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE 
facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  published 
monthly.  6  months.  $1.00;  one  year,  $2.00;  3  yrs.  $5.00. 
Subscribe  NOW!  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  313-00  S.  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


FREE 

FACTS 


BOX  528- B 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE;  8-2224 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Seiviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Your.g  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


-  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HERD  FOR  SALE  - 

9  REG.  COWS.  7  CALVES.  BULL  ANKONIAN 
3544.  Price  $2,500.  BOWER.  BOX  III 

RIFTON,  N.  Y.  Phone  RGsendale  4491 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


ADIRONDACK  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  RHINEBECK.  NEW  YORK 
SAT.,  AUG.  20,  at  12:30  P.M.,  D.S.T 
40  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 
All  will  be  fresh  or  due  within  a  tew  days  of 
sale  date.  These  cattle  are  calving  right  to  help 
you  make  Bigger  Profits  by  produc.ng  a  lot  of 
4%  MILK.  Ayrshires  have  superior  udders  and 
these  cattle  are  bred  to  do  a  money-making  job 
for  you.  HEALTH:  All  are  from  Bangs  Certified 
Herds  or  herds  under  Bangs  Supervision,  Calf. 
Vacc.,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days  of  sale  datt. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE.  BOX  152 
BRANDON.  VERMONT 


REGISTERED  H  E  R  EF  O  R  DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING,  PHONE  4-0359 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

OVER  200  PUREBRED  RAMS,  EWES  AND 
LAMBS.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
_ MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK _ 

-  MONTADALE  LAMBS  AND  BREEDERS - 

Commercials  $20  to  $25.  Registered  Lambs  $30  to  $50. 
Perfect  specimens.  SAMUEL  H.  BROWN, 

HI  LL  CHURC  H  ROAD  I.  BOYERTOWN.  PA. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Registered,  excellent  bloodlines,  proven  sires;  also 
Grade  Ewes  and  Lambs.  BETTY  H.  DONNELLY, 
BRAEMOOR,  R.  D.  I,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  —  $25 

JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 

-  PUREBRED  SUFFOLK  RAM  - 

4  Years,  for  Exchange  or  Sale.  2  PUREBRED 
SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS  For  Sale  $60  Each. 
GEORGE  THOFEHRN,  NANUET,  N.  Y.  NA  3-8581 

DOGS 


S  For  Sale*  42  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 

J  due  freshen  September,  October,  good 
J  condition,  reared  on  this  farm  under 
I  favorable  conditions  from  well  selected 
I  calves,  well  known  bloodlines,  high  pro- 
I  ducing  dams.  Four  generation  pedigrees 
I  and  records  on  hand.  Also  10  large  grade 
I  heifers,  Bangs  certified,  TB  accredited, 
I  calfhood  vaccinated.  '  Prices  reasonable. 

■  Write  F.  C.  Baker » Furnace  Brook  Farm 

[  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VERMONT 
I  Or  Telephone  Bennington  5750 


Milking  Shorthorns 

2  Heifers,  I  Bull.  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS _ 

Since  1936.  Two  young  heifers  and  bull  $400.  beauties 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.y! 

SWINE 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REG%  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  P  U  PS  —  From  Real 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registrat  on  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


BEAUTIFUL  SABLES.  ARKEN  STRAIN 
Friendly,  Intelligent.  For  Pets  or  Show. 

PRISCILLA  ALDEN, _ PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
Three  Months  Old.  Guaranteed  Heel  Drivers 

ARTHUR  CLARKE, _ GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Degs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 

DOGS  WANTED  —  STRONG  HEALTHY  BY 
LITTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO,  MAINE 


/or*  the.  swim  to 

LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHIBES 

"  P&cJz&tA.  tf-cutasiite'' 
SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

,  Finest _ Stock _ Available  for  Immediate  Shipment 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  HAMPSHIRE 

SwSne  Breeder's  Sale 

FRIDAY  NITE,  AUGUST  12,  1955 
CALEDONIA  FA  I  R  G  Fi  0  U  N  DS,  CALEDONIA  N  Y 
BRED  GILTS  and  SOWS,  OPEN  GILTS  and  BOARS 
will  be  sold.  Write  for  catalog  to  — 

WM.  MAPES  SALES  MANAGER 

PAVILION,  NEW  YORK 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White,  Yorkshire-Chester,  Chester- Berkshire 
crosses.  6  weeks  $11;  7  weeks  $12;  9-10  week  $13 
each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  it  desired.  No 
charge  crating.  Ship  —  check  or  money  order. 
Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  50  or  more. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 
CONCORD,  MASS. _ Telephone  Em  9-9543 

«  Y  O  UK  SHI  RES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  RFASONFR  i  SON  R.f.D  4.  Watertown  N.Y 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


BASSET  HOUND  PUPPIES 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

24th  BRED  SOW  and  BOAR  SALE 

AUGUST  20,  1933 

FREE  CATALOG.  C.  LUTZ,  MGR.,  MARYLAND 
HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  ASSOC.  MIDDLETOWN,  MD. 


Farm  raised,  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  vaccinated. 
$50.  J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 
R  EG  I  ST  E  R  E  D  SA  M  O  Y  E  D  E  PUPPIES  —  $20  &  $25? 
THOMAS  BLAIR,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


CHESAPEAKE  RETRIEVER  PUPS 


Females  $35:  Males  $40.  Also  Grown  Dogs.  Registered 
FRED  C.  PLATT _ BOX  1 97'  2j_C AST L ETO N,  N^Y. 

MUST  REDUCE  NUMBER  OF  BEAGLES  IN 
Kennel.  Hurting  and  Show  Stock.  Bred  Females, 
Males,  Broods  and  Puppies.  Also  Champion  at  Stud. 
Best  of  b. codlines,  A.K.C.  Reg.  MRS.  CLARENCE 
LAWSON.  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


For  those  who  want  LOVELY  PUPPIES  for  PETS. 
BLACK  a!so  BUFF  in  BOTH  SEX,  $25  eaeh 
to  those  who  can  furnish  good  homes. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WlcT  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 
REG.  LONG-EARED  BLACK-TAN  HOUND  PUPS7 
Also  registered  Walker  foxhound  pups  and  brake  dogs. 
CARL  RAUCH.  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


-  BEAGLE  PUPS 

Parents  15  ins.  Best  strain  for  ruff  going. 
Parents  great  hunters.  Each  $15;  2  for  $25. 


RALPH  H.  CARVER, 


WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 


ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 

COLLIN  ETT  E  KENN  E  LS, _ W I LTD  N .  N.  H 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds  for  Aug.  -  Sept,  delivery.  DR.  STEWART 
GAY,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  & 
Tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  K.D.  2,  Mansfield, Pa. 

RABBITS 


-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%'  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 
MAPLEHURST  OUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
RUSSFLL  F  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since _ 1 934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON^ MD. 
___________  HE  R  EFORDS  _________ 

SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT.  ST  E  V/ A  RTST  O  W  N.  PA. 

-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS - 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  GOOD  BLOODLINES 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

_ GOATS 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


NUBIAN  BUCK 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


Complete  in  48  page  illustrated  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  AREA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 


Dependable  breeder — 15  months  old,  Chickaming  blood. 
Gentle,  handsome  animal.  Price  low  to  kindly  handler. 

HELEN _ WALSH, _  GEORGETOWN,  CONN. 

SAANEN  GOATS  For  Sale.  Also  Choice  Registered 
Buck  &  Doe  Kids.  SCANNELLA,  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 

-  SELLING  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  FAIR  PRICES.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
_ R.  D.  3.  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. _ 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

EEAUTIFUI  REGISTERED  PALAMINO  PONY 

2  year  old  filly  49.  FRANK  VADNEY. 

R.  D.  1.  U ELMAR,  NEW  YORK 
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SADDLE  SEATS  •  BENT  WOOD  BACKRESTS 

The  finest  glue  and  dowel  construction  for  a  full 
lifetime  of  comfort  and  service.  Smart  clean  lines 
that  make  them  at  home  in  any  room.  Solid  birch 
or  maple  sanded  silky  smooth  ready  for  you  to 
paint,  stain  or  lacquer.  These  chairs  are  full  size 
seat  17"xl6%",  overall  height  28%".  Minimum 
order,  2  chairs.  Packed  2  of  a  kind  to  a  carton. 
PROMPT  DELI  VERY— Slipg.  digs,  collect.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s.  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  Complete  instructions  on 
“How  to  Finish  Unpainted  Furniture”  sent  with 
each  order.  Ask  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  24 
page  catalog. 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  CHAIRS  SINCE  1851 

MEADOWBROOK  INDUSTRIES 


Meadowbrook  Building 

2268  Bellmore  Ave.,  Bellmore  10,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 


NEW — the  ONLY  soft,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE! 

Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate ! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates. . .  these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates  all  the  time!  Easy  touse.  Nopastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  377 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa.“ 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys^tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
'  out,  miserable... with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


-  SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  - 

$1.00  and  $1.25  assortments  of  21  cards.  Big  line  — 
200  items.  All  Occasion  cards.  Popular  “Slims”, 
Religious,  Children's  cards.  Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts, 
Gadgets.  Amazing  Profits.  Bonus  Plan.  Experience 
unnecessary.  FREE  Imprinted  Christmas  Card  and 
Stationery  Samples,  Selling  Plan,  Catalog.  Write 
TODAY  for  SAMPLES  on  Approval.  Free  $1.00  gift 
for  promptness.  HEDENKAMP, 

361  BROADWAY.  DEPT.  RN-2,  NEW  YORK 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

12  NEW  TOWELS  only  $1.00 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  colors.  New!  Not  seconds. 
Noil-woven  COTTON  and  RAYON.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Supply  limited.  Order  Now!  R.  J.  HOMAKERS 
Co.,  Dept.  840- D.  P.  O.  Box  264,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cano,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  ,N.  Y. 

SEAL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  1 00%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


TAKE  LARKIN  ORDERS 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM¬ 
BERS.  Write  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  R, _ BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Heavenly  Hope 

Some  folk  hope  for  golden  streets  in  Heaven  on  high; 

I  hope  for  flowers,  birds  and  trees  and  neighbors  passing  by; 

I  truly  hope  for  clover  scent  and  bluebirds’  wings, 

For  gentle  tones  of  voice  —  just  simple  well  loved  things. 
Michigan  —  Fern  Berry 


Of  Cowbells  and  Summertime 


At  bedtime  I  stepped  out  into  a 
summer  night  for  a  breath  of  air 
and  a  hint  of  tomorrow’s  weather.  It 
was  very  still.  From  down  the  road 
— could  I  believe  my  ears?  —  came 
the  tinkle  of  a  cowbell!  Not  since  my 
first  teaching  job,  in  Alandar,  Mass., 
too  many  years  ago,  had  I  heard  this 
entrancing  sound. 

It  took  me  back  to  June  evenings 
on  the  Weavers’  porch,  with  the  soft 
tinkle  coming  down  from  what 
seemed  the  alpine  heights  of  Hough- 
taling’s  pasture.  I  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  hills,  and  the 
bell’s  music  seemed  very  high  and 
far  away  and  beautiful. 

But  tonight’s  bell  was  near  at 
hand.  Our  new  neighbor  had  turned 
his  herd  into  the  pasture  next  to 
ours.  “We  put  bells  on  the  cows  that 
are  about  to  freshen,”  his  wife  ex¬ 
plained.  “Then  we  can  find  them 
easily.” 

I  was  speechless.  To  think  of  all 
the  hours  our  family  had  spent  in 
ye^fs  past  hunting  for  newborn 
calves,  some  of  them  located  too 
late. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  the  job 
was  turned  over  to  me,  I  had  a  good 
time  meandering  by  myself  through 
woods  and  meadows,  seeing  parts  of 


The  FALL  -  WINTER  FASHION 
WORLD  is  just  out.  And  the  long, 


the  farm  never  visited  at  any  other 
time.  Once  I  came  upon  a  grassy 
glade  with  a  clear  little  spring  where 
violets  bloomed  in  midsummer.  The 
memory  of  violets  in  August  lingers 
with  me. 

Another  time  I  came  upon  a  flock 
of  black-breasted  blue  warblers  in 
an  oak  tree  along  Sivoken’s  line 
fence.  I  watched  and  watched.  It  still 
is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen 
this  bird. 

When  at  last  I  remembered  that  I 
was  looking  for  our  favorite  Guern¬ 
sey,  I  went  to  the  highest  and  farth¬ 
est  corner  of  the  pasture  and  found 
her  standing  very  still  in  the  dappled 
shadows.  At  her  feet  a  little  yellow 
calf  was  comfortably  bedded  down 
on  a  mattress  of  moss  and  arbutus. 
What  is  more  exciting  than  a  new 
calf,  and  in  such  a  lovely  place!  I 
had  also  discovered  a  new  warbler. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  may 
be  a  fine  reason  why  most  farmers 
do  not  bell  the  expectant  cow.  The 
inevitable  search  creates  one  of  the 
few  opportunities  they  have  to  get 
some  real  enjoyment  out  of  the  land. 
And  perhaps  Dad  and  the  boys,  all 
those  years,  secretely  enjoyed  the 
hunt.  Ruth  Harlow  Enck 

New  York 


slim  look  is  “in”! — Yes,  it’s  true  — 
in  dresses,'  the  suit  and  the  coat. 

See  the  all-important  costume  look 
of  the  dress  with  its  own  jacket,  also 
in  the  stem  silhouette.  Also  sepa¬ 
rates,  always  one  of  your  “musts.” 
Jumpers,  of  course,  many  with  day 
and  evening  possibilities.  Party 
frocks.  Smart  matron  styles  in  larger 
sizes.  Half  sizes  for  the  hard-to-fit. 
Back-to-school  fashions,  many  with 
the  new  lowered  waistline.  Don’t 
miss  the  gift  ideas  for 'Christmas. 

In  short,  scores  of  easy-to-make 
pattern  designs  are  ready.  Send  now 
for  the  FALL-WINTER  FASHION 
WORLD  and  plan  to  sew  your  ward¬ 
robe  for  the  season  ahead.  Price  just 
25  cents.  Order  from  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Sketch:  Jeanne  Pawlaczyk,  Hamburg , 
New  York. 


Towhee  or  Chewink 

Joe  Reed  Bird  or  Towhee, 

Ground  Robin  or  Chewink, 

All  are  names  for  the  songster, 
Here  in  pen  and  ink. 

“Chewink”  is  what  he  chirrups 
With  up-toned  clarity, 

But  when  he  really  carols, 

It  sounds  like:  “Drink  your  tea!” 

—  Persis  Smith 


For  Canning  Season 

Why  do  fruits  discolor  after  re¬ 
moval  from  jar? 

Because  they  haven’t  been  pro¬ 
cessed  long  enough  to  destroy  en¬ 
zymes  which  become  activated  when 
exposed  to  air. 

Does  the  pink,  red,  blue  or  purple 
color  which  sometimes  develops  in 
apples,  pears,  peaches'  and  quinces 
indicate  spoilage? 

No.  These  unusual  colors  are  due 
to  certain  natural  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  cooking.  If  the  liquid 
is  clear,  the  odor  natural  and  the 
texture  firm,  there  is  no  reason  to 
discard  the  fruit. 

Why  is  it  recommended  that  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions  be  fol¬ 
lowed  when  using  jars  and  caps? 

Even  though  two  brands  may  ap¬ 
pear,  to  the  uninitiated,  as  being  the 
same  they  are  not  identical.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  smart  to  follow  the 
manufacturer’s  latest  directions.  The 
use  of  out-of-date  instructions  can 
cause  a  lot  of  home  canning  grief. 

Why  should  home  canning  be  done 
in  regular  fruit  jars? 

Because  the  glass  in  fruit  jars  is 
heavy  enough,  strong  enough,  and 
tough  enough  to  withstand  the  heat 
of  processing  year  after  year.  Where¬ 
as,  non-home  canning  jars  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  one-trip  contain¬ 
ers  for  factory-made  food  products 
which  require  little  or  no  processing. 
These  containers  are  made  of  light 
weight  glass  for  economy  in  ship¬ 
ping. 


New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  Ready 
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ice  cream  conditioner 
keeps  ice  cream  at 
easy-spooning 
V  temperature!  a 


Easy-Freeze  Trays 
for  loose-pack 
freezing! 


cznjkM 


'imtriu’EPfe 


Stor-weil  under 
baskets  comfortably 
holds  turkeys, 
roasts,  other 
bulky  items!  Jm 


Ask  your  G-E  dealer  about  easy 
terms.  Prices  and  specifications 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Distributed  by: 

Langdon  &  Hughes  Electric  Co. 

229-233  ELIZABETH  ST.,  UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


See  this  and  other  G-E  Freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer's 


You’re  looking  at  the  easiest- to- 
use  food  freezer  ever  designed. 

This  great  new  15-cubic-foot  G-E 
Upright  Freezer  holds  525  pounds 
of  frozen  food.  Yet  it  takes  less 
than  a  three-foot  square  of  floor 
space.  You  get  famous  G-E  de¬ 
pendability,  too,  plus  all  these 
other  G-E  conveniences  and  ad¬ 
vantages: 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast 
freezing 

•  Five  freezing  surfaces ,  3  shelves, 
plus  top  and  bottom 

•  Two  three-position  sliding 
shelves 

•  Two  easy-reach  baskets  on  ny¬ 
lon  rollers 

•  Eye-level,  adjustable  temper¬ 
ature  control 

•  Two  deep  door  shelves  for  small 
items 

•  Package  stacking  shelf — easy 
to  see,  easy  to  reach 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Interior  color — yellow  and  blue 

•  Perfect- Seal  cabinet  construc¬ 
tion 

•  2-coat  baked  enamel  finish  over 
bonderized  steel 

•  Hermetically  sealed- in  refrig¬ 
eration  mechanism 

•  Freon  12  refrigerant  —  safe, 
odor-free 

®  Wire-type,  natural  draft  con¬ 
denser 

•  Laminar  glass  fiber  insulation 

•  Wrap-around,  trigger-action 
latch  with  built-in  lock 

e  Fail-safe  alarm  system 


August  G,  1955 
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Their  Original  Contributions 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


THE  APPLE  PEELER 
Drawn  by  Mary  Lynch,  17,  New  York 

WON'T  THE  BOYS  WRITE? 

In  hopes  of  obtaining  a  few  boy  pen  pals, 
I  am  wr  ting  this  letter.  I  have  a  lot  of 
girls  writing  me  from  Our  Page  and  so 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  around  my 
age. 

I  love  motorcycles.  My  brother  has  a 
1954  Harley  Davidson  O.H.V.  74  and  I  have 
traveled  a  few  places  on  trips  with  him. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  Marlon  Brando 
pictures  and  articles,  reading  and  writing 
letters.  I  love  the  West,  Texas  in  particular, 
and  also  Western  clothing.  My  music  likes 
are  a  combination  of  hillbilly  and  classical. 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  have  made 
Honors  and  Principal’s  List  throughout  my 
years.  I  belong  to  the  Girl’s  Glee  Club, 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  Modern  Music  Mas¬ 
ters  Society.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you 
soon.  —  Nellie  Galaske,  13,  Connecticut. 


ENJOYS  OUR  PAGE 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  very  much.  I  only  wish  it 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  more 
often.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  236  acres.  We 
have  cows,  one  horse,  two  dogs,  five  cats 
and  some  chickens.  I  would  Ike  to  hear  from 
boys  or  girls  near  my  age.  Please  enclose 
a  snapshot  if  possible.  —  Hilda  Whitehead, 
13,  New  York. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  love 
hillbilly  music,  dancing,  hiking,  football  and 
basketball.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  three 
brothers  and  a  sister.  I  would  enjoy  writing 
to  boys  and  girls  my  own  age  or  older.  — 
Betty  Wentz,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


LOVES  SPORTS  AND  ANIMALS 

I  am  interested  in  animals  and  sports  and 
I  woula  like  to  have  boys  and  girls  my  age 
or  over  write  to  me  from  all  over.  I  am  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  live  in  a  small  town. 
I  will  answer  all  letters.  —  Barbara  Jones, 
12,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 


Summer  is  here  in  earnest.  It  is  all  too  short.  Think  how  lucky  we 
are  who  live  on  farms.  Although  the  work  is  hard,  hot  and  long,  we 
live  with  the  sunshine  and  the  green.  Some  people  in  big  cities  would 
give  almost  anything  to  spend  these  months  outdoors  living  with  all 
the  growing  things. 

There  is  a  good  turnout  of  contributions  this  month  and  that  is 
what  I  like  to  see.  It  shows  you  are  enjoying  making  new  friends  and 
that  you  take  pride  in  Our  Page  which  is  yours. 

One  thing  as  a  reminder!  Don’t  forget  your  address  when  you  write, 
otherwise  no  one  can  write  back  to  you.  Age  is  important,  too.  So  check 
these  two  things  before  you  seal  your  envelope. 

I  look  forward  to  your  letters  and  the  next  Our  Page  as  much  as 
you  do.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


JOHN  IS  A  STAMP  COLLECTOR 
My  hobby  is  stamp  collecting  and  I  would 
like  pen  pals  from  all  over  the  world  to 
write  to  me.  We  have  a  40-acre  farm  and 
have  an  Airedale  dog,  two  cats  and  some 
chickens.  I  would  like  to  receive  le  ter. 
from  boys  and  girls  who  collect  stamps. 
Please  send  me  a  picture  if  possible.  — 
John  Ring,  15,  New  York. 


GORDON  AND  HIS  FATHER  ON  THE 
FARM 

I  live  on  a  very  small  farm  and  my  father 
and  I  have  six  cows.  This  year  we  hope  to 
buy  50  chickens.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
pictures  and  short  stories  about  air  planes 
and  aviation.  I  have  read  about  having  pen 
pals  on  Our  Page,  so  I  would  like  to  have 
some.  —  Gordon  Kelly,  14,  New  York. 


RONALD  DISCOVERS  OUR  PAGE 

I  always  read  Our  Page  the  very  day  it 
comes.  We  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  many  years,  but  just  a  few 
months  ago  I  discovered  Our  Page.  Have 
enioved  it  ever  s  nee.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  would  like  boys  my  age  to  write 
to  me  from  all  over  the  world.  I  collect 
pictures  of  dogs.  Please  send  me  ,5'oyr  snap¬ 
shot  if  you  have  one.  —  Ronald  Williams, 
11  New"  York 


THANKS  TO  ELSIE  UNGER 

I  saw  my  name  in  Our  Page  and  want  to 
thank  you  for  putting  it  in.  I  really  enjoy 
the  Page  for  boys  and  girls,  and  I  have  real¬ 
ly  made  nice  friends  with  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Also  I  would  like  to 
have  more  letters  from  more  boys  and  girls. 
—  Dorothy  Barndt,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


PARAKEET,  NAMED  BILLY 

I  am  in  the  eleventh  grade  and  have  a  pet 
parakeet  named  Billy.  I  like  school  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  English,  typing  and 
bookkeeping.  I  have  one  sister  and  would 
like  very  much  to  have  pen  pals,  bovs  and 
girls  around  my  age  or  a  little  older.  — 
Roberta  Gough,  17,  New  York. 


WOULDN'T  WANT  TO  LEAVE  FARM 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  Our  Page  although  I  have  read  it  for 
quite  some  time.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and 
dolls  and  writing  letters.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  pen  pals  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  live  on  a  95-acre  farm  and  I  would 
not  want  to  live  in  a  town  because  there  is 
so  much  more  to  do  on  a  farm.  —  Rose 
Tucker,  12,  Massachusetts. 


COLLECTS  DOLLS 

I  would  like  to  have  a  pen  pal  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  I  like  to  collect 
do’K  I  live  in  a  small  town  and  have  one 
brother  I  also  like  to  write  to  pen  pals 
so  please  enclose  a  picture  of  yourself  if 
you  can.  —  Barbara  Folkens,  13,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


COUNTRY  GIRL  FROM  N.  Y.  STATE 

I  am  a  country  girl  and  live  on  a  big  farm. 
I  like  to  go  sw  mming,  dancing  and  to  the 
movies.  Have  no  hobbies  of  my  own  just 
yet.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  from  everywhere.  —  Marion  Carney, 
17,  New  York. 


IN  A  32-ROOM  HOUSE 

I  live  in  a  32-room  house  and  have  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  like  sports,  most¬ 
ly  basketball  and  baseball.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  pen  pal  in  another  State,  a  boy  or 
a  girl  my  age  or  older.  I  will  answer  every 
letter.  —  Valerie  Auserehl,  10,  New  York. 


BEST  FRIENDS  FROM  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  been  heading  Our  Page  for  quite 
some  time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live 
on  a  200-acre  farm  where  we  have  35  cows 
and  2,500  chickens:  I  have  three  sisters  and 
a  brother.  My  interests  are  writing,  music, 
farming,  sports,  rollerskating  and  drawing. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
anywhere,  and  will  answer  any  letters.  I 
have  visited  three  of  the  pen  pals  I  have 
received  from  Our  Page.  They  are  just 
wonderful  and  I  think  my  best  friends 
came  from  Our  Page.  —  Pearl  Oxford,  18, 
Pennsylvania. 


GERRY  HAS  A  GOOD  TIME 

I  have  just  started  to  read  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  stamps,  reading  and  gardening.  Now 
that  the  Summer  is  here,  I  love  to  swim  and 
canoe.  Also  I  love  to  dance.  I  promise  to 
answer  all  who  write  to  me.  —  Gerry 
O’Malley,  13,  New  Jersey. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
FORECAST 

Outside  the  sun  is  shining,  sky  is  blue, 
Outside  it  s  beautiful,  everything  new. 
Next  week  the  sun  won’t  be  shining,  * 

The  sky  won’t  be  blue. 

How  can  I  forecast  the  weather 
With  no  forecasting  tool? 

It  is  very  simple, 

Next  week  there  is  no  school! 

—  Esther  La  Bay,  16,  Vermont 


RAIN 

Rain  has  such  fun  in  summer. 

It  patters  through  the  trees. 

Talking  to  all  the  leaf  buds 
And  robins  that  it  sees. 

It  splashes  in  the  puddles 
And  skips  upon  the  walks. 

Goes  coasting  down  the  grass  blades 
And  dandelion  stalks. 

It  dips  in  all  the  flowers, 

And  when  the  clouds  go  by. 

It  paints  with  flower  colors 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky! 

—  Virginia  Bronson,  10,  Connecticut 


SUMMER 

Summer  is  the  time  for  play, 

That  is  when  I  like  the  hay; 

Summer  is  the  time  for  flowers 
That  we  wait  for  months  and  hours; 
The  sun  is  warm  and  golden  bright; 

At  night  the  moon  is  very  light. 

—  Jean  Simmons,  11,  Connecticut 


FIRST  LETTER  TO  THE  PAGE 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  We  have  taken  it 
for  10  years  or  more.  I  live  on  a  small 
chicken  farm  and  have  a  lot  of  hobbies.  My 
favor  tes  are  letter  writing,  pets  and  bak¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  ail  over  the  world.  —  Caroline  Bendle, 
12,  New  York. 


f)q  fiilbou&rte 

MY  SILHOUETTE 

Drawn  by  Jeanette  Schilling,  13,  New  Jersey 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope, 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  to  check  with 
your  post  office  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Judy  Hones,  13;  Gordon  Kelly, 
14;  Susan  Michaels,  13;  Roberta  Gough,  17; 
Phyllis  Rumsey,  16;  Carolyn  Bendle,  12; 
Marion  Carney.  17;  Valerie  Auserehel,  10; 
Ronald  Williams,  11;  John  Ring,  15;  Jerry 
Westman,  9:  Barbara  Jones,  12;  Hilda  White- 
head,  13;  Patricia  Wheaton,  15;  Shirlev 
Ostrander.  18;  Diana  Dakan,  15;  Lesley 
Dakan,  11. 

Pennsylvania:  Jeanne  Morritz,  13;  Kathryn 
Arentz,  14;  Janet  Ruth,  14;  Betty  Young,  13; 
Evelyn  Gustavsen,  15;  Pearl  Oxford,  18; 
Dorothy  Barndt,  17;  Joanna  Folkens.  10; 
Barbara  Folkens,  13;  Betty  Wentz,  16;  Wilma 
Folkens,  9;  Sally  Northrup,  11;  Janice 
McCauley,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Gerry  O’Malley,  13;  Judith 
Stitham,  11. 

Vermont:  Barbara  Ward,  13;  Patty  Isham, 
12;  Alice  Smith. 

Massachusetts:  Carleton  Huff,  14;  Rose 
Tucker.  12. 

Connecticut:  Nellie  Galaske,  13:  Linda 
Kusizot;  John  Fay:  Sandra  Smith.  13;  Beth 
Garrison,  14;  John.  Prescott;  Betsy  La  Varge, 


BUDDIES 

Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


The  Giraffe,  with  his  neck  so  tall. 

Can  see  over  almost  anything  at  all. 

The  Lamb  looks  like  a  ball  of  cotton; 

His  nose  is  like  a  little  pink  button. 

The  Seal  is  something  different,  rather; 

To  go  for  a  swim  is  never  a  bother. 

These  three,  each  different  from  the  other, 
Have  fun  playing  with  each  other. 

Color,  surroundings,  shape  are  minor: 

To  get  along  well  is  much  finer. 

Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


NEW  READER  OF  OUR  PAGE 

We  just  started  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  reecntly.  We  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  writing  this  letter  because  I  would  like 
to  have  a  pen  pal.  I  collect  stamps  and  I 
would  like  to  write  to  some  one,  boy  or 
girl,  who  also  collects  stamps  and  who 
would  trade  stamps  with  me.  I’m  crazy 
about  all  animals  and  I  have  one  cat.  My 
desire  is  to  become  a  veterinarian  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  another  girl  my 
age  who  also  wants  to  be  one.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  —  Evelyn  Gustav¬ 
sen,  15,  Pennsylvania, 
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“  Wrought  Iron ”  in  New  Crochet 


It’s  amazing  —  this  crochet  really 
looks  like  wrought  iron,  done  in 
heavy  black  thread.  These  “trivets” 
are  perfect  for  hot  plate  mats,  wall 
decorations  and  make  welcome  gifts, 
new  and  exciting.  Excellent  for  sale 
at  bazaar  tables  this  Fall. 

Enjoy  this  pleasant  summer  work 
of  surprising  your  friends  with 
wrought  iron  in  crochet. 


Just  send  20  cents  for  PATTERN 
618,  with  your  name  and  address  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  NEEDLEWORK  GUIDE,  36 
pages,  150  designs  for  knitting,  cro¬ 
chet,  ^embroidery,  hairpin  lace,  and 
dozens  of  beautiful  color  transfers 
(multicolors).  Send  25  cents,  and 
order  as  you  do  for  needlework 
above. 


Bits  and  Pieces  of  Help! 

While  pinking  the  seams  of  a  pair 
of  pillow  cases — the  flowered  per¬ 
cales  that  are  so  attractive — it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  the  strips  cut  off 
would  make  gay  gift-wrapping  “rib¬ 
bon.”  I  decided  in  future  to  use  this 
idea  and  thought  others  might  like 
to  try. 

As  so  often  happens,  when  a  new 
idea  strikes,  a  person  will  see  it 
already  in  effect  somewhere  else. 
Soon  after  my  pinking  inspiration,  I 
found  the  pinked  gauze  “ribbons”  for 
sale  at  a  notion  counter!  So  if  you 
have  a  pinking  shears  and  want  to 
put  it  to  its  full  use,  you  can  keep 
the  strips  in  a  box  ready  for  tie 
emergencies.  Also  you  will  know 
that  it’s  the  new  thing  in  the  stores. 

Lucile  W.  Capwell 

Connecticut 


Calling  All  Schoolgirls,  Teacher  Too! 

2526  —  Back  to  School  Little  Charmer  with  interesting  accents  at 
pockets,  midriff  inset.  Back  closing  from  waist  for  easy  wearing.  Sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  214  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

3051  —  Teacher’s  Classically  Simple  Smart  Dress:  Slenderizing  and 
flattering  to  wear  wherever  neatness  and  good  taste  are  in  order.  For  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure.  Sizes  141/2  to  26V2.  Size  1614:  314  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2247  —  Neat  ’n  Practical  for  Early  Fall:  Gracefully  gored  skirt,  roomy 
pockets,  button  detailed  neckline.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18:  414  yds.  35-in. 
30  cents. 


3029  —  High  School  and  College  Junior  Jumper  with  lots  of  flare. 
Fine  for  teachers  too,  or  office  or  careers.  With  crisp,  contrasting  blouse. 
Sizes  11,  13,  15,  17,  19.  Size  13:  Jumper,  5%  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  2  yds.  35-39- 
in.  30  cents. 

2166  —  Kindergarten  and  Early  Graders:  Youngtimer’s  ensemble  for 
school  or  play  hours.  Pert  ’n  pretty  jumper  has  its  own  close-cropped 
jacket,  neat  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Jumper  and  Jacket:  214  yds. 
39-in.  Blouse,  114  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

1955-’56  New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book.  Just  Out!  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax 
on  20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80 
cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 

August  6,  1955 


Guard  Home  Canning 
Goodness  with  . . . 


'  DOME  LIDS’ 

■^CREAM-WHITE 
ENAMEL  LINING 


maSO  n 


OOMf 

LIDS 


Tune  in  Don  McNeill’s  "Breakfast  Club  Review” 


Sat.  10:30  A.  M.  Coast-to-Coast,  ABC  Network  copyr.ght  isss 

Sponsored  by  BALL  JARS  and  BALL  DOME  LIDS  ball  bros.  co. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


KcMelUimMj! 

**  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,TH  A  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFC.  GO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  193-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST„  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Prevent  fruit  browning 


With  AC 


(ASCORBIC-CITRIC  MIXTURE) 


For  freezing  fruit  and  on  fresh  fruit,  use  A*C*M  to  retain  that  orchard- 
fresh  look  and  taste.  When  you  freeze  peaches,  apples,  cherries,  just  add 
it  to  the  sugar  syrup  or  mix  with  sugar  if  you  use  a  dry  sugar  pack.  The 
4%  oz.  bottle  is  ample  for  65  lbs.  of  fruit . . .  the  cost  is  about  a  penny  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  you  freeze.  Use  A*C*M  on  fresh  fruit  salads  and 
desserts,  too,  and  prepare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  with  no  loss  of  color 
or  flavor.  Buy  A*C*M  at  drug  stores  or  locker  plants.  For  free  instruc¬ 
tions,  write: 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  AR  ’  630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
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The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory - 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-815  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


DOWN 

EASY  TERMS*  on 

SURGE 


Surge  Units  $5.00  down  and 
up  to  24  months  to  pay  bal¬ 
ance.  EASY  TERMS  on  Surge 
Stalls,  Pipe  Lines  and  All  Surge 
Milking  Equipment.  See  Your 
Surge  Service  Dealer 
1955  B.B.  Co. 


•Right  is  reserved  {3 
withdraw  this  proposi 
tion  at  any  time. 


BABSON  BROi*.  CO.  of  New  York 
842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


Such  SAFE  Comfort 
for  Rupture! 


Wear  RUPTURE-GARD  Like  A 
Pair  Of  Shorts 

Itupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you  —  in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
supported!  Rupture-Gard 
Is  suspended  from  the 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair  of 
hands  —  moves  with  body, 
no  matter  how  sharply  you 
move.  Washable:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30- 
dav  trial;  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today— 
-  $9.95  postpaid — just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY-85W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  mco°vousC 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Va"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
t,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
lering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  coro¬ 
te  with  carbons,  brass  rods.  flux, 
deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


$g45 

complete 


_  _  BARN  equipment,  easy  terms 

PAT#  BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN- 
I  LOADERS.  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply-  Rome,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU 

BUY  A 

CHAIN  SAW, 

SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

COPY  OF 

CHAIN 

SAW 

AGE 

MAGAZINE. 

PORTLAND 

66, 

OREGON 

60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  O.  D.  —  or  5°,o  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


Back  Home  to  the  Hills 


(Continued  from  Page  467) 

Ralph  Engle  does  not  plan  to  make 
his  farm  any  bigger.  He  plans  to 
make  it  into  a  “good,  paying  propo¬ 
sition.’’  Ten  years  after  military  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  he  is  well  on  the 
road  to  establishment. 


The  officials  in  charge  of  the  On- 
Farm  Program  in  the  nine  North¬ 
eastern  States  have  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  reports  of 
the  program’s  results  in  their  own 
areas.  Here  is  a  summary  of  these 
reports  (space  does  not  permit  com¬ 
plete  publication): 

MAINE 

Between  November,  1946  and 
June,  1953  over  2,500  World  War  II 
veterans  received  institutional  on- 
farm  training  in  Maine.  While  it  is 
not  known  precisely  how  many  of 
these  individuals  have  continued  in 
farming,  we  do  know  that  a  large 
number  are  not  only  farming,  but 
are  outstandingly  successful  as  farm¬ 
ers. 

Some  of  the  successful  men  had 
little  or  no  previous  experience  or 
training  in  the  field  in  which  they 
now  engage.  Wilbur  Messier  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  for  example,  who  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  poultry  experience,  began  as  an 
employee  on  a  poultry  farm.  He 
bought  an  adjoining  farm,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  for  the  poultryman 
for  a  time,  acquiring  first  hand  ex¬ 
perience  and  systematic  training.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  himself  in  position  to 
do  so,  he  started  his  own  business, 
first  with  broilers  and  then  with  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  He  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  of  efficiency  and  is  now  a 
well-established  poultryman. 

John  A.  Snell 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  farmers  rely 
largely  on  the  hen  and  the  cow  for 
their  income,  and  the  prices  received 
for  the  products  of  these  animals  de¬ 
termine  to  a  great  extent  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  agriculture. 

To  this  type  of  agriculture  the 
Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Veterans  was  established 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill  which,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  provided  farm  training  for  964 
veterans,  most  of  whom  are  still 
farming. 

Lloyd  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Weare,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  such  men  who  chose  poultry 
farming.  On  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  Lloyd  used  part  of  this  eligi¬ 
bility  in  earning  his  high  school  di¬ 
ploma,  after  which  he  enrolled  in 
the  Institutional  On-Farm  program 
for  a  period  of  18  months.  He 
married  a  Weare  girl,  leased  two 
farms,  and  set  about  remodeling  the 
buildings  for  poultry.  Starting  with 
500  ready-to-lay  pullets  the  first  year, 
he  grew  to  his  present  size  of  5,000 
layers,  raises  three  lots  of  3,500 
broilers  each,  has  a  flock  of  40  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  and  grows  from  two  to 
four  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  local 
markets.  Lloyd  ships  out  60  to  70 
cases  of  eggs  each  week. 

Earl  H.  Little 

VERMONT 

In  Vermont  the  IOF  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  got  under  way  with  the  first 
class  enrolled  at  Brandon,  Vt.  on 
June  10,  1946.  The  program  grew 
rather  rapidly  for  the  next  few 
years  until  ,the  peak  enrollment  of 
921  was  reached  in  January,  1950. 

Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  veterans 
owned  and  operated  their  own  farms, 
about  20  per  cent  were  in  partner¬ 
ship,  and  five  per  cent  were  tenant 
farmers;  The  average  investment  in 
the  farm  business  was  $12,500.  Of 
this,  about  39  per  cent  was  in  real 
estate,  29  per  cent  in  livestock,  20 
per  cent  in  equipment  and  12  per 
cent  in  other  assets. 

The  average  size  of  business  was 
a  20-cow  dairy  herd  with  an  average 
of  62  acres  of  crop  land 


Agricultural  production  was  in¬ 
creased  and  improved  practices  were 
adopted  as  a  direct  result  of  the  IOF 
Training  Program.  With  about  2,000 
different  veterans  having  been 
enrolled  in  Institutional  On-Farm 
Training  in  Vermont  the  impact  on 
the  State’s  agriculture  is  consider¬ 
able.  Cola  D.  Watson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  program  was  underway  in 
several  training  centers  before  the 
war  ended.  It  received  great  impetus 
with  the  passage  of  P.  L.  377  in  1947. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  permitting 
training  und'er  employed  conditions 
was  an  important  feature.  Economic 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  non-farm  vet¬ 
erans  to  become  self-employed. 

Statistics  indicate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  trainees  in 
self-employment  are  well  established 
operators;  two  thirds  are  in  full-time 
farming,  another  sixth  in  part-time 
farming.  One  half  that  started  in  em¬ 
ployed  situations  are  now  in  full¬ 
time  agricultural  employment;  one 
fifth  or  more  in  positions  of  ad¬ 
vanced  employment. 

Harold  Mostrom 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  following  two  stories  of  the 
progress  made  by  veterans  enrolled 
in  the  I.  O.  F.  program  in  Rhode 
Island  are  fairly  typical  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  in  our  State: 

Aldo  Panciera  returned  from  ser- 


When  Ralph  Engle  was  a  buck 

private  down  in  Texas  in  1941. 

vice  in  1946  and  took  over  the  family 
farm  which  was  then  stocked  with 
15  grade  cows.  In  1947  he  took  his 
savings  and  purchased  10  purebred 
Holstein  heifers.  In  1948  he  joined 
the  V.  A.  program.  Soon  he  bought  a 
bull,  Sir  Anthony  Lochinvar,  from 
Osborndale  Farms.  He  turned  out  to 
be  a  winner  and  raised  milk  produc¬ 
tion  2,000  pounds  and  butterfat  73 
pounds  over  500-pound  fat  dams. 

Kendall  Drake  returned  from  ser¬ 
vice  in  1946  and  started  his  potato 
farm  in  Maine.  In  1948  he  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  and  rented  50  acres  of 
land  and  a  home.  In  1949  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  75-acre  farm  but  had  a  poor 
year  in  potatoes.  In  1950  he  joined 
the  I.  O.  F.  class.  In  1951  he  planted 
130  acres  of  potatoes  and  built  a 
potato  storage.  He  also  made  some 
improvements  in  his  home.  Kendall 
is  now  making  a  good  living  in  the 
potato  business  and  is  planting  150 
acres.  Raymond  C.  Northup 

CONNECTICUT 

Since  its  inception  in  Connecticut, 
the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training 
Program  has  assisted  over  600  train¬ 
ees  for  establishment  in  farming. 

The  principal  achievements  were: 

Increased  size  of  the  farm  opera¬ 
tion  —  this  was  accomplished  by  ac¬ 
quiring  more  land  either  by  purchase 
or  clearing  idle  or  marginal  acres. 

Building  dairy  and  poultry  units 
—  this  was  done  by  cutting  and  pro¬ 
cessing  home  timber  or  recondition¬ 
ing  dormant  buildings. 

Increased  efficiency  —  this  came 
about  through  membership  in  the 
D.H.I.A.,  culling  laying  flocks,  pur¬ 
chasing  approved  chicks,  soil  testing 
and  adequate  electrification. 


Development  of  the  farm  home  — 
by  modernizing  the  equipment  and 
utilities,  and  with  all  members  of  the 
family  as  a  working  unit. 

Leadership  in  the  community  — 
through  active  and  participating 
membership  in  the  Grange,  P.  T.  A., 
Volunteer  Fire  Company  and  co¬ 
operatives. 

Walter  Jacoby  &  Ellis  F.  Clark 

NEW  YORK 

The  veterans  training  program  has 
reached  an  estimated  18,000  veterans 
in  more  than  200  communities  in 
New  York  State.  For  the  first  time 
in  vocational  education  in  agri¬ 
culture  we  were  able  to  provide  re¬ 
quired  on-farm  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  so  that  the  trainee  would  be 
guided  with  the  best  assistance 
available. 

Today  there  are  several  thousand 
farmers  in  New  York  State  who  are 
successful  as  a  result  of  the  train¬ 
ing  provided  them  in  these  programs. 
They  are  successful  because  they 
have  learned  to  apply  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  agriculture  efficiently. 

These  men  are  now  in  a  position 
to  further  serve  their  country  in  the 
vital  business  of  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  food  supply.  Their  role  is  im¬ 
portant  to  peace  time  prosperity  as 
well  as  to  war  time  emergency. 

R.  C.  S.  Sutliff 


NEW  JERSEY 

At  Minotola  early  in  1946,  the  first 
G.  I.  was  enrolled  in  a  two-year 
course  and  six  years  later  the  last 
trainee  bade  me  goodbye.  In  all,  we 
trained  close  to  100  veterans.  Of  our 
total  enrollment,  95  per  cent  were 
farm  owners  or  had  sole  supervision 
of  the  farm.  It  was  the  five  per  cent, 
the  farm  boy  working  for  his  father 
who  gave  us  more  concern  than  the 
balance  of  our  trainees.  After  years 
of  early  rising,  sweating,  wondering 
and  worrying  through  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  parrying  with  innumerable 
farm  problems,  all  this  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  “make  father  set  in  his 
ways.”  With  the  proper  combination 
of  teaching  the  son  in  the  classroom 
and  the  gradual  use  of  persuasion  on 
the  father,  thinking  changed.  Today 
former  trainees  are  managing  the 
home  farms  with  success  and  with 
family  happiness. 

Today  77  of  our  100  veterans  own 
and  operate  farms.  The  rest  are  par¬ 
tially  in  agriculture  or  allied  lines. 
Valuation  of  each  of  these  farms 
ranges  from  $15,000  to  $75,000.  Gross 
incomes  go  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  a 
year.  William  Powers 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  success  of  farm  training  for 
veterans  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  four  factors: 

First  —  A  careful  screening  of 
students,  enrolling  only  those  who 
had  decided  on  pursuing  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  farming. 

Second  —  Admitting  those  veter¬ 
ans  who  had  purchased  or  rented 
farms  that  were  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive  so  as  to  enable  the  individual  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  pay  off  his  in¬ 
debtedness.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  fell  in  this  category. 
The  remaining  25  per  cent  had 
neither  the  funds  nor  experience  to 
operate  a  farm,  but  were  willing  to 
go  out  and  work  on  a  farm  and  ac¬ 
quire  experience  and  capital  under 
the  guidance  of  a  good  experienced 
farmer.  In  addition  to  those  veterans 
who  upon  leaving  the  service  came 
home  and  purchased  or  rented  farms, 
we  had  quite  a  large  group  who  went 
into  farming  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  their  fathers. 

Third  —  Employment  of  full-time 
teachers  who  could  have  ample  time 
to  follow  up  the  group  instruction 
with  intensive  on-farm  instruction. 

Fourth  —  The  program  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  county  boards  of 
education  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

H.  C.  Fetterolf 
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Zero  Grazing 


(Continued  from  Page  482) 

need  for  clipping.  2  —  Supplemen¬ 
tary  feeding  of  hay  and  silage  during 
the  pasture  months  is  considerably 
reduced.  3  —  Changeable  weather 
has  little  effect  on  appetites  and  the 
cows  consume  as  much  grass  on  hot 
days  as  they  do  on  cool  ones.  4  — 
Body  weight  gains  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  were  equal  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  even  though  less  grain  was 
fed  and  slightly  more  milk  produced 
per  cow  during  the  Summer  of  1954. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  zero 
pasture  is  the  extra  labor  required. 
It  took  us  one  and  a  half  man  hours 
daily  to  supply  the  feed  for  our  herd 
of  45  milkers.  This  was  for  traveling 
to  the  field,  chopping,  hauling  and 
unloading  by  hand.  The  labor-time 
figure  is  not  unreasonable,  yet  our 
summer  operation  is  so  crowded  that 
to  squeeze  in  one  more  time-con¬ 
suming  project  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  on  busy  days.  Early  this 
Summer,  we  followed  a  daily  strip 
grazing  plan.  My  personal'opinion  is 
that  this  pasture  system  fits  into  the 
overall  work  program  of  an  average 
dairyman  a  little  better  than  zero 
pasture,  especially  during  the  rush 
weeks  of  May  and  June.  But  we 


is  the  mechanization  that  has  taken 
place  on  our  livestock  farms  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  forage  harvester 
makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  part 
of  the  high  labor  requirements  that 
are  inherent  in  a  soliage  or  green 
feeding  system. 

Green  feeding,  or  soiling,  enables 
the  harvest  of  more  forage  per  acre 
than  pasturing  does.  However,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  modify  present 
cropping  programs  so  as  to  include 
tall-growing  forages  and  to  eliminate 
shorter  crops  like  ladino.  Forage  has 
to  be  harvested  at  least  once  a  day 
and  should  amount  to  a  minimum  of 
100  pounds  per  head  daily.  So  that 
labor  requirements  are  not  pro¬ 
hibitive,  the  harvesting  and  feeding 
operation  must  be  mechanized.  A 
forage  harvester  and  a  self-feeding 
forage  wagon  are  desirable.  Twenty 
to  30  cows  can  be  self-fed  from  one 
wagon.  For  larger  herds,  paved  lots 
with  feed  bunks  that  can  be  filled  by 
a  side-unloading  forage  wagon  should 
be  considered.  The  investment  re¬ 
quired  of  this  equipment  will,  of 
course,  far  exceed  the  fencing  and 
water  costs  for  a  pasture  program. 
On  wet  ground,  daily  harvest  by 
heavy  machinery  is  not  always  de¬ 


Regular  feedlot  hay  bunkers  can  be  used  for  feeding  green  forage  to  cows 
in  Summer.  This  bunker  is  in  the  barnyard  at  Earl  and  Donald  Collins’  94- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Besides 
their  roughage  feed,  the  animals  need  concentrates,  salt,  minerals,  ivater 

and  shade  in  addition. 


have  been  using  zero  pasture  again 
since  late  June  during  the  days  and 
allowing  the  cows  to  graze  at  night. 

Zero  pasture  certainly  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  But  more  study  of  it 
is  needed  before  it  can  be  fitted  into 
the  average  dairyman’s  summer  feed¬ 
ing  program.  W.  D.  Lashbrook 

New  York 


Soiling  —  the  feeding  of  chopped 
green  crops  to  livestock  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  pasturing  —  has  re¬ 
turned  to  many  New  Jersey  livestock 
farms.  Three  factors  have  brought 
about  this  return  of  green  feeding, 
or  soilage.  The  first  is  the  high  land 
values  in  New  Jersey  —  our  agri¬ 
cultural  land  is  valued  at  $360  per 
acre,  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Crops 
grown  on  this  land  must  be  fully 
utilized.  It  is  well  known  that  graz¬ 
ing  animals  waste  up  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  forage  in  a  pasture  by  tramp¬ 
ing  and  contamination.  Green  feed¬ 
ing  by  machine  harvest  eliminates 
grazing  losses. 

A  second  factor  is  the  widespread 
construction  of  superhighways  in 
New  Jersey  since  the  war.  Many 
farms  have  been  cut  off  from  pas¬ 
tures  or  otherwise  deprived  of  acre¬ 
age.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  find 
methods  of  carrying  more  cows  from 
the  acres  that  are  left.  Green  feed¬ 
ing  makes  this  vei’tical  expansion 
possible  by  eliminating  forage  losses, 
in  effect  maintaining  total  yield  of 
feed  by  increasing  the  useful  pro¬ 
duction  on  remaining  acres.  Increase 
in  automobile  traffic  has  pi’ompted 
some  farmers,  too,  to  conclude  that  it 
is  easier  to  drive  a  load  of  forage 
across  busy  roads  than  it  is  cows. 

A  final  factor  contributing  to  this 
renewed  interest  in  green  feeding 
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pendable  and,  unless  vigilant  daily 
maintenance  is  followed,  machine 
breakdowns  must  be  expected.  A 
supply  of  silage  or  hay  should  there¬ 
fore  be  available  in  case  of  break¬ 
down. 

Work  done  at  several  experiment 
stations  has  shown  that  a  green  feed¬ 
ing  program  eliminates  some  of  the 
daily  variation  in  milk  production 
that  is  usually  found  in  herds  on 
pasture.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
fairly  constant  quality  of  forage 
supplied  to  the  cows. 

Even  with  complete  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  labor  requirements  for  a  green 
feeding  program  are  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  under  a  pasture 
program.  In  New  Jersey  trials,  it 
took  three  hours  a  day  to  harvest  the 
forage  for  50  Holsteins  twice  a  day. 
An  hour  of  work  a  day  would  have 
cared  for  this  same  group  of  cows 
on  pasture. 

Present  information  shows  that  a 
green  feeding  operation  enables  one 
to  produce  more  meat  or  milk  per 
tillable  acre,  but  it  does  require  a 
greater  capital  and  labor  investment. 
Consequently,  a  green  feed  program 
is  not  now  to  be  recommended  for 
all  livestock  operations;  it  would  be 
uneconomical  for  many.  For  some 
dairy  operations  which  have  been 
affected  by  the  factors  outlined 
above,  however,  old-fashioned  soilage 
by  modern  mechanical  means  may 
well  be  the  best  summer-feeding 
answer.  Bruce  Poulton 

New  Jersey 


We  started  what  is  now  known  as 
zero  pasture  back  in  1943  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  in  no  other 
way  could  we  get  enough  roughage 
to  feed  our  milking  herd  of  what  was 


1. 


FIVE  STAR  DOLLY 

1 7234M-1 077F-5  yrs. 
HIR-365C-2X 

2. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD 
COUNTESS 

1 4525M-875F-SR3 
HIR-305C-2X 


POND  ACRE  FARM  S  IRENE 

1 6030M-946F-JR3 
HIR-365C-2X 


4, 

POND  ACRE  FARM'S 
STARDUST 

1 2727M-774F-JR2 
HIR-365C-2X 


At  Pond  Acre  Farm  , 


4  FIRST  PLACE  National  Class  leaders 


On  WIRTHMORE  14  FITTING  RATION 


The  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  of  registered 
Guernseys,  owned  by  Miss  Helen  S.  Hyland,  of 
Craryville,  New  York,  has  moved  fast  since  its 
start  six  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  four  recent  world  records 
mentioned  above,  the  herd  has  distinguished  it¬ 
self  by  consistent  high  production. 

In  the  1954-1955  D.H.I.A.  year  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  farm's  57.6  cows  averaged  12,900  lbs. 
milk,  692  lbs.  fat  on  2X. 

The  world  record  cows,  like  the  others  in  the 
herd,  received  no  special  care  in  making  their 
great  records.  They  ran  with  the  herd  and  were 
machine  milked  all  the  way. 

The  entire  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  is  fed 
Wirthmore  14  Fitting  Ration  as  a  grain  supple¬ 
ment  to  high  quality  roughage. 


WIRTHMORE 


FEEDS 


506  Washington  St.  MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  wjll  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des-gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  In  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64 -D,  Adams,  N.Y 


AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guarantied 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  Tractor  tires  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  A  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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NEW  CONVERTIBLE 

(MODEL  17) 

HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


With  standard  guide 
bar  cuts  down  trees  up  to 
4  feet  in  diameter. 


With  new  Clearing  Attachment  j 
/j\  fells,  bucks,  limbs  small  trees 
'  and  saplings  without 
bending  or  stooping. 


\jy  With  new  Brush  Cutter 
Attachment  quickly  and 
economically  clears 
land  of  brush 
and  saplings. 


Win  A  FREE  HOMELITE 
Chain  Saw!  Register  at 

the  HOMELITE  BOOTH 
Gouverner  and  Malone  Fairs 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

PORT  CHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


DON’T  BUY  A  PRICE  TAG 

On  Your  Tractor!  In  The  Field!  It’s  Performance 
That  Counts!  Roper’s  Timken  roller  bearing  in¬ 
side  housing  unit  and  3"  roller  bearing  at  dig- 
point,  doubles  auger  strength  eliminating  costly 
breakdowns  from  bent  or  broken  main  shaft.  Only 
Roper  has  bearings  BOTH  TOP  and  BOTTOM. 
Roper  has  MORE  exclusive  PATENTED  features. 
Roper  never  sells  YOU  A  PRICE  TAG. 


(WRITE  FOR  LITERATU  R 

MANUFACTURING  CO."'i 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO  < 

ALL  TRACTORS 
TUDOR  &  JONES  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


E 


FERGUSON  TRACTORS 
HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
2105  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 


Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 

» 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


Weighs 
only  f0*  ■ 

33  lbs. 

Run  with  !4  h.p.  electric  motor, 
Zi "  drill  or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long 
- — (5'  extensions  available). 


NEW  MODEL  A-2 

STONE  Belt  Conveyor 


for  Farms 
Handles  BAGS, 
Produce,  Litter 

Cleated  Belt 

17'  long 


Low 

Priced 


Removable 
Carriage 

Write  for  Literature  Prices 


Teg; 


Dept.  R. 


IWelding  8C  Machine  Works 

■V'1 


Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  D  a  i  r 
Equipment 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for 
nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
Sri !  PPENSBU  RG,  PENNA. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FKEE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


then  around  50  cows,  mostly  grades, 
and  hardly  any  young  stock.  We 
found  that  zero  pasture  not  only 
eliminated  losses  due  to  tramping 
down  of  grass  and  to  droppings  of 
manure,  but  also  enabled  us  to  sub¬ 
stitute  deep-rooted  alfalfa  for  shal¬ 
low  ladino  on  our  droughty,  sandy 
hillsides.  Ladino  clover  pretty  much 
burned  up  in  the  Summer  and  al¬ 
falfa,  when  mowed,  produced  a  far 
higher  tonnage  per  acre  anyway. 

On  our  land  we  get  two  to  three 
times  more  tonnage  per  acre  by  zero 
pasture  than  we  would  get  if  we 
pastured.  This  increase  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  much  less  if  we  had  a 
lot  of  flat  wet  land;  then  it  might 
be  more  like  50  per  cent  greater 
tonnage. 

In  the  early  days  of  bringing  for¬ 
age  to  the  cows  in  Summer — before 
the  term,  zero  pasture,  was  invented 
— it  was  not  generally  realized  that 
the  new  field  chopper  might  make 
the  outmoded  system  of  “soilage” 
practical  again.  We  often  wondered 
if  we  shouldn’t  go  back  to  grazing 
and,  every  once  in  a  while,  we  did. 
Each  time,  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
though,  it  became  evident  we  did 
not  have  enough  land  around  the 
farm  home  to  furnish  adequate  and 
uniform  pasture.  When  mowed  and 
brought  to  the  cows,  the  land  sup¬ 
plied  not  only  enough  roughage  for 
Summer  but  much  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Winter.  So  back  we 
went  to  zero  pasture. 


In  1950,  we  decided  to  enlarge  the 
herd  and  entirely  remodeled  the 
barn.  Now  we  have  80  milkers  and 
another  80  head  of  young  stock,  all 
registered  Holsteins.  The  cows  were 
faced  in  and  a  gutter  cleaner  put 
behind  them;  then  the  feed  alley  was 
made  wide  enough  so  the  green  feed 
wagon  hauled  by  a  tractor  could  go 
down  the  middle  and  the  feed  be 
shovelled  off  right  into  the  manger. 
We  found  this  system  so  easy  that 
the  next  silo  we  built  went  out  in 
the  open,  not  even  attached  to  the 
barn.  To  feed  silage  now,  the  same 
wagon  is  put  right  under  the  silo 
chute  and  pulled  by  the  tractor  to 
and  through  the  barn.  There  i-s  no 
more  pushing  of  small  silage  carts 
by  hand. 

There  are  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  from  the  labor  point  of 
view,  with  the  balance  probably 
slightly  in  favor  of  pasture.  But 
against  this,  zero  pasture  gives  far 
more  manure  to  spread  where  you 
want  and  need  it. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary. 
The  foregoing  deals  with  a  herd  that 
has  varied  from  50  grades  to  80  big 
Holsteins  outside  of  young  stock 
which,  incidentally,  is  pastured.  Zero 
pasture  is  probably  not  economical 
for  a  small  herd.  The  line  between 
where  it  is  and  is  not  economical 
comes,  I  think,  at,  say,  about  35 
Holsteins  and  perhaps  45  Jerseys. 

Stafford  Johnson 

Massachusetts 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


For  many  4-H  Club  members,  the 
annual  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show 
and  Sale  will  offer  a  fitting  climax 
for  their  1955  4-H  meat  animal  pro- 
jetcs.  To  be  held  at  the  Empire 
Stockyards  in  Calendonia,  N.  Y.,  on 
Friday,  September  23,  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  present  a  show,  a  sale  of 
hogs,  steers  and  lambs,  and  a  ban¬ 
quet  for  all  junior  exhibitors.  Boys 
and  girls  who  wish  to  sell  their  4-H 
meat  animals  at  the  sale  should  re¬ 
quest  entry  blanks  from  their  county 
4-H  office. 

At  the  30th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Assn,  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  held  recently  at 
Baldwinsville  Academy,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  Gordon 
Sands,  Jr.,  Greenville,  pres.;  Charles 
Cole,  New  Hartford,  1st  vice-pres.; 
Richard  Nesbitt,  So.  Kortright,  2nd 
vice-pres.;  Henry  J.  Farner,  Spring- 
ville,  secy-treas.;  Winfield  Zeller, 
Vernon,  reporter;  and  Eber  Hubman, 
Jr.,  Seneca  Falls,  sentinel. 

The  Onondaga  County  4-H  judging 
team,  which  was  selected  in  the 
Spring  from  competition  on  the  dairy 
judging  tour,  participated  in  the 
Central  New  York  Dairy  Judging 
Tour  early  last  month  and  also  in  the 
Eastern  New  York  Tour  held  in 
Delaware  County.  Members  of  the 
team  are:  Harvey  Algford,  Patricia 
Smith,  John  Kinyon,  Christel  Brown, 
Niles  Brown,  Daniel  Cross,  Annette 
Kinyon,  Earle  Lewis,  James  Hark- 
ness,  Joyce  Aungier,  William  Ken¬ 
ney  and  Dale  Bays. 


About  260  FFA  delegates  from  43 
Maine  schools  attended  the  23rd 
annual  convention  of  the  Maine 
Assn,  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
at  Orono  recently.  Arrangements 
were  handled  by  the  state  officers  as 
follows:  Winthrop  Richards,  Clinton, 
pres.;  Thomas  Watson,  Old  Town,  1st 
vice-pres.;  William  Stevens,  Gorham, 
2nd  vice-pres.;  Carl  Lovely,  Maple- 
ton,  3rd  vice-pres.;  Stuart  Mayo, 
Wilton,  secy.;  Gary  McCrum,  Mars 
Hill,  treas.;  Gary  Bell,  also  Mars 
Hill,  reporter;  Frank  Tozier,  Fair- 
field,  sentinel;  Wallace  Elliott, 
Orono,  exec,  secy.;  and  John  A. 
Snell,  Augusta,  adviser 


Vermont  4-H  representatives  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Washington  were  Llewellyn 
Adams  of  Rutland,  Marcus  Butter¬ 
field  of  Jacksonville,  Shirley  Morse 
of  Richford,  and  Marlene  Paradee  of 
Grand  Isle.  All  have  fine  farm,  home, 
and  club  records  and  represented 
their  State  well.  ~ 


Elinor  Spring,  a  junior  4-H  leader 
from  Medford,  Mass.,  was  the  official 
Bay  State  delegate  to  Rhode  Island’s 
4-H  Camp  at  Kingston  last  month. 
Though  still  in  high  school,  Elinor 
serves  as  a  leader  of  40  girls  and,  as 
a  result  of  her  good  work,  has  been 
a  delegate  to  the  4-H  leaders’  con¬ 
ference  at  Massachusetts  University, 
to  the  Massachusetts  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  NEPPCO  Exposition 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  B. 


One  Farmer  to  Another 

When  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  these  young  men,  all  officers  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Left  to  right,  they  are :  Philip  Brouilette,  Richford,  Vt.;  Jay  Wright, 
Nev.;  Robert  Futrelle,  N.  Car.;  William  Gunter,  Fla.;  Lowell  Gisselbeck, 
S.  Dak.;  and  Charles  Anken,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Drive  a  Well 

You  had  an  item  on  driving  a  well 
in  a  recent  issue;  it  was  just  what  I 
was  looking  for.  I  plan  to  build 
where  I  must  have  a  well  and  pump, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  either.  In 
driving  this  well,  as  you  describe, 
can  some  sort  of  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  be  rigged  to  lift  and  drop 
the  weight? 

In  case  of  an  electrical  failure  it 
would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  pump 
water  manually  into  pressure  tank, 
etc.  Is  there  any  way  of  estimating 
probable  depth  required  before  start¬ 
ing?  I’ve  seen  cases  where  a  well 
was  good  at  25  feet,  and  100  feet 
away  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  90 
feet.  f.  m.  f. 

You  can  set  up  a  tripod  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  pulley.  The  pulley  in  turn 
will  be  used  to  raise  and  lower  a 
solid  steel  bar  that  will  slip  freely 
inside  the  drive  pipe.  This  bar  is 
the  driver.  It  is  allowed  to  drop 
down  in  the  pipe  and  strike  the 
driving  point.  This  is  rather  an  easy 
method  to  supply  the  force  necessary 
to  drive  the  pipe. 

As  to  power  failure,  unless  you 
have  a  private  power  plant,  the 
elapsed  time  a  utility  company  line 
is  dead  is  rather  slight  in  any  given 
period.  A  reservoir  tank  that  will 
hold  50  gallons  of  water  will  suffice 
for  all  power  failures  except  the 
very  unusual.  This  storage  method 
seems  more  suitable  than  installing 
a  hand  pump. 

The  problem  of  finding  water  is 
indeed  often  a  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  “artists”  with  the 
water  witch  who  claim  they  not  only 
can  locate  water  but  estimate  the 
depth.  The  writer  knows  of  no  easy, 
foolproof  method  of  finding  water 
and  estimating  its  depth. 


Whitewash  Formulas 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for 
you  to  print  a  formula  for  mixing  a 
whitewash  batch  for  an  inside  cellar 
wall?  R.  F.  G. 

Here  is  a  whitewash  formula. 

Soak  2%  lbs.  casein  in  one  gallon 
of  hot  water  until  softened.  Dissolve 
V/z  lbs.  trisodium  phosphate  in  one- 
half  gallon  of  water;  add  to  the  casein 
solution  and  stir  well.  Make  a  thin 
paste  of  six  lbs.  of  whiting  and  12 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  by  stirring 
vigorously  into  1%  gallons  of  water. 
After  the  two  solutions  have  cooled, 
add  the  casein-trisodium  phosphate 
mixture  slowly  to  the  whiting-lime- 
mixture;  stir  constantly  during  the 
process.  Just  before  using  the  mix¬ 
ture,  add  %  gallon  cold  water  con¬ 
taining  iy2  pints  formaldehyde, 
again  stirring  vigorously.  This  white¬ 
wash  mixture  should  be  used  up  in 
one  day.  It  does  not  keep  well. 

Or  you  can  use:  common  salt  12 
lbs.;  powdered  alum  six  lbs.;  molas¬ 
ses  one  qt.;  and  lime  paste  eight 
gallons.  The  salt  and  alum  should  be 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  hot 
water;  add  molasses  to  the  mixture. 
Stir  vigorously  to  lime  paste,  made 
of  quicklime.  Thin  with  water  to  de¬ 
sired  consistency.  It  will  appear 
yellowish  at  first,  but  will  turn  white 
in  a  few  days. 


Cement  Plaster  Mixture 

Do  you  know  of  any  cement-like 
mixture  which  would  stick  well  on 
the  inside  of  a  rubble  stone  wall?  I 
want  something  to  smooth  the  wall 
and  it  would  have  to  be  a  fairly  thick 
coat.  Some  parts  of  the  wall  are 
damp. 

Can  a  cement  step  and  walk  be 
smoothed  over  after  it  has  set?  Do 
you  know  of  a  stone  or  other  cutter 
which  would  smooth  off  hard  ce¬ 
ment?  G.  M. 

You  could  smooth  out  a  rubble 


stone  wall  with  a  Portland  cement 
plaster.  The  joints  must  be  well 
cleaned  to  remove  soft  and  deterio¬ 
rated  mortar.  Point  up  the  joints 
with  a  mortar  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  one  part  mason’s 
hydrated  lime  and  four  parts  sand. 
Then  make  a  plaster  of  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  addition  of  a  water¬ 
proofing  admixture.  The  first  coat 
must  be  scratched  or  roughened  with 
a  rake  or  similar  tool. 

Concrete  can  be  smoothed  fairly 
well,  if  you  have  the  patience,  with  a 
coarse  carborundum  stone. 


Preservative  for  Pine  Slabs 

Can  you  recommend  a  moisture- 
resistant  wood  preserver  for  pine 
slabs,  to  be  used  to  build  a  small  log 
cabin?  Can  you  suggest  an  easy  way 
to  trim  the  slabs  so  the  sides  will 
be  straight?  s.  g.  s. 

A  good  preservative,  which  gives 
a  natural  finish,  is  boiled  linseed  oil. 
Since  you  are  using  pine,  you  should 
first  coat  with  shellac  to  take  care  of 
the  bleeding  of  pitch.  The  slabs 
should  be  seasoned  before  using  to 
control  the  rate  of  curing  —  thus 
avoiding  extreme  seasoning  splits 
and  checks — to  assure  that  the  nails 
will  hold  better  and  to  take  paint  or 
any  other  finish. 

To  trim  the  slabs  so  that  the  edges 
are  straight  and  parallel,  a  power 
saw  is,  of  course,  best.  A  fence  or 
guide  is  needed  to  hold  the  material 
in  line  as  it  passes  the  blade.  A 
neighborhood  sawmill,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  log  carriage  to 
which  the  material  may  be  clamped 
in  the  desired  position,  would  seem 
like  the  easiest  method  to  trim  the 
material. 


Woodpeckers  Attack  Siding 

We  have  a  problem  on  which  we 
would  appreciate  some  advice.  One 
outside  wall  of  our  barn  is  more 
weathered  than  the  others  and  the 
paint  has  worn  off.  Just  recently  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  this 
unpainted  wall  is  being  attacked  by 
woodpeckers  who  are  busying  them¬ 
selves  drilling  holes  in  the  boards. 
We  have  been  told  that  a  coat  of 
paint  on  the  barn  would  discourage 
the  woodpeckers.  Is  that  so?  r.  o. 

The  fact  that  the  siding  is  being 
attacked  by  woodpeckers  is  evidence 
that  the  lumber  is  becoming  infected 
with  insects.  A  more  permanent  re¬ 
pair  would  be  new  siding.  A  paint 
job  would  seem  a  temporary  measure 
in  any  case.  It  would  seem  that  sever¬ 
al  coats  of  paint  would  be  necessary 
to  effectively  discourage  the  wood¬ 
peckers,  since  the  boards  must  be 
quite  rough  from  weathering. 


SETTER  TO  8E  SAFE 

'fc  -  *\ 


Father  is  having. 

An  anxious  time; 

Left  a  ladder 
For  Junior  to  climb. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


August  6,  1955 


R0.  BOX  403  TAMPA,  FLORIDA  DEPT.  A 


IT  EVEN 


LIKE 


And  there's  a  good  reason  too!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  is  made  from  the  best  tree-ripened  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  Cows  like  it  and  what's  more 
important,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbohydrate 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  T.D.N.*,  low  in  fiber 
content,  and  contains  definite  milk  stimulating 
foctors.  Successful  dairymen  are  getting  better 
milk  production  at  lower  cost  by 
feeding  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  It  is 
easy  to  feed  and  store  and  will  not 
affect  milk  flavor.  The  Citrus  In¬ 
dustry  has  prepared  a  complete 
booklet  on  Citrus  Pulp.  It  explains 
clearly  what  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is 
and  how  to  feed  it  to  dairy  cows.  You  can  obtain 
a  free  copy  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 

•Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


* 


Florida 
Citrus  Pulp 


Name 
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Address 

City _ 


State 


dealer's  name, 
address _ 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BJu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
■  infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nat/ tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wdsh  tubs,- 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  AM 


Pumps  3,000  GPH,;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  2o'  well.  XJse  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  %*  ou:let.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Ppaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Bello  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 


5  —  B-700  PORD  N.  Y.  SPECIFICATIONS 
—  60  PASSENGERS. 

5  —  B-600  Ford  new  England  speci¬ 
als  —  54  PASSENGERS. 

2  —  R-173  INTERNATION  NEW  ENGLAND 
SPECIALS  —  60  PASSENGERS. 


CALL:  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE.  INC. 

23  SOUTH  STREET.  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Telephone  Pioneer  3-4437 


PABMT  ®  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 

Free  Sample.  * 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 

#  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
bock,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


$  Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT.  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  crlove.  The  famous  Millei  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
1  Dept.  RN  A,  Hagerstown/  Maryland 
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You  can  be 
all  set  for  fall 
if  you  install 
your  Farm¬ 
way  now  .  .  . 
Fits  ANY 
barn. 


Write  for 

FREE 

Literature 


Start  saving 
TIME  and 
MONEY  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a 
Farmway  Pitless 
Barn  Cleaner. 


10 

YEAR 
WARRANTY 
ON  CHAIN 


Hi -Test, 
Heat  Treated, 
Long  life  assurance. 


SNAVELY  SILO  SALES,  INC. 

Distributor  Representative 


SULLIVAN 

BOX  D-60,  POLAND,  INI.  Y. 
Please  send  FARMWAY  BARN  CLEAN¬ 
ER  Literature. 


I  ARNOLD  G. 
j  R.  D.  1,  BO 

1 
I 

|  Town .  State . J 


Name. 


Address. 


I 


Advanced  Grange  engineering  fested, 
proven  and  perfected  back  GRANGE 
SILOS  as  long-ferns  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  Concrete  Stave  Sites  prove  that 
modern  construction  pays  GIG  divi* 
dends  in  long  fife  and  dependability. 

be  sure  with  mmn  k 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
Larger  doors 
New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


BRAND  NEW! 

Exclusive  Features  Make 


:i  SILO  YOUR  BEST 
i  INVESTMENT 


« 

« 

e 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8, 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
showing  new  exclusive  features. 

NAME _ 


•  • 

•  ADDRESS _  • 

*  Easy  Terms  Available  4, 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent - 

Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms. 

Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple'  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealers-Salesmen  Now 
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At  Poultrymen^ s  Get-Together 


Poultrymen  of  New  York  State  en¬ 
joyed  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
programs  that  has  been  held  in  a 
number  of  years  during  this  year’s 
Get-Together  at  Cornell  on  July  12-13. 

The  first  morning  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  housing  the  laying 
flock.  Two  panels  made  up  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  panel,  led  by  Dr. 
Glen  0.  Bressler  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  discussed  the  basic 
problem  in  poultry  housing  of  how 
much  space  per  bird  is  necessary  for 
good  results.  The  other  panel  mem¬ 
bers — D.  C.  Sprague  and  Prof.  C.  N. 
Turner,  both  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and 
Hollis  Davis  of  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  — 
along  with  Dr.  Bressler,  raised  a 
number  of  problems.  One  of  the  big 
unanswered  questions  in  poultry 
housing  today  is  the  extent  to  which 
many  of  our  new  features  in  poultry 
houses,  such  as  mechanical  pit  clean¬ 
ers,  feeders  and  waterers  on  the 
roosts,  much  more  crowded  pens, 
forced  ventilation,  etc.  can  be  util¬ 
ized.  Can  we  take  one  of  these  by 
itself  or  must  all  of  them  go  together 
in  a  package  deal? 

The  second  panel  on  housing  dis¬ 
cussed  a  combination  brooder  house¬ 
laying  flock  shelter  building  which 
has  been  used  by  a  number  of  poul¬ 
trymen  in  Washington  County.  Four 
commercial  poultrymen  who  have 
constructed  this  type  of  building  dis¬ 
cussed  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of 
this  building,  with  Les  Rollins  of 
Fort  Edward  as  panel  leader.  The 
panel  members  were  Walter  Mar- 
shalsea  and  Harold  McEachron  of 
Salem,  and  Frank  Humphrey  and 
Allan  Hand  of  Greenwich.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  this  type  of  build¬ 
ing  varies  somewhat,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  used  only  as  a  laying 
shelter  from  early  Spring  until  late 
November,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it 
is  used  for  brooding  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  Mr.  McEachron  indicated 
a  cost  of  about  $1.25  per  bird  in  the 
case  of  his  house.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Humphrey  told  the  group  that 
the  cost  of  his  building  was  83  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  afternoon 
program  was  Robert  Parks  of  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  biggest  change 
he  had  noted  was  in  the  method  of 
housing  and  he  emphasized  the  tre¬ 
mendous  shift  toward  laying  cages 
on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the  South. 

Following  Mr.  Parks  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Pure  Strains,  Strain  Crosses  or  Hy¬ 
brids”  led  by  Dr.  George  Jaap  of 
Ohio  State  University;  the  panel 
members  included  Dr.  E.  F.  Godfrey 
of  Mount  Hope  Farms,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Martin  Schubkegel  of  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  Robert  Wallace  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.  I  am  sure  that  this 
panel  did  not  settle  the  age-old 
question  of  what  our  chicken  of  the 
future  will  be  for  our  laying  flocks, 
but  Mr.  Wallace,  who  defended  the 
birds  bred  like  our  hybrid  corn, 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  value 
of  inbreeding  comes  from  the  fact 
that  a  more  dependable  bird  and  a 
more  uniform  flock  can  be  obtained 
by  this  method  of  breeding,  and  in 
large  volume.  Martin  Schubkegel 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  know¬ 
ing  the  genetic  makeup  of  the  pure 
strains  which  go  into  the  production 
of  a  strain  cross  baby  chick.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  to  produce  a  good  strain 
cross  meant  a  constant  testing  of 
various  pure  strains  in  combination 
in  order  to  find  the  best  combination. 
Dr.  Godfrey  made  one  point  which, 
I  am  sure,  all  of  us  will  agree  with, 
namely,  that  in  the  final  analysis  it 
is  not  the  method  of  breeding  which 
is  going  to  be  the  all-important  fac¬ 
tor,  but  rather  the  breeder  himself — 
his  ability  to  select  and  mate  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  outstanding  strain. 

The  afternoon  program  closed  with 
'  a  discussion  of  the  Random  Sample 
Testing  Program  by  Dr.  S.  C.  King. 
1  The  morning  session  of  the  second 


day  of  the  program  was  built  around 
marketing,  with  a  panel  discussion 
led  by  Berwyn  Gehgan  on  “Who  or 
What  Makes  the  Egg  Market?”  The 
panel  members  were  Frank  Urner 
and  Lowell  Giffln  of  New  York  City 
reporting  services  and  Les  Stutzman, 
a  reporter  for  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 
I  believe  that  every  person  in  the 
audience  left  that  morning  session 
with  the  realization  that  we  are 
facing  a  serious  situation,  namely, 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  of  our 
eggs  are  reaching  the  consumer  by 
direct  route  rather  than  going  to 
the  terminal  markets  and  that,  as  a 
result,  our  prices  both  for  the  eggs 
going  through  our  terminal  markets 
and  those  going  direct  are  being  es¬ 
tablished  on  markets  through  which 
only  15  or  20  per  cent  of  our  eggs 
are  moving. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  morning 


How  many  generations  removed 
from  the  wild  Mallard  our  pets  are 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
far  removed  because  these  three 
still  have  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  wild  Mallard.  They  are  beauti¬ 
ful  ducks,  such  an  array  of  colors 
and  are  really  interesting  to  study 
and  watch. 

We  have  one  drake,  named  “Cy.” 
He  is  by  far  the  prettiest  duck  with 
a  dark  green  head,  dark  blue  feath¬ 
ers  on  his  wing  tips,  a  vei’y  pale 
green  beak,  dark  brown  eyes,  and 
bright  orange  legs  and  feet.  “Girt” 
and  “Madeline”,  the  ducks,  are  both 
light  brown,  pencilled  with  dark 
brown.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  Girt  has  bright  blue 
feathers  on  the  tip  of  her  wings,  and 
Madeline  has  bright  green.  The  drake 
and  the  ducks  are  slender  and  their 
bodies  are  very  upright.  They  are 
hardy  ducks,  very  ornamental,  no 
trouble  to  raise,  take  no  more  care 
than  other  ducks  or  geese. 

Cy  weighs  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  and  Girt  and  Madeline  about 
two  pounds,  but  no  doubt  when  they 
are  fully  domesticated  and  penned  in, 
they  will  get  heavier.  They  still  have 
some  of  their  wild  instincts,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  clip  their  wings  every 
year  or,  better  still  when  they  are 
about  nine  months  to  a  year  old,  it 
is  better  to  pinion  them  by  clipping 
the  last  joint  of  one  wing  to  prevent 
their  flying.  The  latter  way  is  best, 
then  you  do  not  have  to  clip  their 
wings  every  year. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  them  laying  pellets  and  a  little 
wheat,  also  some  stale  bread.  They 
have  grit  and  shells  and  of  course 
water.  They  have  a  pool  of  their  own 
to  swim  and  drink  out  of  and  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
pool.  At  night  they  are  easy  to  herd 


was  Dr.  J.  F.  Crawley  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Dr. 
Crawley  presented  the  results  of 
their  extensive  research  and  study 
of  the  various  respiratory  diseases. 
Dr.  Crawley  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  in  a  realistic  control  program 
of  respiratory  diseases,  we  must  in¬ 
clude  a  high  level  of  control  at  the 
breeder  farm  level. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
people  registered  for  the  two-day 
program.  The  evening  program  on 
the  night  of  the  first  day  included 
a  large  Chicken  Fry,  using  the  big¬ 
gest  frying  pan  in  the  world,  with 
over  800  people  being  fed.  Another 
feature  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
crowning  of  the  4-H  poultry  queen 
for  the  next  year — Miss  Betty  Jane 
Comar,  a  4-H  Club  member  from* 
Glens  Falls.  Chosen  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  poultryman  of  the  year  was  Dr. 
J.  C.  Huttar  of  Ithaca. 


into  their  pen  which  is  wired  on  all 
sides  with  chicken  wire  and  across 
the  top.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  pen 
them  at  night  because  of  the  rac¬ 
coons  and  mink  that  wander  around. 
They  have  a  small  house,  just  straw 
on  the  ground,  no  floor,  and  one  side 
of  the  house  all  open.  They  seem  to 
lay  early  in  the  morning  like  the 
Pekins,  as  the  eggs  are  usually  laid 
before  we  let  them  out  of  their  pen. 
Their  eggs  are  a  little  bigger  than 
a  chicken’s  large  egg,  with  a  slight 
green  tinge  to  the  shell. 

If  there  is  very  much  movement 
around,  our  Mallards  are  noisy.  Any 
time  there  is  a  noise  or  a  door  shuts, 
you  will  hear  them  quacking  away. 
Girt  and  Madeline  yell  the  loudest 
and  are  the  noisy  ones;  Cy  is  quiet, 
with  just  a  very  low  quack,  quack. 
You  can  tell  though  if  anybody  is 
around  because  they  start  in  calling 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  noise.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  pet  gander  (his  mate 
having  died  and  we  can’t  put  him 
with  the  other  geese  that  have  mated 
because  they  fight),  we  have  left  him 
with  the  Mallards.  He  gets  along  fine 
with  them,  follows  them  around  and 
really  looks  after  them.  He  always 
starts  them  on  their  way  up  to  their 
pen  at  night  when  I  go  in  to  lock 
them  up. 

We  want  to  hatch  some  Mallard 
eggs  this  year,  but  we  don’t  want  any 
crosses,  part  Pekin  and  Mallard,  al¬ 
though  a  neighbor  told  us  that,  as  far 
as  the  meat  is  concerned,  it  is  very 
tasty  when  you  have  the  combination 
of  the  Pekin  and  Mallard;  also  that 
you  do  get  some  nice  coloring  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  as  well  as  a  larger 
duck.  But  this  year  we’re  going  to 
stick  to  true  Pekins  and  Mallards; 
maybe  next  year  we  will  experiment. 

Canada  Florence  Davey 

■  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


D.  R.  Marble 


“The  World’s  Biggest  Frying  Pan”  was  used  to  serve  nearly  1,000  poultry- 
men  and  their  wives  at  this  year’s  annual  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together,  held 
at  Cornell  University  July  12-13.  The  pan  is  nearly  16  feet  in  diameter, 
weighs  2,465  pounds,  and  has  36  burners.  One  thousand  broiler  halves  can 

be  cooked  at  one  time. 


Our  Pet  Mallard  Ducks 


Summer  Feeding  of  Layers 


(Continued  from  Page  466) 

be  noticeably  reduced  by  the  use  of 
a  good  range.  They  went  so  far  in 
one  of  their  reports  to  say  that  the 
young  birds  should  be  reared  in  the 
houses  and  the  layers  kept  out  on 
range  during  the  summer  months. 
No  one  else,  I  guess,  has  advocated 
such  a  drastic  change,  yet  in  some 
aspects  it  appears  to  have  merit  be¬ 
cause  certainly  the  older  and  larger 
birds  can  use  grass  to  much  better 
advantage  than  young,  immature 
pullets. 

The  value  of  the  range  will  depend 
entirely  on  whether  it  is  mowed  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  succulent  grass,  and  this  in 
turn  would  depend  on  the  rainfall. 
The  one  great  disadvantage  of  range 
for  layers  would  be  the  production 
of  dark-yolked  eggs.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  change  yolk  color  quite  so 
quickly  as  giving  birds  access  to 
grass.  Of  course,  if  one  is  selling  on 
the  New  York  market,  the  dark  yolk 
is  objectionable.  Where  a  local  mar¬ 
ket  is  being  supplied  and  no  one  is 
critical  of  yolk  color,  there  probably 
could  be  some  feed  saved  by  main¬ 
taining  the  layers  on  range  during 
the  summer  months.  When  the  range 
is  used,  the  birds  should  be  allowed 
out  on  it  for  a  part  of  the  day  only — 
the  late  afternoon. 

Summer  Egg  Shells 

One  bad  feature  of  summer  egg 
production  is  the  tendency  for  egg 
shells  to  become  thinner  and  break 
more  easily.  To  some  extent  this  can 
be  corrected  by  increasing  the  vita¬ 
min  D  and  calcium  content  of  the 
diet.  Regarding  the  latter,  most  of  us 
work  on  the  assumption  that  a  hen 
will  eat  all  the  oyster  shell  or  calci¬ 
um  grit  she  needs  if  we  just  supply 
it  in  a  separate  hopper.  I  doubt  if 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  when  egg  shells  are  a  problem, 
it  is  desirable  to  add  some  more  cal¬ 
cium-containing  products  to  the 
mash  mixture — probably  about  two 
per  cent,  or  40  pounds  per  ton.  A 
little  excess  calcium  will  do  no  harm 
unless  one  obtains  eggs  with  lumps 
of  calcium  deposits  on  the  outside  of 


the  shell.  When  these  lumps  are 
seen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  birds  are  getting  too  much  calci¬ 
um.  Until  that  point  is  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  a  little 
extra  calcium  to  the  diet  of  layers  in 
the  summer  season.  Vitamin  D, 
which  is  obtained  naturally  from  sun¬ 
light,  would  appear  to  be  in  plenti¬ 
ful  supply,  particularly  when  birds 
are  outdoors,  and  this  may  be  the 
case.  When  layers  are  strictly  con¬ 
fined,  however,  they  do  not  show  any 
inclination  to  get  into  the  sunlight 
as  they  do  in  wintertime.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  therefore,  that  while  the 
days  may  be  hot  because  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  sunshine,  the  birds 
actually  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
keep  out  of  it  and  thus  their  vita¬ 
min  D  intake  may  be  lowered.  This 
is  largely  theory,  yet  in  the  laying 
tests  we  believe  it  has  proven  desir¬ 
able  to  increase  the  vitamin  D  intake 
of  the  birds  during  the  summer 
months.  It  so  happens  that  our 
Hunterdon  County  (New  Jersey) 
Egg  Laying  Test  seems  to  get  better 
summer  egg  production  than  any  of 
the  other  laying  tests  in  the  country. 
Maybe  it  is  because  we  get  less  win¬ 
ter  eggs,  but  nevertheless  we  end  up 
the  year  with  more  eggs  than  the 
other  tests,  which  is  really  what 
counts. 

To  summarize,  probably  the  first 
essential  of  good  summer  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  have  well-bred  stock 
that  is  healthy.  But,  next  to  that, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  see 
that  the  feed  is  well-balanced  and 
consumed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  birds  with  all  of  their  es¬ 
sential  nutrients.  Young  pullets  just 
starting  to  lay  need  the  very  best 
because  they  are  both  growing  and 
laying.  Old  birds  approaching  the 
end  of  their  productive  year  are 
equally  in  need  of  the  very  best  as 
by  nature  they  should  cease  pro¬ 
duction,  go  into  a  molt  and  prepare 
for  the  winter  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  want  to  get  all  the  eggs  we 
can,  so  we  are  operating  contrary  to 
nature.  Good  stock,  good  health,  good 
feed  and  good  management  always 
were — and  still  are — the  .  four  main 
steps  to  good  production. 


"Quick"  Cash  from 
Broilers 

Broilers  may  be  turned  into  a 
higher  percentage  of  cash  in  a 
shorter  time  than  any  product  of 
the  poultry  farm.  For  example,  a  lot 
of  130  broilers  were  given  a  com¬ 
fortable  yard  and  fed  for  two  weeks 
before  being  dressed.  The  feed  was 
commercial  fattening  mash,  mixed 
with  buttermilk,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  mash  to  two  parts  milk, 
by  weight.  This  ration  was  fed  three 
times  a  day  in  troughs,  just  what  the 
birds  would  clean  up. 

When  the  130  birds  were  put  in 
the  pen,  they  weighed  129  pounds 
eight  ounces  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  on  the  ration,  tipped  the 
scales  at  240  pounds,  an  increase  of 
110  pounds  eight  ounces.  This  meant 
adding  more  than  $30  to  the  check, 
after  deducting  cost  of  feed,  or  $15 
per  week  gain. 

The  test  demonstrated  that  the 
heavy  breed  gave  an  average  gain 
of  17.3  ounces  and  the  light  breed 
12.7  ounces,  with  proportionate  costs 
for  feed  and  profit.  The  American 
breeds,  especially  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  make  prime 
broilers,  and  put  on  flesh  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  do  light  breeds.  But 
any  chicken  that  will  develop  quick¬ 
ly  and  give  plenty  of  juicy  flesh  may 
be  used  for  broilers. 

A  good  home-made  mash  for  de¬ 
veloping  broilers  is  composed  of  one 
Part  each  of  feed  flour,  middlings 
and  corn  meal,  and  15  parts  tankage, 
mixed  with  buttermilk  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  mash  to  two  of  milk. 

August  6,  1955 


Fed  three  times  a  day,  all  the  birds 
will  clean  up,  this  insures  quick  de¬ 
velopment  in  about  14  days. 

E.  W.  Gage 


A  man  may  build  himself  a  throne 
of  bayonets,  but  he  cannot  sit  on  it. 
—  Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  Wit  and  Wis¬ 
dom. 


Photo.  D.  M.  Babbitt 

Harold  Getz,  of  Stevenson  and  Getz, 
in  Califon,  N.  J.,  likes  community 
nests  for  his  2,200-bird,  40 -foot 

house.  They  are  situated  so  that  an 
overhead  carrier  places  egg  baskets 
within  easy  reach  of  nests.  Clean 
eggs  are  produced  with  a  minimum 
of  nesting  material. 


$100  SAVE  $100 

i . - . -• 

THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH 
j  $100.00  on  the  purchase  of  al-  J 
J  most  any  name  brand  of  house-  J 

*  hold  appliance  nationally  ad-  < 

*  vertised  at  $300.00  or  more.  » 

a 


We  Are  Not  Permitted  to  Make  a  Profit 

Under  the  Cooperative  Associaton  Act  of  the 
U.  S.  We  will  buy  for  you  —  AT  COST  — 
appliances,  jewelry,  luggage,  garden  equip¬ 
ment,  tools,  lawn  furniture,  ask  us,  we  have 
it.  All  Brand  new  factory  guaranteed  items. 

WRITE  today  — 

American  Buyers  Cooperative  League,  Inc. 

435  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 

Give  Brand  and  Model  No.  of  what  you 
need.  We  will  advise  by  return  mail  your 
non-profit  cost.  Save  $$$. 


!  TIPS  ON  POULTRY 
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MANAGEMENT 
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•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock  ' 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

UBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FREE 

36p°9* 

booklet 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
o.  .  .b/oss.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Hrices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  1 1 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34fh  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

JULY  and  AUGUST  1955 
How  to  Get  More  Eggs 
in  Hot  Weather 

^  7$£o«vioe  &  'BofcccA 

As  I  write  this  on  $ 

May  19th,  the  price  of 
eggs  is  still  down.  I 
hope  that  when  you 
read  this  it  is  on  the 
way  up.  If  so,  extra 
care  this  month  and  next  will  make  you  biq 
profits. 

To  get  the  most  eggs,  I  suggest  that  you 
allow  your  hens  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird,  that  you  have  at  least  three  six-foot 
feeders  from  which  the  birds  can  eat  on  both 
sides  for  each  hundred  birds,  that  you  have  a 
water  trough  that  is  at  least  five  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  deep  in  all  parts  of  it,  and 
at  least  six  feet  long,  for  each  300  birds.  Keep 
water  level  near  the  top  in  your  troughs. 

I  suggest  that  you  feed  all  of  the  good  laying 
mash  the  birds  can  eat,  and  if  you’re  feeding 
a  twenty  percent  protein  ration,  I  suggest  that 
you  feed  about  eight  pounds  of  scratch  grain 
per  hundred  birds  per  day  in  warm  weather. 
Heavy  birds  should  have  even  less  grain.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  have  the  lights  come  on  about 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  right  through  the 
summer.  This  will  get  the  birds  off  the  roosts 
and  to  eating  and  drinking  when  the  weather 
is  cool  during  the  night.  They  can  sit  around 
and  loaf  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
too  hot  for  ambition. 

I  suggest  that  you  clean  thoroughly,  with  a 
scrub  brush,  every  water  fountain  every  day. 
Chickens  like  clean  water  just  like  you  and  I. 
They  will  lay  more  eggs  for  you  if  you  clean 
the  water  troughs  every  day.  This  also  applies 
to  your  young  chicks  and  your  birds  on  range. 
Also,  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  you  keep  the  water 
troughs  clean,  you’re  less  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  blue  comb  — this  is  just  a  hunch. 

If  the  weather  becomes  extremely  hot,  it  will 
pay  you  to  put  extra  pans  of  water  all  over 
the  house  where  the  birds  can  get  water  easily, 
and  it  will  probably  pay  you  to  spray  water  on 
the  walls  of  the  house  to  cool  it  down. 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Chick  Special. 

We  are  charging  less  for  our  chicks  this 
summer  because  we  feel  poultrymen  need  a 
break  on  price,  and  also  as  an  experiment  to 
see  if  we  can  increase  our  sales  during  the  off 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  secure  our  birds  this  summer  at  a  low 
price.  Please  send  for  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sincerely  yours,  @ 

'Mt&tnoe  (f.  'So&codz 

Babcock  Poultry  Far/n,  Inc. 

Route  3R  —Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAW  H ITES,  MINORCAS,  $8.95'; 
Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted, 
$6.99;  Leftovers,  $3.99.  Bloodtested. 

100%  Alive.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Also  3-week-old  Chicks  22c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
H  EC  LA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Fr^e  Bulletin  — 
“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


G-UI3NTES 


Pure  white,  day  old,  weekly  shipments,  July  &  August 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


-  AAA  CHICKS  $6.99-100  - 

Reds,  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 

Minorcas,  Austrawhites.  Pullets,  $12.99.  Heavies, 
$5.99:  Mixed,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99 

EVERYBODY’S  CHICKS,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


DUCKS  —  Roucn-Mallard  cross,  trio  $8.50.  White 
China  Geese;  White  Homer  Pigeons. 
OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


MALLARD  DUCKS;  CROSSED.  Also  DUCKLINGS 
Reasonable  priced.  F.  VOIGT,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN’S - 

White  Rocks 

Wonderful  livability,  quick  growth,  and 
inherent  laying  abilities  make  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  extra  profitable  for  broilers, 
roasters,  hatching  eggs  or  market  eggs. 
ORDER  NOW!  •  CIRCULAR  FREE 
J.  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  Inc,,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS, 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHIP 


Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  ICst.  1883'. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  biy  eggs  at  low  feed  cost — long  time  produc¬ 
tion — no  broodiness — and  high  livability — Sunny- 
brook  Started  White  Leghorn  Puilets  are  the 
choice  wherever  Poultry  is  kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of  Pullets 
on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  bargain  prices. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they  are  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  35  years  in  the  Poultry  business. 
We  have  White  Leghorns — Red  Rock  Crosses 
(black  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  —  and 
other  popular  breeds.  They  are  not  expensive, 
they  only  look  that  way.  All  come  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  us  today. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  '  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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because  I'm  doing  business  with  farm  folks 
who  know  and  understand  my  farm  business 
needs." 


says  GARTH  PERK8NS  of  WilSisfon,  Vermont 

’Tn  particular,”  he  continues,  "I  like  the  low  interest 
rate  and  long  repayment  period  of  Federal  Land 
Bank  mortgage  loans.”  Mr.  Perkins  owns  a  success¬ 
ful  396-acre  farm  and  keeps  125  head  of  dairy 
cattle.  He  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  Northeastern 
farmers  who  use  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  to  buy,  im¬ 
prove  and  operate  their  farms. 

See  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  R.  73,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass* 


Federal  Land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


For  over  a  half  century  Schroeder 
quality  portable  elevators  have  pro¬ 
vided  farmers  with  dependable  low- 
cost  elevating  —  now  they’re  made  by 
Yetter,  builder  of  good  farm  equip¬ 
ment  since  1930.  There’s  extra 
strength  and  capacity  in  features  like 
these:  bridge-truss  construction  .  .  . 
telescoping  joints  .  . 
to  handle  any  bale 
flights  .  . 
design 
others. 


DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 

Drawbar  tests  prove  the 
YETTER  Disc  Cou’ter- 
Jointer  makes  plows  put  easier.  Reduces  dirt 
friction  ori  the  moldboard  .  .  .  permits  plow¬ 
ing  in  one  gear  higher.  Cuts  and  covers 
trash,  wet  or  dry  —  the  DEFLECTOR  in¬ 
sures  complete  covering — -for  cleaner  plowing 
and  corn  borer  control.  INCREASES 
Y  ELDS!  Puts  more  tractor  power  to  work. 
Write  for  literature. 


.  large  trough 
.  .  .  reinforced 
No.  62  chain  .  .  .  balanced 
.  .  wide  truck  .  .  .  many 
WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

YETTER  MANUFACTUR9NG  CO.,  523  IVIain  St.,  Colchester,  II! 


The  MODERN  product  of 
55  years  experience 


“Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930" 


Work  outdoors  and  earn  while  you  learn 

BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 


This  nationally  known  school  which  was  established  more  than  30  years  ago 
has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for  high  school  graduates  interested  in  an 
outdoor  career.  If  you  qualify,  you  will  receive  a  two  week  field 
and  lecture  course  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  beginning  August  29. 


B The BartlettWay]  Then  you  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 
Divisions  which  operate  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  Here  you 
let  will  earn  while  you  learn  and  periodically  you  will  return  to 

sgij  Sp'  Stamford  for  advanced  training.  Write  J.  W.  Dunloo,  Bartlett  Tree 

Expert  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  full  information. 


W 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV,- Y,  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 


Will  the  party  who  inquired  about 
a  Natural  Gas  bill  please  send  his 
full  name?  We  do  not  reply  to  any 
letters  that  are  not  signed  with  the 
full  name  of  the  inquirer. 


I  would  like  a  little  advice  about 
collecting  a  small  grocery  bill.  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace  advised  pre¬ 
senting  the  matter  to  the  party’s  em¬ 
ployer.  How  should  one  proceed  to 
collect  such  a  bill?  f.  c, 

Pennsylvania 

An  employer  might  be  willing  to 
suggest  to  an  employee  that  a  just 
bill  should  be  paid,  or  he  could  ar¬ 
range  to  pay  it  out  of  the  wages.  A 
Justice  of  the  Peace  sometimes  is 
successful,  but,  if  not,  the  account 
should  be  given  to  a  collection  at¬ 
torney. 


I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
the  last  information  on  the  Rogers- 
United  Corp.  contest.  I  received  this 
card.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  con- 
I  tinue  with  the  contest.  I  wrote  them 
I  did  not  think  it  was  fair,  as  claim 
sheet  had  to  be  sent  by  a  certain 
date.  o.  h.  b. 

New  York 

We  have  felt  that  contests  were 
carried  to  too  great  lengths.  The 
Rogers-United  Corp.  advised  us  that 
the  final  submission  date  for  answers 
to  the  Official  Puzzles  contest  was 
June  30,  1954,  and  no  announcement 
of  winners  could  possibly  be  expected 
for  some  time.  The  Cressine  watches 
were  sent  to  many  of  the  contestants 
who  had  completed  the  contest. 
Others  would  be  sent  as  advertised. 
The  card  just  received  'states  that 
many  contestants  have  not  as  yet 
returned  their  claim  sheets;  vaca¬ 
tion  months  are  at  hand  and  many 
contestants  would  not  be  home  to 
receive  mail  and  tie-breaking  puzzles. 
Therefore,  they  have  decided  not  to 
mail  tie-breakers  until  September. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
every  one  will  receive  a  list  of  win¬ 
ners.  We  still  feel  this  drags  out  a 
contest  to  too  great  a  length. 


I  am  interested  in  your  disclosures 
of  frauds,  and  wonder  at  the  large 
number  of  such,  and  how  easily  the 
public  are  taken  over.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  this  one  and 
use  it  to  warn  others.  My  grand¬ 
daughter  was  married  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.  and  after  the  honeymoon  went 
to  reside  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Over 
100  wedding  gifts  were  received  and 
several  came  while  the  couple  were 
away.  The  mother  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  asking  if  a  gift,  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  express  package  insured 
for  $500,  should  be  delivered  there 
or  forwarded  to  Nashville  at  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  $9.56.  Not  think¬ 
ing  any  fraud  was  involved,  per¬ 
mission  was  given  and  the  supposed 
expressman  called  at  the  house  for 
the  forwarding  charges,  and  $9.56 
was  given  in  cash.  The  only  thing 
that  seemed  strange  in  the  trans¬ 
action  was  that  the  man  said  he  left 
the  large  express  van  downtown  and 
arrived  in  a  taxi  to  save  time.  Any¬ 
way  there  never  was  a  package,  and 
not  only  was'  this  mother  “taken 
over”,  but  several  others  in  town 
have  lost  money  in  the  same  way. 
Of  course  another  lesson  was  learned 
but  what  a  price.  g.  s.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  some  trick¬ 
sters  to  trade  on  people’s  credulity 
in  times  of  excitement  or  bereave¬ 
ment.  It  is  wise  to  demand  creden¬ 
tials  and  receipts  for  any  such  trans-' 
actions.  People  generally  ar-e  trust¬ 
ing,  but  money  should  not  be  paid 
out  on  a  “say-so”,  or  without  definite 
proof  of  the  awfcheatioi'ty  of  the 
party. 


The  enclosed  news  item  is  from 
our  local  paper.  Your  paper  has 
warned  of  this  racket  before  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  a  number  of  people 
hereabouts  were  not  taken  in.  How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  it  is  time  to 
sound  another  warning  and  it  might 
be  well  to  reprint  this  news  item  in 
your  column.  The  gang  left  a  couple 
of  paint  cans  at  one  farm  which  had 
address  labels  of  “Pete  Sherlock, 
Albany.  N,  Y.”  on  them,  which  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
operating  in  New  York  State  before 
coming  into  Vermont.  They  drove 
trucks  and  big  cars  with  South  and 
North  Carolina  number  plates  and 
had  three  house  trailers.  w.  e.  k, 

Vermont 

The  clipping  is  as  follows: 
“Complaints  Received  on  Roofing 
Painting  Outfit. 

Complaints  have  been  received 
by  the  State  Police  from  people 
in  the  Randolph  and  Stockbridge 
area  of  the  work  done  by  free¬ 
lance  painters  who  are  operating 
a  small  fleet  of  pick-up  trucks 
with  spray  outfits,  painting  roofs 
or  buildings  in  most  cases.  The 
paint,  aluminum  in  color,  washes 
off  in  the  rain.  In  one  case  a  re¬ 
fund  was  made  and  in  another, 
a  promise  to  return  and  do  the 
job  over  was  made  but  not  ful¬ 
filled.  The  fleet  of  trucks  accord¬ 
ing  to  State  Police  is  registered 
in  various  southern  states  and 
operates  under  the  direction  of 
two  cousins,  Thomas  Sherlock 
and  Peter  Sherlock,  who  give 
their  residence  as  No.  Augusta, 
Georgia.  They  are  being  sought 
by  the  State  Police.  The  State 
Police  would  warn  people  about 
this  outfit  and  suggest  they  in¬ 
vestigate  painters  for  reliability 
before  hiring  them.” 

We  print  this  item  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  local  paper  as  a  warning  to 
readers  to  heed  the  Stop,  Look  and 
Listen  warning  and  know  from  whom 
they  buy.  Local  recognized  dealers  in 
your  own  section  are  reliable  and 
you  are  able  to  superintend  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  paint. 


I  have  something  that  might  in¬ 
terest  you.  I  was  looking  through 
some  of  my  grandfather’s  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  in  an  issue  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  date  of  December 
12,  1885,  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  at  that  time  was  34  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  I  think  the  R.  N.  Y. 
still  lives  up  to  the  advertisement 
that  was  written  70  years  ago. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  d.  a. 

We  appreciate  the  letter.  There  is 
not  much  call  for  old  magazines 
generally,  but  the  publishers  of  such 
papers,  if  short  a  particular  issue, 
might  be  glad  to  have  odd 
copies.  It  is  many  years  since  The 
R.  N.  Y.  was  on  Park  Row.  We  moved 
to  West  30th  Street  in  1912  and  our 
latch  string  is  always  out. 


It  may  be  well  to  advise  your 
readers  that  most  real  estate  brokers 
are  honest.  If  one  has  a  sad  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  dishonest  one,  it  should 
be  reported  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  in  which  the  party 
lives.  e.  w. 

New  York 

This  is  good  advice,  and  if  dis¬ 
honest  transactions  are  reported  to 
State  officials,  investigation  will  be 
made  and,  the  dealer’s  license  re¬ 
voked  if  he  is  guilty. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  thia  department  20o  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  1* 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  ML 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL,  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Bye,  New  York. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten- 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy,  girl  or  young  single  man  for 

general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters.  Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  married 

farmer,  location  Cenrtal  New  Jersey:  sepa¬ 
rate  living  quarters:  milk,  vegetables,  etc.; 
other  privileges.  Permanent,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  wages  $150  monthly.  Must  have 
the  best  of  references.  Apply  in  detail.  BOX 
6403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Man:  Experienced  in  farm  machin¬ 

ery  and  milking.  Good  living  and  working 
conditions.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX  6404, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  married  men:  Steady  work! 

no  experience  necessary.  Write.  White  Lake 
Mink  Ranch,  P.  O.  Box  53,  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Commission  salesman  for  promi¬ 

nent  dairy  equipment  farm  line,  must  be 
experienced,  able  to  furnish  references.  Send 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  6500, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MAN:  Maintenance,  small  boarding  school. 

Painting,  carpentry  and  plumbing  repairs. 
Must  drive.  Live  in.  Good  salary.  Vacation, 
legal  holidays  with  pay.  BOX  6501,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager:  2,000  acres,  20-year 
old  mountain  health  farm,  where  emotion¬ 
ally  ill  adult  guests  gain  health  in  building 
and  maintaining  place.  Beef  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  hogs,  opportunity  for  specialties. 
Patience,  kindness,  humor  needed,  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  human  growth.  Fine  fife,  rounded 
program,  home,  fair  salary,  participation  out¬ 
standing  social  experiment.  BOX  6502,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  to 
pure  bred  Brown  Swiss  on  modern  dairy 
with  tank  pipe  line  milking  and  stable  cleaner. 
Must  be  good  cow  man,  machine  milker  and 
all  round  farm  man.  Sober,  trustworthy  man 
will  have  permanent  job.  Salary  $225,  plus 
incentive  on  milk.  Apartment,  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  privileges.  State  full  particulars. 
A.  Marty,  R.  F.  D.  Elizaville,  Columbia  Co., 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Lady.  Personable,  near  50,  to  take 
charge;  refined  business  gentleman’s  musi¬ 
cal  home.  One  adult.  Write  BOX  6503,  Rural 
New  Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  for  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  Married.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Modern  living  quarters.  Reply 
stating  age,  experience,  references,  size  of 
family.  S.  Kristal,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

WORKING  manager  for  completely  equipped 
modern  dairy  operation  in  New  Jersey.  Top 
salary  and  bonus  for  high  production.  Reply 
BOX  6504,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

$130  a  month  and  full  keep.  Write  or  call 
collect  Pennington,  New  Jersey  7-0124  at  night. 
Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
GARDENER:  Experienced,  under  50.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Seven  miles  from  Trenton. 
Must  have  estate  experience  and  own  car. 
No  greenhouse.  Three  room  cottage  with 
refrigerator,  stove  and  oil  burner  available. 
$250  month.  Write  stating  experience  and  size 
of  family.  BOX  6505,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  housekeeper,  good 

character  references  required.  BOX  6506, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  to  help  care  for 
partially  paralyzed  man.  Some  one  looking 
for  good  family  life.  Own  room,  beautiful 
country  home,  $35  per  week.  Character  refer- 
enes  and  health  certificate  requested.  Write 
full  particulars,  P.  O.  Box  375,  Deer  Park, 
L,  I,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework,  no 
cooking,  own  room,  two  days  a  week  off; 
must  like  children.  Start  with  $120  month. 
Mrs.  Varzos,  140  Montgomery  Circle,  New 
Rochelle,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

NURSE:  Practical,  N.  Y.  license,  to  assist 
R.  N.  Live  in.  Home  for  the  aged.  501  West 
190th  St.,  New  York  40 . _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  or  active  elderly  woman  to 
take  care  house  and  cook  meals  for  man 
of  57.  A  good  home  on  a  dairy  farm.  State 
salary  expected.  Write  to  L.  B.  Labruzzo, 
R.  D.  1,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  for 

Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  many 
extras.  $185  per  month.  Peter  S.  Sandfort, 
Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  WArwick  55-3187. 

SINGLE  Man:  General  barn  work  and  ma¬ 

chine  operator.  Registered  Jerseys.  Com¬ 
fortable  room.  Good  board  and  wages.  White¬ 
hall  Farms,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
114-M. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cooking.  Family  of 
four  including  two  school  aged  children.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Paid  vacations.  Own 
room  and  bath.  Suburban  town  on  the  Hudson, 
30  minutes  from  New  York.  Experience  not 
necessary  but  references  essential.  $125  per 
month.  State  age  and  health.  BOX  6517,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  cook  and  assistant.  Plain 

cooking  for  85  persons  in  children’s  institution, 
full  maintenance,  own  apartment,  $300  per 
month  to  start.  Position  open  September  15. 
"'rue  Director,  Lakeside  School,  Spring 
Valley,  New  York. _ _ 

SIN  GLE  man  for  general  work  on  poultry 
farm.  Good  board,  home.  Wages  depending 
upon  ability.  Give  particulars.  Coventry  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ 

AMBITIOUS  boy  or  single  young  man,  17 
to  25;  like  to  work  and  learn  mink  farming, 
r  arm  background  preferred.  Apply  in  writing, 
age,  references.  Mink  Farm,  Box  100,  R.  2, 
Wmsted,  Conn. _ ’ _ ’ 

RANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
Ape  Mierop,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
BLaxrstown  3-3073. 

MAN:  Modern  poultry  farm,  excellent  oppor- 
lunity.  Modern  apartment.  Work  available 
tor  wife.  Schreibman,  Box  457,  R.  D.  1 
Monticello,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  Couple:  Lovely  country  home. 

woman,  general  housework  and  to  help  with 
mree  children.  Man,  gardening,  care  of  ani¬ 
mals  Own  two  rooms,  bath,  television,  $300 
month.  John  Swan,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED  Couple:  Permanent  position  on 
small  dairy  farm.  Completely  mechanized, 
wwn  quarters,  automatic  healing,  farm  pro¬ 
tects  privileges.  Man  takes  care  of  farm, 
of_,  house,  including  cooking.  References 
required.  Wages  $300  monthly.  Job  must  be 
ruled  by  August  30.  Write  Lazare  Kaplan  & 
New’  York  630  Avenue,  New  York  20, 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager.  Married  man  on  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have 
general  farm  experience  including  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  references  essential.  Liberal 
salary  plus  percentage  of  profit,  comfortable 
house,  modern  appliances,  produce  of  farm. 
Write  N.  Crossin,  422  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ 

LIGHT  housekeeper-cook.  Protestant,  under 

55  years  of  age.  Motherless  home,  two 
children,  6  and  12.  In  town,  all  modern  facili¬ 
ties.  Own  room.  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 
BOX  6518,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  a  few  exceptional,  mature 

representatives  to  sell  real  estate  on  com¬ 
mission.  They  must  be  of  unquestioned  ethics 
and  integrity,  businesslike,  have  the  habit  of 
working  their  best  when  facing  obstacles  and 
keen  competition.  Even  if  you’ve  reached  ihe 
age  when  you  find  it  hard  to  make  a  new 
connection,  write  for  test  questions  if  you 
meet  the  requirements  stated.  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  take  charge  of  25 
cows  and  general  farm  work.  Wages  and 
bonus,  with  option  to  buy  on  long  term  con¬ 
tract  after  first  year.  20  miles  from  Albany. 
BOX  6529,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Knowledge  of  canning; 

lovely  home  and  surroundings;  everything 
air  conditioned  including  kitchen  and  private 
quarters  only  those  wishing  permanent  home 
need  apply.  Write  BOX  6535,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  licensed  practical  nurse  for  night 

duty  in  small  nursing  home,  25  miles  from 
New  York  City.  $150  a  month.  Must  have 
good  references.  Write  fully  to  BOX  6534, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TEACHERS:  Elementary,  slow  children; 

Connecticut  also  Brooklyn  schools.  Psycholo¬ 
gist,  receptionist,  typist,  contact  worker,  farm 
workers  and  teachers,  housparents,  cook  or 
couples.  Residents.  School,  22  Buckingham 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  married,  also  single  man.  For 

pure  bred  herd,  Albany  County,  New  York. 
Experienced  with  cows  and  machinery,  new 
house,  good  wages.  References  required.  BOX 

6530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  with  ambition  and  speed  for  retail  poul¬ 

try  killing  and  dressing  and  poultry  farm 
work.  Start  $260  month  with  vacation.  BOX 

6531,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  or  housekeeper:  Want 

someone  under  50  years  of  age  to  help  me 
with  general  housework  and  two  children  ages 
two  year  and  five.  Offer  private  room  and 
bath.  Salary  to  be  determined  at  interview. 
Residence  is  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
suburb.  Write  BOX  6532,  Kural__New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Women  as  housemothers,  dietitians 
,  and  teachers  to  work  with  adolescent  girls 
m  school  near  Philadelphia  starting  fail  term. 
Resident  positions  with  social  security.  Beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings.  Sleighton  Farm  School, 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St,,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  horticulturist,  landscape  architect; 

develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6507,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

MAN  wishes  part  time  work  in  exchange 

for  room  and  board.  BOX  6508,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

EDUCATED  couple,  fiftyish,  lifetime  experi¬ 

ence,  crops,  purebred  cattle.  Want  work, 
caretakers,  small  herd  or  what  have  you.  BOX 
6509,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  35,  with  little  girl,  seeks  resident 

position.  Background:  office  management, 
secretary,  art  classes,  quantity  cooking,  or¬ 
ganic  farming,  convalescent  home.  BOX  6519, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  kennel  manager,  show  and 

working  dogs.  Also  experienced  farming, 
machinery,  gardening,  painting,  other  mainte¬ 
nance  work.  Sons  helping  age  wife  very 
capable.  References  upon  request.  BOX  6520, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  wishes  part-time  work  on  farm  in 

exchange  for  private  living  quarters;  must 
be  within  commuting  distance  of  Trenton. 
Husband  employed,  two  school  children.  Ex 
cellent  references.  BOX  6521,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

FARM  manager  or  foreman:  Young,  ambitious, 

dependable,  non-drinker,  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence;  large  family.  BOX  6523,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

FORESTRY  expert,  tree  surgeon,  horticultu- 

.  rist,  nursery,  vinyard,  hop  culture,  desires 
manager  position.  BOX  6522,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

QUILTING  wanted:  Work  experienced.  Satis¬ 

faction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Mose  Yoder,  Dover, 
Delaware. _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


August  6,  1955 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Long  Island,  5-room  bunga¬ 

low,  10,000  capacity;  fully  equipped;  many 
extras.  Write  Andreassi,  R.  D.  1,  Bay  Shore, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

87  ACRE  bare  farm,  Tioga  County.  N.  Y.  lo¬ 
cation,  4-room  house,  12  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  buildings,  $6,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, _ 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N^  Y.,  9-room 

house,  basement  barn,  other  outbuildings, 
$5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  9-room 
house,  bath,  dairy  barn,  $7,000,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  8-room  house," 
6-room  tenant  apartment,  45  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60  head  stock, 
two  tractors  and  all  equipment,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. _ 

PROFITABLE  well  established  45  acre  poul- 

try,  fruit  farm,  3,500  layer  capacity;  25  acres 
bearing  fruit:  cherries,  peaches,  grapes;  fully 
operated  and  equipped,  excellent  condition, 
beautifully  located.  Other  possibilities.  G. 
Schaeffer,  Valois,  New  York, _ 

OLD  fashioned  country  house.  Well,  electric 

shade.  Half  acre  land.  Small  American 
Christian  community.  Price  $4,999.99.  Box 
101-R-l,  Warwick,  New  York. 

7-ROOM  house,  all  improvements,  on  macad¬ 

am  road,  northwest  Jersey,  over  acre, 
garage,  etc.  BOX  6512,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  with  two  good  milk 
routes  in  vicinity  of  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island.  Write  P.  O.  Box  605,  St.  James, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. _ ’ _ ; 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm:  Southern  tier  N.  Y., 

215  acres,  large  fields,  8-room  house,  water 
heater,  modern  kitchen,  two  barns  for  50 
head,  two  silos,  tool  shed,  new  roofs,  milker, 
cooler,  electricity.  Secluded  location,  two 
miles  from  state  highway,  however  on  mail, 
milk  and  school  bus  route.  Price  $12,800.  Crops 
and  inventory  extra.  Please  do  not  answer 
unless  strictly  interested.  BOX  6510,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

182  ACRES:  New  ranch  house,  five  rooms, 

bath,  year  old,  main  road.  Large  barn,  near 
four  towns.  Complete  with  farm  machinery. 
Trout  stream.  Eugene  Whitehead,  Bainbridge, 
New  York.  Telephone  7-2531,  _ _ 

COUNTRY  home,  nine  years  old,  six  rooms, 

two  enclosed  porches,  water,  lights,  tele¬ 
phone,  shrubs,  shade,  garden.  100  miles  from 
New  York,  Rome  22.  Price  $5,500.  BOX  6511, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

STATE  highway:  145  acres  river  frontage. 

Wonderful  building.  33  cows,  tools;  $22,000; 
bare  $14,000.  Alfred  Daigle,  South  New  Berlin, 
New  York.  _ 

FINGER  LAKES  poultry  farm:  23  acres,  1,500 
„„  „ y,ers’’  Colonial  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
$7,000.  Terms.  McShea,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Florida’  poultry  farm~ high  land, 
paved  road,  20  minutes  to  Miami,  10  minutes 
to  ,  ?,rt  Lauderdale,  Hollywood  and  Beach. 
Worlds  best  market.  Large  shady  lawn,  6- 
room  ranch  type  home,  fully  furnished.  Air 
conditioned  egg  and  salesroom,  fully  equipped 
dressing  room.  1,000  egg  incubator,  electric 
brooder  and  cages  for  young  stock.  Six  range 
houses,  three  large  cage  houses,  stocked  with 
reds  and  leghorns.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
hustlers:  $18,000  will  handle.  Write  BOX  6513, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _  _ ’ 

ROADSIDE  home,  stand,  seven  acres;  near 
Fortesque.  Ream,  Newport,  New  Jersey. 

398  ACRES,  two  homes,  102  head  cattle,  equip- 
ment.  Tremendous  dairy  farm  layout  near 
Elmira,  real  income  producer,  53  milk  cows, 
47  heifers,  two  bulls,  two  tractors,  all  tools 
and  machinery  nearly  new,  master  home 
seven  rooms,  bath,  garage,  also  9-room  and 
bath  tenant  house,  two  large  barns,  two  silos, 
milk  house,  poultry  house,  328  acres  tillable 
loam,  70  pasture  and  woodland,  private  stream 
and  pond.  Dissolving  partnership.  No.  K-5607. 
Wests,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Representatives, 
Box  11,  3093  Lake  St,,  Elmira,  New  York. 

S  A^E  or  rent:  Modern  furnished  house, 
Middletown;  $80  monthly  with  option  to 
buy.  BOX  6514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  10-room  house,  large  barn,  im- 
acies,  excellent  spring; 
$7,000,  BOX  233,  New  Kingston,  New  York. 

U?S.TATE„ farm  In  dairy  beltT"  164  acres.  Silt 
bottom  fiat  land  acreage.  Large  barn,  large 
house.  Widow  must.  sell.  $12,000.  Mrs.  B 
Hunter,  Roseboom,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cherry 
vaJijey  5663. 

FOR  sale  or  exchange:  Two  Bay  Service  Sta- 
tion,  coffee  bar,  gift  shop.  Living  quarters. 
Mam  N.  Y.  highway.  Going  business.  No 
brokers  please.  BOX  6515.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUNTRY  general  store:  Gas,  hardware" 
shoes,  drugs,  dry  goods,  etc.  Profitable  oper- 
ation.  Write  BOX  6516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BUSINESS  home  combination:  Farm  land  31 
acres  on  busy  Route  28,  South  Middleboro, 
Mass.  Allen  s  Park  Lunch.  Reasonable. 

Farm :  Long  Island,  6-room  ranch," 
325x200  ft.,  running  water  and  electricity  in 
coops  and  brooder  house,  landscaped;  near 
churches,  schools.  Write  Lambui,  Box 
276,  East  Brentwood.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  family  house  on  main  street 
m  North  Branch,  New  York.  Two  baths 
electricity  water;  $5,000.  Elizabeth  Short 
Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  place,  three  to  five  acres. 

Two  room  house  will  do.  Turney,  293  Nelson 
Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  sale  or  exchange:  General  store,  stocked 
and  equipped,  for  dairy  farm  of  equal 
value  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX  6524,  Rural 
■New  Yorker. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  *  40-cow  farm-  ’ river 
meadows,  m  village  on  Route  7.  New  silo, 
p'nyniKK  house.  Sacrifice.  Terms  arranged. 
6525,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

■BIiNrG,?AMTPN’.  N-  Y-  vicinity:  140-acre  farm, 
death  m  family  necessitates  quick  sale;  28 
fjaiichion  barn,  good  8-room  house,  47  acres 
tillable,  58  pasture,  timber,  pond  site.  Owner, 
Bercutt,  Windsor,  N.  Y.  ’ 

WANTED:  Farm  or  small  business.  Orange  or 
<tinmi1Va2  County.  Modern  house,  under 
$10,000.  No  agems.  William  Beyer,  R.  D.  1, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _  ’ 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

ivrWrit?r  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York, _ 

EASTERN  part  of  Connecticut:  70  acre  farm, 

„  hail  tillable,  6-room  house  and  bath;  barn 
21  ties  and  silo,  15  cows  and  all  equipment; 
1-car  garage  and  hen  house.  Interested  in 
farms,  dairy  or  chicken.  Write  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Vezma,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Box  88, 
Canterbury,  Conn, _ 

WANTED  to  rent  with  an  option  to  buy, 
dairy  farm  in  eastern  New  York.  Can 
lurnish  stock,  tools  and  references.  BOX  6526, 
Rural  New  Yorker, _  _ 

home,  garage,  chicken  house, 
nothing  down.  List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill 
2,  Penna. _ 

RETIRED  man  desires  house  with  large  acre¬ 
age.  I  want  the  house  for  residence  and 
the  land  lor  speculation.  BOX  6527,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SACRIFICE  Sale:  130  acre  dairy,  all  purpose 
farm,  owner  leaving  state,  must  sell  8-room 
home  beautifully  furnished  from  electric  sew¬ 
ing  machine  to  giant  freezer.  Farm,  tractor 
equipped,  30-cow  barn  has  everything.  Send 
for  detailed  inventory.  Everything  $15,000; 
one-half  cash.  Appointment  by  letter  only. 
United  Real  Estate,  Echo  Lake  Road,  Greene, 
New  York. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  If  you  like  your  facts  straight 

irom  the  shoulder,  without  glamor  or  sugar 
coating  you’ll  like  our  catalog.  Listings  of  all 
York  and  New  England.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H, 

FOR  Sale:  58-acre  farm,  producing  enough  to 
feed  30  cows,  buildings  for  1,000  hens,  on 
state  road  one-half  mile  from  town  and 
Central  School.  20  miles  fsom  Albany.  $6,000 
down.  BOX  6528,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EOR  Sale:  Greenhouse  18  ft.  by  50  ft.  Call 
Mount  Kisco  6-4148  evenings. _ 

18  ACRE  village  farm,  8-room  house,  three 

hen  houses  can  be  bought  with  12  cows 
and  tools.  Andrew  Crumb,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

F ^?-M :  165  acres,  modern  home.  Details  write 
Matie  Weiss,  Hadley,  N.  Y, 

FARM  Wanted:  About  50  to  100  miles  from 
New  York  City  with  full  particulars.  N. 
Dauria,  85-58  67th  Ave,,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

75 YEAS  °ld  widow  must  sell  only  store  in 
delightful,  healthy,  beautiful  village  on  U.  S. 
highway,  serving  14  mile  area.  Operates  strict¬ 
ly  cash.  Physically  unable  to  cope  with  rapid¬ 
ly  .  growing  business.  Good  stock,  fixtures. 
Price  includes  land,  buildings,  clean  6-room 
apartment,  bath;  $10,000;  $5,000  down.  M.  Lea 
East  Andover,  New  Hampshire. _ 

SMALL  house  near  stores  for  retirement 
wanted  Write  particulars.  BOX  6527,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


10  LEVEL  acres,  tractor,  fruit,  7-room  house- 
$10,500,  BOX  290,  New  Hampton,  New  York! 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover.  New 

Yorks  finest.  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-5’s,  $7.98, 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00  :  2-60’s,  $17  50 
Also  delicious  wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50;  60's 
F.  O.  B,  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


PECANS  in  shell.  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $2.50- 
regular  mix,  five  pounds.  $2.00.  Raw  peanuts 
m  shell.  Five  pounds,  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPHINGEH~Prlvate  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential.  _ 

ACCOMMODATION  for  few  adults:  Quiet 
country  home,  food  served  home  style;  walk¬ 
ing  distance  to  village.  Mrs.  Stonson,  Hancock, 
New  York.  _ 

ELDERLY  retired  couples  to  board.  Farm 
home,  near  town.  Mrs.  Arthur  Heim,  East 
Freetown,  New  York . 

TABLE  supplied  by  farm,  near  two  villages. 

Mrs.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
Sullivan  County. _ _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-8282.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 

excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  NT  Y 
Phone:  Marcellus  68,1011, _ 

Four  pounds  fine  pipe  smoking, 

$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ken¬ 
tucky^ _ 

POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 

tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 

FOR  Sale:  Used;  all  in  A-l  con  dt  ion;  120 
btarline  stanchions  and  dividers;  Jamesway 
drinking  cups;  DeLaval  milking  machines  all 
sizes:  feed  trucks;  Jamesway  manure  carriers: 
hoists  and  track  switches;  Jamesway  box  stall 
stanchions;  all  disassembled.  Sell  part  or  al¬ 
together.  Reasonable.  Bonny  Dell  Farms,  231 
Meadow  Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  Tele- 
phone  WEbster  9-6109, _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
Pounds  $5.00;  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5^fL 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northease  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  American  or  foreign  old 
time  automobiles  in  storage.  New  Ford  trac¬ 
tor  m  trade  or  cash.  $25  reward  for  facts  lead¬ 
ing  to  sale.  Write  BOX  66,  Saddle  River, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Atlases  and  maps;  Campaign 

Presidents,  gadgets,  pictures;  Catalogs,  toy 
autos,  weapons;  Dental  instruments,  pictures; 
Harpers,  Leslie  Weeklies,  Police  News,  other 
periodicals;  Lottery  tickets;  Insurance  signs; 
Balloon,  airlane  pictures;  Old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments;  Autos  before  1930,  21-in.  tires. 

Whitlock  Farm,  Bethany,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Six  inch  drill,  also  1,500  watt  AC 

generator,  or  larger,  preferably  with  auto¬ 
matic  controls.  Write  giving  details  and  price. 
P.  O,  Box  306,  Hill  burn,  New  York. 

CIDER  mill  equipment  complete,  or  with 
property.  Reasonable.  Nelson  Brookner, 
West  Sandlake,  New  York. 


GET  THE  BEST 

inconcrete  silos 

conosr&Ns 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


8  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  , 

K  BOX  RC  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  ! 

8  I 

j  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  | 

I  I 

|  NAME  .  | 

»  I 

ADDRESS  .  | 

I 

CITY  .  | 

- 


Newest,  most  advanced  leveler  built!  _ 

Shaves  off  unprofitable  high  spots,  fills  in  low  areas. 
Works  in  conditions  that  stop  others.  Repays  its  price 
quickly — conserving  moisture,  lowering  irrigation  costs, 
increasing  crop  yields  up  to  25% !  New  extra-rigid, 
torque-free  frame,  26'  to  36’  long.  Hydraulically 
operated  8'  or  10'  blade,  controlled  from  tractor  seat. 
New  rear  castering  wheels  give  shorter  turns,  reduce 
power  need.  2  models.  Built  by  mfgr.  of  SOIL 
MOVER,  famous  wheeled,  hydraulic  scraper. 

E  p  E  E  FOLDER,  full  details,  money-saving  prices, 
*  **  E  K  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  Card  Todayl 

THE  SOIL  MOVER  CO. 

DEPT.  R-8,  COLUMBUS,  NEBR. 

World’s  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil  Moving  Eqpt. 

ANNUAL  REUNION 

ROUGH  &  TUMBLE  ENGINEERS 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


August  18,19, 20,1955 


Kinzers,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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NEW,  AMAZING  POWERHOUSE 

BINOCULARS  FROM  GERMANY 


give  you 

times  area 
magnification 

is  what  your  eye  sees  H  m 
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GENUINE  1 
COATED  LENSES 


SAVE 


EXTRA 


FINE  LEATHER  CASE 

This  attractive  case  is  made  entirely  of  supple-soft  genuine  leather  beautifully 
finished  in  a  golden  tan  with  harmonizing  stitching  and  snap  closure.  Protects 
your  POWERHOUSE  binoculars  against  rain,  dust,  grime.  Yours  at  NO  EXTRA 
cost  with  your  order  for  the  new  POWERHOUSE  Binoculars  with  coated  lenses! 


DIRECT 
FROM 
IMPORTER 
TO  YOU! 


.98 

a  WITH 
CASE 
F.  T.  I 


UP  TO  20  MILES  AWAY! 


Lifetime  bargain!  THORESEN  —  world’s  greatest 
importer  of  German  binoculars  —  brings  you  fa¬ 
mous,  nationally  advertised  POWER*HOUSE  Bin¬ 
oculars  at  an  unbelievably  low  price!  NOT  a  toy! 
NOT  4  ...  5  ...  7  — but  16  x  Area  Magnifica¬ 
tion!  The  pride  and  joy  of  every  red-blooded 
hunter,  fisherman,  sports  enthusiast!  THORESEN 
and  only  THORESEN  brings  it  direct  to  you 
for  a  mere  4.98,  tax  paid! 

TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRY 

The  POWERHOUSE  is  made  in  Western  Germa¬ 
ny  —  world's  outstanding  producer  of  quality 
optics,  finest  cameras,  microscopes,  binoculars! 
German  know-how  and  superb  workmanship  are 
reflected  in  the  many  features  of  famous  POWER- 
MOUSE.  Here  are  a  few:  1.  Great  Structural 
Strength  without  tiring  weight.  Only  9V2  ounces! 
2.  Aluminum  Center-post  focusing  for  25  positions 
— sharp  viewing!  3.  Center-hinge  swivels  for  far- 
apart  or  close-apart  eyes.  4.  Crisp,  Modern  Design 
shown  in  reduced  size  above.  5.  Fast  focusing  with 
Grip-Easy  center  wheel.  6.  High  luminosity  and 
COATED  objective  lenses  give  you  viewing  even 
in  moonlight. 

Costly  Lenses  COATED  for 
Super-Views! 

The  powerful  OBJECTIVE  lenses  are  the  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  the  99  year  old  German  firm! 
Far  different,  indeed,  from  the  moulded  plastic 
kind  stamped  out  by  the  million.  The  objectives 
are  Magnesium  Fluoride  Coated  to  control  glare 
—  an  expensive,  precision  process  found  only  in 


expensive  binoculars!  Not  stamped  out  by  the 
million!  Each  and  every  lens  is  GROUND  to  high 
tolerances,  then  checked  for  accuracy.  This  takes 
much  longer,  costs  20  to  30  times  more!  But  it’s 
worth  it!  You  get  CRYSTAL-CLEAR  viewing. 
Your  eyes  don’t  suffer  the  strain  of  excessive  dis¬ 
tortion  and  “ghost”  images  so  common  in  cheap 
binoculars.  Were  you  to  spend  $25.00,  we  could 
not  give  you  better  quality  lenses! 


LIMITED  OFFER!  Order  of  Once! 

Only  about  100,000  POWERHOUSES  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  year,  due  to  the  high  manufacturing 
standards.  To  be  fa»r  to  all,  we  are  forced  to 
place  a  limit  of  ONE  binocular  per  reader.  Send 
coupon  today  to  ensure  yours! 

THORESEN'S 


Magic  of  American  Dollar 
Makes  This  Value  Possible 

In  less  than  18  months  THORESEN  has  sold  close 
to  500,000  binoculars  —  making  it  the  greatest 
importer  of  German  binoculars  in  the  world!  This 
immense  volume,  plus  the  magic  of  the  American 
dollar  enables  us  to  buy  at  far  less — sell  for  less! 
Get  your  4  x,  40  POWERHOUSE  now  at  our  low’ 
introductory  price  of  4.98,  tax  paid,  including 
handsome  leather  carrying  case. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 
Try  Powerhouse  at  OUR  RISK! 

One  look  thru  the  POWERHOUSE  will  convince 
you  of  its  superb  quality.  That's  why  we  want  to 
send  one  to  you  on  FREE  TRIAL  for  5  days.  Use 
it  on  hunting  or  fishing  trips.  Use  it  at  races— on 
journeys — for  bird  watching.  Always  have  a  ring 
side  seat  at  boxing  matches!  Then — if  you  don’t 
think  this  is  the  GREATEST  binocular  value  of 
the  last  10  years,  return  it  for  full  refund— -nc 
questions  asked! 


352  FOURTH  AVENUE,  DEPT.  185-H-6, 

NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Order  direct  from  our  Montreal 
plant:  THORESEN  CO.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West., 
Dept.  U.  S.-6,  Montreal  1,  Que,  Same  price  and 
guarantee.  (No  extra  for  Tariff.) 
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THORESEN  S,  Dept.  185-H-6 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  1  POWERHOUSE  with  ease  at  4.98,  on  j 
5  day  FREE  Trial — Money-back  guarantee.  | 

□  4.98  enclosed.  Send  all  charges  prepaid,  i  , 

□  Send  C.  O.  D,  plus  postal  charges. 
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Water  for  the  Birds 


Does  Trade  Promote  Peace  — 
or  Peace  Promote  Trade? 

The  American  effort  to  foster  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  because  extremely  hesitant  and  modest,  points 
up  a  problem,  rather  than  pushes  a  program . 

By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW 


ORN  and  reared  for  trade  with 
the  world,  American  agri¬ 
culture  always  has  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  tariff.  It  is  so 
still,  though  with  lessening 
cocksureness.  Farmers  today 
have  an  interest  in  the  tariff 
as  a  buttress  for  their  price  supports.  They  are 
consequently  less  dogmatic  on  the  subject  than 
were  their  forebears.  They  have  ceased  to 
believe,  as  many  did  formerly,  that  free  trade 
is  wholly  good  and  tariff  protection  wholly  bad. 
Legislation  has  given  them  almost  as  big  a 
stake  in  the  tariff  as  it  has  given  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Essentially,  they  now  have  so-called 
tariff  equality;  hence  their  views  have  under¬ 
gone  some  change.  They  approach  the  tariff  in 
a  spirit  of  relativity  and,  when  asked  if  it  is 
good  or  bad,  say,  “It  depends.” 

Thus  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  let 
the  president  do  some  tariff-cutting  for  the 
next  few  years  under  an  extended  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  evokes  support  and  also 
opposition  in  agricultural  circles.  Farmers  who 
approve  the  act  think  it  will  help  to  dispose 
of  farm  surpluses,  while  farmers  who  oppose 
it  think  any  lowering  of  tariff  rates  could  do 
harm.  Mainly,  this  difference  of  opinion  corre¬ 
sponds  to  different  degrees  of  involvement  in 
world  trade,  as  in  the  differing  positions  of 
wheat  growers  and  wool  growers.  Similar 
differences  with  regard  to  this  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  exist  in  urban  quarters,  and  reflect 
similar  differences  in  interests.  Less  fanatical 
than  the  spirit  of  former  times,  this  canny 
attitude  is  more  rational.  But  what  should 
ultimately  determine  farm  views  on  the 
question?  This  article  will  suggest  an  answer. 

The  new  act  which  extends  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  is  not  important  in  it¬ 
self.  Its  scope  and  possibilities  are  slight,  part¬ 
ly  from  the  current  lack  of  serious  tariff¬ 
bargaining  power  abroad,  and  partly  from  the 
limitations  which  the  measure  places  on  such 
bargaining  power  in  the  United  States.  More 
important  than  the  immediate  effects,  which 
would  be  small,  are  the  long-run  implications, 
which  could  include  a  considerable  broadening 
of  the  tariff-cutting  power.  Both  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  legislation  see  that.  They 
agree  completely  in  regarding  the  measure  as 
definitely  a  portent  which  could  bring  this 
country  into  the  forefront  with  deeds  as  well 
as  words  for  more  liberalized  international 
trade.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the  proper  way«to 
consider  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
Amendment  is  to  begin  with  some  notice  of 
the  basic  tariff  question. 

Few  believe  any  longer  that  nations  can  tell 
what  to  do  about  trade  just  by  consulting 
academic  theories.  Such  theories,  the  protec¬ 
tionist  along  with  the  free  trade  kind,  have 
gone  with  the  wind.  All  we  have  now  is  a 
recognition  that  the .  choice  for  any  given 
country  between  relatively  free  and  relatively 
restricted  trade  policies  depends  on  its  particu¬ 
lar  conditions.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
policy  suited  to  all  requirements,  even  in  broad 
outline.  For  example,  the  United  States  was 
formerly  more  tariff-minded  than  western 
Europe.  Now  it  is  less  so.  The  reason  is  not 
a  change  in  its  fundamental  commercial  be¬ 
liefs  or  theories,  but  simply  a  change  in  its 
circumstances.  Once  commercially  weak  as 
compared  with  western  Europe,  the  United 
States  is  now  commercially  strong.  And  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  Transformed  from  a  debtor 
into  creditor  nation,  the  United  States*  experi¬ 
ences  a  corresponding  transformation  in  its 
commercial  interests.  Expediency  rather  than 


theory  seems  likewise  to  govern  commercial 
policy  elsewhere. 

Curiously,  however,  this  expediency  results 
in  more  agreement  than  did  the  former  theo¬ 
rizing.  Modern  governments  unanimously  repu¬ 
diate  free  trade  policy  of  the  early  type, 
and  try  constantly  and  often  desperately  to 
control  imports  and  sometimes  exports,  too. 
Necessity  has  banished  the  free  trade  doc¬ 
trinaire.  This  movement  started  before  World 
War  I.  Between  the  wars  it  became  a  landslide 
and  swept  the  world.  One  after  another  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  or  boosted  tariffs,  devised  other 
trade  controls,  such  as  quotas,  embargoes, 
currency  regulations  and  trade  licenses,  and 
created  government  monopolies.  The  nations 
acted,  not  from  theory,  but  from  need.  Even 
Great  Britain,  once  the  freest  trading  nation, 
changed  over  to  protection,  as  did  other  form¬ 
erly  free  trade  countries  such  as  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Denmark,  and  the  Irish  free  states. 
Faith  in  free  trade  wilted  everywhere. 

As  mentioned,  the  cause  was  not  academic 


but  practical;  it  stands  out  for  anyone  to  see. 
Other  considerations  than  purely  commercial 
ones,  particularly  considerations  connected 
with  war  and  peace  and  national  safety,  came 
to  dominate  trade  policies.  Necessity  took  over. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  some  nations  at  least 
would  have  held  out  and  tried  to  prove  the 
merits  of  unrestricted  trade.  None  did.  With¬ 
out  exception,  governments  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  in  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions, 
and  bade  Adam  Smith  goodbye.  They  did  so 
without  the  help  of  academic  theorizing,  if 
we  can  learn  why,  we  may  have  some  light  on 
what  to  expect,  particularly  in  our  own  com¬ 
mercial  policy. 

Actually,  the  issue  moved  to  ground  where 
purely  commercial  consideratons  did  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Policy  ceased  to  turn  mainly  on  calcula¬ 
tions  of  production  costs  and  comparative 
advantages,  and  emphasized  national  safety, 
national  survival  and  even  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Three  conceptions  proved  lethal  to 
free  trade:  first,  the  idea  that  young  industries 
at  least  should  have  tariffs;  second,  that  every 
country  needed  diverse  as  well  as  abundant 
production;  and  third,  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  any  country  to  rely  on  imports  for  wea¬ 
pons.  The  new  criteria,  unlike  the  old,  did  not 
make  cheapness  the  chief  or  only  aim,  but 
primarily  considered  other  values,  such  as 
national  freedom,  safety  and  defense.  Break¬ 
ing  sharply  with  the  past,  the  new  approach 
did  not  assume  an  ideal  world,  but  accepted 
the  actual  world.  And  there  the  matter  stayed 
by  world  consent. 

All  three  of  the  new  determinants  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  rank  political  above  economic 

( Continued  on  Page  504 ) 


U.  S.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricultural  Commodities  in  1954 


Animals  and 
Animal  Product p 

Beef  &  Veal 
Casein 
Cattle 
Cheese 

Eggs,  in  shell 
Hides  &  Skins 
Lard 

Milk,  cond. 

Milk,  evap. 

Milk,  non-fat  dry 

Milk,  whole  dried 

Pork 

Tallow 

Wool 

Other  Meats 
Vegetable  Products 

Apples 

Bananas 

Barley 

Beans,  dried 

Citrus  Fruits 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copra 

Corn 

Cotton 

Flour 

Food  for  Relief 

Fruit,  Oanned  &  Juices 

Grain  Sorghums 

Molasses 

Oats 

Pears 

Peas,  dried 
Pineapples 
Pot at oes 

Raisins  &  Currants 

Rice 

Rubber 

Seeds 

Soybeans 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  canned  . 
Vegetables,  fresh 
Vegetable  Oils 
Wheat 

Other  Veget . Products 
Other  Agric.Commod. 
Other  Agric.Commod. 

*0nly  Value  Reported 


IMPORTS 

Quantity  Value 
Thousands  In  $1000 


EXPORTS 


Quantity 

Thousands 


125,693 

38,273 

10,146 

33,834 

59,803 

86 

16,114 

49,958 

25,223 

5,378 

47,953 

113,956 

50,070 

465,397 

1,412 

131,418 

156,813 

42,421 

170,327 

124,087 

52,893 

1,011,142 

314,333 

222,555 

92,115 

79,622 

47,961 

65,301 

27,982 

36,355 

21,523 

202,792 

883,341 

516,811 

252,033 

2,259,857 

1,483,970 

671 , 449 

52,636 

76,549 

129 

25,657 

4,321 

16,033 

49,179 

337,408 

17,250 

343,758 

33,080 

33,738 

25,929 

37,414 

121,296 

58,211 

6,852 

144,854 

2,702 

336 , 281 
128,371 
1,171,752 

1,336,938 

261,853 

« 

18,480 

73,758 

43,219 

3,742 

408,916 

115,191 

62,700 

94,168 

76,326 

449,566 

129,404 

633,677 

460,955 

6,44? 

79,500 

650,522 

12,445 

192.148 

265.149 

361,872 

147,522 

304,287 

* 

418.612 

3,957,237 

Value 
In  $100Q 

9,233 


2,262 

17,237 

83,878 

363 
19,  %L 
19,059 
21,772 
16,511 
77,569 

25,510 


6,875 

27,230 

15,818 

43,878 


130,160 

779,790 

72,320 

71,736 

56,133 

18,411 


3,309 

8,661 

7,735 

11,62? 

100,449 

18,019 

132,320 


302,670 

18,360 

29,322 

78,961 

347,457 

57,954 

414,234 

3,046,25^ 
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This  Business  of 

Keeping  Bees 

Its  supply  to  the  world  is  sweet  and 
its  rewards  to  agriculture  are  rich. 


By  E.  D. 

OME  people  think  that  bee¬ 
keepers  are  perhaps  a  little 
queer.  Others  think  that,  if  we 
are  not  strange  ones  indeed, 
then  we  are  certainly  foolish. 
It  could  be  so;  one  old  timer 
stoutly  asserts,  “You  have  to 
be  crazy  to  keep  bees.”  He  knows,  too,  how 
many  people  keep  bees.  Some  keep  them  for 
pleasure,  some  for  profit,  but  most  keep 
them  for  both. 

Beekeepers  range  all  the  way  from  the  back¬ 
yard  apiarist  with  a  single  unproductive  hive 
to  commercial  operators  with  thousands  of 
colonies.  There  are  those  beekeepers  who  boast 
every  time  they  get  a  quart  of  honey,  and  there 
are  those  who  sell  honey  by  the  carload.  Some 
of  the  big  producers  cart  their  colonies  around 
on  trailer  trucks,  parking  them  where  they 
find  flowers  in  blossom.  When  the  flow  of 
honey  stops,  off  they  hike  to  new  pastures.  In 
this  way  they  keep  going  pretty  much  the 
entire  year.  Theirs  is  big  bee  business. 

Just  to  find  out  how  big  a  business  bee¬ 
keeping  is,  let  us  look  at  a  few  statistics.  In 
1954,  a  bad  year  due  to  weather  ( cold  and 
wet,  then  hot  and  dry,  and  hurricanes  to  top 
it  off),  national  production  of  honey  was  217,- 
000,000  pounds  and  beeswax  production 
4,000,000  pounds.  All  this  sweetness  and  wax 
came  from  five  and  a  half  million  bee  colonies. 
An  industry  that  size  is  certainly  not  a  small 
one.  Getting  closer  to  home,  we  find  New  York 
State  ranked  eleventh  in  national  honey  pro¬ 
duction,  but  first  in  the  Northeast.  We  pro¬ 
duced  six  million  pounds  of  honey  in  New 
York  last  year.  The  previous  year  we  made 
some  7.5  million  pounds. 

A  Look  at  Bees  in  the  Past 

Beekeeping  is  older  than  history.  No  one 
knows  when  the  first  cave  man  got  the  idea 
of  cutting  a  bee  tree  into  sections  and  bringing 
the  log  with  the  bees  into  his  own  backyard. 
We  know  that  he  did  it,  though,  because  some 
of  the  crude  pictures  that  cave  men  painted 
and  carved  on  walls  are  of  bees  and  bee¬ 
keepers.  When  our  own  country  was  young, 
except  in  the  sugar  bush  country  honey  was 


Photos:  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
Modern  hives  can  be  completely  dismantled.  The 
two  frames  the  beekeeper  is  holding  show  that 
bees  used  one  to  rear  brood,  the  other  to  store 
their  surplus  honey.  That’s  a  beekeepers’  smoker 
on  the  hive  at  right. 
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the  only  sweet  locally  obtainable.  But,  when 
sucrose  found  its  way  to  tables  under  the 
name  of  sugar,  honey  declined  in  importance. 
Actually,  the  decline  was  only  relative  to  popu¬ 
lation  increase;  production  is  much  higher  now 
than  in  our  early  days.  It  is  just  that  enough 
honey  cannot  be  produced  to  take  the  place 
of  all  the  other  sweets. 

Honey  is  not  only  sweet,  it  is  individualistic. 
It  is  never  twice  the  same,  for  its  flavor,  con¬ 
sistency  and  color  vary  with  he  flowers  that 
produce  the  nectar.  In  turn,  these  factors  vary 
with  soil  and  weather.  Honey  has  the  qualities 
that  make  the  word  synonymous  with  excel¬ 
lence,  endearment  and  sweetness.  It  has  a 


Sometimes  a  wild  sivarm  cannot  find  a  suitable 
home  so  they  hang  their  combs  in  the  open  air. 
Colonies  have  been  known  to  live  through  several 
winters  like  this,  but  they  usually  die  off  quickly 
from  exposure  to  wind  and  cold. 

place  in  industry;  there  are  some  things  it 
does  better  than  anything  else.  Primarily,  how¬ 
ever,  honey  is  a  food. 

Special  Service  by  Bees 

Botanists  and  biologists  have  known  for 
centuries  that  certain  plants  cannot  reproduce 
without  cross  fertilization.  Under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  wild  insects  carry  male  pollen  to  the 
female  stigmas.  The  methods  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture,  with  big  fields  of  cleared  land  all 
planted  to  the  same  crop,  may  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  adequate  matings  of  the 
blossoms.  So  honey  bees  are  introduced  as 
pollination  agents.  Domestic  honey  bees  can 
be  controlled  in  the  sense  that  thgir  numbers 
can  be  increased  or  reduced  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  crop  pollination  job  to  be  done.  Domestic 
bees  are  no  different  than  wild  bees.  It  is  a 
bee’s  nature  to  make  its  home  in  a  cavity, 
whether  in  a  hollow  tree,  between  the  studs 
of  a  house,  under  overhanging  rocks,  or  in 
a  modern,  neatly  painted,  movable  frame  bee¬ 
hive.  The  frame  hive  can  be  moved  to  where 
bees  are  needed  in  the  field  or  orchard  and 
their  honey  can  be  harvested  without  killing 
them  off,  as  must  be  done  in  the  natural  wild 
condition.  They  are  no  tamer  than  the  wildest 
of  the  wild;  they  have  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
actions. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  domestic  honey 
bees  is  to  provide  pollination  service.  Many 
beekeepers  make  their  living  by  maintaining 
and  renting  colonies  to  farmers  who  need  the 


The  value  of  bees  in  cross  pollination  of  fruit 
blossoms  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  to  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Bees  are 
the  proved  difference  between  “boom”  and 
“bust”  for  some  crops  every  year. 

service.  When  the  job  is  done,  the  bees  are 
moved  to  other  fields. 

Other  Products  of  the  Beehive 

In  addition  to  honey  production  and  pollin¬ 
ation  service,  bees  produce  other  materials. 
One  is  beeswax;  another  is  propolis.  Beeswax 
is  used  in  many  ways.  It  is  the  base  for  cold 
cream  and  also  for  shoe  polish.  The  lubricant 
on  shells  fired  by  great  naval  guns  is  largely 
beeswax.  Propolis  is  composed  of  resins  and 
gums  collected  by  the  bees  to  make  the  inside 
of  the  hive  weather-proof  and  secure.  It  is 
filled  into  every  crack  and  crevice,  gluing 
everything  within  the  hive  together.  When  it 
is  warm,  it  is  sticky  stuff;  soap  and  water 
will  not  touch  it.  It  has  no  direct  use  for 
humans. 

There  is  another  substance  produced  by  the 
bees  that  is  just  now  becoming  known  to  the 
public.  Known  for  ages  to  beekeepers,  it  is  the 
remarkable  royal  jelly.  This  is  material  that 
nurse  bees  feed  to  young  queens  during  the 
larval  stage  and  to  worker  bees  for  the  first 
three  days  of  their  life.  After  three  days,  the 
nurse  bees  switch  the  workers  from  royal  jelly 
to  coarser  food  made  of  honey  and  pollen.  As 
a  result,  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  work¬ 
ers  shrivel  and  become  useless;  various  other 
parts  of  the  worker’s  body  become  adapted  to 
tasks  required,  and  some  organs  are  added  to 
or  changed.  The  young  queens,  fed  with  royal 
jelly  for  the  entire  time  they  are  being  formed, 
develop  into  morons  having  no  power  except 
the  abilities  to  lay  enormous  numbers  of  eggs, 
to  control  the  sex  of  their  offspring,  and  to 
live  an  astonishing  length  of  time  in  compari¬ 
son  with  their  sisters,  the  workers.  A  worker 
lives  only  40  or  50  days  during  the  active  sea¬ 
son.  Queens  have  been  known  to  live  for  as 
long  as  seven  years;  two-  and  three-year 
queens  are  common. 

Scientists  have  studied  royal  jelly  and  are 
conducting  experiments  to  see  wherein  its 
value  lies.  If  such  a  substance  can  produce  a 
seeming  miracle  in  bees,  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  “fountain  of  youth”  for  humans.  Recently  it 
has  been  reported  that  a  French  concern  is 
making  a  royal  jelly  cream  that  does  wonders 
for  skin  complexion  and  which  sells  for  $5,000 
a  pound.  Of  course,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
produce  a  pound  of  royal  jelly,  but  beekeepers 
would  certainly  find  such  a  lucrative  product 
and  market  to  their  liking.  They  need  to  feed 
their  queens  first,  however. 

Bees  Organize  Their  Hives 

Many  thick  books  have  been  written  about 
the  organization  of  the  hive.  The  division  of 
labor  within  and  without  the  hive,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  brood  nest  and  storage  space, 
the  supervision,  planning,  defense  and  politics 
of  the  home  are  all  controlled.  Yet  we  know 
little  about  bees’  real  methods  and  motives. 
About  the  only  thing  that  we  do  know  with 
any  certainty  is  that  the  queen  has  little  to 
do  with  government.  Queenless  bees  carry  on 
( Continued  on  Page  503  ) 
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Today’s  safest. 


best  all-round 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite®,  the  best  and  best-known  mite 
killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite,  Two- 
Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite  is  easily 
applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


N  a  u.  g  at  tic  k  Chemical 


NAUGATUCK 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


BLADES  | 

Less  than  1^'.  Each 


\  TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

■  Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 

■  DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
1  finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
*  LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
J  value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
!  than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
!  the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
\  TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— if  not 
>  MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
!  for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post- 
l  paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

!J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  RN 

l  516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


We  claim  it's  the  best  because  it  gets  o//  the  grain  in 
SO  quickly,  without  wrapping,  shelling  or  clogging. 
Easiest  there  Is  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Built  to  last. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full  information 
•—address  Innes  Compony,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


INNES  PRODUCTS  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 


LOEGLER  &  LADD,  98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 
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There’s  A  Story  in  the  Soil 

And  after  75  years  of  continuous  and 
uniform  management ,  Pennsylvania’s 
Jordan  Soil  Fertility  Plots  relate  it  well . 


The  75th  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  famous  Jordan  Soil 
Fertility  Plots  was  celebrated  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
State  College  late  last  month.  The 
northeastern  branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  2nd  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Days  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  same  time.  Some  5,000 
farmers  and  agronomists  were  at  the 
agricultural  college  during  the 
events. 

The  72  plots  occupy  today  some 
eight  acres  of  land.  At  one  time  they 
covered  almost  twice  their  present 
acreage  but,  due  to  the  need  for 
building,  recreational  and  parking 
space,  their  area  was  reduced  in 
1938.  At  that  time,  too,  the  individ¬ 
ual  plot  size  was  reduced  from  an 
eighth  to  a  tenth  of  an  acre;  they 
are  now  21  feet  wide  and  about  200 
feet  long.  The  soil  is  Hagerstown  silt 
loam,  one  of  the  limestone  types  of 
Pennsylvania  occupying  roughly  4.3 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State. 

Until  1953,  treatment  was  the  same 
for  the  whole  plot;  that  year,  because 
the  probability  that  the  plots  would 
be  soon  again  reduced  in  size  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  University  buildings, 
it  was  decided  to  treat  the  west  half 
of  each  otherwise  unseparated  plot 
according  to  modern  fertilization 
recommendations  as  published  each 
year  by  the  University.  Thus,  the 
plots  were  brought  up  to  date  and 
with  the  adjacent  divergence  of 
treatment  made  to  provide  an  almost 
perfect  experimental  illustration  of 
the  results  of  recommended  practices 
performed  according  to  soil  and  crop 
needs.  In  this  year’s  corn  plots  there 
is  barely  one  out  of  the  36  plots 
which  does  not  reveal  a  great  superi¬ 
ority  for  the  three  rows  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  best  modern  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  plots  treated  according 
to  the  plan  of  75  years  ago  may  be 
receiving  only  nitrogen  in  amounts 
of  24,  48  and  72  pounds  of  the  actual 
elements;  they  may  have  had  48 
pounds  of  phosporus  per  acre;  or  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash;  they 
may  have  received  these  elements  in 
combination;  or  they  may  have  been 
treated  with  six,  eight,  or  10  tons  of 
manure  twice  during  the  rotation. 
Also,  they  may  have  been  treated 
with  ground  bone,  burned  lime, 
ground  limestone  or  land  plaster, 
most  of  these  manurial  treatments 
going  on  the  rotation  in  the  corn 
and  wheat.  The  nitrogen  may  have 
been  in  the  form  of  dried  blood,  so¬ 
dium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sulphate. 

As  one  walks  tlmough  the  experi¬ 


mental  plots,  he  is  struck  by  the 
stunted  performance  of  corn  on  land 
which  has  not  had  a  thing  applied  to 
it  in  75  years.  He  becomes  aware  of 
the  poor  apparent  long-range  effect 
of  ammonium  nitrate  on  soils  that 
are  not  limed:  it  causes  such  acidity 
as  to  virtually  prevent  corn’s  growth, 
and  clover  is  not  much  better.  The 
yellow,  V-shaped  firing  of  lower  corn 
leaves  can  be  seen  on  plots  where 
nitrogen  has  been  deficient;  pur¬ 
plish  coloration  can  be  seen  where 
not  enough  phosphorus  has  been  ap¬ 
plied;  the  marginal  leaf  scorching 
of  potash  deficiency  shows  up  where 
the  application  of  the  muriate  has 
been  smaller  than  the  needs  of  the 
crops  in  the  rotation;  and  parallel 
leaf  striping  appears  where  there 
is  not  enough  magnesium.  The  corn 
growing  on  unlimed  soils  is  poorer 
than  that  standing  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  limed  western  half  of  the  plots. 
To  the  practical  farmer  the  plots 
well  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  fol¬ 
lowing,  if  not  fulfilling,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  soils  and  crops  as  de¬ 
termined  by  research  and  science, 
and  by  tests.  The  corn  and  clover  on 
the  halves  of  the  plots  well  treated 
are  beautiful.  The  corn  and  clover  on 
the  traditionally  treated  plots  are  in 
some  instances  surprisingly  fine,  but 
in  others  they  are  poor. 

On  unlimed  tier  I,  from  1931  to 
1952  the  highest  yields  of  clover 
hay  were  made  on  plots  which  re¬ 
ceived  10  tons  of  manure  on  both  the 
corn  and  wheat  during  the  four-year 
rotation.  The  highest  yield  plot  for 
oats,  wheat  and  corn  in  20  years  was 
on  the  one  which  received  six  tons 
of  manure  twice  in  the  rotation  but 
onto  which,  in  addition,  was  applied 
burned  lime  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  acre.  The  average  20-year  annual 
yields  on  the  unlimed  plots  manured 
at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre  twice 
during  the  rotation  were  56.8  bush¬ 
els  corn,  38.7  bushels  oats,  26.5  bush¬ 
els  wheat,  and  1.71  tons  of  hay.  On 
limed  tier  II,  manure  also  produced 
higher  yields  than  mineral  fertilizer, 
although  the  performance  of  these 
manured  plots  was  improved  by  the 
application  of  recommended  amounts 
of  fertilizers  and  lime.  The  recom¬ 
mended  treatment  for  the  corn  is  50- 
75  pounds  actual  nitrogen  per  acre 
broadcast  or  drilled,  and  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  5-10-10  at  planting  or  300 
pounds  of  10-10-10  banded.  The  con¬ 
sequent  recommended  fertilization  of 
the  rotation  is  for  lime  as  needed 
just  before  the  oats  and  grass-legume 
seeding  is  made,  then  300  pounds  of 
5-10-10  or  equivalent  drilled  with  the 
oats.  J.  n.  b. 


Here  is  one  of  the  Jordan  Soil  Fertility  Plots  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  showing  in  corn  the  results  of  modern  fertilizer  practices.  The  land 
on  the  right  has  had  no  fertilizer  or  manure — except  what  accrued  from  a 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay  rotation — for  75  years,  while  that  on  the  left  has  had 
had  the  best  that  science  can  recommend  for  practical  farming. 
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Insurance  on  Farm  Earnings 


New  York  State  farmers  can  now 
obtain  insurance  to  safeguard  their 
earnings  after  a  fire  or  other  insura- 

ble  loss.  . 

The  new  policy,  which  promises  to 

fill  an  important  gap  in  any  farm 
insurance  program,  replaces  normal 
farm  earnings  while  physical  proper¬ 
ty  is  being  restored  after  a  loss.  A 
recent  survey  shows  that  a  period 
ranging  from  six  weeks  to  over  a 
year  is  required  before  full  farm 
operations  are  resumed  after  a  fire. 
During  this  non-operating  period, 
there  are  many  continuing  obliga¬ 
tions,  including  payments  on  loans, 
taxes,  cost  of  labor  to  shelter  and 
feed  livestock,  and  owner’s  income 
required  to  provide  shelter,  food  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  family. 

Lacking  adequate  reserves,  the 
survey  further  reveals  that  many 
farmers  are  forced  to  eat  into  their 
property  insurance  fund  to  meet 
these  continuing  expenses.  Thus, 
even  when  physical  property  is  fully 
covered  by  insurance,  most  farmers 
find  it  impossible  to  direct  100  per 
cent  of  their  property  insurance 
settlement  into  new  facilities.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  a  loss,  and 
the  extent  of  continuing  expenses, 
this  situation  could  well  impair,  if  not 
permanently  cripple,  an  entire  farm 
operation. 

Like  any  other  business,  a  farm 
is  conducted  for  the  income  it  pro¬ 
duces.  If  the  property  is  destroyed, 
the  income  is  destroyed.  If  there  is 
anything  more  important  than  tangi¬ 
ble  assets— that  is,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment  or  livestock— it  is  a  continuing 
and  profitable  income.  Banks  are 
even  more  interested  in  the  earn¬ 
ings  capacity  of  a  farm  than  in  col¬ 
lateral.  Banks  are  in  business  to  take 
interest,  not  to  take  title.  Despite 
this,  farmers  and  other  businessmen 


alike  still  think  in  terms  of  protect¬ 
ing  tanngibles,  rather  than  poten¬ 
tials.  The  idea  of  insurance  against 
lost  earnings  due  to  a  fire  or  other 
disaster  is  not  new,  but  covering 
policies  to  date  largely  have  been 
limited  to  industrial  and  certain 
mercantile  operations. 

To  provide  a  clear  picture  of  what 
is  involved,  underwriters  recommend 
this  method  to  estimate  possible  lost 
earnings:  Assume  it  will  take  four 
months  to  re-locate  or  rebuild.  Ap¬ 
ply  this  time  to  peak  earnings 
period.  Estimate  the  total  income  for 
this  period,  then  subtract  farm  oper¬ 
ating  costs  which  will  not  continue 
after  a  loss.  The  result  is  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  lost  earnings.  If  cash  sav¬ 
ings,  bonds  or  other  reserves  do  not 
cover  this  amount,  then  a  farm  earn¬ 
ings  policy  may  well  be  in  order. 

While  fire  and  lightning  are  the 
largest  threats  to  interruption  of 
farm  operations,  countless  other 
perils  should  be  considered.  Wind¬ 
storms  in  particular  can  cause  ex¬ 
tensive  damage.  Hurricane  Hazel, 
along  with  scores  of  lesser  storms, 
accounted  for  more  than  $1,000,000 
property  loss  to  New  York  State 
farms  last  year.  Loss  of  earnings  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  storms  probably 
totaled  several  times  this  amount. 
Farm  earnings  insurance  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  at  small  additional  cost  to  in¬ 
clude  this  and  other  wind  damage, 
explosion,  or  other  hazards. 

The  new  policy  form  is  short,  com¬ 
plete  and  tailored  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  individual  farm.  The 
premium  cost  is  about  one  and  a  half 
times  the  fire  insurance  rate  for 
farm  buidings.  The  expense  can,  of 
course,  be  deducted  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  for  tax  purposes.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  it  protects  farm  earnings 
against  its  worst  peril — interruption. 


15,000  at  Potato  Field  Day 


Central  New  York  was  host  on  Au¬ 
gust  4  to  one  of  the  largest  potato 
field  days  ever  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club.  This 
year  the  field  day  was  held  on  the 
farms  of  “Skip”  Wrobel,  Steve  Lon- 
chek,  Tony  Kujawski  and  Arthur 
Simmons,  of  Bridgewater  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  These  farms  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Sauquoit  Valley  which 
made  an  ideal  setting  for  such  an 
event  with  the  green  hills  rising  each 
side  of  the  valley.  Fortunately  this 
valley  has  had  more  rain  this  year 
than  many  parts  of  the  State,  so  crops 
were  in  good  condition.  The  day  was 
perfect  for  the  15,000  persons  who 
travelled  from  as  far  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Canada  and  other  neighboring 
States  to  attend  this  22nd  annual 
potato  event. 

One  of  the  largest  displays  of  po¬ 
tato  and  other  farm  machines  to  be 
seen  anywhere  at  any  time  and  place 
in  New  York  State  was  available  for 
the  inspection  of  growers.  Labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines,  such  as  the  potato  har¬ 
vester,  elevators  and  grader,  especial¬ 
ly  caught  the  eye  of  those  present. 

The  New  York  Extension  Service 
cooperates  with  the  Empire  Potato 
Club  in  arranging  college  demonstra¬ 
tion  plots  for  disease  identification 
and  seed  treatment  results.  Farmers 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  im¬ 
portant  a  part  diseases  play  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  potatoes. 

Machinery  demonstrations  are  al¬ 
ways  a  highlight  of  this  event  which 
started  off  with  stone-picking  demon¬ 
strations  and  plow  and  tractor  hand¬ 
ling  demonstrations.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  the  air- 
blast,  mist  concentrate,  hydraulic  po¬ 
tato  sprayers  with  continuous  rota¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  on  many  farms. 
There  is  interest  in  tools  to  break  up 
impervious  layers  which  are  formed 
by  soil  compaction.  Deep  tillage 
tools,  to  break  up  these  impervious 
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soil  layers,  were  well  demonstrated. 

The  feature  of  the  women’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  potato  peeling  contest 
and  the  potato  and  queen  judging 
contest.  The  potato  peeling  contest 
attracted  a  high  of  63  entries  from 
throughout  the  State.  The  winner 
was  Mrs.  Elsie  Voorhees,  Baldwins- 
ville,  with  Mrs.  John  T.  Hawkins, 
West  Winfield,  second,  and  Mrs.  Bert 
Peffer  of  Bliss,  third.  Merchandise 
awards  were  presented. 

Four  4-H  demonstrations  included: 
sewing — a  “simple  packet”  by  Ellen 
Schlect  of  Baldwinsville;  foods — 
cherry  cobbler,  Marilyn  Quartz  of 
Baldwinsville;  sponge  cake,  Donna 
Janovsky,  Munnsville  and  cheese-rice 
luncheon  dish,  Louise  Koennecke  of 
Cazenovia. 

Miss  Shirley  Downs  of  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  was  named  Empire  State 
Potato  Queen.  Shirley  is  the  daughter 
of  a  potato  grower.  In  her  court  are 
Miss  Beverly  Stocking,  Wayland,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Co.;  Miss  Glennis  Thorsen, 
Avoca,  Steuben  Co.;  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Massielye,  Marion,  Wayne  Co.;  and 
Miss  Patricia  Crowell,  Gainesville, 
Wyoming  Co.  Miss  Marjorie  Furman 
of  Savannah,  the  1954  Potato  Queen, 
was  present  and  bestowed  the  crown 
on  her  successor. 

The  Paris  Hill  Grange  of  Oneida 
County  served  over  600  chicken  bar¬ 
becues  in  addition  to  the  hambui’gs 
and  hot  dogs  which  were  consumed. 
Thousands  of  half  pints  of  milk  were 
consumed  during  the  day. 

M.  E.  Hislop 
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and  lei  Ike  winds  blow 


hen  hurricanes  blow,  it’s  good  to  know 
your  barn  is  roofed  with  a  material  that  will 
stay  put. 

Such  a  material  is  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel.  On  farm  after  farm,  Stormproof  stayed 
on  through  last  Fall’s  storms,  while  other 
materials  raced  off  with  the  wind.  Storm¬ 
proof  is  steel,  and  steel  holds  fast  at  the  nail 
holes,  resists  buckling,  bears  up  under  the 
direct  load  of  the  wind. 

And  Stormproof  offers  you  the  other 
features  you  seek  in  a  roof,  such  as  attractive 
appearance,  resistance  to  corrosion,  low  cost. 
It  is  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  install.  It 
has  special  features  to  keep  out  moisture, 
as  shown  in  the  sketches. 

The  dealer  who  handles  Stormproof  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  roofing  in  your  area  will  gladly 
give  you  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  he  can 
tell  you  how  to  apply  Stormproof,  and  how 
to  estimate  your  needs.  Drop  in  on  him  next 
time  you  go  into  town. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains  carry 
off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Stormproof 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


BETH |EH EM 
STEEL 

i 
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SELF  UNLOADING 


EAR  CORN 
and  Grain 


Drought  In  Western  New  York 


As  we  look  out  from  our  window, 
we  note  in  every  direction  parched 
fields  and  wilted  vegetation.  This 
condition  applies  to  all  of  Western 
New  York  and  nearly  all  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  There  may  be 
isolated  spots  where  conditions  are 
a  little  less  discouraging,  but  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country  is  experiencing  the  worst 
drouth  in  its  history. 

This  is  not  just  the  opinion  of  in- 


Low  Price 


16959 


f.o.b. 

Intercourse,  Pa. 


Heavy  duty  14  gauge 
galvanized  and  steel 
construction.  Tubular  in¬ 
terior  bracing.  Free 
flowing  gravity  dis¬ 
charge.  120  bushel  of 
wheat  capacity. 


<?• 


Mail  coupon 

mo&efe-  - . 


Peren  niaf  Enigma 

Why  should  we  gardeners,  grimed 
with  clay, 

And  armed  with  spade,  or  hoe  or 
spray, 

Toil  on  through  March  and  April, 
May, 

And  June’s  enchantment,  day  by  day? 
Why  should  midsummer’s  hottest  ray 
Find  us  still  toiling,  moist  and  gay? 


Why  cannot  brilliant  autumn  sway 
Us  from  our  ever-grubbing  way? 
Why  do  we  show  such  keen  dismay 
When  snow  and  ice  bring  us  to  bay? 
And  why,  in  Winter,  should  we  play 
With  plans  for  next  year’s  green 
array? 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 
INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

O  Send  me  Smoker  literature  checked 
B0X  at  left. 

FARM 


ELEVATORS0  Name 


MOW 


CONVEYOR 


□ 


P  O 


BALE 


LOADER 


□ 


R  F  D. 


State 


Go  ask  some  other  gardener,  pray, 
For  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

♦  FALL  PRICE  LIST  ^ 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 


HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER 
SOWING. 


Write  or  Phone  Today! 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  *Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 


dividuals.  The  records  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  substantiate  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  it  the  driest  time 
in  the  history  of  its  observations 
but  it  is  also  accompanied  by  unpre¬ 
cedented  heat.  Temperatures  in  the 
nineties  have  been  experienced  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Many  streams  are  very  low  or  en- 
tirly  dried  up,  and  all  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  winter  wheat,  are 
bound  to  be  short  or  entirely  lack¬ 
ing. 

As  a  result,  many  farmers  are  re¬ 


sorting  to  feeding  their  stock  much 
as  they  do  in  Winter,  for  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  practically  gone,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  up  the  nor¬ 
mal  milk  flow. 

This  is  not  a  hopeful  note  to 
sound,  but  it  is  the  truth  neverthe¬ 
less  and  the  farmer  must  face  the 
facts,  unpleasant  as  they  may  be. 
With  this  in  mind  we  are  reminded 
again  of  a  statement  made  some  time 
ago  that  the  moisture  content  of  the 
soil  is  bound  to  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  crop  growth.  When  we  have 
a  surplus  of  water  in  the  soil,  as  is 
often  the  case,  particularly  in  the 
Spring  season,  vegetation  is  retarded 
and  even  destroyed  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Note  the  low  wet  spots  in 
many  fields  where  crops  are  entirely 
lacking  and  remain  bare  all  through 
the  growing  season,  while  under 
such  conditions  all  growth  is  re¬ 
tarded  or  fails  entirely  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

There  are  those  among  us  who 
claim  that  our  climate  is  changing 
here  in  the  East.  Possibly  they  may 
be  correct  in  their  conclusions.  The 
writer  well  remembers  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  the  stream  known  as 
Black  Creek  that  flows  through  the 
old  Cook  farm,  rising  in  the  hills  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  York,  and 
flowing  eventually  into  the  Genesee 
River  near  Rochester.  That  stream 
maintained  water  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  swimming  all  through  the 
Summer,  while  for  the  last  15  or  20 
years  it  is  dry  for  a  good  share  of 
the  season.  Whether  this  condition 
is  due  to  climatic  changes  or  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  our  forests  have 
been  cleared  is  debatable,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  cause,  there  is  certainly 
some  food  for  thought  in  it. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  how 
are  we  to  meet  these  changes.  The 
importance  of  tile  drainage  is  grow¬ 
ing  year  by  year.  Much  on  this  sub¬ 
jest  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  past 
years,  and  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  im¬ 
provement  in  our  farm  management. 
But  another  system  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  has  been  developing  in  compar¬ 


atively  recent  times,  we  refer  to 
aerial  irrigation,  a  practice  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  profit  where  an  unfailing 
water  supply  is  available.  Much  on 
this  topic  has  also  appeared  in  the 
Rural’s  columns  within  the  past 
year. 

This  type  of  irrigation  has  proven 
to  be  successful  and  profitable  in  the 
growing  of  cash  crops  both  on  the 
muck  lands  in  this  part  of  New  York 
State,  and  on  upland  farms  as  well. 
A  gasoline  motor  or  electric  power 
pump  is  used  to  drive  water  through 
a  system  of  aluminum  pipes  laid  out 
in  parallel  lines  70  or  80  feet  apart 
with  nozzles  at  about  the  same  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  pipes;  the  nozzles  revolve 
slowly,  with  a  V-shaped  formation, 
thus  distributing  the  water  over  the 
whole  area  in  desired  amounts.  Much 
better  results  are  obtained  if  there 
is  no  wind  blowing  to  produce  un¬ 
even  application. 

Of  course  the  original  investment 
is  quite  costly,  and  the  expense  of 
operation  is  an  additional  outlay,  but 
the  results  are  most  surprising  and 
satisfactory.  For  a  season  like  the 
one  we  are  experiencing  this  Sum¬ 
mer  it  may  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  or  failure. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 


Whipto.il  in  cauliflower  is  caused  by 
deficiency  of  molybdenum.  Leaves 
are  long  and  stringy,  and  heads,  if 
they  form  at  all,  are  too  poor  to 
market. 


Chrysanthemums  for  Fall  Bloom 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries. 
Shrubs,  Reses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  71st  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

60  Circle  Road.  Dansville,  N.  Y.. 


Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882  ! 


Send  Your 

GINSENG 


TO 


BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 


343  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


PE  AC  H 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees.  Roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can't  he  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 


PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


Do  not  despair  if  you  did  not  get 
around  to  planting  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  last  Spring;  for  you  can  still 
have  gorgeous  fall  .bloom  from  plants 
set  out  now — in  August.  Just  go  to 
a  nursery,  state  the  kinds  you  want 
— type,  color,  etc.  Most  nurserymen 
have  fine  rooted  specimens  growing 
in  pots  after  May  1.  If  they  are  lifted 
from  nursery  rows,  however,  be  sure 
to  keep  a  large  ball  of  earth  when 
moving  them..  Get  them  into  the 
ground  at  once — it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  space  prepared  before  you 
go  to  pick  the  plants — and  they  will 
go  right  on  growing  as  if  they  had 
never  been  moved.  Water  well  and 
keep  shaded  a  few  days. 

Chrysanthemums  are  voracious 
feeders,  so  they  need  plenty  of 
nourishment.  A  complete  fertilizer — 
5-10-5  is  good-dug  .into  the  soil 
around  the  plants  when  they  are  set 
out,  with  another  feeding  about 
three  weeks  later,  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  you  can  mix  some  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  with  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  plants,  it  would  be 
ideal.  However,  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone  will  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  In  general,  chrysanthemums 
require  full  sun  and  usually  do  best 
when  planted  against  a  building, 
fence  or  wall.  Plenty  of  moisture  is 
needed,  too,  so  water  well. 

The  chrysanthemum  has  no  dis¬ 
eases  or  pests  to  speak  of.  A  little 
dusting  sulphur  will  keep  the  foliage 
free  of  fungus  troubles,  and  aphids 
can  be  immediately  dispatched  by  a 


rotenone  dust  or  spraying  with  a 
nicotine  or  pyrethrum  solution. 
Plants  should  always  be  securely 
staked  to  prevent  damage  from  the 
heavy  winds  and  storms  of  Autumn. 

When  choosing  plants,  consider 
the  fact  that  some  types  are  hardier 
than  others  and  be  governed  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  instance,  in  locations 
where  killing  frost  comes  early,  the 
hardy,  cushion-type  chrysanthemums 
will  be  found  a  satisfactory  choice. 
Also  called  azaleamums,  these  are 
early  and  profuse  bloomers  and  are 
available  in  five  lovely  colors — pink, 
red,  yellow,  bronze  and  purple — and 
white.  The  flowers  are  double,  re¬ 
maining  in  bloom  a  long  time;  plants 
are  low-growing  and  compact  in 
form. 


The  popixlar  tall-growing  pompon 
type,  through  improved  propagation, 
starts  to  bloom  earlier  than  former¬ 
ly;  form  and  color  have  been  much 
improved,  too.  This  type  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  cutting  and  is  eminently 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  though 
not  as  hardy  as  the  cushions.  As  to 
varieties:  Algonquin,  a  fine,  clear 
yellow,  has  steadily  held  its  own  for 
many  years  and  is  just  as  popular 
today  as  it  was  10  years  ago;  Ala¬ 
baster  has  lovely  big  white  flowers, 
informally  double;  Huntsman,  with 
attractive  quilled  petals,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  deep  bronze,  a  rich  autumn  color; 
Hearthfire  is  a  deep  glowing  red; 
Lavender  Lady  is  an  exquisite  or¬ 
chid-pink  shade. 

Chrysanthemums  should  not  be 


considered  reliably  hardy  perennials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cushioned 
varieties.  Some  experienced  growers 
lift  the  clumps  before  the  ground 
freezes  and  winter  them  over  in 
a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse.  From 
these  plants,  cuttings  may  be  made 
in  early  March,  rooted  in  sand,  trans¬ 
planted  to  flats  of  soil  and  set  out¬ 
doors  in  April.  Many  gardeners  con¬ 
sider  that  best  results  are  obtained 
by  setting  out  new  single-shoot  plants 
each  Spring.  However,  if  you  do  not 
have  the  facilities  for  rooting  cut¬ 
tings,  you  can  remove  the  ofd  plants 
from  the  cold  frame  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  workable,  shake  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  then  cut  off  the 
strongest  of  the  young  shoots  with  a 
supply  of  roots  already  formed. 
These  should  be  set  firmly  one  foot 
apart  and  watered  well. 

After  the  old  plants  have  been 
lifted  in  the  Fall,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  spread  a  two-  to  three-inch 
layer  of  partly  decayed  manure  over 
the  soil  and  digrit  in  deeply.  This 
preparation  will  give  the  young 
plants  a  running  start  in  the  Spring. 
When  they  have  become  established, 
an  application  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  may  be  given,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  in  about  six  weeks.  When  the 
plants  show  bud,  a  third  feeding 
should  be  given  them. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  growing 
well,  pinch  out  about  two  inches  of 
each  tip  to  induce  branching;  then 
continue  to  pinch  back  as  new  tips 
form,  up  until  the  last  of  July.  This 
will  produce  a  lower,  more  stocky 
plant  and  more  bloom. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Countryman’s  Journal 


Three  centuries  ago  men  with 
dreams  in  their  hearts  began  leaving 
the  sanctuary  of  seaside  towns  and 
villages  to  explore  the  land  to  the 
West  and  North.  In  a  new  region, 
they  and  their  families  were  willing 
to  work  and  sacrifice  to  achieve  their 
dreams.  They  cleared  the  land  of 
trees,  built  untold  thousands  of 
miles  of  stonewalls,  plowed  the  vir¬ 
gin  soil  and  in  season  placed  seeds 
in  the  warm  darkness  of  Earth’s 
breast,  secure  in  the  faith  that  when 
time  was  fulfilled,  the  corn  would  be 
full  in  the  ear. 

In  many  localities  the  settling  of 
a  new  town  followed  a  definite  pat¬ 
tern.  The  first  settlers  built  houses 
around  a  village  common  where  they 
and  their  livestock  would  be  safe 
from  Indians.  Then,  as  the  Red  Men 
retreated  to  Canada  and  danger  less¬ 
ened,  families  went  out  into  the 
countryside  and  made  farms.  Soon, 
in  the  village,  there  was  a  grist  mill, 
store,  church,  school  and  tavern. 
Townships  were  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  pathmasters  laid  out 
roads  and  built  plank  bridges  so  ox 
carts  and  people  could  more  easily 
cross  the  streams. 

But  the  individual  settler,  outside 
the  village,  was  concerned  with  clear¬ 
ing  a  farm.  After  the  first  few  years 
of  cabin  living,  a  sawmill  meant 
boards  and  dimension  stuff  so  that 
farm  houses  were  built.  Great  barns 
were  erected.  From  1650  or  ’75  until 
well  into  the  19th  century,  north¬ 
eastern  hill  farms  thrived.  In  many 
localities  potash  and  charcoal-making 
brought  welcome  cash  money.  Cattle 
were  driven  over  the  roads  to  city 
markets.  Sheep  brought  cash  money 
and  growing  cities  bought  staples 
such  as  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese. 

But  apple  growing  was  largely  a 
family  enterprise  on  the  hill  farms. 
Now  you  can  find  the  abandoned 
farms,  dreaming  through  the  turning 
years.  Gray  granite  blocks  line  house 
and  barn  cellars,  cellar  now  filled 


with  a  tangle  of  wild  vines  and  su¬ 
mac.  Perhaps  there  is  still  a  lilac 
bush  by  the  front  steps.  On  the  slope 
behind  the  house  or  barn,  old,  gaunt 
apple  trees  lift  suppliant  arms  to  sky 
and  stars.  Years  ago  a  man  and  his 
bride  went  out  on  a  sunny  spring 
morning  and  set  those  trees — Rus¬ 
sets,  Greenings,  Baldwins,  Pumpkin 
Sweets  and  Magogs.  The  trees  grew 
and  flourished  as  the  family  grew. 

Each  Autumn  barrels  of  fruit|were 
stored  in  the  earth-floored-  house 
cellar.  In  the  warm  sanctuary  of  the 
farmhouse  kitchen,  mothers  made 
juicy  apple  pies  plentifully  flavored 
with  cinnamon. 

Generations  of  boys  and  girls  grew 
to  mankind  and  womanhood  on  the 
back  road  farms.  Then  the  fertile, 
stone-free  soil  of  the  west  called. 
Factories  in  the  cities  began  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  help.  Young  men  and 
women  heard  they  needed  to  work 
only  12  hours  a  day  and  only  six  days 
a  week.  The  tide  turned;  the  farms 
began  to  be  abandoned.  A  cycle  was 
ending,  and  one  by  one  the  thin- 
soiled  farms  were  forsaken.  And, 
whenever  man  lifts  his  hand  from 
Earth’s  breast,  Nature  patiently  be¬ 
gins  to  take  back  her  own. 

The  old  orchards  are  thick  with 
bushes,  alders  and  growing  trees.  No 
longer  can  one  find  the  open  spaces 
where  man  mowed  hay  by  hand, 
picked  fruit  from  tall  ladders  in 
Autumn,  and  hauled  the  filled 
barrels  to  the  house.  No  longer  the 
voices  of  happy  children  as  they 
searched  for  August  Sweets  or 
Astrachans  in  the  cool  moistness  of 
a  summer  morning.  Many  farms  in 
the  Northeast  were  made  where 
Nature  intended  only  trees  to  grow. 
But  he  who  is  sensitive  to  history, 
when  he  stands  in  an  old  abandoned 
orchai-d  can  feel  once  again .  the 
dreams  that  have  helped  make  this 
a  great  nation — a  nation  still  growing 
toward  its  destiny. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 
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ARMOUR’S  BIG  CROP @ 
Makes  Your  Pastures 
and  Grains  Pay  Better! 


Profit-rich  Posture*—  With  Armour’s  Big  Crop  you  get  earlier  pastures,  a 
much  longer  green  feed  season,  greater  hay  yields.  Big  Crop  on  your 
pastures  is  one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make.  Big  Crop 
gives  improved  grazing  that  actually  pays  you  more  dollars  in 
extra  beef  and  milk. 


Extra  Bushels,  Extra  Dollar*—  The  active  plant  foods  in  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
really  push  your  wheat  and  other  grains.  Big  Crop  gives  greater 
root  development,  thicker  C"  .7"  '  V7-~T 
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stands  and  earlier  maturity.  «sX  Triple  j 

And  your  grain  will  show  in-  '  ,  ,  . 

j.  f  •  ,  ,  .  v  Give  your  crops  an  extra  helping  of  phos- 

creased  test  weight,  too.  You  11  pha,e  this  fa!l  u$e  rejiabie  Armour's  45% 

see  a  remarkable  improvement  Triple  Superphosphate.  It’s  granular, 

in  yield  with  this  tested  fer-  always  in  outstanding  mechanical  condition, 
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This  Business  of  Keeping  Bees 


(Continued  from  Page  499) 

just  as  queenright  bees  do,  so  long 
as  they  have  the  means  to  raise  an¬ 
other  queen.  If  a  colony  is  hopeless¬ 
ly  queenless,  though,  it  goes  to 
pieces  and  the  bees  give  up,  appar¬ 
ently  knowing  they  are  doomed  as 
a  race. 

For  bees,  as  for  every  other  living 
thing,  the  first  instinct  is  self  preser¬ 
vation.  The  difference  with  bees, 
however,  is  that  the  colony,  not  the 
individual,  is  the  unit  of  life.  When 
a  hive  is  disturbed,  the  first  reaction 
is  to  fill  all  the  honey  sacs  of  bees 
detailed  to  inside  work.  These  bees 
cause  no  harm.  A  number  »f  bees 
are  detailed  to  guard  the  hive;  then, 
when  the  enemy  approaches,  they 
rise  to  its  defense.  The  beekeeper, 
by  blowing  a  little  smoke,  can  upset 
their  equilibrium;  apparently  think¬ 
ing  the  hive  is  in  danger  of  burning, 
these  bees  fill  up  with  honey,  too. 
Sometimes,  when  a  hive  is  thorough¬ 
ly  aroused,  no  amount  of  smoke  will 
quiet  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  then 
is  to  retreat  and  try  again  some 
other  day. 

Bees,  when  left  to  themselves  in 
the  woods,  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  With  protection  from  weather 
and  enough  food  to  keep  going,  they 
can  survive  indefinitely  as  a  going 
colony.  Under  the  unnatural  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  manipulation,  certain 
aids  must  be  given.  Although  man 
robs  them  of  part  of  their  stores,  he 
must  understand  that  the  bees’  food 
needs  do  come  first.  Robbing  them 
of  what  they  need  for  survival  leads 
to  the  end  of  the  colony.  If  honey  is 
taken,  the  bees  must  be  otherwise 
fed.  No  food  is  as  good  for  them  as 
honey;  some  should  be  left  or  re¬ 
placed.  They  need  more  than  enough 


to  rear  the  brood  that  will  replace 
the  dying  workers.  Bees  must  not  be 
too  crowded  in  their  pastures  either. 
The  quality  of  stock  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  suitable  replacement,  for 
bees,  like  any  other  livestock,  de¬ 
teriorate  unless  new  blood  is  brought 
in  from  time  to  time. 

Proper  management  can  give  them 
all  of  these  conditions  at  a  time  con¬ 
venient  to  the  beekeeper.  That  con¬ 
venience,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the 
seasons.  The  size  of  the  hive  can  be 
enlarged  or  contracted  to  the  bees’ 
needs.  The  timing  of  some  of  the 
operations  is  vital  to  success,  but  it 
does  not  take  long  to  fit  into  the 
rhythm  of  their  life  and  provide  for 
them  accordingly.  When  the  right 
man  with  good  equipment  in  the 
proper  place  keeps  bees,  he  has  a 
peaceful  and  happy  life.  There  is  a 
connection  between  the  occupation 
and  the  great  lengths  of  life  men 
who  make  beekeeping  their  liveli¬ 
hood  have  achieved. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


SAVE  30%  on 
ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


Save  30%  by  buying 
direct  factory-to-you.  with 
Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  REVERSE 
motor.  Reverse  and  full  dif¬ 
ferential  for  easy  handling. 

Automatic  clutch.  Power  take¬ 
off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the  field.  Words  of 
praise  from  48  states.  Absolute  factory  guar¬ 
antee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


Mows 
Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Send  for 

FREE  BOOXLH 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 


Dept.  F,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Rice  Pbtato  Diggers  £Vwapk'ce 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONWYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


LICK  SUMMER  DROUGHTS ! 

HAVE  WATER  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT, 

Drill  your  own  wells  with 
a  sturdy  CON-SOL  well 
driller,  built  for  years  of 
service.  Deep  wells,  shal¬ 
low  wells  .  .  .  outdoors 
or  in  cellars.  Low  cost 
makes  CON-SOL  easy  to 
buy  .  .  .  light  weight 

makes  it  easy  to  erect, 
operate  .  .  .  opportunities 
for  rental,  contracting,  re¬ 
sale  make  it  easy  to  get 
back  investment. 

Guaranteed  for  90  days 
against  defective  materials 
or  workmanship.  Drills 
through  many  feet  of  rock 
before  hard  insert  needs  renewing.  Used  by  U.S. 
Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Navy. 
For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B.  factory;  includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  %  hp  electric  motor  or  1V2  hp  gasoline 
engine,  available  at  extra  cost. 

Heavy  duty  model,  for  6"  casings,  available  with 
gasoline  engine,  at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Write  for  free  literature  to 
Dept.  R-8 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S.A. 
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'There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre  invest* 
ijnent  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field 
results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect 
\with  Aramite— the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
(melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
‘Compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
Residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 


Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 

Naugatuck.  Connecticut 


'proOucers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  Insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Opportunity  tor  Middie-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Does  Trade  Promote  Peace? 


(Contiued  from  Page  498) 

aims.  Why  should  a  country  without 
factories  want  them?  Obviously  to 
become  more  self-sufficient  and  con¬ 
sequently  better  able  to  defend  it¬ 
self.  Why,  if  it  could  buy  what  it 
lacks,  should  it  want  diversity  in 
its  production?  Again  the  answer 
is  political  rather  than  economic. 
It  wants  diversity  as  insurance, 
chiefly  of  its  independence.  The 
third  determinant  explains  itself. 
When  a  nation  relies  on  imports 
for  its  weapons,  it  has  already 
lost  its  freedom.  All  this,  of 
course,  assumes  a  warring  world;  but 
that  is  the  kind  we  have,  rather  than 
the  ideal  world  assumed  by  the  old 
free  traders.  Unhappily,  the  need  of 
undeveloped  countries  for  factories, 
diversity  and  armaments  may  put 
the  highly  industrialized  countries  in 
a  spot  where  they  too  must  forget 
about  free  or  freer  trade  proposals. 

Liberal  trade  vanished,  despite  its 
promise  of  increased  world  produc¬ 
tion  at  lower  costs,  because  it  ran  up 
against  national  aspirations  for 
growth,  diversity  and  defense.  The 
promise  came  linked  with  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  nations  could  not  ac¬ 
cept.  It  required  every  country  to 
specialize  in  its  production,  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  what  it  could  make  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  to  import  everything 
else.  This  pre-supposed  a  general 
swapping  of  surpluses.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  eventually,  however,  that  such 
surplus-swapping  tended  to  strength¬ 
en  some  countries  in  a  military  way 
and  weaken  others.  It  implied  origin¬ 
ally,  for  example,  that  Europe  should 
emphasize  manufactures  while 
America  emphasized  farm  products 
and  raw  materials.  Pushed  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  given  Europe  a  tremendous  and 
constantly  increasing  military  ad¬ 
vantage.  Early  free  traders,  doubt¬ 
less  honestly  enough,  advocated  un¬ 
restricted  international  trade  as  a 
means  of  promoting  peace.  But  this 
was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  is  not  trade  that  promotes  peace, 
but  peace  that  promotes  trade. 

With  peace  even  threatened,  not 
to  say  suspended  temporarily,  trade 
stops  or  becomes  merely  transport 
through  blockades.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  many  countries  imagine  that 
their  safety  lies  not  in  expanding  but 
.in  restricting  their  international 
trade.  True,  they  may  be  wrong  in 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy 
of  trade  restrictions  can  be  just  as 
dangerous  collectively  as  the  policy 
of  depending  on  imports.  As  more 
or  more  countries  strive  to  live  at 
home,  some  of  them  will  increasingly 
fail  and  may  want  to  burst  out  of  the 
straitjacket  in  order  to  get  more  re¬ 
sources.  As  a  world  policy,  the 
struggle  for  self-sufficiency  is  self- 
defeating.  In  truth,  both  of  the  trade 
policies  here  contrasted  have  short¬ 
comings  from  the  standpoint  of  peace 
— the  policy  of  free  trade  and  sur¬ 
plus-swapping  because  it  leaves 
many  countries  without  weapons  or 
the  means  of  making  weapons;  and 


the  policy  of  trade  restrictions  be¬ 
cause  it  may  leave  the  weapon¬ 
making  countries  without  foods. 

With  these  truths  in  mind,  we 
can  recognize  that  world  trade  policy 
is  essentially  a  problem  not  in  eco¬ 
nomics  but  in  politics.  Hence  we 
must  not  expect  much  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
Beyond  the  objections  of  interested 
producers  to  tariff-cutting,  we  have 
the  greater  objection  that  springs 
from  the  desire  of  potentially  em¬ 
battled  nations  for  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  With  deep  roots  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  this  de¬ 
sire  will  not  yield  much  under  pres¬ 
ent  world  conditions  to  the  purely 
economic  consideration  that  freer 
trade  would  mean  worldwide  cheaper 
goods.  True,  the  United  States  with 
its  vast  resources  need  not  fear  loss 
of  basic  self-sufficiency,  but  this 
country  cannot  make  reciprocal 
trade  policy  all  by  itself  even  with 
the  help  of  liberal  legislation.  It  can 
do  so  only  in  concert  with  other 
countries,  most  of  which  have  im¬ 
perative  reasons  for  preferring  re¬ 
strictive  trade  policies.  For  example, 
Great  Britain,  once  the  leading  free- 
trade  country,  is  now  far  over  on  the 
other  tack,  and  likely  to  stay  there. 
In  a  desperate  effort  for  increasing 
self-sufficiency  in  food,  it  is  now 
above  60  per  cent  self-supporting,  as 
compared  with  only  about  30  per  cent 
before  World  War  II. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  best  we 
should  expect  from  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  increased 
attention  directed  to  the  question 
why  it  can  accomplish  so  little.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Ultimately  trade 
depends  on  peace;  and  yet  the  path 
to  peace  is  not  really  a  commercial 
path  at  all.  It  is  a  path  that  turns 
around  the  ultimate  basic  rivalries 
of  men  and  nations  for  what  the 
Germans  once  called  lebensraum, 
and  what  constantly  involves  shoot¬ 
ing  practically  all  over  the  world. 
Only  in  a  time  of  reasonably  stable 
peace  will  most  nations  forget  self- 
sufficiency  and  put  their  trust  in 
trade,  and  the  present  is  not  such  a 
time.  Currently,  the  struggle  for 
national  self-sufficiency,  though  it 
can  seldom  succeed,  looks  better  for 
most  countries  than  unrestricted 
trade  based  on  high  specialization. 

True,  no  country  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  self-sufficient,  but  every 
nation  with  freedom  to  defend  wants 
to  be  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 
Hence,  much  as  we  may  deplore 
the  fact,  we  must  expect  continuance 
of  restrictive  commercial  policies. 
An  embattled  world  can  afford  no 
other  kind.  It  is  a  question,  not  of 
economics,  but  of  the  life  and  death 
of  nations,  and  the  best  we  can  hope, 
as  long  as  the  present  state  of  things 
lasts,  is  cautious  experimenting  with 
reciprocal  trade. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Nash,  a  British 
economist,  recently  compared  Brit¬ 
ish  farm  prices  with  those  of 
eight  other  countries  of  western 
Europe.  He  found  that  British 
prices  for  milk  and  sugar  beet 


John  Deere 

It  Will  Soon  Be  Corn-Picking  Time. 


Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  take  a  few  hours  to  check  over  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  make  any  necessary  repairs.  It  will  add  to  the  yield  and  the 

profit  in  the  final  count. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


were  the  highest  in  Europe;  that 
British  prices  for  livestock  were 
exceeded  only  by  those  of  Switzer¬ 
land;  and  that  British  farm  prices 
for  milk,  pigs  and  eggs  were  about 
50  per  cent  above  Danish  prices.  The 
evident  cause  of  the  disparity  was 
Britian’s  trade  restrictions  plus 
Britain’s  agricultural  subsidies.  That 
policy,  the  exact  opposite  of  British 
policy  a  century  ago,  meant  that  in 
an  embattled  world  Britain  dared 
not  depend  mainly  on  imports  for  its 
food,  much  as  it  might  wish  to  do  so 
for  purely  economic  x-easons. 

What  could  have  been  more  liberal 
than  world  trade  in  the  nineteenth 
century?  By  comparison  with  what 
we  have  now,  world  trade  then  was 
practically  free.  Yet  it  nursed  the 
twentieth  century’s  stupendous  wars. 
All  the  reciprocal  trade  the  United 
States  and  the  world  in  general  can 


afford,  they  should  have.  Hence,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
is  desirable.  Still  more  desirable, 
however,  is  a  sense  of  the  measure’s 
limitations,  and  a  sense  also  that 
trade  depends  on  peace  rather  than 
peace  on  trade.  After  all,  trade 
covers  only  goods  and  services,  and 
says  little  about  international  move¬ 
ments  of  men,  capital,  and  property 
rights,  though  such  movements  are 
much  the  more  important  cause  of 
international  strife.  Hence,  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Extension  Act  is  im¬ 
portant  less  in  itself  than  in  the  at¬ 
tention  it  draws  to  wider  and  deeper 
issues.  The  time  has  come  for  a  com¬ 
plete  re-examination  of  commercial 
policy,  not  in  the  old  merely  econo¬ 
mic  framework  but  in  a  new  and 
broader  one,  to  which  one  might 
attach  the  almost  forgotten  term 
political  economy. 


Help  for  the  Pond  Builder 


Science  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  pond  builder.  By  using  a  natural 
colloidal  sealer  it  is  now  possible  to 
construct  ponds  on  some  of  the  moi’e 
porous  sites  with  confidence  that 
they  will  hold  water.  The  sealer  is 
available  from  commercial  sources. 

The  discovery  that  leaky  ponds 
can  be  effectively  sealed  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  is  a  boon  to  pond 
building.  Many  sites  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  unsuitable  because  of  porous 
soils  in  the  water-storage  area  can 
now  be  made  usable  by  sealing.  This 
gives  farmers  a  wide  choice  in  loca¬ 
tion  of  ponds  for  convenience  of  use. 
For  example,  a  Massachusetts  vege¬ 
table  grower  wanted  an  ice  pond 


then  this  is  covered  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil,  sand,  or  fine 
gravel.  If  waders  or  cattle  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  walk  in  the  pond,  the 
covering  layer  should  be  thicker. 

The  sprinkle  method  is  done  with¬ 
out  draining;  coarse  particles  of 
bentonite  are  scattered  on  the  water 
surface.  They  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  swell,  and  the  gel  pro¬ 
duced  is  drawn  into  leaky  pond 
seams.  Not  all  the  pond  has  to  be 
treated  at  one  time.  This  is  the  least 
efficient  method  and  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  except  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  one  of  the  other 
methods  is  not  feasible. 

The  rate  of  application  of  benton- 


Farm  ponds  have  joy  and  use  forever — if  they  are  well  maintained.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  weeds  should  be  a  regular  practice  with  them;  and  packing  of 
bottoms  with  bentonite  can  prevent  leaks.  This  fine  pond  is  on  the  Hadala 
Farm  in  Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts. 


near  his  packing  house.  But  the  sub¬ 
soil  was  porous  gravelly  sand;  so  it 
was  made  water-tight  by  means  of 
the  sealer  applied  to  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom.  Water  was  pumped  to  the  pond 
from  a  natural  lake  less  convenient¬ 
ly  situated. 

Bentonite,  a  low-cost  highly  ab¬ 
sorbent  mineral  found  in  the  West, 
is  the  sealer  commonly  used.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  ordinary,  grayish, 
ground  clay.  When  moistened,  it 
swells  to  12  to  15  times  its  dry  size, 
thus  filling  the  small  pores  through 
which  water  normally  seeps.  The  seal 
thus  made  is  permanent  unless  rup¬ 
tured  by  physical  or  mechanical 
means. 

Three  methods  of  applying  bento¬ 
nite,  depending  on  conditions  and 
circumstances,  are  recommended. 
The  mixed  blanket  method  can  be 
used  where  the  pond  bottom  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  waders  or  cattle.  In 
this,  the  bentonite  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
four  to  six  inches  by  means  of  a 
plow,  harrow  or  other  suitable  im¬ 
plement.  The  pond  must,  of  course, 
be  empty  and  the  soil  fairly  dry  be¬ 
fore  application.  The  pure  blanket 
method  is  the  most  efficient  but  the 
most  difficult  to  accomplish.  A  thin 
blanket  of  bentonite  is  laid  down  uni¬ 
formly  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
pounds  per  square  foot,  the  exact 
rate  being  determined  by  test,  and 


ite  for  pond  sealing  varies  from  one 
to  two  pounds  per  square  foot.  Cur¬ 
rent  prices  of  bentonite  are  approxi¬ 
mately  $51  a  ton  in  lots  of  one  to 
five  tons  and  $48.50  a  ton  in  lots  of 
above  five  tons  for  the  200  mesh 
grade. 

Further  information  on  the  use  of 
bentonite  for  sealing  ponds  may  be 
obtained  from  county  agricultural 
agents  or  technicians  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  As  reported  in 
the  Sept.  16,  1950,  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  cinders  may  also  be 
used  to  seal  ponds.  After  sifting, 
they  can  be  rolled  or  packed  into  the 
drained  pond  basin.  Hogs,  too,  have 
been  employed  to  wade  and  wallow 
on  pond  bottoms  to  seal  them  up. 
The  use  of  bentonite,  however,  can 
be  the  most  long-lasting  and  effec¬ 
tive  of  all  the  means  and  methods  of 
holding  water  in  porous  farm  ponds. 

A.  B.  Beaumont 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 


W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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/It/d  years  of  life 
to  your  equipment  with 
a  Quonset  machinery  storage 
and  farm  shop  building 


An  insulated  interior  lining  makes  the  40  x  20  shop 
end  of  the  Borcherding  Quonset  40  x  80  a  comfort* 
able  place  to  work  both  in  winter  and  summer. 


“Keeping  our  equipment  out  of  the  weather  in  our  Quonset  adds 
up  to  50  per  cent  to  its  trade-in  value — one  year  of  weathering  is 
worse  than  five  or  six  years  of  actual  use,”  says  G.  W.  Borcherding, 
Moore,  Montana.  “And  we  save  time  with  our  Quonset  40  x  80 
machinery  storage  and  farm  shop  building,”  adds  Mr.  Borcherding, 
“because  we  can  put  our  equipment  in  shape  during  bad  weather. 
Having  equipment  ready  to  go  helps  get  the  job  done  on  time — 
which  means  dollars  in  any  farmer’s  pocket.” 

The  Quonset  on  the  Borcherding  ranch  is  adaptable  to  other  uses, 
too — it  serves  as  a  grain  storage  building  when  needed. 

A  Quonset  farm  machinery  storage  building  will  save  money,  time 
and  labor  for  you,  too.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today. 

Quonsets  are  easily  financed  on  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


‘‘Nothing  to  rot,  nothing  to  burn,  and  no 
worry  about  high  winds,"  says  Charles 
Angello,  Elba,  New  York,  of  his  Quonset 
32  x  72  machinery  storage  building. 


"The  best  way  to  describe  how  I  feel 
about  our  Quonset  barn  is  that  we  are 
now  building  a  Quonset  for  machinery 
Storage,"  says  D.  Mayne,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


"My  Quonset  24  x  72  machinery  storage 
building  gives  me  plenty  of  headroom  and 
floorspace  at  a  price  I  can  afford  to  pay," 
says  F.  Gordon  Stockin,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 


"My  Quonset  16  has  many  uses,"  says 
J.  Adam  Coates,  Scottsville,  N.Y.  "Though 
I  bought  it  for  grain  storage,  it  also  serves 
as  a  garage  and  storage  for  fertilizer." 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

A  Unit  of 


ill 


NATIONAL  STEEL  ^CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature 
on  Quonsets  for  farm  service 
buildings. 


Name- 


Address. 


City  and  County. 
State _ 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tiiis  end,  but  sucli  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Novice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Feed  Outlook  in  the  Drought 

ITH  the  drought  continuing  unabated 
throughout  many  parts  of  New  York 
State,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  many 
farmers  have  lost  all  or  much  of  their  corn 
crop.  In  spite  of  the  drought  in  these  areas  the 
weather  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  has  thus  far 
been  favorable  for  corn.  It  is  therefore  prob¬ 
able  that  the  total  corn  crop  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Of  course, 
it  is  also  possible  that  weather  may  turn  dry 
all  over  most  of  the  country.  However,  through¬ 
out  the  great  corn  growing  States  the  crop  is 
practically  made.  On  a  comparative  price  and 
total  digestiole  nutrient  basis,  corn  is  usually 
the  cheapest  grain  feed  that  can  be  bought.  Of 
course,  it  needs  proper  protein  supplementa¬ 
tion.  Wheat  compares  favorably  with  corn,  be¬ 
ing  slightly  higher  in  protein  and  well  liked  by 
cattle;  it  is  best  fed  coarse  ground. 

If  the  federal  government  would  release 
much  of  the  wheat  now  in  storage — and  which 
is  fit  only  for  livestock  feed — to  farmers  hard 
hit  by  local  drought,  it  would  help  tide  them 
over  their  present  grain  shortage  and,  equally 
important,  it  would  get  rid  of  the  surplus  grain. 
Prices  could  be  handled  on  the  same  basis  as 
when  hay  was  sold  to  farmers  last  year  in  the 
drought  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

When  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy 
grain,  ask  your  county  agent  to  give  you  his 
comparative  feeding  value  in  terms  of  price  per 
unit  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  A  ton  of  good 
quality  hay  contains  approximately  one-half  as 
much  total  digestible  nutrients  as  corn.  It  can 
often  be  fed  to  advantage  in  larger  amounts 
than  usual,  up  to  what  the  animals  will  eat,  re¬ 
ducing  the  grain  allowance  proportionally.  The 
best  insurance  against  a  short  silage  crop  is  to 
have  an  extra  silo  or  two  to  fill  in  the  good 
years,  and  hold  for  later  feeding  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  This  year  Long  Island  potatoes  are  avail¬ 
able  for  livestock  feed  at  reasonable  prices.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  chopped  or  sliced,  have  a  comparable 
feeding  value  with  corn  silage  and  might  be 
used  to  supplement  or  replace  short  roughage 
supplies. 


“We  Never  Had  It  So  Good”— 
Who? 

ONLY  a  few  days  ago  at  a  press  conference 
in  Washington,  George  Meany,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  “we”,  meaning  labor,  “never  had 
it  so  good.” 

This  frank  statement,  coupled  with  the  many 
evidences  of  soaring  business  prosperity,  must 
give  farmers  cause  to  think  about  their  own 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

No  matter  in  which  line  of  agriculture  a 
farmer  may  be  engaged,  these  are  not  favor¬ 
able  times  for  him.  The  cattle  operator  has 
seen  his  price  drop  from  $40  to  $20  a  hundred. 
A  $3.00  price  for  wheat  has  dwindled  to  a 
guaranteed  price  of  $2.08  a  bushel  for  the  1955 
crop,  and  to  $1.81  for  next  year’s  crop.  The 
egg  farmer’s  income  has  been  cut  by  at  least 
25  per  cent,  the  broiler  farmer’s  even  more. 


Here  in  New  York,  milk  prices  have  fallen  for 
the  past  two  years  while  costs  have  mounted 
constantly. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  an  agricultural  re¬ 
cession  in  the  midst  of  a  profits  and  wages 
boom.  Whether  we  are  in  an  inflationary 
spiral  or  in  a  period  of  normal  healthy  ex¬ 
pansion  is  beside  the  point.  Equally  irrelevant 
is  whether  an  agricultural  recession  is  no 
longer  an  indicator  of  things  to  come,  or 
whether  the  low  point  in  farm  prices 
has  now  been  reached.  What  should  be 
of  serious  concern  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  soil  is  why  the  farmer  happens  to  be  the 
one  individual  sitting  on  the  sidelines  while  the 
rest  of  the  economy  goes  merrily  swinging 
along.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  money 
and  profits,  although  they  are  always  comfort¬ 
ing  factors.  Rather  is  it  the  inability  of  farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  group,  to  function  normally  and  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  groups  in  our  society. 

It  is  no  solution  to  blame  these  other  groups 
although  their  lack  of  foresight  in  respect  of 
agriculture  may  be  a  contributing  cause.  The 
answer  must  lie  in  the  much  ballyhooed  rugged 
individualism  of  the  farmer  which  today  is  as 
out-of-date  as  the  horse  and  buggy.  Those  who 
play  on  this  angle  for  the  farmer’s  “benefit” 
do  so  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  They  do  not 
want  farmers  to  think  together  and  work  to¬ 
gether.  They  deliberately  encourage  diversity 
of  farm  opinion  so  as  to  prevent  unity  of  farm 
opinion.  And,  in  many  cases,  the  so-called 
farm  leaders  are,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  per¬ 
suaded  to  espouse  the  same  doctrine. 

But  the  result  has  been  against  farmers’ 
best  interests,  and  what  has  been  going  on  — 
and  is  still  going  on —  right  before  our  eyes 
is  evidence  enough  that  agriculture  is  on  a 
sidetrack  going  nowhere  fast.  It  is  a  situation 
that  demands  a  regrouping  of  agricultural 
forces  to  the  end  that  the  economic  pie  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Man  cannot 
live  indefinitely  on  crumbs  alone. 


Watch  Those  Guarantees! 

HEN  a  person  is  told  or  reads  that  a 
product  is  guaranteed,  or  that  it  carries 
a  warranty,  he  probably  thinks  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  willing  to  replace,  or  to  pay  for  the 
replacement  of  defective  parts  within  a  speci¬ 
fied  period,  or  even  refund  the  price  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  article  purchased. 

Often  a  high  price  is  paid  for  a  product 
that  proves  to  be  useless.  Again,  something 
wears  out  and  cannot  be  replaced  because 
the  company  is  out  of  business.  There  are 
companies  that  refuse  to  accept  returns  for 
one  reason  or  another.  When  one  thinks  back 
about  who  guaranteed  this  product,  he,  will 
probably  recall  that  the  salesman  said  it  was 
wonderful,  that  it  was  guaranteed,  that  he 
guaranteed  it.  But  does  the  salesman  represent 
the  manufacturer  or  a  dealer?  Does  he  carry 
a  printed  leaflet  from  the  manufacturer  con¬ 
taining  the  written  guarantee  he  brags  about? 
If  there  actually  is  a  guarantee,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  responsible  is  the  guarantor?  Will 
the  guarantor  really  back  up  his  product? 
Usually,  the  larger  the  gold  seal  on  the  piece 
of  paper,  the  less  reliable  the  guarantee. 

Anyone  selling  a  product  will  boast  of  its 
qualities,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  doing 
so.  However,  if  a  large  sum  is  involved,  the 
wisest  course  for  the  prospective  buyer  is  to 
find  out  whether  the  company  making  the  item 
does  actually  guarantee  its  performance  as 
represented.  There  are  cases  where  the  maker 
has  held  that  the  product  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
and  therefore  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
the  distributor’s  or  salesman’s  action.  Then, 
again,  a  dealer  may  go  out  of  business  and 
leave  no  one  in  the  locality  who  can  service 
the  product. 

Every  buyer  would  do  himself  a  service  to 
investigate  first,  and  be  sure  that  the  product 
is  right  for  him  before  he  signs  any  contract. 
In  most  cases,  the  merchandise  or  services 
offered  sight  unseen  by  an  unknown,  or  fly-by- 
night,  concern  is  not  a  bargain  at  any  price. 
This  rule  would  apply  whether  the  purchase 
involves  roofing,  a  car,  toaster,  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  or  any  other  item. 

Think  before,  not  after,  buying  and  save 
yourself  a  lot  of  heartache  and  trouble  —  and 
hard-earned  cash. 


Coccidia  Resistance  to  Drugs 

HPHE  widespread  use  of  drugs  to  prevent 
*  and  control  cecal  coccidiosis  of  chickens  has 
raised  an  important  question:  Does  the  or¬ 
ganism  causing  cecal  coccidiosis  ( Eimeria 
tenella )  develop  resistance  to  the  drug,  or 
drug-fastness,  as  a  result  of  its  continued  use? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question, research 
has  been  conducted  by  a  leading  poultry 
remedy  manufacturer  with  hundreds  of  chicks, 
employing  two  different  drugs  —  nitrofurazone 
and  sulfaquinoxaline.  These  drugs  are  now 
being  used  effectively  in  medicated  feeds  by 
many  poultry  raisers  for  coccidiosis  preven¬ 
tion  and  control.  Coccidia  of  four  different 
strains  were  used  in  the  research.  One  strain, 
isolated  10  years  ^go,  has  been  reproduced 
throughout  that  period  without  contact  with 
any  coccidiostatic  drug.  Another  strain  was 
isolated  from  a  brooder  house  in  which 
nitrofurazone  had  been  used  against  coccidiosis 
for  three  years.  A  third  strain  ( mixed )  was 
isolated  from  poultry  litter  in  a  Georgia 
brooder  house  where  sulfaquinoxaline  had 
been  used  for  four  years.  A  fourth  strain  was 
a  pure  culture  of  Eimeria  tenella  isolated  from 
the  mixed  culture. 

The  results  show  that  all  four  strains  were 
fully  susceptible  to  both  drugs — nitrofurazone 
and  sulfaquinoxaline.  If  there  were  resistance 
to  the  drugs,  this  would  be  indicated  by  higher 
chick  mortality  among  treated  birds  inocu¬ 
lated  with  newly  isolated  cultures  of  coccidia 
that  had  been  exposed  to  prolonged  drug  treat¬ 
ment.  In  these  trials,  however,  that  was  not 
the  case.  Mortality  was  actually  slightly  lower 
among  those  chickens  than  among  the  ones 
which  were  inoculated  with  a  standard  culture. 
Therefore,  no  drug-fastness,  for  either  drug, 
was  detected  by  the  methods  employed.  Under 
the  conditions  of  these  experiments,  the  pro¬ 
phylactic  levels  of  nitrofurazone  proved  much 
more  effective  for  preventing  deaths  from  ex¬ 
perimental  coccidiosis  than  the  prophylactic 
levels  of  sulfaquinoxaline. 


Petroselinum  Crispum 

TT  is  one  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  this 
1  confused  epoch.  Just  why  the  ladies  feel 
impelled  to  strew  wiry,  scratchy,  green  weed- 
ery  over  honest  white  mashed  potatoes  and 
good  brown  meats  is  a  problem  for  the 
psychologists.  That  bass-tone  murmuring  you 
hear  at  dinner  and  supper  times  across  the 
nation  is  the  reaction  of  hungry  men  who  have 
to  pitchfork  aside  a  mess  of  the  greenery  be¬ 
fore  they  start  foddering.  If  a  man  happens 
to  like  his  hot  foods  hot,  it  is  more  than  mildly 
annoying  to  lose  precious  time  in  a  haying 
operation. 

It  may  be  that  this  European  aromatic 
garden  herb  of  the  carrot  family  began  its 
upsurge  a  few  years  ago  when  vitamins  and 
minerals  became  important  words  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Some  investigating  scientists  dis¬ 
covered  that  parsley  contains  an  awesome 
array,  including  calcium,  iron,  thiamin, 
riboflavin,  niacin  and  vitamin  C.  Or  again,  it 
may  be  that  the  contemporary  rage  for  color 
combinations  has  something  to  do  with  the 
widespread  use  of  the  nation’s  most  popular 
herb.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  covering 
of  the  green  stuff  on  fluffy  mashed  potatoes 
has  an  esthetic  value  that  the  average  man 
does  not  appreciate. 

We  hope  a  workable  compromise  can  be 
reached.  If  a  man  can  have  his  potatoes  and 
meat  pristine,  perhaps  he  can  stand  a  little 
of  the  chopped-up  stuff  mixed  into  his  salad. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  exuberance  of  the 
food  writer  who  bubbled:  ‘The  rich,  glowing 
green  of  parsley  reminds  us  of  sun-bright, 
peaceful  meadows  with  singing  birds,  hum¬ 
ming  bees  and  gay  daisies  in  an  ocean  of 
waving  grass.”  Just  give  us  honest  grub, 
ladies,  and  let  us  enjoy  the  countryside  with¬ 
out  connecting  it  with  food. 


“For  God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.” 
—  2  Tim.  1:7. 

With  the  use  of  radioactive  materials,  soil  tech¬ 
nicians  are  now  able  to  determine  and  express 
the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  in  terms  of 
pounds  of  available  superphosphate  per  acre. 
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Very  soon  after  the  Parson  came 
to  this  village,  he  discovered  that 
a  goodly  number  of  young  lads  here 
busy  themselves  with  archery.  It  is 
many  years  since  he  was  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sport  as  leader  of 
a  young  men’s  club. 

In  those  days,  he  acquired  a  great 
respect  for  the  bow  and  arrow  as 
a  weapon,  difficult  to  master  and 
powerful  in  its  destructive  force. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  known  to  have 
advocated  the  use  of  the  bow  as  the 
main  infantry  weapon  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  to  solve  the  problems 
of  cost  and  shortage  of  arms.  This 
may  sounds  rather  far-fetched  to  us 
in  these  modern  days.  Still,  it  is  a 
generally  recognized  fact  that,  had 
the  Pilgrims  used  the  Norman  bow, 
they  would  have  had  a  far  more 
effective  weapon  for  their  day  than 
the  blunderbuses  upon  which  they 
depended.  But,  like  others  of  their 
day,  they  counted  much  upon  the 
“lightning  and  thunder”  of  the 
blunderbus  to  demoralize  their  foes. 

One  thing  is  definite — the  bow  and 
arrow  is  no  toy!  It  requires  no  spe¬ 
cially  high-powered  bow  to  drive  an 
arrow  through  flesh  and  bone.  The 
archer  must  always  note,  not  only 
the  target  at  which  he  is  aiming,  but 
also  the  course  of  the  arrow  beyond 
the  target  should  he  miss.  A  .spent 
bullet  may  bounce  harmlessly  fi'om 
clothing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“spent”  arrow;  it  falls  with  the  cut¬ 
ting  potential  of  a  sharp  knife  to  the 
very  end  of  its  course.  Even  to  draw 
an  empty  bow  toward  a  person  could 
cause  grave  injui’y  should  that  bow 
break — and  all  bows  can  break  sud¬ 
denly. 

So,  while  it  is  a  weapon  that  calls 
for  greatest  caution,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  youngsters  of  today  have 
them  and  use  them.  Some  one  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  proper  handling  and  the  cau¬ 
tions  that  should  be  exercised.  It 
seems  that  the  Parson  has  been 
“elected.” 

By  encouraging  the  lads  to  make 
their  own  tackle,  there  will  be  hours 
available  for  proper  indoctrination 
into  the  spheres  of  the  weapon’s 
potentialities  and  hazards.  Then,  too, 
the  boy  who  knows  how  much  time 
and  care  go  into  making  a  really 
good  arrow  will  be  more  careful  not 
to  lose  it  by  shooting  carelessly. 

The  Parson  is  finding  it  a  bit  dif¬ 
ficult  to  “hold  them  down”  in  the 
strength  of  the  bows  they  are  mak¬ 
ing.  They  have  heard  so  much  pride¬ 
ful  boasting  about  bows  of  great 
weight  that  some  have  grand  ideas 
about  45-  and  50-pound  bows.  Little 
do  they  know  that  accurate,  pleas¬ 
urable  shooting  can  only  be  attained 
by  using  a  bow  well  within  the  com¬ 
fortable  drawing  strength  of  the 
archer.  There  will  probably  be  more 
than  one  lad  who  will  go  back  to  the 
bench  later  to  take  some  excessive 
weight  off  his  bow.  Then  he  may 
find  he  can  nearly  double  his  scores. 

If  this  project  tends  toward 
greater  measure  of  safety  for  the 
youngsters,  it  will  be  worthwhile. 
But  the  Parson  has  other  ideas,  too, 
in  undertaking  it.  It  will  give  him  a 
chance  to  talk  of  sportsmanship, 
conservation,  the  works  of  God  in 
nature,  and  to  inculcate  a  spiritual 
orientation  of  life. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


LOW-COST 


with 

SURE-GRIP 

husking 

action 


NOW,  the  one-row  Allis-Chalmers  Corn 
Harvester  has  aggressive  new  rubber-on- 
rubber  husking  rolls.  The  26  rubber  husking 
plugs  fit  into  matching  recesses  on  the  op¬ 
posite  roll,  stripping  off  the  husks  cleanly. 
Heavy  yields  of  hybrid  corn  are  handled 
efficiently. 

Pick  on  Time.  With  your  own  low-cost, 
lightweight  Corn  Harvester  and  2-plow  trac¬ 
tor,  you  can  be  first  in  the  field  —  start 
picking  while  there’s  still  some  toughness  in 


the  cobs  .  .  .  hold  shelling  to  a  minimum. 
Long,  sloping  gathering  snouts  follow  the 
ground  .  .  .  nose  under  leaning  stalks  and 
scoop  up  low-hanging  ears.  You  get  more 
ears  .  .  .  more  corn! 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  and  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  save  more  corn  .  .  .  and 
money  .  .  .  with  your  own  Allis-Chalmers 
one-row  Corn  Harvester.  It’s  priced  to  pay 
for  itself  —  only  $765  f.o.b.  factory. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


NEW!  2 -Row  Mounted 


rr 


CORN  HARVESTER 


for  Allis-Chalmers  WC,  WD,  and 
WD-45  Tractors 

new  capacity  features: 

Rubber-on-rubber  husking 

•  Quick-adjustable  stripper  plates 

•  Rotary  feeders  over  husking  rolls 

always-wanted  advantages: 

Easy  on  —  easy  off.  No  hoists  needed 
—  a  one-man  job. 

Safest  picker  built.  Weight  balanced  on 
the  rear  wheels,  for  traction  — 
easy  steering. 

Lower  first  cost  —  lower  upkeep. 
Simpler,  with  fewer  working  parts. 

Only  $1,185  complete  with  attaching 
parts  f.o  b.  factory. 


3 


3 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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COSTS  tfSS  TO  INSTALL 
COSTS  LtSS  TO  MAINTAIN 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  Patz  barn  clean¬ 
er  will  install  easier  .  •  .  faster 
.  .  .  because  it  is  simply — yet 
powerfully  constructed. 
ANGLED,  fast  cleaning  flites 
are  welded  underneath  the 
chain  to  clean  .  .  .  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load 
carrying  chain  is  of  one-piece 
construction  .  .  .  with  no 

rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust 
or  bind.  Thousands  of  trouble- 
free  installations. 


POUND 


WISCONSIN 


BA 


N 


EA 


N 


Because  of  an  Exclusive 
flat-linked  Hook  'N  Eye 
Chain. 


Extra-strength 

Non-Corrosive 


Grass  Silage  —  Corn 
Silage,  Patz  builds 
low  cost,  fast  install- 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY,  Pound,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on 
□  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  Q  SILO  UNLOADER 


ing  Silo  Unloader  with 
Frost  Chipper  that 
pulverizes  the  hardest 
frozen  silage. 


Name. 


\  Can  you  pass 
this  STATE  TEST? 

Deadly  germs  may  lurk  in  every  drop 
of  your  water  supply 

PLAV  sms 

SURECLOR 

the  positive  control  FEEDER  adds 
chlorine  automatically  to  make  your 
water  safe  —  it  also  controls  red 
water  and  corrosion 
—  and  for  only  pen¬ 
nies  a  week. 

For  homes,  resorts, 
motels. 

ORDER  SURECLOR  TODAY! 

Manufactured  by 

PADDOCK  of  TEXAS,  Dallas 


SEND  COUPON  or  WRITE  TO 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1910  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
book  on  SURECLOR  and  the  name 
of  the  SURECLOR  Dealer  nearest  me. 

Name _ 


Address. 
-  City 


Zone  State 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wqsh  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  SPRAYS  ^ 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/G  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LA  BA  W  CO  PUMPS,  Belie  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 

10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditiM,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

^You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-825,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance. commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cosh  Bonus,  Paid 
Vocation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
bock  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  ond  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

609  BROCKTON,  MASS 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

1 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $7.00;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 

PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


That  hormones  may  he  detrimental 
to  beef  and  sheep  and  that  aureo - 
mycin  benefits  calves  is  revealed  in 


A  Visit  to  the  Kansas  Station 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


AINFALL  in  Kansas  was 
spotty  during'  the  early 
growing  season  for  wheat 
and  grass.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  wheat  yields  will 
be  down  some  this  year  and 
grass  will  be  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  although  late  rains  have  helped 
some,  particularly  in  the  mid-sec¬ 
tions  and  western  areas.  At  the 
Kansas  Station  in  Manhattan  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  and  practical  tests 
are  being  conducted  with  all  classes 
of  livestock.  Prof.  R.  F  Cox  is  Head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Atkeson  is  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  husbandry  work. 
At  the  Fort  Hays  branch  station  the 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  W.  W. 
Duitsman,  with  Frank  B.  Kessler  in 
charge  of  beef  cattle  investigations. 

Stilbestrol  for  Beef  Cattle 

At  both  of  these  stations  extensive 
studies  are  now  being  conducted  con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  of  stilbestrol  when 
fed  to  beef  cattle.  This  product  is  a 
synthetic  compound  that  has  a  hor- 
mone-like  effect  when  taken  into  the 
animal  body.  The  work  with  stil¬ 
bestrol  at  Manhattan  for  use  with 
beef  cattle  was  started  last  Fall  and 
is  being  continued  under  Profs.  D. 
Richardson,  F.  H.  Baker,  D.  L.  Good 
and  Cox. 

In  discussing  current  results  and 
visiting  the  feed  lots  with  Dr. 
Richardson,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  noted  to  date  between  the 
heifers  and  steers  wintered  on  stil¬ 
bestrol  and  those  in  check  groups. 
With  these  cattle,  as  well  as  those 
on  test  at  the  Fort  Hays  Station,  10 
milligrams  (mg)  were  fed  daily  per 
head  in  their  soybean  meal.  With 
some  animals,  increasing  dosages  of 
stilbestrol  were  fed,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  consistent  lowering 
of  digestibility.  These  differences 
were  statistically  significant.  When  I 
looked  over  the  test  steers  at  the 
Fort  Hays  Station  with  Prof.  Kessler, 
as  well  as  the  animals  at  Manhattan, 
it  was  very  noticeable  that  both  the 
steers  and  heifers  fed  stilbestrol  had 
developed  high  tailheads  and  weak 
backs  in  the  region  of  the  loin. 

While  the  hormone-fed  cattle  that 
were  being  fattened  had  made  some 
increase  in  average  gains  over  the 
check  groups,  their  finish  did  not 
appear  to  be  as  smooth.  It  is  possible 
that  this  was  due  to  a  higher  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  flora  and  meat, 
as  dressing  percentages  of  hormone- 
fed  cattle  have  been  reported  as 
being  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
normally  fed  animals.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Richardson  and  his  associates  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  influence  of  stilbestrol  on 
digestibility  of  feed  is  of  special 


significance.  In  these  studies  with 
yearling  Hereford  steers,  a  ration  of 
one  part  alfalfa  hay  to  three  parts 
grain  was  fed,  fortified  with  stilbes¬ 
trol.  The  average  of  these  tests 
shows  that  the  treated  steers,  receiv¬ 
ing  10  mg.  of  stilbestrol  per  head 
daily,  had  over  nine  per  cent  less 
digestibility  of  their  feeds  than  the 
controls.  Stilbestrol  fed  to  beef  cattle 
in  these  trials  had  an  average  feed 
cost  of  $10  more  per  ton  than  regu¬ 
lar  feed. 

Aureomycin  and  Roughages  for 
Dairy  Cattle 

Comprehensive  experiments  have 
recently  been  conducted  by  Profs. 
Atkeson,  E.  E.  Bartley  and  F.  C. 
Fountaine  as  to  the  use  of  aureomy¬ 
cin  for  dairy  cattle.  In  one  experi¬ 
ment  is  was  found  that  dairy  calves 
receiving  Aurofac  2A  by  capsule 
from  birth,  in  amounts  calculated  to 
supply  45  mg.  of  aureomycin  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  of  bodyweight, 
received  a  definite  growth  stimulus. 
However  in  discussing  this  matter 
with  Prof.  Bartley,  he  stated  that 
from  birth  to  25  weeks  of  age  the 
growth  rate  of  calves  receiving  45 
mg.  of  aureomycin  from  Aurofac  was 
not  significantly  different  from  that 
of  calves  receiving  45  mg.  of  pure 
aureomycin.  Lower  levels  were  not 
equally  effective.  Furthermore,  there 
was  no  apparent  advantage  in  the  use 
of  increased  amounts  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic.  In  fact,  the  growth  rate  of 
calves  receiving  90  mg,  of  pure 
aureomycin  was  significantly  lower 
than  that  of  the  calves  receiving  45 
mg.  of  pure  aureomycin.  It  can 
therefore  be  assumed  that  45  mg.  of 
this  antibiotic  is  the  optimum  daily 
dosage  per  100  pounds  bodyweight 
for  dairy  calves. 

It  was  further  explained  that  the 
results  obtained  by  these  investi¬ 
gators  show  that  the  sooner  dairy 
calves  are  started  on  the  antibiotic 
treatment,  the  better  the  results.  As 
soon  as  the  calf  will  nurse,  some  of 
the  first  drawn  milk  (colostrum) 
should  be  used  in  a  clean  pail  to  mix 
with  the  proper  dosage  of  aureomy¬ 
cin,  and  this  then  fed  to  the  calf. 
The  proper  use  of  this  antibiotic 
stimulated  growth  promoted  well¬ 
being,  and  to  a  large  extent  pre¬ 
vented  scours  in  the  calves.  The 
aureomycin  should  be  fed  until  the 
calves  are  16  weeks  of  age.  The  total 
cost  of  such  administrations  was  less 
than  one  dollar  per  calf. 

Calf  meals  are  suitable  sources  for 
using  the  antibiotic,  but  their  use 
is  too  late  for  beneficial  results  in 
the  newborn  calf.  Continued  use  of 
the  antibiotic  with  heifers  and  milk¬ 
ing  females  showed  no  benefit  from 
(Continued  on  Page  514) 


The  steer-feeding  pens  and  silos  at  the  Kansas  Station  in  Manhattan  are 

extensive  and  xoell  arranged. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

9  New  Challenges  for  Dairying 
By  V.  A.  Rice 

•  Golden  Means  of  Manage¬ 
ment 

— For  Beef  Cattle 
By  M.  D.  Lacy 
— For  Sheef  and  Swine 
By  G.  R.  Johnson 

•  New  Crops  for  Grassland 

Farming 
By  W.  M.  Myers 

•  Livestock  Conservation,  A 

Farm  Frontier 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Roaming  In  The  Rumen 
By  J.  K.  Loosli 

•  Potential  In  Pigs 
By  L.  E.  Hanson 

•  Shelties  are  Good  Stock  Dogs 
By  Jean  Charron 

•  Dried  Potato  Pulp  —  New 

Dairy  Feed 
By  H.  C.  Dickey 

•  Creep  Feeding,  a  Labor  Saver 
By  W.  Floyd  Keepers 

•  Vaccination  for  Leptospirosis 

•  Parakeratosis,  Pig  Malady 
By  B.  E.  Sheffy 

•  Big  Cows  Make  Good  Mothers 
By  J.  H.  Knox 

©  It’s  Your  “Grandma”  Cows 
that  Make  You  Money 
By  L.  S.  Mix 

•  Flemington,  N.  J.,  Poultry 

Auction’s  First  25  Years 
9  Orciiardside  Sales  Room  — 
Supply  for  Demand 
By  M.  E.  Martin 

9  Virus-Free  Strawberries 
By  Walter  Withrow 

•  There’s  a  Farm  Story — Let’s 

Tell  It 

By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  The  Amish  and  Their  School 

Problem 

By  Vincent  R.  Tortora 

These  articles  are  scheduled  to  appear  in 
the  annual  Livestock  and  Dairy-State  Fair 
Issue,  September  3,  1955. 


education  in  animal  production.  And 
it  believes  only  under  the  American 
system  of  judging,  where  animals 
are  placed  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on,  according  to  individual  merits, 
can  a  farm  youth  learn  the  type  of 
animal  which  will  later  make  him 
successful. 


Eastern  New  York 
Livestock  Auctions 

As  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  for 
the  week  ending  August  5: 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  decreased.  Prices. per  cwt:  Dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter — Good 
grade  $14.50-15.80;  Medium  $12-14; 
Common  $10-11.75.  Slaughter  sows — 
Good  grade  $13.40-14.60;  Medium 
$12-13.20;  Cutters  $10.90-12;  Heavy 
Canners  $9.00-10.50;  Light  Canners 
$7.50-9.00;  Shelly  Canners  $7.50  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade 
$15.90-16.85;  Medium  $14-15.50;  Com¬ 
mon  $10.60-13.80. 

The  calf  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Good  veals 
$50-68,  top  $89;  Medium  $33-50; 
Common  and  Culls  $17-30;  Bobs  (over 
85  lbs.)  $16-28;  Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $10- 
15;  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.)  $10  and 
down. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt:  Choice 
weights  $15.75-18;  Heavy  Weights 
$13-14.25;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$11.50-12.75;  Heavy  Sows  $10-12; 
Heavy  Boars  $9.00-10.50.  Small  pigs 
$8.00-15.50  each. 


Angus  Assn.  Opposes 
Danish  Judging  System 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association  has  taken  a 
stand  against  the  Danish  system  of 
judging  beef  cattle  at  livestock 
shows  and  fairs.  At  a  meeting  earlier 
in  the  year,  its  board  of  directors 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
deny  payment  of  premium  money  in 
junior  competitions  which  use  the 
Danish  system. 

Angus  leaders  point  out  that  the 
Danish  system  does  not  recognize  a 
winner  like  the  American  system 
does.  Instead,  individuals  are  graded 
into  groups  according  to  market 
standards.  According  to  the  board, 
boys  and  girls  who  enroll  in  4-H 
Club  and  FFA  work  should  do  so 
to  gain  the  most  experience  and 


F.  F.  A.  Leaders  at  Cobleskill  Ag.  School 

Left  to  right ,  front  row :  Dr.  Ray  L.  Wheeler,  Director  of  Cobleskill  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics;  Robert  D.  Greene  of  Pine  Plains, 
William  S.  Wilson  of  Roseboom,  Orrin  R.  Brusie  of  Millerton,  Roderick 
Dressel  of  New  Paltz,  William  J.  Schultze  of  Richmondville,  Eugene  Whiting 
of  Glenford,  Gerald  A.  Cooley  of  Norwich,  Eric  E.  Haight  of  Stanfordville, 
Edward  B.  Mott,  instructor  in  Agricxdtural  Engineering  and  vice-pres.  N.  Y. 
State  Assn,  of  Vo-Ag.  Teachers;  back  row;  Richard  A.  Morton  of  Cherry 
Valley,  Leonard  Holmes  of  Hyndsville,  Henry  F.  Geerkin  of  Worcester, 
William  W.  Pulver  of  Millerton,  Joseph  Marinello  of  Slingerlands,  Harold 
W.  Shook  of  Pine  Plains,  and  Laiorence  Roseboom  of  Westford. 

August  20.  1955 


New  Jersey  Ag.  Society 
Re-elects  Officers 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
Lester  Collins,  Moorestown,  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  Other  officers  of 
the  society,  oldest  farm  organization 
in  the  United  States,  are  Tunis 
Denise  of  Freehold,  vice-pres.; 
William  Lynn,  Trenton,  secy.;  Will¬ 
ard  Allen,  Princeton,  treas.;  and 
Grace  Ziegler,  Trenton,  ass’t. -treas. 
Trustees  of  the  society  are  Mr. 
Collins,  Charles  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  Wat- 
chung,  Edward  Currie  of  Matawan, 
Fred  Jackson  of  Pennington,  and 
Francis  Raymaley,  Bridgeton. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


1955  Dairy  Cattle 
iress  Oct.  1-8 


Congi 


L.  I.  Potatoes  Available 
as  Livestock  Feed 

According  to  H.  D.  Wells,  Suffolk 
County  (N.  Y.)  Associate  County 
Agent,  many  farmers  are  offering 
“B”  grade  potatoes  for  livestock  feed. 
This  is  due  to  the  union  stoppage  of 
the  potato  harvest  out  in  Suffolk 
County. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  “B’s” 
which  dairymen  can  buy  at  prices 
ranging  from  35  to  45  cents  a  cwt. 
F.O.B.  point  of  shipment,  packed  in 
new  paper  bags. 

Farmers  who  are  interested  should 
contact  Mr.  Wells  at  the  Court  House 
in  Riverhead,  New  York. 

Penna.  Poultry  Festival 
August  25-28 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Federation  is  inviting  poultrymen 
and  the  public  everywhere  to  its  an¬ 
nual  summer  Poultry  Festival  at 
Hershey  Park,  Pa.,  Aug.  25-28,  rain 
or  shine.  A  comprehensive  demon 
stration,  entertainment,  and  speak¬ 
ing  program — Governor  Leader  will 
speak— -is  scheduled.  The  big  chicken 
barbecue  will  go  on  from  10  to  6:15 
P.  M.  Saturday,  Aug.  27, 


The  43rd  annual  National  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  will  be  held  October 
1-8  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Over  2,000  of 
America’s  finest  dairy  cattle — repre¬ 
senting  six  major  breeds — will  be 
shown,  and  there  will  be  further  pro¬ 
gram  attention  given  to  efficiency  of 
dairy  production,  according  to  E.  S. 
Estel,  secretary-manager. 

Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $5.25 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  5.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . .  4.00 

Greenhouses 

W.  J.  Wright .  3.00 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  —  Llewellyn  Price....  1.25 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

HILLY  land  farm 
80  Reg.  Herefords  80 

Saturday,  August  27  11  A.  M.  DST 

Location:  Coy  Hill  Rd.  Just  off  Mass.  Rt.  67, 
Warren,  Mass,  at  the  Sunset  Ledge  Farm. 
MORLU  NO  A— H  ILLCREST— PORTAGE— WH  R 
Best  in  Hereford  Bloodlines 

Cattle  tested  for  TB  and  Bang’s 
30  days  prior  to  sale. 

Write  for  Your  Catalog  Today 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


COLT  SHOW  (40th  ANNUAL) 


AVON,  N.  Y.  SEPT.  3-4  (56  CLASSES) 
GENESEE  VALLEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
The  largest  in  N.  Y.  State.  Thoroughbred  and  ha  If  • 
bred  racing,  hunt  and  show  prospects  for  sale. 

RABBITS 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


Complete  in  48  page  i  1 1  us  tra  ted  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG..  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 

GOATS 


REGISTERED  TOGGENBURGS.  Priced  to  sell.  Dis¬ 
persal.  LEE  WOOD,  Twin  Spruce  Farm,  Malvern,  Pa. 


ANNUAL 

LIVESTOCK 

DAIRY 

ISSUE 

September  3rd 

FARMERS !  BREEDERS !  Oui 
special  edition  devoted  to 
Animal  Husbandry  and  the 
Livestock  Industry  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  sales 
producing  advertising  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 

Issue  Closes  August  22 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

BBBBBKBBBBOB’ - 


For  Sale*  42  Reg,  Holstein  Heifers 

due  freshen  September,  October,  good 
condition,  reared  on  this  farm  under 
favorable  conditions  from  well  selected 
calves,  well  known  bloodlines,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams.  Four  generation  pedigrees 
and  records  on  hand.  Also  10  large  grade 
heifers,  Bangs  certified,  TB  accredited, 
calfhood  vaccinated.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  F.  C.  Baker  •  Furnace  Brook  Farm 

SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VERMONT 
Or  Telephone  Bennington  57E0 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FRANK  BASETT 

BRED  HEIFER  SALE 

MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  3,  at  1:00  P.  M. 
(Farm  is  4</2  Mi.S.  of  Millerton  off  Rts.  22  &  44) 
50  HEAD — NEARLY  ALL  DUE  IN  SEPT! 
They  are  dehorned,  well  grown  and  in  excellent 
condition.  They’ll  make  a  lot  of  4%  MILK.  25 
are  by  proven  or  Approved  sires,  15  are  out  of 
dams  with  from  405  to  518  tbs.  Fat.  HEALTH - 
These  cattle  are  Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc..  T.B. 
and  blood  tested  and  inoculated  aqainst  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  Catalog 
Wrile  TOM  WHITTAKER.  Auctioneer 
BRANDON,  VT. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  <  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cowt. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Net  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  H  E R E FO R DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office.  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING.  PHONE  4-0359 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL 
Homeplace  Eileenmere  42,  son  of  Homeplace  Eillen- 
mcre  999  35,  puchased  from  Moles  Hill  Farm  and 
four  cows  bred  and  with  calves.  Fully  accredited. 
HEARTHSTONE  FARM 
Box  455  Oxford,  Mass. _ 

_ SHEEP _ 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

OVER  200  PUREBRED  RAMS,  EWES  AND 
LAMBS.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
_ _ MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding  Come  see  them 

_ VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 

-  MONTADALE  LAMBS  AND  BREEDERS - 

Commercials  $20  to  $25.  Registered  Lambs  $30  to  $50. 
Perfect  specimens.  SAMUEL  H.  BROWN, 

HILL  CHURCH  ROAD  I.  BOYERTOWN.  PA. 
DORSETS— FLOCK  OF  REGISTERED  DORSETS 
FOR  SALE.  Top  Bloodlines.  Mrs.  ARTHUR  KILLIAN 
_ SMETHPORT,  PA. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  born  in  Dec.  and  March) 
A.  L.  BLENIS,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

 SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White,  Yorkshire-Chester,  Chester- Berkshire 
crosses.  6  weeks  $11;  7  weeks  $12;  9-10  week  $13 
each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  No 
charge  crating.  Ship  —  check  or  money  order. 
Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  50  or  more. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 

CONCORD.  MASS.  Telephone  Em  9-9543 

•  YORKSH1  RES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONFR  &  SON.  R.F.D  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  M  D. 


-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6  wks.  $12.50;  7-8  wks.  $13.50 
each.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.l. C. 
Kindly  send  10%  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

FOR  SALE:  2  BOARS  3  and  5  years,  4  AGED 
SOWS,  2  UNBRED  GILTS.  PUREBRED  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  OF  TOP  BLOODLINES.  10/12 
pigs  per  litter.  FAN  LING  FARMS, 

_ _ HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F,  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ, _ Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS- and~  BOARS’ 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 


HEREFORDS 


SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  ST  E  W  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 

DOGS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

-  NEED  A  REAL  COW  DOG?  - 

COMPANION?  TRY  AN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

- C  0  L  LIE  P  U  P  P  rE“S  — . 

BEAUTIFUL  SABLES,  ARKEN  STRAIN 
Friendly,  Intelligent.  For  Pets  or  Show. 
PRISCILLA  ALDEN,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


DOG  WANTED — Rat  Terrier  Puppy 
Mrs.  C-  HARRINGTON,  Westminster.  Vermont 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 

Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles.  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

_  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 

——ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES - 

Combining  top  English  and  II.  S.  field  and  show  lines. 
Imported  dam  Stokeley’s  Swift.  K.  C..  A.  K.  C  Sire: 
Melilotus  Constellation,  A.  K.  C.  WALTER  HILL, 
R.F.D.  I,  Old  Concord  Rd..  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 
DOGS  WANTED  —  STRING  HEALTHY  BY 
LITTERS.  KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO.  MAINE 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 


ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 
COLLIN  ETT  E  l<  E  N  N  E  LS, _ W ILTO  N,  N.  H. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds  for  Aug.  -  Sept,  delivery.  DR.  STEWART 
GAY,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 
LITTER  REG.  SMOOTH  FOX  TERT! I E R  PUPPIES 
KLEENEGG  KENNEL,  Reg.,  SAUQUOIT.  N.  Y. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD~PUPS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  & 
Tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.D.  2,  Mansfield, Pa. 
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The  Big  "Why”  of, 
Home-Canning< 


CANNING  FOODS  AT  HOME 
GIVES  PRIDE,  PLEASURE, 
AND  FLAVORS  WE  PREFER, 
but  the  big  reason  is  the  money  saved 
. .  .  or  less  for  heat,  jar  and  lid  (jar 
life,  8  years).  Juice  from  home¬ 
grown  tomatoes  totals  less  than  5£ 
a  quart!  Health  building  foods  for 
pennies! 


Save  Color  and 
Flavor,  Too! 

Use  perfect,  firm-ripe  fruits, 
tender  vegetables.  When 
making  preserves,  cook  red 
fruits  slowly  at  first,  finish 
quickly.  Drop  apples,  peaches, 
pears  into  weak  salt-vinegar 
water  as  peeled.  When  in 
doubt,  consult  the  Ball 
Blue  Book,  the  No.  1  ^ 

authority. 


What  Is  Sweeter  Than  a  Peach?  A  Basket! 


Top  With  Enamel! 

Protect  color  and 
flavor,  too,  with  the 
enamel  lining  of  Ball 
Dome  Lids — as  clean 
and  sanitary  when 
removed  as  when  jars 
were  sealed.  They’re  easy  to  test  .  .  . 
dome  down,  jar  sealed!  Under  Ball 
Dome  Lids  put  this  delicious  fruit: 

S'  \ _ 

mint  pears 

Make  si rup  of  2  or  3  parts  sugar  to  1  of  water^ 

Add  halved  pears,  cook  until  tender. j\d  f 
few  drops  of  mint  flavoring,  a  few  drops  of 
green  cake  coloring.  Pack  pears  loo^ly  into 
hot  Ball  Jars,  cover  with  sirup.  Process  10 
minutes. 


Look  Through  the  Glass  .  .  . 
The  finest  commercially-canned 
foods  are  packed  in  glass  for  extra 
protection.  You  can  see  their  good¬ 
ness.  Your  home-canned  foods  also 
deserve  the  best  .  .  .  Ball  Jars,  made 
especially  for  home  canning. 


20,000,000  Women  Know! 
That  many  home-can  regularly  to 
save  time,  cash  and  flavor!  Millions 
rely  on  the  Ball  Blue  Book  .  .  .  300 
recipes,  step-by-step  in¬ 
structions  in  full  color. 
Send  25<f  in  coin  to: 
Ball  Blue  Book,  Dept. 
R825,  Box  5,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 


Need  Money? 

$50  yours.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog,  100  profitable  items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH,  Dept.  RN-8.  139  Duane  Street 
_ New  York  City  13 _ 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


12  NEW  TOWELS  only  $1.00 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  colors.  New!  Not  seconds. 
Non-woven  COTTON  and  RAYON.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Supply  limited.  Order  Now!  R.  J.  HOMAKERS 
Co..  Dept.  840- E,  P.  0.  Box  264,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 

J0SEPH,NEGAEtL,GNABRUERAGU'TENNESSPEE°-  ™  ™ 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER, _ RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

.  ~  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  Ed- 
(argements  in  Album  Form  All  35c  Coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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“She’s  a  peach”!  That’s  what  folks 
say  of  a  good  cook,  especially  if 
peach  recipes  are  on.  the  menu  and 
delicious  results  on  the  table.  Here 
are  some  of  our  favorites:  We  never 
forget  Real  Peach  Shortcake  every- 
time  we  start  to  can,  and  with  every 
batch;  also  those  that  follow. 

Old-Fashioned  Peach  Shortcake 

Use  IV2  cups  sifted  flour;  IV2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder;  V2  teaspoon 
salt;  1  tablespoon  sugar;  cup 
shortening;  1  egg,  well  beaten;  6 
tablespoons  milk;  softened  butter; 
sugared  sliced  peaches;  cream. 


Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Work 
in  shortening  and  mix  to  a  soft 
dough,  with  the  egg  and  milk.  Turn 
onto  a  slightly  floured  board,  roll 
Vz  inch  thick,  and  cut  into  two 
rounds.  Brush  one  round  with  soft¬ 
ened  butter  and  place  the  remaining 
round  on  top.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven 
(450  degrees  F.)  15  to  18  minutes. 
Split  the  layers,  spread  split  sides 
with  butter;  put  peaches  between 
and  on  top  of  the  layers;  serve  im¬ 
mediately  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream. 


Peach  Mousse 

Peach  Mousse  is  so  easy,  so  good 
to  eat;  so  don’t  miss  it! 

Use  1  cup  crushed  peaches;  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  gelatine;  Vz 
teaspon  lemon  juice;  2/3  cup  powd¬ 
ered  sugar;  1  pint  cream,  whipped. 

Combine  crushed  peaches,  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  powdered  sugar. 
Soften  gelatine  in  a  little  cold 
water,  then  melt  over  steam  and  add 
to  peach  mixture.  Combine  with  one 
pint  whipped  cream.  Transfer  to 
mold.  Seal  and  chill.  Serve  with 
sliced  peaches  and  whipped  cream. 

Peach  and  Cantaloupe  Conserve 

A  special  conserve  is  this:  compli¬ 
ments  will  come  galore  when  you 
serve  it. 

Use  1  pint  diced  peaches;  1  pint 
diced  cantaloupe;  2/3  cup  English 
walnuts,  blanched  and  chopped;  3 
cups  sugar;  2  lemons,  juice  and 
grated  rind. 

Combine  ingredients,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  nut  meats.  Cook  mixture  until 
thick  and  clear;  add  nut  meats.  Pour 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Of  Buttons  and  Bows 

When  Grandpa  was  a  little  boy  of  two,  or  slightly  older, 

He  wore  a  little  pleated  dress  and  curls  down  to  his  shoulder; 

He  says  his  Ma  was  quite  upset  when  folks  would  pat  a  curl 
And  ask  her  in  a  cooing  voice:  “How  old’s  your  little  girl?” 

And  now  when  Grandpa  takes  a  walk  with  our  dear  baby  daughter 
Dressed  quite  properly,  we  think,  in  overalls  and  sweater, 

It  makes  the  old  man  furious,  dispelling  all  his  joy, 

When  people  ask  politely:  “How  old’s  your  little  boy?” 

New  York  State  —  Evelyn  Tooley  Hunt 


Ric  Rac  Earrings  Fine 
For  Bazaar  Tables 


he  heart  —  and  pride  —  of  the  farm  home  is  today’s  kitchen.  Into  it  go 
,e  best  of  furnishings,  namely,  equipment  to  lighten  labor,  and  lights  to 
'ighten  the  corners  where  farm  wives  are.  Note  the  fluorescent  tube,  under 
ibinets  above,  flooding  the  sink  and  bringing  a  smile  to  the  right :  spot. 


Jith  rural  electrification,  country  kitchens 
itchens.  I  know  them  both  well!  —  p 


now  “have  it  all  over”  city 


To  make  dainty,  inexpensive  ric 
rac  earrings,  buy  a  package  of  ric 
rac,  a  tube  of  cement,  a  few  rhine¬ 
stones  or  tiny  gilt  buttons,  also 
needle  and  thread.  Also  purchase 
earring  backs. 

Make  a  knot  in  the  thread;  push 
the  needle  into  ric  rac  from  the  back 
of  one  point  into  front  of  next  point 
until  you  have  gone  through  26  or  28 
points.  Cut  this  off  from  the  piece. 
Pull  thread  tight  and  fasten.  You 
now  have  a  double  rosette  with  a 
small  round  center  hole. 

With  a  toothpick  push  in  a  bit  of 
cotton  from  the  back  of  the  rosette. 
On  the  knob  of  cotton,  that  comes 
through  to  the  front,  glue  a  sparkler 
with  the  cement  from  tube,  or  sew 
on  a  gilt  button.  Glue  the  earring 
piece  onto  the  cotton  piece  at  the 
back.  Repeat  process  for  the  second 
earring. 

One  package  of  ric  rac  makes  two 
pairs  of  earrings.  The  ric  rac  comes 
in  many  colors,  gilded,  silvered  and 
plain.  White  ric  rac  with  colored 
glitter  is  attractive  too.  Cost  of  a  set 
of  earrings  is  10  cents. 

You  can  afford  a  pair  for  each 
change  of  costume.  They  are  a  splen¬ 
did  novelty  for  church  bazaar  and 
community  fair  tables.  Handmade, 
they  provide  variety  and  allow  for 
a  nice  profit  for  the  project  of  the 
sale.  They  also  make  pretty  gifts. 

Isadora  Drinkwater 

New  Jersey 
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Fall  Fashions  With  a  Flare 

3026  —  Figure  Charmer  designed  to  trim  your  hips,  give  you  a  neat, 
uncluttered,  tailored  look.  With  soft  casual  collar  on  jacket,  gracefully 
gored  skirt.  Sizes  14  to  46.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2218  —  Summer-Thru-Fall  Match  Mates.  Just  the  thing  for  both  sea¬ 
sons.  Pattern  includes  easy-to-make  wide  skirt,  button-accented  weskit,  also 
stand-up  collar  weskit.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Collared  weskit,  1%  yds.  39-in. 
Collarless  weskit  and  skirt,  37/s  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 


2951  —  Smart,  Slimming  Jumper  with  gracefully  gored  skirt,  its  own 
brief  collared  blouse.  Lovely  set.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Jumper,  314  yds. 
54-in.  Blouse,  IVz  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

2930  —  Fully  Flared  for  School:  Sizes  4  to  14.  Teamed  with  a  little 
Peter  Pan  collared,  puffed-sleeved  blouse  for  perfect  wear  at  school  or  as 
a  sturdy  outfit  any  place.  Sizes  4  to  14.  Size  8:  Jumper,  2  yds.  39-in.  Blouse, 
IV2  yds.  35-m.  30  cents. 

2982  —  There’s  Neat,  Sweet  Flattery  in  Every  Line  of  this  action-wise, 
becoming  dress.  You’ll  love  its  subtle  swing  skirt,  deep  roomy  pockets.  Sizes 
12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

1955  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cents 
to  $1.00  orders.) 


The  Little  Brown  House 


This  Summer,  sounds  outdoors 
mean  more  than  ever  to  me.  I  am 
thankful  that,  even  in  bed,  I  can 
use  my  ears  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
world. 

Our  bird  chorus  begins  about 
4:30  a.  m.,  D.  S.  T.,.  (3:30  by  sun¬ 
time)  when  the  world  about  us 
wakens.  A  song  sparrow  in  the  sweet 
apple  tree  by  the  front  door  gives 
the  signal,  and  the  rooster  (not  first) 
responds  immediately  and  vigorous¬ 
ly  as  if  he  had  been  waiting.  His 
crowing  rouses  the  barn  swallows, 
nesting  in  the  rafters  above  him,  and 
they  fly  out  with  their  musical 
twittering  to  begin  a  long  day’s  work 
of  insect  catching.  By  this  time  all 
the  birds  are  up  and  about  and  the 
grand  chorus  is  on  in  full. 

The  iris  the  men  folk  set  out  last 
Fall,  70  of  them  (iris,  not  men),  all 
lived  and  should  be  a  sight  in  bloom. 
They  were  slow  to  bud,  however. 
Peonies  were  lovely.  Of  our  roses, 
Mad  Plantier,  some  Gallica  and 
Provence  are  in  bloom  and  others 
coming.  What  lupins  we  have  are 
beautiful  but  a  neighbor  has  some 
much  better  and  in  handsome  shades. 

In  the  bedrooms’s  east  window  are 
four  beloved  gloxinias,  four  colors, 
all  beautiful.  Really,  Maynard  seems 
to  have  a  green  thumb  on  both 
hands:  everything  grows  for  him. 

Correspondents  write  to  sympa- 
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+hize  with  us  because  we  have  so 
many  wild  animals  “to  destroy  the 
gardens.”  Please  note  that  the  wild 
animals  I  write  about  here  are  wild, 
really  wild.  We  seldom  see  them  but 
may  hear  their  voices  or  catch  a 
fleeting  glimpse  at  the  far  edge  of 
the  farm. 

A  book  made  familiar  the  lines, 
“If  Winter  Comes,  Can  Spring  Be 
Far  Behind.”  The  reverse  is  also 
true.  Since  Maynard  has  had  to  give 
up  work  to  help  care  for  me,  the 
boys  already  have  cut  20  cords  of 
wood  for  the  coming  season’s  fuel. 

No,  we  don’t  expect  to  burn  20 
cords  in  one  Winter,  but  one  never 
knows  when  long,  severe  cold  is  in 
store.  Now  the  men  are  drawing 
wood  and  sawing  it  stove  length. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  one  rea¬ 
son  that  so  many  farm  women  are 
anxious  to  convert  to  other  fuels 
isn’t  because  it  is  so  easy  to  neglect 
having  plenty  of  good  dry  wood  on 
hand. 

Yet  there  are  places  where  that 
doesn’t  matter:  Grandson  Frederick 
Jr.  writes  that  in  Africa  in  May  it 
was  107  degrees.  What  it  may  be  now 
is  hard  to  think  about  but,  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  hopes  to  be  back  for  his 
sister’s  wedding. 

How  fast  our  little  girls  and  boys 
grow  up  to  become  the  women  and 
men  of  tomorrow.  Mother  Bee 


Prevent  fruit  browning 


With  * 


(ASCORBIC-CITRIC  MIXTURE) 


For  freezing  fruit  and  on  fresh  fruit,  use  A*C*M  to  retain  that  orchard- 
fresh  look  and  taste.  When  you  freeze  peaches,  apples,  cherries,  just  add 
it  to  the  sugar  syrup  or  mix  with  sugar  if  you  use  a  dry  sugar  pack.  The 
4%  oz.  bottle  is  ample  for  65  lbs.  of  fruit . . .  the  cost  is  about  a  penny  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  you  freeze.  Use  A*C*M  on  fresh  fruit  salads  and 
desserts,  too,  and  prepare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  with  no  loss  of  color 
or  flavor.  Buy  A*C*M  at  drug  stores  or  locker  plants.  For  free  instruc¬ 
tions,  write : 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO./  INC./  Dept.  AR  ’  630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 


YOU  GAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
.Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  0.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  61,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


GIANT  6  Ft.  BALL 


59c 


Great  fun  for  Kids 
and  Grownups.  In¬ 
flates  to  a  Giant  6 
ft.  across,  21  ft. 
around.  Use  at 
beach  or  playground. 
Made  of  genuine 
neoprene  rubber  for 
extra  durability.  Can 
be  painted  to  carry 
your  message!  Terri¬ 
fic  for  attracting 
crowds  at  fairs, 
openings,  school 
games  gas  station, 
etc.  Government  surplus,  never  used,  sold  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  original  cost.  59c  each.  (2  for  $1.00,  5  for 
$2.00,  dozen  only  $5.00.)  Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D’s. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

33  SECOND  AVE.,  Dept.G-1194 
NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


NOVEL  MFG. 


Woman  and  Home 
Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson  . $5.00 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff . . .  .$3.95 
Eating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 

Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . $3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Yoi'k 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
k  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


1 


1 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ PleGse 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address- 

Town _ 


.  Sto’e  _ 


25. 


Cooking  and  Canning 
Books 

Pressure  Cookery, 

Leone  R,  Carroll . $2.00 

Soy  Cook  Book, 

Demetria  Taylor  .  1.50 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


you  can  Own  Yotit  Own 

WATER  SOFTENER 

i-p*.  for  $8800 


It's  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation. 
It's  the  DIAMOND  JR.,  a 
full  30,000  grain,  high 
quality  water  softener. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  water  treat¬ 
ing  equipment.  Here's  your 
opportunity  1o  have  plenty 
of  soft  water  in  your 
home,  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  A  nation¬ 
ally-recognized  brand  .  .  . 
backed  by  a  written  guar¬ 
antee.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails,  write  for  printed 
circular. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 
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Dairying  in  the  Old  Days 


Dairymen  Report 
Easier  Feeding 
With  50-lb.  Paper  Bags 


Top-flight  dairymen  are  discovering 
that  50-lb.  multiwall  paper  sacks  for 
calf-starters,  fitting  and  dairy  rations 


'Teed  Keeps  Better"-'*We  find 
grain  in  fifty-pound  paper  sacks  is 
more  convenient  to  handle.  The  feed 
keeps  better  in  that  package.  Then, 
too,  paper  bags  empty  out  with  no 


"Easy  to  Handle"— "Besides  being 
easy  to  handle,  the  sacks  pile  better 
in  the  feed  room,  and  all  of  the  feed 
comes  out  of  the  paper  easily.  The 
empty  sacks  are  burned  once  a  week. 

Ralph  Spurgeon,  Nutwood  Farms 
Brooksville,  Mississippi 


and  other  concentrates  solve  a  lot 
of  feeding  problems.  Here's  what 
they  say — 


loss  of  grain  sticking  in  the  sacks— 
and  they  are  easily  disposed  of.” 

William  E.  Reed,  Manager 
Winterthur  Farms 
Winterthur,  Delaware 


"No  Possibility  of  Disease  Carrying" 

"With  paper  feed  bags,  there’s  no 
possibility  of  bringing  in  or  carrying 
out  disease.  They  are  easily  disposed 
of  by  burning.  And  they’re  conven¬ 
ient  to  handle  and  pour  from.” 

John  E.  Sutter,  Fairbury,  Illinois 


Before  you  buy  any 
Silo  get  the  facts 

a  about  the  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO- 


SILOS 


Write  for  complete 
descriptive  litera- 
JJjH  ture.  Harder  Silo  Co., 
Box  R,  Cobleskill, 
kj|  N.Y.f 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


Our  present  push  button  society  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  way  people  made 
their  living  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country.  One  of  the  prime  concerns 
of  the  first  settlers  was,  naturally, 
to  find  the  best  means  available  from 
which  to  produce  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  families.  As  the  land 
at  that  time  was  the  only  source  of 
living,  the  type  of  farming  best 
suited  to  any  given  locality  became 
the  means  employed. 

The  land  area  comprising  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York,  is  a  natural 
dairy  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  county,  over  a  long  period,  has 
often  been  the  leader  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  New  York  State.  That 
being  the  case,  the  first  settlers  be¬ 
gan  to  keep  cows  and  produce  milk 
and  butter  as  extensively  as  the 
primitive  means  of  that  early  time 
would  permit.  The  cows  known  as 
“natives”  were  mostly  Durham  and 
Shorthorn  stock  with  a  mixture  of 
Devon.  The  Devon  cattle  were  used 
as  oxen  as  they  were  gentle  and  very 
handsome  cattle.  A  pair  of  well 
matched  Devon  oxen,  with  their 
horns  highly  polished,  were  to  their 
owners  the  equivalent  of  a  Cadillac 
car  today. 

According  to  Munsill’s  “History  of 
Delaware  County,”  the  beginning  of 
the  dairy  business  in  this  locality 
was  in  1825:  that  is  as  far  as  com¬ 
mercial  actiivty  was  concerned.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  the  farmers 
made  butter  and  packed  it  in  tubs 
to  be  stored  in  their  cellars  where 
it  kept  cool.  When  full,  each  tub 
was  fitted  with  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  over  the  top  of  the  butter  and 
this  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt.  In 
the  Fall  the  butter  was  taken  to 
Catskill,  on  the  Hudson  River,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  approximately  100  miles, 
and  sold. 

The  first  method  of  making  butter 
was  crude  and  laborious.  The  milk 
was  strained  into  shallow  pans  of 
eight-  or  10-quart  capacity  and  set  in 
a  cool  place  for  24  hours  so  that  the 
cream  could  rise  to  the  top  after 
which  it  would  be  skimmed  off  into 
stone  crocks.  When  it  became  “ripe” 
for  churning,  it  was  poured  into  a 
wooden  churn.  These  churns  were  of 
different  sizes  and  were  shaped  like  a 
barrel  except  they  were  straighter 
along  the  sides  and  three  or  four 
feet  in  height.  A  fairly  large  one 
would  be  approximately  18  inches 
across  the  top.  The  top  was  fitted 
with  a  cover  having  a  hole  in  the 
center  through  which  the  “dasher” 
handle  would  extend.  These  old 
fashioned  churns  were  the  “fly  in  the 
ointment”  of  all  the  young  people  on 
the  farms.  The  churn  and  the 
grindstone  made  life  miserable  for 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
early  days. 

As  dairying  grew  in  importance 
and  butter  making  became  so  large  a 
part  of  the  farm  work,  faster  and 
more  economical  methods  of  making 
the  butter  became  necessary.  On 
many  of  the  larger  places  the  tread 


power,  that  was  used  for  threshing 
grain  and  powered  by  horses,  was 
made  much  smaller  and  adapted  for 
use  as  a  means  of  churning.  Large 
sized  dogs  were  trained  to  run  these 
small  tread  mills.  Many  times  the 
dogs  would  learn  the  time  so  accur¬ 
ately  that  they  would  hide  them¬ 
selves  on  the  morning  that  they 
were  to  work.  Occasionally  a  sheep 
served  the  same  purpose  as  the  dog 
on  the  tread  power. 

There  also  came  on  the  market  a 
churn,  shaped  like  a  small  barrel, 
fitted  with  a  short  shaft  bolted  to 
each  side  in  the  exact  center.  These 
shaft  ends  were  hung  in  a  standard 
and  on  one  side  a  crank.  This  crank 
could  be  turned  by  hand  and  in  re¬ 
volving  the  churn  would  throw  the 
cream  against  the  ends  with  each 
revolution,  thus  agitating  the  cream 
until  the  butterfat  became  a  solid 
mass.  The  writer  still  has  one  of 
these  old  barrel  churns,  also  the 
butter  bowl  and  ladle. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to 
many  people  to  learn  that  in  1850 
the  geld  miners  in  California  were 
paying  fabulous  prices  for  butter 
made  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
John  Peters,  of  Bloomville,  a  dealer 
in  butter,  packed  the  product  in  one- 
gallon  kegs  and  these  were  then 
packed  in  60-gallon  casks,  covered 
with  salt  and  shipped  by  sail  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco. 

Another  butter  dealer,  Robert 
Sloan,  was  buying  butter  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  shipping  it  to  New  York 
from  1860  until  the  railroads  came 
and  milk  was  sold  in  fluid  form.  Mr. 
Sloan  sent  his  butter  to  market  by 
way  of  Kingston.  Calvin  McAllister 
dealt  in  butter  from  1874  until  the 
early  1900’s.  His  headquarters  were 
located  in  an  old  store  building  in 
Walton;  his  butter  was  sold  in  New¬ 
burgh. 

Other  butter  dealers  were  the 
Ballantyne  Brothers  of  Andes,  in 
Delaware  County;  also  the  Howland 
Brothers  of  Walton.  The  Howlands 
kept  80  to  90  cows  from  which  they 
made  butter;  they  received  a  medal 
at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1893 
for  a  tub  of  dairy  butter. 

All  butter  dealers  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  a  device  for  testing  the 
contents  of  each  tub.  A  long  tube 
that  was  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  then 
sharpened  along  the  side  and  end, 
would  be  pushed  down  through  the 
butter  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  then 
turned  around  and  pulled  out  bring¬ 
ing  a  core  of  butter.  Any  poor  quali¬ 
ty  product  would  be  clearly  seen. 

After  the  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad  was  built  through  this  rich 
dairy  land,  the  farmers  began  to  ship 
milk  to  New  York  in  fluid  form  for 
the  use  of  the  city  people.  In  the 
beginning  of  shipping,  each  farmer 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  cans. 
With  the  new  and  inexperienced  rail¬ 
road  carrying  the  many  milk  cans, 
many  times  they  were  lost  or  de¬ 
layed  in  returning,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  farmer  to  have  large 


Case  histories  supplied  by  Paper  Shipping  Sack  Manufacturers'  Association 
370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT'S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 
tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what's  in  it. 
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stocks  of  cans  on  hand.  The  farmers 
also  had  to  wash  their  own  cans  on 
their  return.  To  make  this  task 
easier,  the  farmers  paid  one  and  a 
half  cents  per  can  to  have  them 
rinsed  in  the  city. 

C.  L.  Bates  of  Walton  prepared  a 
paper  that  was  read  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Walton  Historical  Society. 
Much  of  the  foregoing  material  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Bates’  paper.  Among 
other  facts  he  says:  “When  we  came 
to  Walton  in  1891,  milk  was  being 
delivered  to  the  village  customers 
direct  from  the  milk  cans  to  their 
pitchers.  The  driver  rang  a  bell  as 
he  approached  each  house  to  warn 
the  housewife  to  come  out  with  her 
container.  If  she  did  not  come  out 
promptly,  she  could  chase  the  cart 
to  the  next  place.  Milk  was  four 
cents  a  quart  in  the  Summer  and 
five  cents  in  the  Winter.”  The  writer, 
as  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  de¬ 
livered  milk  in  that  manner.  My 
father  had  five  cows  from  which  we 
sold  the  milk  direct  to  the  consumer. 
We  drove  five  miles  to  an  industrial 
plant  where  it  was  sold.  The  house¬ 
wife  would  bring  to  the  wagon  her 
dish,  which  might  be  anything  that 


would  hold  the  milk,  and  I  would 
dip  it  up  from  the  can. 

Driving  the  village  milk  wagon  in 
those  days  entailed  more  of  a  social 
obligation  than  at  present  when 
everything  is  on  a  basis  of  efficiency 
and  production.  One  of  the  local  high 
school  students  who  is  familiar  with 
the  retail  milk  business  recently 
wrote  an  essay  as  part  of  his  school 
work.  He  told  of  the  different  things 
the  local  drivers  were  called  upon 
to  do,  that  were  more  or  less  extra¬ 
curricular.  “One  lady  left  a  note 
saying:  ‘I  have  gone  to  town.  Please 
bring  in  my  laundry  and  don’t  get 
it  dirty.  Also  make  sure  the  cat  is 
out.’  ” 

“Another  woman  said  in  her  note 
to  the  ‘milkman.  ‘The  door  is  un¬ 
locked.  You  will  find  $5.00  on  the 
table.  Will  you  please  go  to  the 
store?  I  have  already  ordered  the 
groceries.’  ” 

“Still  another:  ‘Under  the  rug  in 
the  living  room  you  will  find  a  key 
to  the  house.  Please  take  it  to  the 
locksmith  and  have  a  duplicate  made 
for  your  use.  P.  S.  No  milk  today.’  ” 

Pierre  DeNio 


BUSINESS  8 ITS 


Cleaning  Bulk  Milk  Tanks  —  The 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.  has 
produced  an  excellent  card  of  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  keep  the  bulk 
milk  tank  clean  and  in  service  for  a 
maximum  number  of  years.  On 
heavy,  coated  cardboard,  with  a 
metal  suspension  grommet,  it  can  be 
hung  in  the  milk  room  as  permanent 
instruction  to  farm  hands  or  as  ready 
reminder  to  herd  owners  as  to  the 
procedure  of  caring  for  the  tank 
once  a  day.  There  are  a  number  of 
“do’s”  and  “don’ts”  to  promote 
thoughtful  care  and  cleaning  and 
trade  names  of  both  alkaline  (or 
neutral)  and  acid  dairy  cleaners  are 
given  along  with  names  of  chlorine 
and  non-chlorine  sterilizers.  This 
convenient  card  of  milk  tank  cleaning 
advice  is  available  free  of  charge 
from  Advertising  Dept.,  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  2020  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


New  Feed  Film  —  A  new  version 
of  the  16  mm.  sound  motion  picture, 
“Miracle  in  the  Feed  Bag”,  has  been 
recently  released  for  showing  to 
Eastern  farm  groups  by  John  W. 
Eshelman  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In 
color  and  running  about  a  half  hour, 
the  picture  tells  the  story  of  the 
Eshelman  Company’s  founding  113 
years  ago  and  goes  on,  in  depicting 
later  developments,  to  actually  pre¬ 
sent  an  interesting  history  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  feed  industry.  Produced  as  a 
tribute  to  the  American  farmer,  the 
film  may  be  obtained  for  use  by 


writing  to  John  Eshelman  and  Sons, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Only  $1.41  Feed  Cost 
Per  Cwt.  of  Milk 

Weller  Taylor  from  Missaukee 
County,  Michigan,  says  that  it  cost 
him  an  average  of  only  $1.41  cents  to 
produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
in  1954 — counting  feed  costs  only.  He 
has  20  registered  Holstein  cows,  and 
he  has  kept  records  on  his  herd’s  pro¬ 
duction  since  1927.  Dwning  200 
acres  of  sandy  loam  and  renting  an 
additional  80  acres,  Taylor  keeps 
around  50  head  of  cattle. 

The  milking  herd  is  pastured  on 
alfalfa  and  brome  grass  and  the 
young  cattle  on  a  mixture  of  ladino 
and  grass.  Taylor  feeds  hay  and  corn 
silage  until  pastures  are  ready  in 
the  Spring;  and  he  also  feeds  grain, 
oats  and  corn  produced  on  the 
farm. 

Taylor  sells  Grade  A  milk.  His 
surplus  calves  are  sold  to  breeders; 
many  go  to  4-H  and  FFA  members. 
His  cattle  are  exhibited  at  local  fairs 
and  shows. 

In  addition  to  cattle,  Taylor  grows 
Pontiac  potatoes  for  the  certified 
seed  market.  He  sells  these  through 
the  Michigan  Potato  Growers  Ex¬ 
change  at  Cadillac. 

There  are  some  high  producing 
animals  in  the  Taylor  herd.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Missaukee  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Weller  Tay¬ 
lor  says,  “Be  generous  with  good 
feed  and  good  care  for  your  cattle. 
With  fertilizer  and  sprays  for  your 
crops,  you  will  make  a  profit  even 
when  times  are  tough.” 

Michigan  Mrs.  Fern  Berry 


Here  is  one  of  the  Holstein  cows — Lady  King — that  contributes  to  remark¬ 
able  efficiency  of  production  in  the  herd  of  Weller  Taylor,  Missaukee 
County,  Michigan.  Mr.  Taylor  shows  her  and  her  daughter,  Elm-Ode  Sally 

Rainbow,  at  his  dairy-potato  farm. 


]herm-0-|ass  helps  you 

INCREASE  MILK  PRODUCTION  PROFITS! 


Edward  J.  Addis,  Havendale  Farm,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

feeds  his  registered  herd  with  THERM-O-LASS. 


■  ", 


Jherm-O-lass 


*  LIVESTOCK 
MOLASSES  FEEDER 


assures  you  of  higher  roughage  intake. 


As  every  dairyman  knows,  the  higher 
the  intake  of  home-grown  roughage, 
the  greater  the  income  will  be  over 
cost  of  milk  production.  This  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  by  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Experimental  Stations. 

And  every  dairyman  knows  too, 
that  molasses  increases  roughage  in¬ 
take.  Now— with  the  new,  Therm-O- 
Lass  molasses  feeder  you  can  spray 
molasses  under  a  high,  constant,  pene¬ 
trating  pressure  .  .  .  assuring  you  a 


complete  roughage  clean-up.  It’s  per¬ 
fect,  too,  for  preserving  grass  silage. 

Compact,  easy-to-handle  Therm-O- 
Lass  eliminates  messy  buckets  and 
dangerous  drums,  and  saves  you  ad¬ 
ditional  money  by  providing  direct- 
to-your-farm  delivery  of  molasses  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower.  Get  all  the  facts  today.  Send 
the  coupon  below  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  advantages  of  using 
Therm-O-Lass. 


*Patents  Pending 


INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES 
CORPORATION 

NAME 

Leonid,  N.  J. 

ADDRESS 

Please  send  me,  free  of 
charge,  your  folder  com¬ 
pletely  describing  time 
and  money  saving 
Therm-O-Lass. 

SIZE.  OF  HERD 

B 

BARN  EQUIPMENT,  EASY  TERMS 
P II  I  /  BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN- 
1  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


2  Models  for  every  re¬ 
quirement!  The  Heat- 
Houser  Standard  or 
the  Heat-Houser  De¬ 
luxe  with  VU.  Keep 
warm  while  you  work 
with  the  GENUINE 
AT-HOUSER. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
NOW  OR  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE. 


GATH  &  HERMS 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


NOW  YOU  CAN  DRY  100-125  bu.  shelled  corn, 
soybeans  or  small  grain  per  hour  with  the 
Cropgard.  On  the  job  the  day  it’s  delivered,  it 
operates  out  in  the  field  from  your  tractor’s 
PTO.  A  powerful  fan  blasts  clean,  heated  air 
from  twin  oil  burners  through  the  perforated 
steel  floor  of  your  170-bu.  load.  $1985  F.O.B. 
factory,  with  running  gear,  hydraulic  hoist 
and  hay  sides  available  as  extras.  A.S.C. 
(P.M.A.)  financed.  Free  picture  bulletin. 

GUARANTEED 


LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

.3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn.. 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK,  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5%  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
26th  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
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BADGER- NORTH  LAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


SOLVE  YOUR  PROBLEMS  W incite 
Ufa  easier  iuct/t  FARM-ENGINEERED 

EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS 


SILO  UNLOADERS 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

We  offer  Stanchions  •  Pens  •  Water 
Bowls  •  Silage  Carts  •  Milk  House 
Cabinets,  etc. 


Writs  for  complete  literature  and  neared 

distributor. 

Installation  and  Service  Specialists  in  All 
Dairy  Sections  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada 


Point  by  point  you  can't  beat  a  BADGER. 
Your  choice  of  2  great  transmissions 

•  2  Chains  ®  Steel  or  Wood  Elevators 

•  Many  other  outstanding  features. 


THERE’S  A 
BADGER  FOR 
EVERY  SIZE 
BARN! 


Handle  grass  and  corn  silage  frozen  or 
unfrozen  •  Increases  milk  production 

•  Prevents  accidents  •  Prevents  waste 

•  Saves  labor  •  Is  lighter,  faster,  easier 
to  install,  yet  low-priced. 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 

The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability, 
make  it  the  best  material  for 
silo  construction.  Steel  has  been 
used  for  silos  for  over  40 
years  —  many  of  the  original 
silos  are  still  in  use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to 
give  you  the  best  silage  possi¬ 
ble  from  your  crop.  In  all  sizes. 
Airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind 
and  Fire  Proof.  Little  mainte¬ 
nance.  Easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Our  trained  crews  erect. 


:  ye  * 


SILO 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

FOLDER 

TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-RS  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on 
Universal  Silos. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


PAINT  • 

Lead  and 
$4.95  value, 


DOWN 


EASY  TERMS 


SURGE 

Surge  Units  $5.00  down  and  up  to  24  months  to 
pay  balance.  EASY  TERMS  on  Surge  Stalls,  Pipe 
Lines  and  All  Surge  Milking  Equipment. 

©  1955  B.8.  Co. 

•Right  is  reserved  fo  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 

See  Your  Surge  Service  Dealer 


OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel, 
special  factory  price  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


Safe  Water!_ 


FROM  SPRINGS,  WELLS,  CREEKS 
OR  OTHER  UNPROTECTED  SOURCES 


Be  safe  and  sure  about  every  drop  of 
drinking  water  used  on  your  farm,  suburban  or 
rural  home,  motor  court,  filling  station — wherever 
water  comes  from  an  unprotected  and  perhaps 
dangerously  contaminated  source! 

The  Sepco  Sterilizer  destroys  bacteria  by  the 
proved  violet-ray  method.  Purifies  water  to  Public 
Health  Standards  as  fast  as  400  gallons  per  hour. 
Fully  protected  against  power  failure.  Easily  con¬ 
nected  to  any  water  supply  system.  Requires  no 
regular  attention.  Used  throughout  the  world  as 
the  modern  safeguard  against  dangerous  water¬ 
borne  diseases. 

Write  for  free  booklet  “Safe  Drinking  Water.” 


it  Uses  no 
chemicals 

it  Adds  no  taste 
or  odor 

it  All-electric 

it  Fully  automatic 


A  water  purifier 
. . . NOT 
a  water  softener 


SEPCO  CORPORATION,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Water  appliance  specialists  for  over  30  years 


CUT-AWAY 

VIEW 
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A  Visit  to  the  Kansas  Station 


(Continued  from  Page  508) 

the  standpoint  of  increased  milk  and 
butterfat  production. 

The  same  investigators  are  con¬ 
ducting  various  experiments  with 
different  kinds  of  roughages  for 
dairy  cows.  A  progress  report  was 
discussed  with  me  by  Prof.  Foun- 
taine.  Their  results  show  that  de¬ 
hydrated  sorghum  forage  was  equal 
to  silage  on  a  dry  matter  basis.  It  has 
been  further  found  that  finely 
ground  roughages  may  be  used  to 
form  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  rough- 
age  ration  without  any  adverse 
effects.  Above  this  level  there  was 
some  decrease  both  in  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  When  Holstein 
cows  received  as  much  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  ground  roughage,  they 
declined  from  an  average  of  3.8  per 
cent  butterfat  to  2.6  per  cent.  It 


treated  lambs.  The  treated  lambs 
yielded  from  three  and  one-half  to 
four  per  cent  less  carcass  weight 
than  the  untreated  lambs;  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  carcasses  of  the  treated 
lambs  were  at  least  one  grade  lower. 

Other  tests  with  hormones  used 
for  treating  breeding  ewes,  by  Profs. 
Bell,  W.  H.  Smith  and  Morris  John¬ 
son  show  no  breeding  or  lamb  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  use  of  either  proges¬ 
terone  or  the  gonadotropic  hormone 
fi’om  pregnant  mare  serum. 

Sudan  Grass  Pasture  for  Pigs 

Swine  work  at  the  Kansas  Station 
is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  E. 
Aubel.  He  has  recently  conducted  a 
test  relative  to  the  comparative  value 
of  Greenleaf  sudan  grass  and  Com¬ 
mon  sudan  grass  as  pasture  for  fat¬ 
tening  spring  pigs.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  two  lots  of  10  pigs  each  were 


Tests  by  Kansas  farmers,  cooperating  ivith  their  State  Station  in  Manhattan, 
show  that  self-feeding  sheep,  free  selection,  is  an  easy  and  economical  way 
to  balance  the  ration  with  fattening  lambs.  These  mutton-type  lambs  did 
well  on  this  management  method  on  the  farm  of  C.  W.  Darney,  near 

Garden  City,  Kansas. 


should  be  noted  that  this  condition 
was  corrected  in  a  few  days  by  low¬ 
ering  the  ground  roughage  and  the 
use  of  long  hay.  This  adverse  effect 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  use  of  large  amounts  of  ground 
roughage  normal  rumen  (paunch) 
function  is  not  obtained,  with  conse¬ 
quent  lower  formation  of  certain 
acids  essential  in  nutrition. 

Hormones  for  Sheep 

Kansas  farmers  and  ranchers  raise 
many  sheep  and  they  also  buy 
large  numbers  of  lambs  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  Tests  by  farmers  cooperating 
with  the  Station  show  that  lambs 
will  satisfactorily  balance  their  own 
fattening  rations  on  self-feeders. 
Bulky  feeds  are  used  at  the  start, 
and  the  lambs  should  be  thrifty  and 
gaining  good  before  being  placed  on 
a  full  feed  of  grain. 

The  sheep  work  at  the  Station  is 
in  charge  of  Prof.  T.  Donald  Bell, 
assisted  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Erhut.  Some 
valuable  tests,  at  the  Garden  City 
Station,  have  been  conducted  with 
the  use  of  hormones  for  sheep.  The 
results  both  from  implants  and  feed¬ 
ing  have  been  unfavorable  to  the 
practice.  Several  of  the  wether  lambs 
that  received  15  mg.  subcutaneous 
implants  of  stilbestrol  died  from  mal¬ 
formations  and  lesions  of  the  genital 
organs,  particularly  of  the  prostatie 
material  and  membranes,  and  many 
others  were  adversely  affected.  The 
finished  lambs  that  received  the 
hormones  were  difficult  to  dress  be¬ 
cause  their  pelts  adhered  so  tightly 
to  the  carcass.  The  treated  lambs 
shrank  considerably  more  in  the 
cooler  and  had  lower  dressing  per¬ 
centages  than  the  untreated  lambs. 
In  addition,  the  carcasses  from  the 
treated  lambs  were  higher  in  mois¬ 
ture  content  and  had  a  slimy  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  this  year’s  tests,  Prof.  Bell 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  stilbestrol  implants  and 
those  receiving  stilbestrol  plus  pro¬ 
gesterone  dressed  less  than  the  un¬ 


fed  shelled  corn  and  a  mixed  animal 
and  plant  protein  supplement  com¬ 
posed  of  five  parts  tankage,  four 
parts  soybean  oil  meal,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  Both  lots  were  self- 
fed,  free  choice.  Lot  one  was  pas¬ 
tured  on  Greenleaf  sudan  grass,  and 
lot  two  on  Common  sudan  grass. 

The  pastures  were  of  the  same  ap¬ 
proximate  quality  and  stand  and 
both  furnished  ample  green  forage 
throughout  the  test  period.  It  was 
necessary  to  clip  the  sudan  grass  in 
each  lot  during  the  Summer  in  order 
to  provide  the  best  of  forage.  Both 
stood  the  prevailing  dry  weather 
equally  well  and  were  likewise  equal¬ 
ly  relished  by  the  pigs. 

Average  daily  gains  were  about 
the  same  for  both  lots,  averaging 
around  a  pound  and  a  half  per  head 
for  a  period  of  89  days.  The  feed 
requirement  per  100  pounds  gain 
was  267  pounds  of  corn  and  41 
pounds  of  protein  supplement  for 
the  Greenleaf  pigs.  The  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Common  sudan  grass 
pigs  was  287  pounds  of  corn  and  33 
pounds  of  the  protein  supplement 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 


“Oh,  it  hasn’t  been  easy  but  we  make 
enough  to  buy  a  few  luxuries  — 
food,  clothing,  soap  — ” 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Pennsylvania  Dairy  Days 


The  2nd  Annual  Dairy  Days  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  were 
held  at  State  College  July  28-29.  It 
was  estimated  that  about  3,000  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  Penn  State  dairy 
production  center  the  first  day,  and 
some  2,000  more  the  second  day. 
Joseph  Canby,  Langhorne,  Pa., 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Ass’n.,  said  that  Dairy  Days 
will  be  an  annual  event  and  that 
plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
program  next  year. 

The  feature  activity  of  Dairy  Days 
for  most  farmers  who  attended  was 
a  guided  tour  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  new  dairy  production  center. 
There  are  five  barns  of  different  de¬ 
sign  which  demonstrate  various 
kinds  of  housing  and  management 
for  dairy  cattle. 

The  five  connected  but  self-suffi¬ 
cient  barns  all  have  stable  cleaners, 
each  a  different  brand.  They  also 
have  forced  ventilation  by  electric 
fans  and  facilities  in  box  stalls  for 
calving  and  for  illness.  Calves  are 
kept  in  the  barns  with  the  herd,  but 
heifers  are  moved  to  outlying  farms 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months. 
Some  of  the  stables  have  storage  for 
hay  in  the  loft;  others  that  are 
single-decked  store  it  in  silo-like 
metal  containers  which  can  be  used 
to  dry  chopped  hay.  Each  of  the 
units  has  one  or  more  silos  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds. 

A  special  attraction  at  the  dairy 
production  center  this  year  was  a 
dairy  cattle  judging  contest.  Harold 
Thorne  of  Port  Allegany  had  high 
score  and  was  presented  with  an 
electric,  de-horner  by  Donald  Seipt, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Ass’n. 

Another  activity  of  interest  for  the 
visiting  dairymen  was  a  trip  through 
a  fine  display  of  farm  machinery. 
Balers,  forage  harvesters,  silage  un¬ 
loaders,  elevators,  tractors,  blowers, 
manure  spreaders,  wagons,  combines, 
mowers,,  side-delivery  rakes,  crop 


driers  and  other  pieces  were  dis¬ 
played.  Receiving  particular  atten¬ 
tion  were  new  machines;  one  manu¬ 
facturer  had  a  display  of  both  baler 
and  forage  harvester  attached  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  his  tractor.  An¬ 
other  new  piece  of  equipment  was 
a  low-priced  hay  crusher,  run  from 
the  tractor  power-take-off,  and  small 
and  handy  in  size.  The  other  new 
machine  was  a  power-take-off  forage 
chopper.  The  rig,  which  really  is  a 
shredder  for  which  no  previous  chop¬ 
ping  or  mowing  of  the  grass  or  for- 
age  is  necessary,  looks  something 
like  a  rototiller,  except  that  at  the 
end  of  the  hammers  are  blades. 

Agronomy  tours  around  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  were  conducted  for  the 
visitors,  and  there  were  special  dairy 
exhibits  set  up  in  assembly  hall  for 
all  to  see.  One  of  Penn  State’s  ex¬ 
hibits  concerned  the  feeding  of  grass 
silage  to  calves  under  four  months  of 
age.  It  has  long  been  questioned  as 
a  feeding  practice,  but  recent  study 
by  G.  H.  Porter  of  the  University 
indicates  that  calves  can  well  be  fed 
grass  silage  as  their  roughage  from 
five  or  six  days  on. 

A  panel  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
Federal  and  State  Milk  Control  in 
Pennsylvania  was  a  feature  on  the 
evening  of  July  28,  following  a  poul¬ 
try  barbecue  put  on  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity’s  poultry  department.  Dr.  William 
Johnstone,  Penn  State  agricultural 
economist,  was  moderator  and  panel 
members  were:  Dr.  Bruce  Baldwin, 
Philadelphia  milk  dealer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion;  Stanley  Benham,  treasurer  for 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Ass’n.;  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’ 
Cooperative,  Philadelphia;  Louis  S. 
Iverson,  Philadelphia  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce,  Penn 
State  agricultural  economist;  and 
Harold  Arnold,  Fayette  County  dairy 
farmer  representing  the  Dairymen’s 
Cooperative  Sales  Ass’n.,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  N.  B. 


The  Cheese  Scandal 


***  “It  hasn’t  been  advertised  as 
part  of  the  GOP  farm  program,  but 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
been  paying  cheese  subsidies  not  to 
the  dairy  farmers  but  to  the  cheese 
manufacturers. 

“This  novel  ‘farm  support’  pro¬ 
gram  has  enriched  a  few  big  pro¬ 
ducers,  while  the  farmers  have  col¬ 
lected  next  to  nothing.  Yet  the  whole 
idea  of  price  supports  is  to  help  the 
farmers. 

“The  great  cheese  scandal  was  un¬ 
covered  by  House  investigators,  who 
have  been  mousing  around  in  the 
government’s  cheese.  As  an  example 
of  what  has  been  going  on,  they  re¬ 
ported  in  a  confidential  memo  to 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee: 

“During  March,  1954,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  purchased 
approximately  180  million  pounds  of 
cheese  at  37  cents  per  pound.  In 
April  about  90  million  pounds  of  this 
cheese  was  resold  to  the  original 
manufacturers  at  34V4  cents  a  pound. 
Thus  the  loss  to  the  government  on 
the  purchase  resale  transaction  was 
apparently  $2.5  million. 

“In  other  words,  the  cheese  pro¬ 
ducers  bought  their  own  cheese  back 
from  the  government  and  made 
nearly  three  cents  per  pound  profit 
on  the  deal  within  a  month.  What’s 
even  more  shocking,  the  cheese 
never  so  much  as  left  the  producers’ 
warehouses.  The  whole  transaction 
was  carried  out  on  paper,  and  the 
manufacturers  collected  their  profit 
without  moving  a  pound  of  cheese. 

“Like  most  other  farm  policies,  the 
cheese  program  was  adopted  with  a 
minimum  of  advice  from  farmers  but 
after  careful  consultation  with  the 
cheese  industry.  In  other  words,  this 
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plan  to  enrich  the  cheese  manufac¬ 
turers  came  largely  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  One  of  those  consulted, 
for  example,  was  Garl  Berst,  whose 
big  Wisconsin  cheese  company 
promptly  sold  5,275,116  pounds  of 
cheese  to  the  government,  then 
bought  it  back  for  more  than  $150,- 
000  profit. 

“Borden  and  Kraft  executives  were 
also  consulted  in  advance  about  the 
cheese  subsidy  program.  Afterward, 
investigators  report,  these  two  cheese 
giants  together  made  over  a  million 
dollars  on  one  transaction. 

“For  example,  Kraft  Foods  sold 
29,164,860  pounds  of  cheese  to  the 
government  in  March,  1954,  then  im¬ 
mediately  contracted  to  buy  it  all 
back.  Lakeshire  Martin  Co.  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Wis.,  a  Borden  subsidiary, 
pulled  the  same  deal  for  11,189,248 
pounds  of  cheese.  Other  Kraft  and 
Borden  subsidiaries  also  turned  a 
neat  profit  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense. 

“Still  other  companies  that  collected 
huge  farm  benefits  include:  W.  S. 
Pope  and  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Pauley 
Cheese  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  L.  D. 
Schreiber  &  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.; 
Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Wis.;  Central  Cheese  Co., 
Marshfield,  Wis.;  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
and  Tillamook  County  Creamery 
Association,  Tillamook,  Ore. 

“For  the  one  month  alone,  108 
companies  sold  the  re-purchased  86,- 
639,277  pounds  of  cheese.  Each 
pound  cost  the  taxpayers  three  cents 
and,  incidentally,  raised  the  price  of 
cheese  so  the  same  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  cheese 
at  the  corner  grocery.”  (Reprinted  by 
special  permission  of  the  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Drew  Pearson). 


How  To  Feed... 


i 

£  Successful  dairymen  from  Maine 
to  Florida  are  using  FLORIDA 
li  CITRUS  PULP  as  a  regular  part 
H  of  the  year  'round  feed  program. 
-ir~  No  special  equipment  or  change 
in  feeding  methods  is  required. 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  is  a 
bulky  carbohydrate  concentrate 
and  is  fed  as  such.  It  can  be  fed 
wet  or  dry.  Dry  feeding  is  recom- 
mended  for  ease,  economy  and  a 
more  sanitary  method.  Normal  ra¬ 
tion  is  about  one  pound  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight. 

The  complete  feeding  story  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  booklet  published  by 
the  Citrus  Processors  Association. 
*£  This  booklet  can  be  obtained  by 
mailing  your  name  and  address  on 
^  the  coupon  below! 
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8  page  booklet  f  ! 
tHowToFeed  Citrus  Pulp 
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cm  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


R  0.  BOX  403  TAMPA,  FLORIDA  DEPT.  A 
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SfOlft  4"  Grain  Auger 


LOW 

PRICED! 


Weighs 
only 
33  lbs. 


Run  with  !/4  h.p., electric  motor, 
Vz"  drill  or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long 
* — (5'  extensions  available). 

NEW  MODEL  *A-2 

STONE  Belt  Conveyor 

for  Farms 
Handles  BAGS, 

Produce,  Litter 

Cleated  Belt 

17'  long 


STONE 


Low 

Removable  ~T O  Priced 
Carriage 

Write  for  Literature  Prices 


Dept.  R. 


IWelding  8C  Machine  Works 


Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


Widths 
10  to  16  AAA  to  EEE 

We  SPECIALIZE  In  large  sizes  only  .  .  . 
sizes  10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE. 
Low-Tops;  Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn 
Moccasins;  Cordovans;  Dress  Ox* 
fords;  Work  Shoes;  Sox;  Slippers; 
Rubbers.  Enjoy  the  finest  in  fit, 
comfort,  style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Mail  only.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  Style  Book! 

KING-SIZE,  INC, 

600  Brockton,  Mass. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


fTAH  WEED  AND  GRASS 

«X  II  II *  SHORTS  ON  YOUR 
uJIWI  ELECTRIC  FENCE  LINE! 


Get  Bull-Tight 
Fencing  with 
One  Wire 


SHOCK-RITE 
MODEL  90 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 


THE  BEST  QUALITY  FENCER  AVAILABLE 

Controls  all  stock  in  any  weather  or  soil 
conditions  for  10^  per  month.  Two  signal 
lights  tell  at  a  glance  condition  of  fence 
and  unit.  Built-in  lightning  arresters. 
Clips  weeds  on  contact.  Precision  made 
electric  clock  motor  assures  perfect  tim¬ 
ing,  perfect  stock  control.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  free  demonstration.  Five 
models  to  choose  from,  $12,95  up. 

5-Year  Guarantee  All  Models 


Write  (or  free  SHOCK-RITE  FENCER  folder 


SHOCK-RITE 


ELECTRIC 

FENCER 

INCORPORATED 


7644  LyndaleAve.S.,  Minneapolis  23,  Minn. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  most  effective  POULTRY 
WORMER  of  them  all! 

Wormal,  with  exclusive  drug  Butyn- 
orate,  removes  more  of  these  worms 
that  burden  your  birds  and  sap  egg 
production:  Cecal  Worms,  Tape¬ 
worms,  Large  Roundworms.  Wormal 
is  easy  on  layers  and  young  birds,  too. 

convenient — economical 

Ask  for  feed  containing  Wormal  or 
get  palatable  Wormal  Granules  to 
mix  in  your  feed;  for  individual 
treatment  buy  Wormal  Tablets.  One 
extra  egg  per  bird  pays  for  a  worm¬ 
ing.  Prevent  losses  due  to  recurring 
worm  infestation.  Start  a  regular 
Wormal  worming  program  NOW! 

OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  lowo 
When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


Dr. 

Talsbury's 

YOUR  HENS  MAKE  BETTER  EGG¬ 
SHELLS  with  Lime  Crest  CaEcite 

Crystals  —  Why  buy  2  when  1  will 
do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than 
shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both. 
Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
Assure  superior  eggshells.  Economi¬ 
cal.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
/free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America. 

DEPT.  L-8,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34f ft  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Success  with  Broilers 


HOESTRING  enterprises 
have  always  been  an  integ- 
gral  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  a  lot  of  big 
industries  were  started  by 
men  who  had  more  courage 
than  capital.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Carl  Spear  of  Union,  Maine, 
who  figures  he  got  into  the  broiler 
business  on  about  half  a  shoestring. 
An  employee  of  a  local  utility  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  cherished  a  secret 
dream  of  going  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  some  day  for  himself.  He  made 
a  down  payment  on  that  dream  when 
he  put  most  of  his  savings  into  an 
old  rundown  farm  that  was  for  sale. 
Spear  admits  it  took  a  lot  of  courage 
to  take  the  cold  plunge  and  invest 
his  hard-earned  money  in  such  a 
shakey  enterprise.  At  that  time,  early 
in  1954,  the  Maine  broiler  business 
was  facing  very  poor  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  even  the  established  grow¬ 
ers  were  doubtful  about  the  future  of 
the  business. 

The  farm  was  even  in  worse  shape 
than  the  broiler  business.  The  build¬ 
ings,  consisting  of  an  abandoned 
dwelling  house,  several  rundown 
sheds  and  a  dilapidated  hothouse, 
were  a  sorry  looking  sight  and  Spear 
didn’t  hardly  know  where  to  start 
on  the  repair  job.  Even  more  dis¬ 


could  be  heated  easily  with  infra-red 
lamps  attached  to  a  piece  of  2x4. 
Three  lamps  on  a  10-foot  piece  of  the 
timber  supplied  plenty  of  heat  for 
500  chickens.  The  2x4  was  rigged  with 
a  chain  hoist  so  it  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  the  age  and 
feathering  condition  of  the  chickens. 

Starting  with  a  limited  capital 
Spear  had  to  figure  expenditures 
down  to  the  last  penny.  “It  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  shoestring  operation,”  he  de¬ 
clares.  “There  were  times  when  my 
capital  was  so  low  it  would  not  have 
financed  a  street  vender  selling  shoe¬ 
strings.”  However,  he  found  that  by 
doing  some  careful  planning  he  could 
save  money  in  a  lot  of  small  items 
that  ran  into  quite  a  sizable  total. 

Spear  started  with  7,500  chickens 
and  he  plans  to  increase  this  num¬ 
ber.  His  future  plans  also  include  the 
building  of  a  modern  broiler  plant 
in  a  field  near  his  present  place.  He 
still  works  for  the  utility  company 
and  hires  a  man  to  look  after  the 
broilers. 

He  raises  straight-run  White  Rocks 
and  markets  the  pulllets  as  broilers 
at  the  age  of  11  weeks.  The  roosters 
are  given  caponizing  pellets  and  held 
until  they  are  16  weeks  old.  His  last 
batch  of  broilers  averaged  3.68 
pounds  at  11  weeks.  He  operates 


The  old  house  down  in  Maine  that  Carl  Spear  has  developed  into  a  success¬ 
ful  broiler  plant. 


couraging  was  the  fact  that  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  high  banks  around  them 
were  overrun  with  rats.  Spear  knew 
that  he  had  to  get  rid  of  these  be¬ 
fore  he  could  start  raising  chickens, 
so  he  bought  several  packages  of  De¬ 
corn  and  used  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  It  worked  like  magic  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  rat  population  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  Then  Spear  turned 
his  attention  to  putting  the  building 
in  shape  for  his  first  batch  of  broil¬ 
ers. 

He  found  that  raising  broilers  in 
an  old  house  had  some  advantages  as 
well  as  some  disadvantages.  Since 
the  house  was  partitioned  off  into 
several  rooms,  it  was  not  possible  to 
use  modern  labor-saving  equipment 
to  an  advantage.  However,  the  small 
units  did  simplify  the  ventilation 
problem  and  cut  down  the  incidence 
of  respiratory  diseases  that  are  a  big 
problem  in  some  Maine  broiler 
plants.  Spear  also  found  that  chick¬ 
ens  fed  in  small  units  tended  to  make 
a  more  uniform  growth  than  those  in 
larger  flocks. 

After  the  former  dwelling  house 
was  transformed  into  a  broiler  plant, 
Spear  began  working  on  the  long 
hothouse.  Since  it  had  been  built 
partly  underground,  he  found  it 


under  the  straight  penny-a-week 
plan  which  is  still  popular  with  many 
Maine  growers  although  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  new  “part  cash-advance  and 
part  share-the-profit  plan.” 

Unlike  most  Maine  growers  Spear 
does  not  feed  any  scratch  grain  to 
his  day-old  chicks.  He  starts  them  on 
straight  mash  and  feeds  it  until  they 
are  four  weeks  old,  when  pellets 
are  added  to  the  ration.  Experiments 
at  the  University  of  Maine  have 
shown  that  these  pellets  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  producing  broiler 
meat  economically  and  Spear  goes 
along  with  that  idea  100  per  cent. 
His  broilers  are  given  several  small 
helpings  of  feed  a  day  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  is  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  feed  costs  low. 

Spear  uses  both  gas  and  oil  brood¬ 
ers  but  he  likes  the  oil  heat  best. 
Sawdust  is  used  for  litter  and,  when 
the  chickens  are  small,  this  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  newspapers  to  prevent  the 


birds  from  eating  sawdust.  Seven  and 
one-half  watt  night  lamps  are  used 
in  all  pens  to  prevent  the  chickens 
from  becoming  panicky  in  the  night. 

The  round  type  two-gallon  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  are  used  in  all  of  the 
pens.  Five  of  these  are  used  for  each 
1,000  birds  and  Spear  likes  the  round 
type  because  they  are  much  easier 
to  clean  than  the  long  trough  type. 
He  also  believes  that  the  round 
shape  makes  it  easier  for  the  birds 
to  take  advantage  of  every  inch  of 
watering  space.  Five-foot  homemade 
wooden  troughs  are  used  for  feeding 
at  the  rate  of  18  feeders  per 
thousand  birds. 

The  plant’s  health  program  is 
based  on  a  frequent  washing  of 
waterers  and  the  liberal  use  of  disin¬ 
fectant  in  the  house.  This  is  applied 
with  a  sprayer.  Medicated  mash  is 
used  to  take  care  of  bowel  disorders. 
This  and  the  twice-a-week  spraying 
of  disinfectant  all  over  the  house 
keeps  the  broilers  in  good  health  all 
of  the  time. 

Spear  believes  that  anyone  who  is 
thinking  of  going  into  the  broiler 
business  on  a  small  amount  of  capital 
should  do  a  lot  of  serious  thinking 
before  he  takes  the  plunge.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done 
but  he  points  out  that,  in  order  to 
put  it  over,  one  must  have  a  strong 
desire  to  get  into  the  business.  Lack¬ 
ing  that,  he  would  probably  give  up 
and  lose  his  investment.  Once  the 
decision  has  been  made,  the  would- 
be  broilerman  should  do  a  lot  of 
studying  and  learn  all  angles  of  the 
business  before  he  risks  any  hard- 
earned  cash.  Extension  bulletins 
helped  Spear  learn  a  lot  of  money¬ 
saving  angles.  County  Agents  are 
another  big  help  for  the  beginner. 
Spear  thinks  that  his  biggest  single 
source  of  information  came  from  the 
fieldman  who  worked  for  the  compa¬ 
ny  that  supplied  his  feed. 

Spear  believes  that  a  man  who 
really  wants  to  raise  broilers  and  is 
willing  to  take  some  rough  sledding 
at  first  will  eventually  build  up  a 
successful  business,  even  if  he  has 
only  limited  capital  to  start  with. 
The  man  who  makes  a  go  of  such  a 
business  will  be  trained  to  meet  any 
situation  that  comes  along. 

J.  R.  Crane 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAWH ITES,  MINORCAS,  $8.95: 
Pullets,  $16.95.  Rooks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted. 
$6.99:  Leftovers,  $3.99.  Bloodtested. 

100%  Alive.  F.  O.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERY, _ CLINTON.  MISSOURI 

Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Also  3-week-old  Chicks  22c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


AAA  CHICKS  $6.99-100 


■  ■  nnn  Oil  loivo  giu.jj-iuu 

Reds,  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Austrawhites.  Pullets,  $12.99.  Heavies, 
$5.99;  Mixed,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99. 
EVERYBODY’S  CHICKS.  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 
DUCKS — White  Calls,  Rouen- Mallard;  White  China 
Geese.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“How  to  keep  layers  5  years.”  Impregnated  grain 
feeding  profitable.  SINE,  RN-7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

PILGRIM  GEESE,  Adults,  clearing  thirty  pairs.  $5 

pair.  Guaranteed  pure-bred  show  stock  from  prize¬ 
winning  strain.  LEAVITT,  417  Assissippi,  Mass. 


Spear  uses 


plenty  of  homemade  five-foot  feed  troughs.  He  prefers  White 
Rocks  both  for  broilers  and  for  caponettes. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Where  Planning  Saves  Time 


Cooperdale  Poultry  Farm  at  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  one-man 
operation,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  James  C.  Cooper,  the  owner,  is 
a  slave  to  his  work. 

His  egg  room,  for  example,  has  a 
movable  curtain  so  arranged  that  a 
spray  of  water  will  soak  it  thorough¬ 
ly  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  drain  is  elevated  a  bit 
so  that  a  pool  of  water  will  remain 
on  the  floor  to  help  maintain  the 
correct  humidity.  From  his  adjust¬ 
able  rotating  chair  Jim  operates  his 
egg  cleaner,  his  grader,  and  his  radio, 
and  he  can  even  poke  up  the  fire  in 
the  stove  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

At  Cooperdale  there  are  some 
3,000  breeding  hens.  Mr.  Cooper  buys 
day-old  chicks  and  usually  starts  new 
birds  in  January  and  June.  To  house 
his  chickens,  Jim  has  a  30-foot  by  70- 
foot  barn  which  he  remodeled  into  a 


three-story  laying  house  with  the 
egg  room  and  a  pen  on  the  first 
floor  and  pens  on  the  other  floors. 
To  reduce  labor,  there  are  entrances 
to  the  first  and  second  floors  at 
ground  level,  so  that  new  birds,  lit¬ 
ter,  and  other  items  have  to  be 
carried  only  to  one  floor — the  third. 
In  addition  there  is  a  one-story  20- 
foot  by  100-foot  building  to  house 
the  overflow. 

Cooperdale  chickens  eat  a  starter 
mash  during  their  first  five  weeks, 
and  after  that  they  are  switched  to 
scratch  grain  and  a  growing  mash. 
They  have  oats  from  the  seventh 
week.  Mr.  Cooper  has  his  feed  pack¬ 
aged  in  50-pound  paper  sacks  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says,  “they’re  clean  and 
easy  to  handle.”  Jim  opens  the  bags 
and  empties  the  feed  into  hoppers  in 
his  bucket-type  elevator.  This,  in 
turn,  carries  the  feed  to  a  storage 


bin  in  the  top  of  the  barn.  From  the 
roof  bin  the  feed  flows  by  gravity 
through  a  chute  to  an  opening  in 
each  pen.  The  mash  and  grain  are 
scooped  from  the  bins  into  the  hop¬ 
pers  and  in  no  time  the  chickens 
have  their  daily  feed  supply  right  in 
front  of  them.  Mr.  Cooper  also  pro¬ 
vides  his  birds  with  granite  grit  for 
the  necessary  grinding  action.  He 
gives  day-old  chicks  the  fine-size  grit 
and  at  six  weeks  changes  to  medium 
size.  The  birds  have  hen-size  grit 
from  the  age  of  16  weeks. 

For  use  in  range  feeding,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  a  truck  hopper  for  dis¬ 
tributing  mash  pellets  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  scratch  in  the  afternoon. 
Jim  likes  the  50-pound  paper  feed 
sacks  especially  for  range  use.  He 
says,  “I  can  feed  5,000  birds  on  range 
in  15  minutes,  once  I’ve  poured  the 
feed  from  those  lightweight  paper 
bags  into  the  truck  hopper.”  Each 


range  shelter  has  its  own  automatic 
waterer. 

At  four  and  one-half  to  five  months 
the  pullets  begin  laying  and  are 
then  housed.  In  the  Summer  all  the 
windows  are  removed  to  provide 
cross-ventilation.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  his  fan  ventilators  keep 
moisture  out  of  the  pens,  so  that 
litter  stays  dry. 

With  his  system  of  gravity  flow 
feeding  and  separate  laying  rooms  in 
each  pen,  with  two  facing  rows  of 
nests,  floor  to  ceiling,  the  eggs  are 
gathered  at  night  and  the  3,000  birds 
are  fed  in  only  35  minutes. 

These  various  labor-saving  short¬ 
cuts  at  Cooperdale  Poultry  Farm 
have  caused  a  lot  of  favorable  com¬ 
ment  in  the  area;  not  only  has  Mr. 
Cooper  successfully  cut  his  work  load 
down  to  a  minimum,  but  he  has  good 
results  in  several  contests. 

E.  W.  Matthews 


How  to  Get  Water 
to  Hens 

Pipes  from  the  source  of  water  to 
hen  houses  should  be  laid  below  the 
frost  line.  To  prevent  freezing  they 
should  enter  the  house  through  well- 
insulated  boxes.  With  a  pump  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  circulate  water 
to  every  hen  house,  water  may  be 
stored  in  reservoirs  high  up  in  each 
house.  Then  it  can  be  fed  by  gravity 
to  the  water  fountains  below. 

Water  fountains  should  be  placed 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  floor 
level  to  keep  the  water  clean.  If  they 
are  installed  close  to  the  floor,  hens 
scratch  litter  into  the  water  and  may 
infect  it  with  harmful  bacteria. 
Water  fountains  or  troughs  need  a 
guard  or  reel  to  discourage  roosting 
and  to  keep  bird  droppings  out  of 
them. 

Various  types  of  automatic  water 
fountains  make  use  of  float-activated 
valves  opened  and  closed  by  the 
weight  of  water  in  the  fountain,  the 
relatively  newer  dew-drop  type  foun¬ 
tains,  or  a  continuous  flow  system. 

To  sustain  production,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  sufficient  water  outlets  be 
provided.  Then,  even  the  most  timid 
birds  may  be  assured  of  obtaining 
the  water  they  need.  At  least  one 
water  outlet  is  needed  for  each  100 
laying  hens;  one  for  each  50  is  even 
better.  In  narrow  hen  houses,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  provide  a  water  foun¬ 
tain  every  15  feet  through  the 
length  of  the  building.  In  houses  24 
feet  wide  or  wider,  water  fountains 
can  well  be  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  pit  which  catches  droppings. 

An  automatic  water  system  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  needs  of  laying  hens 
should  be  equipped  to  handle  water 
overflow.  A  floor  drain  under  each 
water  fountain,  connected  either  by 
means  of  a  drain  tile  or  excavation 
under  the  hen  house  floor,  is  the 
best  means  of  this.  A  water  trough 
with  a  grille  to  keep  birds  out  is  a 
particularly  satisfactory  type  of 
watering  device  for  hen  houses.  The 
trough  allows  birds  plenty  of  space 
to  drink,  while  the  high  grille  tends 
to  prevent  them  from  tossing  water 
around  with  their  beaks  and  wetting 
the  litter.  A  further  advantage  of  the 
water  trough  is  its  capacity;  it  can 
hold  several  gallons  of  water. 

h.  c.  A. 


August  20,  1955 
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Stop  culling  potential  layers — feed  ’em  back  to 
profitable  egg  production  with  Red  Rose  TC! 


Culling  poor  layers  is  good  flock  management — as 
long  as  you’re  not  sending  potentially  good  layers  to 
the  stew  pot  or  oven ! 

Tests  at  the  Red  Rose  Research  Center  have  proved 
that  most  “culls”  are  not  finished  as  layers  .  .  .  most 
non-layers  can  be  rehabilitated  on  a  short-term  diet  of 
Red  Rose  TC  and  returned  to  the  flock  as  profitable 
layers!  Here’s  how:  First  remove  non-layers  from  the 
flock — many  non-layers  are  handicapped  by  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  feed  hopper  resulting  in  lower  feed  intake 
and  excessive  parasitism.  Segregate  these  birds  and 
feed  them  Red  Rose  TC  for  just  10  days.  The  new, 
increased  levels  of  antibiotics  and  vitamins  in  Red 
Rose  TC  improve  feed  intake  and  help  bring  the 
birds  back  to  laying  condition.  Try  this  simple  practice 
with  your  “culls”  this  Fall  and  see  how  many  good 
layers  you’ll  save! 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida ;  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


And  remember,  every  hen  needs  the  concentrated, 
high-efficiency  nutrients  of  Red  Rose  Laying  Feeds. 
Keep  your  flock  at  peak  production  year-round  with 
Red  Rose  Laying  Mash,  Red  Rose  Complete  Laying 
Ration  or  Red  Rose  36%  Poultry  Supplement. 


} 
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with  a 

Myers  Mighty  Mite 
Boomless  Sprayer 


rWe/ff  c;i  fence  bom  •  •  • 

Covers  a  52-foot  swath  in  pasture  or 
field  without  clumsy  booms.  One  noz¬ 
zle  can  be  closed  for  weed  spraying 
along  fence  rows.  Provides  uniform 
coverage  over  uneven  ground. 


Xceeb/cc/ij  obcAa/wtb ... 

Fitted  with  a  gun,  this  unit  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  livestock  spraying  as 
well  as  orchard  work.  The  Myers 
Du-All  PTO  spray  pump  provides 
real  high  pressure  assuring  good  pen¬ 
etration  of  spray  chemicals. 


•  •  • 

Nozzles  can  be  adjusted  to  solid  stream 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  livestock 
houses  and  pens.  Fine  spray  is  just 
right  for  applying  insect-control  ma¬ 
terial  in  barns  and  coops. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
Dept.  R-8,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and 
free  literature  covering  the  Myers  Mighty 
Mite  and  other  equipment  in  the  Myers  com¬ 
plete  sprayer  line.  Write  to:  The  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-8,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Name. 


I 


Street  or  Rt. 


City. 


State. 

I _ 
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I  received  the  Cookie  Books  from 
Tri-State  Printers  Inc.,  July  8  and  I 
had  to  pay  $2.33  postage.  They  are 
not  as  they  told  me  they  would  be. 
When  the  agent  came  here  first  he 
left  a  sample  cookie  book  and  said 
ours  would  be  like  it.  That  sample 
book  had  a  plastic  binding,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
book  is  open  it  lies  flat.  In  following 
a  recipe  a  flat  book  is  better.  The 
ones  I  received  are  stapled,  and  of 
course  will  not  lie  flat.  We  can  sell 
them  for  whatever  we  choose.  They 
had  suggested  that  we  charge  $1.00. 
The  original  would  be  worth  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  these  are  worth  more 
than  fifty  cents.  I  am  very  thankful 
for  your  help.  I  have  learned  a  les¬ 
son  from  this  experience.  Most  any 
town  has  a  printing  shop  where  such 
a  book  could  be  made  up,  and  the 
work  would  be  a  help  to  the  local 
shop.  The  Tri-State  Printers  did  not 
give  me  a  chance  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  organization.  The  agent  insisted 
I  had  to  do  it  right  away.  E.  H. 

Several  subscribers  advise  us  they 
are  starting  to  receive  these  cookie 
books,  which  were  ordered  over  a 
year  ago.  They  are  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  the  books  are  not  as  promised, 
and  discouraged  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  like  the  sample  shown  them. 
The  company  states  because  of  a 
shortage  of  plastic  binding  they 
stapled  the  books  to  save  further  de¬ 
lay.  They  may  be  returned  later  for 
plastic  binding  and  returned  as 
quickly  as  possible  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  plastic  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  After  a  year  or  more  delay  we 
doubt  if  many  will  return  the  books 
now. 


In  Suffolk  County  our  savings  and 
loan  banks  pay  two  and  three-fourths 
and  three  per  cent  on  savings.  I  am 
enclosing  a  folder  from  Silver  State 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  They  pay  four  and 
five  per  cent.  Is  there  any  risk  in¬ 
volved?  T.  C. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  and  asked 
mu  where  I  could  get  information 
>n  out-of-state  banks.  You  advised 
ne  to  write  the  State  Banking  Dept, 
n  that  State.  I  did  so,  inquiring 
ibout  the  Silver  State  Savings  and 
!man  Association  of  Nevada.  The 
iame  adage  applies:  “Look  before 
mu  leap.”  K.  H. 

The  Silver  State  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  was  chartered  in  Nevada 
n  1952.  It  is  not  insured  by  any 
state  or  National  department.  They 
daim  to  be  “one  of  the  safest  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  In 
dew  York  State  a  savings  and  loan 
issociation  must  carry  insurance  on 
jach  depositor  up  to  $10,000.  There 
ire  many  fine  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  which  provide  good  interest 
md  are  safe  places  for  investment. 
Dne  in  your  own  State  is  usually 
jest. 


Some  time  ago  my  son  bought  an 
llectrolux  cleaner.  Two  weeks  later, 
lie  salesman,  Mr.  Wesley  Smith, 
ame  to  adjust  it,  and  saw  some  ter- 
ier  puppies  we  had.  He  wanted  one, 
nd  insisted  on  taking  it,  even 
hough  it  was  not  old  enough.  He 
romised  to  come  back  and  pay  me 
10  for  the  puppy.  He  has  never 
ome  back,  and  letters  do  not  seem 
o  bring  a  reply.  S.  S.  L. 

We  tried  to  reach  Mr.  Smith  with- 
ut  success.  Electrolux  informed  us 
hat  he  no  longer  works  for  them.  He 
as  never  paid  for  the  puppy. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
)epartment  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
iven.l 


I  would  appreciate  information  on 
the  Scranton  and  Binghamton  Com¬ 
pany  shares.  Mrs.  F.  B. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
October  1910.  It  is  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  became  inoperative  and 
void  in  March  1922.  It  was  “pro¬ 
claimed”  by  the  Governor  in  1523 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  We  can 
find  no  further  record. 


Three  officials  of  the  Budget  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Stores,  Bronx,  New 
York,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  using  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  on  the  air.  They 
pleaded  innocent.  The  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  considered  that  the 
trio  used  high-pressure  salesmanship 
over  various  radio  stations.  He  said 
they  advertised  they  could  supply  a 
console  sewing  machine,  a  chair,  a 
pair  of  shears  and  a  sewing  kit  for 
$23.50  and  $29.50.  The  prosecutor 
stated  “when  a  salesman  came  to 
make  a  sale  he  advised  the  house¬ 
wife  the  products  were  inferior  and 
often  talked  her  into  purchasing 
models  from  $90  to  $200  without  any 
of  the  accessories.”  It  was  further 
said  that  in  1953-1954  the  company 
had  grossed  $173,000  and  $226,000 
respectively  through  this  misleading 
advertising.  Similar  ‘bait”  advertis¬ 
ing  was  used  by  a  sewing  machine 
company  in  Queens,  N.  Y.  and  3  of 
its  officers  convicted.  Be  alert  and 
do  not  “fall”  for  such  schemes.  Re¬ 
ports  of  similar  offers  have  been  sent 
us  and  we  can  only  reiterate:  know 
what  you  are  buying;  deal  with  re¬ 
sponsible  houses  and  do  not  be  hur- 
ried  into  any  transaction — and  above 
all  do  not  sign  for  anything  without 
due  time  for  consideration. 


We  have  x'ead  your  warnings  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  for  many  years,  yet 
we  let  ourselves  be  “done”  out  of 
$8.  Two  men  called  claiming  to  be 
inspectoi’s  of  heating  plants.  We 
thought  they  were  connected  with 
the  Fire  Depai’tment.  They  insisted 
they  wei'e  not  ti’ying  to  sell  a  new 
heater,  but  asked  to  look  at  our  fur¬ 
nace  and  declai’ed  it  needed  clean¬ 
ing.  They  would  take  it  down,  clean 
it  and  cement  it  exactly  as  it  was  put 
up.  We  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
woi'k  and  paid  $8  as  a  deposit.  They 
tided  for  two  hours  to  sell  us  a  new 
heater  for  $500  or  one  that  had  been 
used  a  year  for  $465.  They  insisted 
on  an  immediate  decision.  Next  day 
one  of  the  “engineers”  came  and 
again  asked  us  to  buy  a  new  furnace. 
When  we  refused  he  threatened  us 
with  a  lien  on  our  property.  We  asked 
for  a  x’efund  of  our  $8. 

There  have  been  similar  reports 
of  such  tactics  by  some  of  these  fur¬ 
nace  salesmen.  We  presented  the 
matter  to  the  firm  in  question  and 
have  l'eceived  the  following  letter 
from  Mi’s.  B.  S.  We  reiterate  our 
caution  to  consider  before  -going  in¬ 
to  propositions  where  pressure  is 
used. 

“Another  incident  in  the  heater 
case,  which  I  hope  is  the  last  for  us. 
A  young  man  called  and  gave  me  a 
check  for  $8  and  expressed  regret 
over  the  unpleasantness.  He  asked 
for  a  review  of  the  happenings, 
which  I  gave  him  as  well  as  I  could 
remember  without  referring  to  my 
diary.  He  thanked  me  and  said  this 
was  the  third  complaint  they  have 
had  about  those  “engineers”;  ■  all 
similar.  One  has  been  discharged  and 
the  other  one  was  likely  to  be;  that 
the  company  did  not  want  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  bully  and  threaten  people. 
I  thank  you  for  your  interest.  Peo¬ 
ple  should  beware  of  “free”  inspec¬ 
tions  of  their  heating  plants  and 
avoid  the  ensuing  unpleasantness.” 

New  Jersey.  Mrs.  B.  S. 


A  Boy  Is  Missing 

John  Ambrose,  14  years  old,  left 
his  home  July  1  and  his  parents 
have  not  heard  from  him  since. 
Because  he  may  be  working  on  a 
nearby  farm,  his  parents  seek  the 
assistance  of  Rural  New  Yorker 
subscribers  in  trying  to  locate  their 
son.  He  is  a  very  muscular  boy,  five 
feet  10  inches  tall,  weighing  160 
pounds.  Other  identifying  charac¬ 
teristics  include  a  short  haircut,  good 
coat  of  tan,  and  a  half-inch  scar  run¬ 
ning  down  his  left  arm. 

Anyone  making  contact  with  this 
boy  is  asked  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
father  at  once — Michael  Ambrose, 
P.  O.  Box  581,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


This  is  14 -year  old  John  Ambrose, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  has  been  miss¬ 
ing  since  July  1. 

About* 1  Wills 

People  are  more  and  more  get¬ 
ting  into  the  habit  of  making  wills. 
Life  is  becoming  so  complex  from 
the  bookkeeping  angle  that  it  is 
gross  folly,  for  anyone  owning 
property,  not  to  make  a  will.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  pitfalls  even  after 
a  will  has  been  made.  If  you  make 
a  new  will,  be  sure  to  destroy  the 
old  will;  do  not  trust  your  lawyer 
to  do  it. 

A  few  years  ago  an  elderly  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  woman  spent  part  of  the 
Summer  at  our  house.  She  was  an 
unmarried  business  woman  and  had 
been  rather  successful.  One  day  in 
a  talkative  mood,  she  confided  that 
she  had  made  a  will  leaving  most 
of  her  property  to  charity.  She  had 
also  left  $500  to  her  housekeeper. 
She  asked  my  wife’s  advice  as  to 
the  provisions  in  the  will.  Mrs.  T. 
called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that 
$500  was  not  much  for  the  woman 
who  had  served  her  so  long  and  faith¬ 
fully.  The  lady  agreed.  She  then 
stated  that  she  was  going  to  change 
her  will  and  give  the  housekeeper 
$1,000  instead  of  $500. 

The  next  year  this  old  lady  asked 
us  to  spend  the  day  with  her.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  premonition  of 
death.  She  stated  that  she  had 
changed  her  will  and  willed  her 
housekeeper  $1,000  as  she  had  pro¬ 
posed.  Five  days  later,  she  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident.  We  were 
amazed  when  the  will  was  read.  The 
date  of  the  will  was  previous  to  her 
first  conversation.  The  housekeeper 
received  only  $500.  There  was  a 
beautiful  silver  tea  service  which  she 
said  she  had  willed  to  my  wife.  What 
my  wife  received  was  a  glass  sugar 
and  creamer  overlaid  with  silver. 
We  did  not  care  about  either  the  tea 
set  or  the  sugar  and  creamer.  The 
whole  thing,  however,  left  me  won¬ 
dering  what  had  become  of  the  later 
will.  w.  B.  T. 

New  York 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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The  closing  of  asserted  loopholes 
in  the  taxation  of  cooperatives  has 
been  asked  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  G.  M.  Humphrey  in  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Jere  Cooper  (D.,  Tenn.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Humphrey  said  that  the 
82nd  Congress  had  intended  to  eli¬ 
minate  the  previously  existing  tax 
exemption  of  co-ops,  and  that  it  had 
wished  to  have  all  co-op  income  in 
any  year  taxed  either  to  the  co-op  or 
to  the  co-op  member  receiving  divi¬ 
dends. 

The  way  it  has  worked  out,  Hum¬ 
phrey  said,  is  that  “several  courts 
now  have  held  that,  when  allocation 
certificates  issued  to  patron-members 
have  no  fair  market  value”,  they  are 
not  taxable  to  the  members.  Thus,  he 
continued,  co-ops  can  set  aside  por¬ 
tions  of  their  earnings,  as  before,  in 
the  names  of  members,  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  the  tax  deduction,  and  they  can 
issue  certificates  which  cannot  be 
taxed  to  the  members. 

Humphrey  suggested  that  legisla¬ 
tion  be  passed  to  give  the  co-ops  tax 
exemption  only  for  cash  distributions 
to  members  and  for  distributions 
which  can  be  taxed  to  the  members. 
He  explained,  “this  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proper  functioning  or 
financing  of  cooperatives,  but  would 
make  it  certain  that  all  income  is 
taxed  in  one  place  or  the  other  as  it 
is  earned.” 

As  an  answer  for  “some  difficulties 
. . .  involved  in  requiring  patron-mem¬ 
bers  to  pay  tax  currently  on  non-cash 
allocations”,  Humphrey  asked  for  a 
tax-withholding  system  similar  to  that 
on  wages  and  salaries.  The  co-op 
would  pay  the  tax  in  the  name  of  the 
member  even  though  the  distribution 
was  not  in  cash  and  “would  make  it 
sure  that  non-cash  allocations  would 
be  taxable,  and  that  the  tax  would 
actually  be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
cipients.” 

****:): 

The  average  prices  received  by 
U.  S.  farmers  for  all  farm  products 
on  July  15  was  two  per  cent  under 
June  15  and  three  per  cent  below 
July  15,  1954,  according  to  the 

USD  A. 

The  parity  ratio  measure  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  purchasing  power  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  slipped  to  84  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity,  two  points  under  the  previous 
month  and  four  points  below  a  year 
earlier.  Slipping  hog  prices  ac¬ 
counted  for  much  of  the  dip,  accord¬ 
ing  to  USDA.  Between  mid-June  and 
mid-July,  there  were  drops  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs,  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  cattle,  wheat  and  water¬ 
melons.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
received  more  for  milk,  tomatoes, 
grapefruit,  cotton,  lettuce  and  eggs. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 


again  issued  a  statement,  as  he  did 
the  last  time  there  was  a  substantial 
month-to-month  drop.  He  pointed  out 
that  farm  prices  had  held  “quite 
steady”  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  said  the  dip  was  caused  by 
the  “impact  of  heavy  supplies.”  He 
said,  “it  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  while  some  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  and  some  further  easing  may 
well  occur  as  the  harvests  progress, 
the  heavy  volume  of  marketings  will 
sustain  farmers’  receipts  . . .  Prices 
are  not  the  only  determinate  of  farm¬ 
ers’  incomes.  The  volume  of  products 
marketed  is  likewise  important.” 

*  H:  *  * 

Wool  production  will  slump  to  228 
million  pounds  in  1955,  two  per  cent 
under  1954  and  10  per  cent  below  the 
1944-53  average,  the  USDA  predicts. 
High  price  support  levels  under  a 
direct  subsidy  program  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  encourage  an  an¬ 
nual  production  of  300  million 
pounds,  but  this  is  the  first  year  of 
the  program  and  it  has  not  had  time 
to  become  effective. 

Meanwhile,  USDA  is  already  in  the 
midst  of  a  referendum  among  sheep 
raisers  on  the  question  of  whether 
these  producers  are  willing  to  have 
deductions  taken  from  their  wool 
subsidy  checks.  The  money  thus  col¬ 
lected  would  finance  public  relations 
and  advertising  campaigns  aimed  at 
increasing  consumption  for  wool, 
mutton  and  lamb. 

The  National  Grange  has  come  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but 
American  Farm  Bureau  president 
Charles  B.  Shuman  tells  farmers  to 
turn  down  the  proposition. 

Shuman  pointed  out  that  “it  is 
understood  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  . . .  would  be  spent 
in  the  promotion  of  lamb,”  or  about 
$500,000  for  each  pound  of  lamb  con¬ 
sumed  per  capita.  If  similar  expendi¬ 
tures  were  made  on  behalf  of  beef 
and  pork,  he  said,  approximately  $75 
million  would  be  spent  in  promoting 
these  pi'oducts.  He  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  such  a  large  amount  of  money 
should  be  used,  whether  it  is  proper 
to  use  the  Federal  Government  to 
collect  such  funds  with  possible  con¬ 
trol  over  their  use,  and  whether  such 
a  program  might  not  touch  off  a  se¬ 
ries  of  campaigns  by  other  commod¬ 
ity  groups  to  get  the  government  to 
collect  funds  for  promotion  of  their 
commodities.  He  explained,  “if  all  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodity  groups  turned 
to  government  for  this  type  of  check¬ 
off,  it  would  represent  a  large  deduc¬ 
tion  from  farmers’  income.”  (A  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  called  for  a  similar  government 
program  with  respect  to  milk  and 
milk  products). 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bat«  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

SMALL,  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  New  York. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants.  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week), 
ror  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic.  New  York. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
Particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  married 
farmer,  location  Cenrtal  New  Jersey;  sepa¬ 
rate  living  quarters;  milk,  vegetables,  etc.; 
other  privileges.  Permanent,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  wages  $150  monthly.  Must  have 
S„e,  best  of  references.  Apply  in  detail.  BOX 
5103,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

August  20,  1955 


RESPONSIBLE  married  men:  Steady  wor 
no  experience  necessary.  Write.  White  Lai 
Mink  Ranch,  P.  O,  Box  53,  White  Lake,  N. 
MAN :  Maintenance,  small  boarding  schoi 
Painting,  carpentry  and  plumbing  repai: 
Must  drive.  Live  in.  Good  salary.  Vacatic 
legal  holidays  with  pay.  BOX  6501,  Rui 
New  Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER:  Experienced,  under  50.  Perm 

nent  position.  Seven  miles  from  Trentc 
Must  have  estate  experience  and  own  c< 
No  greenhouse.  Three  room  cottage  wi 
refrigerator,  stove  and  oil  burner  availab 
$250  month.  Write  stating  experience  and  si 
of  family.  BOX  6505,  Rural  New  Yorker 


HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  j 

Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  ma 
extras.  $185  per  month.  Peter  S.  Sandfo 
Route  17 -A,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  WArwick  55-31 
LIGHT  housekeeper-cook.  Protestant,  unc 
55  years  of  age.  Motherless  home,  t’ 
children,  6  and  12.  In  town,  all  modern  facl 
r£omN  Suffolk  County,  New  Yo: 
BOX  6518,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TEACHERS:  Elementary,  slow  childrc 

Connecticut  also  Brooklyn  schools.  Psycho 
gist,  receptionist,  typist,  contact  worker,  fa 
workers  and  teachers,  housparents,  cook 
couples.  Residents.  School,  22  Buckingh 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

COUFLE-Man,  outside  work,  gardening,  e' 
must  be  handy,  woman  housework  &  pi: 
cooking— on  part  time  basis.  No  laundry, 
miles  North  of  New  York  City;  own  mod* 
living  quarters.  Write  stating  qualifications 
salary  expected.  Box-6608  c/o  Rural  N 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  Permanent  job  for  working 
herdsman.  200  acre,  60  cow  dairy  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Modern  4  rooms  &  bath.  Good 
salary  and  privileges.  A.  J.  Ensminger,  RD  2, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  for  70  cow  herd.  Must 
have  experience  and  references.  Good  wages 
and  home  for  the  right  man.  Apply  or  call  col¬ 
lect  at  night,  Pennington  New  Jersey  7-0124. 


MEN :  Wanted  for  large  dairy  farm  we 
have  openings  for  fully  experienced  milk¬ 
ing  machine  operators.  Excellent  starting 
salary  with  periodic  increases  for  length  of 
employment.  Furnished  apartments  for  mar¬ 
ried  men,  and  excellent  boarding  house  on  the 
farm  for  single  men.  Write  stating  age  and 
experience  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  (no  liquor  or 
smoke).  On  a  farm.  Mr.  Mike  Whren.  R.D.-3 
Box  72,  Uniontown,  Pa.  


SINGLE  MAN  for  Dairy  Farm.  Purebred  Hol- 
steins.  Board  and  room.  State  wages  wanted. 
Steady  work.  Arthur  C.  Davis  Nutwood 
Farm,  Townsend,  Delaware.  


ASSISTANT,  modern  dairy  farm,  southeast 
Penna.  Usual  privileges.  Write  salary,  ex- 
perience,  etc.  Box  6600,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  single  man  on 
farm.  Floyd  S.  Sherlaw  R.  F.  D.  3,  Newport, 
Vermont. 


WANTED:  Woman  30-40  care  for  2  young  girls 
in  motherless  home.  Walter  R.  Krauss,  Vala- 
tie,  New  York. 


WOMAN  for  general  kennel  work.  Experi¬ 
enced,  or  will  train  a  willing  person.  Salary 
$50.00  week  with  cottage  and  all  utilities.  Reply 
giving  age  complete  background  and  enclose 
recent  photo.  P.  O.  Box  6,  Ashton,  Maryland. 

TWO  WOMEN:  one  for  plain  cooking  and  one 
as  general  helper,  in  small  convalescent 
home,  state  age  and  experience.  Mrs.  Jens 
Anderson,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  live  in  physician’s 
home;  assist  with  year-old  baby  and  general 
household  duties.  Plain  cooking.  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Liepmann,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  Position  for  single,  sober  man  as 
help  on  poultry  farm.  Live  in.  Good  salary, 
vacation.  George  Clark,  East  River  Road, 
Cortland,  New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  Experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing.  House  and  privileges.  No  milking.  Lo¬ 
cated  in-  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York.  Box  6613, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  to  work  in  gas  station:  Woman 
part-time  housekeeper.  Offer  2-room  fur¬ 
nished  private  apartment,  plus  $50  weekly 
starting.  Box  6614,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN:  for  dairy-poultry  farm.  Purebred 
Jerseys.  Salary,  bonus,  vacation.  Work  avail- 
abel  for  wife.  James  Lane,  Delhi  Stage,  On- 
eonta,  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Cook -Housekeeper,  and  Gardner- 
handyman.  Pleasant  home  near  New  York. 
Own  two  rooms  and  bath,  television.  $325 
monthly  to  start.  Call  Collect,  Scarsdale  5-1677. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN:  Excellent  opportunity, 
nice  surroundings,  attractive  four-room 
apartment  with  air  conditioned  room  at  Jersey 
shore.  Would  like  wife  be  able  occasionally  to 
help  in  house.  Steady  job.  Write  fully  giving 
telephone  number,  past  history.  Marlu  Farm, 
Box  8,  West  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 

SINGLE  Man  or  lad  with  farm  experience  as 
helper  on  poultry  farm.  Modern  home,  excel¬ 
lent  board.  Wages  depending  on  ability.  F. 
Miller.  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Young  person.  No  cooking, 
pleasant  home,  two  children.  Good  salary. 
Mrs.  N.  Stein,  7  Cole  Street,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable  couple  for  poultry 
farm  in  Western  New  York.  Steady  work, 
good  pay,  modern  comfortable  four  room 
home.  Profit  sharing.  Box  6609,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

MATURE  Person  for  general  housework  in 
doctor’s  house,  without  cooking.  2  children 
school  age.  Pay  $120  monthly.  Write  Florida- 
New  York.  Box  635.  Mira  Temchin. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellingerjs  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  horticulturist,  landscape  architect; 

develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6507,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  lady  desires  position  as  House¬ 
keeper,  Cook.  Country.  References,  Box  6601. 

WANTED:  Farm  managers  job.  Age  42,  life¬ 
time  experience  in  purebred  cattle,  handling 
men.  Box  6602. 

WANTED:  position  as  Supt.  Gardener  on 
small  estate.  Experienced  Greenhouse,  etc. 
Reference.  Married,  middle  age.  Write  box 
No.  6610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TEACHER:  Reliable,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  where  there  is  no  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  Box  6615,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

87  ACRE  bare  farm,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  lo¬ 
cation,  4-room  house,  12  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  buildings,  $6,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

92  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  9-room 
house,  basement  barn,  other  outbuildings, 
$5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  9-room 
house,  bath,  dairy  bam,  $7,000,  terms, 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 


252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  8-room  house, 
6-room  tenant  apartment,  45  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60  head  stock, 
two  tractors  and  all  equipment,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm:  Southern  tier  N.  Y., 
215  acres,  large  fields,  8-room  house,  water 
heater,  modern  kitchen,  two  barns  for  50 
head,  two  silos,  tool  shed,  new  roofs,  milker, 
cooler,  electricity.  Secluded  location,  two 
miles  from  state  highway,  however  on  mail, 
milk  and  school  bus  route.  Price  $12,800.  Crops 
and  inventory  extra.  Please  do  not  answer 
unless  strictly  interested.  BOX  6510,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermaek, 
Schenevus,  New  York.  


RETIRED  Couple  will  buy  small  house  near 
stores.  Particulars  first  letter  please.  Box  6617, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED:  wtihin  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Approximately  25  acres.  Write  full 
particulars.  Box  6611,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


115  ACRES  stocked  and  equipped  Dairy  Farm 
70  acres  tractor  land,  balance  pasture,  20 
cows,  15  heifers.  $5,500  milk  checks  a  year. 
Nice  location,  modern  10  room  house.  Reason¬ 
able  price.  Deneri  Brule,  East  Hill,  Barre  Vt 


RIDGE  ROAD,  Murray,  N.  Y.:  Historic  Cobble¬ 
stone  house.  110  Acres.  10  acres  are  woods 
On  Route  104.  22  miles  West  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 
on  Honeymoon  Trail.  Direct  route  to  Niagara 
Falls.  Seven  large  rooms,  consisting  of  Living 
Room  14  x  24,  with  large  wood-burning  fire 
place.  Dining  room,  modern  kitchen.  Four  bed¬ 
rooms.  Modern  bath.  Peg  floors  throughout. 
Open  stair  case.  Electric.  Automatic  Gas  heat. 
Cape  Cod  addition  on  rear  of  Cobblestone 
with  two  rooms  and  shed.  Large  barn  with 
rail  fence.  Chicken  house.  One-quarter  mile 
frontage  on  Ridge.  Corner  lot.  Cabin  sites. 
Large  lawn.  Beautiful  trees.  Shrubs,  flowers, 
rockery  with  pool.  $25,000.  Pictures  on  request. 
Virginia  Mungovan,  R.D.  1,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


TOURISTS  Home  and  Farm:  Thomas  Heaney, 
Lake  Lauderdale  Road,  Cambridge,  New 
York. 


FARM:  300  Acres  fully  equipped,  James  Vick- 

erson,  East  Springfield,  New  York. 

UPSTATE  Farm  in  dairy  belt,  164  acres.  Silt 
bottom  flat  land  acreage.  Large  barn,  large 
house.  Widow  must  sell.  Mrs.  B.  Hutter,  Rose- 
boom,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cherry  Valley  5663. 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  write  in  person.  John  Os¬ 
wald,  RFD  2,  Emporium,  Pa. 

TANNERSVILLE:  Boarding  House  in  opera¬ 
tion.  16  bedrooms,  modern  kitchen,  large  din¬ 
ing  room,  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  all 
rooms,  excellent  condition.  Must  sell  because 
of  illness.  $16,000.  Write  Mr.  Salata,  P.  O  Box 
399  Tannersville.  Phone  Tannersville  11-M. 

IDEAL  Chenango  Co.  farm  for  semi-retired 
man  wanting  small  dairy  or  chickens  and 
private  deer-hunting  preserve.  225  acres,  27 
head  top  Holsteins.  Good  barns,  milk  house, 
two-car  garage.  Attractive  Colonial  house  par¬ 
tially  restored.  Panoramic  view.  Box  6612, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

217  ACRE  Dairy  and  stock  farm,  130  acres  rich 

loam  tractor  land,  balance  spring  watered 
pasture,  woods,  timber,  42  x  92  cement  base¬ 
ment  barn,  silo,  milk  house.  Good  8  room 
dwelling,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  drilled  well.  On  school  bus,  milk,  mail 
route.  Lots  farm  tools,  hay  etc.  All  $6500. 
Terms  about  half  cash.  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.  Towanda,  Pa.,  Phone  695. 

WANTED:  Farm  to  Rent  on  Share  Basis.  Four 

in  family.  Box  6603,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Bungalow,  13  Acres  level  land, 
wonderful  for  chickens.  Marcus  Smith,  Wail- 
kill,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 

FARMS!!  Stocked,  Equipped,  Bare.  Rural  land 
properties,  farm  catalogue  free.  Write  us 
your  needs.  J.  D.  Gallagher  Agency,  150  N. 
Broad  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717. 

BEAUTIFUL  Farm  in  Vermont.  275  acres  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  65  head  Holsteins;  44  regis¬ 
tered.  Trout  stream.  Stocked  pond.  Gravel  pits. 
100,000  feet  timber.  Buildings  in  very  good 
condition.  Must  be  sold  by  Fall.  Asking 
$58,000.  Box  6604. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY:  Farms,  Homes, 

Camps,  Business  and  Retirement  property  in 
beautiful  Saratoga  and  Washington  Counties. 
Donald  Young,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  O’Donnell 
Agency. 

OCEAN  FRONT  1  to  8  room  cottages  and 
cabins.  Each  fully  furnished,  hot  showers, 
gas  cooking,  screened  porches.  3  minutes  to 
amusements.  Reasonable  rates.  Phone  or  write 
for  reservations.  Oceanside  Village  Cabins, 
East  Grand  Avenue,  Tel.  6-8838.  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE:  200  Acre  Dairy  Farm  close  to  Pres¬ 

ident  Eisenhower’s  farm,  3  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  For  further  information  write 
Vernon  M.  Frazier,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

146  ACRE  FARM:  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Beautiful 
Stone  House,  all  conveniences.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition,  stream.  Write  Wm.  A.  Bigham,  Fair- 
field,  Pa.  J.  P.  Currin,  Inc. 

378  ACRE  FARM:  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Dairy  and 

Beef,  2  houses,  farm  and  equipment,  $63,000. 
Write  Wm.  A.  Bigham,  Fairfield.  Pa.  J.  P. 
Currin,  Inc. 

COUNTRY  Dairy  Bar:  unusual  setting,  recon¬ 

verted  grist  mill.  Beautiful,  modern  apart¬ 
ment  upsiairs.  Oportunity  for  young  or  re¬ 
tired  couple.  35  miles  from  Phila.  in  Pa. 
Box  6605. 

MOUNTAIN-TOP  summer  home,  5  room  log 

house,  bath,  fireplaces;  25  acres  of  beauti¬ 
ful  lawns,  fields,  pine  woods.  Sweeping  view 
including  Mt.  Mansfield,  Camel’s  Hump.  End 
of  Road  privacy,  $1,600.  Farms  suitable  for 
summer  or  retirement  homes  $1,500-$5,000.  Mil- 
ton  Fiske,  Broker,  Middlesex,  Vermont. 

27  ACRES:  partly  wooded.  Comfortable  home, 

8  rooms,  bath,  oil,  hot  water  heat.  Deep  well 
Barn,  chicken  coop,  garage.  Everything  in 
good  condition.  Price,  including  tractor,  other 
equipment,  $16,000.  Ruth  H.  Devereaux 
broker,  Shohola,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  summer  home  in  the 
Berkshires.  For  full  particulars  write  Frank 
Lagowski,  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  SALE:  Six  hilltop  acres,  six  room  house 
plus  extras  on  state  highway  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Springfield  and  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
2(4  miles  from  center  of  Town.  George  Kemp, 
Blandford,  Mass. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  A.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover.  New 

York  s  finest,  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-5’s,  $7.98, 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00:  2-60’s,  $17.50. 
Also  delicious  wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50;  60’s 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

ELDERLY  retired  couples  to  board.  Farm 

home,  near  town.  Mrs.  Arthur  Heim,  East 
Freetown,  New  York. 

ROOM  and  Board.  Enjoy  winter  in  Florida. 

Fishing!  Reasonable  Rates!  Private  home. 
Marguerite  H.  McComas,  River  Drive,  Ruskin 
Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Locust  Posts.  Geo.  Stimpson,  Ta¬ 
bor,  N.  J.  Tel.  Rockaway  9-0185-M,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  Patches  Rayon,  Cotton,  Nylon,  $1.15 
3  lbs.  Verna  Strayer,  Hollidaysburg,  Penna. 

COMB  HONEY:  Big  Chonks  Clover  Comb. 

5  lb.  pail  $2.00  (extracted,  $1.75).  All  prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

SEEKING  milk  producer  producing  100  cans 
or  more  daily.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Box 
6606. 

SEEKING  pasterizing  plant  and  producer  of 
100  cans  or  more  daily.  Wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  6607.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

QUEENS:  Gentle  and  productive  Italian  or 
Caucasian  by  return  mail  $1.25  each.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FINE  HAY:  with  green  color  with  12%  protein 
content  for  sale  at  $30  per  ton  baled. 
F.O.B.  Farm  five  miles  from  Grahamsville.  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  R.  F.  D. 
Farksvile,  N.  Y.  Tel.  431-J-2,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 

FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  at-  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Marcellus  68.1011. 

POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 
tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole 
barns  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Dining  room  suite  (large)  100  yrs. 

old.  From  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Put  to¬ 
gether  with  wooden  pegs.  Contact  Mrs.  J. 
Meana,  9012  So.  Military  Road.  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Niag.  Falls  33927. 

WANTED:  to  buy  bulk  milk  tank.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  State  age,  size,  make,  price 
and  point  of  inspection.  Box  6616,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 
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for  chores- 
or  children 


THE  1955  CHEVROLET  DELRAY  features  club  coupe  styling,  sedan 
roominess,  arid  a  washable  all-vinyl  interior  that's  made  for  family  wear. 


A  Chevrolet  delray  doesn’t  mind  dusty  overalls  . . .  or  the 
.  children’s  feet  ...  or  a  few  boxes  of  tomatoes  piled 
onto  the  back  seat.  Its  handsome,  hardy  all-vinyl  interior 
wears  like  saddle  leather  .  .  .  and  rides  about  seventeen 
times  softer.  It’s  easy  as  soapsuds  to  keep  it  looking  new. 
This  is  one  car  you  can  take  soap  and  water  to  inside. 
Like  other  Motoramic  Chevrolet  models,  the  Delray  has  that 
nice  uncluttered  look  about  its  styling.  Sweet  and  simple, 
and  as  clean  as  sunlight.  Tie  that  to  one  of  the  new  engines 
(either  a  six,  or  the  162-horsepower  V8  or  the  180-horse¬ 
power  V8)  and  you’ve  got  a  car  to  be  proud  of.  Many  of 
the  things  you’ll  especially  like  about  your  Chevrolet — out¬ 
rigger  rear  springs,  Anti-Dive  braking,  a  big  12-volt  elec¬ 
trical.  system — are  features  that  a  lot  of  other  cars  wish 
they  had.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  the  man  to  see.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Stealing  the  thunder 
from  the  high-priced  cars! 

The 
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PULLS  BETTER... LASTS  LONGER...COSTS  LESS 


No  other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  foi* 
so  low  a  price. 

A  simple  comparison  between  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread’'  and  other  tires  in  its 
price  range  will  tell  you  why.  You  can  easily 
see  that  the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  has  more 
tread  rubber  for  longer  tire  life  .  .  .  deeper 
curved  and  tapered  bars  and  big  powerful 
shoulders  for  maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  * 
and  flared  tread  openings  for  positive  clean* 
ing  in  any  soil  condition. 


You  can  save  money  and  get  more  work 
done  with  the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  Trac¬ 
tor  Tire.  The  price  of  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  is  only  $41.95 *  plus  tax,  size  9-24- 
Gther  sizes  are  proportionately  low. 

Compare  before  you  buy.  Get  the  Iowr 
price  for  your  tire  size  at  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 

^Exchange  if  your  old  tire  is  recappable.  Prices 
subject  to  change.- 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


FOR  MORE 

TRACTION 

ON  YOUR  ...TRUCK 


Enjoy  the  Voice  o /  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  ever  ABC 


•Copyright  1905,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co* 


Any  Simitar  Memories? 

Hominy-making  time  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  episode  in  the  days  I  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  youngster  on  the  old  farm¬ 
stead.  First  came  the  task  of  select¬ 
ing  the  best  ears  of  corn  from  the 
crib  for  this  purpose,  nubbing  off  the 
smaller  grains  at  the  end  of  each 
ear,  then  shelling  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  into  the  big  kitchen  dish  pan  or 
other  container’. 

Mother  would  put  selected  grains 
through  a  long  drawn-out  process, 
using  homemade  hickory-ash  lye  to 
husk  the  grains  preparatory  to  the 
prolonged  boiling  operation.  The 
corn  having  been  properly  husked 
(or  blanched)  by  the  lye  method,  it 
was  then  ready  for  a  repeated  bath 
series  in  clean  water  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  lye.  The  entire  proced¬ 
ure  usually  took  up  to  a  full  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quantity  being  made. 
It  was  boiled  outdoors,  weather  be¬ 
ing  favorable,  in  a  capacious  iron 
kettle.  I  still  recall  the  appetizing 
aroma  drifting  my  way  from  this 
huge  kettle  as  it  boiled  and  bubbled. 
A  grand  treat  was  in  store  for  the 
family  at  mealtime,  when  a  big  skil¬ 
let  of  this  rare  hominy  was  nicely 
fried  up  in  smoked  bacon  drippings. 

The  commercially  canned  hominy 
one  buys  at  the  grocer’s  today  com¬ 
pares  very  poorly,  in  my  estimation, 
with  the  kind  I  watched  Mother  pre¬ 
pare  when  a  youngster  on  the  farm. 
The  color  of  the  grains,  as  a  rule,  is 
a  sallow  white,  possibly  having  been 
husked  by  a  bicarbonate  process, 
and  cooked  quickly  under  vacuum 
pressure  methods.  The  flavor  of  this 
type  falls  vastly  short  of  the  old-time 
product. 

Hominy  making,  like  many  other 
farm  chores  of  earlier  times,  is  be¬ 
coming  rapidly  obsolete,  passing  in¬ 
to  the  annals  of  history  as  “some¬ 
thing  farm  folk  once  did,  long  ago.” 

J.  G.  Stone 


Set  ft  for  Cleon  Fence 
Line 

So  often  have  we  read  practical 
ideas  which  save  us  time  and  money 
in  your  paper  that  1  want  to  pass  one 
of  mine  onto  you  for  sharing  with 
readers.  We  have  60  acres  of  land  in 
our  farm,  and  we  rent  much  of  it 
out  to  nearby  dairymen  for  pasture 
and  hay.  Our  big  problem  has  for  a 
long  time  been  to  keep  the  fences 
clean.  Machines  do  not  cut  the  grass 
right  up  to  and  under  the  line,  and 
then  when  the  fields  are  pastured  the 
cows  will  not  eat  the  old  coarse 
grass.  It  is  hard  to  keep  down  with¬ 
out  hand-mowing  or  grass  killing.  So, 
on  a  hunch  we  made  up  a  strong  salt¬ 
water  solution  and  sprinkled  it  tight 
up  along  the  fences.  You  should  see 
how  those  cows  eat  that  high  grass 
under  the  fences  dowm  close  to  the 
ground!  In  some  places  the  grass  was 
extremely  old  and  dry,  and  almost 
three  feet  tall.  I  think  with  today’s 
labor  so  costly — and  not  able  to  mow 
very  well — that  this  is  a  very  cheap 
and  effective  method  of  keeping 
fence  lines  clean.  If  they  are  not 
kept  dowm,  they  will  again  soon  be 
brush  in  two  or  three  years.  Our 
fences  are  four-strand  barbed  wire. 
I  should  say,  too,  the  cows  were  not 
otherwise  provided  with  much  salt. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  d.  h. 
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for  future  progress  in  dairy  farming 9  success  must  come 
from  better  breeding ,  combined  with  better  feed  and 
better  management.  These  are  the  old  yet  always  new 


Challenges  to  Dairying 


By  V.  A.  RICE 
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It  takes  a  proper  combination  of  many  biological  principles  to 
produce  profitable  dairy  cows.  But  breeding  is  the  chief  facto i  that 
makes  an  Excellent  cow  (right)  instead  of  a  Poor  one  (below). 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America 


0  far  as  dairying  is  concerned, 
a  lot  of  new  things  have  come 
down  the  pike  in  the  last  30 
or  40  years.  Just  to  make  a 
partial  list  of  them  makes  one’s 
head  swim — the  elimination  of 
TB.,  with  Bangs  soon  to  fol¬ 
low  suit,  and  laboratories  to  spot  contagious 
mastitis  and  development  of  methods  for  its 
elimination,  but  also  a  growing  realization  of 
more  vibriosis  than  we  would  like  to  own  up 
to,  growing  trouble  with  leptospirosis,  in¬ 
creased  incidence  of  breeding  difficulties,  or 
at  least  an  increased  recognition  of  them.  Also 
pen  barns,  bulk  tanks,  bulk  feed,  rotational 
grazing,  zero  grazing,  green  pastures,  less 
protein,  antibiotics,  cud  inoculations,  fast  milk¬ 
ing,  unequal  milking  intervals,  more  milk  per 
acre,  per  man,  per  minute,  larger  investments, 
shrinking  proportion  of  consumer’s  dollar, 
government  regulations,  price  supports,  fewer 
farms,  bigger  farms,  sanitation,  pasteurization, 
homogenization,  concentration,  etc.,  etc.  There 
never  was  an  idle  moment  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Today,  in  addition,  there  is  never  a  dull  one. 
It  takes  some  doing  on  the  part  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  just  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Dairy  Cattle  Breeding 

Similarly  in  the  field  of  dairy  cattle  breed¬ 
ing,  a  lot  of  new  ideas  have  been  born  in  the 
past  few  years:  preferred  and  selected  pedi¬ 
grees  of  young  bulls;  selective  registration; 
opening  of  herd  books  to  grades;  radiation 
effects;  reappraisals  of  breeding  systems; 
artificial  breeding;  superovulation;  frozen 
semen;  beginnings  of  a  realization  of  the  con¬ 
fusing  effects  of  environment  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  cattle  through  breeding. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  matter  of  artificial 
breeding.  This  development  started  some  17 
years  ago.  Deservedly  it  got  a  lot  of  publicity 
and  caught  on  faster  than  anything  that  has 
ever  before  come  down  the  dairy  pike.  Some 
think  that  artificial  breeding  may  have  been 
a  little  oversold  in  its  early  days.  To  get  a 
program  of  this  sort  moving  rapidly,  though, 
it  takes  a  bit  of  extra  enthusiasm.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1900’s  when  the  basic 
principles  of  inheritance  were  rediscovered. 
Many  extravagant  claims- were  made  regarding 
the  way  in  which  this  new  science  of  animal 
breeding,  called  genetics,  was  going  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  animal  breeding.  Genetics  did  not 
revolutionize  animal  breeding,  though  it  did 


help  it  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  correct  road 
for  animal  improvement  and  shift  its  progress 
into  second  gear.  Likewise  too,  extravagant 
claims  were  made  for  artificial  breeding  when 
it  first  started.  Yet  it  is  probably  the  most  help¬ 
ful  thing  that  has  ever  been  developed  in  the 
field  of  dairy  husbandry.  Even  so,  it  did  not 
increase  production  by  25  to  50  pounds  per 
generation  as  some  thought  it  might. 

With  artificial  breeding,  oftentimes  bulls 
that  are  proved  in  a  single  herd  fail  to  live  up 
to  their  apparent  genetic  level  when  put  into 
artificial  breeding  units.  This,  too,  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Perhaps  a  better  way  to  measure  a 
bull’s  breeding  potential  would  be  by  compar¬ 
ing  his  daughters  with  their  respective  herd 
averages  rather  than  with  their  dams’  pro¬ 
duction.  This  system  is  being  used  at  the 
present  time  in  many  places.  If  a  herd  is  fed 
and  managed  at  the  450-pound  level  and  the 
daughters  do  460  pounds,  it  is  expecting  too 
much  for  this  bull’s  artificially  sired  daughters 
to  average  from  450  to  460  pounds  of  butterfat, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  those  daughters 
sired  artificially  are  going  to  find  themselves 
in  herds  where  the  general  environmental 
level  of  feeding  and  management  is  a  lot  closer 
to  350  pounds  than  to  450  pounds. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  trying  to 
perfect  methods  of  quick  freezing  of  semen 
for  use  months  or  a  year  or  several  years 
later.  Fewer  bulls  would  have  to  be  kept,  a 
greater  percentage  of  semen  secured  would 
ultimately  be  used,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  This 
idea,  however,  like  many  new  ideas,  tends  to 
be  overrated  at  its  inception.  There  have  been 
great  bulls  in  all  the  various  breeds  but  a 
great  many  of  them  are  great  because  the 
things  recorded  and  remembered  about  them 
were  the  best  things.  Their  poorer  daughters 
and  poor  records  tend  to  fade  from  memory 
or,  at  least,  from  advertising  copy.  We  have 
nothing  against  frozen  semen,  but  we  always 
should  keep  our  breeding  programs  so  sound 
and  progressive  as  to  cause  our  present  and 
futures  sires  to  be  superior  to  the  dead  ones. 

The  Need  for  Individual  Breeder 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  individual 
breeders  to  be  working  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  own  specific  herds.  Individual 
breeding  and  group  breeding  should  be  made 
as  completely  complementary  as  possible;  they 
each  need  each  other  and  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  calamity  if  either  were  to  obliterate 
the  other. 


Selective  registration  needs  some  discussion. 
The  various  breed  associations  talk  about  this 
occasionally  but  so  far  no  practical  scheme  for 
putting  it  into  operation  has  been  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  job  is  easily  accomplished  in  a  small 
area,  such  for  example  as  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  but  getting  a  workable  scheme  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  large  country  with  its  great  variations 
of  climate  and  topography  is  a  horse  of  quite 
another  color.  The  job  is  being  done,  though 
slowly,  through  a  gradual  process  of  education. 
Breeders  are  slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  register  some  inferior  animals  even 
though  their  parents  be  registered  is  in  the 
long  run  of  no  benefit  to  themselves  or  to 
the  breed. 

Prediction  by  Pedigree 

Another  item  in  this  category  is  the  matter 
of  putting  certain  stamps  of  approval  on  young 
bulls  on  the  basis  of  their  pedigrees.  Some  of 
the  dairy  breeds  are  already  doing  this,  setting, 
up  stipulations  for  giving  “a  halo  of  expected 
worth”  in  early  life  on  the  basis  of  promise 
rather  than  in  later  life  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
formance,  We  think  these  are  good  schemes 
though  we  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  going 
to  prove  to  be  infallible.  Even  when  a  young 
bull  writes  the  best  kind  of  pedigree  in  terms 
of  his  very  close  ancestors  and  collateral  rela¬ 
tives,  he  would  not  always  live  up  to  the  high 
expectations  set  upon  him.  The  reason  for  this 
should  be  obvious,  namely,  that  the  proportion 
of  desirable  things  which  get  into  a  pedigree 
greatly  exceed  the  proportion  of  undesirable 
things  that  might  have  been  included.  The 
pedigree  is  more  likely  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
best  we  can  hope  for,  rather  than  telling  us 
what  we  are  likely  to  get.  Even  though  the 
pedigree  be  made  complete,  all  the  information 
included,  there  will  still  be  animals  which  do 
not  exactly  fit  their  pedigree  predictions.  This 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  any  animal  trans¬ 
mits  only  a  sample  half  of  its  own  inheritance 
and  what  sample  half  a  certain  bull  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  cow  passed  along  to  a  certain  young  bull 
cannot  be  learned  actually  until  that  young  son 
has  grown  up,  been  used  much  in  service  and 
gotten  a  lot  of  daughters  whose  type  and  per¬ 
formance  can  be  studied.  These  young  bulls 
designated  as  better  than  average  from  their 
pedigrees  are  likely  to  be  that,  though  even 
here  there  will  occasionally  be  a  dud,  but  not 
so  many  duds  as  found  in  the  offspring  of 
parents  that  do  not  rate  so  high. 

( Continued  on  Page  559 ) 


New  Crops  for  Grassland  Farming 


By  W.  M.  MYERS 


America  will  soon  need  more  food  for  its  growing 
millions.  With  the  grasslands  as  our  largest  food 
resource ,  let’s  make  more  and  better  use  of  them . 


hundred  million  people  to 
feed  by  1975!  That  is  the 
challenge  faced  by  American 
agriculture  if  estimates  on 
increased  population  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Warning  of  this  chal¬ 
lenge  to  agriculture  has  been 
sounded  repeatedly  by  agricultural  leaders. 
Still,  most  of  our  population  remains  compla¬ 
cent  or,  worse  yet,  is  too  concerned  about  to¬ 
day's  surpluses  to  give  thought  to  what  lies 
ahead.  Yet  the  facts  seem  self-evident.  If  our 
population  increases  by  25  per  cent,  our  agri¬ 
culture  must  provide  25  per  cent  more  food  to 
maintain  present  dietary  levels.  Time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  At  present  levels  of  production,  our 
surplus  productive  capacity  will  soon  be  used 
up.  The  time  when  we  will  have  25  per  cent 
more  mouths  to  feed  is  only  two  decades  away. 

A  Possible  Solution 

For  these  reasons,  we  Americans  must,  in 
our  life  time,  do  one  of  two  things :  ( 1 )  lower 
our  level  of  human  nutrition,  or  ( 2 )  raise  the 
level  of  our  agricultural  production.  Americans 
are  well  fed.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
other  countries  of  the  world  live  on  less  food 
per  capita.  We  can  get  along  with  less  and  still 
live.  But  do  we  want  to?  We  could  adopt  the 
diet  of  Orientals,  eat  less  meat,  milk  and  other 
livestock  products  and,  instead,  eat  more  grain 
and  other  products  direct  from  the  fields.  In 
that  way  we  could  feed  more  people  at  our 
present,  level  of  production.  But,  again,  “Do  we 
want  to?”  We  are  a  meat-eating  and  milk¬ 
drinking  people. 

The  alternative  is  to  seek  means  to  increase 
production.  The  increase  must  come  largely 
from  existing  land;  the  amount  of  new  land 
made  available  by  reclamation  and  irrigation 
will  be  small  in  relation  to  the  needs.  Where 
can  we  turn  for  the  resources  to  produce  25 
per  cent  more  food  of  the  kinds  we  are  now 
eating?  Bear  in  mind  that  25  per  cent  is  only 
the  immediate  goal;  the  needs  will  increase 
every  year  so  long  as  our  population  growth 
continues. 

The  largest  resource  we  have  for  increased 
food  production — particularly  for  the  livestock 
products  that  we  want  and  need  in  our  diets — 
is  our  grasslands.  We  must  increase  produc¬ 
tion  from  existing  grasslands  and  we  must 
make  more  and  better  use  of  improved  grass¬ 
lands  in  our  cropping  systems. 

We  have  a  vast  grassland  area  in  this 
country.  Calculations  of  potential  food  supplies 
are  frequently  based  on  an  assumption  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land.  This  is  the  number  of  acres  normally 
used  for  harvested  crops,  including  hay.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  there  are  in  the  United  States 


approximately  1,320  million  acres  used  for  all 
agricultural  -  purposes,  excluding  forestry.  Of 
this  total,  335  million  were  used  in  1950  for  all 
harvested  crops  excluding  forage,  and  984 
million  were  used  for  forage  including  hay, 
grass  silage,  pasture  and  range.  Thus,  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  we  use  for  agriculture 
is  in  grasslands. 

Grasslands  and  Livestock 

These  grasslands  are  the  foundation  of  our 
multi-billion  dollar  livestock  industry.  H.  B. 
Sprague  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  re¬ 
cently  calculated  that  in  1949  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  feed  requirement  of  all  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  was  supplied  by  hay,  pasture 
and  range.  Numerous  studies  throughout  the 
United  States  have  shown  that  nutrients  from 
hay,  pasture  and  range  are  less  expensive  for 
livestock  feed  than  nutrients  from  the  feed 
grains.  Consequently,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  experiments  and  farmer  experience, 
it  costs  less  to  produce  meat,  milk  and  other 
livestock-  products  from  forage  than  from 
other  kinds  of  feed.  It  is  impressive  that  this 
comparison  holds  today  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  efficiency  of  grain  crop  production  has 
increased  much  moie  in  recent  years  than  has 
efficiency  of  forage  production.  This  increased 
efficiency  has  come  about  as  the  result  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  production  practices,  and 
harvesting  methods  developed  by  research. 
With  increased  efficiency  in  forage  production, 
obtainable  by  comparable  expenditures  on  re¬ 
search,  the  advantage  in  efficiency,  for  live¬ 
stock  production,  of  forages  compared  with 
feed  grains  will  become  greater  and  greater. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  some  important  con¬ 
clusions.  With  increased  forage  production,  by 
improvement  of  existing  grasslands  and  by 
greater  use  of  grasslands  in  the  cropping  sys¬ 
tem,  livestock  production  can  be  comparably 
increased.  With  increased  use  of  forages  in 
livestock  feeding,  the  cost  of  production  of 
livestock  products  can  be  decreased.  With 
better  forage  varieties  and  better  methods  of 
production,  harvesting  and  preservation  that 
can  be  developed  by  an  expanded  forage  re¬ 
search  program,  the  abundance  and  efficiency 
of  forage  production  can  be  greatly  increased, 
resulting  in  even  greater  increases  in  abund¬ 
ance  and  economy  of  livestock  production. 

The  Need  to  Conserve  and  Improve 
Resources 

The  prospect  of  more,  not  less,  demand  for 
production  from  our  soils  means  that  we  must 
strive  continuously  and  with  ever-increasing 
vigor  to  conserve  the  resources  we  now  have. 
Wherever  possible,  we  must  improve  them. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  farming 


systems  used  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  adequate  for  improvement  and 
conservation  of  the  soil.  The  fertility  of  some 
of  our  best  agricultural  soils  is  declining  at 
too  rapid  a  rate.  We  must  find  means  of  re¬ 
versing  the  downward  trend. 

The  importance  of  grasses  and  legumes  in 
soil  improvement  is  well  known.  With  crop¬ 
ping  systems  based  on  adequate  amounts  of 
improved  grasslands,  most  of  our  agricultural 

(  Continued  on  Page  546  ) 


Photos:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Penna. 


Forage  plants  and  crops  grow  on  almost  a  billion 
acres  of  United  States  land.  Among  them  —  all 
together  occupying  almost  three-quarters  of  our 
entire  farm  acreage  —  are  such  fine  grass- 
legume  stands  as  this. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  VORKER 


Golden  Means  of  Management 


EEF  cattle  numbers  in  the  Northeast 
have  increased  during  the  past  1*5 
years.  Some  of  the  states  have 
shown  an  increase  of  as  much  as 
400  per  cent  in  this  short  period 
of  time  and  it  appears  that  this 
trend  is  apt  to  continue.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  expansion  of  the  beef 
program.  The  shortage  of  good  farm  labor,  the 
need  for  an  additional  enterprise  on  the  farm 
to  make  use  of  the  extra  feed,  the  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  income,  and  the  satisfactory  prices 
brought  by  beef  cattle  through  most  of  the 
past  15  years  are  just  a  few  reasons  for  more 
of  the  blacks,  white  faces  and  roans  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

There  are  reasons,  too,  why  we  look  for 
further  expansion  of  beef  cattle  in  this  area. 
Beef  production  is  a  low-labor  enterprise;  the 
Northeast  can  grow  an  abundance  of  grass, 
hay  and  silage  from  which  a  majority  of  our 
beef  is  produced;  it  fits  well  as  a  companion 
program  with  many  of  our  eastern  enterprises, 
such  as  cash  crops,  fruit  production,  raising 
poultry,  a  job  in  town  and  oftentimes  on  a 
dairy  farm;  it  does  not  necessitate  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  buildings  and  equipment;  and  it 
makes  a  market  for  low  quality  roughage  and 
offers  a  way  in  which  to  utilize  low  cost  land. 

With  the  high-price  era  over  for  beef  pro¬ 
ducers,  they  are  finding  that  they  must  follow 
a  sound  management  program  if  they  are  to 
be  successful.  Producers  must  keep  their  over¬ 
head  down  in  labor,  buildings  and  equipment. 
Farmers  must  keep  enough  cattle  to  make  the 
program  worthwhile.  A  survey  made  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University  a  few  years  ago  showed  that  the 
return  per  hour  of  labor  in  herds  containing 
32  cows  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
herds  of  10  cows. 

What  are  some  of  the  management  practices 
that  a  cow  and  calf  man  must  consider?  First, 
he  must  wean  a  high  percentage  calf  crop.  A 


For  Beef  Cattle 

By  MYRON  D.  LACY 

cow  that  does  not  wean  a  good  calf  is  a 
boarder;  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  90  per  cent.  We  must  use  fertile  bulls 
and  not  overwork  them:  not  more  than  10  to 
15  cows  or  heifers  per  yearling  bull,  15  to  25 
for  a  two-year-old,  and  up  to  35  cows  for  older 
bulls.  Larger  numbers  may  be  used  but  the 
above  figures  will  help  to  get  cows  bred 
promptly. 

Cull  the  slow  breeding  cows.  Those  that  do 


not  calve  regularly  every  12  months  should  be 
given  a  one-way  ticket  to  the  butcher. 

Losses  at  calving  time  must  be  eliminated. 
Breeders  should  check  their  cows  frequently 
during  this  period,  particularly  first  calf 
heifers.  They  may  need  some  help. 

Trouble  often  comes  from  scours  and  other 
infections  in  the  early  Spring  when  barnyards 
become  muddy.  Bob  Dennis,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
mercial  Hereford  breeder,  solved  this  problem. 
He  just  put  the  cows  out  on  a  bluegrass 
pasture  when  calving  time  arrived.  He  has  not 
lost  a  calf  since.  Lu  Hooker,  a  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  breeder,  was 
losing  calves  in  March  and  April,  so  he  built  a 

( Continued  on  Page  560 ) 


These  fine  young  Aberdeen- Angus  heifers  are  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Stiles  near  Cortland,  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Early  maturing  and  groivthy,  they  will  be  the  kind  of  cows  that  mother  and  milk  well. 


OLKS  who  believe  we  should  have 
sheep  and  swine  on  every  north¬ 
eastern  farm  are  just  as  wrong  as 
those  who  claim  we  have  no  place 
at  all  here  for  “golden  hoofs”  and 
“mortgage  lifters.”  Sheep  and  swine 
must,  of  course,  combine  well  with 
other  enterprises  to  contribute  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  any  farm;  but  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  of  livestock  and  land  will  usually  put 
extra  dollars  in  the  bank.  To  be  a  good  mana¬ 
ger,  one  must  put  his  own  personal  touch  into 
the  farm  operation. 

Sheep  are  unexcelled  in  their  ability  to 
change  pasture  and  roughage  into  meat.  They 
are  ruminants  and  have  four  stomachs  to 
break  down  and  digest  coarse  feed;  over  90 
per  cent  of  their  feed  may  be  pasture  and 
hay.  Buildings  and  equipment  for  them  need 
not  b3  elaborate;  some  of  our  best  farmers 
keep  sheep  in  otherwise  wasted  buildings  and 
pasture  areas.  A  large  part  of  the  production 
costs  charged  to  the  sheep  enterprise  may  be 
fixed,  i.e.  costs  that  would  have  to  be  charged 
to  the  total  farm  business  whether  or  not  sheep 
are  kept.  Sheep  require  a  rather  small  amount 
of  labor,  about  five  hours  for  each  breeding 
ewe  for  one  year. 

Unlike  the  sheep,  the  hog  has  a  single 
stomach.  Its  purpose  is  to  convert  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  such  as  our  farm  grains  into 
human  food.  Here  in  the  Northeast,  swine  can 
be  used  to  convert  by-products  such  as  house¬ 
hold  garbage  into  good  quality  pork.  They  are 
prolific  animals  and  have  a  short  reproduction 
cycle;  this  makes  them  quite  flexible  to  handle 
as  an  enterprise.  Pork  production  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  rather  easily  to  the  farm  feed  supply 
available. 

A  recent  study  in  Indiana  indicates  that 
some  growers  give  their  sheep  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  while  others  give  them  more  than  sheep 
can  be  expected  to  use  economically.  The  great¬ 
est  net  returns  were  on  farms  using  about 
three  and  one-half  hours  of  labor  per  breed¬ 
ing  ewe  each  year.  The  principle  of  labor 
economy  holds  true  for  swine  also;  the  most 
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Sheep  and  Swine 

By  GEORGE  R.  JOHNSON 

efficient  annual  expenditure  is  about  30  hours 
of  labor  for  brood  sows,  including  work  on 
smal-1  pigs  until  they  are  weaned.  The  ratio 
usually  thought  of  on  a  feed  requirement 
basis  for  farm  livestock  is  one  dairy  cow  to 
six  or  seven  breeding  ewes.  On  a  labor  require¬ 
ment  basis,  however,  it  may  take  20  to  30 
sheep  to  equal  one  dairy  cow. 

The  most  common  question  we  are  asked 
by  people  who  decide  to  have  sheep  or  swine 
is  what  breed  to  buy.  There,  are  breed  differ¬ 
ences,  to  be  sure,  but  the  greatest  difference  is 
among  individuals  within  a  breed.  The  quality 
of  breeding  stock  influences  the  income  more 
than  breed  differences  do. 


The  s-wine  industry  is  concentrating  its 
effort  on  locating  and  breeding  hogs  with  more 
lean  and  less  fat.  Our  various  swine  associa¬ 
tions  are  promoting  a  program  to  select  breed¬ 
ing  stock  that  produces  large  litters,  gains 
rapidly,  and  produces  carcasses  of  satisfactory 
quality.  They  are  calling  this  a  certification 
program.  To  produce  a  certified  litter,  a  sow 

must  farrow  eight  or  more  pigs,  and  two  pigs 

in  the  litter  must  weigh  200  pounds  or  more 

each  at  180  days  of  age.  The  same  two  pigs 

must  be  killed  and  the  carcasses  measured 
for  correct  length,  back  fat  thickness  and  loin 
muscle  area.  It  is  going  to  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  we  have  a  supply  of  certified  swine  to 
satisfy  the  market  demand,  but  selecting  for 
large,  fast  gaining,  satisfactory  carcass  type 
animals  will  certainly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  swine  industry. 

Our  sheep  breeders  are  beginning  to  pay 
(  Continued  on  Page  561 ) 


These  chunky  Shropshire  ewes  take  well  to  extra  grain  at  pasture  on  the  VanVleet  Brothers  farm 

in  Lodi ,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE 


VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT 


And  See  These  Popular 

Machines  on  Display  al 
New  York  Sta^e  Fair 


BRANCHES: 

726  WEST  HIAWATHA  BLVD. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


STATE  HIGH  W  A  I  6!) 

FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

1  2-  1  2  37th  AVENUE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  H.  Y 


217  LIBERTY  STREET 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


VISIT  OUR  DISPLAYS 


Eastern  States  Exposition 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR . 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 


8ACKK0E  teamed  with 
Industrial  TRACTOR  SHOVEL 


The  most  advanced  digging  unit  of 
its  kind.  One  man,  one  tractor  with 
a  Wagner  Loader  and  Baekhoe,  do 
in  hours  jobs  that  used  to  take  days. 
The  combination  is  ideal  for  digging 
irrigation  and  drainage  ditches;  cul¬ 
verts;  silage  pits;  tile  lines;  and  for 
many  other  digging  jobs.  Baekhoe 
and  loader  handle  digging  jobs  from 
start  to  clean  up.  Both  are  mounted 
on  tractor  without  alterations  or 
special  transmissions.  Both  operate 
without  changeover  or  transfer 
valves. 


Loader  Features 


Loader  available  for  all  sizes 
and  makes  of  wheel  tractors. 
Wagner  Loaders  offer:  Step-In 
design;  Unobstructed  v  sion: 
Finger-tip  control;  Qu  ck.  easy 
mounting  and  removal  from 
tractor;  Long  life,  safety,  no 
sway.  Complete  line  of  attach¬ 
ments. 


This  famous  Henry  team  turns  any  tractor  into  a  mobile, 
fast,  powerful  unit  that  saves  time  and  money  on  all 
digging  and  loading  jobs  . 


Be  sure  to  see  the  Henry  Baekhoe  with  “the  boom  that 
stretches''  and  the  Henry  Tractor  Shovel  in  ACTION  at 
the  JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY  EXHIBIT  at  the  FAIR. 


Baekhoe  Features 


Made  together  to  work  together,  these  matched  Henry 
Earth  Movers  give  unmatched  performance.  Their  rugged 
construction  means  longer  machine  life  and  lower  repa.r 
bills. 


Available  for  Ford,  Ferguson, 
IH-300,  John  Deere  40U  and 
Oliver  Super  55  tractors.  Back- 
hoe  offers  greatest  reach — 16 
feet;  greatest  loading  he  ght — 
914  feet;  widest  swing  arc — 
165  degrees.  D  gs  more  than  12 
feet  deep.  Stabilizers  ind  vid- 
ually  and  hydraulically  oper¬ 
ated  to  permit  level  work  on 
slopes  or  rough  ground. 


You  Can  Do  It  Better  With  A  Henry 


WAGNER 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 


TRACTORS  LOADERS 

Baekhoes  •  Rear  Forklifts 


Hydraulic  All-Purpose  Earth  Movers 


1741  W.  CLAY  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SEE  THE  WAGNER  LOADER  AND  BACKIIOE  ON 
DISPLAY  AT  THE  JOHN  REINER  COMPANY  FAIR  EXHIBITS 


Scrapers 


Baekhoes  «  Backfill  Blades  •  Tractor  Shovels 


AUTOMATICALLY  CONVERT 

Your  Rubber  Tired  Tractor 
f  To  A  Crawler  Tractor  in 
kSnow,  Ice,  Mud  or  Sand! 


•  Positive  Action  Clutch 


Unconditional  Factory  Guarantee 


Don't  ever  get  stuck  again 
in  snow,  ice,  mini  nr  sand ! 
Now  jou  can  have  both 
your  rubber-tired  tractor  and 
a  crawler  tractor  —  ALL 
IN  ONE  —  with  National 
FLEX-TRAX!  You  can  work 
dry.  hard  ground  without 
slippage.  .  .when  you  hit 
snow,  ice,  mud  or  sand, 
yum  tractor  automatically 
converts  to  a  crawler  type. 
You  get  crawler  tractor  re¬ 
sults  with  rubber-tired  trac¬ 
tor  speeds  and  operation 
.  .  .plus  greatly  increased 
draw  bar  pul).  Keep  your 
tractor  rolling  anytime  — - 
all  the  time  ■ —  with 
National  FLEX-TRAX! 


Reel  and  Rotary  Types 
7  Models  to  Choose  From 


LLO  is  vour  best  buy  in  power 
rs  .  .  .  combining  finest  quality 
competitive  pricing! 


HEINEKE  &  CO 
P.  O.  Box  296 
Springfield.  III. 


SEETHE  AMAZING  FLEX-TRAX 
at  the  JOHN  REINER  EXHIBIT 


ON  DISPLAY 
REINER  &  COMPANY 
EXHIBIT 

SPACE  31  and  32 


JOHN 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


'XCCUO 


NATIONAL 

MACHINE  CO. 

227  E.  6th  Ave. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


£  £0A/MW 


Serving  New  York  New  England 

New  Jersey  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Del- Mar -Va  Peninsula 


Distributors  of: 

bbb  wagon  unloaders 
running  gears,  forage  boxes 
and  tilt  body  trailers 

JOHN  BLUE  FERTILIZER  EQUIPMENT 

CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

CENTURY  SPRAYERS,  SEEDERS  AND 
SPREADERS 

COMFORT  TRACTOR  HEATERS  AND 
SPRAYERS 

CONTINENTAL  ENGINES 


DANUSER  DIGGERS, 

BLADES  AND  POST  DRIVERS 

FOLEY  AND  LAVISH  SPREADERS 
AND  SEEDERS 

GANTT  PULVER  PACKERS 

HEINEKE  POWER  MOWERS 

HENRY  BACKHOES,  LOADERS  AND 
EARTH  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 

HOFFCO  SCYTHETTE,  SAWETTE 
TRIMETTE,  BRUSHETTE  &  HOETTE 

HYTECO  SCARIFIERS 


LANDMASTER  ROTARY  TILLERS 

LUNDELL  WAGON  HOISTS,  BLOWERS, 
SHREDDERS  AND  HAY  CHOPPERS 

McCULLOCH  CHAIN  SAWS,  PUMPS, 
POST  HOLE  DIGGERS  AND  LAWN- 
MOWERS 

McADAM  HARROWS 

NATIONAL  FLEX-TRAX 
AND  GRIP-TRAX 

ONAN  GENERATORS 

SHAWNEE  HYDRAULIC  DITCHERS, 
LOADERS,  DOZERS  &  REAR  BLADES 


TRIPLE  M  ROTARY  TILLERS 
AND  ATTACHMENTS 

TWIN-DRAULIC  LOADERS 
AND  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 

U.  S.  FORAGE  AND  FOUNDRY 
CEMENT  MIXERS 

WISCONSIN  ENGINES 
WAGNER  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 
WOOD’S  ROTARY  CUTTERS 


SOME  ITEMS  NOT  DISTRIBUTED 
IN  ALL  TERRITORIES 


see  CENTURY 


.  ,  the  farm  equipment  de¬ 
signed  for  economy,  ease  of 
operation  and  efficiency 

PTO  SAW-ACTION 

SPREADERS 


m '  zmm  %  mmmm 


Mister,  You  Are  So  Right!  You've  Got  The  Best 
Elevator  Value  Money  Can  Buy  When  You  Own  a  . . . 


Spreads  fertilizer  in  half  the  usual  time  I 
at  12  to  15  mph.  Spreads  accurately  at  I 
any  speed.  No  wheel  slipping.  Cleans  fl 
itself  standing  still  in  10  minutes  oper-  | 
ating  from  PTO.  Also  features  new  ■ 
chain-saw  action  agitator  that  slashes  | 
through  toughest  fertilizer  .  .  .  yet  sows  - 
seed  small  as  red  top,  big  as  soybean.  I 
Agitator  guaranteed  two  years. 

SPRAYERS 

-  ALL  PURPOSE  BOOM-TYPE:  with  ad-  I 
justable  row  spacing  —  PTO  drive  pump  “ 
—  complete  tractor  seat  control  of  I 
pressure  flow  and  boom  adjustments. 
COMBINATION  FIELD  AND  HEAD-  - 
GUN:  for  fields,  pastures,  fence  rows,  1 
roadsides,  buildings,  livestock,  trees,  etc.  I 
Sprays  up  to  50  ft.  swath.  HAND  GUN:  B 
Quickly  attached  to  PTO,  pressure  to  1 
350  lbs. 

SEEDERS 

Century  seeder  mounts  on  tractor,  land 
roller  or  mulcher.  Maintains  positive 
flow  of  seed  even  with  normal  PTO 
speed  variation.  Guaranteed  to  sow  any 
seeds  from  tiny  red  top  to  large  soy¬ 
bean,  alone  or  in  any  commonly  used 
mixture.  Sows  three  ways:  band  seed-  R 
ing,  row  seeding,  broadcast. 

Manufactured  by 

CENTURY  ENGINEERING  CORP.  | 

3 1 DS,  IOWA 


CEDAR  RAPII 


See  These  And 
Many  Other  Products 
At  The 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 
Displays. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION 


CARDINAL 


Top  Quality  from  Stem  to 
Stern  .  .  .  Compare  the 
many  plus  features  —  Your 
Money’s  Worth 


CARDINAL  HYKER  "18" 
LENGTHS: 

16',  2(T,  24',  28', 
32'  and  36' 


CARDINAL  SKIPPER  "20" 
LENGTHS: 

24',  28',  32'  36',  40'  and  44' 


TOP 

VALUES  IN  THE 
CARDINAL 
JUNIOR 
LINE,  TOO! 


CARDINAL 

JUNIOR 


CARDINAL 

BELT-O-VEYOR 


Aluminum 
8  to  28  It.  Vi 


Aluminum 
8  to  20  ft. 


CARDINAL 

CHOR-BOY 


Galvanized 
12  to  28  ft. 


r*  __ 


Choice  ol  dolly  or  winch-type 
chassis’,  fits  all  models. 

SEE  YOUR  CARDINAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


ILSSOIL  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP.  cSli^SS 


Chauncey  Street 
A  CITY,  INDIANA 


“ ROTARY 
HOES 

4  Models 
3.6  HP  to  9  HP 
10  inch  to  20  inch 
Tilling  Width 

With  its  powerful  engine  and  its  power-operated  steering  (which  al¬ 
lows  right  or  left-hand  turns),  the  LANDMASTER  HAWK  welcomes 
really  hard  work  on  large  areas  of  ground.  Fitted  with  an  18"  Rotary 
Hoe — or  with  any  of  its  attachments — it’s  very  easily  handled  and 
causes  no  fatigue  to  operator. 

See  it  on  Display  at  the  JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 
Exhibit,  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  September  3-10 


Power- Push  LOADER 

Posthole  Diggers 


Featuring  lower  prices  and  Improved  Construction 
.  .  .  greater  simplicity  .  .  .  extra  reinforcing  .  .  . 
fit  any  farm  tractor  with  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  system  .  .  .  dig  a  40  inch 
hole  (iVs,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15  or  18 
Inches  in  diameter)  in  30  seconds 
.  .  .  put  on  or  taken  off  the 
tractor  by  one  man  in  a  few 
minutes. 


More  visibility,  more 
ease  of  operation,  more 
power  at  start  of  lift, 
more  speed  in  loading. 
Get  these  advantages: 
(A)  Put  on  or  taken 
off  with  4  pins.  (B)  Rear 
Axle  POWER  -  PUSH 
hydraulic  cylinder  moun¬ 
ting  for  balance,  power 
and  traction.  (C)  Rein¬ 
forced  subframe.  (D) 
PATENTED  adjustable  ratio 
mechanism  for  Power  and 
Speed.  (E)  Ease  in  getting 
on  or  off  the  tractor. 


FITS  ALL  FARM  TRACTORS 
Twin-Draulic  Loader  attachments  harness 
the  tractor  for  more  jobs:  Manure  Bucket, 
Volume  Scoop,  Push- Off  Stacker,  Material 
Bucket,  Boom  Extension  and  Dozer  Blade. 


TWIN-DRAULIC,  Inc.  •  Laurens,  Iowa 


On  Display 
At  the 

JOHN 

REINER 

&C0. 

Fair  Exhibit 


I 


McCULLOCH 

SUPER 


•  New  Horsepower 

•  New  Wrap-around  Handlebar 

•  New  Engine  Features 


MOW,  SHRED,  MULCH 
AT  LOWER  COST  WITH 
NEW  WOOD’S  ROTARIES 

These  PTO-operated  tractor  mower- 
shredders  make  fast  work  of  stalk  shred¬ 
ding,  pasture  mowing,  cover  crop  mulch¬ 
ing,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  leaf 
mulching.  Excellent  for  low  cost  land 
clearing,  shredding  of  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  prunings.  Available  in  hydraulic  lift 
or  drawbar  pull-type  —  42"  to  114"  cut 
—  adjustable  from  ground  to  14"  high. 

1,  2  and  3  blade  models.  Blades  are  forged, 
heat  treated  and  overlap  for  clean  cutting. 
Equipped  with  shock  absorbing  V-Belt 
drive,  shielded  PTO  and  bevel  gears  — 
heavy  enough  to  take  any  tractor’s  power. 
Have  zAf,"  boiler  plate  housing,  15"  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8"  with  non-pneumatic 
tires.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  folder, 

13  MODELS—  42’  fo  114'  CUT 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

30509  S.  4th  STFLEET  OREGON.  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  REINER  & 
Company 

Long  Island  City 
New  York 

Member  of 


I A  SO 
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ro  HOME 


BIG  "H0W-T0-D0-IT" 


LANDSCAPING  GUIDE! 


Exciting  garden  and  landscape  plans 
Ranch  Houses  •  Split  Levels 
•  Colonials  •  Modern  Houses 
•  Country  Places  •  plus  spetial 
fads  on  FAST  GROWING 
plantings  for  new  houses! 


Ready  now!  Giant,  colorful, 
lavishly  illustrated  catalog 
that  helps  you  plan  fall  land¬ 
scaping  and  next  year's  gar¬ 
den.  See  and  read  all  about 
hundreds  of  new,  improved 
perennials,  ornamental 
shrubs,  vines,  bulbs,  berry 
plants,  new  fruit  trees — that 
can  make  your  home  the 
most  beautiful,  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  neighborhood  ! 
Since  1880,  Kelly  Bros,  have 
been  famous  for  dependable 
service  and  hardier  northern 
field  grown  plants  (all  guar¬ 
anteed  to  grow  or  we  re¬ 
place  free).  See  how  much 
you  can  SAVE  by  buying 
direct  from  grower.  Send  for 
FREE  Catalog  and  Landscap¬ 
ing  Book.  No  obligation. 


Why  spend  a  fortune  on  landscaping  when  it’s 
easier  (and  more  satisfying)  to  do  it  yourself?  Now 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  with  this  book  by  famous 
authority  Henry  Aul.  Gives  exciting  PLANS  and 
PLANTING  CHARTS  for  ranch  homes,  split  levels, 
colonials,  etc.  .  .  how  to  "frame”  your  house  with 
foliage  .  .  .  enhance  entranceways,  disguise  unsightly 
areas  .  .  .  choose  trees,  hedges  and  vines, 'and  make 
them  thrive!  FRJEE  with  coupon! 


HkeLLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

I  Dept.  R  9-3  Dansville,  New  York  | 

Please  RUSH  me  your  FREE  Fall  1955  COLOR  | 

I  CATALOG  —  plus  my  FREE  copy  of  the  new  . 

SHRUB  AND  LANDSCAPING  GUIDE.  { 

I  Name .  S 

Address .  I 

City . Zone . State . 


GST  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONS 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength, 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


8  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  , 

s  BOX  528  RC  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  ! 

8  I 

8  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos,  i 

i  I 

8  name  . ; .  ; 

l  § 

I 

CITY  .  I 

, _ I 


Newest,  most  advanced  leveler  built! 

Shaves  off  unprofitable  high  spots,  fills  in  low  areas. 
Works  in  conditions  that  stop  others.  Repays  its  price 
quickly — conserving  moisture,  lowering  irrigation  costs, 
increasing  crop  yields  up  to  25% !  New  extra-rigid, 
torque-free  frame,  26'  to  36'  long.  Hydraulically 
operated  8'  or  10'  blade,  controlled  from  tractor  seat. 
New  rear  castering  wheels  give  shorter  turns,  reduce 
power  need.  2  models.  Built  by  mfgr.  of  SOIL 
MOVER,  famous  wheeled,  hydraulic  scraper. 

FOLDER,  full  details,  money-saving  prices, 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  Card  Today! 
THE  SOIL  MOVER  CO. 

DEPT.  R-9,  COLUMBUS,  NEBR. 

World’s  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil  Moving  Eqpt. 


FREE 


FARM 


VAC -A- WAV 

SEED  CLEANER  &  GRADER 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

V AC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 


6.  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TREAT- A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 

See  the  Vac- A- Way  In  Operation  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Exhibit  of 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 


STOP  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

down  draft  and  fire  risk  permanently 

*  • 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED 

» 

Thousands  in  Use.  Write  the  Manufacturers 

POSTON  MACHINE  WORTS  COMPANY 

DEFT.  RND.  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN.  MASS. 


HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


r]  SEND  TODAY  FOR 

^  FALL  PRICE  LIST  ^ 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 


HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  SOWING. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  *Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-1 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  71st  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

61  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  DWAKF 
FRUIT  TREES,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Plant  this  Fall!  Complete  line 
at  LOW  direct- from -grower  prices. 
Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  assured  by  one  of  America’s 
oldest  nurseries.  Write  today  for 
Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.Bx  R-9 1 5,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


fji*  AP-PEACH 

''PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


5. 


• » 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-1 
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Potato  Days  in  Pennsylvania 


At  the  recent  annual  field  days  of 
the  Penna.  Coop.  Potato  Growers, 
Inc.,  at  Potato  City,  Pa.,  near  Cou- 
dersport  in  Potter  County,  E.  L. 
Nixon  was  presented  with  a  green¬ 
house  for  use  in  his  experimental 
potato  breeding  work  at  Camp  Po¬ 
tato.  Leon  Epler,  past  president  of 
the  co-op.  made  the  presentation  in 
behalf  of  the  “Friends  of  Dr.  Nixon”. 
On  accepting  the  greenhouse,  Dr. 
Nixon  stated  he  plans  to  devote  all 
his  time  now  to  developing  a  potato 
that  will  meet  the  rigid  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  growers  in  the  various  areas 
of  the  State  and  also  have  superior 
value  on  the  table  or  for  processors. 
He  has  several  promising  varieties 
under  test:  among  them,  the  Alle- 
hanna,  named  after  the  Allegheny 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  the  Hia¬ 
watha,  and  the  Nakomis. 

Cultural  demonstrations  featured 
the  first  day’s  activities.  Heavy 
showers  interrupted,  however,  so 
spray  demonstrations  were  held  on 
the  second  morning.  It  was  estimated 
that  8,000  people  attended  the  field 
days.  Exhibits  of  farm  machinery 
were  valued  at  between  $350,000  and 
$400,000. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Kuhns,  Breinigs- 
ville,  Lehigh  County,  was  chosen 
Pennsylvania’s  1955-56  Potato  Blos¬ 
som  Queen.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Kuhns,  three  sisters,  and 
two  brothers  all  help  with  35  acres 
of  potatoes. 

One  of  the  features  of  Field  Days 
was  the  potato  recipe  contest.  Win¬ 
ners  were:  Main  dishes — Mrs.  Ray 
Goodrich,  Roulette,  Potter  Co.;  Mrs. 
Donald  E.  Lewis,  Wellsboro,  W.  Va.; 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Erdman,  Hershey, 


Dauphin  Co.  Novelties  and  Pastry— 
Mrs.  Clyde  Ayers,  Jacqueline  Dates, 
and  Patricia  Dates,  all  Coudersport’ 
Potter  County. 

A  teen-age  fishing  contest  held  on 
Lake  Potato  gave  youngsters  plenty 
of  action.  Kenneth  Lambert  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,  .  Potter  Co.,  caught  the  largest 
fish,  a  one  and  one-half  pound  perch. 
John  Hanker,  Coudersport,  caught 
the  most  fish,  14.  Annette  Hart, 
Lebanon,  was  second  and  Melvin 
Henninger,  Bath,  placed  third.  Horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  champion  was  Mar¬ 
shall  Hamilton,  Coudersport;  run¬ 
ners  up  were  W.  H.  Kinard,  Felton, 
York  Co.,  and  H.  S.  Staiger,  Couder- 
port. 

The  potato  picking  contest  for 
boys  saw  Ernest  Martin,  Manheim, 
Lancaster  Co.,  pick  200  pounds  in 
four  minutes,  15  seconds.  In  second 
place  was  Harold  Wissler,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Lancaster  Co.,  and  third  was 
Kenneth  Stutzman,  Corry,  Erie  Co. 
Mrs.  Wendell  Cramer,  Homer  City, 
Indiana  Co.,  won  the  ladies’  contest 
for  -the  third  time;  she  picked  200 
pounds  in  three  minutes,  32  seconds. 
Mrs.  Elmira  Ecklund,  Berwinsdale, 
Clearfield  Co.,  was  second  and  Mrs. 
Anne  Kemp,  Josephine,  Indiana  Co., 
third. 

The  senior  potato  champion  of 
1954,  Irvin  Stern,  Lock  Haven,  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.,  won  again  this  year  with  a 
time  of  four  minutes,  30  seconds,  for 
300  pounds.  A  time  of  four  minutes, 
38  seconds,  gave  Guy  Eshelman  of 
Washington  Boro,  Lancaster  Co.,  sec¬ 
ond  place,  and  four  minutes,  54  sec¬ 
onds,  earned  Edward  Arnold,  Red 
Lion,  York  Co.,  third  place. 

James  Hannah 


Irvin  Stern  (c.).  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  won  the  potato-picking  contest  at  the 
recent  Penna.  Potato  Field  Days.  Guy  Eshelman  (L),  Washingtonboro,  was 
second,  and  Edward  Arnold  (r.),  Red  Lion,  third. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hamm«nt«n,  N.J. 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH  I 

and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Boses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  16.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Frte 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 

Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW — 

SAVE  NOW — Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Bod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 
Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY —  Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 

VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT  in  the  MACHINERY  BLDG, 
at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  SEPTEMBER  3-10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 


Vol.  CV 


No.  5843 


Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Cover  Picture  by  —  Grant  Heilman 
Lititz,  Penna. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


# 


The  American  People  should  have  as  many 
forms  of  transportation  as  they  need  and  can 
economically  use. 


All  forms  of  transportation  should  be  kept 
healthy  and  efficient  through  the  play  of  fair 
and  equal  competition  among  them. 


When  they  are  hampered  by  outmoded  reg¬ 
ulation— as  some,  including  the  railroads,  now 
are— progress  and  the  public  both  suffer. 


Prompt  action  to  improve  this  situation— as 
recommended  by  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee— will  benefit  the  entire  nation. 


•  EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y.  * 
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The  County  Fair 


I  came  across  an  old  ballad  the 
other  day  that  reminded  me  of  days 
gone  by  when  we  attended  the 
County  Fair  in  the  1890’s. 

“Fakers  and  hawkers,  children  and 
gawkers,  dust  everywhere! 

Sore  feet  and  bunions,  hamburg  ’n 
onions,  waft  through  the  air. 
Horses  and  races,  young  and  old 
faces,  all  without  care. 

Popcorn  and  barkers,  peanuts  and 
sharkers;  all  should  beware!” 

In  our  locality,  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  the  fair  were  the  two  big  events 
of  the  Summer.  Men  did  their  best  to 
outdo  each  other  in  showing  their 
fine  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  vegetables, 
grains  and  fruits.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  won  first  prize  on  his  apples  for 
10  years  in  succession,  and  our  local¬ 
ity  was  not  considered  an  apple 
growing  country.  Women  vied  with 
each  other  in  needlework,  embroid¬ 
ery,  quilts  and  canning  fruits  to  take 
to  the  fair. 

As  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  rose 
early  on  Fair  Day  with  happy  anti¬ 
cipation  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
were  on  our  way.  The  water  tanks 


were  left  full  of  water,  so  the  cattle 
would  have  a  drink  when  they  came 
in  from  the  pasture,  and  the  pig 
troughs  were  also  filled. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  grounds, 
we  found  a  noisy,  interesting  place. 
Flags  floated  over  the  grandstand 
where  the  races  were  to  be  held; 
barkers  were  calling;  hot  dog  stands 
were  already  doing  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness.  “Are  you  hungry?”  one  ener- 
prising  fellow  called,  over  and  over, 
until  he  must  have  been  hoarse  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

After  we’d  looked  at  the  horticul¬ 
tural  displays,  the  women’s  exhibits, 
and  the  poultry,  we’d  stroll  over  to 
the  cattle  and  horse  barns  to  admire 
the  handsome  animals  in  their  stalls 
munching  contentedly  at  their  man¬ 
gers.  The  hog  barn  was  another  at¬ 
traction,  and  we  were  quite  proud 
of  our  White  Hampshires  as  they 
came  to  the  side  of  the  pens. 

After  a  bite  to  eat,  we  hustled  over 
to  the  grandstand  so  we  could  get  a 
good  seat  and  view  the  races.  The 
band  played,  jockeys  brought  their 
mounts  out  to  “warm  them  up,”  and 


there  was  an  incessant  chatter 
among  the  occupants  of  the  seats  as 
to  the  speed  of  this  horse  or  that.  I 
was  always  sympathetic  with  the 
horses  in  this  form  of  sport,  and  pit¬ 
ied  them  as  they  were  ridden  back 
and  forth,  or  driven  hitched  to  a 
sulky,  blindfolded,  or  ankles  band¬ 
aged;  nervously  champing  at  their 
bits  and  eager  to  go  and  get  it  over 
with.  And  again,  as  they  came  in, 
sweating  and  blowing,  to  be  led 
away,  in  triumph  or  disgrace;  wiped 
down  and  blanketed,  and  perhaps 
not  to  quiet  down  for  hours  over 
their  experience. 

Then,  if  we  were  not  too  tired  or 
too  hungry,  we  watched  the  ball 
game  for  a  while.  The  shouts  of  “Are 
you  hungry?”  sent* * us  scurrying  to 
the  hot  dog  stand;  and  around  the 
rude  boards  which  served  as  tables 
we  were  apt  to  find  the  banker,  the 
minister  or  the  high  school  profes¬ 
sor.  Even  the  most  fastidious  of 
these  did  not  hesitate  to  smear  mus¬ 
tard  on  a  hamburger  sandwich  or 
eat  hot  dogs  snugly  encased  in  a 
bun.  The  druggist,  the  merchant,  the 
lawyer,  didn’t  care  for  dignity  at  the 
County  Fair.  They  stuck  their  pol¬ 
ished  shoes  and  tailored  trouser  legs 
into  grain  sacks  and  gave  as  good  as 


they  got  from  joking  townsmen.  Off 
they  went,  wildly  hopping  down  the 
course  of  the  sack  race.  Roars  went 
up  as  the  merchant  sprawled  i-n  the 
dust,  and  were  doubled  when  the 
druggist  came  home,  leaping  like  a 
frog. 

The  boy  who  could  climb  the 
greased  pole  was  offered  a  dollar.  If 
you  think  that’s  fun  to  watch,  just 
wait  until  the  pig  is  led  out  from 
the  pen,  all  greased  and  squealing. 
Headlong  he  darts  into  the  crowd  of 
screeching  women,  around  the  min¬ 
ister’s  wife,  and  all  the  little  boys 
racing  after  him.  Here  he  is,  there 
he  is,  where  is  he?  Who  got  him? 
Nobody! 

One  year  there  was  a  balloon 
ascension  at  our  fair,  and  a  little  boy 
got  too  close  to  the  ropes  and  was 
carried  up  in  the  air  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  his  parents  and  onlookers. 
However,  he  was  rescued,  and  to  this 
day  tells  the  story  to  his  grandchil¬ 
dren  with  great  gusto. 

The  judges  do  their  work  and  the 
Herefords  and  Jerseys  are  decorated 
with  their  ribbons.  Father  goes 
home,  well  satisfied,  for  his  Hamp¬ 
shires  won  first,  and  Mother’s  “shirt 
tail”  quilt  also  got  first. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


*  PHIL  SPITALNY 

and  his  famous  Hour  of  Charm 

*  STAN  KENTON 

Modern  America’s  Man  of  Music 

*  DOROTHY  COLLINS 

Hit  Parade  singing  star 

*  THE  MARINERS 

Columbia  Recording  Artists 

*  bill  lundigan 

star  of  screen  and  CBS  Television 


HURRY!  HALF  PRICE 
ADVANCE  TICKET  SALE 
ENDS  SEPTEMBER  2 

Tickets  on  sale  at  banks,  all  offices  of 
Niagara-Mohawk,  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas,  Rochester  Gas  and 
Electric,  Atlantic  gas  stations,  Wilson’s 
Jewelers,  Shell  gas  stations,  Rudolph’s 
jewelry  stores  and  from  any  G.L.F. 
Petroleum  routemen. 


Mini  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

TAKE 

THRU  WAY 
EXIT  39 
for  the 
STATE 
FAIR 

iimiiiiiiiimiimi 


Kochman's  Thrill  Show 
FOR  5  EXCITING  DAYS 

SEE  THE  SPECTACULAR 

Horse  Show-Sept.  2-3-4-S 


CHILDREN 
UNDER  12 
ADMITTED 
FREE  ON 
SEPT.  3rd, 
4th  &  9th 


See  The  100-Mile 
Auto  Classic  On 
Sat.,  Sept.  10.  See 
one  of  the  Largest 
Cattle  Shows  in 
the  World. 


SEE  THE  GIANT 
FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW 

• 

Fly  and  Bait  Casting 
Tournament — Every  day 
at  the  Infield  Lagoon 

• 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  FRY¬ 
ING  PAN— IN  EGGLAND 


See  the  Racing  Greyhound 
Exhibition  in  the  Grandstand 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
GARDEN  SHOW 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPTEMBER  3-10 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Meeting  in  R.  I. 

Today’s  consumer  wants  better 
quality  fruit  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  William  D.  Ravenscroft  told 
growers  attending  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  field  day  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  in  Kingston 
last  month.  An  apple  grower  from 
Bantam,  Conn.,  and  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society, 
Ravenscroft  added  that  consumers 
often  ask  why  the  high  quality  ap¬ 
ples  found  on  farms  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  stores.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  apples  sold  to  bulk  buyers  are 
handled,  sometimes  roughly,  by  many 
people  over  whom  the  grower  has 
no  control,  according  to  Ravenscroft. 
He  urged  more  grading  and  prepack¬ 
aging  at  the  farm  level  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  growers  in  an  area 
work  together  to  put  out  a  high  qual¬ 
ity,  standardized  pack  under  a  single 
brand. 

William  H.  Wallace,  marketing 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  recommended  polyethylene 
as  a  good  packaging  material  for 
apples.  He  cautioned  against  buying 
and  using  a  cheap  grade  of  polyethy¬ 
lene;  the  better  grades  are  more 
than  worth  the  extra  cost,  he  said. 
Wallace  stressed  the  importance  of 
packaging  only  quality  produce.  He 
pointed  out  that  prepackaging  costs 
money  and  each  grower  should  look 
into  the  economics  of  it  thoroughly 
before  investing  in  equipment.  Both 
Ravenscroft  and  Wallace  recom¬ 
mended  the  farm-operated  roadside 
stand  as  a  good  means  to  move  qual¬ 
ity  produce  at  a  profit. 

Dr.  Wayne  L.  Ogle,  vegetable 
plant  breeder  at  the  University, 
pointed  out  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  watermelon  released  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  University  is  doing 
well  and  is  now  available  from  most 
seedsmen.  He  also  showed  a  new 
dark-rind  melon  with  a  better  flavor 
than  Rhode  Island  Red  and  which  ma¬ 
tures  about  10  days  later. 

Blueberries  were  recommended  as 
a  profitable  cash  crop  by  V.  G. 
Shutak,  of  the  University.  Rhode 
Island  soils  are  particularly  suited  to 
small  fruit  culture  and  profit  estim¬ 
ates  on  cultivated  high-bush  blueber¬ 
ries  run  as  high  as  $500-$900  per 
acre,  he  pointed  out. 

The  field  day  visitors  were  treated 
to  chowder  and  clamcakes  before  the 
meeting  and  they  attended  a  clam¬ 
bake  late  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Christopher,  head  of  R.  I.  University’s 
horticulture  department,  was  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  field  day  and  acted  as 
host.  Don  Wells 
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Oneida  County ,  N.  Y.,  plays  host 
to  growers —  with  displays  of 
new  machinery  and  chemicals — at 


New  York’s 
Potato  Field  Day 


Concentrate  mist  sprays  and  sprayers  were  demonstrated  well.  It  is  much 
easier  to  distribute  10  gallons  than  a  hundred. 


Here  was  something  new  in  hay  rakes,  ivith  three-point  hitch,  no  driving 
gears  or  chains,  and  independent  floating  reels. 


The  potatoes  were  dug  by  many  kinds  of  machines.  These  instead  provided 
food  for  thought,  for  discussion  and  planning. 


Photos  by  H.  E.  Hislop,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Boys  entered  the  potato-peeling  contest,  but  the  girls  won.  Mrs.  Elsie 
,u  Voorhees,  BaldwinsviUe,  was  first. 


HAMILL  2  ROW 

Spring  Tine  Cultivators 

This  complete,  two-row,  rear  mounted 
cultivator  is  exceptionally  weil  con¬ 
structed  of  high  grade  material 
throughout.  Exclusive  V-Clamp  and 
U-Bolt  design  make  for  easy  field 
adjustment  and  saves  the  operator 
time  and  hard  labor.  Ground  engag¬ 
ing  parts  are  interchangeable.  The 
HAMILL  CULTIVATOR  is  specially 
priced  and  a  real  value. 


Mail  coupon  for  full  information 


King -Wyse 

HEAVY  DUTY 

Forage  Harvester 

Here’s  the  fast,  easy  way  to  harvest  ail 
forage  crops.  With  features  such  as  the 
exclusive  KING  WYSE  vertical  cutting  head, 
higher  capacity  and  cleaner  cutting  knife 
action,  hay,  straw,  corn  and  other  row 
crops  are  cut  and  ready  for  storage  in  one 
operation.  Sturdily  constructed  of  heavy 
gauge  steel,  built  for  trouble-free,  economi¬ 
cal  operation. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  information 


All-Purpose 

Sprayer 

The  HANSON  BRODJET  is  your  biggest 
sprayer  value.  Its  low  in  price  and  high 
in  quality.  The  HANSON  BRODJET 
offers  excellent  chemical  distribution 
across  wide  swaths  up  to  68  feet.  With 
included  attachments,  the  BRODJET 
can  be  easily  converted  to  handle  herbi¬ 
cides,  insecticides,  liquid  fertilizers. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  information 


Grove  Deluxe  All  Crop  Wagon  Body 


The  GROVE  WAGON  BODY  is 
specially  designed  to  handle  all  your 
crops.  The  large  7'  x  14'  platform 
provides  easy,  trouble-free  loading 
of  hay  and  other  bulky  crops.  The 
The  20"  or  30"  sides  securely  lock 
to  platform  to  insure  against  leak¬ 
age  of  ear  corn  and  small  grain. 
Constructed  of  114"  clear  pine  for 
extra  strength,  metal  tie  down 
stakes  and  steel  pockets,  this  rugged 
GROVE  All  Crop  Body  will  give  you 
years  of  hard  service. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  information 


...  1.  . -  i 


Ruggedly  built -to-last  with  a  heavy 
welded  frame,  the  BIG  CHIEF 
Economy  Tractor  gives  you  high 
priced  features  at  low  cost.  Single 
grip  safety  control,  chain  drive  and  ratchet 
wheels  for  easy  steering  are  just  a  few  of  its 
outstanding  features.  By  actual  test,  the 
ECONOMY  outlasts  many  higher  priced  models. 
Full  line  of  quickly  attached  implements 
available  for  every  job. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  information 


Big  Chief 
Economy  Tractor 


SEE  THIS  EQUIPMENT  ON  DISPLAY  AT  THE  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  ITEMS  I  HAVE 
CHECKED  BELOW: 


□  King  Wyse  Fora9e  Harvester 

□  Hamill  Cultivators 

□  Hanson  Brodjet  Sprayer 

□  Grove  All  Crop  Wagon  Body 

□  Big  Chief  Economy  Tractor 


NAME  ... 

ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE  . 

GATH  &  HERMS 

749  ELK  ST.,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 


September  3,  1955 
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"Co-Op  Farm  Credit  gave  me 

backing  when  I  needed  it  most.” 


says  CLYDE  ORMAN,  Livingston  County,  New  York 


327  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Livingston  County 
make  up  Mr.  Orman’s  farm.  "When  the  chance 
came  to  buy,”  says  Mr.  Orman,  shown  above 
at  right  with  his  son  Jim,  "Co-Op  Farm  Credit 
backed  me  to  the  limit.  Without  that  backing, 
I  might  have  had  to  move  away  or  still  be  renting. 
Instead,  with  the  help  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit,  I 
now  own  my  farm  and  am  grossing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $21,000  annually.”  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  see  your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept.' 
R-80,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VISIT  US  —  Farm  Machinery  Building 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N„  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . 

Post  Office . State  . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
* 
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The  Amish 


and  Their  School  Problem 


In  the  past  two  years  the  10,000  or 
so  Amish  farmers  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  have  received  much 
more  publicity  than  is  their  wont  or 
desire.  These  austere  people  who  dif¬ 
fidently  detach  themselves  from  al¬ 
most  all  aspects  of  the  modern  world 
to  live  intensely  religious  lives  on 
their  beautiful,  exceedingly  simple 
farms  unequivocally  deplore  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  that  is  being  focused  on 
them. 

One  source  of  the  publicity  has 
been  the  production  in  New  York  of 
a  highly  successful  musical  entitled 
“Plain  and  Fancy”  which  is  loosely 
based  on  Amish  life  and  manners. 
Another  source,  and  the  one  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned,  has 
been  the  continued  and  well-publi¬ 
cized  prosecution  and  imprisonment 
of  a  number  of  Amish  fathers  for 
withdrawing  their  children  from 
school  at  14  years  of  age  so  they  may 
work  on  the  family  farms.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  religious  principles  do  not 
permit  an  Amish  child  to  study  after 
his  fourteenth  year. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  state  law 
stipulates  that  farm  children  must 
attend  school  until  their  fifteenth 
year  before  being  eligible  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  work  on  the  family  farm. 
Only  under  “dire  financial  stress” 
may  a  child  leave  school  at  fourteen. 
In  either  case,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  grants  the  permit. 

After  many  years  of  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  convince  the  Amish 
fathers  that  the  withdrawal  of  their 
children  from  school  one  year  early 
was  illegal,  several  school  boards  in 
townships  in  Lancaster  County  began 
to  prosecute.  They  were  fearful  of 
losing  their  state  education  subsidies 
if  the  illegal  truancies  continued. 
Starting  in  1953,  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  Amish  fathers  reluctantly 
appeared  at  hearings,  passively  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  imposed  fines  and  re¬ 
signedly  shuffled  off  to  jail.  Non- 
Amish  friends  and  neighbors  became 
so  distressed  at  the  spectacle  of  high¬ 
ly  principled  Amish  sullenly  sitting 
out  their  jail  sentences  with  an  air 
of  Gandhian  martyrdom  that  they 
volunteered  payment  of  their  fines. 
The  Amish  fathers  left  jail  just  as 
resignedly  as  they  had  entered.  To 
the  Amish  mind,  paying  fines,  retain¬ 
ing  lawyers  or  making  any  other  ges¬ 
ture  of  defense  is  tantamount  to  ad¬ 
mitting  guilt.  One  man  has  been 
prosecuted  ten  times. 

Finally,  several  neighbors  who  do 
business  with  the  Amish  grew  tired 
of  the  unabating  prosecutions  and  de¬ 
cided  to  retain  two  Lancaster  at¬ 
torneys  on  behalf  of  their  friends. 
Although  some  of  the  Amish  them¬ 
selves  protested  against  “going  to 
law”,  Lawyers  W.  Hensel  Brown  and 
Charles  W.  Eaby  petitioned  the  Lan¬ 


caster  County  Court  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  one  of  the  township 
school  boards  to  stay  prosecutions 
during  the  1953-54  school  year.  It  was 
hoped  that  during  the  following 
school  year  injunctions  would  be 
granted  against  all  the  prosecuting 
townships.  The  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
junction  was  to  give  State  Senator 
Edward  Kessler  of  southern  Lan¬ 
caster  County  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  in  the  State  Legislature 
which  would  give  the  Superintendant 
of  Public  Instruction  the  authority  to 
grant  farm  work  permits  on  religious 
grounds  to  14-year  olds.  The  bill 
passed  the  Legislature  despite  the 
vote  of  urban  legislators  who  opposed 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  bill  that 
would  permit  child  labor.  For  a  rea¬ 
son  that  has  gone  unexplained  to 
this  day,  ex-Governor  Fine  vetoed 
the  Kessler  Bill  during  the  1953-54 
session. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1954-55 
school  year,  prosecutions  started 
again  with  usual  regularity  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Amish  parents  of  14-year-olds 
held  them  away  from  school.  The  law¬ 
yers  forthwith  petitioned  the  court 
for  injunctions  against  all  the  con¬ 
cerned  townships;  but  no  more  were 
granted. 

In  a  definitive  attempt  to  termin¬ 
ate  the  whole  distasteful  situation 
and  bring  the  full  issue  to  public  at¬ 
tention,  Lawyers  Brown  and  Eaby 
prepared  a  test  case  appeal  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Supreme  Court  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  They  took  the 
case  of  Amish  farmer  Smoker  who 
had  been  convicted  and  fined  during 
the  1953-54  school  year  for  not  send¬ 
ing  his  child  to  school  and  contended 
that  his  conviction  had  been  unjust 
because:  1.  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  Amish  farmer  is  violated  by  con¬ 
tinued  prosecutions  and  convictions; 
and,  2.  the  Superintendant  of  Public 
Instruction  exceeds  his  authority 
when  he  refuses  to  grant  permits  for 
Amish  children  to  leave  school  at 
fourteen  insofar  as  requests  for  same 
are  based  on  religious  grounds. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the 
points  made  in  the  appeal,  it  might 
be  well  to  examine  the  position  of 
the  Amish. 

Ever  since  the  exceptionally  strict 
Amish  religious  sects  immigrated  to 
this  country  in  the  late  1600’s,  they 
have  striven  to  live  their  lives,  prac¬ 
tice  their  religion  and  do  their  fam¬ 
ing  exactly  as  their  fathers  did.  This 
is  all  part  of  their  way  of  life.  As  the 
surrounding  world  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their 
faith.  Yet  they  managed  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  multitude  of  pres¬ 
sures  from  the  outside  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  compromise.  This  they  have 


Amish  boys  and  girls  “ get  their  figuring  done”  in  one  of  their  Lancaster 
County  schools.  Instruction  is  fundamental,  surroundings  plain  and  knowl¬ 
edge  sure.  It  is  the  14 -year-old  boys  about  whom  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Amish  fathers  are  chiefly  at  odds. 
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Topdress  with  AGRICO  this  Fall-IT  PAYS ! 


PETES  KUZIAK,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  with  some  of  his  Agrico-fertilized  hay.  The  card  gives  the 
facts  at  a  glance.  Read  details,  at  right. 


“$47«  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  ON  FIRST 
2  CUTTINGS  OF  ’55  HAY  TOPDRESSED  LAST  FALL” 


T^ERTILIZE  your  pastures  and  haylands  this  Fall  with  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s 
-L  Leading  Fertilizer — few  if  any  investments  pay  out*  better  for  the  farmer.  Give 
your  legumes  and  grasses  a  double  boost — Agrico-fertilized  fields  go  into  cold  weather 
in  better  shape,  and  the  plant  food  is  right  at  hand  to  promote  faster,  earlier  growth 
in  the  Spring.  Peter  Kuziak,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  gives  you  this  typical  example  of 
Agrico  extra-profit  results.  Says  Mr.  Kuziak,  in  this  letter  dated  August  4,  1955: 

"To  assure  maximum  yield  in  ’55  from  a  5-acre  field  of  Alfalfa -Timothy,  where 
the  stand  was  a  little  weak,  due  to  dry  weather,  I  topdressed  in  Sept.  ’54  with 
AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  leaving  a  small  area  without 
topdressing,  as  a  check. 

"The  topdressed  area  got  off  to  a  quicker  start  this  Spring  and  was  thicker  and 
more  vigorous.  On  June  4,  at  1st  cutting,  the  topdressed  area  was  about  6  inches 
higher. 

"On  checking  yields,  I  found  that  the  Agrico  area  had  produced  5054  lbs.  of  air 
dry  hay  per  acre— or  1382  lbs.  more  hay  per  acre  of  excellent  1st  cutting  alfalfa  hay 
than  the  unfertilized  area. 

"Second  cutting  was  harvested  August  3  and  yielded  2560  lbs.  of  air  dry  hay 
where  I  topdressed  with  Agrico — which  was  actually  1640  lbs.  more  per  acre  than  I 
got  from  the  unfertilized  area — and  this  in  a  very  dry  season! 


FERTILIZE  WHEAT  WITH  AGRICO 


"UP  TO  12  BU.  EXTRA  PER  ACRE!” 


HAROLD  CASPER, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


Remember,  there’s  an  AGRICO  specially  made 
for  each  crop,  and  here’s  a  typical  report  of 
extra  increases  in  wheat  yield  with  AGRICO 
FOR  GRAIN.  Says  Harold  Casper,  of  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.: 

"Last  Fall  I  decided  to  see  if, Agrico  really 
has  the  extra  crop-producing  power  I’d  heard 
about,  so  on  a  level  field  with  uniform  soil  I 
sowed  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  on  part  and  an¬ 
other  make  fertilizer,  at  the  same  rate  and  an¬ 
alysis  on  the  rest. 

"When  we  checked  the  yields  at  harvest,  we 
found  AGRICO  had  outproduced  the  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  by  12  bu.  more  wheat  per  acre.  Agrico 
cost  me  25^  less  per  acre  ard  this  plus  the  extra 
increase  in  yield  meant  an  added  profit  of  over 
$25.  more  per  acre.  Agrico  sure  does  a  fine  job!” 


AGRICO  WINS  BY  WIDE  MARGIN 

"1  tried  a  so-called  'cheaper’  fertilizer,  costing  me 
30p  less  per  acre,  in  a  side-by-side  check  against 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN,”  says  John  A.  De  Leeuw,  of 
Caledonia,  N.Y.  Both  fertilizers  were  the  same 
analysis,  applied  at  same  rate,  250  lbs.  per  acre. 
But  what  a  difference  when  the  crop  was 
harvested. 

"By  careful  check  of  the  yields,  I  found  that 
Agrico  gave  me  8.61  bu.  more  wheat  per  acre  and 
this  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  extra 
increases  in  the  yield,  Agrico  is  far  and  away  the 
most  profitable  and  so  the  least  expensive  fertilizer 
to  use.” 


JOHN  A.  DE  LEEUW 
of  Caledonia,  N.  Y; 


"This  is  quality  hay,  worth  $40  a  ton  and  the  increase  on  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  due  to  the  use  of  Agrico  is  3022  lbs.  per  acre,  which  means  a 
gross  return  of  $60.44  per  acre,  or  a  clear  net  profit  of  $47.25  per 
acre,  after  deducting  topdressing  cost. 

"This  is  proof  that  Agrico  pays,  even  in  an  unusually  dry  season, 
and  I  am  going  to  topdress  again  with  Agrico  this  Fall — because  extra 
profits  like  this  come  in  very  handy!” 


$4.  Return  from  Each  $1.  Invested  in  AGRICO 


MAX  GEICHMAN,  of  Bull- 
ville,  N.  Y.  shown  in  photo  at 
left,  holding  his  dog  “Spot”, 
with  EMMET  DOTY.  Read  Mr. 
Geichman's  timely  letter- 
then  decide  now  to  topdress 
with  AGRICO  this  Fall. 


Many  .other  farmers  throughout  this  section  report  equally  profitable 
returns  with  Agrico.  Max  Geichman,  of  Bullville,  N.  Y.,  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

"We  favor  Fall  topdressing,  because  we  have  more  time  and  the  fields 
green  up  earlier  in  the  Spring.  As  an  example  of  how  well  Agrico  pays, 
we  have  a  4-acre  field  of  Alfalfa-Broome,  topdressed  in  Fall  ’54  with 
350  lbs.  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  per  acre  and  spread  lightly 
with  manure  during  the  Winter,  which  gave  us  a  1st  cutting  of  tons 
of  high-protein  hay  per  acre,  in  spite  of  the  driest  July  on  record. 

"Our  yield  on  the  first  two  cuttings  is  easily  1JT  tons  more  than  the 
local  average.  The  1st  cutting  of  hay  worth  $30.  a  ton  and  2nd  cutting 
$45.  a  ton.  Our  Agrico-topdressed  alfalfa  hay  has  returned  $4.  for  every 
$1.  invested  in  Agrico.  Topdressing  with  Agrico  certainly  pays!” 


ORDER  YOUR  FALL  REQUIREMENTS  NOW  —  Insist  on  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer,  and  profit  by 
those  EXTRA  increases  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  hay  anti  grain.  See  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer  soon. 


Made  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y. 
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Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 


INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copped 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 

Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 

Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  how  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


CHEMICALS 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

40  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y.  *  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ' 


NEWEST  FEATURES- SMOOTHEST  CUTTING 


rsm/v 

30 


Today’s  trend 
is  to  direct  drive. 
Titan’s  direct  drive  gives 
you  high  efficiency  cutting  ’ 
anywhere  on  bar — top,  bottom 
and  the  extreme  tip. 


Lightweight  TITAN  30  with 
direct  drive  gives  you  full 
power — no  transmission  so  no 
power  loss!  Famous  Bluejet 
Chain  gives  smoother  cutting. 
Trigger  in  pistol  grip  controls 
engine  and  automatically  de¬ 
livers  constant  oil  flow  to  chain. 
Plunge  Cut  Bow  also  available. 


New  direct  drive  TITAN  70  really 
goes  after  the  big  stuff!  MOST 
POWER  PER  POUND.  Easy  starting. 
Newest  automatic  oiling  system. 
Higher  efficiency  cutting  anywhere  on 
bar  with  famous  Bluejet  Chain.  Get 
bigger  timber  faster  with  22"  to  44" 
bars.  Does  more  work  with  less  up¬ 
keep.  See  Titan  in  action  today! 


CHAIN  SAWS 


THAN  CHAINS  AWS,  INC .  «-  SEATT1E4>«- WASHINGTON 


done  largely  by  shutting  themselves, 
and  especially  their  children,  off  from 
“worldly”  or  secularizing  influences. 

But  the  parents  are  not  able  to 
keep  their  children  under  their  con¬ 
stant  protective  care;  they  must  go 
to  school.  The  parents,  therefore,  in 
an  attempt  to  shelter  their  children 
from  what  is  “world”,  prescribe  to 
the  township  school  officials  the  type 
of  school  their  children  should  at¬ 
tend:  it  must  have  only  one  room, 
have  no  inside  plumbing  or  electric¬ 
ity,  be  heated  only  by  a  wood  or  coal 
stove,  etc.  The  township  officials  bend 
over  backwards,  as  it  were,  to  com¬ 
ply.  Every  elementary  school  the 
Amish  attend  embodies  all  these  re¬ 
quisites. 

But  most  of  the  school  systems  in 
the  Amish  district  of  Lancaster 
County  hew  to  the  traditional  12-yeax 
education  program — eight  years  of 
elementary  and  four  years  of  high.  A 
child  therefore  spends  eight  years  in 
a  one-room  elementary  school  and 
then  must  go  to  a  consolidated  high 
school,  which  is  usually  quite  modern. 
If  an  Amish  child  begins  to  go  to 
school  at  six,  he  is  only  14  when 
transferred  to  a  high  school  with 
internal  plumbing,  electric  lights, 
central  heating,  etc.  Since  the  state 
law  provides  that  he  must  be  15  be¬ 
fore  he  can  leave  school  to  work  on 
a  farm,  the  whole  issue  revolves 
around  the  single  year  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  15.  How  is  the  child 
to  keep  away  from  the  “worldly”  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  high  school  for  the 
one  year? 

No  Amish  child  stays  in  school 
after  his  fifteenth  year,  regardless  of 
his  academic  promise.  A  very  small 
number  of  Amish  parents  compro¬ 
mise  their  religious  views  and  permit 
their  children  to  enter  the  modern 
schools.  A  few  others  take  advantage 
of  the  alternatives  afforded  them  by 
school  authorities.  These  are:  1.  Let¬ 
ting  the  child  continue  into  the  “sec¬ 
ond  eighth  grade”  set  up  in  the  one- 
room  school  houses  by  several  of  the 
townships.  Actually,  in  this  append¬ 
age,  as  it  were,  of  the  eighth  grade, 
the  child  learns  little  more  than 
slightly  advanced  arithmetic,  spel¬ 
ling  and  geography;  2.  Instructing 
the  child,  in  townships  where  there  is 
no  “second  eighth  grade”,  to  get 
himself  “left  back”  in  the  eighth 
grade;  and  3.  Sending  the  child  to 
school  at  seven  (compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  begins  at  eight) 
so  he  will  be  15  by  the  time  he  fin¬ 
ishes  the  eighth  grade. 

Essentially,  the  Amish  distrust 
higher  education.  They  believe  that  a 
man  who  is  too  well  educated  turns 
to  the  world  and  does  not  follow 
Christ.  The  belief  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  as  to  higher  education  is 
founded  on  the  Dorrecht  Creed  set 
forth  on  Page  395  of  the  Martyr’s 
Mirror  which  reads  as  follows: 

“And  since  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
a  lack  of  faithful  ministers,  and  the 
erring  of  the  sheep  because  of  the 
lack  of  good  doctrine,  arise  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  unworthiness  of  the 
people;  therefore,  the  people  of  God, 
needing  this,  should  not  turn  to  such 
as  have  been  educated  in  universi¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  men, 
that  they  may  talk  and  dispute,  and 
seek  to  sell  their  purchase  gift  of 
temporal  gain  and  who  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  world  do  not  truly 
follow  Christ  in  the  humility  of  re¬ 
generation.  But,  the  true  members 
of  Christ  must,  according  to  the 
Counsel  of  God,  with  humble  fasting 
and  praying  turn  to  the  Father  of  the 
harvest,  who  is  the  true  Sender,  that 
by  His  divine  wisdom  he  will  raise 
up  men,  whom  he  may  set  as  faithful 
and  wise  stewards  over  His  house¬ 
hold,  that  they  may  give  them  meat 
in  due  season  and  may  enkindle  them 
in  their  hearts  with  His  Spirit  and 
urge  them  into  His  harvest,  that  they 
may  feed. the  flock  of  Christ,  not  for 
the  milk  and  wool,  but  of  ready  mind, 
with  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  lead  them  on  the  right  of  way  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  thus  exe¬ 
cute  the  ministry  imposed  upon  them 


by  God,  by  the  strength  which  God 
gives.” 

They  further  believe  that,  since  the 
child’s  entire  life  will  be  devoted  to 
farming,  he  will  have  no  use  for  any 
academic  knowledge  he  might  ac¬ 
quire  after  the  eighth  grade.  But  he 
would  have  a  good  measure  of  use 
for  the  knowledge  of  farming.  This 
he  could  acquire  at  home,  appren¬ 
ticed  to  his  father. 

Finally,  for  reasons  of  their  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  “worldly”,  the  Amish 
only  reluctantly  hire  non-Amish  farm 
hands  to  work  on  their  farms.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  possible,  they  help  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  quite  understandable, 
then,  that  they  would  want  their 
children  to  reach  the  point  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  where  they  can 
devote  full  time  to  farm  work. 

Critics  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Amish  contend  that  “economic  fac¬ 
tors  ’  lie  behind  it.  As  evidence,  they 
cite  the  anxiety  of  the  Amish  parent 
to  put  his  child  to  full-time  work  on 
the  farm.  They  oppose  granting  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Amish  for  “economic 
reasons”  and  withholding  them  from 
other  groups. 

Those  who  so  blatantly  decry  the 
Amish  would  appear  to  have  lost 
their  sense  of  balance  and  of  per¬ 
spective.  Certainly  a  strict  religious 
sect  like  the  Amish  that  has  chosen 
the  humble  and  secluded  life  and 
lived  it  unwaveringly  for  250  years 
would  not  be  apt  to  expose  itself  to 
the  continued  degrading  affronts  of 
the  past  two  years  because  of  patent¬ 
ly  materialistic  “economic  reasons” 

. . .  Rather,  their  motives  cannot  be 
other  than  those  stemming  from  a 
profound  religious  conviction. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  appeal 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  little  chance  of  causing 
a  reversal  of  the  conviction  of  the 
concerned  Amish  father.  Nor  will  it 
end  the  impasse.  It  will  only  serve  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  these 
good  people. 

Daniel  H.  Shertzer,  a  Lancaster  at¬ 
torney  who  has  been  most  interested 
in  the  problem  and  is  well  aware  of 
the  seeming  irreconcilability  of  the 
issues,  suggests  what  seems  to  be  a 
logical  solution  (though  the  legality 
has  not  been  tested,  it  would  appear 
to  be  legal).  It  would  involve  the  set¬ 
ting  up  by  the  Amish  of  their  own 
parochial-vocational  schools.  In  this 
way  they  would  come  under  the 
State  vocational-training  program 
and  be  permitted  to  spend  two  weeks 
working  on  the  farm — which  voca¬ 
tion  they  would  be  studying— and 
two  weeks  learning  the  academic 
subjects  prescribed  by  the  State. 
This  could  continue  until  their  fif¬ 
teenth  year  when  they  would  leave 
school. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Amish  farmer  who 
has  achieved  great  dignity  as  a  pro¬ 
found  religious  man  and  as  an  ideal 
citizen  does  not  lose  something  in  the 
public  estimation  as  a  result  of  his 
intransigent  principle. 

Vincent  R.  Tortgra 


i 
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“ Hope  this  Davy  Crockett  craze 
wears  off  soon.” 
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At  Connecticut  Station 
Field  Day 

It  was  good  cora-growing  weather 
when  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  put  on  its  annual 
field  day  August  16  at  Mt.  Carmel. 
Thus,  it  w«as  appropriate  for  a  day 
that  brought  honor  and  recognition 
to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  Station 
geneticist,  and  pioneer  breeder  of 
hybrid  corn.  Some  800  people  were 
in  attendance. 

James  Horsfall,  Station  director, 
introduced  Dr.  Jones  who  in  turn 
expressed  “appreciation  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut  for  making  the 
Station  possible,  where  one  could 
work  in  complete  freedom  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  his  curiosity  lead 
him.”  John  T.  Moss,  president  of 
Connecticut  Seed  Trade  Assn.,  pre¬ 
sented  a  bronze  marker  to  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  to  be  erected  at  the  roadside 
near  the  farm,  and  inscribed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Hybrid  Corn.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  double-cross  method  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  1917  by  Donald  F.  Jones 
and  first  applied  on  the  nearby  farm 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 


Three  American  corn  leaders  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  recent  Conn.  Station  Field 
Day:  ( l .  to  r.)  Henry  Wallace,  cham¬ 
pion;  Donald  F.  Jones,  breeder;  and 
Paul  Mangelsdorf,  historian. 

periment  Station.  This  grateful  tri¬ 
bute  is  placed  here  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Seed  Trade  Association.”  Dr. 
Horsfall  said  that  Dr.  Jones’  dis-  j 
coveries  might  have  languished  on 
the  shelf  as  DDT’s  did  for  75  to  80 
years,  if  they  had  not  had  Mr. 
Wallace  as  a  champion. 

In  his  talk,  “Small  Plots  and  Big 
Men”,  Mr.  Wallace  said  that,  al¬ 
though  Connecticut  is  the  30th  rank¬ 
ing  corn  State,  it  has  done  one 
hundred  times  more  valuable  work 
on  corn  than  some  midwestern  corn 
States.  In  reciting  the  history  of 
America’s  corn  development,  he 
chided  the  error  of  early  corn  shows 
that  placed  undue  emphasis  on  uni- ; 
formity  of  ears  and  kernels.  He 
lauded  Dr.  Jones  for  his  “additive” 
explanation  of  hybrid  vigor.  Al¬ 
though  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
double-cross  method,  Mr.  Wallace 
said  he  is  not  certain  that,  with  all 
the  inbreds  available  today,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best.  For  uniformly  good  sweet 
corn,  he  said,  single  and  three-way 
eroses  are  best.  In  suggesting  that 
we  slow  down  and  take  a  look 
around,  he  called  it  a  tragedy  that 
many  corn  strains  are  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  Thus,  he  said,  hundreds  of 
corn  varieties  have  been  swept  into 
oblivion  in  the  last  20  years,  when  a 
98  per  cent  switch  was  made  from 
open-pollinated  to  hybrid  corn.  “The 
eight  to  10-row  New  England  Red 
Flint  variety  should  be  preserved”, 
he  said. 

Chemical  treatment  of  elms  for 
disease  also  proceeds  at  the  Station, 
and  the  value  of  cabbage  insecticides 
is  determined,  as  wel  as  the  effect  of 
disease  on  potato  yields.  Here  are 
seedless  watermelons  developed  and 
new  blight-resistant  chestnut  trees 
25  feet  high.  Alfalfa  is  being  investi¬ 
gated  for  sterile  pollen  varieties. 
Spore  traps  tell  when  it  is  best  to 
spray  potatoes  and  trials  demonstrate 
the  effect  of, sprays  on  fruit  quality. 
Poison  ivy  is  chemically  fought  in 
the  orchard,  and  weed  killers  are 
tested  in  corm.  j.  n.  b.  ' 
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WHY  Your  Next  Tractor 

Should  Be  a  JOHN  DEERE 


Long,  low,  and  lively  describes  this 
handy,  two-plow  tractor  that  will  bring 
new  speed  and  economy  to  your  many 
farming  jobs. 


"V^HEN  you  buy  a  John  Deere 
Tractor,  there  are  three  things  you  never  have  to  worry 
about.  One  is  reliability.  Another  is  long  life.  The 
other  is  low-cost  operation. 

Here’s  more  than  price  .  .  .  more  than  showy  per¬ 
formance  just  when  new.  Here’s  practical,  dependable, 
low-cost  tractor  operation  on  field,  belt,  and  PTO 
work  down  through  the  years  .  .  .  quality  that  endures. 

So  think  ahead  when  you  are  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tractor  and  consider  what  it  will  be  like  after 
3,  5,  10  years  of  ownership.  Will  you  still  be  satisfied? 
Will  you  still  say,  “It’s  a  great  tractor?” 

If  it’s  a  quality-built  John  Deere,  you  know'  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.  It  will  be  ready  to  go  and  to 
give  you  good  performance,  just  as  it  has  always  done. 
And — you  will  have  saved  many  worth-while  dollars 
in  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  and  low  yearly  de¬ 
preciation. 

Buy  value.  Buy  wisely.  Buy  for  lasting  satisfaction. 


"40”  CRAWLER 

The  sure-footed,  lovy-cost,  three- 
plow  tractor  for  field,  forest,  or¬ 
chard  work,  and  contracting  jobs. 
A  real  money-maker  for  youi 


"40”  TWO-ROW  UTILITY 

If  you  have  been  looking  for  an  economical,  low- 
built  two-plow  tractor  that  will  cultivate  two  rows  up 
front,  this  is  it! 


Jo>>N 


ppsipgp 
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T  US  3  M 


"40”  STANDARD 

The  all-around  general-purpose  "40"  that  plants  and 
cultivates  one  row.  Shown  with  integral  front-mounted 
blade. 


I 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  E  37 

Please  send  free  literature  on: 

□  "40"  Utility  □  "40"  Standard 

□  "40"  2-Row  Utility  □  "40"  Crawler 


Name- 


5  E  E  YOUR  JOHN 


DEERE  DEALER 


State - - 
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SEED  CORN  MAGGOT 


WIRE  WORM 


SOUTHERN  CORN  ROOTWORM 


A.  egg  B.  la  two  G/k /pa  XX  adult 


A  egg  fXIarva  C.pupa  D.odu/t 


A.  egg  B.  Ian/ a  C.pupa  XXodu/t 


Casting  out  the  "Devil  Bugs'7 


Here’s  good  news  for  corn  growers! 
Now,  two  new  chemicals,  lindane  and 
aldrin,  are  being  successfully  used  to  weed 
out  the  insect  “devils”  that  eat  up  corn 
seed  and  roots  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  destroy  crops. 

Farmers  are  getting  up  to  $0%  effec¬ 
tive  control  against  maggots  and  wire- 
worms,  most  deadly  of  corn  killers,  with 


lindane  seed  treatment.  And  with  aldrin, 
they  are  effectively  fighting  the  southern 
corn  rootworm. 

To  get  at  these  killers,  lindane  is  mixed 
with  seed  corn.  Aldrin  may  be  sprayed, 
broadcast  in  fertilizers,  or  applied  in 
granular  form  above  or  below  the  soil. 
Corn  growers  agree  these  chemicals  are 
a  boon  to  crops ! 


What's  new  in  maintenance? 


Now— one  grease  for  all  farm  machinery 


Gulf  AIJ-PurposeFarm  Grease  is  a  top- 
quality,  versatile  grease  which  eliminates 
the  need  to  keep  four  or  five  different 
greases  and  dispensers  on  hand.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  general  lubrication  on  all 


farm  equipment  where  lubricant  is  ap¬ 
plied  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease 
cups.  Ask  your  Gulf  man  about  this 
great  grease  and  the  savings  available  on 
lubricating  equipment. 


You  farm  better  when  you  farm  with  Guff! 

New  Gulfpride  H.  D.  Select,  the  super-re¬ 
fined  motor  oil  made  by  Gulf’s  exclusive 
Alchlor  Process,  controls  carbon,  keeps  en¬ 
gines  clean,  fights  acids,  rust  and  corrosion. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant. 

Excellent  for  all  conventional  transmissions 
and  differentials  on  tractors,  trucks  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars. 

Thrifty  farmers 
go  Gulf 


New  Crops  for 

(Continued  from  Page  524) 

lands  can  be  farmed  without  danger 
of  excessive  erosion  losses.  Grassland 
will  maintain  or  improve  organic 
matter  content  of  the  soil  and  main¬ 
tain  or  improve  soil  structure, 
permeability,  internal  drainage 
and  other  characteristics  essential 
to  high  productivity.  No  system 
of  farming  generally  suitable  to 
American  agriculture  has  been  found 
except  that  based  on  productive 
grasses  and  legumes  that  will  main¬ 
tain  or  improve  the  soil. 

Forage  Crop  Research  Neglected 

Unfortunately,  a  majority  of 
farmers  has  not  as  yet  adopted  in 
adequate  degree  this  most  effective 
method  of  soil  maintenance.  In  part, 
this  is  because  the  forage  crops  are 
orphan  children,  overlooked  and  ne¬ 
glected  by  agricultural  leaders  and 
educators  as  well  as  by  farmers.  In 
large  part,  however,  it  results  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  areas  and 
under  many  situations  the  forage 
crops  on  the  farm  are  less  profitable 
and  particularly  less  dependable 
than  other  crops.  And  this,  too,  is  a 
symptom  of  neglect,  a  neglect  that 
has  caused  our  forage  crops  research 
program  to  lag  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  research  on  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  barley  and 
many  other  so-called  cultivated 
crops.  Because  there  has  been  a 
strong  research  program  in  some  of 
these  crops,  the  farmer  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  in  production  of  improved  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  far  superior  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  seed  planted  by  farmers  25 
years  ago;  they  are  superior,  in  fact, 
even  to  the  improved  varieties  avail¬ 
able  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  farmers  now  have 
the  benefit  of  extensive  research  in¬ 
formation  on  rate  and  date  of  seed¬ 
ing,  time  and  level  of  fertilization, 
and  other  factors  in  establishment, 
production  and  harvesting  of  the 
crop.  In  contrast,  the  farmer  for  his 
hay  or  pasture  crop  plants  just  seed. 
With  a  few  significant  and  notable 
exceptions  there  are  not  available 
improved  varieties  of  most  of  the 
forage  crops  he  wishes  to  seed.  For 
the  practices  he  uses  in  establish¬ 
ment,  fertilization,  grazing  manage¬ 
ment,  harvesting  and  preservation  of 
his  forage  crops,  the  farmer  has  for 
guidance  a  good  deal  of  arm-chair 
philosophy,  a  few  empirical  ex¬ 
periments,  and  the  results  of  a  lot 
of  trial-and-error.  Small  wonder  that 
so  many  farmers  so  often  fail  and 
become  discouraged  with  improved 
and  increased  use  of  grasslands.  Yet 
adequate  research  could  provide  him 
with  the  improved  varieties  and  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  make  his  forage 
crops  fully  as  profitable  and  in  many 
cases  much  more  so  than  other  crops 
in  the  rotation. 

New  Forage  Crops  Are  Important 

New  crops  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  development  of  for¬ 
age  production,  especially  in  the 
humid  areas  of  this  country.  New 


Grass  Farming 

crops,  both  in  the  strict  and  in  the 
broad  sense,  will  be  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  forage  production  and  use  to 
the  extent  required  for  a  permanent 
and  productive  agriculture. 

All  of  the  grasses  and  legumes 
useful  for  hay  and  pasture  in  the 
humid  areas  are  introductions;  none 
of  them  existed  in  the  original  vege¬ 
tation.  Some  of  them,  such  as  timo¬ 
thy  and  red  clover,  were  brought  in 
by  the  early  settlers.  But  many 
others  are  new  crops,  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  on  the  word 
“new.”  Time  will  permit  the  men¬ 
tion  of  only  a  few  examples. 

Alfalfa  frequently  is  called  “Queen 
of  the  Forages.”  The  first  successful 
introduction  of  this  valuable  crop 
into  the  United  States  took  place 
about  100  years  ago.  In  the  strict 
sense,  it  is  not  a  new  crop.  But 
alfalfa  acreage  has  increased  57  per 
cent  in  the  last  six  years,  from  14,- 
669.000  acres  in  1948  to  22,996,000 
acres  in • 1954. 

Ladino  clover,  a  giant  variety  of 
white  clover,  was  introduced  about 
1900  but  principal  expansion  of  use 
of  this  crop,  especially  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  has  occurred 
within  the  last  two  decades.  Pasture 
agronomists  agree  generally  that,  La¬ 
dino  has  been  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  development  of  im¬ 
proved,  intensively  managed  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of 
the  United  States. 

Birdsfoot  Use  Expanding 

Birdsfoot  trefoil,  and  old  crop  in 
areas  of  New  York,  is  a  new  crop 
with  apparently  rapidly  expanding 
use  in  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  mid- 
western  states.  Tall  fescue,  common¬ 
ly  called  Kentucky  fescue,  is  new  as 
a  winter  grazing  crop  in  the  South. 

Even  in  the  range  areas  of  the  sub- 
humid  and  semi-arid  parts  of  the 
country  where  native  grass  species 
abound,  new  crops  are  playing  an 
important  role.  Most  outstanding  of 
these  is  crested  wheatgrass,  a  cool 
season  native  of  Siberia,  seeded  in 
recent  years  on  millions  of  acres  of 
depleted  range  and  abandoned  farm 
lands. 

In  addition  to  the  new  crops  I 
have  mentioned,  and  many  others 
that  could  be  listed,  there  is  another 
kind  of  “new”  crop  to  which  we 
should  give  consideration.  I  refer  to 
improved  forage  crop  varieties,  de¬ 
veloped  by  plant  breeding  programs. 
These  are  already  making  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  more  productive  and 
stable  agriculture.  They,  and  others 
yet  to  be  developed,  are  destined  to 
make  much  greater  contributions  in 
the  future. 

The  57  per  cent  increase  in  alfalfa 
acreage  since  1948  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  this  increased  alfalfa  acreage 
has  paralleled  an  increase  in  avail¬ 
ability  of  seed  of  improved  varieties, 
particularly  Ranger,  Buffalo  and  At¬ 
lantic.  In  the  six-year  period  1949-54, 
the  supply  of  certified  seed  of  these 
varieties  in  percentage  of  total  al- 


The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  field  where  stones  were  the  best  crop.  The 
same  field  is  shown  at  the  right  as  the  mechanical  stone  picker  completed 

its  work 
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falfa  seed  increased  at  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  rate  as  did  the  per 
cent  usage  of  hybrid  corn  in  the  six 
years  after  1934.  Certainly  we  can¬ 
not  attribute  all  of  the  expansion  in 
alfalfa  acreage  to  availability  of  seed 
of  the  new  varieties.  Other  factors 
obviously  were  involved.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  higher  yield,  protection 
from  bacterial  wilt,  predictable  win¬ 
ter  hardiness,  and  generally  more 
consistent  and  reliable  performance 
of  certified  s&ed  of  these  improved 
varieties  compared  with  ordinary 
seed  have  been  major  factors  in  in¬ 
creased  farmer  usage  of  alfalfa  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

The  Coastal  variety  has  changed 
Bermuda  grass  from  a  mediocre  to 
a  superior  and  much  used  forage 
species  in  the  southeast.  And  in  the 
same  area,  Sudan  grass  can  now  be 
used  successfully  because  the  Tift 
variety  has  resistance  to  important 
foliage  diseases  that  take  a  heavy 
toll  in  susceptible  varieties. 

Other  new  varieties  which  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  “new”  crops  in¬ 
clude  Kenland  and  Pennscott  red 
clover,  Climax  lespedeza,  KR  Turkes¬ 
tan  bluestem,  Piper  Sudan  grass,  Ver¬ 
nal  and  Narragansett  alfalfa,  and 
Dixie  crimson  clover.  Unfortunately, 
the  total  list  is  not  yet  long. 


the  north  would  be  possible  if  more 
winterhardy  varieties  were  available. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  clones 
of  white  clover  can  survive  and  grow 
under  lower  light  intensities  than 
others.  Can  we  develop  a  variety 
with  this  characteristic  that  would 
persist  better  in  competition  with 
tall  growing  grasses?  We  have  done 
nothing  about  developing  varieties 
more  efficient  in  use  of  water.  Yet  in 
many  areas  water  is  the  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  production  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  plants  within  a 
species  require  less  water  to  produce 
a  pound  of  dry  matter  than  do 
others. 

We  have  done  very  little  toward 
improvement  of  quality  in  forage 
grasses  and  legumes.  Yet  differences 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  protein, 
various  carbohydrates,  lignin,  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  other  important 
constitutents  are  known  to  exist 
among  plants  of  the  same  species. 
Evidence  points  strongly  to  saponin 
as  a  cause  of  bloat  in  alfafla.  Reduc- 


WRITTEN  PROOF  it  pays 


tion  in  content  or  elimination  of  the 
saponins  might  well  be  possible  by 
plant  bi'eeding.  Sericea  lespedeza  is 
unpalatable  presumably  because  of 
high  tanin  content.  Grasses  lose  in 
palatability  and  digestibility  with 
advancing  development  probably 
largely  because  of  increase  in  lignin 
content.  Obviously  a  fertile  field 
awaits  the  work  of  teams  of  plant 
breeders,  biochemists  and  nutrition¬ 
ists. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  research.  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
one  acquainted  with  the  facts  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
on  cotton  and  wheat  research.  On 
the  contrary,  research  men.  advisory 
committees  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  problem  insist  that  more 
funds  are  needed  on  cotton  and 
wheat  research.  If  this  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  it  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  obvious  that  available  funds 
for  research  on  grasses  and  legumes 
are  hopelessly  inadequate.  We  can¬ 
not  develop  a  balanced  and  perma- 


to  package  in  film  made 


nent  agriculture  until  we  bring  the 
research  effort  expended  on  the 
grassland  crops  into  proper  balance 
with  that  expended  on  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  soybeans  and  other  important 


ways  surrounded  by  dozens  of  con¬ 
tented  females. 


of  BAKELITE  Polyethylene 


We  have  hardly  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  in  use  of  new  crops  and  new 
varieties  in  grassland  farming.  The 
search  for  and  discovery  of  new 
crops  and  the  development  of  new 
varieties  requires  long  and  careful 
research.  And  such  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  the  forage  crops  has  not 
been  possible  to  date,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  because  of  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  for  this  important  field.  There  is 
much  to  be  done.  We  can  point  up 
a  few  of  the  problems  and,  in  that 
way,  speculate  about  the  new  crops 
of  the  future. 

Disease  and  Insect  Losses 

It  has  been  estimated  that  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  cause  losses  in 
forage  crops  totalling  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  annually.  Such  losses 
can  be  reduced  or  in  some  cases 
eliminated  by  development  of  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  An  example  is  the 
wilt-resistant  alfalfa  varieties.  But 
we  still  do  not  have  varietal  resis¬ 
tance  in  alfafa  to  common  leaf  spot, 
black  stem,  other  leaf  and  stem  dis¬ 
eases,  leaf  hoppers  and  other  pests 
that  are  causing  tremendous  losses 
in  forage  yield  and  quality. 

In  red  clover,  several  virus  dis¬ 
eases,  fungi  causing  leaf  spots  and 
black  stem,  a  complex  of  organisms 
causing  root  and  crown  rot,  and  a 
variety  of  insect  pests  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  hay  production  and  cause  red 
clover  to  behave  as  a  biennial  instead 
of  perennial.  Except  for  Kenland, 
which  is  resistant  to  southern  an- 
thracnose,  none  of  the  commercially 
available  red  clovers  has  resistance 
to  any  of  these  pests.  A  similar 
story  could  be  told  for  each  of  the 
more  than  100  grasses  and  legumes. 

Hazards  of  weather  to  establish¬ 
ment,  maintenance  of  stand,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  also  be  controlled  or 
reduced  with  varieties  bred  for  the 
specific  purpose.  New  seedings  are 
all  too  commonly  lost  because  of 
slow  seedling  establishment  or  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  from  the  com¬ 
panion  crop  or  weeds.  Striking  dif¬ 
ferences  are  known  to  exist  among 
birdsfoot  trefoil  lines  in  rate  of  seed¬ 
ling  growth  and  establishment,  indi¬ 
cating  that  varieties  superior  in  this 
characteristic  can  be  developed.  No 
doubt  similar  differences  exist  with¬ 
in  other  species,  such  as  bi’ome- 
grass,  that  are  now  characterized  by 
slow  establishment. 

Hazards  of  winter  killing  limit  the 
usefulness  of  Ladino  clover  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil  in  north  latitudes. 
Development  of  more  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  would  extend  their  northward 
adaptation  and  make  them  new  crops 
in  the  areas  into  which  they  were 
moved.  Lupines  are  now  limited  to 
the  Gulf  coast  and  northward  to 
approximately  the  middle  of  Georgia. 
Use  of  this  valuable  crop  farther  to 
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Packaging  supplied  by  Herb  Shelly,  Inc.,  and  made  from  Visqueen  “C”  film  produced  by  The  Visking  Corp.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


.  .  reflect  the  enthusiasm  shown  for 
our  polyethylene-packed  carrots,”  re¬ 
ports  John  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Martin  Prod¬ 
uce,  Inc.,  Salinas,  Calif. 

“They  write  to  us:  how  fresh,  sweet 
and  tasty  . .  .  like  home-grown  ones  . . . 
in  perfect  condition,  not  a  blemish  on 
them  .  .  .  and  other  pleasing  remarks 
that  tell  us  how  successful  packaging  in 
polyethylene  has  been  for  us.  And  our 
sales  do  likewise. 

“Customers  look  for  our  ‘Safe  Arrival’ 
brand.  Crispness  and  moisture  are 


retained.  That’s  why  quality  vegetables 
keep  better  in  polyethylene  packages.” 

The  same  sales 

and  savings  ad-  SPECIFY  FILM  MADE  OF 

vantages  hold  true 

for  apples,  citrus  fruits,  for  almost  all 
produce  that  you  market.  Regardless  of 
where  packaged,  grower,  shipper,  re¬ 
tailer  and  customer  all  benefit  by  qual¬ 
ity-protected  foods  packaged  in  film 
made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  package  supplier 
for  details. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  HIM  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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Lubrication  Guides  Specially  Assembled 
With  Individual  Lubrication  Charts 

Preventive  maintenance  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Here  is  the  exact 
information  you  need  to  help  you  save  time,  cut  repairs  and  add  years 
to  the  life  of  your  truck  or  tractor. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

Look  at  what  you  get: 

1 ,  Big,  colorful  guide  booklets  on  general  lubrication  and 
maintenance  information  (with  plenty  of  detailed  drawings), 
correct  maintenance  procedures  for  all  lubricated  parts,  a  section 
on  safe  tractor  operation,  tractor  storage  suggestions. 

2.  Complete  lubrication  charts  prepared  for  the  particular 
equipment  you  own. 

These  Guides  are  free  to  you  at  no  obligation. 

. TEAR  HERE . MAIL  TODAY.. 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY;  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in:  (check  one  or  both) 

I  !  TRACTOR  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 


I  I  TRUCK  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 


Name. _ _ _ 

Address - - - - State _ 

Be  sure  to  list  make,  model  and  year  of  your  equipment. 


SEE  YOU  THERE  .  .  . 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPT.  3  THRU  10 

Pollard  Row  Raker 
Power  Scoops 
Mulkey  Elevator 
Meyer  Bale  Loader 
Winchester  Wagon 
Uuloader  Unit 
American  Flexi-Vent 

SEE  US  IN  THE  FARM  MACHINERY  AREA 
Distributed  By 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silos  are 
designed  for  100%  efficiency. 

Get  the  facts  about  Harder 
before  you  buy  any  silo. 


HARDER  SILOS 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


Ventilation  for  Crawl  Space 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  my 
father,  who  is  not  a  professional 
carpenter,  but  a  competent  one,  built 
our  house  for  us.  The  walls  are  of 
concrete  block.  We  dug  for  a  cellar, 
but  there  was  water  four  or  five  feet 
down  (it  was  a  very  wet  Spring)  and 
so  we  had  to  settle  for  a  crawl  space. 
Various  people  told  us  it  wasn’t 
necessary  to  protect  the  floor  beams 
with  paint  or  tar  or  anything,  and 
the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  concrete  block 
of  the  foundation,  were  not  protected 
either.  We  now  find  that  parts  of  the 
beams  nearest  the  edges  of  the  house 
are  badly  mildewed  and  some  are 
dripping  with  water. 

Someone  told  us  that  this  condition 
could  be  corrected  by  inserting  venti¬ 
lating  louvres  in  the  foundation 
(there  is  only  one,  and  a  window  en¬ 
trance)  and  by  putting  heavy  tar 
paper  on  the  ground  under  the  house 
and  by  tarring  the  outside  of  the 
foundation.  Do  you  think  these 
recommendations  will  help,  or  should 
we  call  in  an  expert,  or  is  there  any¬ 
thing  further  we  can  do  ourselves? 

New  Jersey  h.  l. 

The  advice  you  have  received  is 
well  worth  following.  A  crawl  space 
must  be  adequately  ventilated.  One 
louvre  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  good 
practice  to  cover  the  earth  in  a  crawl 
space  with  asphalt  felt.  The  joints 
should  lap  about  four  inches  and  be 
sealed  with  a  mastic  such  as  roofing 
compound.  The  walls  ought  to  be 
coated  with  a  water  proofing  com¬ 
pound.  An  easy  way  to  waterproof 
the  walls  is  to  coat  the  insides  of  the 
blocks  with  a  plaster  to  which  has 
been  added  a  waterproofing  admix¬ 
ture.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections  carefully  in  using  the  ad¬ 
mixture. 


uncomfortable  degree,  that  is,  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  feet,  in  order  to 
replace  the  heat  that  is  lost  through 
the  walls,  ceilings,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  (heat  always  travels  toward 
the  cold). 

Wall  and  ceiling  coils  are  to  be 
preferred  in  many  respects.  They 
can  he  heated  to  higher  temperatures 
than  floor  coils  and  they  more  thor¬ 
oughly  surround  the  rooms  and  the 
occupants  with  warm  surfaces.  When 
a  person  is  surrounded  by  surfaces 
of  the  correct  temperature,  the  heat 
lost  from  the  body  is  replaced  at  just 
the  right  rate  and  maximum  comfort 
achieved. 

Condensation  is  not  a  problem  in 
a  properly  designed  floor  slab  instal¬ 
lation.  The  edges  are  insulated,  and 
a  vapor  seal  is  placed  beneath  the 
slab. 

In  any  event  call  in  an  experi¬ 
enced  heating  man  to  study  your 
problem  and  he  will  design  a  satis¬ 
factory  job. 


Leaking  Cellar  Floor 

After  each  heaVy  rainfall  the  water 
seeps  through  small  cracks  in  the 
cement  floor  in  the  cellar;  even  while 
walking  on  the  floor  the  water  spurts 
out  of  small  cracks.  Last  year  I 
thought  that  by  cementing  the  edges 
with  waterproof  cement,  I  could  cure 
the  situation,  but  no  luck.  What 
could  be  wrong?  Do  you  think  we 
need  a  new  cement  floor,  or  is  it 
something  else?  j.  c. 

Connecticut 

You  should  lay  a  new  floor  over 
the  old  one.  The  following  pro¬ 
cedure  is  suggested: 

1 — Cracks  wider  than  Vs -inch 
should  be  chipped  out  in  a  V-shape 
for  patching.  Remove  any  unsound 
concrete. 


Formula  for  Making 
Concrete  Blocks 

Would  you  advise  me  on  a  formula 
for  cement  blocks?  My  difficulty  is 
that  the  mix  does  not  set  quick 
enough  in  my  machine.  Is  there 
anything  to  set  same?  f.  r. 

Rhode  Island 

You  state  your  difficulty  is  that 
the  mix  is  too  slow  in  setting.  A 
workable  mixture  should  stand  at 
least  12  hours  before  removing  the 
forms. 

For  ordinary  blocks,  use  a  mixture 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  four  parts  pebble 
gravel  or  crushed  stone.  The  mixture 
should  not  be  wet  or  watery;  only 
enough  water  should  be  added  to 
make  the  concrete  of  plastic  con¬ 
sistency.  The  addition  of  calcium 
chloride  will  accelerate  the  set  to 
some  extent;  use  about  three  pounds 
per  sack  of  cement.  Dissolve  the 
crystals  in  the  mixing  water  before 
adding  to  the  materials  in  the  mixer. 


Radiant  Heating  Plan  for 
Cold  Climate 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  house 
on  a  heated  cement  slab.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  would  not  be  practical 
in  a  cold  climate.  Would  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  give  us  enough  heat  where  the 
temperature  goes  lower  than  40  de¬ 
grees  below?  Would  there  be  too 
much  condensation  around  the  pipes 
which  would  eventually  cause 
trouble?  h.  h.  c. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  radiant  heating  system  requires 
careful  engineering.  The  amount  and 
location  of  the  coils  must  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  an  expert  in  heating  design. 
In  a  very  cold  climate,  such  as  yours, 
floor  heating  must  be  augmented  by 
wall  and/or  ceiling  panels,  or  by  the 
traditional  tube  or  fin  type  radiators. 
In  severe  temperatures  the  floor 
slabs  would  have  to  be  raised  to  an 


2 —  Fill  the  cracks  with  a  mortar 
made  of  equal  parts  cement  and 
sand.  Ram  it  well  into  the  cracks  to 
be  sure  a  good  seal  is  made.  If  the 
seepage  is  bothersome,  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  will  accelerate  the  setting  of 
the  mortar.  (The  proportion  of  ac¬ 
celerator  is  two  pounds  dissolved 
in  the  mixing  water,  to  a  sack  of 
cement.) 

3 —  When  all  cracks  are  sealed  and 
the  seepage  stopped,  thoroughly 
clean  the  floor  of  all  loose  particles 
and  dust. 

4 —  Apply  a  coat  of  asphalt  base 
waterproofing  compound  to  make  a 
coat  at  least  Vs -inch  thick.  Be  sure 
there  are  no  skips.  Extend  mastic 
up  side  walls  two  inches. 

5 —  Apply  a  1-2-4  mix  of  concrete 
about  two  inches  thick.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  layer  imbed  a  light  steel 
wire-mesh  (about  14  gauge).  Keep 
the  concrete  moist  for  three  or  four 
days  with  wet  burlap  or  straw. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


This  is  the  story  of  Junior  Rink 
Who  always  had  been  in  the  pink, 
Until  he  thought  he'd  like  to  try 
Some  2,4-D  to  drink. 


Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
been  accused  of  poor  judgment  in  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  cheese  during 
March  and  April  of  1954,  at  the  time 
when  dairy  price  supports  were  cut 
from  90  per  cent  of  parity  to  75  per 
cent. 

The  USDA  bought  the  cheese  from 
processors  at  the  90  per  cent  of  pari¬ 
ty  support  level  and  sold  it  back  to 
them  at  the  75  per  cent  level,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  2 %  cents  per  pound.  Most  of 
the  cheese  never  left  the  warehouses 
of  the  processors  and  distributors, 
and  these  companies  made  profits  of 
about  $2  million. 

Rep.  Fountain  (D.,  N.  C.),  chair¬ 
man  of  a  House  Government  opera¬ 
tions  subcommittee,  held  lengthy 
hearings  on  these  transactions  and 
then  asked  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell  for  his  opinion. 
This  opinion  has  now  turned  out  to 
be  that  the  payments  were  “un¬ 
authorized  and  improper.”  Where¬ 
upon  Rep.  Fountain  called  on  Ben¬ 
son  to  get  the  money  back. 

Despite  the  air  of  great  surprise 
and  horror  surrounding  these  trans¬ 
actions,  some  Washington  observers 
are  puzzled  by  all  the  attention  this 
matter  is  receiving.  There  are  some 
memories  long  enough  to  reach  back 
to  early  1954,  when  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  the  cut  in  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Many  members  of  Congress 
bittex'ly  opposed  the  move,  and  one 
of  the  most  often  repeated  argu¬ 
ments  was  the  fact  that  processors 
would  be  able  to  reap  large  profits 
in  just  this  manner.  It  was  clearly 
stated  then  that  processors  could  sell 
all  of  their  dairy  products  to  the 
government  at  90  per  cent  of  parity 
the  day  before  support  levels  were 
to  drop,  and  on  the  next  day  could 
buy  back  the  same  products  at  the 
lower  prices.  Nobody  suggested  any 
way  to  avoid  this  eventuality  under 
the  law  as  it  is  written.  In  fact,  on 
one  previous  occasion  when  dollars 
and  cents  levels  were  cut  on  butter 
merely  to  reflect  changes  in  the  way 
parity  was  measured  rather  than  to 
carry  out  an  actual  cut  in  price  sup¬ 
port  levels,  the  very  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  difference  was  that  on  that 
occasion,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  actually  put  the  butter  in  its 
own  storage,  and  moved  back  what¬ 
ever  butter  which  was  repurchased 
by  the  sellers.  This  time,  Benson 
thought  he  could  save  the  taxpayers 
money  through  permitting  the  sellers 
to  keep  the  cheese  until  they 
“bought”  it  back,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  adequate  supplies  in 
commercial  channels. 

With  this  background,  it  would 
seem  that  a  so-called  “windfall”  was 
unavoidable  if  price  support  levels 
were  to  cut,  and  everybody  seemed 
to  know  it  at  the  time;  and  the 
method  chosen  by  Benson  seemed, 
to  USDA  officials  at  the  least,  to  be 
the  most  practical  at  the  time. 

H*  ¥  »s» 

Productive  U.  S.  farm  land  is  still 
the  best  buy  in  the  world,  according 
to  Herb  Nelson,  editor  of  the  weekly 
newsletter  put  out  by  the  National 
Assn,  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Nelson  points  out  that  food  needs 
are  growing,  while  much  land  is 
being  taken  out  of  food  production 
for  such  things  as  roads,  airports  and 
suburban  houses.  The  remaining 
land,  he  concludes,  will  become  more 
valuable  as  our  population  increases. 

Meanwhile,  Waters  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
treasurer  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  in 
a  speech  in  Texas  was  making  much 
the  same  points  in  a  plea  for  better 
conservation  efforts.  Davis  also  spoke 
of  loss  of  acreage  to  real  estate  de¬ 
velopments,  and  quoted  figures  in¬ 
dicating  U.  S  population  will  hit 
165.2  million  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  227.9  million  by  1975. 

Harry  Lando 


Best  plowing  rig  for 

TOUGH  FALL  PLOWING 

I've  ever  used! 


SM0-0-0THER  DISCING 


with  the  new 

FORD  FLEXO-HITCH  DISC  HARROW 


Flexible  hitch  makes  the  difference 

Note  how  the  tractor  wheel  has  dropped  into 
a  dead  furrow,  but  the  harrow  does  not  dig 
in  on  the  low  side.  That’s  the  advantage  of 
Ford’s  exclusive  Flexo-Hitch.  It’s  full  floating. 


No  wear  or  drag  on  the  roacl! 


Just  move  the  Ford  Tractor  hydraulic 
control  lever  to  raise  the  disc  for  transport. 
Nothing  could  be  easier!  You  have  this  same 
convenience  when  turning  at  the  ends  of  the 
field,  crossing  grassed  waterways,  or  avoid¬ 
ing  obstructions.  Try  it! 


FORD  TRACTOR 

and  FORD  ECONOMY  PLOW 

Early  fall  plowing  in  hard,  dry,  summer-packed  soil 
calls  for  plenty  of  tractor  power  and  lugging  ability. 
It’s  a  real  test  for  any  tractor! 

This  is  a  good  time  to  try  a  new  Ford  Tractor  and 
Ford  Economy  Plow  and  find  out  what  they  can  do. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  how  Ford’s  extra-powerful 
“Red  Tiger”  engines  deliver  added  pull  power  to  help 
turn  furrows  faster.  You  can  find  out  how  Ford  Tractor’s 
improved  Live-Action  hydraulic  system  works  with  the 
plow  to  avoid  stalls  and  gear  shifting.  You  can  see  how 
extra  traction  is  automatically  added  to  the  rear  wheels 
when  needed.  And  you  can  find  out  how  much  easier  a 
F ord  Tractor  handles— takes  half  the  work  out  of  plowing! 

Two  power  sizes  —  1 1  new  models 

So  try  a  Ford  Tractor  of  your  choice.  They  are  now 
available  in  2-plow  and  3-plow  sizes,  both  tricycle  and 
4-wheel  models.  And,  there  is  a  full  line  of  Ford  Economy 
Plows  to  put  Ford  Tractor  power  to  best  use.  Look  them 
over  at  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer’s. 
Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 


GETS  MORE  DONE.. .AT  LOWER  COST 


September  3,  1955 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A 
BETTER  FENCE 


OST-HOl 
diggers 

°r  T,7m«  «nces  F0" 1655 ! 


1 


Furnace  Care  Saves  Fuel 


NO 

CROOKED 

HOLES 


DIGS 
HOLES 
UP  TO 
42"  DEEP 


2  PATENTS 
GUARANTEES 
UNIT 

ONE  YEAR 


2  PATENTS 
V  GUARANTEES 
GEARS 
TEN  YEARS 


DON’T  BUY  A  PRICE  TAG 

On  Your  Tractor!  In  The  Field!  It’s  Performance 
That  Counts!  Roper’s  double  roller  bearings  in¬ 
side  housing  unit  plus  3"  roller  bearing  at  dig- 
point,  doubles  auger  strength  eliminating  costly 
breakdowns  from  bent  or  broken  main  shrft.  Omy 
Roper  has  bearings  BOTH  TOP  and  BOTTOM. 
Roper  has  MORE  exclusive  PATENTED  features. 
Roper  never  sells  YOU  A  PRICE  TAG. 

Write  for  literature 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

_  ALL  TRACTORS 

TUDOR  &  JONES  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
FERGUSON  TRACTORS 
HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES.  INC. 

'105  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  claim  it's  the  best  because  it  gets  gjt  the  grain  in 
SO  quickly,  without  wrapping,  shelling  or  clogging. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Built  to  last. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full  information 
—  address  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


RIGHT  .  .  .  t6e  tylOCHut  Ttflf 


INNES  PRODUCTS  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 

LOEGLER  &  LADD,  98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.T. 


Conditioning  a  heating  system 
during  the  Summer  is  an  important 
aid  to  dependable  heating,  in  the 
winter  months.  Surveys  show  that  a 
majority  of  farm  homes  use  hard 
coal  in  their  furnaces.  In  fact,  New 
York  and  Vermont  are  two  states  in 
which  anthracite,  in  hand-fired  semi¬ 
automatic  and  automatic  systems,  is 
used  in  more  dwelling  units  than  any 
other  fuel. 

Household  appliances  need  atten¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  if  they  are 
to  perform  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Cars  need  a  spring  check-up 
and  winterizing  services.  The  home 


Do  It  Yourself! 

Instead  of  telling  how  to  do  it, 

With  text  and  illustrations, 

I’d  like  to  see  those  experts  prove  it 
With  tools,  not  explanations 

—  W.  M.  Hodges 


heating  plant  needs  an  annual  con¬ 
ditioning,  too;  otherwise,  it  cannot 
deliver  economical  and  comfortable 
heat.  Fly  ash,  which  collects  on 
heating  surfaces,  should  not  be  let 
remain  during  the  summer  months; 
moist  air  can  combine  with  it  and 
start  corrosive  action  on  metal  sur¬ 
faces.  The  first  conditioning  step  for 
the  homeowner  is  to  remove  fly  ash. 

Warm  air  furnaces  usually  have 
two  cleanout  doors.  One  is  located 
above  the  firing  door  in  the  front, 
the  other  above  the  smoke  pipe  at 
the  rear.  Steam  and  hot  water  boil¬ 
ers  have  cleanout  doors  located 
above  the  firing  door.  First,  open  the 
cleanout  doors.  Use  a  metal  scraper 
or  wire  brush  to  bring  the  fly  ash 


to  the  edge  of  the  cleanout  openings. 
The  accumulated  fly  ash  may  then 
be  picked  up  in  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Be 
careful  in  cleaning  old  boilers  not 
to  bear  down  too  hard  on  the  scraper 
or  brush;  otherwise  serious  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  boiler  section. 

Fly  ash  around  the  firebox  may  be 
removed  by  wire  brushing  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  fall  directly  onto  the  grates. 
After  removing  fly  ash,  apply  a  light 
coating  of  crankcase  oil  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  surfaces;  this  prevents  corrosion 
during  summer  months.  The  clean¬ 
out  doors  should  then  be  tightly 
sealed  with  asbestos  or  furnace 
cement.  If  the  firebox  or  ashpit  doors 
are  warped,  they  can  be  fitted  proper¬ 
ly  by  straightening  the  hinge  pins 
and  removing  rust  from  door  sur¬ 
faces  and  frame. 

For  heating  systems,  the  boiler 
should  then  be  filled  with  water.  The 
homeowner  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  to  drain  the  water  to  the 
proper  level  before  starting  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  heating  sea¬ 
son.  Next,  take  down  the  smoke  pipe 
and  remove  the  fly  ash  accumulated 
in  it.  Rusted  sections  should  be  re¬ 
placed.  When  reconnecting  the 
smoke  pipe,  seal  tightly  with  the 
connection  where  the  smoke  pipe  en¬ 
ters  the  chimney. 

Some  chimneys  are  equipped  with 
cleanout  doors  at  the  base  of  the 
chimney;  make  sure  they  fit  tightly. 
Next,  check  the  opening  of  these 
four  dampers,  making  certain  that 
they  operate  freely:  1— Feed-door 
damper,  usually  a  slide  in  the  firing- 
door;  2 — Ashpit  damper,  either  a  side 
or  hinged  flap  in  the  ashpit  door; 

3 —  Turn  damper,  located  in  the 
smoke  pipe  between  the  heater;  and 

4 —  Check  damper,  usually  a  hinged 
flap  in  the  smoke  pipe.  All  these 
dampers  must  fit  tightly. 

Following  this,  shake  the  grates 
until  clear  of  all  ash.  Examine  the 
grates  carefully.  If  any  are  warped, 


replace  them.  Then  place  about  two 
inches  of  ash  from  the  ashpit  on  the 
grates  and  leave  it  there  when  start¬ 
ing  the  new  fire.  This  layer  of  ash 
protects  the  grates  when  starting  a 
new  fire  and  keeps  better  control  of 
the-  fire  during  the  mild  fall  weather. 

Paint  the  external  metal  parts — 
fire  door,  clean  out  and  ashpit  doors 
— with  either  asphalt  or  aluminum 
paint. 

By  following  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  the  anthracite  user  can  save 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  his  annual 
fuel  bill,  make  his  heater  last  many 
years  longer,  and  have  a  heater  that 
responds  quickly  during  the  heating 
season. 

With  heaters  conditioned  in  the 
Summer,  hard  coal  users  can  look 
forward  to  safe,  dependable  and 
economical  warmth  during  the 
Winter.  Norman  C.  Curtin 


A.  M.  Wettach 

Handy  Tractor  Step 
It  is  much  easier  to  fill  the  fuel 
tank  and  to  get  off  and  on  a  tractor 
in  the  field  when  a  platform  step  is 
mounted  in  front  of  the  tractor’s 
rear  axle  housing. 


and  NOW  ...  A  NEW 


•  ® 


The  UNI-TRACTOR  provides  LOW-COST  POWER! 


Packed  with  power  and  built  to  stand  up 
under  years  of  hard,  profitable  work,  the 
new  MM  UNI-TRACTOR  gives  you  many 
of  the  features  that  have  made  MM 
VISONLINED  TRACTORS  world  famous. 
Low  upkeep  and  operating  costs  and  easy 
accessibility  make  it  easy  and  economical 
to  maintain.  Highest  quality  construction 
pays  you  off  day  after  day  by  getting 
more  work  done  easier,  faster,  better. 


AS  A  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTOR! 


In  every  kind  of  stand  the  UNI-COMBINE 
performs  at  peak  efficiency.  In  light  crops, 
heavy  crops,  or  down  grain  the  UNI¬ 
COMBINE  comes  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  Special  features  like  the  variable 
speed  drive  that  allows  the  operator  to 
change  ground  speeds  from  the  seat  with¬ 
out  altering  the  speed  of  the  threshing 
mechanism  take  the  UNI-COMBINE  every¬ 
where,  handle  the  heaviest  stands. 


More  for  your  money  with  these  NEW  M-IW  features 


1.  Center  line  steering  — 
equal  vision  on  both  sides. 

2.  Foot  clutch  left  of  steer¬ 
ing  column  —  large  capacity 
clutch,  long  pedal. 

3.  Uni-Matic  and  PTO  at¬ 
tachments  fully  shielded  for 
safety. 

4.  High  platform  puts  you 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

5.  Flote-Ride  seat  gives  you 
new  driving  comfort. 


6.  Optional  live  Power 
Take-Off. 


7.  New  brake  system 
type  brakes. 


disc- 


8.  12-volt  electrical  system 
for  quick,  sure  start. 

9.  Higher  compression  cyl¬ 
inder  heads,  high  compres¬ 
sion  ratio. 

10.  Split-beam  lights  sealed 
against  dust  and  dirt. 

11.  Automotive  type  pres¬ 
sure  cooling  system. 


HAY  . . 

pick  up,  chop  and  load 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


If  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest 
240  tons  in  no  more  time  and  with  no  more  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  if  you’ve  harvested  grass  silage  at  the 
rate  of  2  acres  an  hour,  with  the  new  FOX  you 
can  step  that  up  to  close  to  2V2  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements 

to  make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more 
economical.  NEW  -AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls 
forage  on  to  feed  apron  and  centers  it  into  feed¬ 
ing  rolls  without  bunching;  NEW  EASY  LIFT¬ 
ING  MECHANISM  adjusts  quickly  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operator  - —  finger-tip  control;  NEW 
SINGLE  drive  MECHANISM  for  all  harvesting 
units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of 


harvesting  unit -will  forage  int0  feed  rolls 


MOWER  BAR  UNIT  — with  6-ft. 
mower  bar  —  cuts  a  full  72-inch 
swath. 


ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES: 
SAFE  CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  posi¬ 
tive,  clean  cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones 
cannot  wreck.  The  safest  cutting  mechanism 
built.  EXTRA-DUTY  WELDED  FRAME  for 
added  years  of  life;  QUICK-CHANGE  FEA¬ 
TURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower  Bar  or 
Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  that 
quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made 
FOX  the  standard  of  comparison.  There  are 
many  more.  As  you  examine  the  FOX  part  by 
part — as  you  see  it  operate — you’ll  realize  that 
“in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  everything.” 

Write,  telephone,  or  visit  your  nearest  Frick-M-M-Dea!ers.  Your 
Frick  Branches  are  located  at:  Canandaigua,  Amsterdam  &  Easton,  Pa. 

Some  territories  available  to  qualified  Dealers 
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Dried  Potato  Puln — 


a  New  Dairy  Feed 


This  year  for  the  first  time  dried 
potato  pulp,  a  new  feed  for  dairy 
cattle,  will  appear  on  the  market. 
Dr.  Matthew  E.  Highlands  of  the 
Maine  Station  carried  out  much  of 
the  original  research  in  developing 
this  dried  potato  pulp.  The  Station 
has  recently  completed  a  second 
feeding  trial  to  determine  the  value 
of  dried  potato  pulp  for  dairy  cows. 
This  new  feed  is  a  product  resulting 
from  the  pressing  and  dehydrating 
of  the  wet  by-product  from  the  po¬ 
tato  starch  factories.  The  dried  po¬ 
tato  pulp  contains  all  of  the  whole 
potato  minus  the  potato  starch. 

In  the  past  years  these  factories 
in  producing  potato  starch  have  been 
interested  in  the  starch  alone.  The 
potato  starch  waste  was  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  running  it  into  the 
river.  During  recent  years  this  pre¬ 
sented  a  big  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  water  pollution.  Dr.  High¬ 
lands  found  that,  by  pressing  this 
wet  material,  which  originally  con¬ 
tained  about  94  per  cent  water,  it 
could  be  reduced  to  80  per  cent. 
Then,  by  running  this  pressed  prod¬ 
uct  through  a  Heil  dehydrator,  the 
moisture  content  can  be  further  re¬ 
duced  to  about  13  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  for  a  starch  factory 
to  manufacture  about  the  same 
amount  of  dried  potato  pulp  as  it 
does  potato  starch.  In  other  words,  a 
potato  starch  factory  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  10  tons  of  potato  starch  can 
produce  10  tons  of  dried  potato  pulp 
daily. 

Dried  potato  pulp  is  now  being 
produced  commercially  by  the  Colby 
Cooperative  at  Caribou,  Maine.  The 
Colby  Cooperative  is  offering  it  for 
sale  to  the  New  England  By-Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  for  $43  per  ton  f.o.b.  Cari¬ 
bou.  Adding  freight  to  the  price, 
most  northeast  farmers  can  obtain 
dried  potato  pulp  for  $50-60  a  ton. 

Future  of  the  Product 

The  future  of  this  product  is  very 
promising.  It  is  estimated  that,  if 
all  of  the  potato  starch  factories  in 
Aroostook  County  install  the  neces¬ 
sary  dehydrating  equipment,  approx¬ 
imately  22,000  tons  of  dried  potato 
pulp  can  be  produced  annually.  Of 
course,  if  other  potato  stai'ch  factor¬ 
ies  in  the  Northeast  will  produce 
dried  potato  pulp,  the  supply  will  be 
increased. 

This  product  has  been  shown  to 
have  little  or  no  value  as  a  feed  for 
poultry.  And  its  high  fiber  con¬ 
tent  makes  it  very  impractical  as  a 
feed  for  hogs.  Its  primary  use  in  the 
Northeast  will  be  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  It  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  grain  mixture  at  a  level  of  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

Another  possible  use  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  to  add  it  as  a  preservative  for 
gi'ass  silage.  In  this  role  it  can  be 


added  to  green  grass  at  the  silage 
blower  or  spread  on  the  gi'een  grass 
in  a  trench  silo  by  adding  150  pounds 
of  dried  potato  pulp  per  ton  of  green 

grass. 

We  have  stored  the  dried  potato 
pulp  under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
for  periods  as  long  as  one  year  with¬ 
out  having  any  deterioration  of  this 
product.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
other  dried  products  such  as  honxiny 
feed  and  dried  beet  pulp. 

Chemical  Analysis 

Pilot  studies  in  developing  this 
dried  potato  pulp  have  continued 
over  a  foui’-year  period  at  the  Maine 
Station.  During  this  period  of  time 
the  product  has  been  greatly  im- 
pi'oved  in  physical  appearance  and 
composition.  For  instance  the  orig¬ 
inal  product  which  was  experi- 
mented  with  three  years  ago  to  find 
its  feeding  value  for  dairy  cattle  had 
this  chemical  analysis:  water  12.51 
per  cent,  protein  3.50  per  cent,  fat 
.47  per  cent,  fiber  11.23  per  cent, 
nitrogen-free  extract  64.64  per  cent, 
and  minerals  7.65  per  cent.  However, 
the  dried  potato  pulp  which  was  fed 
to  our  dairy  cows  last  Winter  had 
the  following  chemical  analysis: 
water  12.29  per  cent,  protein  8.44 
per  cent,  fat  .40  per  cent,  fiber  5.30 
per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  69.40 
per  cent,  and  minerals  4.17  per  cent. 

From  this  analysis,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  dried  potato  pulp  has 
about  the  same  amount  of  pi'otein 
as  U.  S.  No.  2  coi’n,  and  is  extremely 
low  in  fat  content.  It  is  exti'emely 
high  in  nitrogen-free  exti’act  and  has 
one-half  as  much  fiber  as  oats.  If  the 
pulp  is  fed  to  milking  cows  at  a  level 
of  20  per  cent  or  less  in  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  containing  16  per  cent  pi'otein  it 
will  give  vei’y  satisfactoi’y  results. 

We  have  found  that  dried  potato 
pulp  is  vei'y  palatable  for  daii'y 
cows.  It  is  high  in  sugar  content, 
bulky  and  fi'ee  from  dust,  all  of 
which  helps  its  palatability. 

Pi’actical  Formulas 

When  di’ied  potato  pulp  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  additional  amounts  of 
protein  and  with  feeds  that  ai'e  high 
in  fat  content  the  resulting  grain 
mixture  will  be  vei'y  satisfactoi'y  for 
dairy  cows.  Dried  potato  pulp  can 
also  be  mixed  with  oats  and  with  a 
32  or  36  per  cent  supplement  for 
daii'y  cows.  Two  examples  of  grain 
mixtures  that  will  contain  16  per 
cent  protein  are:  (1)  500  pounds  of 
dried  potato  pulp,  1,000  pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  500  pounds  of  32 
per  cent  protein  supplement;  and 
(2)  600  pounds  of  dried  potato  pulp, 
900  pounds  of  ground  oats,  and  500 
pounds  of  36  per  cent  protein  sup¬ 
plement.  Howard  C.  Dickey 


Dried  potato  pulp  is  gray-brown  in  color,  has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  is  free- 
flowing.  Best  of  all, ^cattle  like  it.  Feeding  the  potato  pulp  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture  presents  no  problems  to  the  cow. 


Champion  Pixie  Dell  Little  Gamin,  Shetland  y&y 
Sheepdog  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  MilleryV 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  69  Best  of  Breed  wins, 

4  working  group  wins  (1st  in  group) 
JMlk  and  a  Best  In  Show. 


top" 

PERFORMERS ! 


Highest  octane  performance . . .  greater  gaso* 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL 10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
-A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  -  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  —  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A-! 


a  TIDEWATER 
ASSOCIATED 
^  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San  Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 


September  3,  1955 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  State  Fair  —  Sept.  3-10 

NEW  YORK’S  109th  State  Fair  opens  at  the 
Fairgrounds  in  Syracuse  on  Saturday, 
September  3.  It  will  continue  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  September  10.  The  theme  of 
the  1955  Fair  is  “Salute  to  the  Consumer.” 

The  primary  emphasis  will,  as  usual,  be  on 
agriculture,  demonstrating  in  graphic  displays 
the  importance  to  consumers  of  the  Empire 
State’s  diverse  agricultural  pursuits.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  new  Fair  Director,  William  F. 
Baker,  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  beauti¬ 
fy  the  landscaping,  refurbish  the  buildings  and 
generally  to  make  the  Fair  a  pleasant  place  to 
visit  and  an  equally  pleasant  place  to  which 
to  return. 

The  dairy  cattle  show  at  the  State  Fair  has 
always  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  exhibits  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  There  are  hundreds  of  en¬ 
tries  in  every  other  branch  of  the  livestock 
industry,  as  well  as  in  poultry,  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetables.  Premiums  total  $130,500,  an  all- 
time  high.  The  distaff  side  of  the  farm  home 
will,  as  always,  be  represented  in  displays  and 
exhibits  of  foods  and  recipes  of  all  kinds, 
needlework  and  handicraft,  and  flower  ar¬ 
rangements.  One  of  the  largest  exhibits  of 
farm  machinery  is  expected  at  the  Fair  this 
year.  No  visitor  will  go  unrewarded  for  his 
trip  to  the  Fair,  and  each  will  be  the  wiser 
for  his  visit. 

There  are  like  compensations  for  those  who 
seek  culture  and  recreation — a  traveling  art 
museum,  the  State  Fair  Theater,  performances 
by  name  bands  and  television  and  radio  artists, 
a  horse  show,  automobile  and  dog  races,  and 
Indian  Village  ceremonies. 

So,  whatever  you  may  be  doing,  wherever 
you  are,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  take 
at  least  a  day,  or  better,  two  days,  off  from 
chores,  and  visit  the  1955  New  York  State 
Fair.  There  you  will  find  —  you,  and  every 
member  of  the  farm  family  —  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination  of  pleasure,  enjoyment  and  education. 


Our  Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue 

IN  this  —  our  6th  Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy 
Issue  —  there  are  many  informative  articles 
written  by  experienced  men  from  the  practical 
angle  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  livestock 
and  dairy  farmers.  Each  year  this  issue  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  livestock  industry,  which  is  the 
State’s  most  important  agricultural  pursuit. 
We  take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  salute  the 
men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  our  herds 
and  flocks.  It  is  our  sincerest  wish  that  the 
information  they  may  obtain  from  these 
columns  will  enable  them  to  continue  making 
livestock  farming  not  only  a  satisfying  way  of 
life,  but  a  profitable  way  of  life  as  well. 

Many  of  the  concerns  whose  products  are 
advertised  on  the  pages  of  this  issue  have 
exhibits  on  the  Fairgrounds,  to  which  all  are 
cordially  invited.  An  equally  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  to  visit  our  own  Rural  New 
Yorker  booth  in  the  Dairy  Building.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  there  will  be  glad  to  render  every 
possible  service  to  you. 


It  Could  Be  a  Cornerstone 

THE  signficant  feature  of  the  Oneonta  milk 
meeting  on  August  17  was  not  so  much 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  three  sponsoring 
farm  groups,  nor  the  presence  of  Governor 
Harriman  as  the  principal  speaker.  Actually, 
it  was  the  fact  that  2,000  dairy  farmers  thought 
it  necessary  and  advisable  for  them  to  attend 
this  meeting.  Many  of  them  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles. 

They  were  not  paid  to  come.  They  received 
no  free  transportation.  They  came,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  speakers,  “because  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  and 
want  to  play  an  active  part  in  things  as  they 
are  going  to  be.”  They  found  that  many 
hundreds  of  dairy  farmers  are  thinking  just 
as  they  are  thinking:  that  if  anything  is  going 
to  be  done  to  improve  their  lot  as  producers, 
they  have  got  to  do  it  themselves. 

These  dairy  farmers  also  heard  New  York’s 
Governor  Harriman  pledge  the  support  of  his 
administration  on  the  side  of  producers.  The 
Governor  conceded  he  still  has  much  to  learn 
about  milk,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  shows  a 
disposition  to  gain  as  much  information  as  he 
can  from  the  grass  roots,  which  is  all  to  the 
good.  It  is  also  evident  that  milk  will  not  be  as 
much  of  an  Albany  stepchild  in  1956  as  it  was 
this  year. 

The  resolutions  presented  at  this  meeting 
were  constructive  in  every  respect,  and  all 
dairymen  would  do  well  to  read  and  study 
them  for  their  own  benefit.  Mr.  Harriman  him¬ 
self  declared  that  he  will  have  “plenty  to  say” 
after  he  analyzes  the  resolutions. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  meeting 
can  point  the  way  to  a  positive  and  helpful  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  farmers,  whether  it  be  sincerely 
adopted  by  the  existing  cooperative  groups, 
or  whether  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  organi¬ 
zation.  The  refusal  of  the  four  large  coopera¬ 
tives  to  participate  in  the  Oneonta  meeting 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  open-mindedness 
and  freedom  from  taint  of  their  leadership, 
but  it  is  always  possible  that  the  members  of 
these  groups  could  clean  house  where  and 
when  a  housecleaning  becomes  necessary. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  —  either  within  or 
without  the  present  organizations  —  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  by  farmers  themselves. 
Grumbling  will  accomplish  nothing.  To  fall 
victim  to  the  leaders’  worn-out  “let’s  stick  to¬ 
gether”  chant  will  accomplish  less  than  noth¬ 
ing.  It  will  take  plenty  of  time  and  work  and 
integrity  on  the  part  of  every  individual  dairy 
farmer  to  build  on  the  cornerstone  that  was 
firmly  established  in  Oneonta  last  month.  But, 
most  assuredly,  it  can  be  done;  and,  equally 
assuredly,  it  must  be  done  if  the  farmer  wants 
to  continue  to  call  his  soul  his  own. 

•  - — - 

The  Livestock  Situation 

ERIOUS,  indeed,  to  livestock  men  are  the 
facts  and  figures  on  world  and  domestic 
numbers  of  animals.  Total  world  cattle  numbers 
have  now  reached  the  astounding  figure  of  877 
million  head,  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  over 
last  year.  India  ranks  first  with  some  199  and 
a  quarter  million  head.  The  United  States  is 
second  with  about  95  and  a  half  million  head, 
up  one  per  cent.  Last  year  hog  numbers  in  this 
country  increased  13  per  cent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Again,  this  year’s  latest  estimates 
show  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent  for  the 
spring  pig  crop,  with  a  forecast  for  the  fall 
crop  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  that  of 
1954.  China  is  first  in  hogs  with  around  77 
and  a  half  million  head,  while  the  United 
States  is  second  with  55  and  a  half  million 
head.  The  present  total  world  hog  population 
of  319  million  head  represents  a  six  per  cent 
increase  over  that  of  last  year.  Sheep  numbers 
in  the  United  States  have  been  declining  for 
the  past  several  years  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
total  sheep  numbers  in  the  world  have  been 
continuously  increasing  for  the  past  eight 
years.  This  has  resulted  in  a  new  high  for 
world  sheep  numbers  of  833  million  head. 
With  today’s  farmer  competing  on  a  world 
as  well  as  a  domestic  market,  these  figures 
mean  only  lower  livestock  prices  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Is,  therefore,  the  broad  livestock  situation 
entirely  gloomy  and  hopeless  for  the  livestock 
farmer?  Not  at  all,  but  certain  influencing 


factors  should  be  considered.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  world  conditions  are  likewise 
being  favorably  influenced  by  an  even  more 
rapidly  increasing  population.  There  are 
millions  of  hungry  mouths  to  be  fed.  The  real 
problem  is  one  of  distribution  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  Then,  too,  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  of  production  can  and  are  greatly 
reducing  production  costs.  Oldtime  hog  men 
can  remember  when  it  was  considered  good 
husbandry  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork  from 
10  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Now,  many  choice 
barrows  are  sent  to  market  with  a  grain  re¬ 
quirement  of  less  than  six  bushels  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain.  Superior  individuality  and 
better  breeding  practices,  such  as  artificial 
insemination  and  the  use  of  desirably  proven 
sires,  are  likewise  playing  their  part  in  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs. 

Marketing  must  always  be  studied.  Well 
finished  hogs  that  get  on  the  market  in  the 
early  Fall,  ahead  of  the  heavy  runs  of  spring 
farrowed  pigs,  always  top  the  seasonal  mar¬ 
ket.  This  Fall,  due  to  increased  numbers,  the 
time  factor  will  be  of  special  significance. 

Livestock  and  their  products  are  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  high  quality  proteins.  There  is 
the  further  consolation  that,  with  consumers’ 
pockets  well  lined  with  money,  they  will  be 
looking  for  these  good  fresh  cuts  of  meat  and 
high-grade  dairy  products. 


What  Farmers  Say 

FARMERS,  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  NATION 
—TRUTH  OR  FICTION,  WHICH  IS  IT? 

If  you  are  not  a  farmer  and  own  anything,  have 
money  in  your  pocket,  or  in  the  bank,  your  money 
came  from  the  efforts  of  three  classes  of  people 
—the  farmer,  the  miner  and  the  fisherman,  for 
all  new  wealth  comes  from  the  ground,  sea  or 
air.  To  get  your  dollar,  either  you  received  it  di¬ 
rectly  from  him  for  your  labor,  or  you  got  it  in¬ 
directly  from  him  by  selling  your  labor  or  time 
to  someone  who  either  manufactures,  distributes, 
or  delivers  to  the  farmer  the  hundreds  of  items 
that  he  and  his  family  need,  want,  or  use  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  new  wealth  from  the 
ground  each  year.  You  have  bought  things  for 
yourself  and  your  money  trickles  back  to  the 
farmer. 

Does  a  fair  share  of  your  dollar  trickle  back 
to  him  when  he  gets  only  10  cents  a  pound  for 
his  beef?  How  much  do  you  pay  for  your  milk? 
Mr.  Farmer  receives  eight  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
Mr.  Farmer  receives  about  one  cent  a  pound  for 
his  onions  and  potatoes.  The  job  of  handling  farm 
products  employs  many  before  you,  as  the  con¬ 
sumer,  buy  it.  That  is  why  you  have  to  pay  the 
prices  you  do  for  your  food. 

Everyone  works  at  an  occupation  which  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  brings  an  expense  to  the 
handling  of  farm  products.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  whether  you  sell  insurance,  build  tires, 
drive  trucks  or  what  you  do.  The  handling  of  farm 
products  affects  many  of  us  who  never  realize  it. 

Everyone  works  at  an  occupation  which  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Farmer.  Mr.  Farmer  is  your 
best  customer.  Not  only  does  he  buy  food  and 
clothing,  but  he  must  spend  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  feed,  fertilizers,  insurance,  building  materials, 
machinery,  tires,  trucks  automobiles  and  every¬ 
thing  you  sell  or  manufacture.  He  doesn’t  work 
a  40-hour  week;  he  has  to  work  an  80-hour  week. 
Heaven  help  us  all  if  Mr.  Farmer  should  go  on 
strike! 

Stop  and  think,  and  you  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  He  de¬ 
serves  more  than  he  receives,  yet  he  asks  so 
little.  Why  not  help  him? 

Drink  more  milk,  eat  more  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  a  healthy  America.  R.  R.  Skibiski 

Massachusetts 


Brevities 

“Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands;  let  the  hills 
be  joyful  together.”  —  Psa.  98:8. 

The  number  of  people  living  on  American 
farms  is  now  estimated  at  22,158,000,  some  three 
million  fewer  than  in  1950. 

Eight  weeks  of  drought  followed  by  11  inches 
of  rain  in  36  hours  have  made  this  year’s  growing 
season  an  arduous  one  for  farmers.  The  last 
minute  rains  were  a  boon  to  pastures,  and  helped 
some  in  the  corn  lot. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  1955  U.  S. 
potato  crop  is  12  per  cent  greater  than  the  actual 
crop  was  last  year.  Maine  and  New  Jersey  are  up 
33  per  cent  and  Long  Island  nine.  Upstate  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  potato  crops  are  smaller, 
however. 
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At  the  Oneonta  Milk  Meeting 

Harriman  Outlines  Dairy  Program  and 
Asks  for  " Grass  Roots ”  Views 


LOSE  to  2,000  dairymen  made  it  their 
business  to  attend  the  farmers’  pic¬ 
nic  at  Neawha  Park  in  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  17.  The  meeting, 
sponsored  •  by  the  Cayuga  County 
Dairymen  for  Action,  Dairy  Farmers 
of  America  and  the  Joint  Dairy  Committee,  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  gatherings  ever 
held  in  New  York  State.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  New  York’s  Governor,  Averell  Harriman, 
and  Barthly  L.  Beach,  Joint  Dairy  Committee 
president,  acted  as  chairman. 


Governor  Harriman’s  30-minute  talk  was 
very  well  received  by  his  farm  audience.  After 
strongly  criticizing  the  federal  farm  policy  of 
the  present  administration  as  being  “utterly 
complacent  about  farm  income”  and  “domin¬ 
ated  by  processors  rather  than  by  farmers”,  he 
made  the  following  specific  observations  on  the 
New  York  milk  situation:  1 — The  basic  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  low  Class  III  price;  2 — The  Class  I-C 
price  classification  must  be  eliminated;  3 — The 
recommendations  in  the  Case  Committee  Re¬ 
port  should  be  considered  at  the  coming  milk 
hearings;  4 — There  is  need  for  regulation  of 
the  Northern  New  Jersey  market,  and  the  logi¬ 
cal  solution  is  a  comprehensive  order;  5 — New 
York  City  should  discontinue  its  requirement 
of  dating  of  milk  bottles  and  containers;  6 — 
The  use  of  vending  machines  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  increase  sales  of  fluid  milk; 
7 — The  distributors  should  place  less  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  on  manufactured  products, 
and  more  on  fluid  milk;  8 — More  competition 
among  dealers  would  also  aid  in  increasing 
fluid  sales;  9 — His  own  desire  to  obtain  farm¬ 
ers’  views  on  terminal  markets  to  serve  as  a 
yardstick  for  distribution  costs. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Governor  ex¬ 
plained  that  during  his  campaign  last  Fall  he 
had  promised  to  meet  with  farmers  from  time 
to  time  for  discussion  of  their  problems,  that 


this  had  been  his  first  invitation  to  such  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it.  He  expressed 
regret  that  the  other  dairy  organizations  had 
declined  to  be  present  even  though  invited. 
He  concluded  by  asking  farmers  for  their  ideas 
and  their  views  because  “we’ve  got  to  stick 
to  this  job  together  until  it  is  done.” 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  set  by  William  F.  Berghold,  editor  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  who  stated  that  “this 
is  a  strictly  business  meeting”  because  “alert 
dairy  farmers  want  to  know  more  about  their 
business  —  more  about  milk  pricing  and  milk 
marketing  —  since  they  realize  that  only  with 
knowledge  and  information  can  they  assume 
and  perform  the  responsibilities  that  are  right¬ 
fully  theirs.”  Berghold  expressed  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  meeting  would  come  a  constructive 
grass  roots  program  made  by  and  for  dairy- 


Text  of  Resolutions  on  page  563 


men  to  which  the  State  administration  could 
give  its  bold  and  courageous  support, 

Robert  L.  Wiggans  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cayuga  County  Dairymen  for  Action, 
declared:  “It  has  been  increasingly  evident  to 
thinking  dairymen  that  something  construc¬ 
tive  must  be  done.  .  .for  complicated  econo¬ 
mic  reasons  we  can  no  longer  hope  or  expect 
our  existing  organizations  to  do  this  for  us. 
What  is  good  for  them  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  us.” 

Arthur  Gude  of  Alstead,  N.  Y.,  a  national 
director  of  Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  voiced 
the  opinion  that  dairy  farmers  are  subsidizing 
the  economy  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world 
with  their  lives.  He  characterized  farmers  as 
“the  most  efficient,  most  able,  most  successful 

(  Continued  on  Page  567 ) 


Lockridge  Studio.  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


A  great  deal  of  time  ivas  taken  by  Governor  Harriman  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  farm  families. 


Photos  by  The  Oneonta  Star 

Three  generations  were  represented  by  Walter  Ohnstead  of  E.  MasonviUe,  N.  Y.}  his  daughter 
w  vu  and  grandchildren.  ■ 


New  York’s  Gov.  Harriman  attends  his  first 
grass  roots  dairy  meeting. 


Barthly  L.  Beach  of  Schenevus,  N.  Y..  presided 
at  the  meeting. 


William  F.  Berghold,  The  R.  N.  Y.  editor,  ivas 
the  keynote  speaker. 


Daniel  J.  Carey,  New  York’s  Agriculture  Com¬ 
missioner,  says  “hello”  to  folks. 


September  3,  1955 
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NEW  EZEE  flow 

America's  No.  I  Spreader 


5)  - muu ^*^5)  . 

>«■'  "  .  "TOWm,',W" . ^ 

See  the  All  New  EZEE  FLOW 
on  Display  at  Our  Exhibit 


•  Cuts  faster 

•  Lighter  in  weight 

•  Easier  to  maintain 

•  Costs  less 


PULVERIZES  ORCHARD  CLIPPINGS! 


Prove  These  Facts 
to  Yourself! 


Pulverizes  leftover  crops;  tops  potatoes, 
beets;  chews-up  stubble  and  all  un¬ 
wanted  growth  into  fine  mulch  which 
is  returned  to  the  field  for  valuable 
fertilizer.  Helps  in  pest  control!  Clears 
fields  for  late  fall  and  spring  plowing. 
Pulverizes  orchard  clippings’. 

Pulverizer  Can  Be  Quickly 
Converted  to  Forage  Harvester 


In  just  a  one-minute  demonstration,  with  a 
3  H.P.  Silver  King  in  your  hand,  you  can  cut 
through  a  log  so  fast  you’ll  be  convinced  that 
here’s  a  saw  with  a  high  cutting  speed,  so 
easy  to  handle,  it  beats  any  one-man  saw  on 
the  market. 

Because  of  its  simple  construction  and 
fewer  working  parts.  Silver  King  requires  less 
maintenance  and  has  a  longer  life.  Powered 
by  easy  starting  3  H.  P.  Power  Products  2- 
cycle  needle-bearing  lightweight  engine. 

Available  with  diaphragm  carburetor,  $208.95. 

r«> - 

Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer . 


WITH  BLOWER  HOOD 
Pulverize  cornstalk,  stub 
ble,  forage  crops!  Use 
for  silage,  feed  lot  or 
for  highly  absorbent 
winter  bedding.  One  j 
man  can  operate  J 
with  ease.  Write  Jg 
for  details  about  -Jill 
the  Low-Cost,  Mul-  JBI 
ti  -  Purpose  Brady  h|P 
Pulverizer. 


For  Under 


Complete  60"  or  80"  Width 


Multi- Crop  PULVERIZER 

NOW  PRICED  UNDER  $1,000 
F.O.B.  FACTORY 


Chain  Saw  Division 

6501  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  35,  III. 


SAVE  MONEY! 


/VCJfCJ}  A  CLOGGED  NOZZLE 
ON  MY  KROMER  SPRAYER 


the  New  CHATTANOOGA, 


WITH  RIGID  FRAME 


.  ...  because  the  tanks  and  booms  are  completely 
rust  and  corrosion  resistant!  Naturally,  it’s  a 
KROMER  Sprayer  —  only  KROMER  Sprayers  give 
you  such  complete  protection! 


Leave  spray  chemicals  in  over-night — or  for  an  entire  season.  There  are  no 
chemicals  or  liquid  fertilizers  that  will  damage  the  two  thick  coats  of  amazing 
Finish  “X” — baked  on  at  350°F.  Only  KROMER  gives  you  such  complete  freedom! 

Eliminate  Breakdowns  —  Stop  Wasting  Time 

See  Kromer  Sprayers 
at  the  Eastern  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.  Display  —  New 
York  State  Fair 


The  complete  answer  for  the  most  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed.  Does  a  three-way  job 
in  one  trip  over  ground.  Saves  time— * 
Saves  money, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Write  today  for  FREE  information  about  time 
and  labor-saving  amazing  Finish  “X”.  , 

Remember  —  only  KROMER  Sprayers  have  it!  / 
A  Complete  Line  of  45  Models — from  / 

Portable  to  Self-Propelled.  / 


O.  W.  KROMER  CO 


CHATTANOOGA,  TBNN.  HARRIMAN,  TJENN, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the 


that  outperforms  any  other  one-man  saw 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Mfg.  By  BRADY  MFG.  CORP 


•  *  •  THIS  EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


•  •  • 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

‘  ■’  .  V  •  ‘ .  V '  '  '  .  •  -  •  .  »>..*'.*  •  'v  -  •*.  .  .  *  '  •  .  '  ‘ 

Ti/Ziote^ale  ‘Di&t'iCftut&U' 

27  0  0  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  EAST  SYRACUSE  3,  NEW  YORK 


See  at  t&e 

FAIR 

Spaces  14-15 
Belle  Isle  Section 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  -  SEPTEMBER  17-25 


This  year's  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  is  the  109th  annual  event  put  on  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  exhibit  the  very 
finest  of  its  farm,  home,  factory  and  workshop  products.  Some  500,000  people  attend  the  events  and  displays  of 
the  Fair  each  year.  Presenting  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  livestock  shows  in  America,  the  Fair  makes 
competition  in  most  classes  "open  to  the  world."  This  year  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Fair  free  of  charge 
on  three  days:  Sept.  3,  4  and  9.  Exhibits  by  4-H  Club  and  FFA  boys  and  girls  are  always  an  interesting  feature. 


•  •  •  THIS  EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTED  BY  •  •  • 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

'W&ole&ale  ‘DcA&uJ&ut&M' 

2700  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  EAST  SYRACUSE  3,  NEW  YORK 


See  cm  at  t&e 

FAIR 

*  :  .1  w'.;  /  ■ 

Spaces  14-15 
Belle  Isle  Section 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  -  SEPTEMBER  17-25 


Recirculating  DRYING  BIN 
and  "JET” 
CROP  DRYER 


420  bu.  bin  capacity- 
complete  with  hopper, 
augers,  positive  feed  system — and  leveler. 


DRIES  ALL  CROPS 

See  the  Habco  Line  of  crop 
drying  equipment  at  the  East¬ 
ern  Machinery,  Inc.  exhibit. 
New  York  State  Fair. 

DRYERS 

Four  sizes  with  jet  burners 
adapted  to  fuel  oil,  LP  or 
natural  gas. 

DRYING  BINS 
Portable  and  stationary  models, 
ties  125  to  500  bushels,  with 
or  without  hopper  and  elevator. 
Dries  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Hay, 
Grass  Seed,  Barley  and 
other  crops. 

Write  for  complete  information 
—  BOX  R  — 


Habco  Mfg.  Co. 


Columbus,  Neb. 


CALDWELL  ROTARY  CUTTERS 

BUILT  TO  LAST  and  PRICED  TO  SELL 


Caldwell  Cutters  are  sturdily  built.  The  best  of  everything  goes  into  them — Timken 
Bearings,  Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints,  heavy-duty  gear  boxes  with  gears  sealed  in 
oil,  conventional  PTO.  They  not  only  excel  in  quality  and  cutting  ability,  but  are 
competitively  priced. 

See  this  machinery  on  display  or  write : 

E.  L.  CALDWELL  &  SONS.  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 


SHAWNEE 


SCOUT  PATENT  NOS. 
2,669.367 
2.682,346 


SHAWNEE 

"SPECIAL" 

LOADER 

Adaptaole  to  almost  all 
tractors.  Depending  on 
tractor  installation,  it 
has  one  or  two  bucket 
cylinders.  2,000  lb.  lift 
to  a  9  ft.  dumping 
height.  2.500  lb.  break 
away.  All  welded  con¬ 
struction.  Removes  in 
10  minutes. 


SHAWNEE 
MODEL  150  REAR  BLADE 

•  9  angle  adjustments  •  Reversible  •  Tilts 
and  Offsets  •  Heavy  Moldboard.  6-ft.  wide 
sliding  moldboard,  15  inches  high.  Fits  all 
3-point  linkage.  Replaceable  cutting  edge. 


SHAWNEE 
SCOUT  MODEL  70 

This  Shawnee  Ditcher  available 
for  mounting  on  20  different 
tractors.  Digs  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet,  loads  to  a  height  of  8  feet, 
6  inches. 


Patent 

Pending 


SALES  AND  SERVICE 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 


2700  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  EAST 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Manufactured  by  SHAWNEE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  1947  AY  N.  Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


I  Faster  Farming  with 

SOIL  SURGEON 


•  The  only  implement  necessary  for  complete  seedbed. 

•  Will  pulverize  hard  clodded  soil  in  half  the  time. 

9  No  other  implement  needed  from  plow  to  planter. 

•  Keeps  trash  DOWN  —  moisture  IN. 


AVAILABLE  I  N 
ANY  COMBINA¬ 
TION  38"  OR  48". 
SECTIONS  UP  TO 
16  FEET. 


CORSON  BROS.,  INC. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


See  the  ANDERSON 

ROTARY 

PICKER 

at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

The  ANDERSON  ROTARY  ROCK  PICKER  is  the  world’s  FIRST 
Continuous- Action  Picker  —  clearing  a  6-foot  swath  of  rocks  from 
iy2-inch  diameter  to  200-pound  boulders.  All  models  dump  hydrau¬ 
lically,  requiring  only  2-plow  tractor  for  operation.  Hydraulic 
tractor  seat  control  works  equally  well  on  side-hill,  up-hill,  down¬ 
hill  land.  TRANSFORMS  ROCK  PILES  TO  CROPLANDS. 

Manufactured  by: 

ARMOR  METAL  PRODUCTS 

HELENA,  MONTANA 


s  he  World's  Largest  Frying  Pan  will  have  a  special  place  at  Eggland,  the  Poultry  Center;  the  chicken-barbecuing 
contest  will  be  held.  The  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Show,  recognized  as  one  of  the  Nation's  best,  will 
especially  feature  new  models  and  machines  this  year.  The  New  York  State  Garden  Show  will  be  held,  and  there 
will  be  a  cornucopia  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  flowers  and  crops.  The  New  York  State  Thruway  passes  right  in 
front  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  there  is  plenty  of  parking  space  for  automobiles. 


Now!  Give  Your  Farm  Animals 


Greater  PROTECTION 
Against  MINERAL  DEFICIENCY 


ENftICHtD 

STABILIZED 

RtAOiLY  mosstto 


UM  p<U>(C£l«*A 

.flv* 


TRACE  MINERS 


BLUSALT 

'iKTOMItM.  SAIT  Or  ISO,  SCHAWWl 


New 


Improved 

Enriched 


Available  in  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags, 
50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks. 


STERLING 

TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


Fed  Free  Choice  or  in 
Custom-Ground  Feed. ..Gives You 
This  Triple  Assurance! 


1.  NEW  BLUSALT  contains  six  essential 
trace  minerals  — Cobalt,  Manganese, 
Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc— in  the 
proportions  and  amounts  recommended 
by  top  animal  nutrition  authorities. 

2.  NEW  BLUSALT  is  stable  .  .  .  retains 
its  effectiveness  lastingly  under  normal 
farm  conditions  of  storage  and  use. 


3.  NEW  BLUSALT  is  completely  soluble 
in  gastric  juices— easily  digestible— and 
in  the  form  most  readily  assimilated. 

Keep  BLUSALT  before  your  animals 
( except  poultry )  at  all  times.  Add 
BLUSALT  in  the  same  proportions  as 
salt  in  custom-ground  or  home-ground 
feed  for  all  animals,  including  poultry. 


INTERNATIONAL  *%  SALT  COMPANY,  inc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


TO  CONTROL  INTERNAL  PARASITES  in  sheep,  goats,  beef  cattle  and  calves  .  .  .  feed 
STERLING  GREENSALT.  One  part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  A 


Pumps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t' 
rust  or  clog!  P'pald  if  cash  with  > 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle-Mead  l9A.fl 


$ Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  alove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  bred  gilt  need  not  be  fully  fed • 

But  her  pigs  may  do  best  suckled  a 
full  two  months .  These  are  among 

New  Ideas  in  Feeding  Pigs 


By  L.  E.  HANSON 


8“"  iWO  years  ago  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  feeding  demon¬ 
stration  to  show  the  cumu¬ 
lative  results  of  40  years  of 
research  in  swine  nutrition. 

•  Littermate  barrows  as  near¬ 
ly  alike  as  possible  were  selected  for 
the  demonstration.  One  pig  of  each 
set  was  fed  a  corn  and  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  labelled  “1910  ration”  because  it 
represented  the  approximate  status 
of  nutritional  knowledge  in  1910. 
Another  pig  of  each  set  was  fed  corn, 
mineral  and  tankage  as  the  “1930 
ration”,  for  such  a  mixture  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pretty  good  ration  during 
the  ’30’s.  The  third  pig  of  each  set 
was  fed  a  modern,  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion  which  we  had  used  in  many  pre¬ 
vious  experiments.  This  we  called  the 
“1953  ration”. 

Two  groups  of  pigs  were  used  in 
the  demonstration.  The  first  group 
consisted  of  purebreds  from  our  own 
herd.  They  averaged  59  days  of  age 
and  52  pounds  in  weight  at  the  start. 
After  82  days  of  feeding,  the  pigs  fed 
the  modern  ration  averaged  200 
pounds,  the  pigs  fed  the  1930  ration 
averaged  130  pounds,  and  the  pigs  on 
the  1910  ration  105  pounds.  At  the 
start  of  the  feeding  period,  the  1930 
ration  proved  only  slightly  better 
than  the  1910  ration.  However,  when 
the  pigs  fed  the  1930  ration  reached 
a  weight  of  80  to  90  pounds,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  away  fi'om  the  1910  pigs. 
They  ‘reached  200  pounds  only  six 
weeks  later  than  the  pigs  fed  the 
modern  1953  ration. 

The  second  group  of  pigs  was 
made  up  of  crossbreds  which  we 
purchased.  They  averaged  89  days 
of  age  and  81  pounds  in  weight  when 
started  on  the  test.  They  were  older 
and  heavier  than  group  I,  so  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  these  pigs  were 
somewhat  different.  The  1910  ration 
still  produced  the  same  poor  results 
it  had  when  fed  to  the  younger 
purebreds.  However,  the  simple  1930 
ration  produced  almost  as  good  gains 
as  the  1953  ration.  The  1953  group 
reached  200  pounds  after  64  days  of 
feeding,  and  the  pigs  fed  the  1930 
ration  required  only  five  days  more. 

Neither  the  crossbreds  nor  the 
purebreds  on  the  1910  ration  reached 
market  weight  in  the  next  two 
months.  They  reached  the  point  in¬ 
stead  where  they  gained  only  0.33 
pounds  daily  and  used  over  eight 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of 
gain.  To  provide  further  proof  that 
the  ration,  and  not  the  pigs,  was 
at  fault,  we  switched  these  pigs  from 


the  1910  ration  to  the  1953  ration. 
Their  gains  improved  immediately 
and  they  averaged  1.96  pounds  daily 
gain  up  to  a  weight  of  200  pounds. 
The  feed  needed  per  pound  of  gain 
dropped  from  eight  to  3.3  pounds. 

These  results  show  clearly  that  the 
nutrient  needs  are  much  more  cri¬ 
tical  for  small  young  pigs  than  for 
older,  larger  ones.  These  results 
demonstrate  that  when  pigs  are  well 
fed  up  to  a  weight  of  80  to  90  pounds, 
good  results  can  be  obtained  during 
the  rest  of  the  feeding  period  with 
rather  simple  rations  like  our  1930 
ration.  The  results  also  confirmed 
our  conviction  held  for  several  years 
that  the  nutrition  of  young  pigs  and 
their  mothers  is  potentially  the  most 
fruitful  area  for  improvement  on  the 
farm  and  for  research.  Much  of  our 
research  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  done  with  brood  sows  and 
baby  pigs. 

Feeding  of  Bred  Gilts 

We  started  our  present  series  of 
studies  in  1951  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  limited  feeding  on  the  growth 
and  reproductive  performance  of 
gilts.  It  had  been  observed  that  many 
swine  producers,  particularly  pure¬ 
bred  breeders,  tend  to  feed  gilts  and 
sows  heavily  during  the  gestation 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
farmers  succeed  in  producing  nice 
litters  from  rather  small  gilts. 

In  both  1951  and  1952,  16  litter¬ 
mate  pairs  of  gilts  were  selected  and 
placed  in  two  groups — one  littermate 
in  each  group — at  an  average  weight 
of  120  to  130  pounds.  From  Decem¬ 
ber  to  May  one  group  was  self-fed 
(normal);  the  other  group  was  hand- 
fed  (limited)  at  a  rate  which  per¬ 
mitted  steady  but  limited  gains.  The 
gilts  were  bred  in  April  and  early 
May  and  then  placed  on  pasture 
about  the  middle  of  May.  While  on 
pasture  both  groups  were  hand-fed, 
but  the  normal  group  was  fed  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  limited  group. 
Farrowing  was  done  in  the  barn,  and 
the  sows  and  litters  returned  to  pas¬ 
ture  about  a  week  after  farrowing. 
During  the  lactation  period  both 
groups  were  self-fed  and  the  pigs 
were  creep-fed. 

The  results  from  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
from  the  start  (December,  1951) 
until  one  week  after  farrowing  (Au¬ 
gust,  1952)  the  gilts  in  the  normal 
group  ate  1,632  pounds  of  feed  per 
animal.  The  limited  gilts  consumed 
only  58  per  cent  as  much  feed,  or  959 
pounds.  At  farrowing,  the  latter 


At  the  Minnesota  Station,  these  litter-mate  Berkshire  barrows  were  raised 
on  different  rations.  The  ration  recommended  for  1910  was  composed  of 
corn  meal  and  minerals,  for  1930  of  corn,  tankage  and  minerals,  and  for 
1953  of  such  ingredients  to  make  it  complete  and  well-balanced.  Containing 
14  per  cent  protein  to  125  pounds  of  weight,  then  11  per  cent  to  200  pounds, 
the  1958  ration  produced  four  thnes  the  average  daily  gain  that  the  1910 

ration  did. 
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group  weighed  an  average  of  304 
pounds,  125  pounds  less  than  the  bet¬ 
ter  fed  gilts  who  averaged  429 
pounds.  The  normal  group  farrowed 
1.2  more  live  pigs  per  litter;  their 
pigs  were  0.22  pounds  heavier  at 
birth  and  4.2  pounds  heavier  at 
weaning  at  eight  weeks. 

The  saving  from  limited  feeding 
up  to  farrowing  time  did  not  reduce 
the  cost  of  pig  production  because 
fewer  and  lighter  pigs  were  pro¬ 
duced.  We  also  had  fewer  pounds 
of  sow  to  sell  following  weaning.  We 
learned  another  lesson  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  too.  It  was  this:  the  limited 
sows  take  more  feed  to  catch  up,  so 
to  speak.  When  the  limited  group  of 
gilts  was  self-fed  during  lactation 
they  ate  nearly  200  pounds  more 
feed  per  head  in  seven  weeks  than 
the  normal  gilts.  The  lighter  wean¬ 
ing  weight  of  their  pigs  showed  that 
they  did  not  use  this  extra  feed  for 
milk  production.  They  surprised  us 
by  using  the  feed  instead  for  body- 
weight  gains.  The  average  gain  per 
gilt  was  71  pounds;  one  gained  125 
pounds  during  this  seven-week 
period. 

Sows  Successful  on  Limited  Feed 

In  the  second  year  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  (1952-53)  we  modified  our 
feeding  schedule  somewhat  but  ob¬ 
tained  much  the  same  results  as  in 
the  first  year.  It  was  observed  in  all 
these  experiments,  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  that  pigs  have  a  def¬ 
inite  social  order  among  themselves. 
This  behavior  pattern  is  emphasized 
particularly  when  the  feed  supply  is 
very  restricted  and  the  animals  are 
fed  in  fairly  large  groups.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  aggressive  animals 
get  more  than  their  share  of  the  feed 
and  the  timid  ones  get  much  less. 
This  behavior  pattern  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  hogs  are  self-fed  in  groups 
with  ample  feeder  space;  even  the 
greedy  ones  do  not  eat  all  the  time. 
But,  because  of  this  behavior,  for  the 
third  experiment  (1953-’54)  it  was 
decided  to  self-feed  both  groups  of 
gilts  and  to  restrict  the  energy  in¬ 
take  of  limited  gilts  by  substitution 
of  ground  corn  cobs  for  part  of  the 
ground  shelled  corn.  For  the  first 
two  weeks,  15  per  cent  of  ground 
cobs  replaced  an  equal  weight  of 
ground  corn.  This  level  was  gradual¬ 
ly  increased  until  35  per  cent  was 
reached.  While  the  gilts  were  on 
pasture  (May  15  to  August)  both 
groups  were  hand-fed  four  pounds  of 
feed  per  head  daily — with  35  per 
cent  cobs  for  the  limited  group. 

At  farrowing,  the  normal  gilts 
weighed  422  pounds  and  the  limited 
gilts  318  pounds.  The  normal  ones 
farrowed  8.2  live  pigs  per  litter  with 
an  average  weight  of  2.52  pounds, 
and  they  weaned  6.4  pigs  per  litter. 
The  limited  gilts  farrowed  8.9  live 
pigs  averaging  2.30  pounds  per  lit¬ 
ter  and  weaned  7.8  pigs  per  gilt. 
Thus  the  limited  gilts  excelled,  the 
normal  gilts  in  all  points  except  birth 
weight  of  pigs.  The  pigs  were 
weaned  at  three  weeks  and  the  net 
feed  cost  per  weaned  pig  was  calcu¬ 
lated  by  taking  total  feed  cost — as¬ 
suming  corn  cobs  at  $15  per  ton  and 
other  feeds  at  prevailing  prices — 
minus  increased  value  of  the  sows 
divided  by  the  number  of  pigs 
weaned.  On  this  basis,  the  feed  cost 
per  three-week-old  pig  was  $4.45  for 
the  pigs  from  the  normal  group  and 
$3.08  for  the  pigs  from  the  limited 
group.  This  is  a  reduction  of  29  per 
cent  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  a 
three-week-old  pig. 

We  are  quite  encouraged  with  the 
results  obtained  in  this  experiment 
because  it  appears  that  this  method 
of  feeding  will  enable-  the  farmer  to 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  weanling  pigs. 

Should  Pigs  Be  Weaned  Early? 

Preliminary  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  Minnesota  in  1953  showed 
that  pigs  could  be  weaned  to  dry  ra¬ 
tions  at  relatively  early  ages  with¬ 
out  any  particular  difficulty.  There¬ 
fore  we  proceeded  in  1954  to  obtain 
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as  much  data  as  possible  on  ration 
formulas  for  pigs  weaned  at  early 
ages.  Most  of  the  pigs  were  weaned 
at  three  weeks.  They  were  fed  in 
groups  of  five  to  seven  pigs  in  a 
4  x  8-foot  pen  provided  with  a  small 
self-feeder,  water  cup  and  a  heat 
lamp.  The  barn  was  heated  and  the 
pens  were  free  from  drafts.  We  tried 
23  modifications  of  a  starting  for¬ 
mula  composed  of  ground  corn,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  dry  rendered  tankage, 
dried  skim  milk,  sugar,  lard,  lecith¬ 
in,  minerals,  vitamins  and  an  anti¬ 
biotic.  All  formulas  were  fed  in  meal 
form. 

We  found  that  20  per  cent  protein 
was  about  right  for  such  a  mixture, 
that  four  different  feed  flavors  had 
no  particular  appeal  to  the  pigs — 
they  preferred  unflavored  feed  when 
given  a  choice,  and  that  pigs  like 
sugared  feed  but  gain  as  well  with¬ 
out  the  added  sugar,  if  given  no 
choice.  We  also  found  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  dried  condensed  fish  sol¬ 
ubles  improved  our  formula  and 
that  aureomycin,  procaine  penicillin 
or  arsanilic  acid  additions  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  increased  the  gains  of  the  pigs. 

After  various  experiments  had 
been  completed  with  approximately 
300  pigs  from  the  early  1954  crop,  it 
was  clear  that  three-week  weaning 
was  quite  practical  and  not  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult.  These  experiments, 
however,  did  not  provide  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  early  versus  eight-week 
weaning.  So  the  last  24  litters  of  the 
spring  crop  were  used  to  make  such  a 
comparison.  The  litters  were  divided 
as  soon  after  birth  as  possible  and 
cross-switched  between  pairs  of  sows. 
Each  sow  of  a  pair  suckled  one-half 
of  her  own  and  one-half  of  the  other 
sow’s  litter.  At  three  weeks,  the  pigs 
nursing  one  sow  were  weaned.  The 
other  litter  continued  with  the  sow 
until  the  pigs  were  eight  weeks  old. 
They  were  creep-fed. 

Three- Week  vs.  Eight-Week  Weaning 

From  three  weeks  to  eight  weeks 
the  daily  gains  made  by  the  two 
groups  of  pigs  were  almost  identical, 
0.77  pound  for  the  pigs  weaned  at 
three  weeks  and  0.78  pounds  for  the 
pigs  on  the  sow. 

When  the  pigs  were  about  nine 
weeks  old  they-  were  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  at  weaning.  Each  group 
was  then  divided  into  four  lots,  each 
of  which  was  fed  a  different  ration 
on  pasture.  After  14  weeks  of  feed¬ 
ing,  the  pigs  that  had  been  weaned 
at  eight  weeks  averaged  10  pounds 
heavier  than  the  pigs  which  had  been 
weaned  at  three  weeks.  More  import¬ 
ant,  the  feed  requirement  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  340  pounds  for 
the  eight-week-weaned  pigs  and  363 
pounds  for  the  three-week-weaned 
pigs.  These  differences  in  gain  and 
feed  efficiency  were  obtained  with 
each  of  the  four  rations  fed.  The 
reason  for  these  differences  is  not 
known,  but  apparently  the  ration  fed 
to  the  early-weaned  pigs  (from  three 
weeks  to  eight  weeks  of  age)  lacked 
one  or  more  vital  constituents.  We 
are  impressed  by  the  apparent  fact 
that  feeding  during  a  period  of  five 
weeks  in  the  early  life  of  the  pig 
can  have  such  profound  effect  on  the 
later  ability  of  the  pig  to  utilize 
feed. 


our  nursery.  Gee,  I  can  see  them 
note — Yorkshires  or  maybe  Poland 
Chinas .” 


New  Beacon  Pel-Ets 


ALL  PELLETED 
DAIRY  FEEDS 


Everyone  likes  Pel-Ets.  Dairymen  who 
tested  Pel-Ets  for  over  a  year  found 
cows  stayed  on  feed  better  whether  on 
pasture  or  during  the  winter  stabling 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


season.  Heavy  producing  cows,  consum¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  feed,  continued  to 
relish  Pel-Ets.  It  means  more  milk. 
Look  at  these  other  benefits  too. 


No  waste  .  .  .  Mangers  stay  clean  ...  do  not  become  sticky  . . . 
cows  eat  it  all  in  Pel-Et  form. 

Free  Flowing  .  .  .  Pel-Ets  discharge  readily  from  bins  and 
chutes;  easier  to  handle  in  bag  or  bulk. 

Eating  time  is  less  .  .  .  Important  in  milking  parlors.  Cows 
eat  all  Pel-Ets  before  you  finish  milking. 

No  separation  of  ingredients  .  .  .  Each  Pel-Et  is  complete. 
Cows  can’t  eat  part,  leave  part. 

Cows  eat  better  .  .  .  Stay  on  feed.  You  get  more  milk  over  the 
whole  lactation  period. 


Be-Co-D  for  Milk  Fever  Prevention 


After  years  of  research  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  large  doses  of 
Vitamin  D2  ( 30,000,000  units)  fed  daily 
for  5  to  7  days  before  calving,  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  Milk  Fever. 

Beacon’s  new  high  Vitamin  D2  Mix, 
Be-Co-D  is  formulated  so  that  each  cow 


receives  the  prescribed  dosage  when  fed 
8  lbs.  of  Be-Co-D  daily.  ( Be-Co-D  is 
regular  Be-Co-Lass  plus  type  142F 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast.) 

New  Be-Co-D  is  available  in  50  lb. 
bags  .  .  .  enough  for  one  cow.  It’s  eco¬ 
nomical  to  feed  and  the  most  practical 
way  to  help  prevent  Milk  Fever. 


Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 
for  Ketosis  (Acetonemia)  control 


This  new  Ketosis  control  is  a  blend  of 
2.5%  Sodium  Propionate  with  97.5% 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  pelleted  and  with  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  make  the  mixture  palatable. 

Research  work  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz 
(Cornell)  and  at  the  Beacon  Dairy 
Research  Farm  has  conclusively  demon¬ 


strated  the  value  of  Sodium  Propionate 
as  a  blood  sugar  forming  substance. 

Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  is 
particularly  valuable  as  a  preventive 
for  cows  with  a  previous  Ketosis  his¬ 
tory.  Ask  for  further  details  and  feed¬ 
ing  recommendations  from  your  Veter* 
inarian  or  Beacon  dealer. 


Beacon  feeds  and  the  proven  Beacon  program  can  help  you 
make  more  milk  . . .  at  lower  cost  per  cwt.  Ask  your  Beacon  dealer 
(or  write  to  Cayuga)  to  have  the  Beacon  man  call.  He  can  really 
help  your  milk  profits. 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


SaoeMoneif! 

GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


WITH  A 


DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO., 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


-  POST  LAND  SIGNS  5  CENTS  EACH  - 

Delivered  postpaid  approved.  No  less  than  20  signs. 
Sample  5  cents.  JOSEPH  POLITO, 

477  7th  STREET,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  for  FREE  Samples. 


STERLING  RESEARCH  C0RP. 


Dairy  Div.  RNY 


Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


WJ3  T  TNT ■HT'  '0.000  GALLONS 

-t  JL  J-NI  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditiM,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  ortfer.  F.O.B,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL'  CHEMICAX  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Dispersal  Sale 

SEPTEMBER  10—12:30  P.  M.  EAST 


114  Head  of  Registered  Polled  & 
Horned  Herefords.  2  herd  bulls,  12 
young  bulls,  42  top  cows  many  with 
calf  by  side,  open  bred  heifers. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

KINWOLD  FARMS 

j.  d.  mckinnon 

r.  D.  I,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

Herd  TB  Accredited  and  Bang’s  Certified 
SALE  at  LOWMAN  6  Miles  East  on  Route  17 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 
FOR  SALE 

Best  of  breeding 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


S  Centra!  Hereford  Breeders’  Round-Up  Sale! 
J  SAT.,  SEPT.  24,  1  P.M.,  D.S.T.  * 

■  70  Head  Registered  and  Commercial  Bred  ( 
J  Heifers,  Cows  with  calves,  Herd  Bulls,  | 

Fat  Steers,  Feeder  Calves.  ( 

CATALOG  AT  RINGSIDE  I 

I  SALE  AT  BURTON'S,  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

■  THRUWAY  EXIT  33  AL  20GG.  Auctioneer  J 


Rcq.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


- - - -  H  LI)  U  I  UW  I  v.. 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 
REGISTERED  H  ER E FO R  DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Off'**.  J20  'PAYNE 

SHOEMAKER  BUILDING. _ PHONE  4-0359 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 
DANCOTE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Herd  Founded  1920 
Offering  3  bull  calves  and  6  heifer  calves  sired  by 
Great  Oaks  Prince  Lucky,  2nd  at  Ohio  State  Fair. 

CHe  cNaWr"  lnternatiL0^TORNerNE^ha?S'RK 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  CALVES 

Grandsons  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam.  Good  sound 
cow  families.  $175  and  up.  Select  one  now  for 
November  delivery.  SKY  TO F*  f7 A R  MS, 

EAST  HILL  ROAD,  FR  A  N  KLI N  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


POLLED  HEIFERS,  BULLS  and  CALVES 
Best  Breeding,  Fine  Condition,  Accredited  Herd 
L.  COWDEN,  ELM  PLACE,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

500  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  500 

ALL  RAISED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS. 
Artificial  Breeding  Program  under  Cornell 
Supervision  now  being  used. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome 

ZENDA  FARMS.  1000  ISLAND,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.,  Phone  218 

’  SHEEP 


LEESOME  FARM 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP 


THOMAS  L.  &  FRANCES  C.  KING 

WHITEHOUSE  STATION, _ NEW  JERSEY 

FOTTSATE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM 
LAMBS:  $25  and  up.  WILLIAMS  FARM. 

Windy  Row,  PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H.  Tel.  54M  or  W 
REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding  Come  see  them 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  N.  Y. 

: -  MONTADALE  LAMBS  AND  BREEDERS—— 

Commercials  $20  to  $25.  Registered  Lambs  $30  to  $50. 
Perfect  specimens.  SAM  U  EL  Hy  BROWN,  □  a 

HILL  CHURCH  ROAD  I,  BOYERTOWN,  PA. 

Thoroughbred  Hampshire  Ram  four  years.  Excellent 
condition,  papers  available.  Also  crossbred  Hampshire 
Suffolk  lambs.  H.  R.  Terhune,  253  Brookside  Ave., 
R  D..  Allendale,  N.  J.  WYckoff  4-0593  M. 


PUREBRED  SUFFOLK  RAM 


Four  years,  for  sale  or  exchange.  Also  two  purebred 
SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS  in  excellent  condition. 
GEO  RGE  T  H  OFEHRN,  NANU  ET,  N  EW  YORK 

SHEEP  DISPERSAL 

100  Reg.  Corriedales  •  100  Reg.  Hampshires  •  Ewes, 
Rams,  Lambs.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Many  state  cham¬ 
pions.  For  catalog  write:  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY 
SHEEP  FARM,  Rt.  68,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  PA. 

Reg.  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet 

RAMS  and  EWES  from  Prize  Winning  Stock. 
$20  AND  UP. 

KENNETH  MOORE, _ _  NICHOLS.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  YEARLING  RAM  ALSO 
RAM  LAMBS.  P.  W.  JUREN. 

KATONAH,  N.  Y.  Yorktown  He.ghts  2-2225 

For  Sale  —  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  BLUE 
RIBBON  RAM.  2(4  years.  $100.  Also  some 
LARGE  BLOCKY  EWE  LAMBS.  Reasonably  Priced. 
NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

_  Jordan  7-5050. _ 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt.,  OREFIELD,  PA. 

- TUNIS  —  OFFERING  QUALITY  STOCK - 

40  YEARS  CAREFUL  BREEDING  AND 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  WINNINGS. 
RALPH  E.  OWEN,  R.  5,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  25  DO RSET- M ER I N O 


One  and  two  year  old  ewes,  bred  to  lamb  early 
fall  and  with  price  right.  ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr. 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

_ Telephone  Garden  5-5503 _ _ 

Rcq.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWFS.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  _ HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Breeding  stock  from  the  best  of  midwest  bloodlines. 
Now  offering  well  grown  ram  lambs  suitable  for  stud. 
A  Suffolk  will  exceed  your  expectations. 
ANCHORAGE  FARM, 

RUSSELL  G.  CADY,  LAKEMONT,  N  EW  YORK 
KARAKUL  SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Over  200  Purebred 
RAMS.  EWES  and  LAMBS.  Lowest  Prices. 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM.  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  THEN  YOU  WANT 

CORRIEDALE ‘the  Preferred  Duet^Purpose  Sheep 

For  free  information  write,  AMERICAN  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  ASSN.,  INC.  Hollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary, 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


RAISE  MURING  SHORTHORNS 
i„  GREATER  PROFITS! 

With  economic  conditions  tighten¬ 
ing  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put  money 
In  the  bank  for  years  and  years. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  They've  made  i  i  .  - - - - r 

money  for  your  Grandparents  and  their  Grandparents 
before  theml  That’s  because  they  are  the  most  PItACil 
CAL 'breed  In  existence.  They  convert  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage  into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  mos. 
economically.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG,  STRONG, 
BUGGED  You  get  i%  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value 
of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  power 
plus  greater  saleability  of  calves  means  greater  security 
under  ANY  world  conditions.  Subscribe  to  MILKING 
SHOKTHOKN  JOURNAL  now!  Published 
monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six  months,  $2.00  for 
full  year.  $5.00  for  three  years.  Send  money 
TODAY  or  write  for  FREE  facts! 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
on  nn  c  fti»nctnnA  RN.a  SDrinafield.  Missouri 


FREE 

FACTS 


AYRSHIRES 

3  ALL  BREED  CHAMPIONS 
2x  305-DAY  FAT  RECORDS 

Neshaminy  Miss  Phett — mature 
20946  Milk,  1036  Fat,  actual 
Clover  Crest  Roberta — 4  years 
17601  Milk,  966  Fat,  actual 
Vista  Grande  Mildred — 3  years 
17732  Milk,  868  Fat,  actual 
More  important  than  these  high  records,  is 
the  steady  year  after  year  good  production  and 
regular  calving  of  the  AYRSHIRE. 

Try  one  and  you’ll  soon  have  a  barn  full. 

Write  for  literature  or  list 
of  breeders  near  you. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  —  BORN  SEPT.  10,  1954 

His  sire  Smithland  Rag  Apple  Marksman.  Three 
nearest  dams  are  all  over  4%,  his  own  dam  741  fat. 
7  he  dam,  359  days  2x  14,718  milk  3.8%.  538  fat; 
2d  dam  13,269  milk  3.9%  514  fat  2x;  3d  dam  over 
100,000  lbs.  milk  in  lifetime.  This  bull  is  evenly 
marked  and  well  grown. 

For  particulars  write  — 

MONANFRAN  FARMS 

MONFORD  S.  KELSEY  &  SON 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

ACCREDITED  •  VACCINATED  •  CERTIFIED 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 

Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS:  List  your  requirements. 
We  will  send  all  information  and  prices. 

35  years  Breeding  and  Testing  —  200  Head. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 
R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  — 

COWS  and  HEIFERS  to  freshen  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
TB.  accredited  since  1928.  calfhood  vaccinated  since 
1935.  D.H.I.  records  up  13.710  M.,  694  F. —  364  da. 
WADE  JOHNSON  &.  SONS.  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE:  TB  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys.  in  business  for  over  thirty  years. 
E  C.  TALBOTS.  LEO  N  A  R  DSVI  LLE,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE. 


GAME:  GETTER  BEAGLES— H  U  NTI  NG  COCKERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


BEAGLES  $20-$25,  WHITE  SPITZ  $20.  TOY 
MANCHESTER  TERRIER  PUPPIES  A.K.C.  $35. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds  for  Sept. -Oct.  delivery.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 
MONTiCELLO,  N.  ,Y.  Telephone  2099 


TOPS  FOR  PETS!  COCKER  SPANIELS  AND 
WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS.  ALL  STOCK  A.K.C. 
MARJORY  SKINNER,  MASONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES:  5  Champion 
Studs  (Bat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
“Human”  brains.  Begistered,  wormed,  immunized. 
JONAIRE  KENNELS.  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  A.K.C.  Champion 
Bloodlines.  Beautiful  Blac  k,  Tan-Silver:  $50-$75. 
J.  R.  BAUGH,  R.  D.  7,  SCOTIA  2,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  RABBIT  DOGS  and  PUPS— FINE  STOCK 

PETER  LASCO, _  FOREST  CITY,  PE  NNA. 

Melodylane  Shelties  (Min.  Collies)  Lovable,  intelligent, 
and  beautiful!  We  have  them.  Eng.  import,  “Hilarity 
of  Exford”,  at  stud.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown, .  N.  Y. 
-  GERMAN  SHEPHARD  PUPPIES  - 

Three  months,  A.K.C.  registered  from  obedience  and 
show  stock.  Females  $55;  males  $65  to  $85.  Write  — 
ROBERT  J.  STAHL,  1535  HIGHLAND  AVE.. 
HILLSIDE,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  WAverly  6-3411 
HAVE  A  LITTER  OF  SIX  PUPPIES  ALSO  SIX 
That  Are  Thre  Months  Old.  AIREDALES  A.K.C. 
MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS.  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD:  Male,  A.K.C.  Reg.  Around 
I  year.  Grey  or  black  and  grey  or  black  and  cream. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN.  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  - - - 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 

COLLIN  ETJ  E K £NNE  LS. _ W ILTO  N.  N.  H . 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  Real 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  & 
Tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.D.  2,  Mansfield, Pa. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 
LITTER  REG.  SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
KLEENEGG  KENNEL,  Reg.,  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  REAL  INTELLIGENCE  PLUS  - 

BUY  AN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPY  FROM 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Basic  T6  Per  Cent 
Dairy  Ration 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  to 
make  a  16  per  cent  protein  dairy 
feed  with  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
fat  using  the  following  ingredients, 
one  ton  basis:  hominy,  bran,  soybean 
oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  distillers 
dried  grains,  crimped  oats,  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  c.  B. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

A  satisfactory  basic  mixture  con¬ 
taining  16  per  cent  protein  is  one  of 
945  pounds  ground  corn,  500  pounds 
ground  oats,  200  pounds  wheat  bran, 
335  pounds  soybean  oil  meal,  and  20 
pounds  of  salt.  These  quantities  make 
a  ton  of  mixed  feed.  It  is  a  suitable 
grain  mixture  for  cows  in  milk  re¬ 
ceiving  good  clover  hay — at  least  a 
pound  a  day  to  each  100  pounds  of 
the  cows’  liveweight  —  along  with 
corn  or  grass  silage.  It  is  suitable, 
too,  for  milking  cows  on  good 
pasture. 

It  is  noted  that  you  wish  to  use 
hominy  feed  in  the  grain  mixture. 
This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  corn 
bran,  corn  germ  and  some  of  the 
kernel  starch  and  is  about  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  ground  whole  corn. 
It  is  usually  a  little  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein,  but  more  bulky,  and  it  contains 
more  fat.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  it  can  be  used  pound  for 
pound  to  replace  the  ground  corn  in 
the  formula  given. 

It  is  also  noted  that  you  would  use 
crimped  oats.  It  should  be  said,  rela¬ 
tive  to  this,  that  coarsely  ground  or 
crushed  oats  are  better  for  dairy 
cattle.  If  all  of  the  oats  are  merely 
crimped,  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  passes  through  the  animals  un¬ 
digested,  much  like  whole  shelled 
corn  does.  Part  of  the  oats  may  be 
crimped,  to  provide  bulk,  and  for 
calves  up  to  10  months  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  suitable. 

Molasses  can  be  used  to  replace 
the  hominy  or  corn  in  amounts  up  to 
200  pounds.  Actually,  the  replace¬ 
ment  should  be  110  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  each  100  pounds  of  the 
corn.  Molasses  weighs  about  12 
pounds  per  gallon.  Soybean  oil  meal 
can  have  a  substitute  of  distillers 
dried  grains  in  amount  of  one  and 
a  half  pounds  for  each  pound  of  soy¬ 
bean  meal  in  the  formula.  You  could 
also  well  replace  the  soybean  meal, 
pound  for  pound,  with  linseed  oil 
meal,  which  is  very  palatable  to 
livestock. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Monroe  Co.  Producers.. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op - 

Freeman’s  Dairy  . 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . . 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op - 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League 


$5.15  $.109 

5.09 

.1083 

4.883 

.1038 

4.51 

.0959 

4.26 

.0906 

4.11 

.0874 

3.96 

.0842 

3.875 

.0824 

3.875 

.0824 

3.865 

.0822 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.85 

.0819 

3.84 

.0817 

3.74 

.0795 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.85;  Buffalo  $4.36;  Rochester  $4.45. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  July 
1955  was  $5.52  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT.  EASY  TERMS 
PAT/  BARN  CLEANERS.  SILO  UN- 
1  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


floitt  the  SWING  U 

LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 

"  *7Ue.  P&cJzeAA.  rf-cuiosUte." 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 


Finest  Stock  Available  for  Immediate  Shipment 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


ANOTHER  OF  THOSE  POPULAR 

All  Breed  State  Swine  Sales 

AT  CALEDONIA  EMPIRE,  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  15,  7:30  P.  M. 

QUALITY  ANIMALS  OF  ALL  LEADING  BREEDS 
MANY  COUNTY  AND  STATE  FAIR  WINNERS 
BRED  GILTS,  OPEN  GILTS,  FALL  BOARS 
CATALOGS 

W.  B.  STEWART,  HUNT.  NEW  YORK 


Home  of  Champion  Durocs 

We  are  selling  2  boars  out  of  the  3  times  grand  cham- 
pion  sow  Belle  Diamond  at  Caldonia  Sept.  15th.  They 
are  sired  by  Pround  Master  Ace  the  grand  champion 
of  N.  Y.  1953-54.  Also  12  gilts  and  boars  sired  by 
the  Foundation  Son  of  the  $2600  owned  by  Martin 
Katter.  EDGAR  ANGLE 

AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLLT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex, 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  7I8.  EASTON,  MD. 

————————  HER  E  F  O  R  D  S _ 

SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT.  STE  W  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA 

SW I N  E:  Registered  Hampshires  8  to  To  Weeks  Old. 

Either  sex.  $27  each.  WOODACRES  FARM, 

560  BEDFORD  ST.. _ N.  ABINGTON,  M ASS_ 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  Weeks 
old,  genuine  Bacon  breed.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  De[ 
TAMWORTH  PIGS;  REGISTERED.  8-10  WEEKS 
HORACE  PLACE,  Rt.  2,  CO  LLEG  EV I  LLE,  PA. 

- ^ -  FOR  SALE  - 

Extra  Choice  Ped.  CHESTER  WH.  SPRING  PIGS 
Also  6-8  week  old  suckling  pigs.  Champion  breeding. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX.  PA. 

-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - — 

LEXINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  TEL:  2-1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs  6-7  wks.  $11  each;  8-9  wks.  $12; 
10  wks  extras  $13  each.  Chester  &  Yorkshires.  Berk- 
shire  &  O.I.C.  crossed.  Send  10%  with  order.  Ba’.COD 
RE"G.  YORKSHIRES  —  CANADIAN  BLOOD  LINES 
Gilts  and  Young  Boars  ready  for  fall  service. 
BRED  GILTS.  CHAS.  A.  SLATER. 

R.  4.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  GILTS—  Service  Size 

CLIFFORD  LEVAN , _ R .  I,  M I LT  O  N,  PA. 

DUROCS:  Breeding  Stock,  Meat  Type.  Best  of  Blood¬ 
lines.  CLEARMEADOW  FARM,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HIGHLAWN  FARM 

Warner,  N.  H, 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 
TOP  BLOODLINES 


BRED  MARES,  STALLIONS,  AND  YOUNG 
STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

-  COLT  SHOW  (40th  ANNUAL)  - - - 

AVON,  N.  Y.  SEPT.  3-4  (56  CLASSES) 
GENESEE  VALLEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
The  largest  in  N.  Y.  State.  Thoroughbred  and  ha.f- 
bred  racing,  hunt  and  show  prospects _ for _ sale^ 

SHETLAND  PONY  COLTS  —  $100  A.  K.  C, 

POMERANIAN  PUPPIES  $50.  VALLEVUE  PON/ 
FARM,  BOX  177,  R.  D.  2,  SCOTIA,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  2  yr.  old  bay  gelding,  not  regis¬ 

tered;  star,  snip,  both  hind  socks;  conformation  hunter 
and  show  prospect.  J.  H.  Whitmore,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

■  ■  HORSES  W A  N  T  E  D - 

Pair  of  real  farm  horses.  Give  full  description,  ago 
and  price.  W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS, 

R,  4, _  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES:  New  Crop 
championship  stock.  Ponies  that  will  win  children  and 
shows.  For  breeding,  pets,  and  showing.  Reasonably 
priced.  WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM,  Byfield.  Mass, 
off  new  Route  I.  Tel:  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981 


RABBITS 


-  RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS  - — 

Complete  in  48  page  illustrated  book,  by  World  s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS:  Husky  Breeding  Bucks.  Reason¬ 
able.  Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MEAT,  FUR,  SHOW  —  Raise  Green  Mountain 
Strain  Registered  White  New  Zealands.  4  lbs.  at  8 
weeks.  11-12  lb.  maturity-select  breeding  stock  avail- 
albe.  Also  rabbitry  supplies,  feed  and  water  crocks. 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY.  BRATTLE80R0,  VT. 


-  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  - - — 

FOR  FOOD,  FUR  and  PROFIT.  Free  Literature 
HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 


Strong,  healthy  animals,  priced  to  sell.  Young  pairs 
$125;  pair  with  babies  $225;  three  females  and  one 
male  $375;  other  combinations  available  at  low  prices. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

ROCKLAND  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  F.  D.  I,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  NYack  7-3581) 

SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

R.  D.  3, _ SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 

SELLING  50  CHINCHILLAS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Reasonable.  WM.  WESTACOTT.  WESTFIELD.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  26  CHINCHILLAS 


19  BLEND-TRAST  GRADED  CHOICE 
(6-A  to  8-A),  7  UNGRADED  $3,700. 

P,  C.  McELROY,  FALJ-S  VILLAGE.  CONN. 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly:  sample  2uc. 

D  AIRY  GOAT  JOUR  N  A  L. _ COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 

NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS  —  Purebreds.  DOES  and 
SPRING  KIDS  from  long  lactation  dams.  See  them 
and  compare.  Not  cheap,  but  good.  Call  week-ends. 
VERNAN  JAMES.  Upper  Utica  St..  ORISKANY,  N.Y- 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  DAIRY  GOAT  ASSN.  Stock 
for  Sale.  HELEN  MAHONEY.  R.  3.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

THE  PJdSAL  NEW  YOP.KER 


Livestock  Breed  Associations 


There  follows  a  list  of  American 
livestock  breed  associations,  with 
their  office  addresses,  and  secre¬ 
taries: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
Chester  C.  Putney. 

Brown  Sw  ss  Cattle  Breeders’  Ass’n.. 
Beloit,  Wis.  Fred  S.  Idtse. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Ass’n.  of  America, 
,2235  Lebanon  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  R.  F. 
Litsey. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H.  Robt.  D.  Stewart. 

Holstem-Friesian  Ass’n..  of  America, 
Bratt'eboro,  Vt.  Robt.  H.  Rumler. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  1521  E. 
Broad  St.,  Columbus  5,  Oh  o.  Floyd  Johnston, 

American  Red  Danish  Cattle  Ass’n.,  Fair- 
view,  Mich.  C.  H.  Shantz. 

American  Dairy  Cattle  Club.  Interlaken. 
N.  Y.  Robt.  W.  Hitchcock. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  CATTLE 

American  Kerry  &  Dexter  Club,  707  W. 
Water  St.,  Decorah.  Ia,  Mrs.  Daisy  Moore. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  313 
S.  Glenstone,  Spr  ngfield  4,  Mo.  W.  E.  Dixon. 

Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America,  3275  Hol- 
dredge  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Louis  E.  Stephen¬ 
son. 

American  Belted  Galloway  Cattle  Breed¬ 
er’s  Ass’n..  South  Fork.  Mo.  Charles  C.  Wells. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Ass’n., 
9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9.  Ill.  Frank 
Richards. 

American  Brahman  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  1208 
Louisiana  St.,  Houston  2,  Tex.  Harry  P.  Gay- 
den. 

.American  Brangus  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  109% 
S.  Wilson,  Vinita,  Okla.  Dorsey  Buttram. 

American  Charbray  Breeders  Ass’n.,  841  1st 
Nat’l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex.  Mrs.  Quinta 
Arr'go. 

American  Charolaise  Breeders  Ass’n.,  84l 
1st  Nat’l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston.  Tex.  Mrs. 
Quinta*  Arrigo. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club,  Agawam. 
Mass.  Kenneth  H  nshaw. 

American  Galloway  Breeders’  Ass’n..  South 
Fork,  Mo.  Chas.  C.  Wells. 

American  Hereford  Ass’n.',  Hereford  Drive, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  Paul  Swaffar. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Ass’n.,  1110 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo.  D.  W.  Chit¬ 
tenden. 

Red  Angus  Association  of  America.  Rt.  2, 
Sher;dan,  Wyo.  Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders  International, 
Kingsville,  Tex.  R.  P.  Marshall. 

Amercan  Scotch  Highland  Breeders'  Ass’n., 
Belvidere,  S.  D.  Lyndall  Berry. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  7 
Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Ill.  Allan  C. 
Atlason. 

Polled  Shorthorn  Society  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  7  Dexter  Park 
Ave..  Chicago  9,  Ill.  Emily  Krahn. 

Pan  American  Zebu  Ass’n.,  818  Gunfer 
Bldg.,  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Roy  G.  Martin. 


SHEEP 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Hill.  Pa.  S.  R.  Gates. 

Columb  a  Sheep  Breeders  Ass’n.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  P.  O.  Box  315,  Logan,  Utah,  Mr.  Alma 
Esplin. 

American  Corriedale  Ass’n.,  108  Parkhill 
Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.  Rollo  E.  Singleton. 

American  Cotswold  Record  Ass’n..  Sigel, 
Ill.  C.  P.  Hard  ng. 

American  Delaine-Merino  RecordAss’n.,  400 
Water  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Chas.  M.  Swart. 

Black-Top  Delaine-Merino  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Ass’n.,  Rt.  4,  Howell,  Mich.  Emerson  Rich¬ 
ards. 

Black-Top  and  National  Delaine-Merino 
Sheep  Ass’n.,  Houston,  Pa.  I.  Y.  Hamilton. 

Texas  Delaine-Merino  Record  Ass’n.,  Bur¬ 
net,  Tex.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Glimp. 

Continental  Dorset  Club,  Inc.,  Hickory,  Pa. 
J  R.  Henderson. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Ass’n.,  72 
Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  Helen 
Belote. 

Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Registry,  Friendship, 
Wis.  Mrs.  Alta  H.  Robertson. 

United  Karakul  Registry,  P.  O.  Box  649. 
Tw  n  Falls,  Idaho.  O’  ve  May  Cook. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeder’s  Ass’n., 
West  Milton,  Ohio.  Ralph  O.  Shaffer. 

Montadale  Sheep  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  61 
Angelica  St.,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo.  E.  H.  Matting¬ 
ly. 


American  Oxford  Down  Record  Ass’n., 
Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  C.  E.  Puffenberger. 

American  Panama  Registry  Ass’n.,  Rupert, 
Ind.  Wilmer  G.  Priest. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep  Breeders 
Ass’n.,  2709  Sherwood  Way,  San  Angelo.  Tex. 
Mrs.  Russell  G.  Harlow. 

American  Romney  Breeders  Ass’n.,  Withy- 
combe  Hall,  Corvallis,  Ore.  Prof.  H.  A.  Lind- 
gren. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Ass’n.,  Box 
678,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Osborn. 

American  Southdown  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  212 
S.  Allen  St.,  State  College,  Pa.  W.  L.  Hen¬ 
ning. 

American  Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  P.  O.  Box 
226.  Moscow,  Idaho.  C.  W.  H  ckman. 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Ass’n.,  P.  O.  Box 
324,  Columbia,  Mo.  Ruth  Day. 

National  Tunis  Sheep  Registry,  Rt.  5,  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Ralph  E.  Owen. 

SWINE 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n.,  601  W.  Monroe 
St..  Springfield,  Ill.  Willard  D.  Brittin. 

Chester  White  Swine  Record  Ass’n.,  Ro¬ 
chester.  Ind.  Levi  P.  Moore. 

United  Duroc  Record  Ass’n.,  Peora  3,  Ill. 
B.  R.  Evans. 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry,  1111  Main  St., 
Peoria,  Ill.  R.  L.  Pemberton. 

National  Hereford  Hog  Record  Ass’n.,  Milo, 
Ia.  Albert  Hyzer. 

Inbred  Livestock  Registry  Ass’n.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  Dr.  L. 
M.  Winters,  Minnesota  No:  l’s,  Minnesota 
No.  2’s,  Montana  No.  l’s,  Beltsville  No.  l’s, 
Maryland  No.  l’s,  Minn.  “C”  ’s.  Incrosses, 
Beltsville  No.  2’s,  San  Pierre’s. 

American  Landrace  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Box  29, 
Noblesville,  Ind.  Merritt  Murphy. 

OIC  Swine  Breeders’  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Mrs.  Clara  Clason. 

Poland  China  Record  Ass’n..  501  E.  Losey 
St..  Galesburg,  Ill.  C.  W.  Mitchell. 

Ky.  Red  Berkshire  Swine  Record  Ass’n., 
303  Stanford  St.,  Lancaster,  Ky.  Hogan 
Teater. 

National  Spotted  Poland  China  Record 
Ass’n.,  28  E.  32nd  St..  Indianapolis  5,  Ind. 
Fred  L.  Obenchain. 

Tamworth  Swine  Ass’n.,  Hagerstown,  Ind. 
R.  H.  Waltz. 

American  Yorkshire  Club,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Martin  E-  Gannon. 

GOATS 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders’  Ass’n., 
Rockspr  ngs,  Tex.  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Taylor. 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Ass’n.,  P.  O. 
Box  30,  Elyria,  Ohio.  R.  W.  Soens. 

American  Goat  Society,  Mena,  Ark.  R  D. 
Weis. 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Belgian  Draft  Horse  Corp.  of  America,  Box 
335,  Wabash,  Ind.,  Blanche  A.  Schmalzried. 

Clydesdale  Breeders’  Ass’n.  of  the  United 
States,  910  Goff  Bldg.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Nathan  Goff. 

American  Cream  Draft  Horse  Ass’n.,  Hub¬ 
bard,  Ia.  Mrs.  Raynold  Topp. 

Percheron  Horse  Ass’n.  of  America,  R.  R. 
1,  Box  101,  Fair  Oaks.  Ind.  Mrs.  Anne 
Brown. 

American  Shire  Horse  Ass’n.,  504%  Grand 
Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Ia.  E.  F.  Fox. 

LIGHT  HORSES 

American  Albino  Horse  Club,  White  Horse 
Ranch.  Naper,  Neb.  Miss  Ruth  E.  White. 

Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  Rt.  3,  Moscow, 
Idaho.  George  B.  Hatley. 

Arabian  Horse  Club  Registry  of  America, 
111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  Frank 
Watt.  , 

American  Hackney  Horse  Society.  42 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  J.  Macv 
Willets. 

Morgan  Horse  Club.  90  Broad  St.,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y.  Frank  B.  Hills. 

Morocco  Spotted  Horse  Co-operative  Ass’n. 
of  America,  Greenfield,  Ia.  LeRoy  Fritz. 

Palomino  Horse  Ass’n.,  Reseda,  Cahf.  Miss 
Edna  Fagan. 

Palomino  Horse  Breeders  of  America,  Box 
82,  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.  Dr.  H.  Arthur  Zappe. 

American  Quarter  Horse  Ass’n  .  P.  O.  Box 
2290.  Amarillo,  Tex.  Raymond  D.  Hollings¬ 
worth. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders  Ass’n 
929  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky.  C  J.  Cronan, 
Jr. 

PONIES 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club,  116  E.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Blvd.,  South  Bend  1.  Ind.  Mary 
Catherine  Lean. 

Welsh  Pony  Society  of  America,  White 
Post,  Va.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Shelton. 


S.  E.  Mass.  Sheep  Show 
and  Sale  October  8 

The  first  Southeastern  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn,  sheep  show  and  sale 
last  year  was  so  successful  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  held  this  year  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8  at  A.  R.  Parker’s  in  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  Many  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  outstanding  sheep  were 
shown  in  1954;  this  year  they  will  be 
joined  by  the  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut  entries  being  invited. 

Sheep  raising  has  had  a  big  re¬ 
cent  growth  on  farms  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Local  and  state 
4-H  club  leaders  have  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  stimulating  interest 
of  farm  children,  who  in  turn  pass 
their  enthusiasm  for  sheep  onto  par¬ 
ents.  Many  breeds  of*  sheep  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  their  flocks.  An  example 
of  the  varied  representation  was  in 
the  show  last  year:  the  champion 
owe  was  a  Columbia,  the  champion 
ram  a  Tunis. 

There  will  be  64  classes  this  year: 
a  ewe  lamb,  yearling  ewe,  aged  ewe, 
ram  lamb,  and  yearling-old  ram 
class  for  each  of  1%  pure  breeds — 
Dorset,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Corriedale,  Montadale,  Chev- 

September  3,  1955 


iot,  Tunis,  Romney,  Suffolk,  Kara¬ 
kul,  and  Hampshire— plus  classes  for 
grade  ewe  lambs  and  yearling-old 
ewes  and  light  and  heavy  breed 
wethers.  Entry  blanks  for  both  the 
show  and  the  sale  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Malcolm  Brock,  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Duxburv,  Mass.  They 
must  be  returned  to  him  by*  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  Judges  for  the  show  will  be 
Loring  (Cy)  Terrill,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  James  Chad¬ 
wick,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

inf-emotional  Dairy  Show 
at  Chicago  Oct.  8-15 

The  International  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Amphitheatre,  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  8-15.  There  will  be  classes 
again  for  the  six  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle.  Judges  for  the  show  will  be: 
Ayrshires — George  Raithby,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  Can.;  Brown  Swiss — George 
Trimberger,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Guern¬ 
seys — Delbert  Kingston,  Cary,  Ill.; 
Holsteins — William  Hepburn,  Jr., 
Dalton,  Pa.;  Jerseys — Hilton  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Durham,  N.  H.,  also  W.  E. 
Weaver,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns — B.  J.  Griffin,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ky. 
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From  3,500  in  1941 ...  to 

367,630  in  1955 

Every  year,  more  and 
more  dairymen  in  New 
York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont  are  turning  to 
NYABC  to  improve  their 
herd  breeding  programs. 

During  the  1954-55  fiscal 
year  just  past,  first  ser¬ 
vices  totaled  367,630 — 
an  average  of  over  1,000 
a  day! 

The  tremendous  growth 
in  acceptance  of  NYABC 
in  its  fifteen  years  of 
service  reflects  the  outstanding  characteristics  trans¬ 
mitted  by  its  sires.  NYABC  daughters  are  in  the  herds 
of  the  47,000  dairymen  in  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont  who  own  the  organization  through  their 
membership. 

To  find  out  more  about  NYABC  sires  of  your  breed, 
to  discover  why  more  and  more  practical  dairymen 
are  turning  to  NYABC,  visit  our  booth  in  the  Dairy 
Building  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  call  your  local 
technician,  or  write 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
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Box  528 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Visit  us  in  the  Dairy  Building  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
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EAGLE  CLIFF  FARMS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSION 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  17,  19S5  —  12  NOON  -  D.  S.  T. 

LOCATION:  Lakeside  Rd.,  Just  Off  N.  Y.  Route  104,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

20  Miles  East  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Right  Along  Lake  Ontario) 

70— Roistered  herefords-70 

HILLCREST  •  BACA  DUKE  »  MILKY  WAY  e  PRINCE  DOMINOS 
EXCELLENT  HEREFORD  BLOODLINES 

Cattle  to  be  tested  for  TB  and  Bangs  within  30  days  of  sale.  Inoculated  for 
shipping  fever.  Eligible  for  shipment  to  any  state. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR. 

CHARLES  J.  EAGLE  Audio  neer  and  Sales  Manager 

Owner  Cortland,  New  York 
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Buy  Registered  Guernseys 

From  Type  end  Production  Proved  Bloodlines  in  these  Foil  Sales 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1955  —  9th  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT 
SALE.  FAIRGROUNDS,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK. 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1955  —  H.  A.  HATFIELD  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL.  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
SEPTEMBER  24,  1955  —  NEW  YORK  STATE  SALE,  FAIRGROUNDS.  RHINEBECK.  NEW  YORK' 
OCTOBER  1,  1955  —  CAPITAL  DISTRICT  G  U  ER  NSE  Y  .  BR  EE  D  E  RS'  CONSIGNMENT  SALE' 

FOLGER’S  SALE  PAVILION,  C0PAKE,  NEW  YORK. 

OCTOBER  15,  1955  —  MOHICAN  DISTRICT  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

FAIRGRGUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 

#■»*** 

Good  Guernseys  will  be  conveniently  .available  in  these  sales  to  breeders  and  dairymen  in  every  section 
of  the  State.  Why  spend  time  in  traveling  to  fill  your  needs,  when  these  have  already  been  selected 
by  competent  committees  and  assembled  for  your  convenience?  All  animals  enter  these  sales  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  strong  production  standards,  and  highest  standards  of  sales  ethics  are  observed 
in  conducting  these  sales. 

For  catalogs  and  information  on  any  of  the  above  sales,  write  — 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeder’s  Co-Operative,  Inc. 

1606  ERIE  BOULEVARD  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Rob-Lyn  Farm  &  Alex  De  Brucque  &  Son  Sale 


OCTOBER  1,  1955  —  12:30  D.  S.  T.  AT 

ROB-LYN  FARM,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
Seven  Miles  Southeast  of  Canandaigua  on  County  Road  18 
£bout  50  COWS  mostly  with  calves  at  foot  •  15  BRED  and  OPEN 

HEIFERS  •  5  BULLS 

Polled  and  Horned  —  C.  M.  R.,  A.  L.  F.  and  W.  H.  R.  Breeding 
For  Cata'log  Write  —  ROBT.  J.  GENERAIJX,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Your  Sweetspreads  for  Fine  Christmas  Gifts 


Courtesy  of  Certo 

Sparkling  jars  of  jams,  jellies  and  marmalades  give  sparkle  to  your 
Christmas  gifts.  Attractive  wrappings  add  much  to  the  fun  of  giving  and 
receiving.  Note  the  ball  fringe  used  for  colorful  decoration  of  the  jar  itself. 


This  is  the  time  to  set  aside,  out 
of  your  summer  jams  and  jellies,  a 
certain  number  of  gift  size  jars  to 
use  as  Christmas  gifts.  Sweetspreads 
make  special  presents  for  anyone 
with  a  sweet  tooth;  besides  they  are 
things  you  have  made  yourself,  and 
thus  the  most  worthwhile  of  holiday 
remembrances. 


If  you  have  not  too  many  jars  to 
spare,  there  is  still  Orange  and 
Grapefruit  Marmalade  to  make  after 
the  rush  of  the  seasonal  canning  is 
over.  Following  is  an  excellent  reci¬ 
pe,  quick  and  easy  with  liquid  fruit 
pectin,  certain  of  results  too. 


Orange  and  Grapefruit  Marmalade 

Use  3  cups  prepared  fruit  (2 
oranges,  1  small  graperuit);  5  cups 
(2y4  lbs.)  sugar;  y2  bottle  liquid 
fruit  pectin. 

First,  prepare  the  fruit.  Remove 
skins  in  quarters  from  2  medium¬ 
sized  oranges  and  1  small  grapefruit. 
Lay  quarters  flat;  shave  off  and  dis¬ 
card  about  half  of  white  part.  With 
a  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  slice  re¬ 
maining  rind  very  fine,  or  chop  or 
grind.  Add  l-y2  cups  water  and  % 
teaspoon  soda;  bring  to  a  boil  and 
simmer,  covered,  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally.  This  is  for  rind 
alone. 

Section  or  chop  peeled  fruit;  dis-' 
card  seeds.  Add  pulp  and  juice  to 
undrained  cooked  rind.  Simmer,  cov¬ 
ered,  10  minutes  longer.  Measure  3 
cups  into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

Then  make  the  marmalade.  Add 
sugar  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  liquid 
fruit  pectin.  Skim  off  foam  with 
metal  spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by 
turns  for  7  minutes  to  cool  slig'thly, 
to  prevent  floating  fruit. 

Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Cover 
marmalade  at  once  with  y8  inch  hot 
paraffin.  Yield:  about  7  medium 
glasses  (3-y2  lbs.  marmalade). 


Pickles  for  a  Spicy  Winter  Pickup 


Vinegar  ’n  spice,  ’n  everything  nice: 
That’s  what  these  pickles  are  made 

of. 

And  pickles  make  the  mouth- 
water,  at  any  stage  of  the  game. 
Here  are  recipes  (Fresh  Pear  Pickle 
and  Cauliflower  Pickle)  that  are  spe¬ 
cial  in  flavor,  smell  and  looks.  The 
very  sight  of  them  in  the  cupboard 
are  a  sign  of  a  grand  Winter  at  the 
table. 

Spice  experts  have  sent  this  pair 
of  taste-teasers  to  us  and  to  you.  P.S. 

Fresh  Pear  Pickle 

Use:  14  fresh  firm  pears;  cloves; 
4  cups  sugar;  a/2  cup  pear  liquid  or 
water;  2  cups  cider  vinegar;  4  sticks 
whole  cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  whole 
celery  seed;  1  teaspoon  whole  all¬ 
spice. 

Wash  pears.  Remove  blossom  ends 
but  leave  stems  attached.  Leave 
small  pears  whole,  halve  or  quarter 
the  larger  ones  and  core.  Cover  with 


clear  water.  Boil  until  almost  tender, 
about  5  to  8  minutes,  depending  on 
ripeness  of  pears.  Drain.  (Save  y> 
cup  liquid  for  syrup.)  Stud  each  pear 
with  2  to  3  cloves. 

Combine  sugar,  pear  liquid  or 
water,  vinegar,  cinnamon  and  celery 
seed.  Tie  whole  allspice  in  a  bag  and 
add.  Boil  5  minutes.  Drop  enough 
pears  at  one  time  into  syrup,  to  fill 
a  jar.  Cook  until  tender.  (Test  with 
a  toothpick.) 

Remove  spice  bag.  Pack  pears  in 
sterilized  jars.  Place  1  stick  of  cin¬ 
namon  in  each  jar.  Fill  with  boiling 
syrup.  Slide  a  knife  down  the  inside 
of  each  jar  to  release  the  air  bubbles. 
Wipe  off  jar  tops.  Adjust  lids  and 
seal  at  once.  Yield:  2  quarts. 

Cauliflower  Pickle 

Use  2  large  heads  (about  5x/2  lbs.) 
cauliflower  (approximately  4  lbs. 
trimmed);  12  (1  lb.  medium) 

onions;  2  tablespoons  salt;  %  cup 


sugar;  1  teaspoon  ground  turmeric; 
2  teaspoons  whole  mustard  seed;  1 
teaspoon  whole  celery  seed;  1  small 
dried  whole  red  pepper;  y2  teaspoon 
whole  cloves;  1  y2  cups  white  vine¬ 
gar;  1  %  cups  water. 

Remove  leaves  from  cauliflower. 
Wash  and  tear  into  flowerettes. 
Scald  onions,  peel  and  slice.  Mix 
with  cauliflower  and  salt.  Let  stand 
overnight.  Drain.  Rinse  in  cold 
water.  Taste;  if  too  salty,  soak  one 
hour  in  cold  water.  Drain. 

Combine  sugar,  turmeric,  mustard 
seed,  celery  seed  and  red  pepper  in 
an  8-quart  preserving  kettle.  Tie 
whole  cloves  in  a  bag  and  add.  Stir 
in  vinegar  and  water.  Boil  5  minutes. 
Add  cauliflower.  Boil  only  until 
crisp-tender,  5  to  10  minutes. 

Pack,  hot,  into  sterilized  jars.  Fill 
jars  with  boiling  liquid.  Adjust  lids. 
Seal  at  once.  Yield:  Approximately 
7  pints. 


Sketch:  Jeanne  Pawlaczyk,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Cedar  Waxwing 

A  “man  of  distinction”,  society’s 
creature, 

Singing  is  never  the  waxwing’s 
feature. 

A  high  tse-tse-tse,  as  thin  as  a  wire, 

Is  all  that  he  utters — this  elegant 
flyer. 

Aloof  from  the  farm,  preferring  his 
kin, 

In  Winter  and  Summer,  he’s  neat  as 
a  pin. 

Thus,  tailored  and  waxed,  of  feath¬ 
ered  perfection, 

Insects  and  cherries  comprise  his 
selection 

Of  summertime  fare,  yet  in  Winter 
the  cedar 

Has  berries  he  loves,  this  meticulous 
feeder. 

— Persis  Smith 


Pussywillow  Overalls! 

Cute  as  a  kitty;  soft  as  a  pussycat; 
a  grand  help  to  Mommy;  these  but¬ 
ton-seat  overalls,  long-legged  or 
short,  are  wonderful  for  the  six- 
months,  1,  2  and  3  year  old  stages. 
Made  gay  with  pussywillow  branches, 
the  multicolor  transfers  iron  the  col¬ 
ors  right  onto  the  fabric.  And  your 
small  girl  or  boy  will  have  the  time 
of  life  (his  or  hers)  creeping  and 
walking  and  playing  in  it. 

Just  send  20  cents  for  this  combi¬ 
nation  pattern,  186:  overalls  includ¬ 
ing  the  multicolor  which  is  in  grey, 
blue  and  brown.  Send  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


Spring-type  Clothespin 
Put  to  Other  Uses 

A  handy  use  for  the  spring-type 
clothespin  is  to  snap  one  on  either 
end  of  the  lower  cross-piece  of  a 
dress  hanger.  This  will  keep  your 
freshly  pressed  skirt  in  place,  clip¬ 
ped  at  the  waist  band. 

Still  another  use.  Keep  one  of  these 
clothespins  handy  when  washing 
those  pots  and  pans.  You  might  have 
had  a  vegetable  stick  fast  or  a 
chocolate  pudding.  Use  either  end 
of  the  clothespin,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
to  loosen  that  contrary  stuff.  Then 
your  pan  won’t  be  scratched  to  the 
extent  of  making  your  pudding  stick 
worse  the  next  time. 

—Mrs.  Elbert  S.  Downs 
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The  Spirit’s  Harvest 

■Joe  Brown  raises  peas  and  I  raise  corn; 

Bill  Jones  has  tomatoes,  a  gardener  born; 

Turn  Williams’  best  beets  would  take  a  first  prize; 

Doc  Kramer’s  fine  limas  attain  giant  size. 

The  earth  has  shared  its  generous  yield 

Of  what  once  was  a  useless,  fallow  field; 

Now  we  share  the  fruits  of  our  co-labor, 

Exchanging  results  with  a  friendly  neighbor. 

Reverend  Smith  extends  toward  our  goal 

His  roses,  which  he  calls,  “food  for  the  soul;” 

Our  sharing  has  given  this  small  community 
For  kindly  folk  a  rare  immunity. 

Pennsylvania  Ida  M.  Forrest 


Early  Edition  on  Fall  Fashion  News 


2457  —  Sleek  Slimming  Two-piece  Jumper  that  is  unmistakably  Au- 
tum’s  new  long,  eased  silhouette.  “Goes  together”  smartly  with  its  own 
blouse.  Sizes  10  to  20;  34  to  40.  Size  16:  Two-Piece  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in; 
3  %  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  1  %  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2168  —  Goes  to  the  Head  of  the  Class!  Wide  ’n  whirling  two-piece 
jumper,  its  own  neat  blouse.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14.  Size  8:  Two-piece 
Jumper,  1  7/8  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1  Vs  yds.  35  or  39-in.  30  cents.  ' 

2989  —  Slenderizing  Step-in  Jumper  in  Half  Sizes  for  the  shorter,  more 
mature  figure  to  tern  with  its  own  easy-to-make  blouse.  Sizes  12V2  to  24% 
yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2455  —  Tautly  Bodiced,  Brand  New  Slenderizer  that  hugs  your  hips 
then  whirls  to  a  wide,  graceful  look.  Sizes  10  to  20;  34  to  40.  Size  16:  2  % 
yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

2375  —  This  is  the  Dress  You’ll  Wear  for  Months  to  Come,  find  it  gives 
you  a  flattering  slim  line.  Note  its  button-accented  neckline,  flare-ful  skirt. 
Sizes  12  to  20;  34  to  44.  Size  18:  3  %  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

1955  New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-eent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cents 
to  $1.00  orders.) 


A1  Werhan,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Onondaga  Madison  County  Farmers  Picnic 
These  four  nice  country  girls  represent  the  Pompey  Center  4 -H  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  Onondaga  and  Madison  County  Farmers  Picnic.  Left 
to  right,  the  young  ladies  are  Janette  Tessier,  Harriet  DeRosia,  Sharon 

Ryon  and  Eleanor  Thomas. 


Norwich,  N.  Y.  cook  has  been  winning  prizes  (or  20  years 


Fair  Official  Presents  Award 


to  Expert  New  York  Cook 


Mrs.  Clarence  Simmons  (right) 
entered  cooking  competition  at 
three  different  New  York  fairs  last 
fall  .  .  .  and  she  not  only  won  82 
awards,  but  a  silver  tray  as  well. 
Here  Mrs.  James  McConnell,  State 
Fair  Official,  is  presenting  her  with 
that  tray. 

Mrs.  Simmons  won  her  first  cook¬ 
ing  contest  as  a  very  young  girl,  so 
naturally  she’s  quite  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  cooking  success.  And 
she  has  this  to  say  about  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “I  like 
to  use  Fleischmann’s  because  it’s 
so  fast  and  easy.  And  it  keeps  for 
months  in  my  cupboard.” 


If  you  bake  at  home,  keep  a 
“Thrifty  Three”  strip  of  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  in  your 
cupboard.  With  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  on  hand  it’s  so 
convenient  to  include  yeast-raised 
specialties  in  your  menu.  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  is  easy 
to  use  . .  .  dissolves  in  a  jiffy,  always 
rises  fast.  And  it  keeps  for  months 
right  on  your  shelf.  Get  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  — it’s 
the  yeast  the  prize-winning  cooks 
depend  on. 

Get  the  New 
" Thrifty  Three " 
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GIANT  6  Ft.  BALL 


59c 


Great  fun  for  Kids 
and  Grownups.  In¬ 
flates  to  a  Giant  6 
ft.  across.  21  ft. 
around.  Use  at 
beach  or  playground. 
Made  of  genuine 
peoprene  rubber  for 
extra  durability.  Can 
be  painted  to  carry 
your  message!  Terri¬ 
fic  for  attracting 
crowds  at  fairs, 
openings,  school 
games  gas  station, 
etc.  Government  surplus,  never  used,  sold  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  original  cost.  59c  each.  (2  for  $1.00,  5  for 
$2.00,  dozen  only  $5.00.)  Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D’s. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

33  SECOND  AVE.,  Dept.G-1195 
NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


NOVEL  MFC. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  dhy  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  CO  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


MAKES  CONTAMINATED  WATER  ENTIRELY 

Safe  to  Drink ! 


Fully  automatic 
V  All-electric 


V  Uses  no  chemicals 
Adds  no  taste  or  odor 


Water  contamination  is  increasing  rapidly.  Wells, 
springs  or  other  sources  that  are  pure  today  may 
become  dangerously  polluted  tomorrow!  It  pays 
to  be  safe  and  sure  about  every  drop  of  the  water 
you  drink — and  this  is  exactly  the  protection  that  the  Sepco 
Ultra-Violet  Water  Sterilizer  provides.  Connects  to  any  water 
system.  Purifies  even  badly  contaminated  water  to  Public 
Health  Standards.  Ideal  for  farms,  rural  homes,  motor  courts, 
roadside  restaurants.  Used  throughout  the  world. 


CO 


violet  WATER  STERILIZER 

The  modern  safeguard  for  pure  drinking  water 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


SEPCO  CORPORATION,  Poffjfown,  Pa. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “SAFE 
DRINKING  WATER  from  Springs,  Wells  and  Other  Unprotected  Sources." 


V  Name 


“SAFE  DRINKING 
WATER” 


r 


Address . 

Town  &  R.D.  No. 


State 


September  3,  1955 
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AFTER  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS, 

l  find  BALL  POME  LIDS 

•>  PROTECT  FLAVORS  BEST! 


I  CAN  SEE 
THAT  AT  A 
GLANCE! 


BUY  MORE  BALL  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 


HOME  CANNERS 


MASON 


pOM£ 

LIDS 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  C95 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  frorrvold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  I HONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
nrun  MCI  MflMCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
DtnU  NU  MUHLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinicel 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,  DEPT.  69-K 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  N.  Y. 

Need  Money? 

$50  yours.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog,  100  profitable  items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH,  Dept.  RN-8,  139  Duane  Street 
New  York  City  13 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

12  NEW  TOWELS  only  $1.00 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  colors.  New!  Not  seconds. 
Non-woven  COTTON  and  RAYON.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Supply  limited.  Order  Now!  R.  J.  HOMAKERS 
Co.,  Dept.  840- E,  P.  O.  Box  264,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER, _ RICHFIELD  9,  PA- 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

_ GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE _ 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Prevent  fruit  browning 


c 


th  a 


(ASCORBIC-CITRIC  MIXTURE) 


For  freezing  fruit  and  on  fresh  fruit/  use  A*C*M  to  retain  that  oichaid- 
fresh  look  and  taste.  When  you  freeze  peaches,  apples,  cherries,  just  add 
it  to  the  sugar  syrup  or  mix  with  sugar  if  you  use  a  dry  sugar  pack.  The 
4%  oz.  bottle  is  ample  for  65  lbs.  of  fruit. . .the  cost  is  about  a  penny  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  you  freeze.  Use  A*C*M  on  fresh  fruit  salads  and 
desserts,  too,  and  prepare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  with  no  loss  of  color 
or  flavor.  Buy  A*C*M  at  drug  stores  or  locker  plants.  For  free  instruc¬ 
tions,  write : 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO./  INC./  Dept.  AR  •  630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below’,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
It  is  wise  to  write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet 
inner  wrapping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.] 


PEN  FRIENDS 

It’s  rather  wonderful,  I  think. 

When  friends  are  made  by  pen  and  ink. 

A  piece  of  paper,  blue  and  white. 

Someone  decides  that  she  will  write 
To  someone  she  has  never  seen 
Who  lives  where  she  has  never  been. 

A  pen  becomes  a  magic  wand 
Two  strangers  start  to  correspond; 

Not  strangers  long  but  soon  good  friends— 
Just  note  how  their  last  letter  ends. 

How  pleasant  this  exchange  of  views, 

The  comments  on  important  news; 

Two  friends  who  live  quite  far  apart 
Can  gladden  much  each  other’s  heart. 

Can  nourish  too  each  other's  mind 
With  goodly  thoughts  in  letters  kind. 

It’s  truly  beautiful,  I  think, 

The  friendships  sprung  from  pen  and  ink. 

— Author  Unknown 

The  above  was  sent  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange 
by  Cora  M.  Morehead,  Penna. 

I’ve  perennial  seeds,  African  violet  and 
gtoxinia  leaves,  King  Alfred,  double  and 
miniature  daffy  bulbs:  I’d  like  lily  bulbs, 
salt  and  peppers,  potholders  or  buttons. 
M.  A.  C.  Penna. 


I’ll  send  various  house  plants,  mums,  lily, 
slips  of  pink  rambler,  lilac,  mock  orange  or 
Silver  King  in  return  for  print  or  plain  feed 
bags.  I  can  also  send  buttons,  many  kinds. 
Mrs.  C.  S.,  Maryland. 

This  s  just  to  say  that  I  have  met  some 
grand  people  through  H.  &  G.,  very  nice 
letters  and  most  satisfactory  exchanges.  It  is 
all  interesting.  Best  of  luck  and  continued 
prosperity  to  the  staff  and  owner  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  E.  H.  Stanton,  New 
York  State. 

Will  send  feed  bags  or  flowers  for  your 
Buell  hybrid  gloxinias  or  some  delphiniums. 
Mrs.  W.  D.,  Penna. 

Who  has  green  and  white  or  any  varie¬ 
gated  hardy  or  house  plants  to  exchange? 
Mrs.  P.  W.,  Penna. 

Will  exchange  iris,  day  lilies,  or  mums  of 
many  colors  for  your  phlox,  baby  breath  or 
delphiniums.  A.  T.,  Maryland. 

Does  anyone  have  columbine,  bleeding 
heart  bulbs,  or  rosebush  slips  to  send  for  my 
crochet  doilies,  towel  ends,  hanky  edges, 
etc?  Mrs.  E.  L.  W.,  Penna. 


The  Secret's  Out  on 
Nellie's  Recipes! 

On  the  farm  in  days  gone  by 
“Mother”  did  make,  and  keep,  her 
cooking  secrets.  They  were  precious 
and  one  of  her  paths  to  distinction. 

A  friendly  nurse  who  took  care  of 
me  recently  let  me  have  three  reci¬ 
pes  which  were  the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  mother  who,  all  her  life,  guarded 
their  secrets. 

So  here,  ladies,  are  three  heirloom 
favorites  from  the  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
Nellie  Crook  in  Vermont. 

Nellie’s  Mystery  Cabbage  Salad 

Use  1V2  qts.  chopped  cabbage;  IV2 
cups  vinegar;  V2  cup  butter;  %  cup 
sugar;  2  eggs;  1  teaspoon  mustard; 
1  teaspoon  salt;  Vi  teaspoon  pepper. 

Beat  eggs,  sugar,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  together.  Add  vinegar  and 
cook  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  over  cabbage  while  hot,  and 
cover  tightly  until  cool.  Serve  cold. 

Carrot  Marmalade 

Use  two  pounds  of  carrots;  2 
lemons  and  1  orange  (pulp  and 
juice).  Boil  carrots  and  then  mea¬ 
sure  them  by  cupfuls.  Put  carrots 
and  the  fruit  through  the  food 
chopper. 

Add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup 
of  boiled  carrots.  Boil  all  together 
for  20  minutes.  Put  in  sterile  jars 
and  seal. 

Tangerine  Jam 

Use  2  cups  tangerines,  pulp  and 
juice;  1  teaspoon  grated  tangerine 
rind;  iy2  cups  sugar. 

Remove  seeds  and  combine  all  in¬ 
gredients.  Boil  rapidly  for  10 
minutes,  or  until  syrupy  and  clear. 
Pour  into  sterile  glasses  and  seal. 

Vermont  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  Boy 

Take  one  small  boy,  fresh  and  un¬ 
spoiled;  scrub  well,  including  all 
traces  of  strawberry  jam.  Remove 
result  from  house  and  put  out  into 
sun  to  brown.  Mix  in  one  spaniel 
pup  in  a  playful  mood;  add  as  little 
cautioning  as  possible,  plus  one 
rubber  ball,  slightly  used.  Let  all 
three  roll  about  until  bounce  dim¬ 
inishes. 

Move  all  to  sandbox  with  a  bright 
pail,  shovel  and  small  red  wheel¬ 
barrow.  Let  pockets  fill  gradually 
with  earthworms,  pebbles  and  sand. 
Shake  well  before  returning  indoors, 
and  scrub  again.  [Editor’s  note: 
Whatever  the  color  before  scrubbing, 
the  cook  should  never  blanch.] 

Always  add  ounce  of  understand¬ 
ing,  sprinkled  with  patience;  be 
lavish  with  love.  Serve  to  Daddy  with 
pride  just  before  dinner!  Yield:  One 
small,  joyous  family. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


In  addition  to  the  dozens  of  spices 
imported  from  .foreign  lands,  the 
U.  S.  now  grows  commercially  mus¬ 
tard,  chili  pepper,  paprika,  red  pep¬ 
per  and  several  herbs. 


Bay  leaves,  the  spice  that  does  so 
much  for  pot  roasts,  stews,  sauces 
and  soups,  is  the  “laurel”  once  woven 
into  crowns  for  Greek  Olympic 
heroes. 


SEE  this  outstanding 
G-E  Freezer  at  the 
following  dealers 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER _ ."? . Benoit  Electric 

ADDISON . J.  C.  Barkatow 

AUBURN . Riesters  General  Service 

AUBURN . Rondina,  Inc. 

AURORA . W.  Robert  Clark 

BALDWINSVILLE . Titcomb’s 

BATH . Bradley’s  Sporting  Goods 

BERKSHIRE . Patch  Bros. 

BINGHAMTON . Cole’s 

BINGHAMTON . Fowlers 

BINGHAMTON . Freije  Electric 

BINGHAMTON . Glenwood  Heating  Co. 

BINGHAMTON . Murphy's  Refrigeration 

BLACK  RIVER . Dangler  Electric 

BROWNSVILLE . ' . Genter  &  Brenon 

CANASTOTA . Canastota  Hardware 

CANDOR . Kenneth  Wolfe 

CAZENOVIA . Aikman  Hardware 

CENTRAL  SQUARE . Oliver  Hall 

CHITTENANGO . Stanley  Gault 

CLAYTON .  ..Nunn  Hardware 

COHOCTON . A.  H.  Wilcox 

CORNING . Corning  Building  Co. 

CORTLAND . Allen  &  Allen 

D.EPAUVILLE. .  . . . Sternberg  Bros 

DERUYTER . Swan  Electric 

EAST  SYRACUSE . W.  W.  Bush  Hardware 

EAST  SYRACUSE . Charles  Foland 

ELMIRA . Chapel  Lumber  Co. 

ELMIRA . Joy  Automatics 

ELMIRA . Den  Wright.  Inc. 

ENDICOTT . Rcuff  Furniture  Co. 

ENDICOTT . Superior  Electric  Co. 

EVANS  MILLS . J.  V.  Rivers 

FERNWOOD . Nelson  Peters 

GENOA . Clinton  Hardware 

GREENE . H.  M.  Comfort 

HAMMONDSPORT .  Drew's  Garage 

HOMER . McKay  Sales  &  Service 

ITHACA . Lent's  Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY . Hancock's  Furniture 

JOHNSON  CITY . Johnson  City  Garage 

LOCKE . Lynch  Hardware 

MARATHON . . Frost's 

MARCELLUS . Marccllus  Supply  Company 

MARGARETVILLE . Margaretviile  Furniture 

MC  GRAW . R.  D.  Corey 

MEXICO . ..Patrick  Appliances 

MINETTO . H.  A.  Ranous 

MORAVIA . Wheat  Bros. 

NEWARK  VALLEY . Ross  Tappan  &  Sons 

NICHOLS . Charles  Tlietga 

ONEONTA . Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store 

OSWEGO . Schaffer  Electric 

OSWEGO . Snyder  &  Mackin 

OWEGO . VandeMark  &  Thomas 

OXFORD . Emerson  Co. 

PENN  YAN . Bush  Music  &  Radio 

RUSHVILLE . Elwell's  Hardware 

SENECA  FALLS . Masten  Supply  Co 

SMITHVILLE . N.  A.  Collins 

SYRACUSE . Chapman  Lumber  Company 

SYRACUSE . J.  P.  Byrne  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

SYRACUSE . Egan  &  Bisbing.  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Wm.  H.  Kearney,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Roy  Furniture  Co. 

UNADILLA . ..Gregory  Appliances 

VAN  ETTEN . The  Banfield  Co. 

WALTON . L.  B.  DuMond 

WATERTOWN . Thomas  H.  Bradley.  Inc. 

WATERTOWN . Halley  Electric  Co, 

WATKINS  GLEN . Jimmy’s  Radio 

WAVERLY . J.  C.  Rhodes 


PENNSYLVANIA 

CANTON . Seelye  Electric 

EAST  SMITHFIELD . Potter’s  Appliances 

GREAT  BEND . Great  Bend  Sales  &  Service 

MANSFIELD . B.  A.  Neal 

MONTROSE . Lee  Furniture 

MlLLERTON . E.  W.  Keeney 

SUSQUEHANNA . E.  K.  Owens  Hardware 

THOMPSON . E.  A.  Avery 

TROY . Elmer  E.  Avery 

TOWANDA . Wrisley  &  Kerrick 

Distributed  by: 

Gould-Farmer  Company,  Inc. 

1020  W.  GENESEE  ST.,  SYRACUSE  1.  N.  Y. 
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ice  cream  conditioner 
keeps  ice  cream  at 
easy-spooning 
V  temperature!  a 


Easy- Freeze  Trays 
for  loose-pack 
freezing! 


CJSJkJM. 


Stor-wel!  under 
baskets  comfortably 
holds  turkeys, 
roasts,  other 
m ±  bulky  items!  Jm 


Ask  your  G-E  dealer  about  easy 
terms.  Prices  and  specifications 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Distributed  by: 

LANGDON  &  HUGHES  ELECTRIC  CO. 
229-233  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica  2,  N.  Y. 

GOULD-FARMER  CO.,  INC. 

1020  W.  Genesse  St.,  Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


See  this  and  other  G-E  Freezer 


You’re  looking  at  the  easiest-to- 
use  food  freezer  ever  designed. 

This  great  new  15-cubic-foot  G-E 
Upright  Freezer  holds  525  pounds 
of  frozen  food.  Yet  it  takes  less 
than  a  three-foot  square  of  floor 
space.  You  get  famous  G-E  de¬ 
pendability,  too,  plus  all  these 
other  G-E  conveniences  and  ad¬ 
vantages: 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast 
freezing 

•  Five  freezing  surfaces,  3  shelves, 
plus  top  and  bottom 

•  Two  three-position  sliding 
shelves 

•  Two  easy-reach  baskets  on  ny¬ 
lon  rollers 

•  Eye-level,  adjustable  temper¬ 
ature  control 

•  Two  deep  door  shelves  for  small 
items 

•  Package  stacking  shelf — easy 
to  see,  easy  to  reach 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Interior  color — yellow  and  blue 

•  Perfect- Seal  cabinet  construc¬ 
tion 

•  2-coat  baked  enamel  finish  over 
bonderized  steel 

•  Hermetically  sealed -in  refrig¬ 
eration  mechanism 

•  Freon  12  refrigerant  —  safe, 
odor-free 

•  Wire-type,  natural  draft  con¬ 
denser 

•  Laminar  glass  fiber  insulation 

•  Wrap-around,  trigger-action 
latch  with  built-in  lock 

•  Fail-safe  alarm  system 


values  at  your  G-E  dealer's 


September  3,  1955 
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7  National  Awards  lor  Service  to  Agriculture 


WIBX  Farm  Director  Ed  Slusarczyk 


Farmers  Of  Central  and  Northern  New  York  know  that  WIBX's  Ed  Slusarczyk  will  keep  them  abreast 
of  ALL  the  latest  agricultural  information  concerning  economics,  legislation,  management,  research, 
organizational  events  and  other  items  of  rural  interest. 

Ed  goes  to  the  “summit”  with  the  WIBX  mike:  Recent  guests  have  included  President  Eisenhower, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Benson,  Governor  Harriman,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Carey.  Dean  Myers  of  Cornell,  members  of  House  and  Senate  Agricultural  committees,  farm 
organization  leaders,  county  agents  and  many  working  farmers. 


Keep  U/ell  Informed  and  Entertained 

Tune  in  to  the  MOST  LISTENED  TO  FARM  RADIO  programs  in  the  HEART  of  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed’s  highest  producing  Counties  !  !  5-7  a..m.  Monday  thru  Saturday.  .  .  .WIBX  “FARM  AND 
HOME  SHOW”  broadcast  direct  from  the  WIBX  Regional  Market  studios.  4-5  p.  m.  Monday  thru 
Friday.  .  .  .Ed  Slusarczyk’s  “TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SHOW.”  12:45  p.  m.  Saturday.  .  .  .“THE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST.” 


WIBX....DiaI  950....UTICA 

National  Representatives 

The  Walker  Representation  Co.  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Walter  Biddick  Co.,  Calif.  Horace  N.  Stovin  Co.,  Canada. 


Save  all  yogr  corn 
and  soybean  harvest! 


I  1 

j  Check  and  mail  this  ad  now  for  latest  news  on 


the  most  modern  storage  and  drying  methods 


□  BLUE  BONNET  KORN-KEEPER 

Complete  drying  and  storage  of  ear 
corn  in  one  crib!  Delivered  complete 
above  foundation — with  drying  ducts, 
fan  and  drag  tunnel;  easy  to  fill  and 
empty.  Speeds  harvest  and  keeps  corn 
in  top  condition.  Sizes  up  to  3265  bu. 

□  BLUE  BONNET  STEEL  MESH  CRIB 

Strongest  open-sided  crib  on  market. 
Won’t  burst  or  warp.  Panel  construc¬ 
tion  makes  erection  easy.  New  con¬ 
venient  filling,  emptying  features. 
Your  most  economical  ear  corn  storage 
structure.  725  to  2070  bu. 

□  BLUE  BONNET  STORAGE  BIN 

More  “farm  features"  than  any  other 
bin — assures  safe  storage  for  shelled 
corn,  soybeans,  small  grains.  Easy  to 
fill  and  empty.  Includes  built-in  fea¬ 
tures  for  drying.  A  best  bin  buy  in 
515  to  3315  bu.  sizes. 

□  KROP-KARE  CROP  DRIERS 

For  controlling  drying  of  all  farm 
crops.  Models  for  either  natural 
or  heated  air  drying  in  wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 
Most  versatile  and  practical  dry¬ 
ing  equipment  available. 

□  FREE  "Crop  Drying  Manual" 

□  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION— "Crop Con- 

ditioning  &  Storage  News’* 

Rush  information  checked  to : 


Name. 


Address¬ 


er  ity . 


State 


Bar 


I _ 


KROP-KARE  PRODUCTS  DIV, 
OF  KILBY  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  120 
34  Sturges  Ave,,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

(5511)  | 


HOOF  ROT?  p 

Sh 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  H.Y. 


for's 


UNITE 


CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Address 


Town 


State 


25. 


Parakeratosis  — 

New  Threat  to  Hog  Producers 


Parakeratosis,  a  severe  skin  di¬ 
sease  of  swine,  has  been  appearing 
over  the  country  for  the  past  10  to 
15  years.  Not  until  recently,  though, 
has  it  become  a  disease  of  national 
concern  to  swine  men.  In  its  early 
stages,  parakeratosis  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  mange.  But  it  certainly 
is  not  mange.  Mites  cannot  be  found, 
and  affected  pigs  do  not  respond  to 
mange  treatment. 

Unlike  most  swine  diseases,  this 
one  seems  not  to  be  infectious;  all 
efforts  to  transfer  the  disease  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Parakeratosis 
rarely  affects  all  the  pigs  in  one  lot 
or  on  the  same  ration.  Although  the 
majority  of  pigs  is  affected  at  ages 
of  11  to  16  weeks,  the  disease  has 
recently  been  observed  in  baby  pigs 
nursing  the  sow. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  parakeratosis  is  greater 
when  pigs  on  concrete  are  fed  all 
plant  protein  rations,  than  when 
they  are  on  pasture  or  on  rations 
containing  fish  meal  or  meat  scraps. 
Further,  pigs  slop  fed  on  an  all  plant 
protein  ration  tend  not  to  get  para¬ 
keratosis,  while  litter  mates  self  fed 
the  same  ration  dry  do  come  down 
with  the  disease  Thus  a  nutritional 
cause  of  the  disease  has  been  sus¬ 
pected. 

Studies  at  Cornell  University  and 
other  experiment  stations  indicate 
that  a  lack  of  zinc,  a  trace  mineral, 
will  bring  on  the  symptoms  of  para¬ 
keratosis.  A  high  amount  of  calcium 
in  the  ration  seems  to  increase  the 
need  for  zinc  and  tends  to  shorten 
the  time  required  to  produce  the  di¬ 
sease  experimentally.  Alabama  work¬ 
ers  were  able  to  produce  the  disease 
using  corn  and  cottonseed  meal  ra¬ 
tions  even  when  the  pigs’  ration  con- 


Early  signs  of  parakeratosis  are  red¬ 
dening  of  the  skin — severe  on  ears, 
tail,  and  feet — and  papule  develop¬ 
ment  on  inner  thighs  and  abdomen. 


A  later  stage  is  dry  crusty  thicken¬ 
ing  of  skin,  developing  first  over  pas¬ 
terns,  fetlocks,  hocks,  and  tail. 
Sometimes  the  disease  progresses  no 
further. 


tained  44  parts  per  million  of  zinc. 
They  recommend  0.4  pound  of  ad¬ 
ditional  zinc  carbonate  per  ton  of 
feed  to  cure  pigs  of  the  disease  and 
half  that  amount  to  prevent  it.  This 
procedure  may  be  especially  advis¬ 
able  if  one  is  feeding  all  plant  pro¬ 
tein  hog  rations. 

Although  zinc  seems  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  answer,  much  research  work 
needs  to  be  done  before  we  know 
the  whole  story  about  parakeratosis. 
Until  then  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
add  0.2  pound  of  zinc  carbonate  per 
ton  of  pig  feed,  if  even  just  for  in¬ 
surance.  Indiscriminate  use  of  lime¬ 
stone  in  mineral  supplements  or  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  calcium  in  hog  rations 
should  certainly  be  avoided.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  high  calcium 
feeding  helps  to  bring  about  para¬ 
keratosis.  B.  E.  Sheffy 


Where  the  disease  does  progress,  all 
the  skin  that  bears  hair  is  affected. 
Tissues  become  dry,  skin  loses  life, 
and  deep  fissures  develop. 


Skin  fissures  are  epecially  prominent 
at  the  joints.  They  cause  such  severe 
pain  that  the  animal  is  reluctant  to 
move.  Exudate  and  debris  collect  in 
the  fissures. 


Appetite  and  weight  may  go  down. 
Death  may  come  from  bronchopneu¬ 
monia  or  extensive  abcess  formation. 
Animals  with  fully  developed  lesions 
show  thick  tongue  surface  and 
swollen  esophagus  lining. 


Dieldrin  for  Sheep  Ticks 

The  best  dust  for  controlling 
sheep  ticks  is  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  dieldrin,  say  experts  at  the 
Wyoming  Station.  They  report  the 
dust  is  a  specific  poison  for  ticks 
and  that  it  stays  in  wool  long  enough 
to  kill  young  ticks  as  they  hatch.  A 
single  dusting  of  sheep  after  shear¬ 
ing  kills  all  ticks.  Dieldrin  dust  will 
not  contaminate  meat  or  make  sheep 
hazardous  to  shear  the  following 
year.  s.  b. 


Vibriosis  in  Ewes 

Vibriosis,  a  disease  which  can 
cause  substantial  losses  in  lamb 
crops,  does  not  appear  in  affected 
ewe  flocks  the  year  following  attack, 
according  to  research  work  recently 
cited  by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  Following  the 
year  of  an  attack  of  vibriosis,  the 
percentage  of  immature  lambs  and 
dry  ewes  is  below  the  long-time  av¬ 
erage,  the  research  indicates. 
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Roy  Hicks,  Gorham,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Maine,  won  the  recent  tractor 
driving  contest  at  the  Cumberland 
Fair  Grounds.  Charles  Small,  Jr., 
Yarmouth,  was  second,  and  Charles 
Hawkes,  Cumberland  Center,  third. 
At  the  Cumberland  County  land 
judging  contest  also  recently  held, 
the  best  judge  was  a  girl,  Susan  Day 
of  Yarmouth. 

In  the  recent  dairy  cattle  fitting 
and  showing  contest  at  the  Maine 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Gordon  Stinson 
placed  first  in  the  senior  class  and 
Stephen  Briggs  first  in  the  junior. 

Piscataquis  County’s  champion 
4-H  Demonstration  Team  members 
recently  climbed  Mt.  Katahdin  as  a 
reward  for  their  previous  good  per¬ 
formance.  Dorothy  Pratt,  Gloria 
Pratt,  Barbara  Ames,  Norman  Ames, 
Richard  Blethen  and  William  Pratt 
from  the  Better  Farmers’  Club  of 
Bangor  Hill;  Karl  Mallet  from  thel 


Fitting  and  showing  livestock  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  of  4-H 
Club  members.  Robert  Harrison  (18), 
Southbury,  Conn.,  is  shoivn  holding 
his  ivell  groomed  Ayrshire  heifer 
with  xohich  he  has  won  numerous 
premiums  at  several  fairs. 

Lucky  Seven  Club  in  East  Dover; 
Gary  Shaw  and  Graham  Nuite  of  the 
Jolly  Juniors’  Club  from  So.  Sanger- 
ville;  and  Belinda  Cleaves  from 
Work  ’n’  Win  Club  of  East  Sanger- 
ville  all  went  on  this  interesting  and 
challenging  climb. 


Several  4-H  members  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  Massachusetts  at 
regional  and  national  events.  Slated 
for  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
at  Chicago  is  Patricia  Paczosa  of 
Adams.  Marjorie  Proctor  and  Adele 
Fuller  of  Lunenburg  will  take  part 
in  the  poultry  foods  demonstrations 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Poultry  Producers’  Council  (NEPP- 
CO)  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,'  in  October. 
Going  to  Harrisburg  also  will  be 
Henry  Allesio,  Jr.,  Pittsfield,  and 
Chrales  Leith,  Cheshire,  high  team  in 
a  state  egg-grading  contest.  Freder¬ 
ick  Boyd  of  North  Brookfield  will 
give  a  demonstration  on  prevention 
of  livestock  losses  when  New  Eng¬ 
land  representatives  meet  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  West 
Springfield  this  month. 


Champion  FFA  chapter  in  the  re¬ 
cent  8th  annual  dairy  judging  con¬ 
test  held  by  the  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Ag. 
and  Tech.  Institute  was  from  the 
Delevan-Machias  School;  Falconer 
was  second  and  Middleburg  third. 
Teams  repx-esenting  66  New  York 
State  FFA  chapters  competed.  Bruce 
Hamilton  of  Corfu  was  high  individ¬ 
ual  judge,  with  Kenneth  Heitman  of 
Romulus  and  Douglas  Dedrick  of 
Delevan-Machias  second  and  third. 
In  the  poultry  judging  contest  held 
at  the  Delhi  Institute  at  the  same 
time,  Edward  Ungleich  had  highest 
score  and  brought  first  place  honor 
to  his  FFA  chapter  at  North  Syra¬ 
cuse. 


Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  Belle  Mead 
Holstein  breeder,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
Breeders’  Fund,  Inc.  Administered 
by  William  E.  Kenny  of  Hightstown, 

September  3,  1955 


the  Fund  enables  New  Jersey  farm 
boys  and  girls  to  borrow  money  for 
purchase  of  one  or  more  purebred 
animals  and  requires  them  to  assume 
such  responsibilities  as  are  involved 
in  satisfying  loans  for  them. 


This  year  562  youths  started  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Junior  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest,  purchasing  chicks 
from  71  different  hatcheries  and  this 
representing  the  largest  number  of 
entries  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
contest  10  years  ago.  A  pen  of  White 
Cornish-White  Rock  crosses  raised 
by  Sara  Herr,  Rohrerstown,  captured 
top  honors  in  the  State  finals  held  at 
Hollidaysburg.  Her  12  winning  birds 
weighed  42V2  pounds,  dressed,  and 
were  sold  for  $6.50  a  pound.  Reserve 
Champion  was  Daniel  Mease,  Mil¬ 
ford,  who  also  had  a  White  Cornish- 


White  Rock  entry.  Third  place  was 
netted  by  Loren  Worman,  Bernville, 
who  had  White  Americans.  Fourth 
place  winner  was  Thomas  L.  Gray, 
Reedsville,  with  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
entry.  Edwin  Miller,  Lewisburg,  with 
White  Americans  was  next,  followed 
by  Joan  Astheimer,  Royersford,  with 
Vantress  Crosses.  Others  in  the  top 
10  placings  in  the  State  finals  were: 
seventh,  Richard  Foster,  Carlton, 
Norcrosses;  eighth,  Carl  Johnson, 
Altoona,  White  Cornish-White  Rocks; 
ninth,  David  Burnham,  Corsica, 
White  Cornish-White  Rocks;  and 
tenth,  Don  Shatto,  Shermansdale, 
White  Americans.  b. 

Eleven  hundred  of  Pennsylvania’s 
35,000  4-H  Club  members  competed 
in  nearly  a  score  of  events  at  the 
31st  4-H  Club  Week  early  last 
month  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Allen  L.  Baker,  state  4-H  leader, 
announced  that  plans  were  initiated 
for  the  32nd  event  next  August  with 
the  help  of  a  4-H  advisory  committee 
of  Nancy  Marsteller  Stewartstown, 


York  Co.;  Harold  Ifft,  Mercer,  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.;  Barbara  Shuckers,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Jefferson  Co.;  Alice  Morrow, 
Tyrone,  Blaire  Co.;  Ned  Curfman, 
Sarver,  Butler  Co.;  Nancy  Heath, 
Benton,  Columbia  Co.;  Lawrence 
Hoffman,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.; 
and  Walter  Augsburger,  Reinholds, 
Lancaster  Co.  Miss  Marsteller  is 
Pennsylvania  'and  National  Peach 
Queen.  Lancaster  county  took  three 
team  titles  in  dairy  judging,  dairy 
production  demonstration  and  gen¬ 
eral  livestock  demonstration.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  teams  took  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  poultry  judging  and  poultry 
foods  demonstration.  Westmoreland 
County  had  two  winning  teams  in 
poultry  production  and  farm  and 
home  electric  demonstrations.  Dau¬ 
phin  County  won  in  livestock  judg¬ 
ing,  Butler  in  swine  judging,  Lu¬ 
zerne  in  vegetable  judging,  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  flower  identification,  Fay¬ 
ette  in  vegetable  production  demon¬ 
stration,  and  Cumberland  in  tractor 
maintenance  demonstration,  n.  m.  e. 


ARANTEED  FEEDS 

&  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK.  PA. 
CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA,  FLA.  .  SANFORD,  N.  C. 


keep  winter 
a  secret 
from  your 


cows! 


«  .  •  and  maintain  top 
milk  production  levels 
all  year-round! 

Fact  is,  you  can  keep  your  cows  looking, 
feeling  and  producing  at  higher,  more 
profitable  levels  all  winter.  Here’s  how: 

1.  Feed  all  the  good  quality  forage  your 
cows  will  eat  —  variety  increases 
consumption. 

2.  Supplement  diets  with  Red  Rose  Dairy 
Feeds  or  Red  Rose  Dairy  Supplements — 
they  are  a  concentrated  source  of  all  the 
essential  nutrients  lacking  in  home-grown 
grains  and  forage. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  fresh  water  —  high  milk 
production  is  impossible  without  it. 

4.  Provide  plenty  of  bedding  for  comfort 
and  to  protect  udders  from  cold  or  wet 
floors. 

5.  Keep  cows  dry,  out  of  drafts  —  but 
provide  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

6.  Plan  for  winter  breeding  and  fall 
freshening  to  boost  production  when 
prices  are  highest. 

Follow  this  simple  plan  and  see  for  yourself 
how  better  winter  management  and  feeding 
with  Red  Rose  pays  off  in  more  milk  profits 
.  „  .  your  cows  will  never  know  it’s  winter. 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida: 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 
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ONLY  ONE 


PIPELINE  MILKER 


GIVES  YOU 


THESE  VITAL  FEATURES 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMBINE 


INSURES  UNIFORM  MILKING!...  Only 
the  De  Laval  Combine  gives  you  this 
essential  uniformity,  because  only  De  Laval 
has  Magnetic  Pulsation  Control ...  factory 
set  at  the  ideal  milking  rate  of  48  pulsa¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

INSURES  GENTLE  MILKING! ...  No 

heavy  tugging  and  jerking  weight  on  the 
delicate  udder ...  no  teat  stretch  with 
the  De  Lava!  Claw  and  "Full-Flo"  Teat 
Cups . . .  greatest  milking  hand  ever! 

INSURES  PERFECTED  MILKING!... 

De  Lava!  made  the  first  pipeline  milker—* 
and  the  De  Lava!  Combine  has  been  per* 
fected  by  more  than  a  quarter-century’s 
experience. 

•  INSURES  SIMPLE  "IN-PLACE" 
WASHING!...  De  Laval’s  "In-place" 
Washing  System  does  a  thorough  job  of 
sanitizing  . . .  cuts  wash-up  time  and  labor 
to  a  minimum!  No  tricky  gadgets  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Before  you  invest  in  any  pipeline  milker  get 
all  the  facts.  See  your  nearby  De  Laval 
Dealer— or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINES 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  W  22 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Combine 
Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  □  Separate  milking  room  □  Dairy  barn  installation 
I  milk  about - cows. 


THE  DE  LAVAt.  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  O' 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Mlllbrae,  Calif. 


At  the  NYABC  Meeting 


Over  10,000  people  attended  the 
15th  annual  meeting  and  fifth  annual 
cattle  show  of  the  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Cooperative  in  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y.,  August  5-6.  They  made  up 
the  largest  crowd  ever  to  attend  any 
NYABC  cattle  show.  Entries  marked 
a  new  high,  with  435  animals,  all 
daughters  of  NYABC  sires,  entered 
in  competition. 

The  two-day  event  was  climaxed 
on  Saturday  with  the  awarding  of  a 
tractor  to  Dominic  Sgecci  of  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y.  He  was  winner  of  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  which  many  NYABC  mem¬ 
bers  who  used  the  service  in  the  past 
year  participated.  Sgecci  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Schuyler-Chemung  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Coop.,  Unit  one, 
served  by  technician  Kenneth  Weiss. 

Activities  began  Friday  morning 
with  the  presentation  of  a  key  to  the 
city  of  Ithaca  to  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Una- 
dilla,  president  of  New  York  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  by  Ivan 
E.  Cook,  mayor.  Harvey  Stevenson, 
chairman  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  extended 
greetings  and  welcomed  NYABC 
members  to  the  county. 

The  junior  showmanship  contest, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  21  years 
of  age,  was  judged  on  ability  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  display  cattle  in  a  way  to 
make  animals  attractive  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  buyer.  There  were  102  en¬ 
tries  in  the  contest.  Grand  champion, 
and  winner  in  the  Holstein  breed, 
was  Gerald  Coyne,  Avon.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  winner  was  David  Porter 
of  Watertown;  Guernseys,  Nancy 
Sears  of  Cazenovia;  Brown  Swiss, 
Jerry  Harkness  of  Marcellus;  Jer¬ 
seys,  Paul  Brooks  of  Ithaca. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  local  asso¬ 
ciation  delegates  representing  47,000 
members  in  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont,  reelected  the  following  di- 
rctors:  District  1,  Glenn  P.  Widger, 
Ellicottville;  District  2,  Robert  S. 
Drake,  Woodhull;  District  3,  Harold 
L.  Creal,  Homer;  Holstein  breed  di¬ 
rector,  George  Pringle,  Nichols; 
Guernsey  breed  director,  Douglas  R. 
Stanton,  Greenville.  Luther  Jenne- 
jahn,  Hilton,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee.  Mr.  Creal 
presented  the  first  fifteen-year  ser¬ 
vice  pins  to  Maurice  W.  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  cooperative,  and  to 
Harold  B.  Rosa,  who  has  served  as 
assistant  manager  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  annual  cattle  show. 

After  the  annual  meeting,  the  di¬ 
rectors  met  to  reelect  the  following 
officers:  J.  Stanley  Earl,  pres.; 
George  Pringle,  vice-pres.;  Glenn 
Widger,  sec.-treas.;  Maurice  W.  John¬ 
son,  Ithaca,  manager  and  asst,  treas.: 
A.  W.  Thompson,  Trumansburg, 
comptroller  and  asst.  secy. 

Grand  champion  animals  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  breed  classes  were:  Brown 
Swiss,  a  daughter  of  Superman 
shown  by  Charles  E.  Fox,  R.D.  1, 


Clyde;  Guernsey,  a  Groton  daughter 
shown  by  Daniel  H.  Heller,  Feura 
Bush,  N.  Y.;  Holstein,  a  daughter  of 
Chem  exhibited  by  Chemung  Farms, 
Chemung,  N.  Y.;  Ayrshire,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charm  shown  by  Glenn  C. 
Porter,  R.  D.  3,  Watertown;  Jersey, 
a  Sultan  daughter  shown  by  John 
VanApeldoorn,  Sal  Rd.,  Webster. 

Free  milk  was  available  to  all  who 
attended  the  two-day  event.  During 
that  time,  4,160  quarts  of  milk  were 
presented  the  visitors  and  delegates, 
who  represented  most  counties  in 
New  York  State  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont.  Some  2,650  chicken  barbecue 
dinners  were  served. 

The  annual  meeting  and  cattle 
show  marked  the  completion  of  NY 
ABC’s  fifteenth  year  of  service  to 
farmers  in  New  York  State  and  Wes¬ 
tern  Vermont.  During  that  time, 
NYABC  has  grown  to  offer  breeding 
services  to  all  five  dairy  breeds  as 
well  as  the  Angus  beef  breed.  A  rec¬ 
ord  high  of  367,630  first  services  was 
provided  for  farmer  members  in  the 
past  year.  Bion  Carpenter 


NYABC  Winners 


Grand  Ch.  Holstein,  exhibited  by 
Chemung  Farms ,  Chemung.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Guernsey,  exhibited  by 
Daniel  H.  Heller,  Feura  Bush.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Jersey,  exhibited  by  John 
Van  Apeldoorn,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.0Q 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  20th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Grand  Ch.  Ayrshire,  exhibited  by 
Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertoivn,  N. 


Grand  Ch.  Brown  Siviss,  exhibited 
by  Charles  E.  Fox,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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These  three  Holstein-Guernsey  cows  are  long-time  members  of  the  Waveney 
Farms  herd  in  Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  Each  has  produced  over 
100,000  pounds  of  milk,  the  one  on  right  178,167  lbs.  in  14  lactations,  in 
middle  117,926  lbs.  in  -11  lactations,  and  on  left  120,642  lbs.  in  nine  lacta¬ 
tions.  William  Jackson,  manager,  holds  near  cow,  and  Lester  Batchelder, 

herdsman,  the  middle  one. 

It’s  Your  " Grandma”  Cows 


YOU  grow  • 

•  healthy  calves 

•  big,  rugged  heifers 

•  better  replacements 

IBSS  COST 

with  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

MAKE  THIS  TEST:  Start  one  calf  on  whole  milk  and 
one  or  more  calves  on  CAF-STAR.  Note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth,  the  difference  in  cost— BOTH 
in  favor  of  CAF-STAR. 


that  Make  the  Most  Money 

By  L.  S.  MIX 


F  YOUR  banker  told  you 
that  your  present  dairy 
barn  would  be  filled  with  a 
completely  new  herd  four 
years  from  now,  you  would 
think  he  had  miscalculated. 
A  quick  look  at  the  figures 
here  in  the  nine  North  Atlantic 
States,  however,  would  quickly  ver¬ 
ify  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

U.S.D.A.  figures  at  the  start  of  1955 
indicated  that  there  were  three  and 
a  half  million  dairy  cows  on  farms  in 
the  nine  states  of  the  Northeast. 
One  heifer  calf  was  being  raised  as 
a  replacement  for  every  four  cows. 
This  means  a  whole  new  herd  every 
four  years  on  the  average  farm.  One 
more  year  of  productive  life  per  cow 
could  save  us  the  most  of  raising 
175,000  heifers — some  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars  annually. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  what 
it  costs  to  raise  that  replacement? 
What  is  more  important,  do  you 
know  whether  she  has  made  you  a 
profit  while  you  owned  her  or  whe¬ 
ther  she  still  owes  you  money  when 
she  leaves  your  farm? 

Cost  of  Raising  a  Heifer 

The  cost  of  raising  a  replacement 
heifer  will  vary  with  the  breed,  the 
area  and  how  well  she  is  grown.  In 
New  York  State,  the  cost  of  feed  and 
bedding  to  raise  heifers  to  27  months 
or  first  calving  is  about  $190,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  cost  account  figures. 
Add  another  $126  to  this  to  cover  the 
value  of  the  calf  at  birth,  including 
labor,  building  costs,  breeding  fees 
and  other  miscellaneous  costs,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  heifer  comes  to 
$316.  In  Southern  New  England  and 
in  New  Jersey,  $350  would  be  more 
accurate. 

Few  dairymen  appreciate  the  size 
of  the  investment  in  their  heifers  at 
calving  age.  Eveij  fewer  realize  how 
long  it  takes  for  that  heifer  to  start 
making  a  profit.  To  study  this  prob¬ 
lem,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  earn¬ 
ing  power,  costs  and  the  net  profit 
of  one  of  your  heifers  capable  of 
making  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  370 
lbs  of  fat  in  her  first  lactation  and 
13,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  480  lbs.  of  fat 
as  a  mature  cow\ 

Lifetime  Earnings  and  Costs 

Graph  I  shows  the  accumulative 
lifetime  earnings  of  the  cow.  In  eight 
lactations  this  cow  has  produced 
98,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  3,620  lbs',  of 
fat  valued  at  $4,410.  Her  beef  value 
is  estimated  at  $140,  making  her  to¬ 
tal  lifetime  eai'nings  $4,550.  “Not 
bad”  you  will  say,  ‘‘but  how  about 
costs?” 

Graph  2  shows  the  cost  of  raising 


a  heifer  together  with  the  cumula¬ 
tive  cost  of  keeping  her  over  the 
eight  lactation  periods.  Note  that  the 
investment  in  her  is  $316  at  27 
months  or  first  calving.  During  her 
first  lactation,  she  incurs  another 
$388  expense,  making  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,109.00.  At  the  end  of  eight 
lactations,  in  her  is  invested  $3,720. 
“Can’t  be,”  you  say?  Current  feed, 
labor,  equipment  and  other  cost  fig¬ 
ures  show  it  is  true. 

Lifetime  Net  Profit 

Now  we  come  to  the  important 
part  of  the  discussion.  When  does  the 
cow  start  making  a  net  profit  and 
how  much  will  she  make  before  end¬ 
ing  up  in  a  hamburger  roll?  First, 
let  us  see  how  long  it  takes  her  to 
pay  off  her  debt  and  start  making  a 
net  profit. 

In  graph  3  you  will  note  that  the 
heifer  owes  the  most  money  the  day 
she  calves — $176.  This  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  raising  her 
($316)  and  her  beef  value  ($140).  At 
the  end  of  her  second  lactation  she 
still  owes  $24.  At  four  years  and  six 
months,  the  third  month  of  her  third 
lactation,  she  has  paid  off  her  indebt¬ 
edness  and  is  ready  to  make  a  net 
profit. 

How  much  net  profit  over  all  costs 
has  the  cow  made  at  the  end  of  four 
lactations?  Just  $242.  How  much  does 
she  make  in  eight  lactations?  $830. 
Quite  a  difference,  isn’t  it?  Stated 
another  way,  one  10-year-old  cow  will 
make  more  profit  in  her  lifetime 
than  three  six-year  old  cows  with  the 
same  inherited  ability  to  produce. 

If  you  had  24  cows,  each  complet¬ 
ing  eight  lactations,  their  lifetime 
net  profit  would  be  $19,920.  If  you 
had  not  charged  them  for  labor, 
their  lifetime  income  would  be 
$43,608.  In  other  words,  they  earned 
$1.84  an  hour  for  your  time.  Now, 
how  about  the  same  24  cows  each 
completing  only  four  lactations? 
Their  lifetime  net  profit  is  $5,808.  If 
you  throw  in  your  labor,  they  made 
$16,896  before  they  left  home,  or 
$1.52  an  hour  for  your  labor.  To 
make  the  same  net  profit  each  year, 
you  will  need  70  per  cent  more  barn 
space  to  do  it  with  four-lactation 
cows  than  with  eight-lactation  cows. 

In  a  24-cow  herd,  you  would  need 
an  average  of  anly  three  replace¬ 
ments  per  year  if  they  stay  in  the 
herd  for  eight  lactations.  Six  re¬ 
placements  per  year  are  needed  for 
the  same  herd  if  they  stay  in  the 
herd  for  four  lactations.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improving  a  herd  in¬ 
creases  with  the  longer  lived  cows. 
The  number  of  heifer  calves  drop¬ 
ped  by  each  10-year-old  cow  on  the 
average  will  be  double  the  number 


Switch  to  this  superior  calf-starter  now.  CAF-STAR 
is  available  in  25-lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100-lb. 
bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  If  your  dealer 

does  not  have  CAF-STAR  in 
stock,  write  us  today. 
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rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
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Advanced  Grange  engineering  tested, 
proven  and  perfected  sack  GRANGE 
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Grange  Concrete  Stave  Silos  prove  that 
modem  construction  pays  BIG  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  life  and  dependability, 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
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NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 
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Immediate  Delivery 
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set  for  winter 
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FREE 
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Start  saving 
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WARRANTY 
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dropped  by  a  six-year-old  cow.  \ou 
can  select  calves  to  raise  carefully 
if  you  can  keep  the  cows  these  extra 
four  years. 

Why  the  High  Turnover 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  high 
rate  of  turnover?  There  are  several. 
First,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
fully  the  correlation  between  longev¬ 
ity  and  good  type.  We  have  selected 
bulls  on  the  basis  of  the  production 
of  their  two-year-old  daughters  and 
not  taken  into  consideration  the 
shape  of  the  udder,  the  strength  of 
the  udder  attachments  and  the  con 
stitutional  vigor  needed  for  long  pro¬ 
ductive  life.  Single  lactation  x'ecords 
rather  than  lifetime  records  too 
often  have  formed  the  basis  for  se¬ 
lection. 

Secondly,  too  many  of  our  dairy 
barns  do  not  provide  cow  stalls  with 
adequate  length  and  width  to  accom¬ 
modate  lai’ge  modern  cows.  Udder  in¬ 
jury  occurs  too  frequently  because 
of  short,  narrow  platfoi’ms  with  too 
little  bedding. 

Thirdly,  we  are  not  making  full 
use  of  the  advances  in  veterinary 
medicine  which  have  become  avail¬ 
able  in  the  last  decade.  Your  veterin¬ 
arian  can  control  many  costly  infec¬ 
tions  with  antibiotics.  He  can  pro 
long  the  breeding  life  of  your  cows 
with  the  use  of  hormone  treatments. 
Blood  transfusions  often  mean  the 
difference  between  a  live  cow  and  a 
dead  one.  New  effective  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  are  available  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  acetonemia  and  milk  fever. 
Think  of  your  veterinai’ian  as  an 
advisor,  not  as  somebody  you  have 
to  call  in  an  emergency. 

Fourthly,  too  many  cows  leave 
home  too  soon  because  of  injured 
udders  resulting  from  leaving  the 
milking  machine  on  too  long  or  op¬ 
erating  it  out  of  adjustment. 

Finally,  many  dairymen  do  a 
careless  job  of  fitting  their  dry  sows 
for  heavy  production  in  the  lacta¬ 
tion  ahead.  They  feed  her  well  when 
she  is  in  production  but  wonder  why 
she  doesn’t  have  the  stamina  to  pro¬ 
duce  profitably  after  reaching  ma¬ 
turity.  A  sound  year-round  feeding 
program  would  do  much  to  correct 
this. 

How  to  Attain  Longevity  in 
Your  Herd 

If  you  want  to  increase  the  long¬ 
evity,  and  therefore  the  net  .profits 


in  your  herd,  here  are  some  tips 
that  will  help: 

1.  Keep  permanent  herd  records. 
Summarize,  analyze  and  study  them. 
They  help  you  find  your  long-lived 
cow  families. 

2.  Select  heifer  calves  to  raise  out 
of  cows  that  possess  strong  udder 


attachments,  sound  feet  and  legs  and 
plenty  of  depth  and  scale. 

3.  Feed  your  calves  for  normal 
growth.  Use  a  good  calf  starter  and 
encourage  maximum  consumption  of 
early  cut,  green  leafy  grass-legume 
hay. 

4.  Worm  your  calves  and  heifers 
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at  least  twice  a  year  with  phenoVva- 
zine.  This  will  improve  feed  e:;'  - 
ciency  and  increase  resistance 
against  disease. 

5.  Raise  your  own  replacements 
where  possible.  Grow  your  heifers 
big.  Jerseys  should  weigh  900  lbs, 
Guernseys  950  lbs.,  Ayrshires  1,000 
lbs.,  Holsteins  1.200  lbs.  and  Brown 
Swiss  1,200  lbs.  at  first  calving. 

6.  Seek  the  advice  of  your  veterin¬ 
arian  frequently  on  disease  preven¬ 
tion  as  well  as  treatment.  Read  your 
farm  papers.  Keep  informed  on  tire 
latest  developments  in  disease  pre¬ 
vention  and  control. 

7.  Provide  a  clean,  disinfected, 
well  bedded  box  stall  for  your  cows 
to  calve  in.  Be  on  hand  at  calving 
time  if  possible. 

8.  Make  your  cow  stall  large 
enough  for  the  cows  and  don’t  be 
skimpy  with  the  bedding. 

9.  Follow  a  managed  milking  pro¬ 
gram.  More  udders  are  damaged  by 
leaving  the  machine  on  too  long  than 
for  any  other  reason.  Have  your 
milking  machines  and  pipelines 
checked  over  at  least  twice  a  year. 

10.  Give  your  cows  a  full  eight 
weeks  dry  period.  Feed  them  a  good 
fitting  and  calving  ration. 

11.  Use  your  cow  sense  to  avoid 
overfeeding.  Don’t  crowd  your  cows 
to  the  limit  for  production.  Provide 
grass-legume  hay  to  avoid  bloat  on 
pasture. 

12.  Keep  cattle  dealers,  strangers 
and  dogs  out  of  your  feed  alleys. 
Don’t  use  your  bulls  on  your  neigh¬ 
bors  cows,  or  vice  versa. 

Brucellosis  End  in  Sight? 

Brucellosis  is  reported  to  cost  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  United  States 
close  to  58  million  dollars  a  year. 
There  is  great  hope,  however,  that  a 
concerted  effort  could  wipe  it  out, 
according  to  the  American  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Association.  Brucellosis 
loses  money  through  reduced  milk 
output,  fewer  live  calves,  and  re¬ 
quired  replacement  of  cows.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  serious,  expensive,  and. 
widespread  diseases  of  livestock  in 
the  United  States.  An  active  eradica¬ 
tion  program  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  state  and  Federal  veterin¬ 
arians.  Working  agreements  have 
been  written  between  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  in 
46  states. 
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to  keep  your  milk  fresh! 


farmers  supply  you  with  nature’s  most  complete  food — milk. 
Electricity  helps  feed  and  milk  the  cow,  pasteurize,  homogenize, 
fill  and  cap  the  bottles  .  .  .  electric  refrigeration  from  barn  to 
your  table  keeps  milk  fresh  for  days.  Milk  is  a  delicious,  health¬ 
ful  drink  in  any  season.  Niagara  Mokawk  Power  Corporation. 


Crunching  their  way  through  winter  ice,  Niagara  Mohawk’s 
tugs  keep  water  intakes  clear  at  Niagara  River  hydro-electric 
stations  ...  an  important  task  that  helps  keep  your  supply  of 
electric  power  steady  and  plentiful.  Power  from  these  and  many 
other  plants  in  a  vast  21,000  square  mile  area  helps  Upstate 
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electricity  is  your  biggest  bargain  * 
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Challenges  to  Dairying 

(Continued  from  Page  523)  its  common  grandsire.  If  that  gives  a 
Another  moot  question  is  the  mat--  good  result,  you  might  then  decide 
ter  of  systems  of  breeding.  At  least  to  breed  this  animal  back  to  her 
now  with  considerable  experience  maternal  grandsire,  etc.  If  the  mat- 
behind  us,  we  know  fairly  well  what  ings  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
to  expect  from  outbreeding,  cross-  merit  of  the  animals  concerned,  fine, 
breeding  and  the  various  forms  of  This  should  be  the  only  basis  for  in¬ 
inbreeding.  One  thing  many  people  breeding. 

do  not  yet  seem  to  understand  is  The  other  basic  rule  about  in- 
that  no  system  of  breeding  can  make  breeding  is  concerned  with  the  per- 
any  new  inheritance.  All  that  in-  centage  of  inbreeding  to  start  with 
breeding  or -outbreeding  do  is  to  put  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  inbreed- 


the  old  inheritance  factors  together 
into  new  packages.  There  is  a  time 
and  place  for  both  outbreeding  and 
inbreeding  and  both  the  individual 
breeder  and  the  artificial  breeding 
units  should  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  use  outbreeding  and  under 
other  circumstances  inbreeding. 

Crossbreeding  vs.  Inbreeding 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for 
advocating  outbreeding.  Most  every¬ 
body  does  it  anyhow.  Lately,  of 
course,  on  the  basis  of  some  sketchy 
and  incomplete  data  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Dairy  Industry,  a  lot  of 
hopes  have  been  pinned  on  cross¬ 
breeding.  We  have  nothing  against 
this  system  but  we  think  its  possible 
shortcomings  should  be  portrayed 
along  with  the  expected  good  that 
may  be  derived  from  it.  Inbreed¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  form  of  line¬ 
breeding,  does,  we  feel,  need  a  boost. 
Both  the  individual  breeder  and  the 
artificial  breeding  units  can  and 
should,  when  they  get  a  real  good 
sire,  make  it  possible  for  that  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  linebred  in  order  that 
his  good  qualities  can  be  rendered 
more  secure  in  the  offspring.  Far  too 
many  breeders  are  still  too  greatly 
overawed  and  scared  by  anything 
savoring  of  inbreeding.  It  is  actually 
the  best  tool  that  the  breeder  has  to 
work  with,  and  it  would  seem  essen¬ 
tial  that  intelligent  inbreeding  find 
greater  use  if  the  various  breeds  are 
going  to  be  able  to  move  from  their 
present  position  as  regards  type  and 
production  to  a  higher  one. 

There  is  one  rule  about  inbreeding 
which,  if  followed,  will  generally 
keep  one  out  of  serious  difficulties.  It 
is  this:  do  any  inbreeding  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  concerned.  If  you  see  a  pedi¬ 
gree  of  a  topnotch  animal  and  note 
that  it  is  inbred  in  a  certain  way, 
do  not  set  out  to  breed  your  animals 
according  to  that  specific  plan  with 
different  individuals.  If  you  do,  you 
are  only  likely  to  reap  trouble.  That 
plan  of  bi’eeding  worked  in  some 
other  herd  merely  because  of  the 
genes  (and  luck  in  getting  the  pro¬ 
per  combinations)  in  that  herd.  If 
your  herd  does  not  have  the  same 
genes  (and  it  does  not — no  two  herds 
have  the  same  genes)  and  you  do 
not  have  the  same  luck,  you  cannot 
get  the  same  results.  If  a  planned  or 
accidental  mating  of  a  topnotch 
brother  and  sister  gives  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  result,  you  might  then 
decide  to  breed  this  inbred  back  to 


ing  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
If  a  sire  is  mated  to  his  daughters, 
the  offspring  will  be  25  per  cent  in- 
bred.  If  these  daughters  are  again 
mated  back  to  the  original  sire,  the 
inbreeding  in  the  next  generation 
will  rise  12.5  per  cent  to  a  total  of 
37.5  per  cent.  If  the  original  sire  is 
used  again,  the  inbreeding  will  rise 
6.25  per  cent  to  a  total  of  43.75  per 
cent.  Starting  at  this  high  level  and 
stepping  the  percentage  of  inbreed¬ 
ing  up  this  fast  would  probably 
prove  detrimental  in  about  99.44  per 
cent  of  cases.  This  is  extremely  in¬ 
tensive  inbreeding. 

If  a  sire  is  used  on  his  grand- 
daughtei's,  the  initial  inbreeding 
will  be  12.5  per  cent.  If  a  son  of 
the  original  sire  is  then  used  on 
the  daughters  out  of  granddaughters 
of  the  original  sire,  the  inbreeding  in 
this  generation  would  increase  by 
3.125  per  cent  to  a  total  of  15.625 
per  cent.  This  is  linebreeding  which 
would  probably  be  feasible  in  many 
very  good  herds  when  a  really  good 
sire  turns  up. 

Linebreeding  Is  Effective 

In  general,  do  not  start  off  with  too 
high  a  degree  of  inbreeding — seldom 
over  12.5  per  cent  (except  for  taking 
an  occasional  flier),  and  do  not  step 
up  the  inbreeding  per  generation  too 
fast-r— seldom  up  to  over  6.25  per 
cent.  If  you  pick  your  linebreeding 
matings  carefully  on  the  basis  of 
topnotch  animals  which  have  a  lot 
of  top-notch  close  relatives,  you  are 
unlikely  to  go  very  far  wrong. 

Great  strides  have  been  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  in  improving  the 
environments  under  which  our  ani¬ 
mals  perform  their  varied  functions. 
It  is  generally  difficult  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  environ¬ 
mental  and  genetic  or  hereditary  in¬ 
fluences.  Perhaps  the  inheritance  of 
20  years  ago  under  present  improved 
environments  would  yield  better  per¬ 
formance  than  today’s  inheritance 
could  have  done  under  environments 
which  prevailed  20  years  ago.  How 
much  of  the  improved  animal  per¬ 
formance  is  due  to  improved  environ¬ 
ments  and  how  much  to  better  in¬ 
heritance  is  generally  not  capable  of 
accurate  demonstration.  All  we  know 
is  that  man,  fortunately,  is  never 
satisfied.  No  matter  how  good  a  job 
we  do  today,  we  still  want  to  do  it 
better  tomorrow.  As  Browning 
wrote:  “The  best  is  yet  to  be — the 
last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 
made”. 


The  foundation  of  the  future  dairy  herd  is  the  quality  of  its  groining  heifer 
calves.  However  obtained,  naturally  or  artificially,  the  best  possible  inheri¬ 
tance  should  be  bred  into  them. 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 

in  fiber  content.  Made  _ _ _ 

from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 
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CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P  O.  BOX  403  DEPT.  _A  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


RUPTURE 

-EASER* 


(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 

Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 
•  No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 


Double 

$4.95 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swin 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleej 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Ease: 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  i 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  < 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  mere! 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  strap 
snap  in  front!  Give  measuremer 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  stat 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postag 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  ma 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PIPER  BRACE  CQ 

811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  RY  95.  Kansas  City  5,  M< 


LOOK  FOR  .  .  . 
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BOOK 

Of 
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Booth  156 — Industrial  Home 
and  Exchange  Building 
New  York  State  Fair 


weed  and  grass 

Nil  II*  SH0RTS  ON  YOUR 

ELECTRIC  FENCE  LINE! 


mmm 

>  WISCONSIN 
If  APPROVED 
‘"'A/Aa/Tv/s/' 


Get  Bull-Tight 
Fencing  with 
One  Wire 


SHOCK-RITE 
MODEL  90 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 


THE  BEST  QUALITY  FENCER  AVAILABLE 

Controls  all  stock  in  any  weather  or  soil 
conditions  for  10^  per  month.  Two  signal 
lights  tell  at  a  glance  condition  of  fence 
and  unit.  Built-in  lightning  arresters. 
Clips  weeds  on  contact.  Precision  made 
electric  clock  motor  assures  perfect  tim¬ 
ing,  perfect  stock  control.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  free  demonstration.  Five 
models  to  choose  from,  $1 2.95  up. 

5-Year  Guarantee  All  Models 


Write  for  free  SHOCK-RITE  FENCER  folder 


SHOCK-RITE 


ELECTRIC 

FENCER 

INCORPORATED 


7644 Lyndale  Ave,  S., Minneapolis 23, Minn. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set— open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs, 
bend  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  _secretj>. _ 

HAVAHART,  1 05-S  Water  St.(  Ossining,  n7 f. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


H-u  IV  ou  gallons,  iresn  emptied  White  Oak  Charred 
$3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50;  5  for  $15;  10  for  $29;  20  fo 
$55,  F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS 
<.„,,J;?r,U,crly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery, 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN.  Phone;  VO  6-575 
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NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd.,  Rt.  20  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  fioor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood „ successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F-22,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Calves  Fast 

6ROWEM  REPLACER 

Take  advantage  of  the  latest  scientific 
discovery  .  .  .  feed  GROW- 
’EM  and  bring  your 
feeding  program  up 
date!  Protein-rich  GROW-’E 
the  modern  milk  replacer,  now  con¬ 
tains  rumen  culture  to  start  the  rumen 
functioning  earlier.  GROW-’EM  costs 
less— does  a  better  job!  Try  it  today  .  .  . 

100  lb.  drums,  16.50  (25  lb.  trial  bag, 

4.40)  at  your  dealer.  Also  in  pellet 
form  for  dry  feeding. 


International  Stock  Food  Carp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FREE  calf-l 

feeding 

booklet, 

breeding 

chart  and 

measuring 

tape, . 


Name  _ 

i  Address  _ 

City _ State 

Dealer’s  Name  . - 
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Castrating  is  an  important  job  that 
must  be  done  correctly  and  at  the 
right  time.  People  in  charge  of 
feeder  calf  sales  in  the  East  are  con¬ 
tinually  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  too  many  stags  and  late  cas¬ 
trated  calves  being  offered  for  sale. 
The  right  time  to  castrate  calves  in 
the  commercial  herd  is  when  they 
are  less  than  two  months  of  age.  That 
is  also  true  in  the  pure-bred  herd 
where  it  is  known  early  that  the  calf 
is  ticketed  for  the  steer  lot.  It  is  a 
lot  easier  to  handle  a  calf  when  it  is 
young  and  also  easier  on  the  calf  at 
that  time.  The  only  tool  necessary  is 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  clean  pair  of 
hands.  If  a  person  uses  the  emascu- 
latome,  he  should  pinch  the  calves 
at  an  early  age  and  do  a  careful  job. 
Far  too  many  slips  have  occurred 
from  people  using  this  method.  Some 
[have  used  the  elastrator.  It  is  a 
(method  that  must  be  practiced  only 
when  the  calves  are  small  and  then 
|  not  in  the  summer  months — there’s 
too  much  danger  of  fly  trouble  at 
that  time.  Although  any  method  can 
be  used,  the  knife  is  the  sure  way. 

Commercial  producers  who  have 
horned  cattle  should  dehorn  their 
calves  at  the  time  of  castrating.  Sev¬ 
eral  methods  can  be  used,  such  as 
the  hot-iron,  caustic  or  paste,  gouger 
or  scoop.  Regardless  of  the  method, 
it  seems  that  the  best  time  to  do  the 
job  is  when  the  calf  is  young.  Many 
New  York  producers  like  the  hot- 
iron  method.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  electric  irons  on  the  market 
and  it  is  not  a  big  chore  to  dehorn 
as  many  as  a  couple  hundred  calves 


Golden  Means — 
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in  one  day.  In  other  words,  all  the 
calves  can  be  dehorned  and  castrated 
within  a  few  hours’  time  on  the  av¬ 
erage  farm. 

Should  calves  be  creep-fed?  Yes 
and  no.  If  you  are  a  purebred 
breeder  and  sell  breeding  stock  or  a 
commercial  producer  'selling  feeder 
calves,  the  answer  is  yes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  commercial  breeder 
who-  roughs  his  calves  through  the 
Winter  for  grazing  the  following 
summer  will  not  find  the  creep-feed¬ 
ing  program  practical.  A  good  creep 
ration  in  the  beginning  is  just  whole 
oats.  Cracked  corn  should  be  added 
to  the  ration  as  the  creep  period 
progresses.  As  the  cow’s  milk  flow 
diminishes  and  the  grass  dries  up,  a 
protein  supplement  should  also  be 
added. 

Just  weaning  a  calf  is  not  enough 
for  the  brood  cow.  It  must  be  a  good 
one.  Breeders  know  it  costs  as  much 
to  raise  the  poor  ones  as  the  better 
kind.  That  means  using  bulls  of  good 
type  and  cows  that  raise  a  big  fat 
calf  of  good  quality. 

Importance  of  Pasture 


One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  a  successful  beef  program  is  to 
maintain  adequate  feed  and  water 
supply  for  the  cattle  throughout  the 
year.  Good  pasture  and  plenty  of 
clean  water  throughout  the  summer 
months  are  “a  must.”  Pastures  should 
be  rotated.  The  Northeast  is  blessed 
with  the  kind  of  weather  that  makes 
good  pasture  possible  throughout  the 
grazing  season.  Luxurious  pastures 
containing  mixtures  of  legumes  and 
grasses  have  made  this  section  of  the 
country  a  paradise  for  the  beef  cow. 
Birdsfoot  trefoil,  a  legume  that  does 
not  cause  bloat,  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  good  pasture  legume 
for  beef  producers.  Some  farmers 
have  found  that  rye  sowed  in  August 
extends  the  grazing  season  in  the 
Fall  and  also  makes  it  possible  to 
turn  the  cattle  out  several  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Spring. 

A  study  of  beef  production  prac¬ 
tices  on  a  number  of  farms  in  New 
York  State  has  shown  that  some  pro¬ 
ducers  are  weaning  calves  as  much 
as  125  to  150  pounds  heavier  than 
those  on  other  farms.  One  of  the  big 
reasons  is  an  improved  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  high  calf-weight  farms. 

Beef  cows  should  be  wintered  as 
cheaply  as  possible  but  also  with 
adequate  feed.  One  general  rule  to 
remember  is  that  the  poorest  quality 
hay  should  be  fed  to  the  brood  cows 
and  the  best  hay  available  to  the 
young  cattle,  particularly  the  calves. 
Cows  can  be  wintered  successfully 
on  rather  low  quality  hay  provided 
plenty  of  it  is  available. 

Kind  of  Silage  to  Use 

Grass  silage  is  good  for  beef  cattle 
but  does  not  measure  up  to  the  “old 
reliable”,  corn  silage.  Beef  cows  wilL 
make  better  use  of  grass  silage  than 
calves.  If  you  have  both  types  of 
silage  on  your  farm,  feed  the  grass 
silage  to  the  cows  and  use  the  corn 
silage  for  the  young  cattle. 

Grow  out  the  young  heifers.  Pure¬ 
bred  breeders  will  probably  want  to 
feed  heifer  calves  at  least  five  pounds 
of  grain  per  day  during  the  winter 
months;  commercial  producers  will 
feed  somewhat  less.  Heifers  that  are 
bred  to  calve  at  24  to  30  months  of 
age  should  be  grained  lightly 
through  the  second  Winter  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  during  the  next  Winter 
after  weaning  their  first  calf. 

From  then  on,  roughage  can  be  the 
sole  feed  for  the  brood  cow  in  the 
herd. 

Young  bulls  should  be  fed  liberal¬ 
ly  until  they  reach  their  maximum 
growth.  Mature  bulls  should  be  put 
in  good  breeding  condition  before 
the  breeding  season  begins. 


TRAILER-TYPE  UNIT  HAS  ALL 
THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  HOPTO  THE  UNIT 
(MOST  PREFERRED! 


WINONA,  MINN 


C.  H.  Bantham,  manager  of  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y., 
takes  time  to  check  his  Angus  cow 
herd  at  pasture.  The  feed  box  on 
the  back  of  his  jeep  brings  the  cows 
on  the  run. 

to  have  them  large  enough  to  put 
through  the  fall  feeder  sales  or,  for 
that  matter,  sell  to  anyone  at  that 
time  of  year.  That  means  March  and 
April  calves.  Then,  too,  cows  that 
calve  several  weeks  before  grass  time 
have  calves  that  can  take  the  extra 
milk  when  pasture  time  rolls  around. 

Successful  producers  like  to  group 
their  calves  into  as  short  a  calving 
period  as  possible.  Bob  Watson  of 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I  want  all  of  my 
calves  to  come  in  March  and  April”. 
True,  some  purebred  breeders  may 
want  some  fall  and  January  calves  to 
fill  their  show  strings. 

Castration  and  Dehorning 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  •  LOADER 

D/GS,  /S/G//-/V>'ZXZ4C/L/CAL1Y  OPERATED/ 

Mount  HOPTO  on  any  iVz  ton  truck!  In  a  few  hours  you'll 
master  four  simple  controls;  do  a  long  weeks  work  in  half  a 
day!  HOPTO  digs,  trenches,  excavates,  builds  dams  and  trench 
silos  . . .  hundreds  of  farm  jobs!  HOPTO  cycles  fast,  is  safe,  easy 
to  operate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit,  provide 
safe,  solid  base. 

CHOICE  OF  MODELS 
Power  take-off  operated  and  self- 
powered  trailer-type  units  are  avail¬ 
able  as  well  as  units  for  rear  mount¬ 
ing  or.  wheel  or  track-type  tractors, 
and  complete  wheel  and  track  mod¬ 
els.  Wide  choice  of  widths  and  types 
of  digging  equipment  for  all  units. 


HOPTO  GIVES  YOU 
STRAIGHT  DOWN, 
SQUARE  CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


(Continued  from  Page  525) 

calving  shed  down  in  the  pasture 
near  the  woods.  Cows  were  moved 
there  shortly  before  calving.  It 
solved  his  problem. 

Some  ask,  “Why  have  the  calves  so 
early?  Why  not  have  tnem  dropped 
on  pasture14?  A  farmer  selling  feed¬ 
ers  must  have  calves  averaging  at 
least  six  or  seven  months  old  if  he  is 


CHOICE  OF  BACKHOE  ' 
OR  SHOVEL  BUCKETS 
FIT  YOUR  SPECIAL  I 
NEEDS. 


WRITE  FOR  F01PFR.! 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 

Ask  him  to  show 
this  proof ! 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  fis 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 


ASHLEY  DDf 

lor  OF  AMAZING 

gives  rKl 

JUT  FUEL  SAVINGS 

MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50-75% 


Commercial  producers,  who  have 
primarily  a  grass  program  and  little 
grain  available,  will  usually  find  it 
profitable  to  sell  calves  at  weaning 
time  as  feeders.  Most  states  in  the 
Northeast  have  sales  where  these 
calves  can  be  sold.  The  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  sells  more  than  5,000  this  way 
each  year.  New  York  State  had  four 
feeder  calf  sales  last  year.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  quite  a  number.  Producers 
selling  feeder  calves  should  keep  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  only  income 
they  receive  from  the  brood  cow  an¬ 
nually.  The  calves  must  have  good 
weight  and  be  of  good  quality  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  derived  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  This  means  early  calves,  good 
milking  cows  and  those  of  the  right 
type. 

A  healthy  herd  of  beef  cattle  is  a 
must.  All  herds  should  be  T.B.  and 
Bangs  free.  Vaccinate  all  heifer 
calves  for  Brucellosis  according  to 
your  state  program.  Vaccination  for 
blackleg  should  be  done  where  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  in  all  cases  follow 
your  veterinarian’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  control  of  contagious  di¬ 
seases. 

Always  Feed  Balanced  Rations 

Feed  balanced  rations  at  all  times. 
Protein  supplements  are  needed 
where  much  corn  silage  is  fed  or 
where  grain  makes  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ration.  Cattle  being 
wintered  on  good  quality  legume  hay 
or  grass  silage  will  get  enough  pro¬ 
tein  in  their  farm  grown  rations. 

Cattle  that  are  to  be  turned  to 
grass  in  the  Summer  should  be  just 
grown  through  the  preceding  winter 


months,  not  fattened.  In  other  words, 
cattle  that  are  fed  grain  liberally 
through  the  Winter  will  not  make 
economical  gains  on  pasture.  At  the 
same  time,  cattle  that  are  just 
roughed  through  the  Winter  on' 
roughage  and  fed  to  gain  about  a 
pound  a  day  will  make  excellent 
gains  when  turned  to  pasture  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year. 

Regardless  of  what  program  is 
used,  plan  to  finish  the  cattle  for 
their  grade.  In  other  words,  if  one 
buys  good  to  choice  cattle,  they 
should  be  made  to  grade  choice  or 
prime  before  being  marketed.  Plan 
to  feed  at  least  1,500-2,000  pounds  of 
grain  and  supplement  per  steer.  If 
the  plainer  kind  of  cattle  is  purch¬ 
ased,  the  feeder  should  not  expect 
this  kind  to  get  past  the  good  slaugh¬ 
ter  grade  and  should  plan  to  market 
the  cattle  in  the  Spring  of  the  year. 
Less  grain  should  also  be  fed  to  this 
class  of  cattle. 

Marketing  Beef 

Plan  to  market  beef  cattle  through 
a  market  recognized  as  one  handling 
beef  cattle.  Do  not  take  top  quality 
beef  steers  to  a  market  that  seldom 
handles  beef  cattle  and  expect  to  get 
top  prices.  Since  good  markets  can 
only  be  established  with  volume,  this 
program  is  one  of  the  difficult  ones 
for  many  of  our  cattle  feeders.  At 
the  same  time  some  good  beef  cattle 
markets  exist  throughout  the  North¬ 
east — both  terminal  and  auction 
markets.  Some  producers  who  feed 
only  a  few  steers  have  developed 
their  own  local  markets  through  the 
home  freezer  trade. 


For  Sheep 

(Continued  from  Page  525) 

more  attention  to  the  quality  and 
weight  of  the  lambs  and  wool  pro¬ 
duced  rather  than  the  individual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  animal.  It  takes  pro¬ 
duction  to  pay  the  feed  bills. 

Breeding  Ewes  and  Gilts 

Ewes  that  produce  twin  lambs  and 
sows  that  farrow  large  litters  are  the 
greatest  money  makers.  The  number 
of  offspring  produced  is  extremely 
important  in  the  sheep  and  swine 
business.  The  shepherd  should  make 
an  effort  to  have  every  ewe  in  his 
flock  produce  a  lamb.  Vei’y  few  rams 
are  infertile  but  nearly  every  year 
several  breeders  lose  their  entire 
lamb  crop  because  the  ram  failed  to 
settle  ewes.  It  is  easy  to  check  on  the 
breeding  ability  of  the  ram  by  mark¬ 
ing  him  with  a  mixture  of  motor  oil 
with  yellow  ochre,  Venetian  red  or 
lamp  black  in  rotation.  By  placing 
this  mixture  on  the  floor  of  the  ram’s 
chest  during  the  breeding  season  and 
changing  color  every  16  or  17  days 
(the  time  between  heat  periods), 
you  will  know  whether  or  not  your 
ram  is  settling  the  ewes.  You  will 
also  have  a  much  better  idea  on  when 
to  expect  the  lambs.  The  practice  of 
shearing  the  ram  or  at  least  his 
underline  is  becoming  more  popular. 
Excess  wool  on  both  the  rams  and 
ewes  during  the  breeding  season 
lowers  fertility  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Gilts  should  not  be  bred  until  they 
weigh  180  pounds  and  are  from 
seven  to  nine  months  of  age.  Sows 
usually  accept  the  boar  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  three  days  and,  if  not 
bred,  return  again  in  about  21  days. 
Most  breeders  believe  that  larger 
littei’s  result  from  breeding  the  sows 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  heat 
period.  A  litter  of  pigs  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  112  to  114  days  after  a 
fertile  mating.  Spring  litters  are 
preferred  in  March;  fall  litters 
should  arrive  before  the  middle  of 
September.  Pigs  boim  at  these  times 
will  hit  the  market  in  Summer  when 
Prices  are  highest  and  again  in  Feb- 


and  Swine 

ruai'y  or  March  when  we  usually 
have  a  secondary  price  peak. 

Feeding  Practices 

Swine  lack  the  advantage  of  the 
rumen  found  in  sheep  and  cattle  and 
their  ration  must  meet  all  of  their 
dietary  requirements.  Like  human 
beings,  swine  must  have  good  qual¬ 
ity  protein,  the  necessary  vitamins, 
as  well  as  the  correct  amounts  of  all 
other  nutrients.  Bacteria  in  the  ru¬ 
men  of  sheep  are  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  some  of  these  vitamin  aixd  pro¬ 
tein  needs.  Adding  antibiotics  and 
extra  vitamins  to  the  rations  of 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  is  now  a 
common  and  successful  practice. 

The  major  feed  l'equirement  for 
wintering  bi'eeding  ewes  is  good 
legume  hay.  Most  sheep  growers 
start  feeding  their  ewe  flock  grain 
about  six  weeks  to  one  month  before 
lambing  in  order  to  have  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  ration.  With  good  legume 
hay  most  any  farm  grain  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  concentrate  for  sheep.  If  you 
do  not  have  legume  hay,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  add  protein  and  min¬ 
erals  to  the  ration. 

Handling  the  New  Born 

When  the  baby  pigs  arrive,  special 
care  must  be  given  to  the  sow  and 
her  litter.  From  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
pig  losses  occur  within  a  few  days 
after  farrowing. 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  per  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  last  Spring 
was  6.9.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States 
6.85  pigs  were  saved.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States  we  save  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  lamb  crop.  Cei'tainly  we 
should  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
than  the  average  because  we  main¬ 
tain  smaller  breeding  herds. 

The  sow  should  be  brought  into 
the  farrowing  pen  about  110  days 
after  breeding,  and  her  x-ation  should 
be  made  laxative  by  adding  bran  or 
some  other  bulky  feed  to  it.  The 
chances  of  raising  healthy  pigs  are 
better  if  both  the  pen  and  the  sow 
aim  washed  before  fan-owing.  Heat 
lamps  and  broodei's  are  popular  at 
the  present  time  and  help  save  a 
number  of  pigs.  It  should  be  remem- 


GET  TOP  MM  PRODUCTION 

SAVE  TIME  and  LABOR 


Use  ROTO  SALT  Blocks  and 
ROTO  LIFETIME  Molded  Holders 

NO  RUST 

SANITARY 

• 

WILL  ALWAYS 
TURN  FREELY 

Easily 

Installed  on 
Standard 
Stanchions 
Or  Flat 
Surface 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR 
SEND  FOR  FOLDER 


Street  or  R.  D . . .  i - 1  I  AM  NOT  NOW 

I _ I  A  USER  OF 

n,  4.  ROTO  BLOCKS 

Post  Office .  State . 


ROTO  SALT  CO.,  BOX  R,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  FOLDER  AND  DETAILS  ON  ROTO  SALT 

□  I  NOW  USE 
ROTO  BLOCKS 


who  depend  on 

horse  power. ..depend  on 


ABSORBING 


These  features  make 
your  Marietta  farm  silo 
purchase  more  profitable 


•  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can’t  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  co*t  or 
obligation.  Simply  tend  name  and  addreu, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pad*  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support- that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des'gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.Y 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.W. NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


“Dry-tamp”  concrete  staves 
.  .  .  less  water,  heavier  vibra¬ 
tion  produces  a  higher- 
strength,  more  durable  stave. 

!  Membrane-cured  interiors  .  .  . 
prevents  cracking,  gives  great- 
,  er  acid  resistance. 

Exclusive  “Silo-Lite”  ...  a 
,  /.  durable  plastic  dome  skylight, 
’  see  better  —  feed  easier. 


Exclusive  refrigerator-tvpe 
redwood  doors  ...  easier  feed¬ 
ing,  safer  climbing. 

Galvanized  steel  hoops...  with 
special  Marietta  spreaders. 


You’re  Invited 

I 

|  See  the  MARIETTA 
Silo  display  at  the 
|!  New  York  State  Fair 
Machinery  Exhibition 
■if  Hall  next  to  Dairy 
Barn. 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Marietta.  Ohio 

.  ■"  -v  -  •  •  >  'tf  ■*-». 


BRANCH 

OFFICES 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  Feed  Costs! 


BROWER 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE  up  to  80f 
per  100  lb.  bag.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000 
lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guarantee. 
WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  FVIfg.  Co..  Box  3102,  Quincy,  111. 


CAST 

TERMS 


60"  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  TANK.  2  COMPARTMENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  S4I.00.  stainless  steel  $72.50. 
C  0.  D.  —  or  5°o  discount.  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY.  MILLVILLE  PENNA. 
2Kth  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 
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CONTAINING 


Also  available' 
in  25  lb. 


55%  MILK  SOLIDS 


VITAMIN 


Plus  Antibiotic  Feed 
Supplement  and  Other 
Essential  Nutrients 


COMPARE  THE  PRICE  — Buy  Blatch- 
ford’s  and  SAVE!  No  calf  feed  can 
give  you  better  calves  than  Calf-Pab 
.  .  .  yet  Calf-Pab  costs  less  to  feed. 
So,  why  pay  more?  Ask  for  Calf- 
Pab  and  get  the  EXTRAS!  Extra, 
Profits  from  your  milk  .  .  .  Extra 
Profits  from  your  calves. 


^|y 000 CASH  PR|ZES 

For  Photos  of  Fine  Calves! 

ASK  YOUR  BLATCHFORD  DEALER! 


Main  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
_  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  lo.  Nampa,  Idaho 
DEPT.  1695 


LIFT  TYPE 
SWATH 
PULL  TYPE 


msnmq 


ROTARY 

CUTTER 


The  One  and  Only,  the  Original* 

Bush  Hog’s  rugged,  fast  cutting  action  clears  over¬ 
grown  areas  cleanly  and  quickly.  Makes  money  for 
you  by  added  productive  acreage.  Its  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction,  simplicity  of  design  (no  belts  or  slip 
clutches)  saves  you  money  on  labor  and  maintenance. 


NEW  FLYING  SAUCER7  BLADE  HOLDER 


Rides  over  obstructions  preventing  dam-  /./ 
age  and  digging.  Optional  feature.  S 

BUSH  HOG  FREE  SWINGING  BLADES 

provide  hammermill  action.  Blades  fold  back,  strike 
again  at  hard  to  cut  matter,  leave  no  sharp,  tire¬ 
damaging  stubbage. 


Models 


Pull  Type;  5,  6  and  7  ft.  swaths 
Lift  Type;  5  and  6  ft.  swaths 


Attachments 


Fast 

orchard 

PING 


Hitch,  OFF-SET  (for 
cutting)  HIGH-CLIP- 
(for  row  crops). 


I*  Patent  No.  2634571  covering 
•  the  Bush  Hog  Rotary  Cutter, 
lowned  by  Lawrence  Bros.,  Inc., 
Selma,  Ala.  will  be  strictly  I 
Enforced  to  prevent  duplication  | 
lot  this  cutter. 


A  BUSH  HOG  doecn’t  COST...  IT  PAYS! 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  or  write 

LAWRENCE  BROS.,  INC. 

SELMA,  ALABAMA 


bered,  however,  that  barns  have 
burned  due  to  faulty  wiring  of  such 
equipment.  There  is  a  trend  to  the 
use  of  farrowing  stalls  or  farrowing 
crates  to  prevent  crushing  and  chill¬ 
ing  of  young  pigs.  Folk  to  whom  I 
have  talked  feel  that  the  use  of  far¬ 
rowing  stalls  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  changes  they  have  made  in 
their  swine  barn. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact 
time  that  the  lambs  will  arrive.  We 
have  to  continually  watch  the  flock 
and  then  pen  off  the  ewe  just  before 
or  just  after  lambing.  A  four-foot 
hinged  panel  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  equipment  on  a  sheep 
farm.  Electric  brooders  and  heat 


Lean,  long  pigs  are  what  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  hence  the  packer  and 
farmer,  want.  The  “Lean  Meter”,  an 
electric  device,  is  here  used  by 
George  Johnson,  (r.)  and  Frank  But¬ 
ler  to  measure  thickness  of  fat  and 
lean  tissue  quickly  on  one  of  the 
Yorkshires  at  Sir  William  Farm, 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

lamps  are  becoming  more  popular 
with  sheep  growers,  too. 

As  soon  as  the  young  pig  or  lamb 
arrives,  the  navel  cord  should  be 
dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection.  It  is  important  that 
these  baby  animals  receive  their  first 
milk  from  their  mother.  One  of  the 
best  uses  for  synthetic  milk  is  to 
help  raise  the  orphan  lamb  or  pigs 
from  a  litter  too  large  for  the  sow  to 
raise. 

Every  shepherd  has  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  having  a  ewe  own 
her  lamb  or  adopt  another  lamb. 
Lambs  have  been  “grafted”  by  tying 
the  ewe  in  the  pen  so  the  lamb  could 
nurse.  Various  materials  are  used  to 
rub  on  the  noses  of  the  sheep  and 


the  lamb  so  that  the  regular  smell  is 
destroyed.  The  pelt  from  the  lost 
lamb  is  skinned  off  and  put  on  as 
a  “blanket”  on  the  lamb  to  be 
adopted.  This  year  one  grower  told 
me  that  he  grafted  lambs  by  dipping 
them  in  a  warm  salt  solution  and 
then  turning  them  with  the  ewe.  The 
ewe  gradually  licked  the  salt  on  the 
outside  of  the  'fleece  and  soon 
adopted  the  lamb. 

This  past  Spring  I  talked  with  a 
few  sheep  growers  who  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  use  of  frozen 
colostrum  (first  milk).  One  man 
started  out  to  collect  colostrum 
when  his  first  ewes  lambed  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  a  supply  in  his  home 
freezer  throughout  the  lambing  pe¬ 
riod.  He  froze  the  colostrum  in  an 
ice  cube  tray  so  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  melt  and  use  a  small  amount. 
If  he  had  a  weak  lamb,  he  merely 
took  the  colostrum  from  the  home 
freezer,  melted  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
lamb  by  the  use  of  a  stomach  tube. 

Pigs  farrowed  on  wooden  or  con¬ 
crete  floors  should  be  given  some 
clean  sod  to  prevent  anemia.  Swab¬ 
bing  the  sow’s  udder  with  an  iron 
solution  or  giving  the  baby  pig  some 
iron  solution  direct  are  also  com¬ 
mon  preventives  for  anemia.  Creep¬ 
feeding  is  recommended  for  all  pigs 
when  they  are  about  10  days  to  two 
weeks  of  age  and  for  lambs  if  they 
are  born  more  than  six  weeks  before 
pasture  time. 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

For  profitable  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  we  must  have  adequate  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  but  at  minimum 
expense.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  buildings  and  equipment  you 
have  now,  you  should  secure  some 
of  the  various  plans  that  are  avail¬ 
able,  study  them  and  then  make 
your  decision  on  what  would  work  in 
best  on  your  farm.  There  are  several 
plans  for  swine  buildings  and  equip- 
men  now  available  through  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  Dryness  is  more  important 
than  warmth  for  sheep  and  swine. 

Have  a  Goal 

The  sheep  grower  has  both  wool 
and  lamb  to  market.  In  this  area  the 
income  from  sheep  is  about  70  per 
cent  from  lamb  sales  and  about  30 
per  cent  from  wool  sales.  There  is  a 
big  spread  between  the  price  of  a 
fat  lamb  and  one  that  is  underfin- 
ished.  Our  aim  should  be  a  lamb 
weighing  85  to  100  pounds  carrying 
enough  finish  so  that  it  will  dress 
out  a  good  to  choice  carcass.  The 
packer  wants  a  leaner  type  hog. 

Good  simple  records  on-  produc¬ 
tion  and  costs  will  help  you  reach 
your  goal  and  determine  the  man¬ 
agement  practices  that  are  weak  and 
strong  on  your  farm. 


Antibiotic  Feeds  for 
Sheep  and  Goats 

Large  amounts  of  certain  anti¬ 
biotics,  when  fed  to  sheep  and  goats, 
will  interfere  with  the  normal 
operation  of  the  rumen,  according  to 
some  recent  experimental  work,  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  says. 

Sizable  amounts  of  an  antibiotic 
administered  over  two  to  four  days 
are  said  to  have  resulted  in  complete 
loss  of  appetite.  This  is  probably  due, 
the  Association  imports,  to  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  normal  content  of  bac¬ 
teria  and  protozoa  necessary  for  nor¬ 
mal  rumen  digestion. 

However,  if  rumen  content  from 
untreated  animals  is  given  to  those 
treated,  there  is  rapid  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  rumen  activity.  When  smaller 
amounts  of  the  antibiotics  are  ad¬ 
ministered  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  the  operation  of  the  rumen  is 
disrupted,  but  the  animals  gradually 
appear  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
antibiotic  and  normal  appetite  re¬ 
turns. 


N.  Y.  Guernsey  Ranks 
High 

A  milk  production  record  placing 
her  fifth  highest  Guernsey  cow  in 
her  class  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Moreau  Farms  Suzette,  a 
six-year-old  owned  by  Roger  IL 
Corbetta,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  She  producced  16,803  pounds 
of  milk  and  724  pounds  of  fat  in  365 
days  on  twice-a-day  milking. 


“Butchering  today,  Son?” 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

cottaiatwtiy 

cCetut  mt£& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jyill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  l 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


211-221  NORTH  13th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
Phones:  Rlttenhouse  6-6327;.  6-6328 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-915  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 


Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 
Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 


Simple  »  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  cm 
hour.  FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•Easy  to  keep  clean. 
•Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


$5.00  a  Week 

Mo  Down  Payment 


Charge 


Mo  Carrying 


The  Oneonta  Resolutions 

Approved  by  Dairymen  August  17,  1955 


1.  Whereas  dairy  farmers  are  the  only 
segment  in  our  national  economy  that 
have  no  control  over  the  pricing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  own  product;  and 

Whereas  the  present  cost-price  squeeze 
that  has  been  burdening  farmers  for  the 
past  two  years  has  pointed  up  the  disas¬ 
trous  results  from  this  lack  of  control; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  group  assem¬ 
bled  here  that  only  when  they  are  grouped 
together  in  one  organization  will  dairy 
farmers  be  able  to  regain  and  hold  the 
necessary  control  over  the  pricing  and 
marketing  of  their  milk. 


2.  RESOLVED  that  this  group  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  an  immediate  $1.00  per 
cwt.  increase  in  the  blend  price  of  milk 
above  the  seasonal  price  rise,  recognizing 
that  the  dairy  farmer  is  entitled,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit. 


3.  Whereas  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  too  wide  a  price  spread 
between  the  fluid  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  fluid  price  paid  to  the 
producer;  and 

Whereas  this  price  spread  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  18  years  and  is  now 
at  an  all-time  high;  and 

Whereas  no  complete  investigation  of 
the  price  spread  with  full  use  of  subpoena 
powers  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
governmental  agency  within  the  past  25 
years;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
fluid  milk  per  capita  consumption  is  far 
below  normal  hea  th  standards; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  group  that  the  State 
authorities  consider  seriously  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  such  a  price  spread  investigation, 
or  the  setting  up  of  one  or  more  terminal 
markets  m  urban  centers,  preferably  in 
low  income  large  family  areas,  to  be  'used 
as  yardsticks  to  measure  reasonable  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  or  both. 


4.  Whereas  the  dairy  farmer  receives  his 
highest  price  for  milk  sold  in  fluid  form; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  many 
dealers  have  little  or  no  interest  in  in¬ 
creasing  fluid  milk  sales  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  market;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  14  years  fluid  milk 
sales  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  have  increased  only  25  °o  against  an 
average  national  increase  of  41  °0;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  four  years  there 
has  been  a  consistent  decline  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fluid  milk  utilization  under 
New  York's  Federal  Order  pool; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 

L  That  the  State  Government  be  respect¬ 
fully  urged  to  lend  its  full  support  to  the 
greater  use  of  fluid  milk  vending  machines 
throughout  the  State;  and 

II.  That  this  group  here  assembled  ex- 
press  its  approval  of  a  higher  price  for 
Class  III  milk,  or  milk  for  manufacture,  in 
°5.<!.er  .to  stimulate  greater  fluid  milk 
utilization  by  dealers;  and 

III.  That  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  non-fat  dry  milk,  now  priced  as  Class 
III.  be  priced  at  a  level  comparable  to  the 
level  of  Class  I-A,  with  which  it  now 
competes. 

IV.  That  the  Harriman  administration  be 
commended  for  its  sincere  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  fluid  milk  sales,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  diligently  expanded  and  intensi¬ 
fied  by  every  means  possible. 


5.  Whereas  dairy  farmers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  profits  made  by  dealers 
m  manufactured  milk  are  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  capital  invested  and  are 
unconscionable  in  contrast  to  the  low  price 
received  by  producers  for  such  milk;  and 
Whereas  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  the  power  by  law  to  examine 
dealers  books  to  ascertain  the  costs  of 
manufacture  and  fairness  of  price;  and 
Whereas  the  price  received  by  producers 
for  manufactured  milk  in  this  milkshed  is 
down  below  the  midwest  condensery  price 
although  produced  at  much  greater  ex¬ 
pense  to  producers  in  this  milkshed; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  be  asked  to  initiate  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  manufactured  milk  products 
without  further  delay  to  the  end  that  a 
higher  and  more  equitable  Class  III  price 
to  producers  can  be  established. 


,*>•  Whereas  dairy  farmers  recognize  their 
obligation  as  producers  to  furnish  good, 
clean,  wholesome  milk  to  consumers  so  as 
to  insure  the  highest  standards  of  public 
health;  and 

Whereas  producers  recognize  their  com¬ 
mon  interest  with  consumers  in  having 
available  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  at 
reasonable  prices; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
this  group  here  assembled  go  on  record 


urging  that  dairy  farmers  receive  a  price 
sufficient  to  produce  and  furnish  to  con¬ 
sumers  the  highest  quality  milk  possible; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  by  the  present  State  administra¬ 
tor,  with  a  view  to  coordinating  the  in¬ 
terests  of  producers  and  consumers,  be 
wholeheartedly  approved  and  that,  if  need 
be,  the  Legislature  sanction  additional 
funds  for  the  extension  of  the  duties  and 
functions  of  this  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel. 


7.  RESOLVED,  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  eliminate  I-C  milk  to  the  end  that  the 
farm  price  of  fluid  milk  shall  be  at  the 
same  level  throughout  the  entire  State. 


8.  Whereas  in  January,  1954  the  New 
York  Milkshed  Committee,  known  as  the 
Case  Committee,  made  certain  recommen¬ 
dations  the  adoption  of  which,  in  the 
Committee’s  opinion,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  milk  producers;  and 
W'hereas  since  January,  1954  all  but  one 
of  the  organized  dairy  groups  and  all  milk 
dealers  ’  have  done  nothing  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  actual  practice;  and 
Whereas  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  has  finally  declared  that  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  call  a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  adoption  of  some  or  all  of 
these  recommendations; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that, 
even  though  he  may  not  obtain  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  all  of  the  organized  dairy 
groups  in  respect  thereto,  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son,  on  his  own  initiative,  make  the  Case 
Committee’s  recommendations  the  subject 
matter  of  a  hearing  to  be  called  by  him 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


9.  Whereas  it  is  our  understanding  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  earmarking 
of  public  assistance  funds  designed  for  the 
purchase  of  fluid  milk; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
m  order  to  insure  the  health  of  children 
in  families  receiving  public  assistance  the 
fluid  milk  allotment  should  be  in  the 
form  of  stamps  instead  of  cash  and  that 
those  stamps  be  redeemable  only  for  milk. 


10.  Whereas  monopoly  in  business  is  to  be 
deplored  because  it  stifles  competition  and 
breeds  inefficiency;  and 
Whereas  there  are  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  (1)  prevent  entry  in  the  retail  milk 
distribution  business  and  even  expansion 
?/  5Y«;„  a"  existing  business,  and  (2)  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  to  change  from  one  milk  buver  to 
ani?Mher’  ev®n  for  good  reason:  and 

,?aS  Yl  the  knowledge  of  this  group 
heie  assembled  there  is  no  other  State  in 
the  entire  country  with  as  strict  and 
monopoly-breeding  licensing  laws; 

N°w,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
u  e  stand  foursquare  behind  a  program 
that  will  encourage  competition  among 
dealers,  either  by  eliminating  entirely  or 
easing  considerably  the  present  laws 
permits"5  deaIer  licenses  and  producer 


ivhl‘ti,'l?e2Tas  a  maiority  of  dairy  farmers, 
Lather  they  are  members  or  non-mem- 
tlfaf  fh  or^anize.d  groups,  do  not  believe 
.lltiV organized  groups,  whether  it  be 
deliberate  or  not,  are  representing  pro- 
(*llvirirS  a<lequately  or  efficiently;  and 

havIlefh^S  ~  these  u  orS?nized  groups  now 
haie  the  power  by  statute  to  vote  their 

as  k  unit  ‘hus  preventing  in¬ 
dividual  member  expresion  of  opinion; 
..Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 

t!ves  bePerrepealed.bl°C  Voting  by  coopera- 


12.  W'hereas  there  is  substantial  sentiment 
dawymen„that  s°me,  and  possibly 
much,  of  the  milk  reported  by  dealers  as 

soaiVdmfn  bf1eu?d  S?£min  C,aSS  ,H  is  aCtUally 

funds  be  provided  by  State  appropriation 
J?  Jui}ds  presently  available  to 

the  Market  Administrator  for  the  purpose 
°£  Performing  an  adequate  policing  job  in 
checking  milk  utilization  in  the  various 
classes  under  the  Federal  Order. 


•j-'  RESOLVED,  that  the  regulation  pro 
tiding  for  the  dating  on  milk  bottle  cap 
be  repealed. 


LL  RESOLVED  that  the  State  Legislature 
authorize  the  use  of  gallon  containers  for 
the  retail  sale  of  fluid  milk. 


See  the  tested  and  approved  • 

Therm -o- Lass  • 

• 

MOLASSES  FEEDER  I 
IN  ACTION 


At  our  exhibit: 

N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR  and 
EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION 


-  WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS  - 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each;  10, 
$35;  20,  $65.  Write  for  proces  on  larger  quantities. 
All  f.o.b.  Peoria,  III.  Terms — money  order  or  certified 
check  with  order.  SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  107  NORTH  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  PHONE  4-4128 
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Self-cleaning  tubular  Cannon  Ball  Tree 
clean  and  clear.  Dirt  rattles  out  the  sic 
bottom  every  time  the  door  is  opened, 
always  work  smooth  and  easy. 

Only  Cannon  Ball  has  no  flat  suric 
gutters  that  collect  dirt,  moisture,  or  i 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  ’ 


CHECK  THESE  CANNON  BALL 

c7~&aZi<Ase4— 

EASY  TO  INSTALL  — De-  S E  L F- A L1GN I N  G  —  Bol 
signed  for  "do-it-yourself."  'hJ  shooed  wheels  run  smoothl 


SELF-ALIGNING  — Ball 
shaped  wheels  run  smoothly 
even  if  track  is  pulled  out  of 
alignment. 


2  SELF-OILING  —  Foctory 
filled  oil  wick  in  each  wheel 


"SPRING  BACK"  — Made  of 
high  carbon  steel,  tracks 
keep  their  shape. 


filled  oil  wick  in  each  wheel 
supplies  years  of  automatic 
lubrication  to  bearings. 


FREE! 

You  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely  FREE  when 
you  send  post  card  for  folder 
"Roll  'em  back  on  Cannon  BaU 
Track."  Write  today  to  Starline 
Inc.,  Dept.  855,  Harvard,  Illinois, 


D.  ILLINOIS  *o»nct  AL 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  onr  35  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Bed  Hock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive.  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  Started 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  read.v-to-lay. 
You'll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
quality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand — and  our  special  low  bargain  prices. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Buy  Sunnybrook  Capons  NOW — this  very  week  at 
the  latest — so  they  will  be  fully  grown  and  just 
right  for  that  great  money  making  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Holiday  Season.  We  have  some  dandies 
4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today  for  our  low  prices. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1955  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— -WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope— Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  i. 


LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAW H 1TES,  MINORCAS,  $8.95; 
Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
shires,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted, 
$6.99;  Leftovers,  $3.99.  Bloodtested. 

100%  Alive.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


-  AAA  CHICKS  $6.99-100  - 

Reds,  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Austrawhites.  Pullets,  $12.99.  Heavies, 
$5.99;  Mixed,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99. 

EVERYBODY’S  CHICKS,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Also  3-week-old  Chicks  22c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


KILN  DRIED  WHITE  PINE  SHAVINGS  FOR 
CHICKEN  LITTER  and  CATTLE  BEDDING. 
$.50  per  bale,  10%  discount  50  bales  or  more. 

S.  J.  BAILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
HONESDALE,  PA.  Telephone  140 


DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


CUTIS  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
3M.JI*  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883'. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  Adults,  clearing  thirty  pairs,  $5 
pair.  Guaranteed  pure-bred  show  stock  from  prize¬ 
winning  strain.  LEAVITT,  417  Assissippi,  Mass. 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 

Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 

Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  -  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information: 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box  6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 


"Quality  Has  No  Price  Tag ” 

The  25th  birthday  of  N.  J.’s  Fleming - 
ton  Auction  Market  results  from  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  and  production  pride. 


N  August,  1930,  a  group  of 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J., 
poultrymen  organized  the 
cooperative  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  America’s 
first  successful  egg  auc¬ 
tion  market.  The  depres¬ 
sion  was  on;  demand  was  slack  and 
prices  low.  The  men  hoped  to  exert 
more  selling  power  with  eggs  as¬ 
sembled  together  than  they  could 
with  theirs  as  individuals  alone. 
They  wanted  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  egg  dollar.  Certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  were  given  in  exchange 
for  necessary  capital. 

There  must  have  been  doubtful 
early  days  for  the  men  and  their  co¬ 
operative.  Others  had  failed  in  like 
ventures;  more  continued  to  do  so. 
But  the  Flemington  Auction  Market 
withstood  the  trouble  of  the  times 
and,  moreover,  within  a  year  ex¬ 
panded  its  business  by  adding  live 
poultry  to  its  auction  goods.  Today, 
25  years  later,  Flemington  Auction 
Market  (FAM)  sells  for  its  members 
over  $8,000,000  worth  of  poultry, 
eggs  and  livestock  a  year.  Last  year, 
431,576 — almost  half  a  million — cases 
of  eggs  were  sold. 

The  cooperative  was  early  a  leader 
in  its  field.  All  the  initial  north¬ 
eastern  egg  cooperatives  were  mod¬ 
eled  after  it.  Today  it  is  considered 
an  example  of  cooperative  success. 

The  business  of  packing  eggs  has 
changed  since  1930.  The  auction’s 
first  eggs  were  packed  in  wooden 
cases  worth  six  cents  apiece.  First 
experiments  were  begun  with  card¬ 
board  cases  in  1935;  but  their  cost 
was  high,  so  it  was  not  until  World 
War  II  and  its  resulting  shortage  of 
wood  that  cardboard  cases  were 
adopted  for  entire  usage.  Fillers  and 
flats  kept  the  eggs  in  place  in  the 
wood  cases,  and  in  the  cardboards, 
too,  until  1952,  when  the  single-piece 
filler  flat  was  introduced.  At  first 
there  was  buyer  resistance  to  the 
flats,  but  it  was  apparent  that  they 
resulted  in  less  breakage  and  gradu¬ 
ally  they  came  to  be  widely  accepted 
all  over  the  East. 

For  its  25th  birthday  celebration, 
FAM  introduced  another  first  in 
cases  —  an  oyster-white  one  with 
pleasing  blue  printing.  The  grade 
label  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  case, 


which  is  sealed  by  a  tape  across  the 
top.  This  reads,  “Do  not  accept  if 
seal  is  broken.”  The  new  case  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  “good  quality  adver¬ 
tisement  for  good  quality  eggs,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Karl  Frederick  of  the 
auction.  Only  new  cases  are  used; 
they  cost  the  producer  52  cents 
apiece. 

Located  25  miles  north  of  Trenton 
and  50  miles  from  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City,  the  auction  is 
well  situated  for  rapid  delivery  of 


Shepherd  Studio,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Clayton  Stains  (l.)  and  James  Weis  el, 
Rosemont  (N.  J.)  Poultry  Farms, 
manager  and  president,  respectively, 
of  Flemington  Auction  Market,  are 
pleased  with  improvement  of  FAM’s 
white  cardboard  egg  case  over  the 
wooden  case  used  25  years  ago. 

fresh  eggs.  Auction  sales  for  eggs 
are  held  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  Buyers  come  from  the 
city  or  instruct  a  house  buyer  to  bid. 
All  sales  are  made  to  the  highest 
competitive  bidder.  The  producer  of 
the  eggs  is  identified  by  name  and 
his  lot  is  sold;  buyer  choice  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  farmer’s  eggs  is  possible.  The 
cooperative  takes  title  to  no  eggs;  it 
acts  as  sales  agent  through  the  auc¬ 
tion.  A  charge  of  50  cents  is  made 
to  sell  a  case.  It  is  said  the  coopera¬ 
tive  gets  its  members  about  three 
cents  a  dozen  more  for  its  eggs  than 
the  wholesale  New  York  City  price. 
About  8,000  cases  are  sold  each  week. 


The  auction’s  storage  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  5,000  cases.  All  eggs 
that  come  in  from  farms,  where  they 
are  graded  for  size,  are  submitted  at 
the  plant  to  New  Jersey  State  inspec¬ 
tion  for  quality.  Even  though  co¬ 
operative  members  would  have  good 
retail  egg  route  prospects  in  nearby 
Jersey  cities,  they  seem  to  prefer  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  birds, 
to  keep  more  birds,  to  keep  them 
better  and  sell  wholesale  through  the 
co-op.  Some  say  that  retailing  takes 
too  much  time. 

The  cooperative  market  sells  four 
grades  of  wholesale  eggs:  AA,  A,  B, 
and  out  of  grades  used  for  baking 
and  manufacture.  The  producer  pays 
for  regrading  of  eggs  out  of  size.  Al¬ 
though  its  big  business  is  in  whole¬ 
sale  eggs  in  cases,  the  cooperative 
does,  however,  pack  some  dozen-egg 
cartons  for  jobbing  in  the  Northei'n 
Jersey  area.  With  the  Vineland, 
Hightstown,  and  Mt.  Holly  coopera¬ 
tives,  it  formed  in  1938  the  N.  J.  Co¬ 
operative  Poultry  and  Egg  Market 
Association  to  pack  and  deliver  eggs 
in  12-egg  cartons  under  the  “N.  J. 
State  Certified”  brand.  Customers 
are  stores  and  dairies.  The  slogan  is 
“12  good  eggs  to  the  dozen.” 

FAM  operates  branch  egg-grading 
stations  at  Pennington,  Hope,  and 
Washington  for  convenient  delivery 
of  eggs  by  poultrymen  in  16  of  New 
Jersey’s  21  counties.  There  are  about 
3,500  producers  in  the  cooperative, 
each  one  of  whom  is  required  to  sell 
75  per  cent  of  his  flock’s  eggs 
through  the  auction.  Members,  thus, 
are  active  members. 

Live  poultry  is  sold  at  the  auction 
on  Wednesday  mornings  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  charge  of  one  cent  a  pound.  The 
cooperative  also  picks  up  old  fowl 
at  members’  farms  for  transport  to, 
and  direct  sale  at,  metropolian  cities 
if  a  producer  chooses.  Poultry  is 
separated  into  three  grades  at  the 
auction  where  it  is  moved  and  sold 
in  unique  large  crates.  Last  year 
66,680  crates  of  poultry  were  sold. 

A  special  auction  of  roasting  pigs 
is  held  each  Monday  when  the  live¬ 
stock  auction  is  held.  Discarded  dairy 
cows  are  almost  exclusively  the  cat¬ 
tle  offered.  Last  year,  22,625  head  of 
livestock  were  sold. 

From  a  weak  birth  and  a  frail 
start,  FAM  has  grown  big  and  strong. 
It  is  among  the  largest  of  coopera¬ 
tive  auction  markets.  Quality  has 
been  its  watchword,  and,  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  innovations  later 
adopted  generally  within  the  poul¬ 
try  industi'y,  it  has  thrived.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principle  of  service — to 
producer  and  consumer  —  the  co¬ 
operative  has  progressed  well  as  “a 
FAMous  Name  in  a  Famous  State 
for  25  Years.”  J.  n.  b. 


Poultry  Breed  Popularity 


During  the  11  years  between  1943 
and  1954,  many  changes  took  place 
in  the  popularity  of  the  poultry 
breeds  and  crosses.  In  1943,  45.1  per 
cent  of  the  birds  entered  in  the 
standard  laying  tests  were  White 
Leghorns;  in  1954  they  amounted  to 
49.8  per  cent,  an  incease  of  4.7  per 
cent.  However,  in  the  hatchery  sup¬ 
ply  flocks  enrolled  in  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan  there 
was  a  drop  from  26.6  per  cent  in 
1943  to  18.9  per  cent  in  1954.  In  the 
case  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  21.8  per 
cent  of  the  birds  entered  in  tests  in 
1943  were  its  representatives.  In 
1954  the  percentage  had  dropped  to 

14.6  per  cent,  a  loss  of  7.2  per  cent. 
In  the  hatchery  supply  flocks  the 
drop  was  6.2  per  cent  or  from  8.9  to 
2.7  per  cent.  The  laying  test  per¬ 
centage  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
shows  a  drop  from  10.5  per  cent  in 
1943  to  4.0  per  cent  in  1954.  In  the 
same  period  the  drop  was  13.5  per 
cent  in  the  hatchery  flocks. 

A  notable  increase  in  incrossbreds 
and  cross-mated  birds  can  be  noted. 
In  the  1943  egg  laying  tests  there 


were  no  incrossbreds  and  no  cross- 
mated  birds  at  all;  in  1954,  3.3  per 
cent  of  the  birds  in  laying  tests  were 
incrossbred  and  12.9  per  cent  were 
cross-mated  birds  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  in  11  years  cross-mated 
birds  became  the  third  most  import¬ 
ant  “breed”  in  the  tests.  In  the 
hatchery  flocks,  the  cross-mates  in¬ 
creased  from  3.0  per  cent  in  1943  to 

19.7  per  cent  in  1954,  an  increase  of 

16.7  per  cent. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
are  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  has  been  working  to¬ 
wards  a  fairly  light-weight  bird  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  use  of  feed.  It  is  well 
established  that  heavy  birds  require 
more  feed  to  maintain  body  weight. 
With  a  bird  of  the  Leghorn  type,  less 
feed  is  required  per  dozen  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  Consequently  eggs  can  be  pi'o- 
duced  at  lower  cost  per  dozen  eggs. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
lighter  bird  is  her  coming  into  pro¬ 
duction  more  quickly  than  birds  of 
the  heavy  breeds.  The  Leghorn  has 
been  commonly  employed  in  making 


various  crosses,  the  objective  being 
most  commonly  to  produce  a  bird 
with  light  colored  feathers. 

In  the  hatchery  flocks,  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  showed  an  increase  of 
4.8  per  cent,  from  18.3  per  cent  in 
1943  to  23.1  per  cent  in  1954.  This 
indicates  an  increased  popularity  of 
White  Rocks  for  meat  purposes. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Geese  Love  Thistles 

I  have  just  read  the  article  by 
Mrs.  Manning  about  her  geese  weed¬ 
ing  and  finally  killing  the  strawberry 
plants.  This  calls  to  mind  a  plant 
that  geese  dearly  love  to  eat,  namely 
the  Canada  thistle.  Throw  a  few 
young  plants  into  a  pen  of  geese 
and  watch  them  relish  them.  Turn 
them  loose  before  the  plants  are  tall 
and  hard,  and  they  will  really  eat 
them  down. 

I  note  the  passing  of  Paul  Ives. 
Besides  his  other  achievements,  I 
believe  he  also  resurrected  the  Pil¬ 
grim  breed  of  geese  in  which  the 
males  are  white  and  the  females  an 
attractive  bluish  gray. 

Ralph  Iobst 
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Fu!S®rym  in  Pullets 

Last  Spring  I  bought  200  pullet 
chicks  and  lost  about  half  of  them 
from  pullorum  disease.  I  have  kept 
the  others;  they  look  healthy.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  keep  them  as  replace¬ 
ment  layers  for  the  coming  Winter? 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

The  pullets  you  have  reared  prob¬ 
ably  will  develop  into  fairly  good 
layers,  but  they  will  carry  the  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  and  therefore  serve  as 
a  source  of  infection  when  you  buy 
chicks  again  next  Spring.  Keep  your 
old  birds  unless,  of  course,  you  had 
pullorum  disease  in  the  flock  the 
year  before.  If  such  is  the  case,  you 
should  sell  off  all  your  chickens  next 
Spring  before  you  buy  any  chicks. 
Thoroughly  clean  up  and  disinfect, 
and  then  be  sure  to  buy  chicks  from 
a  hatchery  that  follows  a  program  of 
pullorum  testing  in  their  breeding 
flocks. 

Pullorum  disease,  commonly  called 
bacillary  white  diarrhea,  causes 
heavy  chick  losses,  and  lowers  pro¬ 
duction  of  layers,  with  their  eggs 
having  low  hatchability.  There  are 
many  sources  of  disease-free  chicks, 
and  you  should  insist  on  getting  that 
type  of  stock  next  Spring.  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  keeping  pullor¬ 
um  infected  chickens  anymore.  Good 
healthy  stock  is  now  available  which 
is  free  from  the  disease.  Chickens  in¬ 
fected  with  pullorum  disease  are  a 
poor  investment  It  is  always  best  to 
get  rid  of  this  disease,  especially  as 
it  is  not  too  difficult  to  accomplish, 
as  suggested. 


Diagnosing  Disease 

I  am  new  at  raising  chickens  and 
do  not  know  much  about  poultry 
diseases.  Every  so  often  I  have  a 
chicken  that  mopes  around  and 
does  not  eat.  After  a  few  days,  it 
dies.  Can  you  tell  me  what  disease 
they  have  and  what  I  can  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  Their  combs  turn  pinkish 
white.  k.  j. 

New  York 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
cause  of  your  chickens’  deaths  with¬ 
out  performing  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination.  The  comb  color  is  not  a 
specific  symptom  of  a  particular  dis¬ 
ease;  the  comb  shrivels  and  pales 
with  almost  any  disease.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  take  or  send  one  or 
two  of  the  sick  birds  to  a  N.  Y. 
State  poultry  diagnostic  laboratory 
for  examination.  They  are  located 
at  Kingston,  Oneonta,  East  Aurora 
and  Farmingdale. 


of  2x2-inoh  wood  pieces.  Every 
year  there  are  three  or  four  who  de¬ 
velop  fatty  tumors  on  their  chest 
bones.  I  raise  them  to  sell  and  the 
tumor  spoils  the  whole  turkey;  they 
have  to  be  cut  away.  Can  you  "tell  me 
how  to  prevent  them?  l.  s. 

New  York 

Keel-bone  blisters  or  tumors  are 
not  uncommon  when  turkeys  are 
raised  on  wire  floors;  it  is  surprising 
you  have  not  had  more  than  three 
or  four  a  year.  There  is  a  difference 
of  susceptibility  in  individual  birds, 
though,  and  perhaps  those  who  de¬ 
velop  them  in  your  flock  would  do 
the  same  on  floors.  The  use  of  2x2- 
inch  perches  should  be  helpful  in 
preventing  the  blisters.  Otherwise, 
you  might  spread  straw  over  portions 
of  the  wire  floor  to  prevent  irritation 
and  rubbing  that  cause  the  blisters. 
Put  it  in  under  the  roofed  portion 
of  your  porch  so  the  birds  will  sit 
on  it  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  are  at  rest. 


Pullets  Reared  on  Ail-Mash 
Ration 

My  pullets  were  reared  on  an 
all-mash  ration.  What  would  you 
suggest  feeding  them  now?  They  are 
just  coming  into  production  and  are 
laying  quite  a  few  soft-shelled  eggs. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  j.  f. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
reared  your  pullets  on  a  complete 
all-mash  ration,  I  would  suggest  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  feeding  schedule, 
but  using  a  complete  egg-mash  from 
now  «n.  The  soft-shelled  eggs  you 
notice  are  more  or  less  normal  for 
young  pullets  just  coming  into  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  you  will  note  in  an¬ 
other  six  weeks  or  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Egg-Grade  Weights  per 
Dozen 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know 
the  weights  of  different  grades  of 
market  eggs.  j.  t.  k. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  egg-grade  weights  set  up  as 
standard  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  are,  per 
dozen:  Jumbo,  30  ounces  and  over; 
Extra  Large,  27-29  oz.,  inclusive; 
Large,  24-26  oz.;  Medium,  21-23; 
Pullet,  18-20;  and  Peewee,  under  18 
ounces. 


Cost  of  Hen  Coop 

Can  you  estimate  how  much  it 
will  cost  me  to  build  a  fairly 
modern  poulti'y  house  for  500  hens? 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  mrs.  c.  l. 


Keel-Bone  Tumors  on 
Turkeys 

I  have  raised  turkeys  for  the  past 
10  years  on  wire  floors  with  perches 


In  rural  areas,  a  poultry  house  for 
500  hens  will  cost  about  $2,500;  this 
includes  labor  and  material.  In 
vicinities  of  cities,  because  of  union 
wages  the  cost  may  go  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000. 


Barbecue  Contest  at  State  Fair 

A  statewide  chicken  barbecueing  contest  will  be  featured  for  the  second 
year  in  front  of  the  Eggland  Building  during  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Sep¬ 
tember  3-10,  ivith  over  30  counties  represented.  Shown  here  are  the  con¬ 
testants  in  last  year’s  chicken  barbecue  contest. 


September  3,  1955 


These  Helpful,  Practical 

AIDS  TO  GOOD 
POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 
are  YOURS  FREE! 


Sound  management  is  the  foundation 
of  profitable  poultry  operations.  And 
that’s  why  these  useful  booklets  were 
prepared — to  give  you  the  kind  of 
practical  information  that  can  help 
you  put  more  dollars  in  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

TIMELY  TOPICS  —  Eleventh  edition 
of  this  popular  manual  thoroughly 
covers  many  phases  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  200  pages  of  pictures,  charts, 
plans  and  practical  information  to  help 
you  get  the  most  out  of  your  flocks. 

TOP  BREEDER  PERFORMANCE  — 
Useful  folder  that  will  help  you  get 
more  efficient,  economical  production 
of  hatching  eggs.  Covers  feeding  in¬ 
structions,  management  suggestions, 
care  of  hatching  eggs,  etc. 

PRODUCE  MARKET  EGGS  EFFI¬ 
CIENTLY  —  How  to  get  the  most 
from  your  layers.  Feeding  directions 
and  management  hints  to  help  you 
produce  quality  eggs  at  a  profit. 

EGG  AND.  FEED  RECORD  —  Handy 
charts  give  you  an  easy,  practical 
means  of  keeping  records  for  each  pen. 
Keeps  track  of  eggs  laid,  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  culls,  mortality  by  week  and 
month. 

TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  — If  you 
raise  turkeys,  or  would  like  to  know 
more  about  them,  this  72  page  manual 
will  give  you  the  complete  picture  of 
management  and  marketing. 

USEFUL  FEEDING  LEAFLETS  — 
King-size  Broilers.  Replacements. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Complete  Chick 
Starter.  Quickies. 

WORKING  WITH  WIRTHMORE  — 

Helpful  information,  good  service,  top 
quality  feeds  at  fair  prices,  and 
friendly  dealers  are  all  part  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  in  business  to  help 
you  to  make  a  better  living  through 
better  feeding,  sound  management  and 
increased  efficiency.  This  colorful  bro¬ 
chure  tells  the  story  of  Wirthmore  and 
of  the  vast  organization  behind  that 
name.  \  ou’ll  find  it  most  interesting 
reading. 


Why  not  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore’s  extensive  re¬ 
search  program  by  sending 
for  your  choice  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  listed?  Just  check  the 
boxes  for  the  material  you 
want.  There  is  no  charge  or 
obligation. 


Wirthmore  Feeds,  525  Washington  St.,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  folders  checked  below: 

□  Timely  Topics  □  Turkey  Management 

□  Top  Breeder  Performance  □  Useful  Feeding  Folders 

□  Produce  Market  Eggs  Efficiently  □  Working  With  Wirthmore 

□  Egg  and  Feed  Record 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  or  Town - - -  state _ 


M  A  U  ME  E,  OHIO 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  H I  -QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leqhorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Sp  cial 
Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone.24  R  II 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  poy  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


TOLMAN’S - 

White  Rocks 

Wonderful  livability,  quick  growth,  and 
inherent  laying  abilities  make  Tollman's 
White  Rocks  extra  profitable  for  broilers, 
roasters,  hatching  eggs  or  market  eggs. 
ORDER  NOW!  •  CIRCULAR  FREE 
J.JTOLMAN  &  SONS.  Inc.,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS, 
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lengths 


Orangeburg  combines  speed, 
quality,  and  economy.  Long,  light 
lengths  are  easy  to  handle.  Unique 
Snap  Couplings  speed  installation. 
Orangeburg  material  lasts  for  years 
underground.  Nearly  200,000,000 
feet  in  service  prove  its  durability. 
Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  also  for 
septic  tank  disposal  fields,  draining 
wet  spots  everywhere. 

Get  genuine  Orangeburg  Pipe  and 
Fittings.  They  will  save  you  time, 
trouble  and  money.  Look  for  the 
Orangeburg  trademark.  For  more  facts, 
write  Dept.  NY  95,  or  see  your  dealer, 

INC.  •  Orangeburg,  New  York 
Newark,  California 


How  I  Turned  Wet  Land 
into  Profits . . .  with 

3  ORANGEBURG 

CT  PERFORATED  PIPE 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

I2"xl2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $7.00;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS.  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


Operate  right  out  in  the  field — runs 
off  your  tractor  PTO.  Guaranteed 
capacity:  TOO  bu.  shelled  corn;  135 
bu.  small  grain;  1  ton  hay  per  hour. 
No  building,  bins,  ducts.  A.  S.  C. 
(P.M.A.)  financed.  Write  for  bulletin. 
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Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  oasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  i8  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 

for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  C0„  21 1 -A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 

462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 

fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 

•  anchors  itself  against  wind 

•  practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there's  less  dockage 

m  deans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

9-  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

AU  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 

£S  you  cut!  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 
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PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


Our  Washington  correspondent  is 
investigating  vending  machine  sales. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  companies,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  details. 
It  would  be  appreciated  also  if  read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  contact  local  groups  of 
organizations  in  regard  to  any  deal¬ 
ings  they  have  had  with  vending 
machine  outfits.  All  correspondence 
will  be  considered  confidential. 


In  our  June  4th  issue,  in  reporting 
on  the  close  of  the  Unicorn  Puzzle 
contest,  we  said  “The  highest  prize 
was  $375,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  tax  on  it  will  be  roughly  $60,000.” 
This  is  incorrect  and  should  read  that 
after  tax  deduction  the  winner  would 
probably  be  able  to  keep  about 
$70,000  of  her  prize. 


A  man  ran  into  my  store  and  told 
me  he  had  just  finished  laying 
linoleum  in  a  nearby  school.  He 
showed  me  a  sample  of  the  floor 
covering,  which,  he  said,  needed  no 
waxing  and  would  cost  only  $30.  I 
said  I  did  not  have  any  money.  He 
kept  reducing  the  price  until  it  was 
down  to  $8.00  .My  mother  refused  to 
advance  any  amount.  He  asked  for 
a  postdated  check  and  I  refused. 
Looking  around  he  saw  a  jar  with 
some  coins  in  it.  I  explaned  it  was 
not  mine.  He  swore  at  me  and  left 
with  another  man  in  a  black  sedan. 
I  reported  it  to  the  police  and  they 
advised  that  one  should  always  get 
the  license  number.  He  also  said 
such  goods  were  usually  inferior  and 
often  stolen  and  the  parties  were 
probably  trying  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  say  Readers,  beware  of  those  people 
who  want  a  hasty  decision  and  will 
not  allow  you  to  think  things  out 
for  yourself. 

A  Reader  for  8  Years 
New  York 


This  story  speaks  for  itself.  There 
are  many  variations  in  such 
schemes,  and  we  publish  them  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  sort  of  tricks  used  by 
gyps  and  the  need  of  caution  in  all 
such  propositions. 


Could  you  find  me  a  song  by  the 
name  of  “Rose  of  Sharon?”  It  was 
written  for  a  Children’s  Day  Sunday 
School  program  over  40  years  ago. 
I  would  like  two  copies  of  it  with 
words  and  music.  R.  c. 

New  York 

Can  anyone  help  us?  The  usual 
sources  for  such  old  songs  do  not 
have  it,  and  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  helping  our  reader. 


Enclosed  is  a  clipping  I  cut  from 
the  Boston  Globe.  Probably  you 
know  of  the  racket,  but  if  not,  it  is 
interesting  reading.  c.  e.  l. 

Massachusetts 

These  schemes,  used  by  the 
“Gypsies”,  cover  an  offer  to  clean 
gas  stoves  at  a  reasonable  price. 
They  “discover”  an  insulation  job 
is  needed.  Their  remedy  is  to  pound 
powdered  asbestos  into  the  parts  at 
$2.00  a  pound.  The  asbestos,  we  are 
told,  “is  soaked  in  water”  at  about 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  stove  can¬ 
not  function:  In  some  cases  the 
claim  is  made  that  a  stove  needs  re¬ 
placement — no  new  parts  are  known 
to  have  been  installed:  An  oven  door 
is  removed  for  repair — the  owner 
has  not  seen  it  since:  They  demand 
cash  in  advance.  Specialists  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  repairing  gas  stoves— also 
work  on  electric  stoves.  The  business 
address  card  proved  to  be  a  vacant 
lot:  These  are  a  few  of  the  plausible 
rackets  by  the  Gypsies.  People  be¬ 
ware! 


Please  send  me  some  information 
on  the  following  literature  as  soon 
as  possible.  State  which  is  all  right 
to  do  business  with,  and  kindly  re¬ 
turn  the  literature  on  the  business 
that  is  good.  Thank  you 

New  York  mrs.  r. 

This  is  a  large  order.  Information 
is  asked  about  seven  different  work- 
at-home  plans,  none  of  which  we  can 
recommend.  Some  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column.  We  feel  we 
are  overdoing  the  subject  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  work-at-home  schemes  again, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  seven  concerns 
shows  that  two  have  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  of  misleading 
advertising  literature.  Each  one  asks 
for  money  for  information:  25c;  50c; 
$1.00;  $3.00;  or  $5.00.  All  have  mail¬ 
ing  and  addressing  propositions  at 
the  various  rates  mentioned.  We  be¬ 
lieve  all  operate  on  the  same  lines. 
As  the  old  saying  goes:  “You  can 
pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.”  We  cannot  be  enthusiastic 
about  any  firm  operating  in  this  way. 
Our  experience  is  that  they  benefit 
themselves  more  than  the  persons 
doing  the  work.  The  amounts  they 
receive  for  information  and  initial 
fees,  bring  them  a  good  income, 
whether  one  buys  the  material  or 
takes  up  the  plan.  A  few  have  re¬ 
ported  success  selling  items  in  their 
own  area,  but  they  are  in  the 
minority.  There  are  very  few  cases 
where  the  profit  exceeds  the  invest¬ 
ment.  We  know  many  feel  the  need 
of  extra  money  these  days,  but  look 
around  your  own  section.  See  if  you 
can  do  something  helpful  and  build 
up  a  trade  for  yourself.  There  will 
be  less  disappointment  and  more 
satisfaction. 


Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the 
Schenectady  Union  Star.  It  adver¬ 
tises  Club  Plan  for  Prospectors.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  one  would  be  wise  to 
have  them  look  over  this  land? 

New  York  b.  p. 

This  sounds  as  if  the  Club  is  look¬ 
ing  for  people  to  invest  in  supplies 
to  help  in  the  uranium  search.  Al¬ 
though  ore  bearing  rock  has  been 
found  in  this  area,  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  paying  mine.  Uranium 
appears  in  many  rocks,  but  only  a  few 
have  enough  to  make  mining  profit¬ 
able.  Today  many  more  amateur 
-prospectors  are  hunting  for  uranium 
than  ever  looked  for  gold  or  oil.  If 
you  can  afford  the  expense  of  equip¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  fun  on  a  holiday. 
We  understand  that  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  from  $20  to  $1,000  or  more 
for  the  right  kind  of  equipment. 


A  reader  reports  that  a  man  came 
to  her  door  and  talked  very  intelli¬ 
gently  and  convincingly  about  land¬ 
scaping  her  home.  An  order  for  $250 
was  given  him  for  stock  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  November.  Now  some 
people  advise  her  that  the  company 
is  not  reliable.  She  states  that  she 
signed  an  order  blank,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  may  be  a  contract.  If  the  con¬ 
tract  is  cancelled  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill  will  be  for¬ 
feited.  The  time  to  check  on  the 
standing  of  any  concern  is  before  a 
contract  or  order  blank  is  signed. 
Never  sign  in  haste.  We  reiterate 
this  because  several  complaints  have 
been  received  on  various  lines  of 
goods  and  work. 


The  “Rural  New  Yorker”  is  the 
favorite  farm  paper  in  our  family  as 
it  is  for  small  farmers  and  has  down- 
to-earth  articles  for  folks  like  us.  We 
shall  appreciate  it  doubly  from  now 
on  and  have  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  it.  J.  C.  W. 

A  pleasant  acknowledgement  of  a 
small  service  to  a  reader. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


At  the  Oneorsfa  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  543) 

financial  failures  in  history.”  In  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Glide  argued  that,  if 
dairy  farmers  want  anything  done, 
they  have  to  do  it  themselves.  “We 
believe”,  he  said,  “that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  handle  this  problem,  and 
that  is  through  organization  — 
through  one  large,  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  of  dairymen  and  only  dairy¬ 
men.” 

There  were  two  sets  of  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  —  one  on  policy,  an¬ 
other  on  legislation.  The  members  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  policy 
resolutions  were  Adrian  Langdon, 
Copake,  chairman;  Stephen  Low,  Mil¬ 
ford;  Joseph  J.  Keresey,  W.  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.;  Robert  L.  Wiggans, 
Aurora;  and  Paul  Wingett,  Canajo- 
harie.  The  committee  on  legislation 
was  composed  of  Henry  B.  Cooper, 
Tioga,  Pa.,  chairman;  LeRoy  Frank¬ 
lin,  Norwich;  and  Edward  Schroeder, 
Utica.  The  policy  resolutions  were 
approved  by  a  voice  vote  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  group;  the  legislative  reso¬ 
lutions  were  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  presented  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Harriman. 

In  the  open  forum  discussion 
which  followed  group  action  on  the 
resolutions,  the  audience  heard 
comments  from  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey;  Oscar  Grant  of  Liberty; 
Chandler  Chapman  of  Barrytown; 
William  Waldorf  of  Copake;  Alfred 
Pierce  of  Claremont,  N.  H.;  and 
many  other  dairymen. 


Book  NotS*~: 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook  —  The 
only  four-footed  farm  animal  thcit 
M.  E.  Ensminger  has  omitted  from 
consideration  in  this  comprehensive 
new  livestock  reference  is  the  dairy 
cow.  But  that  was  his  choice — also 
the  implication  of  his  big  600-page 
book’s  title — and  he  has  done  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  job  of  assembling  and 
presenting  information  and  ideas  on 
beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  book  is  the  range  of  livestock 
material  so  extensive.  Thus,  the 
basic  feeding-breeding-management 
triad  is  fully  examined  for  each 
species  of  farm  stock,  and  there  are 
special  chapters  on  disease  and  para¬ 
sites,  pasture,  hay,  silage,  selecting 
and  judging,  fitting  and  showing, 
marketing,  meat  and  wool.  Moreover, 
Prof.  Ensminger,  once  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts’  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  staff  and  now  head  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College’s,  includes  live¬ 
stock  laws,  fencing,  and  building  and 
equipment  facts  and  suggestions.  All 
the  information  is  presented  concise¬ 
ly  and  clearly;  where  possible  it  is  in 
the  form  of  tables  and  outlines. 

“The  Stockman’s  Handbook”  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  appropriate  and 
valuable.  Most  livestock  men  should 
be  pleased  and  satisfied  to  have  it 
for  reading  and  reference. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $8.50.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  26  cents  sales  tax). 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

'  Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20o  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
'  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

i  Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  hi  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  departaeent  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


_ _ HELP  WANTED _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers, 
r-xcellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
nonest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
Particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


a.i_,l  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731. 
Rye.  New  York. 

September  3,  3955 


WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  married 
farmer,  location  Cenrtal  New  Jersey;  sepa¬ 
rate  living  quarters;  milk,  vegetables,  etc.; 
other  privileges.  Permanent,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  wages  $150  monthly.  Must  have 
the  best  of  references.  Apply  in  detail.  BOX 

6403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  married  men:  Steady  work, 
no  experience  necessary.  Write.  White  Lake 
Mink  Ranch.  P,  O.  Box  53.  White  Lake,  N,  Y. 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
SchooL  W  assaic.  New  York. _ 

SINGLE  Man  or  lad  with  farm  experience  as 
helper  on  poultry  farm.  Modern  home,  excel¬ 
lent  board.  Wages  depending  on  ability.  F. 
Miller.  Route  2,  Coventry.  Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable  couple  for  poultry 
farm  in  Western  New  York.  Steady  work, 
good  pay,  modern  comfortable  four  room 
home.  Profit  sharing.  Box  6609,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre¬ 
ferred,  nice  house,  god  wages,  barn  cleaner. 

BOX  6700.  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager.  Married  man  on  up-.o-date  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have 
general  farm  experience  including  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  references  essential.  Liberal 
salary  plus  percentage  of  profit,  comfortable 
house,  modern  appliances,  produce  of  farm. 
Write  N.  Crossin,  422  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark, 

New  Jersey. _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  for  housework  and 
plain  cooking,  fond  of  children.  Experience 
unnecessary  but  references  essential.  Own 
room  and  bath,  all  appliances  in  new  home, 
New  York  suburb.  Start  $140.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Harvie.  N.  Broadway.  Nyack,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  must  be  strong, 
willing,  able  to  hand-milk  and  use  machines. 
References  desired.  Small  furnished  house 
with  all  conveniences;  good  wages.  Wolf  Pit 
Lake,  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  to 
pure  bred  Guernsey  and  Holstein  on  modern 
dairy,  bhlk  tank  milker  and  stable  cleaner. 
Must  be  good  cow  man  and  agricultural  college 
graduate,  trustworthy  and  must  stand  investi¬ 
gation.  Permanent  job,  salary  $250  plus  incen¬ 
tive  on  milk.  Fine  home,  modern  conveniences 
and  privileges.  Farm  near  Alentown,  Pa. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  6701, 

Rural _ New _ Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  couple  (no  children)  and  single 
man:  two  experienced  poultry  farmers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  for  both.  Ten  minutes 
from  city.  Woman  to  cook  for  single  man  who 
will  reimburse  her.  Wages:  Married  man  $200 
per  month,  single  man  $175  per  month.  Vaca- 

tions.  Reply  BOX  6702,  Rural  New  Y orker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  not  servant  type. 

Pleasant  home  outside  town.  Two  adults. 
Separate  ba.h.  Be  companion  to  wife  who  has 
broken  hip.  $100  per  month.  BOX  6i03,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MILKERS:  Hand  and  machine  preferable;  two 
males  in  a  family  to  work  in  a  dairy  farm. 
$175  a  month  each.  Apartment,  electricity  and 
milk  free.  BOX  6704,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
TEACHERS:  Elementary,  slow  children,  Con¬ 
necticut  also  Brooklyn  schools.  Psychologist - 
recep.ionist,  typist,  contact  worker,  farm 
workers  and  teachers,  houseparents,  cook,  or 
couples.  Residents.  Buckingham  School,  22 

Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Neat,  reliable  woman,  age 
50  or  less,  to  fill  position  of  housekeeper  for 
suburban  Rochester  family.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  provide  good  references  and  prefer¬ 
ably  be  unattached.  Other  help  employed  in 
hov.sehold.  Excellent  salary  and  living  quar¬ 
ters  provided  on  premises.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  BOX  6705,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  giv ing  background  and  age. _ 

WANTED:  Salesmen  with  knowledge  of  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition  and  farm  life  to  sell  an  adver¬ 
tized  milk  replacer  for  calves.  We  could  use 
services  of  salesmen  who  are  now  selling  feed 
dealers  a  non-competitive  farm  product  and 
who  may  find  it  convenient  to  add  a  good 
commission  profit  item.  Territories  open  in 
mid-New  York  State.  New  England.  New 
Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Write  full 
qualifications  to  Box  No.  66,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Housep  arents  for  groups  of  teen’ 
aged  boys  and  girls  in  children's  institution. 
Apply  to  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Salesman  or  manufacturer’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  take  over  established  New 
Jersey  area,  selling  disinfectants,  soaps,  in¬ 
sec  icides,  to  cattlemen,  clubs  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Territory  now  profitable,  established  for 
30  years.  Companion  lines  acceptable.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Write  full  details  of 
experience  and  qualifications  to  BOX  6706, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Butler  and  cook-chambermaid. 

Permanent  positions,  retired  single  gentle¬ 
man,  good  salary,  best  references  required. 
Box  304,  Mt.  Kisco,  N,  Y, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Plain  cook  and  general  house- 
worker  for  family  of  four.  Requirements: 
Must  have  good  references;  must  be  clean, 
dependable  and  like  children;  not  over  45 
years  old.  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Wages  $40  per 
week,  BOX  6719,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OLDER  woman  interested  in  permanent  home 
and  small  salary,  to  care  for  invalid  woman. 
Two  adults  in  family  to  share  responsibility. 
Write  Mrs.  Henry  Grissing,  205  Weeks  St., 
Bennington,  Vermont. _ 

RELIABLE  general  houseworker  required  for 
house  in  country  near  New  York.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  principally  with  small 
children  and  good  pay.  Write  BOX  6723,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  with  dairy  and  general  farming 
experience,  Connecticut.  Modern  house. 
Usual  privileges.  BOX  6724,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Mason-plasterer.  Starting  salary 
$3,894.  Maintenance  furnished  if  desired.  Va¬ 
cation,  sick  leave  and  other  benefits.  Apply 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York, _ 

IS  there  a  middle  aged  couple  or  man  who 
would  like  a  lovely  furnished  home  in 
southern  Vermont  plus  salary  in  exchange 
for  caretaking  and  maintenance  for  two 
adults?  Must  like  country  and  dogs.  Drivers 
license  essential.  BOX  6725,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultry  man  for  large  leghorn 
breeding  farm.  Good  salary,  large  apart¬ 
ment  with  conveniences.  Please  give  experi¬ 
ence,  references  first  letter  or  call  Toms 
Rivr  8-1091.  D.  C.  Veeder,  Indian  Head  Road, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  couple  about  40  years  old  to  occu¬ 

py  6-room  house  on  premises,  all  conveni¬ 
ences  plus  wages.  Man  as  caretaker  and 
farmer  (no  animals  on  farm)  woman  as  cook 
and  housekeeper  in  owner’s  home.  BOX  6726, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Cook  and  chambermaid-waitress. 

Permanent  positions,  retired  single  gentle¬ 
man,  good  salary,  best  references  required. 
Box  304,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Middleaged  or  a  little  older  if  in 
excellent  health.  Wife  cook,  keep  house. 
Husband  help  wife  in  house,  do  shopping, 
some  driving,  take  care  lawn,  small  garden. 
Near  Boston.  BOX  6727,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MOTHER  S  helper:  Young  girl  who  likes 

children  and  experienced  in  light  house¬ 
work.  Own  room,  pleasant  home.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Mrs.  Edward  Burstein,  43  Warwick 
Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  or  Senior  Uase^ 

worker.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Write  or  call  Catholic  Family  Service, 
312  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR-Valet.  Single  to  work  for 
batchelor  who  lives  in  both  New  York  City 
and  country.  Write  P.  O,  Box  6736,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  For  300  acre  operation  on  Mary¬ 
land  Eastern  Shore.  Operation  is  two  farms 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Use  of  nice  home  on 
home  farm,  three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about 
three  years  old.  Now  runing  20  sows  and  30 
Angus  cows.  Man  hired  would  be  in  charge 
of  both  farms  and  supervise  farmer  living  on 
second  farm.  Good  salary  to  one  who  would 
produce  and  treat  farm  and  equipment  as 
his  own.  Mail  replies  covering  past  work  and 
salary  expected  to  Frank  B.  Johnston  Advtg., 
Inc.,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Couple:  Country  home.  Woman 
general  housework  and  some  cooking;  man 
general  maintenance  work.  Own  apartment 
with  television.  References  required.  Write 
fully  BOX  6735,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  position  as  Supt.  Gardener  on 
small  estate.  Experienced  Greenhouse,  etc. 
Reference.  Married,  middle  age.  Write  box 
No.  6610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  two  school  girls  seeks  po- 
sition  as  caretaker  of  es.  ate  or  hotel.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  best  of  references.  Wife,  part 
time,  if  desired.  BOX  6708,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ELDERLY  woman  active,  farm  job,  plain 
cook,  100  miles  from  New  York.  Mrs. 
Therese  Lembrecht,  159  East  95th  St.,  New 
York  28,  N.  Y. _ ’ _ 

MAN  49,  single,  wants  light  work;  drive  car, 

care  of  garden,  lawn,  flowers,  etc.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  6709,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MINISTER:  Ordained  Protestant,  fundamental, 
experienced,  desires  country  church.  Salary 
secondary.  BOX  6707,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Married,  veteran,  agricult¬ 
ural  college  graduate,  experienced,  soil 
maintenance,  crop  and  milk  production,  rais¬ 
ing  livestock.  Desire  good  salary  or  profitable 
share  basis.  BOX  6723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-Houseman  or  caretaker  for  New 

Jersey  country  place.  BOX  6737,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  dairyman:  Experienced,  purebred 

ca  tie,  pasteurizing,  test  cows,  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine  milking.  Capable  herdsman  or  assistant. 
Graham  school,  BOX  6720,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer  with  small  family,  desires 

to  manage  small  dairy  herd  and  general 
farm  work,  with  option  to  buy.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  6721,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOUNG  couple  wanted  to  manage  and  operate 
modern  pouLry  farm.  BOX  6722,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  manage  a  high  class  farm  with 
good  purebred  stock;  a  nice  place  to  live, 
and  pleasant  people  to  work  for.  Prefer  New 
York,  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey.  I  would 
appreciate  these  items  mentioned,  rather  than 
a  big  salary.  Would  consider  some  sort  of  a 
partnership.  Married,  no  other  family.  Can 
give  references.  BOX  6728,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 
architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX 
6729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WELL  educated  youni  man,  2<L  German. 

Single.  Seeks  position  on  very  modern 
large  farm.  Live-in.  Around  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Speaks  English  fluently.  Would  you  be 
interested  to  pay  fare  to  U.  S.?  BOX  6734, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 

Real  Estate.  Johnson _ City ,  N.  Y . 

CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York, _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Farm  in  Vermont.  275  acres  Mod¬ 

ern  equipment.  65  head  Holsteins:  44  regis¬ 
tered.  Trout  stream.  Stocked  pond.  Gravel  pits. 
100,000  feet  timber.  Buildings  in  very  good 
condition.  Must  be  sold  by  Fall.  Asking 
$58,000,  Box  6604. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  house  or  farmlet  about 

$4,000.  BOX  6710,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


BEAUTIFUL  107  acre  farm  equipped.  Three 

acres  main  highway,  four  apartments,  suit¬ 
able  for  gas  station  and  garage;  must  be 
sold,  a  bargain;  near  large  village.  Alvord 
Claus,  Dolgeville,  New  York. 


ONE  acre  of  land  on  U.  S.  20;  spring  water; 

near  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  $300.  J. 
Talarico,  114  Louisa  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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small  island,  attractive  colonial  house,  hand- 
hewn  beams,  fireplace.  Equipped  for  14,001 
broilers,  formerly  7,000  hens.  Good  buildings 
Near  New  Paltz  exit  Thruway.  Asking  $35,000 
or  will  sell  house,  buildings,  approximately  ll 
acres,  $25,000.  Battelle,  High  Falls,  N.  Y.  o: 
phone  LOngacre  4-7575  weekdays. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy:  a  country  home. 

Rush  particulars.  BOX  6711,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Connecticut  poultry  farm  with  5- 
room  house,  2-room  cabin,  2-story  laying 
coop,  2,600  hen  capacity,  10  brooder  houses. 
Large,  new  cattle  barn,  45  acres  land.  Inquire 
Walter  Haney,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Telephone 
Atlas  3-4639, _ 

LOOKING  for  campsite  with  good  hunting, 

fishing,  trapping,  acreage?  Write  Charles  C. 
Riker,  Altmar,  N.  Y.  for  full  particulars.  Must 
sell. 


FOR  sale  or  rent:  House,  large  lot,  improve¬ 

ments.  Viola  Miller,  Washburn  Ave.,  R.  D. 
2,  Washington,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tavern  in  excellent  condition,  good 

business,  on  well  traveled  U.  S.  highway, 
a  sportsmens’  paradise,  large  lake  nearby, 
building,  equipment  and  furniture,  a  real 
bargain,  $24,500.  Write,  Pine  Tavern,  LaPorte, 
Penna. 


WOODSTOCK,  CONN.:  Dairy  farm,  80  acres, 
well  equipped  and  stocked.  Modren  house, 
good  barn,  silo  barn  cleaner;  three  hours 
Times  Square.  Gerald  Beaudoin,  R.  D.  2, 
Putnam,  Conn. 
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equipped  poultry  farm,  7,000  laying  1 
capacity,  eight  room  house,  all  good  conditi 
Other  possibilities.  Located  on  9-W  state  hii 
way.  Z,  Quick,  West  Park,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Hunting  and  fishing  camp  w 
acreage.  BOX  6712,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  good  grazing  farm,  190 
acres,  some  timber,  pasture  and  hay,  one 
corn  field,  stream  watered.  Health  compels 
sale.  A.  J.  Allen,  R.  D.  2,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

FLORIDA  ranch  or  dairy:  1,075  acres,  meadow, 
planted  pasture,  citrus  land,  200  cattle, 
three  homes,  all  with  baths,  paved  road; 
$125,000;  one-half  cash.  Marion  Real  Estate 
Box  365,  R.  5,  Ocala,  Florida. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  energetic  farmer  with  equip¬ 
ment  wishes  to  rent  general  farm,  southeast 
New  York  northeast  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey.  BOX  6714,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOUR  rooms  and  bath  with  finished  attic  and 

attached  garage  on  one  acre  at  edge  of 
village  in  Central  New  York.  Beautiful  views 
Excellent  retirement  home.  Write  BOX  6713, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


101  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 

Excellent  buildings.  Stables  for  40.  Never 
failing  water.  Russell  S.  Depew,  Rising  Sun, 
Maryland. 


COUNTRY  Home:  Six  rooms,  furnished,  91 
acres,  woods-stream,  many  extras;  no  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused.  P.  O.  Box  41,  Ashland, 
New  York. 


SECLUDED  home,  Bucks  County.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  10  acres.  Vincent  Brennan,  1141  Tilton 
Road,  Northfield,  New  J ersey. _ 

FLORIDA:  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
year.  Large  assured  market  bagged  of  baled. 
Tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cat.le  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clearmont,  Either  Office 
Groveland. _ 

35  ACRES  sandy  loam.  Barn  with  water  and 
electricity  for  10  cows.  Creek,  spring,  heavy 
timber;  6-room  and  bath  house.  Seven  miles 
on  state  road  to  Reading,  Pa.  Population 
255,750  and  five  farmers’  market  houses.  $12,000 
part  down.  FHA-VA  approved.  Owner:  H. 
Ralph  Ux„  RFD  No.  1,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 
FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS!  We  have  farms 
that  will  carry  up  to  300  head  of  cattle. 
Centrally  located  in  Worcester  County,  185 
others  available.  Complete  financing  arranged. 
Nu-Way  Investment  Brokers,  Palmer,  Mass. 
Telephone  1468. _ 

43  ACRE  hill-top  farm,  $14,000.  Seven  room 
house  all  conveniences.  Equipped  dairy  barn 
and  three  chicken  houses  Long-lane  seclu¬ 
sion.  One  hour  from  Philadelphia.  12  miles 
from  Allentown.  BOX  6715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
15  ACRES:  11  asparagus,  three  corn,  tracor, 
tools,  5-room  home,  poultry  house,  pig  pen, 
pigs,  garage.  J.  French,  Tuckahoe,  New  Jersey. 
WHAT  a  Buy:  85  acres,  practically  all  tillable, 
dwelling  eight  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat 
(oil);  barn  stanchions  24  cows;  two  silos;  4- 
car  garage,  new  machine  shed,  wagon  house, 
all  buildings  in  a  wonderful  state  of  repair, 
on  hard-surfaced  road,  in  a  good  small  town. 
Price  $40,000;  $10,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Inquire  Ida 
M.  Perry,  7  Main  St.,  Newton,  N.  J  Phone 
office  Newton  570:  Res.  Andover  3561. _ 

THREE  high-class  practical  farms  available 

with  or  without  stock  and  equipment.  From 
$25,000  to  $125,000.  J.  B.  White,  100  Broadway, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y.  Telephone  1077, 

BUILD  yourself  a  camp,  north  end  beautiiul 

Lake  George.  200  ft.  frontage.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonably.  Easy  terms.  BOX  6730,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

PROFITABLE  well  established  45  acre  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  farm;  3,500  layer  capacity.  25  acres 
bearing  fruit:  cherries,  peaches,  grapes;  fully 
operated  and  equipped;  excellent  condition, 
beautifully  located.  Other  possibilities.  G. 
Schaeffer,  Valois,  New  York. _ ' 

MARYLAND:  30  acres,  house,  $4,800  or  trade 

for  comparable  value;  New  York  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  6731,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  10-room  house,  small  barn,  70  acres 

land;  $3,000.  Rent  $18  month.  M.  Kyrk,  R.  D. 
2,  Delhi,  New  York, _ _ 

OUTSTANDING  dairy  farm  near  Oneonta, 
New  York.  148  acres,  120  tillable,  55  acres 
improved  pasture,  120  ft.  modern  dairy  barn, 
modern  colonial  home,  oil  heat,  drilled  well, 
paved  road,  school  bus;  $25,000.  James  Robert¬ 
son,  Windylane  Farm,  Laurens,  New  York. 
Phone  Morris  35-Y-3. _ 

SMALL  home  for  sale  with  all  .conveniences 
in  a  small  country  village;  cheap.  BOX  6732, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  260  acre  village  farm,  stocked  and 

equipped.  Retail  milk  business.  Price  $35,000; 
$15,000  down.  BOX  6738,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRY  Farm:  140  acres,  two  modern  3- 
story  laying  houses  with  elevators;  4,000 
capacity.  36x48  barracks  house,  sheds  for  sheep 
or  cattle;  9-room  house,  125  years  old,  oil 
burner,  artesian  well,  30  ft.  living  room  with 
fireplace;  Vi  mile  frontage  on  Damariscotta 
Lake.  Opportunity  for  Summer  camps;  $28,000. 
William  Snyder,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. 

FREE  lists  Columbia  and  Rensselaer  proper - 
ties.  DeLeon  Realty,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  8-room  4-bedroom  home  and  at¬ 
tached  garage,  oil  heat;  five  acres  truck 
garden  land,  fine  for  fruit,  vegetables  and 
poultry;  small  village  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
(no  flood).  A  bargain  $11,600;  $6,000  cash  down, 
balance  $50  per  month.  Appointment  only. 
Telephone  or  write  United  Real  Estate, 
Greene.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  farm  on  state  highway  in 
western  New  York.  Well  stocked  with  40 
cows,  machinery  and  equipment.  BOX  6733, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  A.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover,  New 

York’s  finest,  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-5’s,  $7.98, 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00:  2-60’s,  $17.50. 
Also  delicious  wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50;  60’s 

F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


COMB  HONEY :  Big  Chonks  Clover  Comb. 

5  lb.  pail  $2.00  (extracted,  $1.75).  A.11  prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

CHERRY  VALLEY  farmers’  wild  flower  honey 
for  Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  New  Year  presents: 
5  lb.  bucket  $1.35;  2  lb.  glass  79  cents;  1  lb. 
glass  49  cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and 
up.  Assor.ment  as  wanted,  15%  discount. 
Prices  FOB  shipping  point.  Eastern  Dairy 
Farms  Corp,,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.00  gallon; 

maple  sugar  5  lb.  can  $6.00.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 
FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade 
A  $6.00  per  gallon,  postpaid  third  zone. 
Stafford  Brothers,  South  Wallingford,  Ver- 
mont.  _ 

"TASTE  TREAT”:  Real  100  A  hickory  smoked 
bacon  88  cents.  Ham  $1.10  pound.  Postage 
paid.  Prescotts  of  Stockbridge,  Box  376-N, 
Stockbridge,  Michigan. 


NEW  white  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95; 

carton  6-  5’s  $8.00  prepaid;  60  lbs  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


GOOD  permanent  home  offered  to  elderly 
men  on  farm.  BOX  6716,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  desires  good  Christian 

boarding  home.  BOX  6717,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


PROGRESSIVE,  pleasant,  non-smoking,  non¬ 
drinking  sightless  bachelor  writing  book 
featuring  unknown  children,  desires  home- 
1  ’ ke ,  room,  board  with  family  favoring  kids; 
kindness;  knowledge;  writing;  simplicity;  gar¬ 
dens;  baseball.  BOX  77,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 


FOR  Sale:  Surplus  used  finishing  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  at  less  than  half  price. 
Kenyon  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Marcellus  68.1011. 


POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 
tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
to  last.  All  sizes  of  posts.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at 
yard.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Adoptive  home  for  beautiful  Negro 
baby  boy,  five  months  old.  Write  or  call 
Catholic  Family  Service,  312  Lake  St.,  Elmira, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Pump,  gasoline  or  belt  irrigating, 
centrifical.  Neubeck,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Patches  Rayon,  Cotton,  Nylon,  $1.15 
3  lbs.  Verna  Stiayer,  Hollldaysburg,  Penna. 
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The  Champions  all  drove 


Alee?  the  1 954  Mechanical  Corn  Picking 
Champions  and  the  Uni-Huskors  they  drove 
to  make  history!  Left  to  right:  Elmo  M.  Red¬ 
ding,  1st  place;  Richard  Kraus,  2nd  place 
and  William  C.  Frank,  3rd  place.  All  three 
topped  1953’s  1st  place  score. 


UNI-HUSKORS 


Champion  among  champions  —  MM  UNI-HUSKOR 

This  world  champion  MM  Uni-Huskor  placed  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in 
the  1954  Internationa!  Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest,  ifs  a  prize¬ 
winner  in  your  corn,  too,  with  full  self-propelled  operation,  power 
steering,  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  height  control  and  the  exclusive  MM 
gathering,  snapping  and  husking  advantages.  The  new  more-power- 
ful-than-cver  MM  Uni-Tractor  that  powers  and  propels  the  Uni- 
Huskor  mounts  the  Uni-Foragor,  Uni-Windrower,  Uni-Harvestor 
and  Uni-Picker-Sheller  to  make  you  self-propelled  in  every  crop. 


1-row  mo  2  row— MM  PULL-BEHSNO  HUSKORS 

Pfoved  by  thousands  of  profit-wise  corn  farmers,  now  better  than 
ever  with  the  husking  advantages  proved  unbeatable.  This  MM  2- 
row  Huskor  gives  you  a  big-capacity  husking  bed  with  twelve  36-inch 
sectional-type  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls  that  take  the  heaviest 
fields  in.  stride.  A  2-3-plow  tractor  pulls  and  powers  this  2-row 
Huskor— lets  you  pick  up  to  25  acres  a  day.  For  smaller  acreages,  a 
big-capacity  1-row  Huskor  is  available. 
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buy  any  one  of  the 

HUSKORS 

.  \ 

and  you  know 
you  bought  the  Champion! 

Bank  on  MM  Huskors  to  make  your  corn  pay  best.  With  this  champion 
husking  system,  you  add  extra  bushels  to  record  yields  ...  get  corn  out  of 
fields  so  tangled  and  wind-broken  other  farmers  would  give  up  and  turn 
hogs  in.  Here  are  some  of  the  Champion  advantages  MM  Huskors  give  you: 
Three  gathering  chains  on  each  snapping  unit  take  your  corn  as  it  grows 
.  .  .  short,  bent  or  out-of-line.  Points  float  free  in  any  of  five  positions  to 
raise  down  stalks  .  .  .  hug  ground  contours. 

Snapping  rolls  53V 2  inches  long ,  up  to  12  inches  longer  than  other 
pickers,  snap  high  and  low  ears.  Only  the  lower  18  inches  are  grooved  .  .  . 
to  practically  eliminate  field  shelling. 

Exclusive  side-to-side  and  rotating  action  of  the  spring-mounted  MM 
Uni-Huskor  raddle  spreads  the  ears  over  the  full  width  of  the  husking  bed 
.  .  .  constantly  turns  the  ears  to  use  every  inch  of  husking  area. 
Four-section  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls  give  you  exclusive  four- 
stage  husking  action.  Alternating  metal  and  rubber  sections  on  each  side 
of  the  turning  ears  strip  husks  thoroughly  . . .  without  crushing  or  cracking. 
Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  the  bonus  Huskor  advantages  .  .  . 
the  full-length  corn  savers,  high-speed  cleaning  fans,  easy  adjustments. 
The  more  you  find  out  about  MM  Huskors,  the  more  certain  you'll  be  that 
these  champion  performers  can  make  corn  money  for  you  ...  as  no  other 
picker  can!  Stop  in  at  your  MM  dealer  soon! 
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Self-propelled  on  your  MM  tractor —  MM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 

You  get  championship  husking  advantages  in  the  compact  2-row 
Huskor  that  mounts  right  on  your  MM  tractor!  You  see  where 
you’re  going  and  what  you're  doing  right  from  tractor  seat . . .  guide 
the  floating  points  exactly  where  you  want  them  with  a  twist  of  the 
wheel.  Two  quick-hook-ups  mount  MM  Huskors  on  MM  Models, 
ZAN,  ZAU,  ZBN,  ZBU,  UBN,  UBU,  UTN  and  UTU  tractors. 


Pick  and  shell  in  one  quick  trip  —  MM  UNI-PICKER-SHELLER 


Your  corn  harvest  becomes  a  quick,  one-trip  job  with  this  advanced  MM 
Uni-Picker-Sheller.  Powered  and  propelled  by  the  new  MM  Uni-Tractor, 
the  Uni-Picker-Sheller  handles  corn  with  up  to  30%  moisture  content, 
gets  your  crop  early,  before  corn  borers  and  wind  damage  can  knock  r  <, 

down  yields.  Cobs  and  husks  stay  right  where  they've  grown  to  mulch  the  a  ♦  ’ 

soil.  Corn  tank  holds  40  bushels,  unloads  into  truck  or  wagon  through  a 
high-speed  auger.  : 
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September  17,  1955  Along  the  Connecticut  River 


On  suitable  well -limed  soils  of  northeast 
livestock  farms ,  with  improved  varieties , 
plenty  of  potash  and  proper  management , 

Alfalfa  Is  Green  Gold 


By  B.  A.  BROWN 


LFALFA  has  been  called  the 
“Queen  of  Forage  Crops”,  and 
its  title  is  richly  deserved.  One 
must  marvel  at  the  ability  of 
the  crop  to  stay  green  and 
growing  during  periods  when 
a  shortage  of  moisture  browns 
other  forage  fields.  There  is  not  now,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  will  be,  enough  storable  water  to 
irrigate  all  the  Northeast  land  producing  for¬ 
age  crops.  Even  under  ideal  circumstances, 
artificial  watering  is  costly  and  laborious  and, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  drought  resistance 
of  alfalfa  brings  importance  to  it  as  a  crop. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  insurance-against- 
drought  value  of  alfalfa,  a  case  at  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  in  Connecticut  is  note¬ 
worthy.  There,  the  rainfall  in  June  and  July 
of  1949  was  the  lowest  in  67  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  two-acre  field  of  three-year-old  Buffalo 
alfalfa,  not  liberally  fertilized  and  with  no  irri¬ 
gation,  produced  on  each  acre  6,800  pounds  of 
hay  in  early  June  and  3,300  pounds  in  late 
July.  The  third  cutting  that  year  was  small, 
but  why  worry  about  a  third  crop  when  the 
first  and  .  second  yield  five  tons  of  excellent 
hay  per  acre? 


Soils  and  Their  Treatment  for  Alfalfa 

For  best  results,  well  drained  soils  should 
be  selected  for  alfalfa.  Its  deep  roots  enable 
the  crop  to  obtain  water  from  veritable  “sand 
banks”  on  which  few  other  plants  can  exist. 
Soils  dry  enough  for  corn  are  suitable  for 
alfalfa;  so  it  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
common  crop  rotation  practiced  on  most  live¬ 
stock  farms  of  the  Northeast. 

Much  of  our  land  has  soil  too  acid  for  many 
crops  and  especially  so  for  alfalfa.  But,  even 
if  some  other  crops  grow  well  on  quite  acid 
soils,  they  will  usually  grow  better  after  liming 
has  reduced  the  acidity  to  a  low  level  ( about 
pH  6.5).  In  addition  to  the  direct  value  of  lime 
on  productivity,  fertilizers  are  more  effective 
on  the  only  slightly  acid  limed  soils  than  they 
are  on  moderately  or-  extremely  acid  soils. 

Sometimes  one  hears  farmers  say  they  can¬ 
not  afford  the  three,  four  or  five  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone  necessary  to  bring  an  acre  of  strongly 
acid  soils  up  to  a  condition  best  suited  for 
alfalfa.  The  best  answer  to  this  complaint  is: 
one  cannot  afford  not  to  lime.  Lime  is  the 
backbone  of  fertile  soils.  It  is  relatively  cheap 
and  its  effects  are  long  lasting.  I  have  seen 
excellent  alfalfa  on  a  naturally  acid  soil  25 
years  after  the  first  and  only  liming.  Once  the 


Narragcinsett  is  a  very  productive  alfalfa,  but  it  is 
wilt-susceptible.  In  the  foreground  above,  Narra- 
gansett  seeded  five  years  ago  has  about  disap¬ 
peared,  but  Ranger  in  the  background  continues 
good  growth. 


oiU 


desired  level  of  low  acidity  is  attained,  only  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  limestone  a  year  or 
about  a  ton  every  four  to  six  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  it.  How  much  grain — or 
hay — can  be  bought  for  $2.00,  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  a  soil  sweet?  Or  even  for  $30,  the 
normal  cost  for  making  it  sweet  in  the  first 
place? 

Even  when  very  finely  ground,  limestone  re¬ 
quires  time  to  disintegrate  and  to  dissolve  in 
soil  water.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  lime 
six  months  or  more  before  seeding  alfalfa  on 
previously  unlimed  soils.  Lime  is  also  slow 
to  penetrate  soils,  so  it  is  a  poor  practice  to 
spread  it  on  the  surface  a  year  before  plow¬ 
ing;  most  of  the  lime  would  be  plowed  under 
too  deeply  to  benefit  the  seedlings  during  the 
critical  establishment  period.  However,  if 
making  the  initial  liming  of  land  to  be  plowed 
twice  before  seeding  legumes,  half  of  the  lime 
may  be  plowed  under  and  the  remainder 
disked  in  after  the  first  plowing.  This  practice 


By  the  fourth  harvest  year  bacterial  ivilt  has  vir¬ 
tually  abolished  the  stand  of  Du  Puits  alfalfa  in 
the  foreground.  But  in  back  of  it  Ranger,  wilt- 
resistant,  continues  to  live  and  produce  heavy  hay 
and  silage  crops. 

insures  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  lime  with  the 
plow  layer  of  soil.  In  most  cases,  liming  of  sub¬ 
soils  is  unnecessary.  Eventually  the  lime  from 
the  plow  layer  will  penetrate  the  subsoil  any¬ 
way. 

Banding  of  Superphosphate  Is  Beneficial 

There  is  a  saying,  “Phosphorus  to  establish  a 
crop,  potassium  to  maintain  it”,  which  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  plants  require 
no  phosphorus  after  establishment.  The  truth 
of  this  quotation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
limited  root  system  of  newly  germinated  seed¬ 
lings  cannot  absorb  enough  phosphorus,  even 
from  a  fertile  soil,  for  maximum  growth  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  few  weeks  of  life.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  usually  beneficial  to  “band”  super¬ 
phosphate  an  inch  or  so  below  the  seed.  If 
this  is  not  practical,  liberal  amounts  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  say  600  pounds  per  acre,  should 
be  mixed  with  the  upper  three  to  four  inches 
of  soil  just  before  seeding. 

When  well  established,  alfalfa  usually  ob¬ 
tains  sufficient  phosphorus  for  large  yields 
over  several  years  if  the  soil  is  well  supplied 
before  seeding.  Surface-applied  superphos¬ 
phate  is  effective,  however,  when  an  old  stand 
receives  insufficient  phosphorus  for  maximum 
growth. 

Potassium  is  not  as  important  as  phosphorus 
in  starting  young  alfalfa  plants.  Moreover,  the 
common  sources  of  soluble  potassium  such  as 
muriate  of  potash  may  injure  roots  of  seedlings 
if  applied  at  high  rates  near  the  seed.  Further¬ 


harvest  year  at  the  Connecticut  Station  at  Storrs. 
Winter-hardiness  and  resistance  to  wilt  make 
Ranger  a  superior  alfalfa  variety  for  the  Northeast. 

more,  because  of  “luxury  consumption”,  it  is 
not  practical  to  add  enough  potash  before 
seeding  to  last  several  years.  (Luxury  con¬ 
sumption  refers  to  excessive  potassium  absorp¬ 
tion  by  plants — more  than  they  need  for  maxi¬ 
mum  growth — on  soils  heavily  fertilized  with 
potash. )  The  first  few  cuttings  of  an  alfalfa 
stand  will  remove  two  or  three  times  the 
necessary  amounts  of  potassium  from  the  soil, 
leaving  too  little  for  later  crops.  In  contrast  to 
phosphorus,  some  leaching  may  also  occur. 

A  practical  way  of  reducing  luxury  con¬ 
sumption  and  leaching  of  potassium  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  small  amounts  of  potash  frequently.  In 
Connecticut  we  have  found  that  maximum 
yields  of  alfalfa  are  not  obtained  with  less 
than  180  pounds  of  actual  potash  (K,0)  per 
acre  each  year.  To  furnish  that  amount  re¬ 
quires  18  tons  of  average  stable  manure  or  300 
pounds  of  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash.  Of 
the  mixed  fertilizers,  600  pounds  of  0-15-30  or 
900  of  0-10-20  will  be  required.  Half  of  these 
rates  will  serve  well,  of  course,  when  they  are 
put  on  twice  during  the  year.  Split  application 
is  actually  best. 

Boron  is  one  the  minor  elements  which  all 
plants  need  and  which  alfalfa  especially  re¬ 
quires.  Many  of  the  eastern  seaboard  states 
recommend  that  a  carrier  of  boron  be  added 
to  fertilizer  for  alfalfa.  Deficiency  manifests 
itself  in  yellow  top  leaves  and  few  blossoms. 
A  deficiency  may  not  be  seen  except  in  dry 
periods,  but  it  is  good  practice  to  insure  against 
the  trouble  by  adding  boron  anyway. 

Borax,  a  common  household  commodity,  is 
usually  added  to  soils  to  supply  boron  for 
crops.  Pre-seeding  rates  vary  from  10  to  30 
pounds  of  borax  per  acre.  If  applied  annually, 
two  to  six  pounds  are  usually  sufficient.  Many 
companies  mix,  or  will  mix  on  request,  borax 
into  fertilizers  to  be  used  on  crops  likely  to 
need  additional  boron. 

A  pre-seeding  treatment  of  three  tons  of 
limestone,  600  pounds  of  superphosphate.  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  30  pounds  of 
borax  per  acre  will  cost  about  $40,  less  than 
one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  brought  in  from  the 
West.  The  annual  cost  of  fertilizing  alfalfa 
may  vary  from  $5.00  to  $10,  where  no  manure 
is  available.  Three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  each 
year  is  a  low  yield  for  alfalfa;  at  farm  prices, 
even  this  is  worth  $90.  Can  one  afford  not  to 
grow,  and  fertilize  liberally,  this  wonderful 
forage? 

Choice  of  Variety  Is  Important 

For  many  years  plant  breeders  have  been 
busy  developing  better  varieties  of  alfalfa. 
When  tests  at  experiment  stations  show  a  new 
variety  to  be  really  superior,  the  Northeast 
Forage  Crop  Technical  Committee  recommends 
it  to  the  managers  of  the  National  Foundation 
Seed  Project  for  rapid  multiplication.  Usually 
the  seed  is  produced  in  the  far  West  where 
weather  conditions  are  more  favorable  for 
seed  production  than  in  the  Midwest  or  East. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  careful  multiplication 
of  a  variety,  there  is  usually  a  sufficient  supply 
of  seed  to  justify  its  distribution  to  other  farm¬ 
ers  for  growing  under  the  strict  regulations  of 
a  state  certifying  agency.  Each  bag  of  seed 
which  is  able  to  pass  regulations  is  certified, 
sealed  and  labelled  as  “Certified”  seed.  One 
should  choose  certified  alfalfa  seed,  even  if  at 
a  considerably  higher  price.  It  is  certified  for 
(Continued  on  Page  590) 
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Soil  and  Water  —  Working  Partnership 


Here ’s  a  new  program  farmers  can  launch  in  their  water¬ 
sheds  to  save  their  land  and  prevent  bad  floods. 

By  LESTER  FOX 


URAL  folks  and  their  city 
cousins  are  meeting  at  the 
crossroads  these  days  to  work 
together  in  conserving  their 
dwindling  water  supplies  and 
putting  an  end  to  recurring 
floods  that  every  year  inflict 
great  damage  in  town  and  country.  Working 
with  them  is  the  U.  S.  Government,  not  as  their 
boss  but  as  their  junior  partner. 

You  can  see  how  everyone  benefits  from 
such  an  arrangement  by  taking  a  look  at  the 
work  done  in  the  watershed  of  Buffalo  Creek 
which  empties  into  Buffalo  Harbor  in  Western 
New  York.  It  has  cost  more  than  $150,000  a 
year  to  dredge  Buffalo  Harbor  of  the  soil 
washed  into  it  from  the  farms  in  the  water¬ 
shed.  When  completed,  the  watershed  project, 
being  carried  out  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  cooperation  with  soil  conservation 
districts,  will  reduce  harbor  siltation  to  a 
minimum.  Thus  benefits  will  come  to  the  City 
of  Buffalo  and  the  various  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial  and  shipping  interests  that  use  the  harbor, 
rated  one  of  the  nation’s  most  important  in¬ 
land  ports.  Local  governments  save  money  be¬ 
cause  damage  to  roads  and  highways  is  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated.  Sediment  from  washing 
fields  no  longer  piles  up  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
ditches  after  every  runoff-producing  rain. 
Municipal  water  supplies  are  protected  in  two 
ways :  ( 1  )  silt  is  kept  out  of  the  reservoirs  be¬ 
cause  soil  washing  is  ended;  (2)  the  under¬ 
ground  storage  of  water  feeding  the  reservoir 
is  maintained  because  the  rain  soaks  into  the 
soil  instead  of  running  off  the  surface.  Sports¬ 
men  benefit  because  fish,  birds,  and  animals 
have  a  better  chance  to  live  and  propagate.  But 
also  benefitting  from  these  partnership  water¬ 
shed  deals  are  farmers,  farmers  like  Gordon 
Stoddard,  a  dairyman  who  lives  on  Buffalo 
Creek  near  Porterville,  N.  Y. 

“Every  time  the  creek  flooded,  some  of  my 


best  bottom  land  would  cave  in  and  wash 
away”,  Mr.  Stoddard  says.  “Now  that  the  stream- 
banks  have  been  protected  as  part  of  the  flood 
control  project,  I  am  not  losing  any  more  of 
my  fertile  farm  land.”  ' 

Farm  Conservation  Helps  City  Folks,  Too 

In  recent  years  farmers  and  city  people  alike 
have  become  conscious  of  the  need  of  conserv¬ 
ing  water.  Farmers  realize  that  keeping  rain 
on  their  land  where  it  falls  increases  per-acre 
crop  yields.  Flooding,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
duces  or  destroys  production.  City  people, 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  municipal  water  sup¬ 
plies  can  dry  up,  realize  that  underground 
storage  of  water  must  be  maintained  if  their 
reservoirs  are  to  be  kept  full.  Both  farmers 
and  city  folks  are  now  aware  that  the  rain 
must  be  kept  on  the  land  where  it  falls  if  farm 
and  urban  flood  damage  is  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

Joseph  Kalla,  a  truck  farmer  on  Buffalo 
Creek  near  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  figures  he  will 
be  at  least  $2,000  a  year  to  the  good  when  the 
Buffalo  Creek  flood  control  work  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity  is  completed.  He  says;  “The  work  around 
my  place  isn't  finished  yet,  but  I  notice  that 
already  the  flood  water  goes  down  a  lot  faster 
than  it  did  before  the  stream  work  was  started. 
I  lost  almost  $2,000  in  my  parsnip  crop  alone 
in  the  flood  we  had  in  May  1953.  I  don’t  believe 
I’ll  lose  any  more  crops  when  this  flood  control 
job  is  finished.” 

For  Mrs.  Bernice  Earsing,  the  Buffalo  Creek 
flood  control  work  was  started  tragically  late, 
though  it  may  yet  prove  a  blessing  for  her.  She 
grows  flowers  on  $l,000-an-acre  land  below 
Gardenville.  “We  used  to  own  a  little  more 
than  17  acres  of  land,  but  the  creek  has  washed 
away  all  except  three  acres”,  Mrs.  Earsing  re¬ 
lates.  “I  am  faced  with  the  possibility  that  if 
nothing  is  done  soon  to  stop  the  creek  from 
further  cutting  into  its  banks  my  buildings  will 


follow  my  soil  into  the  water  and  end  up  with 
it  in  Buffalo  Harbor.” 

Something  is  being  done,  however,  and  her 
buildings  and  remaining  acreage  may  yet  be 
saved.  Her  farm  is  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  creek. 
Funds  were  provided  to  take  the  oxbow  out 
of  the  stream  at  that  point  and  to  stabilize  the 
new  creek  banks  with  rock  rip-rapping.  The 
work  was  started  last  Fall  but  was  delayed  by 
unfavorable  construction  weather.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  cut-off  channel  was  completed  and 
during  a  high  flood  last  February  the 
Earsing  property  suffered  only  minor  damage. 

Streambank  Erosion  Prevented 

With  costly  bottom  land,  you  cannot  afford 
to  lose  much  acreage  to  flooding  streams.  Yet 
that  was  what  was  happening  to  Elmer  Torge, 
a  dairy  farmer  living  on  Route  78  near  Wales 
Hollow.  Like  Mrs.  Earsing,  he  watched  his 
precious  soil  slip  into  Buffalo  Creek  for  a  swift 
ride  to  Buffalo  Harbor.  "Before  this  flood  con¬ 
trol  work  protected  my  streambanks,  I  was 
losing  four  acres  of  my  best  land  every  year”, 
Mr.  Torge  states.  “Since  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  my  place,  I  haven’t  lost  any.” 

Buffalo  Creek  was  one  of  11  watersheds 
throughout  the  United  States  on  which  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture,  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
to  conduct  a  program  of  runoff  and  waterflow 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention.  Work 
on  Buffalo  Creek  was  begun  in  1946  and  has 
been  carried  on  since  to  the  extent  each  year 
that  appropriations  permit.  More  recently, 
Congress  voted  funds  to  carry  out  this  upland 
type  of  flood  control,  water-conserving  work  on 
about  60  small  “pilot”  watersheds  throughout 
the  country.  Among  them  are  four  in  New 
York:  Deer  Creek  in  Tioga  Co.;  Ball  Creek, 
Chautauqua  Co.;  Great  Brook,  Chenango  Co.; 
and  the  Little  Hoosic  in  Renssalaer  Co.  In 
( Continued  on  Page  578 ) 
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September—  Time  for  Lawn  Care 


Whether  you  are  renovating  an  old 
lawn  or  seeding  down  a  new  one,  late 
September  is  the  best  time  to  do  the 
work  since  cool,  damp  weather  is 
necessary  for  success.  Also,  October 
frosts  will  kill  the  annual  weeds  that 
might  start,  while  the  grass  will  have 
formed  a  heavy  root  system  before 
next  season’s  hot  weather  arrives  and 
should  maintain  a  good  appearance 
all  Summer. 

If  you  plan  only  to  feed  your  lawn, 
use  a  commercial  fertilizer  high  in 
nitrogen  content  —  8-6-4  or  10-5-5, 
for  instance.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  how  much  to  use  of  a  given 
formula  for  the  area  to  be  covered. 
If  it  can  be  applied  just  before  or 
during  a  rain,  you  can  save  time, 
labor  and  water;  otherwise  you  will 
have  to  soak  it  in  well  with  the  hose. 

Except  under  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  later  in  this  article,  top  dress¬ 
ing  with  purchased  loam  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value;  for  most  loam  you  buy 
may  be  full  of  weed  and  crabgrass 
seeds.  Turning  over  a  poor  lawn  will 
do  little  good  unless  the  necessary 
materials  are  added  to  correct  the 
fundamental  faults.  Merely  turning 
over  the  soil  will  accomplish  practi¬ 
cally  nothing;  it  will  soon  look  just 
as  bad  as  it  does  now.  If  you  are  re¬ 
seeding  your  lawn,  four  pounds  of 
grass  seed  per  1,000  squai’e  feet  is 
the  standard  recommendation.  Stand¬ 
ard  brands  of  grass  seed  mixtures  do 
not  contain  weed  seeds.  If  you  have 
trouble  after  sowing  the  grass  seed, 
the  weeds  must  have  been  in  the 
soil  first.  Thus  the  moral  is  to  keep 
weeds  from  going  to  seed  in  or  near 
the  lawn. 

If  your  grass  is  particularly  bad 
in  spots  and  thei’e  is  not  too  much 
area  to  cover,  a  good  practice  is  to 
spade  up  those  spots,  give  them  a 
mixture  of  compost  and  plant  food, 
and  reseed.  Such  treatment  is  im¬ 
practical,  however,  for  large  areas. 
Often  a  thin  lawn  can  be  thickened 
moi'e  easily  and  economically  by 
feeding  than  by  reseeding. 

All  lawns  should  be  mowed  fre¬ 
quently;  the  more  you  mow,  the  bet¬ 
ter  lawn  you  will  have.  And  always 
remove  the  clippings  because,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  ideal 
conditions  are  created  for  insects 


and  disease  organisms  to  get  started. 
The  fei'tilizing  value  of  clippings  is 
practically  nil. 

Brown  patches  seem  to  be  a  fair¬ 
ly  prevalent  problem,  judging  by 
questions  that  come  in.  There  are  a 
number  of  possible  reasons  why  the 
grass  turns  brown  in  spots.  Drying 
out,  due  to  lack  of  moisture,  is  one. 
Many  lawns  have  been  made  with 
little  or  poor  loam.  Then  certain 
areas  in  a  lawn  may  be  over  a  ledge 
or  over  a  place  that  has  been  filled 
in  with  gravel,  coal  ashes  or  other 
material  which  drains  quickly.  Under 
such  conditions,  good  top  soil  should 
be  added  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six 
inches  before  reseeding.  Clover  and 
weeds  have  deeper  roots  which 
makes  them  more  resistant  to 
drouth.  Still  another  reason  for 
brown  patches  in  the  lawn  is  the 
presence  of  larvae  of  the  June  bug 
and  the  Japanese  beetle.  These  feed 
on  the  grass  roots,  cutting  them  off 
about  an  inch  under  the  ground. 
These  grubs  are  fairly  large  and  can 
easily  be  found  and  destroyed. 
Chinch  bugs  may  be  yet  another 
cause  of  bi’own  spots.  These  are 
small,  ant-like  insects,  reddish  when 
young,  gray  with  a  white  saddle  on 
the  back  when  old.  They  suck  the 
juice  from  the  grass,  causing  it  to 
turn  brown.  These  pests  move  fast 
and  may  be  difficult  to  find.  Take  a 
handful  of  grass  close  to  the  soil  and 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
You  should  see  the  insects  scurrying 
about  DDT  will  quickly  control 
them. 

In  areas  where  the  soil  is  on  the 
acid  side,  it  is  well  to  add  lime  which 
not  only  corrects  this  condition  but 
aids  in  creating  a  more  mellow  and 
improved  soil,  causing  the  nutrients 
to  be  more  readily  available.  For 
such  use,  I  would  suggest  ground 
limestone  called  agricultural  lime¬ 
stone.  This  does  not  burn  the  skin 
and  can  be  safely  used  with  all  fer- 
tilizers  and  seeds.  Fall  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  to  apply  ground  limestone. 
One  80-pound  bag  is  sufficient  to 
cover  1,000  square  feet,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  need  not  be  repeated  for 
at  least  three  years. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Drying  Ear  Corn 

By  forced-air  drying  of  corn  with 
fans  you  increase  the  capacity  of 
your  storage  by  about  50  per  cent, 
save  field  losses  of  five  to  10  bushels 
per  acre,  avoid  storage  losses  in  wet 
years,  and  have  corn  available  to 
feed  or  sell  30  to  40  days  earlier. 
Drying  can  be  done  for  little  cash 
outlay — one  to  two  cents  per  bushel. 
Natural  air  does  an  excellent  job  of 
drying  ear  corn  from  30  down  to  16 
per  cent  moisture;  air  can  be  readily 
forced  thi'ough  ear  com.  Shelled 
corn,  however,  should  be  dried  with 
heated  air. 

With  unheated  air,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  a  chance  that  one  year  out 
|of  10  may  be  too  wet  and  cold  to  al¬ 
low  complete  drying.  Farmers  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  a  year  can  solve 
the  problems  of  di’ying  very  simply, 
however.  If  corn  is  still  too  wet  for 
safe  storage  when  cold  weather  sets 
in,  the  drying  pi’ocess  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  periodically  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  By  l’unning  the  fan  three  or  four 
hours  a  week  with  temperature  well 
below  freezing,  the  corn  is  kept 
frozen;  and  it  stores  safely  until  warm 
weather  arrives.  Drying  is  then  com¬ 
pleted  and  full  value  realized  from 
the  crop. 

Electrically  operated  air  propel- 
lors  are  now  finely  engineered  for 
farm  crop-drying  purposes.  Much 
crop  drying  equipment  used  in  the 
past  consisted  of  industrial  fans  de¬ 
signed  for  factoi’y  work.  In  many 
cases  these  fans  were  not  designed  to 
work  efficiently  when  used  in  crop 


drying.  Today,  however,  there  is  a 
wide  choice  in  pei’formance  and 
price  of  fans  designed  for  farm  use. 

Heated  air  equipment  requires 
two  to  thi'ee  times  the  investment 
that  simple  fans  do.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  definite  fire  hazard  with  it. 
Numerous  cribs  have  been  burned, 
and  serious  injui'y  to  farmers  and 
members  of  their  families  has  re¬ 
sulted.  Proper  safeguards  should  be 
set  up.  There  is  another  factor  that 
should  also  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  with  hot  air  installations.  This 
is  spoilage.  When  it  contacts  the 
cold  atmosphei’e,  wai'm  moisture¬ 
laden  air  condenses  moisture  on  the 
outside  of  the  corn  and  may  cause 
spoilage. 

But  heated  air  has  advantages  for 
drying  corn,  and  many  farmers  favor 
it.  However  it  is  done — with  natural 
or  hot  air — artificial  drying  gives  a 
farmer  much  firmer  conti’ol  over  the 
moisture  content  and  the  quality  of 
his  corn.  Don  B.  Owens 
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STEELE 

MASTODON 
^  JUMBOS 

rows*  mm$ 


to  grow 
range  of 


The  prize  Giant  Pansies  guaranteed 
and  bloom.  Huge  flowers  in  wide 
richly  beautiful  colors. 

50 [plants,  $3.00;  100  plants,  $5.00.  Order  p 

TODAY!  We’ve  been  pansy  specialists  for  40  p 
years.  Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Folder,  m 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellvillc,  Va. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedoxen  large  assorted  2  year  plant a 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenton,  N.J. 

Top  Market  Prides  —  Since  1882  ! 

Send  Your 

GINSENG 

TO 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

343  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


20-1 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Plant  this  Fall!  Complete  line 
at  LOW  direct- f rom -grower  prices. 
Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  assured  by  one  of  America's 
oldest  nurseries.  Write  today  for 
Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, Bx  R-925, Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

T Rams  PLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE.  FIR,  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2 -YEAR 
FIELD- 
OROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
rruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results,  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J. 


SIX  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  $2.50  (plus  0.50  handling). 
HEALTHY  PLANTS,  6  months  old.  assorted,  singles 
and  doubles,  our  choice,  ready  for  3"  pots.  No  CCD's. 

BULLOCK’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS, 

611  W.  WALNUT  LANE,  PHILA.  44,  PA. 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

Septic  Tank 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a  lot  cf 
nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or  more  to 
have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing  NEW  Complete 
Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquifier 
that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  almost 
FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  elimin¬ 
ate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  INFORMATION! 


HOME  FARM  &  GARDEN  RESEARCH 

BOX  2549,  •  NOROTON,  CONN. 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  C0RP-,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
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THESE  ARE  2  SURE  WAYS 
TO  WORK  MORE  ACRES  per  GALLOH 


LP  GAS  OR 
TRACTOR  FUEL 
ENGINES 


ZB 
TRACTOR 


^.,/v  .I-.-.'. 

f  >■ -■  ;;n 


Step  up  your  power  with  this  husky,  3-plow  ZB  tractor  and  see 
how  farming  costs  drop!  You  choose  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor 
fuel  engines— each  factory-engineered  to  get  every  penny’s  worth 
of  power  out  of  every  gallon  of  fuel  you  use.  There’s  a  complete 
line  of  matched  MM  machines  for  the  ZB  to  let  you  tackle  every 
job  with  time-saving  3-plow  capacity.  You’ll  farm  extra  acres 
every  day  with  this  advanced  ZB,  the  tractor  built  to  do  more  ! 


GASOLINE, 

DIESEL,  LP  GAS 
OR  TRACTOR 
FUEL  ENGINES 


When  you  farm  with  this  UB  tractor,  you  farm  with  the  fuel  that 
saves  you  most,  and  hitch  money-making  4-plow  power  to  every 
job.  Gasoline,  LP  gas,  diesel  fuel  and  tractor  fuel— there’s  a  UB 
engine  factory-engineered  to  give  you  top  fuel  economy  on  each. 
The  extra  endurance  and  rugged  simplicity  that’s  a  built-in  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  4  UB  engines  helps  you  make  money  and  save  money, 
on  job  after  job,  in  crop  after  crop.  If  4-plow  power  is  what  you’re 
looking  for,  ask  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  show-down  demonstration 
of  the  power-packed  UB.  He’ll  prove  performance  outstanding 
in  the  field! 


meet  the 


aT 


UB  SPECIAL 


3  FRONT  END  TYPES 


TYPE  E 


with  POWER  STEERING  and  3-WAY  FRONT  END 

Here’s  touch-controlled  4-plow  power  that  fits  every  job!  It’s  the 
new  Minneapolis-Moline  UB  Special,  bringing  you  three  fully- 
interchangeable  front  ends,  and  as  special  equipment,  the  most 
advanced  power  steering  system  in  the  field!  Easy  change-overs 
give  you  single  wheel,  dual  wheel  or  extended  front  ends  ...  all 
steered  by  hydraulic  power.  See  this  new  MM  UB  Special  at  your 
MM  Dealer  .  .  .  now! 


Minneapolis-M 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


OLINE 


TYPE  N 


September  17,  1955 
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SILO  UNLOADER.  One  machine  handles 
frozen,  hard-packed  or  loose  silage  of  all 
kinds.  Saves  up  to  300  hours  a  year  and  re¬ 
duces  hazards. 


CATTLE  FEEDER.  Automatically  and  evenly 
distributes  feed  or  grain  along  new  or  old 
bunks  of  any  practical  length  or  design. 
Moves  feed  directly  to  cattle  from  silo  chute, 
stack  or  wagon. 


EARN  CLEANERS.  Saves  300  to  600  hours 
of  dirty,  daily  back-breaking  labor  per  year. 
Several  models  to  fit  almost  any  barn. 


Dependable  barn  equipment  since  1883 


JUST  CUP 
AND  MAIL 
THIS  1  COUPON 


0  Silo  Unloader 
0  Cattle  Feeder 
0  Barn  Cleaners 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  882.  Harvard,  Illinois 

Yes/  Send  me  literature  on  .  .  . 


NAME, 


TOWN  &  RFD. 


0  All  three  electric 
labor-savers 


COUNTY  STATE  _ 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  I~1 


6.95 


Heavy  Oi!iph-Bai!  Bearings  Pumps  Millions  of  Gallons 

IRRIGATE,  SPRAY,  DRAIN  OR  FILL  A  N  YTH  I  N  G— AN  YWH  ERE !  Will 

not  Rust — Clog— or  Leak.  Patented  Seal.  Pumps  2800  gph.  420  gph. 
at  75'  high  or  16u0  gph  from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impeller.  Threaded 
lor  p:pe.  inlet,  ‘,2  outlet. 

Use  to  34  hp  motor.  .  7500  gph  9.95 

Heavier  2800  gph.  8.95  .  Heavier  11.95 

Check,  Money  Order  or  COD  - —  Money  Back  Guarantee 
FREE  LITERATURE  —  COMPARISON  CHARTS 

U.  A.  T.  ENGINEERING  •  HICKSVILLE  273  •  NEW  YORK 


COLD  WEATHER  IS  JUST  AROUND 
THE  CORNER!  BE  PREPARED  .  .  .  . 
KEEP  WARM  WHILE  YOU  WORK 
WITH  THE  GENUINE  HEAT-HOUSER. 
ONE  PIECE,  HEAVY  DUTY  CANVAS 
WITH  BUILT  IN  TOOL  POUC  H,  Tl  NTED 
WINDSHIELD,  TWO  MODELS  WITH 
PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  $29.95. 


You  Just  Can't  Beat  That  Overall  Protection! 


STANDARD 


DE  LUXE 


The  Genuine  Heat-Houser,  number  one 
tractor  heater  is  designed  for  simple 
installation  on  most  tractors  —  no 
holes  to  drill,  controlled  heat,  2  Models 
.  .  .The  Heat-Houser  standard  priced 
as  low  as  $29.95  and  Heat  Houser  with 
VU.  .  .The  cover  with  vision  un¬ 
limited.  .  .See  your  dealer  now  or 
write  for  complete  details  to  — 

GATH  &  HERMS 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Virus-Free  Strawberries 


For  a  long  time  we  strawberry 
growers  have  realized  that  our  old- 
time  favorite  varieties  have  begun 
to  show  signs  of  age  and  lower  pro¬ 
duction.  They  do  not  have  the  heavy 
foliage  they  showed  at  first  intro¬ 
duction  and  they  do  not  send  out 
the  fat  long  runners  they  once  did. 
Some  show  spotted  or  yellow- 
streaked  leaves,  others  a  mass  of 
short  stubby  runners,  very  slow  in 
taking  root.  We  watched  solicitously 
as  the  old  favorite,  Crescent,  was 
supplanted  by  Warfield;  then  Dun¬ 
lap  was  gone;  and  now  Premier,  or 
Howard,  begins  to  show  its  age. 
Farther  south,  old  standbys  are  re¬ 
placed  by  Blakemore,  and  in  the  far 
west  the  wonderful  Marshal  begins 
to  lag.  The  deterioration  of  oldtime 
varieties  has  been  sped  along  by 
viruses. 

But  now  George  Darrow  and  his 
assistants  at  the  Beltsville  Station 
have,  by  selection  and  rejection,  given 
some  of  the  oldtime  strawberry  favo¬ 
rites  a  new  lease  on  life.  They  have 
developed  virus-free  strains.  At  the 
present  time  the  most  popular  and 
vigorous  one  is  Catskill;  it  has  a 
wonderful  dark  green  foliage  and  a 
strong  rooting  system.  Premier  does 
not  show  up  quite  so  well,  but  the 
growers  are  sure  they  are  picking 
from  a  third  to  a  half  more  than  they 
did  from  the  oldtime  stands.  One 
grower  reports  a  picking  of  10,000 
quarts  from  about  an  acre  on  which 
100,000  plants  had  been  previously 
dug  from  the  paths.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  these  improved  strains 
should  be  set  farther  apart  in  and 
between  rows,  say  three  feet  in  a 
five-foot  row.  In  extremely  fertile 
soils,  even  a  wider  distance  of  plant¬ 
ing  might  be  most  productive. 

If  one  expects  to  keep  these  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants  free 
of  infection  (particularly  if  they  are 
to  be  used  in  setting  a  new  field),  he 
should  choose  newly  cleared  land  or 
at  least  a  site  where  berry  plants 
have  not  been  grown  for  several 
years.  As  an  additional  precaution, 
he  should  try  to  plant  on  soil  which 
has  not  grown  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
peppers  or  eggplants,  all  of  which 
are  hosts  for  aphids  and  blights  and 
which  could  easily  pass  them  on  to 
the  berry  plants. 

To  maintain  immunization,  it  is 
essential  that  the  grower  have  a 
sprayer  or  duster  with  plenty  of 
power  to  deliver  chemicals  forcibly. 
A  closely  set  shield  over  each  spray 
outlet  insures  that  applications  of 
fungicides  adhere  to  the  leaf  under¬ 
sides,  the  open  structure  of  which  Is 
more  liable  to  infection  than  the 
slick  upper  surfaces.  At  the  present 
time,  parathion  dust  gives  the  best 
protection  against  aphids. 

To  further  assure  freedom  from 
disease,  he  should  choose  moderately 
sloping  ground  to  avoid  wetness  and 


frost  pockets.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  if  the  soil  is  poorly  drained; 
if  you  must  set  on  such  soil,  use  va¬ 
rieties  resistant  to  red  stele.  We  have 
found  the  well-known  Sparkle  and 
the  three  Maine  varieties,  Number  55, 
Orland  and  Monmouth,  all  quite  re¬ 
sistant.  A  crop  demanding  so  much 
care  and  expense  should  not  lack  any 
element  of  fertility.  We  like  dairy 
cattle  manure  best;  it  lasts  a  long 
time  and  is  not  excessively  strong  in 
nitrogen.  If  only  poultry  litter  is 
available,  we  should  scatter  along 
with  it  a  good  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  strong  in  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash.  We  like  to  manure 
and  plow  the  plots  in  the  Fall  before 
setting,  then  top-dress  the  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  when  setting  very  early 
the  next  Spring.  Only  heavy  freezing 
and  heaving  can  injure  the  plants 
at  this  time.  Some  years,  if  not  too 
wet,  we  set  in  March,  or  early  April, 
without  cultivating  or  leveling.  This 
gives  us  a  gain  of  three  or  four 
weeks  in  time;  this  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  important  to  get  plants 
established  before  warm  weather 
so  that  new  runner  plants  are  rooted 
in  June.  It  is  the  new  early-set  run¬ 
ners,  not  crowded,  that  make  heavy 
crowns  and  pick  the  high  yields. 

To  keep  plants  spread  far  enough 
apart  and  not  competing  too  much 
with  one  another  for  fertility  and 
moisture  is  a  problem  we  have  not 
yet  solved.  We  can  keep  the  cross¬ 
checked  plots  quite  clean  by  shallow 
cultivation  but,  once  we  begin  to 
spread  the  row,  the  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  hand  labor  begins.  The  two 
earliest  runners  may  be  set  each  way 
straight  in  the  row  after  a  last,  care¬ 
ful  cross-stirring  and  one  more 
straight  cultivation  have  been  made. 
But  nothing  has  yet  been  devised 
that  stirs  out  the  weeds  in  a  newly 
hand-set  bed.  We  do  use  a  sharp- 
toothed  hand  rake  about  the  middle 
of  August  with  fair  success  to  jerk 
out  the  extra  unwanted  runners  after 
older  plants  have  been  firmly  rooted. 
This  relieves  the  established  plants 
of  a  deep  search  for  food  and  mois¬ 
ture,  giving  them  the  last  two  fall 
months  to  build  up  reserves  and  in¬ 
sure  a  bumper  crop.  Some  growers 
who  do  this  as  a  hand-and-knee  job 
at  a  cost  of  some  $200  an  acre  claim 
that  better  and  larger  berries  well 
repay  them  for  their  extra  time  and 
expense.  However  it  fs  done,  it  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  virus-free 
strawberry  strains  with  even  greater 
assurance  that  the  remaining  plants 
will  set  strong  roots  and  fruit  more 
abundantly  the  next  Spring  and 
Summer.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Maine 


Love  of  fame  is  the  last  weakness 
which  even  the  wise  resign.  — 
Tacitus,  History,  Bk.  IV.  sec.  6. 


i 

Robert  A.  Wesselmann,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Catskill  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  straivberries.  The  plants 

are  fruitful  and  the  berries  tasty. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  man 
proposes  but  God  disposes.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  I  mentioned  that  so 
many  of  my  neighbors  used  their 
tractors  all  day  Sunday  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  they  would 
gain  by  it.  Maybe  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection,  but  now'  look  what  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

This  is  a  fruit  growing  section.  In 
mid-spring,  we  had  ten  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  weather.  Then,  down  from  the 
north  came  a  blast  of  cold  air  that 
sent  the  mercury  tumbling  way  be¬ 
low  freezing.  The  estimate  is  that  it 
did  four  million  dollars  worth  of 
damage.  Calvin  pruned  our  grape 
vines,  the  Missus  wrapped  and  tied 
the  runners,  and  I  hoed  for  three 
weeks  and  we  will  not  get  enough 
grapes  to  make  a  glass  of  jelly.  City 
people  may  think  that  a  thing  like 
that  does  not  affect  them.  It  means 
that  our  merchants  will  do  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  less  business  because  of 
that  freeze.  At  corn  planting  time, 
farmers  used  a  new  type  of  fertil¬ 
izer — 12-12-12.  It  is  much  richer,  is 
but  the  big  advantage  is  that  it 
comes  in  granulated  form  and  thus 
flow's  freely  instead  of  clogging  like 
the  powder  did.  Each  year,  more 
farmers  out  this  way  take  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  cow's  instead  of  taking 
the  cows  to  the  pasture.  Each  morn¬ 
ing,  the  farmer  goes  to  the  field  of 
alfalfa,  mows  enough  for  a  feed,  and 
takes  it  to  the  barnyard.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  late  afternoon.  Thus, 
the  cows  never  leave  the  barnyard. 
If  you  have  ever  watched  a  cow  eat, 
you  will  notice  that  she  takes  a  bite 
and  then  takes  a  step.  Within  a 
short  time,  she  has  roamed  over  an 
acre  of  ground,  packing  the  soil  and 
mashing  down  tender  grass.  Another 
advantage  is  that  by  the  time  the 
last  of  the  field  is  reached,  the  first 
is  ready  for  another  cutting.  Winter 
roughage  is  provided  by  filling  the 
silo  with  green  corn  or  chopped  al¬ 
falfa.  Now,  from  the  grass  roots. 

Bigw'igs  worry  for  fear  that  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  our  national 
economy.  They  do  not  realize  that  it 
is  already  happening.  Each  year,  labor 
unions  demand  and  get  another  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  Each  time,  the  in¬ 
dustries  raise  the  price  of  their  pi’od- 
uct.  The  result  is  that  union  labor 
is  cheapening  the  dollar  until,  in 
time,  it  will  not  be  worth  carrying 


home.  It  is  far  better  to  have  $10 
and  have  it  buy  $10  worth  of  com¬ 
modities  than  to  have  $20  dollars  and 
have  it  buy  only  $5.00  worth. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Missus  had 
her  flower  beds  in  the  front  yard, 
but  it  finally  dawned  upon  us  that 
we  spent  at  least  95  per  cent  of  our 
time  in  the  backyard.  Now,  her 
flower  beds  are  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  back  door.  Each  Spring,  she 
spades  up  the  ground  and  then  car¬ 
ries  pails  full  of  rich  black  dirt  from 
the  old  barnyard.  In  one  bed,  there 
are  only  zinnias  but  they  grow  so 
tall  and  so  large  that  people  who 
come  here  wonder  why  they  cannot 
grow  such  fine  flowers.  In  another 
bed,  there  are  petunias,  snap  drag¬ 
ons  and  asters.  At  the  top  of  the 
rock  pile,  there  is  a  hydrangea  bush 
and  around  the  sides  are  tulips,  Chi¬ 
nese  lanterns  and  a  sedum  that  has 
hundreds  of  tiny  red  flowers.  In  the 
perennial  bed  are  California  poppies, 
phlox,  golden  glow  and  a  purple 
flower  whose  name  we  do  not  know. 
There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  larkspur 
which  reseeded  itself  but  the  purple 
flower  spread  until  it  drowned  them 
out.  Chrysanthemums  and  peonies 
are  at  the  south  end  of  the  house  and 
beyond  them,  down  past  the  wood¬ 
shed,  are  dozens  of  hollyhocks.  It  is 
too  late  for  this  year,  but  if  you 
want  something  really  gorgeous, 
next  Spring  get  some,  tuberose  be¬ 
gonia  bulbs  and  plant  them  at  the 
north  end  of  the  house.  That  is  one 
flower  which  must  be  shade  grown. 
They  will  be  slow  in  starting  but, 
from  midsummer  until  the  snow 
flies,  they  will  have  large  and  gor¬ 
geous  flowers. 

Here  at  home,  I  am  still  digging 
out  dead  peach  trees  and  converting 
them  into  wood.  It  is  hard  work,  but 
a  bulldozer  at  $25  an  hour  roosts  too 
high  for  me.  That  old  peach  orchard 
is  way  back  next  to  the  woods  and 
the  ground  has  not  been  worked  for 
five  years.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  wild  growth  has  invaded  that 
piece.  Maple,  sumac  and  wild  cherry 
have  grown  saplings  as  big  as  my 
arm.  It  is  an  awful  mess  and  I 
sometimes  get  lost  and  wander 
around  some  time  before  I  find  my 
way  out.  Just  because  I  walk  in  dark¬ 
ness  is  no  reason  why  I  should  sit 
around  and  complain. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


Grape  Vines  Need 
Potash 

Keeping  their  vineyards  free  of 
leafhoppei's  with  DDT  helps  gi'ape 
growers  discover  potash  deficien¬ 
cies  in  their  soils,  says  Dr.  Nelson 
Shaulis,  grape  specialist  at  the  N.  Y. 
Experiment  Station  in  Geneva.  In¬ 
sect  injui'y  has  often  masked  symp¬ 
toms  in  the  past.  “About  a  third  of 
the  vineyards  in  Chautauqua  County 
have  shown  potash  deficiency  for 
several  yeai's”,  he  states;  “some  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  Finger  Lakes  ax*ea  also 
show  it.” 

Leaves  suffering  a  lack  of  potash 
have  small  blue-purple  areas  that 
sometimes  join  to  darken  half  or 
more  of  the  leaf.  Acute  stages  are 
marked  by  leaf  or  marginal  scoi'ch. 
Symptoms  ai'e  most  noticeable  in 
September  but,  in  severe  cases  of 
potash  shortage,  marginal  scorch  is 
visible  as  early  as  grape  bloom,  says 
Shaulis. 

Potash  fertilizers  are  helpful,  and 
so  are  manure,  gi’ape  pomace,  and 
waste  hay  or  sti'aw  to  add  to  the 
soil.  Indiscriminate  liming  of  vine- 
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yards  should  be  avoided.  Using  lime 
in  a  potash-deficient  vineyard  in- 
ci'eases  the  severity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms. 


Poultry  Litter  for 
Strawberries 

I  am  going  to  start  a  bed  of  Em¬ 
pire  strawbex'ries  and  have  a  lot  of 
lO-yeai’-old  poultry  litter  to  use.  Can 
I  safely  use  it  as  a  mulch?  j.  w. 

New  Yoik 

Hen  house  litter,  if  used  as  a 
mulch  in  the  Spring  of  the  bearing 
year,  may  supply  too  much  nitrogen 
and  result  in  overgrowth  of  the 
strawberry  plants.  If  the  season  is 
wet,  lush  foliage  may  cause  l’otting 
of  berries.  If  dry,  the  leaves  may  use 
the  moistui’e  at  the  expense  of  the 
berries.  If  the  litter  is  mostly  straw 
with  not  much  hen  manure  in  it, 
however,  it  will  px'obably  be  all  l'ight 
to  use  as  a  mulch.  Strawberry  beds 
should  be  mulched  in  late  Fall  to 
pi'ovide  winter  protection,  not  in  the 
Spring.  However,  a  mulch  now  will 
keep  the  berries  clean.  g.  l.  s. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  get  that  StormSeal  roof  laid— either  on 
top  of  your  old  roof  or  on  new  construction.  Cutting  and 
nailing  is  all  it  takes— and  you  have  a  glistening  new  weather- 
tight  building,  ready  to  protect  your  livestock,  machinery  and 
crops  against  wind,  rain  and  winter  for  years  to  come. 

Long-lasting  USS  StormSeal  gives  you  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire,  too,  and  lightning  when  properly  grounded. 
Maintenance  costs  are  kept  to  a  xninimum.  And  StormSeal 
is  priced  low. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  galvanized 
coating,  and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality 
coating.  Your  StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of 
accessories,  to  give  your  installation  a  “custom-fit”  look. 

Stop  in  at  your  StormSeal  dealer  soon,  and  see  these  five 
distinctive  features,  available  only  in  StormSeal: 

•  Pressure  Lip.  Slight  depression  in  lower  end  of  sheet  for  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end  laps.  Eliminates  seep¬ 
age  of  wind-driven  rain  and  snow. 

•  Triple  Cross  Crimp.  Three  dams  to  stop  rain  from  being  blown 
under  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by  capillary  action. 

•  Twin  Drain.  Double  safety  drains— double  insurance.  They  trap 
any  moisture  that  might  get  into  lap  areas  and  drain  it  ofF. 

•  Flat  Top  Seams.  Make  nailing  easy. 

•  Tension  Curve.  Slight  arch  to  each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly  to 
roof  decking. 

In  addition  to  StormSeal,  U.S.  Steel  makes  top  quality  iy4" 
and  2V2"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and 
siding,  available  in  both  standard  galvanized  and  Seal  of 
Quality  coatings. 

USS  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  products  are  made  from 
steel  sheets,  coated  with  a  certified,  uniform,  protective  zinc 
coating,  produced  in  accordance  with  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Tetra  Petkus  Rye  Is  Different 

It  needs  —  and  will  stand — plenty  of 
nitrogen .  The  seed  should  be  pure . 


DRY  CROPS 

Out  In  The  Field! 

by  Ben  l.  Tomlinson 

USE  YOUR  TRACTOR  to  pull  and  power 
this  big-capacity  Cropgard— the  only  all- 
portable*  farm  dryer.  Since  no  electricity  is 
needed,  you  can  safely  dry  corn,  small 
grains— yes,  even  hay,  right  out  in  the 
field.  Automatic  temperature  and  safety 
controls  also  operate  off  the  tractor  battery. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY — on  the  job  the  day 

it's  delivered,  it’s  the  best  money-maker 
for  custom  drying.  In  one  hour,  you  can 
dry  100-150  bu.  shelled  corn,  soybeans  or 
small  grains.  Costs  less  than  2c  a  bushel! 
TWIN  OIL  BURNERS  give  a  wide  range  of 
drying  temperatures.  A  powerful  fan  forces 
a  continuous  blast  through  the  170  bu. 
capacity  perforated  floor. 

PUT  THE  CROPGARD  to  work  on  your 
farm,  budget-priced  at  $1985  FOB  factory, 
with  running  gear,  hydraulic  hoist  and 
hay  sides  available  as  extras.  If  your  im¬ 
plement  dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  to 
me  for  free,  illustrated  bulletin  at  Lakeshore 
Manufacturing  Co.,  3305  Republic  Ave.„ 
Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 


READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restfui  reading — 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they're  "tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days.  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  saine  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-L  Rochelle,  III. 


4 spray  paint  it 
easier . .  .better 


JTC'I  I  PRESSURE  QUEEN  sprays 
fljTW  H  paint  without  dilution  four 
to  six  times  faster  than  brush 
lipjJI  painting.  Anyone  can  do  a 
111  M  x/  professional  job.  The  only 
7  portable  four  cylinder  com- 

pressor  on  the  market.  Delivers  con- 
t.nuous  air  flow  without  pulsation. 
Carefully  engineered,  sturdily  built, 
factory  tested.  TROUBLE-FREE.  One 
big  job  pays  cost.  See  our  complete 
line  at  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  — 

The  CAMPBELL- 
HAUSFELD  CO., 

221  Railroad  Ave., 

Harrison,  Ohio. 

V-  _ 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  lVw'pr'icI 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HGNEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Even  though  the  story  of  Tetra 
Petkus  rye  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
lated  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  (cf. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  July  17, 
1954),  apparently  still  not  enough  is 
known  about  this  extremely  produc¬ 
tive  new  cereal.  Tetra  Petkus,  the 
tetraploid  winter  rye,  was  developed 
in  Germany;  it  resulted  from  treat¬ 
ment  of  regular  rye  seed  with  the 
drug,  colchicine,  which  doubled  the 
chromosome  number  and  also  the 
vigor  of  the  plant. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  this 
vigor  and  to  attain  top  yields,  fertil¬ 
izers — particularly  nitrogen — should 
not  be  spared.  Regrettably,  growers 
j  are  usually  not  applying  enough  ni- 
:  trogen.  There  are  many  cases  like 
that  of  a  Maryland  farmer  who  ap¬ 
plied  400  pounds  of  3-12-6  on  his 
Tetra  Petkus  following  a  heavy  crop 
of  corn.  This  provided  the  rye  with 
j  only  12  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per 
acre  from  fertilizer  sources,  and  it 
was  not  enough.  For  top  yields, 
Tetra  Petkus  requires  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  such  as  40  to  60  pounds 
per  acre,  and  even  more,  depending 
on  the  preceding  crop  and  the  gener¬ 
al  fertility  level  of  the  soil.  The  big 
advantage  of  the  new  rye  is  that  it 
brings  profitable  returns  for  every 
pound  of  fertilizer  applied  to  it. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  its 
lodging,  thanks  to  the  stiffness  of 
|  straw  and  strength  of  root  system. 

Of  course,  on  soils  which  are 
naturally  rich,  there  is  no  need  for 
heavy  fertilization.  On  good  Iowa 
soils,  for  instance,  68  bushels  of  this 
rye  were  harvested  per  acre,  under 
practical  farm  field  conditions.  Such 
yields  as  this,  obtained  on  a  Wood¬ 
bury  Co.,  Ia.,  farm,  approach  yields 
of  hybrid  corn,  at  much  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Even  when  Tetra  Petkus  rye  is 
used  as  a  cover  crop,  it  pays  to  fer¬ 
tilize  it  well.  Seabrook  Farms,  the 
extensive  truck  operation  in  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  uses  heavy  amounts  of  ni¬ 
trogen  ‘on  it  to  provide  succeeding 
crops  with  this  nutrient  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  form. 

When  Tetra  Petkus  is  used  as  a 
forage  crop,  its  unusual  capacity  to 
convert  fertilizer  nitrogen  into  valu¬ 
able  feed  protein  proves  a  great  as¬ 
set  to  livestock  farmers.  A  dairy 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  cut  Tetra  Pet¬ 
kus  for  silage  and  had  20  tons  of 
green  material  per  acre,  with  16  per 
cent  protein  in  the  dry  matter.  How¬ 
ever  high  these  yields  are,  they  are 
only  a  fraction  of  what  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  heavy  amounts  of  ni¬ 
trogen  are  used.  In  tests  in  southern 
Missouri,  where  up  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  were  given  an  acre,  the 
analysis  of  green  Tetra  Petkus  rye 
plants,  at  grazing  height,  showed 
38.72  per  cent  protein  on  the  dry 
matter  basis.  Later,  at  the  time  when 


In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
in  Southern  New  England  near  the 
ocean,  frost  usually  holds  off  until 
early  October.  But  it  may  come  any 
time  after  the  middle  of  September 
and,  of  course,  earlier  farther  inland 
and  northward.  The  coming  of  the 
first  frost  is  a  good  time  to  repair 
and  seed  lawns,  transplant  perennials 
of  many  kinds,  especially  those  that 
lose  their  leaves  early.  Plants  that  re¬ 
tain  their  leaves  must  be  moved 
carefully.  Select  a  cool  moist  period 
|  and  water  thoroughly  for  several 
|  weeks  after  moving.  Evergreens  must 
be  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth  so 
as  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as 
1  possible. 


the  rye  was  about  to  form  heads,  the 
protein  content  was  28.85  per  cent. 
These  unusually  high  protein  yields 
make  Tetra  Petkus  a  unique  plant. 
Off  hand,  one  could  hardly  think  of 
any  other  crop,  including  alfalfa, 
that  would  yield  nearly  so  much  pro¬ 
tein  per  acre  in  such  a  short  time 
as  Tetra  Petkus  does.  (When  Tetra 
Petkus  is  cut  for  silage,  there  is 
usually  time  enough  to  plant  corn 
after  it  in  the  same  field.  Thus,  the 
enormous  forage  yields  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  loss  in  the  crop  year.) 

As  a  grazing  crop,  Tetra  Petkus 
was  observed  at  the  Georgia  Moun¬ 
tain  Experiment  Station,  in  Blairs- 
ville,  Ga.  Grazing  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  dairy  heifers,  comparing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  Tetra  Petkus 
with  fescue,  a  grass  that  was  found 
heretofore  most  satisfactory  under 
local  conditions  there  as  a  winter 
grazing  crop.  The  result  was  that 
heifers  on  the  Tetra  Petkus  plot 
gained  an  average  daily  weight  of 
1.52  pounds  and  on  the  cheek  plot 
only  .68  pound.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

With  such  remarkable  results,  the 
question  may  be  asked  why  cannot 
all  crops  be  treated  with  chemicals 
to  introduce  extra  vigor  and  yield¬ 
ing  capacity.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  First,  not  all  crops 
respond  to  treatment  by  colchicine. 
Second,  even  if  they  do  respond, 
doubling  the  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes  does  not  always  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  tetraploid  hairy  vetch  was 
developed  but  it  fully  reverted,  with¬ 


Frost-hardy  plants  can  be  seeded 
late  in  the  Fall  for  carrying  over 
Winter.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  dande¬ 
lions  for  greens  will  live  over  Winter 
if  mulched  or  protected  in  a  cold 
frame.  Then  they  come  on  rapidly  in 
the  early  Spring. 

Fall  Planting 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  can  be  set  any  time 
after  frost  until  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen,  strawberries  should  be 
mulched  to  protect  the  roots  from 
heaving  due  to  frost  and  to  keep 
the  berries  clean  when  fruiting  the 
following  year.  Many  plants  grow 


in  two  or  three  generations,  into  dip¬ 
loid  again.  Even  if  a  crop  would  not 
fully  revert  and  diploids  would  occur 
o-nly  to  the  tune  of  a  few  per  cent 
those  diploids,  if  dispersed  through 
a  field  of  tetraploid  crop,  may  cause 
serious  trouble  by  preventing  seed 
set  in  the  tetraploids. 

The  reasons  and  circumstances  for 
such  breakdown  are  not  known  yet. 
The  trouble  may  be  detected  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  plant 
cell,  as  the  German  breeder  of  Tetra 
Petkus  is  continuously  spot-checking 

his  material. 

• 

The  farm  establishment  of  the  F. 
von  Lochow-Petkus  Limited  in  Ger¬ 
many  (Dr.  Walther  Laube,  head),  is 
often  visited  by  plant  breeders  from 
abroad.  These  visitors  are  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  work  spent  by  the 
breeder  and  his  staff,  year  after  year 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  Tetra 
Petkus  strain.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  foundation  stock  as  re¬ 
leased  by  the  breeder  is  expected 
to  improve  annually.  Farmers  would 
be  well  advised  to  use  only  seed  that 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  and  which  is  produced 
under  controlled  conditions.  Only 
thus  can  they  benefit  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  breeding  work. 

Grower-distributors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  participate  in  the  Tetra 
Petkus  program,  using  original  im¬ 
ported  stock,  market  their  seed  in 
bags  printed  with  a  red  shield  Tetra 
Petkus  emblem,  and  sealed  with 
metal  seals  displaying  a  red  shield. 
This  sign  should  assure  farmers  that 
what  they  get  is  not  a  deteriorated 
stock  and  that  they  can  look  forward 
to  top  yields  with  it. 

On  another  occasion,  I  should  like 
to  describe  what  is  being  done  in 
Europe  in  the  field  of  plant  breeding 
with  atomic  radiation.  This  is  an¬ 
other  interesting  development,  worth 
our  attention  here.  Carl  Ross 


well  when  mulched  and  not  culti¬ 
vated.  P^all  is  a  good  time  to  apply 
material  such  as  leaves,  weed  clip¬ 
pings,  old  hay,  peat  moss,  or  saw¬ 
dust  for  mulching. 

Protection  from  Frost 

By  protecting  tender  vegetables 
from  the  first  frost,  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  can  often  be  extended  several 
weeks.  Tomatoes  and  beans  can  be 
covered  with  hay  or  cloth.  It  is  an 
excellent  practice  to  grow  a  late 
planting  of  tomatoes  and  beans  in 
a  cold  frame  to  mature  after  frost, 
covering  the  frames  with  glass  or 
cloth  when  cold  weather  comes. 

Tomatoes  that  are  fully  grown  and 
turning  white  can  be  picked  to  ripen 
after  frost.  Sprinkle  with  water  and 


1  his  trial  plot  of  Tetra  Petkus  rye  on  Long  Island  potato  soil  teas  heavily 
fertilized  with  nitrogen  through  application  of  poultry  manure.  It  grew  to 
almost  six  feet  tall,  matured  heavy  seed  heads  and,  even  with  strong  wind 

and  heavy  rain,  did  not  lodge. 


The  Garden  in  the  Fall 
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store  i-n  a  cool  place  in  orates  or 
boxes.  Sort  them  over  every  few  days 
and  put  the  fruit  that  is  turning  red 
in  a  warm  sunny  place. 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Storage 

Most  of  the  vegetables  that  grow 
underground  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  moist  place.  This  applies  es¬ 
pecially  to  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips.  Squash,  pumpkins  and 
sweet  potatoes  need  a  curing  process 
in  a  moderately  warm,  dry  place 
above  70  degrees  for  several  weeks, 
then  kept  at  60  to  70  degrees.  Small 
lots  of  cabbage  and  celery  keep  best 
if  the  roots  are  left  on  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  moist  soil  or  sand  in  a 
cool  cellar.  These  plants  will  with¬ 
stand  light  frost  and  should  be  left 
outdoors  as  long  as  possible. 

Fall  Pruning 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  fruit 
trees,  shade  trees,  grape  vines,  berry 
and  many  ornamental  bushes  can  be 
pruned  to  the  best  advantage  while 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  outdoor 
work.  Bearing  fruit  trees  need  a 
moderate  thinning  to  remove  crowd¬ 
ing  branches  and  let  in  sunlight. 
Trees  should  also  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible  for  easy  spraying  and  pick¬ 
ing.  Cut  all  branches  close  to  the 
main  stem,  avoiding  stubs.  Clean 
cuts  less  than  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  will  usually  heal  quickly  and 
need  not  be  painted.  Larger  cuts  can 
be  protected  after  the  wood  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  with  linseed  oil  or  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  Avoid  paints  or  stains  that 
contain  creosote  or  other  chemicals 
that  injure  growing  cells  and  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Grapes  and  blueberries  require 
special  attention.  Grapes  bear  on  the 
canes  {hat  grow  the  previous  year. 
Only  the  largest  canes  should  be  left, 
with  a  total  of  about  40  to  60  buds, 
depending  upon  the  space  available 
and  the  method  of  training.  Blue¬ 
berries,  after  they  have  begun  to 
bear  fruit,  should  be  pruned  each 
year,  removing  about  one  fourth  of 
the  smallest  branches  and  twigs. 

Preparing  for  Next  Year 

Where  the  ground  is  level,  soil  can 
be  turned  over  and  left  rough  over 
Winter.  By  doing  this  shortly  before 
the  ground  freezes  many  insects  that 
live  over  Winter  in  the  soil  can  be 
destroyed.  Lime,  manure  and  com¬ 
post  can  be  applied  either  before  or 
after  turning.  Soil  treated  in  this 
way  can  be  raked  smooth  in  early 
Spring  and  quickly  made  ready  for 
early  planting'.  D.  F.  Jones 

Best  Way  to  Measure 
Pulley  Distance 

Even  the  best  farm  mechanics  and 
shopmen  often  measure  center-to- 
center  in  the  wrong  way,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  sketch.  For 
example,  if  the  distance  center-to- 
center  of  two  pipes  is  eight  inches, 
the  exact  center  of  each  pipe  will 
be  laboriously  located  and  then  the 


distance  center-to-center  will  be 
measured. 

Give  the  matter  a  moment’s 
thought  and  you  will  see  that  the 
right  way  is  to  measure  edge-to- 
edge.  That  distance  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  center-to-center  dis¬ 
tance,  and  it  is  more  easily  and 
more  accurately  measured.  You  can 
do  it  in  a  jiffy. 

If  the  pipes,  rods,  pulleys  or 
sheaves  are  not  equal  in  diameter, 
subtract  the  smaller  diameter  from 
the  larger  and  divide  by  two.  Sub¬ 
tract  this  figure  from  the  edge-to- 
edge  distance  for  the  correct  meas¬ 
urement. 

W.  F.  Schaphorst 


...says  Louie  Grevson,  Madison,  Nebraska 


Other  owners  report  fuel  savings  up  to  60% 


Ask  Louie  Grevson  what  he  likes  best 
about  his  Fordson  Major  Diesel  Tractor, 
and  he’ll  mention  fuel  economy  the  first 
thing.  This  Nebraska  farmer  reports, 
“I  pulled  three  16-inch  bottoms  seven 
inches  deep  in  virgin  sod  .  .  .  plowed  18 
acres  per  day  and  didn’t  even  empty  the 
19-gallon  fuel  tank  .  .  .  about  a  dime  an 
acre  for  fuel.”  Other  owners  tell  of 
equally  amazing  fuel  savings: 

Otto  Bertsch,  Halstad,  Minnesota:  'We 

figure  our  Fordson  Major  Diesel  saves 
enough  on  fuel  to  pay  for  a  man’s  wages.” 

Robert  H  uebscher,  Pound,  Wisconsin: 

“Cost  of  operation  per  acre  is  about  one- 
third  that  of  our  previous  tractor.  Our 
Fordson  Major  starts  surprisingly  easy, 


even  in  weather  as  cold  as  15  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.” 

Joe  McTighe,  Maurine,  South  Dakota: 

“My  Fordson  Major  can  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  at  little  more  than  one-third  the  cost 
for  fuel  of  our  former  tractor.  It’s  the  easiest 
handling  tractor  I  have  ever  operated.” 

Jacob  Kautzman,  Solen,  North  Dakota: 

“In  1953,  using  another  tractor,  my  fuel  bill 
was  $1800.  With  my  Fordson  Major  in  1954 
I  plowed  150  acres  more  and  my  fuel  bill 
was  only  $1050.” 

Find  out  how  much  money  you  can 
save  with  a  Fordson  Major  Diesel  Trac¬ 
tor.  Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


September  17,  1955 
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STEP  ONE 

to  happier  living: 


...A  MYERS  PUMP 
FOR  PLENTY  OF  WATER 


In  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  bathroom 
. . .  in  stock  pens,  chicken  house  and 
barn,  plenty  of  water  without  pump¬ 
ing  and  carrying  eliminates  the 


Here  are  apples  coming  and  going.  Windfalls  are  sorted  and  graded  at  Wall- 
stone  Orchards,  Norwichtown,  Conn.  The  smallest,  most-bruised  ones  are 
sold  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Larger  ones  of  better  quality  bring  more  money. 
A  large  portion  of  the  whole  crop  is  sold  at  the  orchard-side  sales  stand. 

At  a  Connecticut  Orchard — 


Supply  for  Demand 


Any  day  during  the  apple  selling 
season  extending  from  August 
through  the  middle  of  April,  a 
steady  stream  of  motorists  wends  its 
way  along  the  long  tree-lined  drive¬ 
way  of  the  Wallstone  Orchards  in 
Norwichtown,  Connecticut.  Folks 
come  every  day  from  near  and  far 
to  buy  quality  fruit,  but  autumn  Sun¬ 
days  seem  to  be  the  busiest  days  for 
sale  of  other  fruits;  so  the  kinds  and 
sampling  fresh-made  apple  juice. 

The  Wallstone  Orchards,  owned 
by  Edward  J.  Graham,  are  located 
only  three  miles  from  Norwich,  Eas¬ 
tern  Connecticut’s  largest  city  with 
an  official  population  of  37,300.  They 
are  situated  on  both  sides  of  Scot¬ 
land  Road,  the  heart  of  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  residential  section.  A  radio 
tower  is  only  half  a  mile  away,  and 
the  new  Greenwich-KiJlingly  Ex¬ 
pressway  is  to  be  constructed  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant. 

Mr.  Graham  keeps  his  orchards 
under  firm  control.  His  1,000  trees, 
covering  30  acres  of  orchard  space, 
are  planted  to  McIntosh,  Delicious, 
and  Cortland  varieties.  This  past 
year  he  removed  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  mature  trees  and,  although  he 
has  made  room  for  new  trees,  he  has 
not  definitely  decided  whether  they 
will  be  apple  or  some  other  fruit. 
Tentative  plans  include  roadside 
sale  of  other  fruits;  so  the  kinds  and 
varieties  in  demand  will  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  new  trees  planted. 

At  Wallstone,  the  bulk  of  the 
apple  crop  is  hand  picked  and  then 


placed  immediately  into  the  cold 
storage  room.  From  there,  the  apples 
are  transferred  to  the  salesroom 
which  adjoins  it.  Here  women  work¬ 
ers  sort,  box  and  sell  the  apples. 

The  attractive  and  spacious  sales¬ 
room  is  an  inviting  place.  Customers 
are  welcomed  and  tempted  by  the 
colorful  sight  and  aroma  of  red-ripe 
apples.  At  a  juice  cooler  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  sample  the  delicious  ap¬ 
ple  cider.  Children  love  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  their  pleasure  is  enough 
reason  for  purchasing  a  gallon. 
Their  own  “Apple  Juice”  is  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Wallstone  Orchards,  and 
the  name  is  theirs  to  use  under  a 
special  license.  The  juice  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  blending  of  certain  apples;  made 
in  their  own  mill,  it  is  piped  into  a 
300-gallon  tank  constantly  being  re¬ 
plenished  in  the  cold  storage  room. 

These  orchards  were  originated  in 
1923  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Graham,  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner.  For  reasons  of  health,  the 
senior  Mr.  Graham  had  retired  from 
his  position  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  he  took  up  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  The  first  year  he  had  twenty 
acres  planted  of  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings,  Mclntoshes,  and  some  peaches 
in  addition.  In  1924  he  had  the  larg¬ 
est  planting  of  Cortlands  in  the 
State,  a  tract  consisting  of  75  trees. 
After  finishing  school,  the  present 
owner  took  over  in  1928.  He  con¬ 
ducted  orchards  in  both  Lebanon 
and  Norwichtown  for  a  time  but 
soon  the  Lebanon  orchards  were  sold 


drudgery  of  back-breaking  chores, 
saves  hours  a  day. 


and  the  entire  business  concentrated 
in  the  Norwichtown  area  formerly 
known  as  Uplands. 

Mr.  Graham  has  a  knack  for  build¬ 
ing  good  will  and  increasing  retail 
sales.  This  past  year  he  has  been 
giving  away  fireplace  wood  with  each 
bushel  of  apples  sold.  The  wood 
came  from  the  200  trees  he  had  re¬ 
moved  from  his  orchard.  Customers 
were  allowed  to  fill  up  the  trunks  of 
their  cars  with  wood,  already  cut  in 
convenient  lengths  and  piled  in  a 
convenient  spot  along  the  driveway. 
A  few  years  back,  he  gave  away  gold¬ 
fish  with  his  apples.  One  of  his 
trucks  rolled  into  the  goldfish  pond 
and  the  pond  had  to  be  drained.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  fish 
was  quickly  and  wisely  solved:  two 
goldfish  went  with  each  bushel  of 
apples.  These  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons,  along  with  high  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  customers  come  back,  and 
new  customers  are  constantly  at¬ 
tracted.  Wallstone  apples  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  most  of  the  48  states,  but  the 
largest  percentage  is  sold  right  from 
the  salesroom.  The  goal  is  to  make 
100  per  cent  of  sales  at  the  form 
salesroom. 

Last  year’s  series  of  hurricanes 
posed  a  serious  problem  to  many  or- 
chardists.  Being  fortunate  in  recruit¬ 
ing  sufficient  help  immediately,  the 
day  following  the  first  and  worst 
hurricane,  “Carol”,  Mr.  Graham  had 
79  men  in  his  orchards  picking  fal¬ 
len  fruit.  He  estimated  80  per  cent 
of  his  crop  was  on  the  ground  on 
August  31.  The  men  picked  10,000 
boxes  and  placed  them  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Unlike  other  orchards  which 
were  forced  to  encourage  the  public 
to  pick  their  own,  Wallstone  was  able 
to  salvage  premature  windfalls  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  fruit 
still  remaining  on  the  trees  until  it 
ripened  fully.  By  the  time  the  last 
hurricane  roared  through,  there 
were  not  many  apples  left  on  the 
trees.  Then  the  public  was  allowed 
to  come  in  and  pick  what  it  could. 

Wallstone  Orchards  are  continual¬ 
ly  advertised  in  the  Norwich  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  over  radio  station  W.I.C.H. 
The  fact  that  the  orchard  is  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city  and 
in  the  midst  of  many  families  make 
it  easy  for  quantity-,  quality-wise 
families  to  shop  there.  Some  people 
come  from  great  distances,  as  the 
many  out-of-state  cars  confirm,  and 
they  all  get  good  home-grown  prod¬ 
ucts  in  pleasant  surroundings  at  an 
attractive  price.  M.  E.  Martin 


With  the  ample  capacity  and  pres¬ 
sure  a  Myers  Water  System  delivers, 
you  can  put  water  to  work  with  an 
automatic  washer,  garbage  disposer 
and  dishwasher.  And  an  automatic 
stock  waterer  does  the  chores  that 
once  took  valuable  man-hours.  You 
can  buy  a  Myers  water  system  for  as 
little  as  $1.50  a  week.  See  your 
Myers  dealer  soon. 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
Dept.  R-9,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Write  today  for  a  free  water-requirement 
computer  that  will  tell  you  at  the  turn  of  a 
wheel  how  many  gallons  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired  daily  for  your  family  and  farm.  Write 
to:  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-9, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Name. 


Street  or  Rt _ 

City - State. 


Soil  and  Water — 

Working  Partnership 


(Continued  from  Page  571) 

this  kind  of  watershed  project,  the 
normal  program  that  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  carries  on  through 
soil  conservation  districts  is  speeded 
up  and  augmented  by  engineering 
measures,  generally  including  small 
flood  water  retarding  structures 
that  temporarily  hold  and  slowly  re¬ 
lease  flood  waters  in  the  small  water¬ 
sheds.  At  the  same  time  the  normal 
soil  conservation  district  program 
based  on  proper  use  and  treatment 
of  the  land  is  carried  on  as  usual. 

Now  Congress  has  come  along  with 
an  additional  incentive  that  links 
farm  and  city  people  more  strongly 
in  a  new,  concerted  effort  to  stop 
floods  and  conserve  soil  and  water. 
It  is  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  that  President 
Eisenhower  signed  into  law  August 
4,  1954. 

Program  Initiated  by  Local  People 


serve  the  soil  and  water  and  prevent 
floods  in  their  areas.  Many  such 
groups  across  the  country  have  al¬ 
ready  been  organized.  In  New  York, 
application  has  already  been  filed  for 


work  on  the  five  watersheds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law,  known  as 
P.  L.  (Public  Law)  566.  A  sixth 
application  is  for  work  on  a  water¬ 
shed  which  crosses  the  Pennsylvania- 
New  York  border.  This  law  author¬ 
izes  the  Federal  Government  to 
furnish  the  kind  of  help  that  the 
people  of  the  watersheds  cannot 
furnish  themselves  in  carrying  out 
a  watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 


■'  Under  this  law  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  other  states  may  unite 
in  small  watershed  groups  to  con- 


On  the  right  is  stream-bank  cutting  by  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  farm  of  Eugene  Foss  before  watershed  work  began.  On  the  left  is  shown 
small  flood-water  rip-rapping  put  in  as  a  part  of  a  water  shed  program. 
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vention  project.  P.  L.  566  makes  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  people  in  the  tremendous  job 
of  conserving  our  decreasing  soil  and 
water  resources  and  in  preventing 
the  floods  that  every  year  take  a 
toll  beyond  calculation  on  our  farm 
land  and  in  our  cities. 

Soil  conservation  districts  are  in 
a  position  to  take  the  lead  in  or¬ 
ganizing  local  groups  to  obtain  aid 
from  the  National  Government  in  the 
watershed  work.  But  the  aim  is  to 
bring  in  as  many  of  the  watershed 
people  and  organizations  as  possible 
so  that  all  local  resources  may  be 
exerted  in  getting  the  necessary 
help  from  the  government.  This  in¬ 
cludes  local  governments,  service, 
civic  and  veteran  organizations, 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  like. 

Last  Fall,  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  asked 
all  local  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  United  States  to  prepare  a  speci¬ 
al  report  on  the  number  and  size  of 
small  watersheds  within  their  boun¬ 
daries  needing  treatment  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  upstream 
flood  prevention.  Quickly,  24  of  the 
40  districts  in  New  York  reported 
that  within  their  boundaries  were 
149  such  watersheds  having  a  total 
area  of  more  than  6,485,687  acres. 

We  can  realize  the  size  of  the 
watershed  job  that  lies  ahead  in 
New'  York  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Buffalo  Creek  watershed,  where  work 
has  been  in  progress  under  the 
original  upland  flood  control  law, 
comprises  about  266,000  acres. 

Water  and  Soil  —  Conservation 
Couple 

While  the  approach  under  Public 
Law  566  is  an  innovation,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  watershed  programs.  For  years 
it  has  been  known  that  you  cannot 
conserve  soil  without  conserving 
water.  The  two  are  inseparable.  It 
has  also  been  known  that  even 
when  the  land  is  properly  used  and 
treated,  there  are  times  when  up¬ 
stream  engineering  structures  are 
needed.  All  of  these  features  have 
formed  part  of  the  ordinary  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  flood  control  work 
carried  on  for  years  by  soil  conser- 
servation  districts  with  the  help  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  There 
are  times,  too,  when  the  rains  are  so 
general  and  prolonged,  with  melting 
snows  adding  to  the  runoff,  that  large 
downstream  reservoirs  may  be  need¬ 
ed  to  contain  the  floodwaters. 

The  watershed  work  carried  out 
in  the  past  has  increased  farmer  in¬ 
come  through  larger  per-acre  yields 
and  the  production  of  crops  in  fields 
that  previously  had  been  periodically 
washed  out,  scoured  or  covered  with 
infertile  silt  washed  down  from 
farms  above.  The  new  program  under 
P.  L.  566  is  intended  to  bring  the 
same  farm  benefits  to  more  people 
more  quickly.  The  new  watershed 
program  is  not  a  public  works  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  sense  that  our  National 
Government  will  step  in,  assume  full 
responsibility  and  pay  all  or  a  major 
part  of  the  cost.  It  is  strictly  a  part¬ 
nership  deal  with  local  people  pro¬ 
viding  the  initiative  and  leadership. 
As  soil  conservation  districts  have 
learned,  people  find  out  more  about 
their  soil  and  water  problems  and 
get  more  lasting  benefit  from  the  so¬ 
lutions  when  they  assume  their 
equitable  responsibilities.  That  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  new  law.  P.  L. 
566  requires  that  the  people  of  a 
watershed  needing  treatment  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  a  study  of  their 
problem.  The  more  persons  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  come  into  the  group, 
the  better.  The  local  people  act 
through  an  organization  or  state 
agency  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

How  to  Get  Started 

To  get  the  ball  rolling,  the  local 
organization  submits  an  application 
for  federal  watershed  planning  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  governor  or  the  state 
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NOW!  for  the  thrifty 


Model  B  Tractor  with  its  new  two-bottom  mounted  plow.  Hydraulically 
lifted  and  lowered.  SNAP-COUPLER  Hitch! 

MODEL  “8”  PRICE  $1,130  —  includes  electric  lights  and  starter,  cushioned 
seat  with  back  rest,  battery  ignition  system. 


Talk  about  a  thrifty  buy  —  the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  B 
is  it  —  now  more  than  ever! 


You’ll  like  the  added  convenience  of  SNAP-COUP¬ 
LER  Hitch  for  the  Model  B.  And  a  full  line  of  new 
mounted  implements  brings  greater  ease,  capacity  and 
economy  to  farming. 


OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  MODEL  B 


The  Model  B  is  truly  an  all-purpose  tractor.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  handling  all  your  crop  work  —  including  plowing 
with  two  full-size  bottoms  —  you’ll  find  it’s  the  handiest 
all-round  tractor  you’ve  ever  used.  Grind  feed  .  .  .  haul 
and  spread  manure  .  .  .  move  shelters  .  .  .  mow  and  bale 
hay  .  .  .  harvest  grain  and  seed  .  .  .  saw  wood. 


SNAP-COUPLER  Hitch ,  rear  lift  shaft , 


latches  and  ram .  $53.30 

Rear  Power  Take-Off 

and  Clutch-Type  Pulley .  66.10 

Hydraulic  Pump . 35.GO 

Adjustable  Front  Axle .  25.00 


Before  you  buy  a  tractor,  visit  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer.  You’ll  find  the  Model  B  is  a  lot  of  tractor  at  a 
price  you  can’t  match. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Side  Weight  .  12.75 

Rear  Wheel  Weight .  14. CO 


All  prices  f.o.b.  factory 


The  versatile  Model  G  Tractor  plants  and  cultivates  from 
one  to  six  rows  at  a  time  —  as  slow  as  %  mph.  Adaptable 
to  many  jobs  from  planting  to  mowing  with  a  complete 
line  of  low-cost,  front-mounted  Allis-Chalmers  implements. 
You  can  do  precision  work  with  this  useful  tractor  —  cut 
labor  costs,  increase  your  income.  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


Snap-Coupler  is  an 
Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


REAR-ENGINE  model  G 

for  precision  work 


Gasoline  Powered 
Reciprocating  Blade 


Only 


$23950 


HAND-SAW  SAFETY 
POWER  SAW  SPEED 


RIGHT  SAW 

“Blade  Works  Like  A  Hand  Saw’’ 


retail 


READ  WHAT  THIS  FARM  OPERATOR  SAYS: 

.  .  Safest  Saw  I’ve  ever  seen  .  . 

—  Sidney  Schultz,  Beloit,  Wis. 

“I  put  off  getting  a  power  saw  for  years. 
Thought  they  were  too  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur.  One  Wright  Saw 
demonstration  convinced  me  that  anyone 
who  could  handle  a  hand  saw  could  handle  a 
Wright  Saw  .  .  .  it’s  so  lightweight,  and  it 
does  every  cutting  job  I  have — landclearing, 
felling,  limbing,  bucking,  trimming  fence 
posts — even  precision  woodworking  cuts  .  .  . 
it’s  like  having  a  chain  saw,  cross  cut  saw, 
and  axe  in  one  machine.” 


Complete  with  18"  Blcde 
F.O.B.  factory,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

POWER  SAW  AND  TOOL  CORPORATION 

_ m 

Subsidiary  of  Thomas  Industries,  Inc.,  Sheboygon,  Wise. 

RUSH  MY  WRIGHT  SAW  DEALER’S  NAME  AND  FREE  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  WRIGHT  SAW 
Name _ _ _ 


Address 

City 

Slate 

WRIGHT  POWER  SAW  AND  TOOL  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THOMAS  INDUSTRIES  INC.  •  SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN 

Plants  *t  Ff.  Atkinson  and  Shabcyjan.  Wis.;  Hopkinsville  and  Ptincoton.  Ky.;  Los  Angeles,  C»L 


IGHT 

DEPT.  13 
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'ettc/L  DISC  COULTER 
JOINTER  doe*  6ot6.f 


You  can’t  cover  trash  unless  you  cut  it  first  —  and  no 
other  cutting  and  covering  attachment  does  the  job 
like  Yctter!  Efficient  SLICING  ACTION  cuts  surface 
trash  and  throws  it  into  the  furrow.  Any  picked  up  by 
the  blade  is  caught  by  the  deflector  and  also  thrown 
into  the  furrow  —  that’s  the  kind  of  clean  plowing  that 
increases  yields ! 

PLOWS  PULL  UP  TO  40%  EASIER 

Drawbar  tests  prove  a  Yetter-equipped  plow  pulls  much 
easier  than  one  with  ordinary  rolling  coulter  and 
jointer.  Many  plow  in  one  gear  higher  .  .  .  plow  5 
acres  in  4-acre  time.  You  save  time  and  money  when 
you  plow  the  Yetter  way! 


GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 
ON  YO UR  PLOW 

Proven  to  work  on  practically 
any  plow  made.  Efficient  ONE- 
BLADE  design  —  it  takes  a  sin 
gle  blade  disc  type  coulter  to 
work  successfully  on  modern 
mounted  plows!  Write  Today. 


KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT'S  WET  AND  MUDDY! 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  off  YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  529  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 
mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor  wheels. 


Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  WHITE: 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


SIZES  IQ-16  WIDTHS  AAA“EEE 


We  SPECIALIZE  in  large  sizes  only — 
sizes  10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE. 
Low-Tops;  Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn  Moc¬ 
casins;  Cordovans;  Dress  Oxfords; 
Work  Shoes;  Sox;  Slippers;  Rubbers. 
Enjoy  the  finest  in  fit,  comfort,  style 
at  amazingly  low  cost.  Mail  only. 

Write  for  FREE  Style  Book  TODAY! 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  619  Brockton,  Mass. 


SAVE  33%  on  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


(WITH 
^REVERSE' 


MOWS  LAWN 
_  HAULS  •  MULCHES 
I  ic  POWER  GENERATOR 

'HOWS  SNOW  -SPRATS 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


■CUTS  WOOD  *  SCYTHtsI  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
HOLIER  •  SUlMJ  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
-m field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  R  I 


agency  designated  by  the  governor 
and  to  the  state  office  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  and  the  U.  S.  For¬ 
est  Service  start  assisting  the  local 
organization  in  developing  a  water¬ 
shed  work  plan  after  the  SCS  has 
approved  the  project  for  planning. 

The  local  people  are  expected  to 
bear  at  least  a  share  of  the  cost.  The 
greater  the  share  they  assume,  the 
better  their  chance  of  receiving  the 
help  they  need  to  carry  the  water¬ 
shed  project  through.  Their  contri¬ 
bution  may  consist  of  cash,  labor, 
supplies  and  equipment.  In  return 
for  adequate  local  participation  in 
approved  watershed  projects,  the 
National  Government  provides  tech¬ 
nical  help  in  developing,  determining 
its  feasibility,  and  applying  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  plan. 

The  local  people  must  acquire 
necessary  land,  water  rights,  ease¬ 
ments  and  rights-of-way;  arrange  for 
operation  and  maintenance;  and  ob¬ 
tain  agreements  from  owners  of  at 
least  half  the  land  in  the  drainage 
areas  above  dams  to  carry  out  soil 


conservation  programs.  While  there 
is  no  shortcut  to  speedy  action, 
Public  Law  566  offers  the  people  of 
New  York  and  other  states  a  real 
chance  to  conserve  their  soil  and 
water  resources  and  to  prevent  floods 
on  agricultural  land. 

The  new  law  provides  a  missing 
link  in  mutual  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  interrelated  urban 
and  rural  land  water  problems.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  show  how  to¬ 
day’s  farmer — with  his  cover  and  soil¬ 
improving  crops,  conservation  crop 
rotations,  strip  cropping,  pasture  im¬ 
provement,  contour  cultivation,  prop¬ 
erly-managed  woodlands  and  limed 
and  fertilized  soils  —  can  conserve 
his  state’s  soil  and  water  resources 
and  prevent  damaging  floods. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  city 
people,  through  their  civic-minded 
groups,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  local 
government,  to  solve  or  avert  water 
problems  and  to  prevent  urban  flood 
damage  by  participating,  with  the 
farmers,  in  a  sound  watershed  pro¬ 
gram. 


Field  Day  at  Great  Brook 


Despite  rumblings  of  the  renewal  of 
a  drive  to  erect  five  big  flood  control 
dams  in  the  Southern  Tier  counties 
of  New  York  State,  3,000  people  in¬ 
terested  in  conservation  practices 
gathered  at  the  third  annual  Field 
Day  of  the  Great  Brook  Cooperators 
Association  in  Chenango  County  on 
August  24.  That  interest  in  conser¬ 
vation  and  watershed  treatment  is  on 
the  increase  was  apparent  as  a  half 
dozen  wagon  trains  carried  visitors 
to  all  points  of  the  Mortimer  Brooks 
farm.  The  guests  were  shown  modern 
and  effective  practices  in  force  in 
the  16,000-acre  Great  Brook  water¬ 
shed,  designed  to  decrease  the 
danger  from  flash  floods  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productivity  of  the  valley. 

Farm  ponds  constructed  at  the 
Field  Day  of  1954  were  shown  pro¬ 
ducing  water  for  field  irrigation. 
Ponds  built  the  year  before,  in  1953, 
were  shown  as  being  capable  of 
furnishing  fish,  water  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  stock  watering  and  swim¬ 
ming  for  farm  families. 

On  the  hillsides  were  crops  planted 
so  that  in  case  of  sudden  rains  the 
water  could  be  impeded  by  millions 
of  miniature  dams  in  the  form  of 
furrows,  cultivator  tracks,  or  even 
bits  of  sticks.  The  halting  of  this 
water  for  only  an  instant  allows  some 
of  it  to  soak  into  the  ground,  where 
it  will  mean  money  in  the  bank  to 
the  farmer.  In  another  field,  a  dozen 
streams  of  water  shot  into  the  air, 
falling  to  the  earth  in  a  form  identi¬ 
cal  to  a  hard  rain.  This  water  was 
drawn  from  a  farm  pond,  and  was 
probably  some  of  the  water  that  had 
been  directed  into  the  earth  by  the 
millions  of  miniature  dams  in  the 
nearby  fields.  Water  seemed  to  be 
available  where,  in  other  years,  the 
land  was  dry  and  dusty. 

All  this  change,  as  demonstrated 
at  the  Great  Brook  Field  Day,  came 
about  because  a  group  of  Great 
Brook  farmers  became  discouraged 
over  the  prospect  of  living  in  what 


had  been  termed  by  the  Army 
Engineers  “a  flood  area.”  At  any 
moment,  they  were  told,  devastating 
floods  could  race  down  the  hillsides 
and  wipe  out  their  crops  and  even 
their  homes.  It  was  talked  in  the 
general  store,  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  Post  Office  and  even  after 
church  on  Sundays,  wherever  a 
group  of  farmers  got  together.  Then, 
with  the  true  American  spirit  these 
farmers  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  home 
of  Mort  Brooks  who  had  much  at 
stake.  A  few  soil  conservation  ex¬ 
perts  had  been  invited  to  answer 
questions.  It  was  there  and  then 
that  a  start  was  made.  Subsequent 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
Winter  of  1952,  and  Mort  Brooks 
offered  his  farm  as  an  experimental 
plot.  But  there  was  no  money  except 
that  which  the  farmer  themselves 
provided.  Cooperators  were  signed 
up,  each  farmer  agreeing  to  foot  his 
own  bills  in  the  noble  experiment 
to  make  the  Great  Brook  valley  free 
of  flood  danger. 

Today,  three  years  later,  and  with 
help  later  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Great  Brook  valley 
has  become  famous  among  conser¬ 
vationists.  Water  has  been  added  to 
the  valley  and  already  farmers  are 
joyfully  announcing  new  profits  and, 
best  of  all,  a  feeling  of  safety  and  of 
peaceful  existence. 

The  job  is  not  completed.  What 
has  been  done  on  the  Brooks  farm 
is  fast  being  duplicated  on  other 
farms  in  the  valley.  More  farm  ponds 
are  being  scooped  out,  more  streams 
deepened,  more  debris  dams  con¬ 
structed  and  more  and  more  conser¬ 
vation  methods  are  being  employed. 

Contented  farmers  believe  that 
some  day  the  Great  Brook  valley 
“will  blossom  as  a  rose”,  and  will 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  other  com¬ 
munities  where  the  threat  of  big 
dams  exists.  Roy  A.  Gallinger 


Those  who  attended  the  Great  Brook  Field  Day,  as  committee  members  and 
as  guests,  included  ( l .  to  r. ) :  Frank  J.  Knapp,  Sherburne,  president,  Upper 
Susquehanna  Watershed  Assn.;  Edward  J.  Beckert,  Jr.,  So.  New  Berlin, 
secy.-treas.,  USWA;  Anson  White,  Norwich,  director  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict;  Sen.  George  R.  Metcalf  of  Auburn;  and  Kenton  Robinson,  secy., 

Great  Brook  Cooperators  Assn. 
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Helicopters  Wing  into 
Agriculture 

The  agricultural  uses  of  the  heli¬ 
copter  are  creating  considerable  in¬ 
terest  among  crop  producers.  Some 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  heli¬ 
copter  has  been  tried  are:  insect  and 
disease  control,  weed  and  brush 
eradication,  stop-drop  sprays  on 
apples,  pollination  of  fruit  and  other 
crops,  fertilizer  application,  frost 
prevention,  blowing  water  from 
fruits  to  prevent  splitting  or  spot¬ 
ting,  inspecting  crop  land,  and 
speeding  individuals  and  materials 
to  distant  and  relatively  inaccessible 
areas.  The  costs  to  the  grower  for 
helicopter  application  closely  paral¬ 
lel  those  of  the  airplane;  but  many 
growers  indicate  that  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  helicopter  are  superior. 

Unlike  the  airplane,  the  helicop¬ 
ter  can  hover  over  p  particular  spot, 
work  equally  well  on  flat,  hilly  or 


A  helicopter  at  work  on  a  spraying 
job.  These  machines  are  especially 
suited  for  efficient  pest  control  in 
orchard  or  field. 

mountainous  terrain,  follow  winding 
streams,  roads  or  irregularly  shaped 
areas  or  fields,  turn  sharply  travel 
closely  to  the  ground  in  residential 
areas,  and  land  in  a  grower’s  front 
yard.  In  addition,  the  helicopter  can 
provide  better  plant  coverage  by 
forcing  air  containing  the  spray  or 
dust  down  through  the  plant,  bounc¬ 
ing  it  oft'  the  ground,  and  thus  pass¬ 
ing  it  back  through  the  plant  from 
below.  Furthermore,  the  helicopter 
can  operate  as  well  in  large  acreages 
as  in  small  ones. 

A  helicopter’s  carrying  capacity 
may  be  low,  but  its  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  from  the  grower’s  land  reduces 
the  time  required  for  reloading  and 
for  returning  to  operation.  The  use 
of  concenti’ate  mixtures  has  extended 
flight  time  for  the  helicopters;  a 
larger  area  is  covered  with  the  same 
load. 

Comments  by  fruit  growers  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  indicate  there  is  as  good 
control  of  premature  fruit  drop  of 
apples  by  the  use  of  helicopters  as 
there  is  with  conventional  ground 
equipment.  Furthermore,  it  is  much 
more  convenient  and  takes  less 
time.  Many  growers  report  improved 
stop-drop  control.  Grower  interest 
has  been  such  that  probably  more 
fruit  acreages  this  Fall  will  be 
sprayed  with  hormones  by  means  of 
helicopters. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of 
helicopters  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  been  Dr.  Cai’rol  M.  Voss,  ento¬ 
mologist  and  pilot  for  the  New 
England  Helicopter  Service,  Inc., 
Warwick,  R.  I.  Di\  Voss  has  indicated 
that  great  forward  steps  have  been 
made  in  helicopter  aerial  applica¬ 
tion  but  that  further  research  and 
experience  are  necessary  before  the 
practice  becomes  as  common  as 
spraying  from  the  ground.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  practicality  of  using  heli¬ 
copters  for  applications  of  various 
spray  or  dust  materials  has  been 
demonstrated.  Like  any  new  piece 
of  equipment,  however,  the  helicop¬ 
ter  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
grower’s  program.  Who  knows,  per¬ 
haps  before  long,  growers  will  fly 
helicopters  to  their  favorite  fishing 
spot  immediately  after  spraying  the 
orchard!  Loren  D.  Tukey 
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STEP  UP  TO 
FOUR-PLOW  POWER 

with  the  economy  champion  Super  88 


Think  of  the  times  you’ve  wished  you  had  more 
power— real,  four-plow  power  to  knock  the  job  off 
in  a  hurry. 

Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  get  it. 

Why  now?  Because  now,  with  a  Super  88,  you  can 
have  your  power  and  economy  both.  You  can  have  a 
four-plow  tractor  that  costs  little  more  than  the  ones 
below  it — and,  on  a  cost-per-job  basis,  will  run  the 
best  of  them  into  the  ground! 

First,  let’s  take  the  power.  The  Super  88  develops 
fifty  horsepower  at  the  drawbar — the  most  powerful 
row  crop  tractor  made.  It  will  roll  right  along  with 
four  bottoms:  in  third  where  the  going  is  heavy,  in 
fourth  where  the  going’s  good. 

Now  for  economy.  On  gasoline,  this  tractor  broke 
all  records  in  nationally  recognized  tests.  On  diesel, 
of  course,  it  will  do  still  better.  With  Oliver,  you 
have  your  choice  of  engines. 

Two  other  points  you’ll  want  to  consider:  comfort 


and  upkeep.  The  smooth,  six-cylinder  power  of  the 
Super  88  scores  on  both  points— it’s  easier  on  the 
tractor,  easier  on  you.  Or  take  Oliver’s  double-disc 
brakes.  They’ll  outwear  other  kinds  six  to  eight  times 
over  (yet  they  require  only  half  the  foot  pressure — 
you’ll  wear  better,  too!). 

And  for  the  best  in  conveniences  .  .  .  for  time¬ 
saving  efficiency  .  .  .  ask  your  Oliver  Dealer  about 
Oliver’s  new  "Hydra-lectric”  control  system  and 
Oliver’s  famed  Independently  Controlled  PTO. 

But  first,  see  how  little  it  costs  to  step  up  to  a 
Super  88.  See  how  this  tractor  pays  off  in  work  per¬ 
formed  .  .  .  upkeep  saved  .  .  .  higher  trade-in  value. 
See  your  Oliver  Dealer  for  all  the  facts  and  figures! 
The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yohker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


At  the  Eastern  States 

THE  Eastern  States  Exposition  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  fair  held  every 
September  at  the  Exposition  grounds  along 
the  Connecticut  River  in  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  initiated  in  1916  as  a 
means  to  exhibit  the  fine  stock,  produce  and 
products  of  the  Northeast.  This  year  the  Ex¬ 
position  will  be  held  for  nine  days — Saturday 
through  Sunday — from  September  17  to  25. 

The  Exposition  has  many  attractions,  and 
possibly  the  best  is  the  extensive  display  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Permanent 
silos  are  set  up  and  the  milking  machine 
companies  have  model  dairy  barns  equipped 
and  in  operation.  Tractor  manufacturers  have 
large  tents  in  which  to  demonstrate  their  ma¬ 
chinery.  Irrigation  equipment  is  shown  in 
actual  operation  at  a  pond.  The  champion 
cattle  are  photographed  near  here. 

In  the  large  brick  dairy  cattle  barn,  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  have  their  annual  milking  derby 
—competing  cows  are  extremely  productive 
and  “typey” —  and  prize  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  herds  stand  clean  and 
well-groomed  knee-deep  in  straw.  The  breed 
associations  provide  information  booths. 

Then  there  are  the  swine  tents  and  pens. 
Yorkshires  always  have  a  big  showing  and 
competition  is  strong  in  other  breeds,  too. 
Through  the  arcade  in  the  next  brick  barn 
are  the  Milking  Shorthorns  and  the  4-H  cattle. 

And  the  beef  cattle  and  the  horses  are  in 
proud  display,  too.  The  4-H  baby  beeves  vie 
for^  ribbons  and  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Futurity 
is  m  full  swing.  There  are  Percherons  and 
Belgians  and  Clydesdales,  along  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  New  England  Morgans.  There  is  a  six-horse 
hitch  besides. 

In  the  sheep  barns  the  fine  folds  of  lambs 
can  be  seen.  A  sheep  award  at  Eastern  States 
means  something  of  value  to  a  flock  and  farm 
for  years  to  come;  the  finest  in  the  East  are 
here.  The  poultry  is  well  worth  inspection;  one 
of  the  best  poultry  shows  is  presented.  And 
there  are  also  game  birds  and  rabbits. 

No  farmer  from  Maryland  to  Maine  or  from 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  miss  the 
Eastern  States;  nor  should  his  family.  He  and 
they  will  be  happier,  better  informed  and  al¬ 
together  better  able  to  progress  and  improve 
in  farming  and  living  for  having  been  there. 


Once  Again,  Skullduggery 

SKULLDUGGERY  is  on  the  march  again. 

Goaded  into  action,  no  doubt,  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  last  month’s  grass  roots  meeting  in 
Oneonta,  the  Dairymen’s  League  management 
called  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  four 
large  groups  (it’s  always  the  leaders).  The 
announced  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
work  on  a  “stop-gap  price  benefit  program”  for 
dairymen.  The  real  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
divert  farmers’  attention  from  the  constructive 
platform  adopted  at  the  Oneonta  meeting  and 
to  continue  the  delusion  that  pretty  soon  relief 
would  be  at  hand — relief  “until  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  order  goes  into  operation.” 

Why  did  the  League  management  wait  until 


August  30  before  getting  concerned  about  the 
price  of  milk?  On  April  19,  Secretary  Benson 
announced  a  $4.75  floor  under  the  I-A  price 
from  May  1  until  October  31.  Although  the 
“big  boys”  had  roared  up  and  down  the  milk- 
shed  for  a  $6.00  price,  there  was  hardly  a  peep 
when  they  were  told  they  could  get  no  more 
than  $4.75.  On  the  basis  of  the  I-A  pricing 
formula  and  the  amount  of  milk  in  the  pool, 
no  one  expected  that  there  would  be  any  in¬ 
crease  in  that  price  until  July.  Then,  on  July 
5,  Dr.  Blanford,  the  Market  Administrator, 
gave  his  price  estimates  for  the  following  six 
months,  including  a  $4.91  I-A  price  for  July, 
and  a  $5.17  price  for  August.  Again  there  was 
no  protest.  These  estimates  proved  to  be  very 
accurate,  the  actual  price  for  each  of  those  two 
months  being  eventually  fixed  by  formula  at 
$4.91  and  $5.16. 

Is  it  not  therefore  appropriate  to  inquire  as 
to  what  special,  unforeseen  circumstances  have 
arisen  in  the  past  month  that  suddenly  impel 
the  dairy  bigwigs  to  put  their  brilliant  heads 
together  in  a  pose  of  deep  concern  for  their 
fellow  dairymen?  Nothing — absolutely  nothing 
• — except  the  meeting  in  Oneonta  on  August  17. 

And  what  is  so  especially  double-dealing  is 
that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  temporary 
increase  in  the  I-A  price  is  next  to  zero — and 
the  leaders  know  that  as  well  as  everyone  else. 

If  these  cooperatives  are  real,  true  coopera¬ 
tives,  if  they  are  acting  solely  for  their  mem¬ 
bers,  if  they  sincerely  want  to  help  all  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  are  paying  for  their  keep  by  way 
of  “cooperative  payments”,  and  if  they  really 
control  their  members’  milk,  why  do  they  not 
demand  an  immediate  increase  in  the  blend 
price  from  all  dealers?  Why  must  their  ges¬ 
tures  always  be  in  the  form  of  useless,  time- 
consuming  pleas  for  relief  to  government 
agencies? 

If  they  are  boys  instead  of  men,  then  they 
should  be  sent  back  home  to  grow  up.  If  they 
are  men,  then  surely  there  is  more  skuli- 
duggery  afoot,  which  is  an  even  better  reason 
for  sending  them  home — for  good  and  quickly. 


Lessons  from  the  Flood 

THE  15  inches  of  heavy  rainfall  that 
drenched  the  Northeast  last  month  and 
transformed  babbling  brooks  into  rampaging 
torrents  are  now  a  matter  of  history,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  their  disastrous 
effects  are  forgotten.  The  damage  to  life  and 
property  was  terrific.  Whole  towns  were  de¬ 
stroyed;  homes  were  crushed  and  camps  wiped 
out.  Farm  fields  dissolved  in  the  wash  and 
crops  became  as  waterlogged  junk.  The  dam¬ 
age  amounted  to  almost  two  billion  dollars, 
and  over  200  lives  were  lost. 

Everyone  responded  heroically  to  assist  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  Red  Cross  request 
for  flood  relief  donations  was  promptly  over¬ 
subscribed.  A  special  Federal  fund  was  set  up 
to  provide  assistance;  and  almost  a  billion 
dollars  were  allocated  to  repair  or  replace 
stricken  defense  plants.  The  FHA  made  121 
million  dollars  in  loans  available  to  farmers 
whose  crops,  livestock  and  property  were  dam¬ 
aged.  These  loans  will  be  available  at  local 
county  FHA  offices  until  the  end  of  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  damage  could  not  have  been 
avoided  no  matter  how  well  the  flood’s  coming 
had  been  foretold.  It  had  been  dry  and  hot, 
and  the  earth  was  baked  and  hard.  Runoff  was 
rapid;  there  was  little  or  no  absorption  of  the 
rainfall  —  conditions  ideal  for  disaster.  But 
what  did  happen  might  have  been  lessened, 
if  not  prevented,  by  the  kind  of  water  and 
soil  conservation  practices  and  programs  now 
in  effect  in  some  areas  and  available  in  others. 
A  feature  story  on  page  571  of  this  issue  tells 
about  a  new  conservation-flood  relief  program 
and  how  farmers  and  city  folks  benefit  alike. 
Another  example  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
along  with  prevention  of  floods,  is  described 
on  page  580. 

These  timely  articles  are  worth  a  lot  of 
study  because  what  has  been  accomplished  so 
successfully  in  the  Great  Brook  Valley,  for 
example,  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  True, 
it  is  a  program  that  takes  a  lot  of  thought  and 
hard  work.  But,  judged  by  what  happened  four 
weeks  ago,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  and  energy 
that  can  be  expended  on  it. 


Advice  on  Alfalfa 

EPTEMBER  and  early  October  are  critical 
periods  in  the  life  of  alfalfa  plants.  This 
is  the  time  when  nutriment  should  be  storing 
up  in  the  roots  to  enable  a  stand’s  successful 
resistance  to  the  rigors  of  Winter.  In  the  fea¬ 
ture  article,  “Alfalfa  Is  Green  Gold”,  on  page 
570  of  this  issue,  Professor  Brown  notes  that, 
if  alfalfa  plants  are  cut  now,  they  will  draw 
reserve  supplies  of  food  from  their  roots  for 
the  next  three  weeks  to  provide  just  for  cur¬ 
rent  growth.  Only  after  this  period  will  their 
accumulated  top  growth  be  adequate  to  manu¬ 
facture  root  reserves  along  with  production  of 
more  top  tissue.  But  will  cold  temperatures 
and  reduced  autumn  light  so  limit  photosyn¬ 
thetic  activity  a  month  from  now  that  there 
will  be  no  production  of  reserves  for  the  roots 
at  all?  For  northern  latitudes  and  at  high  ele¬ 
vations,  Professor  Brown  thinks  the  answer  is 
“Yes.”  Accordingly,  for  these  areas  he  recom¬ 
mends  no  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  at  all.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  loss  it  threatens  to 
long-lived  alfalfa  stands  is  much  greater  than 
the  gain  it  brings  to  feed  supplies. 

What,  then,  should  the  good  livestock  farm¬ 
er  do?  He  definitely  should  not  cut  or  graze 
alfalfa  three  weeks  to  a  month  prior  to  the 
end  of  his  growing  season.  At  least  one  and  a 
half  months  should  be  left  for  growth  before 
frost.  Then,  at  about  the  time  of  frost  and 
cessation  of  growth,  he  can  cut  then-well- 
grown  alfalfa  —  with  thoroughly  replenished 
root  reserves — for  hay  or  silage.  If  his  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  fairly  short,  as  in  most  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  he  should  make  no 
third  cutting  at  all. 

There  cannot  be  as  much  precision  attached 
to  alfalfa  advice  at  this  time  of  year  as  there 
can  be  in  the  Spring,  when  the  stands  are  cut 
in  early  bloom  to  obtain  the  most  and  best  in 
expected  feed  and  market  values.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  recognize  when  roots  are  replenished 
as  it  is  to  tell  when  blossom  begins  and  when 
the  crop  should  be  cut.  Nevertheless,  just  as 
a  man  who  lets  alfalfa  go  beyond  bloom  before 
cutting  is  harming  a  farm  operation,  so  it  may 
be  that  a  man  who  cuts  alfalfa  in  September 
and  early  October  is  jeopardizing  his  eventual 
farm  profits.  Depending  on  the  location  of  a 
farm,  a  delayed  alfalfa  cutting  in  the  Fall,  or 
no  third  cutting  at  all,  may  be  as  advantageous 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a  livestock  farm 
as  early  cutting  is  in  Spring  and  Summer. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  must  comment,  however  humbly,  on  your  “  ‘We 
Never  Had  It  So  Good’  —  Who?”  in  the  August 
20,  1955  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Every 
rural  person  should  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
you.  The  government  could,  if  it  so. desired,  give 
the  farmer  a  living  price  for  his  product.  The 
entire  populace  of  the  United  States  would  never 
miss  the  cost.  The  farmer  would  spend  any  sur¬ 
plus,  as  he  always  has.  We  cannot  all  live  in 
large  cities;  we  cannot  all  work  for  giant  corpo¬ 
rations.  As  you  state:  “Rather  is  it  the  inability 
of  farmers,  as  a  group,  to  function  normally  and 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  groups  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.  Is  not  that  the  really  basic  problem? 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  f.  g. 


Your  editorial,  “‘We  Never  Had  It  So  Good’ — 
Who?”,  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  August  20, 
hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  farmers  do  not  get  together  and  or¬ 
ganize  in  harmony  with  the  times  in  which  we  are 
living.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  solu¬ 
tion. 

That  article,  “The  Cheese  Scandal”,  is  also  il¬ 
luminating.  It  is  a  shame  the  way  the  govern¬ 
ment  bungles  some  of  these  things.  Rev.  i.  p.  l. 


Brevities 

“Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his 
labor  until  evening.”  —  Psa.  104:23. 

Potato  growers  are  advised  to  kill  their  vines 
two  weeks  before  harvest  despite  decrease  in  re¬ 
sultant  yield.  There  is  a  potato  surplus  anyway, 
and  vine-killing  improves  the  tubers’  quality. 
Chemicals  are  recommended  first  and  then  me¬ 
chanical  beating. 

Not  so  winter-hardy  as  wheat,  Hudson  barley 
is  nevertheless  vigorous  enough  to  over-winter 
well  and  yield  up  to  90  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
next  Summer.  Seeded  early  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre,  Hudson  is  the  winter  barley 
recommended  by  Cornell.  Trials  indicate  it  is  30 
per  cent  more  productive  than  Wong. 
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The  "Two-Ten”  Handyman — one  of 
five  Chevrolet  station  ivagon  models. 


It’s  easy  to  be  fooled  by  the  "best  dressed" 
appearance  of  a  Chevrolet  station  wagon. 
It’s  a  stunner  of  a  family  car,  all  right,  but  it 
can  also  double  as  a  hard-working  pickup  on 
dozens  of  jobs  around  the  farm.  There’s 
plenty  of  room  inside  for  people  or  produce! 

You  can  fold  both  the  rear  seat  cushion  and 
back  rest  completely  flush  with  the  floor. 
That  gives  you  a  load  space  length  (to  the 
end  of  the  tailgate)  of  nearly  nine  feet. 
Maximum  width  is  almost  five  feet  and  the 
height,  over  three  feet.  Looking  at  it  another 
way,  you  have  87  cubic  feet  of  load-carrying 
space  inside  a  Chevrolet  station  wagon! 


The  motoramie 


The  cargo  floor,  including  the  tailgate  and  fold¬ 
ed  seat,  is  covered  with  long-wearing  ribbed 
linoleum — so  don’t  worry  about  scuff  marks. 

Seats,  sidewalls  and  roof  lining — color-keyed 
to  the  exterior — are  styled  in  tough,  ivashable 
vinyls  in  "Two-Ten”  and  "One-Fifty”  wagons. 
The  Bel  Air  station  wagon  models  combine 
handsome,  heavy-duty  fabrics  with  vinyls. 
So  it’s  easy  to  keep  the  interior  looking  new. 

Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  about  engine 
choice  (Y8  or  6)  and  all  the  other  wonderful 
Chevrolet  features.  Then,  by  all  means,  drive 
a  new  Chevrolet  wagon.  . . .  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

Chevrolet 


Stealing  the  thunder  from  the  high-priced  carsl 
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Livestock  in  the  Central  West 

In  Missouri,  steers  fatten  Good-to-Choice 
on  roughage .  .  .  there’s  a  limit  to  molas¬ 
ses  .  .  .  grain -fed  ewes  raise  best  lambs . 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HE  animal  husbandry  inves¬ 
tigational  work  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station 
at  Columbia  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  L. 
A.  Weaver.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  with  all  classes 
of  meat  animals  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  conducted  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Weaver  and  his  staff.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  utilizing  maximum 
amounts  of  roughage  and  forage 
were  stressed  in  a  recently  conducted 
beef  cattle  test.  Older  cattle,  such 
as  long-yearlings  and  two-year-olds, 
were  used  because  they  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  grass  and  hay. 
In  this  investigation,  conducted  by 
Professor  Weaver  and  A.  J.  Dyer,  it 
was  established  that  feeding  rough- 
age  alone,  all  that  the  cattle  would 
eat,  for  the  wintering  period  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  full  feeding  of  grain  plus 
either  pasture  or  roughage  was  the 
most  satisfactory  and  profitable 
method  for  fattening  medium-to-good 
grade  feeder  cattle  for  later  market¬ 
ing.  This  was  compared  to  feeding  a 
roughage  and  a  50  per  cent  allowance 
of  grain  for  the  entire  period.  If 
roughage  and  pasture  are  used  to 
their  maximum  extent  in  a  fattening 
program,  more  time  is  required  to 
finish  the  cattle,  and  consequently  a 
greater  total  final  weight  is  attained. 

The  amount  of  shelled  corn  needed 
to  finish  two-year-old  cattle  with  this 
system,  fattened  for  marketing  in  the 
Fall,  averaged  slightly  less  than  11 

j-;  "  ' 


bushels  per  head.  The  corn  was  prop¬ 
erly  supplemented  with  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate.  The  fattening  was 
accomplished  by  wintering  the  cattle 
well  on  good  quality  roughage,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  furnishing  them  with 
abundant  excellent  pasture  during 
the  entire  grazing  season,  plus  grain 
as  noted.  It  was  further  found  that 
from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
gain  needed  to  fatten  two-year-old 
steers  can  be  made  from  roughage 
and  pasture  when  the  cattle  are  ob¬ 
tained  as  calves  and  then  supplied 
with  good  quality  roughage  and  pas¬ 
ture  as  outlined,  using  grain  only  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  finishing  period. 
Under  this  system,  choice  grade  fat 
steers  were  economically  produced. 

In  a  recent  test  covering  various 
kinds  of  grain  used  for  fattening 
steers,  the  same  investigators  found 
that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
shelled  corn  and  ground  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  two-tenths  of  a  pound  faster 
daily  gain  per  head  than 
shelled  corn  alone.  Both  groups  con¬ 
sumed  practically  the  same  amounts 
of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Whole  wheat  was  not  masticated 
well,  and  consequently  large  amounts 
of  the  grain  passed  through  the  cattle 
undigested.  This  resulted  in  large 
gains  by  the  hogs  which  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cattle.  However,  these 
hog  gains  were  not  enough  to  offset 
the  inefficient  gains  made  by  the 
steers.  Ground  barley  produced 
faster  gains  than  shelled  corn  when 
fed  to  steer  calves.  Mixing  these 
grains  reduced  the  efficiency  of  each. 
Carcasses  in  these  tests  were  of  the 
same  approximate  grade  from  all  of 
the  grains  used. 

During  the  past  Winter,  Professor 
Comfort  and  W.  H.  Pfander  con¬ 
ducted  feeding  tests  to  determine 
the  effects  from  the  addition  of  a  hor¬ 
mone  having  estrogen-like  properties, 
hexestrol  (dihydro-stilbestrol),  to 


silage  rations  for  stocker  steer  calves. 
Corn  silage,  corn  and  wheat  silage, 
and  Sudan  grass  silage  were  used. 

The  hormone  was  mixed  with  a 
supplemental  cottonseed  meal  and 
fed  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  one-half 
milligrams  (mg.)  per  steer  per  day. 
The  cattle  were  given  all  of  the  sil¬ 
ages  they  would  clean  up  twice  daily. 
The  addition  of  the  hormone,  hexes¬ 
trol,  to  the  rations  did  not  increase 
the  appetites  or  appreciably  effect 
either  the  rate  or  economy  of  gain 
of  the  steer  calves  wintered  in  this 
test. 

Swine  Investigations 

Swine  production  work  at  the  Mo- 
souri  Station  is  directed  by  Professor 
L.  B.  Tribble.  In  discussing  various 
swine  problems  with  him,  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  milk  production  of  the 
sow,  even  in  good  producers,  is  usu¬ 
ally  inadequate  to  supply  the  total 
amount  of  nutrients  needed  by  her 
litter  of  pigs.  In  order  to  check  on 


this  matter,  435  pigs  out  of  Poland 
China  and  Landrace  sows,  known  to 
be  good  sucklers,  were  recently  used 
in  a  test.  Various  kinds  of  creep-fed 
rations  were  kept  before  the  pigs 
from  the  time  they  were  two  weeks 
of  age.  The  creep-fed  pigs  gained 
considerably  faster  than  comparable 
pigs  which  did  not  receive  any  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding.  All  pigs  were 
weaned  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 

In  this  test  the  following  creep-fed 
mixture  (pound  terms)  produced  the 
best  results:  ground  yellow  corn,  685 
pounds;  soybean  oil  meal,  160;  tank¬ 
age,  80;  fish  meal,  30;  alfalfa  meal, 
25;  salt,  five;  ground  limestone,  two; 
antibiotic  aureomycin  in  accordance 
with  manufacturer’s  dosage,  five  and 
a  half  pounds;  vitamin  mix  supply¬ 
ing  vitamins  A  and  D,  choline,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  pantothenic  acid,  nicotinic 
acid  and  vitamin  B-12,  in  standard 
amounts  as  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Last  Fall  seven  litters  of  pigs  were 
weaned  at  the  Missouri  Station  at  two 
weeks  of  age,  and  these  were  com¬ 
pared  with  comparable  litters  of  pigs 
weaned  at  both  six  and  eight  weeks 
of  age.  Early  weaning  could  permit 
shorter  periods  of  time  between  preg¬ 
nancies  of  sows,  with  consequent 
larger  numbers  of  pigs  weaned  and 
raised  over  the  period  of  such  preg¬ 
nancies.  All  of  the  individuals  used 
in  this  test  were  kept  in  separate 
pens. 

The  short-weaned  litters  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sows  when  they 
reached  two  weeks  of  age;  dry  starter 
feed  was  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  The  pigs  ate  it  readily  and 
consumed  relatively  large  amounts  of 
water.  The  starter  ration  used  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following,  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentages:  ground  yellow 
corn,  four  and  a  half;  oat  flour,  10; 
blood  flour,  five;  wheat  shorts,  four 
and  a  half;  corn  distillers  solubles, 


five;  dried  skim  milk,  40;  dextrose, 
nine;  soybean  oil  meal,  10;  fish  meal, 
three;  lard,  six;  trace  mineralized 
salt  (containing  soluble  iron,  magne¬ 
sium,  copper,  zinc  and  cobalt);  anti¬ 
biotics  (either  terramycin  or  aureo¬ 
mycin,  standard  dosages  of  manu¬ 
facturers);  vitamins  (contained  all 
known  vitamins,  mixed  in  accordance 
with  recommended  dosage  of  the 
manufacturer).  This  starter  feed  was 
used  exclusively  for  the  first  week. 
During  the  second  week  it  was  grad¬ 
ually  mixed  with  the  creep  feed  pre¬ 
viously  discussed.  From  the  end  of 
the  second  week  until  the  close  of 
the  experiment  the  pigs  received  the 
creep  ration  alone.  Water  was  al¬ 
lowed  at  all  times. 

The  pigs  weaned  at  two  weeks  of 
age  averaged  a  weight  of  only  six 
pounds  less  at  eight  weeks  of  age 
than  the  pigs  which  were  weaned  at 
six  weeks.  The  pigs  weaned  at  six 
weeks  weighed  about  five  pounds  less 
than  pigs  weaned  at  eight  weeks  of 
age.  There  was  more  variation  at 
eight  weeks  in  the  weight  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  two-week  pigs  than 
the  others.  The  average  weight  of 
the  two-week  weaned  pigs  at  eight 
weeks  of  age  was  almost  33  pounds. 
Important  considerations  relative  to 
early  weaned  pigs  are:  1 — The  pigs 
should  be  healthy  and  thrifty  when 
weaned;  2 — They  must  constantly 
have  all  the  water  they  will  drink; 

3—  Good  sanitation  is  a  “must”  and 
the  pigs  must  also  have  a  dry  place 
to  sleep  which  is  free  from  drafts; 

4 —  Artificial  heat,  such  as  an  electric 
brooder,  will  be  needed  in  chilly  and 
cold  weather;  and  5 — Keep  a  dry 
feed  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  (slop 
feeding  is  more  expensive  and  not  as 
efficient). 

Molasses  for  Dairy  Cattle 

The  dairy  department  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Station  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Ragsdale. 

Molasses  has  long  been  recognized 
by  farmers  as  an  appetizer  and  a 
valuable  aid  in  increasing  the  pala- 
tability  of  low  quality  roughages.  On 
the  other  hand,  experimental  work 
has  revealed  considerable  variation 
in  the  actual  effect  of  molasses  when 
used  in  dairy  cattle  rations.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed,  however,  that,  when 
the  price  is  sufficiently  low,  molasses 
can  be  a  cheap  source  of  energy. 
There  is  nevertheless  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  molasses 
on  digestibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
nutrients  in  the  ration.  In  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  different  lev¬ 
els  of  molasses  feeding  on  roughage 
digestion,  a  trial  was  recently  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Missouri  Station  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  C.  F.  Fore¬ 
man. 

In  this  trial  the  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  molasses  per  head  daily  in¬ 
creased  the  digestibility  of  protein  in 


the  roughages  fed  to  dairy  cows.  The 
roughages  used  were  alfalfa  hay  and 
a  timothy-lespedeza  hay  mixture. 
When  molasses  feeding  was  increased 
above  two  pounds,  there  were  some 
decreases  in  protein  digestibility  of 
the  roughages.  And,  when  the 
amounts  of  molasses  fed  daily  per 
head  exceeded  four  pounds,  rather 
sharp  decreases  in  protein  digestion 
resulted.  Feeding  up  to  two  pounds 
of  molasses  daily  increased  the  di¬ 
gestibility  of  the  stemmy,  crude  fiber 
in  alfalfa  hay.  When  the  molasses 
was  increased  to  four  pounds  daily, 
digestibility  was  about  the  same  as 
*  when  no  molasses  was  fed.  There 
was  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  crude  fiber  in  the  timothy- 
lezpedeza  hay  up  to  a  four-pound 
daily  feeding  of  molasses.  The  cellu¬ 
lose  fraction  approximately  para- 
lelled  that  of  the  crude  fiber.  Up  to 
the  four-pound  level  fed,  there  was 
some  increase  in  digestion  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen-free  extract  in  the  roughages. 
Therefore,  in  terms  of  digestibility 
molasses  may  be  fed  for  best  results 
with  the  roughages  considered  at 
about  a  two-pound  level  per  head 
daily. 

Productivity  of  Ewes 

Tests  have  recently  been  conducted 
by  Professors  A.  J.  Dyer  and  Paul  Q. 
Guyer  concerning  feed  factors  which 
may  affect  the  productivity  of  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  In  this  test  one-half  of  each 
group  of  ewes  was  maintained  on  le¬ 
gume  hay  and  pasture  alone.  The 
other  group  of  comparable  ewes  was 
handled  in  the  same  manner  except 
it  was  fed  a  liberal  amount  of 
grain  (two  pounds  per  head  daily) 
during  their  last  two  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  After  lambing  and  until  an 
abundant  amount  of  bluegrass  pas¬ 
ture  was  available,  all  the  ewes  re¬ 
ceived  a  daily  allowance  of  two 
pounds  of  grain  per  head  plus  their 
roughage  and  pasture.  All  the  lambs 
received  shelled  corn  in  a  creep. 
Steamed  bonemeal  and  salt  (two  to 
one)  was  kept  before  the  ewes  dur¬ 
ing  the  wintering  period.  When  on 
pasture,  the  ewes  had  access  to  both 
steamed  bonemeal  and  a  salt-pheno- 
thiazine  mixture  (nine  to  one). 

It  was  found  that  feeding  a  liberal 
allowance  of  grain  to  ewes  during 
their  last  two  months  of  pregnancy, 
as  compared  to  ewes  receiving  no 
grain,  resulted  in:  1 — Greater  gain 
with  the  ewes  fed  grain  (they  aver¬ 
aged  about  20  pounds  per  head  heav¬ 
ier,  just  before  lambing);  2 — Larger 
lambs  at  birth,  singles  being  12  per 
cent  heavier  and  twins  22  per  cent 
heavier  than  those  from  ewes  not  fed 
grain);  3 — Heavier  lambs  at  20  weeks 
of  age,  singles  nine  per  cent  and 
twins  three  per  cent  heavier;  4 — 
More  milk  yield  from  the  grain  fed 
ewes,  those  producing  single  lambs 
giving  16  per  cent  more  milk  and 
those  producing  twin  lambs  giving 
nine  per  cent  more  milk  during  their 
first  nine  weeks  of  lactation;  5 — 
Faster  growth  of  lambs  to  nine  weeks 
of  age,  single  lambs  from  the  grain 
fed  ewes  growing  nine  per  cent 
faster  and  twins  three  per  cent 
faster. 


Pig.s  can  be  successfully  weaned  at  two  iveeks  of  age  provided  they  receive 
suitable  starter  and  growing  rations.  These  thrifty  experimental  pigs  are 


groicing  nicely  at  the  Missouri  College  farm, 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Investigations  at  the  Missouri  Station  show  that  it  pays  to  feed  a  liberal 
allowance  of  grain  to  ewes  during  their  last  two  months  of  pregnancy.  These 
good  breeding  ewes  and  lambs  are  doing  nicely  on  abundant  spring  pasture 

at  the  College  Farm. 
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USDA  DECIDES  13  N.  J.  COUNTIES 
NEED  FEDERAL  MILK 
REGULATION 

The  USDA  decision  on  the  first  of 
three  issues  covering  the  New  Jersey 
situation  was  recently  announced. 

It  was  decided  that  the  area  in 
New  Jersey  for  which  federal  regu¬ 
lation  was  found  to  be  necessary  in¬ 
cluded  13  counties  in  North  Jersey — 
Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Hunterdon, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean, 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union  and 
Warren  Counties.  South  Jersey  was 
eliminated. 

A  second  hearing  is  now  scheduled 
for  October  4  in  Newark  on  the 
following  issues: 

1.  Whether  the  proposed  area  of 
regulation  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  should  be  further  restricted; 
and 

2.  Whether  there  is  territory  out¬ 
side  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but 
within  the  same  general  vicinity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  marketing 
area,  which  should  be  included  in  a 
notice  of  hearing  as  an  area  in  which 
the  handling  of  milk  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  regulation. 

3.  Whether  all  of  the  proposed 
area  of  regulation,  both  within  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  outside, 
should  be  regulated  as  a  single  mar¬ 
keting  area  under  a  single  order,  or 
as  two  or  more  marketing  areas 
under  separate  marketing  orders. 

After  a  determination  has  been 
reached  on  these  issues,  there  will 
be  a  third  or  final  hearing  on  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  one  or  more 
new  or  revised  marketing  orders  for 
the  areas  in  question. 


WHY  NOT  MORE  “SCHOOL 
MILK”? 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  has  calle(I  on  the  Governors  of 
seven  States  nere  in  the  Northeast 
to  see  to  it  that  their  education  de¬ 
partments  make  full  use  of  the 
moneys  allocated  for  the  school 
lunch  program  under  the  1955  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  end  that  more  fluid 
milk  be  purchased  for  school 
children.  In  1954  only  39  per  cent  of 
federal  moneys  allocated  for  school 
lunch  program  purposes  were  so 
used.  Increased  fluid  milk  consump¬ 
tion  among  school  children  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eastern  Milk  Producers, 
“improve  their  dietary  standard,  pro¬ 
tect  the  health  of  our  nation  and 
help  channel  more  milk  into  fluid 
use.” 


HEARING  ON  BULK  TANK  MILK 

^  A  hearing  was  held  in  Albany  on 
September  13  to  consider  amend¬ 
ments  to  New  York’s  Federal  Order, 
having  to  do  with  bulk  tank  milk. 

Two  proposals  were  presented:  1 — 
That  milk  received  at  plants  in  the 
marketing  area  directly  from  farms 
on  milk  tank  pick-up  routes  be  as¬ 
signed  first  to  Class  I-A  milk;  and 
2 — that  the  application  of  location 
differentials  to  milk  that  is  picked 
up  on  bulk  tank  routes  be  discon¬ 
tinued  or  limited. 


MILK  CONSUMER  STUDY 

New  York  State’s  newest  agency, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel, 
headed  by  Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  is 
now  undertaking  a  four-weeks’  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  2,300  families  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  The 
aim  of  the  survey  is  to  determine 
milk  consumption  habits  in  that 
area,  especially  among  the  lower  in¬ 
come  groups. 


*  Worm  Control  for  Livestock  — 
Treatment  of  cattle  with  drugs  to  re¬ 
duce  intestinal  worms  is  beginning 
to  attract  a  good  deal  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  animal  gains  and 
faster  growth.  Phenothiazine  is  one 
of  the  drugs  recommended  for  cattle 
and  also  for  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
poultry  and  swine.  Du  Pont  Company 
has  recently  published  an  informa¬ 
tive  booklet  on  livestock  worm  con¬ 
trol  and  proper  use  of  phenothiazine. 
It  is  short,  only  12  pages,  but  well 
describes  the  damage  worms  do  to 
livestock,  and  it  presents  a  specific 
treatment  program  for  herd  or  flock 
implementation.  It  is  available  free 
of  charge  from  the  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  Co.,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 


Fence  Post  Film  —  Preservation 
of  wood  by  pentachlorophenol,  creo¬ 
sote  and  other  substances  is  going  on 
with  increasing  satisfaction  on  many 
American  farms.  There  is  substantial 
proof  that  preservatives  are  effec¬ 
tive  and  that  barn  sills,  foundation 
pieces  and  fence  posts  last  longer 
after  treatment.  Now  available  is  a 
five-minute  black  and  white  motion 
picture  on  pressure  treatment  of 
fence  posts.  Produced  by  Iowa  State 
College  and  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
it  is  a  16-mm  film  that  should  provide 
both  interest  and  instruction  to  4-H 
Clubs,  Granges,  vo-ag.  classes,  farm 
co-ops.,  lumbermen,  and  other  rural 
groups.  It  is  non-commerical  but  ob¬ 
tainable  for  use  from  PR  Dept.,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 


Black  Angus  in  Full  Color — The 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Assn,  has  recently  released  for  use 
by  farm  groups  a  new  16-mm  sound 
motion  picture  in  full  color  called, 
“Mr.  Black,  Builder  of  Better  Beef.” 
Running  about  15  minutes,  the  film 
shows  how  Angus  bulls  improve  com¬ 
mercial  beef  herds  in  scenes  and 


sounds  of  farms,  ranches  and  feed 
lots  all  over  America.  The  picture 
is  the  third  in  an  Angus  series; 
“On  America’s  Angus  Trails”  and 
“Modern  Beef  Cattle”  preceded 
“Mr.  Black.”  All  the  films  are  avail¬ 
able  for  use  free  of  charge — the  user 
pays  shipping  costs — from  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Dept.,  American  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  '  Breeders’  Assn.,  9  Dex¬ 
ter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9.  Illinois. 


“A  fan  for  your  cattle?  You  farmers 
have  everything!” 


CHINCHILLAS 


SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

R.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


-  RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS  - 

Complete  in  48  page  illustrated  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 


GOATS 


GOATS:  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  SAANENS 

Does  and  Sprinq  Kids.  Selling  Out.  Prices  Reasonable. 
PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.  D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FU  Sale!  200  MILK  GOATS.  PASTEURIZING 

PLANT,  BOTTLER,  MILK  COOLER  and  CLEAN- 
EASY  MILKER.  RICHARD  DAVIS, 

R.  D-  DYSART,  PENNA. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD:  Male,  A.K.C.  Reg.  Around 
I  year.  Grey  or  black  and  grey  or  black  and  cream. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


September  17,  1955 


GIGANTIC  COMPLETE  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 


Z:  _  HENDERSHORE  FARMS  (HENDERSON  HARBOR,  N.  Y.) 

=  Q  GSalp  11:00  A.M.  WEDNESDAY  SEPTEMBER  28,  1955 

~  £=~*  .A—J  4lP%>  ,y  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY  SEPTEMBER  29,  1955 

=  LOCATION:  JUST  OFF  N.  Y.  RT.  3,  THE  SCENIC  HIGHWAY,  ON  SMITHVILLE 
“  ROAD,  171/2  MILES  WEST  OF  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  '/2  MILE  EAST  OF  HENDERSON 
=  HARBOR,  N.  Y.  (JEFFERSON  COUNTY).  WATCH  AUCTION  SIGNS. 

=  Feeder  Calves  •  Brood  Cows  •  Prime  Steers  •  Herd  Sires 

=  im  I!1LS  J®  °NE  OF  ,THE  TOP  COMMERCIAL  HERDS  THAT  IS  TO  BE  FOUND 
_  IN  THE  EAST  TODAY.  THE  CATTLE  SHOW  EXCELLENT  WEIGHT  FOR  AGE 

BREED  CHARACTER,  SUBSTANCE,  SCALE  AND  BONE.  THE 

|  £.NBDE^TH°,i^  OPERATION  AND  BUY  THE  rP^I 

“  TESTED  FOR  TB  AND  BANGS  WITHIN  30  DAYS  OF  THE  SALE. 

=  EVERY  ANIMAL  INOCULATED  FOR  SHIPPING  FEVER 

=  im  Icnm  OF  THE  LARGEST  CATTLE  AUCTIONS  EVER  HELD 

_  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND. 

*5  SALE  UNDER  CANVAS  WITH  CHAIRS  FOR  YOUR  COMFORT.  LUNCH  AVAILABLE 

—  A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.,  AUCTIONEER  AND  SALE  MANAGER,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 

—  DR.  R.  S.  BICKLEY,  OWNER 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I4TH  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  1  •  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS  AT  12:00  Noon  Sharp 

"CATTLE  WITH  A  FUTURE" 

21  COWS  —  all  young  and  with  immature  rec. 
avg.:  10278  lbs.  M.  4.4%  452  F.  Act.  1 0-1  ST 
CALF  HEIFERS  Dams’  Act.  rec.  avg.  10581  V. 
4.4%  464  F.  29  BRED  H  E I F E RS— Dams'  Act. 
rec.  avg.:  11338  M.  4.3%  483  F.  6  HEIFER 
CALVES — Dams’  Act.  rec.  avg.  12547  M.  4.3% 
538  F.  3  BULLS — Dams’  Act.  rec.  avg.  15244  M. 
4.1%  631  F.  All  recs.  are  305-day  2X.  No  ques¬ 
tion  about  it — this  is  the  Breed's  Feature  Fall 
Sale.  Cattle  eligible  for  any  state. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


•  Central  Hereford  Breeders’  Round-Up  Sale 

|  SAT.,  SEPT.  24,  1  P.M.,  D.S.T. 

|  70  Head  Registered  and  Commercial  Bred 
(  Heifers,  Cows  with  calves,  Herd  Bulls, 
|  Fat  Steers,  Feeder  Calves. 

CATALOG  AT  RINGSIDE 
SALE  AT  BURTON’S,  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

J  THRUWAY  EXIT  33  AL  ZOGG,  Auctioneer 


SWIN1, 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE-  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PA  MPH  LI  T  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  II  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  8T0CK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

- —  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  TEL:  2-1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs  6-7  wks.  $11  each;  8-9  wks.  $12; 
10  wks  extras  $13  each.  Chester  &  Yorkshires.  Btrk- 
shire  &  0.1. C.  crossed.  Send  10%  with  order.  Bai.COD 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sexl 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER  N  Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C,  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS-  and  BOARS 

by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

_  HE  R  EFORDS  _ 

SPRING  BOARS.  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT.  ST  E  W  A  RTST  0  W  N.  PA. 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Hciteri  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM  _ GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  H EREFOR DS  —  You  wi |T always  fin'd 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASSINA  FARMS. 
HARRISBURG.  PENNA.  City  Office.  1201  PAYNE 

SHOEMAKER  BUILDING. _  PHONE  4-0359 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y- 

FOR  SALE  •  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

OPEN  &.  BRED  HEIFERS.  COWS  with  CALVES 
5-year  old  Dimino  Bull  TB.  &.  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
CHILLAWAY  FARMS.  WYALUSING.  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


FIRST  QUALITY  PIGS 


6  wetks  $12.00;  7-8  weeks.  $13.00  each 
CHESTER  WHITES.  Crossed  by  Hereford  Boar 
F.  and  F.  STOCK  FARM 

BROWNSVILLE,  MAINE  WO  5-2484 

QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES 


BOARS  from  BLAKEFORD  ANNA  and  GRAVEL 
RIDGE  MAC.  Breeding  stock  all  ages  from 
dams  with  outstanding  PR  records. 
ALFRED  FAUVER,  QUINCY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

DOGS 


Excellent  Foundation  Stock  for  Commercial  or 
Registered  Herds.  H.  E.  PLETCHER. 

:  Kahdena  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Phone  JEfferson  8-7165 
WANTED:  Angus  or  Hereford  Yearlinq  Feeder  Heifers 
CHARLES  OTT.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

HEIFERS,  BULLS  and  STEERS 

Now  Offering:  I  Yearling  Bull,  2  Bred  Cows,  4 
Steer  Calves.  HER-LOU  FARM, 

_ _ WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK _ 

_ _ SHFEP _ 

SECOND  ANNUAL 

So.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breeders 

SHOW  &  SALE 

SAT.,  OCT.  8,  1955  At  10;00  A.M. 

MALCOLM  BROCK,  DUXBURY,  MASS. 
SHOW’S  SECRETARY 

Breeders  of  Reg.  Animals  Invited 

__Entry  Blanks  Available  for  Interested  Exhibitors 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 


Pure 

bred  Border  Collies 

make 

work  easier  for 

the 

farmer.  They  gather 

rnd 

drive 

cattle,  sheep. 

hogs 

and 

pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX 

123,  GURNEE. 

ILL.* 

WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 


YEAR  OLD  MALE  CHAMPION  SIRED 
FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA  N.  Y, 

—  REGISTERED  MALE  BORDER  COLLIE  PUP  — 
9  months  old,  partially  trained,  both  certified  working 
parents.  Now  works  with  sheep  and  cows.  Sired  by  the 
only  certified  stud  working  sheep  dog  in  Centra! 
New  York.  FRED  ZAUTNER, 

R.  D..  BREWERTON.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Cicero  2316 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


Corriedale  Sheep 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs 
and  Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes 
Available.  For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
N.  Y.  STATE  CORRIEDALE  ASSN. 
HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding  Come  see  them 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 


GAME:  GETTER  B EA G L  ES— H U NTI N G  COCKERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 

Melodylane  Shelties  (Min.  Collies)  Lovable,  intelligent 

and  beautiful!  We  have  them.  Eng.  import,  “Hilarity 
of  Exford”,  at  stud,  J.  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 


ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 
COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON,  N.  H. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — From  Real 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES:  New  Crop 

championship  stock.  Ponies  that  will  win  children  and 
shows.  For  breeding,  pets,  and  showing.  Reasonably 
priced.  WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM.  Byfield.  Mass., 
off  new  Route  I.  Tel:  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981 


For  Sale:  PUREBRED  YEARLING  MONTADALE 
R..M,  Excellent  individual.  GLENN  A.  BASS 
MARCELLUS.  N.  Y,  PHONE:  68-0857 

FemfC  Fo^  Reg,  Corriedale  Sheep 

MR.  and  MRS.  CHALMERS  DALE 
COLD  SPRING,  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP  DISPERSAL,  SEPT.  24, 10  AT W. 

100  Reg.  Corriedales  .  100  Reg.  Hampshires  •  Ewes, 
Rams,  Lambs.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Many  state  cham- 
p  ons.  For  catalog  write:  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY 
SHEEP  FARM,  Rt.  68,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  PA 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  YEARLING  RAM  ALSO 
RAM  LAMBS.  P.  W.  JUREN, 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. _ Yorktown  He  ghts  2-2225 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M,  P.  TA  IT,  Supt,, _  OREFIELD,  PA 


REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 


Stallions.  Bred  Mares,  Yearlings  and  Weanlings 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS 
L.  F,  CUTHBERT, _ HA  MM O ND ,  fj. 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Breeding  stock  from  the  best  of  midwest  bloodlines. 
Now  offering  well  grown  ram  lambs  suitable  for  stud. 
A  Suffolk  will  exceed  your  expectations. 
ANCHORAGE  FARM, 

RUSSELL  G.  CADY,  LAKEMONT,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Over  200  Purebre 
^  RAMS,  EWES  and  LAMBS.  Lowest  Prices. 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa,  N.  $ 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  THEN  YOU  WA~N 

CORRIEDALE •  the  Preferred  Dual-Purpose  Shee 

For  free  information  write,  AMERICAN  CORRIE 

PoqLEc/>Adi®I!!vi  !NC-  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Serretar\ 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOUR 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  For  Sale:  (8)  Large  Youn 
Registered  Corriedale  Ewes.  (I)  Aged  Extra  Fin 
Corriedale  Ram.  (8)  Choice  Ram  Lambs,  Heavy  Shear 
ing.  Heavy  Bodied  Animals.  FRED  ZAUTNER 
l  R.  D.,  BREWERTON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Cicero  231 


Rob-Lyn  Farm  &  Alex  De  Brucque  &  Son  Sale 

OCTOBER  1,  1955  —  12:30  D.  S.  T.  AT 

ROB-LYN  FARM,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
Seven  Miles  Southeast  of  Canandaigua  on  County  Road  18 
About  50  COWS  mostly  with  calves  at  foot  •  15  BRED  and  OPEN 

HEIFERS  •  5  BULLS 

Polled  and  Horned  —  C.  M.  R.,  A,  L.  F.  and  W.  H.  R.  Breeding 
For  Catalog  Write  —  ROBT.  J.  GENERA  LX,  clma^aT^a~N7~Y\ 
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Home-Canning 
Food  Notes) 

^  lima,  Bate 


w 


=0 


IT’S  SO  EASY  TO  SERVE  FOODS 
with  your  own  distinctive  flavors 
when  you  can  them  at  home!  Experi¬ 
ment  with  herbs  and  spices.  They 
change  the  "same  old  thing”  into  a 
gourmet’s  fling-ding!  Plan  a  shelf 
for  party  specialties,  but  don’t  neg¬ 
lect  the  family  foods. 

Sugar  'n  Spice  .  .  . 
Everything’s  nice,  in 
sparkling  Ball  Jars  on 
your  own  shelves!  Try 
spiced  jellies,  mint 
pears,  spaghetti  sauce 
with  herbs  (ready  for 
quick  use!),  barbecue 
and  chili  sauces,  pickles  and  relishes. 


Protect  With  Enamel! 

For  sealed-in  flavor 
and  goodness,  use 
only  Ball  Dome  Lids 
with  enamel  lining 
— as  clean  and  sanitary 
when  removed  as  when 
jars  were  sealed.  They’re  so  easy  to 
test  .  .  .  dome  down,  jar  sealed ! 


Visi bili ty  Unli m i tecl ! 
Quick  selection,  eye  appeal,  utmost 
protection  are  the  reasons  commer¬ 
cial  packers  of  fine  foods  use  glass. 
Ball  Jars  give  you  these  advantages 
for  home  canning. 


There  IS  A  Difference! 
Home-canning  jars  and  lids  are  not 
alike — insist  on  Ball.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  follow  Ball  Blue  Book’s  300 
tested  recipes,  step-by- 
step  instructions  in  full 
color.  Send  25 <t  in  coin 
to:  Ball  Blue  Book, 
Dept.  R925,  Box  5, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 


©  Q ALL  BROS.  CO  , 


GIANT  6  Ft.  BALL 


59c 


Great  fun  for  Kids 
and  Grownups,  In¬ 
flates  to  a  Giant  6 
ft.  across,  21  ft. 
around.  Use  at 
beach  or  playground. 
Made  of  genuine 
neoprene  rubber  for 
extra  durability.  Can 
be  painted  to  carry 
your  message  1  Terri¬ 
fic  for  attracting 
crowds  at  fairs, 
openings,  school 
games  gas  station, 
ete.  Government  surplus,  never  used,  sold  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  original  cost.  59c  each.  (2  tor  $1.00,  5  for 
$2.00.  dozen  only  $5.00.)  Sorry,  no  C.  0.  D  s. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

NOVEL  MFC.  33 sencewpyork-3dn!' y'.1232 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Ami  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Sa\es  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 

ff Panrin«fHRA WDER.  Wante£iCHFIEl%  9  pf: 

T^METARKll>rORDERS~ 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM¬ 
BERS.  Write  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY. 
DEPT.  R,  BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 

■  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  '■ 

DOWN  DRAFT  &  FIRE  RISK  at  ONCE,  FOREVER 
Mailabie  Metal  Product.  Money  Back  Guaranty 
Write—  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS., 
DEPT.  R  NO..  WILLOW  ST..  LYNN,  MASS. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTO  8  - : 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant 
largements  In  Album  Form  All  for  35e 
MAIL-PtX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS 


Ea- 
Coin. 
PARK.  PA. 


Apple  Museum 

Can  you  recall  the  apple  trees  that  elbowed  Granddad’s  orchard  rows? 
I  smell  them  yet  in  autumn  sun  and  feel  refreshed  as  memory  grows: 
Transparent,  Russet,  Pumpkin  Sweet;  Banana,  Blue  Pearmain,  Black  Ben; 
Red  June,  Chenango,  Paragon:  their  names  are  music  once  aagin. 

Someone  should  plant  them,  row  on  row,  to  build  a  wide  museum  plot 
Of  apples  of  the  pioneers,  lest  in  our  time  they  be  forgot: 

Red  Canada,  Black  Gilliflower,  Fallwater,  Jonathan; 

Benoni,  Sweet  Bough,  Maiden  Blush;  Virginia,  Beauty  Astrakhan. 

New  York  State  —  Rachel  Graham 


New  Applesauce  Bowl  Cake 


Let  Applesauce  Bowl  Cake  give  you  the  first  taste  of  Autumn!  Summer 
Apples  make  this  delicious,  wholesome  and  pretty  cake  for  a  family  treat 
or  a  party.  Winter  apples  ivill  do  it  too  later  on. 


If  you've  never  made  applesauce 
from  summer  apples,  you’ve  missed 
a  taste  treat.  Gentle  heat  brings  out 
the  rich  mellow  flavor  of  these  early 
apples.  Applesauce,  chilled,  is  a 
first  class  dessert. 

Just  so  with  this  Applesauce  Bowl 
Cake.  It’s  special.  First  make  the 
applesauce.  Then  see  below  how  you 
go  on  from  there. 

Here’s  a  clue  to  further  goodness 
with  any  applesauce:  try  brown 
sugar  in  it. 

Summer  Applesauce 

Core  apples;  cut  in  eighths;  do  not 
pare.  Pour  into  saucepan;  add  just 
enough  water  to  cover  bottom  of  pan 
to  a  depth  of  about  14-inch.  Cover 
pan;  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring' 
often,  until  apples  are  soft.  Put 
through  food  mill  or  sieve.  Sweeten 
and  spice  to  taste,  while  warm.  Try 
brown  sugar,  light  or  dark,  for 
pleasant  flavor. 


Applesauce  Bowl  Cake 

Use  1  package  sponge  cake  layers 
(2  layers),  or  make  your  own  layers; 
1  cup  whipping  cream;  2  cups  sweet¬ 
ened,  spiced  applesauce;  V2  cup 
crushed  peanut  brittle. 

Note:  If  canned,  boughten  apple¬ 
sauce  is  used,  spice  to  taste  with  nut¬ 
meg  or  cinnamon. 

Cut  each  sponge  cake  layer  in  half, 
crosswise,  making  4  thin  layers. 
Whip  V2  cup  of  the  cream;  fold  into 
applesauce.  Press  1  layer  of  sponge 
cake  into  a  small  mixing  bowl.  Add 
a  thick  layer  of  the  applesauce  mix¬ 
ture.  Repeat  twice;  then  end  with 
fourth  sponge  cake  layer. 

Chill  several  hours  or  overnight. 
Unmold  on  serving  plate.  Whip  re¬ 
maining  cream;  spread  over  surface; 
garnish  with  crushed  peanut  brittle. 


Twelve  spices  commonly  used  to¬ 
day,  come  from  aromatic  seeds: 
anise,  caraway,  cardamom,  celery, 
coriander,  cumin,  dill,  fennel,  fenu¬ 
greek,  mustard,  poppy,  and  sesame. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Time  passes,  doesn’t  it?  And  we 
are  entering  Fall. 

A  new  log  job  has  started  a  few 
miles  from  here  on  Stratton  Moun¬ 
tain.  From  a  lumberjack’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  near  where  I  taught  school 
59  years  ago  (more  passing  of  time) 
on  part  of  an  old  country  road.  A 
family  lived  in  the  last  inhabited 
house  on  that  road  and  even  then 
that  farm  had  begun  to  grow  to 
brush.  But  the  house,  old  as  it  was, 
kept  the  family  warm  and  dry  in  the 
long  cold  Winters,  and  the  children 
there  were  my  pupils.  Now  the  place 
is  a  timber  lot! 

We  are  told  that  reforestation 
takes  place  faster  in  Vermont  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  To¬ 
day  the  old  road,  that  once  echoed  to 
the  hooves  of  oxen  and  horses,  hears 
the  strange  sounds  of  bulldozers  mak¬ 
ing  lumber  roads  and  tractors  skid¬ 
ding  out  logs  that  measure  300  feet 
or  more.  These,  of  course,  are  old, 
old  trees,  part  of  the  forest  primeval. 

What  would  our  forefathers  think 
if  they  could  come  forth  and  see  the 
advance  made  in  clearing  a  forest 
since  the  time  when  they  did  the 
same,  not  for  a  business  venture,  but 
for  making  a  new  life.  The  crosscut 
saw  will  soon  be  a  museum  piece. 

And  talking  of  home  and  family, 
our  Hospital  Street  Fair  revealed 
tht  in  the  six  years  since  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  opening,  460  babies  have  been 
born  there:  almost  80  babies  a  year. 
One  feature  of  the  Fair  is  a  parade 
of  the  babies.  Of  course,  being  still 
in  the  Land  of  Counterpane,  I  could 
not  go  this  year,  but  I  heard  of  the 
exhibits,  the  auction  and  that  they 
made  as  usual  well  over  $1,000. 

John,  who  is  taking  the  brunt  of 
keeping  house  and  care  of  me,  had 
an  experience  last  week.  Errol, 
second  cook  in  a  large  hotel,  came 
home  bringing  with  him  one  of  the 
head  chefs.  John  had  to  get  dinner 
for  them! 

To  inquiring  friends  I  will  say  that 
I  am  just  the  same  and  that  I  write 
to  as  many  as  I  have  the  strength. 

Mother  Bee 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  August  Flood...  and  After 


To  all  the  kindly  readers,  who 
wrote  to  ask  how  we  fared  through 
the  flood  at  Easton,  go  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  personal  concern. 
Gratefully  we  can  say  that  we  were 
untouched.  We  look  directly  down 
from  our  hill  to  the  Lehigh  River  in 
the  valley,  but  the  height  and  dis¬ 
tance  kept  us  safe. 

On  that  fatal  Friday,  the  19th,  I 
was  here  at  “The  Rural”  office  in  New 
York.  A  telephone  call  from  home 
told  me  not  to  dream  of  trying  to 
get  to  Easton.  In  fact,  no  trains  left 
that  night  and  I  stayed  over  until 
Saturday,  reaching  Easton  in  the 
evening.  It  was  still  light  enough  to 
see  the  wreckage  piled  up  against 
the  piers  of  the  railroad  bridge  over 
which  the  train  crawled  to  the  unlit 
station. 

The  slippery  ooze  through  which 
we  walked  to  the  car  outside  was 
the  same  slimy  mud  piled  deep  in 
flooded  homes — where  people  still 
had  homes — along  the  banks  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Delaware.  Bushkill  Creek 
had  become  a  river  overnight. 

There  is  a  certain  row  of  small 
houses  fairly  close  to  river  level 
even  at  normal  times.  These  houses 
at  best  were  not  too  inviting;  never¬ 
theless  they  were  homes.  Dwellers 


in  them  were  having  a  family  life; 
their  children  were  away  from  city 
streets.  We  have  admired  the  spirit 
of  this  row  every  time  we  have 
driven  by  to  town. 

One  of  these  families,  oddly 
enough,  collected  auto  hub  caps.  At 
least  100  of  these  big  round  shining 
things  were  set  up  outdoors  making 
a  design.  It  was  not  a  particularly 
sightly  array,  yet  some  person  was 
expressing  himself,  boy  or  man, 
through  a  hobby  and  through  creat¬ 
ing  a  bright  pattern  that  had  grown 
over  the  two  years  we  have  watched 
it. 

No  single  hub  cap  now  catches  the 
sun.  Instead  mattresses  and  furni¬ 
ture,  sodden  and  wrecked,  are  the 
sorry  sight. 

At  this  moment  of  writing,  each 
home  in  that  row  bears  a  placard 
with  the  black  legend:  “Condemned.” 
Not  a  soul  lives  there.  We  wonder 
where  they  have  gone. 

Persis  Smith 


When  gently  poaching  apples  or 
pears  for  a  chilled  fruit  compote,  toss 
two  or  three  whole  cloves  into  the 
liquid.  They  will  impart  a  deliciously 
unusual  flavor.  Remove  before  serv¬ 
ing,  of  course. 


Autumn’s  Young  ‘ n ’  Easy  Look 


2154  —  You’ll  Look  so  Smart  in  This  Two  Piece  Jumper  to  dress  down 
with  sweaters,  dress  up  with  silk  blouses!  Slim  flattery  in  sizes  12  to  20, 
32  to  46.  Size  18:  3x/s  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

3015  —  Slenderizing  Lovely  Step-In  to  Sew  in  Supple  Jersey,  new 
paisley  silks.  Especially  for  the  shorter,  more  mature  figure.  Sizes  12V2  to 
22Vz.  Size  I6Y2 :  3%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2441  —  Bouffant-Skirted  Jumper  for  the  Girls  that  rates  first  in  any 
curriculum!  Teams  smartly  with  its  own  beau-catcher  blouse!  Sizes  6  to  14. 
Size  8  Jumper,  214  yds.  35-in;  1%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  114  yds.  35  or  39-in. 
30  cents. 

2155  —  Curving  Princess  Jumper  Makes  Little  of  Your  Waist:  But  a 
lot  of  your  appearance!  Has  its  own  feminine  blouse  too!  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size 
16:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.;  4  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2082  —  Darling  Little  Girl  Set  of  Dress  and  Coat.  Dainty  confection 
of  a  dress  mated  happily  with  an  easy-sleeved  coat  to  sew  in  soft  flannels 
or  wool.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2:  Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Coat,  lVs  yds.  54-in. 
30  cents. 

You  Really  Should  See  the  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book!  Only  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cents 
to  $1.00  orders.) 

September  17,  1955 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 

Ask  him  to  show 
this  proof ! 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


ASHLEY 

GIVES 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50-75% 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

-  Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

s> 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F-22,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


A  Diamond  Iron  Removal  Filter  .  . 
takes  the  discoloration  out  of  bowls, 
tubs,  sinks  —  rust  spots  out  of  freshly 
laundered  clothes. 

Water  is  colorless.  SDarkling  clear, 
palatable.  Write  for  informanon. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 


from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 
Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  O.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

P.  0.  Box-61A,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


GET 

PAIN-O-WAY 

TODAY 


h 

r1 


1 


Need  Money? 

$50  yours.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  cards. 
Other  ama2hig  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog,  100  profitable  items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-'N  BRUSH.  Dept.  RN-9,  139  Duane  Street 
New  York  City  13 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

12  NEW  TOWELS  only  $1.00 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  colors.  New!  Not  seconds. 
Non-woven  COTTON  and  RAYON.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Supply  limited.  Order  Now!  R.  J.  HOMAKERS 
Co.,  Dept.  840-G,  P.  O.  Box  264,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANT  A  LOVELY  HOME? 


Do  it  yourself!  Use  new  Home  Deco¬ 
rator’s  Portfolio,  $1.00  postpaid,  de¬ 
ductible  from  your  first  order  for 
wall  paper.  Unusual  color  schemes. 
Large  17x10  samples  of  distinctive 
wall  coverings.  Low  postpaid  prices — 
save  up  to  50%.  It’s  easy  to  paper. 
Clear  1-2-3  instructions. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS,  Dept.  98,  Philo.  Pa. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry ' 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 

SELT  LADIES7  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


Sew  It  Yourself 

Mother  and  daughter  jacket  and 
jumper  coordinates  come  to  you 
pre-cut,  complete  with  trimmings, 
buttons,  belt  and  instructions.  So 
easy,  even  a  beginner  can  finish 
these  dream  outfits  ...  at  tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  Available  in 
cotton  knit  black,  brown  or  red 
watch  combinations. 

3  to  6X,  Jacket  S2.98,  Jumper  S3. 98 
7  to  14,  Jacket  $3.98,  Jumper  $4.98 
10  to  20,  Jacket  $4.98,  Jumper  $5.98 
Illustrated  Brochure  Upon  Re¬ 
quest.  Many  Other  Items. 

NANINA  DESIGN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  RN,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


BOBCAT:  By  C.  W.  Anderson 

REVIEWED  by  Pat  Grossman,  13,  New 
Hampshire. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  about  a  big 
chestnut  horse  named  Bobcat,  who  is  head¬ 
strong  and  lively.  Also  he  is  a  high  tem¬ 
pered  horse  who  always  overplays  his  speed. 
It  is  difficult  to  teach  him  to  be  a  “stayer.” 
Only  Holly,  the  colored  groom,  and  Patsy, 
his  young  owner,  feel  confident  it  can  be 
done.  Holly  is  an  old  hand  with  horses  and 
has  had  a  long  career  of  handling  them 
successfully.  Tales  of  his  famous  charges, 
and  his  sound  practical  advice,  will  interest 
young  readers  as  much  as  they  do  Patsy. 
Long  hours  of  training,  patience  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  on  the  part  of  Patsy 
and  Holly  make  Bobcat  a  winner  and  a 
“big  horse.”  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good 
book  and  I  hope  you  will  read  it. 


CAMAL  BIRD  RANCH  by  Lee  Wyndham. 

REVIEWED  by  JoAnn  Civello,  12  New 
York. 

When  Penny  Wyngate  and  her  aunt  JuPa 
inherited  an  ostrich  ranch  from  her  Uncle 
in  southern  California,  everything  seemed 
wonderful.  After  two  weeks  an  unwelcome 
visitor  came  to  the  ranch  with  unhappy 
news.  It  seemed  that  her  Uncle  had  left  a 
debt  of  $50,000  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
his  neighbor,  Turner  Grayson,  for  an  oil 
well  which  had  proved  a  failure. 

Penny’s  Uncle  did  not  believe  in  banks, 
no  one  knew  where  he  had  hidden  his 
money.  It  seemed  that  Penny  would  have 
to  sell  her  ranch  if  she  didn’t  find  the 
money  within  a  year.  Sometime  later  a  man 
looking  at  an  elephant  tusk  which  was  in 
the  house,  accidently  pulled  it  down.  The 
tusk  broke  and  you  should  read  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  Penny  and  the  ranch. 

I  hope  you  will  read  this  book  for  it  is 
very  entertaining. 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


RONALD  ASKS  BOYS  TO  WRITE 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Our  Page  for  more 
than  three  years  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  that  is 
more  than  six  miles  away.  I  am  majoring  in 
art;  it  is  my  best  and  favorite  study.  I  love 
hillbilly  music  and  my  favorite  singer  is 
Ernie  Tubb.  I  go  to  square  dances  a  lot  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  would  love  to  hear 
from  boys  my  age  or  older.  —  Ronald  Buck, 
16,  New  York. 


NO  BROTHERS  OR  SISTERS 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  have  no 
brothers  or  sisters.  I  love  horses  and  have 
had  two.  My  favorite  sports  are  horseback 
riding,  swimming  and  basketball.  For  pets 
I  have  a  canary,  and  a  cat  and  I  am  going 
to  get  another  horse.  I  would  like  pen  pals 
my  age  or  older.  —  Marilyn  Wooley,  13, 
Connecticut. 


/  I  j  \\ 


—  Fire  fly— 

Drawn  by  Nancy  Edsirom,  18,  Connecticut 


Editor’s  Message 


When  writing  to  names  on  Our  Page,  why  isn’t  it  a  good  idea  to 
include  some  of  your  own  for  the  Page  as  well?  Just  a  little  poem  you 
might  have  written,  a  story,  or  a  drawing.  You  will  get  a  real  thrill 
to  see  your  efforts  in  print  and  to  realize  others  will  see  it,  and  en¬ 
joy  it  too. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  Donya  Mussells’  beautiful  horse  drawings 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  attending  art  school.  That  is  why  we 
haven’t  heard  from  her  much  of  late.  We  all  wish  her  the  best  of  luck. 
It  is  fine  that  she  is  doing  what  she  has  always  wanted,  for  Donya  has 
a  lot  of  talent:  her  horses  all  but  step  out  of  Our  Page. 

September  brings  us  school  again:  new  classes  and  new  friends. 
Some  of  you  are  in  new  jobs.  Wherever  you  are,  put  a  letter  in  the 
mail  for  Our  Page.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


WILLIAM’S  PROUD  OF  HIS  IRIQUOIS 

I  would  like  to  compliment  Our  Page  for 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  getting  young 
people  together,  to  know  each  other  and 
to  exchange  hobbies,  ideas,  views,  etc.  I 
have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some  time 
now,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  world.  I  live  on  a 
110-acre  farm  and  my  hobbies  are  classical 
music,  all  sports  and  outdoor  living.  I  am 
part  Iriquois  Indian  and  am  very  proud 
of  it.  Letters  from  everyone  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  —  William  Bittinbender,  18,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


SCHOOL 

School  is  a  horror  to  some  children  but 
to  me  it  is  a  place  of  guidance  and  know- 
lege.  In  school  you  learn  many  things  that 
you  would  never  learn  if  it  were  not  for 
school.  School  is  a  wonderful  place  and  as 
I  travel  through  my  school  years  I  wonder 
what  will  become  of  me  after  I  am  through 
with  school.  School  prepares  you  for  the 
future.  It  remains  in  your  memory  as  you 
have  seen  it.  Nothing  can  ever  change  it.  — 
Marjorie  Wightman,  15,  New  Jersey. 


FOUR-H  GIRL  HAS  HORSE,  PENNY 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  belong  to  the  Sequoia 
4-H  Club.  My  project  is  Home  Beaut.fica- 
tion  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  live  on  a 
200-acre  dairy  farm.  We  have  four  cats,  one 
dog,  four  ducks,  one  turkey  and  a  lot  of 
cows  and  chickens.  I  have  a  horse  named 
Penny;  she  is  reddish  brown  with  black 
mane  and  tail,  three  black  feet  and  one 
white  one.  I  think  she  is  very  pretty.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  can,  please  send  a 
snapshot.  —  Joyce  Hartlieb,  12,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


PLAYS  ALTO  HORN 

We  have  taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
now  for  about  seven  years  and  I  always  turn 
to  Our  Page  first  for  I  find  it  very  interesting. 
I’m  in  the  Senior  band  and  play  the  alto 
horn.  I  like  to  square  dance,  play  basket¬ 
ball,  softball  and  baseball.  Although  I  can’t 
skate  very  well  I’d  love  to  learn  how.  I  live 
on  a  farm  with  many  pets.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  my  age,  so  I’ll  be 
waiting.  —  Faye  LaClair,  15,  New  York. 


4-H  PRESIDENT  AND  JUNIOR  LEADER 

Every  time  The  Rural  New  Yorker  comes, 
I  enjoy  reading  the  Page  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school.  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club;  this 
is  my  eighth  year  in  club  work.  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  seven  projects:  cooking,  dairy,  chick 
raising,  sewing,  freezing,  forestry  and 
Junior  Leadership  Program.  I  am  President 
and  Junior  Leader  of  our  4-H  Club.  I  hope 
that  some  of  you  boys  and  girls  will  write 
to  me.  —  Glennis  Ward,  16,  Maine. 


ANOTHER  4-H  PRESIDENT  AND  LEADER 

Our  Page  is  very  interesting.  I  am  a 
Junior  in  high  school;  also  I  belong  to  The 
Cheerful  Lassies  4-H  Club  of  which  I  am 
Leader  and  President.  My  projects  are  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  dairy,  canning,  gardening  and 
Junior  Leadership.  This  is  my  fifth  year  in 
club  work  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  have  boys  or  girls  about  my 
own  age  for  pen  pals  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  or  home  economics.  —  Gladys 
Bickford,  16,  Maine. 


PLANS  TO  BE  A  NURSE 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  eight  years  and  enjoy  reading  it 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  where 
we  have  10  goats,  one  turkey,  two  horses, 
a  Palomino  pony,  four  chickens,  one  rabbit 
and  I  have  three  pet  goldfish.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  school  and  my  subjects  are  biology, 
typing,  world  history  and  English.  My  chief 
interests  are  all  sorts  of  sports,  horseback 
riding,  reading  books  about  nursing  as  I 
am  planning  to  become  a  nurse  when  I 
graduate  from  school.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  anywhere.  Please  send 
a  picture?  —  Mary  Dykekan,  15,  New  York. 


LIKES  FRENCH,  HORSES,  OUR  PAGE 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written 
to  Our  Page.  I’m  now  17  and  a  Senior  in¬ 
stead  of  a  freshman.  In  school  I  prefer 
French  to  any  other  subject.  My  teacher 
is  very  efficient  and  makes  it  enjoyable  for 
the  whole  class.  My  favorite  sports  are  ice 
skating  and  hiking.  I  like  riding  horses, 
too,  although  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
do  that  lately.  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  about  three  years  now  and  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  just  wish  it  was  in  every 
issue,  but  maybe  it  isn’t  possible.  I  hope 
to  gain  at  least  a  few  pen  pals  around  my 
age.  Please  send  a  picture  of  yourself  if 
you  can.  —  Lorinda  Bartlett,  17,  New  Jersey. 


ALICE  IS  A  COLLECTOR 
I  have  a  collection  of  wild  life  stamps. 
My  other  hobbies  are  collecting  figures  of 
horses,  riding  horseback,  swimm  ng,  fishing 
and  skating.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
school  and  I  would  like  it  very  much  if 
you  would  put  me  in  your  list  of  pen  pals. 
—  Alice  Gauthier,  15,  Rhode  Island. 


RACCOON 
Drawn  by  I.  F. 


TWO  GIRLS  WITH  MANY  INTERESTS 

I  am  writing  for  my  girl  friend  Margaret 
Wyant  and  myself.  We  would  like  to  have 
some  pen  pals,  either  boys  or  grils.  I  am  a 
Junior  in  high  school  and  my  interests  are 
horses,  (especially  Arabians  and  Morgans), 
cows  (especially  Guernseys),  all  kinds  of 
cats,  swimming,  tennis,  movies  and  Broad¬ 
way  shows.  I  like  books  about  horses  and 
the  Civil  War.  I  have  a  cat  but  no  horse,  al¬ 
though  I  hope  to  have  one  some  day. 
Margaret  is  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
class  as  I.  She  likes  horses,  dogs,  cars,  ice 
skating,  skiing,  dancing,  swimming,  basket¬ 
ball,  hockey,  tennis,  good  books  and  pop 
records.  —  Barbara  Dimock,  16,  Mass.,  and 
Margaret  Wyant,  16,  Mass. 


WHO  ELSE  IS  BETSEY’S  AGE? 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  and 
I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  from  all  over. 
We  have  two  dogs  and  about  100  chickens. 
My  hobbies  are  swimming,  stamp  collecting 
and  spelling.  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade.  We 
have  been  getting  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  nine  years.  —  Betsey  Bowler,  9,  New 
York. 


TWIN  SISTERS  ASK  FOR  LETTERS 

My  twin  sister  and  I  would  like  both  boys 
and  girls  for  pen  pals  from  all  over.  We 
live  here  during  the  winter  and  school  year 
but  during  the  Summer  we  go  to  a  Summer 
home.  We  both  like  most  all  sports.  If  you 
want  to  find  out  more  about  us,  please 
write.  I  would  like  a  snapshot  of  you  if 
you  do.  —  Betty  and  Barbara  Tichenor,  13, 
New  York. 


A  DROODLES  COLLECTOR 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  five 
years  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
written  to  it.  I  live  two  miles  out  of  town 
on  a  150  acre  farm.  We  have  cows,  goats, 
pigs,  dogs  and  cats.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  my  hobbies  are  collecting 
droodles,  popular  songs,  cooking  and  danc¬ 
ing.  I  will  be  looking  for  your  letters,  so 
come  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  please  write! 
—  Sue  Tallman,  14,  New  York. 


IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOL:  22  PUPILS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite 
a  long  time  and  I  think  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  like  sewing  and  baking.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  go  to  a  country  school 
of  22  pupils.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
or  girls  anywhere.  —  Jeanette  Kopta,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


ORIG-fNAL 


S. 

Drawn  by  Joyce  Schroo,  14,  New  York 


MY  WORLD 

As  I  sit  here  on  the  beach  of  sand 
And  look  at  the  things  that  make  life  grand, 
I  think  of  many  wonderful  things: 

The  fish  that  swims,  the  bird  that  sings; 

The  sky  as  blue  as  a  robin’s  egg 
And  clouds  as  soft  as  a  bunny's  leg. 

I  see  the  American  flag  on  high 
And  I  know,  with  God,  that  peace  is  nigh. 
—  Beverly  Briggs,  15,  Massachusetts 


JENNY  WREN 

Look!  Look!  See  her  fly. 

With  a  twig  in  her  bill. 

Jenny  Wren  made  a  nest 
Near  my  window  sill! 

—  Frances  Nuhfer.  12,  Pennsylvania 


A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  FRIEND 

A  man  without  a  friend,  the  world  has  said, 
Is  a  man  who’s  lost  all  reason  to  go  on. 
And  yet  a  man  who  raised  his  weary  head 
Once  faced  the  blackness  of  a  morning  dawn. 
For  ’neath  his  shabby  robe  therein  concealed. 
An  inner  beauty  came  from  Heaven  above. 
Through  pain  of  lash  and  death;  the  Coss 
revealed 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  our  Savior’s  love. 

—  Fay  Ferington,  New  York 


BUTTERFLY 

In  the  fields  and  meadows, 

The  butterfly  plays, 

Working  away  the  hours 
Through  the  summer  days. 

— Frances  Nuhfes,  12,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope, 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct  post¬ 
age  for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Betsey  Bowler,  9. 

Maine:  Glennis  Ward,  16;  Gladys  Bick¬ 
ford,  16. 

Connecticut:  Judy  Harakaley,  14. 

Delaware:  Joyce  De  Stafney,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Pat  Grossman,  13. 

Vermont:  Betsey  Ayres,  12;  Floyd  Stevens, 
13;  Florence  Stevens,  12;  Ronald  Stevens,  9. 


DALE  IS  ONE  OF  TRIPLET  BOYS 

I  am  one  of  triplet  boys.  We  are  in  the 
fifth  grade  in  school.  My  brothers  and  I  like 
-  bicycle  riding;  we  are  learning  to  play  the 
piano  and  sing.  Our  grandfather  has  the 
farm  in  our  family.  We  three  would  love 
to  hear  from  other  boys.  —  Dale  Fahenstock, 
11,  Pennsylvania. 


^  </  \ 


SUMMER  PASTIME 

Drawn  by  Carol  Buratty,  Pennsylvania 
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Save  the  Small  Vermont  Farm! 


The  small  family  farm  has  always 
been  the  real  backbone  of  Vermont. 
From  it  have  come  he  qualities  of 
integrity  and  independence  that 
have  endeared  this  State  to  many 
people.  The  magazines  are  featuring 
“the  rise  of  the  churches”;  I  feel 
that  the  survival  of  the  small  family 
farm  is  equally  important  to  the 
morale  of  our  country.  We  must  not 
let  it  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
mere  efficiency. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
small  dairy  farmer  should  quickly 
step  out  of  the  picture  before  he  is 
pushed  out  because  of  the  overpro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  There  are  too  many 
highly  paid  writers  sitting  in  com¬ 
fortable  offices  who  may  know  their 
facts  and  figures  but  I  doubt  if  many 
of  them  ever  milked  a  cow  or 
cleaned  a  stable.  I  cannot  quote  sta¬ 
tistics  but  I  have  personally  taken 
every  single  step  that  goes  into  a 
quart  of  milk,  pound  of  butter,  piece 
of  pork,  beef  or  chicken.  I  present 
the  small  farmer’s  position. 

Nowadays,  most  of  the  “little” 
farmers  are  middle-aged  or  elderly. 
They  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
of  making  a  living.  They  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  as  are  laid-off  city  workers. 
Social  Security  benefits  were  only 
begun  for  farmers  this  year.  Besides, 
these  people  are  proud  and  indepen¬ 
dent  individualists  who  prefer  to 
earn  their  daily  bread. 

Why  don’t  these  hard-pressed 
farmers  hasten  to  punch  the  city’s 
time  clocks?  Because  after  a  life¬ 
time  of  knowing  the  glory  of  hill¬ 
top  horizons,  working  in  a  factory 
would  be  for  them  like  putting  a 
wild  bird  in  a  cage. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  have 
found  that  in  rural  sections  they 
practically  pull  in  the  sidewalks  (if 
there  are  any!)  in  the  Winter,  and 
there  are  no  jobs  available.  Also,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  over  50  to 
find  work  at  all.  We  have  learned 
that  combining  outside  employment 


with  a  small  farm  is  very  hard  for  a 
middle-aged  couple. 

I  feel  that,  if  America  allows  the 
small  family  farm  to  be  pushed  out, 
an  important  part  of  her  own  soul 
will  be  lost.  Battling  the  elements 
and  working  in  the  soil  produce 
character.  On  the  farm  the  harvest 
comes  only  to  those  who  work  for  it. 

The  farm  family  learns  that  if  it 
and  its  animals  are  to  eat  and  keep 
warm  in  the  Winter,  each  member 
must  do  his  job  and  do  it  well.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  sink  or  swim.  God  is 
seen  daily  in  the  glory  of  dawn  and 
sunset.  Nature’s  precious  intangibles 
are  everywhere.  The  teen-ager  who 
is  kept  busy  doing  farm  work,  and 
also  has  his  own  4-H  club  project, 
will  rarely  become  one  of  society’s 
delinquents. 

Being  a  factory-type  of  operation, 
the  highly  mechanized  farm  often 
cannot  achieve  this  family  unity  and 
spirit.  On  this  farmyard  assembly 
line,  cows  would  become  mere  ma¬ 
chines  for  producing  milk.  Children 
would  not  be  able  to  have  pet  calves 
to  love  and  learn  lessons  from;  there 
would  be  no  time  or  place  for  them. 

It  has  become  the  vogue  for  many 
city  folks  to  have  a  summer  place  in 
the  country  for  their  retirement  and 
to  benefit  their  children  or  grand¬ 
children.  They  will  beautify  the 
abandoned  farms,  but  they  won’t 
want  the  constant  care  of  animals. 

Many  of  us  treasure  fond  memor¬ 
ies  of  farm  childhood.  There  won’t 
be  any  for  our  grandchildren,  and 
many  older  farmers  will  lose  their 
loved  homes  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

What  can  be  done?  Everyone  can 
help.  Drink  more  milk  and  use  more 
milk.  Let  us  unite  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  vitality  exemplified 
by  the  small  Vermont  farm.  Put  sur¬ 
plus  milk  into  stomachs  instead  of 
storage.  Help  the  small  farmer! 
Help  yourself!  Consume  more  milk! 

Vermont  Hazel  Corliss 


To  Prevent-  Compoction 
of  Soil 

According  to  H.  M.  Wilson  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  too  much  traveling  over  plowed 
land  with  heavy  tractors  and  farm 
implements  will  compact  the  soil. 
This  compaction  is  not  beneficial 
and  may  be  harmful;  it  restricts  both 
root  gi'owth  and  water  penetration. 
Running  a  tractor  wheel  over  Hon- 
oye  soil  increased  the  volume  weight 
of  the  soil  from  1.35  to  1.50.  The 
time  required  for  0.4  of  an  inch  of 
water  to  soak  into  the  soil  increased 
twenty  times,  from  two  minutes  to 
forty  minutes.  When  the  tractor 
wheel  was  run  over  wet  land,  the  soil 
became  almost  impervious  to  water. 
The  compacted  zone  extended  sev¬ 
eral  inches  below  the  furrow  slice. 

No  satisfactory  method  has  been 
devised  to  correct  compacted  soil;  it 
must  be  prevented.  Some  farmers  fit 
land  more  than  is  necessary.  Equal 
or  better  production  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  less  harrowing. 

Fields  high  in  organic  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wilson,  show  little 
compaction.  Also,  there  is  less  dan¬ 
ger  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry. 
Therefore,  one  should  (1)  fit  fields 
no  more  than  necessary,  (2)  main¬ 
tain  high  soil  organic  matter,  and 
(3)  stay  off  land  when  it  is  wet. 

Farmers  are  generally  aware  of 
this  soil  problem.  Land  is  not  har¬ 
rowed  as  many  times  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  farm  implements  became  so 
large  and  heavy.  A  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  is  often  hitched  behind  the 
plow,  and  two  fitting  operations  done 
at  one  time.  This  makes  one  trip 
over  the  land  instead  of  two  for  the 
tractor,  one  of  the  chief  culprits  in 
packing  soils.  E.  C.  Grant 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


A  New  Plate-Type  Strip  Cup 


One  of  the  handiest,  most  important 
and  yet  most  overlooked  dairy  tools 
is  the  strip-cup.  This  plate-type  strip 
cup  makes  it  possible  to  detect 
■mastitis  promptly. 


HERE’S  yKUVi  THAT 

RILCO  COSTS  LESS 

THAN  POLE  TYPE 
FARM  BUILDINGS! 


Ccme  in  and 
check  the  figures, 
at  your  own 
lumber  yard . . 


POLE  ..... 
TYPE  A 

51.01 

per  sq.  ft. 
All  materials 
obove 
foundation 


52'X60' 

METAL 

COVERED 


RILCO  CC 
TYPE  JJ 

84<? 

per  sq.  ft. 
All  materials 
above 
foundation 


50'X60‘ 

METAL 

COVERED 


POLE  nnti 
TYPE  D 

84.6<? 

per  sq.  ft. 
All  materials 
above 
foundation 


52'X56' 

METAL 

COVERED 


...AND  DON’T 
FORGET  THESE 

6  BIG 
RILCO 
"EXTRAS’’ 

1 

No  interior  posts! 

2 

Complete  flexibility  of 
use  to  meet  changing 
farm  needs! 

3^ 

Stronger — stands  heavy 
wind  and  snow  loads! 

4 

Lowest  upkeep 
expense! 

5 

Fast,  easy  erection! 

6 

Looks  better, 
lasts  longer! 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  claim  that  pole  type 
farm  buildings  are  the  cheapest  you  can  buy? 
Don’t  You  Believe  It!  The  figures  shown  above, 
computed  from  published  material  lists  on  the  two 
best  known  pole  type  buildings,  and  on  RILCO’s 
Type  55  material  list,  show  that  Rilco  Costs 
Are  Lowest — for  materials  required. 

In  addition,  think  of  the  marvelous  extra  values 
RILCO  offers.  RILCO  rafters  are  laminated  from 
selected  Douglas  fir,  bonded  with  waterproof  glues 
under  tremendous  pressure.  They’re  precision  cut 
at  the  factory,  delivered  complete  with  hard¬ 
ware  for  amazingly  fast,  easy,  low-cost  erection. 
RILCO  buildings  are  permanent  .  .  .  can’t  sag, 
buckle,  shift  or  twist.  They  stay  tight,  strong 
and  beautiful  year  after  year  after  year! 

See  your  lumber  dealer  for  proof  of  RILCO’s 
lower  cost!  Mail  coupon  below  for  literature. 


WANT  TO  SEE 
THE  ACTUAL 
MATERIAL  LISTS? 

SEE  YOUR 
LUMBER  DEALER! 


GLUED 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS 

For  your  protection  and  convenience,  sold 
only  through  your  local  lumber  dealer 


RILED 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 
I  I  One-Story  Barns  Q  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ 

Town — _ _ State _ 


I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

_J 


September  17,  1955 
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Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 
in  fiber  content.  Made 
from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 


*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


i 


Ts'e&le'i  d  'J'latHC 
/t<lc0ie46 _ 


P.  O.  BOX  403  DEPT.  A  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


DOWN 

EASY  TERMS*  on 

SURGE 


Surge  Units  $5.00  down  and 
up  to  24  months  to  pay  bal¬ 
ance.  EASY  TERMS  on  Surge 
Stalls,  Pipe  Lines  and  All  Surge 
Milking  Equipment.  See  Your 
Surge  Service  Dealer 
©  1955  B.B.  Co. 


*Riglit  is  reserved  to 
withdraw  this  proposi¬ 
tion  at  any  time. 


BABSGN  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Seldert  Avenue,  Syracuse  I,  N.Y. 


BULK  $2.Q0 
SACKED  $7.oo 

Per  Ton  (Carlot) 
F.O.B.  Toledo,  0 

CUaIXa  — ► 


BIG  MONE  Y-SA  VER  l 


RRflWFR  WkriMrUid 

UIW  IT  bn  FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog  and  poultry 
feeds  and  save  up  to  8(V  per  100  lbs. 
Fast  mixing,  loss'  cost  operation,  per¬ 
fect  blends.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  per 
batch.  30  day  trial.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


To  The  Man  With 

HERNIA 

Who  Can  Not  Submit 
To  Surgery 

The  man  condemned  to  live  with 
rupture  faces  a  grim  future. 

There  is  only  one  known  cure 
surgical  correction.  Yet,  for  many,  this 
relief  must  be  denied  or  delayed.  That 
leaves  only  one  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  hernia  sufferer:  “What  kind  of 
a  truss  should  I  wear?”  Until  recently 
there  was  no  choice.  The  only  truss 
made — a  steel  and  leather  contraption 
— gouged  into  your  abdomen  and  rubbed 
your  skin  raw.  It  was  uncomfortable, 
bulky  and  expensive. 

Now  a  New  Way  to  Support  Hernia 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  man  who 
had  suffered  from  hernia  himself  de¬ 
vised  a  new  kind  of  support.  It  is  revo¬ 
lutionary.  There  are  no  steel  springs. 
No  leather.  No  hard,  gouging  knobs. 
No  unsightly  bulk.  “RUPTURE-GARD” 
is  suspended  from  the  waist.  It  is  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear  as  a  pair  of  trousers 
— and  just  as  easy  to  slip  on  or  off. 

You’ll  like  RUPTURE-GARD.  If  you 
have  hernia — or  know  someone  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  affliction— won’t  you  do 
yourself  a  real  favor?  Write  Today! 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept  RY-95W 

809  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
for  strength  and  safety.  ^ 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
corn  silage.  ^ 


HARDER  Silo  Co.,  Coble^ 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
all  your  Silo  questions.  Write 


today  for  literature 


60”  MILK  HOUSE  WASH  T  A  N  K.  2  CO  M  P  A  RT  M  ENT 
Heavy  galanized  steel  $41.00.  stainress  steel  $72.50. 
C.  0.  D.  —  or  5°,o  discount,  Cash  with  order. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
GIRTON  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 
2fith  Year  Manufacturing  Dairy  Equipment 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


Alfalfa  Is  Green  Gold 


(Continued  from  Page  570) 

purity  of  variety,  and  may  have  im¬ 
portant  advantages  in  connection 
with  bacterial  wilt. 

In  regions  where  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  for  several  years,  one  of  the 
worst  troubles  is  the  disease  called 
wilt.  This  is  a  soil-born  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease  which  plugs  the  conducting 
tubes  in  the  roots,  thereby  stunting 
and  finally  killing  the  alfalfa.  Where 
wilt  is  prevalent  —  it  usually  is  if 
alfalfa  has  been  previously  grown  on 
the  land — stands  may  be  seriously 
thinned  or  even  entirely  eliminated 
in  two  or  three  years.  Wilt  shortened 
the  life  of  alfalfa  so  much  in 
Connecticut  some  15  years  ago  that 
many  formerly  enthusiastic  growers 
were  about  ready  to  give  up  the 
crop.  That  was  when  Grimm  and 
Variegated,  neither  being  wilt-resis¬ 
tant,  were  the  chief  varieties  grown 
in  the  State.  Fortunately,  two  new 
varieties,  Buffalo  and  Ranger,  proved 
very  resistant  to  wilt  and  they  have 
been  recommended  for  10. years. 


The  Careful  Colt 

I  rode  a  newly  broken  colt  one  sunny 
summer  day 

Where  shadows  of  a  line  of  trees  lay 
dark  across  our  way. 

They  must  have  looked  like  bars  to 
him,  or  hindering  rails,  perhaps, 

Because  he  stepped  across  each  one, 
avoiding  all  mishaps. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


Although  the  Vernal  variety  has 
not  been  tested  extensively  in  the 
Northeast,  its  wilt  resistance,  vigor, 
and  winter  hardiness  records  from 
the  middle  West  are  very  favorable. 

If  alfalfa  has  not  been  previously 
grown  on  the  land,  or  where  one 
wants  stands  to  last  only  two  or  three 
years,  the  Narragankett  and  Atlantic 
varieties  may  answer  the  purpose. 
They  are  vigorous  and  high  yielding, 
but  they  are  much  less  resistant  to 
wilt  than  Buffalo,  Ranger  and  Vernal. 

There  are  several  sound  reasons 
for  seeding  a  grass  with  alfalfa.  I 
think  the  most  important  is  that 
grasses  reduce  frost  heaving.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  grasses  make  field  curing 
of  the  hay  easier,  retard  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  weeds  in  the  stand, 
furnish  more  fermentable  carbohy¬ 
drates  for  acid  formation  if  the  for¬ 
age  is  ensiled,  and  insure  against 
bare  areas  where  conditions  are  not 
most  suitable  for  alfalfa. 

In  preparing  alfalfa-grass  mix¬ 
tures,  however,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  that  no  grass  has  ever  yielded 
as  much  nutritious  forage  as  alfalfa. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  not  to 
have  too  much  grass  seed  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  As  a  guide,  10  to  12  pounds  of 
alfalfa  and  two  to  three  pounds  of 
timothy  or  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
brome  grass  for  each  acre  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

Spring  or  Summer  Seeding? 

The  successful  establishment  of  an 
alfalfa  seeding  depends  so  much  on 
the  weather;  and  weather  is  so  un¬ 
predictable  that  the  choice  between 
spring  and  summer  seedings  may 
well  hinge  on  the  toss  of  a  coin.  If 
one’s  soil  is  heavy  and  remains  wet, 
however,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed  for  al¬ 
falfa  in  Spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  its 
moisture  content  is  likely  to  be  much 
better  for  seed-bed  preparation  and 
seedling  establishment  in  April  than 
in  August.  Spring  seedings  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  with  a  companion  crop 
like  oats. 

In  the  Northeast,  summer  alfalfa 


should  be  seeded  early,  varying  only 
according  to  local  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  At  least  eight  to  10  inches  of 
both  top  and  root  growth  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  plants  are  not  to  be 
heaved  from  the  soil  during  the 
following  Winter  or  Spring.  In 
Connecticut,  the  chances  of  winter 
survival  are  far  from  good  if  seeded 
after  August  15th;  late  July  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  time  in  August.  Above 
all,  a  companion  crop  should  not  be 
planted  with  summer-seeded  alfalfa. 

Some  companies  include  a  package 
of  the  proper  bacterial  culture  in 
every  bag  of  alfalfa  seed.  Nearly  all 
distributors  of  seed  have  these  cul¬ 
tures  with  instructions  for  their  use. 
Be  sure  to  use  them.  The  actual  in¬ 
oculation  procedure  takes  only  a  few 
minutes;  success  or  failure  may  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  doing  this  small  job 
right. 

Times  of  Cutting  Affect  Longevity 

The  rapid  recovery  and  lush 

growth  of  alfalfa  after  cutting  ap¬ 
pears  almost  spontaneous  and  with¬ 
out  effort.  But  it  is  not.  For  about 
three  weeks,  much  of  the  new 

growth  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
organic  reserves  in  the  roots.  In 
other  words,  these  root  reserves  are 
lowest  three  weeks  after  removal  of 
the  top  growth.  From  that  low  point 
the  roots  are  gradually  refortified 
and  continue  to  grow  stronger  until 
after  full-bloom.  If  frequent  early- 
stage  harvests  continue,  the  roots 

never  have  a  chance  to  replenish 

their  reserves. 

Long  and  costly  experience  has 
taught  us  that  alfalfa  will  usually 
remain  reasonably  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  quality  forage  if  mowed 
or  grazed  every  six  weeks  until  Fail. 
If  clear’  and  hot,  the  same  stage  of 
maturity  will  be  reached  sooner  than 
if  cloudy  and  cool.  In  this  region, 
alfalfa  will  usually  attain  the  early 
bloom  stage  in  about  six  weeks. 

Thus,  if  growth  starts  May  1,  then 
the  first  cutting  should  come  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  second  in 
late  July,  and  the  third  in  mid- 
September. 

But,  caution.  When  it  comes  to  the 
third  cutting,  the  six-weeks  rule 
should  not  be  applied  in  some  parts 
of  the  Northeast.  In  New  England,  for 
example,  frosts,  cool  weather  and 
shortening  days  bring  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  almost  to  a  halt  in  early  Oc¬ 
tober.  If  mowed  about  September 
15th,  the  growth  of  the  next  three 
weeks  reduces  the  root  reserves  to 
a  very  low  level,  with  no  further 
period  of  growing  weather  for  their 
restoration.  Weakened  by  such  man¬ 
agement,  many  plants  will  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  Winter.  So  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  third  harvest  be 
postponed  until  mid-October  or  later. 

Another  advantage  from  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  third  cutting  is 
that  the  roots  reserves  are  being  in¬ 
creased  until  the  tops  are  removed. 
There  are  three  drawbacks  to  har¬ 
vesting  alfalfa  in  October:  (1)  The 
ground  will  have  little  cover  to  hold 
blowing  snow  or  to  shade  the  soil 
so  it  will  not  thaw  on  warm  sunny 
days  and  thereby  decrease  heaving. 
(2)  It  is  difficult  to  field-dry  hay  at 
that  time.  (3)  Alfalfa  decreases  in 
palatability  and  digestibility  as  it 
ages. 

So,  with  the  varieties  we  now 
have,  I  suggest  no  third  mowing  in 
most  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
This  harvest  seldom  furnishes  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  season’s 
total.  Why  try  for  six  tons  per  acre 
when  you  already  have  five,  if  by 
so  doing  you  may  be  “killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg’’?  Of 
course,  this  suggested  two-cutting 
idea  need  not  be  followed  the  last 
year  of  a  stand.  In  that  case,  the 
third  crop  should  be  harvested  in 
September  or  whenever  the  largest 
yield  of  nutritious  forage  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 
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The  champion  of  the  1955  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Program  is 
the  Allessio  Brothers  Farm  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Second 
place  went  to  John  P.  Kelley,  Pom- 
fret,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  and  third 
to  Ernest  L.  Souther  and  Son, 
Harold,  Livermore  Falls,  Andros¬ 
coggin  Co.,  Maine.  The  other  plac- 
ings  were,  fourth,  Clifton  Flint,  Mi¬ 
lan,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.;  fifth,  Orin 
Thomas  &  Sons,  Rutland,  Rutland 
Co.,  Vt.;  and  sixth,  Everett  Cornell, 
Jr.,  Oaklawn,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I. 
These  men  and  their  wives  will  be 
honored  at  Governors’  Day,  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  17-25. 

Quality  forage  and  its  importance 
to  New  England  dairymen  were  high¬ 
lighted  at  a  four-day  Forage  Refresh¬ 
er  Course  ending  early  this  month  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  The  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Committee 
sponsored  the  meeting  for  county 
agents  and  specialists  from  each  New 
England  State.  Farmers  speaking 
were  Harold  Shaw,  Sanford,  Maine; 
Ralph  Evans,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Weikko 
Holopainen,  Hubbardstown,  Mass.; 
and  George  Hilton,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 
The  agents  also  inspected  birdsfoot 
trefoil  production  areas  in  Addison 
County,  Vermont. 


The  1st  Annual  Maine  Polled 
Hereford  Sale  held  by  the  Aroostook 
Livestock  Association  at  the  Christie 
Sale  Barn  in  Presque  Isle  recently 
was  very  successful.  It  achieved  the 
highest  average,  to  date,  of  any  sale 
held  by  the  Association.  Twenty- 
eight  lots  passed  through  the  ring  for 
a  gross  of  $9,775  and  an  average  of 
slightly  under  $350.  The  consign¬ 
ments  were  attractively  presented 
and  the  large  crowd  had  many  active 
bidders.  Large  delegations  were 
present  from  Maine  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  while  Nova  Scotia,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Jersy,  Maryland,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri  were  also  represented. 
Top  of  the  sale  at  $775  was  a  two- 
year-old  son  of  LD  Advanrol.  This 
bull,  bred  and  consigned  by  D.  F. 
Getchell  of  Limestone,  Me.,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Paul  E.  Merrill  for  his 
large  Hereford  operation  at  Sunrise 
Acres  Farm  in  Cumberland  Center, 
Me.  Mr.  Merrill  also  purchased  the 
top  female  at  $505,  also  a  Getchell 
consignment. 

With  a  total  of  312  head  of  cattle 
and  165  sheep,  this  year’s  No.  Maine 
Fair  Livestock  Show  was  the  largest 
and  best  show  of  recent  years.  The 
strong  show  of  Ayrshire  breeding 
cattle  provided  one  of  the  features 
of  this  record  exhibit.  Judge  Leigh 
Plaisted’s  selection  of  Jewett  Farms 
Happy  Girl,  Excellent,  as  grand 
champion  female  was  a  popular 
choice. 

Second  place  in  the  1955  Maine 
Green  Pastures  Contest  went  to  Carl 
C.  Wood,  Cornville,  Somerset  County, 


and  third  to  Harold  P.  Smith  and 
Son,  Clement  H.,  Monmouth,  Kenne¬ 
bec  County. 


It  took  12  years  for  Dr.  A.  F. 
Yeager  and  his  staff  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  to  develop 
the  famed  New  Hampshire  Midget 
watermelon;  They  have  now  com¬ 
bined  the  earliness  and  small  size  of 
one  watermelon  with  the  red  flesh 
and  black  seed  of  another. 

Plant  pathologists  and  entomolo¬ 
gists  in  New  Hampshire  are  waging 
an  all-out  war  to  discover  the  cause 
of  and  to  combat  a  mysterious  sugar 
maple  malady  which  may  prove  a 
threat  to  the  State’s  sugar  bushes 
and  shade  trees.  The  maple  trees 
have  ben  stricken  by  an  affliction 
which  causes  them  to  wither  and  die. 


Charles  H.  Jones,  84,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  63  years  of  research  for  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  His  chemical  analyses  have 
helped  Vermont  farmers  over  the 
years.  He  is  best  known  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  maple  research. 

Runners-up  to  Rutland  Co.’s  Orin 
Thomas  in  the  1955  Vermont  Green 
Pastures  Program  are  Charles  Gale, 
Stowe,  and  The  Leemax  Farm  of  L. 
E.  Maxfield  and  Sons,  No.  Hartland. 
Honorable  mention  goes  to  Bromley 
Farm,  Peru;  Fenwick  Estey,  Bristol; 
and  Frank  Westall,  Richmond. 

John  Esser,  Randolph,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Vermont 
Beef  Producers  Assn.  Reilly  Bost- 
wick,  Rochester,  is  vice-president  and 
Mary  Peet  de  Velazques,  Cornwall, 
secy-treas. 


Eight  Massachusetts  members  of 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn, 
were  awarded  prizes  at  the  Worces¬ 
ter  County  Farmers  Field  Day  last 
month.  The  awards  were  made  for 
increased  milk  production  and  for 
efficient,  economical  farm  and  herd 
management.  George  Stevens,  Jr., 
Westfield,  won  first  place,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Purrington,  Colrain,  second. 
Other  winners  were:  William  Gunn,. 
Southampton;  J.  Warren  Chadwick, 
West  Boxford;  Charles  Merrill,  Hali¬ 
fax;  John  and  Nelson  Barstow,  Had¬ 
ley;  Dwight  Davenport,  Mendon;  and 
Elmer  Leonard,  Middleboro.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  the  third  generation  mem¬ 
ber  to  manage  the  Stevens  property 
in  Westfield.  His  son  is  associated 
with  him  in  operation  of  the  450- 
acre  farm.  Production  in  the  Stevens’ 
herd  has  increased  from  9,170  pounds 
of  milk  in  1952  to  11,443  pounds  last 
year. 

Some  325  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  now  been  struck  by  Dutch  elm 
disease,  including  at  least  eight  new 
ones  this  year.  Typical  yellowing 
and  wilting  of  elm  foliage,  commonly 
associated  with  the  disease,  had  not 
appeared  extensively  up  to  July  1 
but  became  more  common  with  hot, 
dry  weather  of  Summer. 

John  W.  Manchester 


New  England  Farmstead 

This  is  the  neat  and  attractive  dairy  establishment  of  Harold  B.  Shaio  in 
Sanford,  Maine.  In  the  family  for  five  generations,  the  place  is  now  well- 
known  as  the  breeding  ground  for  Shaw’s  Ridge  Dauntless-Dunloggin 
Holstein  dairy  cattle.  Mr.  Shaio  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
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Extra-strength 

Non-Corrosive 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  Patz  barn  clean¬ 
er  will  install  easier  .  .  .  faster 
.  .  .  because  it  is  simply — yet 
powerfully  constructed. 
ANGLED,  fast  cleaning  flites 
are  welded  underneath  the 
chain  to  clean  .  .  .  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load 
carrying  chain  is  of  one-piece 
construction  .  .  .  with  no 

rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust 
or  bind.  Thousands  of  trouble- 
free  installations. 


POUND 


WISCONSIN 


Because  of  an  Exclusive 
flat-linked  Hook  'N  Eye 
Chain. 


COSTS  less  TO  INSTALL 


COSTS  LeSS  TO  MAINTAIN 


Grass  Silage  —  Corn 
Silage,  Patz  builds 
low  cost,  fast  install- 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY,  Pound,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on 
□  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  Q  SILO  UNLOADER 


ing  Silo  Unloader  with 
Frost  Chipper  that 


pulverizes  the  hardest 


Address. 


frozen  silage. 


City. 


State 


NEWEST  FEATURES- SMOOTHEST  CUTTING 


Today’s  trend 
is  to  direct  drive. 
Titan’s  direct  drive  gives 
you  high  efficiency  cutting* 
anywhere  on  bar — top,  bottom  .' 

and  the  extreme  tip. J 


Lightweight  TITAN  30  with 
direct  drive  gives  you  full 
power — no  transmission  so  no 
power  loss!  Famous  Bluejet 
Chain  gives  smoother  cutting. 
Trigger  in  pistol  grip  controls 
engine  and  automatically  de¬ 
livers  constant  oilflow  to  chain. 
Plunge  Cut  Bow  also  available. . 


|  New  direct  drive  TITAN  70  really 
i  goes  after  the  big  stuff!  MOST 
\  POWER  PER  POUND.  Easy  starting. 
Newest  automatic  oiling  system. 
Higher  efficiency  cutting  anywhere  on 
bar  with  famous  Bluejet  Chain.  Get 
bigger  timber  faster  with  22"  to  44" 
I  bars.  Does  more  work  with  less  up- 
j  keep.  See  Titan  in  action  today! 


rmjtn. 

CHAIN  SAWSj 


.TITAN  CHAIN  SAW  S,  INC. 


SEATTLE  4  •  WASHINGTON 
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Send  for 
Catalog 


ONLY 


r  IT  PAYS  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  CORN  WITH  THIS 

LOW  COST  ^mo&e' 
L  EQUIPMENT  ^ , 


PRICES  START  AT 

$29500 


FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE.  PA 


Parm  Elevators  •  Bale  Loaders 
Mow  Conveyors  •  Cram  Boxes 
Wagon  Unloaders 


SIZES 


Last  Week 

I  Made 

$£59—  «».* 

with  Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle, 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 
Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 
“  Tiny  "Presto"  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  $3.98!  ‘  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
$20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstrator  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish).  MERLITE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  Dept.  69,  114  East  32nd  St., 

w  Mi,  .  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  IN  CANADA: 
N  Mi“ae  Mopa  Company,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St., 
“PRESTO"  Montreal  1,  P.  Q- 


Science’s 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE  Titanium 

Lead  and  Oil.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value,  special  factory  price  $2  25  gallon. 
Free  Sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly — look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you’re  wearing  them! 

CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old. 
cracked  or  loose  plates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny! 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect- fitting,  natural -looking  teeth 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want— upper  or  lower 
or  both — we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Nla.Wusua.lly  within8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $15.95! 

DON’T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full  particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  30 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortable  teeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund — no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
today.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  FREE. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dep'  .69.  «2.  Chicago  6,  III. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLI AMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


lade  from 
your  old  plates 
— returned  the 
very  sameday! 


A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 

TO  OUR  READERS 

In  this  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  readers  will  find 
an  order  blank  that  will  enable  them  to  conveniently  renew 
their  subscription  to  the  publication. 

Because  of  trade  regulations,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
discontinue  sending  the  paper  to  any  subscriber  who  fails  to 
send  a  renewal  order  before  his  subscription  expires.  In  fact, 
we  sometimes  have  to  discontinue  sending  the  paper  to  old 
friends  who  have  failed  to  send  in  their  renewal  because  of 
an  oversight  or  some  unavoidable  delay. 

In  order  to  avoid  having  any  subscriber  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  paper,  we  endeavor  to  mail  a  personal  notice  to 
each  reader  advising  him  that  his  subscription  will  soon  ex¬ 
pire  and  inviting  a  renewal  order.  This,  of  course,  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  clerical  work,  postage  and  other  ex¬ 
pense  and  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  follow  this  policy. 

The  enclosed  order  blank,  however,  will  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  we  hope  you  will  send  your  renewal  order  without 
waiting  for  a  personal  letter  from  us. 

Seven  Years  for  $2 

When  you  send  an  order  for  seven  years,  you  save  us 
considerable  office  work  and  expense.  We,  therefore  pass  this 
saving  on  to  you  by  making  a  low  rate  of  seven  years  for  $2.00. 
Even°though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  immediately, 
you  can  send  your  renewal  order  at  this  time  and  your  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  extended  for  the  proper  time  from  the  present 
expiration  date.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  if  you 
will  use  the  order  blank  we  have  enclosed  in  this  paper  and 
send  your  renewal  order  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Report  by  Conn.  Dairy  Farmer 

A  continued  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers 
can  soon  lead  to  factory-farms —  and 
milk  at  50  cents  a  quart. 


A  lot  of  publicity  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Connecticut  press  ad¬ 
vising  the  public  about  .the  cent-a- 
quart  increase  in  farm  price  of  milk, 
beginning  August  1  last. 

Except  for  the  farmer,  few  have 
noticed  a  short  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  news  item  that  the  price  in¬ 
crease  will  automatically  be  res¬ 
cinded  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Some  such  situation  has  gone  on 
now  for  the  past  10  years.  Periodi¬ 
cally  the  farmer  has  been  given  a 
price  increase,  only  to  have  it  taken 
away  at  the  end  of  a  given  period. 
Thus,  every  time  he  got  an  increase, 
most  of  it  amounted  to  a  restoration 
of  price.  In  many  cases  the  restora¬ 
tion  was  less  than  a  previous  in¬ 
crease,  but  there  was  always  plenty 
of  publicity  in  the  press  about  the 
increase  received  by  the  farmer. 

The  dealer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
in  the  past  10  years,  with  only  two 
minor  exceptions,  never  returned  the 
increases  he  has  received. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  is 
only  fair  to  look  at  the  record  of 
prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his 
milk  and  the  prices  received  by  the 
dealer  during  the  past  10  years.  In¬ 
variably  the  figures  published  show 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  in¬ 
crease  received  by  the  farmer  and 
cents  per  quart  of  increase  received 
by  the  dealer.  The  average  reader 
does  not  stop  to  evaluate  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  $5.37  a  cwt.  and  24.5 
cents  a  quart.  He  has  therefore  been 
left  in  the  dark  about  what  was  real¬ 
ly  happening.  The  following  table 
has  reduced  all  figures  to  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  figures  below  speak 
eloquently  for  themselves: 

Avge  price  re-  Avge.  price  for  Avge.  price 
eeived  by  farmer  Class  I  Milk  charged  by 
for  all  his  paid  by  Conn,  or  Conn,  deal- 


milk,  F.O.B. 
dairy 

elsewhere  dealers 
for  fluid  milk 
F.O.B.  dairy* 

ers  to  Conn. 
Consumers 

1946** 

11,14c 

11.74c 

18.00c 

1947 

11.98c 

12.56c 

20.25c 

1948 

13.50c 

14.06c 

22.25c 

1949 

12.84c 

14.19c 

22.67c 

1950 

11.35c 

12.53c 

21.25c 

1951 

12.77c 

13.80c 

23.88c 

1952 

13.35c 

•  14.40c 

24.50c 

1953 

12.38c 

13.70c 

24.67c 

1954 

11.80c 

12.99c 

24.25c 

1/1/55  to  _ 

6/30/55 

11.05c 

12.99c 

24.50c 

After  8/1/55 

Est. 

12.00c 

13.93c 

25.50c 

*  Farmers  actually  received  approximately 
2/3  cent  per  quart  less  than  figures  shown 
below  after  charge  for  delivery  to  dairy  has 
been  deducted.  (This  includes  fluid  milk  and 
milk  used  for  processing.) 

**  Prices  shown  above  for  1946  are  the 
average  only  for  the  second  half  of  1946 
when  O.P.A.  price  ceilings  and  government 
subsidies  were  removed. 

Note  that  from  January  1  to  June 
30  of  this  year  the  farmer  received 
11.05  cents  for  his  milk,  F.O.B.  mar¬ 
ket.  This  figure  was,  in  fact,  lower 
than  any  price  received  since  1946. 
Actually  the  Connecticut  dairy  farm¬ 
er  received  9.61  cents  for  the  milk 
he  shipped  in  June,  which  figure  is 
even  further  reduced  by  his  cost  of 
delivery. 

As  for  Federal  price  support,  this 
is  in  reality  a  farce  for  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  farmer.  Up  to  June  30,  1955,  the 
government  support  program  guaran¬ 
teed  support  only  when  the  milk 
prices  dropped  below  $3.15  a  cwt. 
or  6.77  cents  a  quart.  Under  such 
conditions,  is  it  fair  to  lead  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  believe  that  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  is  protected  by  government  sub¬ 
sidy  or  getting  an  increase?  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  one  cent 
additional  that  the  dealer  is  passing- 
on  to  the  consumer  will  net  the  deal¬ 
er  25x/2  cents  a  quart.  This  figure 
compares  with  18  cents  a  quart  that 
the  dealer  received  in  1946. 

A  number  of  authorities  have 
promised  to  investigate  or  examine 
dealers’  records  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  constantly  widening 
spread  between  the  money  paid  to 
the  farmer  and  the  money  received 
by  the  dealer  from  the  consumer. 
As  far  as  this  writer  knows,  no  in- 
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vestigation  was  ever  completed,  nor 
were  complete  facts  ever  obtained. 
From  dealer  information  available, 
investigators  never  get  beyond  fig¬ 
ures  dealing  with  the  increase  in 
labor  that  the  dealers  have  to  pay 
for  processing  and  delivery. 

It  is  this  writer’s  contention  that 
it  takes  more  labor  to  produce  a 
quart  of  milk  than  to  process  or  dis¬ 
tribute  it;  also,  the  percentage  paid 
to  farm  help  is  fully  equivalent  to 
the  increases  paid  to  help  employed 
by  the  dealer.  Yet,  from  August  1946 
to  August  1955,  the  dealer  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  increase  of  TV2  cents  a 
quart,  an  increase  of  over  41  per  cent 
of  the  spread  he  was  getting  in  1946. 
The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  averaging  for  his  milk  approxi¬ 
mately  12  cents  a  quart  since  August 
1,  an  increase  of  approximately  eight 
per  cent.  As  was  already  pointed 
out,  up  to  June  30,  1955,  the  farmer 
was  actually  receiving  less  than  any 
figure  received  since  August  1946. 

The  farmer  is  told  that  mechani¬ 
zation  and  efficiency  should  help  him 
make  milk  at  a  lower  cost,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  be  satisfied.  No 
one  is  told,  however,  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  farmer  in  obtaining 
such  equipment,  and  financing  and 
paying  for  it;  the  increases  in  cost 
of  such  equipment — to  say  nothing 
about  the  normal  increases  in  all  the 
manufactured  commodities  the  farm¬ 
er  buys  to  live  on.  Even  the  hauling 
Of  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  dealer 
has  gone  up  in  cost;  and  this  cost 
comes  out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  about  the 
added  efficiency  of  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  dealers,  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  they  should  install?  How  about 
the  savings  in  delivery  from  every 
day  to  every  other  day?  How  about 
the  tax  write-offs  they  are  per¬ 
mitted? 

Farmers  have  never  been  able  to 
bring  any  real  pressure,  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  body,  that  would  result  in 
anything  like  the  standard  of  living- 
attained  by  organized  labor.  The 
dairy  farmer  is  paid  less  per  hour 
than  any  other  single  group  in 
America.  The  best  of  farmers  are 
earning  only  $40  to  $50  a  week  for  a 
work-week  of  over  100  hours  per 
week — an  average  40  to  50  cents  an 
hour. 

Where  the  ordinary  worker  sells 
only  his  services  and  is  protected  by 
minimum  wage  laws,  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  has  an  investment  in  land,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  livestock,  etc.  His 
land  requirements  alone  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  commercial  en¬ 
deavor  in  the  State,  along  with  which 
are  coupled  the  increases  in  land 
taxes.  He  is  obliged  to  raise  or  pur¬ 
chase  his  cows,  nurse  them  through 
illness,  lose  a  percentage  in  cattle 
mortality,  feed  the  cows  and  even 
pay  for  delivery  of  his  milk  to  the 
dairy-  The  feed  crops  for  his  cattle 
that  he  raises  are  uninsurable  and 
continuously  subject  to  disaster. 

Is  it  reasonable  for  this  segment 
of  our  American  economy  to  have  no 
real  Federal  protection,  while  other 
large  segments  of  our  population  ob¬ 
tain  real  protection;  or  for  him  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  less  than  50  cents 
per  hour?  Aren’t  Federal  supports 
to  one  or  more  groups  totally  unfair 
when  not  extended  to  all? 

Since  1940,  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  Connecticut  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
From  a  total  of  7,500  Connecticut 
dairy  farms  in  1940,  there  are  now 
3,750  farms  in  Connecticut  producing" 
milk.  At  the  present  time  a  very 
large  number  of  farms  can  only  af¬ 
ford  to  continue  by  virtue  of  outside 

(Continued  on  Page  599) 
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Creep  Feeding  —  A  Labor  Saver 


The  widespread  acceptance  of 
creep  feeding  of  young  pigs  is  the 
greatest  step  toward  increased  pork 
profits  since  laborsaving  self-feeders 
were  first  used  for  feeding  growing 
and  fattening  hogs.  Creep  feeding- 
carries  the  principle  of  saving  labor 
in  feeding  a  step  further.  This  new 
practice  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
cooperation  of  state  colleges  and 
commercial  feed  manufacturers  in 
developing  feeds  suitable  for  young- 
pigs.  These  new  feeds  are  not  only 
nutritious  but  they  are  tasty  and 
easily  digested — factors  that  are  im¬ 
portant  in  getting  newly  weaned 
pigs  to  eating. 

Probably  without  exception,  the 
state  experiment  stations  m  the  im¬ 
portant  swine  producing  states  have 
directed  their  research  toward 
greater  herd  profits  through  early 
and  fast  gains  in  weight  of  young 
pigs. 

Advantages  of  Creep  Feeding 

There  are  many  advantages  in 
creep  feeding  of  small  pigs.  It  saves 
feed  by  reducing  the  sow’s  feed  re- 
quirements,  more  pigs  are  weaned, 
pigs  are  bigger  at  weaning  time,  and 
these  bigger  pigs  reach  the  market 
sooner  and  thus  increase  the  chance 
for  profit.  Some  producers  wean  the 
pigs  as  early  as  one  week  of  age  and 
send  the  sow  to  market  while  she  is 
still  in  good  flesh.  Others  let  the  pigs 
run  with  the  sows  but  provide  sup¬ 
plemental  pig  feeds  in  creep  feeders. 

For  years  many  growers  fenced 
off  a  corner  of  the  lot  so  that  pigs 
could  get  to  a  supply  of  feed  away 
from  their  dams.  This  practice  was  a 
profitable  one  even  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  today’s  special  feeds.  Equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  have  now  pro¬ 
vided  a  wide  range  of  self-feeders  for 
pigs  that  can  be  located  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  area  with  the  sows.  These  feed¬ 
ers  are  engineered  so  that  only  the 
pigs  can  reach  the  feed.  Most  of 
them  are  metal  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  They  do  not  harbor  disease  or 
rodents. 

Self-fed  Starter  Rations 

Pigs  should  have  access  to  a  good 
palatable  starter  ration  or  supple¬ 
ment  before  they  are  a  week  old. 
This  should  be  self-fed  from  the 
start.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  found  that  pigs  that  had  grain 
from  the  sow’s  self-feeder  averaged 
about  26  pounds  at  weaning  time, 
whereas  creep-fed  pigs  averaged  37 
pounds.  These  pigs  got  a  pelleted 
diet  including  rolled  oats,  ground 
yellow  corn,  fish  meal,  soybean  oil 
meal,  non-fat  milk  solids,  dried 
brewers  yeast,  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal,  cane  molasses,  iodized  salt, 
minerals,  antibiotic  and  vitamin 
supplements  and  irradiated  yeast. 
This  feed  contained  22  to  23  per  cent 
protein  and  was  easier  to  digest 


than  the  more  fibrous  rations  fed  the 
sows. 

Most  agricultural  colleges  have 
developed  suitable  creep  feed  ra¬ 
tions.  The  leading  commercial  feed 
manufacturers  have  special  feed  for 
young  pigs.  It  has  been  found  that 
taste  appeal  is  important  to  get  pigs 
to  consume  the  maximum  amount  of 
feed.  One  state  college  recommends 
the  use  of  200  pounds  of  sugar  and 
200  pounds  of  molasses  in  each  ton 
of  pig  starter  ration.  Another  useful 
ingredient  is  oat  groats  or  rolled 
oats  which  pigs  eat  greedily.  Needed 
vitamins  and  antibiotics  are  always 
included  in  commercial  feeds. 

The  advantage  of  using  creep  feed¬ 
ers  is  particularly  great  where  sows 
and  littex’S  are  on  pasture.  The  pig 
feeder's  are  easily  filled  from  the 
same  truck  used  to  haul  feed  to 
the  sows — a  one-trip  opei'ation  with¬ 
out  having  to  enter  other  enclosures 
or  fields.  Pigs  should  oe  kept  on 
their  own  special  rations  until  they 
weigh  35  to  40  pounds  at  which  time 
they  are  ready  to  eat  regular  fatten¬ 
ing  and  growing  rations  in  full-size 
feeders. 

Keep  Water  Available 

Wherever  creep  feedei’s  are  used, 
whether  in  farrowing  quarters  or  on 
open  range,  it  is  essential  that  a 
good  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  be 
available.  The  pigs  will  not  utilize 
their  feed  pi'opeiTy  unless  they  have 
plenty  of  water.  Where  water  can  be 
piped  to  the  field,  it  can  be  supplied 
in  automatic  watering  bowls  or  in 
metal  troughs  with  the  supply  con¬ 
trolled  by  automatic  floats.  Where 
field  tanks  are  used  with  drinker  at¬ 
tachments  for  hogs,  some  elevation 
may  be  needed  so  that  small  pigs  can 
reach  the  water.  Capacity  watei'ers 
are  built  so  the  pigs  can  get  to  the 
water  readily. 

With  the  use  of  modern  laboi'- 
saving  equipment,  swine  producers 
can  take  care  of  large  numbers  of 
pigs  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effox't.  Once-a-day  attention  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  feeding  will  be  all  that  is  in¬ 
quired  if  ample  numbers  of  feeders 
are  available.  When  pigs  reach  the 
fattening  stage  and  can  eat  from 
l'egular  feeders,  it  is  possible  to  use 
lai’ge-capacity  feeders  that  will  hold 
a  week’s  supply  of  feed.  Modeim 
feeders  are  engineered  to  provide 
free  flow  of  feed  without  wastage.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  sei’vice  the 
equipment  regularly  to  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  or  other  stoppages. 

W.  Floyd  Keepers 


How  bravely  Autumn  paints  upon 
the  sky 

The  gorgeous  fame  of  Summer 
which  is  fled! 

—  Thomas  Hood 


P  .  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

cop  feeders  may  result  in  less  feed  for  the  soiv,  plus  her  weaning  of  more 
ara  pigs.  As  early  as  a  week  after  birth,  pigs  can  have  a  starter  avail- 

aole  in  such  equipment  as  this.  Pigs  get  in  and  soivs  stay  out. 

September  17,  1955 
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...WITH  CONCRETE 

Designed  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
this  concrete  structure  can  be  used  in 
many  ways.  Today  it  houses  100  head 
of  beef  cattle.  Tomorrow,  the  farmer,  or 
his  children,  can  use  it  as  a  machine 
shed,  a  bedded  area  for  dairy  cattle, 
a  work  shop,  or  a  storage  building. 

Like  all  concrete  and  conciete  block 
farm  buildings,  this  one  is  cool  and 
comfortable  in  summer,  warm  and  dry 
in  winter.  It  is  easy  to  clean,  wall  not 
rot,  rust  or  burn,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  with  little  maintenance. 

See  your  Lehigh  Dealer  next  time 
you’re  in  town.  He  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  details  on  how  concrete  can  help 
you  improve  both  farm  and  farming. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Allentown ,  Pa. 


Three  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a 
structure  (124'  x  30')  like  this  with  these 
materials: 

FOR  FOUNDATIONS  AND  FLOOR 

107  cu.  yds.  ready  mix  concrete 
or 

640  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 
57  cu.  yds.  sand 
83  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  WALLS 

24  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
3  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
2,7758x8x16  regular  concrete  blocks 
49  8  x  8  x  16  double  corner 
concrete  blocks 

241  8  x  8  x  16  corner  concrete  blocks 
72  8  x  8  x  8  corner  concrete  blocks 


ST IX  makes 

FALSE  TEETH 

FIT  SNUG 


or  lowers 


NEW  Soft-Plastic  Liner' 

Gives  Months  of  Comfort 

Amazing  cushion-soft  STIX 
tightens  loose  plates;  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  sore  gums.  You  can  eat  any¬ 
thing!  Talk  and  laugh  without 
embarrassment.  Easy  to  apply 
and  clean.  Molds  to  gums  and 
sticks  to  plates,  yet  never  hard¬ 
ens;  easily  removed.  No  messy 
owders,  pastes  or  wax  pads, 
armless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

Thousands  of  Delighted  Users  get  relief  from 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Mail  only  $1  today 
for  2  STIX  Liners  postpaid. 

STIX  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Dept.  B-17 
330  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


& 


2  LINERS  sl 

MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


EXTRA  MONEY 

Selling  EXCLUSIVE 
PARAGON  Cushion  Shoes 


No.  574 
Lo-Line 
2  Eyelet 
Crushed 
Grain 


Even  If  Now  Employed 

Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  inde¬ 
pendent  shoe  business  without 
^  investment.  Steady  repeats.  To 
,  ,.„!j$4.00  pair  advance  commissions. 

Big  bonus.  Make  $50  and  more 
a  week  in  full  or  spare  time.  133 
latest  smart  styles.  Magic  cush¬ 
ion!  Easy  to  start.  Write  for 
FREE  OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dept.  8,  Boston  14, Mass. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  .2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
conditiwi,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  laroe  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
Check  with  order.  FjO.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY! 
•tmMERCIAL  CH E*M  1*6 A L  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  -  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information: 

□  HEATERS  CU  BOILERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box  6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.ofind  inc 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1,  N.  1. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SX45 

V#  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3  00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  £otton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support.  comflfrt.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  845,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS 
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MASTITIS  CAN  BE  CURED 


with  the 

MASTI-KIT 


*<♦  r+W' 


masli-kit 


MASTITIS  CUTS  PROFITS!  Treat  now 
with  the  MASTI-KIT,  the  effective  way  to 
stop  Mastitis.  Each  MASTI-KIT  package 
contains  6  tubes  of  True-biotic  Mastitis  Oint¬ 
ment  and  6  Teat  Sterilizing  Pads.  Each 
MASTI-KIT  contains  1,800,000  units  Pro¬ 
caine  Penicillin-  G,  1,800  mg  Dihvdrostrep- 
tomycin,  plus  wonder  working  sulfa  drugs. 
Write  for  your  MASTI-KIT  today,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  Animal  Health  Vaccinating 
Chart  with  your  order. 


1 .40  post  paid  if  check 

is  enclosed — otherwise 
C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
Money  back  guarantee ! 

PLUS  FREE 

VACCINATING  CHART! 


ANCHOR  SERUM  COMPANY  OF  MINNESOTA 
P.0.  BOX  357,  Dept.  A,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me _ MASTI-KITS  plus  my 

free  Animal  Health  Vaccinating  Chart. 

NAME _ 


1 


|  ADDRESS - 

!  CITY  a  STATE. 


zJ 


WHY  STEEL 
FOR  A  SILO? 


The  long  life  of  steel,  its 
adaptability  to  silo  use,  its 
strength,  ruggedness,  uniform 
quality  and  dependability, 
make  it  the  best  material  for 
silo  construction.  Steel  has  been 
used  for  silos  for  over  40 
years  —  many  of  the  original 
silos  are  still  in  use. 

The  modern  SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Designed  and  constructed  to 
give  you  the  best  silage  possi¬ 
ble  from  your  crop.  In  all  sizes. 
Airtight.  Moisture  Proof.  Wind 
and  Fire  Proof.  Little  mainte¬ 
nance.  Easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

Order  now  for  prompt  de. 
livery.  Our  trained  crews  erect. 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 

FOLDER 

TODAY 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-RS  WEEDSPORT,  N.  V. 

*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on 
Universal  Silos. 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
CITY  .... 


from  your  own  negative 
LIMITED  TRIAL  OFFER  —  1  order  per  customer. 
FREE  SAMPLE.  Just  send  snapshot  negative  for  free 
sample,  rich,  handsome,  embossed  Deluxe  Yulecard, 
from  world’s  largest  producer.  Please  include  stamps 
for  handling  (after  Dec.  1.  lOjzf).  Negative  returned  with 
sampleand  illustrated  style  and  price  folder.  (If  without 
negative,  send  photo  and  50?!  for  new  negative.)  See 
before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today.  *T.M.  Reg. 

YULECARDS*,  Dept. 75  ,  Quincy  69.  Mass. 


ASSEMBLE  IT  YOURSELF 

FINE  CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AND  SAVE 

MORE 
THAN 


55% 


BOOKCASE 
HEADBOARD 
BED 

Our  Price:  $32.85* 

Refaff  Value:  $59.95 
Full  range  of  distinctive,  style-coordinated  pieces  and  suites 
by  one  of  America's  leading  furniture  designers.  In  beauti¬ 
fully-grained  solid  Appalachian  Ash.  All  machined,  planed 
and  sapded,  ready  to  assemble  in  a  night  with  just  hammer 
and  screwdriver.  Interlocking  dove-tail  joints  clearly  num¬ 
bered.  Send  only  25c  for  big  illustrated  catalog  including 
wood  sample  and  finishing  tips -save  over  55  ft  » 

CHEST 

Our  Price:  $41.95* 

Retail  Value .  $75  00 

SINGLE  DRESSER  ] 

Our  Price:  $39.95*  I 

Retail  Value:  $72.00 

SHOW-OFF,  Inc.  JISKW. 

“Where  the  Great  Furniture  of  America  Is  Made " 
Mhmmmmm'PIus  small  shipping  Charge 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  property  from  de¬ 
struction  by  LIGHTNING 
with  a  modern  IPC  Lightning 
Rod  System.  Check  the  record 
—  37%  of  all  rural  fires  are 
are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 

IPC  Systems  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— 

DEPT.  RNI 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  NOW 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

125  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

Openings  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen  Now 


BARN  EQUIPMENT,  EASY  TERMS 
PAT/  BARN  CLEANERS,  SILO  UN- 
■  "It  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 
Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buldings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Bass  Fishermen  Will 


Say  I’m  Crazy  •  *  • 

until  they  try  my  method 

But,  after  an  honest  trial,  if  you're  at  all  like  the 
few  other  men  to  whom  I’ve  told  my  strange 
plan,  you’ll  guard  it  with  your  last  breath. 


Don’t  jump  at  conclusions.  I’m  not  a 
manufacturer  of  any  fancy  new  lure.  I 
have  no  rods  or  lines  to  sell.  I’m  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  and  make  a  good  living 
in  my  profession.  But  my  all-absorb¬ 
ing  hobby  is  fishing.  And,  quite  by  ac¬ 
cident,  I’ve  discovered  how  to  go  to 
waters  that  everyone  else  says  are  fished 
out  and  come  in  with  a  limit  catch  of 
the  biggest  bass  that  you  ever  saw.  The 
savage  old  bass  that  got  so  big,  because 
they  were  “wise”  to  every  ordinary 
way  of  fishing. 

This  METHOD  is  NOT  spinning, 
trolling,  casting,  fly  fishing,  trot  line 
fishing,  set  line  fishing,  hand  line  fish¬ 
ing,  live  bait  fishing,  jugging,  netting, 
trapping,  or  seining,  and  does  not  even 
faintly  resemble  anyof  these  standard 
methods  of  fishing.  No  live  bait  or  pre¬ 
pared  bait  is  used.  You  can  carry  all  of 
the  equipment  you  need  in  one  hand. 

The  whole  method  can  be  learned  in 
twenty  minutes — twenty  minutes  of 
fascinating  reading.  All  the  extra  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  you  can  buy  locally  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar.  Yet  with  it, 
you  can  come  in  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  greatest  excitement  of  your  life, 
with  a  stringer  full.  Not  one  or  two 
miserable  12  or  14  inch  over-sized 
keepers — but  five  or  six  real  beauties 
with  real  poundage  behind  them.  The 


kind  that  don’t  need  a  word  of  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  professional  skill  of  the 
man  who  caught  them.  Absolutely 
legal,  too — in  every  state. 

This  amazing  method  was  developed 
by  a  little  group  of  professional  fish¬ 
ermen.  Though  they  are  public  guides, 
they  never  divulge  their  method  t  o  their 
patrons.  They  use  it  only  when  fishing 
for  their  own  tables.  No  man  on  your 
waters  has  ever  seen  it,  ever  heard 
of  it,  or  ever  used  it.  And  when  you 
have  given  it  the  first  trial,  you  will  be 
as  close-mouthed  as  a  man  who  has  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  a  gold  mine.  Because 
with  this  method  you  can  fish  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the 
county  and  pull  in  ferocious  big  ones 
while  they  come  home  empty  handed. 
No  special  skill  is  required.The  method 
is  just  as  deadly  in  the  hands  of  a  nov¬ 
ice  as  in  the  hands  of  an  old  timer. 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee’s  grass-roots  tour  of  farm  areas 
around  the  nation  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  important  than  has  been 
realized.  The  Senators  are  searching 
almost  desperately  for  some  answers 
to  falling  farm  prices  and  their 
minds  will  be  considerably  more 
open  than  has  been  supposed.  Their 
anxiety  and  their  interest  in  new 
farm  program  methods  are,  more¬ 
over,  matched  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture  Secretary.  Benson  has 
been  quietly  sounding  out  farm  lead¬ 
ers  and  others  in  his  own  search  for 
new  ideas.  Regardless  of  his  confi¬ 
dent  public  statements,  he  has  been 
told  by  Department  economists  that 
farm  prices  will  continue  to  slip  and 
that,  if  there  is  a  stabilization,  it  will 
be  at  even  lower  levels. 

It  is  now  conceded  privately  at 
USD  A  that  flexible  price  supports 
will  not  by  themselves  be  a  very 
valuable  tool  in  coping  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Curiously  enough,  however,  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  consis¬ 
tently  favored  high,  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  now  agree  that  high  props, 
alone,  will  also  prove  to  be  incapable 
of  turning  the  tide. 

With  this  background  of  general 
uncertainty  about  what  to  do,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  finds 
itself  in  a  position  dictating  some 
sort  of  price  support  action  next 
year.  The  House  passed  a  bill  re¬ 
storing  90  per  cent  of  parity,  rigid 
price  suports  and  the  Senate  group 
tabled  the  measure,  explaining  only 
that  the  Senators  wanted  to  hear 
from  actual  dirt  farmers  before  act¬ 
ing.  The  Committee  definitely  prom¬ 
ised  to  report  out  a  bill  early  in  the 
next  session.  The  Committee  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  hearing 
comments  on  a  proposal  to  provide 
higher  price  supports  for  higher 
qualities,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
multiple-price  plans. 

The  National  Grange  has  consis¬ 
tently  argued  that  neither  flexible 
nor  rigid  supports  could  provide  the 
answer  for  all  farm  products  and 
has  espoused  a  “rifle”  rather  than  a 
“shotgun”  approach  to  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Grange  says  each  different 
crop  should  have  a  different  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  also  for  a  long  time  ad¬ 
vocated  a  multiple-price  support 
system. 


My  method  will  be  disclosed  only  to 
those  few  men  in  each  area  who  will 
give  me  their  word  of  honor  not  to  give 
the  method  to  anyone  else. 

Send  me  your  name.  Let  me  tell  you 
howyou  can  try  out  the  deadly  method 
of  bringing  in  big  bass  from  your  “fished 
out”  waters.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  let 
you  tryout  my  unusual  method  without 
risking  a  penny  of  your  money  on  in¬ 
structions  or  lures.  There  i3  no  charge 
for  this  information,  now  or  at  any  other 
time.  Just  your  name  is  all  I  need.  But  I 
guarantee  that  the  information  I  send 
you  will  make  you  a  complete  skeptic 
— until  once  you  try  it!  And  then,  your 
own  catches  will  fill  you  with  disbelief. 
Send  your  name,  today  .This  will  be  fun. 


ERIK  T.  FARE,  Libertyville  13,  Illinois 

[YrIk- frFARE'.TuTcTtyi’me'isriuinois 


(  Dear  Mr.  Fare:  Send  me  com- 
|  plete  information  without  any 
i  charge  and  without  the  slightest 
J  obligation.  Tell  me  how  I  can 
I  learn  your  method  of  catch- 
|  ing  big  bass  from  “fished  out” 
i  waters,  even  when  the  old  timers 
j  are  reporting,  “No  Luck.” 


Name.. 


Address. 


City _ _ Zone _ State. 


The  American  Farm  Bureau,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  insisted  on  flexi¬ 
ble  supports  and  still  stands  by  this 
price  support  method.  The  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  close  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  leaders,  and  the 
Grange  complains  that  these  leaders 
refuse  to  listen  to  anybody  else. 
However,  Benson’s  final  actions  have 
often  been  considerably  different 
from  official  Farm  Bureau  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Ironically,  Congressional  and 
USDA  thinking  has  been  drifting 
away  from  the  Farm  Bureau  stand 
and  towards  the  Grange  program. 

The  Farm  Bureau  does  not  think 
much  of  multiple  price  systems.  It 
feels  they  will  result  in  lower  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  end  because  of  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  foreign  nations  over 
U.  S.  dumping  of  surpluses.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  flexible  supports  can  clear 
up  present  surplus  difficulties  if  Ben¬ 
son  will  only  insist  on  cross-compli¬ 
ance  planting,  denying  price  support 
aid  on  any  crop  fhen  farmers  over¬ 
plant  any  others.  But  Benson  has 
reluctant  to  adopt  strict  cross¬ 
compliance  because  such  a  course  of 
action  would  result  in  the  strictest 
controls  ever  put  into  effect  over 
U.  S.  farming.  USDA  is  already  faced 
with  a  small  but  growing  farmer- 
revolt  over  existing  controls.  Some 
farmers  are  refusing  to  pay  penalties 
on  1954  overplantings  and  some  are 
refusing  USDA  personnel  permission 
to  measure  1955  acreages. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  has  not  de¬ 
viated  from  its  demands  for  100  per 
cent  of  parity  on  a  wide  variety  of 
farm  commodities,  preferably  under 
a  subsidy  form  of  support.  Between 
the  Farmers  Union  and  Farm  Bureau 
extremes,  however,  there  has  been  a 
general  softening  of  opinion.  This  is 
probably  most  pronounced  in  the 
Secretary’s  office  at  USDA  and  in 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  changed  attitude  is  typified  by 
a  recent  statement  of  Sen.  Karl 
Mundt  (R.,  S.  D.)  to  the  effect  that 
he  still  favors  high,  rigid  supports, 
if  no  better  program  can  be  found. 
Mundt  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  rigid  90  per  cent  of 
parity  in  the  past.  Another  straw  in 
the  wind  was  the  joining  of  high- 
price  support  advocate  Sen.  Milton 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.)  with  flexibility 
advocate,  Sen.  Andrew  Schoeppel 
(R.,  Kans.),  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  which  would  give  higher  sup¬ 
ports  to  higher  quality  crops.  Rep. 
Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.),  another 
long-time  backer  of  high  price  sup¬ 
ports,  intends  to  push  as  hard  as 
possible  for  a  multiple-price  system, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
already  passed  a  90  per  cent  bill. 

In  short,  the  old  battle  lines  have 
cracked  even  if  they  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  For  the  most  part, 
both  sides  are  looking  for  new  an¬ 
swers  rather  than  presenting  either 
flexible  or  fixed  support  levels  as  the 
final  solution. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
junket  is  therefore  of  far  more  in¬ 
terest  than  similar  trips  by  other 
Congressional  groups  in  the  past. 

The  average  of  U.  S.  farm  prices 
dropped  another  two  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  mid-July  and  mid-August,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 
But  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  things 
they  need  also  dropped,  by  one  per 
cent,  and  the  parity  ratio  measure  of 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  remained  at  84  per  cent  of 
parity,  five  per  cent  under  last  year. 
Higher  prices  for  milk,  eggs,  cotton 
and  strawberries  could  not  offset 
lower  returns  for  hogs,  peaches,  beef 
cattle,  tomatoes,  corn  and  wheat. 
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Livestock  Conservation 


“Waste  not,  want  not”  is  a  frugal, 
homey  verse  that  was  instilled  in 
many  of  us  as  youngsters,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  becomes  most  meaningful  when 
applied  to  our  present-day  living.  On 
the  farm,  we  tend  to  think  ourselves 
quite  prudent  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
we  are  more  so  than  our  urban 
friends.  It  is  appalling,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  in  1954  there  was  in  the 
United  States  a  two-billion-dollar  loss 
in  the  livestock  industry  chargeable 
to  mishandling,  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites.  This  $2,000,000,000  breaks  down 
as  follows:  1)  From  handling,  $50,000,- 
000;  (2)  from  diseases,  $1,221,000,000 
(for  cattle  $669,000,000,  for  swine 
$540,000,000,  and  for  sheep  $12,000,- 
000);  and  (3)  from  parasites,  $785,- 
000,00  (internal  $358,000,000,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  $427,000,000). 

This  two-billion-dollar  livestock  loss 
represents  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  total  annual  farm  income  from 
meat,  milk,  hides,  and  wool  in  the 
United  States.  Can  anyone  stand  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  his  annual  in¬ 
come?  In  a  recent  survey  of  over 
100,000  market  cattle,  one  out  of  every 
15  was  bruised  and  the  average  deduc¬ 
tion  per  bruised  animal  was  $5.83. 
One-half  million  hogs  in  this  same  sur¬ 
vey  showed  a  10  per  cent  bruise  in¬ 
cidence  and  lost  $1.83  per  hog  bruised. 
Not  only  is  this  a  monetary  loss  to 


better  handling  of  livestock  is  the 
step-type  loading  ramp  or  stair-' 
step  ramp.  This  has  been  adopted! 
by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  which  states  in  one  of 
its  bulletins  that  “any  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  will  load  and  unload  from 
cars  easier  and  with  little  or  no 
forceful  urging,  when  stair  steps' 
are  provided,  and  there  is  claimed; 
to  be  less  bruising  and  crippling 
than  is  usually  experienced  with 
the  cleated  ramps.”  Many  of  our 
livestock  markets,  auctions  and! 
fair  associations  are  becoming' 
aware  of  the  value  of  step-type 
ramps  and  are  installing  them  for | 
use.  Perhaps  the  most  economical; 
and  expedient  unit  for  the  farm  is 
the  portable  step-type  ramp  de¬ 
signed  for  maneuverability  and 
adaptable  to  all  classes  of  live¬ 
stock.  At  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  we  built  one  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $75  figuring  labor,  lumber, 
hardware  and  auto  front  end  for 
carriage.  This  has  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  investment.  With  our  fre¬ 
quency  of  loading  and  unloading 
livestock  for  various  purposes  we 
would  be  lost  without  it.  Its  port¬ 
ability  is  one  of  its  chief  advan¬ 
tages.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep  andj 
swine  all  use  it  well  with  little  or! 
no  hesitation. 


It.  is  quick,  safe  and  convenient  to  load  and  unload  livestock  with  this 
new  step-type  portable  ramp  constructed  at  the  University  of  Massa 
chusetts  in  Amherst.  Use  of  it  makes  livestock  movement  easier  for 

both  animals  and  men. 


the  producer,  but  it  is  a  major  loss  of 
nutritious  foodstuff  to  American 
markets  and  a  loss  of  potential  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  customer. 

Here  are  ten  basic  premises  to  the 
successful  handling  of  livestock: 

1.  Use  canvas  slappers;  eliminate 
the  use  of  canes  and  whips.  If  you 
must  kick  an  animal,  take  off  your 
shoe  first. 

2.  Eliminate  broken  boards,  pro¬ 
truding  nails,  sharp  edges  and  pos¬ 
sible  bruise  areas. 

3.  Remove  machinery  and  obstacles 
from  exercise  lots,  barnyards  and  pas¬ 
tures. 

4.  Dehorn  all  cattle,  preferably  as 
calves.  Horns  cause  three  per  cent  of 
all  bruises. 

5.  Bed  the  truck  propeiTy  when 
transporting  livestock;  sand  to  avoid 
slipping  and  bed  to  provide  insula¬ 
tion  and  comfort. 

6.  Check  the  vehicle  for  danger 
points.  Inside  stakes,  narrow  passage¬ 
ways,  and  too  steep  ramps  should  be 
eliminated. 

7.  Load  carefully.  Never  hurry 
livestock.  One  need  not  know  more 
than  the  stock  he's  loading;  he  only 
needs  more  time. 

8.  Load  wisely;  partition  mixed 
loads.  Load  according  to  weather, 
vehicle  and  road  conditions,  and  to 
the  class,  sex,  age  and  condition  of 
stock. 

9.  Protect  loaded  stock  from  the 
elements  by  shade,  ventilation  or 
warmth  as  the  weather  dictates. 

10.  Drive  carefully,  avoiding  quick 
turns  and  sudden  stops.  A  smooth, 
easy  ride  minimizes  shrinkage  from 
farm  to  market. 

One  fairly  recent  innovation  in 


To  prevent  slippage  we  painted 
the  steps  with  asphalt  and  sprink¬ 
led  sand  on  it  wet  to  seal  in  a 
permanent  abrasive  and  thus 
eliminate  the  need  for  continuous 
sanding.  A  tread  12  to  15  inches 
wide  and  a  two-  to  three-inch  riser 
seem  to  be  the  preferable  design, 
with  the  15-  and  2-inch  combina¬ 
tion  perhaps  generally  best  for 
all  classes  of  livestock. 

Farmers  should  help  their  mar¬ 
ket  and  farm  livestock  to  a  safe, 
bruise-free  load  and  ride.  They 
can  serve  themselves  by  proper 
handling  of  farm  animals.  Live¬ 
stock  conservation  does  not  cost, 
but  pays.  Livestock  Conservation, 
Inc.,  405  Exchange  St.,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois,  is  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  working  towards  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  this  major  problem.  Re¬ 
gional  headquarters  are  at  180 
Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  ! 

Commercially,  many  of  our; 
large  packers  are  attempting  to 
combat  livestock  losses.  They  con¬ 
duct  livestock  truckers’  safety 
programs,  install  step-type  ramps, 
emphasize  sanitation  and  comfort 
at  stockyard  holding  pens,  ex¬ 
periment  with  immobilization  at 
time  of  slaughter,  and  pursue  the 
problem  on  many  other  closely 
associated  approaches.  One  pack¬ 
ing  plant  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
been  using  strong  lights  to 
“freeze”  the  cattle  at  time  of  “dis¬ 
patching”  and  using  a  captive 
bolt  pistol  for  “stunning”,  thus 
realizing  more  efficient  and  more 
humane  slaughter  along  with  less 
bruising  and  fewer  “stiffs.” 

D.  M.  Kinsman  ! 


September  17.  1955 


SpeeDemon  SPECIAL 

3V2  HP,  25  LBS.  PRICES  START  AT 


Eager  Mac  Beaver 


You  can  bank  on  this !... 
the  best  dam  chain  saws  at 


EAGER  BEAVER 
2'A  HP,  28  LBS. 


SpeeDemon 

DELUXE 

3'/2  HP,  25  LBS. 


BUSY  BEAVER 
4  HP,  28  LBS. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
BOOKLET  BEFORE 
BUYING  ANY 
CHAIN  SAW!  28- 
page  selector 
guide  shows  which 
chain  saw  is  right 
for  your  woodcut¬ 
ting  jobs.  Explains 
what  you  need  in 
the  way  of  horse¬ 
power,  type  of 
drive,  oiling  system, 
carburefion,  etc, 


CUSTOM  PRO 
4  HP,  27  LBS. 


BIG  TIMBER 
SpeeDemon 
5  HP,JT 7  LBS. 


BIG  TIMBER  PRO 
5'/j  HP,  29  LBS. 


A  SAW  FOR  EVERY 
USE  AND  USER 

STBUNK 

CHAIN  S  AW  S,  INC. 

914  COATESVILLE,  PA. 


BADGER 
SPECIALISTS 


FARM  ENGINEERED 


ARE  EXPERTS  ON 

BARN  CLEANERS, 
SILO  UNLOADERS,  BUNK 
FEEDERS, and  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

THEY  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  HELP 
YOU  PLAN  YOUR 
BARN  LAYOUT  and 
SOLVE  YOUR 
PROBLEMS 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Cj  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q 


tIKKS.aia!!  s  meigr-  . 


BADGER- NORTHLAND  INC. 


Name. 


Address 


BOX  31,  DEPT.  R 


KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


City 


State 


595 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 


STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


AMERICA’S  FOREMOST  LARGE  EGG  STRAIN! 

ASK  yourself  this  question:  “Does  it  cost  j 
me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  year  , 
that  lay  larger  eggs  and  in  greater  number 
than  the  strain  I  have  been  relying  on?"  The 
answer  is,  “Of  course  not.”  Then,  why  not  do 
as  hundreds  of  other  management-minded 
poultrymen  have  done  —  and  depend  on 
STERN'S  “Longevity"  LEGHORNS  to  help  , 
you  earn  more  from  your  baby  chick  invest-  ] 
ment. 


Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  baby 
chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  present  strain 
of  birds  must  increase  their  egg  production 
more  than  10%  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return 
which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  year-out 
from  STERN'S  “Longevity"  LEGHORNS. 


CAGE  LAYER  PRODUCERS 

STERN'S  “Longevity"  LEGHORNS 
have  been  especially  bred  to  outlive, 
outlay  and  outpay  any  egg  strain  bird 
raised  in  ca9es.  Call  us  for  document¬ 
ary  proof  supporting  this  claim,  a 
claim  that  will  pay  you  well  to  inves¬ 
tigate  before  investing  in  your  next 
lot  of  cage  layers. 


Write  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.S.-N.J 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns, 

W.  Rocks  &  W.  Cornish  Crosses. 


Ap- 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN' 
CHICKS 

f  ROM  2  to  5  WAR  010  ] 

LEGHORN 


YOUR  HENS  MAKE  BETTER  EGG- 
SHELLS  with  Lime  Crest  Calcite 

Crystals  —  Why  buy  2  when  1  will 
do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than 
shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both. 
Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
Assure  superior  eggshells.  Economi¬ 


cal.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America. 

DEPT.  L-9,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


For  lop  Profits! 


available  from 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  Chicks  $7.95-100  c.o.d. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Also  3-week-old  Chicks  22c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


-  AAA  CHICKS  $6.99-100  - ; - 

Reds,  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Austrawiiitcs.  Pullets,  $12.99.  Heavies, 
$5.99;  Mixed.  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99. 

EVERYBODY’S  CHICKS,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Caesar ,  Susie  and  Dixie 
—  and  Success 


We  lived  on  a  large  farm  and  had 
almost  everything  that  went  with  it 
except  geese.  My  mother  had  some 
years  before  and  had  no  success  with 
them.  But  I  kept  reading  articles  in 
farm  magazines  about  geese  for  extra 
farm  income,  and  I  especially  liked 
one  article  about  White  Chinese 
geese.  So  we  decided  to  try  them. 

In  the  Spring  of  1946  we  ordered 
three  started  goslings  of  prize¬ 
winning  stock  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
er.  They  were  just  begining  to  fea¬ 
ther;  we  named  them  Caesar,  Susie 
and  Dixie.  The  first  two  developed 
into  beautiful  show-type  geese;  by 
December  Susie  was  laying.  The 
question,  then,  was — how  to  raise 
goslings  in  midwinter?  None  of  our 
hens  was  setting  that  early,  and  I 
wrote  to  all  the  hatcheries  around 
to  inquire  if  they  would  hatch  our 
eggs.  They  replied  they  did  not  set 
goose  eggs  because  of  the  longer  in¬ 
cubation  and  extra  moisture  re¬ 
quired. 

So  we  wrote  the  date  on  each  egg, 
kept  them  in  the  cellar,  and  turned 
them  daily.  Dixie  started  laying 
early,  too,  but  I  was  unable  to  set 
any  until  the  first  day  of  April.  I  put 
seven  eggs  under  a  hen;  she  broke 
one,  but  five  hatched.  The  next  hen 
was  quite  large,  so  she  had  eight 
eggs  and  all  of  them  hatched. 

Setting  the  eggs  as  soon  after  they 
were  laid  as  possible,  from  52  eggs 
we  got  36  goslings.  Two  geese  laid  140 
eggs  (they  lay  well  now,  but  not 
anything  like  that). 

We  gave  them  the  same  laying 
mash  we  feed  the  chickens.  Hens 
hatch  the  eggs  but  goslings  are 
never  left  with  them.  We  take  them 
away  and  put  them  under  an  electric 
brooder,  about  a  50-chick  size  with 
a  60-watt  electric  bulb  over  an  old 
washtub  with  dry  sand  in  the  bottom 


and  newspapers  over  this.  The  paper 
is  changed  each  day,  and  I  feed  them 
a  slightly  moistened  chick  starting 
mash,  with  water  in  a  shallow  dish. 
One  or  two  goslings  fell  head  first 
into  deeper  dishes  and  drowned.  This 
also  happened  with  regular  water 
buckets  after  they  were  almost 
grown;  they  crowd  around  so.  They 
require  lots  of  drinking  water,  but 
none  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  heavy  rain  can  drown  them  easily 
until  they  begin  to  feather. 

We  built  pens  made  of  wooden 
frames  with  chicken  wire  around 
them  and  it  had  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  with  canvas  over  most  of 
the  top  and  down  one  side. 

We  use  the  brooder  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  depending  on  the  wea¬ 
ther,  then  put  them  in  the  pen  on 
sunny  days  and  under  the  brooder 
again  at  night  or  when  they  are 
cold.  We  keep  them  in  the  pens  until 
they  begin  to  feather,  putting  them 
in  a  small  house  at  night.  They  can 
withstand  quite  hard  rain.  When  put 
in  pasture,  Caesar  takes  over;  he  is 
a  wonderful  father.  From  the  time 
he  heard  the  first  peep,  he  seemed 
to  know  they  were  his  babies,  and 
he  really  takes  care  of  them. 

After  the  first  year  we  added  two 
more  geese,  Dianne  and  Donna. 
Donna  was  the  only  one  that  really 
set  and  hatched  eggs  well.  She  took 
the  goslings  through  the  wet  grass 
and  into  the  water,  so  I  had  to  take 
them  from  her  to  save  them.  With 
the  four  geese  and  the  gander,  we 
raised  over  100  goslings  each  year 
until  we  moved  to  this  smaller  farm. 
We  still  have  Caesar,  Susie,  Dixie 
and  Dianne.  Now  we  hatch  a  smaller 
number;  the  pasture  is  smaller.  We 
hatched  about  50  last  year  and  sold 
a  few  as  started  goslings. 

Evelyn  F.  Johnson 


Slow  Work  up  the  Ladder 


One-man  poultry  farms  are  seldom 
faced  with  the  labor  problems  that 
confront  large  operations.  Small 
operators  can  usually  call  on  family 
members  or  part-time  help  to  per¬ 
form  work  requiring  more  than  a 
single  man.  Observations  indicate 
that  large  poultry  enterprises  have 
a  fast  and  unsatisfactory  turnover  of 
employees.  Often  can  be  heard  the 
following  kind  of  expressions  from 
managers  and  owners  of  such  places: 
“No  one  wants  to  work  anymore”; 
“Good  help  can  just  not  be  found”; 
“Help,  nowadays,  expects  too  much 
money  for  too  little  work.”  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  are  usually  the  result  of 
experience.  They  give  good  cause  for 
concern  to  the  entire  poultry  indus¬ 
try. 

Patience  is  not  one  of  youth’s  chief 
virtues.  Those  who  have  climbed  a 
few  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  success 
are  apt  to  forget  their  own  im¬ 
patience  of  the  past.  Every  owner, 


manager  and  foreman  of  poultry 
farms  should  be  a  patient  teacher. 
Most  farm  laborers,  regardless  of 
their  classification,  hope  to  improve 
their  positions  in  life. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm  can  be  the  manager.  Some 
of  those  who  are  managers  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  employees.  We  need  good 
managers  who  are  able,  certainly,  to 
supervise  the  performance  of  chores 
and  see  to  it  that  the  husbandman 
part  of  poultry  farming  is  adequate¬ 
ly  performed.  We  need  managers, 
too,  who  are  able  to  see  that,  despite 
its  lack  of  “glamour”,  there  is  satis¬ 
faction  in  general  poultry  work  for 
employees.  There  is  first  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  plenty  of  need  for  those  good 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water”  farm  employees  who  work 
well  and  hard  and  who,  with  hope 
for  improvement,  envision  a  good 
poultry  future.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Ernest  Cxrant,  Elmira,  in.  y. 

This  well  built  laying  house  is  on  the  good  poultry  farm  of  Arne  Louke, 
Van  Etten,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH! 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums  —  try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica¬ 
tion  makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder  or 
paste,  because  Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens 
permanently  to  your  plate.  It  relines  and  re¬ 
fits  loose  plates  in  a  way  no  powder  or  paste 
can  do.  No  need  to  pass  up  your  favorite  foods. 
With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING  I  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of 
Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  as  directed.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Special  Bonus  Offer! 
Send  only  1  Of! — we  send  you  35f!  package  of 
Tri-Dent  Denture  Cleaner!  Hurry,  offer  ex¬ 
pires  Nov.  30,  1955.  Plasti-Liner  Inc.,  Buffalo 
1 1,  N.  Y. — Dept.  40. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


Press 

Here 

To 

Write 


Press 

Here 

To 

Retract 

Point 


Larger 
Quantity 
&  Imprint 
Prices 
On  Request 


REFILLS  TO  FIT 

PAPER- MATE  &  ALL 

RETRACTABLE  pens 

ONLY  6  for  $1  •  Postpaid 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black 
or  Green  Ink 

All  New  Supermatic 
RETRACTABLE  PEN 

NEW  4"  LONG  CARTRIDGE 
Instant  dry¬ 
ing.  Will  not 
leak,  smear 
o  r  transfer. 
A  v  a  i  I  a  b  le 
with  red,  blue 
or  green  ink. 
Send  check  or  money  order. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Barclay 
Distributors,  Dept.  P-57,  P.O. 
Box  45,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Only  4  for  $1 

Shipped  Postpaid 
12  for  $3.00 
100  for  $24.00 


REDS  Inc 


GET  A  HEAD  START 
ON  EGG  PROFITS! 

ORDER  Parmenter  Started  Chicks  TODAY! 

Increase  egg  production  and  decrease  overhead  cost 
by  ordering  Parmenter’s  six  weeks  old  pullets  now. 
Save  yourself  work  and  money  with  these  quick¬ 
growing,  rugged,  started  pullets  which  will  start 
producing  large  eggs  in  record  time.  When  you 
buy  Parmenter’s  ‘‘Known-Quality”  chicks  you 
can  plan  on  “Known-Quantity”  profits. 

SEND- F  OR  Tr~E E~ CA fA LOgTnID  PR Fc E~ lTsT 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 


484  KING  STREET, 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  C.  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  1 1 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  3hth  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Our  increased  layer  capacity  (now  14,000  layers)  and 
expanded  breeding  program  (25  pedigree  pens)  are  big 
news  here.  We  now  carry  on  a  complete  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  improving  the  pure  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
testing  other  strains.  Try  Ball  strain  cross  No.  551 
which  gets  to  large  eggs  faster  than  most  strains  and 
have  speed  production.  Ball  Red  Rock  pullets  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  terrific  layers  of  brown  eggs.  The  “nick- 
ability”  of  this  cross  is  so  good  we  no  longer 
divulge  the  strains  involved.  Write  or  call. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  R 
OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  Phone  1176 


PINE  TREE  PULLETS 

Production  bred  W.  Leghorns  4  and  5  months  old, 
range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  R.  O.  P.  sired,  large 
type  select  pullets  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
U.  S.  LOW  PRICES,  now  ready.  Guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM, 

BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old. 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  -tubs ; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  AL 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with  •*. 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A,N.  J. 

THE  RURAL,  NEW  YORKER 
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Big  Change  in  Chickens— 
Cockerels  to  Caponettes 


Some  pessimists  claim  that  sterili¬ 
zation  may  result  from  eating  cocker¬ 
el  chickens  that  have  been  treated 
with  hormones.  Scientists  have  found 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  this  be¬ 
lief,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
refrain  from  enjoying  this  delicious 
poultry  product. 

The  process  of  hormonization  pro¬ 
duces  a  bird  which  is  essentially  a 
capon.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  surgical  caponizing  is  perma¬ 
nent,  while  hormonizing  or  caponet¬ 
ting,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
temporary.  The  effect  of  the  hor¬ 
mone  on  the  chicken  is  marked:  ex¬ 
ternally  it  shows  up  in  the  shrinking 
and  paling  of  comb  and  wattles;  the 
bird  becomes  sluggish  and  tame  and 
has  no  inclination  to  fight;  internal¬ 
ly,  the  sex  organs  shrink;  and  the 
bird  takes  on  flesh  and  fat  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  pellets  lasts  for 
from  five  to  seven  weeks.  Ordinarily, 
birds  are  hormonized  six  or  seven 
weeks  before  marketing,  but  they 
can  be  treated  younger  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  repeated  when  the  pellets’ 
effect  is  dissipated.  It  is  important 
that  the  birds  be  sold  or  retreated 
promptly;  they  rapidly  return  to 
male  normality  after  the  hormone  is 
used  up.  The  chemical  used  is  known 
as  diethylstilbestrol;  it  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  stilbestrol.  Pellets  con¬ 
tain  12  to  15  mgs.  of  the  chemical. 

How  Quality  Is  Attained 

The  rapid  fleshing,  coupled  with 
the  birds’  inactivity,  results  in  a 
market  product  tender  and  mild  in 
flavor  and,  if  properly  grown  from  a 
good  meat  breed,  one  with  excep¬ 
tional  eye  appeal.  The  tight  oily  skin, 
plump  breast  and  full  rounded  form 
are  characteristics  that  are  difficult 
for  a  chicken  lover  to  resist.  A  hor¬ 
monized  bird,  ready  for  market  in 
20  weeks  from  hatching,  will  possess 
a  size  and  quality  comparable  to  that 
of  a  true  capon  eight  to  nine  months 
old. 

The  caponette  is  cheaper  to  raise. 
The  surgery  necessary  to  produce  a 
true  capon  is  a  tremendous  shock  to 
the  bird,  and  several  weeks  are  re¬ 
quired  for  recovery.  Consequently, 
growth  is  greatly  reduced  during 
this  period  and  a  lot  of  time  is  lost 


in  maturing  the  chicken.  There  is 
no  noticeable  shock  connected  with 
the  process  of  hormonizing.  Birds 
appear  to  feel  no  discomfort;  they 
go  right  on  eating  as  before. 

No  Experience  Is  Needed 

Despite  advertising  claims,  con¬ 
siderable  skill  is  required  to  produce 
a  true  capon.  Hormonizing  requires 
only  ordinary  common  sense  plus 
following  the  manufacturers’  direc¬ 
tions.  The  only  equipment  necessary 
is  a  pellet  implanter.  Both  pellets 
and  implanter  can  be  obtained  from 
dealers  in  poultry  supplies.  With  a 
little  experience  anyone  can  treat 
the  birds  very  rapidly.  The  writer, 
working  alone,  has  caught  and 
treated  400  birds  in  three  hours. 

The  skin  near  the  top  of  the  head 
is  pierced  by  the  implanter  barrel 
and  the  pellet  inserted.  Most  slips 
are  caused  by  failures  to  get  the 
pellet  under  the  skin.  If  you  are 
dong  the  job  alone,  place  the  bird 
between  your  knees  with  the  head 
toward  you.  Grasp  the  skin  just 
back  of  the  head  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  and 
pull  it  slightly  away  from  the  neck. 
With  the  loaded  implanter  in  the 
right  hand,  puncture  the  skin  close 
between  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

A  more  recent  development  will 
make  it  possible  to  administer  the 
hormone  in  the  feed,  thus  doing 
away  with  catching  each  bird  and 
implanting  the  pellet.  The  hormone 
used  in  this  method  is  a  new  estrogen 
suspension  in  vegetable  oil;  it  is 
called  dienestral  deacetate.  The  sus¬ 
pension  is  dissolved  in  animal  or 
vegetable  fat  and  mixed  with  the 
feed.  The  treated  mash  replaces  the 
regular  ration  and  is  fed  for  three 
or  four  weeks  before  killing.  The 
usual  over-night  starvation  period, 
just  before  slaughter,  seems  to  be 
sufficient.  The  new  method  has  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Timing  Is  Important 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
profits  from  a  flock  of  hormonized 
birds,  it  is  necessary  to  time  the 
maturity  of  the  birds  to  fit  the 
periods  of  liveliest  markets.  The  oc- 
cassions  when  heavy  chickens  bring 


the  best  prices  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Early  Summer  (June  and  July  hens 
are  scarce  and  the  market  is  good 
for  heavy  stock.  (2)  Jewish  holidays 
(mid-September).  (3)  Thanksgiving. 
(4)  Christmas.  (5)  New  Years’  Day. 
(6)  Easter. 

Max'keting  for  any  of  these  holi¬ 
days  means  that  your  birds  must  be 
ready  and  on  the  market  a  few  days 
before  the  holiday  arrives.  Easter 
provides  an  especially  good  market. 
Forty  cents  or  50  cents  per  pound 
live  weight  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
To  meet  this  market  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  chickens  during  the  Winter 
when  brooding  and  feed  costs  are 
also  higher,  however. 

The  Best  Breeds 

There  probably  is  no  best  breed 
for  caponettes.  A  number  have 
proven  successful.  Breeds  or  strains 
developed  primarily  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  do  not  make  as  good  products 
as  do  the  meat  breeds.  Nor  are  the 
so-called  dual  purpose  breeds  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  those  developed  entirely 
for  meat  purposes.  A  good  day-old 
male  of  the  meat  type  may  cost 
double  a  male  from  the  egg  strains, 
but  he  is  worth  the  extra  cost. 

White  Rocks,  Silvercrosses,  and 
White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  crosses 
make  very  desirable  heavy  capon¬ 
ettes.  They  grow  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duce  uniform  carcasses. 

A  Word  on  Feeding 

Young  chickens  intended  for  ca¬ 
ponettes  should  be  fed  a  starter 
mash  for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Then  they  should  be  put  on  a  broiler 
ration  for  the  remainder  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  period.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  before  selling,  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  ration  of  whole  or  cracked  yel¬ 
low  corn  will  make  the  birds  more 
uniform  in  appearance  and  will  im¬ 
part  to  the  skin  a  desirable  yellow 
color. 

For  Home  Consumption 

The  hormonized  chicken  offers  an 
excellent  oportunity  for  the  back¬ 
yard  chicken  grower  to  enjoy  the 
best  in  poultry  meat.  The  flavor  and 
quality  are  so  superior  to  ordinary 
rooster  or  hen,  that  once  you  have 
tried  them  you  will  be  reluctant  to 
return  to  fowl.  They  can  be  cooked 
in  20  to  30  minutes  and,  as  a  barbe¬ 
cue  treat,  are  unsurpassed.  They  are 
fine  for  stocking  the  freezer,  either 
whole  or  cut-up. 

Marvin  H.  Gage 


NEPPCO  Poultry  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  October  4-6 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  Council,  Inc.,  (NEPPCO)  will 
present  its  18th  annual  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  exposition  when  it  convenes 
October  4-6  at  the  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  its  annu¬ 
al  business  meeting.  An  informa¬ 
tional  program  dealing  with  mass 
immunization,  improved  poultry 
“know-how”,  new  poultry  feeds,  mar¬ 
kets,  diseases,  poultry  housing  and 
other  important  up-to-date  poultry 
considerations  is  scheduled.  By  set¬ 
ting  up  a  special  turkey  program, 
NEPPCO  includes  events  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  interest  to  the  general 
poultryman  as  well  as  to  those  with 
specific  interest  in  broilers,  breeders, 
egg  producers,  capons  and  capon¬ 
ettes,  and  turkeys.  There  will  be  a 
special  series  of  “how  to-do-it”  side¬ 
shows  in  which  demonstration  will 
be  given  on  best  methods  of  cooling 
eggs,  packaging  and  cleaning  them, 
and  of  vaccinating  birds. 

There  are  feature  programs  for 
ladies  and  young  people;  three 
events  of  family  interest  are  a 
“Dutch  Treat  Dinner”,  the  “Turkey 
Fiesta”,  and  an  “American  Break¬ 
fast.”  The  “Hen  of  the  Year”  will  be 
selected  and  there  will  be  champion 
egg-laying-test  pens  of  birds  on  dis¬ 


play.  Commingled  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  parts  of  the 
exposition  will  be  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  of  poultry 
housing,  services  and  supplies,  poul¬ 
try  health  and  sanitation  materials, 
machines  and  technical  equipment, 
and  poultry  feeds.  The  NEPPCO  ex¬ 
position  at  Harrisburg,  October  4-6, 
is  called  the  place  “where  the  poul¬ 
try  businessman  meets  the  business 
poultryman”;  registration  charge  is 
one  dollar. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


In  the  30-  by  100 -foot  experimental  solar  poultry  house  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  White  Leghorns  do  not  have  much  unoccupied  floor  space. 
But  they  eat,  roost  and  water  over  a  central  dropping  pit  cleaned  out  auto¬ 
matically,  their  air  is  circulated  and  renewed  by  forced  ventilation  and  they 
receive  plenty  of  winter  sun  through  Thermopane  windows  facing  south. 
They  are  laying  well.  Each  bird  has  1.5  square  feet  of  space. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


SEPTEMBER  1955 


Don't  Handicap  Your  Laying  Flock 


i  find  poultrymen 
make  it  hard  for 
pullets  to  lay  well. 
Therefore,  I  suggest 
you  do  these  things: 

ID  Provide  at 
least  3  six  foot  feed¬ 
ers  for  each  100  lay¬ 
ers.  Keep  hoppers  at 
least  half  full  all  the 
time. 


12)  Provide  one  water  trough  8  feet  long 
by  6  inches  wide  by  5  inches  deep  for  each 
300  pullets  Keep  the  water  4  inches  deep. 
Clean  every  water  trough  with  a  brush  every 
day.  Make  it  easy  for  pullets  to  drink. 

(3)  Be  sure  house  is  free  of  red  mites. 
Point  floors,  nests,  roosts  and  feeders  with 
creosote  and  kerosene  or  corbolineum  ond 
kerosene  at  least  two  weeks  before  you 
house  your  pullets. 

(4)  Do  not  feed  scratch  grain  free  choice. 
It  encourages  picking  and  blowouts  in  some 
strains.  I  prefer  mash  to  "crumbles."  Crum¬ 
bles  often  cause  cannibalism,  os  the  bird  can 
fill  up  too  fast. 

15)  My  friend,  John  Vandevoort,  says 
debeaked  pullets  often  lay  weok  shelled 
eggs  as  oysfei  shells  are  too  hard  for  their 
tender  mouths.  If  you  debeak  your  birds, 
you  bettei  figure  out  how  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  calcium  into  them.  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.  I  think  debeaking  is  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  the  chicken. 

16)  I  figure  you'll  get  cleoner  eggs  ond 
less  breakage  if  you  put  in  one  nest  for 
each  three  pullets  and  put  them  in  oil  parts 
of  the  pen,  if  possible. 

17)  Put  lights  on  your  pullets  os  soon  os 
you  house  them.  Waiting  until  later  is  wrong, 
in  my  op!nion>  Use  13  to  14  hours  total 
daylight. 

Become  a  Babcock  Customer 

I  believe  you  will  find  Babcock  leghorns 
exceptionally  fine  layers  that  live  well  and 
moke  you  money.  Our  leghorns  are  getting 
bettei  every  year  Pleose  send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Sincerely  yours, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Removes  Large  Roundworms 


WAZINE  brings  new  convenience  to 
poultry  worming  Just  add  WAZINE 
liquid  to  drinking  water  and  your  job  is 
done.  WAZINE  removes  95%or  more 
Large  Roundworms.  Test  proved. 

Non-toxic  WAZINE  is  safe.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  chickens  over  4  weeks 
old.  Won’t  retard  growth  or  knock 
egg  production.  Costs  less  than  a 
penny  per  bird.  Get  effective,  low-cost, 
easy-to-use  WAZINE  today. 

For  a  more  complete  worming  program 


Wormal  removes  THREE  types  of  worms:  Tape¬ 
worms,  Cecal  Worms,  Large  Roundworms.  Buy 
convenient  Wormal  Granules  for  flock  feed  treat¬ 
ment;  or  Tablets  for  individual  worming 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  town 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAWH ITES,  MINORCAS,  $8.95; 
Pullets,  $16.95.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
shires,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $13.95.  Heavy  Assorted, 
$6.99;  Leftovers,  $3.99.  Bloodtested. 

100%  Alive.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 
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Pound  for  pound,  you  can’t  beat  steel  roofing  for 
strength  and  staying  power.  During  Hurricane 
Hazel  last  fall  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing 
remained  intact,  while  other  materials  often  ripped 
loose  and  were  gone  with  the  wind. 

But  for  all  its  strength,  Stormproof  is  as  easy  to 
install  as  any  roofing.  A  hammer  and  tin  shears  are 
the  only  tools  you  need  for  a  workmanlike  job.  A 
few  simple  instructions  from  your  dealer  regarding 
starting,  finishing,  ridges,  valleys  .  .  .  and  that’s 
about  all  you’ll  need  to  know. 

Stormproof’s  full  width  of  26 Ys  In-  makes  the 
sheet  easy  to  handle  in  any  length,  while  providing 
fast  coverage.  Nailing  is  necessary  only  at  the  side- 
laps,  and  Stormproof  punctures  clean  where  the 
nail  goes  through.  Bethlehem  umbrella-type  nails 
are  best,  because  the  special  head  effectively  seals 
up  the  hole  to  prevent  leakage. 

C  Being  zinc-coated  Stormproof  resists  corrosion 
for  years  —  both  from  the  elements  outside,  and 
from  animal  fumes  inside  the  building.  Talk  to 
your  dealer  about  Stormproof.  (We’ll  save  the  best 
feature  of  all  for  him  —  Stormproof’s  low  cost. ) 


S7VK/HPKOOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


DRAINS  •  Double  drains  carry 

off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro* 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


About  the  meanest  scheme  we  have 
heard  of  is  that  of  a  tree  salesman 
working  in  Maryland,  who  sold 
“trees”  without  roots.  Police  said  the 
trees  were  nothing  but  sawed-off 
limbs  with  one  end  wrapped  in  bur¬ 
lap.  The  case  developed  after  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  whose  trees  failed  to  turn 
green  this  Spring,  pulled  one  of  them 
up  in  disgust.  The  “tree”  salesman 
was  arrested. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  brought  charges  against  two 
companies,  that  purport  to  be  bill 
collectors.  They  are  the  Vocational 
Placement  Bureau  and  the  National 
Service  Bureau,  both  operating  from 
Chicago,  Ill.  They  are  defending 
themselves,  but  the  F.  T.  C.  objects 
to  their  use  of  the  U.  S.  mail  to  catch 
debtors  inasmuch  as  .they  write  em¬ 
ployers  inquiring  if  an  individual  is 
employed  by  the  concern,  and  if  not 
requesting  the  address  on  the  record 
in  order  to  follow  him  up.  The  F.T.C. 
insists  such  bureaus  must  clearly 
state  that  they  are  bill  collecting 
agencies  and  not  represent  them¬ 
selves  as  “investigators”  or  “collec¬ 
tion  agencies.” 


I  would  like  to  enter  a  complaint 
against  “Magic  Weave  Inc.”,  27  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston  14,  Mass.  On 
a  promise  of  obtaining  work  in  my 
home  they  sold  me  a  kit  for  $39.50 
which  to  my  mind  actually  is  not 
wox’th  $2.00.  I  have  written  several 
times;  sent  one  registered  letter.  All 
the  letters  have  been  returned.  Their 
agent  James  H.  Webster  showed  me 
a  driver’s  license  and  auto  registra¬ 
tion  with  this  name  and  an  address 
in  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire.  I  wrote 
him.  Nobody  there  has  ever  heard 
of  him.  The  firm  is  still  advertising 
in  local  papers,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  the  Boston  address  may 
also  be  non-existent.  A.  p. 

Maine 


We  have  written  Magic  Weave, 
Inc.  There  have  been  several  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  this  firm.  Their 
circular  states  “This  contract  is  ac¬ 
cepted  not  subject  to  exchange  or 
recall.”  We  warn  our  readers 
again  to  be  wary  of  any  work-at- 
home  plans  that  ask  a  fee  in  order 
to  get  you  started. 


On  July  14,  1955  a  party,  giving 
the  name  Pete  Costello,  coated  our 
barn  roof  with  an  aluminum  paint 
which  has  a  tar  base.  He  guaranteed 
his  work  verbally  to  stop  all  roof 
leaks.  Two  or  three  days  later  we  had 
a  thunder  shower  and  the  roof  still 
leaked  in  several  places.  Mr.  Costello 
told  us  we  could  reach  him  at  Gener¬ 
al  Delivery,  Erie,  Penna.  When  the 
barn  leaked  we  wrote  immediately, 
but  received  no  answer.  We  also  had 
our  bank  stop  payment  on  the  $50 
check,  but  he  had  already  cashed  it, 
and  used  a  Tennessee  driver’s  license 
as  identification,  but  he  had  Indiana 
license  plates  on  his  two  trucks.  Can 
iyou  help  us  either  to  get  our  money 
jback,  or  have  Mr.  Costello  live  up  to 
his  verbal  guarantee?  R.  h.  r. 

Pennsylvania 


There  have  been  reports  of  a 
similar  nature  from  other  sections. 
We  will  endeavor  to  trace  this  man 
and  have  him  correct  the  damage. 
However,  we  have  little  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  as  we  understand  he  is  now 
operating  in  Pennsylvania  and  often 
irresponsible  parties  change  their 
names  as  they  move  about.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  have  work  done  by 
competent  workmen  whom  you  know, 
and  can  trust. 


Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  sell 
Christmas  trees,  timber  and  logs? 

New  York  m.  a.  c. 

The  Wood  Utilization  Service, 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
issues  a  Marketing  Bulletin  at  ap¬ 
proximately  six  weeks  intervals.  This 
Bulletin  lists  items  regarding  timber 
logs,  ties,  poles,  forest  products,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  that  are  for  sale  or 
wanted.  There  is  no  charge  for  in¬ 
serting  items  in  the  Markting  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  a  good  connection  might  be 
found  through  this  source. 


Alexander  McDonald,  Sr,  and 
three  sons,  James,  Alexander  Jr., 
and  William  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
were  arrested  in  New  England  on  a 
charge  of  trying  to  sell  bolts  of  cloth, 
which  they  represented  as  imports 
from  Scotland.  Actually  the  goods 
had  been  purchased  in  New  York. 
Some  of  the  cloth  was  tested  and 
proved  to  be  rayon  worth  about  $3.00 
a  bolt.  The  McDonalds  got  $12.50 
from  some  purchasers.  One  alert 
housewife  notified  the  police  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  They 
claimed  their  reason  for  selling  was 
that  as  they  were  leaving  the 
country  they  did  not  wish  to  pay 
duty  on  the  cloth.  The  McDonalds 
admitted  the  whole  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  William  and  x41exander,  Jr. 
were  fined  $100  each  for  false  adver¬ 
tising.  All  four  were  fined  $10  each 
for  peddling  without  a  license.  The 
judge  warned  “let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware.” 


I  am  enclosing  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  re¬ 
cently.  Thought  it  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  item  for  your  column. 

New  Jersey  j.  b. 

The  article  covers  three  cases  in¬ 
volving  signed  contracts  calling  for 
regular  time  payments.  The  individ¬ 
uals  were  unable  to  keep  up  the  in¬ 
stallments.  We  refer  to  these  cases 
to  emphasize  how  necessary  it  is  to 
consider  all  angles  before  signing 
any  contract.  \We  harp  on  this  be¬ 
cause  contracts  are  binding  unless 
fraud  can  be  established  and  proved. 
One  case  involved  the  purchase  of  a 
freezer  and  food  for  $932.50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  had  been  paid,  but  the 
party  was  unable  to  complete  the 
payments.  The  company  repossessed 
the  freezer.  Sold  it  for  $125  and  sued 
for  the  balance  of  $474.58  due  on  the 
contract,  including  attorney’s  fee. 
The  verdict  of  the  New  Jersey  court 
upheld  the  company  and  decided  that 
as  payments  were  not  completed,  the 
concern  was  entitled  to  repossess  and 
resell.  The  other  two  cases  involved 
payment  on  notes  for  $1,379.04  in 
each  case  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
cars.  The  two  notes  were  assigned  to 
a  bank.  When  the  parties  defaulted 
on  the  payment  of  the  notes,  the 
bank  repossessed  both  cars.  One  was 
sold  for  $500  and  the  other  for  $400. 
The  balance  due  in  each  case  was 
$736.27  and  the  court  gave  judg¬ 
ments  for  the  amounts.  We  relate 
these  experiences  simply  to  empha¬ 
size  how  necessary  it  is  to  consider 
all  angles  before  signing  a  contract. 
Oi  je  signed  they  are  binding,  unless 
fraud  can  be  established  and  proved. 
Unexpected  hardships  come  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  even  when  they  use  their 
best  judgment,  but  know  with  whom 
you  deal  and  insist  on  references, 
and  above  all  take  time  for  consider 
ation  from  all  angles. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Report-  by  a  New 
England  Dairyman 

(Continued  from  Page  592) 

income,  or  by  handling  other  jobs 
and  contracts  parallel  with  the  job 
of  farming.  A  continued  trend  of  this 
kind  will  only  result  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  factory-type  farms  with  two 
or  three  thousand  cows  per  farm — 
very  much  like  the  collective  farm 
under  Socialism.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  prices  will  be  adjusted  by 
real  monopoly  groups.  The  consumer, 
unaware  of  present  conditions,  will 
wake  up  one  day  to  find  that  he  has 
to  pay  over  50  cents  per  quart  for 
his  milk  under  a  new  type  of 
national  dairy  farming.  He  will  then 
have  no  recourse. 

There  is  also  much  talk  about  the 
New  England  dairy  farmer  being 
obliged  to  meet  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  milk  market  and  for  that 
reason  he  must  always  be  willing  to 
take  a  cut  when  market  conditions 
warrant — even  before,  by  means  of 
the  automatic  cutoff.  Is  it  fair  for 
the  dealer  to  be  assured  in  one  way 
or  another  of  a  '  price  that  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  meet  his  costs,  write  off 
his  depreciation,  earn  a  profit  and 
enjoy  luxuries,  while  the  farmer,  who 
produces  his  commodity  and  is  the 
backbone  of  his  business,  is  per¬ 
mitted  continually  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side  and  work  at  subsistence  or  be¬ 
low  subsistence  levels?  Is  it  fair  that 
labor  whose  products  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  must  buy  to  live,  gets  continuous 
adjustments  to  meet  a  changing  cost 
of  living,  while  the  farmer  is  left 
‘holding  the  bag”? 

In  all  fairness  to  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  the  price  of  milk  at 
the  retail  level  should  not  be 
changed  from  the  new  high  of  251/2 
cents  a  quart.  This  writer  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
increase  from  18  cents  in  1946  to 
25j,2  cents  in  1955,  or  3%  cents  per 
quart,  should  be  given  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  other  half  retained  by  the 
dealer.  An  equitable  distribution  of 
this  kind  could  result  in  compara¬ 
tively  fair  treatment  for  all  con¬ 
cerned — the  dealer,  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  dealer  claims  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  he  should  certainly  be  willing 
to  disclose  all  of  his  records  and  all 
pertinent  information,  indicating 
why  such  division  is  impossible.  If, 
in  reality,  it  is  impossible,  then  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  consumer  should  be  vitally 
interested  in  a  fair  answer  to  the 
above.  Time  is  running  out  for  him. 
It  may  take  another  five  to  10  years, 
but,  after  another  50  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  get  thrown  out  of  business, 
the  consumer  will  unquestionably 
wind  up  paying  over  50  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk.  And  when  that  happens 
(not,  if  that  happens),  he  can  blame 
only  himself.  C  layton  Farms 
Connecticut 


"““TARAPAULINS  —  BOAT  COVERS— 


Water  resistant  metal  grommets.  Weights  are 
before  treatment.  We  make  to  any  sizes.  All 
sizes  are  Finished  Sizes. 


Size 

8  oz. 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

6x8' 

3.12 

3.60 

4.08 

8  x10' 

5.20 

6.00 

6.80 

10x12' 

7.80 

9.00 

10.20 

12x18' 

14.04 

16.20 

18.36 

16x20' 

20.80 

24.00 

27.20 

14x24' 

21.84 

25.20 

28.56 

20  x20' 

26.00 

30.00 

34.00 

g  PAINTERS  DROP  CLOTH 

8  8  oz.  9x12  $3.90  —  12x15  $6.50 

g  F.O.B.  Warehouse  C.O.D.’s  Accepted 
6  ACE  CANVAS  COF^P. 

S  103  Greene  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 

DEIaware  2-6893. — —  —  — 

-  WHISKEY  BARRELS - 

40  to  50  gallons,  fresh  emptied  White  Oak  Charred 
$3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50;  5  for  $15;  10  for  $29;  20  fo 
$55,  F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS, 
Formerly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery, 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN.  Phone;  VO  6-5757 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

-  WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS  - ‘ 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each;  10, 
$35;  20,  $65.  Write  for  proces  on  larger  quantities. 
Ail  f.o.b.  Peoria,  III.  Terms — money  order  or  certified 
check  with  order.  SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  107  NORTH  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PEORIA.  ILLINOIS  PHONE  4-4128 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

•  2"xl2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $7.00;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


September  17,  1955 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  aad  address,  each  Infec¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribera,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (teeda,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager;  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SMAT.I.  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practieal  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  dependable  couple  for  poultry 
farm  in  Western  New  York.  Steady  work, 
good  pay,  modern  comfortable  four  room 
home.  Profit  sharing.  Box  6609,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  to 
pure  bred  Guernsey  and  Holstein  on  modern 
dairy,  bulk  tank  milker  and  stable  cleaner. 
Must  be  good  cow  man  and  agricultural  college 
graduate,  trustworthy  and  must  stand  investi¬ 
gation.  Permanent  job,  salary  $250  plus  incen¬ 
tive  on  milk.  Fine  home,  modern  conveniences 
and  privileges.  Farm  near  Allentown,  Pa. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  6701, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MILKERS:  Hand  and  machine  preferable;  two 
males  in  a  family  to  work  in  a  dairy  farm. 
$175  a  month  each.  Apartment,  electricity  and 
milk  free.  BOX  6704,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TEACHERS:  Elementary,  slow  children,  Con¬ 
necticut  also  Brooklyn  schools.  Psychologist- 
receptionist,  typist,  contact  worker,  farm 
workers  and  teachers,  houseparents,  cook,  or 
couples.  Residents.  Buckingham  School,  22 
Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Mason-plasterer.  Starting  salary 
$3,894,  Maintenance  furnished  if  desired.  Va¬ 
cation,  sick  leave  and  other  benefits.  Apply 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. 


RELIABLE  couple  about  40  years  old  to  occu¬ 
py  6-room  house  on  premises,  all  conveni¬ 
ences  plus  wages.  Man  as  caretaker  and 
farmer  (no  animals  on  farm)  woman  as  cook 
and  housekeeper  in  owner’s  home.  BOX  6726, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  For  300  acre  operation  on  Mary¬ 

land  Eastern  Shore.  Operation  is  two  farms 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Use  of  nice  home  on 
home  farm,  three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about 
three  years  old.  Now  runing  20  sows  and  30 
Angus  cows.  Man  hired  would  be  in  charge 
of  both  farms  and  supervise  farmer  living  on 
second  farm.  Good  salary  to  one  who  would 
produce  and  treat  farm  and  equipment  as 
his  own.  Mail  replies  covering  past  work  and 
salary  expected  to  Frank  B.  Johnston  Advtg., 
Inc.,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  job  for  sober,  willing  worker; 

not  over  60;  helper  chicken  farm.  $50  month. 
George  Perier,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  large,  modern 
dairy  farm.  Registered  Holstein  herd.  Mod¬ 
ern  steam  heated  home  available.  Hilltop 
Farm,  SulTield,  Conn.  Tel.  Windsor  Locks 
NOrth  8-2352. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  professional 

couple  in  village  near  New  York  City. 
Mother  with  child  will  be  considered.  BOX 
6802,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  experienced  with  Robbins  incubators 
for  management  of  hatchery.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  good  living  quarters.  Reply: 
Golden  Egg  Hatchery,  183  Spruce  St.,  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm 

.  work.  Must  be  experienced  in  running  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Modern  five  rooms  and  bath. 
Good  salary  and  privileges.  Cooper  Hill  Farm, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass.  Phone:  9-8944  Sheffield. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  for  light  farming  and 
maintenance;  state  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  Jerome  Count,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  good  hand  milker,  able  to  drive  truck 
and  tractor,  and  willing  worker.  Room,  board, 
and  good  wages.  BOX  6801,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GIRL:  16-30,  to  help  in  small  family.  Nice 
home,  south  winters.  Must  be  neat  and 
honest.  Write  fully  and  send  photo.  $50  month 
plus  living.  BOX  6800,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  for  dairy  farm.  Must  be  good  milker. 
P.  O.  Box  78,  Whately,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  farm  home.  One 
who  understands  farm  housekeeping.  BOX 
8607,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CAREFUL  apple  pickers  wanted:  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Delicious  70  bushels,  Macs  100 
bushels  per  day.  Walter  F.  Wais,  Lebanon, 
New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook :  Clean,  efficient.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  Country  day  school.  Private  room 
and  bath.  Write  Knoliwood  School  for 
Children,  Elmsford,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  Married.  Breed¬ 
ing  farm,  hatchery,  situated  central  Jersey. 
Good  salary.  Opportunity  advancement.  Mod- 
ern  apartment.  BOX  8608,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

B-^P^BR-Teuant.  Ou  basis  of  share  profit. 

Modern  6-room  house  and  bath.  Partially 
furnished.  Two-car  garage.  New  tractor  and 
farm  equipment.  41  acres.  Near  Allentown, 
Pa.  BOX  8617,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  widow  needs  housekeeper,  maiden, 
or  widow;  preferably  country.  Nice  conveni¬ 
ent  home,  easy  work,  small  salary.  BOX  8615, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE:  No  dependants.  Gardener-handy¬ 

man.  Wife  housework.  One  adult.  Travels 
winters.  References  required.  Yearly  position. 
Two  acres,  near  towns.  No  livestock.  Furn¬ 
ished  apartment.  Modern  conveniences.  P.  O. 
Box  436,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ __ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  help  on  small  dairy 
farm.  No  outside  heavy  work,  caretaking 
and  chores,  etc.  Greenwood  Farm,  Jos.  O. 
Canby,  Langhorne,  Pa. _ 

LARGE  Connecticut  turkey  farm  has  an 
opening  for  man  with  knowledge  of  breed- 
ing,  incubation,  and  capable  of  developing 
hatchery  business.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Modern  home.  Write  BOX  1303,  Hartford, 

COUPLE:  Reliabie,  capable  to  take  full  charge 
for  5,000  Leghorn  egg  farm.  South  Jersey. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished  4-room  bungalow. 
Good  pay  for  right  people.  Give  details,  refer- 
ence  expected  salary  in  first  letter.  BOX  8609 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

c9°?’  experienced,  or  one  who  wants  to 
o-rw?Hrro7o^.okllAg  fi°r  +a  ffoup.  Board,  room  and 
Apply  to  Peter  Jensen,  Wyndham 
4->awn  Home  for  Children,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

w  ANTED:  Middleaged  couple  to  work  in 
small  animal  hospital,  New  York  State. 
Apartment  furnished.  State  former  employ- 
ment.  BOX  8610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

S?«wife  f9r  dairy  farm.  Excellent  op- 
w2!Sj: for  r11^ht  man  fo  rent  farm  or 
on  shares  later  on.  Good  salary.  Must 

Farm,  Igsbur^  yGerber’  MiU  Garden 

F1X9ST  farm  manager.  700  acre  place,  south- 
Wil1St|av  York-  1(™  head  dairy  cattle. 

chjL  pay  $35,°  per  month  and  share  profits. 
State  age,  education  and  full  description  ex - 
penence.  BOX  8611,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Married  man  for  beef  cattle  farm. 
a  with  farrn  machinery  and  to 

Wlth  cattle.  Non-drinker.  House  with 
modern  conveniences  and  milk  supplied 
Windrow  Farm,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Phone 
MOorestown  9-1124, _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

er,s’  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers, 
itllinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St,.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, 

BAp.^7  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

,_mnkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul- 

Aeen?v  rnnds  of  Jabot’S-  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

^9i9?G  couple  wanted  to  manage  and  operate 
Y^ker  poultry  farm-  BOX  6722,  Rural  New 


FARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 

6729.ChRue^i  Ngwe  YPorkPerr°fitabIe  nUrSery’  BOX 


MARRIED  man  desires  position  in  modern 

dairy.  Lifetime  experience  with  cattle  and 
da*ry  wprk.  State  wages,  living  conditions, 
fc°od  references.  No  field  work.  BOX  6803, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  wants  full 
-  Charge  and  responsibility  of  one  man  dairy 
farm.  BOX  6804,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW  wants  housekeepers  positions.  Wid- 
New6  Yorker16  preferred-  BOX  6805,  Rural 


FARM  and  estate  management,  employee 
teacher  or  consultant.  Over  20  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture.  Good  technical  background,  mature 
understanding  of  work.  Skilled  at  buying 
selling  supervision,  construction,  landscaping! 
Free  to  travel  or  relocate.  BOX  6806,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  woman  wants  home,  country 
or  small  town  for  winter.  Good  cook.  Small 
wages.  Room  large  enough  for  loom.  Mrs. 
Zirbel,  care  Smith,  Tower  Hill,  Brimfield, 
Mass. 


RETIRED  teacher,  dependable,  would  like 

Tto£ric«?ii  w£rk’ ,  P?tel  TL;lel!k'  would  teach. 
BOX  8612,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  New  York  retirement  homes,  farms. 

Free  list.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack, 
Schenevus,  New  York. 


FARM:  93  acres,  half-mile  creek  frontage, 
small  island,  attractive  colonial  house,  hand- 
hewn  beams,  fireplace.  Equipped  for  14,000 
broilers,  formerly  7,000  hens.  Good  buildings. 
Near  New  Paltz  exit  Thruway.  Asking  $35,000, 
or  will  sell  house,  buildings,  approximately  10 
acres,  $25,000.  Battelle,  High  Falls,  N.  Y.  or 
phone  LOngacre  4-7575  weekdays. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  good  grazing  farm,  190 
acres,  some  timber,  pasture  and  hay,  one 
corn  field,  stream  watered.  Health  compels 
sale.  A.  J.  Allen,  R.  D.  2,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  Home:  Six  rooms,  furnished,  91 
acres,  woods-stream,  many  extras;  no  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused.  P.  O.  Box  41,  Ashland, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA:  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched.  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
year.  Large  assured  market  bagged  of  baled. 
Tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed.  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clearmont,  Either  Office 
Groveland. 


PROFITABLE  well  established  45  acre  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  farm;  3,500  layer  capacity.  25  acres 
bearing  fruit:  cherries,  peaches,  grapes;  fully 
operated  and  equipped;  excellent  condition, 
beautifully  located.  Other  possibilities.  G. 
Schaeffer,  Valois,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  260  acre  village  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  Retail  milk  business.  Price  $35,000; 
$15,000  down.  BOX  6738,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


66-PAGE  Catalog  Free.  Studious  effort  is  made 
to  neither  glamorize  the  good  nor  minimize 
the  bad  points  of  listings.  The  aim  of  our 
catalog  is  to  direct  you  to  the  property  you 
want  quickly  and  easily.  Listings  of  all  kinds, 
sizes,  prices,  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


198-ACRE  farm,  mostly  level  tillage,  pasture 
for  38  head.  Good  70-ft.  dairy  barn,  two  hay 
barns.  Team,  26  milkers,  six  young  stock, 
cooler,  lot  tools  included.  No.  128-RNY, 
$18,000.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Roy  H.  Allen,  Sales¬ 
man,  South  Hartford,  N.  Y.  Majl,  Smiths 
Basin,  N.  Y. 


1,400  ACRE  dairy  farm,  14  houses.  Includes 

250  head  of  prize  cattle,  located  in  Bradford 
County,  annual  income  $91,000.  Four  tractors, 
bulldozer,  eight  trucks,  full  line  machinery 
beautiful  9-room  master  home,  13  tenant 
houses,  four  modern  dairy  barns,  seven  silos 
many  other  buildings,  570  acres  woodland’ 
largest  farm  m  N.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Priced  far 
below  actual  value,  price  reduced,  reasonable 
down  payment!  No.  D4586,  West’s  V  T 
Struble,  Representative,  400  Main  ’  St  ’ 
Towanda,  Pa. _  ’ 

INCOME  property,  year  round,  restaurant  and 

filling  station  on  through  route.  Excellent 
business.  Reason,  owner’s  health.  Mary 
Cummings,  Agent,  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y 


FLORIDA  Lots:  122  exceptionally  good  lots 
only  $23,180.  Terms.  Dr.  McKee,  Alpine, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Farm  150  acres  or  more,  suitable 
for  raising  cattle,  good  barns,  house  must 
«a.ve.  electricity,  central  heating  and  bath. 

150  miles  of  N  Y.  C.  Priced  under 
$15,000.  Principals  only.  Vandenberg,  37 
Duncan  Ave  Jersey  Ctiy,  N.  J.  Telephone 
HEnderson  5-0958. 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  13 
acres,  capacity  2,200  layers,  barn  and  garage. 
Good  9-room  house.  Village  water,  electricity, 
telephone,  \2  mile  to  stores,  churches,  ex¬ 
cellent  central  school.  Good  hatchery  business 
incubator  capacity  20,000.  Eleven  brooder 
houses,  18  range  shelters.  Will  sell  stocked 
equipped.  Eber  Salley,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Mexico  7-3414, 

FOR  Sale:  House,  chicken  house,  garage  two 
acres  land,  block  Westerio  Post  Office 
stores,  churches.  Can  be  bought  small  pay¬ 
ment;  balance  like  rent.  Gilbert  Britton, 
Westerio,  N,  Y. _ 

G  POP  BRY  business  on  Highway  30L  $4,500. 

Other  business  locations,  homes  and  farms. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Realtor,  Hawthorne,  Florida. 

WORTHWHILE  Opportunity:  Good  product 
tive  farm,  Delaware  County.  160  acres,  some 
woodland,  30-cow  barn,  10-room  house.  Elec- 
tncity,  other  modern  facilities.  Centralized 
school,  agricultural  school,  several  creameries 
Dairy  optional.  BOX  8616.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRY  farms  and  hatchery  must  self 
soon  Hatchery  100,000  capacity,  additional 
room  Four-story  40x60  poultry  house  with  eil 
elevator.  Other  capacity  3,600  ft.  7-room 
dwelling;  4-room  cottage;  40  acres.  Second 
farm  25  acres.  Dwelling  L500  laying  house 
capacity;  barn.  George  B.  Treadwell,  Spence 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  for  client  around 

,  Goshen,  Orange  County.  Write  full  particu- 
lars.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FOP*,-Sa?e: .  8-room  house,  V/2  acres  of  land 
with  electricity  and  water,  near  town:  rea- 
sonable  if  interested-  Write  Raymond  Cleve- 
Iand,  North  River.  N.  Y. 

PROPERTY  for  sale:  Attractive  7-room  home 
on  macadam  highway.  Oil  furnace.  Mile 
from  business  section  and  school.  Barn,  chick- 
gn.  houses,  2-car  garage.  3.6  acres.  Potential 
buildings  lots.  Part  river  frontage,  Priced 
Alton  ifCkY  Jamison'  35  Fast  Main  Street, 

200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Tioga  Countv, 
New  York,  good  location,  8-room  house,  con- 
vemences,  large  dairy  barn,  other  outbuild- 
I’nn 3  stock  tractor  and  all  equipment; 

$17,500,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

72  ACRE  Broome  County  farm,  7-room  house 
nine  head  stock  including  two  horses,  full 
iVUTnn  ipar.m  equipment,  price  includes  crops, 
$5,600,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

105  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Binghamton,  N  Y 
Broome  County,  seven  room  house,  dairy 
barn,  $6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City) 
New  York. 

252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  eight  room 
house,  six  room  tenant  apartment,  45  stan¬ 
chion  dairy  barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60 
head  stock,  two  tractors  and  all  equipment 
Cortland  County,  New  York.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  Cit.v.  N.  Y. 

367  ACRE  Cortland  County  stocked  dairy 
iofSrmti5-7  hef?d  stock.  good  two  family  house, 
Urge  dairy  barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in 

villa£f1ent«e;n<nnnltl?n’  on  black$°P  road,  near 
village,  $50,000;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  rvear 

Court  bargain :  800  feet  on  scenic 
5-  ,Elght  cabins,  small  restaurant  and 
«uarters:  near  thruway;  asking  $12,000 

sT Jdoh4vf&UlPNenY.  Ge0fge  H~  Lampman’ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 

A^°rUyndSKltonah!0  3°^  $3’75  Pfepaid’  A'  J’ 

CHERRY  VALLEY  farmers’  wild  flower  honey 
-  f,9r  Thanksgiving ,  Xmas,  New  Year  presents: 
3,ib;  bucket  $1.35;  2  lb.  glass  79  cents;  1  lb. 
glass  49  cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and 
■  as  wanted,  15%  discount. 
Prices  FOB  shipping  point.  Eastern  Dairy 
Farms  Corp,,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 

"TASTE  TREAT”:  Real  100%  hickory  smoked 
bacon  88  cents.  Ham  $1.10  pound.  Postage 
S?ldL^FSescotl?-  ,?.f  Stockbridge.  Box  376-N, 
Stockbndge,  Michigan. _ 

NEW  white  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95; 

carton  6-  5s  $8.00  prepaid:  60  lbs  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NEW  H°ney:  Our  famous  choice  clover.  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-  5s  $7.98- 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-  60s  $17  50 
Also Bchc-ious  Wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50;  60s 

Berkshire.^New  t<York.  PaU’  H°Wland  Apiaries’ 

PURE  country  Sorghum,  delicious  canned 

chicken,  other  foods,  quilts,  quilting,  sewing 
done,  aprons,  smocked  dresses.  V.  F.  Fulton, 
Galiipohs,  Ohio. _ 

*n  sked:  .  Barger  kinds,  5  pounds, 

$2.50,  regular  mix,  5  pounds  $2.00.  Will 
bring  from  storage  as  ordered.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia.  ’ 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb.  5  lb. 

pail  $2.00  (extracted  $1*75).  All  prepaid 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ _ ^ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

MODERN  home  in  village.  Ideal  for  elderly 

SSi1131?,-,  Reasonable.  130  miles  New  York.  BOX 
292,  Fleischmanns,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  board:  Two  elderly  people  who 
Roscoe  aNS°Yd  home  on  farm-  Arthur  Havens, 

SEEKING  refined  appreciative  gentlemen 
dparder|.  Modern  country  home;  Catskills. 
BOX  8613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

REASONABLE  room,  board  in  simple  country 
borne  for  man,  woman  or  two  children. 
R.  L.  Campbell,  R.  D.  l,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
OLDER  folks  wishing  real  good  home,  food 
conveniences.  Near  churches.  BOX  8614 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

PLEASANT  country  home  for  retired  men- 
reasonable  rates.  Carl  Seber,  Willow  Grove 
st.,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 


POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 
tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
to  last.  All  sizes  of  posts.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at 
yard.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Coin  operated  Seeburg,  Link! 

Nelson-Wiggen,  or  other  electric  pianos  with 
flutes,  drums,  marimba,  etc.  Want  rolls  for 
same.  R.  C.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Pa, _ 

FOR  Sale:  "New  Idea”  single  row  corn  picker 
and  husker.  Excellent  condition.  Price  $600. 
John  Booth,  Carbondale,  Penna.  Telephone 


HANKY  aprqns,  Christmas  gifts,  prizes:  $1.25 
postage  paid.  Minnie  Bacon,  Jeffersonville, 
N  ew_Y  ork. _ _ _ 

WANTED!  Six-inch  well  drill.  Give  descrip- 
tion  and  price.  P.  O.  Box  306,  Hillburn, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds.  Any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.F.D.  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Flag  stone  also  steps.  P.  L.  Bartle, 

Eldred,  New  York. 

HAY  Wanted:  Any  quantity  or  quality.  Must 
be  reasonable.  P.  O.  Box  78,  Whatley,  Mass. 
HAY:  50-60  ton,  cut  between  June  10  and 
July  7.  John  G.  Boshart,  Fonda,  New  York. 
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THIS  49^  STORM  WINDOW 


Protects  Your  Family  all  Winter 


i 


New  Trans- Kleer  Storm  Window 
Goes  on  in  5  Minutes  Without 
Tools,  Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails 

10.8  Sq.  Ft.  Window  Costs  only  49^c 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army  in  Iceland  and 
Alaska  —  Now  Available  to  Public 

NOW  .  .  .  Storm  Windows  need  not  cost  you  up  to  $14.00  apiece.  American 
industry  has  developed  a  lightweight  flexible  product  that  enables  you  to 
seal  out  wintry  blasts  for  only  49%c  a  window!  Imagine  it!  For  pennies 
per  window  you  can  insulate  EVERY  ROOM  in  your  home!  This  new 
material  was  developed  by  the  Gary  plant  of  a  billion-dollar  American 
manufacturing  firm— for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  last  war. 
It  looks  like  glass,  yet  can’t  peel  off,  never  chips,  shatters  or  rattles. 
Actually  flexible  like  rubber.  Has  a  tensile  strength  of  over  one  ton  per 
square  inch.  Crystal  clear,  not  milky  or  yellowish  like  some  plastic  ma¬ 
terials.  Weighs  less  than  l/10th  of  the  lightest  glass  windows  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Even  a  large  window  comes  to  less  than  8  oz.  Not  affected  by  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  dampness — because  it’s  100%  waterproof.  Won’t  crack  even 
at  53  degrees  BELOW  FREEZING!  Use  and  re-use  it  YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR  for  winter  comfort  and  protection. 


Low-Cost  Health  Protection 


You  can  hardly  see  this  TRANS-KLEER  storm  window — its 
wonderfully  transparent,  yet  it  protects  your  loved  ones  fro™ 
winter's  frigid  blasts.  And  each  window  costs  only  49 '/2c  each  I 


Sensational  Discovery 
Used  By  Army  To  Fight  Cold 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  last  war 
was  how  to  defend  our  troops  and  protect 
equipment  against  the  ravages  of  Arctic 
winters.  One  of  the  world’s  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  was  ordered  to  build 
a  special  plant  and  soon  millions  of  yards 
of  this  new  material  was  moving  out  to 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land.  It  was  not  available  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  every  inch  went  to  protect  our  men, 
vehicles,  planes  and  weapons.  Finally,  it 
was  released  to  the  public  and  ever  since 
the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply!  The  Gary  plant  of  famous  REYN¬ 
OLDS  METALS  COMPANY  is  working- 
round-the-clock  trying  to  supply  it! 


Use  Year  After  Year — No 
Upkeep  Cost! 

At  winter’s  end  just  fold  away  your  Trans- 
Kleer  like  cloth  for  use  next  year.  You  can 
air  the  room  anytime,  too — lift  the  Adheso 
border  to  let  in  fresh  air,  then  press  back 
and  it’s  sealed  tight  again!  Cleans  easily 
with  a  damp  rag.  It’s  no  wonder  so  many 
home  owners,  hospitals,  churches  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  use  this  tried  and  tested 
REYNOLDS  product!  TRANS-KLEER 
comes  in  kits  36  inches  by  432  inches  and 
costs  you  only  $4.95  complete  with  Adheso 
border!  That  is  enough  for  10  windows — 
each  measuring  10.8  sq.  ft. —  just  49V2C 
each!  In  all  you  receive  108  SQUARE 
FEET  for  only  $4.95!  Good  GLASS  storm 
windows  cost  from  $7.95  to  $16.00 — for  ten 
you’d  have  to  pay  $79  to  $160.  With  this 
remarkable  REYNOLDS  p  ’oduct  you  not 
only  save  a  terrific  amount  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  you  also  cut  down  enormously 
on  your  fuel  bills! 


Install  Trans-Kleer 
Windows  in  5  Minutes 

Trans-Kleer  storm  windows  require  no 
nails,  hooks,  screws  o.r  tools.  No  back¬ 
breaking  toil  or  broken  glass  to  contend 
with.  Cut  off  required  amount,  trim  to  fit 
the  inside  of  your  window,  large  or  small, 
square,  round,  rectangular — it  makes  no 
difference!  Then  press  on  the  special  Ad¬ 
heso  border  supplied  and  your  storm  win¬ 
dow  is  firmly  in  place.  Simple,  easy  —  a 
child  can  install  them!  And  Trans-Kleer 
windows,  because  of  the  LOW  CONDUC¬ 
TIVITY  development  gives  you  real  winter 
protection,  actually  keep  wintry  blasts  out 
of  your  home. 

2,000,000  Windows  Sold! 

For  years,  demand  for  Trans-Kleer  has 
out-stripped  the  supply.  Lucky  buyers  of 
the  first  windows  told  their  neighbors  and 
the  word  spread.  Last  year  alone,  over 
2,000,000  were  sold,  yet  thousands  of  folks 
were  disappointed  when  the  supply  ran 
out.  Advertising  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
our  huge  supply  was  exhausted  earlier 
than  anticipated.  There  will  be  another 
wild  scramble  for  them  this  year.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  planned  for  2,500,000  win¬ 
dows  this  year — but  even  this  huge  total 
might  not  be  enough  unless  you  act  FAST! 

Test  in  Your  Home  AT  OUR 
RISK! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  Trans-Kleer  on 
a  HOME  TRIAL  BASIS.  You  can’t  lose  a 
single  penny.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and 
a  36  by  432-inch  kit — 108  SQUARE  FEET 
— will  be  shipped  you  immediately,  com¬ 
plete  with  Adheso  border.  Deposit  only 
$4.95  plus  postage  with  the  mailman.  Try 
TWO  windows  inside  any  room.  Test  them 
— see  for  yourself  how  they  seal  out  drafts. 
Compare  the  temperature — any  25c  ther¬ 
mometer  will  do— compare  with  any  other 
room  in  your  home.  See  the  difference — 
feel  the  difference!  Then  if  you’re  not  con¬ 
vinced  they’re  very  bit  as  effective  as  any 
storm  window — why,  just  keep  the  TWO 
windows  and  return  the  balance  and  get 
your  $4.95  back  at  once! 

Avoid  Disappointment  — 
Order  Now! 

Millions  of  folks  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are  read¬ 
ing  this  same  ad  in  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Despite  enormous  production  facilities, 
the  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  people  can  turn  out 
so  much  and  no  more!  Don’t  wait  until  t’s  too 
late!  Play  safe!  Rush  the  coupon  NOW!  If  you 
wish  to  save  postage  cost,  send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  for  $4.95  and  the  windows  will  be 
shipped  postage  free. 


STRETCHES  WITHOUT  BREAKING! 

This  amazing  storm  window  stretches  without  breaking!  Has  tensile  strength 
of  over  one  ton  per  square  inch!  Push  it  with  your  foot — it  stretches — then 
springs  back  undamaged!  Developed  for  Armed  Forces  in  last  war.  Installs 
quickly,  easily  inside  w  ndows  of  all  sizes.  Made  by  world-famous 
REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY. 


ADVICE  TO  READERS 


To  Obtain  Best 
Results  from 
Storm  Windows 

All  types  of  Storm  Windows, 
glass,  thermopane,  plastic  can 
save  many  dollars  in  fuel  bills 
if  used  right.  Follow  these  5 
rules  for  best  results:  1.— 
Check  all  leaks.  2.— Make  sure  windows  fit  tight.  3.— Caulk  alu¬ 
minum  type  before  installing.  4. — Store  wooden  frame  type  in 
dry  place  to  prevent  warping.  5. — Replace  all  cracked  panes  at 
once.  Trans-Kleer  ends  storage,  caulking  problems,  shattered 
glass,  panes  to  replace,  leaks  to  seal!  No  hard  toil  to  put  on  or 
remove!  Fut  on  quick  INSIDE  regular  window  with  new,  im¬ 
proved  ADHESO  border.  Lift  Adheso  border  to  let  stale  ab¬ 
out.  Press  back  and  you  have  perfect  sealed-in  insulation  again! 
(See  picture)  Freezing  weather  is  coming.  Play  safe!  Order 
your  TRANS-KLEER  windows  NOW!  MAIL,  COUPON  TODAY! 


THORESEN'S,  Dept.  I85-K-47 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Tork  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Same  price!  Same  guarantee!  Order  from  our  Canadian 
Subsidiary:  THORESEN  LTD.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West,  Dept.  US-47, 
Montreal  1,  Que. 


RUSH  FOR  FREE  HOME  TRIAL! 

THORESEN’S  DEPT.  185-K-47 

352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  ....  kits  of  Trans-Kleer  measuring  108  sq.  ft.  each,  enough 
for  10  windows  averaging  10.8  sq.  ft.  each.  Include  improved  Adheso 
Sealing  Border  and  easy  picture  instructions  at  no  extra  cost.  I  Will 
try  2  windows  and  if  I’m  not  satisfied  for  any  reason.  I’ll  return  the 
remainder  within  one  week  for  FULL  REFUND  of  my  money.  I  will 
keep  the  2  windows  free. 

[— I  Payment  enclosed.  Send  Prepaid.  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
CHECK  AMOUNT  DESIRED 

□  1  KIT  (108  sq.  ft.)  □  2  KITS  (216  sq.  ft.) 

for  10  wndows  —  $4.95  for  20  windows— $8.9a 

NAME  . . . . 


ADDRESS  . 
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GENEVA  N.Y.DWAWEW 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AGR'L 


A  UOURNAL  FOR 


THE  NORTHEASTERN 


FARM  FAM 


OCTOBER  l,  1955  There’s  a  Quiet  Time  in  Autumn 


w,,h  'firestone 

NEW  TREADS 


WHY  waste  time  trying  to  get  your 
work  done  with  worn  tractor  tires 
when  it  costs  so  little  to  get  new  tire 
traction  and  performance? 

You  can  have  Firestone  Champion 
New  Treads  put  on  your  old  tires  for 
as  little  as  one-half  the  new  tire  price. 
If  your  worn  tires  are  not  retreadable, 
you  can  get  Firestone  Champion  New 
Treads  which  have  already  been  applied 
on  sound,  guaranteed  tire  bodies. 

Firestone  Champion  New  Treads 


guarantee  new  tire  traction  and  per¬ 
formance,  because  they  have  the  same 
high  quality  tread  materials  as  used  in 
new  Firestone  tires.  The  curved  bar 
tread  design,  the  tread  depth  and  tread 
width  is  exactly  the  same  as  you 
get  in  a  brand  new  Firestone  original 
equipment  Champion. 

Only  Firestone  Guaranteed  Factory- 
Method  New  Treads  give  you  all  these 
new  tractor  tire  advantages.  See  your 
nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  Firestone,  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Uni  0'S  the  Voice  &/  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


The  Town  and  Country  is 
the  greatest  mud,  snow  or 
ice  passenger  car  tire  ever 
built.  A  quiet  highway 
tire  as  well  as  a  traction 
tire. 


The  Super  All  Traction 
truck  tire  takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in  mud, 
in  snow,  or  on  wet  or  icy 
roads. 


Copyright  1955.  The  Firestone  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Co, 
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The  Parson  belongs  to  a  gener¬ 
ation  which,  in  its  youth,  speculated 
upon  the  possibility  of  walking 
across  the  continent.  Indeed,  three 
high  school  acquaintances  actually 
reached  the  starting  point.  One  drop¬ 
ped  out  at  the  last  minute  because  of 
parental  disapproval;  the  other  two 
undertook  the  journey.  Of  them,  one 
died  as  the  result  of  drinking  pol¬ 
luted  water  while  crossing  the 
desert.  The  other  was  reported  to 
have  completed  the  trip. 

To  the  Parson’s  knowledge  none 
of  the  others  ever  made  that  long 
foot  journey.  But  the  idea  of  “seeing 
the  country”  by  whatever  means 
they  might  command  was  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds,  and  many 
have,  undoubtedly,  satisfied  the  urge 
since. 

As  for  the  Parson,  the  idea  has 
been  just  a  matter  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing  all  through  the  years.  The  exi¬ 
gencies  of  obtaining  an  education,  of 
raising  a  family,  and  of  ever-present 
economic  problems  circumscribed 
definite  limits  to  his  travel.  There 
were  many  times  when  he  would 
make  earnest  inquiry,  pore  over 
maps,  question  friends  for  data  on 
possible  camp  sites,  tourist  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  probable  costs.  But, 
each  time,  illness  in  the  family,  fi¬ 
nancial  stringency,  or  the  condition 
of  the  car  would  put  an  end  to  the 
plans.  He  felt  himself  coming  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  position  of  a  late  friend 
who  remarked,  “Every  year  we  were 
going  to  travel,  but  we  kept  putting 
it  off,  and  now  it’s  too  late.”  The 
memory  of  that  statement  never  did 
set  easily  upon  the  Parson’s  mind; 
and  this  past  Summer  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
current  urgency  determined  his  de¬ 
cision  that  it  would  be  “now  or 
never.” 

But  what  to  see?  And  how  to 
travel?  There  is  so  much  to  be  seen 
in  this  grand  country  of  ours.  There 
are  so  many  problems  to  traveling, 
such  as  over-night  accommodations, 
good  places  to  eat,  the  best  roads  to 
follow,  how  to  plan  on  a  limited 
budget. 

Mrs.  Parson  and  he  settled  it  by 
deciding  upon  a  railroad  tour. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  all  that  the 
Parson  had  to  worry  about  was  to  be 
at  the  station  on  time. 

For  once,  the  Parson  found  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  being  carried  along  with 
the  crowd,  not  having  a  care  in  the 
world  for  two  whole  weeks.  He 
needed  not  even  know  what  day  of 
the  week  it  was.  All  that  he  needed 
was  enough  film  for  his  camera. 
Even  there  he  “fell  down  on  the 
job”,  for  he  had  provided  for  possi¬ 
bly  one  hundred  pictures,  only  to 
find  that  he  eventually  took  over 
200. 

One  should  not  be  penurious  with 
35  mm.  color  film  when  he  knows  he 
stands  for  the  one  time  in  his  life 
amid  such  grandeur  as  the  Grand 
Tetons,  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  the 
mountains  of  Colorado. 

Even  more  priceless  shall  be  the 
memory  of  happy  laughter  of  friends 
of  the  touring  group,  the  spontane¬ 
ous  humor,  the  geniality  of  natives 
of  those  distant  states,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  meaning  of  the  poetic 
phrase,  “This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land.”  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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Working  the  Farm  Woodlot 


By  HARRY  L.  SMITH 


HE  woodlot  can  easily  become  a 
profitable  part  of  almost  any 
farm's  operation.  But  on  many 
farms  it  is  so  badly  abused  and 
neglected  that  nothing  in 
either  income  or  inventory  in¬ 
crease  is  derived.  We  do  some¬ 
times  hear  people  say  that  there  soon  will  be 
little  demand  for  wood,  that  other  materials — 
metals,  plastics,  concrete  and  glass— will  take 
its  place.  It  is  true  there  have  been  changes 
during  the  last  50  years  to  give  some  basis  for 
this  argument.  Fifty  years  ago  wood  was  the 
chief  fuel  used  on  farms  and  in  the  villages; 
large  quantities  were  also  used  in  towns  and 
cities.  Today  it  is  largely  replaced  by  oil,  coal, 
and  gas.  Most  homes  were  once  roofed  with 
wood  shingles,  chiefly  cedar,  while  now  they 
are  covered  with  metal  or  asphalt  roofing.  The 
fact  that  cedar  trees  large  enough  to  make 
first-grade  shingles  became  scarce  and  that 
the  price  of  such  shingles  nearly  doubled  had 
quite  a  bearing  on  the  change. 

But  there  is  still  plenty  of  need  for  wood, 
and  the  need  will  grow  rather  than  diminish. 
At  present,  most  farm  buildings  and  most 
homes  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities  are 
built  of  wood.  Considerable  amounts  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  floors,  doors  and  finish  are  used 
in  the  buildings  constructed  of  other  materi¬ 
als.  Furniture  manufacturers  use  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  good  hardwood;  and  wood  in  the  form 
of  flour  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the  lin¬ 
oleum  so  universally  used  today.  Most  of  the 
paper  we  use — newsprint,  book  and  magazine 
paper,  tissue,  wallpaper,  wrapping  paper  and 
paper  bags — is  made  from  wood.  Rayon  goods 
are  made  from  ceilmose  which  is  prepared 


from  woodpulp.  Large  quantities  of  hardwood 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spools  and 
many  kinds  of  turned  articles.  Lumber  in  this 
country  is  being  used  faster  than  timber  is 
growing.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  all  of 
our  woodland  were  managed  so  as  to  get 
greatest  possible  production,  our  forests  would 
produce  considerably  more  than  they  do  now. 
With  our  increasing  population  the  demand 
for  wood  products  is  certain  to  increase.  There 
is  good  incentive  to  take  proper  care  of  one’s 
woodlot. 

Fire  Is  Woodlot  Enemy 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  fire 
from  getting  a  start  in  the  woodlot.  Even  a  light 
burn,  such  as  may  occur  when  just  the  ground 
surface  is  dry,  will  kill  seedlings  and  destroy 
the  leaf  mulch  that  so  helps  preserve  soil  mois¬ 
ture.  On  the  south  side  of  many  trees,  it  will 
heat  the  trunk  close  to  the  ground  and  patches 
of  bark  will  die.  This  allows  decay  to  set  in, 
slowing  the  growth  of  a  tree  and  killing  it,  per¬ 
haps,  after  a  few  years.  If  the  leaf  mold  is  dry, 
as  it  is  during  a  drought,  nearly  everything  is 
killed;  the  vegetable  matter  is  practically  all 
burned  off  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
trees  suitable  for  lumber  will  grow  again. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  among  farmers 
who  have  a  woodlot  with  merchantable  tim¬ 
ber  on  it  to  sell  the  entire  stumpage  for  a  lump 
sum.  The  buyer  cuts  everything,  except  old 
trees  with  short  trunks  and  with  spreading 
tops,  even  taking  young  trees  so  small  that 
the  lumber  from  them  hardly  pays  for  the 
cost  of  handling.  A  woodlot  cut  in  such  a  way 
will  be  a  long  time  in  again  producing  any¬ 
thing  salable.  Any  old  trees  left  are  usua^y 


of  the  least  valuable  species.  They  will  seed 
and  the  young  trees  that  come  up  from  them 
will  be  of  small  value. 

By  working  in  their  woods  when  other  work 
is  slack,  most  farmers  can  add  a  sizable  sum 
to  their  annual  farm  income.  If  they  are  care¬ 
ful,  they  can  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  their  woodlot  at  the  same  time.  Usually,  they 
can  get  out  the  wood  and  timber  themselves. 
It  is  usually  better,  if  they  cannot,  to  sell  for 
a  stated  price  per  cord,  or  thousand  board  feet, 
because  most  woodlots  yield  more  than  an  off¬ 
hand  estimate  shows.  A  minimum  size  of  tree 
to  be  cut  should  be  set;  in  perhaps  most  wood- 
lots  this  should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  On  poor  soils,  trees  smaller  than  this 
may  be  so  old  that  they  would  soon  die  any¬ 
way  even  if  they  were  not  cut.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  it  would  be  well  to  cut  the  smaller  stuff, 
too. 

Know  Where  to  Sell  the  Wood 

In  cutting  the  woodlot,  unless  it  is  very 
small,  one’s  time  is  used  to  better  advantage 
if  one  section  is  worked  over  this  year,  another 
the  next,  and  so  on,  rather  than  cutting  a  tree 
here,  another  there  over  the  whole  woodlot 
each  year.  Before  beginning  to  cut,  it  is  worth 
the  time  to  investigate  the  markets  for  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  we  have  in  the  woodlot; 
then  we  can  be  sur&  to  sell  what  we  expect  to 
cut.  If  uncertain  as  to  markets,  the  state  for¬ 
ester  or  forest  commissioner  of  one’s  State 
will  give  information  as  to  the  location  of  mills 
using  various  kinds  of  wood.  One  can  then 
contact  the  mills  to  learn  if  they  are  buying, 
the  prices,  specifications,  time  of  payment, 
(  Continued  on  Page  609  ) 


Photos:  Northeast  Forest  Exp.  Station,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Here  are  two  good  tools  of  the  woodsman’s  trade  and  a  means  of  moving  logs  from  stump  to  roadside,  yard  or  mill.  At  left  is  a  Swedish  bov)  saw  in  use 
bucking  logs;  note  how  skids  raise  the  log  to  prevent  pinching.  In  the  center  is  a  one-man  power  chain  saw  bucking  off  the  top  of  a  felled  tree:  85  per 
cent  of  all  bucking  and  falling  in  the  Northeast  is  now  done  with  chain  saios.  At  right  is  a  horsedrawn  wood-shod  sled,  or  scoot,  taking  pine  logs  to  the  mill. 
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Yes,  We  Have  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  are  a  vital  northeast  farm  crop 
Will  California  competition  and  summer 
droughts  reduce  their  production?  Most 

farmers  think  not. 

By  ROBERT  DYMENT 


HE  fields  of  tomatoes  raised  in 
the  United  States  last  year  for 
processing  covered  266,650 
acres,  while  those  raised  for 
the  fresh  market  accounted 
for  250,000  acres.  Thus,  more 
than  a  half  million  acres  of 
tomatoes  were  grown.  The  Northeast’s  por¬ 
tion  of  this  came  from  18,000  acres  in  New 
York  State — about  two-thirds  of  which  was 
used  for  processing,  33.000  acres  in  New 
Jersey — three-fourths  for  processing,  and 
25,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  almost  90  per 
cent  of  which  was  processed.  Great  volumes 
of  tomatoes  are  raised  in  New  England,  too, 
primarily  for  the  fresh  market.  Raising  toma¬ 
toes  is  big  business  for ‘many  northeast  farm¬ 
ers. 

Most  of  the  tomatoes  for  New  York  State’s 
fresh  market  are  grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
on  Long  Island,  and  around  the  large  eastern 
cities;  the  extensive  tomato  acreages  in  the 
counties  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  are  for 
processing.  In  New  Jersey,  the  south  and  cen¬ 
tral  portions  are  the  big  producers  of  both 
market  and  process  tomatoes.  The  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  produces  large  amounts 
for  the  canning  industry  as  juice  and  tomato 
paste;  here,  too,  are  numerous  fields  growing 
tomatoes  for  certified  seed  to  ship  south  for 
production  of  plants.  Most  New  England 
cities  have  localized  nearby  areas  of  intensive 
tomato  production;  the  Lexington  area  of  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  is  one  of  specialized  culture. 

Processed  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are 
found  at  practically  all  times  of  the  year  in 
every  American  grocery  store.  Fresh  tomatoes 
are  also  available  throughout  the  year  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  The  South  ships  up  large 
quantities  every  Winter.  Next  to  potatoes, 
tomatoes  rank  first  in  value  of  all  our  vege¬ 
table  crops.  Taken  together,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  are  first  in  volume  of  all  our 
canned  vegetables. 

Tomato  Soils  and  Plants 

Tomatoes  grow  on  a  wide  range  of  soils  and 
soil  types.  While  they  do  poorly  on  soil  which 
dries  out  very  quickly — they  need  abundant 
moisture,  they  do  well  on  almost  any  well- 
d*rained  soil  on  which  rainfall  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Generally  speaking,  sandy  loam  is  best. 

Not  many  northeast  farmers  grow  their  own 
tomato  plants.  Much  of  the  seed  that  eastern 
Pennsylvania  farmers  ship  south  is  later  re¬ 
turned  to  the  north  in  the  form  of  started 
plants.  In  New  York  State,  tomato  processing 
companies  produce  plants  in  local  greenhouses 
Tor  their  contract  farmers;  the  majority  of 
plants  there  is  supplied  in  this  way.  In  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  Counties,  New  York,  how¬ 
ever,  most  plants  are  produced  by  indepen¬ 
dent  greenhouse  growers  who  in  turn  sell  to 
farmers.  This  practice  is  also  followed  in  other 
production  areas.  Plants  are  set  out  by  hand 
by  persons  moving  along  on  foot  or  on  low- 
travelling  transplanting  machines  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  shot  of  water  or  starter  solution  to  new¬ 
ly  set  plants. 

Many  kinds  of  fertilizer  are  used  to  grow 
tomatoes.  Some  are  sprayed  on  maturing 
plants,  others  splashed  into  the  ground  at 
planting  time;  solid  ones  are  plowed  under, 
harrowed  in,  banded  or  side-dressed.  Both 
liquid  and  gaseous  fertilizers  are  used  directly 
in  the  soil.  With  actually  hundreds  of  stand¬ 
ard  fertilization  practices  for  tomatoes,  about 
the  only  area  of  definite  grower  agreement 
about  them  concerns  the  value  of  testing  soils 


before  making  application.  Usually,  anywhere 
from  a  half  to  a  full  ton  of  fertilizer  is  used 
per  acre.  Joseph  P.  Morgano  of  Brant,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.  —  he  grows  some  75  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes  a  year  —  uses  from  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds  of  either  8-16-16  or  8-10-10  per  acre. 

Weeds  are  usually  controlled  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  chemical  weeding  is  making  pro¬ 
gress.  One  of  the  materials  recommended  as 
best  to  try  for  selective  weed  control  in 
tomatoes  this  past  year  v/as  Natrin.  Mulch  is 
also  used  to  control  weed  growth. 

Pest  Control  in  Tomato  Fields 

Tomatoes  must  be  sprayed  for  insects  and 
disease,  and  this  is  a  big  and  costly  job;  it 
takes  up  to  six  and  seven  pesticide  applica¬ 
tions  a  year.  Aphids,  horn  worm,  fruit  worm, 
Colorado  potato  beetles,  rust  mite,  stalk  borer, 
corn  worm,  blister  beetles,  flea  beetles,  stink 
bugs,  cut  worms,  spider  mites,  early  and  late 
blights,  fusarium  wilt,  mosaic  and  blossom- 
end  rot  are  some  of  the  insects  and  diseases 
against  which  tomato  men  must  constantly 
guard.  Certain  varieties  are  fortunately  resis¬ 
tant  to  some  diseases.  Another  problem  is  early 
frost;  it  can  make  a  valuable  field  of  tomatoes 
almost  worthless  overnight. 

Although  trellises,  stakes  and  frames  of 
various  kinds  are  used  by  home  gardeners, 
small  growers  and,  in  localized  areas,  special¬ 
ized  growers,  most  commercial  tomato  crops 
are  allowed  to  mature  on  support  of  their  own 
vines.  The  practice  of  staking  is  a  good  one,  but 
for  large-scale  production  it  is  too  expensive. 
Francis  Stokes,  a  big  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  grower 
of  tomatoes  for  processing  and  seed,  estimates 
that  fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  all  our  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  United  States  is  grown  on  supports. 
Concerning  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
tomatoes  are  picked,  Mr.  Stokes  believes  that 
the  trend  is  definitely  toward  more  and  more 
vine-ripened  fruits.  “Even  though  the  green- 
wrap  industry  still  does  about  500  million 
dollars  worth  of  retail  business  a  year”,  he 
says,  “the  days  of  the  green-wrap  deliveries 
are  perhaps  numbered.”  Maturing  green 
tomatoes  are  harvested  by  field  crews  of 
trained  pickers  who  work  from  Florida  up  the 
East  Coast.  Packed  tomatoes  are  loaded  either 
into  trucks  or  railroad  cars  for  market  de¬ 


Typical  of  a  diversified  New  York  State  fruit  and 
vegetable  farmer  is  Walden  Krull,  Irving,  Chau- 
tauqua  County.  He  ■  has  been  producing  large 
crops  of  tomatoes  for  21  years. 

livery  and  eventual  pre-packaged  sale. 

Tomatoes  are  harvested  with  crews  of  local 
or  migrant  pickers  filling  chiefly  five-eighths 
bushel  hampers;  boxes  and  other  receptacles 
are  also  used.  There  has  been  a  decided  change 
during  the  past  15  or  20  years,  however,  in 
harvesting  methods.  Acreages  used  to  consist 
of  one  to  10  acres  —  an  intensive  grower  might 
have  50  —  and,  when  ripening  started,  the 
tomatoes  were  picked  as  they  were  ready.  To¬ 
day,  on  large  farms  with  up  to  500  acres,  a 
limited  number  of  pickings — usually  three — is 
taken;  the  intermediate  ripenings  are  taken 
in  these  pickings.  In  some  areas,  tomato¬ 
picking  machines,  which  carry  workers  along 
close  to  the  ground  for  easy  and  fast  harvest¬ 
ing,  are  successfully  used. 

The  Business  Side  of  Tomatoes 

Some  of  the  tomato  processors  are  coopera¬ 
tives;  others  are  independent.  The  coopera¬ 
tives,  usually  owned  by  growers,  pay  the 
farmer  so  much  per  ton  and  then  a  share  of 
profits  when  packs  are  sold.  Last  season  east¬ 
ern  dealers  paid  growers  from  $2.00  to  $2.50 
per  60-pound  crate  of  U.  S.  No.  l’s  and  $1.00 
to  $1.50  for  U.  S.  No.  2’s.  Contract  prices  for 
processing  tomatoes  range  from  $30  to  $35  a 
ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1  canner  grade,  and  $20  to 
$25  for  U.  S.  No.  2.  Tomatoes  for  processing 
are  delivered  to  plants  in  bulk;  trucks  are 
weighed  on  platform  scales  and  weights  re¬ 
corded  for  payment.  Grades  are  established  as 
means  to  improve  quality  and  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  with  various  quality  increments. 

Picking,  loading  and  hauling  the  crop  to 
the  processing  plants  account  for  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  tomato-growing  enterprises. 
Growing  costs  are  divided  rather  equally  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  power  (25  per  cent),  fertilizer 
(25  per  cent),  plants  (20  per  cent),  spraying, 
land  charge,  and  use  of  equipment  ( 30  per 
cent ). 

Most  farmers  who  grow  tomatoes  are 
(  Continued  on  Page  607 ) 


Tomato  fields  can  be  found  in  practically  every  area  of  the  entire  Northeast.  In  some  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  tomato  production  is  a  special  business.  This  Western  New  York  scene  is  typical  of  intensive 
production.  On  the  farm  of  Joseph  Morgano,  Brant,  Erie  County,  many  pickers  were  busy  during 

the  harvest  season. 
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*Most  horsepower  per  dollar !  Comparisons  of  horsepower  and  suggested  list  prices  of  all  makes 
of  trucks  show  that  Ford  gives  you  more  power  per  dollar  than  any  other  truck  line! 


Now!  Most  horsepower  per  dollar!* 


NEW!  Superior  Short  Stroke  power 

in  every  model  .  .  .  and  at  no  extra  cost! 

NEW!  Styling  with  a  “Leadership  Look” 
makes  you  proud  to  drive  a  Ford  Truck! 

NEW!  Car-like  comfort  in  new  DRIVERIZED  Cabs 
for  all  models  from  Pickups  to  BIG  JOBS! 

NEW!  Lifeguard  Design  Safety  Features  for 
greater  driver  protection! 

Ford’s  big  advancements  for  ’56  can 
make  more  money  for  you  than  ever. 
Choice  of  eight  new  engines  with  short- 
stroke  design  .  .  .  from  133-h.p.  to 
200-h.p. .  .  .  the  right  power  to  the  job. 

New  Driverized  Cabs  with  full-wrap 
windshields  cut  driving  strain.  New 
exclusive  deep-center  Lifeguard  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  and  Lifeguard  door  latches 
give  you  added  protection  in  event  of 
collision.  New  styling  builds  prestige. 
New  Ford  Trucks  for  ’56  are  better 
money-makers  than  ever.  Now  on  dis¬ 
play  at  your  Ford  Dealer. 


The 

piston 

travels 

this  far 

in  a 

typical 

long- 

stroke 

engine 


LONG  STROKE 
ENGINE 


MODERN 
SHORT  STROKE 
ENGINE 


This  much 
piston  travel 
is  saved 


. . .  when  the 
piston  travels 
only  this  far 
...  as  in  a 
modern  Ford 
Truck  engine 


Less  piston  travel  means  less  friction,  less 
wear  .  .  .  longer  engine  life,  greater  gas  sav¬ 
ings,  more  usable  power.  Only  Ford  has  over 
four  years  and  five  billion  miles  of  on-the- 
job  experience  with  short-stroke  engines. 


No  other  truck  gives  you 

all  of  these  9  56  features 


NEW!  8-ft.  “H-ton”  Model 
F-100  Express  for  bulky 
loads.  6^-ft.  Pickup  also 
available.  GVW  rating, 
5,000  lbs. 

NEW/Deep-centerLifeguard 
steering  wheel  absorbs 
impact  shock,  helps  pro¬ 
tect  driver  from  steering 
column.  Only  Ford  has 
it!  No  extra  cost. 

NEW!  Lifeguard  door  latches 
give  added  protection 
against  doors  jarring  open 
in  an  accident . . .  another 
Ford  Truck  safety  ex¬ 
clusive. 

NEW!  12-volt  electrical  sys¬ 
tem  for  better  starting, 
performance,  greater 
electrical  reserve. 

NEW!  Hood  air  scoop,  4-bar¬ 
rel  carburetor  and  dual 
exhaust  system  available 
on  Series  750  and  up,  for 
extra  reserve  power! 


NEW!  F  ull-wrap  rear  window 
for  greater  visibility, 
easier  backing,  parking, 
maneuvering.  Available 
at  slight  extra  cost.  New 
full-wrap  windshield 
standard  on  all  F ord  cabs. 

NEW!  Tubeless  tires  run  25° 
cooler,  give  extra  mileage, 
resist  blowouts!  Standard 
on  all  models. 

NEW!  Master-Guide  Power 
Steering  now  available  on 
most  Cab  Forward  BIG 
JOBS,  as  well  as  most 
conventional  BIG  JOBS. 

NEW!  Sodium-cooled  ex¬ 
haust  valves  in  heavy- 
duty  engines  operate  as 
much  as  225°  cooler,  last 
far  longer! 

NEW!  Thicker  brake  linings 
on  many  models  give  up 
to  33  %  longer  brake  life. 
Standard  lining  area  of 
500  Series  increased  by 
13  %  over  last  year. 
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«  iAKUED  TULIPS 

Sunflowers  I 


BSossonss  up  to  &  inches  across 

WHEM  FULLY  OPEN! 


Add  excitement  to  your  x  cm 
Spring  garden  with  the  larg-  1  JT  a  ■  s  #* 
est,  most  exotic  tulip  ever  de-  O  sj  l_  E§  S 
veloped,  the  Red  Emperor  .  .  . 

Gigantic  scarlet  flowers  up  to  9 
inches  across  —  each  as  large  as 
a  sunflower.  Your  garden  will 
dance  with  these  huge,  sprightly 
blossoms— their  shimmering  red 
petals  set  off  by  brilliant  black 
centers  and  yellow  borders.  Plant 
them  around  shrubs,  evergreens 
—anywhere  you  need  lively  color 
—or  cut  them  for  striking  long¬ 
stemmed  bouquets  in  your  home. 

Order  now  for  Fall  planting. 

And  early  next  April  enjoy  these 
unusual  showpieces— guaranteed 
to  bloom  or  free  replacement  by  KELIY’  BROS., 
trustworthy  nurserymen  for  75  YEARS!  Check  quan¬ 
tity  you  want,  and  mail  coupon  right  away. 

Our  75?h  YEAR  as  NURSERYMEN 

r^Celly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Dept.  RlO-1 
Dansville,  New  York 

I  want  to  grow  giant  Red  Emperor  Tulips.  Enclosed  j 
is  $  .  .  (check  or  money  order)  for  quantity  checked. 

□  10  Bulbs  $1 .00  □  25  Bulbs  $2.40  □  50  Bulbs  $4.75 

Send  bulbs,  postpaid,  for  planting  this  Fall.  I 

I  Guaranteed  to  blossom  next  Spring  or  free  re-  I 
placement.  Money  back  in  7  days  for  any  reason.  I 

Name . 


25  Bulbs  hr  *240 
50  Bulbs  for  *47S 


.  Zone 


State . 


STEELES 

MASTODON 

JUMBOS ' 

mmr  mms 


K;: 


SWBwSMwfflHlwIliW 


j  The  prize  Giant  Pansies  guaranteed  to  grow  .  : 
|  and  bloom.  Huge  flowers  in  wide  range  of  i  ’ 
X  richly  beautiful  colors.  Up 

J  50  plants,  $3.00;  100  plants,  $5-00.  Order 

|  TODAY!  We've  been  pansy  special ists  for  40  tef 
I  years.  Send  for  Free  Prry-e  and  Folder.  B 

p  HILLTOP  GARDENS.  S-:::  S  Purccllvilie,  Va. Jl'i 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECSAL  $6.93  RETASL  OFFER 

Onedozert  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.  —  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonten,  N  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


„\ut  and  Shade  Trees,  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Plant  this  Fall!  Complete  line 
at  LOW  direct-from-grower  prices. 
Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  assured  by  one  of  America's 
oldest  nurseries.  Write  today  for 
Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R 1 0 1 5,  PrincessAnne.Md. 


•  » 


f5. 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Box  20-J 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE.  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  orice  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES. 
DEPT.  RNY  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

,  .  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


GIANT 


EAS 


SPECIAL  —for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
send  for  this  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 

SI  50  Value  for  25c — Six  Pnest 
colors — Scarlet,  Rose.  Lavender, 
B  ue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink — 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  by 
return  mail  for  only  25c. 

SEND  25c  AT  0  U  R  R  IS  i<  TO  DAY ! 
W.  ATL.ee  i  URF»EE 
2G9  Burpee  Building 
Philade.phia  32,  Pa. 


SAVE!  burn  wood 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 

FTTTETl 


u 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  -  or  coal. 
Check  below  for  further  information: 


In  the  Lead  —  Genesee  Wheat 


It  was  in  the  Fall  of  1950  that  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  first  released  the  Genesee  va¬ 
riety  of  winter  wheat  to  the  New 
York  Foundation  Seed  Stocks  Co¬ 
operative.  By  the  Fall  of  1953,  the 
worth  of  the  new  variety  was  fairly 
well  known,  but  the  seed  supply  was 
insufficient  to  meet  demand.  It  was 
not  until  a  year  ago  that  seed  sup¬ 
plies  were  plentiful. 

Yorkwin  and  Cornell  595,  to  name 
just  two  wheat  varieties,  had  been 


'Hi  |%ik^ 


MM 


George  Lewis 

Genesee  wheat  has  attained  top  place 
in  popularity  with  New  York  State 
farmers  since  its  introduction  in 
1950.  It  is  exceptionally  vigorous, 
high  yielding,  and,  easy  to  combine. 

producing  excellent  results.  Why, 
then,  was  the  demand  for  Genesee 
so  phenomenal?  Probably  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  repeated  cutting  of  acre¬ 
age  allotments  was  one  reason.  Per¬ 
haps  extraordinary  fall  vigor  helped 
to  put  Genesee  across.  In  64  Cornell 


tests,  Genesee  outproduced  Cornell 
595  by  six  per  cent  and  Yorkwin  by 
11  per  cent.  When  acreages  were  cut, 
this  extra  yield  was  important  to 
operators  of  the  comparatively  small 
New  York  State  grain  and  livestock 
farms.  No  farmer  could  watch  Gene¬ 
see’s  vigorous  fall  growth  without 
being  favorably  impressed.  Even  in 
the  dry  Fall  of  1954,  the  new  variety 
made  growth  unmatched  by  older 
types  even  under  the  most  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

Will  Genesee  supersede  other  win¬ 
ter  wheat  varieties  in  New  York 
State?  Right  now  it  looks  as  if  it 
will.  Because  many  farmers  plant 
their  own  seed,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
acres-planted  figure,  but  elevator 
men  agree  that  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  seed  wheat  sold  in  the  State  last 
Fall  was  Genesee. 

Genesee  is  a  soft  white  wheat 
which  combines  the  best  character¬ 
istics  of  its  parents:  Honor,  Forward 
and  Yorkwin.  In  Cornell  tests,  it 
yielded  an  average  of  39.5  bushels 
per  acre  as  against  an  average  of 
35.6  for  Yorkwin  and  37.4  for  Cornell 
595.  It  has  a  stiffer  straw  than  York¬ 
win;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  stiff  as 
595,  which  farmers  with  lodging 
problems  may  thus  prefer.  Genesee 
is  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than 
older  varieties,  and  this  is  desirable. 
For  resistance  to  shattering  and  dis¬ 
ease,  and  for  quality,  Genesee  is 
equal  or  superior  to  other  varieties. 
It  produces  a  heavy  fall  growth  to 
aid  in  preventing  winter  heaving 
and  also  in  conserving  moisture.  It 
is  adapted  to  all  areas  of  New  York 
State. 

It  looks  as  if  Genesee  will  be — and 
should  be — the  principal  variety  of 
winter  wheat  grown  in  New  York 
State  for  some  time  to  come. 

Marvin  H.  Gage 


I  Missed  the  Northern  Spy 


□  HEATERS 

□  FURNACES 


□ 


BOILERS 


RITHWAY  MFC.  CO. 

P.O.Box  6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 


STOP  CH9MNEY  CREOSOTi 

down  draft  and  fire  risk  permanently 

• 

YOUR  MONEY  RACK 
IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED 

• 

Thousands  in  Use.  Write  the  Manufacturers 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 


DEPT.  RND, 


WILLOW  ST., 


LYNN,  MASS. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,- 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


20-J, 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GI’H  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  tree.  \"  in¬ 
let;  % "  on  let.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  (5 
rust  or  clog!  Ppaid  if  cash  with 
oriier  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


The  words,  “Northern  Spy”,  were 
like  magic  to  me  that  day  in  the 
late  Fall  of  1949.  I  had  spent  the 
previous  13  years  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  near  Los  Angeles.  I  had  not 
heard  the  words,  “Northern  Spy”,  or 
tasted  the  wonderfully  flavored 
apple  of  that  name  while  there. 
Memories  of  the  old  orchard  of  boy¬ 
hood  days  came  rushing  back  to  me, 
especially  memories  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  exclusive  and  delightful  flavor 
of  a  fresh-picked  Northern  Spy 
apple.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
first  crisp  bite  to  find  if  my  memory 
of  that  flavor  could  possibly  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

We  had  been  tramping  through 
the  woods  and  fields  of  Tioga  County, 
near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  hunting  small 
game.  These  woods  and  fields  had 
been  soul-filling  after  the  years 
away.  I  could  not  tell  my  hunting 
companion  what  it  was  like  to  be 
back  in  the  familiar  country  of  this 
area  again.  My  eyes  would  have 
filled  with  tears  if  I  had  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain.  So  I  walked  along  without  a 


PE  A  C  H 
and 

APPLE 


TRE 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FBEE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSLt  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fa.l  for  better  resuits.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  p  ant  ng  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


12  BEARING  AGE  PL, .NTS  —  $6.75  F.  0.  B. 
EARLY,  MIDSEASON  and  LATE  VARIETIES 
A.  G  AMMON,  BOX  M.  CHATSWOCTK.  N.  j. 
QUICKLY  D  EST  ROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Snlit  rocks 
witn  modern  kerosene  Burner.  800.000  users.  F-ee 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


R  SP6ERRY  PLANTS:  Rid  &  Black.  Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  H  AST  I N  GS,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . , 4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


word,  drinking  in  every  sight  and 
every  long-remembered  aroma  of  the 
outdoors.  I  was  very  happy  to  be 
back  home  and  had  decided  in  these 
last  few  hours  never  to  leave  this 
area  for  so  long  a  time  again. 

We  had  entered  an  abandoned  or¬ 
chard  and  Gene  had  hollered  to  me, 
“Joe,  do  you  want  a  Northern  Spy?” 

“You  bet  I  do”,  I  answered  quick¬ 
ly,  as  my  memories  rushed  back  to 
the  past. 

I  wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  him 
and  the  Northern  Spy  tree.  My 
memories  of  that  flavor  were  correct 
to  the  finest  detail.  I  verified  that 
on  the  first  big  bite  and  I  continued 
to  approve  and  reverify  it  as  I  ate  to 
my  capacity. 

Then,  with  the  pockets  of  my 
hunting  coat  filled  for  the  future 
satisfaction  of  the  inner  man,  I 
headed  for  home.  I  was  happy  to  be 
back  East  and  happy  in  my  decision 
to  stay,  especially  after  meeting  up 
with  my  old  friend  “The  Northern 
Spy.”  J.  H.  Templeton 
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Three  thousand  feet  of  irrigation  pipe  were  a  great  help  during  Inst 
Summer’s  drought  on  Norman  Zinke’s  dairy  farm  in  Canaan,  Conn.  Here 
the  permanent  pasture  is  being  kept  in  good  growth.  This  year  Mr.  Zinke 

had  four  good  cuttings  of  alfalfa. 
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Yes ,  We  Have  Tomatoes 


(Continued  from  Page  604) 

diversified  in  their  production.  Many 
grow  the  crop  in  conjunction  with 
dairy  enterprises  and  usually  along 
with  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
On  some  of  the  more  or  less  speci¬ 
alized  vegetable  farms  of  New  Jersey, 
production  may  run  higher  than  it 
does  in  other  areas;  yields  well  over 
20  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  are  not 
uncommon. 

Varieties  —  New  and  Old 

The  most  popular  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes  in  New  York 
State  are  Red  Jacket,  Longred, 
Rutgers,  Gem  and  John  Baer.  A 
second  important  but  less  widely 
grown  group  includes  Stokesdale, 
Wasatch  Beauty,  Loran  Blood  and 
Moscow.  In  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  popular  variety, 
followed  by  Garden  State,  Stokes- 
cross,  Marglobe  and  Queens,  a  new 
variety.  Brookston  is  also  grown, 
usually  in  combination  with  other 
varieties. 

Many  new  varieties  of  tomatoes 
are  in  development.  They  may  in¬ 
crease  yields  per  acre,  provide  great¬ 
er  disease  resistance,  be  generally 
more  vigorous,  or  have  better  taste 
or  nutritive  value.  Producers  of  seed 
are  making  progress  against  wilt  and 
the  susceptibility  of  fruits  to  crack¬ 
ing,  two  of  current  tomato  varieties’ 
leading  weaknesses.  The  experiment 
stations  are  working  on  new  crosses 
and  varieties  more  suitable  for  the 
farmers  of  their  respective  States. 
Each  State  usually  has  its  favorite; 
but  this  is  subject  to  rapid  change. 
Thus,  in  New  York  State,  Red 
Jacket  and  Longred  have  substan¬ 
tially  replaced  John  Baer  which  was 
highly  popular  just  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Other  weaknesses  of  cur¬ 
rently  grown  tomato  varieties  are 
lack  of  high  color,  susceptibility  to 
disease,  softness  of  fruit,  and  lack 
of  good  foliage  color.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  of  eastern  growers  is 
the  color  of  presently  adapted  varie¬ 
ties:  it  does  not  compare  with  Cali¬ 
fornia’s. 


about  four  tons  to  10  tons  per  acre 
in  the  last  20  years. 

While  the  reduction  from  one  year 
to  another  may  not  be  significant, 
due  to  carry-over  of  a  previous  year’s 
stock,  a  continued  decline  is.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  entering  and  commanding 
some  of  our  markets.  Production 
there  has  grown  seven-fold  in  the 
last  15  years.  They  have  control  of 
rainfall  through  irrigation,  longer 
growing  seasons,  and  there  is  much 
less  cracking  of  fruit.  California 
packers  are  reported  to  get  many 
more  cases  of  cans  or  jars  of  to¬ 
matoes  from  a  ton  of  tomatoes  than 
they  do  in  the  East;  less  trimming  is 
needed.  Despite  the  superiority  of 
our  tomato  flavor  and  the  long  ship¬ 
ping  distances,  California  can  put 
tomatoes  into  our  eastern  markets 
by  boat  in  competition  with  the 
East.  Many  growers  of  controlled 
acres  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  Cali¬ 


fornia  are  going  into  tomato  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  development  of  more  efficient 
irrigation  practices,  improved  va¬ 
rieties,  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  planting,  care  and  harvest  are  all 
looked  upon  with  optimism  to  main¬ 
tain  the  northeast  tomato  industry 
and  to  increase  its  returns  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  use  of  tomatoes  in  paste  and 
juice  is  up;  new  drugs  are  being 
developed  from  tomatoes.  A  quickly- 
reconstituted  powder  should  increase 
consumption.  The  development  of 
frozen  foods  and  the  resurgence  of 
Italian-type  meals  utilizing  tomatoes 
are  all  viewed  with  optimism.  Thus, 
though  some  farmers  believe  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  tomatoes  in  New  York  State 
is  highly  questionable — but  sound 
for  the  entire  country,  more  are  cer¬ 
tain  that,  with  improvement  in 
flavor  —  already  a  strong  point  • — 
northeastern  tomatoes  will  continue 
to  have  a  large  share  of  the  market. 
The  less  sanguine  of  these  view¬ 
points  is  taken  by  Walden  Krull, 


near  Irving,  N.  Y.  With  42  acres  of 
tomatoes  this  year  and  after  21  years 
of  tomato  production,  he  says  he  will 
plant  no  more.  Changing  weather 
and  climate,  lack  of  water,  compe¬ 
tition  from  California,  and  high 
costs  per  acre  so  diminish  profits  as  to 
warrant  production  of  different 
crops,  he  claims.  But  Joseph  Mor- 
gano,  although  thinking  that  costs 
per  acre  must  be  reduced,  that  yields 
must  be  raised  and  that  better  means 
of  production  must  be  found,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  future  of  tomatoes  in 
New  York  is  good.  “I  think  the  out¬ 
look  for  tomatoes  in  the  Northeast 
is  bright”,  he  says.  Similarly,  a 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  grower, 
Norman  Sackett,  who  has  45  acres 
planted  near  Silver  Creek,  thinks 
that  better  varieties,  reduced  costs 
per  acre,  higher  yields  and  more  re¬ 
search  for  new  tomato  uses  may  be 
found  in  order  to  make  tomato  grow¬ 
ing  return  more  profit  to  New 
York  State  producers. 


What  of  the  Future? 

Is  competition  from  the  West 
Coast  hurting  tomato  farming  in  the 
Northeast?  Are  new  tomato  products 
being  developed  fast  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  high  consumption  of  the  crop? 
These  are  questions  in  which  all 
tomato  growers  are  interested.  The 
tomato  acreage  in  the  Northeast  is 
as  a  whole  declining,  but  chiefly  in 
processing  tomatoes.  The  general  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  may  be  a  result 
of  increased  yield  per  acre,  however; 
this  has  grown  from  an  average  of 


August  MiSk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.10  $.1085 


Freeman’s  Dairy  .  4.956  .1054 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.33  .0921 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.26  .0906 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.20  .0893 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.175  .0888 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.15  .0882 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.15  .0882 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.15  .0882 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.15  .0882 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.15  .0882 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.15  .0882 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.15  .0882 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.14  .088 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.04  .0859 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
rnore  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
m  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.15; 
Buffalo  $4.62;  Rochester  $4.76. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  August 
1955  was  $5.47  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
1  his  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
ny  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
ot  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
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He’s  counting  on  a  4  to  1  return 


Planning  to  fumigate  your  truck  crop  soil  this  fall? 
Talk  to  a  neighbor  who  used  Dowfume®  W-85  last 
year.  He’ll  tell  you  that  when  he  marketed  high-quality 
strawberries  and  other  produce  grown  in  Dowfume 
W-85-treated  soil — and  figured  his  average  return  of 
four  dollars  for  every  dollar  invested — he  decided 
he’d  never  use  anything  else. 

Dowfume  W-85  helped  him  win  the  annual  battle  with 
nematodes,  wireworms,  garden  centipedes  and  other 
soil-borne  enemies  of  top  production  of  strawberries, 


sweet  corn,  potatoes,  melons,  beans,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  tomatoes  and  other  cash  crops.  It’s  ready  to 
do  the  job  again — this  high-strength  soil  fumigant 
developed  for  low-cost,  large-scale  use. 

Now — it’s  soil  fumigation  time  again.  See  your  Dow 
dealer  for  Dowfume  W-85.  Use  it  on  your  vegetable- 
acreage — then  watch  the  results.  Greater  uniformity 
in  stands,  top  market  quality  and  bigger  yields  will 
make  you  decide  you'll  never  use  anything  else. 
the  dow  chemical  company,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Sales  Department,  Midland,  Michigan. 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
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New  York’s  Champion  Plowmen 


Over  3,000  people  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  N.  Y.  State  Plowing  Contests 
!held  at  Sonyea  in  Livingston  County, 
j  Interest  in  the  contests  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  37  plowmen  competed 
this  year,  compared  with  20  a  year 
ago. 

Frank  Bloom,  Dundee  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  won  the  senior  level-land  con¬ 
test.  Of  the  13  other  contestants, 
James  Strong,  Appleton,  placed 
second;  and  Pat  Stein,  Waterloo, 
was  third.  Mr.  Bloom,  25  years  old, 
operates  a  240-acre  dairy  farm  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  He  used 
three  14-inch  bottoms  behind  a 
Deere  55  tractor.  Eugene  Hubbell, 
Montour  Falls,  led  a  field  of  10  con¬ 
testants  in  winning  the  senior  con¬ 
tour  match.  Charles  Stamp,  Rock 
Stream,  was  second  and  Dean  Coe, 
Cazenovia,  third.  Mr.  Hubbell,  27 
years  old,  operates  the  dairy-poultry 
farm  of  Mrs.  Belle  Cornell,  Montour 
Falls;  he  also  used  three  14-inch 
-bottoms,  Stut  behind  an  Allis-Chal- 
mers  WD  tractor.  Both  Bloom,  rep¬ 
resenting  New  York  State,  and 
i  Hubbell  competed  in  the  National 
-Plowing  Contests  at  Wabash,  Ind., 
late  last  month. 

Ronald  Grant,  LeRoy,  was  awarded 
first  place  in  the  junior  level-land 


contest.  Anthony  Stamp,  Rock 
Stream,  placed  second;  and  Kenneth 
Jones,  Canandaigua,  was  third. 

The  New  York  State  Plowing  Con¬ 
test  is  sponsored  by  the  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  and  the  N.  Y.  State  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  Assn.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  in  its  presentation  are  the  N.  Y. 
State  Assn,  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts,  N.  Y.  State  Agriculture 
College,  and  the  Livingston  County 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Extension 
Service  and  ASC  Committee.  Russell 
Parker,  Livingston  County  Agent, 
was  general  chairman. 

According  to  David  Bay,  twice  a 
previous  N.  Y.  State  plowing  cham¬ 
pion,  people  are  becoming  more  in¬ 
terested  in  plowing  contests.  He  says, 
“It  gets  in  your  blood.  You  want  to 
do  a  better  job  than  the  other  fel¬ 
low  and  to  do  so  you  have  to  learn 
all  there  is  about  adjusting  a  plow 
according  to  soils  and  soil  conditions. 
The  speed  of  the  tractor  is  impor¬ 
tant,  too,  in  a  good  job  of  plowing. 
In  addition  to  learning  these  things 
ourselves  at  the  contests,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  other  farmers  the 
importance  of  proper  plow  adjust¬ 
ment  and  tractor  operation.  Good 
plowing  and  proper  tillage  are  of 
Number  One  importance  in  efficient 
crop  production.”  D.  Leo  Hayes 


Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Frank  Bloom  (c.),  Dundee,  Yates  County,  won  the  recent  N.  Y.  State  level- 
land  plowing  contest  at  Sonyea,  Livingston  County.  James  Strong  (I.), 
Appleton,  Niagara  County,  was  second,  and  Pat  Stein,  (r.),  Waterloo, 

Seneca  County,  was  third. 


Crop  &  Vegetable  Win¬ 
ners  at  N,  Y.  State  Fair 

The  following  won  first  prizes  in 
the  various  field  and  vegetable  crop 
classes  at  the  1955  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse : 

Field  crop  seeds  —  white  winter 
wheat,  Ray  Joyce,  Kendall:  red 
winter  wheat,  Hoose  Dale  Farms, 
Cherry  Valley;  rye,  C.  H.  Pitcher, 
Worcester;  six-row  barley,  Hoose 
Dale;  two-rowed  barley,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Maltby;  oats,  C.  H.  Pitcher;  buck¬ 
wheat,  Mrs.  Maltby;  red  clover, 
Hoose  Dale;  birdsfot  trefoil,  Hoose 
Dale;  heavyweight  grains,  C.  H. 
Pitcher  and  Hoose  Dale.  Corn,  one 
ear —  yellow  flint,  Hoose  Dale;  yel¬ 
low  dent,  Chauncey  Maltby,  South 
Rutland;  pop,  Ray  Joyce.  Corn,  10 
ears — yellow  dent,  Harry  Beebe, 
Phoenix;  early  maturing  yellow 
dent,  Mrs.  Maltby;  best  half  bushel 
of  dent  grown  in  ’54,  Chauncey  Malt¬ 
by;  gr.  champion  ear  corn  sample, 
Mrs.  Maltby. 

Field  beans  —  white  pea,  Hoose 
Dale;  Perry  marrow,  Ray  Joyce;  yel¬ 
low-rye,  Ralph  Owen,  Fulton;  red 
kidney,  Ralph  Owen;  white  kidney, 
Ray  Joyce;  soy  beans  for  grain, 
Hoose  Dale  Farms. 

Sheaves — Jap.  millet,  Hoose  Dale; 
common  millet,  C.  H.  Pitcher;  Su¬ 
dan  grass,  Ralph  Owen;  Ladino 
clover  sod,  Harry  Beebe;  smooth 
brome  grass,  Dausman  Farms,  Pen- 
nellville;  orchard  grass,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Maltby. 

Hay  — timothy,  Mrs.  Maltby;  red 
clover,  Chauncey  Maltby;  alsike 
clover,  Ralph  Owen;  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil,  Mrs.  Maltby;  alfalfa,  Chauncey 


Maltby;  grass-legumes,  Mrs.  Maltby. 
Corn  plants  —  silage,  Hoose  Dale 
Farms;  grain,  Harry  Beebe;  tall  corn, 
Phyl-Ayr  Farm,  Cato.  Silage  —  corn, 
Warren  Palmer,  Warners;  grass, 
Dausman  Farms. 

Potatoes  —  Cobbler,  Ray  Joyce; 
Chippewa,  Erwin  Wohlers,  Pittsford; 
Katahdin,  Philip  Luke  and  Son, 
Fulton;  Sebago,  Ray  Joyce;  Green 
Mountain,  Erwin  Wohlers;  Rural 
and  Russet  Rural,  Daniel  Parks,  Al¬ 
pine;  Kennebec,  .Arthur  Pratt, 
Ithaca;  Houma  or  Ontario,  Carl 
Duerr,  Liverpool;  best  potato  sam¬ 
ple,  Daniel  Parks. 

Fresh  packaged  vegetables — collec¬ 
tion  and  $500  award,  Onondaga 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn.  Baldwins- 
ville;  snap  beans,  M.  H.  Smallridge, 
Rochester;  cabbage,  Richard  Small¬ 
ridge,  Rochester;  topped  carrots,  S. 
Charles  Lewis,  Rochester;  cauli¬ 
flower,  M.  H.  Smallridge;  celery,  S. 
Charles  Lewis;  sweet  corn,  Edwin 
Barney,  Syracuse;  cucumbers,  M.  H. 
Smallridge;  eggplant,  Richard  Small¬ 
ridge;  lettuce,  Sam  Musumeci,  No. 
Syracuse;  muskmelons,  S.  Charles 
Lewis;  onions,  Robert  Clawson,  Al¬ 
pine;  peppers,  Sam  Musumeci, 

Largest  pumpkin,  Wesley  Duerr, 
Liverpool;  largest  squash,  Carl 
Duerr,  Liverpool;  largest  musk- 
melon,  Richard  Smallridge;  largest 
potato,  Daniel  Parks;  largest  ear  of 
corn,  by  weight,  grown  in  1954,  Ray 
Joyce. 

Maple  syrup,  Bernard  Bull, 
Watertown;  maple  sugar,  Leon 
Wright,  Franklinville;  maple  cream, 
Gerald  Rowe,  Norwich;  best  maple 
display,  Elwyn  Durham,  Watertown. 
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^Firestone  *  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANiEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  fVrSSicI 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MEG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


For  the  past  16  years  more  DeKalb  Seed  Corn 
has  been  planted  than  any  other  brand. 
Consequently,  more  DeKalb  Corn  has  been 
harvested— -filling  to  overflowing,  corn 
cribs  of  the  Nation  with  ripe,  sound 
ears  of  high-quality  golden  grain. 
When  you  harvest  your  corn  this  year,  you'll 
be  glad  you  planted  DeKalb.  For  those  of  you 
who  haven't  planted  DeKalb,  order  today  and 
see  for  yourself  why  More  Farmers  Plant  DeKalb 
than  Any  Other  Seed  Corn.  Ask  your  DeKalb 
Dealer  about  the  NEW  hybrids  just  released  by 
DeKaib's  great  research  department.  Do  it  today! 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  k roducers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  Chix  &  Groin  Sorghum 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW— Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 

Lightning  Logs.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY —  Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  VOIlKER 
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Working  the  Farm  Woodlot 


(Continued  from  Page  603) 

whether  they  buy  only  at  the  mill 
or  will  buy  at  the  roadside,  and  any 
other  facts  that  one  needs.  If  one  is 
selling  to  parties  to  whom  he  has 
never  sold  before,  a  visit  to  the  yard 
to  see  just  what  quality  of  lumber 
they  are  accepting  will  often  prevent 
misunderstanding. 

If  we  realize  that  the  tree  with  the 
long,  straight  trunk  free  of  limbs  or 
visible  knots  for  16  to  20  feet  above 
the  ground  cut,  or  scarf,  is  the  kind 
that  has  the  most  value  for  lumber, 
we  can  better  appraise  the  worth  of 
our  woodlot.  If  we  have  much  of  this 
kind  v/e  have  a  really  valuable  lot. 
Both  white  and  yellow  birch,  rock 
maple,  and  beech  logs  eight  or  more 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the 
log  bring  exceptionally  good  prices 
for  veneer.  Sawmills  buy  hardwood 
logs  with  a  few  knots  at  somewhat 
lower  prices.  Bolt  mills  use  the  same 
kinds  of  woods,  take  some  knots, 
usually  require  the  bolts  to  be 
four  ,'eet  long,  but  do  not  pay  so 
much.  An  advantage  of  selling 
to  cO.t  mills  is  that  often  a  bolt 
can  be  cut  from  the  butt  of  a 
large,  crunching  tree  and  others 
can  be  taken  between  large 
knots  in  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Pulp  Mills  Use  Various  Woods 

Pulp  mills  take  wood  a  little 
smaller  than  bolt  mills,  four  to 
five  inches,  take  sticks  with 
more  knots,  and  pay  a  lower 
price.  After  charging  standard 
wages  for  getting  out  the  pulp- 
wood  there  is  usually  left  only  a 
moderate  stumpage  value.  On  a 
lot  where  there  is  a  low  cost  for 
yarding  there  would  be  very 
good  stumpage  value.  Besides 
the  hardwoods  mentioned,  pulp 
mills  use  soft  and  red  maple  and 
gray  birch  if  it  is  large  enough 
to  met  minimum  diameter  re¬ 
quirements.  If  it  is  mentioned 
wuen  making  the  contract,  mills 
will  often  take  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  elm,  oak  and  ash. 

White  pine  and  spruce  that 
are  iarge  and  have  clear  trunks 
bring  a  premium  at  the  lumber 
mins.  It  is  such  logs  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  clear  grade  of  lumber 
that  sells  for  a  high  price.  Bal¬ 
sam  fir  and  hackmatac,  or  tama¬ 
rack,  can  be  sold  to  pulp  mills. 
There  are  special  markets  for 
white  ash,  basswood  and  oak  in 
bolts;  and  straight,  clear  logs  of 
walnut,  oak,  ash  and  basswood 
bring  good  prices  at  a  mill  using 
them. 

If  the  farmer  uses  wool  for 
part  or  all  of  his  fuel  he  has  a 
use  for  much  of  the  xess  marnet- 
able  stuff  from  his  woodlot.  In 
most  towns  there  is  a  market,  at 
a  good  price,  for  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuelwood  well  seasoned. 
Cedar  can  be  sold  as  posts  and 
telephone  poles;  and  there  are 
concerns  that  buy  Norway 
spruce  or  red  pine  as  full  length 
trees  to  turn  to  a  uniform  di¬ 
ameter,  treat  with  wood  pre¬ 
servative,  then  market  for  tele¬ 
phone  and  light  poles.  Red  pines 
that  are  the  right  size  for  this 
use  bring  a  good  price.  The 
woodlot  will  often  furnish  lum¬ 
ber  for  new  buildings  on  the 
farm  or  for  repairs. 

Removing  Dead  Trees 

In  cutting,  our  procedure 
should  depend  upon  what  we 
have  for  a  woodlot.  It  it  is  one 
that  for  some  reason  has  had 
tittle  or  no  cutting  done  in  it 
for  20  years  or  more,  we  may 
have  some  stuff  old  enough  to 
be  taken  out  for  veneer  logs  or 
clear  lumber.  If  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  advisable  to  look  for  a  good 
market  for  these  valuable  logs. 
Growing  trees  are  different  than 
held  crops:  if  the  market  is 
Poor,  they  can  be  left  one 
or  more  years  to  await  a 
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better  market  and  they  will  yield  a 
greater  volume  with  little  danger  of 
deterioration.  There  are  also  likely 
to  be  dead  trees  or  some  so  weakened 
by  decay  that  a  strong  wind  can 
break  them  down.  These  should  be 
removed,  as  well  as  hornbeam, 
stnped  maple  and  gray  birch  trees. 

If,  in  the  past,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  cutting  of  the  better  trees 
of  the  most  valuable  species  taken 
we  are  likely  to  have  some  short 
trunked,  limby  trees,  mostly  of  low 
value,  and  an  undergrowth  of  young 
stuff  that  may  be  of  valuable  species 
or  else  may  be  mostly  striped  maple 
or  hornbeam.  In  such  a  woodlot,  part 
or  all  of  the  scrubby  trees  should  be 
removed.  If  some  of  them  are  of  the 
valuable  species,  a  few  may  well  be 
left  for  a  few  years  to  reseed  the 
lot.  The  young  growth  of  worthless 
species  should  be  cleared  out.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  such  a  woodlot 


will  bring  in  its  maximum  returns. 

Livestock  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  woodlot.  They  can  get  very  little 
nourishment  from  the  leaves  and 
plants  they  find  in  the  woods,  and 
the  feeding  off  kills  most  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  hardwoods.  Trampling  by 
livestock  kills  some  of  the  soft¬ 
wood  seedlings,  too.  Such  seedlings 
are  needed  to  furnish  trees  to  fill 
the  gaps  left  when  the  winds  break 
down  or  we  take  out  a  tree.  Tramp¬ 
ling  also  compacts  the  soil  so  that  it 
does  not  take  up  and  store  so  much 
rainfall  as  it  does  left  in  its  natural 
state.  The  soil  in  a  long  established 
woodlot  is  porous  and  absorbs  rain¬ 
fall  like  a  sponge;  the  cover  of  old 
leaves  prevents  much  evaporation. 
The  water  is  held  for  the  use  of  the 
trees.  Any  water  surplus  feeds 
springs  and  helps  keep  up  the  flow 
of  streams. 

Many  pastures  are  so  poor  that 
their  owners  would  find  it  profitable 
to  fence  off  the  best  one-half  or  one- 
third — and  fertilize  and  manage  it 


well  to  use  as  pasture— and  let  the 
rest  giOw  to  woods.  If  there  are  a 
few  trees  of  desirable  species  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  area  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  seed  the  whole  area  if  given  the 
opportunity.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  it  with  nursery 
grown  trees.  It  might  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  allow  four  to  five  years  for 
a  natural  seeding  to  take  place 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of 
planting,  but  whichever  is  done  all 
livestock  should  be  kept  off  the  area. 

It  may  seem  to  some  people  that 
when  we  spend  our  time  improving 
the  woodlot  we  look  too  long  a  time 
into  the  future  for  our  pay.  But  we 
can  assure  them  that,  unless  the  lot 
is  one  that  has  been  badly  abused 
in  the  past,  the  stuff  taken  out  is 
valuable  enough  to  pay  fair  wages 
for  the  time  spent  and  in  most  lots 
to  give  some  stumpage.  A  thrifty 
well-stocked  woodlot  has  carried 
many  farmers  through  a  tight  pinch 
in  the  past.  It  is  likely  to  do  so  again 
in  the  future. 


SALES  PROVE  it  pays  to  package  in  fiim  made  of  BAKELITE  Polyethylene 
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Packaging  supplied  by  Sealcraft  Products  Corp.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wise., 
from  Visqueen  “C"  film  made  by  The  Visking  Corp.,  Terre  Ilaute,  Ind. 


"our  pack  now  goes  to  this  market  at  premium  prices" 


:ooj 


Short  and  straight  to  the  point  is  the 
polyethylene  packaging  success  story 
of  Millburg  Growers  Exchange,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.  Max  Smith,  manager  of 
the  grower  cooperative,  tells  how  he 
arrived  at  packaging  in  film  made  of 
Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene. 

“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Mill¬ 
burg  was  the  first  Michigan  apple 
packer  to  pre-package  fresh  apples. 

Several  types  of  packages  were  used  at 
first.  We  made  sales,  but  gained  no 
popular  acceptance. 

BAKEL3TE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  fiTTi)  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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“When  polyethylene  bags  became 
available,  we  immediately  shifted  to 
them.  Our  market  acceptance  increased 
at  once.  With  the 

supermarket -type  SPECIFY  FILM  MADE  OF 

store  leading  all 

food  sales,  our  pack  now  goes  to  this 
market  at  a  premium  price" 

Why  not  gain  the  same  benefits  for 
the  produce  you  grow  or  market.  See 
your  packaging  supplier  about  taking 
advantage  of  packaging  in  film  made 
of  Bakelite  Polyethylene. 


BAKELITE 

BRAND 

Polyethylene  Plastic 


PERFORMERS ! 

Highest  octane  performance  . . .  greater  gaso¬ 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
-A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  —  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  —  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A- ! 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San  Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 


At  the  recent  third  annual  Eastern 
Corriedale  Show  and  Sale  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  champion  year¬ 
ling  ram,  shown  by  A.  L.  King,  a 
Wyoming  rancher,  was  purchased  by 
Joseph  Stowell,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa., 
for  $350.  T.  R.  Morey,  Old  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  purchased  the  reserve  year¬ 
ling  ram,  an  Ohioan  entry,  at  $235. 
The  champion  aged  ram,  shown  by 
D.  F.  DeMar,  Irwin,  Pa.,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  B.  H.  Canon  Estate,  Sandy 
Lake,  Pa.,  for  $125.  The  champion 
yearling  ewe,  from  the  Adelbert 
White  flock  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  went 
to  Carlton  L.  Rymph,  Salt  Point,  N. 
Y.,  at  $135;  and  reserve  went  to 
Femre  Farm,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  for  $105.  The  champion  aged 
ewe  was  purchased  by  George  Chris¬ 
tian,  Laceyville,  Pa.,  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  ewe  lambs  by  Mr.  Morey  and 
L.  H.  Hilt,  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa.  In  the  sale, 
16  head  of  yearling  rams  averaged 
$113,  and  48  yearling  ewes  $48. 
Along  with  aged  ewes,  ewe  lambs, 
and  aged  rams,  there  was  an  average 
of  $65  on  69  head  sold. 


With  just  enough  drizzle  to  back¬ 
drop  weather  haying  hazards,  Clear¬ 
field  County’s  annual  grassland  field 
day,  held  in  the  early  Summer  on 
the  Browncrest  Farm,  just  south  of 
Clearfield,  emphasized  good  seed- 
ings,  a  staggered  harvest  season,  and 
adequate  grassland  machinery.  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  W.  0.  Mitchell  and  his  ex¬ 
tension  committee  headed  by  S.  V. 
McKee,  Westover,  were  in  charge  of 
the  agricultural  events,  and  co¬ 
operating  were  the  farm  owner,  Fred 
J.  Brown,  and  manager,  Robert  C. 
Brown,  his  son.  Assisting  with  the 
score  of  agricultural  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  were  extension  speci¬ 
alists  from  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Only  hay  baling  was  rained 
out.  Other  events,  starting  with  a 
4-H  Club  flag-raising  ceremony  in 
the  morning,  were  conducted  on 
schedule.  Mitchell  used  the  rain  to 
good  advantage,  pointing  out  that 
making  grass  silage  is  a  good  way 
to  harvest  grass  to  eliminate  the 
rain  hazard.  A  power  fan  worked 
all  day  in  one  of  the  barns  to  show 
how  with  forced  ventilation  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  hay  with  relatively  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  can  be  finished  safely 
in  the  barn. 


Livestock  breeders  are  invited  to 
Pennsylvania  State  University  on 
October  1  for  a  livestock  field  day 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  and  Allied  Industries.  Leon 
Leighton,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  president 
of  the  Association,  says  the  event  is 
planned  to  recognize  the  continued 
growth  of  Pennsylvania’s  vast  live¬ 
stock  industry.  Featured  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  starting  at  10  a.  m.,  rain  or 
shine,  will  be  demonstrations  and 
exhibits,  4-H  and  FFA  judging  con¬ 
tests,  a  speaking  program  and 
demonstration  of  livestock  market 
grades.  An  official  grader  will  show 
the  various  types  of  slaughter  and 
feeder  cattle,  and  of  market  lambs 
and  hogs,  and  tell  how  each  is  classi¬ 
fied. 


Flood  damage  in  August  to  farm 
buildings,  crops,  land,  livestock  and 


poultry  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
may  exceed  $1,000,000.  Eleven  coun¬ 
ties  have  been  designated  hurricane 
and  flood  emergency  areas.  Greatest 
losses  were  in  Bucks,  Pike  and 
Wayne  Counties.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Out  here  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  wheat  was  a  good  crop  gener¬ 
ally  this  year,  though  there  were  not 
as  many  big  yields  as  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  many  yields  of  30 
bushels  and  more  to  the  acre  and  a 
great  many  fanners  sold  their  wheat 
right  from  the  fields.  The  price  paid 
was  $1.75  a  bushel,  compared  with 
$1.80  last  year. 

Oats  were  also  a  very  good  crop 
this  year,  many  fields  running  65 
and  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  There 
is  perhaps  more  Clinton  oats  drilled 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  than  any 
other  variety.  This  year  Ajax  got  too 
big  on  many  farms  and  much  of  it 
went  down;  from  such  fields  there 
was  considerable  loss.  All  in  all  it 
was  a  good  oat  year  and  those  who 
sold  any  from  the  fields  got  55  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  hay  crop  was  not  as  heavy  as 
last  year  but  the  second  crop  was 
pretty  good  on  most  farms. 

Livestock  prices  have  not  changed 
much  and  little  pigs  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  $10  and  $12  each.  Many  people 
are  selling  them  at  these  prices 
rather  than  feeding  them  out. 

Poultry  is  not  as  much  of  a  drug 
on  the  market  today  as  it  was  last 
Fall;  and  prices  are  also  better.  Eggs 
are  plentiful  and  at  this  time  are 
being  bought  at  the  local  stores  for 
29  cents  a  dozen;  eggs  sold  at  poul¬ 
try  auctions  are  bringing  a  somewhat 
better  price. 

Prices  have  not  changed  too  much 
in  the  last  month  or  two.  Ear  corn 
brings  around  70  cents  a  bushel  and 
field-baled  hay  of  good  quality  has 
been  selling  at  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton 
at  the  farm.  Very  little  wheat  or  oats 
is  being  sold  at  this  time  of  year 
and  dairy  cows  are  perhaps  a  little 
higher  than  they  were  six  months  or 
more  ago.  Beef  cattle  are  in  fair 
demand  but  of  course  much  lower 
than  they  were  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
At  a  recent  public  farm  sale,  grade 
Hereford  cows,  with  two  weeks-old 
calves,  sold  from  $140  to  $160.  These 
prices  were  for  stock  that  had  been 
wintered  through  mostly  on  rough- 
age,  with  perhaps  a  little  grain  to 
keep  them  in  condition  for  calving 
time.  Veal  calves  are  still  in  good 
demand  and  at  fairly  good  pirces.  A 
lot  of  them  are  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tions.  Very  few  buyers  come  around 
to  the  farms  any  more  because  they 
can  get  what  they  want  at  these 
auctions. 

There  are  now  215  watershed  pro¬ 
jects  in  which  all  farmers  adjoining 
a  watershed  cooperate  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  farming.  Tree 
planting  has  increased  from  4,000 
acres  in  1947  to  24,000  acres  this 
year  in  conservation  districts,  while 
contour  plowing  is  now  practiced  on 
344,000  aci’es  in  the  30  counties,  com¬ 
pared  to  90,000  acres  eight  years  ago. 
In  addition,  farmers  have  installed 
2,400  farm  ponds  since  1947  when 
there  were  only  127  in  the  entire 
state.  Plummer  McCullough 


Beef  cattle  were  judged  and  excellent  grassland  farming  practices  observed 
at  the  field  day  at  Browncrest  Farm,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  this  past  Summer. 
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ice  cream  conditioner 
keeps  ice  cream  at 
easy-spooning 
^  temperature!  * 


Easy- Freeze  Trays 
for  loose-pack 
freezing! 


Sfor-well  under 
baskets  comfortably 
holds  turkeys, 
roasts,  other 
bulky  items!  Jm 


ill# 


Ask  your  G-E  dealer  about  easy 
terms.  Prices  and  specifications 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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er  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


You’re  looking  at  the  easiest-to- 
use  food  freezer  ever  designed. 

This  great  new  15-cubic-foot  G-E 
Upright  Freezer  holds  525  pounds 
of  frozen  food.  Yet  it  takes  less 
than  a  three-foot  square  of  floor 
space.  You  get  famous  G-E  de¬ 
pendability,  too,  plus  all  these 
other  G-E  conveniences  and  ad¬ 
vantages: 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast 
freezing 

•  Five  freezing  surfaces,  3  shelves, 
plus  top  and  bottom 

•  Two  three-position  sliding 
shelves 

•  Two  easy-reach  baskets  on  ny¬ 
lon  rollers 

•  Eye-level,  adjustable  temper¬ 
ature  control 

•  Two  deep  door  shelves  for  small 
items 

•  Package  stacking  shelf — easy 
to  see,  easy  to  reach 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Interior  color — yellow  and  blue 

•  Perfect-Seal  cabinet  construc¬ 
tion 

•  2-coat  baked  enamel  finish  over 
bonderized  steel 

•  Hermetically  sealed -in  refrig¬ 
eration  mechanism 

•  Freon  12  refrigerant  —  safe, 
odor-free 

•  Wire-type,  natural  draft  con¬ 
denser 

•  Laminar  glass  fiber  insulation 

•  Wrap-around,  trigger-action 
latch  with  built-in  lock 

•  Fail-safe  alarm  system 


Distributed  by: 

ELECTRA  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A.  WAYNE  MERRIAM  INC. 
Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


LANGDON  &  HUGHES  ELECTRIC  CO. 
229-233  El  zabeth  St.,  Utica  2,  N.  Y. 

GOULD-FARMER  CO.,  INC. 

1020  W.  Genesse  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COGHLIN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

E.  PULVER  COOK,  INC. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

ORKIL,  INC. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  CO 
Cambric-ge,  Mass. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
Portland,  Maine 


OetobeF  1,  1955 
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Modernize  your  living! 


It  pays  fa  be  choosey 


•  ••••Send  for  free 

beokEef  on  new-type 
AUTOMATIC  water  system 
for  your  farm  and  home 

9 


For  no  more  money,  you  can  enjoy  the  patented  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  new  Deeprime  Jet.  It’s  the  first  and 
only  water  system  to  make  your  well  a  satisfactory 
producer  regardless  of  sand,  gaseous  water,  low 
capacity  or  changing  water  levels.  You’ll  have  all 
the  water  and  pressure  you  need  for  modern  kitchen, 
laundry,  bath,  lawn  and  barn— all  automatically  as 
never  before  possible.  Nothing  else  like  it! 


9  For  shallow  or 
deep  wells  to  400 
feet. 

£  Only  one  moving 
part  and  it's  above 
ground. 

£  Only  automatic 
self-priming  jet 
pump  for  deep 
wells. 
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BE  CHOOSEY  •  BOY  JACUZZI 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Send  me  booklet  on  your  new  Deeprime  Jet  and  name  of  my 
local  dealer.  Depth  to  water  level  at  my  place  is _ feet. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


TRY  JUST  ONE... 

See  how  much  faster 
and  cleaner  you  plow! 


YETTER  disc 

COULTER-JOINTER 

COMPARE  with  your  present 
equipment  .  .  .  see  how  much 
easier  a  YETTER-equipped 
plow  pulls !  That  saves  money 
because  you  can  plow  in  one 
gear  higher.  SLICING  AC¬ 
TION  cuts  and  covers  trash, 
and  the  deflector  insures  complete  covering 
.  .  .  kills  corn  borer  and  INCREASES  YIELDS. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  your  plow  ...  in  your 
soil  and  trash.  REMEMBER  —  you  must  cut 
the  trash  before  it  can  be  covered!  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER.  A 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER/' 


Peels  off  mud  and 
trash  with  moldboard 
action  .  .  .  keeps  you 
rolling  when  it’s  wet 


No- 

C  o 


and  muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and 
tread.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  530  Main  St.,  Colchester, III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


l  and  \\ 
URE. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  eenslble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  addresa, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
pusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64- E,  Adams,  N.Y 


"Green  Pastures ”  Champions 
in  New  England 


Eugene,  Ferdinand  and  Michael 
Allessio  of  Pittsfield,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  winners  of  1955  New 
England  Green  Pastures  contest, 
“graze”  their  Holsteins  and  Jerseys 
on  silage.  Their  unique  zero-grazing 
system,  originally  a  product  of 
necessity,  has  turned  their  farm  into 
a  highly  efficient  dairy  operation. 

The  Allessios  farm  125  acres,  81 
of  which  are  tillable.  They  grow 
roughage  enough  for  80  head  of 
cattle  and,  even  after  the  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1955,  figure  on  selling  50  tons 
of  surplus  hay  next  Spring. 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
family  farm  which  the  three  broth- 


Frank  A.  Skogsberg 

Winner  of  the  New  England  1955 
Green  Pastures  contest  was  Allessio 
Brothers  Farm,  Pittsfield,  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass.  Above  (L  to  r.)  are  its 
owner-operator  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
Michael,  Jr.,  and  Eugene  Allessio. 

ers  took  over  only  eight  years  ago, 
with  only  20  cattle  and  a  team  of 
horses.  Even  then,  hay  buying  was 
a  costly  annual  custom.  Quick  to 
spot  the  profit-fattening  possibilities 
of  better  roughage,  the  Allessios, 
sons  of  one  of  Pittsfield’s  early 
Italian  settlers,  set  out  to  grow  the 
stuff.  Working  closely  with  their 
county  agent,  they  soon  brought 
their  land  into  high  production.  The 
trick  was  turned  with  a  reseeding 
program  spiced  with  liberal  doses  of 
lime  and  fertilizer.  In  a  typical  year 
the  Allessios  use  35  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  50  tons  of 
lime.  As  the  herd  grew,  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  was  called  in  to 
help  improve  rough,  swampy  pas¬ 
tures.  To  date,  almost  30  acres  have 
been  cleared,  drained  and  seeded. 
Progress  was  fast  enough  to  rank  the 
farm  among  Massachusetts’  top 
three  in  the  1950  Green  Pastures 
Contest.  At  that  time,  the  Allessios 
were  still  taking  their  cows  to 
pasture. 

By  1953,  when  they  next  turned 
up  in  the  State  winners’  circle,  they 
had  switched  to  taking  pasture  to 
the  cows.  The  shift  to  zero-grazing 
was  triggered  by  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  running  cattle  on  a  farm 
flanked  by  a  city  of  55,000  people. 
While  daily  chopping  stretched  the 
pastures,  it  was  not  without  its  draw¬ 
backs.  The  harvesting  chore  bit 
quite  a  chunk  out  of  already  crowd¬ 
ed  days.  In  wet  weather,  it  put  stress 


and  strain  on  machinery  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  alike.  Then,  too,  the  stable 
was  geared  to  hay  and  silage  feed¬ 
ing.  It  did  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
unloading  and  handling  of  freshly- 
chopped  green  feed. 

Accordingly,  the  time-conscious 
Allessios  decided  early  in  1954  to  try 
winter  rations  on  a  year-round  basis. 
They  are  completely  sold  on  the  re¬ 
sults.  Three  cement-stave  silos  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  600  tons  form 
the  triple-spired  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  filled  (and  refilled) 
with  both  corn  and  grass  silage.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  daily  turn  in  the 
barnyard,  the  milkers  stay  in  their 
stalls.  Heifers  and  dry  cows  graze  on 
16  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  Keep¬ 
ing  cattle  off  the  fields  rules  cut 
wasteful  trampling  and  soiling.  It 
also  doubles  the  amount  of  spread- 
able  manure.  Together,  these  two 
items  form  a  big  step  in  the  general 
direction  of  more  milk  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  spearheads  the  roughage 
program  on  the  farm’s  lighter  soils. 
Ladino  is  the  wheel-horse  on  the 
heavier,  recently-drained  acres.  Rye, 
Sudan  grass  and  corn  fit  into  the  ro¬ 
tation  as  “clearing  crops.”  They  turn 
out  hefty  yields  of  silage  while  run¬ 
ning  interference  for  future  legume 
seedings. 

The  Allessio  system  hinges  on  put¬ 
ting  the  entire  first  cutting  of  grass¬ 
es  and  legumes  into  the  silos  in  May. 
This,  coupled  with  top-dressing  gets 
the  second  crop  off  to  a  flying  start 
before  summer  dry  spells  sink  their 
teeth  in.  Even  this  year,  this  idea 
added  up  to  a  barn  full  of  top- 
quality  rowen. 

You  cannot  visit  the  Allessios 
without  becoming  convinced  that 
the  key  to  the  whole  success  pattern 
rests  in  the  fact  that  Eugene, 
Ferdinand  and  Mike  operate  as  a 
team.  Although  all  three  work  at  ail 
phases  of  the  business,  each  has  his 
own  particular  responsibility.  Eu¬ 
gene,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  is 
the  crop  man.  It  is  his  job  to  keep 
the  award-winning  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  in  high  gear.  Mike,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts’ 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture, 
handles  the  bookkeeping.  He  also 
operates  the  retail  milk  route. 
Ferdinand,  a  World  War  II  marine 
sergeant,  is  herdsman-in-chief.  His 
diligence  is  reflected  in  steadi.y 
rising  D.H.I.A.  averages. 

The  Allessio  story  grew  out  of 
faith  in  modern  methods,  hope  for 
better  things  through  better  farming 
and  long  hours  of  hard  work  and 
study.  Faith,  hope  and  hard  work, 
and,  at  Allessios’,  the  greatest  of 
these  is  hard  work! 

Massachusetts  Miles  McCarty 


—  ADVERTISEMENT  — 
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Grange 


Farm-City  Week,  a  new  program 
to  improve  rural-urban  relationships, 
is  going  to  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Grange.  According  to  National 
Lecturer  Edward  Holter,  Grange 
program  people  all  over  the  country 
are  making  plans  for  the  event.  It 
is  scheduled  for  the  week  of  October 
24,  1955,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
both  an  Act  of  Congress  and  a  Presi- 
dental  proclamation  will  be  made  in 
support  of  it. 

This  year  the  National  Grange 
convention  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  November  16-24. 


Many  visitors  to  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  were 
able  to  check  their  coats  and  be¬ 
longings  at  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Building  for  only  10  cents. 
This  service  was  inaugurated  because 
need  for  it  was  perceived  over  the 
years,  and  it  will  be  presented  by 
the  State  Grange  Service  and  Hospi¬ 
tality  Committee  at  forthcoming 
fairs  also.  At  the  Grange  building, 
there  were  programs  presented 
morning  and  afternoon  every  day; 
included  at  each  performance  were 
musical  presentations  and  group 
singing.  Johnsonville,  Sodus,  Enter¬ 
prise,  Greene,  and  Marcellus  Subor¬ 
dinates  participated.  In  the  excellent 
exhibits  around  the  hall,  subordinate 
first  prize  was  won  by  Marcellus 
Grange  No.  464,  Onondaga  County, 
for  its  portrayal  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Share  of  the  Consumer’s  Dollar”; 
this  share  was  shown  to  be  42  cents. 
For  eggs  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  housewife  pays  at  the  rate  of 
almost  $30  a  case,  while  the  poultry- 
man  receives  $19.80.  For  milk,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  dairyman  receives 
$3.26  for  a  40-quart  can  for  which 
the  consumer  eventually  pays  about 
$9.60  as  bottled  milk.  In  this  Subor¬ 
dinate  exhibit  competition,  Enter¬ 
prise  Grange  No.  597  of  Ontario 
County  was  second,  and  Sodus  No. 
73  of  Wayne  County,  third.  Otsego 
County  won  the  competition  of 
Pomona  exhibits  with  a  display  of 
the  “Cost-Price  Spread  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Market.”  Its  presentation 
showed  the  increases  in  production 
costs  in  five-year  periods  from  1940 
to  1954  for  tractors,  labor,  grains, 
and  cows.  In  the  same  exhibit  it  was 
shown  that  increases  in  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  were  smaller. 
Herkimer  County  Pomona  had  the 
second  prize  exhibit  in  this  class;  on 
milk,  it  was  called  “Bursting  Buds 
from  Bossy”  and  featured  its 
“World-famous  Herkimer  County 
Cheese.”  The  State  Grange  itself 
exhibited  a  panel  of  products  and 


materials  which  served  to  show  “It’s 
a  Family  Affair.”  Citizenship,  leader¬ 
ship,  character  and  reverence  were 
depicted  as  outgrowths  of  Grange 
membership  and  service.  Charles 
Riley  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  Grange, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Grange’s  State 
Fair  program. 

Bernard  Eilers,  Worcester,  Otsego 
County,  won  first  place  in  the  N.  Y. 
State  Grange’s  recent  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  essay  contest.  Charles  Shoup, 
Chautauqua  County,  was  second,  and 
Russell  Boice,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga 
Co.,  third.  Mr.  Eilers’  winning  essay 
was  entitled  “Gaining  Ground  with 
Fertility.” 


Vermont  Juveniles  have  recently 
contributed  to  the  purchase  ©f  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs  for  a  disabled  fai-mer 
and  also  to  purchase  tents  as  shade 
for  victims  of  muscular  dystrophy 
out  airing  themselves  in  wheel 
chairs.  The  Juveniles  have  another 
of  their  valuable  fire-prevention  con¬ 
tests  on  this  year.  Each  contestant 
must  write  10  slogans  on  fire  safety, 
every  slogan  to  begin  with  the  letters 
“fire  safety”  and  forming  a  so-called 
acrostic. 


Ontelaunee  Grange,  Pa.,  recently 
sponsored  a  safe-driving  contest  as  a 
community  project.  Courtesy,  good 
judgment  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
highway  and  traffic  rules  were  the 
bases  for  judgment  of  winners.  The 
driving  course  ran  19  miles.  Ray¬ 
mond  Loose,  Reading,  placed  first; 
Albert  Beiber  was  second,  and  C. 
Leipensperger,  West  Leesport,  third. 

The  Hammond  family  from  Char¬ 
leston  Valley  Grange,  Pa.,  won  Tioga 
County’s  recent  “Grange  Family  of 
the  Year  Contest.”  There  are  seven 
members  of  the  family  in  the  Grange, 
and  five  hold  office.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  family  has  served 
the  Grange  amount  to  212.  The 
Hammond  family  is  noted  for  its 
outstanding  work  in  the  local 
Grange. 


No  state  can  top  Connecticut  in 
its  participation  in  the  1955  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Contest.  Every  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  Connecticut  is 
enrolled.  Enrollment  of  other  north¬ 
eastern  States  was  as  follows:  Maine, 
44.7  per  cent;  New  Hampshire,  52.6 
per  cent;  Vermont,  87.1  per  cent; 
Massachusetts,  69.1  per  cent;  Rhode 
Island,  83.3  per  cent;  New  York, 
68.9  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  33.0  per¬ 
cent;  and  New  Jersey,  49.5  per  cent. 
National  enrollment  totals  3,592  and 
is  about  300  greater  than  last  year. 

B. 


This  is  the  fine  home  of  Southampton  Grange  No.  401  of  Hampshire  Pomona 
m  Massachusetts.  Originally  a  church,  it  was  purchased  and  remodelled  for 
chapter  use  before  World  War  II.  Since  then  it  has  housed  many  important 
meetings,  lots  of  suppers  and  fairs,  and  numerous  foot -  and  spirit-raising 
square  dances.  It’s  mortgage  was  burned  about  three  years  ago. 

October  1,  1955 


Antibiotics  promise  to  control  plant  diseases! 


These  wonder  drugs  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  animal  husbandry. 
Now  scientists  are  trying  them  out  on 
a  variety  of  plants. 

First  success  was  with  bean  halo 
blight.  It  yielded  to  streptomycin. 
Then  scientists  found  that  pear  fire 
blight,  tobacco  blue  mold,  potato 
blackleg  and  even  race  158  of  wheat 
stem  rust  respond  to  antibiotics. 


The  drug  can  easily  be  made  up  in 
water  solutions  that  mix  readily  with 
fertilizers  and  other  chemicals.  Big¬ 
gest  drawback  to  widespread  usage  is 
the  relatively  high  cost.  But  the  price 
is  already  low  enough  for  treatment 
of  seeds,  seedbeds  or  spot  applications. 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  proper 
use,  antibiotics  will  save  food  growers 
$1  billion  a  year. 


What’s  new  in  maintenance? 


Amazing  New  Super-Refined  Oil! 


New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  controls  car¬ 
bon — protects  against  acid,  rust,  sludge. 

New  Gulfpride  H.  D.  Select— made 
possible  by  Gulf ’s  exclusive  Alchlor  Proc¬ 
ess — is  available  in  three  grades,  SAE 
10W,  SAE  20/20W,  SAE  30  ...  to  give 
today’s  high-performance  engines  the  fin¬ 
est  protection,  the  lowest  oil  consump¬ 
tion  in  every  season. 


•  Combats  corrosive  acids,  rust  and  de¬ 
posits  that  build  up  on  engine  parts.  Keeps 
hydraulic  valve  lifters  quiet  and  operat¬ 
ing  smoothly. 

•  Assures  lower  oil  consumption  than  the 
multi-viscosity  “all-season”  motor  oils 
because  it  has  “natural”  viscosity  and 
contains  no  artificial  thickeners  that  break 
down  in  your  engine. 


•  Controls  carbon— cause  of  knock,  pre-  Available 
ignition,  valve  failure  and  loss  of  power  in  re-usable 
in  high-compression  engines.  5-gal.  cans. 

Thrifty  farmers  go  GULF 
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Votes  or  Stability? 

THE  recession  in  farm  prices,  which  still 
continues,  is  now  finally  recognized  as  a 
fact  by  the  national  administration.  The  ad¬ 
mission  did  not  come  easily.  It  was  forced  as 
a  result  of  the  opposition’s  charge  that  the 
present  farm  policy  had  failed  completely  in 
actual  performance. 

The  criticism  is  directed  specifically  at  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  flexible  price  support  program. 
The  drop  in  farm  prices,  it  is  claimed,  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  high  rigid  supports 
had  been  allowed  to  continue,  and  therefore — 
so  the  argument  goes  —  that  policy  must  be 
reinstated  for  the  good  of  agriculture. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  is  against 
price  supports  of  any  kind,  flexible  or  fixed. 
They  know  that  price  supports,  without  effec¬ 
tive  production  controls,  breed  overproduc¬ 
tion,  and  that  overproduction  means  more 
government  regimentation,  bulging  ware¬ 
houses  and  dumpings  of  surpluses.  It  could 
mean,  too,  a  managed  economy,  larger  farms 
and  fewer  farmers,  and  a  gradual  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  sturdy  standards  of  our  rural  life. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect. 

And  if  this  eventuality  does  come  to  pass, 
it  will  be  because  votes,  not  stability,  is  the 
goal  of  our  leaders  in  government. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  was  never 
able  to  adjust  its  sights  after  they  had  been 
thrown  out  of  focus  under  the  impact  of  two 
world  wars.  As  a  result,  millions  of  dollars  of 
exportable  surpluses  are  being  stockpiled 
year  after  year.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  fast- 
moving  tide  toward  self-sufficiency  in  every 
other  nation  of  the  world,  engendered  in  part 
by  our  own  tariff  walls,  particularly  on  the 
products  of  industry.  If  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  sell  their  manufacturing  output  in  this 
country,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  enough 
dollars  to  buy  our  farm  exports.  So  they  are 
forced  to  stimulate  their  own  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  which  further  aggravates  our  farm 
problem.  A  liberal  two-way  trade  policy, 
honestly  conceived  and  more  honestly  admin¬ 
istered,  would  aid  greatly  in  the  solution  of 
our  exportable  farm  surpluses. 

Obviously,  a  firm  policy  guided  by  a  strong 
hand  is  also  needed  to  tackle  the  same  problem 
at  its  source.  If  money  is  going  to  be  spent  on 
a  farm  program,  and  it  certainly  will  be  spent, 
the  aim  should  be  to  control  surplus  produc¬ 
tion,  not  to  increase  it.  There  should,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  diversion  from  grains  to  grass  and 
meat.  There  should  also  be  effective  quanti¬ 
tative  controls  instead  of  acreage  controls. 
Such  measures,  it  is  true,  do  not  fit  in  well 
with  our  basic  concepts  of  democracy  and  free 
enterprise,  but  certainly  our  present  farm 
policy  is  destructive  of  all  such  concepts  and 
will  continue  to  lead  us  further  and  further 
away  from  any  realization  of  them. 

There  must  also  be  a  real  effort  made  to 
streamline  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products  that  flow  in  domestic  channels. 
Waste  and  inefficiency  are  rampant  in  the  field 
of  distribution.  Middlemen,  of  course,  deny 
this  criticism  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
price  spread  on  practically  every  farm  product 
has  shown  an  exorbitant  increase  in  the  past 
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few  years.  Farm  organizations,  which  should 
be  to  the  forefront  in  this  fight,  are  strangely 
timid  about  taking  up  the  cudgels,  and  farmers 
and  consumers  are  powerless  to  do  any  effec¬ 
tive  work  individually.  Unfortunately,  there¬ 
fore,  government  is  left  to  do  the  job  and, 
while  it  is  not  essentially  a  governmental  func¬ 
tion,  certainly  the  current  cost-price  squeeze 
is  a  crisis  affected  with  a  sufficient  public  in¬ 
terest  to  warrant  government  participation. 

Farmers  want  and  need  a  healthy  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  that  goal  cannot  be  attained  if  we 
continue  to  pin  our  hopes  on  price  supports 
alone.  At  best,  in  a  peacetime  economy,  they 
are  nothing  but  a  vote-buying,  stop-gap  mea¬ 
sure,  and  that  is  all  they  ever  will  be.  Sterner 
measures,  and  possibly  some  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  all,  are  required  if  we  are  ever 
to  regain  our  one-time  agricultural  stability. 
Let  us  hope  the  present  political  attacks  and 
counterattacks  may  develop  some  really  worth¬ 
while  permanent  farm  program. 


Green  Pastures  Aftermath 

THE  1955  New  England  Green  Pastures  pro¬ 
gram  and  contest  is  completed.  It  was  a 
good  Green  Pastures  year,  with  further  ad¬ 
vances  made  toward  the  goal  of  more  efficient 
roughage  production.  Moreover,  several  im¬ 
portant  developments  have  been  brought  to 
farmers’  attention.  Probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  the  year-round  silage  feeding 
of  the  Allessio  Brothers,  the  Green  Pastures 
champions,  as  reported  on  page  612  of  this 
issue.  Except  for  a  single  fenced  exercise  yard, 
there  are  no  gates  or  fences  on  the  whole 
Allessio  farm.  “There  is  no  ‘flush’  season  at  all, 
the  cows  are  always  fed  the  same,  and  the 
tilth  of  the  land  is  improved  without  the  cattle 
trampling  it”,  says  Ferdinand  Allessio;  “it  is 
phenomenal  what  land  will  produce  under  this 
zero-grazing,  silage-making  system.” 

The  State  winners  also  reported  important 
experiences.  Ernest  Souther  and  Son  of  Maine, 
for  instance,  have  found  winter  rye  even  better 
than  Ladino  clover  as  pasture  for  making  milk. 
Merritt  Thomas  of  Vermont  has  used  Sudan 
grass  with  much  satisfaction  as  a  summer 
emergency  crop,  and  he  feels  that  corn  and 
grass  silage  work  especially  well  together. 
Everett  Cornell  of  Rhode  Island  also  has  praise 
for  the  use  of  both  corn  and  grass  silage. 
Clinton  Flint  of  New  Hampshire,  on  a  zero- 
pasture  program,  likes  winter  rye  very  much 
as  a  high-producing  forage  crop.  John  Kelley 
of  Connecticut  has  had  inspirational  results 
from  slow,  hard  work  of  making  good  crop¬ 
land  out  of  woods. 

Several  new  impressions  were  made  this 
year  on  the  judges.  Matthew  Blaisdell,  chairman, 
found  an  increase  in  combined  use  of  grasses 
and  legumes;  he  saw,  too,  a  need  for  more 
soil  testing,  for  more  split  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  for  better  land  management.  So 
little  excellent  hay  was  discovered  that  it  was 
wondered,  “if  more  hay  has  not  been  ruined 
by  the  field  baler  than  saved  by  it.” 

Praise  for  Green  Pastures  is  not  universal; 
there  are  some  who  think  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Yet  enthusiasm  of  the  judges  and 
of  the  contest  participants  this  year  would 
seem  to  argue  convincingly  against  this  view¬ 
point.  The  latest  program  has  released  enough 
new  dairying  energy  and  uncovered  enough 
adequate  new  information  to  justify  continu¬ 
ation  for  many  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  DHIA,  proved  bull,  and  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  programs,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  other 
dairy  program  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
has  been  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  a 
region’s  dairy  farmers. 


It  Was  a  Pleasant  Surprise 

\A7 E  had  been  away  from  the  garden  for 
*  *  about  10  days  and  because  our  early 
summer  hopes  had  been  pretty  effectively 
dampened  by  eight  steady  weeks  of  heat  and 
drought,  we  were  resigned  to  accepting  1955 
as  a  poor  year.  True,  the  heavy  rains  in  August 
had  brought  back  some  green,  but  had  not  the 
damage  already  been  done? 

We’d  forgotten,  apparently,  the  wonderful 
resilience  of  Mother  Nature  and  how,  with  but 
a  little  help  from  the  gardener,  she  will  strive 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  her  plants  and  flowers 
growing  and  bearing  until  the  first  killing 


frost  descends  upon  the  garden. 

Last  year,  our  beans  were  almost  ever- 
bearing.  In  early  August  this  year  we  wrote 
them  off  as  an  almost  total  loss  after  only  a 
few  pickings  on  the  first  planting  and  with 
nothing  but  stunted  pale  growth  to  show  for 
the  two  later  plantings.  Broccoli  was  spindly 
and  the  carrots  sparse.  Turnips,  always  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop,  were  wilted  and  the  corn  was 
yellowish  and  small.  The  flowers,  too,  suffered 
badly,  with  delayed  blooms  and  small  ones  at 
that. 

But  by  the  middle  of  September  when  we 
came  back  to  the  garden,  there  had  been  a 
complete  transformation — everything  was  in 
healthy,  luxuriant  growth.  The  broccoli  was 
heading  out  nicely,  the  carrots  were  plentiful 
and  the  turnips  gave  promise  of  a  repeat 
bounteous  performance.  Even  the  corn — the 
least  to  respond — provided  quite  a  few  good 
meals.  And,  just  as  it  should  be,  what  had 
seemed  to  promise  the  worst  disappointment, 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  success.  The 
six  rows  of  beans  were  laden,  with  even  the 
smallest  plants,  which  never  did  mature  fully, 
weighted  down  with  heavy  yields.  Unless  there 
is  an  early  frost,  there’ll  be  many  more  pounds 
of  beans  picked  for  the  table  and  the  freezer. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  re¬ 
pays  a  man  in  exact  proportion  to  the  effort 
he  expends,  it  is  a  garden.  That  is  why  good 
results  are  always  so  satisfying.  It  is  also  why 
the  hurt  is  so  deep  when  every  once  in  a  while 
even  the  weather  seems  to  conspire  against 
the  gardener.  And  it  is  also  why  one  is  so 
grateful  for  a  pleasant  surprise — as  we  have 
had  this  year— when  Mother  Nature  teaches 
us  that,  since  she  never  despairs,  neither 
should  the  man  in  the  garden.  Perhaps,  in  a 
case  like  this,  the  greatest  of  the  three  virtues 
is  faith. 


What  a  State  Fair  Means 

THE  exhibition  of  agricultural  products  is  of 
prime  importance  at  any  state  fair  and  the 
results  of  competition  in  livestock  and  horti¬ 
cultural  classes  rank  not  far  behind  in  their 
benefits  to  agriculture.  There  are  other  facets 
of  a  fair,  too,  that  are  of  significance.  Thus,  the 
aluminum-clad,  pole-type  poultry  laying  house 
at  this  year’s  Fair  in  Syracuse  could  be  one  of 
these;  poultry  men  have  seen  it  and  will  be 
thinking  about  applying  its  values  to  their  own 
operations.  The  large  number  of  pipeline  milk¬ 
ers  on  display  must  have  been  a  harbinger  of 
increased  future  use.  True  advances  in  the  farm 
machinery  field  cannot  all  be  picked  out  with 
certainty,  but  the  fast  hitches,  the  electrically- 
operated  field-crop  machines,  and  the  many 
multi-iise  forage  crop  shredders  shown  may 
indicate  the  turn  that  machines  will  be  taking. 
The  generally  larger  size  of  beef  cattle  and 
the  slimmer  lines  of  swine  can  also  be  taken 
as  the  look  of  things  to  come. 

The  attention  given  by  the  Fair  to  potatoes 
and  their  consumption  should  have  an  eventu¬ 
al  effect.  But  where  were  all  the  potato  pro¬ 
ducers’  entries?  There  were  far  too  few,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  H.  Duncan  of  the  horticultural 
department.  “There  should  be  thousands  of 
New  York  potato  samples  shown”,  he  said; 
“80  per  cent  of  our  attendance  is  urban  and, 
with  Aunt  Polly  Potato  and  the  Cornell  potato 
exhibit  on  hand,  producers  missed  a  good  bet.” 
Milk  was  well  promoted  and  dairymen  were 
on  hand  in  both  quality  and  quantity  with  out¬ 
standing  exhibits  of  their  cattle. 

Significant  at  the  Fair  also  is  the  very  con-'' 
tinuance  of  its  presentation.  This  year’s  New 
York  State  Fair  was  a  good  fair  and  both  its 
memory  and  its  effects  should  last  a  long  time. 


Brevities 

“Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.”  —  2  Tim.  2:15. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Open  Show  of  the  North 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breeders,  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  shows  in  the  East,  will  be  held  at 
the  Topsfield,  Mass.,  Fair  Grounds,  at  10:00  A.  M 
on  Columbus  Day,  Wednesday,  October  12. 

To  encourage  worldwide  Bible  reading,  the 
American  Bible  Society  offers  bookmarks,  noting 
selected  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
reading  lists.  They  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
from  the  American  Bible  Society,  450  Park  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Fall  Topdressing  Pays  Best 


*29“  CLEAR 


PROFIT  Per  Acre 


HUM  2  CUTTIlieS  SI  HAT  HIIILIltD  WITH  AtRICI!” 


Says  CHARLES  SITER,  Mgr.,  ATTEBROC  FARM,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


FALL  is  the  best  time  to  topdress  —  the  legumes  and  grasses 
winter  better,  and  the  plant  food  is  there  to  stimulate  growth 
as  soon  as  the  ground  warms  up  in  Spring.  You  will  be  money 
in  pocket  by  topdressing  this  Fall  with  AGRICO,  the  Nation’s 
Leading  Fertilizer.  Take  the  word  of  Charles  Siter,  Mgr.,  Atte- 
broc  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  who  wrote,  on  August  22,  1955: 


"Last  Fall  we  topdressed  our  1954  Spring-seeded  Alfalfa-Brome 
lot  with  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  600  lbs.  per  acre,  leaving 
an  area  unfertilized.  We  carefully  checked  yields,  and  the  topdressed 
area  produced  2%  tons  per  acre  on  this  year’s  first  two  cuttings,  as 
against  1 %  tons  without  topdressing.  And  the  quality  of  the  top- 
dressed  hay  was  far  superior,  too,  being  easily  worth  $55.  a  ton. 


"After  deducting  the  cost  of  Agrico — which  was  bulk-spread,  sav¬ 
ing  us  time  and  money — we  are  $29.26  ahead  on  each  acre  fertilized 
with  Agrico.  This  is  a  modest  estimate  of  our  gain.  Besides  increasing 
the  yield,  Agrico  helps  maintain  the  desired  percentage  of  legumes 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.” 


“$4019  Per  Acre  NET  PROFIT 
ON  OUR  HAY!” 


This  Fall,  topdress  your  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  fields  with  Agrico. 

As  Bernie  Morrison,  of  Silver 
Mountain  Dairy  Farm,  Amenia, 

N.  Y.  puts  it: 

"These  days,  farmers  have 
to  produce  more  from  each 
acre,  and  more  profit  can  be 
made  by  Fall  topdressing  with 
Agrico  than  by  adding  acres, 
taxes,  mortgages  and  work  to  bernie  morrison,  of  silver  mountain  dairy, 

a  farm  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  with  prize-winning  Silver  Mountain's  1m- 

perials  Clover,  which,  as  Jr.  2-year-old  produced  505  lbs. 

We  have  checked  this  and  fati  2X  milking,  305-day  lactation,  and  as  Sr.  3-year-old, 
find  that  Fall  topdressing  our  685  lbs.  fat,  2X  milking,  365-day  lactation, 
legume  seedings  with  AGRICO 

PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  600  lbs.  per  acre,  pays  us  best.  This  year, 
on  the  first  two  cuttings  of  mixed  hay,  we  got •  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
more  where  we  topdressed  last  Fall,  and  the  roughage  was  a  better 
quality  and  matured  earlier. 

"We  conservatively  value  this  extra  yield  at  $40.19  per  acre,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  Agrico.  So  we  say — be  acres  ahead  by  topdressing 
this  Fall  with  Agrico!” 


This  photo,  taken  Aug.  16,  1955,  shows  CHARLES  SITER,  Mgr.,  ATTEBROC  FARM,  Millbrook,  N.  Y„  in 
3rd  growth  Alfalfa-Brome.  Topdressed  last  Fall  with  AGRICO,  Mr.  Siter  reports  $29.26  NET  GAIN  per 
acre  over  topdressing  cost  on  the  first  two  cuttings. 


BRUCE  R.  WOLFE,  of  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  in  AGRICQ-fertilized  wheat. 


MORE  WHEAT-LESS  COST— with  AGRICO 

"I’d  heard  of  the  extra  crop-producing  power  of 
Agrico,”  says  Bruce  R.  Wolfe,  of  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  "so,  just  to  check  up,  I  planted  part  of 
a  wheat  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  and 
part  with  another  well-known  fertilizer  of  the 
same  analysis  (5-10-5). 

"At  harvest,  we  checked  the  yields,  and  to 
my  amazement  Agrico  yielded  2  l/i  bu.  MORE 
wheat  than  the  other  fertilizer.  That’s  $4.52 
MORE  from  each  acre,  and  Agrico  actually  cost 
me  LESS  per  ton. 

"The  Agrico  wheat  was  better  quality,  too, 
the  test  weight  being  one-half  pound  per  bu. 
higher  with  Agrico. 

" Now  I  KNOW  it  is  true — Agrico  really  does 
make  more  money  for  the  farmer .” 


TIME  IS  SHORT— ORDER  NOW!  Profit  by  those  important  EXTRA  increases  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  hay 
and  grain  by  fertilizing  with  AGRICO,  the  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer.  See  your  nearby  A.A.C.  Dealer  soon: 


Made  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y. 
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McCULLOCH 

SAW 

SELL  A  B RATION 
HEADQUARTERS 

CONNECTICUT 

BROOKLYN 

Ingalls  Lumber  Company 
Browns  Road,  RFD 
DANBURY 

Peerless  Repair  Service 
RFD  No.  4,  New  Fairfield 
FAIRFIELD 

Charles  E.  Johnson  &  Son 
675  King’s  Highway 
GUILFORD 
Herold’s 
Route  No.  1 
MERIDEN 

Meriden  Equipment  Company 
184  Hall  Avenue 
NORWICH 

Leff.ngwell  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
399  West  Main  St. 

OLD  SAYBROOK 

Sparaco’s  Lawnmower  Service 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS 
Furness  Bros.  Garage 
Buckley  Highway 
STAMFORD 
H.  E.  IVfuench 
597  Pacific  Street 
WASHINGTON  DEPOT 

Washington  Supply  Company 
WESTPORT 

Jones  &  Ireland 
232  West  State  St. 

WETHERSFIELD 

Weidenmiller-Magovern  Company 
225  Silas  Deane-  Highway 
W I  LLI  M  ANTIC 

Wright’s  Tractor  Service 
Storr  Road 
WOODSTOCK 

Baker  Farm  Equipment 

DELAWARE 

CAMDEN 

Richardson  Machine  Company 
DELM AR 

Irving  W.  Trice 
MILLSBORO 

Short’s  Sales  &  Service 
TOWNSEND 

Percival  R.  Roberts 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMESBURY 

Merrows  Outboard  Shop 
Rocky  Hill  Road 
ATHOL 

Adams  Motorcycle  Saws 
778  Silver  Lake  St. 

BEVERLY 

Wit’s  End  Sharpening  Service 
61  Conant  Street 
CHELMSFORD 

Cross  Electric  Company 
75  Concord  Road 
DANVERS 
Yankee  Shop 
88  High.  Street 
DEDHAM 

Hartney  Spray  Company 
25  Eastern  Avenue 
EAST  TAUNTON 
Leonard  H.  Parker 
County  Street 
EDGARTOWN 

Edgartown  Hardware,  Inc. 

Main  Street 
FALL  RIVER 

Burns  Saw  &  Machinery 
165  Rodman  Street 
GLOUCESTER 

Day’s  Outboard  Service 
465  Washington  Street 
GREENFIELD  A  _ 

Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment  Company 
70  French  King  Highway 
HYANNIS 

Blanchard  Aviation 
Hyann  s  Airport 
LOWELL 

Wenden  Motor  Service 
Middlesex  Street 
MEDFORD 

Eggleston  Supply  Company 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 

4080  Mystic  Valley  Parkway 
NORTH  HANOVER 
Joe  Hackett 
Webster  Avenue 
PITTSFIELD 

Weidenmiller-Magovern  Company 
728  East  Street 
SHIRLEY 

Brown’s  Logging  Equipment 
Longley  Road 
SPRINGFIELD 

Weidenmiller-Magovern  Company 
404  Main  Street 
WORCHESTER 

Chauvin  Boats  &  Motors 
375  Lake  Avenue 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAWENBURG 
Percy  Van  Zandt 
BRIELIE 
Pat  Toey 
Hiqhway  71 
CAPE  MAY 

Edgewood  Supply  Company 
Court  House 
EAST  ORANGE 

Machine  Rentals,  Inc. 

367  Central  Avenue 
FLEMINGTON 

John  Reiner  &  Company 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 

State  Highway  69 
FREEHOLD 

Sidney  W.  Reid 
State  Highway  Rt.  No.  4 
GLADSTONE 

Ellis  Tiger  Company 
GLEN  GARDNER 
Jchn  Rudl 
HACKETTSTOWN 

Don  Cheske  Brothers 
Stiger  Street 
HAMMONTON 

DeMarco  Farm  Tools 
MEDFORD 

Joseph  Haines  &  Sons 
MONTAGUE 

Wm.  Reinhardt  &  Son 
River  Road 
NEWARK 

Dale  &  Rankin 
23  Sussex  Avenue 
NEW  MARKET 

Baird  Farm  Supply 
New  Market  Road 
NEWTON 

Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

PHILLIPSBURG 
Paul  M.  Souders 
R.  D.  No.  2 
PINEBROOK 

Shulman  Equipment  Company 
Route  6.  State  Hghway 
PITTSTOWN 

Pittstown  Agricultural  Companj 


come  one,  come  all ! 


SAW  SELL  A  BRATION 


and  old  saw  round-up 


You  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  your  life!  Right  now,  your  McCulloch  dealer  will  trade  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  brand-new  McCulloch  chain  saw  for  any  old,  beat-up,  broken-down  saw  you  might  have, 
plus  just  a  little  money. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  a  wonderful  buy  on  the  leading  chain  saw.  Get  ready  for  Fall  and 
Winter  cutting  with  a  powerful,  labor-saving  McCulloch  saw  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

Be  sure  to  go  to  the  big  Saw  Sell  a  bration  and  Old  Saw  Round-up  at  your  McCulloch 
dealer’s.  Try  the  free  demonstration  . . .  there’s  no  obligation.  If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest 
dealer,  write  for  information  and  free  literature. 


S-5020H 


RAMSEY 

Farmers  Auto  &  Equipment  Exchange 
SOMERVILLE 

William  Favier  &  Sons 
West  End  &  Freuylinghysen  Avenue 
VINELAND 

Cosetta’s  Reliable  Farm  Supply 
731  Chestnut  Avenue 
WASHINGTON 

Frank  Rymon  &  Sons 
Route  No.  30 
WESTFIELD 

Ray  Quick  Repair  Shop 
WOODBINE 

South  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange 

NEW  YORK 

ALEXANDER 

Alexander’s  Garage 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Delos  Hoskins 
BALDWINSVILLE 
Robert  C.  Church 
BALLSTON  SPA 
Arthur  Pettit 
R.  D.  No.  1 
BASOM 

Bernard  Howard 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 
BINGHAMPTON 

A.  L.  Davis  &  Son 
45  Washington  Street 
BOLIVAR 

J  &  C  Magneto 
85  Boss  Street 


BOONVILLE 

Boonv  lie  Supply  Company 
BREWSTER 

Johnny’s  Service  Center 
Carmel  Avenue 
BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 

Route  100 
BUFFALO 

Fox  Equipment  Company 
2018  Seneca  Street 
C  ALLICOON 
L.  P.  Orth 
CAMDEN 

C.  J.  Wesseldine 
33  Main  Street 
CAMPBELL 

Allis  Hardware 
CANANDAIGUA 
Don  Howard 
CANASTOTA 

Canastota  Garage 
243  Peterboro  Street 
CANDOR 

Farm  Equipment  Store 
CANTON 

R.  G.  Mace 
68  Riverside  Drive 
Box  43 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Company 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 
CHESTERTOWN 
Albert  A.  Gregson 
CLARKSVILLE 

Hansen’s  Tractor  &  Implement 


CLYDE 

Costello  Farm  Supply 
7  Ford  Street 
COBLESKILL 

J.  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 
East  Main  Street 
COLD  SPRING 

Cold  Spring  Service  Center 
Service  Center-Chestnut  Street 
CROGAN 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 
CROWN  POINT 

Arthur  &  James  Towne 
CUBA 

Brooklea  Implement  &  Tractor 
Haskell  Road 
DALTON 

Shutes  General  Store 
DELEVAN 

Yorkshire  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Valley  Equipment  Company 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DEPOSIT 

Hinman  Mills 
DONGAN  HILLS,  S.  I. 

Huttars  Feed  Store 
3662  Richmond  Road 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Ed.  Guimienik 
EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Owen  Fassett 
ELMA 

Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop 
Clnton  Street 
FLEISCHMANS 
Main  St.  Garage 


VVe  offer  you  completest 
choice  of  size  or  power, 
weight  or  price" 


MODEL  33 

lightest  weight,  20  pounds  complete; 
lowest  price,  a  real  buy  at  $195  up. 


SUPER  33 

Most  powerful  of  all  saws  in  its  weight 
class,  only  22  pounds.  $237.50  up. 


MODEL  47 

A  dependable  and  rugged  performer 
weighing  only  30  pounds,  $279.50  up. 


MODEL  4-30 

A  powerful,  well-balanced,  light-weight 
saw,  priced  $31  5  up. 


MODEL  99 

The  two-man  production  saw  for  extra¬ 
heavy  duty.  Blades  to  60  in.  $450  up. 


MODEL  73 

Fastest-cutting  1-man  saw;  top  profes¬ 
sional  favorite;  weighs  31  lb.  $365  up. 


McCulloch  Saws  Cut  Fastest/  You  can  make  this  cutting  test  yourself. 

Use  a  McCulloch  demonstrator  saw  to  make  a  cut  through  a 
log  of  the  size  and  type  you'd  normally  be  cutting.  Check  how 
long  t*ie  cut  lakes. 

Then  make  a  similar  cut  through  the  same  size  and  type  of 
'iUff  with  any  other  make  of  saw  in  the  same  range  of  weight  or 

V*  sr  price,  and  check  the  time. 

4  L  Pound  for  pound  and  dollar  for  dollar,  McCulloch  saws 

|L\  tJ,/  outperform  all  other  saws.  They  are  your  best  dollar  value. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  McCulloch  Motors  Corporation, 
Ifeyrfjllj#''  Los  Angeles  45,  California. 


’LUNGE  BOW  MODELS 

Cut  with  the  t 


ip,  save  labor  in  pulp  log- 
Sjing.  Bow  saws  are  available  in  all 
models,  $249  up. 


mcculloch 


McCulloch, 


World's  largest  chain  saw  builder 


LY  CREEK 

Winne’s  Garage  &  Implerr 
0NDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 

Rankfort 

Urge's  Service  Station 
REDONIA 

Fredonia  Truck  &  Farm 
Route  20 
REEHOLD 
Wood’s  Store 
'LOVERSVILLE 
House  Beautiful  Blinds 
’OLDEN  BRIDGE 
Lreen  Bros. 
iOSHEN 

Oor-Dun’s  tnc. 

R-  D.  No.  2 
’0UVERNEUR 
2nnm-  flarm  SuPP'y 
IAMUNnt°n  StreCt 
,?■  Krenzer 
'AMMOND 
Lawrence  Marsaw 
lEwUtV  ELTON 
witherell  Brothers 
"GHLAND 

Haviland,  Inc. 

Er'dge  Circle 
'ONEOYE  FALLS 
quire  J.  Kingston 
Rad r°ad  Avenue 

IORnell 

hatcher  Brothers 
Almond  Road 
'0RSEHEADS 

van’s  Tractor  &  Implem 


INLET 

Harwood  Motors 
INTERLAKEN 

Donald  C.  Betzler 
ITHACA 

Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment  Company 
Elmira  Road 
JAMESTOWN 

Haggerty  &  Anderson 
2100  Washington  Street 
KEENE  VALLEY 

Martin's  Tydol  Service 
KINGS  FERRY 
Gilling  &  Nedrow 
LAKE  PLEASANT 
Rudes  Garage 
LAWTONS 
Clifford  Steff 
LIBERTY 

Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
500  Main  Street 
LINDLEY 

George  M.  Stuart  &  Son 
LONG  ISLAND 
COMMACK 

Seven  Gables  Garage 
FREEPORT 

Freeport  Equipment  Sales  &  Rentals 
170  West  Sunrise  Highway 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
John  Reiner  &  Company 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 

12-12  37th  Avenue 
RIVERHEAD 

Modern  Tractor  Company 
Route  No.  58 
LONG  LAKE 
Roy  Lash 


LOWVILLE 
Schantz  Brothers 
MACEDON  CENTER 
Gordan  Camp 
MALONE 

Franklin  Farm  Supply 
MASSENA 

Alex’s  Tree  Service 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment  Company 
MIDDLEPORT 

Clayton  &  Dickinson 
M  ILLBROOK 

Reardon  &  Briggs  Company 
MILLERTON 
Green  Brothers 
MT.  KISCO 

Eddy’s  Service  Station 
260  East  Main  Street 
NEWARK 

Krebbeks  Farm  Supply 
NEWBURGH 

Ward.  King  &  Lawrence 
375  Broadway 
NEW  LEBANON 

Joseph  H.  M.ttnight 
NEW  YORK  MILLS 
Frank  J.  Bolan,  Inc. 

60  Main  Street 
NORTH  CREEK 

Waldron's  Repair  Shop 
NORTH  HOOSICK 

Delurey  Farm  Equipment 
NORTH  VI  LLE 
Rhodes  Garage 
NORTH  WHITE  PLAINS 
Austin  &  Barrett 
868  North  Broadway 


OLD  FORGE 
Hubert  Lee 
OLEAN 

Chiavetta  Brothers 
410  North  Union 
ONEONTA 
M.  A.  Groff 
27  Main  Street 
OSWEGO 

Economy  Garage 
Route  No.  2 
OWEGO 

J.  H.  Signs  &  Son 
PALATINE  BRIDGE 

Leslie  T.  Waner,  Inc 
PENN  YAN 

Penn  Yan  Tractor  Sales 
PINE  BUSH 
Ulster  McDole 
Route  52 
PLATTSBURG 
W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons 
PORT  BYRON 

Burke's  Hardware  &  Garage 
PORT  CHESTER 
V.  A.  Banks 
217  Madison  Avenue 
PORT  JERVIS 
Wm.  Re.nhardt  &  Son 
River  Road 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

J.  E.  Andrews  Hardware  Company 
279  Main  Street 
RANSOMVILLE 
Louis  A.  Weld 
Town  Line  Road 
RED  HOOK 
Hubert  Gage 
Box  231,  Route  9 
ROCHESTER 

The  Country  Gentlemen  Corp. 

2311  Chile  Avenue 
George  Hazard  Company 
755  Culver  Road 


Hudson  Valley  Equipment  Company 
283  Ulster  Avenue 
SCHENECTADY 
Otto  Voss 
1479  State  Street 
SCOTIA 

Scotia  Machine  &  Tool 
SHERBURNE 
R.  R.  Jones 
SODUS  CENTER 

Charles  B.  Krebbeks 
SOUTH  GLEN  FALLS 

Barnett  Equipment  Company 
2  Saratoga  Avenue 
STAMFORD 

Conrad  J.  Engelke 
STERLI  NG 

Matson  Lumber  Company 
SYRACUSE 

Reliable  Farm  Supply 
2083-85  Park  Street 
John  Reiner  &  Company 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 

726  Hiawatha  Blvd. 

TICONDEROGA 

Hillcrest  Farm  Dairy 
TROUPSBURG 
Potters  Garage 
Star  Route 
TUPPER  LAKE 
Wiliam  LaVallee 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment  Company 
WALTON 
B.  W.  Ives 
WARSAW 

Y)  CPD  p  P  pb 

WASHINGTONVILLE 
Saturno’s  Hardware 
WATERFORD 
Harris  Brothers 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Company 
Route  5  and  20 
WATERTOWN 
Richard  Ennis 
Star  Route 
WATERVILLE 
P.  N.  Lewis 
WEST  ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equipment 
72  Everett  Road 
WEST  EDMESTON 
Roberts  Farm  Supply 
WESTFORD 

Thomas  Williams,  Jr. 

WESTPORT 

Champlain  Implement  Company 
WEST  SHOKAN 

West  Shokan  Garage 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ADDISON 

Warren  Leonard 
ALIQUIPPA 
Walters  Farm  Service 
R.  D.  No.  1 
ALTOONA 
R.  K.  Mickel 
327  Bell  Avenue 
ATGLEN 
J.  B.  Lapp 
BEDFORD 

Burkett  Motors 
R.  D.  No.  4 
BEECH  CREEK 
Spotts  Farm  Supply 
BELLEVUE  (Pittsburgh) 

Frank  J.  Irvin 
612  Lincoln  Avenue 
BIGLERVILLE 

O.  C.  Rice  &  Son 
BLAIRS  MILLS 

E.  B.  Kling  &  Company 
BLAKESLEE 

Sincavage  Lumber  Company 
Route  115 
BLAIRSVILLE 
M.  D.  Cline 
R.  D.  No.  1 
BRADFORD 

Lloyd-Smith  Co.,  Inc. 

12  South  Kendall  Avenue 
BROOKVILLE 

Brookville  Equipment  Company 
R  D.  No.  1 
BUTLER 

Earl  C.  Heist 
R.  D.  No.  1 
CARLISLE 

Paul  E.  Shover 
35  East  Willow  Street 
CATAWISSA 
Catawissa  Garage,  Inc. 

104  Main  Street 
CENTRE  HALL 
Paul  W.  Lingle 
CHARLEROI 

Krasik  s  Farm  Service 
118  Lincoln  Avenue 
CLARION 

Clarion  Equipment  Company 
1139  East  Main  Street 
CLAYSVILLE 

Howard  C.  Craig 
R.  D.  No.  1 
CLEARFIELD 

P.  M.  Burns  Farm  Supply 
9  West  2nd  Avenue 

COLUMBUS 

Burik  &  Savko  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Back  Creek  Lumber  Company 
P  O.  Box  796 
CO  R  AO  PO  LI  S 

Turner  Implement  Store,  Inc. 

R.  D.  No.  2 
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DALLAS 


McCULLOCH 
SAW  SELL  A  BRATION 
HEADQUARTERS 
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NEW  BETHLEHEM 

Shaffer  &  Smith  Implement  Sales 
Hunters  Way 
NEW  BLOOMFIELD 
R.  E.  Copenhaver 
NEW  HOPE 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  B.  K  SOMMERS 


August  Walters 
DAVIDSVILLE 

Davidsvilie  Garage 
DELTA 

Hubert  Montgomery 

R.  D. 

DOYLESTOWN 
E.  W.  Haldman 
DRUMS 

Harold  F.  Christy 
R.  D. 

DU  BOIS 

Green  Glen  Corporation 
R.  D.  No.  2 
east  McKeesport 
Whitehead  Hardware  Company 
903  Lincoln  Highway 
EAST  STROUDSBURG 
Van  D.  Yetter 
R.  D.  No.  2 
EBENSBURG 

John  L.  Edwards 
R.  D.  No.  2 
EDGEMONT 

Joseph  H.  Green 
EM  LENT O  N 

Industrial  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  45,  R.  D.  No.  3 
FINLEYVILLE 
Webster  Bros. 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  68 
GERMANIA 

Beacker's  Garage 
Route  144 
GIRARD 

J.  Jacobsen  &  Son 
301  West  Main  Street 
GREENSBURG 

Preston  Farm  Supply 
Route  66 
GREENSTOWN 

Lake  Harbor  Boat  Service 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  R.  D.  No.  1 
GREENVILLE 

Hagerman  Tractor  Company 
278  South  Mercer  Street 
GROVE  CITY 

Montgomery  Builders  Supply 
803  West  Mam  Street 
HAMLIN 

Black  Brothers  Garage 
HANOVER 

W.  L.  Sterner  Company 
516-18  Frederick  Street 
HARRISBURG 

Raup  Lawn  Mower  Service 
1310  N.  Cameron,  P.  O.  Box  521 
Conaway-McCulloch,  Inc. 

(DISTRIBUTOR) 

1831  N.  Cameron  Street 
HAZELTON 

Hazelton  Machinery  &  Equipment  Co. 
Route  29 
HEGINS 

R.  D.  Chambers 
HUNTINGDON 
Ernest  Steel 

63  Standing  Stone  Avenue 
KANE 

Emil  Bizzak 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  58 
KENNERDELL 

Kennerdell  Supply  Store 
KENNETT  SQUARE 
Tunis  Brothers 

Baltimore  Park  at  Washington  Street 
KINTERSVILLE 
Walter  Jesiolowski 
R.  611 

KITTANNING 

Snyder’s  Implement  Store 
220  N.  Grant  Avenue 
KNOXVILLE 

Russell  C.  Wood  &  Sons 
KUNKLETOWN 

Raymond  H.  Anthony 
LAKE  COMO 

Frank  Rackowski 
LANCASTER 

Mast  Saw  &  Knife  Service 
605  Marietta  Avenue 
LEWISTOWN 

Bigelow  &  Wagner 
614  West  Fourth  Street 
UGONIER 

Shamey  Motor  Company 
LYNN  PO RT 

Kermit  K.  Kistler 
McCONNELLSBURG 

McConnellsburg  Motor  &  Implement  Co- 
MACUNGIE 
Charles  Potica 
MARION  CENTER 
John  A.  Bence 
MARTINSBURG 

Wineland's  Farm  Implement  Co. 
MAXATAWNY 

C.  J.  Zwoyer  &  Son 
MEADVILLE 

Crawford  County  Implement  Co, 

33  Mead  Avenue 
MERCERSBURG 

Cunningham's  Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 
Sales,  R.D.  No.  1 
Frank  Mellott  Garage 
MEYERSDALE 
J.  Bruce  Phillips 
MILLERSBURG 
Schaffer's  Garage 
MONTROSE 

Traders  Electric  Center 
R.  D.  No.  1 
H.  D.  Griffis  &  Son 
MORRISVILLE 

King  Supply  Company 
MT.  MORRIS 

H.  B.  Arrison,  Inc. 

NAZARETH 

George  N.  Miller 
R.  D.  No.  2 

NEFFS  POST  OFFICE 
J.  M.  Snyder  &  Son 
Lehigh  County 


C.  A.  Magill  &  Sons 
NEW  SALEM 

Taft  Sales  &  Service 
NEWTON 

Morris  J.  Roberts 
NEW  WILMINGTON 
Hartwell  Farm  Store 
R.  D.  No.  1 
OIL  CITY 

Gates  Repair  Shop 
25  Colbert  Avenue 
ORWIGSBURG 
Paul  J.  Eichert 
R.  D.  No.  1 
OXFORD 

Oxford  Farm  Supply 
PALMYRA 

Dechert’s  Machine  Shop 
736  N.  Railroad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Knife-Crafters,  Inc. 

22  Lardners  Point 
PHILIPSBURG 
Hartle  Brothers 
PHOENIXVILLE 

Valley  Forge  Arborist 
Route  1 
PITTSBURGH 

Conaway-McCulloch  Inc. 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 

3606  Library  Road 
Castle  Shannon 

Bluemont  Company 
11125  Frankstown  Avenue 

Frank  Irvin 

612  Lincoln  Avenue 

Joseph  J.  Strub,  Jr. 

1917  Babcock  Blvd. 

PORT  ALLEGANY 
Carlton’s  Lawn  Mower  Shop 
POTTSTOWN 

Bleims  Repair  Shop 
263  Aster  Street 
PUNXSUTAWNEY 

B  &  E  Implement  Store 
105  South  Main 
QUARRYVILLE 
Conestoga  Farm  Service 
READING 

Berkleigh  Tractor  &  Equipment 
826  Franklin  Street 
ROCHESTER 

Wahl’s  Implement  Store 

R.  D.  No.  1 
ROME 

Wilmont  Farm  Service  Center 
RURAL  RIDGE 
Jos.  Micale  Farm  Supply 
SAYRE 

Glen  E.  Tolbert 
203  N.  Elmira  Street 
SELLERSVILLE 
Ed  Gulden 
SEELYVILLE 
Paul  F.  Horst 
SHADE  GAP 

S.  Boyd  Montgomery 
SHICKSHINNEY 

Rural  Supply  Company 
SHIPPENSBURG 
John  S.  Heberlig 
N.  Seneca  Street 
SOMERSET 

Orn  R.  Nedrow 
Route  31,  R.  D.  6 
SPRINGBORO 

Lamb  Tractor  Company 
SPRINGHOUSE 
Alvin  McClellan 
Route  309 
ST.  MARYS 

H.  J.  Schreiber 
Washington  Street  Extension 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Markle  Farm  Equipment 
R.  D.  No.  1 
STONEBORO 

Steinlechner  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co, 
SUNBURY 

F.  M.  Putnam 
TROY 

Troy  Farm  Service 
UNION  DALE 

T.  J.  Lapotofsky  &  Sons 
WARRENDALE 

Watson  Equipment,  Company 
Route  19 
WATTSBURG 
J.  A.  Freebourn 
P.  O.  Box  61 
WAYNESBORO 

Shaffers  Sales  &  Service 
253  N.  Garfield  Street 
WAYNESBURG 

Long  Tractor  Sales 
27  N.  Porter  Street 
WELLSBORO 
George  W.  Coolidge 
44  East  Avenue 
WEST  CHESTER 

Fruit  Growers  of  Chester  County 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

M.  E.  Bortnick  Farm  Equipment 
WEST  SUNBURY 
Hollis  Dillaman 
Route  2 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Servall  Machine  &  Supply  Corp. 

140  E.  Third  Street 
YORK 

Dietz’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Store 
R.  F.  D.  7 
YOUNGSVILLE 

Youngsville  Farm  Service,  Inc. 
ZIEGLERVILLE 
Robert  E.  Little 


Well  Water  Is  Discolored 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  many 
questions  submitted  by  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers  and  your  answer's. 

I  wonder  if  you’d  find  the  time  and 
space  to  answer  this  question  about 
our  drinking  water  problem. 

We  have  a  dug  well,  about  25  ft., 
tiled  and  cement  top;  have  always 
had  good  drinking  water,  but  recently 
we  have  been  unable  to  use  it.  When 
pumped,  it  is  clear  but  with  a  strong 
odor.  As  it  stands  (about  5  min.),  it 
turns  very  black.  When  boiled,  it 
turns  clear  again,  but  there  is  much 
brown  residue  on  the  bottom  of 
kettle.  s.  g. 

Since  this  turbidity  has  developed 
after  your  well  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time,  it  can  very  well  be  that 
surface  water  is  getting  in  in  exces¬ 
sive  quantities  and  carrying  with  it 
decomposed  organic  matter. 

I  would  check  the  following  points: 
1.  The  seal  at  the  concrete  topping 
slab.  2.  The  contur  of  the  ground 
surface  around  the  well:  is  it  ade¬ 
quately  sloped  away  from  the  well 
for  a  considerable  distance?  3.  Any 
recent  changes  in  the  way  of  new 
buildings  or  excavating  jobs  that 
have  altered  the  previous  drainage 
situation,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  below  surface.  4.  Is  the  well  being 
subjected  to  a  heavier  demand  for 
water  recently?  If  so,  this  may  be 
bringing  about  some  changes  in  the 
subterranean  structure  of  your  water 
system.  Water  veins  may  be  tempor¬ 
arily  depleted  with  resulting  col¬ 
lapse.  In  this  case  silt  may  be 
brought  into  the  well  in  increased 
amounts. 

Remedial  measures  may  involve: 
1.  A  repair  job  on  the  seal  at  the 
concrete  slab.  2.  Better  surface  drain¬ 
age  around  the  well;  the  installation 
of  diversion  ditches  may  be  needed 
to  divert  surface  water  away.  3.  You 
should  have  the  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  test  the  water  for  bacterial  con¬ 
tent.  See  your  local  health  officer  for 
the  proper  procedure.  4.  If  the  water 
is  uncontaminated,  investigate  the 
use  of  a  filter.  The  State  Health  De¬ 
partment  is  the  best  source  of  advice 
for  individual  problems. 


Trenches  for  Septic  Tank 

I  would  like  a  little  information 
about  a  septic  tank  that  I  put  in 
some  time  ago.  A  year  ago  I  installed 
a  bathroom  and  soon  found  out  that 
the  soil  where  I  had  put  the  septic 
tank  and  drain  ditches  from  the  tank 
would  not  take  care  of  the  drainage 
because  it  contained  too  much  clay. 
It  soon  plugged  up  and  I  had  to  clean 
it  out,  so  I  just  dug  a  new  hole  for 
the  tank  and  put  in  drain  tile  from 
it  which  comes  out  on  top  of  the 
ground.  The  health  inspector  was 
here  and  says  it  will  not  pass  because 
it  comes  out  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  that  we  will  have  to  put  it  under 
the  ground.  But  we  already  know 
that  the  soil  will  not  take  care  of  it. 
If  we  put  in  gravel  then  this  will 
soon  let  the  ditch  fill  up  with  waste 
and  then  it  will  be  coming  out  on 
top  or  plug  up. 

Before  we  changed  the  tank  to  its 
present  position,  the  ditches  were 
four  feet  deep,  filled  with  stone,  and 
about  20  to  30  feet  long.  f.  c.  c. 

From  your  description  it  appears 
you  do  not  have  adequate  drainage 
trenches.  In  a  heavy  soil  you  need  at 
least  60  feet  of  trench  for  each  per¬ 
son  served  by  the  tank.  The  trench 
should  be  as  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  possible  but  not  less 
than  12  inches  of  cover  below  the 
surface.  The  trenches  should  be 
about  two  feet  wide  with  at  least  a 
depth  of  18  inches  of  crushed  stone 
in  the  bottom.  The  pitch  of  the 
trenches,  and  of  the  drain  tiles  in 
them,  should  be  about  one  inch  in 


10  feet,  just  enough  so  the  flow 
through  them  will  be  just  a  trickle. 
If  the  trenches  are  pitched  too  much, 
the  water  will  flow  too  fast  and  pile 
up  at  the  end  of  the  trench? 

You  state  that  the  trench  will  fill 
up  with  waste.  This  should  not  oc¬ 
cur  unless  the  septic  tank  is  itself 
clogged  with  solids.  A  septic  tank 
should  have  a  liquid  capacity  of 
about  100  gallons  for  each  person 
served. 


Trouble  with  Shingle  Roof 

I  am  having  my  troubles  with  a 
strip  shingle  roof,  laid  in  1937  with 
supposedly  good  quality  shingles. 
The  narrow  slits  in  the  shingles  are 
washing  out  to  three-fourths  inch  or 
wider  and  the  strip  shingle  below  is 
also  washing  out  to  the  old  wooden 
cover  below  the  original  roof.  The 
roof  looks  to  be  perfect  from  the 
ground.  It  has  gone  through  hurri¬ 
canes  and  not  a  shingle  moved. 

Is  there  anything,  a  paint  or 
cement,  that  can  be  used  to  tide  this 
over?  Or  would  it  be  cheaper  to  take 
it  off  and  put  on  a  new  roof?  l.  a.  s. 

Roofs  facing  to  the  southwest 
suffer  the  greatest  deterioration  from 
the  elements.  If  your  house  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  this  fashion,  together  with 
the  fact  the  roofing  has  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  18  years,  it  might  be  logical  to 
expect  signs  of  deterioration. 

There  are  materials  to  be  had, 
through  building  material  or  farm 
supply  stores,  that  restore  tempo¬ 
rarily  the  original  oil  to  the  shingles. 
This  will  reduce,  for  a  time,  the 
breakdown  you  have  observed.  There 
are  asphalt-aluminum  paints  that  will 
provide  a  protective  coating  for  a 
few  years.  But  the  best  method  is  to 
remove  the  old  shingles  and  replace 
with  new. 


Building  with  Railroad  Ties 

Could  you  give  me  the  information 
needed  to  construct  a  building  24x32 
out  of  railroad  ties,  that  is,  the  best 
method  of  joining,  etc.?  Are  pins 
necessary?  Can  cement  be  used  to 
mortar  and  fill  cracks?  The  ties  will 
be  laid  lengthwise.  c.  j.  r. 

Railroad  ties  can  be  laid  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  laying  bricks.  The 
corners  may  be  butted,  as  in  brick¬ 
laying,  or  half-lapped.  Vertical 
joints  should  be  broken  as  in  brick 
work.  Wooden  pins  —  oak  or  some 
similarly  durable  wood — one-half  inch 
or  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and 
two  pins  to  each  tie  should  be  ade¬ 
quate. 

A  suitable  mortar  would  be  one 
heavy  in  lime  since  it  will  serve  to 
caulk  and  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
severe  compressive  stress.  A  good 
proportion  would  be  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  two  parts  masons  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  about  seven  or  eight 
parts  building  sand. 


In  Doc  Smith’s  office 
Freddy  lingers; 

Neglected  splinters 
In  his  fingers. . . . 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 
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MASTITIS... 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
now  publicly  confirmed  that  he  is 
searching  for  some  new  answers  to 
falling  farm  prices.  He  would  not, 
however,  reveal  exactly  what  he  had 
in  mind. 

It  has  been  learned,  though,  that 
USDA  officials  have  considered  and 
rejected  a  proposal  under  which 
Uncle  Sam  would  pay  farmers  di¬ 
rectly  for  keeping  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  held  that  it  would  be 
too  expensive  to  pay  enough  to  make 
the  project  worthwhile  for  farmers, 
while  not  withdrawing  large  enough 
acreages  to  make  much  difference. 
A  more  limited  idea  is  now  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  USDA  administration 
building.  Under  this  plan,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  funds 
would  be  used  to  pay  farmers  for 
putting  crop  land  into  grass  or  other 
conservation  uses.  Farmers  would  be 
paid  by  ACP  only  for  the  withdrawal 
of  lands  over  and  above  the  acreages 
“controlled”  out  of  production  under 
rigorous  marketing  quotas.  This 
would  not  have  a  major  effect  in 
holding  down  surpluses,  but  would 
use  money  already  earmarked  for 
payment  to  farmers  to  encourage 
conservation  projects.  And  it  is  felt 
that  these  lesser  payments  might 
make  next  year’s  severe  acreage  con¬ 
trols  more  palatable. 

Between  now  and  the  time  Con¬ 
gress  gets  back  to  work  in  January, 
Benson  will  marshal  his  usual  army 
of  committees  to  search  for  new 
farm  proposals,  but  there  is  little 
hope  that  these  groups  will  come  up 
with  anything  new.  It  is  possible  to 
say  definitely  that  the  committees 
and  those  in  USDA  charged  with  the 
“brain-trusting”  have  before  them  a 
general  outline.  This  amounts  to  a 
belief  that  the  entire  problem  can 
only  be  solved  and  that  farm  prices 
can  only  be  stabilized  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  if  produc¬ 
tion  is  brought  into  line  with  de¬ 
mand. 

Ahead  for  1956  already  are  the 
most  drastic  acreage  cuts  ever  im¬ 
posed  on  American  agriculture  but, 
as  a  practical  matter,  this  line  of 
action  will  not  in  itself  cut  produc¬ 
tion  as  much  as  required.  Wheat 
acreages  cannot  be  cut  under  55 
milljon  due  to  a  provision  in  the  law 
setting  this  minimum  and  carryovers 
of  some  other  crops  are  such  that 
plantings  would  have  to  be  forbid¬ 
den  entirely  if  a  supply-demand 
balance  is  to  be  achieved  in  1956. 
Aside  from  this  fact,  acreages  taken 
out  of  a  controlled  crop  can  be 
planted  in  an  uncontrolled  crop,  thus 
creating  a  new  surplus  or  aggravat¬ 
ing  an  old  one. 

*  *  :Jt 

A  farmers’  cooperative  marketing 
association  which  buys  life  insurance 
policies  covering  its  members  in 
order  to  protect  the  association 
against  business  difficulties  which 
could  be  caused  by  the  death  of  a 
member,  thereby  forfeits  its  tax  ex¬ 
emption  privileges,  according  to  a 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice. 

IRS  ruled  that  farm  co-ops  must 
turn  back  to  members  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  all  proceeds  of  sales,  less 
necessary  marketing  expenses,  and 
life  insurance  premiums  are  not  mar¬ 
keting  expenses. 

S:  $ 

USDA  announces  that  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  on  shorn  wool  and  mohair  will 
again  be  designed  to  return  to  wool 
producers  an  average  of  62  cents  per 
pound  of  wool,  grease  basis,  and 
mohair  producers  70  cents  per  pound 
during  the  1956  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  next  April  1.  The  rates  will 
again  reflect  106  per  cent  of  parity 
for  wool  and  92  per  cent  for  mohair. 

*  *  *  *  * 

USDA  plans  “considerable  expan¬ 
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sion”  of  the  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  next  year,  according  to  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  agriculture  Earl 
L.  Butz.  USDA  estimates  that  as  a 
result  of  last  year’s  program  more 
than  451  million  additional  half-pints 
were  used  in  U.  S.  schools. 


Rural  Youth  Conference 

The  1955  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Rural  Youth  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Confer¬ 
ence  for  all  interested  rural  young 
people,  age  18  to  26,  is  being  held 
this  week  at  Jackson’s  Mill  State 
4-H  Camp,  Weston,  W.  Va.  This  con¬ 
ference  includes  an  overall  program 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
interests  and  activities  of  such 
groups  as  4-H,  Grange,  YMW,  Farm 
Bureau,  Farmers’  Union,  FFA,  FHA, 
Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  others. 
Delegates  are  attending  from  all 
states  in  the  United  States  and  from 
several  foreign  countries  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  work  shops,  lectures,  panels 
and  discussions. 


the 

MASTI- 

KiT 


MAS  m  IS  CUTS  PROFITS!  Treat  now 
with  the  MASTI-KIT,  the  effective  way  to 
stop  Mastitis.  Each  MASTI-KIT  package 
contains  6  tubes  of  True-biotic  Mastitis 
Ointment  and  6  Teat  Sterilizing  Pads.  Each 
MASTI-KIT  contains  1,800.000  units  Pro¬ 
caine  Penicillin  G,  1,800  mg  Dihvdrostrep- 
tomycin,  plus  wonder  working  sulfa  drugs. 
Write  for  your  MASTI-KIT  today,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  Animal  Health  Vaccinating  Chart 
with  your  order. 

$3*40  post  paid  if  check 
is  enclosed — otherwise  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Money  back  guarantee  ! 

ANCHOR  SERUM  COMPANY  OF  MINNESOTA 
BOX  357,  Dept.  A,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

MEN!  WE  FIT 
W-l-D-E  FEET! 

E  to  EEEE  Only 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Real  comfort  at  last  for  w  i  d  e 
feet!  We  speciaTze  in  wide  sizes 
and  offer  y,  u  styles  you  I  ke  to 
wear  but  can’t  f.nd  in  the  width 
you  need.  Fine  drses  shois,  work 
t-,oes,  casuats,  smart  hand -sewn 
,  mine  mocc  s  ns.  Ton  quality, 
i  o  alar  pricts. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

N- 1  so  d  in  stores.  Write  t  r 
FREE  c-taioo  today.  No  ob.i- 
qation!  No  agent  will  call. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES 
H  INGHAM  32.  MASS. 


RITE 


f  PAY 


FREE 


CATALOG 
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This  Ringling  Bros 
Circus  team  appears  in 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


Famous  teams 
keeo  fit  with 

ABSORBINE 


It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


You  Con  Milk  FASTER 

with  a  Better  Pump 


as  little  as 


Puts  a  New  Surge  Pump 
in  your  burn 

Thousands  of  very  busy  dairy  far¬ 
mers  are  getting  slow  milking 
because— while  the  vacuum  pump  is 
still  clunking  along  after  a  fashion 
—it  is  just  not  big  enough  or  moving 
enough  air. 

Maybe  you’d  like  to  add  another 
Surge  milker  unit  and  milk  a  few 
more  cows  —  or  milk  your  present 
herd  faster. 

The  right  pump  will  help  you  do 
it  and  pay  for  itself  in  man-hours 
saved.  The  Surge  Plan  makes  it 
easy  to  buy  a  new  pump. 


Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  2  Units---- ---*7.50  down 

Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  3  to  4  Units--  10.00  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  6  to  8  Units--20.00  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  8  to  12  Units-  22.50  down 
end  only  $500  down  adds  an  Extra  Surge  Milker 


to  speed  up  your  Milking 


Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 


BABS0N  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVE.  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 

Copyright  1955  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


can  be  cured  with 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 

in  fiber  content.  Made  _ _ _ 

from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 

"must"  in  the  dairy  - 

industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


%\or  i«f* 

citrus  pulp 


"pice 

‘Howto  Feed 

(Zitnu&'PuCft,? 


‘Ttcme 


— 
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CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


J>l_<^_B0X  403  DEPT,  a  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Deposits  Made 
Or  or  Before  Oct.  1 7 


lorn  Dividends  from  Oct.  J 

_ _ — - BONUS  DIVIDEND^ 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $74,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
^Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name _ _ 


Address. 


only  S4L9bOO 

NEVER  BEFORE  AT  THIS  LOW  PRICE! 

A  genuine  ail  steel  16  Ru.  Feed 
Truck,  nationally  advertised  (we 
can’t  name  the  manufacturer).  Pneu¬ 
matic  type  tires,  rust  proof  finish. 
Check  or  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Shipped  freight  collect.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  SALES  CO. 

926  MINERS  BANK  BUILDING, 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  A  50  CENT  INVESTMENT  - 

Can  open  the  way  to  earn  up  to  $100.00, 
weekly.  This  dignified  sales  job  is  most 
unusual,  in  that  you  invest  nothing.  You 
collect  no  money  or  deposits  and  you  don’t 
waste  time  del.vering  orders.  You  get  paid 
immediately  for  each  order.  A  car  is  not 
necessary.  This  is  the  most  v/anted  item  in 
the  country.  Everyone  can  order.  And  most 
of  them  will.  Plenty  of  repeat  business.  No 
age  limit.  Anyone  from  a  high-school  stu¬ 
dent  to  a  semi-retired  person  can  qualify. 
You  are  your  own  boss.  You  work  where 
and  when  you  want  to.  And  you  can  earn 
money  at  once.  Send  50c  for  the  complete 
sales  plan  that  puts  you  in  business  for 
yourself.  This  is  all  you  ever  invest. 

Write  —  PERMANENT  PICTURES,  INC. 
BOX  2438,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


Town. 


.  Stole. 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE !  World’s 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3104,  Quincy,  111. 


.25 


Save  Money  On  Feed! 


RROWER^^^ 

UllVIf  Ull  FEED  MIXERS 


EASY 

TERMS 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  C\PS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  A11  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


-  WHISKEY  BARRELS  - 

40  to  50  gallons,  fresh  emptied  White  Oak  Charred, 
$3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50;  5  for  $15;  10  for  $29;  20  for 
$55  F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS, 
Formerly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery, 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN.  Phone:  VO  6-5757 


At  the  1955  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


The  109th  annual  New  York  State 
Fair  and  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  was  held  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  north  of  Syracuse  Septem¬ 
ber  3-10.  Almost  perfect  weather 
prevailed — it  did  not  rain  at  all — and 
attendance  of  453,453  topped  last 
year’s  previous  high  of  448,562. 

In  the  farm  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery  show  many  new  items  were 
exhibited;  and  in  the  Daniel  Par¬ 
rish  Witter  Agricultural  Museum 
many  old  kinds  were  shown.  Here- 
fords  and  Holstein  cattle  had  their 
biggest  shows  in  State  Fair  history 
and  there  were  twice  as  many 
Guernsey  cattle  shown  as  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Berkshire  hogs  accounted  for 
about  a  third  of  the  hog  entries  and 
made  one  of  the  Fair’s  largest  swine 
shows.  Milk  was  available  from  vend¬ 
ing  machines  almost  everywhere  on 
the  grounds,  and  much  was  sold. 
Dairy  products  were  especially  well 
promoted  in  elaborate  and  attrac¬ 
tive  sales  booths.  A  dairy  refriger¬ 
ator  manufacturer  set  up  a  milk- 


Inka  Pietje  Veeman  from  Wood- 
bourne  Farms,  Dimock,  Pa.,  was 
grand  champion  Holstein  female  at 

the  1955  New  York  State  Fair. 

dispensing  booth  at  which  one  could 
buy  all  the  milk  he  could  drink  for 
10  cents. 

The  Dairy  Show 

Besides  all  the  field  machinery 
and  dairy  equipment  that  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  interested  dairymen,  there 
was  also  the  aluminum-clad  pole- 
type  frame  barn  for  them  to  see  as 
a  working  model  of  a  pen  barn.  Also 
set  up  was  a  milking  parlor  in  actu¬ 
al  operation;  a  model  ensilage  un¬ 
loader  fed  silage  out  to  real  Guern¬ 
seys  from  the  Emroy  Farm  in  Mari¬ 
etta.  In  the  dairy  cattle  show,  1,192 
animals  of  the  six  major  dairy  breeds 
were  on  hand  for  inspection  and  for 
competitive  judging.  George  Trim- 
burger  of  Cornell  was  in  charge  of 
the  cattle  show,  assisted  by  beef  and 
dairy  specialists. 

In  the  Holstein  classes,  in  which 
422  were  animals  entered,  Judge 
Harvey  Schwartz  of  Wisconsin  made 
the  following  top  placings:  Bulls — 
junior  calf  (jr.  cf.)  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion  (jr.  ch.),  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Cayuga;  jr.  yearling  (jr.  yr.),  North¬ 
way  Farms,  Victor;  two-year-old  (2- 
yr.),  Dutch  Acres  Farm,  No.  Chat¬ 
ham;  mature  (mt.),  senior  (sr.)  and 
grand  champion  (gr.  ch.),  Alson  D. 
Weller  and  Son,  Lowville.  Females — 
jr.  cf.,  Stanley  W.  Perkins,  Carthage; 
sr.  cf.,  Robenstead  Farms,  Poland; 
jr.  yr.,  Alson  D.  Weller;  sr.  yr.  and 
jr.  ch.,  Maurice  Bly,  Jamestown;  2- 
yr.,  H.  C.  Winans  and  Son,  Pine 
Plains;  3-yr.,  Faraway  Farms,  Pine 
Plains;  4-yr.,  Macsfarm,  Perry;  dry 
cows  (d.  c.),  Faraway  Farms;  mt., 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Woodbourne  Farms, 
Dimock,  Pa.;  best  udder  of  cow  in 
milk  (b.  u.  m.),  Woodbourne  Farms; 
jr.  get,  Alson  D.  Weller;  sr.  get,  pro¬ 
duce  of  dam  (p.  d.),  and  best  three 
females  (b.  3f.),  Harden  Farms, 
Camden;  best  group  herd,  Eastern 
New  York  Holstein  Club;  premier 
breeder  (p.  b.),  Alson  D.  Weller  and 
Son. 

Hilton  Boynton  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  judged  the 
Guernseys  and  there  was  much  quali¬ 
ty  in  which  to  discriminate;  some 
225  animals  entered  the  show  ring. 
Prof.  Boynton’s  topmost  placings 
were:  Bulls — cf.,  Begeacres  Farm, 
Ithaca;  jr.  yr.  Woodacres  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  sr.  yr.,  2-yr.,  mt., 


jr.,  sr.,  and  gr.  ch.  bulls,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland.  Females — jr.  cf., 
Fairlawn  Farms,  Millis,  Mass.;  sr. 
cf.  and  jr.  ch.,  Wodacres  Farm;  jr. 
and  sr.  yrs.,  2-yr.,  d.  c.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  b.  3  f.,  jr.  and  sr.  gets,  and  p.  b., 
McDonald  Farms;  3-yr.  and  b.  u.  m., 
Hanover  Hill  Farm,  Yorktowne  Hts.; 
4-yr.,  Woodacres  Farm;  dairy  herd, 
Hanover  Hill  Farms;  p.  d.,  Hanover 
Hill;  best  group  herd,  Finger  Lakes 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Assn. 

There  was  a  lot  of  good  quality  in 
the  Ayrshire  showing  of  158  head. 
Maurice  E.  Mix  did  the  judging  and 
picked  the  following  top  animals: 
Bulls —  cf.,  M.  B.  and  W.  B.  Tread¬ 
well,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  David 
and  Richard  Porter,  Watertown;  sr. 
yr.,  jr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Strathglass 
Farms,  Port  Chester;  2-yr.,  Phyiiis 
Hotaling,  Cato;  3-yr.  and  sr.  ch., 
Elmside  Farms,  Burke.  Females — jr. 
and  sr.  cfs.,  Melody  Lane  Farm, 
Burke;  jr.  and  sr.  yrs.,  and  jr.  ch., 
Strathglass;  2-yr.,  3-yr,  4-yr.  and  5- 
yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Floyd  Loper  and 
Son,  Hornell;  d.  c.,  Strathglass; 
b.  u.  m.,  Porterdale  Farms,  Water- 
town;  jr.  get,  Strathglass;  dairy  herd, 
Melody  Lane  Farms;  b.  3  f.,  sr.  get, 
p.  d.,  and  p.  b.,  Floyd  Loper;  best 
group  herd,  Clinton-Franklin-Essex 
Ayrshire  Club. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  showing  of  150  animals 
judged  by  Vernon  Hull  of  Lee’s  Hill 
Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.  Mr.  Hull’s 
top  animals  were:  Bulls — cf.  and  jr. 
ch.,  Hillwinds-Ladderhook  Farm, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Maple  Cpve 
Farm,  Manlius;  sr.  yr.,  mt.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Wingood  Farms,  Guilford; 
2-yr.,  C.  P.  Champlin,  Darien  Ctr. 
Females  —  jr.  cf.,  Duncan  Bellinger, 
Schoharie;  sr.  cf.,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca;  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  HyCrest 
Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.;  sr.  yr., 
George  Farnum,  Wallingford,  Conn.; 
jr.  get,  Hillwinds;  2-,  3-yrs.,  mt.,  Hy¬ 
Crest;  d.  c.,  Hi-Ho  Farm,  Darien  Ctr.; 
4-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  H.  L.  and  L.  G. 
Boyd,  Locke;  d.  h.,  b.  3  f.,  b.  u.  m., 
p.  b.,  HyCrest;  sr.  get,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  p.  d.,  Level  Acres  Farm, 
Rodman;  ch.  N.  Y.  group  herd, 
Northwest  New  York  canton. 

The  entries  in  Jersey  classes  to¬ 
taled  140  head,  and  they  were 
placed  by  Dale  Dean,  Ridgeway, 


Cornell’s  Francis,  an  1,150-16.  Angus 
fit  and  shown  by  Kenneth  Tillapaugh 
of  Cornell  University,  was  grand 
champion  State  Fair  steer. 

Mich.  He  placed  them  as  follows: 
Bulls — cf.  Silver  Springs  Farms, 
Syracuse;  jr.  yr.,  2-yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Har¬ 
mony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
Females  —  2-,  3-,  4-yr.,  mt.,  d.  c.,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  b.  3  f.,  sr.  get,  p.  b., 
Harmony  Farms;  b.  u.  m.,  Richfield 
Farm,  Hobart;  p.  d.,  Pioneer  Farm; 
ch.  N.  Y.  group  herd,  Central  N.  Y. 
Jersey  Dist. 

The  98  entries  in  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  classes  were  again  dominated 
by  entries  from  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Lake  Placid.  Top  placings  of  Judge 
Stanley  Powell,  Ionia,  Mich.,  were: 
Bulls — cf.,  jr.  and  sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Last  Chance;  mt.  and  sr.  ch., 
Christ  D.  Fredericksen,  Nichols.  Fe¬ 
males — cf.,  sr.  yr.,  Last  Chance;  jr. 
yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Mrs.  Bessie  Acomb 
and  Son,  Dansville;  2-yr.,  D.  A.  and 
R.  K.  Jones,  Churchville;  3-yr.,  mt., 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  d.  c.,  b.  u.  m.,  d.  h., 
b.  3  f.,  p.  b.,  jr.  and  sr.  gets,  Last 
(Continued  on  Page  624) 
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Looking  for  a 

NEWHERDSIRE? 

LET  YOUR  LOCAL  NY  ABC 
TECHNICIAN  EXPLAIN  HOW 
YOUR  HERD  CAN  BE  BRED 
TO  THE  SELECTED  SIRES 
IN  NYABC’S  STUD.  YOU’LL 
SAVE  MONEY,  TOO! 

Call  your  local  NYABC  technician, 
or  for  his  name,  write 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc* 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  H  E R E FO R DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  buls  at  MASALNA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING. _ PHONE  4-0359 

500  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  500 

ALL  RAISED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS. 
Artificial  Breeding  Program  under  Cornell 
Supervision  now  being  used. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome 

ZENDA  FARMS,  1000  ISLAND,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON.  Mgr..  Phone  218 
FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
Yearling  bulls  of  service  age.  Also  12  registered 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  Reasonable  prices. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 
EIGHT  REGISTERED  BLACK  ANGUS  COWS: 
SEVEN  WITH  CALF,  ONE  COMING  IN.  ONE 
HEIFER  18  MONTHS.  ELSA  KHAN, 

HOLLAND  ROAD,  WALES.  MASSACHUSETTS 

KEG.  POLLED  SHORTHORN  COWS 

Some  with  calves  at  foot — rebred  to  Canford  Command, 
out  of  Gr.  Cr.  Cow.  International  1951  —  Bonny 

Butterfly  4th.  Health  certificate  with  all. 
GRAZING  FIELDS.  BUZZARDS  B  AY.  M  ASS. 

HAVING  SOLD  MY  FARM  MUST  DISPOSE  OF 
80  HEAD  PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 
ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER  ACCEPTED 
OLIN  H.  DE  FORGE 

230  N.  MAIN  ST.. _ RUTLAND.  VERMONT 

Reg.  Hereford  Herd  &  Commercial  Bulls 

Dwarf-Free  Pedigrees.  High  Weight  Gain  for  Age. 

BRED  and  OPEN  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWM,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Excellent  Foundation  Stock  for  Commercial  or 
Registered  Herds.  H.  E.  PLETCHER, 

Kahdena  Rd.,  Morristown.  N.  J.  Phone  JEfferson  8-7165 

SHEEP 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

Eastern  Suffolk  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

Saturday,  October  22,  1955 

FOUR-H  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 


GO  CHOICE  EWES  60 

FROM  THE  EAST’S 
GREATEST  SUFFOLK  FLOCKS. 

SUFFOLK  BOOSTERS  SUPPER, 
FRIDAY  NIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Sec:  Roy  G.  Pavy 

HIGH  LOW  FARM,  CHESTER,  CONN. 
SECOND  ANNUAL 

So.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breeders 

SHOW  &  SALE 


SAT.,  OCT.  8,  1955  At  10:00  A.  M. 


MALCOLM  BROCK,  DUXBURY,  MASS. 
SHOW’S  SECRETARY 

Breeders  of  Reg.  Animals  Invited 

Entry  Blanks  Available  for  Interested  Exhibitors 
"REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Excel, ent  Breeding  Come  see  them 
_ VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  ★SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


25  TOP  PROVEN  BREEDING  EWES 
25  EXCELLENT  EWE  LAMBS 
1  YEARLING  SON  AND  1  2-YEAR-OLD 
SON  OF  WARRICK  44F 
3  YEARLING  OR  OVER  SONS  OF  OUR 
IMPORTED  BENACRE  ADVENTURER 
7  OUTSTANDING  LAMB  RAMS 


GLOVt  GREEK  FARM  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt.,  OREFIELD,  PA. 

UAMDCIIiaCC  REG.  RAM  LAMBS  and  YEAR- 
numronmco  LINGS  First  and  Second  Prize 
at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair.  Exceptional  good  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  good  depth  and  compact.  Real  Hampshire 
type  with  registration,  f.  o.  b.  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

Write  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE, _ HYDE  PA  RK,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SH  R O PSH  I  R E  Y E A R L I  N G  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Over  200  Purebred 
RAMS,  EWES  and  LAMBS.  Lowest  Prices. 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 


3Wu  Reg.  Cheviot  Ham  Lambs,  Excellent  Breeding. 
Ram  pastures.  Davis- Wetherby,  S.  I,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  COLUMBIA  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
„  BRED  EWE  SALE,  NOVEMBER  5, 

2:00  P.  M.  FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
„  Write  —  EiUGEKLE  LAIBE, 

ROUTE  2,  LIMA,  OHIO,  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—  most  dependable 
BREED  of  CATTLE l 


Mill 


It’s  never  safe  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  And  it's 
never  safe  to  depend  on  single¬ 
purpose  Cattle.  Itaise  Milking 
Shorthorns — they're  DUAL-PURPOSE.  FIRST,  you  get 
4%  milk  and  PLENTY  of  it.  (A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
highest  butterfat  record  in  world,  also  highest  records  on 
twiee-a-day  milking!)  SECOND,  they  have  greatest  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Even  if  prices  of  both  milk 
and  meat  drop,  you  STILL  have  TWO  barrels 
loaded  —  you  have  50%  more  bargaining 
power  than  one-purpose  cattle  raisers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Milking  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown 
feeds  and  roughage  into  meat,  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  most  economically.  Get  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE 
facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  published 
monthly.  6  months,  $1.00;  one  year,  $2.00;  3  yrs.  $5.00. 
Subscribe  NOW!  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  313-00  S.  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


FREE 

FACTS 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


36th  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  at  12:30  P.  M. 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  BATH,  N.  Y. 

25  COWS  — 20  BRED  HEIFERS  — all  are  either 
fresh  or  due  soon.  They  are  well-bred  and  have 
been  carefully  selected  by  Floyd  Loper.  They  are 
young,  have  good  udders,  and  will  make  a  lot  of 
4%  milk.  “No  lemons.”  HEALTH:  Majority 
Bangs  Accred.,  Calf.  Vac.,  tested  for  T.B.  and 
Bangs  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever 
within  30  days.  Nearly  All  Eligible  for  Pa. 
For  Catalog  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON.  VT. 


SWINE 


OLD  HOME  MANOR 

Qualify  Production  Sale 

60  —  HEAD  SELECT  —  60 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

OCTOBER.  21,  1955  —  7:30  P.  M. 
NIGHT  SALE  •  FAIR  GROUNDS,  INDIANA,  PA. 

15  Bred  Gilts  (Bred  to  Walker  Farms 
“Royal  Turk”  straight  English) 
25  Open  Gilts,  ready  to  breed 
20  Boars  ready  for  service 

Write  —  CLAUDE  TIPTON, 
Trov,  Ohio,  Sale  Mgr.,  for  catalog 
HOBART  FARTHING,  Auctioneer 
OLD  HOME  MANOR 

JOHN  AULD,  MGR.,  .HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

“HOME  OF  N.  Y.  STATE  CHAMPIONS” 

Berkshire  Boars  and  Gilts 
Yorkshire  Boars  and  Gilts 
Available  for  Immediate  Shipment 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  OCTOBER  29  FALL  SALE! 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

HILLSDALE  9, _ • _ NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  M  D. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
BRED  GILTS  o  BABY  PIGS  ®  160  HEAD 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, _ VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

— — - DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  TEL:  2-1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs  6-7  wks.  $11  each;  8-9  wks.  $12; 
10  wks  extras  $13  each.  Chester  &  Yorkshires,  Berk- 
sbire  &  O.I.C.  crossed.  Send  10%  with  order.  Bal.COD 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  ApTTi  Pigs,  Either- Sex'. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  TYPE  HOG 
For  the  best  in  BERKS  come  to  the  Western  Penna. 
Berkshire  Breeders  Show  and  Sale.  Held  October  12th 
at  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  Write:  CHARLES  WOODS, 
Secretary,  R.  6,  MERCER,  PA.  for  Catalogue. 


_  YORKSHIRE  _ _ 

MATURE  BOARS;  BRED  SOWS;  YOUNG  BOARS 
and  GILTS.  STATE  FAIR  WINNERS. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS, 

C.  J.  SHELMID1NE,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 

—  F  OR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  — 
SERVICE  AGE  BOARS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
ALSO  50  AUGUST  FARRAWED  PIGS  Either  Sex 
Write  or  visit  JOHN  BLIEK  &  SONS, 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK _ PHONE:  3084 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since _ 1 934. _ C. _ LUTZ,^  Middletown  i,  Maryland 

REGISTERED  H  A  M  PS  HIRES :_  G  I  LTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 


-  HEREFORDS  - 

SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT. _ STEW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


-  FIRST  QUALITY  PIGS  - 

6  weeks  $12.00;  7-8  weeks.  $13.00  each 
CHESTER  WHITES,  Crossed  by  Hereford  Boar 
F.  and  F.  STOCK  FARM 

BROWNSVILLE.  MAINE _ WO  5-2484 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered 
TAM  WORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


RABBITS 


-  RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS  - 

Complete  in  48  page  Lius,  rated  book,  by  World's 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 


-  RABBITS  - 

BREEDING 
HENRY  SAUER, 


-  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES - 

AND  LABORATORY  STOCK 

PORT  EWEN,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


GOATS:  PUREBRED 

Does  and  Spring  Kids. 
PAUL  COOKINHAM, 


REGISTERED  SAANENS 
SelLng  Out.  Prices  Reasonable. 
R.  D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GOAT  —  TOGGENBURG,  FIVE  YEARS,  (Daughter 
high  milker),  reasonable.  C.  BYATT, 

SKYV1EW  ACRES,  Route  45,  POMONA,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

R.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


Livestock  Advertising 
(Continued  on  Page  629) 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  II,  Hereford  Drive,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THERE  ARE  MORE 


THAN  ALL  OTHER  BEEF  BREEDS  COMBINED 


mmXwr* 
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Plant  a  HEREFORD  Bull... 

harvest  greater  profits! 


“Plant”  a  Hereford  bull  in  your  herd  .  .  .  and  you’ll  harvest 
greater  profits  every  time.  Why?  Herefords  produce  bigger, 
hardier  calf  crops! 

YEAR  IN  YEAR  OUT,  HEREFORDS  ARE  MOST 
PROFITABLE  TO  PRODUCE!  Let’s  see  why  .  .  . 

1.  Hereford  boils  are  aggressive. 

2.  Herefords  are  born  to  rustle  anywhere. 

3.  Herefords  weigh  more  at  weaning  time. 

4.  Herefords  thrive  in  any  climate. 

5.  Herefords  make  more,  better  beef  with  every  bite. 

That’s  why  Herefords  draw  the  top  price  more  than  81%  of  the 
time  at  major  livestock  markets  all  over  the  country.  Looking  for 
greater  profits?  “Plant”  a  Hereford  bull! 

TWO  FREE  OFFERS 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

“CO V/  COUNTRY,  U.S.A." 
is  a  fascinating,  36-page, 
4-color  book.  It's  abso¬ 
lutely  free;  no  obligation 
Write  TODAY! 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 

“THE  HEREFORD  QUARTERLY" 
keeps  you  abreast  of  what's  go¬ 
ing  on  in  ihe  cattle  world.  Get 
free  subscription  by  writing  to 
address  below,  stating  name 
and  address. 


E  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  •  NEW  YORK  = 


I  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders  Sale 

I  October  15,  1955  1  P.JIV. 

=  Ben  Tulloch  Farm,  Millbrook,  New  York 

|  ★  ★  * 

I  Selling  50  Foundation  Females 

—  For1  Catalog  or  Information  write 


=  Myron  M.  Fuerst  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Sky  High  Farms,  Complete  Farm  Dispersal,  Tully,  N.Y. 

SALE  SCHEDULE:  OCTOBER  7,  1955  —  612  ACRE  FARM  12:00  Noon 
Complete  Line  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Produce  1:30  P.  M. 
OCTOBER  8,  1955  —  200  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  in  150  Lots 
Farm  to  Be  Offered 

Excellent  producing  612  acre  farm,  completely  set  up  with  modern  buildings  for  high 
producing  beef  cattle  operation  or  da.ry  if  you  prefer.  Two  homes  wan  moaern 
conveniences,  excellent  water  supply. 

200  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  SELLING  IN  150  LOTS 
FEATURING  POPULAR  BLOODLINES  — 

ZATO  HEIR  •  HILLCREST  •  WHR  •  MORLUNDA  •  PRINCE  DOMINO  •  MILKY 
WAY.  Cattle  tested  for  TB  and  Bangs,  inoculated  for  sh  pping  fever.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  very  great  farm  dispersals  in  the  entire  Northeast.  Plan  now  to  attend. 

Write  for  Your  Catalog  to  — 

ZOGG  AUCTION  SERVICE,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

H.  M.  BOOHER,  OWNER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R „  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


October  1,  1955 
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READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don't 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — - 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And.  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  hack.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-M,  Rochelle,  III. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air 


New  Process  Saves 

Money  t  -12195 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCAS  ED  Ain  Mft&HTV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
dtnll  NU  MUNtf  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  69-L 

W.  Ch'casro  G,  ISv  iO<!» 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  -day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  wno  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Underwear  Direct  from  the  Mill 


at  25%  Less 
than  Retail  Price 

MADE  OF  CELANESE 
55  DENIER  ACETATE 

_  RAYON  OR  30  DENIER 

BAND  LEG  BRIEF  NYLON  TRICOT 
All  first  quality,  run.-proof,  full  cut,  best 
workmanship.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Elas¬ 
tic  or  bandless  br.efs  in  rayon.  Sizes  4  to  8. 
3  for  $1.75.  In  nylon  2  for  $170.  Postpaid 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Order  direct 
from  ad  or  write  for  folder  showing  actual 
cloth  samples  and  other  styles. 

Remit  By  Money  Order,  Check,  or  Cash 

EVITA  TEXTILE  CO.  Dept.  R  BOYERTOWN,  PA. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  BUSINESS 


WITH  OUR  NEWEST,  BIGGEST 
NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE 
Housewares,  gifts,  jewelry,  power 
tools.  tableware,  appliances, 
watches,  etc.  No  investment. 

Be  Ready  for  the  Xmas  Rush! 
WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  A-l 
ROBEL  SALES,  487  BROADWAY 


FREE  ourT 

NEW  ’56  Jumbo 
Catalog.  B  i  g  g  e  r 
than  ever.  Imprint 
space  for  your 
name,  plus  private 
price  list  too. 
Fully  illustrated. 

,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


lenty  Of  Profit  .  .  Simple  To  Sell 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


or  A  ni  T  A  nmr  A  FANCY  LARGE  PEARLS  IM- 
PEaRL  TAPIOCA  PORTED  FROM  THE  TROPICS 
For  that  Old  Fashioned  Pudding,  loved  by  millions. 
Send  $1.00  for  TWO  POUNDS.  Prepad.  Recipe. 
LIND  FOOD  CO.,  BOX  I.  ROCHESTER  16.  N.  Y. 
SELL  LAO  fES  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE  _ . 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En- 
argements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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This  Golden  Time 

Light  is  a  golden  harp  after  October  rain; 

The  gold  harp’s  melody  streams  through  the  windowpane, 

And  I  —  caught  in  the  cadence  of  those  mellow  notes  — 

Reach  toward  the  sky  through  sunlit  motes, 

Where  all  sweet  music  of  other  years  enthralled 

Pours  upon  Earth  in  sight,  and  sound,  and  dream  recalled. 

New  York  State  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


Good  Cookies  Come  into  October 


Home-grown  recipes  are  always 
the  most  interesting.  Our  Crumb 
Cookies  and  Crisp  Molasses  Cookies 
are  in  this  class  of  wholesome, 
nourishing,  good  things  to  eat  for  all 
the  family. 

Crumb  Cookies 

Use  3  eggs;  1  cup  sugar;  Va  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Va  teaspoon  almond  ex¬ 
tract;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  2  cups 
crumbs  (crushed  or  coarsely  ground 
over-dried  bread);  Vi  teaspoon 
cinnamon 

Beat  the  eggs  until  light  and 
thickened.  Add  sugar,  salt,  almond 
and  vanilla  extracts,  and  mix.  Com¬ 
bine  crumbs,  cinnamon  and  nuts  if 
used.  Add  to  egg  mixture. 

Pat  the  dough  evenly  into  a  shal¬ 
low  9-inch  greased  pan.  Bake  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  (300  degrees 
F.)  for  30  minutes.  Cool  slightly  and 
cut  in  squares. 


Crisp  Molasses  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  molasses;  Vi  cup  short¬ 
ening;  1  tablespoon  ginger;  2 Vi  cups 
all-purpose  flour;  1  tablespoon  soda; 
2  tablespoons  milk,  heated;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt. 

Heat  the  molasses  to  the  boiling 
point.  Add  the  shortening,  ginger, 
soda,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
heated  milk,  and  salt.  Add  flour 
gradually.  Chill  mixture  thoroughly 
and  roll  out  lightly  on  floured  board. 

Cut  with  cookie  cutter  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
about  10-15  minutes. 

Elaine  F.  MacIntyre 


We’re  all  familiar  with  cloves  stud¬ 
ding  hams,  but  sometimes  we  forget 
that  they  are  equally  delicious  when 
used  with  unsmoked  meat.  A  roast  of 
pork  takes  on  new  interest  when 
cloves  are  starred  as  a  seasoning. 


Tried  —  and  Trye! 

When  the  location  of  a  button  on 
a  garment  is  critical,  slip  a  small 
hairpin  through  the  button  and  cloth 
to  hold  it  while  checking  to  see  if 
it  is  in  the  right  place.  If  not,  it  is 
easy  to  pull  out  the  hairpin  and  re¬ 
locate  the  button  before  sewing  it 
to  the  garment. 


How  to  Plant  a  Rose 
And  Fall  Is  the  Time 

Plant  roses  in  the  Fall.  That  is  tho 
advice  of  expert  rose  growers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  the  plant’s 
root  system  has  time  to  establish  it¬ 
self  so  that  buds  and  flowers  can  ba 
produced  earlier  than  on  spring 
planted  roses. 

Unpack  rose  plants  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  from  the  nursery  and  soak  the 
roots  in  a  bucket  of  thick  muddy 
water  for  six  to  eight  hours  before 
planting.  If  planting  has  to  be  de¬ 
layed  for  a  few  days,  cover  roots 
with  soil  and  keep  covered,  tops  and 
all,  with  wet  burlap  or  straw. 

Most  important  is  preparation  of 
the  bed.  Dig  to  depth  of  24  inches 
with  holes  large  enough  for  roots  to 
be  spread  out  in  all  directions.  Roses 
will  grow  in  soil  that  grows  good 
vegetables  but  an  ideal  mixture  for 
finest  bloom  and  growth  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  planting  chart. 

Plant  rose  so  that  graft  (knob) 
will  be  at  ground  level.  Pack  soil 
firmly  around  roots  and,  when  hole 
is  half  filled,  pour  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  then  fill  with  soil.  Top  few 
inches  should  be  soil  plus  25  per 
cent  peat  moss.  Space  hybrid  tea 
roses  16  to  18  inches  apart,  fioribun- 
das  18  to  24  inches. 

For  winter  protection,  hill  up  soil 
eight  to  10  inches  above  ground  level. 
Additional  protection  after  ground 
freezes  could  include  covering  plants 
with  straw,  leaves  or  other  mulching 
material. 


People  Who  Live  in  Glass  Houses.  .  .And  Love  It! 

Here,  certainly,  is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  home:  the  Orlyt  Living- 
room  of  all  glass  and  aluminum  construction.  Offered  by  a  manufacturer 
of  greenhouses  for  the  past  100  years,  this  room  is  attached  to  the  house 
in  lean-to  fashion.  By  anyone  versed  in  the  art  of  using  a  screw  driver  and 
open  end  wrench,  and  in  following  instructions,  this  greenhouse  type  of 
living  space  can  be  put  on  by  the  man  of  the  family.  Standard  widths  are 
seven  and  nine  feet;  lengths  from  11  to  20  feet.  For  detailed  information, 
address  Lord  and  Burnham,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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Maple  Leaf  Filet 
Right  in  Season 

As  you  see,  here  is  a  handsome 
square  doily  to  use  as  a  table  or 
buffet  centerpiece;  measures  17  by  17 
inches.  Crochet  pattern  contains  a 
large-sized  blocks-and-spaces  chart  so 
that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
the  making.  You’ll  love  it! 


Just  send  20  cents  for  PATTERN 
614,  with  your  name  and  address  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  NEEDLEWORK  GUIDE,  36 
pages,  150  designs  for  knitting,  cro¬ 
chet,  embroidery,  hairpin  lace,  and 
dozens  of  beautiful  color  transfers 
(multicolors).  Send  25  cents,  and 
order  as  you  do  for  needlework 
above. 

Karamanada;  a  Favorite 
Dish  from  Holland 

A  neat  dish,  called  by  the  Hol¬ 
landers  “Karamanada”,  has  long 
been  a  favorite  among  those  who 
are  of  Dutch  descent  in  Michigan 
and  other  States.  It  might  be  called: 
“Baked  Pork  Chops,  a  la  Holland.” 
By  any  name,  it  is  a  hearty,  delicious 
food. 

Take  a  suitable  number  of  pork 
chops.  Simmer  until  tender  in  a  little 
water.  Salt  to  taste.  Then  spread 
chops  in  a  shallow  pan.  Cover  with 
broken  soft  bread,  not  fine  crumbs. 
Pour  all  liquid  in  which  the  chops 
were  simmered  over  chops  and 
bread. 

Sprinkle  ground  nutmeg  freely 
over  chops  and  bake  in  hot  oven  un¬ 
til  bread  is  crisp,  and  edges  of  chops 
light  brown.  Time:  about  30  min¬ 
utes  for  baking. 

— Frances  T.  Scholten 

Opening  a  can  of  tomato  soup  for 
a  hurry-up  lunch?  Add  two  or  three 
whole  cloves  and  let  simmer  gently 
for  a  few  minutes.  Remove  the 
cloves  and  serve  the  soup  piping  hot. 
You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  added 
goodness. 


Good  to  Sew,  Wear  and  Look  At! 


3058  —  Free  and  Easy  Front-Buttoned  Casual  is  proportioned  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure,  styled  with  brief  sleeves,  and  soft  shoulder  yokes. 
Sizes  14x/2  to  26V2.  Size  I6V2:  4%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 


2472  —  Cutey-Pie  Long-Torso  Whirler  for  young-timers  has  a  crisp 
little  contrasting  collar,  full  skirt  with  trim  pleats.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4: 
Dress,  2 Vs  yds.  35-in.  Collar,  !4  yd.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2485  —  New  and  Smart,  Attractive  Suit  with  a  jaunty  jacket  either 
as  a  bolero  or  in  regular  length;  trim,  slim  skirt  with  side  slits  for  easy 
walking.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Bolero  and  skirt,  3 Vs  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

2474  —  New  Look  to  This  Side-Buttoned  Jumper  is  attractive  and 
smart,  teamed  with  a  three-quarter  sleeved,  bow-accented  blouse.  Sizes  10 
to  40.  Size  16:  Jumper,  3%  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  2V4  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2923  —  Two  Lively,  Practical  Aprons,  a  boon  to  homemakers!  Smart 
V-necked  bib-top,  also  pretty  tea  apron,  both  in  this  pattern.  Small,  medium, 
large,  extra-large  sizes.  Medium:  Bib-top,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Tea  apron,  2  yds. 
35-in.  30  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book.  Have  You  Seen  It?  It’s  Well  Worth  Having. 
25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cents 
to  $1.00  orders.) 


Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  girl  loves  to  cook 


Teen-Ager  Wins  Cooking  Awards 
at  Two  Different  New  Jersey  Fairs 


Brother  Eugene  gives  Janice  Pike 
a  hand  with  her  scrapbook  while 
sisters  Carolyn  and  Sally  Ann  look 
on.  Janice  won  her  first  ribbon  three 
years  ago,  and  last  year  she  entered 
cooking  competition  at  the  Bridge- 
ton  and  Trenton  State  Fairs  and 
won  three  more  top  awards. 

Janice  says  she  really  loves  to 
cook  and  enjoys  experimenting  with 
recipes.  However,  Janice  doesn’t 
experiment  with  yeast — she  always 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  because  she  knows  it’s  de¬ 
pendable.  “It  rises  fast  every  time,” 
she  says.  “And  this  dry  yeast  is 
so  easy  to  use.” 


If  you  bake  at  home,  of  course  you 
like  to  serve  yeast-raised  specialties. 
And  it’s  so  convenient  when  you  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
This  dry  yeast  is  really  easy  to  use, 
dissolves  in  a  jiffy  and  rises  fast 
every  time.  And  it  stays  fresh  for 
months  on  your  cupboard  shelf— 
always  ready  when  you  need  it.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast — 
the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks 


"Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Smoothed  the 
way  to  Successful  Farming  For  Us.’ 


— says  EUGENE  WYAND,  Livingston  County,  New  York 

\  Eugene  and  Mary  Wyand’s  farm  extends  over 

Bank  \  243  acres  of  fine  land  and  grosses  approximately 

ans  \  $22,000  a  year.  They  go  in  heavily  for  crops  and 

1  also  have  a  herd  of  24  registered  Holsteins  that 

l  produce  an  average  of  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
JfiS  1  annually.  The  Wyands,  like  thousands  of  North- 
5t  \  eastern  farmers,  use  low-cost  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 

loanS  \  to  buy,  improve  and  operate  their  farms. 

i__CreA  \  For  complete  information,  see  your  local 

tifiSl-  1  associations  or  write:  Dept.  R-79,  310  State 

Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


October  1,  1955 
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Non-Acid!  Non-Caustic!  Absolutely  Non-Corrosive  to  Metal ! 


CESS-KLEEN  is  the  most  amazing  lasting-action 
chemical  cleaner  ever  developed,  for  cleaning  cess¬ 
pools,  septic  tanks  and  clogged-up  drains.  Just  one 
application  lasts  virtually  indefinitely!  Itcannotharm 
plumbing  or  stain  porcelain  or  tile!  It  is  absolutely 
non-corrosive  to  all  metals.  It  is  harmless  on  skin 
contact.  You  can  use  it  yourself  in  exactly  10  seconds! 


QT.  SIZE 


ONLY 


$3 


98 

ppd. 


Enough  for  8-ft. 
deep  pool! 


Ail  You  Have  to  Do  Is  Pour  It  Down  the  Drain  Once! 


ONE  APPLICATION  PERFORMS  8  CLEAN-UP  MIRACLES 

J.  Eliminates  solids  with  instant  5.  Unclogs  household  drams  in 
bacteria  action.  seconds. 


2.  Strips  grease  and  grime  from 
cesspool  walls. 

3.  Eliminates  grease  trap 
clogging. 

4.  Allows  water  to  penetrate  info 
ground,  stops  cesspool  overflow. 


6.  Ends  all  bad  odors. 

7.  Aids  plant  growth  around 
cesspool. 

8.  Saves  you  many  dollars  in 
professional  cleaning  bills. 


COMPLETE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Used  with  thrillingly  successful  results  by  thousands  of  home  owners  — 
and  institutions,  industries,  schools,  municipal  governments!  Tested  and 
approved  by  the  nationally  famous  Edel  Chemical  Labs.  Try  it  yourself.  If 
not  completely  satisfied,  just  return  unused  portion  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  in  full!  That  is  our  absolute,  iron-clad  guarantee! 


ttlax  Scklmf  S««<Um«n.  live. 

538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Orders:  Eldorado  5-5620 


- - MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - - - ■ 

Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  533  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702  f  New  York  22,  M.  Y. 

Yes!  I  want  immediate,  long-iasting  relief  from  cesspool  overflow  and  clogged 
up  drains!  Send  me  Cess-Kleen  at  once  with  full  money-back  guarantee,  as  follows: 

_ Qt.(sj  Cess-Kleen  (Enough  for  S'  pool)  @  $3.93  ppd.  $ . 

I  enclose  cash  □  ,  check  □,  money  order  □. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City . . . Zone . State . 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DI  RECT  to  YO  U 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.ofind.  iQc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


• 

WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Start  Calves  Fast 

CROtfEM 


with 

MILK 
REPLACER 


Take  advantage  of  the  latest  scientific 
discovery  .  .  .  feed  GROW 
’EM  and  bring  your 
feeding  program  up 
date!  Protein-rich  CROW-’E 
the  modern  milk  replacer,  now  con¬ 
tains  rumen  culture  to  start  the  rumen 
functioning  earlier.  GROW-’EM  costs 
less— does  a  better  job!  Try  it  today  .  .  . 

100  lb.  drums,  16.50  (25  lb.  trial  bag, 

4.40)  at  your  dealer.  Also  in  pellet 
form  for  dry  feeding. 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FREE  calf¬ 
feeding 
booklet, 
breeding 
chart  and 
measuring 
tape. 


Name 
i  Address 
City - 


State 


Dealer’s  Name  - - - - 


At  the  1955 
New  York  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  620) 

Chance;  4-yi\,  Roland  Pimm,  Church- 
ville;  steer,  spayed  or  martin  heifer, 
Robt.  J.  Brew,  Bergen;  ch.  group 
herd,  Central  New  York. 

Beef  Cattle 

There  were  234  beef  cattle  en¬ 
tries.  Don  Good,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
judged  both  the  Hereford  and  the 
Angus  classes.  Top  Hereford  plac- 
ings  were:  Bulls — jr.  cf.,  sr.  yr.,  and 
gr.  ch.,  three  bulls,  F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  Poughquag;  sr.  cf.,  Windrow 
Farms,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  two 
bulls,  Cairnwood  Farm,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.;  summer  (smr.)  yr.,  Poca  Dot 
Farms,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.;  2-yr., 
Holcomb  Hereford  Farm,  Holcomb. 
Females — jr.  cf.,  2-yr.,  Emerald  Bar 
S  Farm,  Campobello,  S.  C.;  sr.  cf., 
pair  of  calves  (pr.  cvs.),  Greene  Pas¬ 
tures,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C.;  jr.  and 
sr.  yr.,  ch.  female  (fern.),  Bengali 
Farms,  Riegelsville,  Pa.;  two  ferns. 
Emerald  Bar  S;  get,  Bengali  Farms; 
smr.  yr.,  and  pr.  of  yearlings  (yrs.), 
Cairnwood;  pr.  cvs.,  Greene  Pas¬ 
tures;  best  two  N.  Y.  State  head, 
J.  I.  Wehle,  Scottsville. 

The  first-prize  Angus  were:  Bulls 
— jr.  and  sr.  cf.,  smr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
three  bulls  and  two  bulls,  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck;  jr.  yr.,  2-yr.,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook; 
sr.  yr.,  Cornell  University.  Females 
— jr.  and  sr.  cf.,  smr.  yr.,  sr.  ch., 
Ankony  Farms;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Ben  Tulloch  Farm,  Millbrook 
and  Ankony;  jr.  yr.,  Ess  Kay  Farm, 
East  Aurora;  jr.  and  sr.  gets,  pr.  of 
cvs.,  pr.  of  yrs.,  pr.  of  ferns.,  and  two 
best  animals,  Ankony  Farms. 


Grand  champion  State  Fair  Oxford 
ewe  was  shown  by  Lawrence  Davey, 
Marcellus,  Onondaga  County,  who 
was  Oxford  premier  breeder. 

W.  Smith,  Skowhegan.  Karakul — r., 
R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius;  e.,  Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville.  Ch.  mar¬ 
ket  fleece  and  gr.  ch.  fleece,  Jill 
Acres,  Skaneateles;  ch.  purebred 
fleece,  Geo.  Lohr.  John  Adams,  So- 
dus,  had  the  champion  pen  of  three 
fat  wethers,  and  Killarney  Farm, 
Sodus,  the  champion  fat  wether. 
Jack  Dibble,  Lima,  won  the  sheep 
shearing  contest;  Frank  Obrochta, 
Hammondsport,  was  second,  and 
Alfred  Howell,  Rock  Stream,  third. 

There  were  277  entries  in  the 
swine  show,  plus  some  100  little 
pigs  born  at  the  Fair.  Top-placing 
animals  were:  Berkshire — ch.  boar 
(b.),  John  Bliek  and  Son,  William¬ 
son;  ch.  sow  (s.),  Sir  William  Farm, 
Hillsdale.  Duroc —  b.,  Edgar  Angle, 
Afton;  s..  Happy  Acres  Farm,  Water¬ 
loo.  Spotted  Poland  China — b.  and 
s.,  Marion  Tyler.  Yorkshire — b.  and 
s.,  Sir  William  Farm.  Chester  White 
— b.,  Frank  L.  Hollier  Sons,  Jordan; 
s.,  James  Cudney,  So.  Byron.  Hamp¬ 
shire — b.  and  s.,  Edward  Sodoma, 
Brockport;  ch.  barrow  and  ch.  pen 
of  barrows,  Marion  B.  Tyler. 


The  grand  champion  beef  steer 
was  an  1,150-pound  Angus  shown  by 
Cornell  University;  he  was  18 
months  old  and  topped  a  class  of  15 
animals  The  champion  Hereford 
steer  was  shown  by  Windrow  Farms. 
Cornell  had  best  three  steers  in 
both  breed  classes. 


Dairy  Goat  Show 

Over  100  dairy  goats  were  shown 
with  the  following  top  doe  placings: 
Alpine  —  Seneca  Goat  Herd,  Ovid. 
Nubian — Louis  H.  Perry,  Clay.  Saa- 
nen — Onondaga  Goat  Dairy,  James- 
ville.  Toggenburg  —  Chirago  Acres, 
Jamesville. 


Sheep,  Swine  Shows 


Draft  Horses 


The  classes  of  sheep  were  well 
filled,  with  540  animals  entered. 
Breed  champs  were:  Cheviots — ram 
(r.)  and  ewe  (e.),  Twin  Owls  Farm, 
Prospectville,  Pa.  Shropshire — r.  and 
e.,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me. 
Suffolk — r.  and  e.  Joseph  Lawson  and 
Son,  Pavilion;  Dorset  —  r.  and  e., 
Cornell  University.  Oxford  —  r., 
Knollview  Acres,  Camillus;  e.,  Law¬ 
rence  Davey,  Marcellus.  Southdown 
— r.  and  e.,  Charles  V.  Dake,  Gree- 
field  Ctr.  Longwools — r.,  George  M. 
Lohr,  Romulus;  e.,  Ira  Morgan,  Lis¬ 
bon.  Columbia — r.,  Cynthia  McBride, 
Leicester;  e.,  Harry  Claus,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  Hampshire  —  r.,  James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Oakfield;  e.,  M.  G.  Adams, 
Hamilton;  Corriedale  —  r.,  Buckeye 
Farms,  Rushsylvania,  Ohio;  e.,  Waja 
Farms,  New  Albany,  Pa.  Rambouil- 
let — r.,  Charles  and  Helen  Brinker- 
hoff,  Interlaken;  e.,  Twin  Pine  Farm, 
Nichols.  C-Merino — r.  and  e.,  Chas. 
and  Helen  Brinkerhoff.  Tunis — r., 
Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton;  e.,  Charles 


There  was  an  excellent  showing  of 
draft  horses  in  the  conformation  and 
performance  classes,  also  in  the  pull¬ 
ing  contests.  There  were  73  animals 
judged  for  type  and  67  teams  were 
in  the  drawing  contests.  The  grand 
champion  Percheron  mare  was 
shown  by  Grayson  Smith,  Earlville; 
Fred  Richardson,  Spencer,  had  the 
champion  Percheron  stallion.  Clar¬ 
ence  Harden,  Camden,  showed  the 
ch.  Belgian  mare,  and  John  Fortino, 
West  Monroe,  the  ch.  stallion.  The 
ch.  Clydesdale  horse  was  shown  by 
Marble  Dairy  Farms,  Syracuse.  The 
ch.  Morgan  horse  belonged  to  Leo 
Losey,  Trumansburg,  and  the  ch. 
Quarter  Horse  to  Arrow  K.  Ranch, 
Little  Meadow,  Pa.  The  team  of 
Francis  Baugh,  Port  Byron,  won  the 
light  drawing  contest;  Clarence 
Brainard,  Harford,  Pa.,  took  the 
middle  class,  and  the  heavyweight 
draw  was  won  by  the  team  of  Faye 
Wilbur,  Franklin. 


Many  working  farm  horses  joined  up  in  six-horse  hitches  for  State  Fair 
competition.  This  fine  Percheron  team  owned  by  Grayson  Smith,  Earlville, 

Madison  County,  placed  second. 
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Steer  Feeding  Program 


We  have  an  abundance  of  rough- 
age  this  year  and  are  interested  in 
feeding  out  some  Hereford  feeder 
cattle. 

We  plan  to  buy  the  feeders  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Winter,  feed  them 
through  the  Winter  with  a  minimum 
of  grain  and  all  the  good  quality 
roughage  they  will  eat  in  the  Spring 
we  will  turn  them  to  pasture  for  six 
to  eight  weeks,  then  bring  them  in 
and  finish  them  on  dry  feed  and 
grain. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  buy  these 
feeders?  Should  we  ivy  to  buy  them 
now  or  wait  for  the  feeder  sales  that 
are  held  over  the  State  in  the  Fall? 
Is  it  better  to  buy  western  feeders 
or  get  them  here  in  New  York?  Do 
you  think  there  is  much  choice  be¬ 
tween  Hereford  and  Angus? 

P’lease  send  me  any  information 
you  think  will  be  of  benefit  to  me 
in  raising  a  few  feeder  cattle.  Also, 
if  you  have  any  information  on  the 
production  of  feeder  lambs  here  in 
the  State,  I  would  appreciate  it.  b.m. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
abundance  of  good  quality  roughage 
because  that  is  the  basis  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  beef  production  program. 
Your  suggested  plan  for  feeding  and 
fattening  sounds  excellent.  If  the 
cattle  are  to  be  fattened  on  pasture 
the  Spring  and  Summer  following 
their  wintering  period,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  fed  enough 
gram  from  the  start,  so  that  they  do 
not  lose  any  weight.  If  fed  some 
grain  during  the  Winter  and  then 
put  on  straight  pasture,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  eat  enough  grass  to 
gain  in  weight,  that  is,  on  gi’ass 


alone.  If  pasture  gets  poor,  feed 
them  some  good  hay  and  or  silage 
during  the  Summer  to  help  out  their 
pasture;  but  make  sure  they  keep 
gaining.  After  bringing  them  in  dry 
lot  off  pasture,  give  them  all  the 
grain  they  will  eat — either  corn  or 
barley,  nine  parts  and  one  part  either 
linseed,  soybean  or  cottonseed  meal. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  at  Cornell 
and  request  their  available  bulletins 
on  fattening  steers,  they  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  charge. 

You  should  buy  either  calves  or 
yearling  feeders,  preferably  calves, 
weighing  about  500  to  600  pounds, 
in  the  Fall.  Any  of  the  beef  breeds 
are  satisfactory,  just  so  long  as  they 
are  good,  blocky,  deep  bodied  cattle. 

The  question  of  purchase  would 
be  largely  contingent  on  how  many 
head  you  desire  to  fatten.  If  a  car¬ 
load  or  more  were  desired,  it  would 
be  best  to  buy  them  either  through 
some  regular  dealer  or  commission 
firm  at  either  Chicago  or  Buffalo. 
For  smaller  numbers,  the  local  fall 
beef  cattle  feeder  sales  are  a  good 
sources.  Myron  Lacy  at  Cornell, 
who  handles  these  sales  and  knows 
where  small  lots  of  good  feeder 
steers  may  be  bought,  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

The  same  suggestions  as  to  purch¬ 
ase  apply  to  feeder  lambs  as  to 
feeder  steers..  If  you  mean  raising 
feeder  lambs,  they  are  best  dropped 
in  the  early  Spring,  sired  by  good 
mutton  type  registered  rams.  They 
are  then  either  sold  or  kept  and 
fattened  in  dry  lot  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter. 


Don  B.  Owens,  Jr.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

When  the  “dinner  bell”  rings  these  Hereford  steers  come  running  to  a  new 
automatic  feeder  that  provides  grain  at  predetermined  times.  From  a  two- 
week  supply  bin  on  top,  a  clock  can  be  set  to  avail  feed  to  pastured  livestock 
from  one  to  24  times  a  day.  A  loud  horn  sounds  just  before  the  feed  descends. 


Control  of  VE  Disease 


It  was  only  about  three  years  ago 
that  vesicular  exanthema — VE  dis¬ 
ease — threatened  the  entire  United 
States  swine  industry.  Pigs v  in  42 
states  were  affected  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease;  animals  went  off  feed,  lost 
weight,  grew  weak,  drooled  and  died. 
The  disease  was  a  concern  to  .all 
pig  men. 

Fortunately,  through  cooperation 
of  USD  A,  state  regulatory  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  livestock  industry,  VE 
is  now  a  much  weakened  threat.  In¬ 
fection  is  limited  to  isolated  premi¬ 
ses  in  only  six  states. 

Because  it  is  spread  chiefly  by  raw 
garbage,  it  took  a  concerted  sanita¬ 
tion  and  control  program  to  bring 
VE  under  control.  The  chief  steps 
in  the  program  were:  (1)  quarantine 
of  infected  herds;  (2)  disposal  of 
infected  and  exposed  animals;  (3) 
cleaning  and  disinfection  of  premi¬ 
ses;  (4)  inspection  of  feeding  plants; 
(5)  cooking  of  garbage;  (6)  control¬ 
ling  movement  of  garbage-fed  swine; 
(7)  inspection  of  garbage-fed  hogs 
at  stockyards;  and  (8)  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  vehicles  and  facili¬ 
ties  used  in  interstate  shipment  of 
swine. 

It  took  long  hours  and  hard  work 
to  convince  legislators  and  garbage 
feeders  that  cooking  must  come. 


Legislatures  of  46  states  passed  laws 
prohibiting  the  feeding  of  raw  gar¬ 
bage;  the  two  other  states  have  simi¬ 
lar  bills  introduced.  Some  350  New 
York  State  garbage  feeders  have 
been  licensed;  there  have  been  no 
new  cases  of  VE  in  New  York  for 
the  past  year.  About  83  per  cent  of 
American  garbage-feeding  farms  to¬ 
day  cook  their  garbage. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  VE  control,  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  garbage  cooking  must 
be  100-per-cent  perfect  to  lastingly 
defeat  the  disease.  Efforts  are  being 
continued  to  carry  out  a  complete 
eradication. 


This  is  the  250 -gallon  garbage  cooker  I 
used  by  Walter  Alsheimer  to  heat 
waste  food  to  212  degrees  for  half  an  ! 
hour  on  his  Avoca,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  j 
Y.,  340 -acre  sivine  and  grain  farm. 


BEET  PULP 


CITRUS 

PULP 


IT  SWELLS! 

Look  at  the  photo  above.  The  beaker  holding  the  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  has  soaked  up  more  water  and  has  swelled  5 
times  its  original  volume.  Each  of  the  ingredients  were 
equal  in  volume  and  each  got  the  same  amount  of  water 
to  start.  Compare  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  with  the  bran,  the 
citrus  pulp  and  the  corn.  See  how  much  more  water  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  will  hold.  See  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  swells.  It’s 
easy  to  understand  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  allows  free  and 
easy  digestion  of  the  entire  ration  to  take  place  in  the 
rumen.  This  photo  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  digestibility 
factor  which  is  so  important. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  loose,  bulky,  spongy.  It  opens  up 
quickly,  so  that  digestion  can  start  faster. 

No  dairyman  or  cattle  feeder  who  has  fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
ever  wants  to  be  without  it,  because  this  natural,  highly 
palatable,  nutritious  feed  makes  other  feeds  even  better. 

FEEDERS — To  get  the  best  results,  you  can  depend  on 
Dried  Beet  Pulp,  the  proven  answer  to  off  feed  problems, 
poor  pastures,  hay  shortages,  low  production. 

DEALERS — Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  beef  or  dairy 
ration.  We’ll  send  you  free  formulas  and  information 
if  you’ll  write,  wire  or  phone  direct. 

NOBODY  TRIES  TO  MAKE  A  RECORD  WITHOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE 

MO  WAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 

Detroit  35,  Michigan 


S&teMmeq! 

GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


HOOF  ROT?  ? 


CANKER— THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


— -  WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS  - 

Freshly  emptied.  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each:  10, 
$35:  20,  $65.  Write  for  proces  on  larger  quantities. 
All  f.o.b.  Peoria,  III.  Terms — money  order  or  certified 
check  with  order.  SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  107  NORTH  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  PHONE  4-4128 


(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 

Life  Worth  Living 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 
Pat.  No.  2606551 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 


Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 


lO-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 


Double  PIPER  BRACE  CQ, 


$4.95  811  WYANDOTTE 

Dept.  RY-105,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


October  1,  1955 
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A  Bad  Mixture — 
Politics  and  Milk 

Lawyer -Farmer  Urges  Moreland  Act 
Investigation  into  Milk  Business . 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
Oneonta  Milk  Meeting  issue.  Barthly 
Beach  and  William  Berghold  —  and 
all  those  associated  with  you — are  to 
be  commended  for  what  you  are 
doing.  As  a  dairy  farmer,  I  thank 
you,  and  as  a  lawyer,  I  approve  of 
your  resolutions,  endorse  them  and 
ask  all  farmers  to  adopt  them  as  a 
Milk  Magna  Carta.  They  should  have 
been  printed  in  red  ink — to  symbol¬ 
ize  the  farmers’  losses  and  “blood, 
sweat  and  tears”  that  went  to  make 
up  the  milk  dealers’  swollen  profits. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of 
warning.  I  don’t  trust  politicians  and 


I  think  it’s  a  mistake  to  play  with 
them,  regardless  of  party.  This  is  not 
a  political  question.  It  is  one  of  jus¬ 
tice,  business  and  economics  and  it 
has  been  made  a  political  football  by 
both  political  parties.  Personally  I 
am  dead  set  against  the  New  York 
Democrats  on  the  milk  issue  and  I 
don’t  trust  them  because  of  personal 
experience  with  them.  They  are 
smooth  talkers  when  they  want  your 
votes  and  quick  forgetters  when  it’s 
time  for  action!  I  don’t  intend  to 
wait  until  the  next  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  for  more  promises. 

My  objections  are  based  on  their 


respective  individual  refusals  to  do 
anything  on  the  milk  question.  I 
personally  asked,  in  writing,  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Murtagh  Inves¬ 
tigation,  and  what  did  I  get?  The 
brush-off.  The  Hon.  Deputy  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Henry  Ep¬ 
stein,  dismissed  my  views  as  coming 
from  a  “gentleman  farmer.”  Well,  I 
didn’t  like  that,  even  though  I  don’t 
claim  to  be  a  gentleman  and  I  am 
certainly  not  a  real  dirt  farmer;  but 
I  do  own,  and  have  for  many  years, 
290  acres  and  60  head  of  Guernseys. 
And  I  had  90  before  Mr.  Benson 
started  hacking  away  at  my  milk 
price. 

Nor  did  I  like  being  summarily 
dismissed  by  a  man  who  knows  the 
milk  business  as  well  as  anyone  in 
this  State.  Mr.  Epstein,  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  comes  from  the  law  firm 
which  has  for  years  represented,  and 
still  does,  the  Milk  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Metropolitan  New  York, 
Inc. 

When  Robert  F.  Wagner  was 
hanging  on  the  ropes  and  not  sure 


he  could  win  the  nomination  for 
Mayor  two  years  ago,  through  an 
intermediary  I  got  him  to  discuss 
milk  in  his  campaign  speeches.  This 
is  what  Candidate  Wagner  said  on 
August  28,  1953,  when  he  was  run¬ 
ning  for  Mayor,  and  I  quote  from 
the  New  York  Times : 

“Mr.  Wagner,  in  a  statement  issued 
during  the  day,  said  that  if  elected  he 
would  order  an  inquiry  into  milk  prices 
by  the  City  Department  of  Investigation. 
He  recalled  that  a  similar  investigation 
made  before  Mayor  Impellitteri  took 
office  had  resulted  in  reducing  the  price 
of  milk  to  housewives  by  four  cents  a 
quart.  He  noted  that  milk  prices  paid  to 
farmers  had  dropped  three  cents  a 
quart  since  last  December  but  that  the 
retail  price  had  fallen  only  1V2  cents.” 

And  on  August  30,  1953,  he  said 
even  more,  and  again  I  quote  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

“Mr.  Wagner  enlarged  on  an  earlier 
theme  regarding  milk  conditions  here. 
The  Manhattan  Borough  President 
charged  that  ‘Governor  Dewey  and 
Mayor  Impellitteri  deliberately  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  unconscionable  and 
predatory  activities  of  the  milk  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  city.’  Mr.  Wagner  accused 
the  Governor  of  wasting  $700,000  of  tax¬ 
payer’s  funds  in  studying  the  problem 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Impellitteri  had 
taken  no  action  to  combat  the  ‘sordid 
price  fixing,  unlawful  rebates  and  other 
monopolistic  practices  uncovered  by 
John  M.  Murtagh  when  he  was  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Investigation  in  the 
O’Dwyer  regime.’  ” 

“Mr.  Wagner  pledged  that  he  would 
take  vigorous  action  to  put  an  end  to 
the  milk  monopoly  so  as  to  drive  down 
the  cost  of  milk  and  ‘protect  our  people 
from  a  $50,000,000  annual  milk  steal.’  ” 

Not  bad,  sweet-talking  when  you 
want  something.  But  what  has  he 
done  since?  Exactly  nothing. 

On  April  22,  1954  I  sent  the 
Mayor’s  office  a  copy  of  the  Murtagh 
Report,  with  a  long  letter  telling 
them  of  the  farmers’  plight  and  say¬ 
ing  that  milk  was  a  big  problem  and 
a  national  issue  and  that,  if  the 
Democrats  were  smart,  they  would 
take  hold  of  it  and  do  a  real  job. 
No  action!  By  that  time,  through  the 
same  intermediary,  I  had  the  matter 
called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
mine  De  Sapio  who  couldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  a  real  issue  when  it  was  brought 
to  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  Mr. 
Harriman  was  nominated,  I  was  in 
the  same  room  with  the  not-yet 
Governor.  He  was  working,  I 
guessed,  on  his  acceptance  speech 
of  the  nomination  that  night,  stand¬ 
ing  over  a  man  who  was  pounding 
away  on  a  typewriter.  Although  not 
a  “gentleman”,  this  dumb  farmer 
decided  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  inter¬ 
rupt  him,  so  I  left  him  alone.  I  went 
into  another  room.  The  campaign 
headquarters  were  just  being 
opened.  There  was  no  equipment, 
not  even  a  chair  to  sit  down  on. 
I  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  George 
Backer,  still  one  of  the  Governor’s 
closest  advisers.  Very  quickly,  I 


Monroe  Gaston,  left,  hears  an  explanation  of  the  new  rural  tele-  Ga.  Mr.  Watson  holds  a  tiny  Transistor,  which  needs  less  power 

phone  system  from  Lane  Watson,  telephone  manager  in  Americus,  than  vacuum  tubes  and  permits  more  compact,  efficient  equipment. 


Monroe  Gaston  helps  us  test 
a  new  rural  telephone  system 


tried  to  give  Mr.  Backer  an  earful 
on  the  milk  problem.  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  that  dairy  farmers  had 
been  deprived  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  shift  in  parity,  that  it  was  an 
injustice,  and  that  dairy  farmers 
were  in  a  bad  way  and  needed  help. 
I  showed  Mr.  Backer  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Henry  Epstein.  I  didn’t  get 
the  reaction  I  wanted.  In  fact,  it  was 
distinctly  negative.  Mr.  Backer  in¬ 
vited  me  to  return  in  a  few  days, 
emphasizing  that  he  couldn’t  prom¬ 
ise  that  my  views  would  be  accepted. 
I  never  returned. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  been  in  office 
now  over  nine  months.  What  has  he 


The  telephone  in  the  living  room  of  Monroe 
Gaston’s  farm  home  is  just  like  any  other  tele¬ 
phone.  But  it  is  part  of  something  special.  For 
Mr.  Gaston — and  31  of  his  neighbors  in  Americus, 
Ga. — are  participating  in  a  test  of  a  new  rural 
telephone  system. 


vented  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  In  Ameri¬ 
cus,  this  Mighty  Mite  is  being  used  on  telephone 
lines  for  the  first  time.  It  is  being  thoroughly 
tested  under  actual  working  conditions  as  it  serves 
the  homes  of  Mr.  Gaston  and  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Gaston  has  a  special  interest  in  this  test- 


done  except  talk?  Exactly  nothing. 
Now  he  wants  to  study  the  subject. 
It’s  too  late  for  study,  Gov.  Harriman. 
We  farmers  want  immediate  action 
by  people  who  are  qualified  and 
know  this  subject.  We  don’t  want 
any  more  campaign  speeches  in 
October  1956. 

On  July  10,  1954  (mark  the  date) 
in  Syracuse,  Richard  H.  Balch,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 


Each  of  their  telephones  is  connected  to  a 


ing.  “They  tell  me  this  new  equipment  will  help 


Committee,  said: 


new  kind  of  telephone  equipment  which  will  help 
us  provide  more  service  in  Bell  System  rural 
areas.  It  can  make  present  telephone  lines  serve 
five  times  as  many  rural  customers. 

The  heart  of  the  new  equipment  is  a  pea-sized 
electronic  marvel  known  as  the  Transistor,  in- 


bring  telephones  to  more  rural  areas,”  he  pointed 
out.  “That’s  fine  with  me.  The  more  people 
around  here  I  can  talk  with,  the  more  my  tele¬ 
phone  is  worth  to  my  family  and  me.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


“Calling  the  outlook  for  farmers  ‘just 
as  gloomy’,  he  declared  that  the  spread 
between  what  the  dairyman  received 
and  the  consumer  paid  for  milk  was  at 
‘an  all-time  high.’  ‘In  my  opinion’,  he 
added,  ‘it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  investgate  this  terrific 
spread  in  the  interests  of  the  producers 
and  consumers.  Governor  Dewey  has 
done  nothing,  but  we  Democrats  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it.’  ” 

Now  the  Governor  says  that  the 
Case  Committee  recommendations 
should  be  considered  at  the  coming 
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55%  MILK  SOLIDS 


Plus  Antibiotic  FeetP 
Supplement  and  Other 
Essential  Nutrients  . 


For  Photos  of  Fine  Calves! 

ASK  YOUR  BLATCHFORD  DEALER! 


CONTAINING 


I,  f 

Mso  available 
in  25  lb. 
useable  pails. 

COMPARE  THE  PRICE  — Buy  Blatch- 

ford’s  and  SAVE!  No  calf  feed  can 
give  you  better  calves  than  Calf-Pab 
.  .  .  yet  Calf-Pab  costs  less  to  feed. 
So,  why  pay  more?  Ask  for  Calf- 
Pab  and  get  the  EXTRAS!  Extra 
Profits  from  your  milk  .  .  .  Extra 
Profits  from  your  calves. 


tZMZSZS ¥ 


Wain  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  la.  Nompa,  Idaho 
DEPT.  16105 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  bi  eak  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 


'  Folded  ^  1 1 


Position 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
eaves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired— low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
l9W-priccd  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SSLO  CO. 

Bex  C-1015,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


BULK  $2.Q0 
SACKED  $7.09 

Per  Ton  (Carlo!) 
F.0.8.  Toledo,  0 


hearings.  That’s  the  biggest  joke  of 
all.  Doesn’t  Mr.  Harriman  know  that 
the  Case  Committee  was  appointed 
in  May  1953,  filed  its  report  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1954,  and  at  that  time  recom¬ 
mended  immediate  interim  price  in¬ 
creases  in  Class  I-C  and  Class  III 
milk  while  the  whole  subject  was 
being  studied? 

Every  day  close  to  four  million 
quarts  of  milk  come  into  the  New 
York  milkshed.  Farmers  take  a  lick¬ 
ing  every  day  and  the  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  pocket  a  corresponding  un¬ 
conscionable  additional  profit  every 
day.  And  farmers  have  had  three 
successive  years  of  drought  to  add 
to  their  hardships. 

The  problem  is  serious  and  acute. 
It  demands  action,  not  conversation. 
The  stock  market  is  booming  and 
everybody  is  working  and  drawing 
high  pay.  But  the  real  producers  of 
this  entire  country,  the  hard-working 
farmers,  are  not  participating. 
It’s  a  national  disgrace.  It’s  too  late 
for  study  and  hearings. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in 
solving  this  problem,  Mr.  Governor, 
appoint  a  Moreland  Commissioner 
and  conduct  a  real  investigation.  Let 
the  consuming  public  know  what’s 
going  on.  Let  them  understand  why 
they  are  paying  so  much  for  milk 
and  exactly  who  is  getting  it.  Pub¬ 
licity  is  what  this  subject  needs  to 
educate  the  public  generally  about 
what’s  going  on.  The  consumer  is 
paying  too  much  for  milk  and  the 
farmer  isn’t  getting  enough  for  it. 

The  City  of  New  York,  according 
to  Mr.  Wagner,  “spends  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  on  the  purchase  of 
milk.”  Is  it  paying  a  fair  price?  Does 
Mr.  Wagner  know? 

What  about  the  State  of  New 
York?  How  much  milk  do  you  buy 
and  how  much  for  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  and  what  price  do 
you  pay,  Mr.  Governor? 

In  February  1955  when  farmers 
were  trying  to  get  some  help  with 
a  price  increase,  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  had  his  views  read  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  He  made  the  headlines  which 
was  all  he  wanted.  He  said  “vast 
economies”  can  be  effected  in  the 
cost  of  processing  and  distributing 
milk;  in  other  words,  that  the  price 
of  milk  could  be  cut  and  consump¬ 
tion  increased. 

What  has  he  done  to  force  those 
“vast  economies”  or  to  ventilate  this 
subject  for  the  public  benefit? 
Nothing. 

I  could  say  much  more  but  I  real¬ 
ize  your  limitations  of  space.  You 
will  hear  from  me  further  in  a  more 
positive  manner.  Again  thanks  for 
your  efforts  —  yours  and  Barthly 
Beach’s.  You  have  started  something 
that  could  excite  the  attention  of 
this  entire  nation  and  determine 
next  year’s  election. 

But  keep  away  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  —  in  both  parties. 
All  they  will  give  you  is  double-talk 
and  promises. 

Get  the  consumers  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  together.  Their  interests  are  the 
same.  They  are  not  opposed  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Both  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  predatory,  inefficient, 
monopolistic  and  antiquated  system 
that  has  to  be  scrapped. 

George  C.  Levin 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


New  Beacon  Pel-Ets 


ALL  PELLETED 
DAIRY  FEEDS 


Everyone  likes  Pel-Ets.  Dairymen  who 
tested  Pel-Ets  for  over  a  year  found 
cows  stayed  on  feed  better  whether  on 
pasture  -or  during  the  winter  stabling 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Be-Co-D  for  Milk 

After  years  of  research  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  large  doses  of 
Vitamin  D2  ( 30,000,000  units )  fed  daily 
for  5  to  7  days  before  calving,  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  Milk  Fever. 

Beacon’s  new  high  Vitamin  D2  Mix, 
Be-Co-D  is  formulated  so  that  each  cow 


season.  Heavy  producing  cows,  consum¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  feed,  continued  to 
relish  Pel-Ets.  It  means  more  milk. 
Look  at  these  other  benefits  too. 


Fever  Prevention 

receives  the  prescribed  dosage  when  fed 
8  lbs.  of  Be-Co-D  daily.  ( Be-Co-D  is 
regular  Be-Co-Lass  plus  type  142F 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast.) 

New  Be-Co-D  is  available  in  50  lb. 
bags  .  .  .  enough  for  one  cow.  It’s  eco¬ 
nomical  to  feed  and  the  most  practical 
way  to  help  prevent  Milk  Fever. 


Mo  waste  .  .  .  Mangers  stay  clean  ...  do  not  become  sticky  .  . . 
cows  eat  it  all  in  Pel-Et  form. 

Free  Flowing  .  .  .  Pel-Ets  discharge  readily  from  bins  and 
chutes;  easier  to  handle  in  bag  or  bulk. 

Eating  time  is  less  .  .  .  Important  in  milking  parlors.  Cows 
eat  all  Pel-Ets  before  you  finish  milking. 

Mo  separation  of  ingredients  .  .  .  Each  Pel-Et  is  complete. 
Cows  can’t  eat  part,  leave  part. 

Cows  eat  better  .  .  .  Stay  on  feed.  You  get  more  milk  over  the 
whole  lactation  period. 


Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 
for  Ketosis  (Acetonemia)  control 


This  new  Ketosis  control  is  a  blend  of 
2.5%  Sodium  Propionate  with  97.5% 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  pelleted  and  with  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  make  the  mixture  palatable. 

Research  work  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz 
(Cornell)  and  at  the  Beacon  Dairy 
/Research  Farm  has  conclusively  demon¬ 


strated  the  value  of  Sod’um  Propionate 
as  a  blood  sugar  forming  substance. 

Beacon  Sodium  Pro  donate  Mixture  is 
particularly  valuaole  as  a  preventive 
for  cows  with  a  previous  Ketosis  his¬ 
tory.  Ask  for  further  details  and  feed¬ 
ing  recommendations  from  your  Veter¬ 
inarian  or  Beacon  dealer. 


Beacon  feeds  and  the  proven  Beacon  program  can  help  you 
make  more  milk  . . .  at  lower  cost  per  cwt.  Ask  your  Beacon  dealer 
(or  write  to  Cayuga)  to  have  the  Beacon  man  call.  He  can  really 
help  your  milk  profits. 
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Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


ELEGTRICWELDER AC  or  DC 


110  Volts 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  </a"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  ten¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods.  flux. 

$2  deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 

n  a  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  EASY  TERMS 

f  ft}/  BARN  CLEANERS,  SiLO  UN- 
8  I  LOADERS,  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Famous,  for  their  high  quality  and  longer  life. 
Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand  the  best.  Used 
trade  in  barn  cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buidings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  no  obligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available. 

Nold  Farm  Supply;  Rome,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


J// Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


Entirely 


different 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufactures 
Dept.  RN  A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


October  1,  1955 
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WHAT  A  FRAGRANCE 

THAT'S  FOR  ME 


LOAD  SOME  MORE  IN  •  •  • 

THEN  YOU'LL  SEE 


IT  CANT  BITE  l 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH’S 
BLEWD  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA- AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE 


24-page  booklet 

ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

DEPT.  R-5 
[  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


>'  Y  VS 

JUST  HOW  GOOD 
A  PIPE  CAN  BE/ 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


Catches 

More! 

Easy 

To 

Use 


Amazing  HAVA  HART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets. 


HAVA  HART,  105-S  Water  St.,  Ossining,  .  Y. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Matfern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34/h  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rpck- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old. 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883'. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA, 


w  t  TVT»T»  io.ooo  gallons 

-CjL.  JL JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  Isrge  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

1 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $7.00;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS.  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low  feed  cost  —  long  time  produc¬ 
tion — no  broodiness — and  high  livability — Sunny- 
brook  Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets  are  the 
choice  wherever  Poultry  is  kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay!  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of  Pullets 
on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  bargain  prices. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they  are  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  35  years  in  the  Poultry  business. 
We  have  White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 
(black  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  —  and 
other  popular  breeds.  They  are  not  expensive, 
they  only  look  that  way.  All  come  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America."  Write, 
wire  or  phone  us  today. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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At  the  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  6,000  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  turkeys  are  killed  and  fully  dressed  each  year  for  local 
retail  sale  and  for  quick-frozen  parcel  post  sale  all  over  the  East.  In  this 
30-  by  500 -foot  house,  however,  flocks  of  some  8,000  Beltsvilles  are  grown 
three  times  a  year  for  the  wholesale  trade. 


Immobilisation  oj  Turkeys 


Turkeys  are  usually  big  birds  by 
the  time  they  are  ready  for  market, 
and  they  put  up  a  vigorous  struggle 
to  survive  at  slaughtering  time. 
Their  tissues  are  often  bruised  be¬ 
fore  they  are  killed,  and  frequently 
they  suffer  broken  bones,  torn  and 
abrased  skin,  and  internal  bleeding. 
If  it  were  possible  to  immobilize  tur¬ 
keys  before  they  were  caught,  killed 
and  bled,  it  would  result  in  signifi¬ 
cant  market  savings  or  gains  for 
turkey  producers.  Bruised  carcasses 
simply  cannot  be  sold  at  the  high¬ 
est  per-pound  price,  if,  indeed,  they 
can  be  moved  at  all. 

There  are  four  methods  of  ani¬ 
mal  immobilization,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  may  lend  themselves  to  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  immobilization.  The 
first  is  stunning  by  a  knock  on  the 
head  and,  although  it  is  not  really 
practical  for  a  commercial  tui’key 
operation,  it  has  resulted  in  superior 
bleeding  of  carcasses.  Electric  shock 
is  another  method  of  immobilization 
and  it  is  widely  used  in  Europe.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
straining  poultry  just  before  killing, 
but  for  turkeys  it  does  not  solve  the 
problems  of  struggle  in  catching  and 
shackling.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
third  immobilization  method  —  de- 
braining.  While  this  practice  does 
render  the  bird  more-or-less  immo¬ 
bile  consequent  to  killing,  it  does 
not  restrict  the  bird  during  capture 
and  control.  The  fourth  generally 
recognized  method  of  animal  im¬ 
mobilization,  by  carbon  dioxide  in¬ 
halation,  does  render  turkeys  un¬ 
conscious  before  catching  and  dur¬ 
ing  slaughter.  It  is  therefore  a 
method  that  may  have  commercial 
utilization. 

To  study  the  practicability  of  the 
process,  Drewniak,  Baush  and  Davis 
of  USDA  set  up  a  wooden  air-tight 
two-  by  four-foot  chamber  12  feet 
long  through  which  a  conveyor  belt 
ran  a  foot  above  the  base.  Carbon 
dioxide  gas  was  injected  into  the 
chamber  at  three  locations.  In  the 
test,  475  toms  and  hens — Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland,  and 
Nebraskan — of  various  ages,  weights 
and  condition  were  introduced  into 
the  chamber  in  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  CO.  concentrations.  The  birds 
were  exposed  for  periods  of  time 
from  10  to  200  seconds.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  immobilization  was 
judged  by  lack  of  movement,  closure 
of  eyelids,  limpnesss  and  heart  pul¬ 
sation. 

The  response  of  the  turkeys  to 
both  increased  carbon  dioxide  con¬ 
centration  and  to  longer  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  progressed  through  shaking 
of  the  head,  inability  to  stand,  in¬ 
creased  depth  of  breathing,  turning 
back  of  the  head,  collapse,  increased 
heart  beat,  closing  of  the  eyes  and, 
finally,  unconsciousness. 


Concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide 
above  77  per  cent  usually  resulted 
in  wild  behavior,  then  quick  collapse 
and  death.  Accordingly,  77  per  cent 
is  considered  the  critical  upper  con¬ 
centration.  But  similar  reaction  was 
observed  in  turkeys  exposed  to  much 
lower  concentrations  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Thus,  immobilization 
of  turkeys  with  CO.  seems  to  have 
greater  problems  than  it  does  with 
hogs,  on  whom  it  is  increasingly 
used.  Later  it  was  realized  that  the 
sensitivity  of  turkeys  to  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  atmosphere  is  critical  and  that 
the  birds  require  exposure  only  to 
narrow  ranges  of  both  concentration 
and  treatment  time  for  successful  re¬ 
sults. 

Concentrations  ranging  from  73  to 
77  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  were 
found  effective  in  immobilizing  tur¬ 
keys.  The  time  of  exposure  for  suc¬ 
cessful  immobilization,  however, 
varied  with  breed  and  sex  of  the 
turkeys.  Birds  hung  downward  took 
longer  to  immobilize  than  those  ex¬ 
posed  in  upright  position.  Each 
turkey  exposed  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
atmosphere  was  carefully  inspected 
after  evisceration,  and  no  detri¬ 
mental  effects  of  the  immobilization 
were  detected.  No  defective  birds 
were  found. 

The  effective  exposure  time  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  various  breeds  and 
sexes  of  turkeys  in  an  atmosphere  of 
75  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  were  as 
follows:  for  Bronze  toms,  81  to  108 
seconds;  Bronze  hens,  51  to  75;  Ne¬ 
braska  toms,  65  to  90;  Nebraska 
hens,  72  to  88;  White  Holland  toms, 
65  to  85;  and  White  Holland  hens, 
55  to  80  seconds.  It  is  believed  that 
these  times  at  this  concentration  of 
carbon  dioxide  for  effective  turkey 
mobilization  should  be  generally 
applicable.  But,  because  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  conditions  under  which 
turkeys  are  grown  and  because  of 
the  difference  in  their  natural  situ¬ 
ation  relative  to  temperatures,  alti¬ 
tude,  humidity,  latitude,  etc.,  their 
reactions  may  be  different. 

The  USDA  researchers  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  turkeys 
can  be  successfuly  immobilized  with 
carbon  dioxide  gas.  Their  means  and 
methods  would  be  reproducable  on 
many  turkey  farms  or  slaughtering 
plants.  Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  com¬ 
mercially  available,  and  means  to 
test  its  concentration  are  not  un¬ 
common  or  unpractically  costly. 
Whether  or  not  it  should  be  possible 
to  immobilize  a  poultry  house  full 
of  turkeys  for  rapid  slaughter  has 
not  been  determined.  The  feasibility 
of  the  practice  does,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  many  useful  applications,  all  of 
which  would  tend  to  bring  a  more 
attractive  turkey  carcass  to  the  poul¬ 
try  sales  racks  with  commensurate 
increase  of  return  to  the  producer. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Grass  Makes  Orange  Yolks 

I  have  a  real  problem  with  my 
hens.  They  run  in  the  yard  half  the 
day  out  in  the  green  grass  picking 
and  scratching.  They  also  get  some 
scratch  feed  every  day.  The  trouble 
is  that  their  eggs’  yolks  are  so  orange 
I  cannot  use  them  even  for  cooking. 
What  can  I  do  to  remedy  this  bad 
condition  of  yolks?  Mrs.  r.  b. 


from  them.  Turkeys  can  eat  more 
feed  at  one  time,  and  they  do  not 
spend  as  much  time  at  the  feeder 
as  do  chickens.  All  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  you  must  allow  more  actu¬ 
al  feeding  space  with  chickens  if 
you  are  going  to  get  good  feed 
efficiency. 


Prospect-  for  Success 


Dark-colored  yolks  in  eggs  are  the 
result  of  certain  pigments  in  the 
food  the  birds  receive.  When  the  egg 
yolks  are  excessively  dark,  the 
trouble  usually  can  be  traced  to 
grass  or  weeds  present  on  the  range. 
Yellow  corn  and  alfalfa  meal  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  but  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  not  fed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  present  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  However,  if  you  are  feeding 
nothing  but  yellow  corn  as  a  grain 
feed  without  any  whaat  or  oats,  there 
is  a  chance  that  this,  in  combination 
with  the  grass  on  the  range,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  excessively  dark  yolks. 

You  do  not  mention  feeding  mash; 
if  I  am  correct  in  assuming  you  are 
not,  the  chickens  are  eating  too 
much  grass.  If  you  want  to  produce 
eggs  with  light-colored  yolks,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  birds  do 
not  have  access  to  grass.  In  addition, 
feed  them  very  little  yellow  corn, 
keeping  the  grain  portion  of  the  diet 
restricted  to  oats  and  wheat. 


Large  Type  Feeders 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  any 
poultry  feeders  on  the  market  with 
real  large  storage  bins,  say,  ones 
that  hold  up  to  500  pounds  of  feed? 

L.  Y. 

Large  type  feeders  designed  for 
use  with  chickens  do  not  seem  to  be 
made  any  more.  In  the  event  you 
want  something  of  that  type  I  would 
suggest  you  use  the  so-called  range 
feeder  for  turkeys.  Adjustments  in 
these  feeders  can  be  made  rather  easi¬ 
ly  in  order  to  use  them  for  chickens. 
They  generally  hold  up  to  1,000 
pounds  of  feed.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  waste  when  such  feeders  are 
used,  however,  and  you  would  not 
get  the  most  efficient  use  of  feed 


Do  you  consider  the  prospect 
bright  for  the  next  10  years  for  a 
poultryman  keeping  800  to  1,000  lay¬ 
ers?  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  raise 
my  own  grain.  Accordingly,  I  think 
the  rigged  grain  market  will  enter 
into  the  picture  over  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  A.  M.  D. 

The  next  10  years  will  probably 
not  be  as  bright  for  the  poultryman 
as  the  past  10  years  have  been.  There 
will  be  several  very  good  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade,  however.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  good  years,  one 
must  stay  right  in  the  business  year 
after  year,  taking  the  bad  with  the 
good.  Most  poultrymen  buy  their 
feed,  so  you  will  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  rest  of  them  in  that 
respect.  Considering  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  freedom  from  debt,  you 
will  have  a  decided  advantage.  You 
will  make  some  money  but,  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  worth  your  time, 
depends  on  what  you  want.  Do  not 
go  in  and  out,  trying  to  guess  when 
the  good  years  will  turn  up.  If  you 
are  tired,  get  out  and  rest;  other¬ 
wise,  stay  in  and  work. 


Cinder  Blocks  for  Laying 
House 

I  am  going  to  put  up  a  laying 
house.  Will  cinder  blocks  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  it?  How  about  a  cement 
floor?  Is  that  all  right  for  laying 
birds?  c.  o’c. 

A  poultry  house  of  cinder  blocks 
and  with  a  cement  floor  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  for  laying  chick¬ 
ens.  The  cement  floor  should  be 
underlaid  with  at  least  six  inches  of 
cinders  or  crushed  stone  to  keep  soil 
moisture  from  coming  up  through 
the  floor.  Also,  be  sure  you  have 
good  drainage  away  from  the  house. 


TOP  or 

THE  CROP 

TIMBER  GROVE-WILMAE  FARMS 

Second  Annual  Joint  Sale 

OCTOBER  7 

At  Timber  Grove  Farm 

OWINGS  MILLS,  MARYLAND 

49  Head 

TOP  ANGUS  FAMILIES 

CHERRY  BLOSSOM  •  GAMMER  •  ERICAS 
KARAMAS  •  WITCH  OF  ENDORS  • 
AND  MANY  MORE 

2  BULLS  •  47  FEMALES 

LUNCH  AT  THE  FARM  AT  11:00  A.  M. 

TOP  OF 
THE  CROP 

Jerome  J.  Gebhart  W.  F.  Schluderberg 

Timber  Grove  Farm  Wilmae  Farms 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Advertising 
(Continued  from  Page  621) 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ntr:Ni;ot:!TI.,.‘rm 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


GAME:  GETTER  B  E  A  G  L  E'S —  HUNTING  COCKERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  - 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 
COLUNETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N,  H. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
CH.  SIRED  PUPPIES:  Teymanchester,  Welsh 

Terrier,  Dachshund,  Vets.  Health  Certificate. 
OAKCREST  KENNELS,  HUNLOCK  CREEK,  PA. 
LITTER  REG.  SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES! 
German  Shepherd  at  stud.  ALICE  HEAD, 

KLEENEGG  KENNEL.  REG., _ SAUQUOJT,  N.  Y. 

PUPPIES:  Springer  Spaniels,  Dachshunds.  Pedigreed 
Bred  for  Top  Quality  and  Good  Disposition. 
BERYL  SHARPE,  Brookview  Rd.,  C ASTL ETO N, N. Y. 


- WANTED  —  BORDER  COLLIE  - 

Registered,  female,  from  working  parents;  at  least  one 

year  old. _ DALE  WRIGHT,  STORMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

-  BEAGLES  FOR  SALE  - - - - - 

Pups,  Started  and  Gun  Dogs.  Champion  Bloodlines. 
LEE  SLEEPER,  LAKE  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  REG.  MALE  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPY 

EDWARD  WHITE, _ R._F._D_4, _ ROME,_  N.  _Y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS,  Best 
Breeding.  ALVIN  WIMETT,  Salisbury,  Vt.  Tel:  26-2 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  irt- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 


- PUREBRED  FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPS - 

FIVE  MONTHS  OLD.  $15.00. 

J.  W.  WARE,  SHEPHERDSfOWN,  W.  VA. 


—PEDIGREED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 
Six  Weeks  Old  —  Males  $65;  Females  $50. 

R.  HABENICHT,  R.F.D.  I,  ST.  J O H  NS V I LLE,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES:  New  Crop 

championship  stock.  Ponies  that  will  win  children  and 
shows.  For  breeding,  pets,  and  showing.  Reasonably 
priced.  WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM,  Byfield.  Mass., 
off  new  Route  I.  Tel:  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981 


-  REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES  - 

Stallions,  Bred  Mares,  Yearlings  and  Weanlinqs 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


YEAR-ROUND  EGG 


PRODUCTION 


with  a  CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE 


Hens  will  more  than  repay  their  owner  for  an 
all-weather  concrete  poultry  house.  Warm 
and  dry  in  winter,  cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer,  it  keeps  flocks  active  and  healthy, 
helps  maintain  high  year-round  egg  prod  uction. 

Poultry  housing  built  with  concrete  and  con¬ 
crete  units  is  easy  to  keep  clean;  there  are  no 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  an  all¬ 
concrete  poultry  house  (20'  x  40  )  with 
these  materials: 

FOR  FOOTINGS,  FLOOR  AND  ROOF 

21  cu.  yds.  ready-mix  concrete 
or 

120  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
12  cu.  yds.  sand 
l&Vz  cu.  yds.  gravel 

• 

17  precast  reinforced  concrete  roof 
joists,  10"  deep  x  19'  4"  long. 

FOR  WALLS 


crevices  to  harbor  poultry  parasites;  rats  and 
weasels  can’t  get  in.  What’s  more,  concrete  is 
fireproof  and  costs  practically  nothing  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  upkeep. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
plan  this  and  other  money-making,  money¬ 
saving  concrete  farm  improvements.  See  him 
next  time  you’re  in  town. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Allentown 3  Pa. 


14  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 

1.5  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 

1210  8x8x16  regular  concrete  blocks 

44  8x8x8  steel  sash  blocks 

44  8  x  8  x  16  steel  sash  blocks 

52  8x8x  8  corner  return  blocks 

144  4  x  8  x  16  partition  concrete  blocks 


X^ERTHEH^OOCK^X 


43.7  MORE  EGGS 


H&N"NICK  CHICK" 

Leghorns  Win  Again 

-INAL  5th  CENTRAL 
4.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE 
TESTS  SHOWS  H.  &  N. 
HAD  —  15.9%  BETTER 
LIVABILITY 
(per  chick  started) 


82.!/2c  MORE  PROFIT  (per  pullet  started) 
Than  Test  Average  in  a  very  bad  year 
Also  won  the  three  year  award  with  an 
average  income  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
for  the  three  contests  of  $3,017. 

Three  and  five  year  awards  are  considered 
best  proof  of  dependability  and  repeatability 
for  you.  H.  &  N.  have  won  every  three 
year  award  ever  offered  in  New  York  and 
California.  And  the  only  five  year  award 
ever  offered.  Please  Send  for  Catalog. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS 

WEIDNER  CHICKS  R-l  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


t 


BUY  HUBBARD  BREEDING 

See  how  high  livability 
high  egg  yields 

LIFT  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 


•  Start  fall  chicks  now.  See  for  your¬ 
self  what  egg-production  inheritance 
and  balanced  breeding  can  do  to  step 
up  your  poultry  profits.  Get  high  liv¬ 
ability,  more  eggs,  larger  eggs  earlier. 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Our  increased  layer  capacity  (now  14,000  layers)  and 
expanded  breeding  program  (25  pedigree  pens)  are  big 
news  here.  We  now  carry  on  a  complete  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  improving  the  pure  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
testing  other  strains.  Try  Ball  strain  cross  No.  551 
which  gets  to  large  eggs  faster  than  most  strains  and 
have  speed  production.  Ball  Red  Rock  pullets  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  terrific  layers  of  brown  eggs.  The  “nick- 
ability”  of  this  cross  is  so  good  we  no  longer 
divulge  the  strains  involved.  Write  or  call. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R 
OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK  Phone  1176 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope — Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  PULLETS 

Production  bred  W.  Leghorns  4  and  5  months  old, 
range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  R.  O.  P.  sired,  large 
type  select  pullets  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
U.  S.  LOW  PRICES,  now  ready.  Guaranteed  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM, 

BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Know  more  about  Hubbard’s  high 
egg-production  strains — also  our  meat 
crosses  that  are  breaking  records  in 
broiler  tests.  Write  for  prices  and 
FREE  CATALOG.  Address:  Box. 
12, ,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H., 
Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  Pa 


TOLMAN’S 


White  Rocks 

Wonderful  livability,  quick  growth,  and 
inherent  laying  abilities  make  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  extra  profitable  for  broilers, 
roasters,  hatching  eggs  or  market  eggs. 
ORDER  NOW!  •  CIRCULAR  FREE 
J.  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  Inc.,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS, 


October  1,  1955 
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ASHLEY  DDf 

IOC  OF  AMAZING 

gives  riii 

JU 1  FUEL  SAVINGS 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 

Ask  him  to  show  you 
this  proof  ! 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 

Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuei  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  nante  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F-23,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


6.95 


Heavy  Oiliph-Bail  Bearings  Pumps  Millions  of  Gallons 

IRRIGATE,  SPRAY,  DRAIN  OR  FILL  ANYTHING — ANYWHERE!  Will 
not  Rust — Clog — or  Leak.  Patented  Seal  Pumps  2800  gph.  420  gph. 
at  75'  high  or  16<)0  gph  from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impeller.  Threaded 
for  pipe.  %  inlet,  Vz  outlet. 

Use  Va  to  %  hp  motor.  •  7500  gph  9.95 

Heavier  2800  gph.  8.95  *  Heavier  11.95 

Check,  Money  Order  or  COD  — -  Money  Back  Guarantee 
FREE  LITERATURE  —  COMPARISON  CHARTS 

U.  A.  T.  EKGINE^TING  •  HSCKSVILLE  373  •  NEW  YC7K 


AN  EASY  WAY  7 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


I  have  noticed  several  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  advertising  a  nice 
rate  of  interest  on  savings.  I  wrote 
to  them  for  more  information  and 
am  sending  the  data  to  you  to  look 
over  and  let  me  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  invest  some  money  in  them. 
I  notice  they  are  not  under  Federal 
rule,  only  State.  v.  R. 

New  York 

To  be  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp. 
in  the  Federal  agency,  an  association 
must  carry  in  its  title  the  name 
“Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion.”  However,  there  are  many 
other  associations  not  so  insured, 
which  have  been  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  many  years.  They  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  Federal  insurance  if  they  de¬ 
sire,  but  it  is  not  required.  The  State 
control  in  some  States,  is  much  more 
rigid  than  in  others.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  would  be  to  invest  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  enjoys  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  in  your  own  community. 


During  the  recent  severe  rain  re¬ 
sulting  from  Hurricane  “Diane”,  the 
creek  in  back  of  our  garage  got  so 
high  it  washed  the  back  of  the 
garage  away,  taking  with  it  lots  of 
tools  and  other  things.  Our  insurance 
agent  tells  us  we  do  not  get  any¬ 
thing  in  a  flood.  The  garage  was  new, 
and  we  were  unable  to  save  any¬ 
thing  in  it  because  the  roof  started 
to  crack.  Can  you  tell  us  if  this 
agent  is  right?  Or  do  we  have  a 
legitimate  claim?  w.  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

We  regret  that  we  must  advise  our 
friends  that  the  insurance  agent  is 
right,  inasmuch  as  his  insurance 
policy  carried  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  only,  in  which  the  standard 
clause  reads:  “This  Company  shall 
not  be  liable  for  loss  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  waves,  sleet,  tidal 
wave,  high  water  or  overflow,  whe¬ 
ther  driven  by  wind  or  not.”  There 
is  only  one  firm  writing  flood  in¬ 
surance,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  the 
price  is  very  high.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  insurance 
companies  are  studying  ways  of  writ¬ 
ing  flood  insurance  that  will  protect 
property  against  disasters  such  as 
“Diane”  created.  We  hope  they  will 
succeed  and  make  allowance  for 
damage  to  contents.  Such  insurance 
will  probably  cost  more,  but  it  will 
be  worth  paying  for  when  such 
serious  emergencies  arise. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
reported  on  John  Rand  and  his  vari¬ 
ous  work-at-home  schemes.  He  uses 
the  names  Wallace  J.  Johnson,  alias 
Martin  Blake.  He  fled  to  Mexico  but 
was  finally  picked  up  while  trying 
to  cross  the  United  States  border  on 
his  way  to  British  Columbia,  his  na¬ 
tive  home.  He  entered  pleas  of  guilty 
in  the  Federal  courts  in  Ohio.  He 
had  been  convicted  on  an  armed 
robbery  charge  in  Ohio  and  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  He  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  a  term  of  from  one  to  25  years 
in  Ohio.  Concurrently  he  is  also 
serving  time  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  under  the  following  names: 
Handwriters  Wanted  Services;  Rand 
Mail  Service;  Moys  Mail  Service; 
Van  Dyke  Service;  James  D.  Collins 
Service;  Vanderwall  Service;  Wil¬ 
liams  Service;  Gardner  Service;  Pur¬ 
cell  Service;  Gois  Service;  Wynne 
Service;  Hannaway  Service,  all  of 
Tampa,  Florida;  and  the  Northwest 
Land  Service  at  Anaconda,  Montana. 
He  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  in  the 
Federal  courts  in  Ohio.  The  Post 
Office  expresses  appreciation  to 
those  who  helped  by  sending  infor¬ 
mation  that  led  to  the  apprehension 
of  John  Rand  with  all  his  aliases. 


A  salesman  was  around  here  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  shoes  for  a  Boston, 
Mass,  concern.  He  said  he  had  sold 
800  pairs  around  this  section  and  if 
a  person  paid  cash  there  would  be 
no  C.  O.  D.  or  postage  charge.  I  find 
he  has  told  others  the  same  thing. 
Some  get  shoes  and  some  do  not. 
Can  you  get  the  company  to  send 
me  the  shoes  for  which  I  paid  $10.95 
and  have  a  receipt  marked  “cash  in 
full.”  When  I  complained  to  the 
company  that  I  had  not  received  the 
shoes,  they  replied  they  had  no 
record  of  the  order  or  remittance, 
but  would  send  a  pair  of  shoes  at 
half  price.  Some  few  people  got 
shoes;  other  did  not.  Perhaps  you 
can  get  them  to  send  the  shoes. 

Maryland  j.  p. 

The  company  wrote  in  reply  to  our 
letter  that  they  were  sending  J.  P. 
the  shoes,  although  they  had  not 
received  the  order  nor  the  remit¬ 
tance.  They  appreciated  having  the 
matter  brought  to  their  attention. 
We  believe  that  is  a  proper  and 
worthy  attitude  for  a  concern  to  take 
when  they  are  deceived  by  their 
agents  or  salesmen.  Again  we  say  do 
not  be  in  haste  to  sign  orders.  Take 
time  for  investigation. 


We  do  appreciate  your  paper  so 
much.  We  learned  to  read  out  of  it. 
I  can  remember  our  mother  reading 
aloud  to  our  father  and  it  was  al¬ 
ways  a  glad  day  when  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  came  at  our  house. 

New  York  b.  l.  c. 

This  is  a  pleasant  letter  and  we 
are  always  pleased  to  hear  from 
friends  who  have  a  long  time  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  we  totaled 
the  number  of  insurance  inquiries 
received  during  1954  and  find  we 
answered  551  letters.  Many  were  in 
reference  to  responsible  insurance 
companies.  We  are  frank  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  inquiries  did  not 
have  our  unqualified  approval.  Again 
we  urge  our  readers  to  understand 
their  policies.  Read  them  carefully 
and  do  not  sign  for  any  policy  until 
you  understand  all  the  conditions. 
If  you  have  had  an  illness  it  should 
be  mentioned  and  care  taken  to  see 
that  there  is  no  stipulation  against 
such  a  condition.  Take  time.  Do  not 
be  hurried.  The  man  who  says  he 
will  not  be  around  that  way  again  is 
using  sales  talk  for  if  there  are  good 
prospects  he  will  surely  return. 


In  January  I  sent  a  check  for  $3.00 
to  Gotham  Hobby  Corp.  in  reply  to 
an  advertisement  for  a  “Diesel”  en¬ 
gine  for  some  children.  Not  receiv¬ 
ing  it  I  wrote  asking  them  about  the 
order  and  received  a  card  saying 
they  were  swamped,  but  would  ship 
soon.  Not  hearing  from  them  by 
May  1st,  I  asked  for  a  refund.  They 
sent  a  post  card  credit  memo  for 
$2.00,  but  I  want  only  the  item 
ordered.  If  they  were  swamped  with 
orders  I  would  think  the  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  withdrawn,  but  it  has 
appeared  regularly  each  month. 

New  York  m.  s.  p. 

We  have  written  three  letters  to 
the  concern  without  receiving  any 
reply.  If  a  concern  is  interested  in 
new  sales,  they  should  honor  orders 
and  fill  them  promptly,  or  refund 
the  money.  The  refund  offer  was  on 
a  printed  postcard  and  no  mention 
made  of  the  $3.00  sent  originally.  We 
are  continuing  our  request  for  ex¬ 
planation  and  the  balance  due. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Eastern  New  York  4-H 
Baby  Beef  SaSe 

The  22  steers  sold  at  the  recent 
Eastern  New  York  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Show  and  Sale  at  the  Otsego  Fair  in 
Morris  averaged  32.7  cents  per 
pound  and  $285.80  per  head.  Bidding 
was  active  and  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  the  grand  champion  Angus  at  73 
cents  per  pound  for  $676.20.  James 
Talbot,  Morris,  fed  and  fitted  the 
champion  Angus;  Fred  Geerken, 
Worcester,  was  the  purchaser.  The 
reserve  champion  Angus  shown  by 
Thomas  Talbot,  Morris,  sold  for  $410. 
A  highly  commended  Hereford  steer 
shown  by  Gary  Talbot,  Morris,  was 
sold  for  $425.  Most  of  the  steers  in 
the  show  and  sale  were  Angus.  They 
averaged  874  pounds  apiece.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  sale  was  C.  H.  Bantham 
of  Cooperstown.  On  the  committee 
were:  Wayne  Willis,  Otsego  County 
4-H  Club  agent,  and  Don  Reed, 
Cooperstown;  Chris  Hanson,  West- 
ville;  E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris;  Edward 
Chrisfield  and  Joseph  Keene,  Gil- 
bertsville;  and  John  Beardsley,  Wor¬ 
cester. 


Thanks  to  The  R.  N.  Y. 

The  notice  in  the  August  20  issue 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  succeeded 
in  locating  my  Johnny  on  a  pig  farm 
outside  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  thanks, 
also  $5.00  for  the  cost  of  the  notice 
which  you  printed. 

Massachusetts  Michael  Ambrose 


Nothing  pleases  us  more  than  to 
be  able  to  render  prompt  satisfactory 
services  to  our  readers.  No  payment 
is  accepted  by  us  because  we  feel  we 
have  been  paid  in  full  by  achieving 
the  result  desired. 


William  H.  Allen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair 


Gordon  Sands,  Jr.,  Greenville,  N.  Y„ 
president  of  the  New  York  FFA  and 
recently  named  Star  Poultry  Farmer 
of  N.  Y.  State,  is  shown  as  he  official¬ 
ly  opened  the  Eastern  Railroad  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse 
last  month. 


\Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  ajad  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  1* 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  Hast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

!  This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
I  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  sdver- 
{  tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 

I  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants.  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic.  New  York. 


HERDSMAN:  For  300  acre  operation  on  Mary¬ 
land  Eastern  Shore.  Operation  is  two  farms 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Use  of  nice  home  on 
home  farm,  three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about 
three  years  old.  Now  runing  20  sows  and  30 
Angus  cows.  Man  hired  would  be  in  charge 
of  both  farms  and  supervise  farmer  living  on 
second  farm.  Good  salary  to  one  who  would 
produce  and  treat  farm  and  equipment  as 
his  own.  Mail  replies  covering  past  work  and 
salary  expected  to  Frank  B.  Johnston  Advtg., 
Inc.,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


MAN  experienced  with  Robbins  incubators 
for  management  of  hatchery.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  good  living  quarters.  Reply: 
Golden  Egg  Hatchery,  183  Spruce  St.,  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


MIDDLEAGED  man  for  light  farming  and 
maintenance;  state  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  Jerome  Count,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

October  1,  1955 


GIRL.:  16-30,  to  help  in  small  family.  Nice 
home,  south  winters.  Must  be  neat  and 
honest.  Write  fully  and  send  photo.  $50  month 
pius  living.  BOX  6800,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


V/ ANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  Man:  Small  kennel.  Garden.  Yetr 
around.  Room,  board;  moderate  wages.  J. 
H.  Twombly,  150  Union  St,,  Natick,  Mass. 

RETIRED  married  carpenter  or  handyman 

wanted  to  finish  a  5-room  house,  to  live  in 
the  country.  Write  to  BOX  1001,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  An  all-around  helper  on  small 

farm;  willing  to  milk  one  cow.  BOX  1002, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


cook,  nouseworKer;  good 
references.  Work  for  woman  living  alone  in 
Westchester  County.  Has  own  room  and 
bath,  kitchen  equipped  with  modern  appli¬ 
ances,  no  laundry,  good  wages,  customary 
time  off.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Mason -plasterer.  Excel  in  plaster¬ 

ing.  Starting  salary  $3,894.  Maintenance  fur¬ 
nished  if  desired.  Vacation,  sick  leave  and 
other  benefits.  Apply  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Fond  of  children  for  doc¬ 
tor’s  house  in  the  Bronx.  No  cooking.  $130 
monthly.  KI  7-6350, _ 

ENERGETIC  woman  who  loves  the  outdoors 
and  caring  for  animals,  to  work  in  modern 
kennel.  Scotia  Kennels,  R.  4,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  steady  job.  Mechanical 
inclined  to  handle  farm  machinery,  water 
pumps  and  electricity:  $200  monthly.  Nice 
apartment,  milk  and  electricity  free.  Beaver- 
Dam  Stock  Farm,  Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Montgomery  5-1091. 


WANTED :  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  experienced  tractor  and  milking 
machine  operator.  Dennis  F.  Corey.  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


.VLORIDA :  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched.  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
vear.  Large  assured  market  bagged  or  baled. 
Tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed.  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clermont,  Either  Office 
Groveland. 


FLORIDA  Lots:  122  exceptionally  good  lots 
only  $23,180.  Terms.  Dr.  McKee,  Alpine, 
New  York. _ 

WORTHWHILE  Opportunity:  Good  produc¬ 

tive  farm,  Delaware  County.  160  acres,  some 
woodland.  30-cow  barn,  10-room  house.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  other  modern  facilities.  Centralized 
school,  agricultural  school,  several  creameries. 
Dairy  optional.  BOX  8616,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  good  location,  8-room  house,  con¬ 
veniences,  large  dairy  barn,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings,  23  head  stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment; 
$17,500,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

72  ACRE  Broome  County  farm,  7-room  house, 

nine  head  stock  including  two  horses,  full 
line  of  farm  equipment,  price  includes  crops, 
$5,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
105  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,' 
Broome  County,  seven  room  house,  dairy 
barn,  $6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  _ _ _ 

252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  eight  room 
house,  six  room  tenant  apartment.  45  stan¬ 
chion  dairy  barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60 
head  stock,  two  tractors  and  all  equipment, 
Cortland  County,  New  York.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN:  To  direct  adolescent  girls  in  home 
making  and  cooking  in  school  outside  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Permanent  resident  positions  with 
social  security.  Beautiful  surroundings.  Sleigh- 
ton  Farm  School,  Darling,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 


HOUSEKEEPER:  30-45.  Country  home. 

adult;  no  objection  to  small  child. 
Steward,  Rt.  1,  Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 


One 

Wm. 


THOROUGHLY  reliable,  middleaged  couple 

white,  for  country  place.  Family  three 
adults.  Woman  a  clean  houseworker  and  good 
plain  cook.  Man  with  chauffer's  license,  care 
f°r  lawn  and  garden.  Nice  living  quarters 
and  bath.  Good  wages.  Modernized  kitchen. 
Best  references  required.  Andrew  Haight, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y, _ 

GENERAL  Maid:  One  or  two  to  live  in  near¬ 
by  homes  in  Brockton,  Mass.  BOX  1014, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in 
Colt’s  Neck,  New  Jersey.  Machine  milking 
and  field  work.  Good  salary  and  house  for 
dependable  willing  worker.  Write  details 
about  yourself  and  experience.  BOX  1012, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


farm,  57  head  stock,  good  two  family  house, 
large  dairy  barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  on  blacktop  road,  near 
village,  $50,000;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


66-PAGE  catalog  free.  Its  clear,  concise  de¬ 

scriptions  are  likely  to  save  you  a  lot  of 
costly  “looking  around.”  Describes  “almost 
everything”  from  a  “cheap”  tract  to  a  fine 
farm,  home,  or  business.  New  York  to  Maine. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire . 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  two  family  house  with  all 
conveniences  on  Route  22,  six  miles  north 
of  Whitehall.  Hermon  Benjamin,  Clemons, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  160  acres,  town  of  Schuylerville, 

Saratoga  County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  House  contains  10  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Power  line;  near  Saratoga  race 
track,  will  border  new  State  highway.  View. 
More  information  kindly  contact  owner  direct. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Kemmet,  Box  305,  R.  D.  1, 
Schuylerville,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Country  home,  improvements, 
good  hunting.  Jesse  Lewis,  R.  D.  1,  Bath, 
New  York. 


MOTHER  S  Helper:  Dentist’s  home.  Working 
mother;  light  housekeeping,  care  of  two 
school  children.  Dr.  Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN  Wanted:  Father,  son  of  working 
age;  for  registered  Holstein  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  conscientious  dairymen  willing  to  accept 
responsibility.  Milking  machines  and  modern 
equipment  in  use.  Home  with  oil  heat  and  all 
conveniences.  References,  past  experience  and 
wages  expected  for  both  should  be  stated  in 
letter.  BOX  1013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work  near  Rochester.  Modern  barn  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Modern  apartment  with  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  oil  heat.  Utilities  and  milk  furnished. 
References  required.  BOX  1019,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Preferably  Catholic,  wishing  home 
and  own  room  to  live  as  member  of  family, 
helping  mother  with  four  children.  Have 
automatic  washer,  electric  dryer.  Kress, 
Sciota,  Pa. 


GARDENER:  Experienced.  Under  50.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Seven  miles  from  Trenton. 
Must  have  estate  experience  and  own  car. 
No  greenhouse.  Three-room  cottage  available 
with  refrigerator,  stove,  oil  burner.  $250 
month.  Write  stating  experience  and  size  of 
family.  BOX  1020,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  cottage  parents  in  boarding  school 
for  normal  children.  Woman  to  supervise  care 
and  upbringing  of  16  boys  attending  elemen¬ 
tary  or  high  school.  M  ust  have  sympathetic 
understanding  of  children,  know  cooking  and 
plain  sewing.  Man  to  give  part  time  to  super¬ 
vision  of  cottage  and  part  time  to  maintenance 
work  requiring  knowledge  of  driving  and  of 
plumbing  or  electricity.  Pleasant  apartment 
with  private  bath,  full  maintenance,  good 
salary.  References  required.  Write  George  T. 
Ashforth,  executive  director.  Happy  Valley 
School,  Pomona,  Rockland  County.  New  York, 
or  telephone  collect  Spring  Valley.  (N.  Y.) 


GIRL:  In  20’s  or  30’s  as  domestic;  sleep  in. 

Small  apartment.  Household  of  four,  two 
children.  Care  of  infant;  cooking  and  clean¬ 
ing.  $120  per  month.  Good  references.  BOX 
1007.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Milk  market  preferred  but  land  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  more  important.  Have  owe 
stock  and  tools.  Take  possession  March  1st 
BOX  1005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ONEIDA  County  dairy  farm:  250  acres,  34 

head  of  cattle,  fully  equipped:  $23,100; 
$10,000  down,  balance  on  terms.  Write:  R.  S. 
Douglass,  Realtor,  1738  State  St.,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  _ 

STEEL  Collar:  Worn  for  a  slipped  disc,  plus 

my  husband’s  coronary  forces  sale  of  only 
general  store  of  its  type  for  19  miles.  On  two 
main  routes  in  lively,  healthy  village.  Gross¬ 
ing  $80,000.  Building,  land,  stock,  equipment, 
including  a  nice  9-room  apartment,  (bath); 
$30,000;  $10,000  down.  Bessie  Perry,  Ashland, 
New  Hampshire  WO  8  4421. 

OTSEGO  County  finest  dairy  farm:  240  acres, 
with  2,800  feet  fronting  Canadarago  Lake 
with  airplane  landing  and  hanger.  Large  barn 
silo,  with  50  Holsteins;  12-room  house,  steam 
heated,  the  downstairs  made  into  bar  restau¬ 
rant.  Just  three  miles  from  Richfield  Springs 
on  Highway  28.  Sacrifice  price  $35,000.  Fully 
equipped  and  stocked.  With  $10,000  cash.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Herzog,  Realtor,  250  Broadway 
Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  719,  Brokers 
invited. 


SULLIVAN  County  finest:  Farm.  95  miles 
New  York  City.  403  acres,  fully  stocked, 
with  all  modern  machinery  and  50  head 
Holstein.  Two  barns,  two  silos,  completely 
mechanized.  Tenant  house  10  rooms.  Seven 
room  all  year  owner’s  home,  automatic  oil 
heat.  Also  lake  front,  poultry  barn  for  1,000 
capacity.  Price  for  this  beautiful  farm  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  $57,500  with  $20,000 
cash.  Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway,  Monti- 
cello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  719. 

FOR  Sale:  40  cow  village  farm  in  Village  of 
Otego  on  Route  7.  River  meadows,  good 
buildings;  easy  terms.  BOX  1017,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GARAGE,  repair  shop  including  6-room  house, 

operating  profitable,  equipped;  established 
1931.  Owner  retiring.  Priced  at  $18,500.  George 
Weber,  20  Glass  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  village  general  store,  living  quarters; 

30  miles  Utica;  owner  retiring.  BOX  1018, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FREE  Lists:  Columbia  and  Rensselaer  proper¬ 

ties.  DeLeon  Realty,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN:  Complete  care  elderly  woman;  New 
Jersey.  $30  weekly.  TR  9-1210. 


POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Single  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Should  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  poultry 
raising  including  incubation.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references.  Farm  located  in  Western 
part  of  New  York  State.  Address  replies  to 
BOX  1008,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple  wanted  to  manage  and  oper¬ 
ate  modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  1009,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  professional 

couple  in  village  near  New  York  City. 
Mother  with  child  will  be  considered.  BOX 
6802,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ORDAINED  Protestant  Minister,  now  preach¬ 
ing,  desires  small,  fundamental  country 
church.  BOX  1015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TEACHER:  Experienced,  desires  rural  or  ele¬ 
mentary  position.  BOX  1016,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MAN:  Single,  experienced  alteration  and  re¬ 
pair,  carpentry,  painting,  concrete  work. 
Please  give  information  work,  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  wages.  Available  about  October  1. 
BOX  1004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  elderly  couple  offers  services 
as  companion,  cook,  homemaker;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  semi-invalid.  BOX  1010,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 
architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX 
1011,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


86  ACRES,  mile  from  Newton,  N.  J.,  fine 
modern  ranch  house,  700  ft.  best  Sussex 
County  highway  frontage,  includes  profitable 
nursery-garden  supply  business.  Inventory, 
including  year  old  truck,  post  and  rail  fence 
manufacturing  equipment  and  stock,  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,  optional.  Fine  for  retirement, 
your  own  business  plans  or  development.  Will 
sell  all  or  part.  Three  main  tracts— house,  25 
acres  including  $12,000  worth  spruce  X'mas 
tree  plantation  on  500  ft.  highway  frontage; 
200x200  business  site,  two  buildings,  with  or 
without  inventory;  and  60  woodland  acres  on 
pond,  highway  entrance,  fine  for  home,  camp 
or  development.  Owner  will  take  back  60% 
mortgage  on  all  or  part.  Brokers  protected. 
Write  owner,  Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. 


LUMBER  and  fire  wood  on  140  acres  wood 
land,  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y 
for  sale  cheap.  For  particulars  address.  L.  S 
Stone,  West  Redding,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  masonry  lakefront  home,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  large  dock,  garage,  paved 
road,  splendid  fishing;  $8,900.  John  Roscow, 
Inverness,  Florida. 


mg  limestone  area.  Near  Silver  Spring 
Lovely  new  home,  by  owner,  $30,000;  thir 
down.  BOX  1006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHENANGO  and  Delaware  County  farms:  No. 

1208 — Good  dairy  farm,  155  acres  on  gravel 
road;  70  acres  trac.or  tillage;  dwelling  10 
rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace;  dairy  barn,  concrete 
floor,  26  ties,  drinking  buckets,  box  stalls; 
silo;  milk  house  with  running  spring  water, 
electric  cooler;  extra  barn;  $9,500.  No  1224 — 
Unusually  lucrative  farm  business  complete 
with  dairy,  equipment,  hay,  silage:  260  acres 
on  improved  road;  100  acres  tractor  tillage; 
good  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace;  ten¬ 
ant  house;  good  barn,  concrete  floor;  65 

stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  two  silos;  milk  house  with  large 

electric  cooler,  water  heater;  tool  barn;  poul¬ 
try  house;  60  cows;  two  tractors  and  full 
line  power  equipment  including  baler  and 
field  chopper;  milk  checks  over  $20,000  year; 
$50,000.  No.  1079 — Quality  dairy  farm  on  ma¬ 
cadam  highway;  130  acres,  major  portion  trac¬ 
tor  tillable;  exceptionally  good  buildings; 
house  for  two  families,  13  rooms,  two  baths, 
two  furnaces;  barn  with  concrete  floor,  38 
stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  silo;  milk  house;  electric  cooler; 
garage  and  tool  storage;  hay  and  silage; 

$17,000'  with  two  tractors  and  other  equip¬ 

ment  $19,000.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Unusually  productive  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  185  acres.  Has  39  acres  muck  for 
potatoes,  vegetables.  New  ranch-type  home, 
large  bams,  new  roofs.  IV2  miles  to  creamery 
and  village.  n,ake  region.  Excellent.  Moderate 
price.  Meeker,  Broker,  Prattsburg,  New  York. 
A  DELAWARE  farm,  21  acres  tillable,  six 
room  home,  barn,  chicken  house,  paved 
road,  near  Milford.  Taxes  $19.50  annually. 
Harvey  G.  Marvel,  Realtor,  Milford.  Dela¬ 
ware. 


GOOD  values  in  Virginia  property.  Cattle, 

sheep  and  grain  farms,  acreages  up  to  1.000 
acres.  Plenty  water  for  stock,  land  easily 
tractor  worked,  moderate  climate.  I.  G. 
Cleveland,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA  timber  growing  land,  good  hunt- 

ing  territory,  pine  and  oak  young  growth 
$15  per  acre  up.  I.  G.  Cleveland,  Scottsville, 
Virginia. _ 

PROSPEROUS  dairy  farm  well  located,  just 

four  miles  from  city  markets,  consisting  160 
acres  land,  65  tillage,  good  barn,  water  bowls, 
35  tie-ups.  Eight  room  house  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  P/2  baths,  screened  porch,  furnace, 
2-car  garage.  Nice  views,  beautiful  grounds, 
productive  land;  $15,800.  For  dairy  farms, 
poultry  farms,  summer  homes,  and  business 
properties  in  Vermont,  contact  Sam  Darling 
Real  Estate,  Trow  Hill,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Telephone  544. _ 

216  ACRE  potato,  bean  farm  near  Wellsville, 
New  York.  Suitable  camp  site,  one-half 
timberland.  $30  per  acre.  Robert  Kirchoff, 
20  Red  Maple  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SMALL  country  home  and  hunting  camp  on 
lake  in  Embden,  maine-black  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hot  and  cold  water;  bathroom  wi  h 
shower,  50  acres  of  land,  young  fruit  orchard; 
wonderful  hunting  and  fishing;  all  for  $5,000. 
Charles  Moody,  North  Anson,  Maine. _ 

LEBANON,  N.  J.:  Gentleman’s  operating 
farm  with  delux  residence.  Commute  to  New 
York  City.  Fully  equipped:  machinery,  dairy 
cows,  Black  Angus  beef  cattle.  Price  $200,000. 
Telephone  Roy  Becker,  New  York  City, 
CHelsea  3-7620. 


HIGHLY  productive  335  acres,  excellent  large 
barn  to  house  100  cattle;  two  good  homes; 
62  head  cattle;  $55,000.  198  acres,  25  miles  to 

Buffalo,  large  barn  three  silos,  7-room  home, 
60  head  cattle  $42,000.  125  productive  acres, 

good  8-room  house,  fair  barn,  new  silo,  some 
timber;  $8,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade,  N,  Y. _ _ 

IN  active  village  55  miles  to  Buffalo,  Red~and 
White  grocery  and  meat  market,  large  store, 
three  apartments  now  rented.  Priced  low  at 
$20,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker.  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  863  acres  No.  1  beef  or  dairy  farm 

on  state  highway,  commuting  distance  city; 
525  open,  grass,  clover,  including  220  acres 
James  River,  low  grounds;  good  fences,  two 
lakes,  abundance  water,  brick  barn,  other 
barns,  sheds,  one  modern  ranch  tvpe  home; 
two  modern  tenant  cottages.  Buildings  re¬ 
cently  appraised  $44,400.  Priced  $80,000.  Also 
small  farms  available.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker, 
Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northeastern  New  York,  33  acres 
near  Thruway;  8-room  house,  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  2-car  garage,  barn,  hard  road,  school 
bus.  Owner  transferred.  $12,900.  Wm.  R 
Lembke,  R.  D,  2,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, _ _ 

RETIRING  teacher  wants  to  rent  permanent¬ 

ly  improved  country  house;  reasonable. 
BOX  1000,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM:  176  acres  level  land,  barn  needs  new 

roof.  115  acres.  Equipped.  Have  some  good 
homes  and  hotels.  Watkins  Realty  Agency 
James  Vickerson,  salesman.  East  Springfield! 
New  York. _ 

445  ACRE  farm  extra  level.  155  tillable,  and 
more  if  needed.  Rest  pasture,  plenty  of 
timber.  50  ties,  buckets,  electric  milk  cooler. 
House  10  rooms,  new  furnace  oil  heat.  220 
ft.  drilled  well,  electric  pump.  29  head  stock- 
80  gallon  electric  hot  water  heater,  and  bath 
Everything  goes  $18,500.  C.  Marnell,  Sidney' 
New  York.  Telephone  7988. _ ’ 

WANTED:  Small  producing  farm  on  rent  or 
share  basis  with  option  to  buy.  Wenston 
455  Franklin  St.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

VILLAGE  homes,  gardens,  nothing- down;  list 
free.  Will  help  manufacturer  establish  plant 
here;  buildings  waiting.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2 
Penna. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  A.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

CHERRY  VALLEY  farmers’  wild  flower  honey 

for  Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  New  Year  presents: 
5  lb.  bucket  $1.35;  2  lb.  glass  79  cents;  1  lb. 
glass  49  cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and 
up.  Assortment  as  wanted,  15%  discount 
Prices  FOB  shipping  point.  Eastern  Dairy 
Farms  Corp.,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 

NEW  white  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95- 

carton  6-  5’s  $8.00  prepaid;  60  lbs  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover,  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-  5s  $7.98- 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-  60s  $17.50. 
Also  Delicious  Wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50-  60s 
F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb.  5  IbT 
pail  $2.00  (extracted  $1.75).  All  prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N,  Y. _ 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED  to  board:  Two  elderly  people  who 
want  a  good  home  on  farm.  Arthur  Havens, 
Roscoe,  N,  Y, _ 

REASONABLE  room,  board  in  simple  country 

home  for  man,  woman  or  two  children. 
R.  L,  Campbell,  R.  D.  1,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 


POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 
tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks.  bullet 
moulds.  Any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.F.D.  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ 

HAY  Wanted:  Any  quantity  or  quality.  Must 
be  reasonable.  P.  O.  Box  78,  Whately.  Mass 

ORDERS  for  wool  hooked  rugs.  Fall  and 
Winter  hooking.  Mrs.  George  Burrell, 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. _ 

FINE  quality  hay  and  straw;  carload  ox- 

truckload.  Glenn  Banker  and  Sons,  Ark- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Margaretville  1971. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  Haverly,  12-can,  side  open¬ 
ing,  milk  coolers,  like  new.  George  Pimm, 
Rock  Tavern,  New  York.  Telephone  Newburg 
916-M-l. 


FOR  Sale:  Quilt  pieces;  rayon  rug  strips; 

feed  bags;  used  religious  books.  Mary  Carr, 
Berea,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  Old  bone  dishes;  pei-fect  condition. 

Write  description  and  price  to  Mrs.  Marion 
Fullin,  Knob  Hill  Road,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

BUCKET:  Small  or  medium  sized,  old  oaken; 
for  old  fashioned  well  is  wanted  by  Edward 

Loeser,  16  Main  St.,  Rochester, _ N. _ Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Master  Buick  or  parts  1924-1928; 

automobile  catalogs.  Whitlock  Farm,  Beth- 
any,  Connecticut. _ _ 

SELLING  out  Parrakeet  aviary,  choice  parra- 
keet  breeders,  breeding  cages,  equipment, 
very  reasonable.  Pomeran,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Four  roll  New  Idea  corn  husker 
and  shredder,  good  condition.  Emery  Potter, 
R.  D.  4,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Telephone  505-M. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BARGAINS  from  Importer  to  You! 


S'  amous  qq 

SPECTOSCOPES  VyC 
The  Binoculars  You 
Wear  Like  Eyeglasses 


These  internationally  famous  bin¬ 
ocular-spectacles  are  now  being 
sold  at  a  price  that  only  we.  as 
exclusive  importers,  can  offer.  Wear 
'em  just  like  eyeglasses — use  ’em 
for  close-up  or  distant  viewing. 
Get  clear,  magnified  images.  Ideal 
for  watching  sports,  TV.  plays, 
opera,  public  events,  etc.  Made  in 
West  Germany.  Precision  optical 
lenses.  In  ebony  finish.  Light— only 
1  oz.  Formerly  sold  for  $2.98. 
Order  several  for  gifts. 

No.  90 . 


50  X 

1.98 

2,500  Area  Magnification 


Powerful 

Pocket  Microscope 


This  new  German  pocket  microscope 
gives  2,500  TIMES  AREA  MAGNI¬ 
FICATION — yet  measures  but  2‘A 
inches!  Gives  giant  power  and  per¬ 
formance.  All-metal  design — opti¬ 
cally  ground  precision  lenses.  Easy 
eyepiece  focusing.  Lets  you  see 
Nature’s  wonders,  hidden  beauty — • 
examine  liquids,  textiles,  insects, 
cells,  tissue,  smears,  etc.  Clear, 
sharp  magnification— no  distortion 
ever.  2  slides  given  with  each 
microscope. 

No.  12 . 


1 .98 


Midget  Spy  Camera 
Takes  Secret  Pictures 

This  precision -make  camera  is  tiny 
—only  2"  by  1  Vi " — but  it  takes 
unbelievably  sharp  pictures!  Origin¬ 
ally  designed  for  espionage  and 
detective  work  and  can  be  hidden 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  By  no 
means  a  toy!  Sturdy,  all-metal, 
gold  plated.  Coated  lens,  speed 
shutter,  professional*  viewfinder.  In¬ 
stant  AND  time  setting.  Pigskin 
carrying  case,  and  2  rolls  of  film 
included  without  extra  cost.  Order 
several  for  gifts. 

No.  38 . 


Roto  Fountain  Brush 
Washes  Cars,  Floors, 
Windows 


us  Hi-Presstire  fountain  brush 
rmerlv  sold  for  $5.00 — you  save 
LOO.  Washes  .  cars,  floors,  wln- 
iws,  walls  in  seconds.  Attach  it 
your  garden  hose  and  wash  your 
r  clean  in  5  to  10  minutes!  I)  - 
rgent  pellets  (supplied  with 
■ush)  go  in  the  brush  head  and 
special  rotary  water  action  gives 
cl  a  real  sudsy  spray.  S-foot 
lescope  handle.  Silky  Durostyrene 
•ush.  Guaranteed  not  to  mar  car 
xfaee.  A  real  bargain  at  this 
•ice!  I  i 

n.  444 .  1  •’ 


EXTRA 

POWER 


POWERHOUSE 
German  Binoculars 

Perfect  gift  for  every  man, 
woman,  child!  Germany’s  new, 
amazing  POWERHOUSE  Bin¬ 
oculars  give  extra  distance  power, 
better  viewing  up  to  25  miles 
away!  16  Times  area  magnifi¬ 
cation!  Superb  workmanship  by 
century-old  German  factory.  Bat¬ 
tleship  construction  of  quality 
materials  and  lightweight  alum¬ 
inum.  Centre  focusing.  Adjusts 
to  any  eye  width.  Clear,  sharp 
viewing  even  •  in  moonlight.  Pre¬ 
cision  ground  lenses  with  interior 
objective  coating — same  as  $25 
binoculars. 

No.  6  —  Complete  with  leather 


ease — bargain  price. 


.4.98 


FOR  HIM! 


BOY’S  CHRONOGRAPH 


This  4-in-l  imported  Swiss  Stop 
Chronograph  and  wrist  watch  com¬ 
bined  is  a  perfect  Christmas  gift 
for  the  young  man  of  the  family. 
Gilt  finish,  double  pushbutton  stops, 
unbreakable  crystal,  sweep  second 
hand,  luminous  numerals  and  hands, 
sturdy  shock  resistant  case.  Mea¬ 
sures  speeds  and  distances.  Accu¬ 
rate,  sturdy,  dependable.  Gives 
split-second  timing.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  At  this  low  price  it’s  the 
watch  bargain  of  the  year! 

No.  236 .  4.95 


Here's  air  ideal  gift  for  men! 
They  get  30  or  more  shaves  from 
a  single  razor  blade  with  this 
marvelous  sharpener!  Hones  and 
conditions  old  and  new  blades  to 
an  unbelievable  sharpness.  Does  it 
in  seconds,  too  —  just  whisk  the 
plunger  back  and  forth  a  few  times 
and  you  hake  a  blade  sharper  than 
one  fresh  from  the  factory.  Gives 
the  man  of  the  house,  BETTER, 
SMOOTHER  shaving.  Made  in 
Western  Germany.  Saves  dollars^  in 
biades  yearly. 

No.  3.. . 


1.98 


Rugged  Built 
for 
Boys 


30  Better  Shaves 
From  One  Blade 
Smoother  Shaves  Too! 


Our  Prices  Speak,  for  Themselves! 

You  save  plenty  when  you  buy  direct  from  THORESEN 
—  one  of  America's  greatest  importers. 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK  — 

TRY  AT  OUR  RISK! 

If  not  delighted  within  five  days  of  receiving  any  item, 
return  for  prompt  refund.  New  machinery  assures  you 
of  immediate  delivery.  Avoid  last  minute  rush! 

Order  your  Christmas  needs  now!  Order  from: 


THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-L 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Crpstfalit? 


The  sparkling  Christmas  Tree 
that  goes  'round  and  'round 


$ 


i. 


The  new  fabulous  Crystaltte  Christmas  Tree  that 
goes  ’round  and  'round!  Light  candles  and  the  orbit 
starts  revolving,  delighting  young  and  old,  filling 
room  with  sparkling  light.  Included:  25  Christmas 
Tree  ornaments.  Four  tiny  plantets  encrusted  with 
thousands  of  shimmering  mock  gems  fill  any  room  with  rays  of 
light!  Reproduced  in  irridescent  styrene  from  Venetian  cry 
pattern.  12%  inches  high.  Truly  the  year's  most  beautiful  Chris: 
Tree  —  a  joy  to  behold.  Spread  the  Christmas  Spirit !  I’ 
one  in  every  room.  "f 


soft 

stal 

mas 

lace 


No.  56. 


Famous  1.98  3-Color  Flashlight 


Ideal  gift  for  car  owners — -famous  3-color  Police  Flashlight  used  by 
policemen  everywhere.  Push-buttpns  give  red.  green  or  white  beam 
instantly.  Patented  high  glow  reflector  magnifies  beam!  Can  be  seen 
miles  away!  Wonderful  aid  in  highway  emergencies.  Also  useful  for 
Boy  Scouts,  sportsmen  and  home"  owners.  Thousands  sold  up 
to  2.98. 

No.  59  —  New  special  price . 


99c 


Extra  Powerful  German  Telescope 


12  X  LENSES 

ENLARGE 

AREA 

144  TIMES! 


SHARP, 
CLEAR  VIEWS 

NOW  4.98 


GARDEN  under  GLASS 


Here's  one  of  the  most  breathtaking  home  ornaments  in  years — lush, 
natural  flowers  from  the  forests  of  Brazil,  sprigs  of  exotic  Princess 
pine  and  rich,  red  Vinylite  roses  sealed  under  glass  to  last  for  years! 
Originated  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  florists — his  secret  is  one  that 
many  others  have  tried  to  duplicate  tune  after  time  without  success. 
19"  round.  4"  high.  Crystal  glass  centerpiece  adds  distinctive  beauty 
to  any  room  in  your  home.  Provides  a  lovely  cavalcade  of  color  when 
placed  on  window  ledge,  TV  set,  dining  or  end  table.  Wonderful  for 
shut-ins.  Reg.  $3.98  value. 

No.  86 . 


1.98 


The  new,  amazing  POWERHOUSE  TELESCOPE  is  the  latest  tri¬ 
umph  of  German  industry  and  wizaruy!  The  new  12  X  lenses  give 
you  144  times  area  magnification!  Ideal  for  very  great  distances, 
plane  and  ship  spotting,  celestial  observation,  etc.  Gnudne  brass 
draw  tubes  and  precision  manufacture  for  a  lifetime  of  enjoyment. 
Comes  complete  with  portable  TRIPOD  for  steady  viewing.  Superb 
quali.y  and  workmanship.  A  great  bargain!  Nothing  under  $10.09 
can  beat  it.  QJ5 

No.  43  —  Complete  with  TRIPOD . . 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Always  order  by  number.  State 
quantity  wanted.  Add  10  cents  for 
postage  if  order  is  under  1.95.  We 
pay  all  postage  on  prepaid  order  of 
1.95  or  over.  Send  check,  m.  o.  or 
cash.  Sorry  —  no  C.O.D.’s.  Thoresen 
guarantees  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Orders  shipped  promptly. 


THORESEN'S,  Depf.  185-L 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


AUTOMAGIC 
HAND  STITCHER 

NOW!  A  "sewing  machine"  that 
fits  in  your  hand!  This  hand 
stitcher  practically  doubles  your 
sewing  speed.  .  .  .eliminates  re¬ 
threading.  .  .lets  you  perform  sew¬ 
ing  jobs  at  home  that  you’d  or¬ 
dinarily  have  to  send  out  to  a 
tailor.  Fits  snugly  in  your  hand, 
yet  it  can  baste,  hem,  tack,  shirr, 
smock.  over-cast  and  applique. 
Perfect  for  tailoring,  decorating 
and  repairing.  No  skill  required. 
Illustrated  directions  included. 

No.  807 .  1.00 


Reg.  3.95  Juliette 

Electric  Shaver — 2.95 

This  new  electric  shaver  "erases” 
underarm  and  leg  hair  that  so 

mars  a  woman's  beauty  Safe! 

Fast!  Removes  unwanted  hair  in 
seconds.  You  hardly  feel  if.  No 
nicks — no  scraping — no  coarse  re¬ 
growth!  Leaves  your  skin  feeling 
soft,  smooth,  attractive.  Opera  es 
on  AC  current.  Complete  kit  in¬ 
cludes  special  cleaning  brush,  case, 
electric  cord.  In  lovely  white  sateen 
finish.  Ideal  gift.  Save  $1.00! 


No.  26  —  Now 


2.95 


BONNIE  BRIDE 
WALKING  DOLL 


Here's  an  ideal  doll  for 
all-year-round  play  —  she's 
actually  7  dolls  in  1! 
Her  original  bridal’  gown 
can  be  changed  and  you 
have  a  choice  of  6  other 
complete  outfits  to  choose 
from!  She  walks.  turns 
her  head,  sits,  stands  and 
is  washable  from  head  to 
toe.  Not  6.  7  or  8 — but 

9  INCHES  TALL! 

Bonnie  Bride’s 
Wardrobe 

6  Outfits — Only  $1 
complete 


Plastic  body  and  face  looks  al¬ 
most  human  and  her  lovely  Saran  hair  is  SO  natural!  Finely  de’ailed 

features  and  her  trousseau  is  authentic,  modeled  after  latest  styles. 
Includes:  Nitegown,  Ballerina  Dress,  Ski  Suit,  Rain  Coat,  Hostess 

Coat. 


No.  54  — •  BONNIE  BRIDE  WALKING  DOLL 
6  extra  complete  outfits  only  1.00  more . 


1.98  — 
.  .  .Total 


2.98 


GIANT  PLASTIC  PLAYHOUSE 


BIG  ENOUGH  FOR 
TWO  KIDS!  NO 
TOOLS  NEEDED 

ONLY 

98c 


Amazing  value!  Durable  DUPONT  flame  resist  plastic  Playhouse  sets 
up  in  seconds  over  any  card  table.  No  tools  needed!  Big  enough  for  two 
kids.  Keeps  kids  safe  and  happy  for  hours  at  a  time.  Windows  and 
door  flap  open.  Looks  so  realistic!  A  thrilling  toy.  Priced  so  low  be¬ 
cause  it’s  made  in  our  own  factory!  QlRr 

No.  19,  sale  price,  only . 


Famous  Sportex  Watch 

Here's  a  precision-built  jeweled 
vvristwa'eh  that  is  dainty  and 
charming  but  durable,  too.  Ideal 
for  active  girls  Scouts,  students 
and  can  be  used  for  sports  wear 
it’s  that  sturdy!  Gleaning  silver 
color  face,  unbreakable  crystal, 
night-glo  numerals  and  j  'vveled 
mechanism.  This  imported  Swiss 
watch  is  a  rare  bargain  at  this 
unbelievably  low  price!  Buy  several* 
as  Christmas  gifts  for  the  young 
ladies  in  the  family. 

No.  218 . 


Monarch  Hunting  Knife 

The  man  of  the  family  will  appre- 
c.ate  this  latest  model  hunting 
knife,  the  Monarch,  fashioned  by 
famous  Korium  of  West  Germany. 
.Solid  Solingen  surgical  sreel  b  ade 
e  cb  d  with  deer  scene  in  3  colors; 
handsome  stag  and  chrome  handle. 
Blade  is  actually  sharp  enough  to 
shave  with!  Genuine  leather  sheath 
tailored  to  fit  trimly.  Hand  forged 
— a  knife  that  will,  stand  op  under 
years  of  rough  use.  Sportsmen  will 
really  appreciate  a  gift  of  this 
type ! 

No.  82 


SWISS  ARMY  TYPE  KNIFE 


3-95 


10  TOOLS  IN  ONE— the  famed 
Swiss  Army  knife  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  and  hobbyists  as 
the  most  compact  multi-pur¬ 
pose  too!  ever  devised.  This  is 
the  lowest  price  it  has  ever 
sold  for!  Made  of  finest  Kori- 
uin  steel  in  Solingen.  West 
Germany.  Can  be  worn  on  belt. 
Length  3%".  Solid  Vidal  ban- 
ole.  This  new  Korium  version 
is  tough  rugged,  durable.  A 
wonderful  gift  for  hunters, 
fisher  m  e  n,  hobbyists  and 
sportsmen.  *5  Q  C 

No.  88 . 


saw 
scissors 
jackknife 
can  opener 
screwdriver 


awl 
icepick 
penknife 
corkscrew 
bottle  opener 
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Birth  of  a  Lamb  Pool 

See  How  It  Has  Grown! 

Ten  years  of  cooperative  marketing  have  paid  well 
for  sheep  breeders  of  Schuyler  County . 


By  IRVING  A.  DAVIS 


HE  old  proverb,  “Where  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  a  way”,  ably 
describes  the  birth  of  the 
Watkins  Glen  Lamb  Pool  in 
Schuyler  County,  New  York. 
It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1946 
when  the  livestock  committee 
of  the  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau  decided 
it  was  time  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
market  for  sheep  and  lambs.  Lambs  were 
being  sold  to  individual  buyers  travelling  from 
farm  to  farm,  or  else  they  went  through  a 
few  small  auction  sales.  Farmers  were  at  the 
mercy  of  buyers  who  talked  about  a  depressed 
market  or  poor  quality  of  lambs  in  a  flock. 
The  grower  really  had  no  way  of  knowing  just 
how  good  his  lambs  were,  nor  what  their  mar¬ 
ket  value  was.  Buyers  purchased  the  lambs  at 
their  own  price,  which  ,  was  usually  based  on 
the  poorest  lambs  in  the  flock  and  at  a  per- 
head  value  rather  than  by  weight. 

The  sheep  growers  recognized  their  mar¬ 
keting  problems  but  had  no  ready  solu¬ 
tions  for  them.  Late  in  the  Summer  of  1946, 
however,  several  growers  attended  a  meeting 
to  hear  Raymond  V.  Hemming,  manager  of 
the  newly  created  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Co-op.,  Inc.  discuss  pool  marketing  of  lambs 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hemming  had  previously  been  employed 
as  a  livestock  buyer  for  a  large  packing  house 
and  had  bought  many  lambs  from  the  Ohio 
lamb  pool.  As  a  buyer  of  lambs,  he  liked  the 
pool  system:  he  knew  lambs  are  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  they  will  yield  in  the  dressed  car¬ 
cass.  The  dressing  percentage  is  mighty  im¬ 
portant  to  a  packer.  An  80-pound  lamb  that 
dresses  50  per  cent  yields  40  pounds  of  meat 
saleable  to  the  consumer;  a  second-class  lamb 
also  weighing  80  pounds  that  dresses  only  40 
per  cent  yields  32  pounds  of  marketable  meat. 
A  Number  One  lamb  gives  the  packer  eight 
pounds  of  additional  saleable  meat,  and  he 
can  therefore  afford  to  pay  the  producer 
several  cents  more  per  pound  for  it.  The  vari¬ 
ation  which  causes  these  two  lambs’  dissimilar 
dressing  weights  is  in  the  finish  or  flesh  carried 
by  them.  At  many  New  York  auctions  and  at 
private  treaty  sales  of  lambs,  this  difference  is 
not  recognized.  The  farmer  does  not  clearly 
realize  it  as  a  factor  in  price.  The  buyer  does, 
however,  and  makes  an  offer  based  on  the 
average  or  poor  lambs  in  the  flock.  The  sheep 
grower  loses  on  the  above-average  lambs  and 
the  buyer  gets  the  profit. 

In  the  pool  system,  a  farmer  sorts  out  his 
top  lambs  and  brings  them  to  the  pool  mar¬ 
ket  as  they  reach  desirable  finish.  He  is  given 
a  slip  showing  the  number  of  lambs  or  market 
sheep  he  has  unloaded,  and  his  animals  are  then 
graded  where  the  farmer  can  watch.  Lambs  in 
each  grade  are  weighed  and  the  farmer  is 
given  a  separate  ticket  showing  the  number 
and  weight  of  lambs  he  has  for  marketing  in 
each  grade.  All  lambs  are  then  yarded  together 
by  grade,  and  they  are  sold  by  grade  direct 
to  the  packer. 

Impressed  by  Ohio  Ideas 

Sheep  growers  and  county  agricultural 
agents  in  various  parts  of  New  York  State 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  sheep  pool 
idea,  and  a  tour  to  Ohio  was  arranged  in  the 
early  Fall  of  1946  to  see  some  pools  in  actual 
operation.  A  delegation  from  the  Schuyler 
County  Farm  Bureau  livestock  committee  at¬ 
tended  the  tour,  and  it  was  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  it  saw.  On  their  return  the 
delegates  set  to  work  on  a  demonstration  pool 
to  be  held  at  the  Schuyler  County  Fairgrounds 
in  Watkins  Glen.  After  much  careful  planning 
and  hard  work,  the  demonstration  pool  was 
set  for  November  4,  1946.  Empire  Livestock 


Co-op.,  Inc.,  was  engaged  as  marketing  agent. 
Pool  day  brought  a  lot  of  activity,  and  1,967 
lambs  plus  a  few  old  ewes  were  sold.  They 
were  graded  by  Robert  Rector,  who  was  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  day  from  the  Producers  Market 
Co-op.  in  Ohio.  The  lambs  were  sold  at  auction, 
with  representatives  from  many  major  pack¬ 
ing  plants  present.  Over  500  interested  sheep 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  turned  out 
to  witness  this  demonstration  auction  of  pooled 
lambs. 

The  demonstration  was  successful,  and  many 
valuable  lessons  were  also  learned.  It  was 
recognized  that  a  series  of  pools  would  have 
to  be  held  if  they  were  to  prove  of  maximum 
value  to  the  sheep  breeder.  A  series  offers  the 
breeder  a  chance  to  market  his  good  lambs 
when  they  are  ready;  it  gives  him  a  chance,  too, 
to  feed  the  poorer  ones  a  little  longer  and 
therefore  to  sell  a  higher  percentage  of  his 
total  lamb  crop  in  top  grades. 

Moreover,  the  auction  method  of  selling 
graded  lambs  was  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  did  not  assure  the  growers  that  grades  of 
lambs  would  sell  at  their  actual  value  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  grades.  One  grade  brought 
too  much  or  too  little  in  comparison  to  another 
one,  based  on  the  actual  eventual  meat- 
market  value.  The  lambs  graded  at  the  pools 
are  like  live-packaged,  uniform  products;  all 
the  lambs  which  will  yield  a  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  50  per  cent  are  in  one  pen,  the  48 
per  centers  in  another  pen,  the  46’ers  in  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on  down  the  line  to  the  culls. 
Accurate  grading  is  a  science  that  only  a  few 
men  with  years  of  experience  can  perform. 
The  method  of  selling  was  a  problem  that 
needed  further  study. 

Demonstration  Pools  Led  to  New  Method 
of  Selling 

Two  more  pool  demonstrations  were  never¬ 
theless  set  up  in  1947  on  a  similar  basis,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  1947  season  the  Schuyler 
County  Farm  Bureau  livestock  committee 
carefully  reviewed  the  previous  two  seasons’ 
experience.  The  pool  system  was  carefully 
evaluated  in  terms  of  what  it  could  do  for 
sheep  growers. 


Pool  was  self-built  by  farmers  in  1950.  Last  year 
with  help  from  Empire  Livestock  Co-op.  and  N.  Y. 
Central  Railroad,  they  added  another  wing  the 

same  size. 

So  a  third  demonstration  of  five  pools  was 
scheduled  for  the  Fall  of  1948.  Mr.  Rector  had 
in  the  meantime  accepted  a  position  with  Em¬ 
pire,  still  the  marketing  agent,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  the  following  symbols  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  various  pool  grades:  Prime — Number 
0  (on  head);  Choice — Number  1;  Good- 
Number  2;  Medium — No.  3;  Common- 
Number  4.  The  lambs  were  graded 
on  type,  quality  and  finish.  Markings 
were  also  used  to  designate  cull  and  feeders, 
bucks  and  old  ewes. 

A  new  method  of  selling  was  established.  By 
grade,  all  the  lambs  of  the  season  were  off¬ 
ered  to  a  single  packing  house  under  a  written 
agreement,  and  the  packer  agreed  to  pay  top 
market  price,  by  grade,  subject  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  Co-op’s  directors.  Anytime 
the  packer  failed  to  meet  this  obligation,  the 
directors  had  the  reserved  right  to  change  to 
another  packer.  The  arrangement  had  value 
for  both  packer  and  the  sheep  grower.  It  as¬ 
sured  the  packer  a  constant  supply  of  lambs 
throughout  the  season  from  the  nearby  New 
York  area;  and  for  this,  it  was  willing  to  pay 
top  prices.  The  grower  benefits  by  getting  top 
market  price  even  during  those  parts  of  the 
season  when  lamb  supplies  exceed  consumer 
demand. 

Sheep  Breeders’  Co-op  Organized  in  1949 

Up  until  this  point,  the  lamb  pools  were 
operated  on  a  demonstration  basis  by  the 
Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau  livestock  com¬ 
mittee.  During  the  Winter  of  1948,  the  com¬ 
mittee  again  discussed  the  merits  and  values 
of  pool  marketing  of  lambs.  They  realized  that 
the  lamb  pools  had  served  their  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstrating  an  improved  marketing 
method.  And  they  saw'the  need  for  them  to 
become  commercial  operations  in  order  to 
continue. 

A  growers’  meeting  was  called  and,  with  the 
pool  system  of  marketing  again  reviewed,  the 
(  Continued  on  Page  640 ) 


Here  are  the  men  who  help  make  the  Watkins  Glen  Lamb  Pool  function :  Standing,  l.  to  r.,  Raymond 
V.  Hemming,  general  manager,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op.;  Hubert  Burrell,  director  and 
past  president;  Robert  Rector,  official  lamb  grader;  David  Newton,  ass’t.  Schuyler  County  Ag- 
Agent  ( now  with  Broome  County );  Prof.  John  Willman  of  Cornell  University,  advisor;  and  Alfred 
Howell,  director.  Seated,  l.  to  r. :  Morris  Burt,  Arthur  Howell  and  Spencer  Bailey,  all  directors; 
Charles  Huston,  past  president  and  director;  Harold  DeCamp,  president;  and  Charles  Moore,  direc¬ 
tor.  Directors  not  in  picture  are:  Julian  Kent,  Jack  Gaylord,  John  Creighton,  Loyal  Wickham,  James 

Waters  and  Robert  Beattie  ( secy-treas .) 
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National  Apple  Week  Begins  October  20 
The  period  October  20-29  has  been  designated,  as  National  Apple  Week,  and 
Halloween,  October  31,  will  be  National  Apple  Day.  Here  is  a  sample  wall 
display  which  many  grocers  and  food  chains  will  use  to  stimulate  apple 
sales  this  Fall.  Already  here  in  the  Northeast  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  has  had  an  aggressive  retail  advertising  campaign  in  newspaper si 

and  over  the  radio. 


Storing  Vegetables  for  Winter 


If  you  are  one  of  those  farmers 
or  gardeners  who  grow  more  vege¬ 
tables  than  they  can  use  during  the 
Summer,  you  are  really  in  luck.  Any 
surplus  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  if  properly  cared 
for,  can  be  made  to  serve  the  needs 
of  your  farm  family  nicely  during 
the  winter  months. 

One  nice  thing  about  storing  vege¬ 
tables  is  that  it  does  not  involve  a 
lot  of  tedious,  difficult  work.  About 
all  that  is  required  is  a  good,  dry, 
well-ventilated,  frost-proof  place  and 
the  vegetables  to  put  into  it.  Good 
storage  facilities  usually  exist  about 
most  homesteads.  You  may  be  able 
to  use  a  cellar  or  an  attic,  or  even 
a  large  closet  or  an  empty  room  in 
the  home;  or  perhaps  there  are  suit¬ 
able  outbuildings  that  you  can  use. 
You  can  build  a  good  outdoor  stor¬ 
age  cellar  at  very  moderate  cost;  or 
you  can  store  the  vegetables  in 
banks  or  pits  outdoors,  without  the 
need  of  a  building  of  any  kind. 

As  these  outdoor  banks  or  pits  are 
widely  used  for  storing  vegetables, 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  explain 
something  about  them.  In  making 
these  pits,  the  vegetables  are  piled 
in  a  neat,  conical  heap  on  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  dry  leaves  or  cane 
blades,  after  which  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  smoothly  to  the  depth  of  three 
to  six  inches  with  this  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  covering  of  two  or  three 
inches  of  dirt  is  added,  leaving  some 
of  the  straw  or  other  covering  ma¬ 
terial  extending  through  the  dirt  at 
the  apex  of  the  heap  for  ventilation. 
A  small  board  or  piece  of  tin  placed 
here  and  held  down  by  a  little  dirt 
or  a  stone  serves  to  protect  this 
“ventilator”  from  rain.  The  dirt 
covering  on  such  pits  is  increased  in 
thickness  as  cold  weather  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  exact  depth  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  severity  of 
freezing  to  which  the  pit  will  be 
subjected. 

Pits  are  drained  by  digging  a 
shallow  trench  around  the  base  of 
each,  keeping  it  open  at  one  side 
for  an  outlet.  During  severe  cold 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  pits  with  straw  or  corn  fodder, 
especially  if  the  dirt  covering  is  not 
very  thick. 

If  you  like  beets,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  have  them 
all  Winter  long.  They  may  be  stored 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  late  varie¬ 
ties  and  burying  in  outdoor  pits. 
Or  they  may  be  kept  in  ventilated 
crates  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  However, 
do  not  attempt  to  store  beets  in  large 
heaps  or  in  any  great  bulk,  as  they 
are  liable  to  heat  and  decay  when  so 
stored. 
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Late  cabbage  and  celery  may  be 
kept  in  good  condition  outdoors  all 
Winter — the  cabbage  in  pits  and  the 
celery  in  covered  trenches.  Pull 
cabbage,  leaving  the  roots  intact,  j 
then  place  the  heads  in  conical  or 
enlongated  heaps  with  the  roots 
uppermost,  and  cover  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  beets.  Slight  freez¬ 
ing  does  not  injure  cabbage,  so  a 
lighter  covering  of  dirt  may  be  used. 
Celery  may  be  kept  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner,  except  that  it  is 
set  in  deep  trenches,  with  the  roots 
down.  These  trenches  are  roofed 
with  boards,  straw  or  cornstalks, 
which  are  placed  on  a  light  frame. 
The  covering  is  shallow  at  first, 
more  being  added  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  colder.  These  vegetables  may 
be  kept  in  an  outdoor  storage  room 
equally  well. 

Parsnips,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots 
and  salsify  may  be  stored  success¬ 
fully  in  outdoor  pits.  Sweet  potatoes, 
however,  can  be  kept  best  in  a  well- 
ventilated  outdoor  storage  house. 
Parsnips  may  remain  outdoors  in  the 
ground  all  Winter,  as  freezing  does 
not  injure  them;  nevertheless,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  using  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep 
a  few  in  a  storage  room.  All  the 
vegetables  mentioned  here  may  be 
stored  in  a  basement  or  cellar  in 
slatted  crates  or  other  suitable  con¬ 
tainers.  To  prevent  shriveling,  par¬ 
snips,  turnips,  carrots  and  salsify 
should  be  buried  in  dry  sand  when 
storing  in  a  cellar  or  basement. 

To  keep  onions  well,  they  must  be 
dry  and  well  matured  when  stored. 
As  this  vegetable  requires  good  ven¬ 
tilation  in  storage,  it  is  best  to  keep 
it  in  slatted  crates  or  ventilated 
boxes  or  barrels. 

Do  not  be  without  a  good  supply 
of  stored  vegetables  this  Winter.  The 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  products  of  your  own  garden  in 
midwinter,  when  others  are  haggling 
over  the  high  prices  of  the  few  with¬ 
ered  vegetables  the  markets  afford, 
is  something  that  you  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

W.  S.  Chansler 
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When  rain  comes  tumbling  down  it’s  a  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  your  hay  and  grain,  your 
animals  and  machinery  are  all  snugly  dry. 
The  best  and  most  economical  way  to  get 
that  protection  is  with  Stormproof  galva¬ 
nized  steel  roofing. 

The  sketches  illustrate  the  design  features 
that  help  to  make  Stormproof  roofing  actu¬ 
ally  stormproof.  Moisture  can’t  soak  through 
steel,  can’t  creep  in  at  the  laps.  High  winds 
can’t  buckle  the  sheets  or  tear  them  loose  at 
the  nail-holes. 

Stormproof  is  a  fair-weather  roof,  too,  for 
it  is  attractive  to  look  at,  and  brings  a  clean, 
trim  look  of  good  housekeeping  to  the  farm 
it  protects.  You’ll  find  it  easy  to  put  on, 
convenient  to  handle.  Each  sheet  covers  a 
24-inch  width,  to  keep  the  job  moving  at 
a  good  fast  pace. 

So  if  your  buildings  are  beginning  to  wear 
thin  on  top,  or  if  you’re  planning  a  new  one, 
choose  Stormproof  for  the  roof.  The  dealer 
who  handles  Stormproof  in  your  locality  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  estimate  quantities,  and 
give  you  what  little  information  you’ll  need 
on  applying  it.  Ask  him  about  Stormproof 
roofing  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains  carry  off 
any  moisture  siphoning  through  the 
side-lap,  while  providing  ample 
nailing  surface.  No  need  for  bat¬ 
tens  with  Stormproof. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross-corru¬ 
gations  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet 
prevent  end-lap  siphoning,  pro¬ 
vide  a  snug  fit  with  the  sheet 
beneath,  eliminate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a  slight 

pressure  angle  formed  into  one 
side  of  each  sheet  forces  Storm¬ 
proof  sheets  to  hug  the  roof  when 
sides  are  nailed. 
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Srvx/npxoop 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


For  the  first 
time  in  chain  saw 
history  you  can  now  buy 
a  brand  new  HOMELITE  for 
iess  than  a  dollar  a  day  — 
and  take  up  to  9  months  to  pay 
for  it!  That’s  right  —  for  as  little 
as  $  5 . 1 1  a  week  (after  a  small  down 
payment)  you  can  own  a  quick¬ 
starting,  dependable  HOMELITE 
chain  saw  that  actually  pays  for 

itself  in  the  hundred  and  one  cutting  jobs  it  does  around  the 

Remember,  with  more  power  per  pound  and  with  lower  maintenance 
costs,  a  HOMELITE  turns  trees  into  money  faster ,  easier  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  any  other  chain  saw  ever  developed!  See  your  Homelite 
dealer  today  for  a  free  demonstration  and  complete  details  on  the  new 
Homelite  Time  Payment  Plan. 


Save  Even  More  Money  With  These  New  Attachments 


Cleon  out  brush  and  small  saplings  six  times 
faster  than  hand  clearing  methods  with  the 
new  Homelite  Brush  Cutter.  Attaches  in  min¬ 
utes  .  .  .  saves  hours  of  hard  work. 


Cut  down  small  trees,  fence  posts,  hedge 
rows  in  a  jiffy  with  the  Homelite  Clearing  At¬ 
tachment.  Plunge  cuts  or  plunge  bucks  ,  ,  . 
no  stooping  or  bending. 


*  After  small  down  payment.  Right  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 

HOMELITE  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN  INC. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

12  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  —  $6.75  F.  0.  B. 
EARLY.  MIDSEASON  and  LATE  VARIETIES 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Frte 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


[  m  YOU  WILL  SPECIFY 

J[  ^Heat  Houser 


MORE  LENGTH 
MORE  ROOM 
MORE  PROTECTION 


TINTED  WINDSHIELD 
FULL-VUE  SIDE  WINGS 

LIGHT  BRACKET  AND 
PULLEY  CUTOUTS 
WITH  BOUND  EDGES 


LOOK  FOR  THE 

TRADEMARK 

HEAT-HOUSER... 

QUALITY  ASSURED 

ADJUSTABLE  HEAT 
CONTROL...  ONE  PIECE 
HEAVY  DUTY  CANVAS 


NOW!  TWO  MODELS,  COM¬ 
PLETE  PROTECTION  FOR  YOU 
AND  YOUR  TRACTOR.  PLENTY 
OF  ROOM  —  PLENTY  OF  VI¬ 
SION.  ALL  YOURS  WiTH  THE 
THE  GENUINE  HEAT-HOUSER. 

•-STANDARD  DELUXE-* 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  OR  SEE  YOUR  RELIABLE  IMPLEMENT  DEALER. 
KEEP  WARM  WHILE  YOU  WORK. 


GATH  &  HERMS  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Happy  Garden  Combination 


While  the  spring-flowering  bulbs 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  their 
beauty  is  often  greatly  enhanced  by 
combining  them  with  other  plants 
of  varying  form,  texture  and  color — 
shrubs,  trees  and  other  flowers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  blossoming  shrubs  and 
trees.  Spice-bush,  flowering  quince, 
shadbush  and  lilacs — especially  the 
French  and  Persian  varieties — come 
to  mind  in  this  connection;  while 
peonies,  iris  and  the  Virginia  cow¬ 
slip  (Mertensia  virginica)  all  make 
lovely  garden  pictures  when  com¬ 
bined  with  various  bulbs. 

Right  here,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
little  more  about  Mertensia  for  it  is 
a  most  useful  plant  in  the  spring 
garden.  For  one  thing,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  blooming  very  early, 
even  in  shady  spots  under  trees. 
However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  must  have  very  rich  soil  and 
good  drainage.  The  foliage  is  too 
coarse  for  use  in  the  rich  garden, 
but  it  is  beautiful  in  a  shady  border-. 
Buy  good-sized  clumps  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing. 

The  grape  hyacinth  (Muscari)  is 
a  most  useful  little  denizen  of  the 
spring  garden,  as  well  as  a  lovely 
one.  Plant  a  few  bulbs  among  your 
lilies-of-the-valley  this  Fall  for  a 
charming  spring  picture;  M.  Heaven¬ 
ly  Blue  is  the  variety  to  use.  There 
is  a  white  form,  too — White  Pearl — 
which  is  effective  when  planted  with 
the  blue  among  yellow  daffodils. 

A  combination  which  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  a  number  of  years  consists 
of  early  red  tulips  with  narcissus 
poeticus.  These  are  planted  among 
the  peonies  and  are  charming  com¬ 
ing  up  among  the  deep  red  shoots 
of  the  latter.  Brilliant  Star  is  a  good 
red  tulip  for  this  purpose. 

An  old  apple  tree  is  a  picturesque 
asset  in  any  garden,  and  flowering 
bulbs  planted  around  it  create  a 
lovely  spring  picture.  Most  of  them 
will  blossom  before  there  is  too 
much  shade,  though  daffodils  grow 
well  in  the  shade.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spot,  also,  for  planting  the 
wood  hyacinth  (Seilla  Campanulata) 
because  it,  too,  enjoys  shade;  and 
the  blue  and  white  varieties  combine 
effectively  with  yellow  daffodils.  The 
wood  hyacinth  requires  good  rich 
soil  and  bulbs  should  be  planted  six 
inches  apart.  The  bellflower-like 
flowers  on  long  stems  are  fine  for 
cutting;  and  the  bulbs  can  remain 
undisturbed  for  years. 

The  spice  bush  (Benzoin  aestivale) 
is  native  to  the  Northeast  and  has 
proved  adaptable  to  other  sections 
as  well.  One  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  spring 
shrubs  to  blossom,  its  twiggy  branch¬ 
es  bearing  clusters  of  small  pale 


yellow  flowers.  Our  ancestors  called 
it  Benjamin  Bush.  It  is  a  tall-grow¬ 
ing  shub,  and  its  bark,  fruit  and 
leaves  are  aromatic,  but  the  quaint 
fringy  blossoms  are  scentless.  For 
a  spring  picture,  plant  it  in  a  corner 
of  the  border  and  beneath  it,  Mer¬ 
tensia  virginica,  yellow  tulips  (Ris¬ 
ing  Sun  is  a  good  variety  to  use)  and 
purple  violets.  This,  incidentally,  is 
a  grouping  that  will  increase  in 
beauty  with  the  years. 

Another  native  shrub  which  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  spring  garden 
is  the  common  shad-bush  (amelan- 
chier  Canadensis)  which  flowers 
very  early.  Often  before  other  wood¬ 
land  trees  show  green,  it  is  covered 
with  little  creamy-white  starry  flow¬ 
ers  before  the  leaves  appear.  It  is 
really  a  small  tree,  so  be  governed 
accordingly  when  planting  it.  Below 
it  you  may  plant  forsythia,  white 
tulips  (Diana  would  be  a  good  one 
to  use)  and  purple  crocus. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  hawthorne  tree  on  your 
grounds — it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  easily  transplanted  of  our 
native  trees — there  is  a  choice  of 
several  lovely  garden  pictures  await¬ 
ing  you.  The  spreading  variety  of 
hawthorn  (craetaegus  crus-galli  or 
coccinea)  is  the  most  effective  form 
with  its  clusters  of  creamy-white 
flowers  followed  by  red  fruit.  Drifts 
of  the  giant-flowered  crocus  in  blue 
and  white  would  be  effective  planted 
below  it,  with  or  without  some  of 
the  shallow-cupped  daffodils  such  as 
Mayflower  or  Lady  Bird.  The  double 
early  tulip  Murillo  would  be  nice, 
too,  especially  if  planted  with  the 
little  blue  seilla. 

The  flowering  plums  and  crabs 
lend  themselves  to  exquisite  garden 
pictures,  and  nearly  every  garden 
has  at  least  one  or  two  of  these 
small  trees.  You  might  consider  the 
blue  dwarf  iris  and  alyssum  saxatile, 
also  the  yellow  viola  and  phlox  sub- 
lata  for  such  use. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Control  of  Quack  Grass 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  nothing 
will  kill  quack  grass,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  it — and  burdock, 
too — can  be  controlled  by  deep  fall 
plowing.  There  was  a  piece  of  land 
covered  with  quack  grass  and  bur¬ 
dock  and  I  did  not  know  quite  what 
to  do  until  a  relative  by  marriage 
said  to  plow  the  mess  down  when 
it  is  freezing  hard  in  the  Fall  and 
turn  the  roots  up  and  expose  them 
to  the  weather.  I  did  it  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  worked  well;  not  a  spear  of 
quack  grass  or  burdock  showed  up 
the  next  Spring.  L.  a.  a. 


Chandler  Young,  sweet  corn  grower  of  Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  (left),  discusses 
with  friends  the  merits  of  iced  corn  bags  which  have  been  developed  by  a 
prominent  paper  manufacturing  concern  to  hold  five  dozen  ears  of  corn 

and  20  pounds  of  ice. 
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YOUR  OWN  AMAZING  'Any  Similar  Memories? 


DWARF  TREE 

"BACK  YARD  ORCHARD" 


ALL  (  Red  McIntosh  Apple 

31  Bartlett  Pear 
I  North  Star  Cherry 


Trees  sent 
are  30"  to 
36"  high. 

NOW  —  at  an  amazing  saving  —  get  these  three 
hardy,  dwarf  CHERRY  . . .  PEAR . . .  and  APPLE 
trees  —  a  fascinating  "orchard  in  miniature”. 
Chosen  for  huge  yields,  delicious  eating,  vigorous 
growth,  year  after  year.  You’ll  enjoy  crisp,  re¬ 
freshing  Red  McIntosh  apples ...  luscious  Bartlett 
pears  ...  meaty,  tart  North  Star  cherries.  Add 
blossoming,  leafy  beauty  to  your  grounds.  Within 
two  years  you’ll  have  loads  of  fruit  for  tasty  pre¬ 
serves,  pies,  fresh  eating.  Send  just  $5.95  to  get 
your  3  Dwarf  Trees,  postpaid,  with  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  planting  this  season.  Plus  huge 
FREE  Color  Catalog  of  hundreds  of  quality  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  etc.  Mail  coupon 
now.  Money  back  guarantee ! 

r”Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dept.  RlO-15  J 

IDansville,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  $5.95.  Send,  postpaid,  my  Red  I 
McIntosh  apple,  Bartlett  pear  and  North  Star  * 

I  Cherry  trees  with  complete  instructions  for  I 
planting  this  season.  ( Guaranteed  to  grow  and  | 

I  bear  or  FREE  replacement.)  Money  back  in  . 
7  days  for  any  reason. 


I  Name.  . 
Address 


POSTPAID 

REGULARLY  $8.50 


% 


GIANT 


EAS 


SPECIAL— for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
send  for  this  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 
$1.50  Value  for  25c  —  Six  finest 
colors— Scarlet,  Rose.  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink — 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  by 
mail  for  only  25c. 

SEND  25c  AT  OUR  RISK  TODAY! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
299  Burpee  Building 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  atsorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES.  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreeps. 
Plant  this  Fall!  Complete  line 
at  LOW  direct-from-grower  prices. 
Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  assured  by  one  of  America's 
oldest  nurseries.  Write  today  for 
Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Bx  RI025.  PrincessAnne, Md. 

CHRISTMAS  TRIES 

_  ,  .  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  forests, 


20-J, 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Forestry,  duality  stock  low  as  2e  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


•  • 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees.  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-J, 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Red  &.  Black.  Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  H ASTI N GS,  N.  Y. 


baby  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Etcher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


Yes,  There  Are 

I  read  with  interest  the  piece  en-  * 
titled  “Any  Similar  Memories?”  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  Septem¬ 
ber  3.  Very  correct;  only  the  product 
described  is  not  hominy,  it  is  hulled 
corn.  It  was  so  called  that  by  every¬ 
one  in  my  youth.  A  neighbor  ran  a 
hulled  corn  route  every  Winter,  with 
two  boxes  mounted  on  wheels  or 
runners.  Pulled  by  a  large  brown 
horse,  the  boxes  were  painted  red, 
with  “Hulled  Corn”  in  white  letters. 
The  price  was  10  cents  a  quart. 

At  my  home,  the  hickory-ash  lye 
was  made  by  boiling  a  cloth  sack 
of  ashes,  about  four  quarts,  with  the 
corn.  The  corn  was  never  fried;  it 
was  eaten  with  milk,  slightly  salted. 

Hominy  was  somethng  else:  for 
this,  the  corn  was  taken  to  a  water- 
powered  stone  mill  and  cracked,  about 
like  that  sold  for  poultry  today.  Dust 
and  shattered  hulls  were  blown  out. 
Then  the  corn  was  treated  much  like 
hulled  corn  except  that,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  it  was  pressed  into 
bread  tins.  When  cold  it  was  turned 
out,  sliced  and  fried.  It  was  usually 
eaten  with  molasses  or  maple  syrup. 

I  think  the  misnamed  hominy 
sold  in  cans  today  is  made  from 
white  corn.  Anyway,  it  is  well 
bleached.  The  oldtime  product  was 
yellow.  I  wish  I  had  a  bowl  of  hulled 
corn  and  milk  today! 

Massachusetts  L.  H.  Phinney 


We  used  almost  the  same  recipe, 
but  we  called  it  “hulled  corn.”  We 
burned  rock  maple  and  yellow  birch 
under  the  pig  kettle  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  for  good  ashes.  We  never  fried 
hulled  corn,  but  we  did  hominy. 
Later  there  was  a  “hulled  corn”  man. 

Any  similar  memories  on  drying 
apples,  dried  apple  pie  and  dried 
apple  cake?  E.  L.  Warren 

New  Hampshire 


The  worth  of  a  state  in  the  long 
run  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  —  John  Stuart  Mill, 
On  Liberty,  Ch.  5. 


Charles  L.  (Sam)  Stinger,  11,  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  shows  some  of  the  blue-ribbon 
pumpkins  raised  in  his  garden.  One 
like  these  took  a  first  prize  at  the 
Cattaraugus  County  Fair  in  Little 
Valley,  and  won  a  blue  ribbon  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  A  4-H  mem¬ 
ber,  he  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Stinger,  and  has  exhibited 
vegetables  for  the  past  three  years 
at  the  Little  Valley  Fair. 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp’n. 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 

Current  Trade  List  on  Request 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN  (“Seed”)  plus  complete  instruc¬ 
tions,  various  growing  processes.  $1.00.  Free  circular. 
LUXUR  CO.,  641  South  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 

EARN  SI 50  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  SEN%NG 

VARIETIES  CERTIFIED  SEED  GRAIN 
Write:  SECOA  FARMS,  MADISON  CITY,  IOWA 

Rice  Potato  Diggers  LToTwApmcl 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 

RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


October  15,  1955 


just  a  fad  when  I  put  on  that 
Wheeling  Chanaddmin  Roof!'' 


There  are  three  big  reasons  for  Wheeling  Channeldrain’s  depend¬ 
ability:  1.)  Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  steel  for  strength,  with  extra  heavy 
zinc  coating  for  extra  protection  against  rust  and  corrosion;  2.) 

Extra  lap  for  greater  strength;  and  3.)  Extra  channel  for  greater 
storm  protection.  Insist  on  genuine  Channeldrain  — made  only  by 
Wheeling.  Remember,  when  it  rains  ...it  drains! 

Sfee/obes  /Y6ef/e/-. . .  Cf//\A/A/£fDfiiA/A/  (foes'  fffesf/ 


Seamless  Galvanized  Single  Bead  Lap  Galvanized  Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 

Roll  Roofing  Joint  Hemmed  Edge  Style  K  Copper  Steel 

Valleys  and  Flashing  Eaves  Trough  Gutters  or  Pure  Iron 


^heeling’s  products  for  farm  and  home  include  a  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories,  eaves  trough  and  conductor  pipe.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


61UEJET  CHAIN  DIVISION 
2 704  4th  Avenue  South 
Seattle,  Washington 


•  EXTRA  LONG  CUTTING 
EDGE  CHROME  PLATED  FOR 
LONGER  LIFE 

•  HEAT-TREATED,  NICKLE- 
ALLOY  STEEL  ROUTER  FOR 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 

•  SIDE  LINKS  HAVE  AMPLE 
"RIDING  AREA"—  MAKES 
YOUR  BAR  LAST  LONGER 

•  GUIDE  LINK  SPECIALLY 
TAILORED  TO  FIT  YOUR 
OWN  CHAIN  SAW 

•  REAMED  RIVET  HOLE  FOR 
MINIMUM  WEAR  AND 
LONGER  SERVICE 
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Eager  Beaver  says; 


Here's  the  first  chain  saw  selector  guide  ever  prepared! 
Shows  which  saw  to  use  for  various  kinds  and  sizes  of 


IBEAVe-r. 

T>  A  rv\ 

SpeeUemon  "Special” 

3'A  HP,  25  LBS, 


wood,  for  occasional  or  frequent  usage,  and  for  different 
types  of  jobs.  Explains  differences  between  basic  types 
of  drive  systems,  oiling  systems,  carburetion,  etc.  Send 
today  for  "How  to  Select  the  Chain  Saw  Best  for  Your 
Kind  of  Woodcutting." 


THE  BEST  DAM  CHAIN  SAWS  AT  THE  BEST  DARN  PRICES!  FROM 
COMPLETE!  7  NEW  STRUNK  MODELS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM! 


EAGER  BEAVER 
2Vi  HP,  28  LBS. 


ALL-POSITION 

SpeeDemon 

DELUXE 

3 Vi  HP,  25  LBS. 


BUSY  BEAVER 
4  HP,  28  LBS. 


CUSTOM  PRO 
4  HP,  27  LBS. 


BIG  TIMBER 
SpeeDemon 
5  HP,  27  LBS. 


A  SAW  FOR  EVERY  USE  AND  USER 


BIG  TIMBER  PRO 
5 Vi  HP,  29  LBS. 


STRUNK 


CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

1014  COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


ONLY 


r  IT  PAYS  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  CORN  WITH  THIS 

LOW  COST 
^  EQUIPMENT  __ . 


FARM  ELEVATORS’,  INC 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


PRICES  START  AT 

$295°o 


Farm  Elevators  •  Bale1  Loaders 
Mow  Conveyors  •  Crain  Boxes 
Wagon  Unloaders 


SIZES 


Water 


UNIVERSAL  PUMP 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  my  local  dealer.  My  well  is 

about _ feet  deep. 

Name _ 


Address. 


Fill  out  and  mail  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  details. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


SAVE  WORK  —  Universal’s  new  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tems  are  self-priming  .  .  .  won’t  water  log  .  .  . 
have  no  moving  parts  below  ground  to  clog  with 
sand  .  .  .  never  need  lubricating. 


SAVE  MONEY  —  Rugged  Universal  deliver  more  water 
than  other  pumps  their  size.  You  save  on  initial  cost. 
You  save  on  power.  Easy  to  install,  too. 
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Issues  on  Panther  Mt.  Dam: 
True  and  False 

By  DONALD  J.  LEHMAN 


EW  YORK  voters  will 
have  the  option  of  say¬ 
ing  “yes”  or  “no”  to 
Amendment  No.  7  on 
Election  Day.  It  is  a 
choice  which  brings  to 
a  climax  the  struggle 
to  chain  the  Black  River  in  its 
channel  and  spread  its  flood 
flows  safely  across  dry  months 
instead  of  letting  them  roll 
ruinously  across  bottomland 
farms  in  Lewis  County.  Forty 
years  ago,  far-seeing  men  in  the 
valley  of  the  Black  River  set 
out  to  harness  the  river  for 
flood  control,  power  production 
and  improved  water  supplies  for 
farms,  factories  and  homes. 
Their  vision  will  stand  or  fall 
with  Amendment  No.  7. 

“Yes”  will  at  last  build  Pan¬ 
ther  Mountain  Dam,  the  key  to 
control  of  the  wild  river.  “No” 
will  leave  the  Black  untamed 
and  its  valley  prey  to  alternate 
punishment  by  flood  and 
drought. 

One  of  the  many  ironies  of 
the  hard-fought  battle  is  that  it 
will  end  as  it  began,  by  appeal 
to  the  people  in  a  statewide 
referendum.  In  1913,  New  Yoi'k- 
ers  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  until  1953 
permitted  three  per  cent  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  to  be  used  for 
reservoirs  for  municipal  water, 
canal  feeders  and  river  regula¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  was  vital 
to  the  execution  of  practical 
plans  for  the  Black.  Because 
much  of  the  area’s  cut-over, 
burned-over  and  tax-forfeited 
timberland  had  been  taken  into 
the  preserve,  the  “forever  wild” 
clause,  added  to  the  Constitution 
in  1894,  barred  the  use  of  reser¬ 
voir  sites  if  they  happened  to  be 
on  the  State-owned  preserve. 

Panther  Dam  in  Master  Plan 

By  releasing  the  minor  frac¬ 
tion  for  reservoirs,  the  1913 
amendment  solved  this  problem, 
at  least  for  40  years.  Subse¬ 
quent  legislation  gave  the  river 
a  watermaster  in  the  form  of 
the  Black  River  Regulating  Dis¬ 
trict.  Organized  in  1919,  it  was 
to  plan,  build  and  operate  the 
necessary  control  works.  Its 
master  plan  contained  two  ma¬ 
jor  dams,  one  on  the  Beaver  at 
Stillwater  and  the  other  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Moose — 
the  ill-fated  Panther  Mountain 
site.  Both  required  the  taking  of 
Forest  Preserve  land. 

Stillwater  Reservoir  was  com¬ 
pleted  without  hindrance  in  1925 
even  though  its  water  spreads 
over  3,000-odd  acres  of  State- 
owned  land.  Today,  30  years 
later,  Stillwater  owns  an  envi¬ 
able  record.  Not  once  has  the 
Beaver  flooded,  and  the  water, 
conserved  from  spring  freshets, 
has  bolstered  the  river’s  power 
capacity.  The  reservoir  is  also 
a  popular  rendezvous  for  bass 
fishermen. 

But  Panther  Mountain  Dam 
has  yet  to  break  out  of  the 
chrysalis  of  its  engineering 
plans.  It  has  become  a  storm 
center  of  controversy,  and  the 
furious  debate  forced  another 
referendum  which  erased  river 
regulation  from  the  three  per  cent 
exemption  in  1953.  So  this  Fall, 
42  years  after  the  people  once 
voted  2V2  to  1  to  allow  river 
control  works  on  the  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve,  the  valley  must  again  get 
statewide  approval,  this  time  for 
the  reservoir  at  the  Panther 
Mountain  site. 

The  opposition  has  attacked  the 
project  from  several  angles.  Many 


arguments  apparently  are  voiced 
by  armchair  woodsmen  who  seem 
fully  convinced  that  New  York’s 
North  Woods  are  still  pristine 
wilderness  instead  of  a  rundown 
forest  badly  in  need  of  the 
management  forbidden  by  the  “for¬ 
ever  wild”  provision.  Nevertheless, 
the  arguments  against  the  dam  are 
invariably  spoken  in  the  name  of 
protecting  the  Adirondacks. 

Multi-Purpose  vs.  Single-Purpose 

The  dam  itself  is  the  target  of  a 
wide  range  of  opposition  claims  and 
denials.  They  sum  up  to  the  charge 
that  it  would  be  a  power  dam  which 
would  exploit  the  Forest  Preserve 
for  private  benefit.  At  the  extreme 
in  this  thinking  has  been  the  as¬ 
tonishing  opinion  that  there  is  no 
such  animal  as  a  multiple-purpose 
dam  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  such 
hard-to-hide,  world-renowned  struc¬ 
tures  as  Grand  Coulee,  Fort  Peck 
and  Boulder  Dam,  each  with  its 
many  uses  —  not  to  mention  New 
York’s  far  smaller  one  at  Conkling- 
ville  which  forms  Sacandaga  Reser¬ 
voir.  Almost  equally  extreme  is  the 
charge  that  Panther  Mountain  Dam, 
instead  of  reducing  floods,  might 
cause  worse  ovei'flows. 

These  opinions  are  incompatible 
with  the  facts.  Truly  multi-purpose 
in  design,  the  reservoir  would  have 
a  working  capacity  of  12  billion  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  water  in  addition  to  a 
permanent  storage  pool  which  would 
assure  a  continuous  stock  of  fish. 
The  working  capacity  would  be  the 
sum  of  two  operating  pools,  one  for 
flood  control  and  the  other  for  water 
conservation.  Essentially  a  retarding 
basin,  the  upper  is  planned  with  a 
capacity  of  three  billion  cubic  feet. 
The  lower  would  hold  nine  billion 
to  be  drawn  down  in  the  dry  season 
to  raise  low  flows  for  power,  for 
water  supplies,  and  to  offset  pollu¬ 
tion.  The  releases  also  would  im¬ 
prove  downstream  fishing. 

No  Subsidy  from  .  Taxpayers 

So  the  District  stands  ready  to 
carry  out  the  improvement  with  its 
wide  array  of  benefits  and  to  do  so 
without  using  one  cent  of  subsidy 
from  Federal  or  State  taxes.  The  fi¬ 
nancing  would  come  from  voluntary 
assessments  on  paper  mills,  power 
companies  and  the  City  of  Water- 
town  which  would  wheel  the  higher 
steady  flow  through  their  hydro¬ 
turbines  to  step  up  power  produc¬ 
tion  in  di'y  months.  Thus  sponsors 
can  cheerfully  point  out  that  in  this 
project  power  would  subsidize  the 
other  benefits  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  Federal  development  in  which 
power  users  pay  only  power  costs, 
and  flood  control  is  charged  to  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  dam’s  flood  control  value  has 
been  vigorously  challenged  by  be¬ 
wildering  arguments.  Even  friends 
of  the  project  have  been  known  to 
deny  that  the  Black  can  be  cured 
of  flooding  and  to  assert  that  the 
only  correct  position  is  to  fight  for 
the  dam  because  it  would  infuse  new 
economic  strength  in  a  region  at  a 
standstill  industrially,  and  possibly 
even  losing  ground.  The  opposition 
alternates  between  arguing  that  the 
dam  is  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the 
mythical  power  of  absorbing  flood- 
waters  attributed  to  the  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve,  and  recommending  other 
sites.  Usually  they  pick  a  valley  ham¬ 
let,  Hawkinsville,  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  farms  for  flooding  out  by  a  large, 
shallow  pool.  Occasionally  they  leap 
across  the  valley  to  the  Tug  Hill 
plateau  and  lay  on  it  the  blame  for 
the  Black  River  floods. 

Flood  Damage  $228,000  a  Year 

One  of  the  country’s  chronic  flood- 
ers,  the  Black  has  gone  over  its 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


do  ALL  TOUGH  chores  and 
maintenance  on  your  place. 
Save  big  machines  for 
field  work.  Both  tractor  and 
top-quality  implements 
built  to  real  heavy-duty 
standards.  Side  bar  sickle. 
Amazing  performance.  New 
streamlined  1955  model 
available.  Write  for  literature 
and  name  of  local  dealer. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

High  Production  Machinery 
Builders  Since  1849 
DEPT.  RY  STRATFORD,  CONN. 

5BT55 


only  S40bOO 

NEVER  BEFORE  AT  THIS  LOW  PRICE! 

A  genuine  all  steel  16  Bu.  Feed 
Truck,  nationally  advertised  (we 
can’t  name  the  manufacturer).  Pneu¬ 
matic  type  tires,  rust  proof  finish. 
Check  or  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Shipped  freight  collect.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  SALES  CO. 

926  MINERS  BANK  BUILDING,  , 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


ASK  THE  DAIRY 
FARMER  WHO 
DISPLAYS  THESE 


HE  WILL  TELL  YOU  THAT  FARMING 
IS  A  LOT  EASIER  WITH  A  FARM 
ENGINEERED  BADGER  BARN  CLEANER. 


Point  by  point  you  can't  beat  a 
BADGER.  Your  choice  of  2  great 
transmissions  •  2  Chains  •  Steel  or 
Wood  Elevators  •  Many  other  out* 
standing  features. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SILO  UNLOAD. 
ERS  HE'LL  TELL  YOU  THAT  THERE  JUST 
IS  NOTHING  LIKE  THE  FARM  ENGI* 
NEERED  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER. 

Handles  grass  and  corn  silage  frozen 
or  unfrozen  •  Increases  milk  produc* 
tion  •  Prevents  accidents  •  Prevents 
waste  •  Saves  labor  •  Is  lighter, 
faster,  easier  to  install,  yet  low-priced. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec- 
ons  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  0 

Name 

Address 

jdy  State 


BADGER-NORTHJLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS 


banks  105  times  in  27  years,  with  the 
40-mile  reach  between  Lyons  Falls 
and  Carthage  taking  the  brunt.  By 
recent  count,  only  70  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  this  span  is 
being  worked.  Floodwaters  regularly 
disrupt  farm  life  and  farm  business 
by  overflowing  fields  and  roads  and 
cutting  off  bridges.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  estimated  the  annual 
flood  damages,  from  Lyons  Falls  to' 
Lake  Ontario,  at  an  average  of  $228,- 
000  at  1949  prices.  So  the  Black 
River  flood  is  an  expensive  reality. 

Panther  Mountain  Dam  cannot 
wipe  out  the  threat  in  its  totality,  but 
the  project  can  take  the  top  off  all 
the  floods  and  eliminate  many  of 
them.  Its  site  is  dictated  by  hydro- 
logical  and  engineering  facts.  The 
Moose’s  South  Branch  is  the  Black’s 
largest  uncontrolled  feeder.  The  dam 
woftld  be  located  five  miles  upstream 
from  McKeever  where  the  stream 
threads  a  rock-shouldered  gorge,  an 
ideal  economic  site.  The  reservoir 
would  cover  4,124  acres.  All  but  934 
would  come  from  the  100,000-acre 
private  preserve  of  the  Adirondack 
League  Club.  From  State  holdings 
the  District  would  need  934  for  the 
reservoir  and  500  more  to  build  and 
operate  the  dam  and  open  a  doorway 
for  fishermen  to  the  new  lake. 

The  Conservation  Argument 

The  opposition  argment  that  for¬ 
ests  naturally,  prevent  floods  ignores 
realities  of  history  and  geology. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  woodland 
and  grassland  slow  down  runoff  and 
can  sponge  up  part  of  it.  Conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  moreover,  can  in¬ 
crease  the  soil’s  absorptive  capacity. 
But  to  use  this  to  advocate  the  falla¬ 
cy  that  engineering  structures  are 
unnecessary  and  may  even  increase 
flooding  endangers  public  safety. 

Geological  profiles  indicate  that 
floods  played  a  part  in  shaping  river 
channels  long  before  the  days  of 
settlement.  History  recites  instance 
after  instance  when  severe  storms 
have  broken  over  forested  water¬ 
sheds  and  produced  floods.  The  very 
recent  experience  with  disastrous 
flooding  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Diane,  particularly  on  forest  slopes 
in  Pennsylvania,  should  warn  con¬ 
servation  zealots  away  from  a 
dangerously  misleading  doctrine. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  one 
of  the  notable  teachers  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  today  makes  generous  use  of 
engineering  works. 

Alternative  sites  offer  little  genu¬ 
ine  promise  of  equal  benefits.  The 
Black  River  watershed  maps  tell  the 
story.  A  good  two-thirds  of  the 
drainage  area  lies  east  of  the  river. 
Tug  Hill  streams  plunge  rapidly 
down  the  plateau’s  steep  eastern 
slopes  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Deer  River*  are  extremely  small. 
Topographically,  Tug  Hill  has  a  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  tilt,  and  its  longer 
streams  flow  away  from  the  Black. 

Shall  It  Be  Trees  or  People? 

The  Hawkinsville  site,  the  chief 
substitute,  would  obliterate  a  village 
of  200  people  as  well  as  neighboring 
farms.  A  mill,  a  church  and  a  school 
are  going  institutions  which  would 
be  blotted  out.  It  is  a  decisive  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  zeal  of  Adirondack  ad¬ 
dicts  that  they  steadfastly  insist  that 
public  interest  would  be  better 
served  by  washing  out  this  communi¬ 
ty  instead  of  submerging  4,000  un¬ 
inhabited  acres. 

The  lack  of  human  inhabitants 
does  not  deter  opponents  from  dis¬ 
covering  in  the  Panther  Mountain 
site  superior  values  to  be  saved  from 
inundation.  The  location,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  is  presented  as  a  richly  en¬ 
dowed  animal  habitat.  The  argument 
sidesteps  the  fact  that  Black  River 
floods  annually  destroy  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitats,  particularly  for 
small  game  and  song  birds. 

Its  timber  is  portrayed  without 
fail  as  virgin  stands,  with  noble 
pines  four  feet  in  diameter.  Actual 
examination  reveals  that  the  site 
has  been  cut  at  least  once  and  may 
have  been  burned.  In  any  event,  the 
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This  StormSeal  roof  is  going  up  in  jig  time.  The  job  is  easy— just 
fitting  and  nailing.  Yet,  the  finished  investment  is  one  that  will  pay 
for  itself  by  reducing  fire  hazards  and  lowering  maintenance  costs, 
i  Whether  you  plan  new  construction  or  want  to  re-roof  your 
present  barn,  here  is  a  roofing  and  siding  material  that  not 
only  assures  you  permanent  year-round  protection  against  the 
elements,  hut  maximum  protection  against  fire  and,  when  properly 
grounded,  lightning.  Furthermore,  it’s  priced  so  you  can  afford  it. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  galvanized  coating, 
and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality  coating.  Your 
StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of  accessories,  to  give 
your  installation  a  “custom-fit”  look. 

Here  are  five  significant  design  features  that  distinguish  USS 
StormSeal  from  ordinary  galvanized  roofing  -sheets: 

1.  Pressure  Lip.  Slight  depression  in  lower  end  of  sheet  for  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end  laps.  Eliminates  seep¬ 
age  of  wind-driven  rain  and  snow. 

2.  Triple  Cross  Crimp.  Three  dams  to  stop  rain  from  being  blown 
under  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by  capillary  action. 

3.  Twin  Drain.  Double  safety  drains — double  insurance.  They  trap 
any  moisture  that  might  get  into  lap  areas  and  drain  it  off. 

4.  Flat  Top  Seams.  Make  nailing  easy. 

5.  Tension  Curve.  Slight  arch  to  each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly  to 
roof  decking. 

In  addition  to  SormSeal,  U.S.  Steel  makes  top  quality  IV4"  and 
2]/2"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and  siding,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  standard  galvanized  and  Seal  of  Quality  coatings. 

USS  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  products  are  made  from  steel  sheets,  coated 
with  a  certified,  uniform,  protective  zinc  coating,  produced  in  accordance  with 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


uss 

© 
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■>#£&!#  TATES  STEEL 
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.  ask  your  lumber  dealer  to  show  you  packaged 
prices  on  materials  needed  for  RILCO  TYPE  55 
and  two  most  popular  pole  type  buildings! 


All  materials  above 
foundation 


POLE  TYPE  "A 

5 2,x60,  Metal 
Covered 


All  materials  above 
foundation 


RILCO  TYPE  55 

50'x.60'  Metal 
Covered 


All  materials  above 
foundation 


POLE  TYPE  "B 

52'x56'  Metal 
Covered 


Certainly,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  a  strong,  beautiful, 
clear-span  RILCO  building  costs  less  than  pole  type  shel¬ 
ters  .  .  .  but  read  the  figures  for  yourself.  Costs  shown  here 
are  for  all  materials  above  the  foundation — every  single  item 
needed!  Many  farmers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  pole 
type  buildings  are  “cheaper,”  so  we  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  See  your  lumber  dealer,  or  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  we’ll  show  you  manufacturers’  complete  packaged 
prices,  including  all  materials  above  foundation. 


And  remember  RILCO’S  6  great  "extras”.  .  .  No  interior 
posts  .  .  .  changeable  use  of  inside  space  .  .  .  extra  strength 
for  wind  and  snow  loads  .  .  .  easiest,  fastest  erection  .  .  . 
low  upkeep  .  .  .  finest  appearance! 


\ - 

Okay!  Let  me  see  the  detailed  proof  that 

For  your  protection  and 
convenience ,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer! 


1 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I— 


COSTS  LESS 
THAN  POLE  TYPE 
BUILDINGS! 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Name _ 1 _ 

Address _ _ 

Ci  ty _ State _ 


State  land  has  sparse  cover.  Much 
of  it  is  aspen  and  wild  cherry  with 
a  scattering  of  maple  saplings  and 
a  handful  of  conifers. 

One  final  argument  is  that  use  of 
the  site  would  set  a  precedent  for 
further  inroads  on  the  Preserve.  As 
the  Constitution  is  now  written, 
Panther  Mountain  Dam  would  be  a 
poor  precedent.  Every  dam,  except 
for  municipal  or  canal  water,  must 
travel  the  referendum  route  if  land 
in  the  State  Preserve  is  to  be  taken. 

The  Basic  Issues 

The  fundamental  question  is  not 
to  be  found  in  setting  a  precedent, 
in  mythical  conservation,  in  whether 
or  not  the  dam  is  a  power  project 
masquerading  as  a  flood  control 
structure,  or  in  other  similar  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  real  point  at  issue. 

Actually,  it  is  whether  the  State 
Forest  Preserve  may  be  used  for  a 
sound  project  carrying  rewarding 
public  benefits  in  recreation,  water 
supplies,  power  and  flood  control. 

Shall  the  State’s  “forever  wild” 
taboo  prevent  useful  developments? 

Shall  the  Black  River  valley  be 
doomed  to  heavy  annual  floods  and  be 
prevented  at  the  same  time  from 
using  its  water  for  beneficial  uses 
and  economic  improvement? 


Shall  the  State,  by  adhering  to  the 
wilderness  principle,  continue  to  lay 
a  burdensome  handicap  on  one  re¬ 
gion  and  one  region  alone? 

Is  a  valley  of  80,000  farm  and  city 
people  to  be  penalized  in  perpetuity 
because  its  chief  source  of  water  is 
the  Adirondack  Park? 

Those  are  the  basic  issues. 

Only  the  individual  voters,  weigh¬ 
ing  Amendment  No.  7  in  the  voting 
booth  on  Election  Day,  can  give  the 
answer.  It  is  a  question  that  rests  on 
their  judgment.  “Yes”  or  “No”,  the 
decision  will  have  profound  influence 
on  the  valley’s  80,000  people.  To 
them,  above  all  others,  the  river  is 
one  of  the  major  ever-present  facts 
of  life — a  giver  or  a  destroyer.  To¬ 
day  its  seasonal  gamut  ranges  from 
a  rampaging  river  at  flood  stage  to 
a  polluted  stream  seemingly  in 
danger  of  vanishing  in  the  drought 
season.  Tomorrow  it  could  carry  a 
sustained  year-round  flow  which 
would  nourish  industry  with  the 
steady  pulse  of  power  and  offer  bet¬ 
ter  water  for  farms,  towns  and 
cities,  with  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  annual  toll  exacted  by  re¬ 
peated  floods. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  citizens’ 
vote  on  Amendment  No.  7  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  8. 


Birth  of  a  Lamb  Pool 


(Continued  from  Page  634) 

Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Co-op.,  Inc.,  was  formally  organized. 
The  new  co-op.  quickly  set  up  plans 
for  the  1949  marketing  season  with  a 
series  of  eight  pools,  again  at  the 
fairgrounds.  Everything  went  well, 
with  good  cooperation  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  from  growers. 

In  the  Fall  of  1949,  the  directors 
began  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  a  new  site  on  a  railroad  siding  for 
their  pool  headquarters.  A  favorable 
site  was  located,  a  meeting  was 
called  with  representatives  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and 
with  Empire,  and  an  agreement  was 
made. 

During  the  Summer  of  1950,  some 
70  growers  turned  out  in  several 
work  sessions  to  put  up  a  16-  by  80- 
foot  building,  to  install  scales  and  to 
construct  yards. 

The  most  difficult  year  came  in 
1951,  when  there  were  ceiling  prices 
on  meats.  Packers  were  forced  to 
abide  by  them;  small  operators,  how¬ 
ever,  found  ways  to  pierce  price 
ceilings  and  they  bid  up  lambs  in 
the  country  auctions.  The  result  was 
that  fewer  lambs  were  marketed 
through  the  price-controlled  pools. 
But  the  1952  marketing  season  found 
the  economic  pictui’e  completely 
changed,  and  most  growers  returned. 

The  Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Co-op’s,  marketing  has  been  suc¬ 


cessful  and  there  are  several  factors 
that  have  made  it  so:  1.  There  was 
a  real  marketing  job  to  be  done,  and 
growers  felt  the  need  for  it.  2.  The 
market  was  developed  by  growers  as 
they  wanted  it,  first  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  livestock  committee  as 
a  demonstration,  and  then  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation  by  gi’owers 
through  their  own  cooperative.  Mar¬ 
ket  policies  were  set  by  the  coopera¬ 
tive  as  owners  and  operators  of  the 
pool.  3.  The  growers  themselves 
served  without  pay,  taking  turns  in 
supplying  the  labor  to  run  the  many 
pools  and  voluntarily  assisting  in 
building  construction.  4.  The  co¬ 
operative  was  successful  in  calling 
together  the  many  groups  involved 
in  marketing,  and  in  arriving  at  a 
very  good  working  agreement.  These 
groups  were:  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  Schuyler  County  Sheep 
Br-eeder’s  Co-op.,  Inc;  the  marketing 
agency,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Co-op.,  Inc.;  a  railroad  to  facilitate 
and  assure  prompt  delivery  of  lambs 
from  pool  to  packer,  The  New  York 
Central  System;  a  packer  interested 
enough  in  the  pool  to  take  all  lambs 
and  pay  a  price  by  grade  according 
to  the  lamb  market,  Armour  &  Co.; 
and  experienced  farm  advisers,  the 
Extension  Service,  from  both  college 
and  county. 

Sheep  growers  from  16  Central 
New  York  and  three  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties  marketed  through 


■HiK:-: JR  ™ -  ■  -  ■  ■  >  u  .\ ..  .  . 

All  the  lambs  brought  to  the  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  Lamb  Pool  are  graded 
prior  t®  sale.  The  pen  in  the  foreground  is  Choice. 
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with  a 

Myers  Mighty  Mite 
Boomless  Sprayer 


he/cl  ok  fence  bow .  •  • 

Covers  a  52-foot  swath  in  pasture  or 
field  without  clumsy  booms.  One  noz¬ 
zle  can  be  closed  for  weed  spraying 
along  fence  rows.  Provides  uniform 
coverage  over  uneven  ground. 


f£('ve&/ocfi;  clc/ciic/& .  • . 

Fitted  with  a  gun,  this  unit  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  livestock  spraying  as 
well  as  orchard  work.  The  Myers 
Du-All  PTO  spray  pump  provides 
real  high  pressure  assuring  good  pen¬ 
etration  of  spray  chemicals. 


Nozzles  can  beadjustedto  solid  stream 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  livestock 
houses  and  pens.  Fine  spray  is  just 
right  for  applying  insect-control  ma¬ 
terial  in  barns  and  coops. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENgR: 


MyerS 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  C( 
_ _ Dept.  R-10  Ashland,  Ohio 

Write  today  for  complete  information  an 
■ree  literature  covering  the  Myers  Mighi 
Mite  and  other  equipment  in  the  Myers  con 
Piete  sprayer  line.  Write  to:  The  F.  F.  Myet 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Dept.  R-10,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Name _ _ 

Street  or  Rt _ _ 

City_ _ _ 

State _ 


the  Watkins  Glen  Lamb  Pool  in  1954. 
On  August  3,  the  Watkins  Glen 
Lamb  Pool  started  its  10th  year  of 
operation.  The  1955  season  has  13 
pool  dates  scheduled  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  set  a  goal  of  10,000  head  for 
the  season.  Special  tours  of  sheep 
growers  from  several  local  counties 
and  from  distant  areas  are  scheduled 
to  stop  at  the  market  in  the  early 
Fall.  The  pool  on  November  2  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  special  anniver¬ 
sary  to  review  the  accomplishments 
of  10  years.  Visitors  are  invited  and 
will  be  welcomed.  Pool  dates  left 
this  season  are:  October  26;  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  9,  23;  December  7,  28;  and 
January  25,  1956. 

10,000  Lambs  in  10th  Year 

In  1946,  one  pool  of  1,918  lambs 
was  held;  seven  per  cent  graded 
Good  to  Choice.  In  1947,  two  pools 
totalling  2,807  head  were  sold  and 
21  per  cent  graded  Good  to  Choice. 
In  1948,  five  pools  sold  3,231  lambs, 
38  per  cent  being  Good  to  Choice. 
In  consequent  years,  all  the  figures 
grew:  thus  in  1949,  pools  were 
eight,  lambs  3,726,  and  53  per  cent 
Good  to  Choice;  in  1950,  seven  pools', 
4,321  head,  39  per  cent;  1951,  eight 
pools,  3,566  lambs,  46  per  cent;  1952, 
10  pools,  7,571  lambs,  58  per  cent; 
1953,  10  pools,  8,391  head,  62  per 
cent;  1954,  12  pools,  8,669  head,  68 
per  cent. 

The  nine-year  total  shows  44,180 
head  marketed;  at  an  average  live 
weight  of  80  pounds  per  head,  this 
equals  3,534,400  pounds.  This  was 
mostly  lamb,  plus  a  few  market  ewes 
culled  from  flocks.  It  takes  but  a  few 
cents  per  pound  over  the  old  system 
of  marketing  to  emphasize  why  grow¬ 
ers  are  so  enthusiastic  about  their 
market.  The  market  has  put  many 
extra  dollars  in  their  pockets;  it  has 
also  established  itself  as  a  pace  set¬ 
ter  for  lamb  prices  in  Central  New 
York. 

The  Co-op’s  Other  Services 

In  addition  to  the  lamb  market, 
the  Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  operates  two  wool 
pools  in  the  Spring.  Wool  is  shipped 
and  sold  through  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 
Also  operated  is  a  sheep  dipping  ser¬ 
vice;  and  phenothiazine  is  bought  in 
bulk  for  growers  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  success  of  the  movement  can 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  excellent 
teamwork  that  was,  and  is,  being 
shown  by  all  groups  involved.  They 
had  a  problem  to  solve;  they  got  to¬ 
gether  and  found  the  solution.  Sheep 
businesses  are  mainly  second  or 
third  enterprises  on  most  Schuyler 
County  farms.  This  marketing  meth¬ 
od  has  brought  about  such  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  the  farm  flock,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sheep  now  create  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  farm  income. 

Big  Concord  Grape  Crop 
in  Northeast 

Good  Concord  grape  harvests  are 
going  on  in  the  eastern  and  western 
Concord  grape-growing  regions  of 
the  United  States.  But  severe  wea¬ 
ther  has  damaged  crops  in  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  In  the 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie,  Pa., 
area,  the  1955  crop  is  excellent  and 
only  slightly  below  last  year’s  out¬ 
standing  harvest.  Recent  rains 
brought  relief  from  a  six-weeks’ 
drought  and  are  resulting  in  better 
fruit  size  and  quality.  A  serious  freeze 
in  Michigan  last  May  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  prospects  in  Van  Buren, 
Berrien,  and  Kalamazoo  Counties.  An 
unseasonable  frost  also  destroyed  ap¬ 
proximately  90  per  cent  of  fruiting 
buds  in  the  Arkansas-Missouri  area. 
There  a  crop  only  15  per  cent  of 
normal  will  be  harvested.  The  excel¬ 
lent  condition  of  the  Concord  grape 
crop  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Washington,  however,  is 
expected  to  offset  the  failure  in  the 
Midwest. 

Thus  there  will  be  no  great  short¬ 
age  of  grapes,  but  prices  should  re¬ 
main  profitable  to  producers.  r.  d. 


(jCeamna 


CAN  tfO  1*0)  BALL 


DOOR  TRACK 


CHECK  THESE  CANNON  BALL 


<=^reaZZ(A£4-- 


3  SELF- ALIGNING  — Ball 

shaDed  wheels  run  smoothk 


EASY  TO  INSTALL— De- 
signed  for  "do-it-yourself." 


shaped  wheels  run  smoothly 
even  if  track  is  pulled  out  of 
alignment. 


SELF-OILING  —  Factory  /t  "SPRING  BACK"  —  Made  of 
filled  oil  wick  in  each  wheel  “T  high  carbon  steel,  tracks 
supplies  years  of  automatic  keep  their  shape, 

lubrication  to  bearings. 


me!  You  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely  FREE  when 
you  send  post  card  for  folder 
"Roll  'em  back  on  Cannon  Ball 
Track."  Write  today  to  Starline 
Inc.,  Dept.  886  Harvard,  Illinois. 


STARLINE,  INC. 


OIS  SSE?  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

•  SINCE  1883  •  BARN  CLEANERS 


HARV 


BARN 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


POST  YOUR  LAND 

f 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $7.00;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 


NEWEST  FEATURES- SMOOTHEST  CUTTING 


Lightweight  TITAN  30  with 
direct  drive  gives  you  full 
power — no  transmission  so  no 
power  loss!  Famous  Bluejet 
Chain  gives  smoother  cutting. 
-Trigger  in  pistol  grip  controls 
engine  and  automatically  de-  - 
livers  constant  oil  flow  to  chain.  ! 
Plunge  Cut  Bow  also  available,  i 


Today’s  trend 
is  to  direct  drive. 
Titan’s  direct  drive  gives 
you  high  efficiency  cutting  ’ 
anywhere  on  bar — top,  bottom 
and  the  extreme  tip. 


New  direct  drive  TITAN  70  really 
goes  after  the  big  stuff!  MOST 
POWER  PER  POUND.  Easy  starting. 
Newest  automatic  oiling  system. 
Higher  efficiency  cutting  anywhere  on 
bar  with  famous  Bluejet  Chain.  Get 
bigger  timber  faster  with  22"  to  44" 
bars.  Does  more  work  with  less  up¬ 
keep.  See  Titan  in  action  today! 


r/rrA/v 

CHAIN  SAWS 


■  TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC.  *  SEATTLE  4  .  WASHINGTON 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


That  Low  Class  III  Price 

HE  dairy  interests  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  that  thrive  on  a  low  price  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  have  been  having  a  pretty  easy 
time  of  it  lately.  With  all  eyes  focussed  on  the 
issue  of  comprehensive  versus  separate  order 
for  New  Jersey,  the  pressure  from  producers 
for  a  higher  Class  III  price  has  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  eased,  or  conveniently  diverted,  or  both. 

It  is  an  unhealthy  situation  and  one  that  can 
be  aggravated  by  the  unexpected  higher  pro¬ 
duction  now  predicted  for  the  coming  short 
season.  According  to  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor’s  revised  estimate,  the  September  blend 
price  will  be  $4.23  a  cwt.,  October  $4.40,  No¬ 
vember  $4.55,  and  December  $4.34.  The  previ¬ 
ously  estimated  prices  for  the  same  four 
months  were,  respectively,  $4.43,  $4.46,  $4.64 
and  $4.40.  In  other  words,  for  the  four  months 
there  will  be  an  average  price  drop  of  10  cents 
a  cwt.,  unanticipated  because  of  the  hurri¬ 
canes’  heavy  rains.  The  expected  over-all  blend 
price  will  also  be  six  cents  below  the  blend 
price  for  the  same  four  months  last  year. 

With  the  New  Jersey  situation  dominating 
the  milk  scene  for  many  more  months — and 
therefore  with  no  promise  of  any  upward  price 
adjustment  from  that  quarter  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  good  to  learn  that  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  has  petitioned  for  an 
immediate  hearing  to  obtain  a  20  cents  a  cwt. 
increase  in  the  Class  III  price.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  1948  the  New  York  Class  III  price  was 
24  cents  above  the  midwest  condensery  price, 
and  that  last  year  it  was  seven  cents  below 
that  level;  and  further,  that  in  August  1955 
the  Boston  Class  III  price  was  31  cents  a  cwt. 
above  the  New  York  Class  III  price. 

If  a  higher  farm  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  could  be  negotiated  in  the  next  30  to  60 
days,  it  would  stimulate  dealer  diversion  into 
Class  I  sales  during  a  period  of  supply  when 
even  a  slight  variation  in  use  has  a  material 
effect  on  the  blend  price. 

All  producer  groups  - —  whether  they  are 
bargaining  or  operating  cooperatives,  or 
whether  they  sell  to  fluid  or  manufacturing 
dealers — should  work  for  a  higher  Class  III 
price  for  dairymen.  In  the  past,  many  groups 
have  shown  reluctance  on  this  issue,  some 
even  open  opposition.  This  attitude  evidences 
a  sympathy  with,  or  domination  by,  dealers, 
neither  of  which  speaks  well  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  groups.  Producers  would  like  to 
see  a  more  honest  representation  of  their  own 
interests  by  their  elected  officials.  Whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  a  higher  Class  III  price 
would  be  a  good  indication  of  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  might  persuade  government  officials 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  dragging  feet  on 
this  issue. 


“Acres  of  Diamonds” 

EVEN  though  New  Jersey  ranks  eighth  in 
population,  it  is  not  a  large  State;  in  area, 
it  is  45th.  But,  with  last  year’s  $196  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  per  acre,  it  tops  every  State  in  the  nation. 
Truck  and  horticultural  crops  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  fine  showing,  and  New 
Jersey  is  justifiably  well  known  as  the  “Garden 


State.”  But  it  should  not  be  ignored  or  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  State  also  produces  very  fine 
forage  and  grain  crops  and  that  the  quality  of 
its  poultry,  sheep,  cattle  and  swine  flocks  and 
herds  is  rich  and  widely  recognized. 

Certainly  soil,  location  and  climate  are  in¬ 
gredients  of  New  Jersey’s  agricultural  prowess. 
And  one  must  wonder  if  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  founded  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1880,  has  not  had  an  important 
part  to  play  in  this  agricultural  development. 
Look  at  its  contributions:  50  new  peach  varie¬ 
ties,  streptomycin,  Newcastle  vaccine,  captan 
fungicide,  artificial  breeding  of  cattle,  self¬ 
feeding  of  livestock,  new  field  corns,  ryania 
insecticide,  Jersey  Buff  turkeys,  Rutgers  and 
Queens  tomatoes,  World  Beater  peppers,  Rari¬ 
tan  asparagus,  Jersey  rhubarb  —  just  for  a 
partial  list  of  its  important,  practical  discover¬ 
ies  and  programs  in  farm  soils,  plants,  animals 
and  animal  products. 

A  recent  trip  through  the  700-acre  farm  of 
the  Station  on  its  75th  anniversary  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  will  be  no  let-up,  but  rather  an 
increase,  in  the  expenditure  of  mental  and 
physical  research  energy  during  the  next  year, 
and  the  next  25  years.  Thus,  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  forage  crops  to  increase  protein  con¬ 
tent,  new  alfalfa  varieties,  grass-legume  com¬ 
panion  crops,  micro-climate  ( that’s  down 
where  the  plants  grow),  cattle  digestion,  new 
ways  to  dry  farm  crops,  plastic  silos,  and  new 
varieties  of  crops  are  all  being  studied,  im¬ 
proved  or  developed. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  The 
New  Jersey  Station  at  Rutgers  University 
could  bring  back  to  memory  Russell  H.  Con- 
well’s  great  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  essay,  where 
he  speaks  of  diamonds  on  the  earth  surround¬ 
ing  us.  The  Station  has  found  some  of  these 
diamonds  in  New  Jersey’s  soil  and  it  has 
helped  polish  others  that  farmers  found  and 
carved  from  the  good  New  Jersey  earth. 


Woolly  Thinking 

ECAUSE  more  than  two-thirds  —  72  per 
cent  —  of  the  sheepmen  who  voted  in 
the  recent  USDA  wool  referendum  cast  their 
ballots  in  favor,  the  Federal  Government  will 
withhold  a  portion  of  its  1955  wool  incentive 
payments,  to  be  used  to  advertise  and  promote 
wool  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Sheep 
Producers’  Council,  Inc.  Deductions  will  be 
made  on  the  incentive  payments  due  farmers 
next  Summer  and  will  amount  to  one  cent  a 
pound  from  shorn  wool  payments  and  five  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  from  live  weight  lamb  and 
yearling  payments.  The  payments  were  origin¬ 
ally  figured  so  as  to  guarantee  producers  a 
return  of  at  least  62  cents  per  pound  for  wool 
and  70  cents  per  pound  for  mohair. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  of  which  the 
recent  referendum  is  a  part,  was  created  in 
a  dream  world  of  politics  and  economics.  The 
reason  given  was  to  increase  domestic  wool 
production  to  300  million  pounds  a  year  for 
the  purposes  of  national  defense,  but  its  real 
reason  was  more  political  than  economic.  Now, 
with  the  Government  (a)  collecting  farmers’ 
funds  for  private  business  purposes,  (b)  pro¬ 
moting  demand  for  a  product  it  fears  is  in 
scarce  supply,  and  (c)  counting  votes  as  well 
as  sheep,  the  dream  might  easily  develop  into 
a  national  nightmare. 


Vote  “Yes”  on  Amendment  No.  7 

ON  Election  Day,  the  prolonged  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  Panther  Mountain  Dam  will 
be  settled,  and  we  hope  that  the  decision  will 
be  favorable  to  the  project.  It  has  been  bitterly 
contested  as  an  encroachment  on  the  State 
Forest  Preserve  because  the  site  is,  in  part, 
on  the  Preserve.  But,  in  reality,  only  an  in¬ 
significant  bit  of  the  State’s  Preserve  lands 
would  be  flooded — six-thousandths  of  one  per 
cent,  to  be  exact. 

All  too  often  public  works  have  harmful 
impacts,  especially  when  valuable  farmland  is 
drowned  and  established  communities  are  frag¬ 
mented.  These  losses  in  natural  and  human 
resources  have  seemed  a  painfully  high  price, 
even  for  worthwhile  projects.  But  none  of  this 
toll  will  be  exacted  if  the  Panther  Mountain 
Dam  is  built.  In  few  projects  are  the  benefits 
so  overwhelming,  the  losses  so  small. 

If  power  alone  were  the  purpose,  as  the 


opponents  mistakenly  claim,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  use  of  State  land  would  be  questionable. 
But  the  benefits  have  a  far  wider  scope. 
Panther  Mountain  Reservoir  has  been  de¬ 
signed  as  a  multiple-purpose  project  to  assure 
for  the  Black  River  valley  better  water  sup¬ 
plies  and  greater  flood  control  as  well.  These 
are  public  benefits  which  the  State  can  ob¬ 
tain  without  paying  one  cent  in  taxes  if  the 
people  vote  “Yes”  on  Amendment  No.  7.  That 
the  power  benefits  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  flood  control  and  other  public  bene¬ 
fits  is  one  of  the  project’s  advantages. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  severe  and  continu¬ 
ous  flood  menace  which  afflicts  the  Black  River 
valley.  Relief  from  this  menace,  by  Panther 
Mountain  Dam,  will  go  far  to  help  bring  the 
valley  to  greater  productivity  and  improve 
farm  living.  How  great  is  the  need  is  measured 
by  the  mathematics  of  past  flooding  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  8,700  acres  are  over¬ 
flowed  in  99  out  of  every  100  years.  The  annu¬ 
al  high-risk  area  is  16,000  acres.  This,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  is  far  to  high  a  price  for 
keeping  1,500  acres  “forever  wild.” 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  these  so-called 
“leader”  schools  that  the  Bargaining  Agency  has 
been  sponsoring  during  the  past  two  months  in 
some  nine  areas  throughout  the  milkshed. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is  the  biggest  sham 
yet  perpetrated  on  dairymen.  Apparently,  the 
Bargaining  Agency  got  hold  of  the  names  of  some 
four  or  five  farmers  from  each  town  who  would 
attend  these  “schools”  and  who  would  be  pretty 
sure  not  to  ask  the  instructor  any  embarrassing 
questions.  They  paid  each  one  mileage  to  go 
learn  about  his  own  business:  $3.00  a  night  for 
five  nights  under  20  miles;  $4.00  a  night  for  five 
nights  under  30  miles;  and  $5.00  for  over  30 
miles— round  trip,  that  is.  Some  doubled  up  and 
boasted  of  the  money  they  “made.”  Totals  per 
head  were  then  $15,  $20  and  $25.  Why  did  they 
not  open  these  “schools”  to  all  producers?  Two 
farmers  on  adjoining  farms  were  invited.  They 
were  to  come  back  and  tell  their  neighbors.  One 
could  not  tell  a  thing  he  had  “learned”,  on  being 
asked  by  a  threshing  crew.  One  farmer  who  de¬ 
livers  his  milk  to  an  Ogdensburg  dealer  was 
“invited”  even  though  he  isn’t  even  in  the  pool. 

The  “pupils”  told  me  that  they  could  not 
grasp  all  the  material  at  the  school  because  the 
nights  were  so  hot.  One  did  say  he  would  like  to 
change  the  pricing  formula.  It  appears  that  they 
were  held  to  build  up  grass  roots  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  order  and  to  spend  some  money  which 
always  gives  somebody  some  per  diem  “work”, 
also  gives  the  yearly  men  in  the  milk  marketing 
work  some  place  to  go  and  something  to  do.  May¬ 
be  I  am  severe  but,  like  the  good  old  Rural  New 
Yorker,  I  can  see  the  facts  on  looking  in  the 
package. 

I  believe  all  farmers  should  know  about  this. 
It  was  all  very  carefuly  kept  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Please  do  not  use  my  name  in  connection 
with  this  as  I  fear  reprisals. 

North  Country  Milk  Producer 


Brevities 

“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 
dom:  a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do 
His  commandments:  His  praise  endureth  for¬ 
ever.”  —  Psa.  111:10. 

Parts  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  are  now 
quarantined  against  the  European  chafer,  the  in¬ 
sect  which  in  the  larval  stage  feeds  extensively  on 
the  roots  of  grains,  grasses  and  legumes. 

New  England  poultrymen  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  two-day  study  of  standard  and  produc¬ 
tion  breeding  at  the  28th  annual  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers’  School  at  the  University  of  Masachusetts  in 
Amherst,  October  20-21. 

Rutgers  University’s  annual  grassland  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  9:30- 
5:00  P.  M.  on  Friday,  October  21.  Farm  owners 
and  managers  from  New  Jersey  and  nearby  States 
along  with  farm  agents  are  invited  to  this  con¬ 
ference  which  generates  and  releases  new  grass¬ 
land  knowledge  and  ideas. 

At  the  recent  ninth  annual  Duroc  Congress  sale 
held  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  172  pigs  were  sold 
for  an  average  of  $167.38.  The  top  boar  went  for 
$4,000;  another  male  brought  $1,000.  The  top  15 
boars  averaged  $648.  The  high-selling  bred  gilt 
and  the  high-selling  sow  each  sold  for  $600.  Boars 
averaged  $262.54,  bred  fall  gilts  $173.72,  and  bred 
spring  gilts  $101.05. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Protects  Your  Family  all  Winter! 


New  Trans-Kleer  Storm  Window 
Goes  on  in  5  Minutes  Without 
Tools,  Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails 

10.8  Sq.  Ft.  Window  Costs  only  49l/2c 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army  in  Iceland  and 
Alaska  —  Now  Available  to  Public 

NOW  .  .  .  Storm  Windows  need  not  cost  you  up  to  $14.00  apiece.  American 
industry  has  developed  a  lightweight  flexible  product  that  enables  you  to 
seal  out  wintry  blasts  for  only  49V2C  a  window!  Imagine  it!  For  pennies 
per  window  you  Can  insulate  EVERY  ROOM  in  your  home!  This  new 
material  was  developed  by  the  Gary  plant  of  a  billion-dollar  American 
manufacturing  firm — for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  last  war. 
It  looks  like  glass,  yet  can’t  peel  off,  never  chips,  shatters  or  rattles. 
Actually  flexible  like  rubber.  Has  a  tensile  strength  of  over  one  ton  per 
square  inch.  Crystal  clear,  not  milky  or  yellowish  like  some  plastic  ma¬ 
terials.  Weighs  less  than  l/10th  of  the  lightest  glass  windows  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Even  a  large  window  comes  to  less  than  8  oz.  Not  affected  by  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  dampness — because  it’s  100%  waterproof.  Won’t  crack  even 
at  53  degrees  BELOW  FREEZING!  Use  and  re-use  it  YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR  for  winter  comfort  and  protection. 


Low-Cosf  Health  Protection 


You  can  hardly  see  this  TRANS-KLEER  storm  window — it’s 
wonderfully  transparent,  yet  it  protects  your  loved  ones  from 
winter's  frigid  blasts.  And  each  window  costs  only  4914c  each! 


Sensational  Discovery 
Used  By  Army  To  Fight  Cold 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  last  war 
was  how  to  defend  our  troops  and  protect 
equipment  against  the  ravages  of  Arctic 
winters.  One  of  the  world’s  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  was  ordered  to  build 
a  special  plant  and  soon  millions  of  yards 
of  this  new  material  was  moving  out  to 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land.  It  was  not  available  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  every  inch  went  to  protect  our  men, 
vehicles,  planes  and  weapons.  Finally,  it 
was  released  to  the  public  and  ever  since 
the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply!  The  Gary  plant  of  famous  REYN¬ 
OLDS  METALS  COMPANY  is  working 
round-the-clock  trying  to  supply  it! 


Use  Year  After  Year  —  No 
Upkeep  Cost! 

At  winter’s  end  just  fold  away  your  Trans- 
Kleer  like  cloth  for  use  next  year.  You  can 
air  the  room  anytime,  too — lift  the  Adheso 
border  to  let  in  fresh  air,  then  press  back 
and  it’s  sealed  tight  again!  Cleans  easily 
with  a  damp  rag.  It’s  no  wonder  so  many 
home  owners,  hospitals,  churches  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  use  this  tried  and  tested 

Reynolds  product!  trans-kleer 
comes  in  kits  36  inches  by  432  inches  and 
costs  you  only  $4.95  complete  with  Adheso 
border!  That  is  enough  for  10  windows — 
each  measuring'  10.8  sq.  ft.  —  just  49V2C 
each!  In  all  you  receive  108  SQUARE 
FEET  for  only  $4.95!  Good  GLASS  storm 
windows  cost  from  $7.95  to  $16.00— for  ten 
you’d  have  to  pay  $79  to  $160.  With  this 
remarkable  REYNOLDS  product  you  not 
only  save  a  terrific  amount  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  you  also  cut  down  enormously 
on  your  fuel  bills! 


Install  Trans-Kleer 
Windows  in  5  Minutes 

Trans-Kleer  storm  windows  require  no 
nails,  hooks,  screws  or  tools.  No  back¬ 
breaking  toil  or  broken  glass  to  contend 
with.  Cut  off  required  amount,  trim  to  fit 
the  inside  of  your  window,  large  or  small, 
square,  round,  rectangular — it  makes  no 
difference!  Then  press  on  the  special  Ad¬ 
heso  border  supplied  and  your  storm  win¬ 
dow  is  firmly  in  place.  Simple,  easy  —  a 
child  can  install  them!  And  Trans-Kleer 
windows,  because  of  the  LOW  CONDUC¬ 
TIVITY  development  gives  you  real  winter 
protection,  actually  keep  wintry  blasts  out 
of  your  home. 


2,000,000.  Windows  Sold! 

For  years,  demand  for  Trans-Kleer  has 
out-stripped  the  supply.  Lucky  buyers  of 
the  first  windows  told  their  neighbors  and 
the  word  spread.  Last  year  alone,  over 
2,000,000  were  sold,  yet  thousands  of  folks 
were  disappointed  when  the  supply  ran 
out.  Advertising  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
our  huge  supply  was  exhausted  earlier 
than  anticipated.  There  will  be  another 
wild  scramble  for  them  this  year.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  planned  for  2,500,000  win¬ 
dows  this  year — but  even  this  huge  total 
might  not  be  enough  unless  you  act  FAST! 


Test  in  Your  Home  AT  OUR 
RISK! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  Trans-Kleer  on 
a  HOME  TRIAL  BASIS.  You  can’t  lose  a 
single  penny.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and 
a  36  by  432-inch  kit — 108  SQUARE  FEET 
— will  be  shipped  you  immediately,  com¬ 
plete  with  Adheso  border.  Deposit  only 
$4.95  plus  postage  with  the  mailman.  Try 
TWO  windows  inside  any  room.  Test  them 
— see  for  yourself  how  they  seal  out  drafts. 
Compare  the  temperature — any  25c  ther¬ 
mometer  will  do — compare  with  any  other 
room  in  your  home.  See  the  difference — 
feel  the  difference!  Then  if  you’re  not  con¬ 
vinced  they’re  very  bit  as  effective  as  any 
storm  window — why,  just  keep  the  TWO 
windows  and  return  the  balance  and  get 
your  $4.95  back  at  once! 


Avoid  Disappointment  — 
Order  Now! 

Millions  of  folks  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are  read¬ 
ing  this  same  ad  in  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Despite  enormous  production  facilities, 
the  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  people  can  turn  out 
so  much  and  no  more!  Don’t  wait  until  t’s  too 
late!  Play  safe!  Rush  the  coupon  NOW!  If  you 
wish  to  save  postage  cost,  send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  for  $4.95  and  the  windows  will  be 
shipped  postage  free. 


STRETCHES  WITHOUT  BREAKING' 

This  amazing  storm  window  stretches  without  breaking!  Has  tensile  strength 
of  over  one  ton  per  square  inch!  Push  it  with  your  foot — it  stretches— then 
springs  back  undamaged!  Developed  for  Armed  Forces  in  last  war.  Installs 
quickly,  easily  inside  windows  of  all  sizes.  Made  by  world-famous 
REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY. 


ADVICE  TO  READERS 


To  Obtain  Best 
Results  from 
Storm  Windows 

All  types  of  Storm  Windows, 
gloss,  thermopane,  plastic  can 
save  many  dollars  in  fuel  bills 
if  used  right.  Follow  these  5 
rules  for  best  results:  1.— - 


Iheck  all  leaks.  2. — Make  sure  windows  fit  tight.  3. — Caulk  alu¬ 
minum  type  before  installing.  4. — Store  wooden  frame  type  in 
Iry  place  to  prevent  warping.  5. — Replace  all  cracked  panes  at 
nice.  Trans-Kleer  ends  storage,  caulking  problems,  shattered 
flass,  panes  to  replace,  leaks  to  seal!  No  hard  toil  to  put  on  or 
•emove!  Fut  on  quick  INSIDE  regular  window  with  new,  im¬ 
proved  ADHESO  border.  Lift  Adheso  border  to  let  stale  air 
put.  Press  back  and  you  have  perfect  sealed-in  insulation  again! 
!See  picture)  Freezing  weather  is  coming.  Play  safe!  Order 
/our  TRANS-KLEER  windows  NOW!  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY) 


THORESEN'S,  Dept,  185-L-47 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Same  price!  Same  guarantee!  Order  from  our  Canadian 
Subsidiary:  THORESEN  LTD.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West,  Dept.  US-47, 
Montreal  1,  Que. 


RUSH  FOR  FREE  HOME  TRIAL! 

THORESEN’S  DEPT.  185-L-47 

352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  ....  kits  of  Trans-Kleer  measuring  108  sq.  ft.  each,  enough 
for  10  windows  averaging  10.8  sq.  ft.  each.  Include  improved  Adheso 
Sealing  Border  and  easy  picture  instructions  at  no  extra  cost.  I  will 
try  2  windows  and  if  I’m  not  satisfied  for  any  reason.  I’ll  return  the 
remainder  within  one  week  for  FULL  REFUND  of  my  money.  I  will 
keep  the  2  windows  free. 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Send  Prepaid.  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

CHECK  AMOUNT  DESIRED 

□  1  KIT  (108  sq.  ft.)  □  2  KITS  (218  sq.  ft.) 

for  10  wndows  —  $4.95  for  20  windows — $8.95 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS  •  . . . . 

CITY  .  STATE 


At  the  1955  Eastern  States 


MILKERS 


I'm  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the 
name  of  my  nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell 
him  I'd  like  to  try  a  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
on  my  present  pipeline. 

Name _ 

Town - RFD _ State _ 

Name  of  Present  Milker _ I  milk _ cows 


FREE  TO  TRY... 
EASY  TO  BUY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  X-2 1 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COMPARISON 


will 


w  you  how  to 


MILK 


and 


ilk. 


Here’s  your  opportunity  to\see  for 
yourself  —  on  your  own 
exactly  what  the  De  Laval 
will  do  .  . .  how  it  milks  fa 
cleaner ...  how  easy  it  is 
cows . . .  how  it  produces  more 

This  test  is  absolutely  free... no 
attached  . . .  you  get  a  De 
Milker  Unit  to  try  out  in  your 
barn  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Don’t  buy  on  promises  and  clai 
Base  your  choice  on  cold,  hard  facts 
proved  by  your  own  test!  Make  the 
De  Laval  Free  Milker  Test  now... 
call  your  nearby  De  Laval  Dealer 
or  mail  coupon  today. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


•LTHOUGH  alarms  about 
hurricane  lone  kept  many 
interested  persons  away 
from  the  34th  annual  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass., 
September  17-25,  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  nine  days  was  greater 
than  last  year:  it  totaled  413,552. 
This  was  almost  50,000  below  the 
record  attendance  of  1953;  but  with 
warnings  about  disastrous  weather, 
some  food  poisonings  originating 
apparently  with  a  single  caterer,  and 
sevei’e  rain  showers  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  weekend,  patronage  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  and  generally  satisfactory. 

Special  emphasis  was  again  placed 
on  farm  youth;  4-H  and  FFA  entries 


From  Toll  Gate  Farms,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  came  Marjorie’s  Mistress  to 
take  grand  champion  Ayrshire  fe¬ 
male  honors  at  the  1955  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

were  numerous,  with  many  making 
good  showings  in  both  the  junior 
and  open  classes.  The  State  build¬ 
ings  were  again  the  focus  of  interest 
for  many;  most  of  them  featured  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  State’s  farms.  Colonial 
Storrowtown  was  a  continuingly  vi¬ 
tal  attraction  and  the  Grange  build¬ 
ing  was  host  to  Grange  members  and 
friends.  A  rodeo,  horse  show,  vaude¬ 
ville,  auto  races,  and  auto  skilled- 
driver  shows  provided  balance  to 
the  entire  program. 

The  Dairy  Show 

Superintendent  of  Livestock  Don¬ 
ald  S.  Watson  had  everything  well 
arranged  and  entries  so  well  cata¬ 
logued  that  classes  moved  along  with 
both  speed  and  satisfaction.  More 
than  1,700  animals  were  shown  to 
judges  in  the  open  and  4-H  classes. 
George  Trimburger  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  judged  the 
largest  Holstein  show  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  in  20  years.  Here  is  how  he 
placed  winning  entries  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes:  Bulls  —  calf  (cf.)  and 
mature  (mt.),  senior  (si’.)  and  grand 
champion  (gr.  ch.),  Freebaer  Farms, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  junior  yearling 
(jr.  yr.),  Mallary  Farm,  Bradford, 
Vt.;  senior  yearling  (sr.  yr.),  Syl¬ 
vester  Farms,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  Fe¬ 
males  and  groups  —  cf.  and  jr.  ch., 
Robinstead  Farm,  Poland,  N.  Y.;  jr. 
yr.,  Flying  Cloud  Farms,  Alstead,  N. 
IT.;  sr.  yr.,  junior  get  of  sire  (jr.  get), 
Ridgely  Farms,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.; 
two-year-old  (2-yr.),  Winfarm,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  three-year-old  (3-yr.), 
Faraway  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
four-year-old  (4-yr.),  Howard  and 
Dexter  Kimball,  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
mature  (mt.),  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Free¬ 
baer  Farms;  dairy  herd  (d.  h.),  best 
three  females  (b.  3  f . ) ,  senior  get  of 
sire  (sr.  get),  produce  of  dam  (p.  d.), 
and  best  uddered  cow  (b.  u.  c.), 
Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.  How- 
acres,  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  had  the  top 
cow  with  a  milk  record  over  100,000 
pounds,  and  the  New  York  Holstein 
Friesian  Assn,  herd  was  top  State 
group.  Freebaer  Farms  was  premier 
breeder  and  exhibitor  (p.  b.,p.  e.). 

Some  225  Jerseys  were  judged  by 
Clyde  Rougeou  of  Lafayette,  La. 
These  were  his  first-prize  winners: 
Bulls — cf.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  sr.  yr., 
mt.,  sr.,  and  gr.  ch.,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  2-yr.,  Harmony 
Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Females 
and  groups — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  get,  2-yr., 
Twin  Oaks;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  3-yr., 


4-yr.,  and  sr.  and  gr.  eh.,  mt.,  d.  h., 
b.  3  f.,  sr.  get.,  p.  b.  and  p.  e.,  Har¬ 
mony  Farm;  p.  d.,  Pioneer  Farm; 
best  long-time  production  cow,  Ma- 
plerow  Farm,  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.;  and  best  State  herd,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

About  150  Guernseys  were  shown 
before  Judge  H.  H.  Kildee  of  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa.  These  were 
Dean  Kildee’s  tops:  Bulls — cf.  and 
jr.  ch.,  Fairlawn  Farms,  Millis, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Tryon  Farm,  So.  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.;  si\  yr.,  Rex  LePar- 
mentier,  Danvers,  Mass.;  2-yr.,  Ka- 
dockee  Farm,  Concord,  N.  H.;  mt., 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Flying  Horse  Farm, 
So.  Hamilton,  Mass.  Females  and 
groups — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
jr.  get,  3-yr.,  b.  3.  f.,  p.  d.,  p.  b.,  p.  e., 
Flying  Horse  Farm;  2-yr.,  Rex  LePar- 
mentier;  4-yr.,  Elm  Crest  Farm,  Al¬ 
fred,  Me.;  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  sr.  get., 
Fairlawn  Farms,  Millis,  Mass.  Flying 
Horse  Farm  also  won  in  the  class  of 
cows  having  produced  more  than 
2,000  pounds  of  butterfat;  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  the  champion  Guernsey 
State  herd. 

Celebrating  its  75th  anniversary, 
the  Brown  Swiss  breed  presented  a 
large  showing  of  about  150  high 
quality  cattle.  Dean  Kildee  also 
judged  these  classes  and  made  top 
placings  as  follows:  Bulls — cf.  and 
jr.  ch.,  2-yr.,  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  The  Schanz 
Farm,  Northford,  Conn.;  sr.  yr., 
Sleepy  Valley  Farms,  Saxtons  River, 
Vt.;  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Ethan  Allen 
Farms,  So.  Burlington,  Vt.  Females 
and  groups — cf.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  get,  3-yr.,  4-yr.  mt.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  b.  3  f.,  sr.  get,  p.  b., 
and  p.  e.,  Lee’s  Hill  Farm;  2-yr., 
Sleepy  Valley  Farms;  p.  d.,  High 
Meadow  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Lee’s  Hill  also  had  the  champion 
long-time  production  cow. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  presented  a 
good  showing  of  over  100  animals  for 
Judge  W.  S.  Watson,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  His  top  placings  were:  Bulls — 
cf.,  Meadowcroft  Farms,  Granby, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.  and  mt.,  Lippitt  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.;  2-yr.,  Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield, 
Mass.  Females  and  groups  —  cf., 
Meadowcroft  Farms;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr. 
and  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  3-yr.,  sr.  get, 
p.  d.,  p.  b.,  and  p.  e.,  Lippitt  Farm; 
2-yr.,  Meredith  Farm;  4-yr.,  Strath¬ 
glass  Farm;  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
d.  h.,  b.  3.  f.,  Toll  Gate  Farms.  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm  had  the  milking  derby 
champion  with  Vista  Grande  Pa¬ 
tricia — she  produced  222.6  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk  in  three  days; 
Lippitt  Farm  took  the  long-time  pro¬ 
duction  class.  Massachusetts  had  the 
best  State  herd. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  always 
prominent  at  the  ExposiPon;  this 
year  nearly  100  passed  before  Judge 
Harold  Traynor,  Milton  Junction, 
Wis.,  for  these  top  awards:  Bulls — 
cf.,  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  and  gr.  ch., 
mt.,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  2-yr. 
and  sr.  ch.,  Patten  Hill  Farm,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass.  Females  and 
groups  —  cf.,  Thurston  Dale,  Hope, 
R.  I.;  jr.  yr.,  jr.  get,  4-yr.,  mt.,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  p.  d.,  p.  b.  and  p.  e., 
Mystery  Farm;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N. 
Y.;  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  b.  3  f.,  sr.  get,  Ander- 

( Continued  on  Page  651) 


Daughters  of  Dunloggin  KingVar  and 
DeenVar  made  up  the  champion  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  herd  of  Harden  Farms, 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Exposition. 
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Soil  Conservation  Meet¬ 
ing  Hartford  Oct.  17-18 

The  Area  Meeting  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
(NASCS)  is  being  held  at  the  Hotel 
Bond  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct  17-18. 
Ray  Thurston,  area  vice-pres.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  extends 
a  warm  welcome  to  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  conservation  and  flood 
control.  Reports  will  be  given  by 
Pres.  Nolen  Fuqua,  Duncan,  Okla., 
and  Hugh  C.  Tuttle,  director,  Dover, 
N.  H.  Other  scheduled  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  Benjamin  Isgur,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  deputy  state  conservationist, 
and  Ivan  McKeever,  Pennsylvania. 

The  main  emphasis  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  on  upstream  flood  con¬ 
trol.  In  charge  of  the  special  panel 
on  this  subject,  scheduled  for  the 
afternoon  of  October  17,  will  be 
Harold  Wright  of  Pawling,  president 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Assn.,  and  Oliver 
A.  Hyatt,  Cherry  Plain,  vice-pres. 


An  important  feature  of  the  annu¬ 
al  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle 
Breeders  Improvement  Project,  the 
1955  sales  for  which  are  described 
on  page  650,  is  selection  of  the  best 
lot  of  five  calves  in  the  sales.  A 
champion  banner  is  presented  to  the 
winner,  which  last  year  for  Angus 
in  the  western  division  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  Cold  Stream  Farm,  Mooers, 
Clinton  County,  New  York. 


I  LOW-COST  PROTECTION  from  POWER  FAILURE 
£  Extra  Overload  Capacity  means  better  value! 

Quickly  attached.  Generates  110/220  Volts  A.C. 
lip  to  25  K.W.  Stationary  or  trailer  models. 
Capable  of  continuous  duty.  A|so  BeIt  Driven 

FREE  FOLDER  Models,  complete 
■  __  _  power  units,  gen« 

|ja§jk|!MLj|  crators  to  400  K.W; 

_ CORPORATION 

i"  SBSSiH  Box  891-10  Mankato,  Minnesota 

I  For  Name  Of  Nearby  Dealer,  Write.  .  .  j 

|  L.  E.  FRENIER  DEPT.  R  LANGHORNE,  PA.  I 


wound Co6s 


FOR  POULTRY  LITTER,  BEDDING, 


BULK  $2.oo 
SACKED  $7.Q0 

Per  Ton  (Carlo!) 
F.O.B.  Toledo,  0. 


NEW  Can’t  be  matched 

Flannel 

Lined 

DENIM  E'-Vlll 
BLANKET 

Send  today 
for  FREE  Fall 
Bulletin  showing 
for  the  first  time 
these  amazing  new, 
washable,  Denim 
flannel-lined  blankets  and  100  other  guar¬ 
anteed  items  for  your  horse.  Write  now. 


/‘little  joe”  WIESENFELD  CO. 

DEPT.  66  BALTIMORE  1,  MD. 


D  AT7  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
•  <  ■■  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  Wl  LLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

October  15,  1955 


Jersey 

Dispersal 


FRIDAY,  OCT.  28,  1:00  P.  M„  WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 
Farm  located  3  miles  east  of  Ripley  on  U.  S.  20 

65  Head  Reg.  Jerseys  65 

Selling  will  be  the  Senior  Herd  Sires,  sons  of 
Brampton  World’s  Records  and  Brampton  Jester 
Basil — 2  outstanding  bulls,  one  will  be  proven  soon 
with  a  very  high  average.  The  cows  are  sired  by 
Gold  Digger  Gamboge  King,  Dreaming  Randear 
Knight,  and  Blonde  Comet.  D.H.I.A.  tested  since 
1935.  If  you  are  looking  for  outstanding  production, 
you  won  t  go  wrong  in  this  sale!  Pract.  calf.  vac. 
Bangs  and  T.B.  accr. 

Selling  at  9:30  A.M.  will  be  a  complete  line  of  ma- 
Shl!,«ryu ',ncl'  i4  factors,  35  head  of  Hereford  cattle, 
8,000  bales  hay,  and  4,000  bales  straw. 

FRANK  McCUTCHEON  and  the  ESTATE  OF 
GEORGE  McCUTCHEON,  owners 
For  catalog,  contact:  GENE  SLAGLE, 
Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager. 

P.  O.  BOX  89,  _ MARION,  OHIO 

Purebred  Jersey  Reduction  Sale 

30  HEAD  SO 

FROM  THE  HERD  OF 

J.  M.  Peterson,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 

4  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y 
ON  ROUTE  207,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1955 
AT  THE  FARM  AT  12:00  NOON 
LUNCHEON  and  TRUCKING  AVAILABLE 
Herd  is  T.B.  Accredited,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  and 
Blood  Tested  within  30  days  of  sale.  Pregnancy 
examination  made  and  report  given  at  sale.  Mastitus 
clean.  Most  of  the  50  females  selling  are  young  and 
casing  for  Fall  and  Winter — a  number  just  fresh. 
Good  HI R  records  and  good  breeding  based  on  a 

splendid  group  of  old  brood  cows  that  are  being 

retained  in  the  herd.  All  the  cows  offered  for  sale 
are  sound  and  right — any  that  are  off  in  any  way 
are  being  kept  in  the  herd.  15  coming  due  with 

first  calf,  or  just  fresh,  a  few  open  heifers  or 

CaLVE?.-“u,au.9TM1!v0pportL,nity  fcr  aM-  For  Catalog: 
BILL  WHITNEY,  RANDOLPH  CENTER,  VT. 
TOM  WHITAKER,  BRANDON,  VT.  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE  — 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  at  12:00  NOON 
At  a  farm  5  miles  West  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
along  Routes  5  and  20.  A  selected  offering  of  50 
COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS.  All  fresh  or  due 
soon  after  sale  date.  They’ll  be  big  money-makers 
for  those  who  get  them  because  they’ll  produce 
a  lot  of  4%  MILK.  Ayrshires  have  udders  that 
are  shapely  and  strongly  attached  and  they  stay 
sound  longer.  HEALTH:  Majority  from  Bangs 
Accred.  herds  and  Calf.  Vac.  All  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  Catalog  Write 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


FHD  Q  A I  F  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers,  Butter- 
run  «HLL  fat  Breeding.  Bred  and  Open 
From  Accredited  Herd.  All  Vaccinated.  Will  Dis¬ 
pose  of  at  Sacrifice.  Insufficient  Winter  Quarters. 
BELLE  TERRE  FARMS,  Box  609,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

_ SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  ★SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

25  TOP  PROVEN  BREEDING  EWES 
25  EXCELLENT  EWE  LAMBS 
1  YEARLING  SON  AND  1  2-YEAR-OLD 
SON  OF  WARRICK  44F 
3  YEARLING  OR  OVER  SONS  OF  OUR 
IMPORTED  BENACRE  ADVENTURER 
7  OUTSTANDING  LAMB  RAMS 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 


Poughquag,  N.  Y, 


CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt., _ OREFIELD,  PA. 

Selling  Farm 

Sacrificing  pure-bred,  prime-quality-conditien  KARA¬ 
KUL  SHEEP  FLOCK  far  below  costs  or  values. 
BREEDERS,  EWES  and  RAMS  $30.  LAMBS  $22.50 
Shipments  three  or  less  add  $5.00  each  F.O.B.  R.  R. 
Deposit  $10  each.  Shipping  crate  returnable  within 
10  days  less  freight.  No  C.  0.  D.,  remittances  with 
orders  only.  Lots  of  12  delivered  free  125  mile  radius. 
Buy  now,  forced  sale,  should  lower  prices  (be  advt. 
this  Paper)  we  guarantee  remit  difference  to  buyer 
above  prices.  This  advt  will  not  appear  again. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM, 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK _ Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

HAMP^HIRF^  REG  RAM  LAMBS  and  YEAR- 
IbH KT1  r  w II ■  II CO  LINGS  First  and  Second  Prize 
at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair.  Exceptional  good  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  good  depth  and  compact.  Real  Hampshire 
type  with  registration,  f.  o.  b.  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

Write  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE, _ HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding  Come  see  them 
_ VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI,  N.  Y. _ 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

Selected,  Registered  RAMS,  also  EWES  and 
EWE  LAMBS,  good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L,  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  THEN  YOU  WANT 

GORRfEDALE  •  the  Preferred  Dual-Purpose  Sheep 

For  free  information  write,  AMERICAN  CORRIE- 
DALE  ASSN.,  INC.  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary, 
108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

RUHL  &  PERKINS  •  SUFFOLK  &  SOUTHDOWN 

BRED  EWE  SALE  SAT.,  NOV.  12.  1955,  1:00  P.M. 
AT  FAIRGROUNDS  •  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
60  SUFFOLK  AND  40  SOUTHDOWN  EWES 
Bred  to  Our  Top  Stud  Rams.  For  Catalog  Write 
CLYDE  PERKINS, _ LEXINGTON,  OHIO 

CHINCHILLAS 


SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CH  1 NCH  I LL, 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANI 

R-  D-  3, _ SMETHPORT,  PENN  A. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS:  Selling 
Chinchillas  $125  per  pair  or  $2,500  takes  all,  inch 
in?  HARVEY’S  CHINCHILLA  RANC 

101  Middle  Turnpike  West,  Manchester,  Coi 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  - 

Strong,  healthy  animals,  priced  to  sell.  Young  pa 
$l2,5:  P3'r  with  babies  $225;  three  females  and  i 
male  $375;  other  combinations  available  at  low  pric 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
ROCKLAND  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  F.  D.  I,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  NYack  7-3! 


GOATS 


£Sm5,-S2ATS’  0NE  RUCK,  one  RAM  FOR  5 
HOUPERT. _ CLINTON.  CONNECTIC 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES:  New  C 
championship  stock.  Ponies  that  will  win  children  ; 
shows.  For  breeding,  pets,  and  showing.  Reasona 
priced.  WILD  SHAMROCK  FAR:M,  Byfield  Ma 
off  new  Route  I.  Tel:  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6 


Annual  New  York.  State 


Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 
This  Year  FOUR  BIG  SALES: 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  —  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21st  —  (150  HEAD) 

(Altamont,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds  —  Dave  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Sale  Manager) 

PIKE,  N.  Y.  —  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  25th  —  (325  HEAD) 

Pike,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds  —  Forrest  Holmes,  Fiflmore,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager) 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  —  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28th  —  (450  HEAD) 

Caledonia  Empire  Livestock  Market) 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  —  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1st  —  (325  HEAD) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds  —  Bob  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Manager) 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  and  HEIFERS  at  EACH  SALE  and  a 
FEW  FAT  YEARLING  STEERS  at  ALTAMONT. 

Carefully  selected  last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 
Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grad¬ 
ing  demonstrations  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND 

FEEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT. 


FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS. 


=  ANGUS  CiVLVES  = 

—  It  pays  to  buy  the  best  feeder  calves.  Watch  for  our  consignment  at  the  NEW  YORK  “ 
=  STATE  FEEDER  CALF  SALE  at  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.,  OCTOBER  28.  We  had  the  — 

—  Champion  pen  of  Angus  in  1954.  If  you  are  not  going  to  attend  the  sale,  write  us  your  — 

—  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices.  RALPH  E.  LEWIS,  MOOERS,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 


Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 


MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


BEAGLES  FIVE  MONTHS,  $20-$25;  SPITZ,  $20; 
TOY  MANCHESTER,  $35,  A.K.C.;  POM  TO  GOOD 
HOME.  MRS.  KIMPEL,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Norwegian  Elkhound  Puppies.  Reg.  Champion  blood- 
lines.  Reasonable.  Joy  Brenon,  R.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  hyzsZ2':Z:u7Jn"m 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
S30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 
SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS. 
CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE. 

-  REGISTERED COLLIES  - 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  COLORS,  WINNING  STUDS 
COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
at  all  times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 
LITTER  REG.  SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
German  Shepherd  at  stud.  ALICE  HEAD, 

KLEENEGG  KENNEL.  REG.,  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  OUNLEER  RD., _ BALTIMORE  22,  M  P. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  YORKSHIRE  BRED  GILTS, 
SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS.  Write  for  information. 
Howard  Semans  &  Soil,  R.  I,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
BRED  GILTS  •  BABY  PIGS  •  160  HEAD 

C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENJOW N ,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - - 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  TEL:  2-1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs  6-7  wks.  $11  each;  8-9  wks.  $12; 
10  wks  extras  $13  each.  Chester  &  Yorkshires.  Berk- 
shire  &  O.I.C.  crossed.  Send  10%  with  order.  Bal.COD 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  TAM  WORTH  PIGS - - — 

6-10  weeks  old,  registered.  FRANCIS  R.  TENNITY, 
WABBOYS  RD.,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phene:  Byron  2152 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS - 

5  to  7  Months  Old.  Top  Quality  —  Top  Bloodlines 
KEN  WILEY,  1820  F  A I  R  PO  RT- V/ EBST  ER  RD. 
PENFIELD,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Fairport 947-F-I3 


ANGUS  SALE 


Breeding  *  Feeding  *  Slaughter 


October  29,  1955 

FAIR  GROUNDS 

NORTH  HAMPTON,  MASS. 

/ 

For  Catalogs-lnformation 
TOM  REIDY,  Secretary 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  ASSOC. 
FEEDING  HILLS, _  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE;  8-2224 


\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

\  Accredited  Herd  % 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dorn.  Breedings 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

■Phone  417  Webster  Tilton. 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — - - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  H  ER E FO R DS  —  You  will  always  find 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  herd 
sire  prospects  and  range  bulls  at  MASALNA  FARMS, 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA.  City  Office,  1201  PAYNE 
SHOEMAKER  BUILDING.  _ PHO  NE  4  -  0359 

Reg.  Hereford  Herd  &  Commercial  Bulls 

Dwarf-Free  Pedigrees.  High  Weight  Gain  for  Age. 

BRED  anil  OPEN  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  atfallstimes 

FEATURING  SERVICE  OF  ANKONIAN  3293 
APLNOKER  FARM,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 


-  RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS  - 

Complete  in  48  jiage  illustrated  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 


-  FIRST  QUALITY  PIGS  - 

6  weeks  $12.00;  7-8  weeks.  $13.00  each 
CHESTER  WHITES,  Crossed  by  Hereford  Boar 
F.  and  F.  STOCK  FARM 

BROWNSVILLE,  MAINE  WO  5-2484 


SWINE 


__________  HE  R  EFORDS 

SPRING  BOARS.  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

NOVEMBER  5,  1:00  P.  M. 

FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Leading  Bloodlines  of  the  Breed 

60  Bred  Ewes  •  10  Ewe  Lambs  •  10  Registered  Ram  Lambs 

EASTERN  COLUMBIA  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

For  Catalog  Write  —  EUGENE  P.  LAI  BE,  ROUTE  2,  LIMA,  OHIO 

OR 

L.  G.  SIPPERLY,  TUSCARORA,  NEW  YORK 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

“HOME  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  CHAMPIONS” 

BERKSHIRE  FALL  SALE  YORKSHIRE 

OCTOBER  29  •  2:00  P.  M.,  E.  D.  S.  T. 

HILLSDALE  AUCTION  GROUNDS  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK,  ROUTE  23 

We  will  have  a  fine  offering  of  selected  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Spring  Boars  and 
Open  Gilts.  Also,  a  few  Bred  Gilts  of  both  breeds.  Here’s  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  foundation  of  well-bred  hogs  to  start  your  own  herd.  We  still  have  a 
few  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  to  farm  out  to  Farms  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
Hillsdale.  Please  write  for  details. 

Mail  bids  will  be  handled  by  representatives  of  either  breed. 

PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO: 

SIR  AVILLIAM  FARM 

HILLSDALE  10,  Telephone  Fairview  5-4295  NEW  YORK 
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you  can  Own  You t  Own 

WATER  SOFTENER 

for  $88°° 

% 


It's  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation. 
It's  the  DIAMOND  JR.,  a 
full  30,000  grain,  high 
quality  water  softener. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  water  treat¬ 
ing  equipment.  Here's  your 
opportunity  to  have  plenty 
of  soft  water  in  your 
home,  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  A  nation¬ 
ally-recognized  brand  .  .  . 
backed  by  a  written  guar¬ 
antee.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails,  write  for  printed 
circular. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly — look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you’re  wearing  them! 

CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old, 
cracked  or  loose  plates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny! 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect- fitting,  natural-looking  teeth 
cost  onlv  a  fraction  of  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want— upper  or  lower 
or  both— we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Mailusually  within 8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  ?15.»o. 

DON’T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full  particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  30 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortable  teeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund— no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
today.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  BREE. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept. 69-L2.NCh,caK°  6,  III. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable... with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


'j&er<UM<z£  PHOTO 

Christmas  Cards 

noluding  envelopes 


25,1 

PLUS  35<t 

r - laswjKHdk  SHIPPING  , 

J  from  your  own  negative 
1  LIMITED  TRIAL  OFFER  —  1  order  per  customer. 
FREE  SAMPLE.  Just  send  snapshot  negative  for  free 
sample,  rich,  handsome,  embossed  DeLuxe  Yulecard, 
from  world’s  largest  producer.  Please  include 6^  stamps 
for  handling  (after  Dec.  1, 10jf).  Negative  returned  with 
samDle  and  illustrated  style  and  price  folder.  (If  without 
negative,  send  photo  and  50j t  for  new  negative.)  See 
before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today.  *T.M.  Reg. 

YULECARDS*.  Dept.  76,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/C45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton — 2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  846,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS, 
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SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MA1L-P1X.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

MULTIFLEX® 

NEW  PATENTED  DEVICE  MADE  OF  FINEST 
TEMPERED  ALUMINUM  and  CLEANS  EASILY. 
Will  handle  up  to  10-inch  rolled  out  pie  crust. 
$1.00  postpaid.  H.  M.  KELLOGG, 

BOX  155,  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


Too  Early  for  Christmas  Patterns?  Not  a  Bit! 


Top  Row 

371  —  Beautiful  Medallion  Edg¬ 
ings:  Join  three  in  color,  done  in 
Irish  crochet  style,  daintily  edged  in 
white  thread.  Three  medallions  mea¬ 
sure  15  inches  across,  five  at  deep¬ 
est  point.  Wonderful  for  pillowcases, 
dresser  spreads,  etc.  Takes  only  one 
small  ball  of  color  and  one  of  white 
thread.  Complete  instructions.  20 
cents. 

2845  —  Apron  Delights:  Three 
styles  (two  shown)  in  this  gift-wise 
pattern!  One  size  only  for  all.  Each 
takes  just  one  yard  of  gay  material, 
35  in.  or  39  in.  30  cents. 

449  _  Lovely  Crochet  Designs: 
Unusually  lacy  on  fine  linen  pasted 
hankies,  on  blouses,  guest  towels 
place  mats  and  tea  cloths  by  using 
tatting  crochet  thread  when  making 
crochet  inserts  and  edgings.  20  cents. 


2073  —  Party  or  Practical:  A  pair 
o  faprons  for  welcome  gift  sewed 
easily  in  a  variety  of  fabrics.  Attrac¬ 
tive  always.  One  size  only:  1%  yds. 
35  in.  30  cents. 

Middle  Spot  for  Dolls 

234  —  Sweet  New  Doli  Wardrobe: 
Your  little  girl  will  love  it.  Any 
little  girl!  Pattern  has  special  petti¬ 
coat  to  give  bounce  to  the  full- 
skirted  frocks.  Please  order  size  by 
length  of  dolls:  14,  16,  18,  20  and 
22  inches  long.  Complete,  30  cents. 

Bottom  Row 

2994  —  Flattering  Aprons:  Mar¬ 
velous  “all-over”  apron  and  tea 
apron.  Fun  to  make,  to  give,  to  wear. 
Ample  pockets  hold  everything  from 
lists  to  clothespins!  All-over  apron: 
sizes  12  to  20;  size  16,  2%  yds.  35  in. 
Tea  apron:  2 Vs  yds.  Both  for  30 
cents. 


158  —  Beauty  Lilac  Apron:  Multi¬ 
color  lilacs  beautify  this  apron  of 
pale  pink  or  lavendar  organdy  (one 
yard)  or  smooth  cotton.  Just  trans¬ 
fer  lilacs  in  color  onto  pockets  and 
belt.  Pattern  has  tissue  for  apron, 
two  large  lilacs  in  deep  lavendar 
and  green  leaves,  also  two  small 
lilacs.  All  for  20  cents. 

479  —  Handsome  Vine  Crochet: 
All  crochet  in  leaf  and  vine  design 
to  go  on  bath  towels,  curtains,  bed¬ 
spreads,  pillows,  knitting  bags, 
lingerie  cases.  New  for  gifts.  Pattern 
has  actual  size  motifs;  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  20  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full 
Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  order 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1.  (N.  Y.  City 
residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders; 
3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Real  Ginger  Cookies 
Recipe  63  Years  Old 

There’s  nothing  like  them.  They’re 
delicious,  fragrant,  spicy,  baked  just 
right  to  a  warm  brown  with  sugary 
sparkling  tops.  They’re  especially 
good  because  they  are  Mrs.  Ella 
Lathrop’s  Old-Fashioned  Ginger 
Cookies. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  of  Franklin,  N.  Y., 
now  in  her  78th  year,  began  baking 
these  cookies  when  15  years  old. 
You  can  picture  her,  a  teen-ager, 
stoking  up  the  old  kitchen  range 
with  wood  to  get  the  oven  hot,  roll¬ 
ing  out  the  dough  on  the  kitchen 
table.  She  grew  up  to  be  a  true 
countrywoman. 

When  operating  a  farm  with  her 
late  husband,  Mrs.  Lathrop  once 
had  10  men  boarders.  Each  morning 
she  baked  them  a  fresh  tin  of  these 
cookies,  after  she  had  helped  with 
the  milking.  Mrs.  Lathrop  still  says: 
“I  love  a  farm;  there’s  no  better 
place;  you  can  always  get  your  liv¬ 
ing.  It’s  hard  work,  but  what  isn’t?” 

No  one  in  her  neighborhood  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  this  energetic 
lady  never  feared  hard  work.  She 
has  assisted  with  all  farmwork  jobs. 

Following  is  her  method  for  a  big 
batch.  If  the  dough  is  kept  cool,  it 
may  be  used  for  two  or  three  differ¬ 
ent  bakings.  Here  is  to  your  full 
cookie  jar. 

Old-Fashioned  Ginger  Cookies 

Cream  together  in  a  large  mixing 
bowl:  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
light  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  one 
cup  of  lard.  Add  two  unbeaten  eggs; 
stir  until  well  mixed. 

Stir  2  teaspoons  of  soda  into  8 
tablespoons  of  boiling  hot  water. 
While  this  is  bubbling,  pour  it  into 
mixture  in  bowl.  Then  add  1  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon;  2  teaspoons  of 
ginger;  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  mixing 
with  ingredients. 

Now  sift  into  bowl  5  cups  of  all¬ 
purpose  flour  and  2  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder.  Stir  all  this  into  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  bowl  until  well  mixed. 
Let  it  stand  at  least  half  a  day  or 
overnight  in  a  cool  place. 

Final  step  is  to  roll  out  the  dough, 
cookie  thin,  on  the  bread  board 
sprinkled  with  flour;  cut  out  the 
cookies.  Mrs.  Lathrop  always  makes 
man-sized  cookies,  but  they  can  be 
cut  into  bite-size  and  in  any  shape 
desired.  Heat  oven  to  350  degrees. 

Before  popping  cookies  into  the 
oven,  sprinkle  sugar  over  the  tops. 
Take  them  out  “when  they  look 
right”!  Test  with  a  cake  tester  if 
you’re  uncertain. 

These  cookies  are  also  good  baked 
as  drop  cookies,  and  adding  a  cup  of 
the  butternuts  off  your  farm. 

New  York  Agnes  A.  Ward 


New  Fashaon  Book  Has 
Fine  Christmas  Ideas! 

If  you  happened  to  delay  sending 
for  our  Fall-Winter  Fashion  World, 
the  1955-56  pattern  book,  this  is  a 
perfect  time  to  send  for  it. 

Christmas  is  coming!  And  in  the 
book  you  will  find  not  only  two 
pages  exclusively  on  patterns  for 
children’s  gifts,  but  there  are  aprons, 
and  all  sorts  of  homework  fashions 
that  make  ideal  presents  for  the 
girls,  of  all  ages,  you  want  to  re¬ 
member. 

Just  send  25  cents  for  FASHION 
WORLD  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
And  be  glad,  when  you  have  it, 
that  you  did!  p.  s. 


Save  the  flat  sticks  that  come  with 
the  frozen  ice  cream  “pies.”  The 
sticks  are  fine  for  scraping  pots  and 
pans  hard  to  clean;  they  do  not 
scratch  the  metal  or  enamel;  they 
keep  your  sponges  and  dish  cloths 
cleaner  too. 


Your  favorite  molasses  recipe  may  win  in  Brer  Rabbit’s 


II*  EACH  CLASS 


1st  prize 


3fto  prize  and  26 

100  FREE  ONE-YEAR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


EACH 


Name 


Address 


Zone- 


-Sfate. 


ENTER  TODAY!  You  probably  have  winning  ideas  galore, 
because  Brer  Rabbit  works  magic  in  the  flavor  of  almost 
everything !  Recipes  needn’t  be  long  or  fancy.  There  are 
so  many  quick,  easy,  everyday  dishes  that  Brer  Rabbit 
makes  so  much  better. 

Use  either  light,  mild  Gold  Label  or  dark,  full-flavored 
Green  Label  in  your  recipe.  But  always  use  Brer  Rabbit 
—the  molasses  with  real  New  Orleans  flavor. 

- - ENTRY  BLANK - - - 

"MOLASSES  MAGIC"  CONTEST 

DEPT.  23,  P.  O.  BOX  289 

NEW  YORK  46,  N.  Y.  CLASS  # _ 

Attached  is  my  favorite  molasses  recipe.  I  also  enclose  one 

label  (or  facsimile)  from  a  Brer  Rabbit  bottle. 


1.  Send  us  the  name  and  recipe  of  your  favorite  “Molasses 
Magic”  dish  which  uses  Brer  Rabbit  molasses  as  a  basic  flavoring 
ingredient.  Each  recipe  must  fall  into  one  of  five  classes: 
Class  1 — Cookies,  pies,  cakes;  Class  2 — Gingerbreads,  muffins, 
quick  breads;  Class  3 — Direct  use;  Class  4 — Main  dishes,  vege¬ 
tables;  Class  5 — Candies,  popcorn. 

2.  Send  your  entry,  along  with  your  name  and  address  and  a 
label  (or  reasonable  facsimile)  from  one  Brer  Rabbit  bottle,  to 
“Molasses  Magic”  contest,  P.O.  Box  289,  New  York  46,  N.Y. 
Be  sure  it  is  postmarked  not  later  than  Dec.  15,  1955,  and 
that  it  will  be  received  by  the  judges  not  later  than  Dec.  31, 
1955.  Submit  as  many  entries  as  you  wish,  in  any  or  all  five 
classes,  each  one  accompanied  by  Brer  Rabbit  label.  Entries 
must  be  the  work  of  the  contestant  and  submitted  in  your  own 
name.  Write  recipe  on  your  own  paper,  using  one  side  only, 
and  attach  to  entry  blank  below.  Get  extra  blanks  at  your 
grocer  s.  Use  separate  envelopes  for  each  entry. 

3.  The  contest  is  open  to  anyone  in  the  United  States  except 
employees  of  the  following  organizations  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families:  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  its  advertising 
agencies.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  chefs  and  professional 
home  economists  in  the  commercial  field.  Contest  is  subject 
to  all  local  and  state  regulations. 

4.  Judging  for  the  contest  will  be  on  the  basis  of  soundness, 
practicability,  appearance  and  appetite  appeal  of  the  recipe, 
and  the  originality  of  the  recipe  name.  Decisions  of  the  judges. 
The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  will  be  final.  Duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  event  of  ties.  All  entries,  recipes  and  recipe 
names  become  the  property  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  to 
use,  edit  or  alter  for  later  publication  as  it  sees  fit.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  judging  is  completed, 
either  by  person  or  mail.  Names  and  addresses  of  prize  winners 
will  be  furnished  on  request,  after  January  21, 1956.  Enclose  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


/rt  £/tsy-/rsF(/A/J 


CLASS  3 
DIRECT  USE 


ADDED  TO  CANNED  BEANS;  AS  MILKSHAKE 
INGREDIENT;  AS  CEREAL  SWEETENER;  OTHER 
FAMILY  FAVORITES 


COOKIES,  PIES,  CAKES 


CLASS  2 

GINGERBREADS, 
MUFFINS,  QUICK  BREADS 
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Milk  Order  for  New  Jersey — 
Separate  or  Comprehensive? 


The  important  issue  before  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  today  re¬ 
volves  around  Federal  milk  regula¬ 
tion  for  New  Jersey.  There  are  some 
who  are  urging  a  separate  order  for 
New  Jersey  similar  to  the  many 
separate  orders  in  New  England  mar¬ 
kets  and  there  are  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  New  Jersey  and  the  New 
York  Federal  Order  27  should  be 
put  together  under  one  great,  gi¬ 
gantic  order.  The  commonly  known 
Case  Committee  recommended  a 
separate  order  for  New  Jersey. 

Let  us  assume  there  is  one  large 
comprehensive  order  adding  New 
Jersey  to  the  New  York  order.  The 
table  of  compilations  on  this  page 
shows: 

Item  1 — the  volume,  value  and 
average  value  per  cwt.  under  the 


which  have  been  subtracted  from 
Item  1. 

Item  3 — add  all  New  Jersey  Class 
I  sales  (N.  J.  Official  Milk  Industry 
as  source)  to  the  pool  at  the  New 
York  Class  I  price,  including  I-C 
present  Order  with  no  adjustment  sales. 

for  present  location  differentials.  Item  4 — the  addition  of  the  in- 

Item  2— I-C  sales  in  New  Jersey  evitable  minimum  15  per  cent  sur- 

Volume  Milk  Total  Value  Average  Value 
(million  lbs.)  (thous.  dollars)  per  cwt. 

1.  New  York  Pool  . . 7,765 

2.  Less  N.  Y.  Pool  I-C  Sales  in  New  Jersey. 

3.  Add  N.  J.  Class  I  Sales . 1,228 

4.  Add  associated  N.  J.  Class  III  Saies  (15%) .  217 

5.  Totals  . ...8,898 

6.  N.  J.  &  N.  Y.  location  differentials  at 

present  rate  21  cents . 1,211 

7.  N.  J.  &  N.  Y.  location  differential  at 

50  cents  rate . . . 1,211 

8.  Present  Order  without  location  differentials. ..  .7,765 

9.  Comprehensive  Order  without  location 

differentials  . 8,898 

10.  Comprehensive  Order  with  21-cent 

location  differential  . 8,898 

11.  Comprehensive  Order  with  50-cent 

location  differential  . 8,898 


_ 7,765 

. ...  312 

$307,980 

13,369 

$3,966 

4.285 

....1,228 
. . . .  217 

62,996 

6,250 

5.13 

2.88 

_ 8,898 

363,857 

4.089 

. . .  .1,211 

2,543 

.21 

. .  .1,211 
...7,765 

6,055 

307,980 

.50 

3.966 

. .  .8,898 

363,857 

4.089 

Improved  Price 

.123 

...8.898 

361,314 

4,060 

Improved  Price 

.094 

. .  .8,898 

357,802 

4.021 

Improved  Price 

.055 

A  BALANCED  DIET  FOR  EVERY  DOG 
FEED  RED  ROSE  DOG  &  PUPPY  FOOD 

Red  Rose  is  the  scientifically  balanced  diet  that  gives  your 
dog  plenty  of  tooth  and  bone-building  calcium  .  .  .  extra 
energy-packed  minerals  and  vitamins  .  .  .  stabilized  fats 
and  proteins  .  .  .  dry  cheese  and  buttermilk  solids  for  good 
digestion — and  real,  solid  meat  with  the  flavor  dogs  love! 

Pound  for  pound,  you’ll  save  with  Red  Rose  too!  Try 
Red  Rose  easy- to -feed  meal,  cubes  or  biscuits  for  just 
30  days  and  see  the  difference  in  your  dog.  Get  Red  Rose 
Dog  &  Puppy  Food  at  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  today! 


Qh&KCUt, 


Reh^Rose 

dob  &  PUPPY  f000 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

JOBN  w  (Sl/uLhom-  *  >oms 


ESTABLISHED  1842 

-  MILLS  LANCASTER  PA  •  YORK,  PA 
CIRCLEVIllE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA.  FLA  •  SANFORD.  N  C 
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plus  associated  with  New  Jersey 
Class  I  milk  (Class  III  in  New  York, 
Class  II  in  New  Jersey). 

Item  5 — recompilation  of  price 
which  shows  an  average  return  of 
$4,089  per  cwt. 

Item  6  and  7 — costs  of  location 
differentials  to  the  pool  at  rates  of 
21  cents  and  50  cents. 

Item  8 — same  as  Item  1. 

Item  9  shows  comprehensive  Order 
without  location  differentials. 

Item  10  shows  comprehensive 
Order  with  21-cent  location  differen¬ 
tials. 

Item  11  shows  comprehensive 
Order  with  50-cent  location  differen¬ 
tial. 

The  best  possible  improvement  in 
price  under  a  comprehensive  Order 
would  thus  be  12.3  cents  per  cwt.  — 
dividing  total  value,  $363,857,000,  by 
8,898,000,000  lbs.  With  location 
differentials  continued  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  it  would  be  9.4  cents,  and 
with  a  50-cent  location  differential  it 
would  be  only  5.5  cents. 

With  a  comprehensive  order  there 
is  no  question  that  location  differen¬ 
tials  would  be  paid.  Many  people 
have  said  these  location  differentials 
may  be  as  high  as  $1.00  per  cwt. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Order  could  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  returns  to  producers  be¬ 
low  the  present  levels,  particularly 
those  beyond  the  200-mile  zone. 

Let  us  examine  a  separate  Order 
for  New  Jersey  and  a  separate  Order 
for  New  York.  Assuming  that  a 
separate  Order  for  New  Jersey 
would  be  relatively  “tight”,  such 
an  Order  would  still  absorb  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  milk 
from  the  New  York  pool.  This  would 
be  true  because,  of  necessity,  each 
market  has  some  manufactured  milk 
associated  with  Class  I  milk,  not  only 
because  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in 
production,  but  also  because  of  daily 
and  weekly  fluctuations  in  sales.  In 
March  1955,  usually  considered  an 
average  month  for  the  year,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Class  I  utilization  in  New 
England  and  New  York  markets  was 
as  follows: 

Percentage 


Market  Class  I 

Boston  .  54 

Merrimack  Valley  .  75 

Springfield  .  76 

Worcester  .  82 

New  York  .  43 


If  the  provision  in  a  separate 
Order  for  New  Jersey  were  written 
as  equally  tight  as  the  provision  in 
the  current  Philadelphia  Order,  the 
annual  Class  I  utilization  would  be 
76  per  cent.  By  applying  a  76  per 
cent  utilization  figure,  which  under 
a  marketwide  pool  order  for  New 
Jersey  is  likely  to  be  less,  and  by 
applying  the  New  York  Order  1954 
class  prices,  the  average  value  per 
cwt.  for  1954  would  have  been  as 
follows:  Class  I,  $5.13  times  76  per 
cent  equals  $3.90;  Class  II,  $2.88 
times  24  per  cent  equals  69  cents; 
total  sum  equals  $4.59. 

The  estimated  average  value  under 
the  New  Jersey  Order  at  the  200- 
mile  zone  would  thus  be  $4.59  per 
cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  the  New 
Jersey  market  are  currently  paid  the 
New  York  blend  plus  a  premium 
ranging  up  to  20  cents  per  cwt.  Add 
to  the  1954  New  York  simple  aver¬ 
age  blend  of  $4.00  per  cwt.  the  20- 
cent  premium,  and  a  producer  sup¬ 
plying  the  New  Jersey  market  re¬ 
ceived  a  blend  price  of  $4.20  in  1954. 
A  separate  Order  for  New  Jersey 
would  therefore  increase  the  return 
of  New  Jersey  producers  39  cents 
($4.59  less  $4.20  equals  39  cents). 

With  a  separate  Order  for  New 
Jersey  and  a  separate  Order  for  New 
York,  the  New  York  pool  would 
stand  to  gain  from  the  manufactured 
milk  absorbed  out  of  the  New  York 
pool.  Assuming  a  76  per  cent  Class  I 
utilization  for  the  New  Jersey  pool, 
there  would  be  necessarily  24  per 
cent  in  Class  II  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  412  million  pounds  of 
manufactured  milk  with  New  Jersey 
Class  I  sales  of  1,228  million  pounds. 
The  removal  of  412  million  pounds 
of  manufactured  milk  from  the  pool 
and  312  million  pounds  of  New  York 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Chimney  Sweep  soot  destroyer  automati¬ 
cally  helps  prevent  soot  fires  and  coal- 
gas  explosions.  Cleans  out  dangerous 
soot  from  furnaces,  chimneys,  flues,  stoves. 
Cuts  fuel  waste.  At  all  hardware  stores. 


For  Coal  or  Wood  —  1  lb.  $.59 
For  Oil  or  Kerosene— Pt.  $1.39 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
,ln  or  your  money  back. 
,Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  0.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

P.  0.  Box-6IA,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Advanced  Grange  engineering  tested, 
proven  end  perfected  back  GRANGE 
S!  LOS  as  iang-ta  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  Concrete  Stave  Sties  prove  that 
modern  contraction  pays  SiO  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  iife  and  dependability, 
BE  SOKE  m  GRANGE!  , 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
larger  doors 
New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


BRAND  NEW! 

Exclusive  Features  Make 


j  SILO  YOUR  BEST* 
I  j  INVESTMENT 


GRANGE  SILO  C0.f  INC. 

DEPT.  R-10 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 


showing  new  exclusive  features. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS . . 

Easy  Terms  Available 


pool  I-C  sales  in  New  Jersey  would 
have  improved  the  New  York  blend 
4.9  cents  in  1954.  In  addition,  the 
New  York  pool  would  be  improved 
at  least  16  cents  by  the  adoption  of 
the  other  Case  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  also  include:  1 — • 
Tightening  of  pool;  2 — Base  rating; 
3 — Higher  Class  III  price;  4 — Can¬ 
cellation  of  location  differentials; 
5  —  Adjustment  of  transportation 
costs;  and  6 — Increase  of  I-C  price. 

This  would  be  a  total  improvement 
at  the  outset  of  about  21  cents  in 
the  New  York  Order  price.  With  im¬ 
proved  utilization  in  a  short  time 
the  Class  I  price  would  be  increased 
and  the  blend  might  very  well  be 
improved  an  additional  15  to  20 
cents  per  cwt. 

Consequently,  a  separate  Order  in 
New  Jersey  would  raise  the  price  to 
producers  supplying  New  Jersey  in 
the  200-mile  zone  on  the  basis  of  the 
1954  level  of  $4.20  to  $4.59.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  Order  for  New  York  would  raise 
the  New  York  pool  price  from  $4.00 
to  $4.21  and,  with  future  improve¬ 
ment  in  utilization,  an  additional  15 
to  20  cents.  Obviously,  two  sepa¬ 
rate  Orders  would  mean  more  money 
for  the  producers  supplying  the  re¬ 
spective  markets  than  one  compre¬ 
hensive  Order  and  would  at  the  same 
time  and  maintain  the  historical  pro¬ 
ducer  price  relationship  between 
both  markets. 

With  one  Order,  a  comprehensive 
Order,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  New 
York  Order  would  be  revised  to  cor¬ 
rect  its  many  weaknesses.  In  1952, 
when  a  comprehensive  Order  was 
urged,  those  who  wanted  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Order  were  reluctant  to 
change  any  of  the  provisions  in  the 
New  York  Order.  They  only  wanted 
to  add  New  Jersey  to  the  New  York 
Order.  Those  who  want  a  compi'ehen- 
sive  Order  today  appear  to  be  op- 
opposed  to  the  Case  Committee’s 
recommendation  for  correcting  the 
New  York  Order.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  if  a  comprehensive 
Order  were  written,  and  if  there 
were  some  small  benefits  from  it,  as 
earlier  mentioned,  these  benefits 
would  be  short-lived  because  the 
New  York  market  would  soon  find 
itself  in  the  same  condition  it  is 
today. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
wants  a  long  range  program  adopted. 
Dairymen  need  more  than  temporary 
relief,  and  two  separate  Orders  offer 
the  most  relief  to  dairy  farmers. 

John  C.  York 


Beech  Trees  and 
Lightning 

The  enclosed  news  story  from  the 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  Journal  tells  the  un¬ 
usual  loss  by  a  neighbor  of  ours  of 
eight  cattle  by  lightning,  three  in 
the  forenoon  and  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day. 

One  group  was  under  a  beech  tree. 
I  Jiave  always  heard  that  beech  trees 
were  never  struck  by  lightning.  A 
neighbor  said  he  has  asked  a  number 
of  timber  men,  and  none  of  them  has 
ever  come  across  a  beech  tree  that 
showed  evidence  of  having  been  hit 
by  lightning. 

Does  anyone  know  if  beech  trees 
do  get  hit  by  lightning?  Maybe  they 
and  shed  the  stroke  like  a  duck 
does  rain.  I  have  always  wanted  to 
learn  the  real  facts  on  beech  trees 
and  lightning.  a.  r.  a. 

Ohio 


Need  for  Standby  Power 

High  winds  and  heavy  rain  all 
caused  such  tragic  and  heartbreak¬ 
ing  loss  last  Summer  that  the  failure 
of  electric  power  transmission  also 
caused  by  them  could  seem  a  minor 
trouble.  But  on  dairy  farms  particu¬ 
larly,  the  need  for  a  standby  electric 
generator  was  again  thoroughly  re¬ 
vealed.  Dairy  farmers  should  make 
sure  they  have  supplementary  elec¬ 
tric  power  available. 


iiMT  sunsHino 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 

in  fiber  content.  Made  _ 

from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon 
get  your  free  copy  of 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


YAQ9 


%\oridL 

citrus  pulp 


and 
How  to 


f'P'tee 

‘How  to  Feed’ 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


m. 


COSTS  LESS  TO  INSTALL 
COSTS  LESS  TO  MAINTAIN 


Because  of  an  Exclusive 
flat-linked  Hook  'N  Eye 
Chain. 

Extra-strength 
Non-Corrosive 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  Patz  barn  clean¬ 
er  will  install  easier  . .  .  faster 
.  .  .  because  it  is  simply — yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED,  fast  cleaning  flites 
are  welded  underneath  the 
chain  to  clean  .  ,  .  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load 
carrying  chain  is  of  one-piece 
construction  .  .  .  with  no 

rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust 
or  bind.  Thousands  of  trouble- 
free  installations. 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY 

POUND 


WISCONSIN 


Grass  Silage  —  Corn 
Silage,  Patz  builds 
low  cost,  fast  install¬ 
ing  Silo  Unloader  with 
Frost  Chipper  that 
pulverizes  the  hardest 
frozen  silage. 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY,  Pound,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on 
□  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  Q  SILO  UNLOADER 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City - ; State 
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YOU’LL  ...save  money 


...  grow  better 
calves 

with  DAWMWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 


I 


Good  management  calls  for  economy  in  raising  your  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  Calves  must  be  well  grown  and  carefully  developed  for 
future  high  production  over  many  years.  The  CAF-STAR  system 
of  feeding  not  only  gives  these  desired  results  but  actually  saves 
you  money  at  the  same  time. 

MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST  and  prove  to  yourself  the  economy  of 
feeding  CAF-STAR:  Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At  the  same  time 
put  one  or  more  calves  on  CAF-STAR.  Then  compare  the  feeding 
costs  and  the  weight  gains  — you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to  raise 
all  your  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 


FREE!  Hew  Calf  Raising  Program . 


CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25-lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100-lb. 
bags.  It’s  quick  to  mix,  easy  to  feed, 
supplies  all  the  necessary  vitamins  and 
minerals  for  healthy  growth.  For  better 
calves,  switch  to  CAF-STAR  now.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  stock  CAF-STAR,  please 
write  us  direct. 


better 

»CW  A  VS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R-lOl 

Armenia,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

Q  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
□  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ — - 

DEALER'S  NAME - 


rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


GET  RID  OF  THEM  THIS  EASY  WAY 


No  Traps  to  Set,  No  Bait  to  Mix  .  .  .  Get 
Black  Leaf  Ready-Mixed  Warfarin.  Cut  hole 
in  center  of  box.  Place  it  where  rats  fe'ed. 
When  feeding  stops,  rats  are  gone.  Ready- 


mixed  to  save  you  time, 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin  is  a 
guaranteed,  thrifty  way 
to  get  rid  of  rats.  Farm¬ 
ers  buy  it  by  the  case. 

GET  BLACK  LEAF  READY- 
MIXED  WARFARIN  IN  THE 
FAMOUS  RED  AND  WHITE 
BOX.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 


Spun* 

“flT  Bait 


I 


MASTITIS .. . 


can  be  cured  with 


the 

MASTi- 

KIT 


MASTITIS  CUTS  PROFITS!  Treat  now 
with  the  MASTI-KIT,  the  effective  way  to 
stop  Mastitis.  Each  MASTI-KIT  package 
contains  6  tubes  of  True-biotic  Mastitis 
Ointment  and  G  Teat  Sterilizing  Pads.  Each 
MASTI-KIT  contains  1,800,000  units  Pro¬ 
caine  Penicillin  G.  1,800  mg  Dihydrostrep¬ 
tomycin,  plus  wonder  working  sulfa  drugs. 
Write  for  your  MASTI-KIT  today,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  Animal  Health  Vaccinating  Chart 
with  your  order. 

.40  post  paid  if  check 
is  enclosed — otherwise  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Money  back  guarantee ! 

ANCHOR  SERUM  COMPANY  OF  MINNESOTA 
BOX  357,  Dept.  A,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


10.000  GALLONS 
l_  j*.  _jl.  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Uerior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
nditisn.  packed  in  flve-sallon  steel  cans.  Cancella- 
sn  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon, 
leek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  iERSEY. 
3MMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWPER-  Rtr.HFlFLP  9.  PA. 


Sare  Money  On  Feed! 

wmmm 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE!  Worlds 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3104,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


HOW  I  RELIEVE  MY 


ATTACKS  IN  15  MINUTES^^pfrT 
Will  Share  Secret  It KFSM 


Friends,  if  you’ve  been  up  all  night  with  an 
asthama  attack  that  made  you  choke,  wheeze 
and  gasp  for  breath,  you’ll  want  to  hear  how 
I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  Yes, 
let  me  tell  you  how  even  little  things,  ike 
changes  in  the  weather  drove  me  into  violent 
fits  of  asthmatic  coughing.  Find  how  my 

life  was  almost  ruined  by  the  torture  ot 

asthama  attacks  that  left  me  too  weak  to 
go  out.  .  too  afraid  to  remain  home  alone. 
Then  let  me  tell  you  in  plain,  simple  every 
day  language  how  I  quickly,  easily  and  safe¬ 

ly  found  glorious  relief  from  the  racking  mis- 
ery  of  asthma.  Learn  how  I  got  F  AbT 

HELP  FOR  ASTHMA.  Yes,  friends,  by  writ¬ 
ing  today,  you  receive  absolutely  free  and  with¬ 
out  obligation,  a  letter  from  me.  .  .telling  how 


I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  How  I 
found  relief  so  great.  I  now  devote  my  time 
sharing  my  secret  with  people  who  suffer  as  I 
once  suffered.  To  hear  from  me  just  send  your 

name  and  address  to 

CLARA  BAILEY,  APT.  HI  10 
8  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  receive  my  heart  warming,  inspirational, 
letter  telling  my  secret  .  .the  secret  that  may 

bring  relief  to  you.  Learn  WHAT  TO  DO 

WHEN  ASTHMA  STRIKES!  You  are  buying 
nothing.  .nothing  wiii  be  sent  C.O.D.  My 

information  is  FREE. 


Best  Size  for  Beef  Brood  Cows 


The  New  Mexico  Station  has  been 
investigating  type  in  beef  cattle  for 
20  years.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
period,  work  was  done  in  the  feed 
lot  where  comparisons  were  made  of 
rate  and  economy  of  gain  and  car¬ 
cass  excellence.  In  1947  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  learn  something  ’about  the 
effect -of  type  on  range  production. 
For  this  purpose  40  of  the  most  com¬ 
pact,  short  legged  and  highest  grad¬ 
ing  cows,  and  40  of  the  largest  cows 
from  an  experimental  herd  of  about 
240  females  were  selected.  The  bulls 
used  in  each  herd  were  selected  for 
type  and  size  as  described.  Replace¬ 
ment  heifers  were  selected  from 
those  produced  in  each  herd  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  original  cows. 


It  soon  became  apparent  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  measure  the 
amount  of  forage  eaten  by  the  two 


It  is  the  large  Hereford  cows  who 
make  the  best  mothers.  This  big 
heifer  nurses  her  first  calf  on  the 
Karl  C.  King  Farm,  Morrisville, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

kinds  of  cattle.  Feed  lot  test  had 
shown  feed  consumption  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animals 
but  there  was  no  assurance  that  this 
would  be  the  case  on  pasture  where 
the  amount  eaten  may  be  determined 
by  the  animal’s  ability  to  gather  feed 
rather  than  its  capacity  to  digest  it. 
The  usual  methods  of  measuring 
feed  consumption  could  not  be  used 
with  cows  on  sparse  pasture  land.  It 
was  decided  to  compare  relative  feed 
consumption  by  the  amount  of  lig¬ 
nin  voided  in  four-hour  collection  pe¬ 
riods.  Lignin  is  an  undigestible  sub¬ 
stance  in  plants.  The  amount  recov¬ 
ered  in  feces  from  groups  of  cattle 


eating  the  same  kind  of  feed  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amoun  eaten  by 
each  group. 

Lignin  collections  from  compar¬ 
able  groups  from  each  herd  over  a 
period  of  four  years  showed  that  the 
amount  of  feed  eaten  was  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cattle. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  large  cows  raise  larger 
calves.  The  calves  must  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  dams 
before  superior  efficiency  can  be 
proven,  and  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  compact  cows  which  raised 
calves  produced  448  pounds  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of  dam  and  the  large 
cows  440  pounds.  So  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  on  this  basis. 

Efficiency  depends,  however,  on  the 
number  of  calves  raised  as  well  as 
on  weight  of  calves.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  groups  in  this  respect  re¬ 
vealed  important  differences.  Over 
an  eight-year  period  94  per  cent  of 
the  large  cows  and  82  per  cent  of 
the  compact  cows  raised  calves  to 
weaning  age.  By  multiplying  the 
average  weight  of  calves  by  these 
figures  the  difference  in  average 
yearly  production  per  cow  was  100 
pounds,  a  most  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence  to  result  from  any  plan  of  se¬ 
lection.  When  allowance  is  made  for 
the  difference  in  weight  of  cowrs 
there  is  still  an  advantage  of  50 
pounds  in  annual  calf  production  for 
the  large  cows  for  each  1,000  pounds 
maintained  in  the  large  herd. 

A  comparison  of  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  for  all  cows  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  herds  for  any 
reason  shows  additional  interesting 
facts.  There  have  been  33  such  com¬ 
pact  cows  and  38  large  cows.  The  av¬ 
erage  age  of  removal  for  cows  in  the 
compact  group  was  slightly  more 
than  eight  years,  and  for  those  in  the 
large  group  a  little  less  than  nine 
years.  On  the  average,  97  per  cent  of 
the  large  cows  calved  each  year  and 
87  per  cent  of  the  compact  cows. 
About  six  per  cent  of  the  calves  from 
the  compact  cows  failed  to  live  to 
weaning  age  and  only  three  per  cent 
of  those  from  the  large  cows. 
Finally  the  records  reveal  that  the 
large  cows  raised  30  per  cent  more 
calves  during  their  lives  than  those 
of  the  compact  type.  J.  H.  Knox 


Feeder  Calf  Sales 


FOUR  NEW  YORK  SALES 

OCTOBER  21 -NOVEMBER  1 

Approximately  1,300  feeder  calves 
weighing  from  300  to  550  pounds 
will  be  sold  through  four  feeder  calf 
sales  from  October  21  to  November 
1  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  New 
York  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders  Im¬ 
provement  Project.  The  sales  will  be 
held  at  the  places  and  on  the  dates 
listed  below:  Altamont  (Fair 

Grounds)  —  October  21;  Pike  (Fair 
Grounds)  —  October  25;  Caledonia 
(Empire  Stock  Yards)  —  October  28; 
and  Syracuse  (State  Fair  Grounds) 
—  November  1. 

All  calves  will  be  sorted  into  uni# 
form  lots  according  to  breed,  sex, 
grade  and  weight  and  sold  at  auction 
the  afternoon  of  sale  day.  Sales  start 
promptly  at  1.00  p.  m.  All  the  calves 
were  inspected  by  a  local  committee. 
Only  calves  sired  by  purebred  beef 
bulls  and  out  of  beef  type  cows  were 
accepted.  Every  calf  will  be  injected 
with  anti-hemorrhagic  septicemia 
serum  by  a  veterinarian  when  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  sale  grounds.  The 
calves  will  also  be  further  inspected 
at  that  time  for  under-sized  calves, 
stags,  and  anything  else  that  might 
make  the  calves  undesirable  for  the 
sale.  Following  the  program  adopted 
last  year,  all  calves  will  be  dehorned 
or  polled. 

More  detailed  information  can  be 


obtained  from  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  or  the  sale  managers 
of  the  various  sales,  who  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Altamont  Sale — David  Beres- 
ford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.;  Pike  Sale — 
Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.; 
Caledonia  Sale  —  Robert  Watson, 
Clyde,  N.  Y.;  and  Syracuse  Sale — 
Robert  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

These  sales  afford  buyers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  feeders  on  a 
graded  basis  in  any  number  from 
one  steer  to  one  or  more  carloads. 
Buyers  looking  for  some  good  com¬ 
mercial  heifers  to  start  a  herd  or 
for  replacements  should  also  give 
consideration  to  these  sales. 

M.  D.  Lacy 

27,000  FEEDER  CALVES  AT 
VIRGINIA  FALL  SALES 

Some  27,000  beef  calves  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  this  Fall’s  annual  Virginia 
Feeder  Calf  Sales.  All  of  them  will 
be  graded  into  classes  for  both  quali¬ 
ty  and  size  prior  to  the  sales,  and 
they  will  be  auctioned  according  to 
their  classifications.  Due  to  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  it  was  stated  in  the 
September  3  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  5,000  calves  would 
be  sold  this  year;  this  was  incorrect 
and  did  not  agree  with  the  manu¬ 
script  or  intent  of  author  M.  D.  Lacy 
(“Golden  Means  of  Management — for 
Beef  Cattle”). 
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At  the  1955  Eastern  States 


Amer.  Aberdeen  Angus  Br.  Assn. 


From  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Joy  Leach- 
man’s  115-pound  Angus,  High  Hope 
Laddie ivas  grand  champion  steer  at 

1955  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

(Continued  from  Page  644) 

son  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
Mystery  Farm  also  had  the  prize¬ 
winning  long-time  production  cow; 
Wayne  Knight,  Manchester,  Me., 
showed  the  best  Milking  Shorthorn 
steer. 

Beef  Cattle  Classes 

A.  E.  Darlow,  Stillwater,  Okla., 
judged  all  the  beef  cattle  classes  in 
which  there  were  341  animals.  The 
following  are  his  top  animals  in  the 
190-head  Aberdeen  Angus  classes: 
Bulls — 2-yr.,  Runacres  Farm,  Madi¬ 
son,  Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
best  two  bulls  (b.  2b.),  Hockhock- 
son  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr. 
and  jr.  ch.,  best  three  bulls  (b.  3  b.), 
Heckmeres  Highlands,  Valencia,  Pa.; 
summer  yearling  (smr.  yr.),  Pan¬ 
ther  Ledge  Farms,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.;  senior  calf  (sr.  cf.),  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  junior  calf 
(jr.  cf.),  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.  Heckmeres  Highlands  had  the 
Angus  Futurity  champion  bull  with 
its  junior  champion  junior  yearling. 
Females  and  groups— 2-yr.,  sr.  cf.,  sr. 


get.,  and  p.  e.,  Heckmeres  Highlands; 
sr.  yr.  and  sr.  ch.,  Ben  Tulloch  Farm, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  pair  of 
calves  (pr.  cvs.),  pair  of  yearlings 
(pr.  yrs.),  Rally  Farms;  smr.  yr.,  jr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  pair  of  females 
(pr.  ferns.),  and  p.  b.,  Hockhockson 
Farms.  Steers — jr.  yr.,  U.  of  Conn., 
Storrs;  smr.  yr.,  Chester  Plonski, 
Sharon,  Conn.;  sr.  cf.,  and  ch.,  Joy 
Leachman,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Hock- 
hockson’s  smr.  yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch. 
was  champion  Angus  Futurity  fe¬ 
male.  Miss  Leachman’s  715-pound  4- 
H  steer,  High  Hope  Laddie,  was 
grand  champion  steer  of  the  entire 
beef  show;  later  at  auction  he  sold 
at  $1.55  a  pound  for  $1,108.25.  The 
grand  champion  male  and  female  of 
Hockhockson  Farm  are  full  brother 
and  sister. 

About  150  Herefords  were  shown 
to  the  following  top  honors:  Bulls — 
2-yr.,  Falklands  and  White  Oaks 
Farms,  Schellsburg  and  Clearfield, 
Pa.;  sr.  yr.  and  gr.  ch.,  jr.  yr.,  smr. 
yr.,  sr.  and  jr.  cvs.,  b.  3  b.,  b.  2  b., 
Caw  Caw  Plantation,  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.  Females  and  groups — 2-yr., 
Chino  Farms,  Chestertown,  Md.;  sr. 
yr.,  Bengali  Farms,  Riegalsville,  Pa.; 
jr.  yr.,  smr.  yr.,  jr.  cf.,  b.  2  ferns., 
pr.  yrs.,  sr.  get,  pr.  cvs.,  p.  b.,  p.  e., 


Emily  Scott’s  Dream,  a  four-year-old, 
tvas  grand  champion  Jersey  female 
at  the  Exposition.  She  is  owned  by 
Harmony  Jersey  Farm,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Caw  Caw;  sr.  cf.,  Raincliff  Farms, 
Sykesville,  Md.  Steers — jr.  yr.,  Peter 
J.  Williams,  4-H  boy  from  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.  Y.;  smr.  yr.,  Rose  Hill 
Farm,  Cecilton,  Md.;  ch.  sr.  cf.  and  ch. 
Hereford  steer  was  shown  by  Wind¬ 
row  Farm,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Sheep  Show 

Entries  in  the  open  sheep  classes 
numbered  264.  Here  are  the  animals 
selected  as  tops  by  Judge  Carroll 
Shaffner,  State  College,  Pa.:  Cheviot 
— champion  ram  (r.)  and  champion 
ewe  ( e. ) ,  Twin  Owls  Farm,  Pros- 
pectville,  Pa.  Dorset — r.,  M.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Susquehanna,  Pa.;  e.,  Spring 
Ledge  Farm,  New  London,  N.  H. 
Hampshire  —  r.,  Maddocks  Farm, 
Ellsworth,  Me.;  e.,  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.  Shropshire —  r.  and 
e.,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me. 
Southdown — r.  and  e.,  Round  Hill 
Farm,  Greenfield  Ctr.,  N.  Y.  Suffolk 
— r.,  John  Alexander,  So.  Royalton, 
Vt.;  e.  High  Low  Farm,  Chester, 
Conn.  The  champion  wether  lamb 
was  shown  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Special  Events 

In  the  horse-drawing  contests, 
Philip  Lackey,  Winchester,  N.  H., 
took  the  free-for-all,  and  Fred  Noble, 
Southampton,  Mass.,  the  3,200-pound 
class.  Anthony  Marshall,  Groton, 
Conn,  won  the  2,800-pound  class.  In 
ox-drawing,  the  free-for-all  contest 
was  taken  by  the  yoke  of  Edwin 
Guilford,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  the 
3,200-pound  class  by  that  of  Duane 
Stone,  Terryville,  Conn.,  and  the 
2,800-pound  class  by  the  yoke  of 
John  Vollinger,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Field  crop  awards  were  limited  to 
that  presented  to  the  Allessio  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  their  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  1955  New  England  Green 
Pastures  Contest.  There  was  no 
swine  show  because  of  the  VE  dis¬ 
ease  threat.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


BLADES 

Less  than  1.C  Each 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— if  not 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post¬ 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Deafer  Inquiries  Invited 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  N-2 

516  FIFTH  AVE„  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


STIX  makes 

FALSE  TEETH, 

FIT  SNUG 


for 

uppers 


or  lower* 


NEW  Soft-Plastic  Linerv 
Gives  Months  of  Comfort 

Amazing  cushion-soft  STIX 
tightens  loose  plates;  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  sore  gums.  You  can  eat  any¬ 
thing!  Talk  and  laugh  without 
embarrassment.  Easy  to  apply 
and  clean.  Molds  to  gums  and 
sticks  to  plates,  yet  never  hard¬ 
ens;  easily  removed.  No  messy 
powders,  pastes  or  wax  pads. 

Harmless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

Thousands  of  Delighted  Users  get  relief  from 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Mail  only  $1  today 
for  2  STIX  Liners  postpaid. 

STIX  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Dept.  B-15 
330  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


2  LINERS  sl 

MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


Treat  pneumonia  and  other  diseases 
responding  to  penicillin  with  the  new 


N  E-S  H  OT 

T  R  EAT  MENT 


Dibenzylethylenediamine  Dipenicillin  G  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G  in  Aqueous  Suspension 


0  Provides  fast  action  .  .  .  immediate  high  penicillin  blood  levels 
produces  continuous  levels  lasting  up  to  6  days. 


In  serious,  acute  infections  such  as  pneu¬ 
monia,  shipping  fever,  navel  ill  and  foot 
rot,  immediate  blood  levels  of  penicillin 
in  the  animal  followed  by  lower  but 
long-lasting  levels,  are  desirable.  Injec¬ 
tion  Bicillin  Fortified  gives  both  in  a 


single  injection.  Bicillin  Fortified  is  most 
useful  when  you  want  to  give  a  sick 
animal  treatment — without  disturbing 
the  animal  by  repeated  injections.  Saves 
you  time,  work  and  money! 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 


Supplied: 

Bicillin  Fortified  300 

50  cc.  vials  of  150,000  units  Bicillin  and 
150,000  units  procaine  penicillin  per  cc. 
The  same  formula  is  also  supplied  in  a 
10  cc.  vial. 

Bicillin  Fortified  600 

Boxes  of  10  Tubex®  sterile-needle  units, 
each  cartridge  containing  300,000  units 
Bicillin  and  300,000 
units  procaine  penicillin. 
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ffere  ft  is!  The  Pride  of  W.  Germany’s  Craftsmen! 
JUST  ARRIVED!  At  a  Fraction  of  the  Usual  Price! 


NOT  2  POWER.. NOT  3  POWER..NOT  4  POWER. .BUT 

NEW  Sx40*%ar 


WITH 

CARRYING 

CASE 

If  You 


Act  Now! 


BINOCULARS 


SEE 

Small 
Objects 
as  clearly 
as  across 
the  street 


COMPLETE  POSTPAID 
WHILE  THEY  LAST! 

We  were  lucky!  We  scooped 
the  market  in  West  Germany — 
world  headquarters  for  precision-made 
binoculars!  We  made  sensational  savings  and  we're 
passing  them  on  to  you!  Imagine!  This  NEW,  genuine  5X40  SUPER 
MASTER  Binocular  is  guaranteed  to  give  you  25  TIMES  Area  Magnifi¬ 
cation  at  a  fraction  of  what  you'd  expect  to  pay!  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
confuse  these  SUPER  MASTER  Binoculars  with  anything  now  selling  near  this 
low,  low  price!  Think  of  it!  This  amazing  Super  Master  built  by  West  German 
Craftsmen  pulls  up  distant  objects  25  times  the  area  you  see  without  the 
glasses!  You'll  hardly  believe  your  eyes!  It  actually  magnifies  anything  you 
can  see  .  .  .  no  matter  how  tiny  or  how  far  it  may  be!  Compare  and  see  for 
yourself  how  only  our  Super  Master  Binoculars  give  full  5-power  at  this  price! 
Prove  it  yourself!  Get  these  powerful,  expensively  made  binoculars  .  .  .  with 
40mm  objective  lenses  for  "extra"  light  gathering  power  .  .  .  with  synchronous 
center  focusing  .  .  .  with  interpupillary  eye  adjustment  .  .  .  adjustable  To  any 
width  eyes  and  usually  only  found  in  expensive  glasses!  Special  built-in  glare 
stopper  for.  those  very  bright  days  guarantees  no  glare!  No  blur  assured 
because  Galilean  optical  system  is  used!  And  all  in  a  handsome  morocco 
leather-like  finish  with  full  regulation  neck  strap,  plus  carrying  case!  Only 
$4.98  if  you  hurry  .  .  .  plus  extra  Carrying  Case!  Money  back  if  not 
100%  delighted!  We  pay  postage!  Rush  check  or  money  order  today  to: 

OPTIK  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

Dept.  RNB-2.  509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  SEX-LINK  CHIX 

CHOICE  OF  — 

Parmenter  R.I.R.  X  Bennett’s  B.R. 

Crooks  R.I.R  X  Bennett’s  B.R. 

Harco  Orchard  R.I.R  X  Harco  Orchard  B.R. 
SPECIAL  FALL  PRICE  $33  Per  Hundred 
Lower  Price  on  Larger  Quantities 

CHESHIRE  HATCHERY 

780  MILLDALE  RD.,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 
PHONE:  BROWNING  2-5695 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN 

BUSINESS 

WITH  OUR  NEWEST,  BIGGEST 
NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE 
Housewares,  gifts,  jewelry,  power 
tools,  tableware,  appliances, 
watches,  etc.  No  investment. 

Be  Ready  for  the  Xmas  Rush! 
WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  A-l 
ROBEL  SALES,  487  BROADWAf 

FREEST1 

NEW  ’56  Jumbo 
Catalog.  Bigger 
than  ever.  Imprint 
space  for  your 
name,  plus  private 
price  list  too. 
Fully  illustrated, 
f,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 

Plenty  Of  Profit  .  .  .  Simple  To  Sell 

“UP-GRADE”  YOUR  BIRDS 


with  the  ORIGINAL  H0RM0NIZING 


•  GREATER  PROFIT 


•  NO  MISSES 


FLOCK  UNIFORMITY 


•  CONTROLLED  DOSAGE 


•  BACKED  BY  OVER 
10  YEARS  RESEARCH 


PELLETS 


ONE  SHOT  DOES  THE  JOB 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories ,  Cumberland ,  Indiana 


Poultry  Winners  ct 
Eastern  States 

Many  outstanding  specimens  were 
exhibited  in  the  poultry  show  last 
month  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  Best 
single  entry  was  a  White  Rock  pul¬ 
let  owned  by  Everett  Smith,  Wan- 
tagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Best  trio  was  of 
White  Wyandottes  of  Howard  Sills, 
Prospect,  Conn.,  the  best  display,  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  was  also  Mr. 
Sills’. 

Here  were  the  top  placings  in  vari¬ 
ous  standard  classes:  Barred 

Rocks— cock  (c.),  Cooks  of  Cape 
Cod,  Sagamore,  Mass.;  pullet  (p.), 
Lyle  S.  Paddock,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 
White  Rocks — c.  and  hen  (h.),  Fran¬ 
cis  Black,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass.; 
cockerel  (ckl.)  and  p.,  Everett  Smith. 
White  Wyandotte— c.,  p.  and  ckl., 
Howard  Sills;  h.,  George  Wargo, 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds— c.  and  ckl.,  S.  Edward  Ronk, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.;  h.,  Howard  Sills; 
and  p.  Arthur  Burke,  Fair  Lawn,  N. 
J.  Dark  Cornish— c.,  h.,  p.  and  ckl., 
W.  W.  Bunnell,  Farmington,  Conn. 
Buff  Orpington  —  c.,  Roger  West, 
Hadley,  Mass.;  h.,  c.  and  p.,  Laurel 
Hill  Farm,  Blandford,  Mass.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns— ckl.  and  p.,  Philip 
Kronbitter,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Ellsworth,  Windsor,  Conn.,  had 
the  champion  Buff  Cochin  cock  and 
hen;  and  Roger  West  showed  the 
champion  cock  and  hen  Blue  Anda¬ 
lusians.  Durward  Richie,  E.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  had  champion  Arau- 
canas. 


The  best  turkey  in  the  entire  show 
was  a  Broad-breasted  White  Holland 
shown  by  Worthington’s  Turkey 
Farm,  Somers,  Conn.  Other  cham¬ 
pionship  awards  in  various  turkey 
classes  were:  Bronzes  —  old  tom 
( o.  t. ) ,  Harvey  Worthington,  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn.;  old  hen  (o.  h. ) , 
young  tom  (y.  t. ) ,  and  young  hen 
(y.  h. ) ,  Worthington’s  Turkey  Farm 
White  Hollands  —  o.  t.,  y.  t.,  y.  h., 
Harvey  Worthington;  o.  h.,  Wood- 
acres  Farm,  Branford,  Conn.  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze — o.  t.,  y.  h.,  Worth¬ 
ington’s  Turkey  Farm;  o.  h.,  Stephen 
Bitgood*  Agawam,  Mass.;  and  y.  t., 
Russell  Nichols,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 
Midget  Bronzes — y.  t.  and  y.  h.,  R.  S. 
White,  Ludlow,  Mass.  Broad-breasted 
White — o.  t.  and  y.  t.,  Harvey  Worth¬ 
ington;  y.  h.,  Worthington’s  Turkey 
Farm. 

The  grand  champion  waterfowl 
was  a  White  Runner  old  duck  shown 
by  Allan  Blackhall,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  best  display  of  feather-legged 
bantams,  Black  Cochins,  belonged  to 
Anne  Knickerbocker,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  The  top  game  bantam  display 
of  Spangled  Old  English  Games,  was 
shown  by  Mohawk  Bantam  Yards, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  The  winning  clean¬ 
legged  bantam  display,  Silver-pen¬ 
cilled  Wyandottes,  was  exhibited  by 
Howard  Sills.  The  best  single  ban¬ 
tam  entry  was  a  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  of  E.  Joseph  Zebrowski,  New 
City,  N.  Y.  The  first  bantam  tri6  was 
displayed  by  John  May,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  three  Birchen  Old  English 
Games.  J-  n.  b. 


Low-Quality  Washed 

Eggs 

“We  are  having  more  trouble  with 
washed  eggs  this  year  than  for  the 
past  two  years  combined.” 

So  says  Clayton  H.  Stains,  auction 
manager  of  the  Flemington,  N.  J., 
Auction.  When  interviewed  recently, 
Mr.  Stains  riffled  a  stack  of  reports 
—  complaints  —  from  buyers  and 
picked  out  a  few  at  random:  “Yester¬ 
day  —  three  lots  rotten.”  “Today, 
12  dozen  in  one  case,  black  rots, 
came  in  on  the  18th.  All  candled 
(eight  to  10  cases)  because  the  pro¬ 
ducer  was  under  suspicion.  Sold  the 
19th.  Came  back  the  23rd.  Many 
rots.”  “Many  reports  of  eggs  sold 
to  bakers  at  a  loss.”  “Buyers  upset 
and  demand  replacements.” 

When  asked  what  they  are  doing 
about  it,  since  they  are  in  a  position 
to  exercise  considerable  control, 
buyers  and  receivers  complain  there 
is  no  point  in  taking  a  firm  stand  as 
long  as  public  agencies  (colleges, 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
some  industry  organizations)  appear 
to  be  advocating  washing.  These 
agencies,  on  their  part,  say  they  do 
not  advocate  “washing”,  but  “clean¬ 
ing  and  sanitizing”  according  to  ac¬ 
cepted  methods. 

To  the  casual  observer,  all  too 
many  poultrymen  do  not  see  the  big 
difference  between  cleaning  (by  any 
method),  and  washing  with  only 
water,  or  perhaps  a  common  de¬ 


tergent.  They  think  they  are  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  by  a  simple 
washing  process. 

Market  men  report  that  untold 
damage  is  being  done  to  consumer 
demand  and  that  some  better 
method  must  be  found,  and  that 
soon.  These  same  handlers  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  eggs  report  no  damage  or 
trouble  where  eggs  are  dry  cleaned 
by  modern  methods,  with  only  the 
dirtiest  eggs  washed  and  sanitized. 

It  is  believed  that  demonstrations 
like  those  at  the  NEPPCO  Show  in 
Harrisburg  will  do  much  good,  but 
they  will  only  reach  a  handful  of  the 
best  producers.  Some  egg  handlers 
think  that  the  only  answer  is  a  more 
nearly  foolproof  method  of  washing 
and  sanitizing,  or  no  washing  at  all. 

Pennsylvania  S.  L.  Althouse 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5-95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4-75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


en  the  pullets  are  brought  into  the  laying  house,  there  must  be  plenty 
oom  for  them,  both  in  the  house  and  nests.  These  excellent  Barred  Rock. 
zders  have  plenty  of  room  on  the  floor,  roosts  and  nests  in  their  well 
g tructed  winter  quarters  on  the  Chamberlin  Poultry  Farm  in  West 
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GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

pet  case ,  with 


STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


America’s  Foremost  Large  Egg  Strain ! 

QO  YOU  want  to  make  more  money?  Of 
course  you  do!  Why  not  turn  to  STERN’S 
“Longevity”  LEGHORNS?  These  excellent 
layers  will  consistently  produce  eggs  that 
are  so  large  they  will  absolutely  amaze  you. 
And  large  eggs,  according  to  the  U.S.D.A., 
pay  off  handsomely  no  matter  what  existing 
market  conditions  may  be. 

Aside  'from  getting  large  egg  size, 
STERN’S  will  also  give  you  dependable  pro¬ 
duction  averages  rana.ng  from  60  to  80  per¬ 
cent,  and  extremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in  converting 
feed  into  eggs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

This  year  it  will  pay  you  more  than  ever 
to  order  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS 
before  investing  in  your  replacement  flock. 


Get  the  Money  Bird  of  the  Broiler  Grower! 


STERN’S 

WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS 

Our  customers  re¬ 
port  that  they’re  get¬ 
ting  the  quickest 
weight  gains  with 
STERN’S  WH.  COR¬ 
NISH  CROSS.  They 
also  report  a  uniform¬ 
ity  of  growth  and  a 
thick,  “barrel-chested” 
development  which 
means  plus  profits  at 
market  time.  Order 
these  remarkably 
chicks  for  e.ther  broil¬ 
ers  or  caponette  quali¬ 
ties  now. 


Write  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pulloruin  Clean  Leghorns, 

W.  Rocks  &  W.  Cornish  Crosses. 

CHICKS 

f ROM  2  lo  5  YEAR  010  j 

^  LEGHORN 


STERN  BROS. 


SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


1 


VlONEGGEff 

1  —  “ 


For  Top  Profits! 

available  from 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

KORN  BAU  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  34th  Year  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Our  increased  layer  capacity  (now  14,000  layers)  and 
expanded  breeding  program  (25  pedigree  pens)  are  big 
news  here.  We  now  carry  on  a  complete  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  improving  the  pure  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
testing  other  strains.  Try  Ball  strain  cross  No.  551 
which  gets  to  large  eggs  faster  than  most  strains  and 
have  speed  production.  Ball  Red  Rock  pullets  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  terrific  layers  of  brown  eggs.  The  “nick- 
ability”  of  this  cross  is  so  good  we  no  longer 
divulge  the  strains  involved.  Write  or  call. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  Phone  1176 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  op 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices. 


BOX  R. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

McA  L  1ST  ER  V I  LL  E.  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old. 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 
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Upturn  in  the 


|FTER 


more  than  18  months 
of  depression,  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  are  again  optim¬ 
istic.  The  poultry  cycle 
has  more  than  run  its 
course,  having  unfortu¬ 
nately  forced  some  poul- 
trymen  out  of  business.  Yet,  para¬ 
doxically,  because  of  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  conditions  and  with 
feed  prices  on  the  downgrade,  many 
have  failed  to  cull  as  closely  as  they 
should — an  oversight  that  has  again 
channeled  millions  of  cases  into 
storage.  Just  witness  the  recent 
sudden  drop  in  prices.  This  is  bound 
to  repeat  itself  until  any  temporary 
surplus  is  used;  only  then  will  the 
egg  producer  breathe  easier  for  any 
prolonged  period. 

Hatcheries  offered  stock  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  all  Summer;  that  is 
how  bad  it  was  for  them.  Now,  with 
a  much  better  outlook,  movement 
of  chicks  will  increase. 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  with 
no  experience  that  I  know  of  bor¬ 
rowed  and  scraped  up  enough  money 
to  enter  the  poultry  business.  His 
mistake  was  in  not  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  possibility  of  egg  prices 
dropping  to  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  ibelow.  He  figured  to  pay 
as  he  went.  When  his  pullets  began 
laying,  the  bottom  dropped  out  and 
he  was  left  without  profit. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many 
others  like  him  to  whom  the  egg 
business  promises  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  returns  on  a  meager  invest¬ 
ment.  But  the  question  before  the 
experienced  poultryman  now  is: 
“what  can  be  done  to  prevent  over¬ 
production  in  the  future?”  Surely 
governmental  control  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  nor  will  a  call  for  vol¬ 
untary  cutbacks  in  flocks.  The  past 
has  taught  us  the  bitter  lesson  of 
everyone  depending  on  George  to 
cut  back  his  flock.  “Let  George  do 
it”  is  an  attitude  that  certainly  does 
not  help.  The  higher  that  egg  prices 
soar,  the  more  chicks  are  purchased; 
and  may  the  devil  take  the  hindmost! 


To  Get  Supply  and  Demand  Together 

There  are  several  things  that  a 
poultryman  can  do  at  least  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  danger  of  such  gluts  as 
we  have  experienced  recently.  One — 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  until  the  time  comes  when 
egg  producers  will  earnestly  pull  to¬ 
gether — is  a  good  holding  room.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  daily  current 
receipts  in  New  York  that  many 
large  producers  take  advantage  of 
these.  But  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
basket  as  to  what  is  needed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  eggs  to  principal 
markets. 

Cool,  humid  house  or  barn  cellars 
can  successfully  hold  eggs  for  as  long 
as  four  weeks  which,  according  to 
law,  is  the  longest  period  of  time 
eggs  can  be  held  and  still  be  labeled 
as  fresh.  However,  because  tempera¬ 
tures  in  house  cellars  rise  during 
very  hot  weather  it  is  really  advis¬ 
able  for  producers  to  build  special 
rooms  in  which  to  store  their  eggs. 
The  colder  the  temperature  inside 
these  rooms,  the  higher  the  relative 
humidity.  Because  of  variance  in 
management,  no  set  rule  can  apply 
as  to  temperature  but,  generally 
speaking,  40  degrees  F.  is  a  good  fig¬ 
ure  at  which  to  hold  eggs  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  should  not  be 
higher  than  50  degrees  F. 

How  long  can  a  poultryman  stick 
it  out  without  current  income?  If  his 
credit  is  good,  maybe  two  months, 
maybe  longer,  depending  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  merchants  from  whom  he 
buys.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  poul- 
trymen  I  know  do  not  depend  on 
eggs  alone  anyway;  they  also  grow 
cash  crops  or  otherwise  supplement 
their  farm  incomes.  One  man  I  know 
keeps  2,000  layers  and  drives  a 
school  bus  on  the  side.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  past  18  months,  I  do  not 
see  how  a  poultryman  can  get  along 
for  more  than  a  month  without  his 
egg  check. 


Poultry  Cycle 

Importance  of  Good  Stock 

Secondly,  if  only  the  best  stock  is 
used,  second-rate  breeders  would 
seek  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Not 
every  Tom  and  Harry  without  a  mite 
of  experience  would  be  willing  to 
spend  a  dollar  per  chick  —  not  at 
least  before  thinking  twice.  We  need 
not  cheaper  chicks  but,  like  regis¬ 
tered  cattle,  chicks  that  will  lay 
their  heads  off  the  first  year  and  for 
several  years  after  they  mature. 

It  is  not  the  good  poultryman  who 
kicks  against  high-priced  stock.  He 
is  only  too  willing  to  pay  up  to  even 
a  dollar,  knowing  from  experience 
that  a  good  layer  should  more  than 
triple  its  original  cost.  The  mortality 
of  birds  is  far  too  high;  the  level  of 
production  is  too  uncertain.  Al¬ 
though  the  latter  can  be  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  producer 
himself — in  proper  feeding,  housing 
and  management,  still  to  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  trusted  rather  than  reck¬ 
oned  with. 

These  are  only  a  few  things  the 
egg  producer  has  to  wrestle  with 
right  now.  What  the  future  will 
bring,  he  can  only  guess.  More 
mechanization  is  certain;  and  strict¬ 
er  regulations  in  weights  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  are,  too.  This  he  does 
know:  that,  given  a  fair  break  with 
other  industries,  he  will  never  take 
a  back  seat  where  hard  work  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Only  the  newcomers,  those 
with  far  too  little  capital  (and  even 
less  know-how),  plunge  into  it,  think¬ 
ing  the  field  a  perpetual  gold  mine. 
How  far  they  can  be  wrong  has  been 
witnessed  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  As  things  are  now  shaping 
up,  the  egg  producer  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  at  least  12  months  of  im¬ 
proved  cost-price  relationships.  He 
may  well  thank  his  stars  he  was  able 
to  hold  on  as  long  as  he  has. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show 
Atlantic  City  Nov.  2-5 

The  third  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  and 
Home  Show  will  be  held  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  No¬ 
vember  2-5.  Growing  in  size  and 
significance,  the  Show  this  year  will 
cling  to  the  theme  of  farming  for 
the  future.  A  model  of  a  new  poul¬ 
try  house  in  which  the  number  of 
birds  is  increased  three-fold  will  be 
on  exhibit;  heat  pumps — they  take 
energy  from  the  ground — will  be 
there  as  applicable  to  farm  home 
use;  the  newest  types  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play.  In  the  well-ventilated  base¬ 
ment,  hundreds  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  will  enter  into  competitive 
conformation  classes,  and  the  annual 
4-H  baby  beef  show  and  auction  will 
be  held.  The  well-known  corn  and 
hay  contests  attract  many  entries; 
silage,  apples,  vegetables,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  sweet  potatoes  will  be  in  abun¬ 
dant  display. 

Presented  by  the  three  Mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  States’  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture — New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  the  show  is  the  place 
where  70,000  farms  of  the  area  annu- 
aly  demonstrate  their  animals,  ani¬ 
mal  products  and  horticultural  crops 
to  the  world. 


WITH  HAWLEY  LEGHORNS  Warren  Hawley  1 1 1 


In  recent  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  made  a  net  income  of  $3.82  per  bird  over 
feed  and  chick  ccsts.  Hawley  Leghorns  have  been 
in  the  top  10  for  three  years!  They  really  lay 
big  eggs  over  a  long  laying  period — with  very 
lew  laying-house  mortality. 

Also  available  in  limited  quantities  —  our  new 
Hawley  strain  cross  (Leghorns).  They’re  a  smaller 
bird  with  a  very  rapid  rate  of  lay,  making  them 
extremely  efficient  egg  producers. 

Write  or  phone  us  for  literature  and  prices,  also 
FREE  plans  for  heat  lamp  brooder. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  3-D,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 


Healthy  Chick  News 


OCTOBER  1955 
What  Kind  of  Chick 
Should  You  Buy? 

^  Tftotiroe  (?.  'Ba&codc 

Are  you  confused 
on  who  has  the  best 
chick?  These  figures 
from  the  5th  Central 
New  York  State  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  are 
interesting.  Each  entry  comprises  only  50  day- 
old  pullets  and  only  runs  until  the  birds  are 
500  days  of  age.  Therefore,  these  figures 
shouldn’t  be  considered  conclusive.  There  were 
18  entries  of  White  Leghorns,  6  of  Reds,  3  of 
New  Hampshires  and  4  of  hybrids. 


5th  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
(1954-55) 


Eggs  per 

Net  Profit 

Mortality 

chick 

per  chtck 

to  500  days 

started 

started 

of  aee 

Babcock 

207.5 

$1.60 

16% 

All  Leghorns 

189.8 

1.45 

20.0 

All  N.  Hamps. 

178.2 

1.28 

20.5 

All  R.  1.  Reds 

162.8 

1.13 

32.9 

All  Hybrids 

181.1 

1.10 

26.9 

Our  entry  of  pure  Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 
came  in  9th  this 'year.  Last  year  we  came  in 
first.  The  entry  that  won  this  year  was  way 
down  last  year.  Over  the  last  three  years,  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns  are  second  on  profit  for  all  en¬ 
tries  and  first  on  egg  production.  This  year  the 
test  was  won  by  Leghorns.  The  highest  New 
Hampshire  pen  was  8th,  highest  R.  I.  Red  pen 
was  12th,  highest  hybrid  pen  was  17th.  This 
was  the  first  year  any  hybrids  were  entered 
at  Central  New  York. 

This  is  a  tough  test  to  win.  The  birds  are 
heavily  exposed  to  fowl  leukosis  and  other  dis¬ 
eases.  Our  birds  were  outlaying  all  other  en¬ 
tries  when  tfye  test  closed  July  15th. 

My  conclusions  are  that  White  Leghorns  — 
either  pure  strains  or  strain  crosses  —  are  better 
layers  and  live  better  than  other  breeds  and 
the  hybrids.  The  hybrid  breeders  have  pur¬ 
chased  stock  from  us  and  other  leading  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders,  put  this  stock  through  their  ex¬ 
pensive  hybrid  program  and,  in  this  test,  wind 
up  below  the  average  of  all  Leghorns.  The  best 
hybrid  pen  was  in  17th  place.  One  hybrid 
breeder  who  claims  his  birds  will  lay  18  eggs 
per  bird  more  per  year  than  Babcock  Leghorns 
ended  up  in  26th  place,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  with  an  average  lay  of  157.5  eggs  per 
chick  started,  or  50  eggs  per  bird  less  than 
Babcock.  This  hybrid  had  a  net  profit  of  96<jF 
per  chick  started  and  33!/3%  mortality.  These 
random  samples  are  small.  These  figures  prob¬ 
ably  mean  something,  but  not  a  lot. 

I  believe  these  figures  prove  that  over  a 
period  of  years,  Babcock  Leghorns  are  one  of 
the  top  two  or  three  strains  in  the  United 
States  from  a  profit  standpoint.  I  believe  you 
will  like  our  Leghorns.  Please  send  for  our 
catalog  and  price  list. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(?.  '&<z&ccdc 

P.S.:  We  are  now  ready  to  supply  chicks  bred 
for  large  early  egg  size. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Route  3R  -!thaca,  N.  Y. 


UTTER  STAYS  LOOSE  AND 
DRY  with  Lime  Crest  Litter- 

Kepe.  Litter  lasts  longer . . ,  cleaner 
eggs  .  increase  profit.  Litter-Kepe 
coats  and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it 
loose,  dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less 
than  hydrated  lime.  Easy  to  use. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See. 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  L-10  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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DRILLMASTER 

•  More  Power  '"lll*|^g| 

•  Greater  Efficiency 

•  Higher  Torque  H 

•  Lower  Temperature  Rise  1 

Maximum  safe  power  to  drill  all  types 
of  metal,  wood  and  to  drive  additional 
labor-saving  attachments.  Greater  effi¬ 
ciency  for  smoother  performance, 
longer  life.  Va  in.  drill  with  Jacobs 
Geared  Chuck,  $25.95.  Same  with 
Keyless  chuck,  $21.95. 

... 


DRILLMASTER  DRILL  KIT  C*  " 

Drills  •  Sands  •  Polishes  •  Buffs  •  etc.  K  111 

Top  quality,  carefully  selected 
accessories — the  most  practical 

kit  for  the  home  workshop.  f  M 

Includes  Va"  Drillmaster,  10  - 1 - 

finest  tool  steel  drill  bits,  6 

sanding  discs,  rubber  backing  pad,  wire  wheel  brush, 
buffing  wheel  and  compound,  polishing  bonnet, 
bench  stand— all  in  roomy  all-steel  carrying  case. 
L  Kit  including  drill  with  Jacobs  Geared  Chuck, 
i  $39.95.  With  Keyless  chuck,  $36.95. 

ELECTRIC  SANDER 

The  Sander  that  . 

STOOD  UP  Over  ^ 

1000  Hours  in  con-  «Prj|  #1 

tinous  use  test.  Orbital  j  m 

Motion  gives  best  re-  j  m  y||&||| 

suits.  Exclusive  Lock-  j  |f 

ing  Device  holds  abra-  «|  ^*«|:  JLm 

sive  tight. 


ELECTRIC  SAW 

Compare  the  saw, 
performance,  price  / 
— Your  outstand-  Y 
ing  saw  value. 
With  2  conductor  j 
cord,  $56.25,  with  ! 
3  conductor  cord  f 
and  adaptor  plug, 
$57.50. 


See  these  and  other  Sunbeam  home' 
workshop  tools  at  your  dealers 


Sunbeam  CORPORATION,  Dent.  82,  Chicago  50,  III.,  Canada:  W.  Toronto  18 


WITH 

vREVERSE' 


MOWS  UWH 
_  HAULS  •  MULCHES 
i  «(.  pnWER  GENERATOR 

CUTS  WOW  •  SC™r 
'  R0U.TR  •  sullS’ 


%  CN  ROTARY 
■TRACTORS 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 

_ _  field.  Words  of  praise  from  43  states. 

Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  R  I 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 


DOWN  DRAFT  &  FIRE  RISK  at  ONCE,  FOREVER 
Mailable  Metal  Product.  Money  Back  Guaranty 
Write—  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS., 
DEPT.  RNC.,  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 


ASHLEY 

GIVES 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  JL 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80’ high:  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  bp 
motor.  Coupling  included  tree.  1”  in¬ 
let:  %”  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


< 

MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY  < 

C  AVf  ZOL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 

Ask  him  to  show  you 
this  proof ! 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

^  Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F-23,  Columbia,  S.  C 


Publisher’s  Desk 


While  reading  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
an  article,  regarding  a  dishonest  real 
estate  broker,  brought  to  mind  an 
experience  I  had  by  not  reading  the 
fine  print  in  a  contract.  In  1943,  I 
bought-  a  place  in  New  Jersey,  but 
did  not  move  on  it  until  1946.  I  paid 
$1,800  for  it.  I  left  the  original  owner 
on  as  caretaker.  During  the  next 
three  years  I  made  repairs,  put  in 
running  water  and  lights,  which 
brought  the  value  up  to  $3,000. 
Shortly  after  the  property  began  to 
go  down  in  value  and  I  put  it  on  the 
market  through  an  agent  for  $4,500. 
There  was  no  sale,  so  I  contacted  a 
local  agent.  He  presented  a  contract 
and  kept  hurrying  me  to  sign  it  as 
he  had  another  appointment.  I 
signed  it!  Reading  it  later  I  dis¬ 
covered  I  could  not  sell  through  an¬ 
other  agent  during  the  next  year. 
When  the  original  agent  found  a 
customer  for  the  $4,500  price,  I  could 
not  sell  the  property  as  the  local 
agent  had  the  option  for  the  year. 
When  the  year  was  up  my  first  agent 
finally  found  a  customer  who  bought 
the  property  for  $3,000  as  values  had 
“hit  bottom.”  By  not  reading  the  fine 
print  I  lost  $1,500.  •  e.  l.  p. 

Maine 

We  report  this  experience  as  a 
warning  to  read  carefully  the  fine 
print  in  any  contract,  and  always 
take  time  to  read  the  whole  con¬ 
tract. 

Sometime  ago  I  entered  into  a 
freezer-food  combination  plan.  I  find 
the  payments  on  the  freezer  are 
higher  than  I  understood,  and  the 
food  sold  under  the  plan  costs  more 
than  similar  food  in  my  local  mar¬ 
ket.  I  understood  that  savings  on 
food  were  to  pay  for  my  freezer,  but 
they  do  not  when  everything  is  high¬ 
er  than  market  price.  We  bought 
storm  windows.  It  was  the  same  kind 
of  a  closed  contract  as  the  deal  on 
the  freezer.  Why  are  they  allowed 
to  operate  on  such  plans?  It  seems 
worse  than  horse-racing  .At  least  you 
could  win  once  in  a  while  at  the 
races,  but  you  are  doomed  by  these 
contracts,  which  we  never  see  until 
we  demand  it,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 

New  Jersey  R.  w. 

We  can  only  reiterate  an  oft- 
repeated  warning.  Look  before  you 
leap.  Do  not  sign  any  contract  with¬ 
out  reading  it,  and  above  all  be 
sure  that  all  charges  are  included. 
R.  W.  was  not  given  the  cost  of 
carrying  charges,  which  came  to 
more  than  the  contract.  There  is 
little  we  can  do  to  help  in  such  cases, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  readers  to 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
time  to  thoroughly  understand  all 
that  is  involved  in  any  contracts.  We 
harp  on  this  because  every  day 
brings  inquiries  about  various  con¬ 
cerns,  who  urge  one  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  first  and  rely  on  the  agent’s 
statements.  Reading  it  over  often 
shows  why  the  haste  to  sign  was  em¬ 
phasized. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Automobile  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri?.  Is 
it  a  reliable  insurance  company? 

Pennsylvania  a.  s. 

Many  are  inquiring  about  this 
company.  It  advertises  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  which  is  only  accident  coverage. 
The  company  has  been  censured  by 
many  State  insurance  departments 
for  “bad  advertising  practices.”  It 
is  one  of  the  companies  cited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  false 
advertising.  They  are  not  licensed 
in  any  State  except  Missouri,  and 
may  only  sell  by  mail  in  the  other 
States.  We  reiterate  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  insure  with  a  company 
licensed  in  your  own  State. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $4.95 

i  OTHER  SIZES 

■  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  C 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  i 
I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
I  teed!  ■ 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  I 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


Last  Week  mM 
I  Made 

$ 25922 

with  Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle, 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 
Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

HAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 
Tiny  ‘‘Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
$20  a  day.  C,  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstrator  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish).  MERLITE  INDUS- 
e.  ,  TRIES,  Dept.  17-A,  114  East  32nd  St., 
New 6 Midget  New  York  16.  N  Y.  IN  CANADA: 

Miracle  Mopa  Company,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St., 
“PRESTO”  Montreal  1,  P.  Q. 


'  -  FOR  HAY  OR  ENSILAGE 


50 


Model  #15 
15  Ft.  long 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 


$89 


•  PERMANENT  •  CUTS  YOUR  FEED  COST 

ALL-METAL  CONSTRUCTION  •  FEEDS  24  HEAD 


Write  for  free  illustrative  folder 

CENTRAL  STATES  SALES  CO. 

DEPT.  I 

P.O.BOX  10222  DALLA5,  TEXAS 


Grow  Your  Own  GERANIUMS 

Jfs  Easy /  « 

Burpee  B 

SEEDS  Mr 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors, enormous  flowers 
r  — indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 

summer .  Special ,  20  Seeds  10c  .with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

435  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


LET  A  FAMOUS 


“MG'^SAW  WORK  FOR  YOU 

All  Purpose  OMG 
3  Vi  hp.  woodlot 
and  pulpwood  taw. 

Lowest  priced  in 
its  class.  From  $194. 

CHOOSE  FROM  6  NEW  "MG”  MODELS 

There’s  a  Custom-Built  MALL  Chain  Saw  in 
the  "MG”  series  to  fit  your  cutting  require¬ 
ments  exactly.  Each  rugged  "MG”  Saw  is 
tailored  to  do  a  specific  cutting  job  .  .  .  de¬ 
pendably,  economically,  and  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible.  MALL  "MG”  Chain  Saws  are  designed 
right  .  .  .  built  right  .  .  .  priced  right.  Put  a 
MALL  Saw  to  work  for  you  today ^ 

Powerful  2MG 

5  Yi  hp. 

original  heavy-duty" 
one-man  production  saw. 

Drives  a  dozen  attachments. 

Priced  from  $295. 

See  Your  MALL  Dealer  for  a  FREE  Demonstration 

r 


!  MALL  TOOL  CO. 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 
GASOLINE  •  ELECTRIC  •  AIR 


j  7826  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  19,  SSI. 

|  Please  arrange  for  me  a  FREE  Chain  Saw 
I  demonstration. 

I 
I 

J  Address- 


Name- 
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Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  thla  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  (or  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic.  New  York.  _ 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  steady  job.  Mechanical 

inclined  to  handle  farm  machinery,  water 
pumps  and  electricity:  $200  monthly.  Nice 
apartment,  .milk  and  electricity  free.  Beaver- 
Dam  Stock  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Montgomery  5-1091. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Abe  Mierop,  Blairstown,  N.  J,  BL:  3-3073. 
WOMAN  for  light"  housework  in  exchange  for 
room  and  board;  for  one  lady.  Must  love 

dogs.  Mrs.  Eaves,  Carmel,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ESTABLISHED  mink  rancher  wants  young 
man  to  help;  experience  not  necessary;  $25 
weekly  and  room  and  board.  David  Irwin, 

Milford,  Pa. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  all  around  experience, 
indoor  and  outdoor  work  for  hospital  on 
estate  grounds.  Sober,  reliable,  live  in.  Apply 
High  Point  Hospital,  Upper  King  St.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y,  Telephone  WEstmore  9-4420, 

HELP  Wanted  Male:  AH  round  top  notch 

handy  man  with  knowledge  of  painting, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  electricity  to  keep 
children’s  camp  in  repair.  Near  New  Haven. 
Year  round  job,  good  salary  and  cottage  with 
free  utilities.  Must  appreciate  rural  life  and 
have  good  habits  and  steady  work  record  to 
apply.  Camp  Laurel-Wood,  1156  Chapel  St., 

New'  Haven,  Conn. _ 

COUPLE:  Farm  estate.  Man  maintenance; 

woman  house.  Own  apartment.  Salary.  Op¬ 
portunity  extra  income.  State  age,  experience, 
references.  BOX  1200,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WOMEN!  Light  housework,  more  for  home 
than  high  wages.  Country.  Write  BOX  133, 
Collins  Center.  N,  Y,  _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  an  outstanding  salesman 

to  represent  the  finest  farm  tank  made.  New 
England  territory.  Tell  us  why  you  re  the 
best — plus  your  personal  history.  If  you 
meet  these  qualifications — write  us  today. 
Girton  Manufacturing  Company,  Millville,  Pa. 

Drawer  DB1. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  or  single  man  as  relief 
hand  milker  and  also  to  work  outside  occa¬ 
sionally.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Write  to  Harvey  C.  Dreibelbis.  Manager, 

Hominy  Hill  Farms,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN  or  couple  for  modern  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  hatchery.  Comfortable  apart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  opportunity.  Reply  stating 
age,  experience.  BOX  1201,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay, 
modern  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 

Jersey.  PRescott  7-4737. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  work¬ 
ing  with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up 
to  $300  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC ,  175  Fifth  Ave„  New  York  City, 

COUPLET- Reliable,  capable,  take  full  charge 
of  5,000  layer  farm.  Furnished  or  unfurn¬ 
ished  4-room  bungalow.  Good  pay  for  right 
people.  Give  details,  references,  expected 
salary  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager.  Married  man  on  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have 
general  farm  experience  including  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  references  essential.  Liberal 
salary  plus  percentage  of  profit,  comfortable 
house,  modern  appliances,  produce  of  farm. 
Write  N.  Crossin,  422  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark, 

New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  professional 

couple  in  village  near  New  York  City. 
Mother  with  child  will  be  considered.  BOX 

6802,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  farm  experienced,  for  small 
Connecticut  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 
Give  age,  experience,  references,  wages.  P.  O. 

B OX  305 ,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Under  50,  references:  nice 
home,  children.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  934, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  40-50,  reliable,  four  adults,  two 
school  boys.  Woman,  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  electrical  appliances.  Man,  gardening, 
assist  in  house;  16  miles  New  York  City.  $300 

month.  BOX  1214,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

No  drinking  or  smoking.  Expei'ienced  or  in- 
experienced.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  orchardist  needed  on  Connec¬ 
ticut  orchard  to  join  team  of  five  other 
good  men.  Modern,  all-electric  home,  near 
good  schools  and  churches.  Free  hospitali¬ 
zation,  insurance  coverage,  vacation  with  pay, 
excellent  working  conditions.  All  this  for  a 
happy  couple  which  can  fit  into  this  fine 
group.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  job  for  an 
ordinary  man.  Address:  Orchardist,  Box  208, 
Hartford — giving  education,  orchard  experi¬ 
ence,  size  of  family,  pay  expected,  etc.  If 
you  wish,  your  reply  will  be  kept  confi- 
dential. _ 

BOY,  girl  or  young  single,  man  for  general 
farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y,  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St,,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
FARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 
architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX 

1011,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  couple,  experienced  want  to 
manage  farm;  modest.  BOX  1210,  Rural 

N ew  Y orker, _ 

CAPABLE,  dependable  woman  seeks  position 
as  housekeeper.  Good  environment  im¬ 
portant.  References  available.  BOX  1211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

CUSTODIAN,  Mechanic:  wishes  position.  Elec¬ 
trician,  plumbing,  heating  and  oil  burners. 
No  objection  to  other  duties.  Sober,  reliable. 
BOX  1101,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

LADY,  55,  desires  position.  Companion- 
housekeeper.  One  or  two  adults.  Country. 
BOX  1202,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  to  help  with  light 
work  in  home;  $100  month.  BOX  1203,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  55,  marine  master  mechanic,  desires 
suitable  change,  custodian  or  maintenance. 
Full  charge.  References.  BOX  1205,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


October  15,  1955 


HOUSEKEEPER,  White,  mature,  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  Small  home  or  hotel.  BOX  1204,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  farmer  with  small  family,  desires 
to  manage  small  dairy  herd  and  general 
farm  work,  with  option  to  buy.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Position  as  working  farm  manager 
on  progressive  dairy  farm.  26  years  old, 
agricultural  college  graduate  and  experienced. 
References.  Available  January  1.  BOX  1215, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  seeks  position  in  camp  or 
lodge  as  maintenance  man.  Experienced 
electrician,  carpenter,  all-around  handyman. 
Have  own  tools.  BOX  1216,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. _ 

FLORIDA:  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched.  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
vear.  Large  assured  market  bagged  or  baled. 
Tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed.  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clermont,  Either  Office 

Groveland. _ _ 

200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  good  location,  8-room  house,  con¬ 
veniences,  large  dairy  barn,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings,  23  head  stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment: 
$17,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
72  ACRE  Broome  County  farm,  7-room  house, 
nine  head  stock  including  two  horses,  full 
line  of  farm  equipment,  price  includes  crops, 
$5,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 
105  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Broome  County,  seven  room  house,  dairy 
barn,  $6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York, _ 

252  ACRE  stocked  farm,  good  eight  room 
house,  six  room  tenant  apartment,  45  stan¬ 
chion  dairy  barn,  other  good  outbuildings,  60 
head  stock,  two  tractors  and  all  equipment, 
Cortland  County,  New  York.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

367  ACRE  Cortland  County  stocked  dairy 
farm,  57  head  stock,  good  two  family  house, 
large  dairy  barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  on  blacktop  road,  near 
village,  $50,000;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

SULLIVAN  County  finest:  Farm.  95  miles 
New  York  City.  403  acres,  fully  stocked, 
with  all  modern  machinery  and  50  head 
Holstein.  Two  barns,  two  silos,  completely 
mechanized.  Tenant  house  10  rooms.  Seven 
room  all  year  owner’s  home,  automatic  oil 
heat.  Also  lake  front,  poultry  barn  for  1,000 
capacity.  Price  for  this  beautiful  farm  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  $57,500  with  $20,000 
cash.  Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway,  Monti- 

cello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  719,  _ 

86  ACRES,  mile  from  Newton,  N.  J.,  fine 
modern  ranch  house,  700  ft.  best  Sussex 
County  highway  frontage,  includes  profitable 
nursery-garden  supply  business.  Inventory, 
including  year  old  truck,  post  and  rail  fence 
manufacturing  equipment  and  stock,  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,  optional.  Fine  for  retirement, 
your  own  business  plans  or  development.  Will 
sell  all  or  part.  Three  main  tracts — house,  25 
acres  including  $12,000  worth  spruce  X’mas 
tree  plantation  on  500  ft.  highway  frontage; 
200x200  business  site,  two  buildings,  with  or 
without  inventory;  and  60  woodland  acres  on 
pond,  highway  entrance,  fine  for  home,  camp 
or  development.  Owner  will  take  back  60% 
mortgage  on  all  or  part.  Brokers  protected. 
Write  owner,  Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  masonry  lakefront  home,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  large  dock,  garage,  paved 
road,  splendid  fishing;  $8,900.  John  Roscow, 
Inverness,  Florida. 

CHENANGO  and  Delaware  County  farms:  No. 

1208— Good  dairy  farm,  155  acres  on  gravel 
road;  70  acres  tractor  tillage;  dwelling  10 
rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace;  dairy  barn,  concrete 
floor,  26  ties,  drinking  buckets,  box  stalls; 
silo;  milk  house  with  running  spring  water, 
electric  cooler;  extra  barn;  $9,500.  No.  1224 — 
Unusually  lucrative  farm  business  complete 
with  dairy,  equipment,  hay,  silage;  260  acres 
on  improved  road;  100  acres  tractor  tillage; 
good  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace;  ten¬ 
ant  house;  good  barn,  concrete  floor;  65 
stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  two  silos;  milk  house  with  large 
electric  cooler,  water  heater;  tool  barn;  poul¬ 
try  house;  60  cows;  two  tractors  and  full 
line  power  equipment  including  baler  and 
field  chopper;  milk  checks  over  $20,000  year; 
$50,000.  No.  1079 — Quality  dairy  farm  on  ma¬ 
cadam  highway;  130  acres,  major  portion  trac¬ 
tor  tillable;  exceptionally  good  buildings; 
house  for  two  families,  13  rooms,  two  baths, 
two  furnaces;  barn  with  concrete  floor,  38 
stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  silo;  milk  house;  electric  cooler; 
garage  and  tool  storage;  hay  and  silage; 
$17,000;  with  two  tractors  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  $19,000.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor.  Bainbridge, 
New  York. _ 

A  DELAWARE  farm,  21  acres  tillable,  six 
room  home,  barn,  chicken  house,  paved 
road,  near  Milford.  Taxes  $19.50  annually. 
Harvey  G.  Marvel,  Realtor,  Milford,  Dela¬ 
ware.  


WANTED  to  buy:  Abandoned  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  Reason- 
able.  BOX  1217.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment:  Poultry  farm  located  in  Atlantic 
County,  Vz  mile  south  of  Dorothy,  New  Jersey, 
on  west  side  of  South  Jersey  Avenue,  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  Charles  H.  Pollack.  Contains  five 
acres,  includes  bungalow-type  dwelling;  four 
poultry  houses,  with  an  approximate  capacity 
of  2,000  layers.  Near  churches,  schools  and 
markets.  Terms  cash,  or  20  percent  (20%) 
down,  balance  in  five  (5)  years  at  five  per¬ 
cent  (5%)  interest.  The  Government  invites 
sealed  bids  on  the  property.  Sealed  bids  will 
be  received  at  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
208  Post  Office  Building,  402  East  State  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  until  2:00  P.M.,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1955,  and  will  be  publicly  opened  at 
2:00  P.M.,  November  1,  1955.  United  States  of 
America  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids.  Bidders  may  secure  bid  forms  and 
additional  information  by  contacting  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  208  Post 
Office  Building,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Tele¬ 
phone  EXport  4-5301,  Extension  209. 


AMBITIOUS  young  couples  want  good  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  farm,  stocked,  about  200 
acres,  in  or  around  New  York  State;  to  lease 
with  option  of  buying;  references,  experience. 
Hadley,  80  Cord  Lane,  Levittown,  N,  Y. _ 

CHICKEN  Farm:  Estate  on  river’s  edge.  So 
immense  you  will  examine  in  utter  disbe¬ 
lief!  Barns  large  and  practical,  will  handle 
75,000  meat  birds  a  year  and  more.  Walk-in 
freezer  capable  of  holding  mountains  of  meat 
and  eggs  while  you  wait  for  the  market  to 
break  just  right.  Such  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  such  a  smooth  operation  that  the 
chickens  feed  and  raise  you  instead  of  vice 
versa.  You’ll  call  this  place  “Chicken  City.” 
Plus  a  9-room  house  of  exceptional  charm  and 
beauty;  fireplace,  walnut  living  room,  beamed 
ceilings,  two  baths,  automaic  heat  and  other 
extras.  All  add  up  to  a  dream  home  on  de¬ 
sirable,  expansive  land.  At  your  door — yes,  a 
river  delightfully  suited  for  fishing,  boating, 
swimming.  May  sound  impossible  to  you — but 
it’s  true — all  this  for  $39,000.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  chicken  farm,  come  up  and  “talk 
turkey” — you  will  be  able  to  swing  a  good 
deal.  Terms  arranged.  Be  my  guest.  Nicholas 
Curabba,  34  Highland  Ave.,  Middletown  3, 
N.  Y.  Telephones:  4598  or  20910. 


FOR  Rent:  Small,  established  year-round  full 
cycle  turkey  business,  capacity  5,000  in 
confinement.  White  Hollands.  New  2-room 
apartment.  Electric  kitchenette.  Edge  of  at¬ 
tractive  village.  Hard  road.  Columbia  County. 
E.  O.  Dorman,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  new  all  year  home,  hour  from 
city,  near  big  industrial  jobs.  Terms,  photo. 
Write  Parlor  Realty,  Greenwood  Lake,  New 
York. _ 

BUSINESS  opportunity  offered:  An  estab¬ 
lished  franchised  electrical  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  and  complete  stock  must  be  sacrificed  for 
call  to  full  time  ministry  and  mission  work. 
For  quick  information  Write  BOX  1218,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  Summer  country  home  or 

farmlet,  three  hours  N.  Y.  C.  Reasonable. 
BOX  1219,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  To  rent  poultry  farm  in  Long 
Island.  BOX  1220,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

VILLAGE  homes,  gardens,  nothing  down;  list 

free.  Small  industries  wanted,  encouraged. 
Perry.  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna, _ 

WESTERN  New  York:  Cheese  factory.  Good 

milk  supply.  Frame  three  story  factory  and 
apartment  building.  Spring  water.  $4,200. 
Joseph  V.  Henry,  Realtor,  P.  O.  Box  536, 
Olean,  New  York,  _ 

120  ACRE  farm  with  good  buildings,  plenty 
of  water,  some  original  timber.  Seth 
Storch,  Milport,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  for  client  around 

Goshen,  Orange  County.  Write  full  particu- 
lars.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  building  40x90,  living  quarters, 
1%  acres,  fronting  federal  highway  No.  20, 
Central  New  York.  Reasonably  priced. 
Adrian  Weed,  Box  108,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

MARINE  business  for  sale:  Profitable  marine 

sales  and  service  on  Lake.  Central  New 
York.  Gross  $70,000.  Net  $10,000  yearly.  Only 
$3,000  needed  for  partial  payment  of  stock. 
BOX  1213,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM:  44  acres  of  all  clear  land,  8-room 

house  all  on  one  floor,  in  good  condition. 
Six  outside  buildings,  one  large  barn,  pasture 
with  a  running  brook.  Write  or  telephone 
Mrs.  Wm.  Eichner,  Flanders  Road,  South 
Coventry,  Conn.  Pilgrim  2-6337. _ 

CONNECTICUT  dairy  farm,  150  acres,  50  head 

high  producers,  all  machinery,  large  barn, 
modern  house.  BOX  1207,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DAIRY  Farm:  133  acres,  drive  through  barn 
for  45  head;  two  silos;  two  houses.  Near 
Goshen.  BOX  204,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  farm  fully  equipped:  152  acres,  22 
milkers,  12  head  young  stock,  tractor  and 
attachments,  good  buildings.  House  has  all 
conveniences.  Price  $17,000.  BOX  1208,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FIVE  room  bungalow  bath  and  outbuildings 

completely  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Walter  Elmore,  Painter, 
Virginia,  _ 

433  ACRES  on  Little  River  in  Abbeville 

County,  South  Carolina.  New  farm  home, 
modern  conveniences,  280  acres  open,  150  acres 
woodland,  100,000  board  feet  saw  timber,  1,000 
cords  pulpwood.  Suitable  for  cattle,  poultry, 
row  crops,  dairy.  Good  milk  market  $6.20  cwt. 
12  months  grazing.  Farm  and  equipment 
$22,500.  Can  partially  finance.  Walter 
McKinney,  1018  Rickenbaker,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 


COUNTRY  home:  Eight  rooms,  improvements, 
chicken  house,  roadside  stand,  on  Route  28 
to  Cape  Cod;  $10,000.  Peter  Gravelin,  Spruce 
St.,  Middleboro,  Mass.  Telephone  1197-M-4. 


ATTRACTIVE  modern  country  home,  reason¬ 
able.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor,  Mary  Cum¬ 
mings,  Agent,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

CHERRY  VALLEY  farmers’  wild  flower  honey 

for  Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  New  Year  presents: 
5  lb.  bucket  $1.35;  2  lb.  glass  79  cents;  1  lb. 
glass  49  cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and 
up.  Assortment  as  wanted,  15%  discount. 
Prices  FOB  shipping  point.  Eastern  Dairy 
Farms  Corp.,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  A.  J. 
Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  white  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95; 

carton  6-  5’s  $8.00  prepaid:  60  lbs  $9.60  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover,  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  case  6-  5s  $7.98; 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-  60s  $17.50. 
Also  Delicious  Wildflower:  60  lbs.  $8.50;  60s 

F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb.  5  lb. 

pail  $2.00  (extracted  $1.75).  All  prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N,  Y. _ _ 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5’s  $1.75;  10  lb.  pails 
$3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5  lb.  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  Harry  T. 
Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

RETIRED  healthy  gentleman  desires  reason¬ 

able  permanent  country  board.  BOX  1102, 
Rural  New  Y orker.  _ 

ELDERLY  gentleman  available  for  part  time 
work.  Seeks  room,  board.  Reasonable.  State 
rate  and  full  particulars.  BOX  1209,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HAVE  vacancy  for  two  boys  from  infancy  to 
13  years;  permanent  board;  $15  each  per 
week.  Mrs.  Frank  Horan,  Rt.  1,  Harpursville, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. _ 

POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 

tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden.  Tennessee. 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds.  Any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.F.D.  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. 

FINE  quality  hay  and  straw;  carload  or 
truckload.  Glenn  Banker  and  Sons,  Ark- 
ville,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Margaretville  1971, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  Haverly,  12-can,  side  open- 

ing,  milk  coolers,  like  new.  George  Pimm, 
Rock  Tavern,  New  York.  Telephone  Newburg 
916-M-l, _ 

BUCKET:  Small  or  medium  sized,  old  oaken; 

for  old  fashioned  well  is  wanted  by  Edward 
Loeser,  16  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Master  Buick  or  parts  1924G928- 
automobile  catalogs.  Whitlock  Farm,  Beth- 
any,  Connecticut.  _ 

SELLING  out  Parrakeet  aviary,  choice  parra- 
keet  breeders,  breeding  cages,  equipment, 
very  reasonable.  Pomeran,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 

35-GALLON  gas  poultry  scalder.  C.  Loomis, 

Bainbridge,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Buckeye  1,350  egg  electric  incuba¬ 

tor.  M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  N.  Y. 

HAY:  Early  cut  circa  40  ton.  $25  ton.  Write: 

Otto  Richter,  R.F.D.,  1,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUES  of  all  kind  bought  and  sold,  glass¬ 
ware,  china,  copper  and  brass  violins,  iron 
toys,  etc.  Peter  Jascovy,  1517  Eastern  Ave., 
Baltimore  31,  Maryland. 

ALFALFA:  First  and  second  cutting.  Clover, 

timothy,  straw.  Trailer  load  delivery.  C. 
Willis  Knapp,  Box  26,  Fayetteville,  New  York, 

BARN:  40x60,  to  be  removed,  good  condition. 

Excellent  dimension  lumber;  $800,  Mission 
Farm,  Sherburne  Centre,  Vermont. 


Strange  Discovery  Saves  $100  to 
$300  a  Year  for  Farmers 


A  strange  invention,  coupled  with  an  even  stranger  discovery  now 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  your  car,  truck,  tractor  or 
ariy  other  piece  of  farm  equipment  for  a  full  year  —  or  even 
longer  without  changing  oil  and  without  replacing  filter  elements. 


The  invention  is  a  new  kind  of 
permanent  filter  made  of  controlled 
porosity  bronze  that  removes  every 
trace  of  foreign  matter  and  abrasives 
from  the  oil  and  leaves  its  lubricat¬ 
ing  qualities  the  same  as  when  nev/ 
—  except  for  one  thing  —  ACID. 
Then  a  still  stranger  discovery 

showed  how  to  remove  the  acid.  The 
secret  is  a  mysterious  and  little 
known  chemical  process  that  neu¬ 
tralizes  acids  as  they  form  and  be¬ 
fore  they  have  a  chance  to  attack 
metal. 

The  combined  invention  and  dis¬ 

covery  have  now  been  put  together 
in  a  single  unit — made  in  47  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  shapes  —  each  one  en¬ 
gineered  specifically  for  top  per¬ 

formance  in  any  car,  truck,  tractor, 
gasoline  or  diesel  engine  —  regard¬ 
less  of  make  or 
model. 

With  this  device 
you  can  safely 

ignore  all  oil 

changes  for  an¬ 
other  year  or 

longer  —  forget  all 
about  filter  re- 


FARM 

AGENTS 

Write  for 
FREE 

money-making 

facts. 


placements  for  the  entire  life  of  any 
engine  —  and  put  back  into  your 
pocket  the  $100  to  $300  you  now  pay 
for  filter  elements  and  engine  oil. 
There  is  no  charge  for  information 
about  this  spectacular  new  develop¬ 
ment.  Write  for  all  the  facts  so  you 
can  judge  for  yourself.  Send  name 
today  and  full  details  will  be  mailed 
free  and  postage  paid. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  410,  Burlington,  Wisconsin 


Master  Mechanics  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  410,  Burlington,  Wise. 

Please  send  complete  FREE  information 
about  the  revolutionary  new  discovery 
that  permits  operating  any  gasoline  or 
diesel  engine  for  a  full  year  and  even 
longer  without  changing  oil.  Include 
microscopic  photos,  and  Independent 
Laboratory  Tests  which  prove  the  safety 
of  using  the  same  oil  continuously.  This 
request  for  information  does  not  place 
me  under  the  slightest  obligation,  and 
no  salesman  will  call. 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


State. 


0  A  product  developed  especially  for 
your  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


DRIED  POTATO  PULP 

See  your  feed  dealer  or  write  to  — 

New  England  By-Products  Corp. 

177 B  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS.,  Telephone  HUbbard  2-1682 
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YOU  CAN  ENCLOSE  AN  ENTIRE  PORCH  WITH 
CRYSTAL  CLEAR  FleX-O-GlaSS  FOR  LESS 


THAN  THE  COST  OF  ONE  GLASS  WINDOW 


This  6'  x  9'  porch  was  enclosed 
with  a  Warp’s  Window  Material 
for  only  $11.50.  Make  your  own 
Winter-proof  storm  doors  and 
storm  windows;  turn  windswept 
porches  into  warm  cozy  rooms. 


Tack  On  Right  Over  Screens 


SO  EASY  TO  DO  — 
SO  INEXPENSIVE  TOO 


JUST  CUT 
AND  TACK  ON 


FOR  STORM  DOORS  AND 
PORCH  ENCLOSURES 


Flexible 
Shatterproof 
Lasts  for  Years 


CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  *14 


&  BASE — ONLY  24*  U! 


CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  14 


BASE— ONLY  35*  LIN. 


FOR  LOW  COST 
STORM  WINDOWS 


LESS  COSTLY 
THAN  GLASS 


Let  in  Sunshine 
Vitamin  D 

(  HEALTH-GIVING 
ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS) 


TOUGH  PLASTIC  OVER  A  WIRE  MESH— ONLY  17*  SO.  FT 


ALL  36"  WIDE 

{Also  other  widths) 


FOR  GARAGE,  BARN, 
POULTRY  AND  HOG-HOUSE 
WINDOWS  \ 


is  guarante 
Beware 
brant 


r„oG\ass 

money 

name  ^ 

rotection. 


Genuine,  uy* 

for  two  full  y 
imitations*  l 
along  *0  ed 
WARP  bro£ 


Storm  Window  Kits 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALERS 
TAPE  ON  ...  OR  TACK  ON 

AS  LOW  AS  3 Bi 


NOT  SOLD  BY 
MAIL  ORDER 
HOUSES 


Chicago 

3  pioneers 


;tab\>shed 


To  Be  Sore  You  Get  The  Genuine  / 
Tak#  This  Ad  With  You  To  Your  Dealer^ 


telSOLP  ONLY  BY  HOMETOWN  HARDWARE  &  LUMBER  DEALERS 
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Farmland  Trapping  of  Game 


Many  animals  running  around  on  farms  can  be 
successfully  taken  in  traps .  It  reduces  damage  to 
crops  and  livestock ,  and  brings  in  extra  income,  too . 


By  B.  G.  ROBERTS 


RAPPING  is  one  of  the  oldest 
pursuits  of  mankind.  The  con¬ 
quest  and  settlement  of  the 
United  States  was  due  in  large 
part  to  hardy  men  who  braved 
starvation  and  death  in  the 
search  for  beaver  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  Today,  however,  most  of 
the  pelts  on  the  market  are  taken  from  farms. 
Wilderness  trapping  is  rare. 

Equipment  for  farmland  trapping  is  not 
elaborate  or  expensive.  Yet  a  few  items  are 
essential  for  success.  A  supply  of  traps  is  most 
important;  it  must  be  assorted  in  size,  depend¬ 
ing  on  animals  to  be  taken.  Stretchers  for 
drying  pelts  are  needed.  These  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  trapper  supply  dealers,  or  they 
may  be  made  at  home  from  any  kind  of  thin 
( quarter-  or  half -inch )  soft  wood.  No.  4d  or 
5d  nails  are  needed  to  fasten  pelts  to  wooden 
stretcher  boards. 

Common  hay  wire  for  fastening  traps  to 
drags,  and  a  pair  of  six-inch  pliers  for  cutting 
and  bending  the  wire  are  also  necessary.  Other 
standard  accoutrements  are:  a  good  knife  for 
skinning;  fence  staples  for  fastening  traps  to 
trees  or  logs;  and  a  bag  for  carrying  traps  and 
bait.  A  hatchet  or  pocket  or  belt  axe  will  also 
prove  to  be  useful;  I  carry  a  Marble  pocket  axe. 


Trapping  of  Mink 

Mink  is  the  most  valuable  farmland  fur 
bearer  and,  while  it  is  not  plentiful  in  some 
sections,  it  is  more  wide-spread  than  any  other 
fur  bearer  except  the  muskrat.  It  is  not  too 
strong  or  hard  to  hold,  so  the  No.  IV2  or  No.  2 
trap  may  be  used.  I  use  both,  but  the  best  is 
the  No.  IV2  Victor  coil  spring  type.  Where 
raccoons  are  found  in  the  same  locality  as 
mink,  the  No.  2  trap  may  be  preferable. 

The  same  sets  will  take  both  mink  and 
raccoon;  both  blind  and  bait  sets  can  be  used 
for  them.  Blind  sets  are  made  by  finding  a 
stump,  some  driftwood,  or  other  shoreline  ob¬ 
struction  which  forces  the  animal  to  enter  the 
water.  Set  the  trap  in  water  not  over  two 
inches  deep.  The  trap  should  be  wired  to  a 
flat  stone  or  green  limb  placed  in  the  water 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trap  from  the  bank, 
and  trap  and  drag  should  be  covered  lightly 
with  water-soaked  leaves.  It  is  best  to  wear 
rubber  boots  and  to  stay  in  the  water  when 
setting  shoreline  traps. 

Holes  in  the  bank  or  under  drift  are  good 
places  for  the  traps.  They  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  hole  and  be  covered  lightly  with 
fine  leaves  or  dirt.  A  drag  should  be  placed 
to  one  side.  Such  sets  may  be  made  without 
bait,  or  a  fresh  fish  or  piece  of  rabbit  or  fowl 
may  be  put  back  in  the  hole  beyond  the  trap. 
These  sets  will  take  raccoon  as  well  as  mink, 


Caught  in  a  Trap 

This  grey  fox  was  taken  by  Paul  Roberts,  Harri¬ 
son,  Ark.,  with  little  damage  to  its  skin. 


and  it  is  best  to  use  No.  2  traps.  When  setting 
traps  on  land,  wear  gloves;  do  not  handle  traps 
with  the  bare  hands. 

Blind  Sets  for  Muskrats 

Muskrats  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  are  easily  taken  in  traps. 
The  No.  1  and  No.  IV2  traps  are  usually  used, 
but  there  are  also  special  traps  on  the  market 
for  them.  These  kill  the  animal  when  caught, 
or  prevent  its  gnawing  or  twisting  off  a  foot. 
They  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  traps  but, 
if  many  rats  are  to  be  taken,  more  than  pay 
for  their  extra  cost.  Muskrats  live  in  holes  in 
banks  along  streams,  with  entrances  under 
water.  In  marshes,  they  make  houses  of  mud 
and  rushes,  where  entrances  are  also  under 
water.  There  is  always  a  warm,  dry  chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  house;  here  the  animal 
sleeps  during  daylight  hours. 

Most  muskrat  sets  are  blind,  made  wherever 
the  muskrat  travels.  Trails  may  often  be  found 
in  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  high  banks. 
Traps  should  be  set  here.  They  should  be  wired 
to  small,  flat  stones  or  green  poles  placed  in 
the  water  and  be  covered  lightly  with  mud  or 
wet  leaves.  Only  a  small  amount  of  covering 
material  should  be  used;  too  much  will  clog 
the  jaws  of  the  trap. 

If  muskrats  are  scarce  and  hard  to  find,  bait 
sets  can  be  made  by  setting  traps  in  shallow 
water  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank,  fastening  and 
covering  them  as  described.  A  piece  of  carrot, 
turnip,  or  apple  is  stuck  on  a  sharpened  stick, 


Birds  Can  Be  Trapped 

These  two  great  horned  owls  were  caught  in 
well-baited  traps.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
their  long,  sharp  claws. 

and  the  stick  is  forced  into  the  bank  directly 
over  and  about  a  foot  above  the  trap.  A  few 
drops  of  catnip  or  anise  oil  on  the  bank  near 
the  trap  will  attract  the  animal  to  the  set. 

Be  Ready  for  Mr.  Skunk 

Skunks  make  their  winter  homes  in  aban¬ 
doned  woodchuck  dens  or  in  holes  in  bluffs. 
Such  places  are  good  locations  for  traps.  The 
No.  1  or  No.  iy2  trap  is  all  right  for  skunks, 
and  the  No.  2  is  also  used.  Den  sets  may  be 
made  either  with  or  without  bait.  Traps  should 
be  fastened  to  a  limb  or  small  pole  next  to  the 
den  and  be  placed  just  inside  the  entrance. 
The  usual  cover  is  dead  leaves  or  fine  grass. 
Skunks  usually  den  up  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  coming  out  only  on  warm,  rainy 
nights  thereafter;  so  traps  should  be  left  all 
season  to  be  in  readiness  when  the  skunks 
come  out. 

Sets  at  dens  can  be  turned  into  baited  sets 
by  tossing  a  piece  of  rabbit,  fowl  or  skunk  car¬ 
cass  ( after  it  has  been  skinned )  back  into  the 
den  beyond  the  trap.  It  is  best  to  use  a  large 
bait,  say  half  of  a  rabbit  or  carcass;  it  lasts 
longer  and  can  be  better  detected  by  the 
skunk.  The  more  decayed  the  bait  is,  the  better 
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Trapper’s  Equippage 

Stretcher  boards,  rifles,  pistols,  guns,  hatchet, 
pincers,  staples,  carrying  bag,  hooks,  wire,  lantern 
or  flashlight,  and,  of  course,  traps  are  among 
the  trapper’s  essential  accoutrements. 

the  skunk  seems  to  like  it.  Fish  and  sardines 
also  make  good  skunk  bait. 

Feather-Touch  Traps  for  Weasels 

Weasels  are  very  light  in  weight  and  often 
go  over  a  trap  without  getting  caught.  When 
trapping  them,  No.  0  or  weak  No.  1  traps  should 
be  used.  They  must  be  set  to  spring  at  the  least 
touch.  Baits  are  usually  employed  for  weasels; 
I  build  cubbies  of  rocks  or  chunks  of  wood  in 
the  fields  and  along  brushy  fence  rows  where 
weasels  travel  in  search  of  food.  These  bait 
houses  or  cubbies  are  about  18  inches  long, 
eight  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  high.  They 
are  covered  over  at  the  top.  Walls  and  top 
must  be  tight,  as  the  weasels  can  squeeze 
through  a  very  small  hole.  One  end  of  these 
bait  houses  is  left  open,  and  the  trap  is  set  in 
front  of  it.  It  is  covered  very  lightly  with  fine 
leaves  or  grass  and  fastened  to  a  light  drag 
laid  on  the  ground  to  one  side.  Any  kind  of 
fresh,  bloody  meat  is  all  right  for  weasel  bait; 
put  it  in  the  bait-house  behind  the  trap.  Rabbit, 
squirrel,  or  fowl  may  be  used.  It  should  be 
renewed  every  few  days  for,  unlike  his  cousin, 
the  skunk,  the  weasel  does  not  like  stale  or 
decayed  meat.  He  will  seldom  go  near  it. 

Foxes  Not  Hard  to  Find 

Foxes  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
In  some  sections,  they  are  a  menace  to  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  Trapping  is  about  the  only 
( Continued  on  Page  673 ) 


Valuable  Fur-bearer 

A  weasel  this  size  can  well  be  taken  in  the 
No.  0  or  other  feather-touch  trap. 
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Cosettas  Reliable  Farm  Supplv 
WASHINGTON  P 

Frank  Rvmcn  &  Sons 
WESTFIELD 

Ray  Quick  Repair  Shop 
WOODBINE 

So.  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange 

NEW  YORK 


ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equ  pment 
ALEXANDER 
Alexander's  Garage 

ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Delos  Hoskins 
BALDWINSVILLE 
Robert  C.  Church 
BALLSTON  SPA 
Arthur  Pettit 
BASOM 

Bernard  Howard 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 
BINGHAMTON 
A  L.  Davis  &  Son 
BOLIVAR 
J.  &  C.  Magneto 
BOONVILLE 

Boonviile  Supply  Company 
BREWSTER 

Johnny’s  Service  Center 
BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 
BUFFALO 

Fox  Equipment  Company 
CAMDEN 
C-.  J.  Wesseldine 
CAMPBELL 
Allis  Hardware 
CANANDAIGUA 


Don  Howard 
CANASTOTA 
Canastota  Garage 
CANTON 
R.  G.  Mace 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 
J.  &  P.  Implement  Company 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 
CLARKSVILLE 

Hansen’s  Tractor  &  Implement 
CLYDE 

Costello  Farm  Supply 
CLYMER 

Clymer  F~r;n  Supply 
COBLESKILL 
J.  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 
COLD  SPRING 
Cold  Spring  Service  Center 
CROGHAN 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 
CROWN  POINT 
Arthur  &  James  Towne 
CUBA 

Brooklea  Implement  &  Tractor 
DALTON 

Shutes  General  Store 
DELEVAN 

Yorkshire  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Valley  Equ  pment  Company 
DEPAUVILLE 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DEPOSIT 

Hinman  Mills 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Ed  Guminek 
EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Owen  Fassea 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nephew’s  Garage 
ELMA 

Mikes  Bicycle  Shop 
FLEISCHMANS 
Main  Street  Garage 
FLY  CREEK 

Winne's  Garage  &  Implement 
FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKFORT 
Urgo's  Service  Station 
FREDONIA 

Fredonia  Truck  &  Farm  Equipment 
FREEHOLD 
Wood's  Store 
GLOVERSVILLE 
House  Beautiful  Blinds 
GOLDEN  BRIDGE 
Green  Brothers 
GOSHEN 
Gor-Dun’s  Inc. 

C.OUVERNEUR 
Jones  Farm  Supply 
HAMMOND 
Lawrence  Marsaw 


HARRISON 

Lauro’s  Lawn  Mower  &  Garden  Supply 
HASTINGS 

Moosebrueger  &  Weever 

heuvelton 

Witherell  Brothers 
HIGHLAND 
W.  E.  Hav  land,  Inc. 

HONEOYE  FALLS 
Squire  J.  Kingston 
HORMELL 
Thatcher  Brothers 
HORSEHEADS 

Horseheads  Tractor  and  Equ. pment 
HUME 

Sanford  and  Rickett 
INLET 

Harwood  Motors 
INTERLAKEN 

Donald  C.  Betzler 
ITHACA 


Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 
JAMESTOWN 

Hagqerty  &  Anderson 
KINGS  FERRY 
Gilling  &  Nedrow 
LAKE  PLEASANT 
Rudes  Garage 


McCULLOCH  SAWS  CUT  FASTER 


Lightest  weight,  20  pounds  complete; 
lowest  price,  a  real  buy  at  $195  up. 


MODEL  47 

A  dependable  and  rugged  performer 
weighing  only  30  pounds,  $279.50  up. 


SURER  33 

Most  powerful  of  all  saws  in  its  weight 
class,  only  22  pounds.  $237.50  up. 


MODEL  4-30 

A  powerful,  well-balanced,  light-weight 
saw,  priced  $3  1  5  up. 


MODEL  73 

Fastest-cutting  1-man  saw;  top  profes 
sional  favorite;  weighs  31  lb.  $365  up 


MODEL  09 

The  two-man  production  saw  for  extra 
heavy  duty.  Blades  to  60  in.  $450  up 


PLURSGE  BOW  MODELS 

Cut  with  the  tip,  save  labor  in  pulp  log¬ 
ging.  Bow  saws  are  available  in  all 
models,  $249  up. 


McCulloch  Saws  Cut  Fastest!  You  can  make  this  cutting  test  yourself. 

Use  a  McCulloch  demonstrator  saw  to  make  a  cut  through  a 
log  of  the  size  and  type  you’d  normally  be  cutting.  Check  row 
£'2'  long  the  cut  takes. 

Then  make  a  similar  cut  through  the  same  size  and  type  of 
MmI  l°g  any  other  make  of  saw  in  the  same  range  of  weight  or 

price,  and  check  the  time. 

Pound  for  pound  and  dollar  for  dollar,  McCulloch  saws 
outperform  all  other  saws.  They  are  your  best  dollar  value. 
See  your  McCulloch  Dealer  whose  name  and  address 
appears  on  this  page. 


McCULLOCH 

World’s  largest  chain  saw  builder 


McCULLOCH 


LAWTONS 
Clfford  Steff 
LIBERTY 

Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
LINDLEY 

George  M.  Stuart  &  Son 
LYONS 

Krebbeks  Farm  Supply 
LONG  ISLAND 
COMM ACK 

Seven  Gables  Garage 
FREEPORT 

Freeport  Equipment  Sales  &  Rentals 
RIVERHEAD 

Modern  Tractor  Company 
LONG  LAKE 
Roy  Lash 
LOWVILLE 

Schantz  Brothers 
MACEDON  CENTER 
Gordon  Camp 
MALONE 

Franklin  Farm  Supply 
MASSENA 
Alex’s  Tree  Service 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

MIDDLEPORT 

Clayton  &  Dickinson 
MILLBROOK 

Reardon  &  Br  ggs  Company 
MILLERTON 
Green  Brothers 
MT.  KISCO 

Eddy's  Service  Station 
NEWBURGH 

Ward,  King  &  Lawrence 
NEW  LEBANON 
Joseph  H.  Mittnight 
NEW  YORK  MILLS 
Frank  J.  Bolan,  Inc. 

NICHOLVILLE 
Ray  Trussell 
NORTH  CREEK 
Waldron's  Repa  r  Shop 
NORTH  HOOSICK 

Delurey  Farm  Equipment 
NORTHVILLE 
Rhodes  Garaoe 
NORTH  WHITE  PLAINS 
Austin  &  Barrett 
OLD  FORGE 
Hubert  Lee 
OLEAN 

Ch  avetta  Brothers 
ONEONTA 
M.  A.  Groff 
OSWEGO 

Economy  Garage 
OWEGO 

J.  H.  Signs  &  Son 
PALANTINE  BRIDGE 
Leslie  T.  Waner,  Inc. 

PENN  YAN 

Penn  Yan  Tractor  Sales 
PIFFARD 

Parnell  Sales  &  Service 
PINE  BUSH 
Ulster  McDole 
PLATTSBURG 
W.  W.  Finney  &  Son 
PORT  BYRON 

Burke  s  Hardware  &  Garage 
PORT  CHESTER 
V.  A.  Banks 
PORT  JERVIS 
Wm.  Reinhardt  &  Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
J.  E.  Andrews  Hardware  Co. 
RANSOMVILLE 
Louis  A.  Weld 


RED  HOOK 
Hubert  Gage 
RICHFORD 

Birdsall  &  Johnson 
ROCHESTER 

The  Country  Gentlemen  Corp. 
George  E.  Hazard  Company 
SALISBURY  CENTER 
Dari  ng  Farm  Supply 
SAUGERTI  ES 

Hudson  Valley  Equipment  Co. 
SCHENECTADY 
Otto  Voss 
SHERBURNE 
R.  R.  Jones 
SODUS  CENTER 

Charles  B.  Krebbeks 
SOUTH  GLEN  FALLS 

Barnett  Equipment  Company 
STAMFORD 

Conrad  J.  Engelke 
STERLI  NG 

Matson  Lumber  Company 
SYRACUSE 

Rel  able  Farm  Supply 
TICONDEROGA 

Hillcrest  Farm  Dairy 
TROUPSBURG 
Potters  Garage 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment  Company 
WALTON 
B.  W.  Ives 

WASH1NGTONVILLE 
Saturno’s  Hardware 
WATERFORD 
Harr  s  Brothers 
WATERLOO 

F  nger  Lakes  Equipment  Company 
WATERTOWN 
Richard  Ennis 
WATERVILLE 
P.  N.  Lewis 
WATKINS  GLEN 

Willson  Outboard  Mar,ne 
WELLSVILLE 
Carl  Kailbourne 
WEST  EDMESTON 
Robert  Farm  Supply 
WZSTFORD 

Thomas  Williams,  Jr. 

WESTPORT 

Champlain  Implement  Company 
WEST  SHOKAN 

West  Shokan  Garage 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ATGLEN 
J  B.  Lapp 
BLAKESLEE 

Sincavage  Lumber  Company 
DALLAS 

August  Walters 
DOYLESTOWN 
E.  W.  Haldman 
DRUMS 

Harold  F.  Christy 
EAST  STROUDSBURG 
Van  D.  Yetter 


EDGEMONT 
Joseph  H  Green 
CREENSTOWN 

Lake  Harbor  Boat  Service 
HAMLIN 

Black  Brothers  Garage 
HEGINS 

R.  D.  Chambers 
HONEY  BROOK 
Martin  D.  Kern  Hardware 
KENNETT  SQUARE 
Tunis  Brothers 
KINTNERSVILLE 
Walter  Jesiolowski 
KUNKLETOWN 

Raymond  H.  Anthony 
LAKE  COMO' 

Frank  Rackowski 
LANCASTER 

Mast  Saw  &  Knife  Service 
LYN  N  PORT 

Kerm  t  K.  Kistler 
MACUNGIE 
Charles  Potica 
MAXATAWNY 

C.  J.  Zwoyer  &  Son 
MESHOPPEN 
Tyler  Oil  Company 
MONTROSE 

H.  D.  Griffis  &  Son 
MORRISVILLE 

King  Supply  Company 
NAZARETH 

George  N.  Miller 
NEFFS  POST  OFFICE 
J.  M.  Snyder  &  Son 
NEW  HOPE 

C.  A  Mag  II  &  Son 
ORWIGSBURG 
Paul  J.  Eichert 
OXFORD 

Oxford  Farm  Supply 
PALMYRA 

Dechert’s  Machine  Shop 
PHILADELPHIA 

Knife-Crafters,  Inc. 
PHOENIXVILLE 

Valley  Forge  Arborist 
POTTSTOWN 

Ble  ms  Repair  Shop 
QU  ARRYVILLE 

Conestoga  Farm  Service 
READING 

Berkleigh  Tractor  &  Equipment 
SEELYVILLE 
Paul  M.  Horst 
SELLERSVILLE 
Ed.  Gulden 
SHICKSHINNY 

Rural  Supply  Company 
SPRINGHOUSE 
Alvin  McClellan 
U  N  I  ON  DALE 
T.  J.  Lopatofsky 
WEST  CHESTER 

Fruit  Growers  of  Chester  County 
ZIEGLERVILLE 
Robert  E.  Little 
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Moving  Apple  Trees 

I  have  six  four-year-old  apple  trees 
which  are  just  coming  into  bearing. 
These  trees  have  to  be  moved  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  Do  you  think  they  can  be 
moved  and,  if  so,  what  time  of  the 
year'  would  be  best?  t.  e.  g. 

In  moving  a  deoiduous  tree  of  this 
age,  the  roots  should  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  as  much  as  possible.  Hence, 
leave  an  amount  of  soil  intact  around 
the  tree  roots  and  move  it  with  the 
tree.  The  rule  of  thumb  for  the  size 
of  the  ball  of  earth  is  one  foot  in 
ball  diameter  for  every  inch  of  trunk 
diameter  up  to  three  inches,  then 
nine  inches  increase  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  inch  in  tree  diameter.  Dig 
down  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
before  undercutting  the  tree,  place 
some  burlap  sacks  around  the  side 
of  the  ball  and,  with  rope,  tie  the 
ball  of  earth  together  so  that  both 
the  tree  and  ball  can  be  moved  as  a 
single  unit  without  the  ball  of  soil 
breaking  away  from  the  tree. 

Moving  a  tree  of  this  size  is  not 
an  easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done.  A 
cubic  foot  of  soil  weighs  about  100 
pounds.  Trees  considerably  larger 
than  yours  have  been  moved  with 
success.  For  transporting  the  tree 
you  can  use  a  conventional  tree 
moving  rig  or  a  flat,  wide  stone-boat. 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  tree  on  the 
stone-boat  and  skid  it  to  the  new 
location. 

A  tree  can  be  moved  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  the  dormant 
period  is  preferable,  even  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  A  frozen  ball  will 
more  easily  stay  intact.  Once  a  tree 
has  been  replanted,  it  should  receive 
special  attention  until  normal  growth 
has  been  resumed.  l.  d.  t. 


ties  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to 
this  fungus  and  the  severity  of 
growth  varies  in  different  years.  It 
is  usually  much  more  prevalent  in 
warm  dry  years  than  in  moist  cool 
seasons.  Sweet  corn,  and  especially 
the  high  quality  home  garden  varie¬ 
ties,  are  most  susceptible  to  this 
disease,  but  it  is  found  too  much  also 
in  silage  and  grain  varieties.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  no  seed  treat¬ 
ment  or  any  application  that  can  be 
made  to  the  soil  or  to  the  plants 
that  will  prevent  growth  of  this  fun¬ 
gus.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  select 
varieties  that  are  reasonably  free 
from  infection.  Although  the  smut 
balls  are  very  unsightly  and  dis¬ 
agreeable,  the  actual  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  plant  is  usually  not  severe 
and  generally  can  be  ignored. 

D.  F.  J. 


Time  to  Set  Berry  Plants 

Will  you  please  advise  us  when  we 
should  transplant  our  strawberries 
and  raspberries?  f.  f. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  may 
be  planted  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Fall.  If  set  in  the  Spring,  the  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked,  or  early  in  April. 
Late-set  plants  encountering  hot,  dry 
weather  do  often  fail.  Fall  plant¬ 
ing — late  October  and  early  Novem¬ 
ber  —  is  practicable  with  strawber¬ 
ries,  but  the  plants  must  be  well 
mulched  to  prevent  them  from 
heaving  from  frost  during  Winter. 
Fall-set  raspberries  should  be 
mounded  up  with  soil  to  prevent 
heaving.  The  soil  should  be  levelled 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  straw  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  strawberries  in  the 
Spring  before  growth  starts. 

G.  L.  S. 


Bad  Year  for  Com  Smut 

Can  you  tell  me  how  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  smut  on  sweet  corn?  It  was 
very  bad  here  this  year.  J.  f.  n. 

Smut  on  corn  is  due  to  a  fungus 
closely  related  to  mushrooms  and 
toadstools.  Its  spores  are  scattered 
widely  by  wind  and  are  practically 
everywhere  present.  After  over¬ 
wintering  in  the  soil,  the  spores 
germinate  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season  and  enter  the  young 
corn  plant,  in  which  their  strands 
grow  as  parasites.  The  black  fungus 
bodies,  found  at  almost  any  part  of 
the  plant,  are  quite  unsightly.  Varie- 


New  Produce  Market  in 
Rochester 

Work  has  begun  on  the  2.5-million 
dollar  Genesee  Valley  Regional  Mar¬ 
ket,  a  124-acre  project  designed  to 
make  the  town  of  Henrietta,  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  produce  cen¬ 
ter  for  a  nine-county  area.  Six  build¬ 
ings  are  under  construction:  a  20- 
unit  commission  house,  a  90-  by  400- 
foot  convertible  shed  for  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  use,  a  60-  by  400-foot 

assembly-auction-handling  building, 

and  three  farmers’  sheds,  each  25-  by 
400-feet  in  dimension.  The  market 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  1,000 
farmers  indoors  and  out. 

A  Genesee  Valley  Regional  Mar¬ 
ket  Authority  was  created  by  state 
law  as  a  public  benefit  corporation 
in  1951.  Its  board  of  directors  has  15 
members,  14  named  by  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  nine  counties  the 
market  will  serve  and  the  15th  to  be 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  Markets.  Donald  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Webster,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  au¬ 
thority  will  operate  the  market  as  a 
non-profit,  self-liquidating  concern. 
Current  construction  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  state  appropriations,  to  be 
repaid  through  a  $1,500,000  bond 
jssue  the  Authority  will  offer  soon. 
Raymond  Brayley  has  been  ap- 


Pine  Needles  as  Strawberry 
Mulch 

Can  I  cover  my  strawberry  plants 
with  pine  needles  this  Winter?  I 
have  a  good  supply  of  the  needles, 
but  also  a  nice  strawberry  bed  that 
I  do  not  want  to  ruin.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  best  fertilize  the  bed? 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  a. 

Pine  needles  are  a  good  mulch  for 
strawberries.  The  crowns  of  the 
plants  should  have  two  to  three 
inches  of  needles  over  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  low  temperatures 
during  the  Winter.  Get  the  mulch  on 
before  temperatures  drop  below  20 
degrees  above  zero.  Late  November 
is  usually  the  time  to  do  this.  You 
should  feed  the  bed  with  water  when 
the  berries  are  ripening.  They  need 
at  least  an  inch  of  rain  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring.  If  it  does  not  rain, 
irrigate  the  berries.  Do  not  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  Spring  of  the  fruiting 
year.  g.  l.  s. 


No  Grape  Crop 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my 
Niagara  White  grapes  rotting?  The 
vines  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  but 
all  the  grapes  rotted  by  the  10th  of 
September.  From  10-year-old  vines, 
we  got  no  grapes.  h.  h.  k. 

The  rotting  may  be  due  to  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes  followed  by  fungus 
attacks  on  the  cracked  berries.  It 
could  also  be  due  to  black  rot,  a 
fungus  disease  which  is  sometimes 
serious  on  unsprayed  grapes. 

g.  l.  s. 


Beef  Pulp  Better  Than  Peat? 

Beet  pulp  is  cheaper  than  peat. 
How  would  it  do  as  a  mulch  in  the 
garden  and  as  a  soil  conditioner? 

New  York  c.  d. 

I  have  never  heard  of  beet  pulp 
being  used  as  a  mulching  material 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as 
satisfactory  as  peat  moss.  It  would 
decompose  too  rapidly.  It  may  well 
have  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  for  mulch¬ 
ing  purposes.  n.  f.  j. 


pointed  manager  of  the  new  market. 
Land  will  be  leased,  and  perhaps 
buildings  provided,  for  such  busi¬ 
nesses  as  banking,  food  brokerage, 
storage,  warehousing",  paper  produc¬ 
tion,  container  manufacture,  and 
packaging.  The  market  will  serve 
Monroe,  Ontario,  Livingston,  Orleans, 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  Steuben,  Yates 
and  Wayne  Counties,  and  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  for  the  1956 
strawberry  season. 

Robert  G.  Dyment 


National  Plowing 
Champions 

Winners  of  the  level-land  and  con¬ 
tour  plowing  matches  at  the  Soil 
Conservation  Days  and  National 
Plowing  Matches  held  late  this  past 
Summer  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  were 
Donald  Barbee,  Conover,  Ohio,  and 
Eugene  Holmes,  Waldorf,  Minn.,  re¬ 
spectively.  Frank  Bloom,  Dundee, 
and  Eugene  Hubbell,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y.  State’s  level-land  and  contour 
champions,  performed  well  in  the 
contests  and  are  said  to  have  valued 
and  profited  from  their  experience. 
Bloom,  using  his  own  Deere  tractor 
and  plows,  came  in  seventh  in  level- 
land.  Hubbell,  using  borrowed  equip¬ 
ment,  finished  a  little  lower  in  the 
contour  classes.  It  is  reported  that 


Bloom  and  Hubbell  were  assigned 
the  hardest  and  driest  land  on  the 
contest  farm —  and  also  in  the  State 
of  Indiana— for  their  competitive 
plowmanship  endeavors. 
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CUT  COSTS 

To  make  a  Profit  on  Fruit  Growing, 

PRUNE  with 


Orchardkraft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


Sizes  for  all  your  work  from  the  SMALLEST 
CUTS  that  you  would  make  with  a  HAND 
SHEAR  to  the  largest  cuts  that  you  would 
make  with  ANY  SHEAR. 

Our  ORCHARDKRAFT  Air  Powered  PRUN- 
ERS  are  designed  for  Fruit  Growers,  by 
people  who  have  supplied  Fruit  Growers’ 
needs  for  over  50  years. 

Write  for  circular,  sending  us  name  of  your 
nearest  Fruit  Growers’  Supplies  dealer. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. ' 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.J. 

GrowYourOvvn  GERANIUMS 

JfsEasy/ 

SEEDS  MtU 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors ,  enormous  flowers 
— indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 
summer .  Special,  20  Seeds  10c,  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

435  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES.  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Plant  this  Fall!  Complete  line 
at  LOW  direct-from-grower  prices. 
Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  assured  by  one  of  America’s 
oldest  nurseries.  Write  today  for 
Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R 1 1 15,  PrincessAnne, Md. 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


SELL  AMAZING  NEW 

GARRY  OATS 


RODNEY  Oats  and  other  new  improved  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Terrific 
demand.  RIGHT  NOW  is  time  to  get  in  on 
ground  floor.  Write  TODAY  for  Agency  par¬ 
ticulars . GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  19  56  Berry  Book  tells, 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

_  _  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


MAKE  $150  UP  WEEKLY 


Take  orders  new  proven  nationally  advertised  Gro- 
Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Prospects 
everywhere.  Samples  and  selling  equipment  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

EARN  SI 50  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  SENL|# 

VARIETIES  CERTIFIED  SEED  GRAIN 
Write:  SECOA  FARMS,  MADISON  CITY,  IOWA 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS - - 

12  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  —  $6.75  F.  0.  B. 
EARLY,  MIDSEASON  and  LATE  VARIETIES 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fr»« 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  PRINCESS  PINE,  BEST  GRADE,  $15 
per  100  lbs.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


I 


I 


CERTIFIED  CRAIG,  Clinton  and  Mohawk 

SELECTED 


\Uwn4on 

0n  tor  I 


Canadian 
Registered 
GARRY 
And  Beaver 


OATS 


J 'op. 

Qud£<^y 

r  ‘n  ^ 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Write  Dept.  R-l  A  Representatives  Wanted  in 


For  Prices 


Unassigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  I,  N.  Y. 
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What’s  New  in  Fruit  Varieties? 


What  s  new  in  farming  : 


New  liquid  fertilizer  is  pumped  into  soil! 


the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  held  early 
every  Fall  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Station  fruit  breed¬ 
ers  report  to  Association  members 
on  the  performance  of  new  horti¬ 
cultural  varieties.  The  new  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Station  make  their 
debut,  and  new  varieties  from  other 
stations  and  from  private  breeders 
are  also  presented. 

New  Apple  Varieties 

The  Station’s  apple  breeding  pro¬ 
ject  has  already  yielded  several  fine 
new  varieties  and,  when  all  of  the 
seedlings  —  40,000  of  them  —  have 
fruited,  several  more  excellent  ones 
will  undoubtedly  be  found.  The  new¬ 
est  is  Wellington,  named  for  Prof. 
Wellington,  who  for  many  years  di¬ 
rected  the  fruit  breeding  work.  A 
cross  between  Cortland  and  Crimson 
Beauty,  Wellington  is  an  attractive, 
early,  red,  cooking  apple  ripening 
four  to  five  days  before  Melba.  Pro¬ 
cessing  tests  indicate  that  Welling¬ 
ton  has  real  promise  for  apple  sauce. 

Monroe  (Rome  Beauty  x  Jona¬ 
than)  is  a  new  general  purpose  varie¬ 
ty  also  suitable  for  processing.  The 
fruit  is  large,  red,  late,  and  it  keeps 
very  \Cell.  The  tree  bears  heavy 
annual  crops,  but  is  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew  if  sulphur  sprays  are  not  used. 
Another  processing  variety  is  Web¬ 
ster,  a  very  large,  attractive  red 
apple  in  season  from  October  1  to 
December  15.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper. 
Grower  tests  of  Webster  and  Monroe 
are  promising  for  eventual  com¬ 
mercial  acceptance  by  many  growers 
and  by  consumers. 

Idared,  a  Jonathan  x  Wagener 
cross  from  Idaho,  is  a  handsome, 
bright  red,  late-keeping  dessert 
apple  that  is  picked  10  to  12  days 
before  Rome  Beauty.  It  keeps  until 
May  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  apples.  Spartan,  a  McIntosh 
x  Yellow  Newton  seedling  from 
British  Columbia,  is  a  high  quality, 
late-keeping  McIntosh  type  that  is 
doing  well  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
It  is  smaller  than  McIntosh,  how¬ 
ever;  and  it  needs  a  stop-drop  spray 
as  it  nears  maturity. 

Peaches  Pears  and  Plums 

Peach  breeders  at  several  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  produced  such  a 
multitude  of  new  varieties  in  .recent 
years  that  these— all  great  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  older  sorts — are 
gradually  retiring  Elberta  from  the 
peach  picture.  Many  of  them  ripen 
before  Elberta  and  are  much  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  and  hardiness.  They 
are  productive  and  attractive,  and 
most  are  yellow-fleshed  freestones. 
Erlyvee,  ready  July  27,  is  semi-cling 
and  has  a  very  tender  skin;  some 
serious  faults  can  be  overlooked  in 
such  a  early  sorts,  however.  Ready 
August  6  is  Dixired,  and  August  10 
Prairie  Dawn,  both  clingstones.  By 
mid-August,  Jerseyland  is  ready. 
Near  the  end  of  the  month,  South¬ 
land  and  Sunhigh  are  ripe.  Blake,  a 
very  new  and  attractive  sort  from 
New  Jersey,  unfortunately  is  not 
high  in  quality.  Several  white-flesh 
freestone  varieties  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  with  their  good  appearance  and 
quality.  Red  Rose  and  Summer  Rose, 
ripening  in  late  August,  and  Late 
Rose,  three  weeks  later,  are  all  high¬ 
ly  promising. 

New  pears  of  interest  were  two 
unnamed  selections:  N.  Y.  4885  and 
N.  Y.  7620.  Both  are  distributed 
under  number  by  the  Fruit  Testing 
Association.  N.  Y.  4885  ripens  a  week 
later  than  Bartlett  and  is  a  produc¬ 
tive,  large,  attractive  yellow  pear 
with  melting  flesh  and  good  quality. 
The  tree  is  drooping  in  habit.  N.  Y. 
7620  is  a  high  quality  pear  that  ri¬ 
pens  with  Clapp  Favorite,  but  keeps 
better. 

New  plums  are  N.  Y.  826  and  N.  Y. 
981.  N.  Y.  981  is  a  reddish-blue 


prune  type  that  ripens  the  first  week 
in  September.  N.  Y.  826  ripens  the 
last  week  in  September  and  is  dark 
red  with  heavy  blue  bloom  and  very 
good  quality.  Its  usefulness  is  as  a 
prune-type  to  follow  Stanley.  For 
regions  too  cold  for  European-type 
plums,  Mt.  Royal,  from  Ottawa, 
Canada,  is  available.  It  is  rather 
small,  but  of  good  quality  for  such 
a  hardy  variety. 

Cherries  and  Grapes 

Many  new  sweet  cherries  were 
discussed  and  shown  frozen  in  a 
refrigerated  display  case.  The  V 
varieties  fi’om  Ontario  show  con¬ 
siderable  promise.  Vernon,  ripening 
about  July  7,  and  Velvet,  a  few  days 
later,  are  big,  black,  firm  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Both  deserve  trial  by  cherry 
growers.  Several  unnamed  but  prom¬ 
ising  selections  from  the  chei'ry 
breeding  project  at  Geneva  may  be 
named  after  more  extensive  trials 
by  Fruit  Testing  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  N.  Y.  1495,  the  earliest  firm- 
fleshed  variety,  ripens  June  20,  only 
five  days  after  Seneca.  It  is  the  best 
cherry  of  its  season.  N.  Y.  1519, 
ready  July  12,  and  N.  Y.  591,  ripen¬ 
ing  about  July  25,  are  all  topnotch 
varieties  that  deserve  extensive 
trial  by  sweet  cherry  growers.  All 
are  large,  black,  firm  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality. 

Seedless  grapes,  the  product  of 
many  years  of  breeding,  were  shown 
in  three  varieties:  Himrod  and  Inter¬ 
laken,  ripening  in  late  August,  and 
Romulus,  which  comes  with  Con¬ 
cord.  These  are  yellowish-green, 
high  quality  varieties  resembling 
the  Thompson  Seedless  of  California. 
All  three  derive  from  Thompson,  but 
are  hardy  enough  for  most  Geneva 
winters.  Other  recent  varieties  shown 
were:  Alden,  black;  Bath,  black;  and 
Naples,  a  red  variety  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  Delaware  flavor. 

Among  the  Small  Fruits 

No  immediately  recent  small 
fruits  were  shown,  but  the  Empire 
strawberry  was  pronounced  best  of 
the  new  station  varieties.  Eden  for 
freezing  and  Erie  are  other  new 
strawberries  of  merit.  Arapahoe,  an 
everbearer  from  the  Great  Plains,  is 
worth  trying  in  the  garden.  Dixie- 
lad  and  Pocahontas,  two  recent  new 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  va¬ 
rieties,  are  very  tart  commercial 
varieties  for  the  latitude  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  most  recent  blueberries, 
Earliblue,  Bluecrop,  Berkeley  and 
Coville,  ripening  in  that  order  from 
very  early  to  very  late,  are  all  good 
enough  to  replace  the  older  varie¬ 
ties  as  their  merits  become  more 
generally  known  and  plants  become 
available.  The  blueberry  variety  pic¬ 
ture  is  changing  rapidly  as  the  result 
of  extensive  breeding  work,  and 
more  new  sorts  are  on  the  way,  most¬ 
ly  from  the  same  breeding  work  that 
has  given  us  all  the  other  varieties. 

George  L.  Slate. 


Why  don’t  you  show  us  a  states¬ 
man  who  can  rise  up  to  the  Emer¬ 
gency,  and  cave  in  the  Emergency’s 
head?  —  Artemus  Ward,  Things  in 
New  York. 


Look  how  the  fertilizer  is  being  applied 
nowadays!  First,  it  was  the  solid  type  of 
plant  food;  then  a  gas — anhydrous  am¬ 
monia.  This  had  to  be  put  into  the  soil 
with  special  machinery. 

Today,  it’s  a  liquid  that  not  only  ferti¬ 
lizes,  but  can  be  mixed  with  weed  killers 
and  insecticides  and  applied  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Farmers  are  using  this  type  of  ferti¬ 


lizer  more  and  more  these  days,  and  the 
reasons  are  obvious. 

They  are  competitive  in  price.  Better 
machinery  is  becoming  available  for  put¬ 
ting  them  in.  And  they  can  be  handled 
with  ease — pumps  do  all  the  work,  there 
is  no  lifting  and  carrying.  Liquid  ferti¬ 
lizing  is  one  more  great  step  forward  in 
modern  farming. 


What's  new  in  maintenance? 


A  completely  new  motor  oil 
for  your  car . . .  truck  . . .  tractor . . . 


Controls  carbon,  keeps  engines  clean  and 
smoother-running  with  lower  oil  con¬ 
sumption  in  every  season. 

New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  is  Super- 
Refined  by  Gulf’s  Alchlor  Process.  This 
extra  refining  step  removes  up  to  15% 
more  of  the  carbon-formers. 

As  a  result  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  holds 
intake  valve  and  combustion  chamber 
deposits  to  a  minimum  . . .  it’s  the  clean¬ 
working  motor  oil. 

Never  breaks  down  in  service  because 
it  has  “natural  viscosity” — doesn’t  con¬ 


tain  artificial  thickeners  that  break  down 
under  engine  heat  and  pressure. 

Controls  carbon  —  the  cause  of  knock, 
overheating,  loss  of  power  and  valve  fail¬ 
ure.  Provides  the  toughest  protective  film 
ever  developed  in  a  motor  oil. 

Available  in  three  grades — SAE  10W, 
20/20W,  and  30.  A  proper  grade  for  every 
season  as  recommended  by  your  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer. 

Buy  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  the  handy 
5-gallon  utility  container. 


Thrifty  farmers  Go  Gulf 


November  5,  1955 
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Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 

INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copper. 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 


Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 


Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  how  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


HICHCIS 


CHEMICALS 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 


300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22,N.Y. 


5310  W.  66th  STREET, CHICAGO  38.ILL. 


READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  apd  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — - 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  "tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LA*»«~  *ic. 

DEPT.  449-P,  KOCHELLE,  ILL. 


MARKERS 


SINfll  $2.29  ppd. 


FOR  YOUR  HOME 


,  emergency  repairm 
and  visitors.  Visible  day  and  night.  Starlight  has  raised  white,  re- 
flectorized  letters  lMi"  high  on  both  sides,  embossed  on  double 
aluminum  solid  plates  21/6“  high  and  17%“  long  with  black,  baked 
enamel  finish. 

The  Starlight  is  rust-proof,  non-corroding  and  long  lasting.  New, 
improved  and  easily  installed  on  any  mailbox.  We  ship  within  4  days. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Please  print 
clearly.  Up  to  14  letters.  Agents  inquiries  invited. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 


STARM ETAL  CO. 

Stirling  Road,  Warren  Township,  Plainfield,  N.  I. 


->  /%  T  TITBIT*  10  000  GALLONS 

XX  JL  J-^l  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditien,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  iK-gc  Marine  order.  Price  SI. 00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


fORIMAA-*011 

ws,E"m» 


Chimney  Sweep  soot  destroyer  automati¬ 
cally  helps  prevent  soot  fires  and  coal- 
gas  explosions.  Cleans  out  dangerous 
soot  from  furnaces,  chimneys,  flues,  stoves. 
Cuts  fuel  waste.  At  all  hardware  stores. 

For  Coal  or  Wood  —  1  lb.  $.59 
For  Oil  or  Kerosene — Pt.  $1.39 


Plant  Roses  in  the  Fall 


Says  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
rose  growers:  “Fall  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  roses,  not  Spring!”  One  rea¬ 
son  he  cites  is:  “You  know  now  the 
roses  you  wish  ypu’d  bought  last 
Spring,  and  didn’t!  Plant  them  now, 
and  you  won’t  be  wishing  you  had 
next  Spring!” 

Most  rose  experts  agree  that  fall- 
planted  roses  are  far  more  apt  to 
grow  successfully  than  those  planted 
in  the  Spring.  They  have  time  to 
become  well  established  in  their  new 
home  and  in  the  following  Spring 
have  nothing  to  do  but  start  grow¬ 
ing  —  early,  which  means  earlier 
blooms  and  more  of  them.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  roses  but  more  especially 
to  hybrid  teas  and  floribundas.  Many 
spring-planted  roses  do  grow,  of 
course,  making  good  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  promise  of  bloom  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  However,  seldom  do  they  be¬ 
come  as  well  established  or  grow  as 
vigorously  as  the  same  plants  would 
have  if  planted  the  previous  Fall. 

November  is  a  favorite  month  for 
planting  with  many  rose  growers. 
Fall-set  roses  begin  vigorous  growth 
at  once,  forming  a  working  root  sys¬ 
tem  ready  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  rapidly  developing  foliage  and  the 
production  of  new  canes  later. 
Spring-set  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  start  growing  with  no  such 
support;  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
that  foods  stored  within  the  plant 
itself  are  quickly  exhausted,  and 
plant’s  vitality  is  greatly  lowered. 

A  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when  setting  roses,  at  any  time  of 
year,  is  that  these  plants  root  deep¬ 
ly.  If  possible,  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
more;  however,  if  roses  are  given  a 
good  start,  they  will  do  their  own 
burrowing.  But  remember  that  rea¬ 
sonably  thorough  drainage  is  im¬ 
portant,  too.  If  you  are  starting 
from  scratch  to  make  a  rose  bed, 
it  would  be  wise  to  remove  all  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  12  inches, 
keeping  the  best  of  it  in  separate 
piles  to  be  returned  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bed.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
it  would  be  well  to  remove  it  alto¬ 
gether  to  12  inches  at  least  and  re¬ 
place  with  good  topsoil. 

Roses  seem  to  like  and  benefit  by 
manure.  If  barnyard  manure  is  not 
available,  the  dried  cow  manure  sold 
under  various- trade  names  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute.  However,  if  this 


is  used,  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  generous  application — a  two- 

to  three-inch  layer  is  not  too  much _ 

of  peat  moss  or  rich  compost  well 
worked  into  the  soil.  Coarse  bone- 
meal  will  supply  necessary  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Since  nurserymen  do  not  start  dig¬ 
ging  their  plants  until  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  there  may  be 
some  delay  in  receiving  your  plants. 
But  do  not  worry,  for  they  can  be 
set  out  up  to  the  time  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  and  even  later  if  the 
bed  has  already  been  prepared  and 
covered  with  a  temporary  mulch 
to  protect  from  frost.  Unpack  the 
plants  as  soon  as  received  from  the 
nursery. 

For  the  filling-in  job,  sifted  soil 
and  peat  moss  in  equal  parts  are 
recommended  (using  topsoil  saved 
out  when  starting  to  dig).  When  the 
hole  is  half  filled  and  the  plant 
secure  in  the  desired  position,  tread 
soil  firmly  about  it  with  the  feet. 
Then  fill  the  hole  with  water  and 
allow  it  to  soak  away  before  putting 
in  more  soil  to  fill  to  ground  level. 
Just  before  the  ground  freezes, 
mound  the  newly  planted  bushes  to 
a  height  of  about  six  inches  with 
soil  taken  from  between  the  rows. 
This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
cutting  down  the  loss  of  moisture 
through  transpiration  from  the  stems 
and  providing  winter  protection. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  concerning 
satisfactory  rose  varieties  to  plant 
this  Fall  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
First,  the  Everbloomers,  and  first  in 
this  class,  Peace,  acclaimed  by  some 
experts  as  the  greatest  rose  of  this 
generation.  The  blossoms  are  a  soft 
yellow  with  edges  of  blended  orchid. 
However,  many  different  shadings 
appear  on  a  plant  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  plants  are  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth  and  blooming  quali¬ 
ties.  And  do  not  fail  to  include  in 
your  fall  planting  a  Floribunda  or 
two.  Variety  Betty  Prior  has  long 
been  one  of  my  favorites  in  this 
class,  with  its  clusters  of  sparkling 
silver-pink  flowers  and  constant 
bloom  through  the  entire  Summer 
and  early  Fall.  The  plants  reach  a 
height  of  about  three  feet.  Chateau 
is  another  favorite,  with  flowers  of 
intense,  scintillating  red  —  a  hardy 
variety,  a  prolific  bloomer,  reaching 
a  height  of  24  inches. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


One  Acre —  304  Bushels  of  Corn 


Agricultural  history  was  made  re¬ 
cently  in  Baldwyn,  Mississippi,  when 
Lamar  Ratliff,  16,  harvested  304.38 
bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  actual  weight  of  all  the 
ear  corn  taken  from  the  acre  was 
well  over  nine  tons;  its  moisture  con¬ 
tent  was  13.93  per  cent  by  weight. 
Computed  to  the  standard  15.5  per 
cent  moisture  content  rating,  the 
harvest  went  over  the  300-bushel 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world.  Agricultural  agents  of  Pren¬ 
tiss  County  measured  Ratliff’s  field 
and  checked  its  yield. 

The  land  which  produced  the  304- 
bushel  crop  was  plowed  several  times 
last  Winter,  and  it  also  was  sub¬ 
soiled.  Ratliff  applied  manure  at  the 
rate  of  50  loads  to  the  acre,  and  he 
broadcast,  banded,  and  side-dressed 
1,000  pounds  of  14-14-14  fertilizer 
plus  500  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate.  The  seed  was  planted  with  a 
single-row  machine  in  rows  30  inches 
apart.  Ratliff  cultivated  the  crop 
twice  and  thinned  the  stand  to 
25,850  plants  per  acre  early  in  its 
growth.  He  did  not  irrigate. 

The  variety  of  corn  used  for  the 
big  crop  was  Funk’s  G-711,  a  yellow 
hybrid  widely  used  in  the  South  and 
mid-South.  Good  seed,  heavy  plant 
population,  high  fertility  and  excep¬ 


tional  care  in  preparing  the  land  are 
all  considered  to  have  played  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  the  production  of 
this  new  world-record  corn  crop. 


Lamar  Ratliff,  16,  made  agricultural 
history  this  Fall  when  he  harvested 
304.38  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre 
of  his  father’s  land  near  Baldwyn, 
Mississippi. 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


To  Heat  a  Milk  House 


Why  Railroads 
Support  an  Up-to-Date 
Transportation  Policy 


I  just  installed  an  electric  water 
heater  in  my  milk  room  and  wonder 
whether  it  is  practical  to  hook  a  car 
heater  into  it  to  heat  the  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  I  suppose  I 
would  need  a  transformer  to  reduce 
the  power  to  six  volts  for  the  motor; 
also  a  check  valve  in  the  cold  water 
line.  If  it’s  practical  could  you  tell 
me  how  to  go  about  it?  I  would  need 
a  thermostat  also,  wouldn’t  I?  I  am 
also  thinking  of  hooking  an  uninsu¬ 
lated  tank  onto  the  electric  heater 
so  the  hot  water  would  circulate 
through  it,  but  I*  don’t  know  just 
how  it  would  work.  If  the  car  heater 
is  practical,  would  it  have  to  be 
placed  somewhere  above  the  electric 
heater?  Our  electric  water  heater 
operates  on  a  separate  meter  on 
which  we  pay  iy2  cents  a  kwh.  m.  b. 

The  method  you  suggest  is  not 
very  feasible,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  use  a  pump  on 
the  automotive  water  heater.  The 
openings  in  the  car  heater  are  so 
small  that  water  would  not  flow  very 
well  and  you  could  not  get  very 
much  heat  from  it.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
heater  with  a  storage  battery  inas¬ 
much  as  motors  on  car  heaters  are 
designed  for  direct  current  opera¬ 
tion,  not  for  alternating  current. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  consider 
either  the  installation  of  electric 
panels  that  can  be  put  in  the  wall 
or  the  more  common  electi’ic  heat¬ 
ers'  with  a  fan  behind  them.  A  couple 
of  portable  heaters  with  fans  should 
help  keep  your  milk  house  warm. 
Another  objection  to  using  the  auto¬ 
mobile  heater  would  be  that,  if  you 
use  enough  hot  water  to  heat  your 
milk  house,  then  the  temperature  of 
the  water  probably  would  be  too  cold 
to  wash  your  utensils.  p.  n. 


Oil  Paint-  on  Creosoted 
Surface 

I  want  to  paint  over  a  shingled 
surface  which  was  treated  with 
creosote  about  four  years  ago.  I  have 
painted  over  creosote  before  but  the 
paint  seemed  to  blister.  Do  you  know 
of  any  sealer  or  anything  I  could  use 
before  painting?  j.  v.  d. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  satisfactorily. 
Creosote  bleeds  through  the  paint 
and  discolors  it.  It  has  been  done 
reasonably  well  whei'e  the  creosote 
has  weathered  a  long  time,  many 
years.  But  there  is  the  problem  that 
some  surfaces  are  more  sheltered 
from  the  elements  than  others  and 
there  will  be  more  “active”  creo¬ 
sote  to  give  trouble.  Your  best  solu¬ 
tion  might  be  to  apply  a  good  shingle 
stain — they  are  available  in  many 
shades  and  colors — because  they  are 
more  compatible  with  creosote  than 
are  the  oil  paints. 


ideas  on  Rebuilding  Shed 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  have  often  used  to  my 
profit  many  things  which  you  recom¬ 
mended  and  advertised. 

One  of  our  storage  sheds  burned 
down  recently;  it  was  made  of  wood 
frame  on  concx’ete  foundation  and 
galvanized  26-gauge  tin  on  sides  and 
roof.  We  want  to  rebuild.  Some  per¬ 
sons  claim  we  can  use  the  tin  if  we 
paint  it  with  aluminum  paint.  Others 
favor  cement  block  with  steel  rafters 
on  top  for  the  roof  because  the  shed 
would  be  more  fireproof.  But  would 
it  make  the  cost  higher  than  if  we 
could  use  the  tin  again?  What  is 
your  opinion?  a.  h.  s. 

If  the  galvanized  siding  appears  to 
be  in  sound  shape,  it  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  several  years  of  useful  ser¬ 
vice  by  cleaning  it  with  a  wire  brush 
and  applying  a  coat  of  paint  manu¬ 
factured  for  application  on  galvan¬ 
ized  surface.  Any  reputable  paint 
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dealer  will  advise  you  as  to  a  suit¬ 
able  brand. 

As  to  rebuilding  with  more  fire¬ 
proof  materials,  you  will  have  to 
consider  the  costs.  Probably  the 
most  economical  material  of  this 
type  is  cinder  blocks.  Wood  rafters 
would  be  less  costly  than  steel  con¬ 
struction  and  will  withstand  a  fire 
better  than  light  steel  members. 


Aluminum  Siding 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
aluminum  clapboard  siding.  I  have 
heard  so  many  pros  and  cons  on  this 
subject  that  I  am  slightly  confused. 
Could  you  tell  me  which  method 
of  application  is  better  to  use— the 
fibre  backer  or  the  aluminum  foil? 
There  seems  to  be  a  divided  opinion 
that  this  sort  of  siding  tends  to 
create  moisture  in  the  walls.  Is  this 
true?  j.  m.  r. 

Experts  are  pretty  well  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  vapor  barrier  or  “non-breath¬ 
ing  material”  on  the  cold  side  of  a 
wall.  This  would  include  foil-coated 
building  paper.  The  fiber  backer  is 
better.  It  “breathes”,  or  in  other 
words,  permits  moisture  vapor  to 
pass  through  it. 

As  to  the  aluminum  siding,  there  is 
the  matter  of  personal  opinion.  No 
doubt  it  is  durable,  easy  to  apply  and 
attractive.  But  it  could  be  more 
easily  marred  than  wood  or  shingle 
siding.  For  example,  a  youngster 
tossing  a  hard  ball  against  it,  as  they 
frequently  are  tempted  to  do,  would 
likely  create  a  series  of  dents.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  it  could  be 
marred.  If  this  is  a  remote  possi¬ 
bility,  then  your  principal  consider¬ 
ations  are  cost,  ease  of  application 
and  maintenance. 


Cracks  in  Cement  Blocks 

We  are  building  a  house  ourselves 
and  have  gotten  our  cement  blocks 
all  up  for  our  cellar  and  sub-floor. 
Now  we  discover  we  have  cracks  be¬ 
tween  our  cement  blocks  on  three 
sides  about  half  way  down  all  the 
way  across.  Does  this  mean  we  have 
to  take  all  the  blocks  down  to  get 
to  this  crack.  m.  v. 

You  can  solve  your  problem  by 
first  patching  the  cracks  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and 
three  parts  sand.  The  crack  must  first 
be  grooved  to  permit  an  adequate 
amount  of  patching  material  to  be 
forced  into  the  opening  so  as  to  ad¬ 
here  properly.  Prior  to  applying  the 
mortar  thoroughly,  wet  the  blocks 
and  keep  moist  for  several  days  after 
patching.  Next,  apply  two  coats  of 
water  cement  paint  to  hide  the 
patching,  waterproof  the  foundation 
and  improve  the  appearance  and 
brightness  of  the  foundation  ’walls. 
The  cracking  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  frost  action. 


BETTER  TO  8E  SAT f 


T  won’t  dim  mine, 

If  he  won’t  dim  his!’ 

These  were  the  last  words 
Of  poor  John  McWhizz. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Consider  the  extraordinary  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  railroads  of  this 
country  face  today. 

Here  is  a  fundamental  industry, 
performing  a  service  essential  in 
peace  and  irreplaceable  in  war; 
which  directly  employs  over  one 
million  people;  which  provides, 
maintains  and  improves,  at  its  own 
expense,  the  roadways  and  other 
extensive  facilities  which  it  uses 
—  and  which  pays  taxes  on  those 
roadways  and  facilities.  Here  is  an 
industry  operating  with  constantly 
increasing  efficiency;  which  is 
conservatively  financed,  with  a 
steadily  decreasing  total  of  fixed 
charges. 

Yet  here  is  an  industry  which 
earns  a  return  on  investment  of 
only  about  314%  —  among  the 
very  lowest  of  all  industries;  an 
industry  so  restricted  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  laws  governing  transpor¬ 
tation  that  frequently  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  price  its  services  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

How  can  such  a  situation  have 
arisen  in  a  nation  devoted  to  the 
classic  concepts  of  free  enterprise 
and  equal  opportunity? 

An  important  part  of  the  answer 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  Presidential  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Transport  Policy  and 
Organization  created  last  year  by 
President  Eisenhower.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  five  members 
of  the  President’s  Cabinet  and  two 
other  high  government  officials. 
It  was  charged  with  responsibility 
for  making  “a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  over-all  federal  transpor¬ 
tation  policies  and  problems.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  re¬ 
leased  by  the  White  House  in 
April,  opens  with  this  sentence: 

“Within  the  short  span  of  one 
generation,  this  country  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  transportation  revolu¬ 
tion. 

“During  this  same  period,”  the 
report  continues,  “government 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this 
change  .  .  .  regulation  has  con¬ 


tinued  to  be  based  on  the  historic 
assumption  that  transportation  is 
monopolistic  despite  the  .  .  . 
growth  of  pervasive  competition. 
The  dislocations  which  have 
emerged  from  this  intensified 
competition,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  restraining  effects  of  pub¬ 
lic  regulation  on  the  other,  have 
borne  heavily  on  the  common- 
carrier  segment  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industry. 

“In  many  respects,  government 
policy  at  present  prevents,  or 
severely  limits,  the  realization  of 
the  most  economical  use  of  our 
transportation  plant.” 

To  the  end  that  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  developed  to 
their  greatest  economic  usefulness, 
the  Cabinet  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  among  other  things,  that: 

“Common  carriers  ...  be  per¬ 
mitted  greater  freedom,  short  of 
discriminatory  practices,  to  utilize 
their  economic  capabilities  in 
the  competitive  pricing  of  their 
service . . .” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Legislation  to  give  effect  to  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
not  give  railroads  any  rights  that 
other  forms  of  transportation  do 
not  already  have  or  would  not  re¬ 
ceive.  The  legislation  recognizes 
that  each  of  the  competing  forms 
of  transportation  has  advantages 
in  handling  different  kinds  of  ship¬ 
ments,  moving  between  different 
points  and  over  different  distances. 
It  proposes  that  each  type  of  car¬ 
rier  be  given  the  freest  opportunity 
to  do  the  job  it  can  do  best,  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost. 

That’s  the  way  toward  the  best 
and  most  economical  service,  to 
the  benefit  of  businessmen  and 
taxpayers  —  and  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  which,  in  the  end,  pays 
all  transportation  costs. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

For  full  information  on  this  vital 
subject  write  for  the  booklet, 
“WHY  NOT  LET  COMPETITION 
WORK?” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING ,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. - Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."3  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Make  Sure  YOU  Vote 


ON 


AMENDMENT  No.  1 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  for  Roads 


POOR  ROADS  ARE  COSTING  YOU 
OUR  "FARM  TO  MARKET" 
MUST  BE  IMPROVED 


NOW 


AMENDMENT  No.  1 

will  improve  all  roads— 
State ,  County  &  Town 

YOUR  ROAD! 


NON-HIGHWAY  MOTOR  FUEL 
WILL  BE  KEPT  TAX  EXEMPT 


Supp 


THE  STATE 

Opt  HIGHWAY  f 
PROGRAM  * 


Hay  Mulch  for  the  Garden 


NEW  YORK  GOOD  ROADS  ASSOCIATION 
116  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,  New  York 


For  the  past  five  years  our  vege¬ 
table  garden  has  had  no  all-over 
turning  of  the  soil  and  has  been  kept 
under  a  continuous  year-round  hay 
mulch. 

This  unorthodox  practice  has  yield¬ 
ed  highly  satisfactory  results  of 
which  the  most  outstanding  are:  up¬ 
building  of  the  soil’s  organic  con¬ 
tent,  a  reduction  in  time  and  effort 
spent  in  weeding,  retention  of  mois¬ 
ture,  lower  soil  temperatures  during 
the  high  heat  of  mid-summer  and,  of 
course,  bumper  crops.  While  I  am  of 
the  opnion  that  the  need  for  chemi¬ 
cal  sprays  has  been  reduced,  this  is 
not  a  demonstrable  fact. 

To  describe  how  this  practice  is 
carried  out,  let  me  begin  with  plant¬ 
ing  time  which  for  us  begins  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  garden  has 
been  buried  under  hay  all  Winter, 
but  some  bare  spots  are  starting  to 
show.  Where  a  row  is  to  be  seeded, 
the  hay  is  raked  aside  and  a  shallow 
trench  made  with  a  hoe  (a  deeper 
trench  for  root  vegetables).  Into 
this  trench  goes  leaf  compost  which 
is  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
Then  follows  the  seeding. 

As  soon  as  seedlings  have  reached 
four  to  six  inches  in  height,  the  hay 
is  pushed  back  around  them.  If  there 
is  hay  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year— and  we  make  it  a  point  to  do 
so,  it  is  brought  in  and  spread  to 
make  up  for  the  Winter’s  loss.  By 
late  June,  haying  will  begin  and  from 
then  on  supplies  will  be  adequate  to 
maintain  a  heavy  coverage. 

When  crops  are  harvested  in  the 
Fall,  the  residue  is  put  on  a  compost 
pile,  such  weeds  as  have  succeeded 
in  coming  through  the  hay  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  entire  garden  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mulch  to  a  depth  of  eight 
inches. 

It  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  The  work-free  garden  has 
yet  to  be  invented.  Some  weeding 
is  necessary  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Weeds  sprout  around  the  plants 
where  they  are- not  covered.  The  hay 
will  have  to  be  renewed  in  spots  for, 
if  allowed  to  get  thin,  the  situation 
will  become  serious.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  seed-free  mulch  even  with 
early  cutting,  and  bulk  alone  keeps 
the  mulch  from  contributing  its  own 
quota  of  weeds. 

Thus  far  we  have  found  only  one 
drawback  to  the  practice.  Mulch- 
covered  ground  does  not  warm  up 
promptly  in  the  Spring.  To  offset 
this,  we  open  up  strips  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  seeding  the  more  tender 
row  crops.  However,  this  drawback 
becomes  a  boon  in  Summer.  The  soil 
remains  cool  and  moist.  We  credit 
this  with  carrying  our  garden 
through  the  last  three  years’  pro¬ 
longed  and  disastrous  droughts  with¬ 
out  ill  effects. 

Our  system  did  not  spring  forth 
fully  formulated  five  years  ago:  rath¬ 
er  it  grew  like  Topsy  and  out  of  efforts 
to  meet  conditions  peculiar  to  this 
place.  Our  garden  is  on  a  slope  and 
subject  to  erosion.  It  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  having  it  wash  heavily  dur¬ 
ing  thunderstorms  when  growth  was 
insufficient  to  curb  the  flow  of  water 
that  prompted  the  use  of  hay.  At  first 


rather  than  from  ideology.  Every 
Fall,  the  gutters  bordering  a  half 
mile  of  road  must  be  cleared  of 
leaves.  Safer  and  better  than  burn¬ 
ing  is  to  compost  them.  So  we  take 
25-foot  lengths  of  snow  fence  and  set 
them  up  in  circular  form  to  serve  as 
containers.  No  dirt  is  added  but  we 
do  sprinkle  small  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  fertilizer  while  filling. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  the  mass  is 
tossed  from  one  container  to  an¬ 
other  which  constitutes  its  only  turn¬ 
ing.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  leaves,  mainly  oak,  maple  and 
birch,  are  sufficiently  rotted  down 
for  use  and  furnish  invaluable  ma¬ 
terial.  Potash  goes  directly  on  the 
hay  mulch  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes, 
scattered  during  late  Winter  and 
early  Spring.  This  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  lime  heeded. 

The  amount  of  hay  a  garden  will 
consume  is  a  never-ending  wonder. 
Our  75-foot  square  garden  takes 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  tons  annually.  Some  of  the  grain 
straws  would  last  longer,  but  the 
rapid  disintegration  of  hay  is  no  evil. 
It  contributes  substantial  amounts  of 
organic  matter  which  would  have  to 
come  from  source — from  green  or 
animal  manures,  or  from  heavier  ap¬ 
plications  of  compost.  Whether  the 
hay  alone .  would  keep  the  organic 
content  at  a  satisfactory  level  is  a 
question  we  cannot  answer. 

While  our  practice  is  unorthodox, 
it  is  not  strikingly  new.  It  happens 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  economics  of 
this  place  and  it  might  serve  others 
who  have  access  to  hay  in  quantity. 
To  anyone  wishing  to  experiment 
with  hay  mulching,  I  give  these 
warnings:  put  on  a  good  six-  to 
eight-inch  layer  at  the  start  and  add 
to  it  when  it  becomes  thin.  A  thin 
mulch  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Do 
not  mulch  onions,  and,  if  you  grow 
tomatoes,  stake  them  up  or  crickets 
will  devour  them. 

As  our  sixth  year  draws  to  a  close, 
the  garden  looks  like  an  unrecon¬ 
structed  hay  field,  but  it  is  tidy. 
Heavy  rains  and  hot  sun  have  not 
taken  their  usual  toll.  Tests  reveal 
plenty  of  what  it  takes  for  plant 
growth  although  less  than  normal 
amounts  of  fertilizer  have  been  ap¬ 
plied.  Philip  H.  Smith 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 

Early  V.  Wilcox . $6.09 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


we  spread  a  few  rows  to  serve  as 
barriers.  When  this  showed  promise, 
we  tried  the  all-over  coverage. 

Leaving  the  ground  unturned  was 
a  more  drastic  step.  For  many  years 
the  land  was  deeply  cultivated, 
spaded  or  rototilled  before  planting. 
And,  because  it  seemed  a  primary 
requirement,  any  departure  from  it 
was  pure  experiment.  What  would 
happen  to  the  soil,  we  asked  our- 
j  selves,  if  sun  and  air  were  kept  from 
!  it  the  year  round?  Would  it  encour- 
!  age  the  growth  of  usdesirable  bac¬ 
teria,  fungi  and  bugs?  There  were 
no  answers,  nor  are  there  any  now, 
unless  excellent  crops  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  soil  tests  are  sufficient.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  certainly  has  im¬ 
proved. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  mulching 
practice  goes  a  generous  use  of  com¬ 
post.  This  too  springs  from  necessity 


Some  Potatoes! 

John  (L)  and  Steven  Coon  hold  4.5- 
and  3.15-pound  potatoes  they  helped 
harvest  on  the  farm  of  their  grand¬ 
father,  S.  H.Yorke,  in  Medway,  Me. 
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FAMOUS  “BONNIE  BRIDE” 


Unbreakable! 
Cuddly  Solt! 


Complete 

with 


ALL  YOURS  for  ONLY 


Sold  Direct  From 
Factory-to-You! 


These  are  the 
outfits  you 
get.  .  .aren't 
they  cute? 

Designed  by  Famous 
Artist  Terry  Smith 


Tailored  in  Our 
Own  Factory 
From  Quality 
Cloth! 


WASHABLE 

HAIR! 


Full  9-inch  Size 

Sold  in  Stores  for  $7.98 


V^uahty 

Fabrics! 


DOLL  HOUSE! 


Sold  on 
Money  Back 
Guarantee! 


Bride  is  sure  to  win  your  little  girl’s  heart  at  first  sight! 
inie  Bride  stands,  she  sits,  and  she  walks  with  lady-like 
i  she  walks.  Of  course,  she  sleeps! 


WASH  HER  HAIR.  .  .  COMB  IT,  CURL  IT! 

hair  made  of  miracle  Dynel.  You  can  wash  it,  comb  it,  even  curl 
as  tender  “Magic  touch”  skin. 


■ 


it!  You  can  bathe  her, 


COMPLETE  WITH  7  OUTFITS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-TO  YOU 


Bonnie  Bride  is  the  same  doll  that  has  been  nationally  advertised  at  $7.98.  Now  —  get  your  direct  from  the  factory 
and  SAVE!  Bonnie  Bride  and  her  complete  wardrobe  is  yours  for  only  $2  98  complete!  The  Bonnie  Bride  doll  is  sold 
on  a  5-day  home  trial.  You  must  be  pleased  in  every  way  or  your  $2.98  comes  right  back!  Remit  $2.98  m.  o.,  check  or 
cash  for  immediate  free  delivery.  Or  order  C.O.D  plus  postage.  Do  it  now!  At  this  bargain  price  we  expect  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  orders!  RUSH  COUPON  TODAY! 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

THORESEN'S,  Dept.  1 85-M-54 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10/  N.  Y. 


□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage 


Name . 


Address. 


City .  Zone _  State . 

□  CANADIANS:  Bonnie  Bride  Doll  shipped  direct 
to  your  door  for  only  $3.95  postage  paid.  No 
extra  for  tariff.  Address:  Thoresen  Ltd.,  45  St. 
James  St.,  West,  Dept.  US-54,  Montreal  1,  P.  Q. 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S 
BLEWD  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA-AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE. 


rpcC| 

■  w\k  mm  m 


ONCE  YOU  CATCH 

THAT  THRILLING  SCENT 


LOAD  UP  Q.UICK- 

YOU'LL  SEE  WHAT’S  MEANT- 


6Y  PLEASURE  PLUS  -  , 

YOUR  HEARTS  CONTENT  ! 


24-PAGE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEISH, 

DEPT.  R-5 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T*M-  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel 
or  leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men,  women, 
children.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  except  on 
C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

8 1 1  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-115  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


DATy  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
■  ■  “  loaders'.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


- NEW  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DISPERSAL  _ 

New  Allis  Chalmers  Model  100  Self  Porpeller  Com¬ 
bine-retail  price  $4,850,  asking  $3,650;  Stein- 
horst  300-gallcn  Stainless  Steel  Bulk  Milk  Tank 
complete  with  Compressor  unit,  retail  $2,475,  ask¬ 
ing  $1,775.  Full  warranty.  TUNIS  BROTHERS, 
KENNETT  SQUARE,  CHESTER  CO..  PENNA. 


DITCH ,  EXCAVATE ,  BUILD  DAMS 
DO  PROFITABLE  CUSTOM  WORK  WITH 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  -  LOADER 

P/GS.  P/&/'-/ity7>QAU/JCALL  Y  OPERATED/ 

Mount  HOPTO  on  any  1  Vz  ton  truck!  In  a  few  hours  you’ll 
master  four  simple  controls;  do  a  long:  weeks  work  in  half  a 
day!  HOPTO  digs,  trenches,  excavates,  builds  dams  and  trench 
silos  . . .  hundreds  of  farm  jobs!  HOPTO  cycles  fast,  is  safe,  easy 
to  operate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit,  provide 
safe,  solid  base. 

CHOICE  OF  MODELS 
Power  take-off  operated  and  self- 
powered  trailer-type  units  are  avail¬ 
able  as  well  as  units  for  rear  mount¬ 
ing  on  wheel  or  track-type  tractors, 
and  complete  wheel  and  track  mod¬ 
els.  Wide  choice  of  widths  and  types 
of  digging  equipment  for  all  units. 


HOPTO  GIVES  YOU 
STRAIGHT  DOWN, 
SQUARE  CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


CHOICE  OF  BACKHOE 
OR  SHOVEL  BUCKETS 
,TO  FIT  YOUR  SPECIAL 
NEEDS. 


WRITE  FOR  ££££ fOlPl 5R.J 
Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  6 


TRAILER-TYPE  UNIT  HAS  ALL 
THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  HOPTO  THE  UNIT 
MOST  PREFERRED! 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


New  Amish  School  Plan 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  took  a  long- 
awaited  step  recently  when  Dr. 
Ralph  C.  Swan,  acting  superinten¬ 
dent,  proposed  an  11-point  special 
program  concerning  the  education 
of  Amish  farm  children  over  14  years 
of  age.  It  would  involve  a  moderate 
change  in  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Law.  (A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Amish  School  Problem  appeared  in 
the  September  3  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.) 

The  crux  of  the  proposed  program 
is  a  type  of  released  time  provision 
by  which  Amish  children  over  14 
would  be  permitted  to  spend  part  of 
the  school  day  in  school  and  the 
other  part  in  the  home  or  on  the 
farm  learning  the  trade  to  which 
they  will  be  devoting  their  lives.  The 
State  School  Law  (Section  1327)  re¬ 
quires  that  all  children  must  attend 
school  full  time  until  the  age  of  15, 
at  which  point  they  can  procure  a 
farm-work  permit  to  leave  school. 
Hence,  the  differences  between  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Amish  farmers  have  re¬ 
volved  on  the  one  year  of  age  be¬ 
tween  the  14th  and  15th  birthdays, 
or  the  year  during  which  the 
children  get  out  of  elementary 
school  under  the  8-4  system  and 
enter  high  school.  The  Amish,  who 
lead  a  more  or  less  secluded  and  in¬ 
tensely  religious  life,  feel  that  their 
children  should  not  be  made  to  at¬ 
tend  modern  high  schools,  mix  with 
non-Amish  children  or  become 
worldy  through  too  much  education. 

The  tension  between  members  of 
the  Old  Order  Amish  Church  and 
education  officials  had  become  so 
great  in  recent  years  that  some  man¬ 
ner  of  declaration  by  a  State  official 
was  deemed  necessary.  Dr.  Swan’s 
program  is  presently  being  discussed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Amish  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  Aaron  Beiler,  and 
the  bishops  of  the  Amish  Church. 

Since  the  1952-53  school  year, 
Amish  fathers  have  been  risking 
prosecution  by  the  township  school 
boards  by  adamantly  withholding 
their  children  Horn  school  after  they 
were  14.  Several  dozen  have  been 
fined  or  imprisoned.  The  prosecution 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smoker 
of  Gordonville,  is  presently  before 


the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in 
a  test  case  appeal.  He  contends  that 
his  prosecution  is  unjust  because: 
(1)  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
Amish  farmer  is  violated  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  prosecutions  and  convictions; 
and  (2)  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  exceeds  his  authority 
when  he  refuses  to  grant  permits 
for  Amish  children  to  leave  school 
at  14  insofar  as  requests  for  same 
are  based  on  religious  grounds. 

The  program,  termed  a  com¬ 
promise  in  many  quarters,  recently 
announced  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Justice, 
would  permit  the  Amish  to  convei’t 
the  one-room  parochial  schols  they 
already  have  into  “parochial-voca¬ 
tional”  schools  with  their  own 
Church  members  as  teachers.  They 
might  also  have  to  build  more  of 
their  familiar  one-room  school 
houses. 

The  vocational  program  would  re¬ 
quire  that  each  child,  on  reaching 
the  14th  year,  average  at  least  three 
hours  a  day  (not  less  than  15  hours 
a  week  during  the  36-week  school 
year)  in  studying  State-prescribed 
subjects  which  are  to  include  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics,  health  and  social 
studies.  Another  three  hours  a  day 
would  be  spent  with  the  parents, 
learning  home-making  or  farming. 
At  periodic  intervals  during  the 
home  and  farm  vocational  program, 
the  teacher  would  be  obliged  to 
visit  with  the  parents  and  pupils  to 
evaluate  progress,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
parents  would  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
pare  reports  on  the  work,  comport¬ 
ment  and  attendance  of  their 
children  and  give  it  to  the  teacher 
during  the  visit. 

At  the  same  time,  several  fathers 
of  the  Mennonite  religious  sect  close 
to  Ephrata  in  Lancaster  County  have 
come  under  prosecution  for  refusing 
to  send  their  children  to  school  after 
the  14th  year.  Legal  experts  declare 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  proposed  changes  in  school  law 
to  the  Amish  alone.  Several  other 
semi-secluded  religious  sects  in 
Pennsylvania  are  expected  to  request 
a  like  ruling  in  their  cases. 

Vincent  R.  Tortora 


Does  Lightning  Strike  Beeches? 


In  regard  to  A.  T.  A.’s  letter  in  the 
October  15  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  —  “Beech  Trees  and  Light¬ 
ning”,  I  recall  reading  in  a  forestry 
publication  that  there  is  no  record 
of  a  beech  tree  ever  having  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Also,  my  mother, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  used  to 
quote  a  proverb  (it  rhymes  in  the 
German  language)  which  advises  a 
person  in  a  thunderstorm  to  “seek 
the  beech  and  avoid  the  oak.”  She 
also  told  of  visiting  the  forest  in 
Thuringia,  where  it  was  said  the 
portion  of  it  in  beech  trees  was  never 
struck  by  lightning. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  depth 
of  the  root  system  is  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  attraction  of  lightning 
by  a  tree.  Trees  with  deep  roots  are 
well  grounded.  Because  their  roots 
reach  permanently  wet  strata  (the 
oak  being  a  good  example),  they  are 
subject  to  striking  by  lightning  more 
than  shallow-rooted  trees  like  beech 
and  birch  are.  t.  e.  b. 


About  this  lightning-not-striking- 
beeches  talk,  don’t  be  misled.  I  had 
a  back  pasture  where  I  took  young 
cattle  in  the  Summer.  There  was  a 
large  white  beech  tree  near  the 
gate.  We  used  to  put  salt  under  this 
tree  for  the  cattle.  To  my  surprise 
one  morning  after  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm,  I  went  into  the  pasture  to 
find  four  of  my  animals  all  dead 
underneath  the  beech  tree.  They 
were  killed  by  lightning  that  also 
struck  the  tree. 


Don’t  take  any  chances  with  light¬ 
ning.  It  will  strike  one,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  place;  and  it  will 
strike  beech  trees,  too.  j.  g.  m. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  reason  that  beech  trees  may 
seem  immune  to  lightning  is  that 
they  are  usually  standing  in  groups. 
Not  being  abundant  anyway,  the 
odds  against  them  being  struck  are 
high.  It  is  the  trees  that  often  grow 
in  isolation — oaks,  pines,  and  even 
apples  and  peaches,  fairly  widely 
separated  trees  in  orchards— that  get 
struck  so  much.  Of  course,  beeches 
can  get  struck  if  wire  fencing  is  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  Sometimes  lightning 
travels  miles  on  a  fence,  killing 
everything  in  its  path.  g.  i.  b. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thinking  back  to  my  childhood 
many  years  ago,  I  recollect  that 
everytime  a  thunderstorm  was  rag¬ 
ing,  my  dear  mother  used  to  make 
me  recite  a  prayer,  and  tell  me  that, 
whenever  I  should  find  myself  out 
in  the  woods  during  an  electric 
storm,  to  look  for  shelter  under  a 
beech  tree.  The  reason  she  gave  was 
that  a  beech  tree  had  given  shelter 
to,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and,  being 
blessed  by  Her,  was  made  safe  and 
protective  during  a  storm. 

I  don’t  know  much  else  about  the 
lightning-beech  tree  question,  but 
the  tree’s  Christian  reputation  for 
protectiveness  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  v.  j.  b. 
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Protecting  Stored  Grain 


If  empty  grain  bins  were  not 
cleaned  and  sprayed  in  June  or  if 
grain  was  not  treated  with  weevil 
powder  at  harvest  time,  there  may 
be  damage  to  the  stored  crop.  The 
presence  of  two  per  cent  weevil- 
damaged  kernels  per  pint  of  wheat 
constitutes  grain  contamination  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  And  just  two  rodent 
pellets  per  pint  of  grain  classify  it 
as  unfit  for  milling  into  flour.  Weevil- 
and  rodent-contaminated  grain  is 
subject  to  downgrading  and  can  be 
sold  only  for  feeding  to  livestock.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  country  ele¬ 
vators  have  already  had  carloads  of 
wheat  intercepted  and  rejected  for 
flour  milling  because  of  contamin¬ 
ation. 

The  grain  can  be  successfully 
fumigated  prior  to  the  setting  in  of 
cold  weather,  which  limits  the  vapo¬ 
rization  and  penetration  of  chemicals 
into  the  grain.  Most  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  like  a  combination  of  ethylene 
dichloride  and  carbon  tetrachloride, 
carry  two  or  three  .  carbon  com¬ 
pounds  and  must  be  used  at  the 


proper  dosage  to  be  effective.  For 
wooden  grain  bins  this  is  six  to  eight 
gallons  and  for  metal  bins  five  to 
six  gallons  per  1,000  bushels  of 
grain.  To  find  the  number  of  bush¬ 
els  in  a  bin,  multiply  the  cubic  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  grain  by  0.8. 

According  to  T.  H.  Parks  of  Ohio 
State  University,  if  the  weevils  are 
not  killed  by  fumigation,  they  tend 
thereafter  to  localize  and  keep 
volumes  of  grain  warm.  Turning  the 
grain  is  about  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  spoilage  at  a  later  date, 
however;  fumigants  are  uneffective 
in  unheated  spaces  during  cold 
weather. 

Although  the  limit  for  insect- 
damaged  kernels  is  currently  two  per  i 
cent  and  the  limit  on  rodent  pellets 
two  per  pint  of  grain,  on  July  1  next 
year  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
ration  will  lower  the  limits  to  one 
per  cent  and  one  pellet  in  its  effort 
to  promote  increased  cleanliness  of  j 
the  Nation’s  food  supply.  These  fig¬ 
ures  then  become  basis  for  legal  ac-  | 
tion  against  filth-contaminated  wheat. 


Champion  Hampshire  ewe 
'  of  the  1955  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg. 
Owned  by  David  McDowell, 
Mercer  County,  Pa.  1 


Grain  is  not  so  susceptible  to  insect  and  bacteria  infestation  when  it  is  dry 
as  when  wet  or  “sick.”  Storage  of  grain  so  that  it  comes  out  of  the  bin  with 
as  good  or  better  quality  than  it  had  going  in  is  extremely  important  to 
livestock,  grain  or  poultry  farm  profits.  Some  300  farmers  visited  the 
Cornell  agronomy  research  farm  at  Aurora  recently  to  see  these  1,000- 
bushel  corn  bins  with  forced-air  and  air-scoop  attachments. 


Opportunity  for  Over¬ 
seas  Service  in 
Agriculture 

International  Voluntary  Services, 
Inc.,  a  church-related  but  non- 
denominational  agency  governed  by 
a  board  selected  from  12  denomin¬ 
ations  of  the  Christian  Church,  offers 
opportunities  on  its  Technical  Assis¬ 
tance  teams  for  administrators  (even 
though  retired  but  physically  fit) 
and  others  who  are  specialists  in  cer¬ 
tain  technical  fields.  All  IVS  teams 
operate  in  the  field  of  village  and 
community  development  projects 
throughout  Egypt,  Jordan,  Iraq, 
Nepal,  Laos  and  in  other  under¬ 
developed  areas  around  the  “Iron 
Curtain”,  under  contract  with  Inter¬ 
national  Coooperative  Administra¬ 
tion  (Point  Four),  foundations  and 
other  agencies. 

Several  Chiefs-of-Party  are  now 
desired  for  the  above  teams.  These 
should  be  from  40  to  60  years  of  age 
(older  if  physically  fit),  possess 
proven  administrative  ability,  and 
preferably  have  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  or  county  agent  experience.  A 
two-year  contract  is  offered  (it  may 
be  extended)  which  would  cover  all 
necessary  travel  expenses  from  home 
to  the  field  and  return,  housing  and 
subsistence,  an  ample  clothing  al¬ 
lowance,  insurance  covering  life, 
health  and  accident — in  brief  all 
necessary  expenses,  and  $3,000  per 
year.  This  amount  is  raised  to  $4,000 
for  a  third  year  and  $5,000  for  the 
fourth. 

Team  members,  or  assistants  to 
the  above  chiefs,  are  required  to 


have  a  B.S.  or  M.S.  degree  in  such 
technical  fields  as  Soils,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Farm 
Mechanics,  Public  Health  Nursing  or 
Home  Economics,  etc.  In  addition, 
members  should  have  a  farm  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  -work 
with  and  to  assist  people.  There  are 
no  age  requirements.  Team  mem¬ 
bers  are  offered  a  similar  minimum 
two-year  contract  covering  all  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  and  a  cash  allowance 
of  $720  per  year,  with  possible  in¬ 
creases  to  $960  and  $1,200,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  net 
annual  earnings  of  recent  B.S.  or 
M.S.  graduates.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  single  candidates  and 
couples  having  no  children. 

There  are  approximately  50  vacan¬ 
cies  to  be  filled  on  the  above  teams 
prior  to  January  1,  1956.  Applica¬ 
tion  forms  may  be  secured  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  Director, 
International  Voluntary  Services, 
Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Books  on  Soals  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


PERFORMERS ! 

Highest  octane  performance  . . .  greater  gaso¬ 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
-A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  —  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  —  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A-! 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
^  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Sbr.  "rancisco  Houston  Tulsa 


November  5,  1955 
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{ACT  NOW\ 

FOR  GRANGE 


EARLY 

ORDER 

DISCOUNT 


of  a  lifetime!  The 
best  Grange  Silos 
made  still  better.  .  . 
now  at  a  BIG  BONUS 
;  in  extra  savings  for 
you,  if  you  act  NOW! 

COSTS  YOU  NOTH 
ING  TO  GET 
THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  in 
fast.  You’ll  get  early 
spring  erection,  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  great¬ 
est  savings  ever 
offered.  Early  Order 
Discounts  put  heavy 
money  right  back  in 
your  pocket!  Get  the 
facts  TODAY! 


■ 

|  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
B  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


B  With  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
j§  folder  and  schedule  of  Early  Order 
|  Utsccunts. 

R  Name . . . . 


I  Address . 

g  Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


only  S49.00 

NEVER  BEFORE  AT  THIS  LOW  PRICE! 

A  genuine  all  steel  16  Bu.  Feed 
Truck,  nationally  advertised  (we 
can’t  name  the  manufacturer).  Pneu¬ 
matic  type  tires,  rust  proof  finish. 
Check  or  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Shipped  freight  collect.  Money  back 
guarantee. 


DEPENDABLE  FARM  SALES  CO. 

926  MINERS  BANK  BUILDING, 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


Panther  Mt.  Dam — 

The  Pro  and  Con 


Permit  me  to  say  it  was  a  distinct 
and  unpleasant  surprise  to  our 
membership  to  find  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  on  the  wrong  side  of  so  im¬ 
portant  an.  issue  as  the  Panther 
Mountain  Dam.  If  you  truly  seek 
the  adoption  of  measures  designed 
to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  destructive  periodic  flood¬ 
ing  by  the  Black  River,  then  you 
must  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
controlling  medium  on  that  river,  for 
flood  control  on  the  Black  River  can 
scarcely  be  achieved  by  construction 
of  a  huge  dam  on  one  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Moose  River 

The  solitary  branch  of  the  Moose 
River  selected  as  the  site  of  Panther 
Mountain  Dam,  the  south  branch, 
provides  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  flow  of  the  Black  River,  accord¬ 
ing  to  available  statistics.  Levi  P.  M. 
Gaylord,  of  the  Black  River  Regu¬ 
lating  District,  has  stated  that  only 
23  per  cent  of  this  project  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  flood  control.  If  that  be 
true,  then  Panther  Mountain  Dam 
can  contribute  but  23  per  cent  pro¬ 
tection  from  flood  damage  on  10  per 
cent  of  the  flow  of  the  Black  River. 

What  is  the  main  purpose  of  Pan¬ 
ther  Mountain  Dam?  Is  this  project 
one  principally  to  prevent  flooding 
or  to  develop  and  provide  hydro¬ 
electric  power  for  private  business 
interests? 

We  submit  the  following  excerpt 
from  our  letter  of  August  11,  1955, 
to  the  Board  of  the  Black  River 
Regulating  District: 

“We  hold  that  Panther  Mountain 
Dam,  when  and  if  it  is  constructed, 
cannot  furnish  sufficient  protection 
from  seasonal  floods  due  to  run-off  of 
snow  waters  and  heavy  fall  and 
spring  rains  to  insure  security  from 


damage  to  those  now  living  in  areas 
heretofore  and  presently  affected  by 
such  floods.” 

Also  the  reply  thereto  in  a  letter 
from  Bernard  A.  Gray,  President  of 
the  Board  of  the  Black  River  Regu¬ 
lating  District,  dated  September  22, 
1955:  “We  cannot  build  reservoirs 
for  flood  control  only,  because  we 
must  be  practicable  and  assess  the 
cost  to  the  industrial  properties 
benefited.” 

This  statement  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  end  for  which  the  dam  is 
to  be  constructed — the  benefit  of  in¬ 
dustrial  properties,  and  any  flood 
control  valve  that  may  inure  there¬ 
from  will  be  purely  incidental. 

The  Forestport  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  striving  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  flood  control  set¬ 
up  on  the  Black  River.  We  do  not 
oppose  the  construction  of  a  dam 
on  the  Moose  River.  We  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  dams  for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  and  advocate  the  setting  up  of 
an  adequate  system  of  dams  on  the 
Black  and  its  tributaries.  Our  long 
range  objective  is  the  industrial  and 
economic  development  of  the  Black 
River  country,  while  preserving,  in¬ 
sofar  as  we  can  in  the  process,  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape 
around  us.  Progress  need  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  ugliness.  Progress  and 
preservation  can  go  hand-  in  hand, 
and  to  that  end  we  dedicate  our 
continued  existence  as  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Paul  Rose,  President 
Forestport,  N.  Y., 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


It  is  good  to  know  that  Mr.  Rose 
agrees,  first,  that  flood  control  is 
needed  in  the  valley  of  the  Black 
and,  second,  that  dams  are  essen¬ 


tial  to  fulfill  and  satisfy  that  need. 

However,  in  questioning  the  value 
of  the  Panther  Mountain  reservoir, 
he  overlooks  the  important  fact  that 
the  Moose’s  south  branch  is  the 
largest  uncontrolled  feeder.  Putting 
it  under  control  would  contribute  far 
more  flood  protection  than  23  per 
cent  of  10  per  cent.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rose 
has  fallen  into  the  mathematical 
fallacy  which  fails  to  note  that  the 
dam’s  entire  capacity  is  useful  for 
flood  control  All  water  retained — 
whether  in  the  regulation  pool  (75 
per  cent  of  the  capacity)  or  in  the 
flood  control  pool  (25  per  cent) — is 
so  much  less  water  to  build  up  floods. 

As  a  multi-purpose  project,  the 
reservoir  is  for  flood  control,  power, 
and  better  water  supplies.  These  are 
the  main  purposes,  and  one  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  other.  Only 
the  recreation  benefits  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  incidental. 

The  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
Gray  apparently  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  the  district  must  collect  its 
assessments  from  mills  and  power 
plants.  But  tihs  proves  only  that  their 
owners  are  ready  to  pay  the  cost  of 
flood  control,  power,  and  water  supply 
benefits.  This  necessity  is  enforced 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  district 
operates  without  Federal  or  State 
subsidies 

Mr.  Rose  ignores  the  point  that 
the  pure  flood  control  dam  is  a  dry- 
pool  reservoir,  usually  built  with 
Federal  funds.  The  dry-pool  system 
does  not  conserve  water  for  long 
periods.  In  a  sense,  dry-pool  dams 
lengthen  high  water  periods,  and  in 
valleys  where  they  have  been  built, 
farmers  have  found  that  their  bot¬ 
tomlands  stay  wet  longer  than  they 
would  like,  although  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  method  prevents 
heavy  overflows.  In  any  event,  the 
system  does  not  offer  power  bene¬ 
ficiaries  the  practical  incentive  of 
water  to  use  in  dry  months. 

D.  J.  Lehman 


Smaller  Vegetable  Pack 
Is  Predicted 


Secretary  of  the  New  York  Canning 
Crop  Growers  Cooperative,  Batavia, 


Figures  released  by  the  U.  S.  Crop 
Reporting  Board  on  October  1  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  pack  of  vegetables  for 
canning  and  freezing  will  be  some¬ 
what  less  in  1955  than  in  former 
years,  according  to  W.  S.  Stempfle, 

^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y 


N.  Y.  _ 

The  volume  of  green  lima  beans  is 
estimated  to  be  short  of  last  year’s 
supply  by  16  per  cent  with  a  harvest 
of  86,330  tons  this  season,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  103  thousand  tons  pro¬ 
cessed  in  1954.  The  yield  of  snap 
beans,  estimated  at  297  thousand 
tons,  is  short  of  the  1954  harvest  by 
exactly  the  same  16  per  cent.  Cab¬ 
bage  for  kraut  with  a  yield  of  89,500 
tons,  compared  to  the  118,300  tons 
processed  a  year  ago,  is  expected  to 
be  short  by  25  per  cent  of  the  1954 
pack.  Sweet  corn,  both  canned  and 
frozen,  is  short  of  last  year’s  pack  by 
21  per  cent,  with  an  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,178,600  tons  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  as  contrasted  to  the  1.5 
million  tons  of  a  year  ago.  In  the 
case  of  peas,  the  pack  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  small  production  of 
1954,  the  yield  being  446,670  tons 
as  contrasted  to  the  400  thousand 
tons  processed  last  year.  Spinach, 
with  an  estimated  100  thousand  tons, 
is  in  more  liberal  supply  than  a  year 
ago  when  but  73,180  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced.  If  all  the  California  crop  is 


harvested,  the  U.  S.  pack  of  tomatoes 
will  approximate  3,218,630  tons,  a 
25  per  cent  gain  over  the  1954  crop, 
but  about  in  line  with  the  average 
of  the  last  10  years. 


New  Farm  Group  in 
Midwest 

Farmers  in  southwestern  Iowa  and 
northwestern  Missouri  farmers  have 
recently  formed  an  organization, 
known  as  the  National  Farm  Or¬ 
ganization  (NFO).  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  over  1,200 
farmers  met  to  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  form  a  local  NFO  group. 
A  few  days  earlier,  another  large 
group  met  for  a  similar  purpose  at 
Creston,  Iowa. 

The  objectives  of  the  organization 
include  100  per  cent  parity  prices, 
with  a  floor  price  of  $20  on  butcher 
hogs  and  $30  on  choice  slaughter 
cattle.  These  farmers  demand 
“soundness  and  equity  in  govern¬ 
ment  controls”,  with  active  represen¬ 
tation  in  Washington. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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Fewer  and  larger  farms  are  one 
result  of  the  farm  price  adjustment 
which  has  been  taking  place,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Board  released  a  report  on 
the  farm  situation  which  for  the 
most  part  consisted  of  well  known 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the 
drop  in  farm  prices  and  total  U.  S 
farm  income.  But  the  report  also 
ventured  into  the  field  of  analysis. 
Despite  lower  farm  prices,  the  value 
of  farm  land  has  been  increasing 
since  early  1954,  it  was  revealed. 
The  per  acre  cost  of  farm  land  has 
been  rising,  Federal  Reserve  be¬ 
lieves,  because  of  increasing  demand 
for  acres  to  be  added  to  existing 
farms.  The  Board  points  out  that 
production  per  acre  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  Also,  mechanization  has 
permitted  fewer  people  to  work  the 
same  number  of  acres. 

The  rising  value  of  farm  land  at 
a  time  when  the  products  of  that 
land  are  falling  in  value  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  greater 
mechanization  is  permitting  the 
land  to  be  worked  at  less  cost.  At  all 
events,  farmers  who  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  buying  land  from 
their  neighbors  and  working  it  with¬ 
out  extra  help. 

It  was  also  revealed  that  weak 
farm  prices  have  had  a  large  hand 
in  preventing  another  round  of  in¬ 
flation.  Costs  of  almost  all  types  of 
goods  except  farm  products  have 
been  edging  upward,  but  lower  food 
prices  have  kept  the  average  of  con¬ 
sumer  prices  at  about  the  same 
levels. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Later,  a  USDA  roundup  of  farm 
land  prices  provided  emphasis  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  report  in  this  column. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  farm  land 
prices  not  only  continued,  but  be¬ 
came  quicker,  during  the  period 
March,  1955,  through  July,  1955. 
During  the  four  months,  average 
U.  S.  farm  acreage  prices  jumped  by 
three  per  cent. 

During  this  period,  New  York 
State  land  values  rose  four  per  cent. 
The  increase  was  three  per  cent  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  two  per  cent  in  Delaware, 
and  one  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  There 
was  no  significant  change  in  land 
prices  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or 
Connecticut. 

The  U.  S.  average  of  land  prices 
equalled  the  record  high  set  in  1952. 
From  that  time,  farm  acreage  prices 
slipped  until  1954  when  the  new  up¬ 
swing  began. 

USDA  economists  agree  that  “the 
strength  shown  in  land  values  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  18  months,  despite  the 
downturn  in  farm  commodity  prices 
and  income,  appears  to  be  based  in 
part  on  strong  demand  for  additional 
land  to  enlarge  existing  farms. 
About  a  third  of  all  farms  sold  in 
1954-55  were  bought  for  farm  en¬ 
largement.” 


The  trend  toward  fewer  and 
larger  farms  is  also  noted  by  USDA. 
“Nearly  half  of  such  purchases  were 
operated  as  single  farms  before  they 
were  sold.  Possibly  50,000  farms 
were  absorbed  by  the  farm-enlarge- 
ment  process  in  1954.  .  .” 

%  ❖  ❖  * 

Chances  of  favorable  Congression¬ 
al  action  on  a  return  to  rigid  high 
prices  supports  have  increased  since 
the  President’s  illness,  but  there  still 
appears  to  be  no  possibility  either 
of  avoiding  or  overriding  a  veto. 

Few  Washington  observers  believe 
that  the  President  will  run  for  a 
second  term,  no  matter  how  quick  or 
complete  his  recovery  might  be.  If 
that  estimate  of  the  situation  turns 
out  to  be  correct,  it  is  reasoned  that 
the  scramble  for  Senate  and  House 
seats  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
Republicans  than  it  would  have  been. 
Regardless  of  the  soundness  of  any 
of  this  reasoning,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  present  occupants  of  Con¬ 
gressional  seats  will  be  much  more 
worried  over  the  farm  vote  in  1956. 

A  straight  90  per  cent  of  parity 
bill  passed  the  House  last  year,  but 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
tabled  the  measure  until  1956  pend¬ 
ing  a  complete  study  of  present  and 
proposed  farm  programs.  Prospects 
for  the  bill  had  not  been  too  good. 
Judging  from  comments  made  by 
senators,  chances  are  now  much 
better  although  the  issue  is  still  in 
the  doubtful  category.  Even  if  the 
bill  should  pass  the  Senate,  however, 
Presidential  signature  would  still  be 
needed.  This  appears  to  be  the  last 
obstacle  which  simply  cannot  be 
overcome.  Presidential  refusal  to  ap¬ 
prove  would  mean  that  a  two-thirds 
favorable  vote  would  have  to  be 
gathered  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  and  this  could  not  be 
done  over  determined  White  House 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  oppo¬ 
sition. 

In  brief,  straight  90  per  cent  of 
parity  farm  price  supports  have  a 
somewhat  better  chance  in  Congress 
— and  yet  eventual  defeat  still  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  task  force  of  20  potato  growers, 
representing  major  producing  areas, 
will  come  up  with  recommendations 
for  avoiding  future  spud  surpluses  in 
time  for  the  National  Potato  Council 
annual  meeting  November  28-29  in 
Chicago.  Among  the  possible  answers 
under  consideration  is  a  program  of 
potato  acreage  allotments  and 
national  marketing  agreements. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  goes  ahead  with  plans  to 
divert  50  million  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  the  market  this  year.  Culls  and 
low-grade  spuds  will  be  used  for 
making  starch  and  flour  and  as  live¬ 
stock  feed.  USDA  thinks  removal  of 
this  amount  would  solve  this  year’s 
surplus  problem  while  still  leaving 
plenty  of  high-grade  spuds  for  the 
market.  Harry  Lando 


Such  safety  stakes  as  these  on  the  above  log  truck  are  now  required  by  law 
in  New  York  State  on  all  trucks  hauling  more  than  500  board  feet  of  logs . 


“I’ve  saved  enough  time,  fuel  and  hard  field  work  in  700  hours  to 
more  than  pay  for  a  complete  overhaul  job,”  says  A.  J.  D.,  Chadron, 
Nebraska.  Yes,  you  too  can  get  up  to  20%  more  power  from  your 
tractor.  And  you  make  big  fuel  savings,  too.  Here’s  why!  M&W 
Add-POW'R  Pistons  are  larger — actually  give  you  a  larger  tractor 
engine  with  bigger  work  capacity.  Matching  pistons  and  sleeves 
simply  slip  in  to  replace  your  old  pistons.  Take  a  tractor  with  M&W 
Add-POW’R  Pistons  and  one  with  smaller  standard  size  pistons  and 
plow  in  the  same  field.  The  M&W  equipped  tractor  will  outpull  the 
one  with  standard  size  pistons  every  time  and  use  less  fuel  to  do  the 
same  job.  With  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons  you  can  even  plow 
gumbo  faster  and  deeper  without  shifting  or  pulling  the  engine  down. 
Find  out  how  you  can  get  more  out  of  your  present  tractor  with 
M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons.  See  your  local  tractor  dealer. 


NEW  1956  TRACTOR  TRANSMISSION 
GIVES  FARMALLS  NINE  SPEEDS 


Over  half  your  field  time  is  spent  on  light  draft  jobs  such  as  hauling, 
hoeing,  disking,  harrowing,  etc.  Why  waste  tractor  power  on  field 
speeds  too  slow  for  these  jobs?  M&W  9-Speed  Transmission  adds  4 
more  field  speeds  to  your  present  tractor  between  4th  and  road  gear 
.  .  .  saves  gallons  of  gas  every  day  by  doing  all  your  work  at  a  speed 
suited  to  the  job.  Fuel  savings  alone  more  than  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  in  short  order.  See  your  local  tractor  dealer. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR  •  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Send  a  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  for  this  big 
32-page  Power  Story  book.  Or  see  your  local  tractor  dealer. 

for  Better-Than-Standard  Performance 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

M&W  GEAR  CO.,  2807  GREEN  ST.,  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


DAT-" 


MAILBOX  MARKER 


Reflector  lettering  —  glass  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  road  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  Vhn  high 
Lifetime  aluminum  —  rustproof 
Baked  enamel-white  beaded  letters-black  bkgd. 

Double  plate  18"  long  — reads  the  same  from  either  side 


These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gitts-and  make 
it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  17  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


MAILBOX  MARKER 

fits  an/  mailbox 


MAKE  MONEY  taking  orders  for 
DAY-n-NIGHT  Markers -help  your 
club,  church  or  yourself!  Write 
for  details. 

We  ship  within  3  days 

k  C.O.D.  if  desired;  fees,  postage  added. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


POSTPAID 


_ zo4  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

STOP  FROZEN  PIPES! 


ELECTRIC  HEATING  TAPE 


Self  Adhesive!  Just  Wrap  It 
On  and  Plug  It  In — If  Sticks! 

FARM 

Easily,  quickly  applied.  Pro¬ 
tects  water  pipes,  oil  lines, 
pumps.  Use  thermostat  for 
automatic  operation. 

••jv'-X 

Low  Cost  . .  .  Do-It-Yourself 
Prevent  Costly  Repair  Bills 

TRAILER 

T rouble  free,  lasts  for  years. 
Protect  to  50°  below  zero 
with  wrap-on  fiberglass  in¬ 
sulation.  No  tools  needed. 

send  for 

m£ 

At  hardware,  electric,  farm, 
poultry  and  trailer  dealers. 

instructions 

Hl’I'I'JlJ  /  ^°*'  340  W.  Huron  St. 
r.LlLUln..ui  Dpt.l  18,  Chicago  10,111 

When  you  write  advertisers  menti 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  £ 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  & 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CURRENT 


DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER 


$70,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address. 


Town _ Strife  .  25. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatior/  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


November  5,  1955 
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EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Phony  Philanthropy 

“The  eternal  goal  of  milk  producers  and  milk 
distributors  is  ever-increasing  sales  of  milk  for 
fluid  use.” 

—  Membership  Letter,  Oct.  21,  1955,  Milk 
Dealers  Assn,  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc. 

HIS  statement —  the  opening  sentence  in 
the  latest  membership  letter  —  indicates 
that  even  the  tough  hide  of  the  milk  dealer  has 
its  sensitive  spots.  More  and  more,  dairymen 
are  being  heard  to  claim  that  the  dealers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  sale  of 
fluid  milk,  and  therefore  no  incentive  at  all 
in  increasing  such  sales.  Evidently,  this  lat¬ 
est  piece  of  prayerful  propaganda  is  aimed  at 
the  farmers’  barbs  that  have  been  getting  a 
little  too  much  under  the  skin,  and  causing 
no  slight  pain. 

In  an  attempt  to  substantiate  the  dealers’ 
“eternal  goal”,  this  membership  letter  offers 
plenty  of  statistics  and  graphs.  They  show  that 
fluid  milk  volume  at  New  York  State  plants 
has  increased  from  2.3  billion  quarts  in  1920 
to  a  high  of  4.5  billion  quarts  in  1954.  Com¬ 
menting  on  fluid  use  vs.  non-fluid  use,  the 
latter,  it  is  said,  was  eight  per  cent  less  than 
the  former  in  1954. 

So,  presumably,  producers  should  realize  the 
great,  selfless  efforts  dealers  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  to  boost  fluid  sales  —  that  is,  if  the  statis¬ 
tics  used  are  not  being  forced  and  twisted  into 
some  patently  false  conclusions.  And  they  are 
being  forced  and  twisted  —  deliberately. 

First,  the  Milk  Dealers  Association  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  speaks  only  for  its 
members  —  dealers  selling  milk  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  and  all  statistics 
should  deal  with  their  members’  operations,  no 
one  else’s.  Hence,  to  deal  primarily  with  milk 
delivered  to  all  New  York  State  plants,  where 
fluid  use  is  higher,  instead  of  concentrating 
on  New  York  “pool”  milk,  where  the  volume 
is  almost  as  large  and  where  fluid  use  is  lower, 
is  definitely  misleading. 

Subject  to  even  greater  censure  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  credit  for  utilization  as  fluid  of 
all  milk,  regardless  of  the  price  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers.  For  example,  it  is  stated  that  the  average 
percentage  of  fluid  utilization  in  the  New  York 
pool  was  50.7  for  the  past  three  years.  Actu¬ 
ally,  I-A  utilization,  in  the  top  price  bracket, 
averaged  41.87  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  for 
the  past  three  years  and  this  utilization  has 
been  steadily  dropping:  43.88  per  cent  in  1952; 
41.12  in  1953;  and  40.35  in  1954.  Even  if  all 
three  class  uses  are  included  ( and  I-C,  priced 
to  the  farmer  at  80  cents  below  I-A,  made  up 
13  to  15  per  cent  of  all  Class  I  milk),  total 
fluid  use  averaged  only  49.06  per  cent  of  the 
supply.  Contrariwise,  the  percentage  of  Class 
III  utilization  has  been  gradually  increasing: 
40.01  per  cent  in  1952;  43.41  in  1953;  and 
44.86  in  1954. 

Not  only  does  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  I-C  milk  and  its  lower  price  throw  the  fluid 
percentages  in  the  New  York  pool  out  of  line, 
it  materially  affects  the  percentage  of  fluid  use 
in  all  but  two  of  the  upstate  markets  where 
the  price  paid  to  producers  for  fluid  milk  is 
the  I-C  price,  not  the  I-A  price.  Naturally, 
therefore,  dealers  in  upstate  markets  have  the 


same  incentive,  as  I-C  dealers,  to  sell  milk  in 
fluid  form  because  of  the  favorable  price 
differential.  The  desire  to  sell  more  fluid  milk 
so  as  to  return  a  better  price  to  producers  —  as 
this  piece  of  dealer  propaganda  implies  —  is 
just  so  much  bunkum. 

Even  if  one  assumes,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  all  the  figures  given  are  correct,  the 
dealers’  do-good  plea  is  still  subject  to  collapse. 
Fluid  sales  of  New  York  State  milk,  they  say, 
have  increased  from  2.3  to  4.5  billion  pounds 
in  35  years;  and  fluid  sales  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  increased  from  2.8  billion  to  3.7 
billion  pounds  during  the  period  1942-1954. 
Yet  the  population  in  New  York  State  jumped 
4V2  million  from  1920  to  1950,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  York  City  ( smaller  in  size  than 
the  metropolitan  area )  jumped  2.3  million 
from  1940  to  1950.  Besides,  whichever  span 
of  years  is  chosen,  the  per  capita  income  has 
risen  as  follows:  $647  in  1920;  $909  in 
1942;  and  $1,770  in  1954. 

Three  factors  have  thus  been  the  major 
contributors  to  the  increase  in  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption  —  more  people,  higher  incomes  and 
cheap  I-C  milk. 

What  the  records  do  show  is  that,  when 
dealers  can  bu^  manufacturing  milk  cheap, 
they  do  not  push  fluid  sales.  In  the  17  years 
under  the  New  York  Order,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Class  I  and  Class  III  prices  has 
widened  from  as  little  as  42  cents  a  cwt.  to 
the  present  $2.20,  thus  encouraging  and  ac¬ 
counting  in  large  part  for  the  dealers’  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  utilization  in  Class  III. 

The  dealers’  own  merchandising  is  further 
proof  of  their  prime  interest  in  Class  III,  not 
Class  I.  Where,  except  in  I-C  markets  or  their 
equivalent,  is  fluid  milk  ever  advertised  by 
dealers?  Whether  it  be  through  magazines, 
newspapers  or  television,  the  emphasis  is  100 
per  cent  on  manufactured  products.  And  in 
recent  years  99  per  cent  of  that  100  per  cent 
emphasis  has  been  on  non-fat  dry  milk,  which 
is  not  only  a  low-priced  Class  III  product,  but 
is  advertised  by  dealers  as  a  product  equal  in 
all  respects  to  fluid  whole  milk. 

Thus  the  record,  if  honestly  interpreted, 
speaks  for  itself  in  verifying  the  dealers’  true 
“eternal  goal.”  It  is  one  thing  to  try  to  buy 
as  cheap  as  one  can  and  sell  as  high  as  one 
can.  But  it  is  quite  something  else  again  to 
attempt  to  persuade  the  first  seller  that  his 
buyer  is  really  out  to  make  money  for  both  of 
them.  Since  philanthropy  has  never  been  the 
outstanding  trait  of  any  milk  dealer,  there  is 
little  point  in  his  latest  attempt  to  don  that 
cloak  in  order  to  parry  the  present  barbs  of 
justifiable  criticism  that  are  beginning  to 
prick  his  tough  hide. 


A  “Yes”  Vote  for  Amendment  No.  1 

THE  first  amendment  on  this  year’s  ballot 
in  New  York  State  proposes  to  authorize 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  issuance  of  $750,000,000  in  State 
bonds  for  a  seven-year,  two  billion  dollar  pro¬ 
gram  of  highway  construction.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  two  laws  were 
passed  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  State 
tax  on  gasoline  from  four  to  six  cents  a  gallon, 
and  on  diesel  fuel  from  three  to  six  cents. 
These  laws  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1956,  if  the  constitutional  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  Legislature  has  also  made  pro¬ 
vision  by  law  which  mandates  this  additional 
tax  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  bond  issue 
and  earmarks  any  surplus  solely  for  highway 
purpose. 

New  York’s  highways  are  in  bad  condition. 
Repairs  are  necessary  immediately,  and  in 
many  cases  replacements  and  new  roads  are 
even  more  necessary.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  work  cannot  be  financed  from 
current  State  revenues.  A  bond  issue  is  there¬ 
fore  the  only  solution. 

There  has  been  some  extremely  vocal  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  bond  issue  amendment,  the  argu¬ 
ment  being  there  is  no  absolute  guaranty  that 
the  tax  moneys  will  not  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  It  is  not  sufficient,  says  the  opposition, 
.that  the  present  law  insures  against  ear¬ 
marking,  because  a  future  legislature  could 
repeal  the  law. 

The  opposition  does  not  seem#  to  have  too 
clean  hands  in  taking  this  position.  For  the 
past  20  years,  the  State  Legislature  has  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  an  earmarking  constitutional 


amendment,  and  rightly  so.  It  imposes  a 
rigidity  on  governmental  financing  that  could 
prove  disastrous  in  times  of  emergency.  The 
opposition  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this  back¬ 
ground,  yet  it  persists  in  its  position.  Evidently, 
they  just  do  not  want  any  constructive  high¬ 
way  program. 

Farmers,  better  than  anyone  else,  are  aware 
of  the  present  conditions  of  roads  throughout 
the  State,  and  of  the  need  for  prompt  action. 
While  their  tax  exemption  for  non-highway 
use  will  apply  to  the  proposed  increases  just 
as  it  does  to  the  present  gas  taxes,  they  should 
be  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  better  roads.  It  will  insure  quicker  trans¬ 
portation  of  farm  products,  save  wear  and  tear 
on  cars,  trucks  and  tires,  and  drastically  re¬ 
duce  highway  accidents. 

Amendment  No.  1  should  be  approved  by  all 
the  citizens  of  New  York  State. 


The  Egg  Outlook  Is  Good 

pGG  prices  are  at  long  last  looking  up  and 
-L-'  the  situation  for  some  months  to  come 
is  quite  promising.  The  outlook  seems 
reasonably  favorable  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  all  through  1956,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  1957.  Far  from  being  a  matter  of  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  this  conclusion  is  based  on  statis¬ 
tics  and  common  sense. 

The  wholesale  price  of  nearby  white  large 
eggs  in  New  York  City  in  mid-September  of  this 
year  was  six  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  it  was 
last  year — certainly  a  help,  and  the  smaller 
grades  were  in  an  even  better  position.  Medi¬ 
ums  averaged  16  cents  higher  a  dozen  than 
last  year,  pullets  12  cents  and  peewees  eight. 
The  supply  from  older  hens  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  large  eggs.  There  had 
been  no  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
older  layers  on  farms  for  some  months  and 
they  produced  plenty  of  the  large  size.However, 
the  new  crop  of  pullets  producing  the  smaller 
grades  of  eggs  was  greatly  reduced.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  U.  S.  D.  A.  report,  the  number  of  re¬ 
placement  pullets  on  July  1  was  18  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  This  rather  severe  cut¬ 
back  will  not  be  made  up  in  a  hurry  and  it 
should  result  in  continued  favorable  prices  for 
smalls  and  mediums. 

The  situation  may  actually  become  aggra¬ 
vated  because,  if  strong  demand  develops  for 
chicks  to  produce  layers,  eggs  —  already  in 
short  supply  —  will  go  into  incubators  instead 
of  onto  the  tables.  Thus,  prices  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  least  through  the  normal  hatching 
season.  Even  if  we  were  to  come  back  to  a  full 
supply  of  layers  by  next  Fall  —  and  this  is  an 
unlikely  prospect,  the  effect  would  be  only 
to  increase  the  number  of  eggs  of  smaller 
grades  a  year  from  now,  with  a  sure  scarcity 
of  large  eggs.  We  do  not  have  the  birds  to 
maintain  normal  production  of  large  eggs  all 
through  next  year  and  into  the  Spring  of  1957. 
That  is  why  one  can  be  optimistic. 

Feed  prices  are  down,  and  they  will  stay 
down,  barring  a  war  or  other  calamity.  Right 
now  the  cost  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  is  from 
three  to  five  cents  less  than  it  was  last  year, 
which  is  certainly  an  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment. 

Poultrymen  would  be  well  advised  to  buy 
some  chicks  and  plan  on  their  usual  supply  of 
pullets  next  year,  plus  a  few  extra.  Do  not  keep 
hens  after  their  second  year  of  production,  and 
only  the  best  ones  beyond  their  first.  It  is  the 
new  pullets  that  will  make  most  money. 


Brevities 

“And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain  —  2  Sam.  23:4. 

The  164th  edition  of  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac 
— for  1956 — rolled  off  the  presses  October  31.  As 
always,  it  is  compact  and  newsy — and  entertain¬ 
ing,  except  for  its  weather  predictions  for  the 
coming  year:  lots  of  cold,  wind  and  tides.  “A 
dismal  Winter”  is  in  prospect. 

To  increase  demand  for  pork  and  pork  products 
at  a  time  when  supply  of  market  hogs  is  very 
great — hog  prices  have  declined  to  a  13-year  low 
this  Fall,  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  is  buying 
$85  million  worth  of  pork  luncheon  meat,  canned 
pork  and  gravy,  cured  smoked  hams,  and  lard  for 
distribution  in  school  lunch  programs  and  to 
charitable  institutions  and  needy  persons.  Plans 
include  government  purchase  of  some  170  million 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  products  and  30  million 
pounds  of  lard. 
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For  every  transportation 
task,  there  is  one  most 
efficient  method.  Nothing 
promotes  efficiency  like 
free  and  equal  competition. 


President  Eisenhower's 
Cabinet  Committee— after 
careful  study— has  urged 
modernization  of  transpor¬ 
tation  policy  to  save  the 
public  billions  of  dollars. 


By  restricting  competition 
of  both  railroads  and  many 
trucks,  outmoded  regula¬ 
tion  has  foisted  unrealistic 
transportation  rates 
on  the  public. 


The  sooner  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  adopted,  the 
quicker  you  will  realize  the 
savings  that  always  result  from 
free  and  equal  competition. 

FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report— not  what  others  say  about 
it.  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  For  a 
FREE  copy,  address  Room  711, 143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


•  EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y.  • 
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“NOW  WE  MILK 


IN  ONE  HOUR” 


We’re  Going  to  Raise  Some  Beef 

Northeast  farmers  can  raise  profitable 
beef  cattle  without  vast  acreage .  Good 
pastures  and  a  guarantee  of  a  local 
market  are  two  most  important  items • 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


says  Carl  Leiteritz 


Dairyman  Leiteritz  of  Cleveland  (Wis.)  went  De  Laval  all 
the  way:  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  . . .  Water  Heater  . .. 
...  Bulk  Cooler.  And  he's  mighty  glad  he  did! 


Here’s  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

"Milking  our  66  Holsteins  with  eight  units  and  carrying 
the  milk  into  the  milk  house  was  quite  a  chore.  Now  with 
a  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  using  6  units,  we  are  doing 
the  milking  in  one  hour  and  the  milk  is  being  carried 
effortlessly  into  the  De  Laval  600  gal.  bulk  cooler. 


"Cleaning  the  milking  equipment  is  also  simplified  as  all 
cleaning  takes  place  from  the  stainless  steel  wash  tank  in 
the  milk  house  with  plenty  of  hot  water  furnished  by  our 
De  Laval  heater. 


"What's  more — the  cows  like  De  Laval  milking  action  and 
there’s  been  no  sign  whatever  of  udder  or  teat  trouble. 
Needless  to  say,  we’re  glad  we  made  the  change." 


What  better  proof  could  there  be  that  you  can  cut  your 
work  . . .  and  increase  your  profits  . . .  with  De  Laval.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Dealer  for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS 


FIRST  SINCE 
1920 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  Y-22 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  and  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  can  increase 
my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  □  Separate  milking  room  □  Dairy  barn 
installation.  I  milk  about _ cows. 

Name _ _ _ . _ 

Town - RFD _ State _ 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago .6 
OE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Mlllbrae  Ave.,  Mlllbrae,  Calif. 


E  to  high  labor  costs  and 
expensive  general  over¬ 
head,  we  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  selling  out 
the  dairy  herd  and  going 
into  beef  cattle  raising. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  much 
more  involved  than  a  simple  “yes” 
or  “no.”  In  the  first  place,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  essential,  if  success  is  to  be 
achieved,  for  the  owner  or  operator 
to  truly  like  the  kind  of  animals  that 
he  is  working  with.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  then  the  project  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 

In  one  instance  that  came  to  our 
attention  a  dairyman  bought  a  bunch 
of  steers  to  fatten.  After  a  short 
time  he  said  he  would  not  have  them 
on  a  bet,  as  all  they  did  was  eat  their 
heads  off.  And  they  produced  no 
milk. 

It  takes  time  to  fatten  cattle,  cor¬ 
rect  methods  and  feeds  must  be  used 
constantly,  and  no  return  is  possible 
until  the  cattle  are  well  fattened 
and  sold. 

Breed  in  or  Buy  in 

For  the  farmer  who  intends  to  try 
and  make  a  living  out  of  his  cattle, 
it  is  always  safe  to  go  slow  at  the 


start  and  breed-in  instead  of  buy-in, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
herd.  In  this  way  experience  is 
gained  gradually  and  with  far  less 
risk  from  costly  mistakes.  It  is  often 
not  realized  that  it  takes  only  four 
top  crosses,  using  good  registered 
sires  of  the  same  breed,  to  result  in 
a  blood  purity  of  over  90  per  cent 
for  the  top-cross  breed  used.  Even 
the  second  successive  cross  gives  a 
75  per  cent  purity  for  the  change¬ 
over  kind  of  breeding.  Only  the  most 
desirable  type  crossbred  heifers 
should  be  retained  for  foundation 
breeding  females.  These  crossbred 
heifers  can  then  be  bred  to  another, 
but  not  closely .  related,  registered 
bull  of  the  same  beef  breed  used  in 
the  original  top  cross.  This  method 
of  obtaining  a  grade  commercial 
beef  herd  is  slower  than  to  buy  the 
herd  outright  but,  as  mentioned,  it 
is  less  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  registered  herd  is  desired,  then 
foundation  animals  must  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

If  the  crossbred  program  is  fol¬ 
lowed  and  a  registered  herd  is  de¬ 
sired  later,  then  a  few  registered  fe¬ 
males  may  be  gradually  added.  The 


immediate  expense  is  thereby  re¬ 
duced  and  better  results  are  usually 
obtained  than  buying  the  new  herd 
all  at  once.  The  first  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  is  to  decide  on  the  breed. 
Do  not  jump  from  one  breed  to  an¬ 
other,  or  use  one  breed  for  a  top 
cross  and  then  later  top  cross  with 
another  breed.  Select  for  good  type 
and  breed  for  uniformity.  Take  time 
for  the  breed  selection.  Pick  the 
breed  you  like  best  and  stick  to  it. 

The  Best  Beef  Breed 

There  is  no  best  beef  breed.  Per¬ 
sonal  preference  is  the  best  guide 
after  the  factors  of  suitability  and 
adaptability  have  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Another  influencing  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  kind  of  husbandry 
that  is  to  be  followed.  If  one  wants 
to  continue  with  milk  production 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  some 
beef,  either  as  a  sideline  or  as  a 
major  project,  then  there  are  several 
methods  to  be  studied.  One  way 
would  be  to  keep  a  so-called  dual- 
purpose  type  or  breed  of  cattle,  such 
as  the  Milking  Shorthorn.  Cows  of 
this  noted  breed  ax'e  justly  famed  for 
their  deep  milking  qualities,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  desired  to  utilize 
comparatively  large  amounts  of 


roughage  and  pasture.  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  females  drop  calves  which  can 
be  readily  fattened  into  well  finished 
beef. 

Cows  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds 
may  be  top  crossed  with  a  registered 
beef  bull,  and  their  calves  fattened 
into  an  acceptable  grade  of  beef. 
The  heifers  from  this  cross  may  be 
saved  and  by  continued  top  crossing 
build  up  a  grade  beef  herd.  The 
crosses  thus  produced  may  be  either 
sold  as  feeders  or  they  may  be  kept 
and  fattened,  in  accordance  with 
available  homegrown  grain. 

The  Purebred  Herd 

So-called  purebreds  are  cattle 
which  are  eligible  to  be  registered 
in  a  recognized  breed  association. 
They  can  in  general  be  fed  and 
managed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  grade  herd.  However,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  will  in¬ 
fluence  their  handling  that  differ 
somewhat  from  the  grade  herd. 
Among  these  is  the  advisability  of 
registering  only  the  best  individuals, 
and  selling  or  fatten  off  the  others 

(Continued  on  Page  682) 


There  is  a  good  market  in  the  Northeast  for  commercial  steer  calves  of 
the  beef  breeds.  Local  farmers  and  4 -H  Club  members  want  them  in  small 
lots  to  fatten.  These  thick-fleshed,  blocky  Herefords  are  part  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  herd  at  Rockyknoll  Farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Thayer,  Taunton, 

Bristol  County,  Massachusetts. 
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Farmland  Trapping  of  Game 


(Continued  from  Page  658) 

means  of  holding  them  in  check; 
they  are  too  smart  to  be  poisoned 
and  too  swift  to  be  caught  very  often 
by  hounds.  Some,  of  course,  are 
killed  by  gunshot. 

Owing  to  the  large  pad  on  each 
of  his  toes,  the  fox  is  not  hard  to 
hold  in  a  trap.  Almost  any  trap  will 
hold  him  if  it  catches  above  this  pad. 
I  use  No  IV2  long-spring  traps  for 
foxes,  and  seldom  lose  one.  No.  2  is 
the  standard  fox  trap,  however,  and 
some  trappers  even  use  the  No.  3. 

All  traps  used  for  foxes  should  be 
boiled  in  clean  water  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  be  buried  in  the 
ground  or  hung  up  in  the  air  for 
a  few  days  before  setting.  Leather  or 
rubber-covered  canvas  gloves  worn 
for  no  other  purpose  should  be  used 
at  all  times  when  handling  or  set¬ 
ting  fox  traps;  the  traps  should 
never  be  touched  with  bare  hands. 

The  best  set  is  the  “scent-post”, 
and  this  is  how  it  should  be  made. 
Find  a  small  stump  or  a  large  rock 
at  the  edge  of  the  trail,  and  dig  a 
bed  for  the  trap  between  the  rock 
and  the  trail.  Make  it  deep  enough 
so  that  the  jaws  of  the  trap  are  about 
a  quarter  inch  below  the  trail  sur- 


game  laws  or  warden  before  trap¬ 
ping  and  selling  beavers. 

Woodchucks,  which  have  no  value 
as  fur  bearers,  but  which  are  some¬ 
times  a  nuisance  in  pastures  and 
meadows,  may  be  taken  by  No.  2 
traps  at  their  burrows’  entrances. 
Cover  them  lightly  with  leaves  or 
grass.  Traps  should  be  fastened  to 
•a  pole  or  brush.  Woodchuck  shooting 
provides  good  sport  on  many  farms. 
The  chucks  are  taken  by  lying  in 
wait  near  dens  and  shooting  when 
they  appear.  Almost  every  kind  of 
rifle  is  used  for  woodchuck  shooting, 
from  lowly  .22  rim-fire  single-shot  to 
custom-made  high  power  rifles 
equipped  with  telescope  sights. 

During  the  winter  season,  I  trap 
hawks  and  owls  for  sale  to  taxider- 
mits,  pet  shops  and  zoos.  Many 
States  have  laws  that  forbid  trapping 
or  sale  of  certain  species  of  hawks, 
but  the  great  horned  owl  is  r.ot  pro¬ 
tected.  I  use  the  No.  1  jump  trap  ex¬ 
clusively  and,  as  it  is  wanted  to  take 
them  unhurt,  prefer  old,  weak  trap 
to  new  ones.  I  fasten  the  carcass  of 
a  rabbit  or  skunk  to  the  top  of  an 
old  log,  or  stump  near  a  dead  tree, 
stapling  each  leg  to  it.  Two  traps  are 
set,  one  at  each  end  of  the  carcass 
and  about  six  inches  from  it.  A  place 
is  flattened  on  top  of  the  log  so  the 
trap  sets  solidly;  the  trap  chain  is 
stapled  to  the  log.  Traps  are  not 
covered;  crows,  hawks,  and  owls  are 
not  afraid  of  them. 


'iiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUHimiiiiimmimmiii' 

N.  Y.  State  Shorthorn  &  Polled  Shorthorn 


SHOW 
9:30  A.  M. 


AND 


SALE 
12:30  P.  M. 


Saturday,  November  19,  1955 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  (STATE  FAIRGROUNDS) 


40  HEAD 


10  BULLS 


30  FEMALES 


C.  D.  Swaffar,  Auctioneer,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Frank  Lang,  Judge,  Kngston,  Ontario. 
Sponsored  by  the  New  York  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

TOM  DONLY,  Secretary  •  KING  FERRY,  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  free  catalog  to  — 

HORACE  W.  WALKER,  Sale  Manager 

904  EAST  38th  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

mimmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmmimmnmmmimL 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  11,  1955 
12:00  Noon  sharp  4-H  Cattle  Barns 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

60  HEAD  OF  SELECTED  CATTLE,  consists  of 
BRED  HEIFERS,  OPEN  HEIFERS,  1955  HEIFER 
CALVES  and  a  FEW  COWS  WITH  CALVES. 
All  an.mals  are  T.  B.  tested  and  if  18  months  or 
older  blood  tested.  All  cattle  vaccinated  for  shipping 
fever.  Sale  is  sponsored  by  the  NEW  YORK  STATE 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 
L.  D.  GREENE,  Sale  Mgr.,  FREEVILLE,  N.  Y. 
R.  STILES,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


Mm 

Woodchucks  do  damage  to  crops 
everywhere.  They  can  he  trapped  or 
killed  with  gunshot,  as  this  one  was 
hy  B.  G.  Roberts. 

face.  For  fastening  the  trap  use  a 
steel  stake  about  18  inches  long  with 
an  “eye”,  or  hole,  at  one  end  for 
wiring  and  the  other  end  sharpened 
for  driving  into  the  ground.  Stand  on 
a  piece  of  canvas  when  setting  the 
trap;  and  place  all  dirt  taken  from 
the  trap  bed  in  this  canvas.  After 
the  trap  is  in  its  bed,  place  a  cover — 
a  piece  of  canvas  or  other  heavy 
cloth  cut  to  fit  just  inside  the  jaws 
of  the  trap — over  the  pan  of  the 
trap,  and  sprinkle  it  with  fine  dirt 
taken  from  the  hole. 

When  covering  the  trap-,  use  only 
enough  dirt  to  hide  it.  After  the  trap 
is  covered,  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of 
fox  urine  (obtainable  from  dealers 
in  trapping  supplies)  on  the  rock  or 
stump  used  for  a  scent  post  and  re¬ 
move  all  dirt  taken  from  the  bed, 
except  that  used  to  cover  the  trap, 
some  distance  away  for  scattering  on 
the  ground.  This  set  will  also  take 
coyotes,  wildcats  and  wolves,  if  a 
larger  trap  is  used.  The  No.  3  is  all 
right  for  bobcats,  and  the  No.  4  or 
No.  14  is  best  for  wolves. 

Beavers  may  be  trapped  by  setting 
No.  4  long-spring,  No.  14  jump,  or 
No.  44  B.  &  L.  traps  near  their 
houses  or  near  where  they  have 
buried  logs  and  limbs  for  winter 
feeding.  Traps  must  be  fastened  to 
a  flat  rock;  the  beaver  soon  chews 
a  wooden  drag  to  pieces.  Traps 
should  be  covered  with  water-soaked 
leaves  placed  so  that  the  animal 
will  drown  quickly  after  it  is  caught. 
Host  of  our  States  have  strict  laws 
governing  the  trapping  and  sale  of 
beavers.  Be  sure  to  consult  your 
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September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..  .$5.14  $.1093 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.90  .1042 

Erie  Co.  Co-op. .  4.79  .1019 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.34  .0923 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.21  .0895 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.20  .0893 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.175  .0888 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.175  .0888 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.165  .0886 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.15  .0882 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.15  .0882 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.15  .0882 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.15  .0882 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.15  .0882 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.15  .0882 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.15  .0882 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.14  .088 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.04  .0859 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.15;  Buffa-o 
$4.64;  Rochester  $4.90. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Septem¬ 
ber  1955  was  $5.40  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

_ s  W  IN  ft _ 

UEGISTERFD  (Modern  Type  DUR0CS 

FALL  SERVICE  BOARS,  SPRING  BOARS  and 
GILTS,  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  WEANLING  PIGS 
Top  Bloodlines  and  Production  Records 
Write  Us  Your  Needs 
HAPPY  ACRES  FARM 

YOST  ROAD,  R.  D.  3,  WATERLOO,  N.  Y. 


300  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  300 
40  HEREFORD  YEARLING  STEERS  40 
40  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  40 
WE  MAKE  FREE  DELIVERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ON  LOTS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  •  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLI NTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  Phone:  218 


HEREFOKDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Brod. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 

Sired  by  TR  Zato  Heir  207,  sire  of  our 
1955  Grand  Champion  Buil  and  Champion  Steer 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Htti.  Atilt. if  OtEN  ANtitib  ATFrLST,MEEs 

FEATURING  SERVICE  OF  AN  K0  N  IAN  3293 
APLNOKER  FARM, _ GERMANTOWN.  NEVV_Y0RK 

FOR  SALE  —  EIGHTEEN  YEARLING  GRADE 
ANGUS  HEIFERS  IROQUOIS  FARM, 

CO_OPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK  _ PHONE:  229 

40  BRED  HEREFORD'  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Reasonable.  Write  —  MR.  FAYETTE  EVANS, 
FORT  ANN,  N.  Y.  —  Or  Telephone _ Fort_Ann  4910 

_ DOGS _ 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Puds 


EASTERN  PA. 

JERSEY 

DISPERSALS 


CLAYTON  G.  FOX 
THURSDAY  •  NOV.  10  •  1:00  P.  M. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Farm  Located  7  Miles  East  Near  Kellers  Church,  Pa. 

50  —  HEAD  TO  SELL  —  50 

Featured  are  high  producing  cows  of  High 
Lawn  Farm  breeding.  Included  are  recently 
fresh  and  heavy  springers  as  well  as  cows  in 
various  staSes  of  lactation,  and  bred  and 
open  heifers.  100%  calf.  vac.  Bangs  Cert. 
Free  Herd  No.  15625.  T.  B.  Acer.  Herd  No. 
532221.  Sell  ng  at  10:00  A.  M.  will  be  a 
complete  line  of  farm  machinery  and  dairy 
equipment. 

R.  H.  GETZ 

FRIDAY  •  NOV.  11  «  1:00  P.M 

OTTSVILLE,  PA. 

Farm  located  at  junctions  of  States  Routes 
611  and  113. 

The  herd  is  headed  by  a  bull  out  of  a  17,782 
lbs.  milk  and  988  lbs.  fat  dam.  The  Jr.  Herd 
S.re  is  a  son  of  Chief’s  Son  of  Etta,  the  top 
show  bull  of  the  Breed  in  1955.  The  dam  has 
a  record  of  697.  Many  of  the  cows  are  re¬ 
cently  fresh  and  others  are  rebred  back  to 
these  outstanding  bulls.  Also  selling  is  a 
complete  line  of  farm  machinery. 

F.  C.  FITTING 

SATURDAY  •  NOV.  12  •  1:00  P.  M. 

Farm  located  1  mile  south  of  Solebury  on 
State  Route  263.  Farm  is  also  8  miles 

northeast  of  Doylestown,  Pa. 

40  —  HEAD  TO  SELL  —  4.) 

Th  s  sale  is  featuring  the  blood  lines  of  the 
outstanding  milk  families  of  the  University 
of  N.  H.  that  held  some  of  the  top  milk 

records  of  the  Breed.  Some  recently  fresh 
with  others  due  to  freshen  soon,  and  several 
in  December.  Bangs  Cert.  Free  Herd  No. 
814.  T.  B.  Acer.  Herd  No.  476684.  Part 
calf.  vac.  por  catalogues,  contact; 

GENE  SLAGLE 

AUCTIONEER  and  SALES  MANAGER 
P.  O.  BOX  89,  MARION,  OHIO 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 
COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
S30  :  S35.  PL  UMMER  McCUL  L  DUG  H.  M  ER  C  EH.  P  A. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Sauirrel  Dogs,  Beagles.  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

_ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE. _ 

-  BEAGLES,  COCKERS,  FOX  TERRIERS - I 

WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Biack  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK.  R.D.  2.  M  A  NS  F I  E  L  D,  P  A,  Phone  807-R-I4 
Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  all  ages. 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  1% 
years  $50.  COLLI  NETTE  KENNELS  Wilton.  N._H. 
REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPPARD:'  Nine  Months  Old 
Best  of  Breeding,  Health  Certificate.  $20.00 
YEARDLEY  FARM, _ S H  EP  H  E R  DSTO  W  N,  W.  VA. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  A.  K  c!  COCKER  SPaNIEL 
Breed. ng  age.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  W.  Leyden,  N.  t . 

CHIHUAHUAS:  Adorable  pups  of  the  world’s  smallest 
breed.  Mexican  midgets  you'll  love.  AROLA 
KENNELS.  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Utica  2-3746 


DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  —  A.  K.  C. 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2002  DUNLEER  RD. _ BALTIMORE  22  M  D. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTST 

FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

—  FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  — 
SERVICE  AGE  BOARS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 

ALSO  50  AUGUST  FARRAWED  PIGS  Either  Sex 
Write  or  visit  JOHN  BLIEK  &  SONS. 

WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK _  PHONE:  3084 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

—  - -POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS - 

CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


FIRST  QUALITY  PIGS 


6  weeks  $12.00;  7-8  weeks.  $13.00  each 
CHESTER  WHITES,  Crossed  by  Hereford  Boar 
F.  and  F.  STOCK  FARM 

BROWNSVILLE.  MAINE  WO  5-2484 


YORKSHIRE 


MATURE  BOARS;  BRED  SOWS;  YOUNG  BOARS 
and  GILTS.  STATE  FAIR  WINNERS. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS, 

C.  J.  SHELMIDiNE,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  DUROCS 

SPRING  BOARS.  GILTS,  BRED  GILTS,  FALL 
PIGS.  For  list  of  Breeders  near  you  write  — 

NEW  YORK  DUROC  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
L.  J.  POORMON,  Secy.,  R.  D.  3,  WATERLOO,  N.  Y. 

- -  QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES  - - 

Excellent  meat  type  breeding  stock.  Ottering  service 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts  from  dams  with  outstand¬ 
ing  production  records  and  sires  from  tested  blood 
lines.  ALFRED  FAUVER,  Quincy,  New  Hampshire 
REG.  YORKSHIRES,  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Giits 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  R.  O.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


HE. REFORDS 


SPRING  BOARS.  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  ST  E  W  A  RTSTO  W  N.  PA. 


W.  PROPER,  1743  PLANK  RO A D, _ W E BST E R,  N.  Y. 
For  Sa>e:  Purebred  Airdale  Male.  Year  Old.  Extra 
Nice.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

FOR  SALE  ★SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

25  TOP  PROVEN  BREEDING  EWES 
25  EXCELLENT  EWE  LAMBS 
1  YEARLING  SON  AND  1  2-YEAR-OLD 
SON  OF  WARRICK  44F 
3  YEARLING  OR  OVER  SONS  OF  OUR 
IMPORTED  BENACRE  ADVENTURER 
7  OUTSTANDING  LAMB  RAMS 

CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 


*A,SE  MILKING  SHORTNORNS 
ior  GREATER  PROFITS! 

With  economic  conditions  tighten¬ 
ing  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put  money 
In  the  bank  for  years  and  years. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  They’ve  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and  their  Grandparents 
before  them  I  That’s  because  they  are  the  most  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  breed  in  existence.  They  convert  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage  into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  most 
economically.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIO,  STRONG, 
BUGGED.  You  get  4%  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value 
of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  power 
plus  greater  saleability  of  calves  means  greater  security 
under  ANY  world  conditions.  Subscribe  to  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL  now!  Published 
monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six  months,  $2.00  for 
full  year.  $5.00  for  three  years.  Send  money 
TODAY  or  write  for  FREE  facts! 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 

FDP  Q  A I  F  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers,  Butter- 
■  Wll  wnLt  fat  Breed’ng,  Bred  and  Open. 
From  Accredited  Herd.  Ail  Vaccinated.  Will  Dis¬ 
pose  of  at  Sacrifice.  Insufficient  Winter  Quarters. 
BELLE  TERRE  FARMS,  Box  609,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
DUE  NOW.  Telephone,  wr  te,  or  come  and  select 
your  own  direct  from  the  breeder. 

J  E-  M'LLER,  523  FREDERICK  ST., 
KITCHENER,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  Phone  4-4581 


CHINCHILLAS 


Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


RUHL  &  PERKINS  •  SUFFOLK  k  SOUTHDOWN 

BRED  EWE  SALE  SAT.,  NOV.  12,  1955,  1:00  P.M.  ! 
AT  FAIRGROUNDS  •  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
60  SUFFOLK  AND  40  SOUTHDOWN  EWES 
Brod  to  Our  Top  Stud  Rams.  For  Catalog  Write 
CLYDE  PERKINS,  LEXINGTON,  OHIO  ; 


SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHIILAS 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

R^D.  3.  __SMETHPORT,  PENNA 
SOU™,,  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS:  Selling'  5Q 
Chinchillas  $l2o  per  pair  or  $2,500  tfkes  ali,  inc’utP 
‘"9  "Pent  HARVEYS  CHINCHILLA  RANCH, 
101  Middle  Turnpike  West,  Manchester,  Conn. 

RABBITS 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


About  20  LARGE  FINE  WOOL  TYPE  EWES, 
bred  to  Suffolk  Ram  and  mostly  two  to  four 
years  old.  One  Yearl.ng  and  one  two-year- 
old  registered  Hampsh  re  Rams,  big,  heavy 
bodied,  and  small  headed.  Also  one  Yearling 
Rambouillet  Registered  Ram,  no  wrinkles 
and  one  two-year-old,  registered,  smooth 
type  Delaine  Ram.  Pr  ces  reasonable. 
CHARLES  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF 
INTERLAKEN,  NEW  YORK 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TA  IT,  Supt..  OREFIELD.  PA. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
FOR  SALE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
COME  SEE  THEM 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  and  HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS,  CHOICE  CORRIEDALE  BREEDING  EWES. 

EARLE  LA  GRANGE. _  FEURA  bJSH,  N.  Y. 

SEVERAL  PURE  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
and  RAM  LAMBS.  THEY  ARE  OF  SHOW 
QUALIlY  AND  VERY  REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 
NmI  HaN  F.  i  U C K ER,  h.  i,  SCIO,  N.  Y. 


Complete  in  48  page  illustrated  hook  hy  World 
L^^stRabbit  Association.  10  cents  Address  - 
AMERICAN.  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17.  Pfi 

FLEMISH  GIANTS?  Bred  Doss.  Chinc'  iTh  Flemist 
Husky  Bucks.  Reasonable.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsev,  N.  \ 


GOATS 


——DAIRY  GOATS  —  50  HEAD  DISPERSAL _ 

FRED  REYNOLDS,  WEST  CHESTER  I,  PA. 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats— produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  maoazine  $1  yearlv:  samule  20c 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  MO 


SHEEP 


SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERING  OCT.  15  ISSUI 
this  Paper.  Eastern  Karakul  Sheep  Fm„  Medusa.  N.  Y 


Wben  you  write  advertisers  mentio^U 
I ne  Rural  New- 1  orker  and  you’ll  get  ! 
a  (Hack  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page 
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purchasing  direct  from  mill! 


•  For  home,  sports  and  camp  use. 

•  Whipstitch  bound  edge  resists  fray¬ 
ing  and  ravelling. 

•  Firmly  woven  for  warmth  and 
durability. 

•  Available  in  Natural  Gray,  Royal  Blue, 
Hunter  Green,  Maroon  and  Khaki. 

62  x  82"  $4.89  Approx.  3 Yz  lbs. 

72  x  84"  $5.89  Approx.  4  lbs. 
Sorry!  No  C.O.D.’s  on  this  special 
offer.  Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

SULANCO  BLANKET  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  297,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
Bn  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. . .  try  Doan’s  Pills ...  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
T'-'in’s  Pills  today!  

Press  Here  to  write 

REFULST  0- fTt’P  AP  rR~MAT E 

AND  ALL  RETRACTABLE  PENS 


6  for  *1 


CHOICE  of  RED,  BLUE, 
BLACK  or  GREEN  INK 

p.p.d. 


Press 

Here 

To 

Retract 

Point 


Larger 
Quantity 
&  Imprint 
Prices 
On  Request 


SUPERMATIC 

RETRACTABLE  PENS 

4  for  12  for  $3 


only 


100  for  $24 


CHOICE  OF  RED.  BLUE, 
GREEN  or  BLACK  INK.  In¬ 
stant  drying.  Will  not  smear, 
leak  or  transfer.  Send  check  or 
money  order.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS, 
DEPT.  186,  P.  0.  BOX  45, 
FOREST  HILLS,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ree  for  Asthma 

if  vnu  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  .and  tluki 

£usPo.  ?e  b&e  « 

send  at  once  to  the  Ftrh°entierF ro'nT I E RC°7sT H  MA 

tomat*i?**reiief  3  of  PIparoxysrns  17  S^aS 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  Tree  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  298-AF  F^tf'l 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  T. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  BUSINESS 


WITH  OUR  NEWEST,  BIGGEST 
NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE 
Housewares,  gifts,  jewelry,  power 
tools,  tableware,  appliances, 
watches,  etc.  No  investment. 

Be  Ready  for  the  Xmas  Rush! 
WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  A- 1 
ROBEL  SALES,  487  BROADWAY 


FREE  OUT 

NEW  ’56  Jumbo 
Catalog.  Bigger 
than  ever.  Imprint 
space  for  your 
name,  plus  private 
price  list  too. 
Fully  illustrated. 

,  N.  Y.  13.  N.  Y. 


lent v  Of  Profit  .  .  •  Simple  To  Sell 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed. 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  N.  Y. 


MULTIFLEX 


® 


PIE 

CRUST 
LIFTER  _ 

NEW  PATENTED  DEVICE  MADE  OF 
TEMPERED  ALUMINUM  and  CLEANS  EASILY. 
Will  hand  e  up  to  10-ineh  rolled  out  P|e  crust- 

BOX  iS"”*1*'  3THMFSRD:  COHN. 

BLANKETS  •  HOMES,  MOTELS 

;w,}r  eft? ‘..in  «  sa  a&s  s 

£3.95  whipped  edge.  Free  swatches  on  request  to >  — 

TROY  BLANKET  MILL  STORE.  Il-B  MAIN  ST, 
TROY,  N.  H.  Store  hours:  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  Daily 


LADIES’  RAYON  NYLON  &  DACRON  LINGERIE 

and  NYLON  CAN  CAN  SKIRTS.  Large  variety 
of  grades  and  styles  at  wholesale  prices  direct 
from  factory  at  a  saving  of  50%.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pr'ce  list.  I  NT  L  AMERICAN  TRAD¬ 
ING  CO..  2061  Broawday.  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


UVI  fin  nnor  DuPont  Deluxe  Sheers.  Direct,  Mfg. 

NYLON  HUot  $9  doz.,  6  pr.  $5.  51-15's,  8'/2-l  .  Neu- 
tial  Beige.  No  COD’S.  Melker,  640  W.  239  St.  N.  Y.  63 


Leaves  of  Autumn  on  the  Wing 


When  leaves  swoop  by  in  an 
Autumn  storm 

Like  southing  flocks  of  birds 
above, 

I  seem  to  see  in  each  pinnate 
form 

The  sweet  brown  thrush  and 
swift  white  dove; 


Or  the  oriole  and  robin  red¬ 
breast. 

—  And  I  watch  my  imitation 
swallows 

Flying  from  trees  to  another 
nest 

Down  upon  Earth,  deep  in 
the  hollows. 


Close  by  low  bushes  they  alight, 

Nor  shall  they  fly  from  Earth  again 

When  next  Spring’s  sun  is  warm  and  bright 

Over  the  land,  —  For  wind  and  rain 


And  cruel  cold  are  Death  to  all 


My  bright-winged  birds,  the  lightsome 
Leaves  of  Fall. 

New  York  State  —  R-  Herndon 


Pansy  Pof-holder 

Here’s  the  perfect  present  for 
Christmas!  Crocheted  in  two  layers 
— one  in  shades  of  soft  yellows,  the 
other  done  in  violet  and  white — it’s 
the  prettiest  potholder  you  ever  saw! 
Measures  seven  by  eight  inches,  has 
green  leaves  and  a  green  “stem.”  En¬ 
larged  pattern  to  show  you  every 
step  in  making,  all  instructions. 

Send  20  cents  for  Pattern  113  with 
your  name  and  address  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Needlework  Guide,  36  pages, 
150  designs  for  knitting,  crochet,  em¬ 
broidery,  hairpin  lace,  dozens  of 
beautiful  color  transfers.  Order  as 
you  do  needlework  patterns.  Only 
25  cents. 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 


I’ll  send  African  violet  leaves  or  new 
quilt  pieces  for  roots  of  your  “red”  hardy 
phlox  or  calla  lily  begonia.  —  Mrs.  E.  S., 
New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  small  slips  from 
my  rosary  vine  for  cactus  and  succulents 
(small  varieties  preferred).  —  Mrs.  D.  R.  G., 
Massachusetts. 


I’ll  send  rooted  African  leaves,  as  long 
as  my  supply  lasts,  for  other  plant  slips 
or  crocheted  potholders.  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  B., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  women  in  the  50’s  interested  .in  house 
plants,  greenhouse  work  or  gardening, 
'please  correspond?  —  M.  K.,  Connecticut. 


Wanted:  Begonias  of  any  kind.  I’ll  send 
slips  of  spirea.  —  M.  E.  Z„  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  perennials,  Grandma’s  nightcap 
plant,  blue  hydrangea,  white  lilac,  phlox  or 
lythrum  for  your  print  or  colored-border 
feed  bags.  —  H.  E  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


What  wou’d  like  in  return  for  new  cotton 
pieces  for  quilts?  —  D.  H.,  New  York. 

Would  you  like  to  write  to  me?  I’m  46, 
single,  and  have  many  varied  interests.  ■ — 
Miss  G.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Can  send  everbearing  strawberry  plants, 
daffodils,  seed  of  pansy  or  oriental  poppy, 
also  glozinia  bulbs.  Wanted:  salt  and  pep¬ 
pers,  crochet  potholders,  aprons  or  station¬ 
ery  —  M.  A.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  exchange  my  homemade  aprons  for 
pillowcases,  towels  or  bureau  scarfs.  — 
H.  L.  B.,  New  York. 


A  curtain  often  tends  to  slip  off 
the  nails  at  the  corners  of  a 
stretcher.  When  this  happens,  press 
a  small  cork  over  each  corner  nail 
after  the  curtain  has  been  put  over 
them. 


Thrifty  Fruited  Cake 

This  favorite  family  Fruited  Cake 
is  the  kind  to  make  as  the  cool 
weather  comes  on.  It’s  indeed  good 
to  eat  and  makes  you  realize  that 
Thanksgiving  time  is  not  far  off.  Try 
this  recipe  in  the  Fall  and  be  ready. 

Use  Vz  cup  shortening  (I  use  Cris- 
co);  1  scant  cup  granulated  sugar;  2 
whole  eggs;  IV2  teaspoons  of  van¬ 
illa;  2  cups  of  sifted  cake  flour;  1 
teaspoon  of  soda;  14  teaspoon  salt; 
a  good  shake  of  nutmeg  and  another 
good  shake  of  cinnamon  (that  is, 
from  a  sifter-top  spice  can);  1  cup 
of  very  moist  mincemeat,  plus  12 
pitted  dates  finely  cut. 

Method:  Cream  shortening  thor¬ 
oughly;  add  sugar  and  cream  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Beat  in  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  and  add  vanilla.  To  mea¬ 
sured  sifted  flour  add  salt  and  soda 
and  spices,  and  sift  again.  Add 
mincemeat  with  the  sifted  dry  in¬ 
gredients  to  the  creamed  mixture. 
Finally,  add  the  dates,  first  having 
used  some  of  the  flour  to  dust  them. 

Pour  batter  into  an  8-inch  square 
cake  pan  and  sprinkle  the  batter 
with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  350 
degrees,  50  to  60  minutes;  or  until 
it  tests  done.  Mildred  B.  Schenck 

New  York 


Brushing  the  hair  regularly  day 
by  day  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
produce  a  sheen.  Brushing  stimu¬ 
lates  natural  oils. 

In  olden  days  when  washing  the 
hair  was  almost  feared,  princesses 
had  their  hair  brushed  daily,  using 
several  clean  brushes  even  during  a 
single  session  of  it.  This  was  the 
means  of  cleansing  hair  and  scalp- 
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For  years — and  for  every  day  of 
the  year — Flowers  of  America  Calen¬ 
dar  Book  has  played  a  delightful  and 
practical  part  in  thousands  of  homes. 
For  1956  it  is  more  than  ever  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  perfect  Christmas  gift 
as  well. 

In  full  color,  the  front  and  back 
cover  pages  are  handsome;  binding 
is  looseleaf  with  plastic  hinges; 
paper  throughout  is  excellent;  each 
copy  is  boxed  in  Christmas  colors. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  its 
52  full  page  pictures  of  American 
flowers  and  gardens,  we  are  glad  to 
explain  that  each  lovely  illustration, 
in  rotogravure,  has  a  facing  page 
ruled  off  for  days  of  the  week,  ready 
for  entries  of  notes  and  engagements. 

The  Calendar  thus  provides  a 


Calendar  Book 
for  1956 

Ideal  Gift  for  Christmas 

. . . 

SHOP  by  MAIL 


record  of  the  year’s  events  of  family, 
church,  club,  hobby  or  any  special 
things  to  remember.  Personally  we 
keep  bird  and  garden  notes  in  ours 
and  find  it  indispensable.  Innumer¬ 
able  Rural  New  Yorker  folk  agree. 

It  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  offer 
the  1956  Flowers  of  America  Calen¬ 
dar  Book  in  time  for  you  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  by  mail — by  far 
the  simplest  and  quickest  way.  More¬ 
over  the  price  has  not  gone  up,  rare 
these  days  on  Christmas  lists. 

To  order  this  lasting  gift  and  en¬ 
joyable  possession,  just  enclose  $1.25 
for  each  copy,  in  cash,  check  or 
money  order,  and  mail  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  We  heartily  suggest 
early  orders.  p.  s. 


Getting  the  Right  Line  on  Clothes 

2738  —  Sweet,  Straight-from-the-Shoulder  Jumper,  that  bells  out  to 
£  whirling  flare,  has  its  own  demure  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4-  Jumper 
2  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2269  —  Princess  Jumper  with  Lots  of  Bouf  for  lavish  or  everyday 
fabiics,  di  ess  up,  oi  down,  with  its  own  blouse  sewn  in  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in 
30  cents. 

2396  —  Well-Mannered  Figure  Flattery  for  so  many  uses.  Note  the  way 
that  the  bodice  is  moulded  over  your  hips  for  a  newly  slimming  line.  Sizes 
10  to  40.  Size  16:  3y8  yds.  54-in.;  4%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2463  Your  Slimming  Separate  Story:  a  two-piece  jumper  and  con¬ 
trasting  weskit  in  long  torso  styling.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16:  Two-piece 
jumper,  2 %  yds.  54-in.  Weskit,  2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2442  —  Easy-Wearing,  Easy-Sewing  Treasure  for  the  shorter,  fuller 
figure.  You’ll  enjoy  its  handy  button-front,  hip-minimizing  elongated  torso 
lines.  Sizes  12%  to  24%.  Size  16%:  2  %  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cent* 
to  $1.00  orders.) 


November  5,  1955 


Won  first  cooking  contest  19  years  ago 


Mother  Wins  Top  Cooking  Awards 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Son  William  enjoys  helping  Mrs. 
Clarence  Coiley  show  off  a  few  of 
the  prize  ribbons  she’s  won  in  cook¬ 
ing  competition.  Mrs.  Coiley,  of 
Jordan,  New  York,  has  been  win¬ 
ning  awards  ever  since  she  was  a 
young  girl,  so  it’s  no  wonder  she’s 
such  an  expert.  She  took  her  latest 
prizes  last  year— 2  awards  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Coiley  is  active  in  club  work 
and  also  likes  to  find  time  for  horse¬ 
back  riding.  Naturally  she’s  mighty 
busy  and  believes  in  doing  things 
the  handiest  way.  That’s  why  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy  to 
I  use,”  she  says.  “And  it  stays  fresh 
for  months.” 


**  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 

W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a  lot  of 
nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or  more  to 
have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing  NEW,  Easy-to-uso 
Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquefier 
developed  to  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  almost 
FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  elimin¬ 
ate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

HOME  FARM  &  GARDEN  RESEARCH 

BOX  2551,  •  NOROTON,  CONN. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


Try  it  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  the  country’s  prize-winning 
cooks.  Out  of  more  than  9000  prize 
winners  surveyed  over  98%  say 
that  they  depend  on  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  That’s  because 
Fleischmann’s  is  so  easy  to  use — 
rises  fast  every  single  time.  And 
with  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  in  your  cupboard — always 
fresh  and  ready  to  use — you’ll  find 
it’s  so  much  more  convenient  to 
serve  yeast-raised  specialties.  If  you 
bake  at  home  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Get  the  New 
“Thrifty  Three ” 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  * . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  dav 


New  Process  Saves 

Money$1C95 

Priced  Y 
LowAs  _ 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSIO 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking:,  perfect- 
fitting:  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QS-NIl  Nfi  MmjPY  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
Otnu  HU  mUrSL.1  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  69-M 
335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


are  ioeal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland' 


YARNS  FOR  HOME  KNITTING 

For  sweaters,  socks,  shawls,  etc.  in  large  variety 
of  grades  and  colors.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
prices.  INT’L  AMERICAN  TRADING  CO. 
2061  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  23.  N.  Y. 


Sew  It  Yourself 

Mother  and  daughter  jacket  and 
jumper  coordinates  come  to  you 
pre-cut,  complete  with  trimmings, 
buttons,  belt  and  instructions.  So 
easy,  even  a  beginner  can  finish 
these  dream  outfits  ...  at  tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  Available  in 
cotton  knit  black,  brown  or  red 
watch  combinations. 

3  to  6X,  Jacket  $2.98,  Jumper  $3.98 
7  to  14,  Jacket  $3.98,  Jumper  $4.98 
10  to  20,  Jacket  $4.98,  Jumper  $5.98 
Send  Check  or  M.  O.  to: 

NANINA  DESIGN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  RN-2,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Jeannette  Schilling,  13,  New  Jersey 


TREES 

Trees  are  stately,  huge  or  small; 

Some  are  weak,  crooked  and  low. 

While  others  are  strong 
And-  conquer  every  foe. 

Ihe  meager  ones  lie  in  the  depths  unknown. 
The  strong  and  courageous  grow  on  and  on, 
Spread  ng  their  roots  and  rulers  they  be. 
They’re  never  afraid  of  any  size  tree! 
Doesn’t  this  poem 

Written  by  me,  rem’nd  you  of  people.' 
Maybe  it’s  I,  you  or  he! 

—  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


DAWNING 

The  dawn  marks  the  beginning  of  the  day; 
It  ‘separates  the  light  from  dark. 

The  sun’s  rays  go  shooting  across  the  sky 
Like  millions  of  tiny  sparks. 

—  Connie  Holley,  12,  Pennsylvania 


ELM  TREE 

The  elm  tree,  as  you  may  see. 

Grew  to  be  a  very  large  tree. 

From  a  tiny  seed  it  got  its  birth. 

And  a  beautiful  tree  grew  out  of  the  earth. 

—  Marion  Moshier,  18,  New  York 


SWINGING 

Swing,  swing,  swing,  swing; 

The  earth  is  flying 
And  I  am  a  king. 

Sing,  sing,  swing,  swing, 

Good-bye,  Earth. 

I  am  on  the  w  ng! 

—  Marvis  Sharpe.  Massachusetts 


CAT’S  WHISKERS! 

Our  cat  has  eaten  herring 
For  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks; 
And  now  those  little  herring  bones 
Are  coming  through  his  cheeks! 

—  Lois  Everline,  15,  Delaware 


* 

Winders 


Drawn  by  Mary  Thomforde,  15,  Penna. 

WILL  TRADE#  PICTURES  OF  HORSES 

A  sophomore  in  high  school,  I  think  my 
favorite  sport  is  horseback  riding.  I  have  a 
large  collection  of  horse  pictures  that  I 
would  like  to  trade  for  other  pictures.  I 
also  do  a  lot  of  painting,  especially  of 
horses.  My  taste  in  music  includes  popular, 
classical  and  hillbilly.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  girls  and  boys  anywhere.  —  Joyce 
Rounds,  14,  New  Jersey. 


FOUR-H  GIRL  LOVES  ANIMALS 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  in  4-H.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  enjoy 
h-king,  sewing,  reading  and  writing  I 
have  a  dog,  cat  and  four  kittens.  I  love 
animals.  I  would  like  to  have  boys  write 
to  me  as  well  as  girls.  —  Shirley  Brown, 
12,  Ohio. 


GIRL  SCOUT  LIKES  EDDIE  FISHER 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  my  Girl 
Scout  troop  has  30  members.  My  hobbies  are 
Girl  Scouting,  swimming  and  wood  tap¬ 
ping.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Eddie 
Fisher  Fans  Club.  I  would  like  another  Girl 
Scout  to  write  to  me.  —  Diane  McCarthy, 
10,  New  York. 


Often  I  have  read  Our  Page  and  I  enjoy 
it  very  much.  My  mother  was  the  first  one 
to  introduce  the  Page  to  me.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  love  to  swim  and  read. 
I  would  like  girls  of  my  age  to  write  to 
me.  —  Betty  Gorman.  11,  New  York. 


BESSIE,  SEVEN,  WANTS  LETTERS 

I  would  like  very  much  to  get  some  pen 
pals.  I  am  in  the  third  grade  and  have 
chickens  at  my  house,  about  93  baby  ones, 
two  roosters  and  two  hens.  The  roosters 
crow  all  through  the  day.  I  like  to  write 
stories,  too.  —  Bessie  Excell,  7,  New  York. 
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Editor's  Message 


When  you  read  letters  on  Our  Page,  the  one  that  attracts  you  the 
most  is  the  letter  that  gives  you  the  best  idea  of  the  girl  or  boy  who 
wrote  it.  It  is  then  a  friendly  and  warm  invitation  to  answer.  Why 
not  tell  more  about  what  you  do  as  to  your  hobby,  school  or  social 
activities?  Everyone  is  interested  in  such  details  rather  than  just 
naming  the  hobby  or  group.  Try  this  and  see. 

As  we  all  know,  November  brings  us  Thanksgiving  Day.  This 
month  is  also  the  36th  birthday  of  Our  Page!  What  a  fine  long  asso¬ 
ciation  we  are  enjoying.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


KENNETH  IS  A  COLLECTOR 

Scenic  postcards  I’d  like  from  all  over  the 
world.  Would  some  of  you  please  send 
me  some  from  your  State  or  country?  I  am 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  also  collect  stamps, 
sea  shells  and  rocks.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  readers.  —  Kenneth 
Bleiler,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


MAY  BECOME  AN  R.N . 

My  favorite  interests  are  roller  skating, 
dancing,  music  and  basketball.  I  would  like 
to  start  having  pen  pals  from  different 
States  as  well  as  my  own.  I  am  a  soptn?- 
more  in  high  school  and  am  interested  in 
registered  nursing.  —  Joan  Cressman,  15, 
Pennsylvania. 


ENJOYS  ALL  SPORTS 

I  am  a  Connecticut  reader  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  like  all  sports.  But  my 
best  are  football  and  baseball.  I  like  to 
square  dance  very  much  and  am  a  first 
year  student  in  high  school.  I  hope  to  have 
many  pen  pals  and  I  will  try  to  answer 
every  letter.  —  Joan  Holdredge,  14,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


PLEASE  WRITE 

We  have  just  received  our  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  I  have  found  Our  Page  very 
interesting.  I  live  out  in  the  country  and 
there  is  no  one  to  chum  with,  so  it  is  lone¬ 
some.  I  would  apprec.ate  it  very  much  if 
some  of  you  boys  and  girls  would  write 
to  me.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school. 
—  Gail  Henderson,  13,  Massachusetts. 


QUITE  A  COLLECTION 

This  is  the  second  time  I-  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  am  now  a  junior  in  high  school 
and  my  subjects  are  English  3.  American 
History,  Consumers  Ed.,  Costume  Design, 
Interior  Decoration  and  Drivers  Ed.  I  have 
one  brother.  We  have  six  cows,  a  few 
chickens  and  a  dog.  Our  dog  is  a  German 
Shepherd.  My  hobbies  are  writing  letters, 
crocheting,  knitting,  embroidering,  reading, 
collecting  stamps,  dishes,  picture  post  cards, 
key  chains,  banks  recipes,  pictures  of  movie 
stars  and  knick-knacks.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world 
about  my  age.  I  will  be  looking  for  your 
letters.  —  Audrey  Boardman,  16,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


SARA  HAS  TEN  CATS 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  am 
in  the  seventh  grade.  I  am  very  fond  of 
cats  which  is  my  hobby.  I  have  10  cats  and 
they  are  mostly  small  and  playful  yet.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  pen  pals  with  the 
same  interests.  —  Sara  Byler,  12,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


FROM  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  and  would 
like  to  have  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
am  a  senior  in  high  school.  My  favorite 
hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of  movie 
stars,  pictures  from  magazines.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  of  my 
age  and  will  try  to  answer  every  letter.  — 
Marion  Moshier,  18.  New  York. 


GLAD  OF  OUR  PAGE 

Our  Page  is  very  interesting  and  is  my 
favorite  part  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I 
have  read  it  for  a  long  time  and  it  is  a 
nice  way  to  meet  new  friends  and  learn  new 
things.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school  and 
like  tennis,  basketball,  ice  skating,  good 
plays  and  dramatics.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Caroline 
Bendle,  11,  New  York. 


MARYLAND  FARM  GIRL 

We  have  received  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  quite  a  few  years  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  written  to  this  Page.  I  am 
in  the  ninth  grade  in  school  and  my  favorite 
sports  are  volleyball  and  basketball.  My 
other  hobby  is  listening  to  hillbilly  music. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  will  enjoy  hearing 
from  anyone.  —  Elizabeth  McGinnis,  15, 
Maryland. 


NOW  IN  THE  SEVENTH  GRADE 

Now  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade:  the  last 
time  I  wrote  I  was  in  the  fifth.  I  received 
four  letters  but  three  of  them  didn’t  say 
where  they  lived!  My  hobbies  are  dreaming 
and  collecting  junk.  I’m  interested  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  writing.  I  would  like  to  have  boy 
pen  pals  as  well  as  girls  and  hope  you 
will  write.  —  Joann  Rodgers,  12,  New  York. 


SOPHOMORE  MAJORETTE 

I  am  a  sophomore  at  our  school  and  a 
majorette.  I  love  to  swim,  dance  and  listen 
to  the  radio,  read  and  roller  skate.  I  like 
post  cards  and  now  have  quite  a  large 
collection.  I  would  love  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  my  age  or  older.  —  Denise 
Valliere,  15,  Vermont. 


HER  FIRST  LETTER  TO  OUR  PAGE 

The  Page  for  Boys  and  Girls  I  read  all 
the  time.  I’ve  written  to  many  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  but  this  is  my  first  attempt  at 
writing  to  Our  Page.  I  enjoy  all  sports  and 
love  to  draw,  play  records  and  square  dance. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls  and  also  would  like  to  have  photos  of 
all  who  write  to  me.  —  Carolyn  Davis,  16, 
New  York. 


COLLECTS  RECORDS 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  as  I  would  like 
some  pen  pals.  I  like  horses  and  ice  skating. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  records  ajj.d  danc¬ 
ing.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  en¬ 
joy  writing  to  other  boys  and  girls.  Please 
send  a  picture  of  yourself  if  you  can  when 
you  write.  —  Judy  Deitz,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


GUESS  WHO! 

Drawn  by  June  Taylor,  Maryland 


ON  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

I  would  like  pen  pals  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  my  favorite 
sports  are  swimming,  skating  and  horse¬ 
back  riding.  My  favorite  stories  are  western 
and  horse  stories.  I  would  like  to  write  to 
someone  of  the  sama.  interests.  —  Nancy 
Goller,  12,  Peiinsylvania. 


THANKS  TO  OUR  PAGE 

This  is  to  thank  Our  Page  for  giving  me 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  some  won¬ 
derful  pen  pals.  This  is  the  second  time  I 
have  written.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  enjoy  dancing,  music  and  a 
few  sports,  especially  baseball.  I  would 
like  to  gain  more  pen  pals,  both  boys  and 
girls  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  —  Eileen 
Heberlein,  Pennsylvania. 


PLAYS  VOLLEYBALL 

My  hobbies  are  writing  letters  and  read¬ 
ing  books,  especially  mystery  books.  I  like 
to  swim,  go  to  basketball,  football  and  base¬ 
ball  games.  Also  I  play  volleyball  and  like 
to  draw.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  both 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world  and  letters 
from  the  western  states  will  be  especially 
appreciated.  —  Mary  Rowling,  13,  Maine. 


APPRECIATES  LETTERS 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Page  I  find  is  a  very 
interesting  part  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
It  is  a  very  nice  way  to  meet  children  from 
other  countries.  I  have  a  dog.  Joy;  a  cat. 
Corky  and  chickens.  I  would  like  very  much 
for  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me.  —  Louise 
Frost,  11,  Ohio. 


SOPHOMORE  IS  MUSICAL 

In  high  school  I  am  a  sophomore  and  I 
1  like  all  sports,  especially  swimming  and 
basketball.  I  belong  to  the  high  school  band 
and  orchestra.  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  ever  since  our  family  has  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  enjoy  it  and 
I  think  that  every  newspaper  should  have 
a  page  like  it.  I  would  like  to  have  other 
boys  or  girls  write  to  me.  —  Joanne 
Doremus,  15,  New  Jersey. 


GIRL  SCOUT  HAS  PONY  AND  PETS 

For  five  years  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  am 
a  Girl  Scout  and  am  in  the  sixth  grade. 
I  live  with  my  big  family  on  a  15-acre  farm 
where  we  have  all  types  of  pets.  We  have 
a  pony  and  I  enjoy  riding  him  and  shar¬ 
ing  him  with  my  sisters  and  brothers  and 
friends.  I  like  riding,  swimming,  fishing 
and  drawing.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls 
as  pen  pals,  around  my  age.  —  Joyce 
Jackob,  12,  New  Jersey. 


LEAVING  THE  GROUND 
Drawn  by  Ray  Berry,  12,  New  York 


REX  ASKS:  “WHO  RAISES  DUCKS?’’ 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  a  magazine.  We  have  just  started  a  4-H 
Club  in  our  town.  I  raise  New  Hampshire 
Red  chickens,  have  a  Cheviot  lamb,  and 
Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks  for  my  pro¬ 
jects.  I  like  the  ducks  the  best.  I  also  have 
a  cocker  spaniel,  a  cat  and  a  registered  goat. 
My  main  interests  are  dancing,  bird  watch¬ 
ing,  swimming  and  skiing.  I  would  like  to 
have  pen  pals  who  are  interested  in  duck 
raising.  —  Rex  Sherman,  12,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


HOBBIES:  SAVING  MONEY  AND  SPORTS 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  have  two 
sisters  and  a  brother.  My  hobbies  are  sav¬ 
ing  money  and  sports,  all  kinds  of  sports. 
I  have  a  kitten.  I  love  to  ride  horses  and 
listen  to  hit  songs  on  the  radio.  I  would 
like  to  have  girls  of  my  age  write  to  me.  — 
Patty  Gorman,  10,  New  York. 


WILL  YOU  PLEASE  WRITE? 

For  about  three  years  I  have  read  Our 
Page  and  have  always  wanted  to  write  in. 
I  live  on  a  black  dirt  farm  where  we  raise 
vegetables.  I  do  pretty  well  in  school.  My 
favorite  subjects  are  English  and  Algebra. 
My  hobby  is  writing  and  I  would  like  to 
write  to  boys  and  girls  all  over.  Please 
enclose  a  snapshot  if  you  can.  —  Patricia 
Fredericks,  15,  New  York. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIOR  FROM  MAINE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  my  hob¬ 
bies  are  listening  to  the  radio,  listening  to 
music,  reading,  going  to  the  movies  and 
writing  letters.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  my  age  or  older.  —  Bonnie 
Taylor,  16,  Maine. 


TWIN  SISTERS? 

We  are  in  the  sixth  grade  and  our  favo¬ 
rite  hobbies  are  TV.  swimming,  softball  and 
baseball.  Our  favorite  program  is  RIN  TIN 
TIN.  We  have  two  cats,  a  dog  and  some 
ducks  and  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  We 
would  like  pen  pals  from  anywhere  in  the 
world.  —  Jacqueline  and  Jerrine  Hardy, 
11,  Maine. 


MICHAEL  COLLECTS  MODEL  PLANES 

I  would  like  some  pen  pals  my  own  age. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  my 
hobby  is  collecting  model  airplanes.  I  a'so 
raise  puppies.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone,  but  especially  from  different  States 
and  countries.  —  Michael  Funk,  10,  New 
York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Drawn  by  Faye  Le  Claire,  14,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  ls  *n" 
tended  on  the  outside  of  th,e  envelope.  Th  s 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  .>0tn 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct 
postage  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
Stclt6S 

New  York:  Joann  Rodgers,  12;  Margo 
Zieler.  14;  Mai'ion  Moshier,  18;  Mary  BrinK- 
man,  12;  Sally  Henry,  15;  Patricia  Fred¬ 
ericks,  15;  Marian  Shaw,  10;  Diane  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  10;  Lois  McGarry,  16;  Patty  Gorman, 
10:  Betty  Gorman,  11;  Linda  Van  Ostberg. 
13;  Mary  Civello,  11;  Bessie  Excell,  <> 
Patricia  Nemitz,  11. 

Pennsylvania:  Clara  Mock,  17;  J°yc„e 

Butz,  15;  Eleanor  Walter;  Sara  Byler.  U. 

New  Jersey:  Joyce  Jackob,  12;  Joyce 
Rounds,  14.  T 

Delaware:  Bette  Anderson,  14;  lois 

Everline,  15. 

Connecticut:  Roberta  Spencer,  12. 

Massachusetts:  Audrey  Boardman,  16- 

New  Hampshire:  Rex  Sherman,  1^' 

Margaret  Wilbur,  12.  , 

Vermont:  Denise  Valliere,  15;  Janev 

LaDeao;  Emily  Garrett.  13. 

Maine:  Jacqueline  Hardy,  11;  Jerrine 

Hardy,  11;  Bonnie  Taylor,  16. 

Maryland:  Joyanne  Ronig,  11.  ... 

Ohio:  Gladys  Frost,  19;  Shirley  Brown, 
Elsie  Cardig,  13. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the 

Dairyman  s  Corner 


Canton,  N.  Y.  —  L.  Judson  Mor- 
house,  N.  Y.  Republican  State  chair¬ 
man,  offered  several  suggestions  to 
increase  the  sale  of  fluid  milk.  He 
stressed  discounts  on  quantity  home- 
delivery  sales,  and  called  for  “an 
official  look”  by  the  legislature  into 
Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  which  re¬ 
strict  the  issuance  of  dealer  licenses. 
He  ventured  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
creased  competition  among  dealers 
would  tend  to  increase  fluid  milk 
consumption.  Mr.  Morhouse  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  store  sale  of  milk  in  sepa¬ 
rate  unit,  four-quart  cartons  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  as  yet  an  untried  prac¬ 
tice  in  New  York  markets. 

The  savings  involved  in  four- 
quart  carton  sales  do  not  appear  to 
be  anywhere  near  as  large  as  in 
gallon-jug  sales.  There  are  the  same 
costs  of  handling,  packaging  and  cap¬ 
ping,  plus  the  added  cost  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Trucking  expense  might  be 
slightly  less,  and  possibly  stores 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  a  lower 
mark-up  on  such  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  four-quart  cartons  might  well 
increase  home  delivery  sales. 

Since  last  April,  Preston  Daven¬ 
port  of  Toll  Gate  Farms,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  has  ben  testing  out  his  “Gal”- 
Pac,  a  cardboard  carrier  of  four 
single  quarts  in  glass.  He  discarded 
the  gallon-jug  idea  because  of  the 
expense  in  installing  new  equipment. 
He  chose  glass  instead  of  paper  be¬ 
cause  almost  all  store  sales  in  his 
area  are  in  paper  and  he  did  not 
think  he  could  compete  with  another 
paper  package.  He  is  selling  his  four- 
quart  unit  in  stores  for  83  cents,  as 
against  a  single  quart  store  price  of 
25  cents,  two  single  quarts  at  49 
cents  and  a  half-gallon  in  paper  at  47 
cents.  The  stores  buying  Toll  Gate 
Farms  milk  operate  on  two-cent  mar¬ 
gin  instead  of  the  usual  three  cents. 

Sales  have  shown  a  slow  but  steady 
rise.  Starting  with  280  units  a  day  in 
April  (1,120  quarts),  sales  reached 
a  peak  of  335  units  a  day  in  August 
(1,340  qts. ) . 

Des  Moines  —  Gov.  Harriman, 
speaking  in  the  corn-hog  country, 
urged  90  per  cent  price  supports 
for  livestock  and  dairy  products, 
more  liberalized  farm  credit  and  a 
rental  program  to  take  land  out  of 
production.  He  said:  “There  is  no 
great  mystery  about  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether 
you  want  to  take  the  proper  steps 
or  not.” 

Dairymen  in  Gov.  Harriman’s  own 
State  of  New  York,  who  gave  him 
many  of  their  votes  last  Fall,  are 
still  waiting  for  performance  by  him 
of  his  own  campaign  pledges.  These 
pledges  were  renewed  and  amplified 
at  the  Oneonta  milk  meeting  in 
August,  but  so  far  “the  proper  steps” 
have  not  been  taken. 


*  *  * 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Mutual  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Independent  Cooperatives, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  finally  taken  a 
position  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Case  Committee  Report,  which 
was  released  in  January,  1954. 

The  Mutual  group  approves  the 
tightening  of  pool  plant  regulations 
and  the  base  rating  plan,  both  with 
minor  modifications.  It  does  not 
agree  with  any  revision  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  differentials  so  as  to  re¬ 
flect  today’s  actual  cost  and,  in 
Mutual’s  opinion,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  increase  the  Class  III  price 
and  eliminate  location  differentials 
need  further  study.  Mutual  believes 
that  I-C  milk  should  be  eliminated, 
but  not  until  there  is  regulation  of 
the  North  Jersey  and  upstate  New 
York  markets.  (The  Case  Committee 
recommended  an  immediate  20-cent 
increase  in  the  I-C  price,  pending 
regulation  of  these  markets.)  On  the 


remaining  issue  —  separate  or  com¬ 
prehensive  order  for  North  Jersey, 
Mutual  favors  a  comprehensive 
order. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  —  viz., 
21  months  —  to  obtain  even  this 
qualified  approval  from  Mutual,  but 
producers,  used  as  they  are  to 
ci  umbs,  can  be  thankful  even  for 
this.  Eastern  Milk  Producers  en¬ 
dorsed  all  the  Case  Comittee  recom¬ 
mendations  over  a  year  ago.  No 
views  have  yet  been  expressed  by 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  who  say  they  are 
still  studying  the  problem.  Either  the 
Case  Committee  Report  is  more  in¬ 
volved  than  most  people  realize,  or 
the  League  and  the  League-domin¬ 
ated  Agency  want  to  continue  as 
long  as  possible  with  low  prices  to 
farmers  for  Class  III  and  Class  I-C 
milk. 

*  #  * 

Washington  —  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigators  report  that  47  butter 
dealers  netted  $279,494  last  year  in 
questionable  “sell-back”  transactions 
under  the  dairy  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Similar  transactions  in  cheese, 
which  gave  dealers  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  in  quick  profits,  have  already 
been  declared  “unauthorized  and  im¬ 
proper”  by  Joseph  Campbell,  U.  S 
Controller  General. 

Involved  in  both  instances  were 
purchases  by  the  USDA  at  one  price 
and  resales  to  the  same  dealers  a 
month  later  at  a  lower  figure.  Price 
support  levels  meanwhile  had  been 
reduced  from  90  to  75  per  cent  of 
parity.  The  cheese  and  butter  did  not 
leave  the  dealers’  warehouses.  In¬ 
stead  of  exchanging  checks  with  the 
dealers,  the  department  paid  them 
the  difference  between  the  purchase 
and  sale  price. 

*  *  :S 

Butler,  Pa.  —  William  F.  Berghold 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  some  200 
members  of  the  Country  Belle  Co¬ 
operative  in  Butler,  Pa.,  warned  the 
farmers  present  never  to  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  their  cooperative.  Taking 
note  of  the  trend  that  seems  to  be 
prevalent  today,  Berghold  told 
the  dairymen:  “Too  long  you  have 
been  told  your  job  is  producing  milk 
and  to  leave  the  pricing  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  others.  Responsible  dairy¬ 
men  must  take  a  much  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  pricing  milk  and  running 
their  organizations— even  more  than 
they  do  in  producing  milk.” 

*  *  % 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  According  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Health  Dept.,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  rabies  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1955  has  risen 
slightly  over  the  first  nine  months  of 
1954  —  355  as  against  307.  All  these 
cases  occurred  in  animals;  there 
have  been  no  reported  cases  in 
which  humans  were  involved. 

The  wide-awake  dairyman  will  be 
on  the  alert  for  evidence  of  rabies  in 
his  herd  since  wild  animals  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  cows  by  in¬ 
fecting  them  with  rabies.  Dairymen 
can  claim  indemnity  for  losses  that 
occur  as  a  result  of  this  infection. 


.  *  *  * 

Beltsville,  Md.  —  Acknowledging, 
at  the  opening  of  National  Farm- 
City  Week,  that  the  farmer  is 
“caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze”  and 
“an  overproduction  jam”,  Agricult¬ 
ure  Secretary  Benson  explained  that, 
“like  his  compatriots  in  factories,  in 
offices  and  in  the  professions,  the 
farmer  is  learning  to  adjust  war  to 
peace.” 

Farmers  fail  to  see  this  similarity 
in  adjustment.  The  records  show: 
corporation’s  income  —  up  26  per 
cent;  stockholders’  income  —  up  10 
per  cent;  workers’  income  up  seven, 
and  farmers’  income  —  down  11  per 
cent. 

I  remember  that  a  wise  friend  of 
mine  did  usually  say,  “That  which  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business.”  —  Izaak  Walton,  The  Com¬ 
plete  Angler. 
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Why  I  Feed 
DRIED  BEET 
PULP! 
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Here  are  7  Profitable  Reasons 
For  Feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp: 

1 4  Dried  Beet  Pulp  contains  the  nutrients  most  dairymen 
and  cattle  raisers  need  for  high,  profitable  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  fast,  steady  beef  gains. 

2.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  flexible — fits  right  into  any  ration 
I  want  to  feed. 

3«  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  bulky — swells  to  many,  many  times 
its  original  volume  to  allow  the  gastric  juices  to 
circulate  freely. 

4.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  opens  up  readily  to  aid  in  the  digestion 
of  other  feeds. 

5*  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  highly  palatable — animals  relish 
its  succulent  flavor. 

6.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  rich  in  M-S-K  .  .  .  the  mysterious 
Milk  Stimulating  Factor. 

7 .  Dried  Beet  Pulp  just  can’t  be  over-fed. 

I’ve  found  there’s  nothing  like  it.  No  wonder  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  is  the  standard  of  all  dairy  and  beef  feeds. 

FEEDERS— To  get  the  best  results,  you  can  depend  on 
Dried  Beet  Pulp,  the  proven  answer  to  off  feed  problems, 
poor  pastures,  hay  shortages,  low  production. 

DEALERS— Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  beef  or  dairy 
ration.  We’ll  send  you  free  formulas  and  information 
if  you’ll  write,  wire  or  phone  direct. 

NOBODY  TRIES  TO  MAKE  A  RECORD  WITHOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE 

MO  WAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 

Detroit  35,  Michigan 


Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  for  FREE  Samples. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 

Dairy  Div.  RNY  Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  urow.  Nc 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris,  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openln*”  revelation  In  eentlble 
ana  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
m*y  b*  your*  for  the  asking,  without  co*t  or 
obligation.  Simply  tend  name  and  addreaa, 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pad*  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des-gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams.  N.Y 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  y entilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 
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Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 

GIVE  YOU  .  .  .  • 


See  your  !ocai  National  Farm  Loan  Association  or 
write:  Dept.  R-82,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


N.F.L.A. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$39.95 

(ffmheam 

StewarT 

GROOMING  BRUSH 

Attachment  fits  Clipmaster, 

$17.50  Unitwith  motor  $39.95 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


AUTOMATIC 

__  _  HEAT  CONTROL 

StewarT  calfdehorner. 

•FAST  .EASY 
•  CERTAIN 

Electric  dehorn¬ 
ing  can  be  done 
any  time  of  year. 

No  loss  of  blood. 

Attains  correct 
high  heat  for 
continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  $14.95,  com¬ 
plete.  (Without 
soldering  tip,  $13.50.) 

( fiunbeitm  corporation 

Dept.'  82  5600 W. Roosevelt  Rd.,Chica£o50,III. 


SOLDERING  TIP 
AVAILABLE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  P’paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19A.N.  J. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant 
largementa  In  Album  Form  All  tor  35c 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS 
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For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 


Consult  Your  Doctor. 


Entirely 


different 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
crlove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

i*RED  B.  MILLER  Manufacture* 
)ept.  RN  A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


MEN!  WE  FIT 
W-l-D-E  FEET! 

E  to  EEEE  Only 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Real  comfort  at  last  for  wide 
feet!  We  specialize  in  wide  sizes 
and  offer  you  styles  you  like  to 
wear  but  can’t  find  in  the  width 
you  need.  Fine  dress  shoes,  work 
shoes,  casuals,  smart  hand-sewn 
genuine  moccasins.  Top  quality. 
Popular  prices. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  today.  No  obli¬ 
gation!  No  agent  will  call. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES 
H  I  N G  H  A  M  32.  MASS. 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Write  Today 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 

when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  '  elevator-type" 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Writs 
today  for  free  literature! 

HAVAHART,  T05-N  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  1  beral  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary^  Some 
territory  open,  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
deta  Is,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  the  results  of  various 
4-H  and  FFA  competition  at  the 
1955  New  York  State  Fair  and  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition: 

NEW  YORK 

There  were  474  head  of  cattle,  71 
hogs  and  141  sheep  shown  in  the 
4-H  classes.  Many  of  these  animals 
also  showed  well  in  the  open  classes. 
Grand  champion  4-H  dairy  cattle 
shown  by:  Holstein — Thomas  Jackson, 
Beerstown;  Guernsey — Mary  Rickes, 
Lagrangeville;  Brown  Swiss — David 
Bradt,  Fonda;  Ayrshire  —  Judith 
Carney,  Dansville;  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  —  Linda  Loomis,  So.  Otselic; 
Jerseys  —  Beverly  Lant,  Berkshire. 
Best  county  4-H  herds  were:  Hol¬ 
stein,  Cortland  Co.;  Guernsey,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.;  Brown  Swiss,  Fulton  Co.; 
Ayrshire,  Livingston  Co. 

The  following  boys  and  girls  had 
champion  market  pigs  (m.  p.),  senior 
and  junior  sows  (s.  s.,j.  s.):  Berk¬ 
shire — m.  p.  and  s.  s.,  Richard  Crye, 
Avon;  Chester  White — m.  p.,  Fred- 


Donna  Patchen,  Locke,  Cayuga  Co., 
IV.  Y.,  had  second-prize  4-H  three- 
year-old  Holstein  at  the  1955  New 

York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

erick  Olmstead,  Holcomb;  j.  s.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Oderkirk,  Bergen;  s.  s.,  James 
Cudney,  So.  Byron.  Duroc — m.  p.  and 
j.  s.,  David  Taylor,  Lawtons;  s.  s., 
Gary  Gordon,  Scipio  Ctr.  Hampshire 
— j.  s.,  David  Reid,  Central  Sq.;  s.  s., 
Edith  McCall.  Yorkshire  —  m.  p., 
Gerald  Winter,  Perry;  j.  s.,  Richard 
Kelly,  Perry;  s.  s.,  Gordon  Logsdon, 
Pavilion.  Pen  of  market  pigs  — 
Thomas  Slaight,  Dansville.  Gr.  ch. 
market  pig — Gerald  Winter  with  a 
Yorkshire. 

The  following  boys  and  girls  were 
winners  of  the  market  lamb,  ewe  born 
after  Jan.  1,  yearling  ewe,  and  two- 
year  ewe,  respectively,  classes: 
Shropshire —  Gail  Sine,  Ithaca;  Ken¬ 
neth  Moore,  Jr.,  Nichols  (2);  and  W. 
Keith  Strimbo,  Lima.  Hampshires — 
Wilma  Slaight,  Dansville;  Kenneth 
Moore,  Jr.;  David  Hollier,  Jordan; 
and  Kenneth  Moore.  Southdown  — 
John  Adams,  Sodus;  Judith  Carnes, 
Ithaca;  James  Dunham,  Hamilton 

(2) .  Cheviot — Richard  Hunt,  Ithaca; 
Kenneth  Carnes,  Ithaca;  John 
Adams,  Sodus;  Richard  Hunt.  Dorset 
— Betty  Andrews,  Linwood;  John 
Mulligan,  Scio;  Nancy  Dunham  (2). 
Corriedales — Judith  Sine;  Gail  Sine; 
J.  Manly  Heeg,  Holcomb;  John 
Mulligan.  Columbia— Gerald  Meisell, 
Nunda;  Harry  Claus,  Canandaigua, 

(3) .  Other  breeds — mutton  lamb,  J. 
M.  Heeg.  Champion  pen  of  market 
lambs  and  gr.  ch.  market  lamb,  a 
Southdown,  John  Adams. 

Chemung  County  won  the  4-H 
livestock  judging  contest;  the  team 
accumulated  an  outstanding  score 
and  also  won  in  the  individual  sheep 
and  hog  judging  contests.  Dutchess 
County’s  team  won  in  beef  cattle 
judging.  There  were  45  county  teams 
in  the  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  con¬ 
test  which  was  won  by  Delaware 
County;  Franklin  was  second  and 
Chemung  third. 

In  the  poultry  judging  contest, 
Peter  Kleinke,  Albany  Co.,  was  first, 
John  Sterling,  Chemung  Co.,  second, 
and  Ralph  Harper,  Monroe  Co.,  third. 
Donald  Culver,  Cayuga  Co.,  won  the 
egg  grading  competition,  and  Donald 
Terhune,  Albany  Co.,  the  poultry 
demonstration  contest.  Marie  Eng- 
strom,  Columbia  Co.,  was  judged 
best  in  preparation  of  poultry  foods. 


The  champion  showmen  of  dairy 
cattle  were  as  follows:  Jersey  and 
all-breed  champion,  Beverly  Lant; 
Marjorie  Huff,  Cayuga  Co.;  Ayrshire, 
Leroy  Weston,  St.  Lawrence  Co.; 
Milking  Shorthorn,  Rodney  Jones, 
Monroe  Co.;  Brown  Swiss,  Duncan 
Bellinger,  Schoharie  Co.;  Holstein, 
Sylvia  Patchen,  Locke.  The  cham¬ 
pion  sheep  showman  was  James 
Dunham;  for  swine  it  was  Catherine 
Butler,  Columbia  County. 


EASTERN  STATES 

Joy  Leachman,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
showed  the  grand  champion  4-H  and 
also  open-class  steer,  an  Angus.  Fred 
Dorrer,  also  Rhinebeck,  had  reserve 
with  an  Angus,  and  James  Leach¬ 
man,  Rhinebeck,  had  highly  com¬ 
mended  steer,  also  an  Angus.  Fred 
Scoraiick,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  had  the 
commended  steer  with  an  Angus. 
There  were  125  steers  shown  and 
sold  in  the  big  4-H  baby  beef  events. 
Total  weight  came  to  117,780  pounds 
and  sales  value  to  $36,524.83,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $.3101  cents  per  pound  of 
liveweight  beef. 

In  the  4-H  dairy  show,  the  follow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  had  breed  cham¬ 
pions:  Holstein — Gary  Shaw,  Sanger- 
ville,  Me.  Jersey — Marilyn  Proctor, 
Lunenburg,  Mass.  Guernsey — Myrtle 
Pease,  Middlefield,  Mass.  Ayrshire — 
Mary  E.  Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Brown  Swiss — Sally  Allen,  Webster, 
N.  H. 

Celia  Baldwin,  Whatley,  Mass.,  was 
senior  champion  4-H  dairy  showman; 
Douglas  Messenger,  Granville,  Mass., 
was  junior  champion.  Ethel  Hunt, 
Westfield,  Mass.,  performed  herds¬ 
man  work  unusually  well  and  was 
selected  as  the  best  herdsman  among 
ail  the  4-H  and  open-class  exhibitors 
of  Milking  Shorthorns. 

The  Connecticut  team  of  Jeanette 
Kachele,  Elizabeth  Richards  and 
Edward  Duhamel  was  champion  of 
the  New  England  4-H  Dairy  Judging 
Contest.  Arnold  Stebbins,  Penacook, 
N.  H.,  was  high  individual  judge. 

In  the  4-H  sheep  show,  the  follow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  had  the  top  ani¬ 
mals:  Cheviot — Judy  Ann  Richard¬ 
son;  Dorset — William  P.  Clough  III, 
New  London,  N.  H.;  Hampshire— 
Walter  Record,  Lyme,  N.  H.  Sandra 
Sena,  Worthington,  Mass.,  had  the 
champion  Shropshire  flock,  and 
Donald  Brock,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  had 
champion  exhibitor’s  flock  of  South- 
downs.  Awards  in  Suffolk  classes 
were  taken  by  Carleton  Huff, 
Lincoln,  Mass.  The  champion  wether 
lamb  was  shown  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Georgetown,  Mass.  The  Montadale 
champion  was  shown  by  Peter 
Mackesy,  Monument  Beach,  Mass. 

In  FFA  competition,  John  Camer¬ 
on,  Walpole,  Mass.,  won  the  poultry 
judging  contest  and  Thomas  Cachis, 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  the  egg  grading 
test.  Andrew  Olson,  Kent,  Conn.,  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  score  in  judging 
dairy  products;  with  John  Wilson, 


Ethel  Hunt,  17,  Westfield,  Hampden 
Co.,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  best 
Milking  Shorthorn  herdsman,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  at  the  1955  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 
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Lakeville,  he  brought  team  honors 
to  Connecticut. 

The  North  Atlantic  Regional  Pub¬ 
lic  Speaking  Contest  was  taken  by 
Clai'ence  Van  Dyke,  Unionville,  Pa.; 
his  subject  was  “A  Valley  with  a 
Vision.”  Second  was  Paul  Lively, 
Heath,  Mass.,  and  third  was  H.  Fred 
Downey,  Williamsport,  Md. 

Thomas  Moore,  Portland,  Conn., 
took  top  honors  in  FFA  dairy  show¬ 
manship,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
team  —  Paul  Clements,  Dover,  and 
Robert  Davis,  Jackson  —  won  the 
FFA  dairy  cattle  judging  contest. 

At  a  ceremony  during  Governors’ 
Night  at  the  Exposition,  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  announced  its 
outstanding  young  Northeast  farmer 
for  the  year.  He  is  Victor  Cappucci 
of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  19  years  old, 
named  Star  State  Farmer  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Region.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  registered  Holstein  heifer 
calf  from  the  Hartsbrook  Farm,  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  as  an  award  for  his  out¬ 
standing  FFA  performance  and  for 
exceptional  work  and  management 
of  a  285-acre  dairy  farm  operated  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  Victor 
has  recently  purchased  a  185-acre 
farm  of  his  own  and,  soon  to  be 
married,  will  shortly  undertake 
its  operation  and  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  it.  Star  State  Farmers 
who  also  were  candidates  for  the 
northeast  regional  award  were: 
Connecticut  —  John  Anderson,  Mid¬ 
dletown;  Maine  —  Donald  Chandler, 
Mapleton;  Vermont — Edward  Button, 
Chelsea;  New  York — Richard  Abel, 
Verona;  New  Hampshire  —  George 
Pitarys,  Nashua;  Massachusetts  — 
Paul  Heiden,  West  Springfield;  New 
Jersey  —  Alexander  Schaafsma,  Pen¬ 
nington;  Maryland — Lewis  Riley,  Sal¬ 
isbury;  Delaware  —  Gilbert  Barlow, 
Newark;  West  Virginia — John  John¬ 
son,  Lewisburg;  Rhode  Island  — 
Benjamin  Barker,  Newport. 

Winners  of  the  FFA  potato  show 
were  as  follows:  Mason  variety  — 
Larry  Bowser,  Accident,  Md.;  Chero¬ 
kee — John  Lagerstron,  Caribou,  Me.; 


Irish  Cobbler — Elliot  Felker,  Dover, 
N.  H.;  Kennebec — Bruce  Lecate,  Del- 
mar,  Del.;  Green  Mountain — Robert 
MacLeish,  Thompsonville,  Conn.; 
Katahdin — Donald  Peckham,  Sussex, 
N.  J.;  Chippewa  —  Vernal  Tibbetts, 
West  Kingston,  R.  I.;  Bliss  —  Law¬ 
rence  Counoyer,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Houma  —  Page  Fenton,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt. 

Outstanding  FFA  exhibits  were 
displayed  by:  the  Newton,  Conn., 
Chapter,  with  a  mock-up  of  “Re¬ 
search  Pays”,  portraying  recent  ad¬ 
vance  in  poultry  feeding  efficiency; 
New  Salem,  Mass.,  Chapter,  depict¬ 
ing  “Chore  Time  (as)  a  Breeze  with 
Pen-type  Housing”  because  of  labor 
saving,  lower  initial  cost  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  production;  and  the 
Wamogo  Conn.,  Chapter  with  a  set¬ 
up  called  “Hang  the  Hardware” 
showing  the  loss  that  comes  to  cattle 
through  ingestion  of  nails,  wire,  etc. 
— i.  e.  hardware — and  an  exhortation 
for  vigilance  by  farmers  to  keep 
them  out  of  feed. 

Walter  Record,  17,  Lyme,  N.  H., 
won  the  New  England-wide  Frank 
Atwood  trophy  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  4-H  dairy  projects.  His  Hol¬ 
stein  calf  was  champion  in  her  class. 
State  winners  were:  Maine — Norris 
Conant,  Canton;  Vermont  —  Betsey 
Allen,  So.  Burlington;  Massachu¬ 
setts — Marilyn  Proctor,  Lunenburg; 
Connecticut — William  Brachen,  Wal- 
tertown;  Rhode  Island  —  Sandra 
McDonald,  Slocum. 

In  the  junior  sheep  fitting  and 
showmanship  contest  (under  15 
years),  Sanford  Belden  of  North  Hat¬ 
field,  Mass.,  Ronald  Stomberg  of 
Rockville,  Conn.,  and  Ellen  Southard, 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  tied  for  first  award. 
In  the  senior  contest,  the  following 
were  all  judged  equally  able: 
William  Clough,  New  London,  N.  H.; 
Elizabeth  Morgan,  Orange,  Conn.; 
John  Deberardinis,  Thompson,  Conn.; 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Georgetown,  Mass.; 
and  Walter  Record,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


Depreciation  on  a  Dairy  Farm 


While  traveling  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  countryside  during  the  Fall, 
one  passes  many  a  dairy  farm.  They 
are  not  always  pleasants  sights.  Al¬ 
though  the  herds  grazing  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  obviously  good,  the  build¬ 
ings  in  many  cases  are  in  poor  shape; 
not  having  been  painted  for  years, 
the  roofing  is  badly  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair,  and  the  doors  are  sagging  on 
their  hinges. 

It  is  not  that  the  farmer  doesn’t 
care  about  keeping  up  his  place  but 
money  is  scarce,  he  has  already  dis¬ 
charged  his  hired  man,  and  so  the 
buildings  slowly  but  surely  disinte¬ 
grate.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of 
beauty,  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  seri¬ 
ous,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  The  machinery,  fast  becoming 
antiquated,  should  be  replaced.  The 
entire  capital  investment  is  deterio¬ 
rating  and  after  three  to  five  years 
of  neglect  the  losses  are  heavy.  Very 
few  farmers  have  stopped  to  think 
what  “depreciation”  really  means 
and  have  no  idea  how  much  of  their 
investment  is  going  down  the  drain 
each  year  by  way  of  depreciation. 

What  is  depreciation?  The  defi¬ 
nition  is:  decrease  in  value  due  to 
wear  and  tear. 

Let  us  explain:  A  tractor,  bought 
in  1954  for  $3,000,  decreases  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year, 
which  means  that  in  1963  those 
$3,000  have  been  completely  dissi¬ 
pated.  In  other  words,  he  should  be 
able  to  take  $300  each  year  out  of 
his  milk  income  each  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  loss  on  his  tractor.  But 
he  owns  not  only  a  tractor  in 
order  to  operate  efficiently;  he  must 
have  many  other  pieces  of  machin¬ 
ery — barn  cleaner,  hay  baler,  side- 
delivery  rake,  field  chopper,  wagons, 
etc.  and  they  all  suffer  “decrease  in 
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value  due  to  wear  and  tear.”  And 
this  does  not  include  the  costs  of 
repair,  new  parts  and  tires.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  every  $10,000  worth 
of  machinery,  $1,000  should  be  put 
aside  each  year  to  keep  up  the  re¬ 
placement  value.  The  accountants 
call  it  “depreciation  reserve.” 

On  a  medium-sized  farm  the 
buildings  may  be  worth  $20,000  and 
we  have  to  figure  on  a  depreciation 
of  three  per  cent  annually,  which 
adds  another  $600  —  to  the  annual 
financial  burden. 

And  the  cows  devaluate  also!  A 
10-year  old  cow  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  a  two-  or  three-year  old.  If 
we  take  a  herd  of  50  cows,  valued  at 
$250  each  or  $12,500,  the  annual  de¬ 
valuation  at  10  per  cent  would  be 
$1,250.  Add  this  up  and  you  find  the 
depreciation  on  a  medium-sized  farm 
amounting  to  $2,850  a  year. 

This  silent  partner,  as  you  see, 
gets  a  good  part  of  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  and  is  not  concerned  if  the 
farmer  does  not  figure  correctly  and 
ignores  him.  He  gets  his  share  any¬ 
way  and,  if  he  is  not  provided  for, 
the  sale  of  the  farm  will  find  him 
without  mercy.  There  is  no  industry 
which  does  not  include  a  substantial 
sum  for  depreciation  in  the  price  for 
its  product. 

Besides  the  direct  costs  of  labor, 
feed,  gas,  oil,  fertilizer,  electricity, 
repairs  and  parts,  there  are  the  over¬ 
head  costs,  such  as  insurance  and 
taxes.  These  are  usually  taken  into 
consideration.  However,  if  the  farm¬ 
er  would  give  equal  consideration  to 
the  depreciation  factor,  he  would 
realize  that,  instead  of  living  from 
his  milk  check,  he  is  in  countless 
cases  gradually  consuming  his  capi¬ 
tal  investment.  A.  von  Brockdorff 
.  New  York 


mSTflllT  SUOSHI! 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 
in  fiber  content.  Made  „ 
from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 
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P.  O.  BOX  403  DEPT 


GET  RID  OF  THEM  THIS  EASY  WAY 

No  Traps  to  Set,  No  Bait  to  Mix  .  . .  Get 

Black  Leaf  Ready-Mixed  Warfarin.  Cut  hole 
in  center  of  box.  Place  it  where  rats  feed. 
When  feeding  stops,  rats  are  gone.  Ready- 
mixed  to  save  you  time, 

Black  Leaf  Warfarin  is  a 
guaranteed,  thrifty  way 
to  get  rid  of  rats.  Farm¬ 
ers  buy  it  by  the  case. 

GET  BLACK  LEAF  READY- 
MIXED  WARFARIN  IN  THE 
FAMOUS  RED  AND  WHITE 
BOX.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


• 
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UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


CLOSING  OUT  •  Aluminum  Silo  Roofs 

at  Savings  of  $100  ea. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  brand  new 
Aluminum  Dome  Roofs.  These  will  fit  any 
14  ft.  wood  or  concrete  stave  silo.  First  come 
— First  served — Save  $100.  Our  only  require¬ 
ment  is  you  take  immediate  delivery. 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 
RED  CREEK  •  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Red  Creek  6211 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £T0TwApmci 

(Repairs  for  ail  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


It’s  the  first  and  only  water  system  to 
make  your  deep  well  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
ducer  regardless  of  sand,  gaseous  water, 
low  capacity  or  changing  water  levels. 
Provides  the  water  and  pressure  you  need 
for  modern  kitchen,  laundry,  bath,  lawn 
and  barn— all  automatically.  No  motor  or 
working  parts  whatever  below  ground; 
and  it’s  self-priming — even  for  wells  to 
400  feet.  Nothing  else  like  it. 


JACUZZI  MULTI-PRIME  for  shallow  wells 

Delivers  up  to  35%  more  pressure  and  20% 
more  water  for  no  more  money 
than  other  shallow  well 
pumps  its  size.  Don’t 
settle  for  less. 


86  CHOOSEY 
BUY  JACUZZI 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  Our  well  is  about _ feet  deep. 

Name. _ 

Address _ 
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Vaccination  for  Leptospirosis 


Routine  vaccination  of  cattle  with 
“Antilepto”,  a  new  and  improved 
vaccine  for  the  prevention  of  Lepto¬ 
spirosis  caused  by  Leptospira  po- 
mona,  will  provide  protection  for  at 
least  six  months  and  may  be  effective 
for  as  long  as  one  year,  according 
to  a  recent  report  by  a  leading  bio¬ 
logic  manufacturing  firm. 

Leptospirosis,  or  Lepto,  has  been 
reported  on  the  upswing  in  virtually 
every  section  of  the  country.  In 
cattle,  the  disease  can  cause  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced  milk  production,  abor¬ 
tion,  or  even  death.  Among  swine, 
Lepto  chiefly  causes  bred  sows  to 
lose  the  litter  through  premature 
birth.  The  actual  loss  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  estimated  to  be  over 
$112,000,000  annually  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  Bulletin, 
far  exceeds  that  from  brucellosis. 

Lepto  is  particularly  dangerous 
and  destructive  because  animals 
which  have  recovered  from  the  di¬ 
sease  continue  to  infect  other  ani¬ 
mals  by  shedding  virulent  bacteria 
in  the  urine  for  three  months  or 
longer. 

Antilepto  produces  a  high  degree 
of  protection  within  seven  days  after 
vaccination.  In  chronic  cases,  meas¬ 
urement  of  Leptospira  pomona  anti¬ 


bodies  in  the  blood  serum  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  reliable  indication  of 
infection  and  was  used  to  study  the 
effects  of  Antilepto  on  cattle. 

Antibodies  are  specific  immunity 
factors  produced  by  the  animal  itself 
after  vaccination  or  actual  infection 
to  combat  the  organism  causing  the 
disease.  The  effectiveness  of  vaccin¬ 
ation  lies  in  its  ability  to  cause  anti¬ 
body  production,  or  immunity,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  the  animal  to  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  itself. 

The  preliminary  symptoms  of 
Lepto  have  posed  a  serious  diag¬ 
nostic  problem.  In  cattle,  early 
symptoms  vary,  and  may  actually  be 
mistaken  for  some  other  diseases. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Sippel  of  the  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  indicated  that 
cattle  infected  with  Lepto  may  show 
abortion,  anemia,  or  icterus  (jaun¬ 
dice,  discolored  urine).  Cattle  may 
be  relatively  free  from  symptoms  in 
the  initial  stages  of  infection. 

Brown,  Jensen,  Creamer  and 
Scheidy,  reporting  an  “Evaluation  of 
a  Leptospira  Bacterin  Prepared  in 
Culture  Medium”  in.  the  April  1955 
Veterinary  Medicine,  indicated  that 
a  cough  along  with  nasal  discharge 
and  general  body  weakness  were  the 
two  most  characteristic  clinical  ob¬ 


servations  made  in  cattle  with 
Lepto. 

The  order  of  symptoms  they  re¬ 
ported  were  dyspnea  (labored 
breathing)  and  rapid  pulse  five  days 
after  infection;  weakness,  loose  stool, 
and  vapid  pulse  and  tespirvlion  six 
days  after  infection;  followed  by 
cough,  depression,  enlarged  lymph 
gland,  difficult  urination,  nasal  dis¬ 
charge,  dr>  stool  and  straining  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  days. 

In  summarizing  their  s-uny,  these 
four  researchers  reported  that  “a 
study  of  the  serological  pattern  in 
experimental  animals  over  a  six- 
month  period  encourages  the  belief 
that  protection  may  last  for  as  long 
as  one  year.” 

One  reason  for  the  increased  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Antilepto  lies  in  the 
method  used  in  growing  the  organ¬ 
isms  from  which  the  vaccine  is  pre¬ 
pared  The  original  Lepto  vaccine 
was  produced  from  bacteria  grown 
in  fertile  eggs,  and  it  provided  im¬ 
munity  for  only  three  months. 

Research  in  growing  the  organism 
continued  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
method  of  growing  the  bacteria  in  a 
culture  medium,  or  specially  pre¬ 
pared  nutrient.  This  new  method  of 
growing  the  bacteria  was  found  to 
provide  a  vaccine  which  would  con¬ 
fer  more  prolonged  immunity.  In 
addition,  the  new  vaccine  provides  a 


DAIRYMEN. 


Have  You  Heard  About 

The  New 
Patented 

ESCO  “ICY-WALL” 
BULK  MILK 
COOLER? 

It's  Sensational  1 


Covered  by  U.S. 
Pat.  No.  2713251 


It  has  the  exclusive  patented 
"Icy-Wall”  principle  that— 

COOLS  YOUR  MILK  FASTER 
KEEPS  YOUR  MILK  COLDER 
OPERATES  AT  LOWER  COST 
COSTS  LESS  TO  BUY 


Before  you  buy,  be  sure  to  get  full  information  on  this 
amazing  new  Patented  ESCO  “ICY-WALL”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler. 


10-Year 

Warranty 


Send  Convenient 
Coupon  Today! 
No  Obligation. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Send  full  information  on  the  new  Patented  ESCO  “ICY-WALL"  Bulk  Cooler  to  me. 


Name . 


Address. 
Town. . . 


.State. 


potency  of  about  four  times  that  ob¬ 
tained  when  egg  vaccine  culture  was 
used  in  growing  the  bacteria.  The 
killed  culture  of  Leptospira  pomona 
used  in  Antilepto,  therefore,  is  a 
highly  effective  means  of  providing 
active  immunity  against  Lepto. 

Antilepto  has  been  released  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  It  is 
for  sale  to  licensed  veterinarians 
only. 


N.  Y.  Jerseys  Produce 
Much  Butterfat 

Three  registered  Jersey  cows  in 
the  Bright  Hills  Farm  herd  owned 
by  Wallace  P.  Neilson,  Chatham, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  recently 
received  special  recognition  for  their 
oustanding  production  records  made 
on  Herd  Improvement  Registry  test. 
The  cowts  and  their  official  records 
are:  Belmont  Xmas  Bertha,  10,221 
pounds  milk  with  619  pounds  butter- 
fat  at  S  years,  2  months;  Sultan  Coif¬ 
fure  Lady,  11,303  milk  with  708 
butterfat  at  8  years,  5  months;  and 
Imp.  Designer  S.  Valentine,  11,996 
milk  with  590  butterfat  at  7  years, 
10  months.  The  official  tests  were 
made  under  the  supervision  of 
Cornell  University  for  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  were  for  periods  of  305  days. 


N.  Y.  State  Has  50,000th 

Proven  Bull 

Walhalla  Titan  Whirl,  a  10-year- 
old  Brown  Swiss  bull  owned  by 
Chester  and  Marshall  Weldon  of 
Greenwich,  Washington  County,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  50,000th  bull  to  be  proved 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culturt’s  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association’s  testing  programs.  The 
DHIA  records  basic  to  Whirl’s  prov¬ 
ing  show  that  17  of  his  daughters 
produced  a  mature  305-day  2x  aver¬ 
age  of  10,512  pounds  of  milk  and  424 
pounds  of  butterfat,  an  increase  of 
1,176  pounds  of  milk  and  72  pounds 
of  butterfat  over  their  dams. 

The  first  sire  proved  in  the  DHIA 
program  was  also  a  New  York  State 


Walhalla  Titan  Whirl,  a  10 -year-old 
Brown  Swiss,  is  the  50,000th  bull  to 
be  proved  through  the  use  of  DHIA 
records.  He  is  owned  by  Marshall 
and  Chester  Weldon,  Greenwich, 
Washington  County,  New  York. 

bull.  His  proof  was  made  in  1937. 
Since  that  time  additional  farmers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  testing 
programs  sponsored  by  USDA,  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
county  Associations,  and  there  are 
now  some  4,400  herds  on  test  in  New 
York  State.  Approximately  600  bulls 
are  proved  in  these  herds  each  year. 
Records  are  used  to  determine  a 
cow’s  profit  above  her  feed’s  cost, 
to  select  brood  cows,  to  help  in  cull¬ 
ing,  to  add  to  the  sales  value  of  a 
herd,  and  to  prove  bulls.  About 
40,000  herds  are  enrolled  in  DHIA 
testing  programs  in  the  United 
States.  Cows  on  them  are  .reported  to 
average  9,363  pounds  of  milk  and 
372  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  while 
the  average  U.  S.  cow  produces 
5,512  pounds  of  milk  and  214  pounds 
of  fat. 

Bulls  can  be  proved  with  or  with¬ 
out  merit.  The  records  of  at  least  10 
of  their  daughters  are  compared  to 
records  of  the  dams,  the  comparison 
resulting  in  a  plus  or  minus  figure. 
The  proof,  while  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
absolute,  is  called  a  “demonstration 
of  the  bull’s  apparent  transmitting 
ability  in  a  particular  environment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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New  Beacon  Pel-ifs  DAIRY  mDS 


Sunflower  Seeds  As  Dairy 
Feed 

I  raise  sunflowers  to  use  as  oil  in 
my  feed.  How  much  sunflower  seed 
should  I  put  per’  hundred  in  corn 
and  oats  to  be  ground  for  chop? 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  f.  p. 

Sunflowers  are  grown  as  a  silage 
crop  in  regions  too  cold  to  mature 
corn  and  they  are  produced  in  fairly 
generous  amounts  in  Russia  and  the 
Balkans  for  use  as  seed  oil  or  hulled 
seeds  for  human  consumption.  In 
America  a  small  acreage  is  grown  for 
its  contribution  of  one  or  two  per 
cent  to  poultry  scratch  feed,  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  oil  from  the  seed  for 
livestock  feed  and  some,  too,  for 
ornamentation  in  gardens  and  yards. 

Sunflower-seed  oil  meal  or  cake 
contains  about  as  much  protein  as 
linseed  oil,  but  it  is  higher  in  undi- 
gestible  fiber.  Its  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  are  slightly  under  those  of 
linseed  oil  meal.  It  is  much  higher 
in  fat  but  contains  less  carbohydrates. 
Its  average  composition,  as  reported 
by  Morrison,  is:  total  dry  matter  90.6 
per  cent;  digestible  protein  33  per 
cent;  total  digestible  nutrients  72.9 
per  cent;  fat  13.5  per  cent;  fiber  14.2 
per  cent;  nitrogen-free  extract  20.2 
per  cent;  and  mineral  matter  6.4  per 
cent.  This  is  for  sunflower-seed  oil 
cake,  from  hulled  seed,  and  made  by 
the  hydraulic  process.  Sunflower-seed 
oil  cake  made  from  unhulled  seed  by 
the  solvent  process  contains  about 
half  as  much  protein  and  half  as 
much  digestible  nutrients.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  would  be  used  in  double 
the  amounts  of  the  hulled-seed  oil  to 
get  as  much  feeding  value. 

A  good  14  per  cent  protein  mix¬ 
ture  using  the  sunflower-seed  oil 
meal  would  be  980  pounds  ground 
corn,  500  pounds  ground  oats,  200 
pounds  wheat  bran,  300  pounds  sun¬ 
flower  oil  meal,  and  20  pounds  salt. 
This  is  particularly  suitable  for  milk 
cows  on  good  pasture  or  clover  hay 
and  silage.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
dry  cows  when  only  one-fourth  of 
their  dry  roughage  is  legume  and 
for  heifers  over  six  months  when 
one-half  the  dry  roughage  is  clover 
hay. 


Silage  for  Swine? 

What  part  can  good  grass  silage 
play  in  the  feeding  of  hogs? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  m. 

Grass  silage  can  play  only  a  small 
part  in  the  feeding  of  hogs.  It  can 
be  substituted  for  legume  hay  in  the 
ration  because  of  its  vitamin  A  value, 
but  it  lacks  enough  vitamin  D  to 
make  the  substitution  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Pigs  are  unable  to  consume 
large  amounts  of  roughage  and  can¬ 
not  sustain  themselves  on  it;  they  are 


not  ruminants.  But  roughage  in  the 
form  of  pasture  and  well-cured  le¬ 
gume  hay  is  important  to  them  be¬ 
cause  of  vitamins,  calcium  and 
quality  protein.  The  chief  short¬ 
coming  of  silage  is  its  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  D,  for  which  swine  quickly  de¬ 
velop  a  nutritional  need. 

No  harm  will  come  from  feeding 
grass  silage  to  the  pigs  as  long  as  it 
is  not  depended  on  to  displace  either 
hay  or  pasture  in  full.  If  the  pigs 
can  be  put  into  exposure  to  the  sun, 
then  the  vitamin  D  shortcoming  in 
the  silage  will  not  have  merit.  In  any 
event,  hogs  will  not  eat  very  much 
silage  if  they  are  fed  on  otherwise 
full  ration.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  brood  sow  will  scarcely  take 
over  a  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  (the  best 
quality)  a  day.  Accordingly,  she 
would  need,  but  probably  not  be  able 
to  consume,  about  three  pounds  of 
similar  forage  in  the  form  of  silage. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  three  pounds  of  silage 
is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  pound 
of  hay. 


Home-Grown  Mix  High  in 
Protein 

We  have  good  quality  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  grown  on  the  farm  and 
would  like  to  use  them  in  a  mixed 
feed  for  our  dairy  herd.  What  is  a 
good  18  per  cent  protein  mix  we  can 
make  out  of  them?  a.  c.  k. 

A  good  mixture  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  18  per  cent  protein  is:  ground 
corn  685  pounds,  ground  oats  500, 
wheat  bran  200,  soybean  oil  meal 
270,  distillers  dried  corn  grains  325, 
and  salt  20.  This  poundage  makes  a 
ton  of  mixed  feed.  With  soybean  oil 
meal  worth  about  $90  a  ton  in  your 
area,  distillers  grains  $80  and  wheat 
bran  $60,  you  can  readily  compute 
the  cost  for  a  ton  of  the  feed.  Wheat 
can  be  used  in  this  mix  to  replace 
up  to  one-half  the  corn.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  feed,  though,  and  should  not 
be  finely  ground.  Actually,  your 
wheat  will  probably  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  you  marketed  for  food  and 
flour  purposes. 

The  above-mentioned  mixture  is 
suitable  for  cows  in  milk  on  mixed 
clover-and-timothy  hay  or  other 
mixed  clover-and-grass  hay  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  30  per  cent  clover  (a 
pound  a  day  for  each  100  pounds 
body  weight  of  the  cows),  along  with 
corn  ‘silage.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
cows  in  milk  on  fair  pasture,  or  for 
heifers  over  six  months  old  when 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  roughage 
is  legume,  i.  e.  clover,  alfalfa  or  tre¬ 
foil.  An  18  per  cent  protein  mixture 
for  dairy  cows  is  considered  fairly 
high  in  protein  when  they  are  on 
good  pasture  and  roughage. 


Everyone  likes  Pel-Ets.  Dairymen  who 
tested  Pel-Ets  for  over  a  year  found 
cows  stayed  on  feed  better  whether  on  _ 
pasture  or  during  the  winter  stabling 


After  years  of  research  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  large  doses  of 
Vitamin  Dj  ( 30,000,000  units)  fed  daily 
for  5  to  7  days  before  calving,  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  Milk  Fever. 


This  new  Ketosis  control  is  a  blend  of 
2.5%  Sodium  Propionate  with  97.5% 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  pelleted  and  with  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  make  the  mixture  palatable. 

Research  work  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz 
(Cornell)  and  at  the  Beacon  Dairy 
Research  Farm  has  conclusively  demon¬ 


season.  Heavy  producing  cows,  consum¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  feed,  continued  to 
relish  Pel-Ets.  It  means  more  milk. 
Look  at  these  other  benefits  too. 


1.  No  waste  .  .  .  Mangers  stay  clean  ...  do  not  become  sticky  .  .  . 
cows  eat  it  all  in  Pel-Et  form. 

2*  Free  Flowing  .  .  .  Pel-Ets  discharge  readily  from  bins  and 
chutes;  easier  to  handle  in  bag  or  bulk. 

3*  Eating  time  is  less  .  .  .  Important  in  milking  parlors.  Cows 
eat  all  Pel-Ets  before  you  finish  milking. 

4.  No  separation  of  ingredients  .  .  .  Each  Pel-Et  is  complete. 
Cows  can’t  eat  part,  leave  part. 

5*  Cows  eat  better  .  .  .  Stay  on  feed.  You  get  more  milk  over  the 
whole  lactation  period. 

Be-Co-D  for  Milk  Fever  Prevention 


Beacon’s  new  high  Vitamin  D2  Mix, 

Be-Co-D  is  formulated  so  that  each  cow 

Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 
for  Ketosis  (Acetonemia)  control 


Beacon  feeds  and  the  proven  Beacon  program  can  help  you 
make  more  milk  . . .  at  lower  cost  per  cwt.  Ask  your  Beacon  dealer 
(or  write  to  Cayuga)  to  have  the  Beacon  man  call.  He  can  really 
help  your  milk  profits.- 


receives  the  prescribed  dosage  when  fed 
8  lbs.  of  Be-Co-D  daily.  ( Be-Co-D  is 
regular  Be-Co-Lass  plus  type  142F 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast.) 

New  Be-Co-D  is  available  in  50  lb. 
bags  .  .  .  enough  for  one  cow.  It’s  eco¬ 
nomical  to  feed  and  the  most  practical 
way  to  help  prevent  Milk  Fever. 


strated  the  value  of  Sodium  Propionate 
as  a  blood  sugar  forming  substance. 

Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  is 
particularly  valuable  as  a  preventive 
for  cows  with  a  previous  Ketosis  his¬ 
tory.  Ask  for  further  details  and  feed¬ 
ing  recommendations  from  your  Veter¬ 
inarian  or  Beacon  dealer. 


This  is  Vista  Grande  Patricia,  champion  Ayrshire  two-year-old  milk  producer 
with  a  305-day,  2x  record  of  15,448  pounds  of  5.1  per  cent  milk  containing 
779  pounds  of  hutterfat.  A  double  granddaughter  of  Neshaminy  Preferred 
and  classified  Excellent,  she  is  now  at  Meredith  Farm  in  Topsfield ,  Essex 
Co.,  Mass.,  where  Arthur  Clark,  above  at  halter,  is  herd  manager.  Patricia 
was  bred  at  Vista  Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  property  from  de¬ 
struction  by  LIGHTNING 
with  a  modern  IPC  L  ghtnincj 
Rod  System.  Check  the  record 
—  37%  of  all  rural  fires  are 
are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 

IPC  Systems  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— 

DEPT.  RNI 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  NOW 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

125  N.  LAKE  AVE„  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

Openings  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen  Now 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


-  DESKS,  FILES,  SAFES,  ETC.  - 

Save  from  25%  to  40%  on  new  Office  Equipment. 
Write  us  for  prices.  20%  disc,  on  all  portable  Type¬ 
writers.  COMMERCIAL  SUPPLY  &.  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  300  SHERIDAN  AVE.,  ALBANY  5,  N.  Y. 
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A  TESTED  AND  APPROVED  MACHINE 

that  CUTS  FEED  COSTS 

BY  GIVING  YOUR  COWS  MORE  MOLASSES! 


Carl  Swenson,  Jr.,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y.,  feeds  his  registered  herd  with  THERM-O-LASS. 


Therm-0-|ass 


*  LIVESTOCK 
MOLASSES  FEEDER 


r 


A  leading  State  Experimental  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  and  nearly  100  of 
the  Northeast’s  leading  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  continuously  tested  Therm-O- 
Lass  for  over  a  year.  The  results 
proved  conclusively  that  Therm-O- 
Lass  is  the  easiest  way  to  save  money 
by  feeding  your  cows  more  molasses. 

Therm  -  O  -  Lass  sprays  molasses 
under  pressure  where  you  want  it 
.  .  .  when  you  want  it.  With  Therm- 
O-Lass  you  can  feed  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  molasses,  known  by  dairy 


farmers  to  be  the  cheapest  source  of 
TDN,  as  a  means  of  substantially 
increasing  roughage  intake.  Using 
Therm-O-Lass,  you  can  also  make 
a  succulent  molasses  grass  silage. 

You  can  save  additional  money, 
too,  by  having  Therm-O-Lass  deliver 
molasses  directly-to-your-farm  at 
bulk  prices  that  are  considerably 
lower  .  .  .  noc  to  mention  the  time 
you  save.  Therm-O-Lass  puts  an 
end  to  messy  buckets  and  heavy, 
dangerous  drums. 

*Patents  Pending 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 

for  further  information 
on  how  Therm-O-Lass 
saves  you  time  and 
money. 


INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CORP.,  LEONIA,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  folder  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  THERM-O-LASS. 

NAME _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS - - - - 


SIZE  OF  MILKING  HERD 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


IBeMbf 


THE  ONE 
THE  ONLY 
THE 

ROTARY  ^  ORIGINAL 

■  Exclusive  heavy-duty  Free 
ITTED  Swingmg  Blade  action 

§  ■  EW  £uts  shreds,  spreads  soil 
improving  litter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over- 
w.  grown  acres  cleanly, 

quickly.  Serves  every 
cutting  need. 

New“  Flying  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


SEE 

YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


e  i 

Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig¬ 
ging. Optional  feature. 


LAWRENCE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

SELMA,  ALABAMA 


BIG  MONEY-SAVER'- 


RRnWFR^^^ 

DIWVV  FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog  and  poultry 
feeds  and  save  up  to  80^  per  100  lbs. 
Fast  mixing,  low  cost  operation,  per¬ 
fect  blends.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  per 
batch.  30  day  trial.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Ease  That  Backache  FAST! 


Encircling  Pullstraps 
Give  Firm  Even  Support 


with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 

SACROILIAC 

RELIEF 

For  Men,  Women 

$495 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


A  strong  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  in  front.  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Action-free;  you  can 
bend,  work  or  play  in  it.  Don’t  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi- Peer  BACK- 
EASER  today.  10-day  trial  offer.  Money 
bade  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

•’  PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 


811  Wyandotte  BoxRY-115B  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER  - 

Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 


CHAIN  SAW  SHARPENING  SERVICE— Any  style, 
length  chain  for  saws,  precision  ground,  jointed.  Re¬ 
turned  day  received.  Money  back  guarantee.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  HORACE  PLACE,  R.  2,  Col  I  eg  evi  lie.  Pa. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


We're  Going 

(Continued  from  Page  672) 

for  the  butcher.  The  most  common 
mistake  made  by  a  beginner  is  to 
register  all  his  calves,  including  the 
bulls;  as  a  consequence  he  soon  finds 
himself  with  a  barn  full  of  mediocre 
bulls  and  no  buyers.  If  most  of  the 
bull  calves  had  been  castrated  at  an 
early  age,  they  would  have  had  a 
good  sale  as  feeders,  or  they  could 
have  been  fattened  and  sold  to  ad¬ 
vantage  as  top  grade  beef.  Herd  im¬ 
provement  is  not  possible  if  all  of 
the  heifers  are  saved  and  bred.  Keep 
only  the  best. 

It  is  also  advisable  for  the  pure¬ 
bred  beef  producer  to  show  his  ani¬ 
mals  at  both  state  and  county  fairs, 
particularly  at  the  local  fairs.  Even 
though  no  top  premiums  may  be  won 
at  first,  valuable  contacts,  experi¬ 
ence  and  advertising  will  accrue.  By 
observing  the  type,  quality  and  finish 
of  the  winners  at  a  good  fair,  the 
best  in  form  and  function  can  be 
observed  and  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  thereby  established  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  more  good  cattle  shows 
that  the  beginner  attends,  the  better. 
The  money  thus  spent  will  prove  to 
be  a  good  investment. 

Feeds  and  Breeds 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that, 
when  a  cattle  breeding  program  is 
being  established,  it  will  require 
from  One  to  two  or  more  acres  on 
most  farms  to  carry  a  beef  breeding 
cow  and  her  calf  through  the  graz¬ 
ing  season.  In  addition  she  will  need 
about  six  pounds  of  good  quality 
hay,  plus  from  25  to  30  pounds  of 
silage  or  its  equivalent  in  feed  value 
daily  to  keep  her  during  the  housing 
period.  When  either  a  dual-purpose 
or  a  top-crossing  program,  as  previ¬ 
ously  discussed,  is  being  followed, 
the  requirements  of  the  breeding 
herd  would  be  the  same  as  for  a 
regular  dairy  farm  management 
plan.  In  addition,  no  matter  what 
system  is  followed,  the  steers  and 
cull  heifers  may  be  fattened  either 
in  dry  lot  or  on  pasture.  For  best 
returns  their  grain  should  be  home¬ 
grown. 

Herefords  are  especially  noted  for 
their  great  grazing  ability  and  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness.  This  red-bodied, 
white-faced  breed  of  beef  cattle 
originated  in  England.  After  being 
imported  to  America,  they  were 
taken  by  the  early  settlers  into  the 
West.  Due  to  their  suitability  to  the 


to  Raise  Beef 

grasslands  of  the  virgin  prairie  they 
soon  dominated  the  region  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  Here¬ 
fords  are  now  represented  by  su¬ 
perior  strains  of  both  the  horned 
and  polled  types.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  Herefords  are  so  numerous, 
good  grade  and  registered  females 
can  be  bought  at  comparatively 
favorable  prices.  Herefords  are  easy 
keepers,  rapid  gainers,  great  rustlers 
and  economical  producers  of  top 
quality  beef. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  of 
beef  cattle  are  black  in  color, 
naturally  polled,  especially  thick 
and  deep  in  their  fleshing;  they  make 
excellent  beef.  They  finish  smooth  in 
the  feedlot  and  are  noted  for  the 
superior  grade  of  top  quality  car¬ 
cass  which  they  uniformly  produce. 
They  have  justly  found  favor  with 
those  wishing  to  produce  prime  beef 
for  the  market  and  sale  ring.  Angus 
have  attained  great  popularity  in 
many  sections  of  the  Northeast  and 
Central  West.  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  is  famous  for  its  many 
noted  herds  of  the  Bonnie  Blacks. 
Steers  from  Dutchess  County  and 
other  outstanding  herds  in  New  York 
State,  New  England  and  the  North¬ 
east  have  won  more  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  in  the  fat  cattle  classes 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  than  any  of  the 
other  breeds.  This  is  equally  true  of 
Angus  steers  shown  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  fat  classes  from  herds  all  over 
America  at  the  Chicago  Internation¬ 
al.  Angus  bulls  crossed  on  Holstein 
cows  results  in  a  black  polled  calf, 
well  suited  for  fattening  purposes. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  originated 
in  England.  It  was  from  this  deep 
milking  breed  of  cattle  that  the  so- 
called  straight  beef  type,  known  as 
Scotch  Shorthorns  originated  by  se¬ 
lection.  In  later  years  the  Polled 
Shorthorn  was  produced  by  a  cross¬ 
ing  of  these  types  and  by  selection 
and  breeding  for  the  polled  charac¬ 
teristic.  These  red,  red-and-white, 
white  or  roan  breed  of  cattle  have 
much  in  their  favor.  They  combine 
in  an  admirable  way  such  favorable 
characteristics  as  being  economical 
milk  makers,  excellent  grazers, 
gentle  and  responsive,  early  matur¬ 
ing,  plus  economy  of  gains  made  in 
fattening. 

Regardless  of  the  type  or  breed 
selected,  only  good  doing  cattle  will 
make  good  returns;  inferior  individ¬ 
uals  always  mean  poor  returns. 


Brown  Swiss  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  Nov.  6-12 

Seventy-five  years  of  development 
for  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  of  dairy 
cattle  will  be  celebrated  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  the  week  of  November 
6-12.  Swiss  breeders  from  all  over 
the  U.  S.  will  participate  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  aniversary  meeting  of  their 
association  on  Thursday,  the  10th, 
and  attend  the  diamond  jubilee  sale 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the  11th. 

The  Swiss  dairymen  will  congre¬ 
gate  early  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  for  a  three-day  tour 
to  farms  all  over  the  Northeast.  First 
stop,  at  8:00  A.  M.,  will  be  at  Active 
Acres  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Other 
stops  scheduled  are:  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  _  Walker-Gordon  Laboratories, 
Plainsboro;  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  Morris¬ 
town;  in  New  England  —  McKeon 
Farm,  Ridgefield;  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farm,  New  Milford;  and  Jock  Taylor 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn;  Old  Stur- 
bridge  Village,  Sturbridge;  and  Hy- 
crest  Farm,  Leominister,  Mass.;  and 
in  New  York  —  Walhalla  Farm,  Rex- 
ford.  Anyone  interested  in  Brown 
Swiss  is  invited  on  the  tour.  Field- 
man  Fred  Gauntt,  299  North  Main 
St.,  Milltown,  N.  J.,  is  making  local 
arrangements  for  it.  The  trip  will  be 
climaxed  by  the  anniversary  meeting 
and  sale. 
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At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


HE  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  Inc., 
(NEPPCO)  presented  its 
18th  annual  poultry  indus¬ 
try  exposition  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  October  4-6. 

1  Many  informative  talks 

were  given,  and  there  were  several 
provocative  panel  discussions. 
Demonstrations  on  poultry  farming 
practices  held  attention,  as  did  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  outstanding  individual 
birds  and  groups  of  chicks.  The  com¬ 
mercial  displays — 162  in  number — 
had  interest  and  combined  with 
other  parts  of  the  show  to  make  a 
well  rounded  poultry  affair.  Special 
events  included  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Treat  supper,  the  turkey 
growers’  fiesta,  and  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board’s  “wonderful 
American  breakfast.”  Attendance  at 
the  three-day  NEPPCO  exposition 
was  7,050. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson  of  the  Eshel- 
man  Feed  Co.  answered  his  own 
question,  “What’s  New  in  Poultry 
Feeds?”,  by  citing  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  (1)  antibiotic-vitamin  feed 


Tivo  good  poultrymen,  Andrew  E. 
Danish  ( l .),  Troy,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  NEPPCO,  and  George  M.  Leader, 
York,  Pa.,  governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  carefully 
studied  the  Hen-of-the-Year,  a  White 
Leghorn  from  Stouffer  Poultry  Farm, 
Mt.  Morris,  III,  at  the  recent 
NEPPCO  Exposition. 

supplements  for  both  chicks  and  lay¬ 
ers  during  times  of  stress,  (2)  antiox¬ 
idants  to  prevent  destruction  of  vita¬ 
min  E  in  turkey  feeds,  (3)  use  of 
sugars  and  fat  to  increase  energy 
content  of  poultry  feed  beyond 
corn’s  ability  to  do  it,  and  (4)  intro¬ 
duction  of  increased  amounts  of  the 
amino  acid,  methionine,  to  rations  as 
their  energy  content  is  increased. 

A  turkey  panel  brought  out  that 
the  trend  to  pole-type  houses  in 
Pennsylvania  may  reduce  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  birds  to  blackhead.  Market¬ 
ing  was  described  as  turkeymen’s 
greatest  problem  and  that  solutions 
to  it  involved  “interesting  processors 
in  what  we  are  doing”  and  getting 
“more  processing  plants  near  home.” 
It  was  predicted  that  the  turkey  of 
the  future  will  be  white  and  some 
five  to  10  pounds  heavier  than  cur¬ 
rent  white  market  birds. 

Dr.  0.  V.  Wells  of  the  USDA  pre¬ 
dicted  an  excellent  marketing  out¬ 
look  for  poultry  after  he  character¬ 
ized  the  industry  by  three  dis¬ 
tinguishing  peculiarities:  (1)  mas¬ 
siveness — there  are  millions  of  poul¬ 
trymen;  (2)  decentralization  —  man¬ 
agement  decisions  are  made  by 
individual  farmers;  and  (3)  tech¬ 
nology — for  example,  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  the  average  hen’s  egg 
production  in  the  past  20  years. 
Edward  Karpoff  of  the  USDA  re¬ 
ported  current  turkey  prices  two  to 
six  cents  above  last  year’s,  with  an 
overall  reduction  in  the  national 
turkey  crop.  Because  of  a  late  hatch 
this  Spring,  however,  he  cautioned 
about  price  optimism  for  the  whole 
marketing  season. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Godfrey  of  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  forecast 
the  laying  hen  of  the  future  to  be 
white,  to  weigh  four  pounds  and  to 
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eat  about  80  pounds  of  feed  a  year 
in  producing  240  eggs.  He  thought 
that  franchise  breeder-hatchery  oper¬ 
ations  will  increase  in  number  but 
that  good  small  breeders  will  not  be 
sacrificed  to  progress.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Gentry  of  Penn.  State  University  de¬ 
scribed  avian  leucosis  as  still  the 
No.  1  poultry  killer,  but  said  there 
is  hope  for  its  subdual.  For  the  vis¬ 
ceral  type,  he  said,  immunity  can  be 
developed  in  adult  birds  from  whom 
antibodies  may  be  transfered  to  day- 
old  chicks  for  immunization  until 
eight  to  10  weeks  of  age,  the  time 
limit  of  susceptibility.  Dr.  Gentry 
emphasized  that  there  still  is  no 
vaccine  for  leucosis  prevention. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Roekel  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  reporting  on 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  said  its 
cause  is  a  bacteria-like  organism. 
Antibiotics,  he  declared,  do  not 
much  alter  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  but  are  effective  in  maintaining 
feed  consumption  and  preventing 
secondary  infections.  Terramycin 
and  magnamycin  have  given  the  best 
results  so  far.  Dr.  Van  Roekel  stated 
that  there  is  hope  for  a  test  to  indi¬ 
cate  CRD  disease-free  birds,  which 
then  can  be  used  as  breeding  stock; 
transmission  of  the  disease  is  com¬ 
monly  made  through  the  egg.  Con¬ 
cerning  synovitis,  a  new  disease  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Delmarva  broiler  area, 
Dr.  M.  S.  Cover  reported  symptoms 
as  lameness,  no  eating,  swollen 
joints,  and  jaw  abcesses  in  birds  four 
to  10  weeks  old.  Caused  by  a  virus  or 
virus-like  organism,  the  disease 
seems  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
external  mucous  membranes,  he 
said.  Furaziladone  (NF-180)  in 
amount  of  200  grams  per  ton  of  feed 
is  recommended  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  treatment;  it  is  fed  for  five  to 
seven  days.  Aureomycin  is  also  effec¬ 
tive  in  combination  with  NF-180  and 
by  itself.  Turkeys  seem  susceptible 
to  the  disease,  too,  Dr.  Cover  re¬ 
ported.  Crazy  chick  disease,  or  nu¬ 
tritional  encephalomania,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Fred  Hill  of  Cornell 
University.  He  said  it  is  caused  by 
vitamin  E  deficency  and  that  vitamin 
E  antioxidants  in  feed  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  antioxidants  have  a  two¬ 
fold  effect  in  preventing  loss  of  the 
vitamin  and  also  substituting  for  it 
in  amounts  up  to  20  per  cent  of  a 
bird’s  requirement.  Dr.  Hill  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  substance  so  far  la¬ 
belled  only  as  factor  X  can  be  used 
to  replace  vitamin  E.  This  is  found 
in  bi-ewers’  yeast  and  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  found  able  to  supplant  vita¬ 
min  E  itself,  he  said. 

Dr.  Wade  Smith  of  the  Hy-Cross 
Hatcheries  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  poultrymen  this  year  buy 
50  or  100  cockerels  with  their  pul¬ 
lets.  Raise  them  with  the  pullets,  he 
said,  and  open  up  one  or  two  a 
week  to  see  how  their  health  is. 
Symptoms  of  disease  can  be  ob¬ 
served  internally  some  three  of  four 
weeks  before  externally,  he  said,  and 
early  detection  of  prospective  trou¬ 
ble  gives  a  poultryman  time  for  ex¬ 
act  diagnosis  by  a  laboratory  and 
then  preventive  treatment  before 
any  malady  is  fully  developed. 

The  NEPPCO  Hen-of-the-Year  is  a 
White  Leghorn  from  Stouffer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill.  She  pro¬ 
duced  344  eggs  in  50  weeks  at  the 
Missouri  egg  laying  test  for  a  score 
of  376.20.  The  entry  of  Metz  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Belleville,  Pa.,  was  winner  in 
NEPPCO’s  egg-to-chick  contest. 

Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.  was 
reelected  president  of  NEPPCO.  Har¬ 
old  Klahold,  Preston,  Md.;  Ernest 
Smith,  Jr.,  Kenton,  Del.;  and  Ralph 
Hunt,  Lincolnville,  Me.  were  re¬ 
elected  vice-presidents.  James  C. 
Weisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  stays  on  as 
treasurer  and  Alfred  Van  Wagenen 
as  managing  director.  The  only 
change  in  the  makeup  of  NEPPCO’s 
board  of  directors  came  from  elec¬ 
tion  of  Warren  Hawley,  III,  Batavia, 
as  New  York  State’s  member. 

J.  N.  B. 


ANY  WAY 
YOU  GO 

Mr.  Poultryman 

As  long  as 
ft's  the 

HALL  BROTHERS'  WAY- 

is  the  right  way  to 

ft)  HIGHER  POULTRY  PROFITS 


You’re  in  the  poultry  business  to  malce  money,  and  the 
Proven  Way  to  Poultry  Profits  is  through  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks,  chicks  that  have  been  bred  to  produce  through 
forty-five  years'  experience  in  scientific,  selective 
breeding  chicks  that  come  through,  year  after  year, 
with  consistently  high  honors  in  Egg-Laying  Tests  all 
over  the  country  —  chicks  that  will  make  your  poultry 
business  profitable.  There's  a  Hall  Brothers  Chick  to 
meet  your  particular  requirements  for  super-production 
of  eggs  or  a  combination  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 


ine  great  dual-protit  bird  that  combines  both  egg  and 
meat  production.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-resistant  birds 
that  go  into  production  early  and  continue  to  produce 
excellent  quality  eggs,  on  an  economical  feed  ratio.  Dress 
off  well,  with  plump  attractive  market-appeal,  for  a  second 
substantial  profit. 


nail  Brothers  in  I V J I  and  never 
in  egg  production.  A  vigorous,  healthy 
>t  wi  th  an  enormous  capacity  for  pro- 
orown  eggs.  The  ideal  bird  for  corn- 
ion.  Less  work  to  raise  —  less  money 


ducing  tine 
mercial  egc 
to  feed,  an 


business  bird,"  from  the  famous  Mount  Hope 
Hum-sized  birds  with  a  weight  of  4'/2  to  5 
maturity  that  are  prolific  producers  of  large 
eggs.  Healthy  and  extremely  disease  resistant, 
ble  as  cage  birds.  Mature  early.  Will  produce 
gs  from  3%  to  4I/3  pounds  of  feed  giving  you 
an  EXTRA  profit. 


JUST 


OFF  THE  PRESS! 


Send  today  for  free  folder  showing  all  Hall 
Brothers  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds  in  full  color 
Kodachrome.  Yours  for  the  asking. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 

k  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Hall  Brothers  SILVER  HALLCR0SS 


Hall  Brothers 

SEX- LINKED  HALLCROSS  PULLETS 


Hall  Brothers  WHITE  BARRED  CROSS 


Hall  Brothers  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


H  &  N  "NICK  CHICK" 

Leghorns  Win  Again 

Final  5th  Central  N.  Y. 
Random  Sample  Tests 
Show  H  &  N  Had: 


15.9%  BETTER  LIVABILITY 
43.7  MORE  EGGS  (per  chick  started) 
82.5c  MORE  PROFIT  (Per  pullet  started) 
Than  Test  Average  in  a  very  bad  year. 

Also  Won  the  Three  Year  Award  with  an  Average 
Income  Over  Feed  and  Chick  Costs  for  the  Three 
Contests  of  $3,017.  Three  and  Five  Year  'Awards  are 
Considered  Best  Proof  of  Dependability  and  Repeat¬ 
ability  for  You.  H&  N  Have  Won  Every  Three  Year 
Award  Ever  Offered  in  New  York  and  California.  And 
the  Only  Five  Year  Award  Ever  Offered. 

PLEASE  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

For  Broilers — Wh.  Vantress  X  Arbor  Acres  Wh.  Rocks 
WEIDNER  CHICKS 
R-1,  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Emerson  1755  —  Emerson  6966 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35 th  Year  Proven  Qualiiv 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


■Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 


•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

0  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


SHIP 


Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


ONLY  2c  PER  MONTH:  Ameripa’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months  $1.00.  Trial 
order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  Now!  POULTRY 
TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  20,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 
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Ctawe  BifiJ/t’BW.  Cluck 

That  give  you  high  livability 
—  more  and  bigger  eggs! 


Pictured  in  Hubbard’s  color  catalog 
are  three  top  Hubbard  performers, 
profit-bred  to  produce  more  and 
bigger  eggs  under  today’s  specialized 
conditions.  One  is  sure  to  be  ideal  for 
your  program,  your  equipment,  the 
markets  you  serve.  All  Hubbard 
chicks  are  backed  by  the  Hubbard 


Farms  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 
FREE  COLOR  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts 
about  Hubbard’s  special-purpose  birds 
for  high-egg  production,  as  well  as  dual 
purpose  birds  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 


FREE!  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc.  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


1 

I 

■ 

■ 

I 


•  Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  Farms  Catalog.  I 


Name- 


Address. 
Town _ 


.State. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  35  years 
In  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Bed  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive.  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
quality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand— and  our  special  low  bargain  prices. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  those  famous  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season,  when  Capons  bring 
their  highest  premium  prices.  We  have  some 
dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  leading 
heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks  because  they 
make  an  exceptionally  fine  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  TODAY 
for  our  low  prices. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1955  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON/  N.Y.  j 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 
Prices.  c  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old. 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


Xtt&PMAtf 
WHITE 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  test,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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REDS  Inc 


m 


CHECK  any  one  below  for 
BIGGER  POULTRY  CHECKS 

Buy  Parmenter  Chicks  NOW  for 
top  production  in  ’56. 

□  PARMENTER  R.  I.  REDS 

The  world's  greatest  strain  of  Profit-Pro¬ 
ducing  Fowl. 

□  PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  PULLETS 

Extra  high  production  of  eggs  on  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  conversion. 

□  PARMENTER  BUFF  CROSS 

Try  this  popular  new  Cross  for  more  big 
brown  eggs. 

□  PARMENTER  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 

Volume  Production  at  low  cost.  Dress 
off  well. 

□  PARMENTER  SILVER  CROSS 

The  double  pay-off  bird  for  both  eggs 
and  meat. 

□  PARMENTER  WHITE  ROCKS 

Superior  strain  of  this  famous  breed. 
Best  for  crossing  purposes. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  &  Price  Lists 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 


484  KING  STREET 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Ctmmberhn 

SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


...before  it  TALKS 

...is  the  way  our  doctors  put 
it -“Our  chances  of  curing 
cancer  are  so  nxuch  better 
when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  detect  it  before  it  talks." 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  to 
have  periodic  health  check¬ 
ups  that  always  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the 
skin,  mouth,  lungs  and  rectum 
and,  in  women,  the  bi’easts 
and  generative  tract.  Very 
often  doctors  can  detect  can¬ 
cer  in  these  ai’eas  long  befoi-e 
the  patient  has  noticed  any 
symptoms. 

For  more  life-saving  facts 
phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you,  or 
write  to  “Cancer”- in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society  ^ 


Quality  Eggs  for  the  Retail  Route 


Through  careful  control  of  his 
feed  and  hens  to  produce  large,  high 
quality  eggs  the  year  around,  one 
New  Jersey  egg  raiser  is  selling 
30,000  dozen  eggs  a  year  at  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  profits  on  a  retail 
route. 

The  poultryman,  Abe  Berkowitz  of 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  follows  a  closely 
controlled,  all-mash  feeding  program 
and  a  plan  of  careful  management  of 
hen  rotation.  In  addition  to  supply¬ 
ing  his  retail  route  in  New  York 
City,  Berkowitz’  5,000  hens  produce 
45,000  dozen  eggs  a  year  for  the  auc¬ 
tion  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  Sales  on 
the  metropolitan  retail  route,  worked 
two  days  a  week,  average  580  dozen 
eggs  a  week, 

Such  a  schedule  gives  little  time 
for  sales  talk  or  displaying  the 
quality  of  the  product.  The  custom¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  sold  on  the 
Bei'kowitz  egg  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  friends  who  use  them,  will 
stay  sold  only .  if  the  eggs  hold  the 
same  top  quality  week  in  and  week 
out.  To  the  Berkowitz  customer  the 
perfect  egg  is  white,  light-yolked  and 
of  large,  extra  or  jumbo  size.  For 
this  egg,  the  customer  will  pay  from 
20  to  30  cents  per  dozen  more  than 
auction  prices.  Against  a  typical  run 
of  auction  prices  per  dozen — medi¬ 
ums,  38  cents;  large,  40;  extra  large, 
42x/2;  and  jumbos,  49 — equivalent 
route  prices  per  dozen  are:  58,  60, 
67 y4,  and  79  cents  respectively. 

According  to  Berkowitz,  the  quali¬ 
ty  egg  that  attracts  the  premium 
customer  does  not  occur  by  accident. 
Producing  it  requires  careful  feed 
control  and  a  close  schedule  of  flock 
rotation.  He  feeds  his  White  Leghorns 
on  an  all-mash  program;  he  uses  no 
scratch.  The  mash  formula,  origin¬ 
ated  and  mixed  by  the  Delaware 
Valley  Farmers  Cooperative  of  Flem¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  is  delivered  in  bulk  by 
12-ton  trucks  that  pump  the  feed  into 
Berkowitz’s  three  bins.  The  mash 


formula  is  so  balanced  that  the  vita¬ 
min  A  content  is  high  enough  to 
counteract  the  xanthophyll  in  the 
corn  which  the  mash  contains.  This 
is  essential  to  the  production  of 
light-yolked  eggs. 

Berkowitz  also  believes  that  full 
vitamin  A  potency  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  with  blood  spots.  Both 
the  A  and  D  vitamins  in  the  mash 
must  be  delivered  to  the  birds  at  full 
potency  to  maintain  their  health  and 
appetite.  Without  these  two  essential 
nutrients,  egg  size,  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  become  irregular,  and  Berko¬ 
witz  cannot  obtain  the  premium  eggs 
he  needs  for  his  route. 

The  bulk  delivery-bin  storage 
method  of  feed-handling  relieves 
Berkowitz  of  most  of  the  labor  he 
would  have  if  he  used  bagged  feed. 
It  leaves  him  free  to  manage  his 
flock  and  his  route.  Since  bin  stor¬ 
age  of  the  mash  creates  heat  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  detrimental  to  most 
vitamin  supplements,  and  the  sun 
on  bins  generates  temperatures  as 
high  as  125  degrees  F.  and  destroys 
the  potency  of  vitamin  A  and  D,  the 
feed  cooperative  fortifies  its  mash 
with  the  micratized  vitamins  A  and 
D. 

With  good  feed  to  produce  high 
quality  eggs,  Berkowitz  couples  care¬ 
ful  hen  rotation  to  achieve  steady 
production  of  large  eggs.  Unlike  egg 
raisers  who  sell  only  to  auctions, 
Berkowitz  cannot  replace  his  flock 
entirely  every  month.  Instead  he  re¬ 
places  his  flock  gradually.  Each  year 
he  raises  4,000  new  pullets.  With 
these  pullets  he  replaces  3,000  of  his 
5,000  hens  at  the  end  of  their  15- 
month  laying  career.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  2,000,  he  replaces  1,000  at  the 
end  of  18  months  of  laying  and  holds 
the  final  1,000  over  a  second  year. 
The  older  birds  give  him  large  eggs 
while  the  young  birds  are  develop¬ 
ing.  s.  R. 


From  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  Floyd  Hummer,  who  works  for  Abe 
Berkowitz  on  his  poultry  farm  in  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  gathers  75,000  dozen 
eggs  from  these  and  other  nests  in  the  hen  house.  The  careful  feed  and 
flock  control  on  this  farm  assures  that  the  eggs  are  large  and  of  high  quality. 


Correction 

On  page  518  of  the  August  20 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
you  published  an  article  over  my 
initials,  entitled  “About  Wills.” 
There  was  in  that  article  a  warning 
not  to  trust  your  lawyer  to  destroy 
an  old  will  when  you  make  a  new 
will.  I  then  cited  an  instance  in  my 
personal  experience  which  I  thought 
illustrated  the  point  and  closed  with 
the  remark  that  it  left  me  wondering 
what  became  of  the  later  will. 

I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
will.  The  will  which  was  read  actu¬ 
ally  gave  the  housekeeper  $1,000.  In 
my  article  I  stated  that  the  amount 
was  $500.  I  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood  the  reading. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  will 
read  and  probated  was  the  last  will 
of  the  lady  in  question  and  that  no 
will  was  suppressed.  w.  b.  t. 

New  Yoi’k 
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Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  . 4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Cai’d .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


How  about  Marketing  Fowl ? 


Some  poultrymen  in  the  Northeast 
have  a  problem  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  told  about.  However, 
something  needs  to  be  done,  and 
apparently  it  must  be  done  quickly 
and  by  farmers.  All  segments  of  the 
poultry  industry  can  act  together, 
but  some  steps  must  be  taken  at  the 
local  level  by  individual  poultrymen. 

The  problem  can  be  expressed  as 
a  question:  what  can  be  done  to 
bolster  or  pep  up  the  market  for 
fowl? 

From  the  farmer’s  standpoint, 
competition  from  specialized  meat 
producers  and  processors  has  a 
definite  effect  on  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  of  fowl  in  the  Northeast  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Because  fowl  are 
by-products  of  egg  farming  and  are 
marketed  at  the  end  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  egg  machines,  their  meat 
quality  may  or  may  not  be  high,  or 
their  appearance  as  a  market  bird 
may  or  may  not  have  eye  appeal. 
However,  some  attention  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  their  selection  for  mar¬ 
ket,  or  the  inclusion  of  low  quality, 
but  edible,  birds  will  continue  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
price  paid  for  all  of  them.  More  im¬ 
portant  for  the  future  markets,  the 
desire  for  fowl  in  any  form  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  may  be  to  a 
degree  permanently  impaired. 

At  the  prices  that  have  been  paid 
for  hens  at  the  farm  for  the  past  two 
years,  particularly  in  the  Summer 
and  Fall,  Grade  C  birds  might  bet¬ 
ter  have  been  dispatched  and  burned 
at  the  farm.  Good  grade  birds  were 
certainly  sold  at  prices  below  their 
true  worth  as  food,  provided  the 
consumer  could  be  caused  to  visual¬ 
ize  a  desired  end  product. 

There  are  but  few  poultrymen 
who  have  not  at  some  time  enjoyed 
chicken  and  biscuits  or  a  real  chick¬ 
en  pie.  In  any  rural  community, 
there  are  cooks  with  know-how  and 
the  recipes  for  preparing  such 
dishes.  For  best  results,  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  fowl  was  and  still  is  essential  for 
the  full  expected  flavor  and  the  taste 
delight. 

The  following  procedures  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  farmers  who  are  dispos¬ 
ing  of  fowl  at  the  end  of  their  laying 
year,  or  years,  as  the  case  may  be: 


1.  A  better  selection  of  the  fowl 
sold.  This  means  getting  them  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
have  stopped  laying.  There  may  be 
some  satisfaction  in  moving  every 
single  bird  off  the  farm  regardless 
of  its  quality,  but  poor  quality  birds 
definitely  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  market  and  upon  consum¬ 
ers’  desires  to  have  more  of  the 
same. 

2.  Do  something  about  stimulating 
the  use  of  fowl  through  church, 
Grange  or  other  local  organizations. 
For  example,  chicken  pie  or  chicken 
and  biscuit  suppers  certainly  have 
a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  If  you 
cannot  sponsor  the  idea  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  your  town,  get 
someone  else  concerned  about  it. 
Then  furnish  high  quality  fowl  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  something  along 
this  line  is  not  done,  the  younger 
generation  will  think  that  the  only 
way  a  chicken  pie  can  be  served  is 
in  the  pre-cooked  or  pre-frozen  state. 
At  least  many  will  think  that  the 
only  way  chicken  can  possibly  be 
served  is  fried  or  barbecued. 

3.  Organize  a  group  of  young  men 
or  young  women  to  secure  orders  for 
high  quality  fowl  in  nearby  towns 
and  cities  where  possible.  Spend 
some  time  with. them  to  teach  them 
how  to  approach  people,  have  them 
at  a  church  supper  beforehand  or, 
if  this  is  not  possible,  better  yet  in¬ 
vite  them  to  your  house  to  a  real 
chicken  supper  and  then  send  them 
out  for  orders.  In  every  community 
there  will  be  some  youngsters  who 
with  wise  guidance  can  do  a  lot  for 
themselves,  and  for  you,  and  for  the 
poultry  industry.  If  you  cannot  or¬ 
ganize  such  a  program,  enlist  some 
of  the  retired  people  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood;  get  it  started.  Many  of  them 
are  looking  for  something  to  do. 

4.  Print  some  attractive  recipes. 
Furnish  printed  napkins  with  reci¬ 
pes  on  them  at  the  suppers  run  by 
the  local  organizations. 

In  any  event,  take  action  —  do 
something,  for  you  are  losing  valu¬ 
able  markets.  Barbecuing  or  frying 
is  not  the  only  way  to  enjoy  chicken. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Flighty  Hens ,  High-Strung  Horses 


A  common  complaint  against 
White  Leghorns  is  that  they  are  too 
nervous.  In  comparison  with  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  the  Rocks,  and  the 
heavy  crosses,  they  certainly  are  a 
good  deal  more  anxious;  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  more  easily 
frightened  than  the  heavier  breeds. 
A  Vermonter  many  years  ago  said 
as  to  why  he  gave  up  keeping  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  “My  horses  step¬ 
ped  on  too  many  of  them.” 

A  poultry  expei't  suggests  that 
similar  differences  of  temperament 
exist  between  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
and  between  draft  and  race  horses. 
He  believes  that  the  differences  are 
associated  with  rates  of  metabolism, 
in  reaction  time  of  nerve  cells,  and 
perhaps  in  the  activity  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  glands.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  living  with 
Leghorns,  Jerseys,  or  Thorough¬ 
breds,  so  long  as  we  remember  that 
their  alertness  deserves  special  con¬ 
sideration.  The  same  is  true  with 
Leghorns. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  simple 
conditioning  plan  for  young  chicks 
and  continue  it  as  long  as  the  birds 
are  kept.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  a  knock  on  the  brooding  coop, 
range  shelter,  or  laying  house  door; 
or  a  cheery  whistle  may  do  the  job. 
A  well-known  poultryman  uses  a 
combination  of  a  knock  on  the  door 
and  a  short  warning  call,  “Heads  up, 
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babies!”  PeiTiaps  veterans  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  can  whistle  a  few  bars 
of  a  bugle  call  to  their  hens’  advan¬ 
tage.  All  of  these  sounds  notify  the 
birds  of  one’s  approach  and  the 
chickens  look  up  when  the  poultry- 
man  enters  the  pen.  Leghorns 
brought  up  and  treated  with  these 
gentle  alarms  are  as  tame  and  happy 
as  any  other  breed. 

If  birds  have  been  badly  fright¬ 
ened  they  may  never  recover.  When 
this  is  so,  it  is  advisable  to  clip  the 
primary  feathers  on  one  wing. 
Throwing  the  bird  off  balance  when 
it  attempts  to  fly,  it  aids  in  teaching 
them  there  is  no  reason  to  their 
fright  and  flight. 

An  important  point  concerning 
this  entire  matter  of  bird  behavior 
is  that  a  sudden  change  upsets  the 
flock  more  than  does  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  sound  or  noise.  For  example, 
birds  become  panicky  when  they 
look  up  to  see  someone  in  the  pen 
who  failed  to  announce  his  coming. 
On  Long  Island,  Leghorns  are  raised 
and  kept  with  no  trouble  at  all,  even 
with  the  noise  of  tractors  and  the 
roar  of  jet  aircraft  overhead.  The 
noise  builds  up  gradually  in  the 
distance,  and  the  birds  are  alerted 
to  it.  The  principle  of  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  this  is  applicable  on  every 
poultry  farm;  slowly  accustom  the 
birds  to  what  they  must  always  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  H.  Horton 


WIRTHMORE  RESEARCH 
MEANS  BETTER  FEEDS 
FOR  BETTER  POULTRY 


% 


Continuous  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Wirth- 
more  Research  Laboratory 
and  Farm  help  determine 
the  formulas  of  the  Wirth- 
more  Feeds  of  Tomorrow. 


Instruments  and  trained 
personnel  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  determining 
feed  quality. 


The  only  way  to  stay  on  top  in  today’s 
highly  competitive  poultry  markets  is 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  breeding,  management,  disease 
control,  feeding  and  marketing. 

And  when  it  comes  to  feeds- — whether 
you  raise  broilers,  replacements  or 
layers — Wirthmore  leads  the  way  in 
research.  Through  quality  control, 
testing  of  ingredients,  scientific  ex¬ 
periments  and  field  trials,  every  day 
shows  progress  in  the  development  of 
better  Wirthmore  poultry  feeds. 

WHAT'S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Better  feeds  mean  faster  growth,  more 
efficient  use  of  nutrients,  improved 
health  and  disease  resistance.  They 
all  add  up  to  lower  costs  and  more 
profit  to  you. 

WIRTHMORE  SERVICE  IMPORTANT 

Wirthmore  service  men  and  Wirth¬ 
more  dealers  are  everywhere,  ready  to 
help  you  with  the  best  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  your  flocks  and  the  best 
feeds  for  top  results.  They  are  backed 
by  an  efficient  organization,  66  years 
of  experience  and  a  feed  research  pro¬ 
gram  second  to  none  in  the  field. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 

Results  are  all  that  count.  That’s  why 
we  say,  feed  Wirthmore  in  comparison 
with  any  other  feed  and  you’ll  know 
it’s  the  best.  Hundreds  have  tried  this 
test  and  switched  to  Wirthmore  on  the 
evidence.  The  reason  is  Wirthmore 
research,  the  hidden  ingredient  that 
puts  performance  in  poultry  feeds. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

525  Washington  Street  Malden  48,  Mass. 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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ASHLEY 

GIVES 

PRO 

42  ' 

•8 

mC  OF  AMAZING 
lur  FUEL  SAVINGS 

1 

PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50-75% 

on  fuel 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 
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Ask  ham  to  show  you 
this  pro©?!' 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 

Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat,  burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-24,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Will  Ys!)  &*&¥© 


MM £¥ 

When  You  Retire? 

Add  it  up  —  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  you  will  get  from  social  se¬ 
curity,  pension  plan  and  your 
present  insurance. 

Will  it  be  enough?  Will  it  per¬ 
mit  you  to  live  the  way  you  do 
now?  Will  it  let  you  do  the  things 
you  want  to  do? 

Find  out  how  easily  you  can 
build  it  up  to  the  necessary 
amount  with  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan. 

Your  Grange -Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 

— —  —  —  Send  Coupon  T oday  ■■■■ 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  l,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  of  your 
Retirement  Income  Plan. 


Name . Age.. 

St.  or  RD . 

City . State.. 

Mm  EESBifiiBBiaa 


R-24 
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I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 


$1000  a  Month 

Haven’t  Touched  Bottom  Yet!” 

— reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of 
many  who  are  “cleaning  up”  with  orders 
for  PRESTO,  Science’s  New  Midget 
Miracle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU. 
AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher.  Tiny 
‘‘Presto”  ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  fer  20  years!  2  Million 
Sold!  Sell  for  only  $3.9S. 

Show  it  tu  civil  defense  workers, 
owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms, 
etc.,  and  to  stores,  for  re-sale  — - 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr 
reports  $20  a  day.  Wm.  Wydallis. 
$15.20  an  hour.  Write  for  FREE 
sales  kit.  No  obligation.  (If  you 
want  a  regular  Presto  to  use  as  a 
demonstrator,  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish.)  MERLITE 
INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  17-B,  114  East 
32nd  St..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  IN 
CANADA:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371 
Dowd  St.,  Montreal  1.  P.  Q. 


To  The  Man  With 

HERNIA 

Who  Can  Not  Submit 
To  Surgery 

The  man  condemned  to  live  with 
rupture  faces  a  grim  future. 

There  is  only  one  known  cure  .  .  . 
surgical  correction.  Yet,  for  many,  this 
relief  must  be  denied  or  delayed.  That 
leaves  only  one  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  hernia  sufferer:  “What  kind  of 
a  truss  should  I  wear?”  Until  recently 
there  was  no  choice.  The  only  truss 
made — a  steel  and  leather  contraption 
— gouged  into  your  abdomen  and  rubbed 
your  skin  raw.  It  was  uncomfortable, 
bulky  and  expensive. 

Now  a  New  Way  to  Support  Hernia 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  man  who 
had  suffered  from  hernia  himself  de¬ 
vised  a  new  kind  of  support.  It  is  revo¬ 
lutionary.  There  are  no  steel  springs. 
No  leather.  No  hard,  gouging  knobs. 
No  unsightly  bulk.  “RUPTURE-GARD” 
is  suspended  from  the  waist.  It  is  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear  as  a  pair  of  trousers 
— and  just  as  easy  to  slip  on  or  off. 

You’ll  like  RUPTURE-GARD.  If  you 
have  hernia-^r  know  someone  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  affliction: — won’t  you  do 
yourself  a  real  favor?  Write  ‘T’oday! 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dep  RY-115W 

809  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  Ciry  d,  Mo. 


WELCOME  TO 

Hotel  Hamilton,  Utica,  N,  Y, 

to  the  State  Agricultural  Hearing  to  be  held 
in  the  HOTEL  HAMILTON  BALLROOM 
on  NOVEMBER  19,  1955 

Make  Your  Room  Reservations 
by  immediately  writing  to  Hotel  Hamilton 
225  BLEECKER  ST. 

UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Utica  4-1111 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONT1CELLO,  NEW  YORK 


Last  November,  my  husband  gave 
an  agent  of  Circulation  Builders,  of 
Los  Angeles,  $10  for  a  subscription 
to  House  and  Garden.  It  was  to  be 
a  Christmas  present  to  me,  and  I 
have  never  received  a  copy.  The 
magazine  tells  us  that  they  have  not 
authorized  this  concern  to  accept 
subscriptions  for  them.  Can  you  help 
to  recover  the  $10?  f.  w.  b. 

New  York 

The  circulation  house  has  gone  out 
of  business.  In  a  conference  with  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Attorney,  the 
owners  of  the  business  stated  that 
all  money  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
publishers.  Conde  Nast,  publishers 
of  House  and  Garden,  write  that  they 
have  refused  to  accept  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  as  they  cannot  permit  un¬ 
authorized  sales  agents  to  commit 
them  to  an  indeterminate  number  of 
subscriptions.  Many  other  publica¬ 
tions  are  also  involved.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
try  to  get  the  police  to  reopen  this 
case. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  AMVETS  are  again  sending  out 
unordered  ties.  I  have  returned 
mine,  unopened.  m.  d.  f. 

New  York 

We  print  this  for  the  information 
of  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
for  unordered  merchandise,  or  even 
to  return  it  unless  the  sender  in¬ 
cludes  postage  for  the  return. 

I  have  been  getting  a  lot  of  this 
kind  of  “literature”  recently.  Like 
everyone  else  I  can  use  the  extra 
dollars,  and  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  worth  the  price  they  ask.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is  definitely  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Am  I  correct?  l.  s. 

New  York 

The  “literature”  referred  to  is 
from  Economy  Publishers  of  Rawley, 
Mass.  For  one  dollar  they  offer  a  list 
of  firms  that  purport  to  hire  home 
workers  to  do  addressing.  One  execu¬ 
tive  reports  that  his  firm  has  never 
employed  home  workers,  but  we 
understand  that  he  is  swamped  with 
inquiries  about  such  work,  and  en¬ 
deavors  in  every  possible  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  ethical  practices  in  the  small 
mail  order  field.  In  many  of  these 
propositions  when  the  concern  is 
asked  for  details  about  the  work  the 
replies  are  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
one  thing  is  positive — the  dollar  or 
two  dollars  must  be  sent  before  any 
information  is  given.  We  find  that 
most  of  these  plans,  which  ask  for 
an  investment  for  the  instructions 
and  directions  or  supplies,  charge 
more  for  same  than  one  can  ever 
earn  by  mailing  the  material  for  the 
concern.  The  literature  and  offers 
lead  you  to  believe  you  will  realize 
a  nice  sum  from  the  investment. 
The  concerns  do  not  pay  by  the 
thousand,  or  by  the  hour;  instead 
the  rule  is  that  they  pay  you  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sales  that  are  made 
through  the  addressing  and  mailing 
you  are  to  do  for  them.  We  believe  it 
would  be  easier  to  walk  down  the 
road  and  knock  on  doors  and  sell 
some  necessary  article. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  State  Loan  Company  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska?  i.  k. 

New  York 

Some  States  have  much  stricter 
control  over  loan  companies  than 
others  do.  New  York  is  fortunate  in 
that  respect.  In  this  Nebraska  compa¬ 
ny  the  interest  charged  on  each  loan 
more  than  doubles  that  demanded  by 
loan  companies  in  New  York  City, 
and  more  than  triples  that  demanded 
by  banks  here.  If  one  must  borrow, 
it  is  always  best  to  get  the  lowest 
interest  rates  possible. 
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On  July  29  an  order  amounting  to 
$26.90  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Club 
Plan  of  Maynard,  Mass.  The  follow¬ 
ing  week  a  $12.69  order  was  sent  to 
them.  As  we  did  not  receive  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  we  stopped  sending  them 
orders.  We  were  “secretaries”  for 
the  Club  Plan.  I  tried  to  telephone 
them  but  the  operator  advised  me 
that  the  telephone  had  been  dis¬ 
connected.  Payment  was  stopped  on 
the  second  check,  but  they  had  al¬ 
ready  cashed  the  first  one.  Another 
secretary  had  sent  them  an  order 
about  the  same  time  and  has  not 
heard  from  them  either. 

New  York  r.  m.  p. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
complaints  received  against  this  con¬ 
cern  and  its  subsidiaries:  Smart-Fit 
Hosiery  Club  and  Betty  Brewster 
Club.  We  understand  that  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy  was  filed  on  August  12, 
and  a  referee  has  been  appointed. 
Orders  and  checks  received  prior  to 
the  bankruptcy  will  probably  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  senders,  if  the  trustees 
received  them,  but  those  received 
later  will  await  settlement  of  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 


Thank  you  for  the  information  on 
that  insurance  company.  We  had 
just  cancelled  the  insurance  with 
them  because  my  husband  has  finally 
been  able  to  obtain  group  insurance 
It  costs  less  per  month  than  the 
other  policy  we  had  considered,  and 
covers  ever  so  much  more.  We  feel 
so  much  better  to  know  that  we  fi¬ 
nally  have  the  better  policy. 

New  York  c.  w.  c. 

The  subscriber  wisely  compared 
two  methods  of  obtaining  hospital 
insurance.  It  pays  to  take  time  to 
investigate,  compare  and  under¬ 
stand  what  a  policy  covers  before 
investing  in  it. 


I  have  a  certificate  in  Union 
Petroleum  Company  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  When  an  old  house  was 
cleaned  out,  I  was  given  the  material 
from  the  attic.  I  found  the  certifi¬ 
cate  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
mine,  and  if  so,  is  it  of  any  value. 

Pennsylvania  t.  g. 

The  certificate  showed  this  New 
York  corporation  was  formed  in 
1864.  It  was  dissolved  by  order  of 
the  Governor  in  1924.  The  certifi¬ 
cate,  therefore,  is  of  no  value  now. 
If  the  corporation  had  still  been  in 
business,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  proof  of  ownership  in 
order  to  keep  the  certificate.  It  is 
wise  to  check  on  old  stock  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  it  or  destroying  it,  but  in 
case  of  a  dissolution  of  a  corporation 
there  is  no  value  to  the  stock. 


There  are  many  complaints  and 
inquiries  reaching  Publisher’s  Desk 
concerning  contracts.  So  often  the 
fine  print  does  not  bear  out  the 
glowing  representations  of  the  sales¬ 
men.  Before  signing  any  contract  be 
sure  to  read  it  through  and  under¬ 
stand  it.  Do  not  sign  it  while  the 
salesman  is  talking  and  explaining 
its  advantages.  Insist  on  keeping  it 
over  night.  Then  ask  your  family, 
and  your  attorney,  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  your  minister,  to  read  it. 
If  the  contract  is  fair  the  salesman 
will  concede  the  time  for  consider¬ 
ation  and  be  willing  to  return.  If  he 
insists  he  cannot  come  back  and  it  is 
the  last  chance,  be  adamant.  Be  sure 
to  understand  all  the  conditions  be¬ 
fore  you  sign. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given. 1 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


To  Control 
Floods 

Governor  Horrimon 
Bob  Moses 

New  York  State  Grange 
Say 

VOTE  “YES” 

On 

Amendment  Seven 


‘CITIZENS  FOR  WATER 
CONSERVATION” 


WANTED:  B°y  or  single  man  for  small  farm. 

Frank  Racine,  Cuddebackville,  N  Y 
Port  Jervis  4-9673, 

WANTED:  Woman  for  light  housework:  good 
home;  no  children.  Caroline  Weinberg 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Mont.  5-1420, _  S 

PERMANENT  job  for  dependable,  quiet 
ohi  ™>arrc-ed  man.  Age  no  drawback  if 

able  bodied.  Small  herd  beef  cattle,  general 
maintenance.  Pleasant  conditions,  modern 
3-room  cottage,  utilities.  A.  Remley,  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

FOR  doctor’s  house,  two  children,  school  age- 
general  housework,  dependable  person 
needed.  Pay  monthly  $140.  Write  Mrs.  D. 
Wamapel, _ Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Cook-housekeeper.  Would  take 

woman  with  school  age  child.  Write  Mrs 
ht;  ,H- „KmS-  Sr-  or  telephone  Oldfield  5-3481 
and  reverse  charges. 

WANTED;  Two  ambitious,  reliable,  general 
dairy  farmers;  also  route  delivery;  modern 
?5UcPment:r°om  and  board  furnished.  Write 
to  Snows  Dairy,  Rt.  1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


WHOOPER  SWANS 


Rarest  of  Waterfowl.  They  Glorify  the  landscape: 
return  your  investment  ...  and  thrill  you  as 
nothing  else  in  Nature  can.  Free  booklet  ' 
WILLET  RANDALL  ARK  FARMS,  No.  Creek,  N.  Y. 
ALL  KINDS  PHEASANTS,  BANTAMS,  PIGEONS  & 
WATERFOWL!  M.  MEEHAN,  W.  PEAB 0 D Y,  MASS! 


TEACHERS 
Fine  Opportunities 


Good  Listings,  Fine  Opportunities  All 
Kindergarten  through  College.  Write 
„„„  .EMPIRE  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

207  JAMES  STREET, _ SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y, 


Fields, 

us. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  thia  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  bos  number. 

Copy  oast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager.  Married  man  on  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have 
general  farm  experience  including  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  references  essential.  Liberal 
salary  plus  percentage  of  profit,  comfortable 
house,  modern  appliances,  produce  of  farm. 
Write  N.  Crossin,  422  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic.  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  mink  rancher  wants  young 

man  to  help;  experience  not  necessary;  $25 
weekly  and  room  and  board.  David  Irwin, 
Milford,  Pa. 


WE’RE  looking  for  an  outstanding  salesman 

to  represent  the  finest  farm  tank  made.  New 
England  territory.  Tell  us  why  you’re  the 
best — plus  your  personal  history.  If  you 
meet  these  qualifications— write  us  today. 
Girton  Manufacturing  Company,  Millville,  Pa. 
Drawer  DB1. _ 

HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay, 
modern  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  PRescott  7-4737. _ 

SINGLE  man,  farm  experienced,  for  small 

Connecticut  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 
Give  age.  experience,  references,  wages.  P.  O. 
B OX  305,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

BOY,  girl  or  young  single,  man  for  general 

farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  with  dairy  farm  back¬ 

ground,  good  character,  references  required. 
Mother  with  1-2  children  will  be  considered. 
Write  BOX  1321,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  married  middleaged  man  for 

maintenance  and  chauffeuring  at  Villa 
Joseph  Marie,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa, 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Wife  for  housework;  hus¬ 

band  for  handyman  around  country  home. 
35  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Telephone 
or  write,  Logan  Billingsley,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 

MAN!  Modern  dairy  farm!  Good  wages. 

Modern  bungalow.  Privileges.  References. 
Help  in  family.  J.  Elwyn  Faucett,  R.  D.  2 
Downingtown,  Pa. _ 

PERMANENT  home  to  active  man  plus  wages 

for  part  time,  general  work  at  tourist  home 
m  Adirondacks:  painting,  carpentry,  etc. 
BOX  463,  Schroon  Lake,  Nf  Y. 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ 

WANTED :  Gardener,  country  place,  experi¬ 
ence  with  flowers,  vegetables,  small  fruit, 
lawns.  No  greenhouse.  Starting  salary  $225 
monthly,  house,  heat,  etc.  Desirable  that  wife 
be  willing  do  part  time  work  in  owner’s 
house.  Reference  required.  Write  E.  Zuill 
manager,  Kenridge  Farm,  Cornwall,  N,  Y. 

WOMAN  living  alone,  modern  country  home, 
wishes  woman;  offers  permanent  home, 
small  wage.  C.  E.  White,  Highland,  N.  Y 
"Pine  Lodge.”  _ 

MOTHER’S  helper,  dentist  home.  Working 
mother,  light  housekeeping,  care  of  two 
school  children.  Dr.  Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N,  Y. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  strong,  good  hearing  and 
agreeable.  Pleasant  village  home  with  all 
conveniences.  For  two  elderly,  deaf  ladies. 
Wanted  November  1st.  Good  wages.  Write  to 
P.  O.  Box  22,  Somers,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  car  for  general  farm 
work  with  Angus  cattle.  Steady  work,  good 
wages,  house  furnished  for  small  family. 
Apply  Hideaway  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  dairyman,  sober  and  honest.  Surge 
machines;  modern  house;  good  pay.  Call 
at  noon  Wells  1-0888.  Green  Acre  Farms, 
Jericho, _ N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEHELPER,  active  countrywoman.  30-55," 
for  owner’s  household,  several  adults,  large 
dairy  farm,  eastern,  N.  Y.  General  house¬ 
hold  duties  including  substitute  cooking.  Ex¬ 
perienced  driver.  All  modern  conveniences 
and  equipment.  Own  room.  Good  wages. 
Permanent.  References  required.  Give  tele¬ 
phone  number.  BOX  1317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-Valet:  Single  to  work  for 

-^atchelor  who  lives  .  in  both  New  York 

New  Yorker0  ^’  B°X  13°5’  Rural 

Rfffi^RI?LrSi2gle  mi*n’  preferably  middle- 
agea,  wanted  on  dairy  farm  for  Winter 
lo,nger-  Younger  man  also  employed.’ 
Cl?anc  a5d  good  with  animals.  Good 

Rural’  New  Yo?ker.  g°°d  WageS’  BOX  1306’ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple,  two  child- 
ren,  15  and  10.  Good  home.  State  salary. 
References.  Write  Box  518,  Woodridge,  New 

farm  manager  and  herdsman! 
„„yo™n8kor- middleaged,  with  or  without  help 
on  mechanized  farm  near  Bethlehem,  Pa  2x 

rnnrihn?!1  testing  20  years.  Modern  home. 
Good  schools.  Permanent  position.  Must  be 
vanwmmf  reliable.  Fine  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Give  references  and  full  par- 
ticuiars  as  to  wages  and  privileges  dpsir^ri 
in  first  letter.  BOX  1307,  Rural  nIw  Yorken 
WANTED:  Experienced  gardener  for  garden. 

T.Tooe^n^uf®  lawns-  References  required. 

Heart  s  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York. 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  All  around  experience 

and,  outdoor  work  for  hospital  on 
estate  jfrpunds.  Sober,  reliable,  live  in.  Apply 
High  Point  Hospital,  WEstmore  9-4420. 

attendants  for  mild  mental  patients, 

-  Sqo<t  working  conditions.  Live  in  or  out. 
Minimum  $135  month  plus  maintenance.  High 
9-4420  ’  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  WEstmore 

COUPLE  wanted  immediately,  energetic. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland 
New  Jersey. _ 

W ANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA:  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched.  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
vear.  Large  assured  market  bagged  or  baled, 
.tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar¬ 
ket-  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed.  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clermont,  Either  Office 
Groveland.  _ 

203  ACRES:  Barns  for  74  head,  barn  cleaner; 

2-family  house,  possession  at  once;  all  clear 
land-  ?ran£e  County.  Michaels  Broker, 
Washmgtonville.  N,  Y, _ 

ILLNESS  of  owner  forces  sale,  6-room  modern 

home,  gasoline  station,  store,  barn,  18  acres 
land,  macadam  road.  B.  F.  Rogers,  R.  D.  1 
Granville  Summit,  Bradford  County,  Penna. 

WANTED!  Camping  trailer,  state  price  and 
_condition.  Edwin  Swenson,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes.  450 
acres,  two  sets  buildings.  300  acres,  equip¬ 
ment,  35  cows.  110  acres,  equipment,  stock. 
130  acres,  15  stock,  equipment,  $8,000:  terms 
given.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write  Mr 
Douglas,  Agent,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
46-224. _ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Abandoned  farm,  central 
New  York.  Reasonable.  BOX  1319,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale  or  exchange  with  some  cash,  9-room 
house,  two  bathrooms,  improvements,  acre¬ 
age  m  Sullivan  County,  New  York  for  smaller 
place,  little  land  on  good  road  near  shopping, 
central  northern  New  Jersey. 
BOX  1320,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOUR  room  frame  house,  barn,  four  acres 
electricity,  spring  water;  toilet:  nice  neigh- 
bois.  Near  Mad  River  Glen  ski  area  Good 
Vermont.  fishmg‘  $2’500-  Gratiot,  Woodstock 

10M^t'RET  fafm’ .  house,  barn,  livestock  :"$  77500 
New  York"  °V1C’  196’  Greenfield  Center! 

F ARM :  Priced  to  sell,  ideal  SummeThome" 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Morton,  Almond.  New  York! 
RETIRED  couple  want  to  rent  apartment  im- 

lOT^e^Mer8’  Ref®rencesnt'BQX 

^ReX.  Ea™’  C^Vaa^e|7ew$10Y°n0r0k 


RR?aIrvECurnmmyfle4’ iinC°me  gr°Perty,  farms. 

New^aa^g’  Station’ 


APPLE  Orchard :  26  acres,  16  in  apples  one  in 
ru!lrtaw5erries-  v. Fully  equipped.  Cold  ’  storage 
plant,  barn,  chicken  house,  two  car  garage 

to^Ubatth?CkR  ^0derni^eci.  eight  room  house! 

atn/r  F™teen  mmutes  from  Syracuse 
$36,500.  Mrs.  Margaret  Pickersgill,  R  D  1' 
Richmond  Road,  East  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


OWNER:  Small  dairy  farm,  wishes  rent  with 
option  to  buy  farm  at  least  200  acres. 
Stocked  or  not.  Around  Orange  County. 
Diebold,  Florida,  New  York. _ _ 

TRADE  30  acres  Maryland  crop  land  for 
Jersey  bog  land.  BOX  1302,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


300  ACRE  Farm:  100  level  river  bottom,  200 
gently  rolling.  Excellent  water,  buildings, 
house,  hard  road.  Crop  and  stock  money 
maker;  $32,000.  Donald  Young,  Schuylerville, 
New  York,  O’Donnell  Agency. 


FOR  Sale:  Four  acres,  double  house,  funished, 


healthy,  quiet,  sober,  experienced  Tor^farm  apS$Pents  rented,  has  excellent  garden! 

fate,  Western  New  York®  man  take  V  ™  • a  month;  price  $23,500.  Write 


estate,  Western  New  York;  man  take  com-  I  BOX  299 
plete  charge  grounds  including  flowers,  vege-  BU’X'  299 
tables,  small  flock  of  sheep,  care  other  live¬ 
stock,  general  handyman.  Must  have  own  car 
to  do  some  driving.  Woman  part  time  house¬ 
work  washing,  occasional  sitting.  Attractive, 
!^i,-,fur.nished  .hou.se  supplied.  This  is  an 
excelient  opportunity  for  couple  wanting  the 
Pfst  of  country  living  and  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  with  a  good  home  at  security  wages. 

Yorker Wlth  reierence-  POX  1308,  Rural  New 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA:  18  acres,  $2,500,  660  feet  Indian 

River.  Smith,  West  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


FARM  Wanted:  Some  improvements,  six  or 

seven  rooms,  acreage,  around  100  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  $5,000  to  $6,000.  BOX  1311,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

LAKE:  Year  around  house. 


MARRIED  man  with  little  or  no 
<- A'i17ny  P?r  dairy  and  general  farm  work, 
southern  New  Jersey.  State  references,  past 

New r Yorker WageS  expected-  BOX  1315.  Rural 


CASSAYUMA 
lake  front,  sandy  beach,  swimming,  good 
fishing;  insulated,  furnished,  bath,  toilet,  hot 
water;  50  by  100  feet.  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Coleman, 
11  St.  Lukes  Ave.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


FARM:  17  acres,  14  tillable;  150  grapes,  600 

road  frontage;  one  room  cabin,  barn;  $2,150. 
Frank  Young,  Marydel,  R.  1,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  with  good  barn,  and 
poultry  crops.  State  price.  BOX  1312,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GENERAL  Houseworker:  White.  No  cooking 

heavy  laundry.  Own  room.  Congenial 

home,  New  Jersey.  Three  school  '  children  i  *  r>  — ^ — « - = - 

Permanent  for  right  person.  State  age  ex-  around  6-room  home  in  beautiful  Vine 

penence,  references,  salary.  BOX  1327  Rural  »  Valley.  6.8 i  acres  (2  Concord  grapes).  Never 
New  Yorker.  failing  piped  spring  water.  Strickland,  Rush- 


?elp  with  children  and 
ranch  house;  half  hour  from  New  York  Citv 
Large  room,  good  salary;  give  description  and 

New  York  H'  Landon’  Sunset  Drive,  Suffern, 


ville,  New  York. 


FARM  Manager:  To  operate  completely  mech¬ 
anized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  New 

1328,CZdral°NeedwhYorkeraVanabIe-  Wr“e  BOX 


CARPENTERS  for  varied  year-round  mainte- 
nance  work  in  mountain  resort.  90  miles 
New  York  City.  Board  and  lodging  pro- 
vided.  BOX  1329,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TOURIST  home  would  like  to  contact  reliable 
man,  active,  capable  doing  all-round  main¬ 
tenance  work,  painting,  carpentry,  plumbing 
electrical;  good  permanent  home;  $75  month ; 
must  be  neat,  good  disposition.  BOX  1330’ 
Rural  New  Yorker.  ’ 


MipPLEAGED  or  elderly  couple  with  rural 
background  as  caretakers  for  business  man’s 
farm  home  on  main  lake  road  near 
Skaneateles,  New  York.  Must  be  capable,  with 
habits.  Modern  separate  apartment  with 
bath  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  ideal  for  couple  on  social 
security.  Permanent  position.  Will  furnish 
fuel,  house,  garden,  garden  privileges  and 
small  wages.  BOX  1331,  Rural  New  Yorker 


FLORIDA  lakefront  home,  large  living  room 
with  stone  fireplace,  sleeping  porch,  airy 
bedroom,  convenient  electric  kitchen,  ceramic 
tile  bath,  completely  furnished,  boat,  motor. 
Lovely  magnolias,  oaks,  azaleas;  $12,500.  Other 
homes,  farms.  John  Roscow,  Realtor. 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  near  Vineland,  N.  J 

3,000  acapacity,  14  acres  level  ground,  1,440 
It.  frontage;  6-room  house,  all  conveniences. 
Poultry  coops  24x210,  20x110.  Three  colony 

houses,  separate  egg  house  and  cellar  egg- 
washer,  egg  grader.  All  metal  equipment. 
Garage,  storage  shed.  Must  sell  on  account  of 
death  m  family.  Price  $24,000.  R.  Du  Bqis,  Box 
88,  R.  D.  6,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

FREE  Catalog.  Several  hundred  "pre-digested” 
descriptions  —  stripped  down  to  the  bare 
facts.  ‘Almost  everything”  from  a  bare  tract 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  a  fine  farm 
home,  or  business;  New  York  to  Maine. 
Four  Effs  Realty.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


FRUITS  and  foods 

AVERY  S  Golden  wildflower  honev'  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid  H  T 
Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y,  mepaiu.  n.  j. 

^ed.^Post^e  pCraekpeaid  on^ poffibA&T 
Ba?lstPo0nUnLdaSkef0rN$2j0’  MrS’  Squire’  *  B  2'- 
NF„W,  /i.ower  honey  special.  See  advertisement 
Valley  New  0YorkaStern  Dairy  Farms-  Cherry 

^ ^  '$9:60EW2S$?9One8y^ ”'mLige  S  ClOVer'  .1  60  lb.  can 
jps.ou,  z  $>19,  j  $28,  not  prepaid  Quantitv 
s  on  request.  Also  Fall  honey  and  buck- 
wheat.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

°vmfTGwSs'n  Sm?et’  iuicy- DiriiTfroE  tree  to 
Jones!  Cr5e0scehnTeCitvXPr^fiSPllect-  Kather.ne 

RGRE^  country  Sorghum,  delicious  canned 
rirSUC*ien’  °ther  foods,  quilts,  quilting  sewing 
done,  aprons,  all  kinds  handmade  artiX 

GMUpoyfs?tS6hYoalnUtS"  Circular-  v-  F-  Fulton! 


N?W  crop  hickory  nut  meats:  Pound  $¥yP 
HaYman,OUWellsviile,:  Pa®  P°UndS  $1°’75’ 

flnm^d’  h9  P°unds  $9.60  not  prepaid.  Fall 
clover  mixed,  fine  flavor  $8  40  not 

SoviaGTw  Yorkatis{actlon'  G-  w-  Hand' 
FLORIDA — Delicious  Navel  (seedless)  oraneic 
Buncan  grapefruit.  Selected  tree  nYenld' 
approximately  55-pound  bushel  baskets’ 

exrp?egsesS  $6reoiJraSeifrUit  $5’75;  Ported3  S^Zn! 

Mi?SISanPraenPdaidall  dl14Vteersy  Missfe 

Revile  ®  92lP6! stMftSOU^  <=  add  W*  Jim  T 
7!  Florida926  61  4  Street  South,  St.  Petersburg 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


!^|M^J|^ega?al  wpjdr VS3S5: 

LS?sl4x^NewtonPeNS1°Tner’  room’  board.’  near 
1314,  Rural®  New’  Yorker  ”  n®ar  tOWns’  BOX 

be,at>  Jiaths.  Permanent  or  weekly  in  beairti 

4i^^1PononaCLlkeBUN.atY.d00r’  $25  Week’  BOX 


;  Children  to  board*  18  vears  ov 
penence.  Handicaps  wr’  ’  y-ears  ex“ 
Farm,  Rt.  1,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


HUNTER  S  Paradise!  Adirondacks  Excellent 

ssasu>Vv2i 


MIS  CELLANEOU  S 


SY5£W.and-a11  ^ades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
i^Pection  on  arrival  J  w 
Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  PhonY:’ 


DMMEtS'i!IF:  25-fi-  Private  room  and  bath. 

us,t  like  children,  have  references,  cali 
collect ^  or  write.  LaVine,  7  Roosevelt  Ave.. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5743. 


FARM  Hand:  Single,  experienced  dairy  farm- 
m0,?  saia!,'y  |°r  right  man;  permanent. 
Write  Miller  1449  Broadway,  Hewlett.  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s 
wbce!?se  \  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  1326,  Rural  New 


MANY  well-paying  live  in  jobs  for  women 
oCOuples-n^rite:  Long  Island  Employ- 

Island ,S Yle w® ’ York? '  B°X  2°2’  Smitht°wn'  Lopg 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul- 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
MARRIED  farmer  with  small  family,  desires 
to  manage  small  dairy  herd  and  general 
farm  work,  with  option  to  buy.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

F  ARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 

,o?Jchitecti  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX 
1318,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

W ANTED!  Kennel  or  stable  work  by  young 
woman  with  farm  background.  BOX  1322 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

TEACHER:  Experienced  wants  rural 


elementary  position.  BOX  1323,  Rural  New 
Y  oncer. 


REFINED  capable  widow,  55,  position 
housekeeper  for  gentleman’s  home.  Refer- 
ences,  BOX  1300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MATURE  working  couple,  individualists,  de- 

sire  housekeeping  room,  near  small  or 
medium  sized  city.  Either  on  a  rental  basis 
or  if  preferred,  man  only  will  give  some 
services  proportionate  to  rent.  BOX  1301 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MOTHER  with  child  desires  work  in  Christian 
home  or  organization.  BOX  1309,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIEN CED  poultryman-  manager,  best 
reference;  go  anywhere.  BOX  1310,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

GIRL  wishes  employment  on  livestock  farm- 
nnJwS  ■  yeai's  agricultural  school.  Joan  McCool, 
995  River  St..  Hyde  Park  36,  Massachusetts. 


328  ACRE  dairy  equipped!  Tremendous  dairy 

farm  layout  near  Elmira,  real  income  pro¬ 
ducer,  53  milk  cows,  47  heifers,  two  bulls,  two 
tractors,  all  tools  and  machinery  nearly  new 
master  home  seven  rooms,  bath,  garage,  also 
9-room  and  bath  tenant  house,  two  large 
barns,  two  silos,  milk  house,  poultry  house, 
3128  acres  tilteble,  loam,  70  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land,  private  stream  and  pond.  Disolving 
partnership.  No.  K-5607.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C  D 
Winch  Representatives,  Box  11,  3093  Lake 

St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Telephone  3-9848. 

MOO  ACRE  dairy  farm,  14  houses!  Includes 

250  head  prize  cattle,  located  in  Bradford 
County,  annual  income  $91,000.  Four  tractors, 
bulldozer,  eight  trucks,  full  line  machinery, 
beautiful  9-room  master  home,  13  tenant 
houses,  four  modern  dairy  barns,  seven  silos, 
many  other  buildings,  570  acres  pasture,  330 
acres  river  bottom,  500  acres  woodland,  largest 
farm  m  N.  E.  Penna.  Priced  far  below  actual 
value,  price  reduced,  reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment.  No.  D-4586.  West’s,  V.  T.  Struble 
Representative,  400  Main  St.,  Towanda  Pa 
Telephone  347-R. _ 

FINE  furnished  room  and  garage;  private’ 

home,  for  rent.  BOX  1324,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  150  to  200  acres,  good 
location,  good  land  and  plenty  of  water 
Bare  or  equipped  farm.  Fred  Kuhn,  R.  D. 
2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  New  Hampshire  farm  and  around 
50  tons  of  baled  hay.  Sell  together  or  sepa- 
rately.  For  details  write  Mrs.  Alice  Long, 
1340  Gallantm  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 
Telephone  RA  3-3096. 


ROADSIDE  home,  garage,  nothing  down. 
List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2.  Penna. 


DAIRY  and  gram  farm  —  $16,000!  Acres  163, 
tillable  153,  woodland  10  acres,  some  saw 
umber,  sugar  maples,  fruit  trees,  farm  com¬ 
as  pletely  equipped,  with  good  machinery,  16 
milk  cows,  seven  heifers,  one  bull  10  acres 
corn,  12  acres  oats,  15  acres  wheat,  15  acres 
new  seeding,  good  barn  32x90,  stanchions  19 
cemented  basement,  poultry  house,  (L)  on 
barn  24x40,  another  (L)  24x40,  2-story,  9-room 
house,  beautiful  view,  low  taxes.  Illness  com¬ 
pels  sacrifice!  No.  K-5642.  West’s  J.  M  & 
C.  D .  Wmch,  Representatives,  3093  Lake  St., 
Box  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3-9848. 


CARETAKER:  Elderly  couple,  good  health, 
good  habits,  trustworthy.  Excellent  charac- 
ter  references.  Man  presently  employed. 
Handy  all  around  repairs.  Own  tools.  Wife 
good  cook,  BOX  1332,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SWEDISH  manager,  35,  seeks  position  on  dairy 
•9r  c^tle  iarm.  Agriculture  school  graduate. 
Life  time  experience.  Five  years  in  United 
States.  Excellent  references.  Carl  Lilieholm, 
R.  D.  2,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Unfurnished  apartment.  Woman 
author  disires  apartment,  rural  or  suburban. 
Connecticut  near  New  York.  Mellen,  547  East 
Fourth  St..  Brooklyn  18,  New  York 


SMALL  cottage  for  family  with  woman  will- 
mg  assist  part  time  housework  and  cooking. 
Commensurate  wages.  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut.  BOX  1316,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  Sale  Florida:  Evans,  1609  Essex  Drive" 
2,  Tyronne  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg,  four 
rooms,  bath,  masonry  home,  nice  grounds 
near  bus,  stores,  close-in,  sacrifice;  $11,000. 

WANTED:  Small  house  or  farmlet,  reason- 

able.  BOX  1333,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


P?EJPAID:  ,?ipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 

!5M-  F 

FItrTuckloadlit3rii^  Tfndv  straw;  carload  or 
vilfp  N  v  plenn  Ba»ker  and  Sons,  Ark- 
.  Y-  Phone:  Margaretville  1971. 

WANTED.  Master  Buick  or  parts  1924- 1928' 

anyU  Connecticmttal0gS'  Whitlock  Farm,  Beth! 

35BGm^f£7gliwP0^4riy  ^aid^~c-L^imi: 

4JjF A :  First  and  second  cutting  Clover" 
’  straw.  Trailer  load  delivery  c 
Willis  Knapp,  Box  26,  Fayetteville.  New  York' 

lFoM 

s^kt  Sd  S-Si? 

RuraTNevvyYork!rme  ^  Price’  BOX  1303 
FOR  Sale:  Starline  barn  cleaner,  bought "npw 
1304nURuralCNew$5YorkerU  SeU  f°r  $300’  BOX 

feeburg  or  Wurlitzer  electric  mortuary  o? 
Eldred!  P°a.gan  With  rolls‘  R-  C.ShaUuck! 

Wprowmirs  "fihn  bemkSh  ^gaz'hes,  catalogs. 
Auburn,  N.’  Y.  '  1  G’  Hopper'  Copley  St., 


pples  for  ppIe  barns!  Penta  treatecl 

fence1  stkkts1  nnini?  jpost§-  Five  foot  electric 
^  Pointed  for  driving,  15  cents  a 
yapd;  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday  Murray 

New  ’  York  hCaSt  Townllne  Road  MaS 

FRANKLIN  stove  or  “Shaker  stove"  wanted 
serviceable  condition.  Send  description  or 
New°  York.nC1S  W°°dS’  28  D°ve  ®It  , ^Alban” 


WANTED:  Interesting  sealing  wax  seals  Give 

Stow,CrMas°sn  and  PriCC’  MisS  Anne  Derby, 

COMPLETE  pasterurizing  equipment  A  r 
Ross,  Factoryville,  Pa.  pgP  se.4skA’  G’ 


'$&  “a.-  &%%- 

Rm.’l  N?w  Yo’rkel:  “  'eBb  EOX 

PINEAPPLE  pin  cushions  $1.00;  chair  sets 
aprons  pillow  cases,  mittens,  baby  sweaters’ 
Veva  Ladd,  Northfield.  Vermont  e  s’ 

RAG  Rugs:  Beautiful,  colorful,  new  hand 
loomed.  Simms,  Warwick.  New  York  d 


CHOICE  Hay :  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries  Snyder 

Phone  4M11C°”  F°rt  Plain’  New  York  Tell- 


WANTED:  Old  dolls,  parts,  any  quantitv  Can 
Ave!!  Bronx1!6  Nl  Y^  Sh°PP6’  29^  WebSer 


November  5,  1955 


DAIRY  Farm:  130  acres,  21  head,  all  machin¬ 
ery,  large  barn,  modern  house;  reduced 
price.  Write  John  Jupina,  Hop  Bottom,  Penna 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


68*; 


THESE  ARE  2  SURE  WAYS 
TO  WORK  MORE  ACRES  per  GALLON 


LP  GAS  OR 
TRACTOR  FUEL 


TRACTOR 


Step  up  your  power  with  this  husky,  3-plow  ZB  tractor  and  see 
how  farming  costs  drop!  You  choose  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor 
fuel  engines— each  factory-engineered  to  get  every  penny’s  worth 
of  power  out  of  every  gallon  of  fuel  you  use.  There’s  a  complete 
line  of  matched  MM  machines  for  the  ZB  to  let  you  tackle  every 
job  with  time-saving  3-plow  capacity.  You’ll  farm  extra  acres 
every  day  with  this  advanced  ZB,  the  tractor  built  to  do  more ! 


UB 
TRACTOR 


When  you  farm  with  this  UB  tractor,  you  farm  with  the  fuel  that 
saves  you  most,  and  hitch  money-making  4-plow  power  to  every 
job.  Gasoline,  LP  gas,  diesel  fuel  and  tractor  fuel— there’s  a  UB 
engine  factory-engineered  to  give  you  top  fuel  economy  on  each. 
The  extra  endurance  and  rugged  simplicity  that’s  a  built-in  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  4  UB  engines  helps  you  make  money  and  save  money, 
on  job  after  job,  in  crop  after  crop.  If  4-plow  power  is  what  you’re 
looking  for,  ask  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  show-down  demonstration 
of  the  power-packed  UB.  He’ll  prove  performance  outstanding 
in  the  field! 


meet  the 


3  FRONT  END  TYPES 


TYPE  E 


fa 


TYPE  U 


TYPE  N 


UB  SPECIAL 

with  POWER  STEERING  and  3-WAY  FRONT  END 

Here’s  touch-controlled  4-plow  power  that  fits  every  job!  It’s  the 
new  Minneapolis-Moline  UB  Special,  bringing  you  three  fully- 
interchangeable  front  ends,  and  as  special  equipment,  the  most 
advanced  power  steering  system  in  the  field!  Easy  change-overs 
give  you  single  wheel,  dual  wheel  or  extended  front  ends  .  .  .  all 
steered  by  hydraulic  power.  See  this  new  MM  UB  Special  at  your 
MM  Dealer  .  .  .  now! 

Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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PULL  BETTER . . .  LAST  LONGER . . .  COST  LESS 


No  other  tractor  tire  gives  so 
much  for  so  low  a  price. 

A  simple  comparison  between 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  and 
other  tires  in  its  price  range  will 
tell  you  why.  You  can  easily  see  that 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  has 
more  tread  rubber  for  longer  tire 
life  .  .  .  deeper  curved  and  tapered, 
bars  and  big  powerful  shoulders  for 
maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  .  and 
flared  tread  openings  for  positive 
cleaning  in  any  soil  condition. 

Compare  before  you  buy!  Let 
your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  show  you  the  many  other  fea¬ 
tures  that  help  save  time  in  the  field 
and  help  keep  extra  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  He  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  low  exchange  price  for  your 
tractor  tire  size. 


•  •  *  • 


#•••••• 


KEEP  YOUR  TRUCK  ROLLING  IN 
ALL  TYPES  OF  WEATHER  . . . 

ON-OR-OFF  THE  HIGHWAY 


WITH 


Tinstone 

SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 
TRUCK  TIRES 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE 
Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Copyright  1955,  The  Firestone  nre  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Parson  has  been  reading  some 
very  discouraging  reports.  They  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  constantly 
agitated  topic  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  and  the  utter  hopelessnesss  of  ex¬ 
pecting  any  degree  of  sincerity  in 
anyone.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
such  reports  and,  if  a  person  lets' 
himself  be  led  by  them,  he  is  apt  to 
find  himself  agreeing  dismally. 

The  Parson  has  always  felt  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,  and  what  we  see  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  what  we  are 
looking  for.  He  would  far  rather 
think  that  people  are  genuinely  sin¬ 
cere.  If  they  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  critic’s  standards,  it  may  be  that 
his  standards  are  made  by  and  for 
himself  and  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  variances  of  background,  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  others. 

Early  this  past  Summer,  the  Par¬ 
son  traveled  to  Callicoon  Center  and 
Youngsville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
been  invited  to  have  a  part  in  the 
ordination  of  a  young  man  to  the 
ministry.  It  was  an  especially  happy 
occasion  for  him,  for  the  new 
minister  had  been  one  of  the  infants 
whom  the  Parson  had  baptized  in  his 
last  city  pastorate.  He  is  one  of  that 
maligned  generation  who  has  come 
to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  two  fine 
rural  churches.  All  of  our  young 
spiritual  leaders  have  come  from 
that  generation. 

Delhi,  New  York,  is  not  far  from 
Callicoon  Center,  so  the  Parson  de¬ 
cided  to  drive  over  and  visit  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Emma  Wilson,  and  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Gordon  Gilbert.  He  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  clock  in  the  to\ver 
of  the  church  on  the  village  green 
was  operating  again.  The  story  be¬ 
hind  it?  Orin  Q.  Jr.,  and  James  F., 
teen-age  sons  of  Dr.  Orin  Flint,  ha'd 
asked  permission  to  restore  the 
clock  to  operating  condition.  They 
quit  their  summer  jobs  and  labored 
through  many  hot  days,  coming  down 
from  the  tower  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  covered  with  the  dust  that  such 
places  acquire  through  the  years. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  sign  that 
reads,  “Teen-agers  did  this.” 

Ten  young  men  of  that  same  “de¬ 
pression  and  war  generation”  are 
busy  tonight  over  at  the  chapel.  They 
have  worked  there  many  nights,  cart¬ 
ing  away  truck  loads  of  refuse,  patch¬ 
ing  walls  and  painting  the  ceiling 
because  the  Sunday  School  has  out¬ 
grown  the  one  building  and  must  be 
divided  for  adequate  classroom 
space.  The  old  building  would  re¬ 
quire  hundreds  of  dollars  to  restore 
if  it  were  done  professionally.  These 
young  men  have  the  interest  and  sin¬ 
cerity  to  tackle  the  job  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  Par¬ 
son  likes  to  think  about.  They  con¬ 
vince  him  that'  the  much  discussed 
generation  is  not  so  much  different 
from  others.  That  they  should  be 
left  some  scars  from  the  times  in 
which  they  grew  up  is  to  be  expected. 
But  there  is  little  that  their  own 
initiative,  and  our  example  cannot 
work  out.  If  we  doubt  they  have  the 
initiative,  we  have  only  to  watch  the 
4-H  youngsters  groom  their  stock  at 
any  fair. 

As  for  the  example:  the  Parson  is 
reminded  of  a  man  who  told  him 
how  much  difficulty  he  had  in  teach¬ 
ing  his  son  the  rudiments  of  honesty; 
and,  all  the  while,  the  father  stood 
in  a  garage  well  filled  with  tools  and 
materials  that  he  had  “just  walked 
out  with”  from  the  plant  where  he 
worked.  Youngsters  are  not  as  naive 
as  we  would  like  to  think.  They  are 
far  more  prone  to  believe  what  we 
do  than  what  we  say.  Perhaps  the 
fault  lies  as  much  in  our  own  air  of 
superiority  and  distrust  as  in  any 
wilfulness  on  their  part. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  were 
caustic  criticism  forgotten,  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  example  pursued. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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Cranberries  on  Cape  Cod 


A  fine  American  farm  enterprise  has  grown  up  from 
that  small  area  of  Massachusetts  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed  and  observed  their  first  Thanksgiving. 


E  story  of  cranberries  and  the 
men  who  grow  them  began 
when  white  men  on  Cape  Cod 
were  first  befriended  by  a  few 
Indians.  Gifts  were  brought  to 
the  settlers,  among  them  wild 
turkeys,  yellow  .corn  and  bright 
red  cranberries.  The  berries  grew  wild,  and 
the  Indians  used  them  for  medicine;  they  also 
pounded  them  with  dried  venison,  as  pemmi- 
can.  Soon  Pilgrim  women  learned  that  the  tart 
flavor  and  vivid  red  color  of  cranberries  gave 
meals  or  special  feasts  an  extra  relish  and, 
with  wild  turkeys  abundant,  turkey  and  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  soon  became  a  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  tradition.  Now,  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  first  Thanksgiving  of  our  Pilgrim 
fathers,  the  tradition  has  become  strong  and 
nationwide.  Moreover,  cranberries  have  be¬ 
come  a  year-round  favorite  for  jell,  sauce,  juice 
and  desserts. 

Through  the  1600’s  and  1700’s,  Massachu¬ 
setts’  settlers  gathered  wild  cranberries  for 
home  use.  But  it  was  not  until  1816  —  when 
Henry  Hall  of  Dennis,  Mass.,  noticed  that 
berries  were  larger  and  of  higher  quality 
where  Cape  Cod  sand  blew  over  the  wild  vines 
— that  impetus  was  given  to  their  cultural  and 
commercial  development.  Hall  set  out  a  few 
plants  and,  under  sand,  they  throve. 


It  is  true  that  it  took  almost  a  third  of  a 
century  for  the  superiority  of  Hall’s  domesti¬ 
cated  stand  to  become  well  known  enough  for 
encouragement  of  commercial  cranberry  plant¬ 
ings.  But  in  the  1840’s  the  first  large  cranberry 
bog  was  built;  and  experiments  in  bog  work 
were  going  on  intensively  by  the  middle  of  the 
1850’s.  In  1885,  there  were  3,822  acres  of  bogs 
producing  cranberries  on  Cape  Cod.  Today 
there  are  more  than  15,000  acres  of  cranberries 
in  Massachusetts,  which  grows  between  55  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  national  crop.  Cranberries 
are  the  State’s  largest  farm  export.  There  are 
large  acreages  in  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin, 
too;  and  Washington  and  Oregon  are  fairly 
large  producers.  In  Canada  the  number  of 
cultivated  cranberry  bogs  is  growing. 


The  Making  of  a  Bog 

The  natural  habitat  of  cranberries  being 
swampland,  they  are  grown  commercially  in 
bogs;  but  for  success  the  bog  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  drainage,  and  also  plentiful  supplies  of 
nearby  sand  and  water.  To  start  a  new  bog, 
land  is  cleared  and  leveled,  and  ditches  for 
frost-prevention  flooding  are  dug.  Then  grow¬ 
ers  lay  bare  the  rich  peat  soil  by  removing 
the  uppermost  layer  of  soil,  and  later  cover 
over  the  whole  bog  with  about  four  inches  of 
sand.  In  May  and  June,  healthy  cuttings  of 
cranberry  vines  from  six  to  10  inches  long  are 
set  about  seven  inches  apart  and  four  inches 
deep  into  the  peat  soil  under  the  sand,  mostly 
by  hand.  The  cuttings  take  root  and  runners 
grow  out  eventually  to  make  a  closely  grown 
mat.  From  the  purchase  of  land  through  the  set¬ 
ting  of  vines  a  prospective  grower  must  plan 
on  investing  $3,000  to  $4,000  to  establish  an 
acre  of  bog.  Then  it  takes  three  or  four  years 
for  the  bog  to  produce  its  first  crop;  thereafter, 
however,  if  cared  for,  the  bog  may  produce 
for  centuries. 

The  Roles  of  Sand  and  Water 

Although  there  was  eventual  controversy 
about  the  value  of  sand  on  bogs —  and  there 
still  is  some  —  it  is  widespread  practice  to  use 
it.  It  checks  weeds,  controls  certain  insects, 
and  is  more  easily  aerated  than  the  peat  sub¬ 
soil.  Coarse  sand,  of  course,  is  best  for  soil 
aeration  purposes.  New  bogs  are  generally 
sanded  a  second  time  after  the  first  crop  is 


By  JEAN  M.  GRIFFIN 

harvested  to  re-anchor  the  vines  and  runners. 
Thereafter  sand  is  spread  every  three  or  four 
years  a  half-to-one-inch  thick  over  the  vines 
and  bog.  This  provides  a  rooting  medium  for 
vine  runners  and  cleans  up  trash  that  accumu¬ 
lates  under  vines.  If  bogs  are  flooded  after 
harvest  —  as  is  done  by  some  growers  —  they 
are  automatically  cleaned,  and  consequently 
require  less  sanding.  But  Henry  Hall’s  1816 
observation  still  stands  in  high  acknowledg¬ 
ment  among  growers:  most  consider  sand 
essential  to  successful  cranberry  production. 

A  cranberry  bog  is  not  always  wet  as  its 
name  may  imply.  It  is  drained  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  is  dry  except  when  purpose¬ 
fully  flooded  in  Winter  for  protection  of  vines 


from  cold  temperatures  and  high  winds,  and 
in  Spring  and  early  Summer  when  late  frosts 
threaten. 

Fertilization  and  Pests 

Like  any  other  plant,  the  cranberry  must  be 
fertilized  and  protected  from  pests  to  produce 
a  profitable  crop.  The  favorite  fertilizer  ratio 
is  1-2-1  as,  for  instance,  5-10-5.  Wheelbarrow 
types  of  spreading  equipment,  the  long-time 
standard,  are  currently  being  replaced  by  air¬ 
craft,  both  fixed  wing  and  helicopters,  for  fast, 
efficient  fertilization.  Aerial  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  also  avoids  trampling  of  lender  vines. 

Reseach  has  eliminated  some  of  the  earlier, 
(  Continued  on  Page  696 ) 


From  the  Harvest 

The  Cape  Cod  cranberry  crop  is  picked  by  many  workers  with  hand  scoops.  It  takes  a  special 
swaying  skill  to  pick  the  berries  clean  and  fast  from  the  bogs. 


To  the  Table 

From  the  Pilgrims’  first  Thanksgiving  has  been  handed  down  to  its  a  tradition  of  turkey  and 

cranberry  sauce  for  the  feasts  of  our  holiday  season. 
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for  Traction  You  Can  Trust..* 


Ee  prepared . . . 

Carry  them  Sn  your  ear  and  truck 

®  Keep  moving  through  snow  or  mud 
®  Stop  shorter,  straighter,  safer 
*  T ested  and  proved :  far  more  effective 
on  ice  or  snow  than  any  tire  tread 
®  For  cars  and  trucks 

THE  WEED  V-BAR  TIRE  CHAINS 

288  or  more  steel  gripping  points 

.  . .  the  modern  chains  for  modern  cars 


In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

American  Chain  &  Cable 
Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Fails,  Onf. 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemasfer,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S  D.  A  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  d  stribution) ;  also  j 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermil  on  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chem  ca'ly-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and  ! 
spraying  program:  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

■ 

Our  new  1956  catalog  I  sts  34  other 
popular  variet  es  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  plant  ng 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE  ' 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  vear  plants 
Early  Midseason  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Cbew  R»ad  Hammontun,  N  J. 


GUICKLY  DESTROYS 
wiiii  modern  kerosene 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2. 


WEEDS,  stumns.  Sdlit  rocks 
burner.  800.000  users.  Free  | 

QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA.  I 


SELL  AMAZING  NEW 

GARRY  OATS 


RODNEY  Oats  and  other  new  improved  farm  1 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Terrific  S 
demand.  RIGHT  NOW  is  time  to  get  in  on  | 
ground  floor.  Write  TODAY  (or  Agency  par-  f 

liculars . GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  INC.  i 

33  Spencer  Si.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years.  § 


GrowYcjfk  Own  GERANIUMS 

Msaag&K.  /fs  Easy /  H  jgsdt 

SEEDS 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 

mixed  colors,  enormous  flowers 
— indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 
summer.  Special,  20Seedsf0c.  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BU9PEE  CO. 

435  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TR  A  IMS  PL  A  NTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE  FIR.  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARB0RVI1A  ES,  in  variety,  f  or  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hodges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  slock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders  Write  foi  orice  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES. 
DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp’n. 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 


Current  Trade  List  on  Request 


•re  ide«l  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Eerry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  lo  Grow  Them.  Ft€€  copy . 

Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANT 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK.  ASH.  TULIP.  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

-  MAKE  $150  UP  WEEKLY  - 

Take  orders  new  proven  nationally  advertised  Gro- 
Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Full-part  1  me.  Prospects 
everywhere.  Samples  and  se  ling  equipment  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMP  \  N  Y ,  ROCHELLE  69.  ILLINOIS 

- CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER  - 

Heavy-duty  for  tr.ictois  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plnnt  1.000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED.  ST.  PETERSBURG.  PENNA. 

IT—  w  R  E  AT  H  MAKING  MATERIALS  - 

Crimped  R  nos.  Spool  Wire.  Plastic  and  Satin 
Waterproof  Ribbons.  Prices  on  Request. 

M.  L,  ACKERT, _ D  ANBY,  V  E  RMONT 

EARN  8150  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  SENLkwNG 

VARIETIES  CERTIFIED  SEED  GRAIN 
Write:  SECOA  FARMS,  MADISON  CITY,  IOWA 


Wonted:  Chunk  of 
Block  Walnut 

The  Stockbridge  Bowl  Association, 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  to  conserve  a  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  and  its  surroundings  in  the 
renowned  area  of  Stockbridge  Bowl 
and  Tangiewood. 

In  keeping  with  its  other  activities 
the  association  has  decided  to  have 
some  sculptor  do  a  huge  commemora¬ 
tive  bowl  upon  which  would  be  on- 
graved  and  lettered  three  things:  the 
name  of  the  Association,  its  adopted 
theme,  which  is  the  opening  lines  of 
the  121st  Psalm,  “I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  h ills”,  and  the  names 
of  those  people  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  preserving  beauty 
in  the  area. 

The  design  calls  for  a  rather  large 
chunk  of  seasoned  —  well-dried  — 
black  or  other  well-grained  walnut 
and  the  piece  of  wood  required  for 
the  job  should  be  about  36  inches 
long,  20  to  22  inches  wide  and  five 
inches,  or  preferably  six  inches, 
deep,  >vithout  checks  or  heartwood. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  area  in  which  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  read  there 
may  be  such  a  piece  of  wood  put 
away  in  a  farm  house  by  someone’s 
father  or  grandfather  with  a  distinct 
purpose  in  mind  that  was  never 
realized. 

The  Stockbridge  Bowl  Association 
would  naturally  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  block  on  a  rare  hardwood  basis 
and  will  be  very  happy  to  carve  in¬ 
to  the  base  a  small  label  describing 
the  source  and  any  other  brief  perti¬ 
nent  data. 

Nathan  George  Horwitt,  Pres. 

Stockbridge  Bowl  Assn.  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Northern  Spys  for 
Special  Markets 

Mr.  J.  H.  Templeton’s  “I  Missed 
the  Northern  Spy”,  in  the  October  1 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
awakens  fond  memories.  I  have  not 
tasted  a  Spy  for  20  or  30  years,  but 
still  remember  their  exquisite  flavor. 
Northern  Spy  is  the  best  of  all 
apples. 

In  my  apple  orchard  in  Oregon,  I 
had  them  in  alternate  rows.  But  I 


am  sorry  to  say  they  were  always  shy 
bearers,  even  though  their  fruit  was 
superb  in  quality.  Other  growers  had 
similar  trouble,  and  gradually  Spys 
disappeared  from  the  markets. 

If  there  are  districts  in  New  York 
or  New  England  where  Northern 
Spys  are  still  grown  in  sufficient 
quantity,  I  suggest  that  the  growers 
unite  and  pack  cream-of-the-crop 
Spy  packs  for  the  Christmas  gift 
market.  The  example  of  Oregon’s 
Rogue  River  pear  growers  with  their 
Comice  pears  or  the  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  apple  growers  could  well  be 
followed.  These  specialized  growers 
are  catering  to  a  growing  market  at 
very  profitable  prices. 

California  W.  K.  Newell 

Vegetable  Growers  Meet 
an  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  5-8 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of 
America  (VGAA)  will  meet  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  5-8,  for  its  47th 
annual  convention.  Scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  program  are  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson,  government 
officials,  staff  members  from  six 
State  universities,  industry  person¬ 
nel,  State  vegetable  queens,  and 
vegetable  growers  with  something 
worthwhile  to  tell.  There  will  be  a 
tour  of  the  USDA’s  Beltsville  re¬ 
search  farm  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention,  and  the 
national  collegiate  vegetable  judging 
contest  will  also  be  held.  On  the 
business  agenda  is  scheduled  ac¬ 
tion  on  VGAA  by-law  revisions;  and 
resolutions  on  taxation,  price  sup¬ 
ports,  government  subsidies,  diverted 
acres,  tariffs,  social  security,  market¬ 
ing  agreements,  labor,  transporta¬ 
tion,  research  and  public  relations 
will  he  discussed  and  some  moved. 

The  secretary  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  advises  that  the  1955 
annual  meeting  will  be  unique  and 
that  no  vegetable  grower  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  furthering  his  business  can 
afford  to  miss  it.  The  registration 
fee  will  be  $5.00;  membership  will 
be  invited  at  the  convention.  The  di¬ 
rect  VGAA  membership  fee  for 
growers  with  less  than  80  acres  of 
crop  land  and  less  than  an  acre  under 
glass  is  $10  a  year;  for  larger  opera¬ 
tors,  membership  fee  is  $25. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


More  Power  to  the  American 
Farmer. — To  tell  what  electricity  can 
do  to  make  a  farm  a  more  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happier  place,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  has  issued  a  16-mm.  color 
film  for  showing  to  farm  groups  in 
the  Northeast.  Made  in  New  York 
State,  the  plot  tells  of  the  success 
one  farmer  attained  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  newest  developments, 
and  the  near-tragedy  of  another,  who 
could  never  find  sanction  for  the 
new,  nor  the  money  for  it,  either. 
There  is  a  dramatic  climax  to  the 
27x/2 -minute  film  and  a  wonderful 
old-time  barn  dance.  Granges,  4-H 
Clubs,  FFA  chapters  and  other  farm 
groups  should  get  a  lot  of  good  ideas 
and  information  from  the  film,  and 
they  should  enjoy  it  fully.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  free-of-charge  for  single  show¬ 
ings  from  Associated  Films,  Inc., 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


What  Affects  Farm  Income.  — 
In  recognition  of  recent  “Know  Your 
Bank”  observances,  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  Assn,  has  made  copies 
j  of  its  “Agricultural  Yardsticks” 
!  booklet  available  to  farmers  free  of 
charge.  The  publication  is  compact 
and  bound  well  enough  to  become  a 
part  of  the  farm’s  business  book¬ 
shelf.  It  lists  business  and  efficiency 
factors  that  affect  incomes  on  New 
York  farms  and  provides  space  for  a 


man  to  enter  figures  from  his  own 
farm  to  see  how  he  compares  with 
average  and  good  standards.  Poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  livestock,  fruit  and 
general  types  of  farming  are  all  con¬ 
sidered.  There  is  a  section  on  land 
classification  and  another  on  farm 
records  and  financial  statements. 

The  booklet,  fundamentally  simple 
rather  than  detailedly  complex,  may 
be  requested  from  New  York  State 
Bankers  Assn.,  515  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building,  33  Liberty  St.,  New 
York  5,  N.  Y. 

There  Are  Severs  — 
Count  Them! 

Some  folks  may  give  only  a  casual 
glance  to  our  front  cover  of  this 
issue  and  therefore  wonder  why  we 
speak  of  a  sevenfold,  instead  of  a 
fivefold,  blessing. 

Actually,  there  are  seven  puppies 
in  the  picture.  One  must  give  credit 
to  the  rear  ends,  as  well  as  to  the 
front  ends. 

The 
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New  Jersey  Grassland  Conference 


The  four  cornerstones  of  a  grass¬ 
land  farming  program  are  fertility, 
seed  mixtures,  varieties  and  manage¬ 
ment,  according  to  Dr.  Roy  E.  Blaser, 
farm  crops  specialist  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  who  keynoted 
the  third  annual  Rutgers  Grassland 
Farming  Conference  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  last  month.  Dr.  Blaser 
advised  his  drought-conscious  audi¬ 
ence  to  pay  careful  attention  to  these 
four  factors  before  giving  consider¬ 
ation  to  irrigation.  He  advised 
against  using  two  seed  mixtures  in 
the  same  pasture  because  they  re- 


of  preservatives  and  their  place  in 
grass  silage  production.  He  grouped 
preservatives  into  two  classes:  (1) 
those  which  add  nutrients  to  the  si¬ 
lage  while  acting  as  a  preservative, 
and  (2)  those  which  are  used  for 
preservation  alone.  He  pointed  out 
that  seepage  may  account  for  as 
much  as  a  10  per  cent  loss  of  dry 
matter  when  the  forage  is  high  in 
moisture  and  that  a  preservative 
should  therefore  be  selected  to  help 
soak  up  excess  moisture  of  very 


succulent  crops.  Corn-and-cob  meal, 
cereal  grains  and  citrus  and  beet 
pulps  are  good  types  of  preservatives 
to  check  seepage,  he  said,  and  the 
cost  of  the  preservative  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  loss  it  saves  in  nu¬ 
trients;  the  probability  of  improved 
quality  as  measured  by  odor,  color 
and  palatability  must  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  how  much 
it  is  worth  to  the  farmer.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  a  combination  of  pre¬ 
servatives  should  also  be  considered, 
he  declared. 

The  conference  closed  with  a 
period  of  questions  and  answers  for 


separate  groups.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett, 
head  of  the  dairy  department,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  milk  producers’  session 
and  Prof.  George  W.  VanderNoot, 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  led  the  discussion  for  beef 
and  sheep  producers.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  well  attended  by  New 
Jersey  farmers  and  farm  advisers. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


I  prefer  to  strive  in  bravery  with 
the  bravest,  rather  than  in  wealth 
with  the  richest,  or  in  greed  with 
the  greediest.  —  Marcus  Cato,  (Plut¬ 
arch,  Lives,  Ch.  X,  sec.  4) 


quire  different  kinds  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  are  not  uniformly  pala¬ 
table.  He  advocated  seed  mixtures  to 
fit  usage  whether  it  be  for  pasture 
alone  or  a  combination  of  pasture 
with  silage  or  pasture  with  silage 
and  hay. 

Potash  is  the  most  important  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredient  required  by  alfalfa, 
according  to  John  L.  Gerwig  of 
Rutgers’  farm  crops  department. 
Applications  of  potash  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  yield  and  lon¬ 
gevity,  he  said.  A  plant,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  potassium,  has  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  dry  hot  summers 
and  is  less  subject  to  heaving  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  the  speaker 
pointed  out.  Results  from  the  use 
of  nitrogen  during  the  first  year  are 
beneficial,  he  said;  after  that,  ni¬ 
trogen  has  no  effect  on  yield  and  is 
probably  detrimental  due  to  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  weeds.  In  the 
tests  reported,  applications  of  phos¬ 
phorus  did  not  give  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  over  the  three-year 
period. 

Important  principles  of  soil  man¬ 
agement  to  get  best  yields  of  forage 
crops  were  presented  by  Wallace  A. 
Mitcheltree  of  the  Rutgers  staff.  Ob¬ 
servations  of  intensive  grazing 
management  in  California  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  E.  Gardner,  asso¬ 
ciate  agricultural  agent  of  Salem 
County.  According  to  him,  intensive 
pasture  management  can  reduce  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  furnish 
forage  for  a  herd  of  dairy  or  beef 
cattle,  or  for  a  flock  of  sheep.  He 
outlined  the  pasture-a-day  grazing  or 
strip-grazing  system  of  intensive 
pasture  management  and  listed  its 
advantages  as:  (1)  minimum  waste 
from  trampling  and  manure;  (2)  a 
minimum  of  selective  grazing  or 
greater  utilization  of  the  growth  and 
little  or  no  clipping  required;  (3)  a 
better  opportunity  to  use  irrigation; 
and  (4)  fewer  acres  required. 
Gardner  also  gave  observations  on 
zero  pasture  and  listed  the  following 
as  its  advantages:  (1)  a  yield  in¬ 
crease  up  to  30  per  cent  over  pastur¬ 
ing;  (2)  time  saved  in  turning  cattle 
out  to  pasture;  (2)  no  fencing;  (4) 
control  of  roughage  intake. 

A  very  interesting  and  important 
part  of  the  program  was  that  de¬ 
voted  to  grass  silage  and  preserva¬ 
tives.  Dr.  Milton  A.  Sprague,  re¬ 
search  specialist  in  forage  crops  at 
Rutgers,  described  the  silage-making 
process  and  the  requirements  for 
good  silage,  and  said  that  proper 
packing  to  exclude  air  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Prof.  Robert  E. 
Mather  of  the  dairy  department  gave 
a  complete  talk  on  the  various  types 
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Get  the  right  chain  saw 
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Control  of  Orchard  Mice 


Fruit  growers,  both  commercial 
producers  and  backyard  gardeners, 
i  who  view  orchard  mice  as  really  not 
I  much  of  a  nuisance,  may  be  ha  d  hit 
by  damage  from  them.  Wesley  Jones 
of  the  Mammal  Control  Office  of  the 
j  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Massachusetts  warns  that  the  amount 
of  damage  depends  on  what  is  done 
to  prevent  it  in  Autumn.  Baiting  pro- 
1  grams  let  go  one  year  may  not  re- 
.  suit  in  destruction  of  the  trees  but, 
let  go  two  years  in  a  row,  he  says, 
the  result  is  usually  rows  of  glisten¬ 
ing  barkless  trees  about  the  time  of 
the  February  thaw.  The  best  con¬ 
trol  in  small  orchards  is  done  by 
hand-baiting  the  mice  with  poisoned 
food  in  their  natural  runways.  If 
properly  performed,  no  other  method 
of  control  gives  better  results.  For 
large  orchards,  however,  the  setting 
of  poisoned  baits  by  hand  is  not 
practical  because  of  the  time  it  takes. 
According  to  Jones,  trail-builder 
baiting  machines  are  best  for  use  in 
commercial  orchards.  They  take 
much  less  time  and  labor.  For  bait, 
apple  cubes  filled  with  zinc  phos¬ 
phide  are  recommended,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  oats  and  zinc  phosphide. 
A  good  indirect  approach  to  mouse 
control  that  is  often  overlooked  is 
the  mowing  of  the  orchard  floor  to 
produce  clean  tree  bases. 

In  New  Jersey,  J.  A.  Eliot  of  Cali- 
fon  finds  mice  a  perennial  problem 
in  orchards,  particularly  with  the 
use  of  mulch  under  the  trees.  But  by 
leaving  two  feet  between  the  trunk 
and  the  mulch,  he  says  the  damage 
is  much  arrested:  the  mice  do  not 
cross  the  open  space  for  fear  of 
cats,  hawks  and  natural  enemies. 

In  New  York  State,  Russell  Sage, 


Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  exterminates 
meadow-  mice  from  the  air.  Well 
known  as  the  “flying  farmer”,  he 
uses  a  low-flying  plane  to  strafe  his 
commercial  orchard  with  poisoned 
bait.  To  one  side  of  his  aircraft  is 
attached  a  Venturi  tube  similar  to  a 
stove  pipe,  with  an  elbow  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  to  keep  pellets  from  blowing 
back.  At  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
acre,  cracked  corn  treated  with  zinc 
phosphide  and  menthol  green,  an  oil 
repellent  to  birds,  is  fed  into  the 
pipe  as  the  airplane  moves  just  over 
the  tops  of  trees.  The  blast  from 
the  plane’s  propeller  is  caught 
through  the  45-degree  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  and  drives  the 
pellets  into  the  ground.  “It  really 
does  a  job”,  says  Mr.  Sage;  “I  can 
cover  an  acre  in  two  minutes,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  hour  by  baiting  from 
hand,  or  with  garden  seeder  or  trac¬ 
tor  attachment.”  Because  of  low- 
hanging  limbs,  these  methods  do  not 
place  the  bait  exactly  where  it  is 
needed,  right  under  the  trees.  Straf¬ 
ing  by  the  plane  does,  driving  the 
pellets  into  runways  where  the  mice 
are  sure  to  get  the  poison. 

Formerly,  meadow  mice  caused 
much  loss  in  the  Sage  orchards.  They 
girdled  trees,  causing  their  death  un¬ 
less  bridge-grafted,  an  expensive  and 
tedious  job,  was  performed.  Trees 
not  killed  were  set  back  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Mice  got  into  crates  at  harvest 
tnme  and  often  were  carried  into 
storage  where  they  did  much  dam¬ 
age.  Not  a  single  tree  in  the  Sage  or¬ 
chard  has  been  damaged  recently,  and 
the  poisoned  corn  put  down  by  air¬ 
plane  gets  most  of  the  credit. 

e.  w.  G. 


N©W  is  the  time  to  get  that  StormSeal  roof  laid— either  on 
top  ol  your  old  roof  or  on  new  construction.  Cutting  and 
nailing  is  all  it  takes-and  you  have  a  glistening  new  weather 
tight  building,  ready  to  protect  your  livestock,  machinery  and 
crops  against  wind,  rain  and  winter  lor  years  to  come 

Long-lasting  USS  StormSeal  gives  you  maximum  proteo 
tion  against  fire,  too,  and  lightning  when  properly  grounded. 
Maintenance  costs  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  And  StormSeal 
js  pi  iced  low. 

StormSeal  is  available  in  both  the  standard  galvanized 
coating,  and  the  extra-heavy,  extra  long  life  Seal  of  Quality 
coating.  Your  StormSeal  dealer  handles  a  complete  line  of 
accessories,  to  give  your  installation  a  “custom-fit’  look. 

Stop  in  at  your  StormSeal  dealer  soon,  and  see  these  five 
distinctive  features,  available  only  in  StormSeal; 

9  Pressure  Lip.  Slight  depression  in  lower  end  of  sheet  fcr  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end  laps.  Eliminates  seep¬ 
age  of  wind-driven  rain  and  snow. 

©  Triple  Cress  Crimp.  Three  dams  to  stop  rain  from  being  biown 
unoer  end  laps,  or  drawn  in  by  capillary  action. 

9  Twin  Drain.  Double  safety  drains— double  insurance.  They  trap 
any  moisture  that  might  get  into  lap  areas  and  drain  it  off. 

•  Flat  Top  Seems.  Make  nailing  easy. 

•  Tension  Curve.  Slight  arch  to  each  sheet  makes  it  fit  snugly  to 
roof  decking. 

In  addition  to  StormSeal,  U.S.  Steel  makes  top  quality  1*4" 
and  2 J/2"  corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp  Sheets  for  roofing  and 
siding,  available  in  both  standard  galvanized  and  Seal  of 
Quality  coatings. 

USS  formed  Roofing  and  Siding  products  are  made  from 
steel  sheets,  coated  with  a  certified,  uniform,  protective  zinc 
coating,  produced  in  accordance  with  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  Specification  ASTM  A-361. 

UNETED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ode  to  a  Fresh -Baked  Apple  Pie 


When  I  suddenly  discover  you, 
sitting  there  alone  on  the  kitchen 
table,  like  the  prettiest  girl  at  the 
ball,  temporarily  unnoticed, 

I  could  picture  a  hillside  of  pink 
and  white  blossoms  in  April, 

And  bushels  and  bushels  of  big 
red  juicy  apples  filling  whole  or¬ 
chards  with  color  and  fragrance  in 
September; 

And  I  could  think  of  a  deep,  broad 
landscape  undulant  with  golden 
grain,  promising  dainty  white  flour 
to  come, 

And  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  pas¬ 
ture  full  of  cute  little  pigs  growing 
up  to  contribute  the  shortening  here¬ 
with  to  turn  the  dainty  white  flour 
into  flaky  white  crust, 

And  I  could  imagine  the  cinnamon 
borne  across  the  sparkling  seaways 
from  the  fabulous  spice  islands, 


To  be  mingled  and  blended  with 
the  sweetening  from  the  sylph-like 
sugar  canes  smiling  serenely  be¬ 
neath  the  mild  sunshine  of  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  — 

All  to  fill,  furnish,  supply,  em¬ 
bellish  and  enrich  you,  Oh  my  sweet¬ 
smelling  tempting,  tantalizing  warm 
apple  pie. 

But  I  don’t  do  any  of  these  things 
— not  one  of  them! 

My  eyes  take  just  one  quick  look, 
and  my  nose  just  one  quick  sniff, 

And  then  I  get  hold  of  a  piece  of 
that  apple  pie  before  my  mouth 
waters  over  and  my  taste  buds  burst 
into  bloom. 

And  that — excuse  my  talking  with 
my  mouth  full — is  what  I  mean  by 
an  ode  to  a  fresh-baked  apple  pie 
that  I  mean  to  write  some  day. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 
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How  to  Clomp  a  Log 

There  is  still  much  wood  used  as 
fuel.  Th£  power  saws  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  sawing  easier 
and  quicker,  but  there  is  still  plenty 
of  firewood  sawed  by  hand.  I  use 
wood  for  fuel  early  in  the  Winter 
and  then  again  in  the  Spring  when 
a  coal  fire  is  not  needed.  Using  a 
two-man  saw,  I  cut  my  own  wood.  At 
first  there  was  considerable  trouble 
attached  to  this  work  because  the 
logs  would  move  in  the  saw-buck. 
When  they  moved,  the  saw  pinched. 
To  overcome  the  problem,  I  made  a 
clamp  to  hold  the  logs  firmly  in 
place.  There  have  been  some  changes 
made  in  the  clamp  over  the  years 
as  improvements  were  suggested  by 


Another  bolt  like  the  one  on  this 
side’s  cross-arm  holds  the  top-clamp 
on  the  other  side.  This  simple  saw- 
buck  rig  has  saved  much  lost  labor 
from  twisting  and  pinching  of  the 
saw. 

use  but,  by  and  large,  its  principle 
remains  the  same.  And  it  certainly 
has  solved  the  trouble  of  turning 
and  pinching. 

The  picture  below  shows  how  the 
clamp  is  attached  to  the  saw-buck 
and  then  secured  against  the  log. 
Actually  the  clamp  consists  of  two 
13-inch-long  bolts  threaded  on  both 
ends;  these  go  into  the  saw-buck  on 
either  side  at  a  slight  outward  angle 
from  the  vertical.  Two  locked  steel 
straps  about  30  inches  long  link  the 
bolt’s  top  ends  and  are  secured  down 
with  nuts.  The  clamp  will  hold  any 
log  up  to  the  height  of  the  bolts  and 
down  to  as  low  as  they  are  threaded. 
The  two  steel  straps  are  separated 
by  short  lengths  of  ordinary  pipe  so 
that  the  bolts  can  pass  up  between 
them. 

To  put  the  clamp  to  use,  a  log  is 
placed  into  the  saw-buck  between 
the  two  vertical  bolts.  The  steel- 
strap  clamp  is  then  placed  over  the 
bolts  and  tightened  down  by  turning 
the  nuts.  Several  stove  lengths  of 
wood  can  be  sawed  from  the  bolt  or 
the  log  before  the  clamp  needs  be 
changed  to  another  position.  This 
simple  little  device  has  paid  for  it¬ 
self  in  just  time  saved.  And  it  has 
saved  much  patience  and  lost  labor 
by  eliminating  the  pinching  of  the 
saw.  R.  K.  Griswold 

Rules  for  Installing 
Electric  Appliances 

Here  are  some  rules  which  ought 
to  be  observed  whenever  an  electric 
appliance  or  motor  is  added  in  the 
home  or  on  the  farm:  (1)  Follow  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions  as  to 
fusing  and  wiring.  (2)  See  that  the 
kind  of  power  (voltage,  A.C.  or  D.C., 
phase,  cycles)  agrees  with  the  ap¬ 
pliance’s  specifications.  (3)  Be  sure 
the  wiring  is  heavy  enough  (a)  to 
carry  adequate  voltage  to  the  unit 
(at  least  within  10  per  cent  of  its 
requirement)  and  (b)  to  not  get 
warm.  If  in  doubt,  use  No.  12  wire 
or  bigger,  or  operate  the  device 
from  one  side  and  the  neutral  of  a 
230-volt  circuit.  (4)  Do  not  put  in  too 
big  a  fuse.  A  fuse  needs  to  burn  out, 
not  carry  current,  when  the  circuit 
is  overloaded.  (5)  Pay  attention  to 
power*  company  or  co-op  advice,  and 
follow  county  or  town  regulations. 
(6)  Be  careful.  If  in  doubt,  it  pays 
to  hire  a  professionally  qualified 
electrician  at  least  to  make  final 
hook-ups  to  hot  wires.  s.  b. 


low  cost 


of  the  Carnation- 
Albers  Calf  Rearing 
Plan  saves  you  up  to 
§9.00  per  calf  over 
most  milk  replacer  pro¬ 
grams  and  calves  are 
on  dry  feed  weeks 
ahead. 


Capacity  for  roughage 
means  capacity  for 
production.  Calf 
Manna  builds  capacity, 
develops  spring  of  ribs 
and  depth  of  body. 


capacity 

Calf  Manna  fed  calves 
develop  the  appetite 
and  capacity  for  low- 
cost  roughage  weeks 
earlier  than  ordi¬ 
nary  fed  calves. 


Note  the  depth  of  body  and  spring  of  rib  on  this  beautiful 
heifer  raised  the  Carnation- Albers  way.  (Same  heifer  as 
above.)  For  the  first  6  months  of  her  life  she  was  fed  Calf 
Manna  which  accounts  for  her  bright  eyes,  rugged  constitu¬ 
tion,  capacity  and  her  extreme  depth. 


A  Good  Big  Cow  of  Any 
Beats  a  Good  Little  Cow  Every  Time 


ft  WTO  A  10? 

This  small  cup  holds  sufficient  Calf 
Manna  for  one  feeding  for  any  calf 
of  any  age  or  breed. 

When  the  calf  consumes  two  cupfuls 
daily  (one  lb.)  no  more  Suckle  need 
be  fed.  (Usually  by  4  weeks.) 

CALF  MANNA 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

One  Manna  cupful  holds  enough  Calf 
Manna  to  feed  25  chickens,  1  2  turkeys, 
3  pigs,  5  sheep,  3  goats  as  a  supple- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page . 


November  19,  1955 
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EXTRA  BIG! 

12CIWCF00T 

PLASTIC 

PLAYHOUSE 

WITH  'DOORS'  &  'WINDOWS' 

THAT  OPEN  UP! 


Cranberries 


(Continued  from  Page  691) 

troublesome  pests,  but  there  are  still 
plenty  of  them.  Growers  must  par¬ 
ticularly  combat  root  and  white 
grubs,  weevils,  the  black-headed  fire- 
worm,  blunt-nosed  leafhoppers  and 
the  fruit  worm.  DDT,  rotenone,  mala- 
thion  and  dieldrin  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  cranberry  insecticides;  frequent¬ 
ly  they  are  spread  both  as  dusts  and 
sprays  from  aircraft.  The  two  most 
prevalent  diseases  are  fruit  rot,  a 
fungus  controlled  by  timely  applica¬ 
tion  of  ferbam  and  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  and  false  blossom,  a  virus  dis¬ 
ease  spread  by  leafhoppers,  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  malathion  or  rotenone. 

Birds  are  encouraged  to  live  and 
breed  near  cranberry  bogs.  Houses 
are  set  up  along  bog  edges  so  that 
tree  sparrows,  starlings,  nighthawks 
and  swallows,  among  others,  can  feed 
on  moths  and  insect  larvae. 

From  Flowers  to  Harvest 

In  June  when  the  vines  begin  to 
blossom,  each  mildly  fragrant  flower 
is  individually  pollinated  by  bees 
rented  specially  for  this  purpose.  Be- 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


2  or  3  Kids 
Can  "Live  "  in  it! 


Sets  Up 
In  Seconds! 

No  Tools  or  Work! 

Use  indoors  or  Outdoors! 

GUARANTEED! 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  SAVE  $  $ 


This  new,  heavy  duty  plastic  playhouse  is  our  most  artlazing  bargain  in  years!  Now — get 
yours  direct  from  the  factory  for  only  $1..  •  •  It’s  a  child’s  dream  come  true  really  B-l-G! 
Imagine  it— 12  cubic  feet— enough  room  for  2  or  3  kids  to  “live”  in!  Your  kids  will  have 
endless  fun  in  this  “house”  of  their  own.  It’s  made  of  safe,  sturdy,  long-wearing  DUPONT 
PLASTIC  that’s  flameproof.  Just  the  thing  for  those  rough  and  ready  children!  And  best 
of  all— it  sets  up  quick— no  tools  needed.  Slip  it  over  standard  card  table  and  it’s  ready 
for  your  youngsters  to  enjoy!  Set  up  outdoors  in  good  weather.  Move  into  house  easily 
in  rainy  weather.  Gives  fun  galore,  the  whole  year  ’round.  Cleans  with  damp  rag. 
Now — this  big  playhouse  can  be  yours  for  only  $1  plus  25  cents  for  shipping  charges,  ihis 
miracle  value  is  made  possible  because  you  buy  direct  from  our  factory!  Buy  several 
they  make  wonderful  gifts!  Remit  check,  cash  or  money  order  for  $1.25  for  each  tent 
ordered — on  our  money  back  guarantee! 


Try  One  Without  Obligation! 

Try  this  big,  durable  playhouse  without  risk  or  obligation  on  5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL!  Let 
your  kids  enjoy  it,  play  with  it.  Then  let  THEM  be  the  judge.  If  they’re  not  delighted 
your  SI  plus  mailing  charge  will  be  refunded  at  once!  Remit  only  $1.00  each  plus  25c 
mailing  charge  for  immediate  delivery!  RUSH!  This  amazing  offer  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time! 


CONSUMER'S  MART,  Dept.  185-M-19 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  RUSH  me  a  PLAYHOUSE  TENT  without  delay.  If  I’m  not  delighted  after  a 
5-day  trial,  I’ll  return  the  tent  for  a  full  refund  of  my  purchase  price.  I  enclose 
$1.00  PLUS  25c  for  postage  for  each  Playhouse  tent  ordered. 

NAME  . . 


ADDRESS 


Hand-scooped  cranberries  are  dumped 
into  boxes  for  transfer  by  wheel- 
barrovo  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  from 
where  they  are  trucked  to  screening 
houses  for  inspection. 

cause  the  petals  curl  back  around 
long  protruding  stamens  and  are 
similar  in  shape  to  a  crane’s  head,  it 
is  believed  that  the  berries  were 
originally  called  crane-berries,  which 
eventually  became  shortened  to  cran¬ 
berries.  The  cranberry  plant,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  classified  botanically  as 
vaccinium  macrocarpon,  and  belongs 
to  a  woody  evergreen  group. 

When  the  berries  are  ready  for 
harvest,  native  Cape  Codders,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  workers  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  join  together  to  cash 
in  on  the  crop.  Actually,  though  the 
berries  are  not  individually  picked 
fi'om  the  vines,  the  term  remains  in 
use  from  earlier  real  hand-picking 
days.  The  hand  scoop  is  still  the 
most  widely  used  means  of  harvest 
on  Cape  Cod;  some  eastern  growers 
are  trying  out  new  picking  machines. 

The  scoop  is  a  hollow  wooden 
shell  with  long,  slightly  curved 
teeth  on  the  bottom  and  a  handle  on 
top.  Pickers  push  the  scoops  through 
the  vines,  tilt  them  back,  and  the 
berries  roll  in.  It  takes  a  swaying 
motion  to  scoop  berries  sucessfully, 
a  rhythm  very  pleasant  to  watch.  An 
experienced  hand  can  scoop  a  hun¬ 
dred-pound  barrel,  or  about  49,000 
individual  berries,  in  an  hour.  Full 
scoops  are  dumped  into  boxes  for 
transfer  then  to  the  edge  of  the  bog 
in  wheelbarrows.  From  there  trucks 
take  the  berries  to  a  screening  house 
for  sorting  and  grading.  To  pass  the 
screening  test,  firm  and  sound  ber¬ 
ries  must  “bounce”  down  several 
boards;  poor  berries,  which  do  not 
bounce,  are  discarded. 

Cranberry  Production  and  Economy 

Varieties  of  cranberries  vary  in 
keeping  quality  as  well  as  in  size, 
shape  and  color.  Early  Black  and 
Howes  are  the  chief  varieties  grown 
on  Cape  Cod;  McFarlins  are  pro- 


on  Cape  Cod 

duced  in  Wisconsin  and  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  Early  Blacks  are  first  to 
ripen  and  are  preferred  for  canning 
and  processing.  Howes  ripens  last, 
its  late  harvest  resulting  in  a  fresh 
pack  of  cranberries  in  December  and 
January. 

The  new  variety,  Stevens,  a  cross 
between  McFarlin  and  Potter,  prom¬ 
ises  good  performance  in  both  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  Its  berries  are 
much  larger  than  Early  Black  and 
Howes,  and  they  have  good  gloss  and 
color.  Because  of  especially  vigorous 
vines,  however,  Stevens  may  be  too 
coarse  a  variety  for  easy  scooping  in 
fertile  bogs.  Its  berries  have  so  far 
proved  to  be  resistant  to  softening  or 
other  breakdown. 

Wilcox,  a  cross  between  Howes 
and  Searles,  is  a  productive  variety 
resistant  to  leafhoppers  which  spread 
the  false  blossom  disease  agent;  al¬ 
though  its  berry  is  larger  than  Early 
Black  and  its  vine  is  coarse,  it  scoops 
well. 

A  third  new  variety  is  excellent 
for  making  sauce.  Called  the  Beck¬ 
with,  it  is  a  cross  of  McFarlin  and 
Early  -Black.  With  a  large  berry 
borne  high  on  the  stem,  it  also  makes 
a  good  variety  for  scooping. 

Management  and  Marketing 

Most  of  Massachusetts’  1,400  cran¬ 
berry  growers  own  small  bogs.  An 
average  grower  may  have  between 
three  and  five  acres.  A  typical  grower 
might  operate  his  five  acres  of  bogs 
in  the  evening  and  on  weekends 
when  his  main  dairy  work  is  finished. 
He  usually  averages  40  barrels  per 
acre  per  year — yields  do  go  as  high 
as  100 — and  delivers  his  200  barrels 
to  a  cooperative.  He  currently  re¬ 
ceives  from  $12  to  $16  per  barrel 
paid  to  him  in  portions  through  the 
year. 

When  the  berries  ripen,  it  is  also 
time  for  the  products  to  take  shape. 
Cranberries  come  fresh,  packed  in 
cellophane  bags  and  window  boxes — 
consumers  may  purchase  them  from 
September  through  January  —  and 
they  are  also  frozen  for  later  use, 
and  keep  as  long  as  12  months.  Much 
of  the  cranberry  crop  goes  into 
canning  factories  for  canning  as 
jellied  or  whole-berried  sauce.  The 
cranberries  contain  enough  natural 
pectin  and  acid  for  jelling;  only 
sugar  and  water  are  added  during 
cooking.  Special  deep  red,  very  ripe 
cranberries  are  made  into  cranberry 
juice.  First  frozen,  the  berries  be¬ 
come  soft  as  they  thaw  and  juice  is 
easily  expressed.  After  sugar  and 
water  are  added,  the  juice  is 
pasteurized  and  bottled.  Some  cran¬ 
berries  are  ground  up  with  oranges, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  frozen  to  make 
an  appetizing  relish.  Still  more  cran¬ 
berries  are  specially  prepared  for 
dietetic  cranberry  sauce. 

Most  of  our  cranberries  are  mar¬ 
keted  through  two  cooperatives:  the 
National  Cranberry  Association  and 
Eatmore  Cranberries,  Inc.  The  rest 
are  marketed  by  independent  deal¬ 
ers  and  shippers. 

At  Edaville,  Mass.,  when  the  cran¬ 
berry  harvest  is  over,  growers  cele¬ 
brate  with  a  great  festival  featuring 
a  chicken  and  cranberry  barbecue, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Cranberry 
Association.  Sizzling  chickens  broil 
over  charcoal  fires  and  bowls  of  red 
cranberry  sauce  brighten  the  tables. 
Growers  are  proud  of  their  record 
and  foresight  in  developing  their 
colorful  fruit  and  the  markest  for  it. 
Though  cranberry  sauce,  through  re¬ 
search,  is  now  a  year-round  product, 
its  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  tra¬ 
dition  is  as  dear  to  dinner  tables  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  334  years  ago.  With 
million-barrel  crops  the  past  two 
years,  the  cranberry  business  has 
matured  as  one  of  America’s  leading 
agricultural  enterprises.  On  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  Cape  Cod,  the  ocean’s  sand 
and  salty  spray  have  truly  brought 
it  savor  and  success. 
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With  far  superior  heavy-duty 
implements  and  accessories, 
handles  all  chores,  tough 
maintenance  and  field  work 
on  small  or  large  estates  .  .  . 
teams  up  perfectly  with  the 
big  machines  on  farms.  So 
easy  to  ride  and  handle, 
work  becomes  fun.  Get  the 
facts.  Compare  the  VALUE. 
Write  for  literature,  name  of 
dealer. 


MOWS 

Fields 

Lawns 

.• 

PLOWS 

DISCS 

CULTIVATES 

• 

SAWS 

• 

CLEARS 

SNOW 

-■  • 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

High  Production  Machinery 
Builders  Since  1849 
Dept.  RY  Stratford,  Conn, 


HAULS 

.• 

ROLLS 

GRADES 


GBT55R 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  19  56  Berry  Book  tells, 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


ACT  n/OW\ 

FOR  GRANGE 


EARLY 

ORDER 

DISCOUNT 

0 


1  Step  up  to  the  bUj 
of  a  lifetime!  The 
best  Grange  Silos 
made  still  better.  . 

1  now  at  a  BIG  BONUS 
in  extra  savings  for 
l  you,  if  you  act  NOW! 


COSTS  YOU  NOTH 
ING  TO  GET 
THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  in 
fast.  YouTl  get  early 
spring  erection,  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  great¬ 
est  savings  ever 
offered.  Early  Order 
Discounts  put  heavy 
money  right  back  in 
your  pocket!  Get  the 
facts  TODAY! 


LIMITED  OFFER, 
WRITE  TODAY 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


With  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

Name . 

Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


I 

0 


Not  in  the  Headlines 

Cold  wars,  hot  wars,  divorce,  sex 
crimes,  Marilyn  Monroe,  politics, 
stock  market— these  make  the  big 
black  headlines  in  our  daily  press 
But  what  really  impresses  me  more 
than  all  the  dramatic  sensa¬ 
tionalism  are  the  kind,  neighborly 
acts  that  people  do,  just  naturally, 
like  the  folks  in  our  neighborhood — 
acts  that  never  make  those  big 
headlines. 

Our  community,  part  of  Franklin, 
but  known  as  Bartlett  Hollow,  is  a 
rural  dairy  section  in  Delaware 
County.  Through  the  many  years  of 
being  a  farm  wife  here,  the  very 
knowledge  that  my  neighbors  are 
aware  of  our  family,  just  as  they 
are  of  other  neighbors,  has  continu¬ 
ally  bolstered  my  courage  and  re¬ 
tained  my  faith  in  people.  Come  sick¬ 
ness,  sorrow  or  accident  to  any  of  us, 
right  away  the  neighbors  arrive,  not 
from  curiosity  but  to  offer  aid,  com¬ 
fort  and  food,  helping  to  soften  the 
sharpness  of  any  disaster.  Years  ago 
before  the  miracle  drugs,  our  elder 
daughter  lay  very  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  Our  task  was  to  watch  and 
pray,  but  time  and  again  some  neigh¬ 
bor  would  bring  in  a  pie,  a  cake,  or 
just  stop  to  help  with  work,  bring¬ 
ing  comfort  by  their  presence.  More 
than  two  years  ago  my  husband  be¬ 
came  ill  and  underwent  serious 
surgery,  and  was  unable  to  carry  on 
with  his  farm  work.  Not  only  near¬ 
by  neighbors  came  to  help  until  a 
business  arangement  could  be  made, 

|  but  the  whole  rural  community,  from 
their  personal  generosity,  gave  us 
a  gift  of  money  toward  the  mounting 
hospital  expense.  For  another  neigh¬ 
bor  who  was  suddenly  hospitalized 
right  at  haying  time,  the  neighbors 
made  a  “bee”  and  did  all  his  haying, 
despite  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
farmer  was  shorthanded  for  help. 
The  “flu”  compelled  another  farm 
couple  to  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
who  came  to  help,  risking  infection 
themselves,  but  the  neighbors,  until 
both  were  back  on  their  feet?  Just 
this  past  Summer  my  brother-in-law 
was  injured,  very  suddenly  and  seri- 
'  ously  by  a  cow  kicking  him  over  his 
eye;  and  an  eight-day  hospitalization 
resulted.  No  one  is  ever  prepared 
for  such  unexpected  acts  but,  before 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  the 
neighbors  were  there  and  soon 
worked  out  a  routine  for  his  chores 
alternating  with  theirs,  and  later  sent 
word  for  him  not  to  worry.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  fine  condition  when  he 
returned. 

All  the  drama  of  life  doesn’t  make 
the  front  page.  Next  door,  last 
Spring,  our  neighbors’  house  sus¬ 
tained  a  bad  fire,  making  it  a  near 
wreck.  Neighbors  not  only  helped 
salvage  all  they  could  but,  as  soon  as 
the  blaze  was  quenched,  the  offers 
of  help  poured  in,  either  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  or  mail.  One  family  off-  | 
ered  a  vacant  house,  partly  furn¬ 
ished;  others  offered  clothing,  free 
hours  of  work  to  get  the  debris 
i  cleared  up  and  all  were  anxious  to 
do  something. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  been  around 
here  and  I  am  omitting  all  the  nice 
surprise  parties  for  birthdays  or 
anniversaries,  or  the  willingness  of 
neighbors  who  have  cars  to  think  to 
take  those  who  haven’t.  I  know  on 
the  map  of  these  United  States  we’re 
but  a  small  dot,  but  multiply  us  by 
the  many  other  similar  dots  and  see 
all  the  good  neighbors  step  out  in 
rural  America. 

New  York  Agnes  A.  Ward 


November  19, 
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Its  NEW. . . 

Its  alive  with  power 


Packed  with  power,  the  new  Homelite  Model  5-20 
Chain  Saw  brings  down  big  trees  six  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  cuts  through  20"  trees  in  20  seconds  without 
forcing,  or  jamming.  Anyone  can  operate  it  .  .  . 
no  experience  necessary. 


Never  before  has  there  been  a  chain 
saw  with  so  much  power  per  pound  as 
the  new  Homelite  Model  5-20.  It  has 
5  big  horsepower  for  faster  cutting  .  .  . 
a  light,  light  20  pounds  for  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  What’s  more,  it  is  the  only  chain 
saw  that  gives  you  a  choice  of  attach¬ 
ments  to  do  many  different  cutting  chores  easier. 

The  new  Homelite  Model  5-20  is  precision  built  for  quick  starting, 
dependable  performance,  and  low,  low  maintenance.  Cuts  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  ...  it  saves  both  time  and  money  .  .  .  brings  bigger  profits  to 
woodcutting  or  clearing  operations.  Write  for  complete  details  or 
see  your  Homelite  dealer. 

130  MORE  WITH  THESE  5 “2Q  ATTACHMENTS 


Interchangeable  Blades  add  ver-  Brush  Cutter  cleans  out  brambles, 
satility  to  the  new  Homelite  5-20  brush,  undergrowth  and  small  sap- 
Chain  Saw.  For  felling,  bucking,  limb-  lings  six  times  faster  than  conven¬ 
ing  or  plunge  cutting,  there’s  a  hard  tional  methods. The  adjustable  harness, 
track  blade  for  every  requirement,  hanger  and  handle  bars  assure  per- 
Straight  blades  available  from  14  to  fect  ba|ance  .  .  .  make  it  extremely 
60  ,  ow  saws  14  and  18  .  simple  to  operate  ...  safe  for  anyone. 

"A  TEXTRON  AMERICAN  COMPANY" 

OME  LITE 

Manufacturers  of  Carryable  CHAIN  SAWS 
2  6  T  1  RIVERDALE  AVENUE 


Clearing  Attachment  makes  quick 
work  of  clearing  land  of  small  trees. 
Plunge  cuts  or  plunge  bucks  ...  no 
bending  or  stooping  .  .  .  less  fatigue. 
One  man  keeps  three  men  busy  carry¬ 
ing  away  limbs  and  piling  brush! 


PUMPS  .  GENERATORS  .  BLOWERS 

PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 


Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 

• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


only  S49.00 

NEVER  BEFORE  AT  THIS  LOW  PRICE! 

A  genuine  all  steel  18  Bu.  Feed 
Truck,  nationally  advertised  (we 
can’t  name  the  manufacturer).  Pneu¬ 
matic  type  tires,  rust  proof  finish. 
Check  or  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Shipped  freight  collect.  Money  back 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  5C%_5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'high;.or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  .sag* 

rust  or  clog!  Pnaid  if  cash  with  , 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


guarantee. 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  SALES  CO. 

926  MINERS  BANK  BUILDING, 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


En- 

Coln. 

PA. 


0  A  product  developed  especially  for 
your  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


DRIED  POTATO  PULP 

See  your  feed  dealer  or  write  to  — 

New  England  By-Products  Corp. 

177B  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS.,  Telephone  HUbbard  2-1682 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
i.o  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
unices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thanksgiving 

T  is  well  that  Thanksgiving  Day  is  set  for 
the  year’s  eventide.  At  the  noontide  of  the 
year  all  of  us  are  busy  with  a  thousand  and 
one  labors  and  even  more  uncertainties.  It 
was  particularly  so  this  year  because  of  the 
weeks  of  anxiously  watching  drought-stricken 
fields  and  rampaging  creeks.  How  often  does 
the  husbandman  recalculate  his  estimate  of 
the  season’s  yield  and  then  try  to  balance  his 
new  estimate  against  the  winter’s  needs! 
Fortunately,  nature  has  a  way  of  recuperating 
rapidly.  Forage  fields  that  seemed  burned  be¬ 
yond  hope  revived  quickly  to  provide  well 
after  the  rains  came;  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
seemed  hopelessly  gone  matured  in  spite  of 
early  fears. 

In  the  cooler  hours,  amid  the  glowing  sun¬ 
set  of  the  changing  foliage,  a  man  works  with 
a  deeper  content.  Who  is  there  who  can  work 
through  a  day  in  the  Fall,  unconscious  of  the 
zestful  air  and  the  flaming  beauty  of  the  hills 
about  him?  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
urbanite  will  drive  hundreds  of  miles  just  to 
get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  earth’s  sunset  colors. 
But,  as  with  the  setting  sun,  so  now  the  picture 
fades  all  too  rapidly  and  quiet  dusk  is  upon 
us.  These  are  the  hours  when  a  man,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  is  most  apt  to  look  back 
over  the  day  and  breathe  a  prayer  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  what  the  day  has  brought. 

The  stars  will  shine  far  more  brightly 
through  the  long  winter  nights,  as  though  striv¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  the  promise  that  dawn  shall 
break  again;  that  there  shall  be  another  day, 
another  hope,  another  Springtime. 

Thanksgiving  has  a  large  content  of  hope¬ 
fulness.  It  has  its  repercus'sions  in  a  man's 
soul,  for,  while  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Creator  upon  the  labors  of  our 
hands,  it  has  the  power  to  make  us  masters  of 
our  lives  rather  than  slaves  of  our  possessions. 
Thankfulness  is  a  window  whose  light  gives 
proper  perspective  to  our  lives  and  labors,  so 
that  we  no  longer  stumble  and  grope  in  slavish 
darkness. 

A  thankful  heart  is  a  cheerful  heart. 


And  So,  Far  Into  the  Night 

THE  cumbersome  wheels  of  government 
grind  even  more  slowly  than  the  wheels 
of  the  gods,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  results 
can  be  much  more  serious  because  the  grind¬ 
ing  process  is  so  much  more  thorough. 

For  more  than  two  years  now,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  beset  by  a  constantly  increasing 
cost-price  squeeze.  When  the  swell  from  the 
grass  roots  in  the  New  York  milkshed  finally 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  it  would  under¬ 
take  a  complete  review  of  the  milk  marketing 
order,  implying  that  there  was  need  for  re¬ 
vision  in  order  to  return  a  fairer  price  to  the 
farmer.  That  decision  was  announced  last 
April.  Since  then,  there  have  been  two  pre¬ 
liminary,  informal  hearings,  and  a  third  one 
is  now  under  way  —  all  of  them  designed  to 
set  the  pattern  for  a  full-dress  hearing  which 
ultimately  will  deal  with  the  New  Jersey 
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situation  and  with  a  revision  of  the  existing 
marketing  order  as  well.  It  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  any  final  decision  before  the 
middle  or  end  of  1956. 

Meanwhile,  time  marches  on,  the  farm  price 
of  milk  is  again  on  the  decline,  and  costs  per¬ 
sist  in  remaining  “sticky.”  Three  months  ago, 
with  the  grass  roots  becoming  stronger  and 
even  more  restive,  the  so-called  farm  leaders 
met,  with  the  usual  phony  fanfare  of  publicity, 
to  map  out  plans  for  “stop-gap  price  relief.” 
We  now  find  that  this  program  included  the 
usual  special  committees,  the  typical,  expense- 
paid  junket  to  Washington  and  finally  an  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  press  that  they  had  asked 
Secretary  Benson  to  consider  revising  the  I-A 
utilization  factor  by  excluding  therefrom  all 
milk  not  in  the  pool  in  1948.  At  this  writing, 
there  has  been  no  action  by  the  Secretary  and 
we  doubt  that  there  ever  will  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  line  resumes  its  dip. 
The  blend  price  for  October  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.31  a  cwt.  It  was  first  estimated  at 
$4.46,  later  at  $4.40.  The  October  1954  blend 
price  was  $4.47.  The  October  1955  Class  III 
price  was  $2,914;  in  October  1954  it  was  $2.95. 
The  October  1955  I-C  price  is  about  $4.51;  last 
year  it  was  $4.67.  According  to  Cornell’s  fig¬ 
ures,  the  average  cost  of  making  100  pounds 
of  milk  in  October  1955  was  $5.42;  in  October 
1954  the  cost  was  $5.41.  All  that  is  known  now 
about  November  milk  is  that  the  I-A  price  is 
$5.50  a  cwt.  —  21  cents  below  the  first  esti¬ 
mate,  10  cents  under  the  second,  and  22  cents 
less  than  the  I-A  price  for  November  1954. 

Last  month  it  was  urged  in  these  columns 
that: 

“If  a  higher  farm  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  could  be  negotiated  in  the  next  30  to 
60  days,  it  would  stimulate  dealer  diversion 
into  Class  I  sales  during  a  period  of  supply 
when  even  a  slight  variation  in  use  has  a 
material  effect  on  the  blend  price.” 

Such  a  negotiation  is  just  as  feasible  as  last 
Winter’s  super-pool  plan  covering  the  fluid 
price,  except  for  one  fact:  the  big  dealers  are 
against  any  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
price.  But  must  the  dealers  always  run  the 
show?  Cannot  at  least  some  of  our  coopera¬ 
tive  leaders  —  those  who  can  think  and  act 
by  themselves  without  asking  for  instructions 
from  their  buyers  —  stop  dragging  their  feet 
and  try  to  get  the  needed  relief  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers?  The  ominous  alternative  is  to  struggle 
along,  waiting  upon  government,  for  perhaps 
another  full  year.  There  are  some  dairymen 
who  just  will  not  be  able  to  last  that  far  into 
the  night. 


Plenty  of  Potatoes 

THE  past  12  months  have  produced  great 
fluctuations  in  the  financial  condition  of 
potato  growers.  Last  Fall,  prices  were  disas¬ 
trously  low  —  in  Maine,  a  bank  failed  and 
school  teachers  could  not  be  paid.  When 
prices  skyrocketed  in  the  Spring,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  futures  market  was  rigged  by  a  New 
York  City  broker.  The  school  teachers  have 
since  been  paid,  and  the  broker  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  from  trading  for  six  months,  but  the 
memory  of  an  unusual  1954  potato  marketing 
year  has  lingered  long  into  1955. 

This  year's  national  potato  crop  is  greater 
than  last  year’s  by  32  million  bushels.  Late  in 
September,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stepped  in  with  a  diversion  program 
which  did  bring  renewed  confidence  in  more 
orderly  marketing  of  the  year’s  crop.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  available  only  to  those  States 
in  which  potato  organizations  submitted  satis¬ 
factory  potato  marketing  plans,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  diverting  cull  and  poor  quality  stock. 

Here  in  the  Northeast,  Maine  with  a  large 
crop  got  an  early  start  in  providing  an  accept¬ 
able  diversion  marketing  plan  and  is  said  to 
have  gained  quite  a  bit  from  the  program. 
New  York,  on  the  other* hand,  after  a  severe 
drought  and  with  a  smaller  crop,  has  suffered. 
Maine  could  make  starch  and  flour  but  New 
York  State  is  limited  to  diversion  for  livestock 
feed. 

Although  the  whole  potato  picture  is  not  .as 
bad  pricewise  as  it  was  earlier  feared  —  yet 
not  at  all  good,  there  has  been  plenty  of  agi¬ 
tation  by  growers  for  some  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  support  program.  The  New  York  State 
Co-operative  Seed  Potato  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  suggested  a  program  involving  support 


payments  similar  to  those  made  in  the  wool 
program,  with  numerous  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  self-imposed  acreage  control  being  one. 

One  proposal  that  warrants  study  is  a 
minimum  price  law  that  would  make  it  illegal 
to  buy  or  offer  to  buy  farm  crops  and  products 
below  a  fairly  set  price.  There  are  minimum 
wages  for  labor  and  in  many  States  the  mini¬ 
mum  producer  milk  price  regulations  operate 
fairly  effectively  as  cushions  against  chaos. 

The  potato  industry,  producing  an  essential 
and  valuable  food,  should  see  to  it  that  grow¬ 
ers  receive  enough  for  their  product  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  production  so  that  the  sustenance 
and  satisfaction  of  the  American  people  will 
be  assured. 


Registration  of  Grades 

OMETHING  new  in  the  dairy  breeding  field 
is  the  registering  of  grades.  One  breed 
association  has  already  instituted  a  plan  for 
doing  this  after  three  or  four  top  crosses  of 
registered  bulls  are  made  on  the  particular 
grades’  ancestors  and  after  those  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  meet  certain  production  and  type  re¬ 
quirements.  This  is  a  good  idea.  It  will  in¬ 
corporate  into  the  purebreds  a  certain  amount 
of  superior  genes  now  found  in  grades.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  any 
superiorities  the  grades  may  have  originally 
came  from  purebreds. 

Since  inheritance  is  a  halving  process,  there 
will  be  an  average  of  only  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  same  germ  plasm  sttll  left  in  an  animal 
whose  great-great-granddam  was  a  grade.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  more  may  be  anticipated  from 
these  programs  than  will  be  derived. 

An  odd  thing  about  the  programs  to  admit 
grades  to  purebred  status  is  that  certain 
hurdles  of  type  and  production  are  set  up  for 
the  grades,  but  that  the  purebreds  have  none. 
Actually,  a  breed  can  go  ahead  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  times  faster  by  setting  up  type  and 
production  hurdles  in  front  of  its  purebreds 
than  it  can  by  setting  them  up  in  front  of  the 
few  grade  animals  it  may  ultimately  admit  to 
its  herdbooks. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Please  accept  my  sincere  compliments  on  your 
editorial  “  ‘We  Never  Had  It  So  Good’  —  Who?”, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Your 
thoughts  on  this  vital  subject  are  excellent  and 
I  do  hope  that  many  of  your  rural  subscribers 
will  get  the  point  of  the  article. 

I  have  thought  much  along  the  same  lines  of 
late  and  have  just  written  to  our  local  newspaper 
editor  about  the  matter  of  electric  utilities’  in¬ 
ference  that  farmers  who  are  members  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  cooperative  are  tax-dodgers.  At  the  same  time 
utility  interests  take  full  page  ads  in  such  papers 
as  the  Grange  News  and  the  Potato  Growers 
magazine,  backing  farm  cooperation  in  those 
fields.  It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  and  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  see  that  this  has  almost  no  effect,  in 
fact,  is  of  no  interest  to  most  agricultural  leaders. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  your  edi¬ 
torial  along  to  William  Henning,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania.  I  know  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  situation  as  he  has  told  me  that 
he  feels  this  matter  is  resulting  in  a  very  definite 
decline  in  enrollment  in  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  also 
states  that  this  situation,  plus  low  pay,  is  making 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  attract  young 
capable  men  to  his  department. 

Keep  up  your  good  work.  Progress  in  such 
matters  is  very  slow  but  your  thinking  and  writ¬ 
ing  are  bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  future. 

Pennsylvania  Wm,  C.  Wenner,  Manager 

Northwestern  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Assn.,  Inc. 


Brevities 

“As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre¬ 
pare  thy  way  before  thee.”  —  Mark  1:2. 

The  number  of  self-propelled  machines  on 
American  farms  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1951.  There  are  now  more  than  165,000  of  these 
machines,  most  of  them  used  for  harvesting  but 
some  for  spraying. 

A  telephone  system,  electrically  powered  by 
the  sun,  has  been  set  up  in  Americus,  Georgia,  by 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  If  the  experiment 
works  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  put  into  greater 
use  to  develop  more  and  better  rural  telephone 
service. 
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Winner’s  Choice 

Dominic  Sgrecci  accepts  the 
Farmall  200  tractor  he  chose  over 
seven  other  makes!  His  IH  dealer, 
H.  A.  Penningroth  of  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.,  stands  between 
Harold  B.  Rosa  and  Kenneth 
Weiss,  of  the  N.  Y.  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  as  they  all 
admire  Mr.  Sgrecci’s  sparkling 
new  Farmall  tractor. 


- 


LUCKY  NEW  YORK  FARMER 

chooses  McCormick  Farmall’  200  Tractor 
over  7  other  makes  offered  as  prizes! 

Offered  any  one  of  eight  leading  tractors,  Dominic  Sgrecci  of 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  said,  “Give  me  a  Farmall  200!”  Mr. 
Sgrecci  was  the  winner  of  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Unequalled  comfort  and  operating  ease  .  .  .  extra  pull-power 
.  .  .  fuel-saving  economy  .  .  .  widest  choice  of  equipment  for 
any  2-plow  tractor — these  things  took  the  guesswork  out  of 
Mr.  Sgrecci’s  selection  of  the  Farmall  200 ! 


"The  Farmall  200  is 
Up  easiest  to  operate  .  .  .  most 
comfortable  .  •  .  does  more  jobs!” 


says  Dominic  Sgrecci,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


Touch-Control  gives  instant  command  of  every 
implement  action.  Hydraulic  power  raises  and 
lowers  cultivator  gangs  individually  or  all  to¬ 
gether  . . .  tilts  or  levels  plows . . .  regulates  depth. 


Back. ..click!  and  go  with  Fast-Hitch  mounted 
implements  to  gain  extra  rounds.  There’s  a  full 
line  of  McCormick  trailing  implements  . . .  chore 
equipment . . .  mounted  corn  picker  for  the  200. 


Pull-power  to  deep-plow  2-furrows  with  gas¬ 
saving  economy  comes  from  sure-footed  trac¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  result  of  ideal  power- weight  ratio 
that  turns  more  of  engine  power  into  pull. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Farmall  200! 
Try  Fast-Hitch,  Touch-Control  and  other  advantages 
that  make  a  Farmall  the  choice  of  Dominic  Sgrecci  and 
thousands  of  other  leading  farmers.  Call,  today,  for  a 
demonstration  date! 

SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  farm  equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  ij,  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 
TODAY 


Internationa!  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-11,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Tell  me  how  a  Farmall  tractor  can  speed  my  work  and 
help  me  cut  production  costs.  Send  catalog  checked: 

I  I  Farmall  400  Q  Farmall  300  Q  Farmall  200 
(4-plow)  (3-plow)  (2-plow) 

I  I  Farmall  100  Q  Farmall  Cub® 

(1 -2-plow)  (1-plow) 


Name_ 


_ Q  Student 


Address, 


Post  Office 
I  farm _ 


.acres.  Principal  crops. 


.State, 


My  IH  dealer  is. 


Feed  more  molasses  to  your  cows 


Kenneth  J.  Roerich,  of  Roerich  Farms,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  sprays 
molasses  on  hay  with  new  THERM-O-LASS  livestock  feeder. 

with  Jherm-O-lasI 


The  U.S.D.A.,  leading  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  Agricultural  Stations, 
and  large  eastern  Co-ops  advocate 
the  increased'  feeding  of  molasses. 
The  easiest  way  by  far  to  feed  mo¬ 
lasses,  the  cheapest  source  of  TDN 
you  can  buy,  is  with  Therm-O-Lass. 
This  convenient,  time-saving,  port¬ 
able  machine  sprays  molasses  where 
you  want  it  .  .  .  when  you  want  it 
and  with  far  less  waste. 

Therm-O-Lass  sprayed  molasses 
also  helps  make  your  roughage  go 
farther.  Because  Therm-O-Lass 


sprays  under  pressure,  nutritious, 
appetizing  molasses  penetrates  way 
down  deep  and  coats  every  bit  of 
roughage.  Your  cows  will  waste  less 
of  the  stems  and  other  coarse  parts 
and  extend  your  supply  of  roughage 
because  they  truly  enjoy  the  flavor 
of  molasses. 

Over  100  leading,  Eastern  dairy 
farmers  use  Therm-O-Lass.  Dis¬ 
cover,  as  they  did,  how  easily  and 
efficiently  Therm-O-Lass  saves  you 
both  time  and  money.  Investigate 
Therm-O-Lass’s  .  .  . 


New,  easy  “Trial  Purchase”  plan 


:k  Pa  tents  pending 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

• 

INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES 
CORPORATION 
B  Leonia,  N.  J. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Therm-O-Lass 
and  your  new,  easy  “trial  purchase”  plan. 

Also  please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder. 

NAME. _ 


ADDRESS 


SIZE  OF  MILKING  HERD 


then  get  modern 

KOW-KARE 

containing 

Vitamins  "A"  and  "I 

Modern  KOW-K  A  RE  contains  powerful 
Vitamins  “A”  and  “D”.  Definitely  helps 
get  higher  milk  production,  better  cow 
health,  better  feed -to -milk  conversion. 
Builds  against  freshening  strains.  Pro¬ 
motes  growth,  helps  assure  healthy  calves. 
Offsets  sluggish  cows.  Trusted  KOW- 
KARE  includes  4.000  units  Vitamin  “A” 
per  ounce,  Vitamin  “D”,  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  KOW-KARE  costs  only  2c  per 
day  percow.  Used  by  successful  dairymen 
for  50  years!  Three  thrifty  sizes  at  all 
stores.  AND  to  avoid  calves’  scours  get 
proven  KALF-KARE. 

Set  New  FREE 
Cow  Book 

Write  for  NEW  24-page 
helpful  booklet,  "Care  & 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle". 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


SAVE  V3 ...  Buy  50  lb.  Of  urn 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
eondition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  SI. 00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F  O  B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Vein:  DIRECT 
TRACTOR  DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 

NO  BELTS  4 


•  LOW-COST  PROTECTION  from  POWER  FAILURE 
Extra  Overload  Capacity  means  better  value! 

Quickly  attached.  Generates  110/220  Volts  A.C. 
ft’  Up  to  25  K.W.  Stationary  or  trailer  models. 
Capable  of  continuous  duty.  ,AIso  Be,t  Driven 

■If  mmmmm  FREE  FOLDER  Models,  complete 

:*(*  power  units,  Ren- 

“  erators  to  400  K.W. 

CORPORATION 

Box  89 1  - 1 D  Monkoic,  Minnesotu 

For  Name  Of  Nearby  Dealer,  Write.  .  . 

L.E.  FRENiER  DEPT.  R  IANGHORNE,  PA. 


atolight  i 


Antibiotics  in  Animal  Nutrition 

As  great  as  the  value  of  the  antibiotics 
is  in  fighting  disease ,  they  may  have 
even  greater  benefit  in  promoting 
growth  when  fed  to  farm  animals . 


HO . 

sS, 

S8> 


Gath  &  Herms 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TEAM-UP  WITH 
THE  Ko.1  TRACTOR 
HEATER 


T^eat -Houser 

PROTECTION  FOR  YOU 
AND  YOUR  TRACTOR 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GR0W-EM 

MILK  REPLACER 
with 

RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


NTIBIOTICS  are  a  group  of 
anti-bacterial  substances  of 
biological  orgin.  They  may 
come  from  molds,  fungi 
and  other  low  forms  of 
life.  Penicillin  was  the 
first  one  to  be  successfully 
employed  in  human  medicine,  and 
its  germ-killing  powers  saved  many 
lives  during  World  War  II.  Since 
then,  other  antibiotics  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  or  developed,  and  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  control  of  speci¬ 
fic  human  and  animal  diseases  and 
bacterial  infections;  streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline  (aureomycin),  oxy- 
tetracycline  ( terramycin ) ,  bacitracin, 
dihydrostreptomycin,  and  chloram¬ 
phenicol  (Chloromycetin)  are  among 
those  commonly  used  and  known. 
The  substances  were  originally  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  value  to  agriculture 
in  their  specific  application  to  ani¬ 
mal  pathology;  and  so  they  have  had. 
But  another — and  perhaps  even  more 
important — value  of  the  antibiotics 
to  agriculture  has  turned  up  in  the 
field  of  nutrition.  Taken  orally  by 
poultry  and  livestock,  they  promote 
growth.  Animals  to  whom  antibiotics 
are  provided  in  small  amounts  in 
feed  or  water  simply  grow  faster, 
bigger,  more  efficiently  and  with 
greater  margin  over  costs  of  their 
keeping.  Feeding  of  antibiotics  to 
many  species  and  classes  of  farm 
animals  is  becoming  standard  prac¬ 
tice. 

Knowledge  Is  Needed 

A  weakness  with  the  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics  for  their  nutritional  value  is 
that  it  is  based  on  empirical  evi¬ 
dence:  the  antibiotics  just  seem  to 
work.  Principles,  theories  and  reasons 
are  short,  and  performance  is  long. 
Claims  on  results  are  not  always 
consistent  and  may  be  in  conflict. 
In  addition,  the  long-range  effects  of 
antibiotics  either  on  our  human  or 
livestock  population  have  not  been 
determined.  There  is  need  for 
knowledge  and  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  antibiotics 
in  agriculture. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Research 
Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  held  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  late  last  month  on  the 
use  of  antibiotics  in  agriculture.  Co¬ 
operating  was  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Institute;  and  four  pharma¬ 
ceutical  houses  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  anti¬ 
biotics  for  agriculture  provided  fi¬ 
nancial  support.  All  the  scientists 
who  participated,  although  unidenti¬ 
fied  by  name  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  conference  statements,  were 
from  recognized  university  staffs.  All 
were  reliably  objective;  most  of  the 
participants  were  members  of  facul¬ 
ties  or  research  staffs  at  American 
land-grant  colleges. 

The  four  growth-promoting  mech¬ 
anisms  of  antibiotics  are:  (1)  sup¬ 
pression  of  germs  causing  diseases 
too  mild  to  be  recognized  but  yet 
severe  enough  to  depress  animals’ 
growth;  (2)  encouragement  of  or¬ 
ganisms  which  synthesize  vitamins 
in  animals’  intestines;  (3)  suppres¬ 
sion  of  intestinal  germs  which  com¬ 
pete  with  animals  for  ingested  food; 
and  (4)  thinning  of  intestinal  walls, 
permitting  increased  absorption  of 
vitamins  and  other  nutrients  into  the 
body.  One  or  more  mechanisms  may 
function,  but  disease-suppression 
seems  to  be  most  important  to  in¬ 
creased  chick  growth.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  has  also  been  found  that  anti¬ 
biotics  increase  growth  of  bacteria- 
free  chicks  and  poults.  The  anti¬ 
biotics  may  also  have  regulatory 


effects  on  the  endocrine  system,  but 
no  true  causal  relationship  has  so 
far  been  established.  By  encouraging 
more  rapid  growth  rates,  antibiotics 
tend  to  lower  animals’  age  of  sexual 
maturation.  They  also  favorably 
affect  the  breeding  cycle  of  swine, 
the  hatchability  of  eggs  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  new-born  chicks.  From  50 
to  1,000  grams  of  antibiotics  are 
sufficient  to  medicate  a  ton  cf  poul¬ 
try  or  livestock  feed;  25  to  250  parts 
of  antibiotic  to  a  million  parts  of 
water  will  also  serve. 

Pigs  Gain  More  Efficiently 

Pigs  grow  10  to  20  per  cent  faster 
and  five  per  cent  more  efficiently 
with  antibiotics  in  their  feed.  About 
20  pounds  of  feed  are  saved  lor 
every  100  pounds  of  weight  the  pigs 
put  on.  Under  conditions  of  stress, 
like  poor  sanitation  and  low  quality 
feeding,  the  improvement  in  feed 
utilization  is  much  greater.  Response 
of  swine  to  antibiotics  is  higher 
on  average  farms  than  it  is  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Oxytetracycline  and 
chlortetracycline  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  antibiotics  in  promoting  swine 
growth.  They  are  commonly  added 
at  the  rate  of  10  grams  per  ton  of 
feed  or  50  grams  per  ton  of  coneen- 
tartes  fed  free-choice  with  grain. 
Higher  levels  may  be  used  to  over¬ 
come  disease  and  during  stress.  Anti¬ 
biotic  intake  improves  the  bloom  of 
pigs,  reduces  the  number  of  runts, 
and  tends  to  lower  protein  require¬ 
ments  for  swine.  The  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  are  observed  in  the  early  giowth 
period;  yet,  when  antibiotics  aie 
dropped  from  swine  rations  at  pig 
weights  of  125  pounds,  the  rate  of 
gain  slows  down.  Continued  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  comes  from  feeding 
antibiotics  from  weaning  to  market. 
In  Denmark,  tests  with  3.000  pigs  in 
three  and  a  half  years  confirm  that 
antibiotics  increase  daily  weight 
gains  and  get  pigs  to  market  in  less, 
time  at  reduced  cost  to  farmers.  In¬ 
creased  weight  gains  are  the  result 
of  increased  lean  as  well  as  fat 
tissue.  In  an  experiment  with  1,998 
pigs  on  restricted  feed,  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  pigs  was  increased  by  in¬ 
clusion  of  antibiotics  in  the  feed. 
The  increase  did  not  occur  if  the 
antibiotic  was  discontinued  when  the 
pigs  reached  132  pounds.  The  car¬ 
cass  quality  of  pigs  on  rations  in¬ 
adequate  in  protein,  although  anti¬ 
biotic-supplemented,  is  inferior. 

Practical  Results  on  Beef  Cattle 

More  experimental  work  is  needed 
before  all  the  details  about  feeding 
antibiotics  to  beef  cattle  are  known. 
Experiments  so  far  indicate  bene¬ 
ficial  effects,  including  faster  rates 
of  gain  and  improved  feeding  effi¬ 
ciency,  however.  (A  southern  Minne¬ 
sota  farmer  is  reported  to  get  three 
pounds  per  day  gain  in  weight  by 
900-  to  1,000-pound  cattle  on  two 
pounds  a  day  of  a  supplement  con¬ 
taining  70  grams  of  aureomycin  to 
the  ton.  This  is  a  half  pound  more 
gain  per  day  than  he  was  getting 
without  the  aureomycin,  it  is  said. 
Similarly,  his  calves  weighing  about 
750  pounds  are  reported  to  gain  2.3 
pounds  a  day  on  an  aureomycin- 
supplemented  ration;  on  a  plain 
ration,  it  is  said  he  obtained  two 
pounds  gain  per  day.  At  the  Fort 
Hays  Experiment  Station  in  Kansas, 
it  is  reported  that  daily  gains  in 
weight  by  steer  calves  were  up  an 
average  of  10  per  cent  when  they 
were  put  on  an  aureomycin-supple- 
mented  ration.  The  average  daily 
gain  by  steers  on  a  check  ration  was 

(Continued  on  Page  704) 
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Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  issues 

•  Lessons  of  the  1955  Orchard 
Year 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

'  &  The  Sweet  Potato  Story 

I  By  Lyman  G.  Schermerhorn 
and  Joseph  F.  Hauck 

®  Living  the  Simple  Life 
By  R.  S.  Gregory 
!  e  Polled  Dairy  Cattle 

By  Kenneth  MacArthur 
j  ®  Garry  —  New  Oat  Variety 
By  Ernest  McWilliam 

©  The  Vermont  Musk  Ox  Ex¬ 
periment 

By  Helen  Buckley 

©  The  Famous  Cheshire  Cheese 

By  Fannie  E.  Stafford 

[j  •  Turkey  World  on  Long 
Island 

[j  ®  Methods  of  Milking 

A  Pictorial  Presentation 


U.  S.  Senate  Agriculture 
Hearing,  Utica,  Nov.  19 

The  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  hearing  for  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  at  the  Hotel  Hamilton  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  nationwide  hearings  which  the 
Committee  is  conducting.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  these  hearings  is  to  in¬ 
quire  into  ways  and  means  as  to  how 
to  improve  the  national  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  with  emphasis  on  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  basic  comodities  and 
dairy  products. 

The  Committee’s  policy  is  set  forth 
clearly,  as  follows:  “It  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  strongly  that  we  want 
the  views  of  farmers,  and  we  ask 
your  cooperation  to  that  end.  The 
hearings  must  not  be  used  as  a 
‘sounding  board’  by  specific  groups 
or  organizations  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  such  groups  or  organi¬ 
zations. 

“Farmers  should  be  encouraged  to 
meet  and  discuss  their  problems 
and  views  in  advance  of  the  hearings 
in  area  meetings.  Spokesmen  should 
be  designated  at  these  meetings  to 
speak  for  these  area  groups  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings.” 


Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
Holstein  Sale 

At  the  15th  Oneida  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  sale  held  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y.,  late  last 
month,  34  milking-age  cows  sold  for 
an  average  of  almost  $400  apiece. 
Although  snow  fell  the  morning  of 
the  sale,  a  large  crowd  of  Oneida, 
Madison  and  Herkimer  County  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  attended.  Interest  was 
strong  and  the  auction  became  “the 
highest  averaging  New  York  Club 
sale  to  date.”  A  total  of  47  head  was 
sold  —  B.  Olin  and  R.  Charles 
Backus  were  auctioneers  —  for  $13,- 
591.50  at  an  over-all  average  of  $289 
per  head.  The  actual  average  selling 
price  for  the  milk  cows  came  to 
$399.70. 

The  high  average  is  ascribed  to 
the  exceptional  quality  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  offered,  also  to  the  timing  of 
the  sale:  it  was  held  late  enough  for 
prospective  purchasers  to  have  an 
extra  milk  check  with  them.  The 
top-selling  cow,  a  four-year-old 
granddaughter  of  Governor  of  Car¬ 
nation  from  the  herd  of  C.  A. 
Onsrud,  Holland  Patent,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Oscar  Burkert,  Waterville, 
for  $950.  Donald  Larkin,  Hubbards- 
ville,  bought  the  second-high  animal 
from  Victor  Hoynacki,  Taberg,  for 
$600  and  also  another  one  of  the 
tops  from  David  Roberts,  Sauquoit,  | 
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at  $510.  Gordon  Donahue,  Frankfort, 
took  home  the  third-high  cow,  from 
the  Onsrud  herd  also,  at  $545.  L.  R. 
Clark  of  Canastota  bought  seven  ani¬ 
mals,  and  was  the  largest  single 
buyer  at  the  sale. 

The  sale  was  managed  by  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Inc.,  Mexico,  N.  Y.;  Miles 
Marshall  selected  the  animals. 
Horace  Backus  read  the  pedigrees 
and  Mr.  Marshall  handled  the  sales 
ring.  Paul  Mosher,  Verona,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oneida  Holstein  Club 
sale  committee.  Committee  members 
were-  David  Roberts;  Russell  Phelps, 
North  Bay;  Albert  Townsend,  Paris 
Station;  and  Clifton  Collins,  Bloss- 
vale.  Ladies  of  the  Paris  Hill  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  provided  hot 
meals  in  the  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms  of  their  nearby  church. 

hternationd  Livestock 
Show  Nov.  25-Bec,  3 

For  the  first  time,  Polled  Here- 
fords  will  be  a  special  beef  breed 
class  at  this  year’s  56th  annual 
International  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago  Nov.  25-Dec.  3.  There  will  be 
the  regular  classes  for  horned  Here- 
fords,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Shorthorns 
and  Polled  Shorthorns,  too.  Suffolk 
sheep  will  also  be  featured;  their 
breed  association  presents  its  first 
annual  Chicago  show  and  sale.  There 
will  again  be  presented  the  famous 
International  Horse  Show,  and  the 
33rd  annual  Grain  and  Hay  Show 
will  be  held.  Cash  prizes  for  all  the 
contests  total  over  $100,000.  While 
the  exposition  is  on,  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  over  the  nation  will 
hold  their  annual  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  Premium  lists  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  842  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 
9,  Illinois. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 


make 

work  easier  for 

the 

farmer.  They  gather 

and 

drive 

cattle.  sheep. 

hogs 

and 

pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX 

123,  GURNEE, 

ILL. 

READY  NOW! 

New  NYABC  Sire  Pedigree  Books 


for  each  of  the  five  dairy  breeds.  Complete  information  on  all  living 
NYABC  sires,  photos  of  the  sires,  three-generation  records,  and  a 
complete  record  of  purchase  and  in-service  dates.  Dairymen  in  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont  can  get  a  copy  of  the  Sire  Pedigree 
Book  for  their  breed  from  their  NYABC  technician.  Or  for  the  name 
of  your  local  technician,  write  — 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE,  INC . 

P.  0.  BOX  52&R  — IIHACA,  N.  Y. 


_ SHEEP _ 

Noble  -  PoweHI  Purebred 


Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  ChamDionshlp  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


SHEPHARD  and 

Dogs.  Males  $10; 
F.  L.  MACHIA, 


COLLIE  PUPS:  Wonderful  Farm 
Females  $7.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
EAST  HIGHGATE.  VEHMONT 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters.  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
_ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE. _ 

COLLIE:  Proven  matron,  sire  ch.  Parader’s  Golden 

Image.  Can  be  bred  for  Christmas  Puppies.  $50. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER.  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

-  BEAGLES.  COCKERS,  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS^ 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  $1  00  extra  for  registration 

paper. _ JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

Ketshcnd  &  Shellies:'  A^K.C.  Champ  Bred  Puppies. 
Healthy,  ideal,  compapiops,  pets.  Champion  studs. 
Shelmar  Kennels,  R.  4.  Quakertown,  Pa.  Phone  8 1 5 -  R  I 


-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK.  R.D.  2.  M  A  NS  F I  EL  D.  P  A.  Phone  807- R  - 14 


BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K.  C.,  Hunting,  Breed¬ 
ing.  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  0  der 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS. 
WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Butler  2631 


Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  al!  ages 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  I  •/, 
years  $50.  COLLIN  ETT  E  KENNELS  Wilton.  N.  H. 


CHIHUAHUAS:  Adorable  pups  of  the  world’s  smallest 
breed.  Mexican  mirinets  you'll  love.  AROLA 
KENNELS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Utica  2-3746 


-  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  —  A  K.  C.  - 

W.  PROPER,  1743  PLAN  K  ROAD.  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


AT  KENTON,  OHIO,  DECEMBER  12 
Ewes  Sired  by  and  Bred  to  Top 
Rams  of  the  Breed. 

Write  for  Information  to  — 

HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Box  33  •  Page,  North  Dakota 

or  A.  W.  Powell,  Sisseton.  So.  Dakota 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERING  OCT.  15  ISSUE 

this  Paper. _ Eastern  Karakul  Sheep  Fm.,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHiGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt..  OREFIELD.  PA. 

SHEEP  For  Sale:  168  Head  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE 
LAMB  EWES  to  five  years.  M.  TERLAIN 

MAPLE  VALLEY  FARM.  VERBANK.  N.  Y. 


-  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWE  SALE  - 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  19,  1955 

EMPIRE  STOCK  YARDS.  CALEDONIA.  N.  Y. 

70  EWES  BRED  TO  OUTSTANDING  RAMS 
Sponsored  By  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION 
FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secy.,  HOLCOMB.  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST.  THEN  YOU  WANT 

CORRIEDALE  •  the  Preferred  Dual-Purpose  Sheep 

For  free  information  write,  AMERICAN  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  ASSN.,  INC.  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary, 
108  PARKHILL. _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
FOR  SALE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
COME  SEE  THEM 

VAN  VLEET _ BROS.._  LODI.  NEW  YORK 

-  S  U  F  F  O  L  K  S  - 

13  REGISTERED  BRED  EWES 
GLENN  LANDON  AVON,  N.  Y.  Phone :  Avon  2832 


SWINE 


For  Sale:  Purebred  Airdale  Male.  Year  Old. 
Nice.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON, 


Extra 
N.  Y. 


-  WANTED  — 

ALL  AKC  BREEDS  WITH 
AUFDEMBERG  KENNELS, 


PUPPIES  - 

PAPERS  FOR  RESALE 
Box  504,  Northvale,  N.  J. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED:  GUINEA  PIGS,  RABBITS,  HAMSTERS, 
WHITE  MICE  and  RATS.  Need  Thousands. 
HILLTOP  CA  V I  ARY,  SCOTT  DA  L  E,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

— -  HORSES  - 

Morgan  horses,  registered.  Blue  or  orange  ticked 
English  Setters.  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgis.  All  AKC 
registered  of  champion  stock.  KEENE  ANNIS,  Waseeka 
Farm,  Ashland,  Mass.  Tel.  Framingham  Tr  3-7804 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BISON:  3 ‘/2  and  l'/2  year  old  females.  Halter  broken. 
„  ,,,  ..JFSt  class  condition.  Good  specimens. 

G.  W.  HEISSERMAN.  R.D.  I,  P  H  0  E  N I X  V I LL  E,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


Complele  In  48  page  illustrated  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 


RAISE 

Booklet 


GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Service  Boars.  Spring 
Pigs.  Weanling  Pigs,  Champion  Bloodlines. 

RUSSELL _ WOOD.  Rt.  I,  Halifax,  Pa.  Near  Enders 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  “GILTS  and  “BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

- -POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS - 

CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON.  PA. 
BOARS:  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS.  All  Ages. 
Bred  Gilts,  Young  Pigs.  Prize  Winning  Stock. 
C.  W.  H  ILLMAN,  V I  NC  ENTO  W  N,  N.  J.  Phone:  8481 

•  Y  O  R  KSHIR  E  S  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4  SON.  R.F.D.4,  Watertown.  W.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  OUNLF-ER  RD. _ B  ALT]M  O  R  E  22.  MD. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  YORKSHIRE  B  Rt  D  GILTS, 
SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS.  Write  for  information. 
Howard  Semans  &  Son,  R.  I,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 
REG.  YORKSHIRES,  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

________  HE  R  EFORDS _ 

SPRING  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  and  BRED  GILTS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOW  N,  PA. 


"FARMLANDS" 

COOP  ERST OWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

I  have  a  nice  little  herd  of  pure  bred 
POLLED  HEREFORDS  which  must  be  sold 
because  of  mov.ng.  Consists  of  15  bred  cows 
with  calves  on  the  side,  several  heifers  and 
three  bulls.  All  registered  both  associations, 
Bangs  and  T.  B.  free.  Will  sell  individually 
or  as  a  herd  at  prices  calculated  to  produce 
a  quick  sale. 

S.  K.  LONEGREN, 

WINDY  HILL  FARM,  BEDMINSTER.  N.  J. 
Phone:  PEpack  8-0216  evenings  or  weekends 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE  8-2224 


300  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  300 
40  HEREFORD  YEARLING  STEERS  40 
40  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  40 
WE  MAKE  FREE  DELIVERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ON  LOTS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 
ZENDA  FARMS.  •  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON.  Manager,  Phone:  218 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  CALF  - 

50%  W.  H.  R.  Breeding  —  8  Months  Old 
C.  J.  SHELDON  Jr.  and  RON 
NASSAU,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  8-1581  NASSAU 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 

Sired  by  TR  Zato  Heir  207.  sire  of  our 
1955  Grand  Champion  Bull  and  Champion  Steer 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE 
AT  ALL  TIMES 
FEATURING  SERVICE  OF  ANKONIAN  3293 
APLNOKER  FARM.  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  EIGHTEEN  YEARLI 
ANGUS  HEIFERS  IROQUOIS 

COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


NG  GRADE 
FARM, 
PHONE:  229 


TWO  WELL-BRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 
CALVES  and  FOUR  HEIFER  CALVES. 
CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


40  BRED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Reasonable.  Write  —  MR.  FAYETTE  EVANS, 
FORT  ANN,  N.  Y.  —  Or  Telephone  Fort  Ann  4910 


CHINCHILLAS 


SELLING  REG.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
At  Fair  Prices.  SLOAN  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

B.  D.  3,  SMETHPORT,  PENNA. 


701 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 

Ask  him  to  show 
this  proof ! 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 

THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 


ASHLEY  DDl 

nne  OF  AMAZING 

GIVES  1  IV 

UUl  FUEL  SAVINGS 

MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50-75% 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 


BOX  F-24,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


"Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in,  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 

out,  miserable. ..  with  restless,  sleepless  nights _ 

don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


'Per&aaaC  PHOTO 

Christmas  Cards 

_  Including  envelopes 


PLUS  35$ 
SHIPPING 


from  your  own  negative 
LIMITED  TRIAL  OFFER  —  1  order  per  customer. 
FREE  SAMPLE.  Just  send  snapshot  negative  for  free 
sample,  rich,  handsome,  embossed  DeLuxe  Yulecard, 
from  world's  largest  producer.  Please  include  6^  stamps 
for  handling  (after  Dec.  1,  10?!).  Negative  returned  with 
sample  and  illustrated  style  and  price  folder.  (If  without 
negative,  send  photo  and  50?!  for  new  negative.)  See 
before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today.  *T.M.  Reg. 

YULECARDS*,  Dept  77 ,  Quincy69,Mass. 


YARNS  FOR  ROME  KNITTING 

For  sweaters,  socks,  shawls,  etc.  in  large  variety 
of  orades  and  colors.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
prices.  I  NT’L  AMERICAN  TRADING  CO. 
2061  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  FITTING 


FALSE  TEETH 
BY  MAIL? 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


(IF  YOU  NOW  WEAR  PLATES) 


New  Process 
Money  £ 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCTlin  Hft  IIOUETY  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
uLItU  rSU  lY&USSIL  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  naid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  69-M2 

33S  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


"FLAVORED"  water 
is  a  daily  cost 

Bitter  coffee,  cloudy  tea,  unappetizing 
foods,  all  these  —  plus  rust-spotted 
fabrics,  clogged  water  pipes,  heaters, 
boilers,  and  metallic-tasting  drinking 
water  —  are  the  DAILY  COSTS  of 
rust  in  the  water  supply.  These  can 
be  eliminated  with  a  DIAMOND  IRON 
Removal  Filter.  Write: 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  00  to  S5.Q0  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  847,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN 

BUSINESS 

WITH  OUR  NEWEST.  BIGGEST 
NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE 
Housewares,  gifts,  jewelry,  power 
tools,  tableware,  appliances, 
watches,  etc.  No  investment. 

Be  Ready  for  the  Xmas  Rush! 
WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  A-l 

FREE^ 

NEW  ’56  Jumbo 
Catalog.  Bigger 
than  ever.  Imprint 
space  for  your 
name,  plus  private 
price  list  too. 
Fully  illustrated. 

ROBEL  SALES,  487  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


SELL  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

6ATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 


Starlight  for  Pilgrims 

God  set  bright  candles  on  the  windowsill 

Of  home  called  Heaven,  saying:  “Through  the  night 
My  children’s  feet  may  stumble,  so  I  will 

Provide  all  pilgrims  with  a  guiding  light.” 

Some  of  us  see  but  shadows,  our  despair 
Can  only  mark  the  terrors  lurking  there; 

Yet  others  look  to  where  God’s  candles  shine 

And  whisper  softly:  “Lord,  which  star  is  mine”? 

Pennsylvania  —  Clara  E.  Putnan 


Add  Flavors  for  Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving  dinner  gives  the 
homemaker  a  chance  to  add  special 
treats  for  the  family  and  one  that 
all  would  enjoy  is  Fruit  Bread.  Here 
are  recipes  that  we  use  all  year  round 
and  you  may  like  to  try  them  out  at 
the  holiday  seasons  ahead  of  us. 

Applesauce  Cherry  Bread 

Use  2  cups  sifted  flour;  %  cup 
sugar;  3  teaspoon  baking  powder;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  V2  teaspoon  soda;  V2 
teaspoon  cinnamon;  V2  cup  chopped 
nuts;  1  egg  beaten;  1  cup  thick  apple 
sauce  (unsweetened);  2  tablespoons 
melted  shortening;  V2  cup  chopped 
drained  maraschino  cherries. 

Mix  together  dry  infredients.  Add 
nuts  and  cherries  to  dry  mixture  and 
mix  well.  In  separate  bowl  beat  egg, 
add  melted  shortening  and  apple¬ 
sauce.  Pour  into  dry  mixtui’e  and 
stir  until  only  just  blended.  Pour  in¬ 
to  two  greased  loaf  pans  and  bake 
45  to  60  minutes  at  350  degrees  F. 
Turn  out  on  rack  and  cool. 

Apricot  Prune  Bread 

Use  2  cups  flour;  4  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  1  teaspoon  salt;  2/3  cup 


sugar;  V2  cup  chopped  nuts;  %  cup 
finely  ground  dried  apricots  and 
prunes;  1  egg  beaten;  1  cup  milk;  2 
tablespoons  melted  shortening. 

Mix  together  dry  ingredients  and 
stir  fruit  into  it.  Make  sure  the  fruit 
has  separated  and  each  small  bit  is 
covered  with  flour.  Add  nuts  to  first 
mixture.  In  separte  bowl  beat  egg, 
milk  and  shortening.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  until  just  blended.  Put  into 
two  loaf  pans  and  bake  at  375  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  45  to  50  minutes.  Cool 
on  rack. 

Date  Nut  Bread 

Use  1  cup  cut  dates;  1  cup  hot 
water;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1  tablespoon 
shortening;  %  cup  sugar;  1  egg 
beaten;  IV2  cups  flour;  V2  cup  nuts. 

I11  bowl  place  dates,  hot  water, 
soda  and  shortening  and  let  stand 
five  minutes.  Mix  egg  with  the  sugar 
and  add  flour  and  nuts.  Add  the  wet 
mixture  and  stir  until  just  blended. 
Pour  into  two  small  loaf  pans  and 
bake  at  350  degrees  F  for  one  hour. 


Cool  on  rack. 

Vermont  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


The  LiiiSe  Brown  House 

Last  Fall  a  friend  gave  us  a  60- 
pound  blue  Hubbard  squash.  We 
saved  the  seed  and  now  have  from 
it  a  50-pound  squash  and  other  large 
ones.  We  like  the  Golden  Hubbard 
for  their  good  flavor;  they  are  pro¬ 
lific  and  grow  to  family  size. 

On  this  farm  we  run  our  own  ex¬ 
periment  station  which  adds  zest  to 
gardening.  Our  Fourth  of  July 
watermelon  proved  to  be  Fourth  of 
September.  Its  quality  is  pretty  good 
for  which  I  am  thankful  as  water¬ 
melon  is  on  my  diet. 

As  for  corn  we  had  Fourth  of  July 
sweet  corn,  Butter  and  Sugar,  also 
Gold  Mine  for  early,  all  ready  at 
about  the  same  time.  No  corn  this 
year  was  as  sweet,  but  Butter  and 
Sugar,  with  both  yellow  and  white 
grains,  was  the  best.  I-o-achiel,  for 
late,  was  superb,  a  giant  16-row  corn. 

The  barn  swallows  left  us  on 
August  15th  rathej  than  the  usual 
20th  to  22nd — about  30  of  them  in¬ 
stead  of  last  year’s  51  counted  by  the 
men  as  the  birds  gathered  for  their 
southern  flight. 

The  first  frost,  September  7th,  was 
i  very  light.  With  a  forecast  on  the 
j  8th  as  heavier,  the  men  picked  seven 
and  a  half  bushels  of  tomatoes,  a 


bushel  of  watermelons  and  a  score 
or  more  of  very  large  citrons.  Our 
friends  and  the  family  will  soon  en¬ 
joy  citron  preserves,  pickles  and 
candied  citron. 

For  family  news,  grandson  Fred¬ 
erick  Jr.,  who  should  be  home  as  you 
read  this  after  a  yea  rin  England 
and  another  in  Africa,  has  just  sent 
us  a  400-day  clock  as  souvenir  of  his 
time  in  the  Service.’  Winding  a  400- 
day  clock  should  not  be  arduous.  We 
wonder  what  will  have  happened  by 
the  time  it  is  next  wound  here  at 
The  Little  Brown  House. 

Mother  Bee 


A  Mincemeat-  Discovery 

For  the  Thanksgiving  Mince  Pie 
I  discovered  something.  After  years 
of  eating  mince  pie,  I  visited  where 
the  pie  was  the  most  delicious  I  ever 
tasted. 

Inquiring  of  my  hostess,  I  learned 
the  trick.  To  the  mincemeat  she  had 
simply  added  a  fresh  apple,  diced, 
plus  some  left-over  juice  from  her 
own  pickled  peaches,  with  sugar  to 
sweeten.  These  additions  went  into 
prepared  mincemeat  so  she  simply 
used  the  package  recipe  for  the  rest 
and  “let  ’er  go.”  What  a  result! 

Irene  C.  Wallace 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Here  is  a  Christmas  Recipe  Leaf¬ 
let  offered  without  charge  to  our 
readers.  With  it  you  can  make  in 
your  own  kitchen  Christmas  gifts 
that  are  different,  delightful  and  in¬ 
expensive.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  food  specialties  for  Christmas 
lists  and  for  the  holidays  in  your 
own  home. 

One  recipe,  for  instance  (The 
Three  C’s  stand  for  chocolate,  coco¬ 
nut  and  certo)  is  for  candy  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  made  of  confectioner’s 
sugar,  coconut.,  etc.,  tinted  with 
green  food  coloring.  Delicious  and 
timely!  The  candy  group  cover  Mocha 
Krinkle  Squares,  Minted  Snowballs, 
etc. 

For  sparkling  jars  to  wrap  in 


Yuletide  colors,  try  the  Red  and 
Green  Pepper  Relish,  also  the  Cran¬ 
berry  Marmalade.  For  your  own 
table  too  there  is  Cherry  Pie  Glace, 
plus  a  Crumb  Pie  with  cranberry 
sure  to  add  color  to  the  Christmas 
feast.  There  are  11  excellent  recipes 
in  this  seasonal  leaflet. 

Just  address  a  postcard  to  THREE 
C’s  for  CHRISTMAS,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  write  your  name  and  full 
address.  We  will  do  the  rest. 

P.  S.  —  The  earlier  we  hear  from 
you  the  more  time  you  will  have  to 
make  your  Christmas  list  go  a  long 
way!  p.  s. 


Doll  Clothes —  Any  Clothes —  for  Gifts 

2477  —  Complete  Costume  Gift  for  the  Little  Girl  Herself  with  Paris- 
inspired^  side-belt  detailing.  Sizes  1,  2,  4,  6.  Size  2:  Coat,  VA  yds.  54-in. 
Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast.  30  cents. 

217  —  Complete  Dolly  Wardrobe  to  please  every  dear  little  girl  on  your 
Christmas  gift  list.  So  easy-to-make  that  even  a  child  can  sew  them.  Please 
order  by  length  of  doll:  14,  16,  18,  20-inch  dolls.  30  cents. 


2370  —  Your  Festive  Approach  to  Holiday  Parties  Is  Easy-to-Make, 
has  a  romantically  flaring  skirt,  demurely  decollete  neckline.  Sizes  12  to 
40.  Sizes  16:  3%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 


2491  —  A  Trio  of  Handsome  Overblouses  with  very  definite  neckline 
r.ews!  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  14:  Scoop  Neck  Overblouse,  1%  yds.  39-in.  Side- 
Euttoned  Overblouse,  2Vz  yds.  39-in.  Stand-Off  Collar  Overblouse,  2%  yds. 
35-in.  30  cents. 

2394  —  Shaft-Slim  Skirt  in  its  Most  Comfortable  Form  to'sew  ip  any 
of  its  sizes  from  just  one  yard  of  54-in.  fabric.  Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28,  30-inch 
waist  measure.  30  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents, 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax 
on  20- cent  orders:  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-eent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80 
lents  to  $1.00  orders.) 

November  19,  1955 


Smartest  Decorating  Idea  of 


the  Season 


Venetian  Frosted  Glass  Effect! 

Glows  With  1000  Rays  of  Light! 
121/2  Inches  High! 


EXTRA  •  Christmas  Hymn  &  Carol  Book 

With  your  order  for  two  or  more  Crystalite 
Christmas  Trees  you  will  receive  a  booklet  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  Hymns  and  Carols — complete 
w  th  words  and  music.  For  a  dramatic  decorative 
effect,  use  Crystalite  Trees  in  pairs. 


Now  here  at  last  —  the  new,  fabulous 
CRYSTALITE  Christmas  Tree  that  goes 
’round  and  ’round.  No  winding.  No  mechan¬ 
ism  to  wear  out.  Simply  light  the  candles 
and  the  orbit  starts  revolving —  delighting 
everyone,  young  or  old.  Meanwhile  the 
petite  moon,  sun  and  star  glow  with  heaven¬ 
ly  light  as  they  spin  around  the  tree. 

25  Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 

You  receive  3  candles  and  3  candle  holders, 
15  genuine  blow-glass  balls  in  iridescent 
colors.  The  “planets”  as  well  as  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  atop  the  tree  are  encrusted 
with  thousands  of  shimmering  mock  gems. 
12'/z  inches  high,  8  inches  diameter.  Spread 
Christmas  cheer  —  place  on  tables,  TV  sets, 
over  fireplace,  on  ledges,  etc. 

Venetian  Frosted  Glass  Effect 

The  CRYSTALITE  Tree  is  the  inspired  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Europe’s  leading  sculptors. 
He  has  captured  all  the  subtleties  and 
nuances  of  Venetian  glasscraft.  Reproduced 
in  crystal-clear  styrene,  it  is  now  available 
in  America  in  limited  quantities,  only. 

You’ll  Fall  in  Love  With  It  .  .  . 

We  invite  you  to  try  one  in  your  home 
without  obligation  or  risk.  See  the  fine  de¬ 
tailing,  the  etched  glass  effect  of  the  frosted 
snow  background.  Thrill  to  the  myriad  rays 
of  light  that  dance  about  the  room  as  it  goes 
’round  and  ’round.  Remit  only  $1  plus  25 
cents  mailing  charge  for  each  tree  —  with 
this  condition:  your  sat  sfaction  is  guaran¬ 


teed  - —  otherwise  your  money  back  quick! 
Order  several  now  for  your  heme  and  gift 
giving.  Production  is  limted.  RUSH  order 
now  for  immediate  delivery. 

THORESEN’S 

Dept.  185-M-56,  352  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

r Get  it  NowTl 

I  GUARANTEED  DELIVERY  BEFORE  XMAS!  I 
|  (On  ALL  Orders  Received  By  December  17)  ■ 

!  THORESEN’S.  DEPT.  I85-M-56 
I  S52  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  rush  me. . Crystalite  Christmas  I 

.  Tree(s)  at  $1  each  plus  25c  postage  and  hand-  I 
I  ling  fees  for  each  tree  ordered.  I  understand  that  I 
I  on  an  order  of  two  or  more  I  will  receive  a  12-  I 

■  page  book  containing  words  and  music  of  the  ■ 

■  world's  mest  popular  Christmas  hymns  and  carols.  I 
|  Enclosed  find  payment. 

I  D  Check  □  Cash  □  Mcn-y  Order.  j 
I  Name  . 


Aridrise 


City  .  Stale 


703 


$3  595  Value 
for  ONLY 

$2925 


27 

PIECE  SET 

Does  all  these 
jobs  easier,  better 

•  Drill  in  wood  or 
metal 

•  Sand  before  finishing 

•  Mix  Paint 

•  Buff  tableware 

•  Sharpen  tools 

•  Grind  rough  edges 
®  Wire  brush  clean 

rusted  surfaces 


POPULAR  DRILLMASTER  KIT 


Sunbeam  Mixmaster,  Frypan,  Shavemaster 


Perfect  gift  to  give  or  get.  Drillmaster  has  maximum  safe  power,  greater 
efficiency,  higher  torque,  runs  cooler.  1 10  V.  AC-DC  with  /4"  Jacobs  Hex- 
key  chuck.  Fine  quality  accessories  give  Drillmaster  added  usefulness. 
Steel  carrying  case.  Save  $6.00 — $35.95  value  for  only  $29.95. 


The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 


ELECTRIC  SAW 


Compare  the  saw, 
performance,  price 
— Your  outstand¬ 
ing  saw  value.  61/ 2 " 
blade  —  l!4  H.P. 
motor.  With  2  con- 
ductor  cord, 
$56.2  5;  with  3 
conductor  cord 
with  grounding 
wire  and  adaptor 
plug,  $57.50 


ELECTRIC  SANDER 


The  Sander  that 
STOOD  UP  Over 
1000  Hours  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  test.  Orbi¬ 
tal  Motion  gives  best 
results.  Exclusive 
Locking  Device  holds 
abrasive  tight. 


See  these  and  other  Sunbeam  home 
workshop  tools  at  your  dealers 


Only 

$42.50 


< fuitbeam  CORPORATION,  Depf.  82,  Chicago  50,  Illinois.  Canada:  W.  Toronto  18. 


DESCRIBES  RUGGED 

NEW  LOW  COST  . . . 


UNIVERSAL 

WATER  SYSTEM 


•  Read  how  Universal  now  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  equip  your  farm  and  home  with 
automatic  running  water  at  really  low  cost. 

•  Read  how  Universal  saves  you  money  by 
pumping  more  water  than  other  pumps  its 
size  .  .  .  how  it  pumps  from  both  shallow 
and  deep  wells  without  need  of  any  moving 
mechanism  below  ground  .  .  .  how  it  comes 
ready  to  plug  in  like  any  other  modern  home 
appliance. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  my  local 

dealer.  My  well  is  about _ feet. 

Name _ 

Address - — - - 


r JA  T7  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
1  H  I  ttm  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high-"  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
c.eaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Softwood  Baled  Shavings 

BONO  SAWDUST  SUPPEY  COMPANY 
33-30  127th  PLACE,  CORONA  68,  N.  Y. 

For  Information  Call  —  Hickory  6-1374  or  1375 


Famous  smooth¬ 
spreading  Teat 
and  Udder  anti¬ 
septic  medica¬ 
tion.  For  injuries,  chapping 
and  massage  of  caked  bag.  At  all  dealers'. 
Write  today:  NEW  FREE  24-page  Illustrated 
Book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle". 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  mu.,  me. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


Save  Money  On  Feed! 


RRHWFR^®^ 

DlYUVVLrV  FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE !  World’s 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 


Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3104,  Quincy,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


-  STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING  - 

STATIONERY  SPECIAL:  100  Sheets  and  75  Envel¬ 
opes  neatly  printed  in  blue  ink.  3  lines  $1.95. 
ERNEST  WAY.  OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


Antibiotics  in  Animal  Nutrition 


(Continued  from  Page  700) 

1.48  pounds;  for  the  aureomycin-fed 
animals  it  was  1.64  pounds.  Feeding 
costs  were  less  for  the  supplemented 
steers,  and  they  slaughtered  out  with 
a  higher  dressing  percentage.  There 
was  no  trace  of  antibiotic  substance 
found  in  the  tissues  after  slaughter, 
it  is  said;  moreover  the  steers 
brought  a  higher  per-pound  market 
price.) 

For  calves  and  swine,  antibiotics 
aid  in  treatment  of  respiratory  and 
enteric  infections,  pneumonia,  scours, 
shipping  fever  and  necro;  none  of 
the  antibiotics  used  in  feed,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  considered  a  substi¬ 
tute  or  cure  for  bad  management  or 
poor  sanitation. 

Similar  beneficial  effects  have 
been  obtained  with  sheep,  but  more 
research  information  is  also  needed 
for  them.  Feeding  of  antibiotics  to 
dairy  calves  under  16  weeks  of  age, 
nevertheless,  seems  justified.  Levels 
recommended  for  calves  come  to  15 
to  20  milligrams  per  hundredweight 
of  animal  daily. 

Antibiotics  for  Poultry 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  antibiotics 
have  a  direct  effect  on  metabolism 
of  poultry,  but  rather  stimulate 
growth  because  of  their  effect  on 
undesirable  intestinal  bacteria.  Anti¬ 
biotics,  nevertheless,  act  to  reduce 
poultry’s  dietary  requirements  for 
various  nutrients,  including  vitamins, 
minerals  and  proteins;  they  also  in¬ 
crease  the  absorption  of  nutrients 
within  the  animals.  Furthermore, 
they  may  reduce  the  toxicity  of  cer¬ 
tain  poisonous  substances  manu¬ 
factured  by  intestinal  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  High-level  feeding  to  poultry 
for  chronic  respiratory  disease 
(CRD),  in  brooding  periods,  and 
during  stress,  vaccination  and  change 
is  desirable.  Poultry  diseases  which 
are  favorably  affected  by  the  anti¬ 
biotics  are  CRD,  sinusitis,  blue 
comb,  hexamitiasis,  and  non-specific 
enteritis. 

Chicks  raised  in  relatively  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions — i.  e.  on  litter — bene¬ 
fit  more  from  antibiotics  than  do 


those  raised  on  wire  floors  in  elec¬ 
trically-heated  brooders.  Under-fed 
chicks  benefit  more  from  antibiotics 
than  do  the  well-fed.  Eggs  from  hens 
on  feed  to  which  1,000  grams  of 
aureomycin  are  added  per  ton  have 
remained  free  of  bacteria  for  more 
than  two  days  at  88-degree  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Antibiotics  of  the  tetracycline 
group  may  be  used  in  preservation 
of  meats  in  combination  with  re¬ 
frigeration.  Sufficient  time  may  be 
added  to  the  keeping  quality  of  food 
to  permit  more  efficient  distribution. 
Carcasses  infused  with  antibiotics 
immediately  after  slaughter  have 
showed  no  signs  of  internal  spoilage 
for  48  hours  without  refrigeration. 
Antibiotic  treatment  of  meat  could 
mean  in-plant  packaging  and  thence 
distribution  of  consumer-packaged 
meats  to  the  retailer.  Tests  are  being 
made  to  determine  if  feeding  of 
antibiotics  before  slaughter  will  re¬ 
sult  in  preservation  of  consequent 
carcasses. 


The  bull  that’s  “ gentle ’’  ain’t  been 
built, 

A  fact  that’s  just  got  home  to  Milt. 
Let’s  hope  he  gets  another  chance 
To  shoiv  more  care  and  vigilance. 

Graham  Hunter 


Fair  Play  for  the  Farmer 


I  want  to  say  how  much  I  enjoyed 
reading  Mr.  Levin’s  article  “A  Bad 
Mixture  —  Milk  and  Politics”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Levin  is  dead  right  when  he 
says  that  promises  and  talk,  which 
pay  no  bills,  put  the  farmer  into  a 
deeper  mess.  I  can  truthfully  say  it 
is  a  serious  condition  around  here 
in  Jefferson  County  where  we  are 
paying  politicians  to  represent  us 
with  our  hard-earned  money  and 
also  paying  union  wages  for  every¬ 
thing  from  help  to  whatever  we  buy. 

For  two  days  this  past  week  I 
visited  farmers  around  Watertown 
and  talked  with  them  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.  Just  one  farmer  we 
talked  to  was  satisfied  and  he  was  an 
elderly  man  farming  on  a  small, 
scale.  Unless  something  is  done  very 
soon,  there  will  soon  be  no  farmers 
around  here.  Can,  or  does,  any  busi¬ 
ness  run  on  less  than  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion?  Our  Governor  and  many  of  our 
so-called  dairy  leaders  seem  to  think 
so,  but  we  dairy  farmers  do  not. 

Our  leaders  and  government  offici¬ 
als  ,keep  harping  on  the  need  for 
educating  us  farmers  to  be  more 
efficient.  Where  is  the  efficiency  in 
our  leaders?  Talk  is  cheap  when  your 
wages  are  paid  by  the  State  and  from 
our  milk  checks.  We  need  leaders 
who  cannot  be  bought  out  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  other  deal¬ 
ers. 

Our  buildings  are  falling  down  and 
farmers  are  losing  the  independent 


spirit  which  has  carried  them  along 
for  so  many  years.  I  have  lived  here 
on  this  farm  for  40  years  and  we 
have  been  through  many  trying 
years,  but  never  has  it  been  as  bad 
as  in  the  last  two  years.  I  lost  my 
husband  two  years  ago  and  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  almost  foolish 
to  stay  on,  but  I  am  a  real  farmer 
and  I  love  the  independent  life  we 
live  here.  We  can  cooperate  with 
nature  but  we  cannot  cooperate  with 
the  selfish  men  who  are  trying  to 
run  our  business. 

Farmers  in  this  area  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  anything  but  fair  play,  a  chance 
to  meet  their  ever-increasing  obliga¬ 
tions.  I  am  willing,  just  as  my  hus¬ 
band  used  to  say  he  was  willing,  to 
contribute  our  share  of  a  lawyer’s 
fee  so  as  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
us  dairy  farmers  But  we  must  have 
some  lawyer  or  representative  who 
cannot  be  bought  by  the  dealers 

I  am  100  per  cent  behind  Mr. 
Levin  and  I  urge  him,  please,  to 
keep  up  his  fight.  We  must  win  un¬ 
less  our  nation  wants  the  biggest  de¬ 
pression  it  has  ever  known.  As  he 
says,  there  isn’t  time  left  for  study 
and  hearings.  Consumer  and  farmer 
working  together  is  the  only  way, 
not  politicians.  I  am  willing  to  do, 
and  I  know  most  farmers  are  too, 
anything  I  can;  but  something  must 
be  done  and  fast.  We  are  nearly 
licked  now,  with  whole  families 
working  for  wages  less  than  of  one 
union  employee.  mrs.  d.  f. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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SOOT 

FIRES 


Chimney  Sweep  soot  destroyer  automati¬ 
cally  helps  prevent  soot  fires  and  coal- 
cjas  explosions.  Cleans  out  dangerous 
soot  from  furnaces,  chimneys,  flues,  stoves. 
Cuts  fuel  waste.  At  all  hardware  stores. 

For  Coal  or  Wood  —  1  lb.  $.59 
For  Oil  or  Kerosene— Pt.  $1.39 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLIAMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


ASK  THE  DAIRY 
FARMER  WHO 
DISPLAYS  THESE 

SIGNS! 


HE  WILL  TELL  YOU  THAT  FARMING 
IS  A  LOT  EASIER  WITH  A  FARM 
ENGINEERED  BADGER  BARN  CLEANER. 

Point  by  point  you  can't  beat  a 
BADGER.  Your  choice  of  2  great 
transmissions  •  2  Chains  •  Steel  or 
Wood  Elevators  •  Many  other  out* 
standing  features. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SILO  UNLOAD- 
ERS  HE'LL  TELL  YOU  THAT  THERE  JUST 
IS  NOTHING  LIKE  THE  FARM  ENGI¬ 
NEERED  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER. 

Handles  grass  and  corn  silage  frozen 
or  unfrozen  ©  Increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  •  Prevents  accidents  •  Prevents 
waste  •  Saves  labor  •  Is  lighter, 
faster,  easier  to  install,  yet  low-priced. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
'  All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A, 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0 


Name 


Address 


State 


- NEW  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DISPERSAL  _ 

New  Allis  Chalmers  Model  100  Self  Porpeller  Com¬ 
bine-retail  price  $4,850,  asking  $3,650;  Stein- 
hrrst  300-gallcn  Stainless  Steel  Bulk  Milk  Tank 
complete  with  Compressor  unit,  retail  $2,475.  ask¬ 
ing  $1,775.  Ful!  warranty.  TUNIS  BROTHERS. 
KENNETT  SQUARE,  CHESTER  CO..  PENNA. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS 


Heavy  Ewe  Goes  Lame 

One  of  our  ewes  is  going  lame  on 
all  four  feet,  but  her  left  front  one  is 
the  worse.  Right  above  the  hoof  it  is 
a  little  swollen.  She  either  lays  down 
or  goes  on  her  knees  to  eat.  She  is 
fat  and  lazy  and  it  could  be  her 
weight.  She  has  been  on  grass  and 
had  some  oats  all  Summer.  What  do 
you  think  is  wrong?  i.  w.  s. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ewe  is  bear¬ 
ing  heavy  on  the  joint  and  causing 
inflammation  and  resultant  pain  in 
it.  It  is  not  probable  that  she  suffers 
from  vitamin  D  deficiency,  having 
been  on  pasture  all  Summer,  but  it  is 
possible  she  may  have  too  little  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  in  her  diet. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  she 
suffers  from  the  bent-leg  malady,  but 
you  should  not  discount  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  infection  in  the 
hooves.  If  the  swelling  is  soft  and 
fluid,  there  may  be  disease  germs 
picked  up  from  wet  paddock  or  pas¬ 
ture  causing  the  trouble.  You  might 
provide  heat  and  a  good  counter- 
irritant,  plus  bathing  in  a  disinfec¬ 
tant  solution,  to  get  the  swelling 
down  and  to  reduce  the  pain.  Of 
course,  you  should  clean  up  any  farm 
conditions  which  may  be  causing  in¬ 
fection.  Some  of  the  sulfa  drugs  are 
effective  in  overcoming  foot  infec¬ 
tions  when  administered  into  the 
area  of  inflammation;  the  antibioties 
may  also  be  used. 

If  the  pasture  was  leguminous,  the 
ewe  should  not  lack  calcium;  and 
with  oats  added  to  her  ration,  her 
phosphorus  needs  should  have  been 
satisfied.  Yet  it  would  nht  be  harm¬ 
ful— and  might  help — if  you  should 
provide  a  good  mineral  mixture  free- 
choice  to  the  whole  flock.  Sheep  like 
common  salt  very  much  and  should 
have  plenty  of  it  available.  Steamed 
bone  meal  and  ground  limestone 
should  also  be  provided.  In  addition, 
depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  sheep’s  feed  is  grown, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  make 
available  to  the  flock  one  of  the 
mineral  mixtures  which  contain  the 
so-called  minor — but  very  important 
— trace  elements.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  either  in  block  or  loose  form. 

If  the  ewe  is  bred,  you  probably 
are  not  too  concerned  about  her  fat 
condition;  but  if  she  is  not,  you  may 
well  be  concerned.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  put  her  on  a  ration  of 
mostly  hay  and  silage,  at  least  until 
she  is  bred,  not  only  to  help  over¬ 
come  the  lameness  and  swelling  of 
the  joints,  but  also  to  make  sure  she 
is  not  too  fat  to  settle.  Later  on  dur¬ 
ing  her  pregnancy,  she  can  be  put 
back  on  some  grain. 


Beef  Assns.  Report  Gain 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  Assn,  completed  its  1955 
business  year  on  September  30th 
with  30,591  member  breeders  on  its 
rolls.  More  than  2,500  new  herds 
were  started  during  the  year,  and 
186,316  animals  were  registered  in  the 
Angus  herd  book.  Transfers  totalled 
147,631,  a  new  high  in  annual  Angus 
auction  and  private  sales.  In  553  pub¬ 
lic  auction  sales,  38,231  Angus  sold  at 
an  average  of  $489  per  head,  for 
$18.7  million;  6,692  bulls  averaged 
$766  and  31,539  females  $431.  Frank 
Richards  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Angus  Association;  headquarters 
are  at  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 
9,  Ill. 

During  its  1955  fiscal  year  ending 
August  31,  the  American  Hereford 
Assn,  registered  its  nine  millionth 
animal;  it  had  522,639  new  animal 
registrations  for  the  year.  With  1,380 
additional  members  added  to  its  rolls 
during  the  12-month  period,  the 
association’s  total  membership  come 
to  25,720.  Active  business  accounts 
are  maintained  with  more  than 
80,000  Hereford  breders  in  48  States, 
according  to  Paul  Swaffar,  secretary. 
The  American  Hereford  Assn., 
founded  in  1881  for  promotion  of  the 
red  white-faced  cattle  early  de¬ 
veloped  in  England,  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hereford  Drive,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 
in  fiber  content.  Made 
from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


citrus  pulp 


_ 
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CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


l__ _ BOX_  403  DEPT.  A  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Keep  ieai  OPEN  /  W*\ 

Keep  ii  HEALING . .  Keep  ii  MILKING 

MECNHaANirCAL?.YrtS  °Ct  b-°,th  MEDICALLY  and 
ivitotl.fl.mc ALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec- 

,(edu,T®  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  snape  to 
EASY  h,ealinS  —  natural  milking. 

E  »  .l°.USE  ~.Heep  a  Dr-  Naylor  Dilator 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators ) 

Trial  pkg.  504 
(.16  Delators) 


■w 


Dr  Nay  tors 

MEZ)(CATEV 

Teat  Dilators 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


WITH 

-.reverse' 


MOWS  UWN 
.  HXUIS  •  MULCHES 
IP  POWER  CENERMOR 
PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPRAYS 
-CUES  WOOO  •  SCYTHES 
ROLLER  •  SUERS 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

ra^r-VJa-1  new  BRUNSWICK,  n.  j. 


* 
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Not  your  “eating”  teeth. 

Your  saw  chain  teeth.  The  teeth  that 
make  your  chain  saw  an  efficient  cutting 
tool. 

Keeping  your  saw  chain  teeth  filed  right 
is  mighty  important.  Correctly  filed  saw 
chain  teeth  literally  give  your  saw  the  edge 
.  .  .  mean  smoother,  faster -cutting  ...  in¬ 
creased  timber  cut .  .  .  longer  chain  life  .  .  . 
economy  in  time  and  labor. 

To  be  sure  your  saw  chain  teeth  are  filed 
right: 

(1)  Carefully  follow  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions  when  you  do  your  own  filing; 

(2)  Take  advantage  of  your  chain  saw 
dealer's  professional  filing  and  chain  main¬ 
tenance  service. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 
any  kind  . . . 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Yours  for  sow  chain 
at  its  best. 

-Ja&t-3ile  Q'leddie 

OF  OREGON 


0R£GGN®-fZE  YOUR  SAW 
with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

©  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  C0RP. 

PORTIAND  22,  OREGON 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  InTormation  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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Barn  calcite 

BARN  FLOORS 


MAKES  MY 
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Lime  Crest  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 


Helps  protect  livestock  from  injuries 

[  protect  valuable  livestock  from  injury  by  spreading  a  safe, 
sltp-proof  surfacing  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  over 
barn  floors  and  runways.  Animals  eat  and  produce  more  ... 
are  less  skittish  when  they  have  sure  footing.  Barn  Calcite  also 
improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by  adding  calcium  and 
vital  trace  minerals.  The  clean  white  appearance  makes  barns 
look  better  too.  It’s  easy  to  apply  .  .  .  and  the  cost  is  low.  Anyway 
you  figure  it  —  Barn  Calcite  is  cheap  insurance  against  injuries 
from  slipping  and  falling. 

-  LIME  CREST 
PRODUCTS 

arc  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America 
Dept.  L-11  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 

Mukei-.  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  — the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace-Mineral  Pre-Mixes  for  formula  feeds. 


0CW 


THE  NEW  1956 
GRANGE-MdEAN 


•  NEW  AUTOMATIC  FEATURES 

•  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

•  NEW  STREAMLINED  OPERATION 

guaranteed  "Push  Button"  performance 

•  NEW  EASY  CREDIT  PLAN 


WRITE  FOR 
NEW  FOLDER 
TODAY! 


J  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

*  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

I  PLEASE  SEND  NEW  FOLDER  ON  NEW  1956 
|  GRANGE-McLEAN  SILO-UNLOADER 

|  NAME  _ _ 

I  ADDRESS  .  STATE  . 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Oft. 


New  York’s  4-H  delegation  recently  went  on  the  first  annual  tour  and 
educational  conference  held  in  connection  with  the  1955  International  Dairy 
Show  at  Chicago,  III.  L.  to  r.,  Glen  McMillan  (4-H  agent),  Gloversville; 
Melvin  Mosher,  Johnstown;  Duncan  Bellinger,  Schoharie;  Patricia  Cooley, 
Ghent;  R.oy  Simpson,  Bath;  Rodney  Hommel,  (4-H  agent),  Fonda;  Sylvia 
Patchen,  Locke;  Claude  Phillips,  Amsterdam;  Nancy  Nesbit,  Hobart; 
William  Rheinb old,  North  Collins;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Willman  ( chaperone ),  Ithaca; 
Marcia  Lou  Allen,  V anHornesville;  Larry  Bradt,  Fonda;  and  Prof.  H.  A. 

Willman,  Ithaca. 


Eastern  Winners  at  National  and 


International 


Dairy  Shows 


Dairy  cattle  from  Northeast  herds 
made  good  showings  at  the  National 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  the  International  Dairy 
Show  in  Chicago  last  month. 

At  Waterloo,  Meredith  Farm,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  had  first  prize  two-year- 
old  Ayrshire  cow  and  also  the  best 
uddered  cow.  Strathglass  Farm,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  first- 
prize  jr.  yearling  Ayrshire  heifer. 
Lowell  Davenport,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
had  both  the  top  four-  and  five-year- 
old  Ayrshire  cows  and  also  senior 
and  grand  champion  Ayrshire  fe¬ 
male.  Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke,  N. 
Y.,  showed  the  first-prize  three-year- 
old  Ayrshire  cow.  Carney  and  Nich¬ 
ols,  Dansville  and  Nedrow,  N.  Y., 
also  made  good  showings.  New  York 
State’s  Ayrshire  herd  placed  third. 

Harmony  Jersey  Farm,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  the  only  Northeast  Jersey 
representation,  took  first-place  awards 
with  its  jr.  yearling  bull  and  two- 
year-old  bull;  it  was  also  premier 
breeder  and  exhibitor  at  Waterloo. 

Northeast  Brown  Swiss  made  good 
showings,  with  the  New  England 
herd  placing  second  in  groups  and 
!  New  Jersey  fifth.  Lee’s  Hill  Farm, 

;  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  had  numerous 
firsts:  bull  calf,  jr.  champion  male, 
four-year-old  cow,  gr.  champion  fe¬ 
male,  best  uddered  cow,  jr.  and  sr. 
gets,  and  best  three  females.  Paul 
Bennetch,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  showed 
the  top  sr.  yearling  bull.  Other 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  were  from  Hy- 
Crest  Farm,  Leominister,  Mass.; 
Ethan  Allen  Farm,  So.  Burlington, 
Vt.;  Sleepy  Valley  Farm,  Saxton’s 
River,  Vt.;  and  Eileen  Dutseh,  Syaca- 
more,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
was  the  big  National  Congress  Guern¬ 
sey  winner.  It  had  first-place  win¬ 
ners  with  its  sr.  yr.  and  three-year- 
old  bulls — also  gr.  champion  bull, 
heifer  calf,  jr.  yr.  heifer,  four-year- 
old  cow,  produce  of  dam,  sr.  get,  and 


three  females.  McDonald  was  prem¬ 
ier  breeder  and  exhibitor.  Begeacres, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  first-place 
Guernsey  bull  calf,  and  Fred  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  had  first- 
prize  sr.  yr.  heifer  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion  female.  George  T.  Pack, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  had  champion  aged 
Guernsey  cow  and  best  dairy  herd. 
James  D.  Berry,  Titusville,  Pa., 
showed  the  reserve  champion  Guern¬ 
sey  bull;  other  Northeast  Guernsey 
animals  came  from  herds  of  William 
Duble,  Wrightsville,  Pa.;  Henry 
Christal,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y., 
and  Raymond  Goeringer,  Dallas,  Pa. 
M.  G.  Seath,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  judged 
the  Guernsey  classes  at  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  was 
premier  breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
Milking  Shorthorns.  It  had  first- 
prize  aged  cow,  who  was  sr.  and  gr. 
champion,  and  also  the  best  uddered 
cow.  Also  showing  well  in  Milking 
Shorthorn  classes  were  animals  from 
Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N. 
Y.,  and  Dale  Thurston,  Hope,  R.  I. 

The  only  official  Northeast  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Holstein  classes  was 
the  judge,  George  Trimburger  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Holstein  herds  from  Maryland,  how¬ 
ever,  were  out  in  number  and  had 
many  first-place  winners. 

At  the  International  Dairy  Show, 
McDonald  Farms  again  made  an  out¬ 
standing  showing.  It  had  first-prizes 
for  its  bull  calf,  two-  and  three-year- 
old  bulls  and  also  had  senior  and 
grand  champion  bull.  Its  sr.  yearling 
heifer  was  jr.  champion  female  and 
its  four-year-old  cow  was  first.  In 
groups,  McDonald  had  best  produce 
of  dam,  jr.  and  sr.  gets,  and  three 
females;  McDonald  Farms  was  prem¬ 
ier  Guernsey  breeder.  Begeacres 
again  had  the  first-prize  Guernsey 
bull  calf,  and  Charles  P.  O’Connor, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  had  the  winning 
jr.  yearling  heifer.  Other  Northeast 


Members  of  New  York’s  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  team  placing  second 
among  30  teams  at  the  recent  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  were, 
l.  to  r.:  James  Sears,  Homer,  high  individual  in  the  whole  contest;  Lisette 
Schaefer,  Pouhquag;  Harold  McCarthy,  Constable;  Abigail  Stimson,  Spencer. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Willman  was  coach.  Another  N.  Y.  AH  judging  team  placed 
second  at  the  International  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  ;it  was  made  up  of 
Duncan  Bellinger,  Roy  Simpson,  Sylvia  Patchen,  second  high  individual, 
and  Nancy  Nesbitt,  all  pictured  below. 
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Guernsey  cattle  ranking  high  at  the 
International  were  from  Henry 
Christal;  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrights- 
ville,  Pa.;  James  D.  Berry;  Christel 
Brown,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.;  William 
Du ble;  Leon  Van  Quekelberg,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y.;  Lorretta  Woolams,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.;  and  Percy  Madeira,  Ber¬ 
wyn,  Pa.  New  York  had  the  first- 
prize  Guernsey  herd  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  second. 

In  the  Ayrshire  classes  Meredith 
Farm  had  top  bull  calf,  jr.  and  sr. 
yearling  heifers,  two-year-  and  four- 
year-old  cows,  best  uddered  cow,  best 
three  females  and  was  premier  In¬ 
ternational  Ayrshire  breeder.  Strath- 
glass  Farm  showed  the  winning  sr. 
year  bull,  who  was  made  jr.  cham¬ 
pion  bull.  New  York  State’s  Ayrshire 
herd  placed  fourth;  Fred  Bova,  Car¬ 
ney  and  Nichols,  and  M.  B.  and  W.  B. 
Mitchell,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  also 
showed  high-ranking  Ayrshires. 

Again  in  the  Brown  Swiss  classes, 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J., 
took  most  of  the  top  honors.  It  had 
first-prize  bull  calf  and  jr.  champion, 
top  jr.  yr.  heifer,  and  first-prize  aged 
cow,  who  was  senior  and  gr.  cham¬ 
pion  Brown  Swiss  female.  It  also  had 
the  best  uddered  cow,  top  dairy  herd, 
best  three  females,  champion  jr.  and 


sr.  gets,  and  was  premier  Brown 
Swiss  breeder  and  exhibitor.  Hy- 
Crest  Farm,  Sleepy  Valley  Farm, 
and  Ethan  Allen  Farm  also  showed 
Brown  Swiss  at  the  International; 
New  England  had  second  place  herd 
and  New  Jersey  fourth.  George  Trim- 
burger  judged  the  Brown  Swiss 
classes  at  the  International. 

The  Jerseys  at  the  International 
were  judged  by  Hilton  Boynton  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
Top  jr.  yearling  Jersey  bull  was  shown 
by  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.; 
and  Diana  Ryan,  Newport,  R.  I., 
showed  first-place  Jersey  three-year- 
old  cow  and  the  winning  produce  of 
dam  and  dairy  herd.  Mystery  Farm 
and  Last  Chance  Ranch  were  North¬ 
east  entrants  in  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  show.  Mystery  had  the  top 
four-year-old  cow,  who  was  also  gr. 
champion  female.  Last  Chance  had 
the  best  uddered  Milking  Shorthorn 
cow  and  Mystery  the  best  dairy  herd. 
Eastern  States  had  second-place 
Milking  Shorthorn  herd. 

There  were  no  Northeast  Hol- 
steins  at  the  International.  Mary¬ 
land,  nevertheless,  again  had  some 
top  animals.  The  Holstein  show  was 
judged  by  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Dalton, 
Pa. 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HABKY  LANDO 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  is 
moving  in  two  directions  to  counter 
the  election  plans  of  the  Democrats 
next  year. 

The  opposition  is  already  laying 
the  groundwork  for  making  Benson 
the  major  campaign  issue-  Benson  is 
swinging  out  with  a  vigorous  defense 
of  his  policies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
is  taking  steps  to  stop  the  decline 
in  farm  income  on  the  other  hand. 

The  past  several  weeks  have 
brought  developments  in  rapid-fire 
order,  starting  with  reports  of  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  President’s  cabinet 
to  force  Benson  to  resign.  The  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  has  previously 
been  content  to  ignore  similar  ru¬ 
mors,  but  he  used  the  latest  one  as 
an  opening  wedge  in  his  own  counter¬ 
offensive.  After  making  his  denial 
before  a  hastily-summoned  press 
conference,  Benson  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
resigning,  but  has  every  intention  of 
carrying  out  the  policies  which  he 
favors  and  believes  to  be  right.  He 
capped  these  assertions  with  a  quick 
tup  to  Denver,  after  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  issued  a  statement 
backing  his  Agriculture  Secretary  to 
the  limit.  A  projected  Benson  Euro¬ 
pean  trip  was  cancelled  so  that  he 
can  pay  closer  day-by-day  attention 
to  the  political  problem  at  hand. 

Benson  and  his  aides  have  already 
set  records  for  distance  travelled 
and  number  of  speeches  delivered, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
countless  press  agents  and  never- 
quiet  -mimeograph  machines  have  al¬ 
ready  set  other  records  for  the 
quantity  of  press  releases  mailed 
aiound  the  nation.  But  the  stage  has 
now  been  set  to  break  all  these 
records  once  more.  Speeches  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Benson  policies  have 
been  prominent  in  the  unprecen- 
dented  number  of  USDA  releases 
issued  during  the  past  nearly  three 
years,  but  now  the  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines  have  turned  out  two  sets  of 
“fact  sheets”  for  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  each  of  which  contains  all  the 
arguments  for  the  Benson  program 
and  against  previous  programs.  The 
strategy  adopted  involves  a  steady 
flow  of  press  releases  and  much  use 
of  all  forms  of  transportation,  but 
principally  planes,  to  take  all  high 
USDA  officials  all  over  the  nation. 
And  all  of  this  is  set  to  increase  in 
tempo  as  election  day  nears. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  finds 
Benson  ready  to  step  in  quickly 
when  and  if  prices  drop  too  much 
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faster  or  farther  on  any  important 
farm  commodity.  Benson,  at  least 
for  the  present,  has  changed  his 
mind  about  letting  price  determine 
for  the  farmer  whether  he  should  in¬ 
crease  or  cut  down  on  production. 
The  Agriculture  Secretary  is  now 
set  to  use  considerable  cash  to  re¬ 
move  price-depressing  sui’pluses 
from  the  market. 

Already  buying  peanut  oil  and 
subsidizing  diversion  of  surplus  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  market,  USDA  in 
rapid  order  announced  a  limited 
pork  purchase  program  that  began 
on  November  7  and  corn  was  taken 
off  the  reduced  price  export  list  to 
force  export  buying  from  the  open 
market.  The  pork  program  will  be 
much  more  limited  than  that  under¬ 
taken  by  Benson  for  beef  some  time 
ago,  at  another  time  when  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  departed  under 
pressure  of  skidding  prices  and  out¬ 
spoken  criticism  from  his  announced 
principles. 

USDA  spokesmen  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  Benson  will  here¬ 
after  step  in  promptly  when  prices 
slide  badly  on  any  major  farm  com¬ 
modity.  For  instance,  they  say,  it  is 
now  settled  that  USDA  will  buy  up 
small  amounts  of  poultry  and  eggs 
if  those  prices  should  show  signs  of 
disastrous  dips. 

Despite  the  “wool  incentive”  pro¬ 
gram,  U.  S.  production  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  next  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure. 

Under  the  program,  producers  sell 
their  wool  at  market  prices  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  USDA 
makes  direct  subsidy  payments  to 
the  producers  in  order  to  bring  aver¬ 
age  receipts  up  to  the  support  level. 
Average  prices  thus  far  this  season 
have  been  slightly  under  49  cents 
per  pound,  far  under  the  62  cents 
per  pound  support  level,  which 
means  a  hefty  bill  for  price  supports. 

❖  ❖  ❖  :Js 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
asking  turkey  breeders  to  cut  their 
1956  production  plans.  Present  plans, 
it  is  warned,  would  mean  low  prices 
next  year. 

A  special  USDA  survey  shows  that 
farmers  intend  to  keep  13  per  cent 
more  heavy-breed  turkey  hens  than 
in  1955,  which  would  mean  a  new 
record  heavy-breed  turkey  crop  next 
year — considerably  above  1954,  when 
prices  were  depressed  by  the  sui'- 
plus. 
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STABILIZED 


3  Questions  to  Ask  about 
Any  Mineral-Deficiency 
Protection  You  Buy: 

IDoes  it  contain  the  right  trace 
minerals  ...  in  the  proportions 
and  amounts  recommended  by  top 
animal  nutrition  authorities? 

BLUSALT  does! 

Is  it  stabilized  to  retain  its 
effectiveness  lastingly  under 
normal  farm  conditions  of  storage 
and  use?  BLUSALT  is! 

3  Is  it  completely  soluble  in  gas¬ 
tric  juices  ...  is  it  digestible 
...  is  it  in  the  form  that  can  be 
readily  assimilated?  BLUSALT  is! 

Thot's  why  BLUSALT  is  your 
best  buy  in  mineral-deficiency 
protection. 

STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT  is 
available  in  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags, 
50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  liks. 


RICHER  than  ever!  STERLING 
Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT  sup¬ 
plies  salt  and  6  essential  trace 
minerals:  Cobalt,  Manganese, 
Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc. 

RICHER  .  .  .  and  always  full 
strength!  Even  more  dependable 
than  before.  The  trace  minerals 
in  the  new,  enriched  BLUSALT 
are  stable. 

RICHER  .  .  .  and  readily  di¬ 
gested!  Full  utilization  of  feed 
makes  for  healthier  animals.  They 
grow  faster  .  .  .  produce  more 
meat,  milk  and  wool. 

Keep  BLUSALT  before  your 
animals  (except  poultry)  at  all 
times.  Add  BLUSALT  in  the  same 
proportion  as  salt  in  custom- 
ground  feeds  for  all  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry. 


STERLING«mBLUSALT 

COLORED  A  DISTINCTIVE  BLUE 
International  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa, 


Get  the  Money  Bird  of  the  Broiler  Grower! 

Stem’s  White  Cornish  Cross 


Our  customers  re¬ 
port  that  they’re  get¬ 
ting  the  quickest 
weight  gains  with 
STERN’S  WH.  COR¬ 
NISH  CROSS.  They 
also  report  a  uniform¬ 
ity  of  growth  and  a 
thick,  “barrel-chested” 
development  which 
means  plus  profits  at 
market  time.  Order 
these  remarkably 
chicks  for  e  ther  broil¬ 
ers  or  caponette  quali¬ 
ties  now. 


proved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns, 
W.  Rocks  &  W.  Cornish  Crosses. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN 
CHICKS 

f ROM  ?  lo  5  <!Jfi  010  ] 

LEGHORN 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote  V 
repairing  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  F 
U.  D.  SHRAWDER.  RirHFljxD  9. 


"MG”  SAW  WORK  FOP.  YOU 


All  Purpose  OMG 
3 Vi  hp.  woodlot 
and  pulpwocd  sow. 

Lowest  priced  in 
its  class.  From  $194. 


CHOOSE  FROM  6  NEW  "MG"  MODELS 

There’s  a  Custom-Built  MALL  Chain  Saw  in 
the  "MG”  series  to  fit  your  cutting  require¬ 
ments  exactly.  Each  rugged  "MG”  Saw  is 
tailored  to  do  a  specific  cutting  job  .  .  .  de¬ 
pendably,  economically,  and  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible.  MALL  "MG”  Chain  Saws  are  designed 
right  .  .  .  built  right  .  .  .  priced  right.  Put  a 
MALL  Saw  to  work  for  you  today 


Powerful  2MG 

5  hp. 

original  heavy-i 
one-man  production  saw. 
Drives  a  dozen  attachments. 
Priced  from  $295. 


See  Your  MALL  Dealer  for  a  FREE  Demon!, notion 

Jut  A 1 1  taai  f  f\  PORTABLE  POWER  7001$ 

MALI  i  UUL  CU.  GASOLINE  •  ELECTRIC  *  AIR 

7826  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  19,  111. 
Please  arrange  for  me  a  FREE  Chain  Saw 
demonstration. 

Name _ 


Address- 


PU-lSfi 
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Production  by  New  Pullets 


If  you  have  Leghorn  pullets  just 
coming  into  production,  or  a  flock 
of  earlier  hatched  birds  that  has 
been  laying  for  some  weeks,  you  can 
judge  their  potential  by  comparing 
their  egg  records  with  the  following 
age-production  standard:  at  21  weeks 
of  age  100  Leghorn  pullets  should  be 
laying  about  five  eggs  daily;  at  22 
weeks  it  should  be  10  eggs;  at  23 
weeks,  20;  at  24,  30  eggs;  at  25,  40; 
at  26,  50  eggs;  27,  60;  at  28,  70  eggs; 
at  29,  75;  and  at  30  weeks,  75  eggs. 

Two  things  should  be  noted:  first, 
that  at  the  age  of  26  weeks  (six 
months),  'the  pullets  should  be  lay¬ 
ing  about  50  eggs  per  100  birds  daily, 
or  50  per  cent.  Heavy  breeds  may  be 
somewhat  later  than  Leghorns  in  get¬ 
ting  started,  but  that  is  a  problem  of 
breeding  and  many  heavy  strains 
mature  as  early  as  Leghorns.  If  the 
flock  is  not  laying  at  a  50  per  cent 
rate  when  six  months  old,  the 
chances  are  that  the  birds  have  not 
been  fed  or  bred  right,  or  that  they 


are  diseased.  The  second  point  to 
observe  is  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  each  week  until  a  peak  has  been 
reached;  this  normally  will  be  by 
the  time  the  pullets  are  30  weeks  old. 
At  this  age,  well-bred,  healthy  pul¬ 
lets  should  be  laying  at  an  average 
rate  of  from  75  to  80  per  cent.  This 
is  a  high  standard  but  one  that  must 
be  reached  if  the  flock  is  to  be  profit¬ 
able. 

Pullets  come  up  to  peak  produc¬ 
tion  about  six  weeks  after  they  first 
come  into  production;  after  that 
level  is  reached,  it  is  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded.  In  fact,  the  normal  pattern 
is  for  a  flock  gradually  to  come  down 
in  production  after  it  is  30  weeks 
old.  The  level  that  is  reached  at  this 
age  is  a  good  guide  to  eventual  pro¬ 
duction.  If  the  peak  point  is  60  per 
cent  rather  than  80  as  suggested,  the 
flock  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
will  continue  at  a  relatively  reduced 
rate  of  production.  You  can  deter¬ 
mine  by  the  time  a  pullet  flock  is  30 


weeks  old  just  what  can  be  expected 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 
For  instance,  without  artificial  light 
from  October  to  March,  the  sug¬ 
gested  standard  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain.  Outbreak  of  disease  would 


automatically  break  the  cycle  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Nevertheless,  a  standard  is 
of  value  and  helps  one  judge  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  good  or  mediocre 
flock.  This  initial  production  rate 
measures  flock  potential.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  to  flock  management. 

C.  S.  Platt 


From  a  record  on  pullets’  production  each  month  after  they  are  housed  can 
be  predicted  how  they  are  going  to  lay  for  the  full  year.  These  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  off  to  a  good  start  —  and  to  a  promising  annual  lay. 


Plucking  of  Muscovy  Ducks 

Our  Muscovy  ducks  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens,  easy  to  raise,  their  meat  is 
the  best  and  we  like  them  very  much 
until  it  is  time  to  pluck  them.  Even 
a  pair  of  pliers  is  not  much  help  for 
the  wing  feathers,  and  it  takes  the 
skin  along  with  the  fine  ones.  We 
have  found  the  best  solution  to  be 
dropping  the  ducks  into  a  fire  until 
the  feathers  are  burned  off.  But  that 
leaves  an  ugly  carcass.  Warm  water 
does  not  seem  to  help  much  at  all.  Is 
there  a  machine  to  pluck  ducks? 
Anything  you  can  tell  us  about  easier 
and  better  picking  of  them  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  appreciated.  mrs.  c.  g. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Plucking  Muscovy  ducks  can  be 
quite  a  problem,  but  it  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  use  water  at  about  140  de¬ 
grees.  Then  add  a  detergent  to  cut 
the  oil  and  grease  on  the  feathers  so 
that  the  water  will  better  penetrate. 
One  could  use  too  much  of  the  de¬ 
tergent  and  thus  effect  the  flavor,  but 
the  amount  needed  can  be  learned 
by  trial  and  error.  A  small  quantity 
will  not  cause  harm  and  will  be  quite 
helpful. 

You  can  buy  mechanical  pickers 
that  work  well.  For  the  fine  feathers 
that  are  close  to  the  body,  however, 
I  would  recommend  dipping  the 
ducks  in  wax  after  the  rough  fea¬ 
thers  are  removed  by  machine.  Then 
finish  plucking  by  removal  of  the 
hardened  wax  with  which  come  the 
fine  feathers. 


Ventilation  to  Make  Dry 
Litter? 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  ventilate  a 
chicken  house  so  it  will  stay  dry? 
Ours  is  20-  by  60-feet  and  the  floor 
and  litter  are  wet  in  Winter.  If  I 
get  a  fan,  where  should  I  put  it,  in 
the  middle  or  at  one  end?  v.  e. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ventilation  alone  will  not  keep 
poultry  litter  dry.  If  along  with  ven¬ 
tilation  some  heat  is  provided  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  maintaining  the 
litter  in  good  condition.  Of  course, 
one  of  the  features  claimed  for  the 
new  type  thermopane  front  in  poul¬ 
try  houses  is  the  fact  that  such 
houses  maintain  a  dry  litter.  This 
is  because  such  construction  not  only 
conserves  the  heat  of  the  chickens 
but  also  the  heat  that  penetrates  the 
double-pane  glass.  Wet  litter  in  the 
pen  is  not  only  a  problem  of  heat 
and  ventilation  but  also  of  over¬ 
crowding,  diet,  type  of  litter  and 
floor  drainage.  Everything  involved 
in  the  situation  must  be  kept  under 
control.  In  the  event  you  do  install 
a  fan,  I  would  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  rather  than  at  the  end. 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


C Would  You  Like  to  Attend  a  Babcock 
Poultry  School? 


This  past  year  we  have  built  quite  an  addition  onto  our 
big  hatchery.  In  this  building  we  have  an  auditorium  that 
will  accommodate  over  100  people.  Sometime  this  fall 
or  winter  we’ll  start  holding  schools  to  teach  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  neighbors  and  friends  more  about  the 
poultry  business. 

We  plan  to  teach  how  to  feed  and  manage  for  high  egg 
production,  how  to  cull,  how  to  candle  and  carton  your 
market  eggs  for  retail  trade,  how  to  plan  ahead,  how  to 
combat  and  prevent  disease,  and  how  to  brood  chicks 
and  raise  good  pullets. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  idea?  If  you  would  like  to  at¬ 
tend,  please  indicate  so  on  the  coupon  below.  We’ll 
send  full  particulars. 
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Should  Old  Hens  Be  Kept  Over? 


If  you  have  a  flock  of  old  Leghorn  hens  that  are  healthy,  have  lived 
and  laid  well,  and  if  you  have  room  for  them,  I  would  keep  them 
over  for  a  second  year  of  lay.  I  would  not  keep  over  heavies  for  a 
second  year.  If  you  do  keep  over  "heavies"  keep  them  a  little  thin 
through  their  moult. 

If  you  keep  over  Leghorn  hens,  I’d  suggest  separating  all  birds  that 
have  grown  new  feathers  and  push  them  for  eggs.  All  birds  that  have 
laid  14  to  18  months  and  hove  shown  no  moult  should  be  forced  into 
a  moult.  To  do  this,  take  away  mash  and  lights  entirely.  Feed  all  the 
scratch  grain  they’ll  eat.  Take  away  water  every  other  day  until  they 
are  down  to  less  than  5%  production.  Then  give  all  the  water  they 
want  along  with  grain.  After  30  days  of  no  production,  put  back  the 
lights  and  mash  and  force  them  for  all  the  eggs  they'll  lay.  Babcock 


Winner  of  1955  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy 


This  year  we 

have  again  won  the  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy.  This  tro  phy  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  breeder  who  has  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  production  in  points  for  all 
birds  entered  in  egg  laying  tests. 
This  is  the  highest  honor  a  breeder 
can  win  in  Official  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Our  record  for  this  trophy  is 
213,37  eggs  and  211.64  points  per  bird 
entered.  Livability  109%.  This  is  a 
fine  record.  We  are  very  proud  of 
it  and  yet  we’re  not.  Why?  Because 
our  best  pedigreed  birds  were  in 
these  Egg  Laying  Test  pens.  These 
birds  were  raised  under  excellent 
environmental  conditions  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  selected  these  birds  very 
carefully.  Egg  Laying  Test  records 
mean  a  little,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  Random  Sample  Test  rec¬ 
ords.  Therefore,  1954-55  was  the 
last  year  for  us  in  the  good  old  Egg 
Laying  Tests  where  we  enter  se¬ 
lected,  mature  pullets.  From  now 
on,  we  plan  to  enter  only  Random 
Sample  Tests. 


Leghorns  will  usually  lay  up  to  80  to  90  percent  for  a  while  after  a 
forced  moult,  then  drop  off  to  about  75%  for  a  number  of  months. 
A  forced  moult  improves  egg  shells,  interior  egg  quality,  etc.  If  you 
have  empty  space,  I'd  keep  good  Leghorn  hens  a  second  year.  They  re 
not  as  good  as  pullets,  but  they  are  better  than  empty  pens. 


Energy  Feeds  Smart? 


I  don't  know.  High  energy  feeds  are  forcing  us  to  readjust  our  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  much  scratch  to  feed.  These  mashes  encourage 
cannibalism  and  pickouts  in  some  strains.  They  are  probably  better 
in  winter  thqn  summer.  High  energy  feeds  are  probably  here  to  stay 
until  something  better  comes  along.  In  the  meantime.  I'd  suggest  that 
if  results  are  not  good,  you  experiment  some  with  the  amount  of  grain 
you  feed  according  to  the  weather  and  also  what  grains  you  put  in 
your  scratch. 


Put  plenty  of  oyster  shell  and  grit  in  your  pens.  Be  sure  your  birds 
have  easy  access  to  these  ingredients  every  day.  Put  in  plenty  of 
water  troughs  in  various  parts  of  the  pens.  Make  it  easy  for*  birds  to 
drink.  Provide  one  nest  for  each  four  pullets.  Our  lights  come  on  at 
3:00  A.M.  Ten  minutes  just  watching  your  birds  eat  and  drink  will 
often  make  you  money  if  you  are  observing.  People  who  dash  in  the 
pen,  dash  out  don’t  usually  make  good  poultrymen.  I  still  think 
3  square  feet  per  bird  is  more  profitable  than  2  square  feet  per  bird. 


Miscellaneous 
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Babcock  Bessies — A  Large  Egg  Leghorn 


This  year  we  are  offering  you  "Babcock  Bessies."  These  Bessies  are 
the  result  of  crossing  a  "large-egg  male  line"  onto  our  pure  Babcock 
females.  We  have  been  busy  developing  this  male  line  to  "nick" 
especially  with  our  Babcock  female.  The  resulting  pullets  lay  a  large 
egg  like  the  sisters  of  the  males ,  and  lay  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  like 
our  Babcock  strain  always  does.  I  believe  you'll  find  this  a  very  fine 
bird  and  I  suggest  you  try  Babcock  Bessies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Free  Catalog  — 

Please  send  for  our  1956  catalog. 
You  will  find  it  very  interesting. 

Facts  About  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 

1.  We  started  in  business  just  20  years  ago. 

2.  We  own  36,000  breeders  and  mate  up  a  total  of  100,000  breeders 
—all  Babcock  Barbaras  and  Bessies. 

3.  We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  poultry  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  you'll  find  anywhere. 

4.  All  our  breeding  records  and  customer  records  are  on  I.B.M.  ma¬ 
chines  which  enable  us  to  give  you  better  birds  and  better  service. 

Dear  Babcock:  Date - 

0  I’m  interested  in  attending  a  Babcock  Poultry  School. 

Q  Please  send  Babcock  catalog  and  price  list. 

Name _ - — - — - - 

Address - _ - - - — - — - 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc*,  Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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For  1956  Profits 

thetHltOis 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

the  SlMmis 

TOLMAN'S 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks,  long  popular 
as  dual-purpose  birds,  are  in  even 
greater  demand  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Here  is  a  strain  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  years  for  high  egg 
production  as  well  as  fast  growth  and 
profitable  meat  qualities.  During  the  i 
past  10  years  we  have  further  in¬ 
creased  their  rate  of  growth  and  feed  | 
conversion  to  provide  our  customers  I 
wilh  the  ideal  white  broiler  chicks. 
Proof  of  their  abilities  along  these 
lies  was  given  at  a  recent  Mass. 
C.O.T.  Contest  where  our  entry  aver¬ 
aged  5V2  lb.  live  wt.  at  12  weeks  with 
a  feed  conversion  rate  of  2.78. 

In  breeding  for  even  better  meat 
qualities  which  includes  livability, 
vigor,  even  feathering  and  efficient 
feed  conversion — we  have  not  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  inherent  laying  abilities. 
After  all,  the  prerequisite  of  any 
good  broiler  strain  is  its  ability  to 
reproduce  itself  economically. 


Confinement”  a  Shock  to 

PulSefs 

Moving  pullets  from  range  to  lay¬ 
ing  house  is  a  shock  to  the  birds  and 
anything  a  poultryman  can  do  to 
ease  that  shock  results  in  higher  egg 
production  and  great  income.  The 
laying  house  should  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  pullets  before  they  are 
j  introduced.  Unnecessary  hammering, 
cleaning  and  other  disturbances  after 
the  birds  are  in  the  house  adds  to 
the  strain.  If  the  same  types  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  equipment  are  used 
as  on  the  range,  the  chickens  feel 
more  at  home  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  well-ventilated  and  open 
as  much  as  possible,  too,  for  the 
birds  have  grown  accustomed  to 
plenty  of  free  air  on  the  range. 

If  only  a  few  birds  are  moved  at 
a  time,  they  will  become  acquainted 
with  their  new  quarters  quickly. 
Somehow  they  seem  to  welcome  the 
later  transfers  and  ameliorate  the 
shock  of  strange  surroundings.  It  is 
best  to  move  the  birds  at  night  so 
that  they  may  wake  their  first 
morning  when  the  new  house  is 
quiet  and  in  first  sight  of  familiar 
feeders  and  waterers.  According  to 
Glyde  March  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  best  time  to  house  the  pul¬ 
lets  from  range  is  when  they  are  up 
to  about  10  per  cent  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

How  About  Keeping  the 
Hens? 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Reliable  predictions  for  1956  indicates  re¬ 
duced  feed  prices,  better  egg  prices  (that 
wii)  include  hatching  eggs)  and  a  steady 
demand  for  meat  b:rds.  With  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  and  good  management  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  better  profits 
whether  you  specialize  in  broilers,  capons, 
batching  eggs,  or  market  eggs. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  GROWER 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  day  old  chick  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  customers  have  been  making 
money  with  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  for  57 
years.  We  ship  direct  (by  mail,  express, 
air  or  our  own  heated  truck)  to  hundreds 
of  customers  throughout  the  eastern, 
southern  and  midwestern  states.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Get  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  profitable  strain  before 
ordering  your  next  brood. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Straight- Rim,  Pullets , 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs 

Joseph  Tollman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

frepl.  F  Norwell,  Mass. 

DON'T  DELAY— SEND  COUPON  TODAY 

FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  AND  AVAIL¬ 
ABILITIES 


I  Joseph  Tolman  &  Sons.  Inc.  Date . 

|  Dept.  F.  Norwell,  Mass. 

J  Without  obligation,  please  rush  full  information 
•  on  Tillman's  White  Hocks.  I  am  interested  in: 

J  D  Str. -run  Chicks  □  Baby  Cockerels 

I  □  Bullet  Chicks  □  Hatching  Eggs 

» 

I,  Name  . . . 

H 

t|  Street  or  K.  D . 

P 

K  Post  Office .  State . 

IU. mmm.m-m.mmm, 

I  HONEGGER 
LEGHORNS 

I  WON  the  1954-55  Florida  Random 
Sample  test  with  an  income  over 
feed  and  chick  costs  of  $3.54 
per  net  chick  started. 

★ 

Order  HONEGGER  Leghorn 
thicks  from: 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Williamson,  New  York 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
Fredonia,  New  York 
KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 
Geneseo,  New  York 
SAAR  I  &  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
Trumansburg,  New  York 
VANCREST  FARM 
Hyde  Park,  New  York 


Again  this  season,  it  can  well  be 
asked,  “How  many  hens  shall  I  keep 
over?”,  and  the  best  answers  to  this 
perennial  question  are:  if  they  were 
hatched  last  year  a  few  will  be 
worthwhile  keeping,  but  if  they  were 
hatched  in  1953  or  earlier  they  all 
should  be  sold.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  the  1954  birds  may  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  they  will  not  produce 
well  next  Fall  when  eggs  again 
should  be  fairly  high  in  price.  Rather 
than  have  the  poultry  houses  filled 
next  August  with  1954  hens  kept 
over  this  Winter,  it  is  preferable  to 
see  in  their  place  new  pullets 
hatched  next  January  or  February. 
Keep  the  hens  laying  now  by  all 
possible  means— artificial  light,  pel¬ 
let  supplements  to  mash,  lice  eradi¬ 
cation  and  good  care.  The  old  birds 
may  show  some  profit  for  several 
months,  but  do  not  count  on  them 
after  late  Winter.  Use  the  houses  for 
rearing  some  new  pullets  rather  than 
keep  the  hens.  Do  not  force  molt 
or  make  any  attempt  to  hold  them 
after  they  cease  profitable  laying; 
just  sell  them.  New  pullets  will  be 
the  backbone  of  profit  in  1956  and 
1957.  C.  S.  Platt 


Big  Year  for  Butler,  Pa., 
Poultry  Co-op 

During  its  fiscal  year  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31,  the  Butler  Cooperative  Egg 
Auction,  Inc.,  Butler,  Pa.,  sold  al¬ 
most  four  and  a  quarter  million 
dozen  of  eggs  for  its  members.  In¬ 
come  from  the  eggs — selling  at  an 
average  wholesale  price  of  42  cents 
per  dozen — came  to  $1,781,183.  The 
co-op  also  sold  over  three  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  poultry  for  addi¬ 
tional  income  of  about  $1.5  million. 
Total  sales  of  eggs,  poultry  and 
supplies  amounted  to  $3,473,555.  Egg 
income  was  down  from  the  previous 
year  by  about  $300,000,  due  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  price;  the  1953-’54  average 
price  received  was  47  cents  per 
dozen.  In  21  years  of  operation,  the 
cooperative’s  volume  of  business  has 
increased  fifteen-fold.  Membership 
has  also  increased;  with  234  poul- 
trymen  who  joined  last  year,  it  now 
numbers  4,599.  President  of  the 
Butler  Co-op  Egg  Auction  is  Don  V. 
Yingling;  Mark  Stahlman  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  Ray  Franks,  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Members  of  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  include  M.  R.  Mack,  E.  F. 
Newell,  M.  C.  Rumbaugh,  and  R.  S. 
Wharton. 


nwf/t-Bned  Chick 

That  give  you  high  livability 
—  more  and  bigger  eggs! 


Pictured  in  Hubbard’s  color  catalog 
are  three  top  Hubbard  performers, 
profit-bred  to  produce  more  and 
bigger  eggs  under  today’s  specialized 
conditions.  One  is  sure  to  be  ideal  for 
your  program,  your  equipment,  the 
markets  you  serve.  All  Hubbard 
chicks  are  backed  by  the  Hubbard 


F arms  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 
FREE  COLOR  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts 
about  Hubbard’s  special-purpose  birds 
for  high-egg  production,  as  well  as  dual 
purpose  birds  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 


FREE!  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc.  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  farms  Catalog..  B 


Name- 


Ad  dress_ 


Town_ 


State 


.1 


'  COLOR 

FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

Ci&dsO' 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  lor  your  copy  todoyl 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  - 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistent. y  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5.000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
lay  ng  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

214  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Chant  herl  in 

SEX-LINKS  and 
W  WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  H  i  -  Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 

right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 

VERMONT  meat  production.  Their  taster 

pill  i  or n m  growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 

ru  UHUM  and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
CLEAN  meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 

______  Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 

lllUjlll  popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 

Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

-  WHOOPER  SWANS  - 

Rarest  of  Waterfowl.  They  Glorify  the  landscape; 
return  your  investment  .  .  .  and  thrill  you  as 
nothing  else  in  Nature  can.  Free  booklet. 

WILLET  RANDALL  ARK  FARMS,  No.  Creek,  N.  Y. 

DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
"Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  6arn 
SLOOP  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  4.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card... .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents,  j 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


GET  $2  to  $3  MORE 

per  case ,  with 


STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


America’s  Foremost  Large  Egg  Strain ! 

QO  YOU  want  to  make  more  money?  Of 
course  you  do!  Why  not  turn  to  STERN’S 
‘‘Longevity’’  LEGHORNS?  These  excellent 
layers  will  consistently  produce  eg9s  that 
are  so  large  they  will  absolutely  amaze  you. 
And  large  eggs,  according  to  the  U.S.D.A., 
pay  off  handsomely  no  matter  what  existing 
market  conditions  may  be. 

Aside  from  getting  large  egg  size, 
STERN’S  will  also  give  you  dependable  pro¬ 
duction  averages  rang  ng  from  60  to  80  per¬ 
cent,  and  extremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in  converting 
feed  into  eggs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

This  year  it  will  pay  you  more  than  ever 
to  order  STERN’S  “Longevity  ’  LEGHORNS 
before  investing  n  your  replacement  flock. 

Write  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns, 

W.  Rocks  &  W.  Cornish  Crosses. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


"HEN' 
CHICKS 

I  I  ROM  7  5  Vf  AR  0L0 

{  LEGHORN 


BALL  LEGHORN  No.  551 

A  MATING  OF  THE  BEST  WITH  THE  BEST 
(BABCOCK  AND  MT.  HOPE  STRAINS) 
No.  551  •  Go  from  medium  to  large  eggs  fast. 
No.  551  •  Are  persistent  layers. 

No.  551  •  Have  very  good  livability. 

No.  551  •  Are  efficient  feed  users. 

No.  551  •  Will  please  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  accurate  records. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM  -  ROUTE  R 
OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35lh  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


OUR  36th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshires  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  Cross  or 
Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White  leghorns  also 
Started  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Special 

CtS-  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R  McA  LISTER  V  I  LL  E.  PA.  Phone  24  R  H 


CHESHIRE  SEX-LINK  CHIX 

CHOICE  OF  — 

Parmenter  R.I.R.  X  Bennett’s  B.R. 

Crooks  R.I.R  X  Bennett’s  B  R. 

Harco  Orchard  R.I.R  X  Harco  Orchard  B.R. 
SPECIAL  FALL  PRICE  S33  Per  Hundred 
Lower  Price  on  Larger  Quantities 
Write:  Special  prices  for  Sex-Link  cockerels 

CHESHIRE  HATCHERY 

780  MILLDALE  RD„  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 
PHONE:  BROWNING  2-5695 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
„  ,  ,  White  Leghorns. 

Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 
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PULLETS 


November  19,  1955 


NEWEST  FEATURES- SMOOTHEST  CUTTING 


Ttecv 

v 

70 


Lightweight  TITAN  30  with 
direct  drive  gives  you  full 
power — no  transmission  so  no 
power  loss!  Famous  Bluejet 
Chain  gives  smoother  cutting. 
Trigger  in  pistol  grip  controls 
engine  and  automatically  de¬ 
livers  constant  oil  flow  to  chain. 
Plunge  Cut  Bow  also  available,  i 


Today’s  trend 
is  to  direct  drive. 
Titan’s  direct  drive  gives 
you  high  efficiency  cutting  ’ 
anywhere  on  bar — top,  bottom 
and  the  extreme  tip. 


New  direct  drive  TITAN  70  really 
goes  after  the  big  stuff!  MOST 
POWER  PER  POUND.  Easy  starting. 
Newest  automatic  oiling  system. 
Higher  efficiency  cutting  anywhere  on 
bar  with  famous  Bluejet  Chain.  Get 
bigger  timber  faster  with  22"  to  44" 
bars.  Does  more  work  with  less  up¬ 
keep.  See  Titan  in  action  today! 


nr/t/v 

CHAIN  SAWS 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC.  •  SEATTLE  4  •  WASHINGTON 


Books  for  Christmas 

Here  is  a  special  offer  to  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
that  will  solve  many  of  your  Christmas  shopping  prob¬ 
lems.  Three  "package"  selections  of  authoritative, 
up-to-date  books  on  agriculture  —  in  packages  of  three 
or  two  —  each  at  a  substantial  saving  to  the  buyer. 

Selection  No.  1  —  $14.95 


(ANY  TWO  $9.95)  List  Price 

Feeds  and  Feeding  —  F.  B.  Morrison .  $7.00 

Fruit  Science  —  N.  F.  Childers . . 6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers  —  F.  E.  Bear . •  6.00 

$19.00 


Selection  No.  2  —  $12.50 

(ANY  TWO  $7.95) 

Dairy  Cattle  &  Milk  Production — Eckles  &  Anthony - $6.00 


Poultry  Production  —  L.  E.  Card .  5.00 

Raising  Swine  —  Deyoe  &  Krider . •  4.75 


$15.75 

Selection  No.  3  —  $8.50 

(ANY  TWO  $5.50) 


All  About  African  Violets  —  M.  Free . $3.50 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook  —  H.  S.  Pearson .  3.50 

Everyday  Farm  Laws  —  Adams  &  Bedford . .  3.05 


$10.05 

This  offer  is  limited  to  the  1955  Christmas  season  only.  To 
insure  prompt  delivery,  send  in  your  order  now,  with  check  or 
money  order,  and  coupon  filled  out  as  requested.  If  you  order 
a  3-book  package,  indicate  Selection  Number  on  left  side  of 
coupon;  for  a  2-book  package,  write  in  names  of  the  two  books 
on  right  side  of  coupon. 

Use  This  Handy  Coupon  Mail  Your  Order  Early 


1  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
1  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

1  enclose  $  I  enclose  $ 

Please  send  me  Please  send  me  the  following  two 

□  Selection  No.  1  books  from  Selection  No.  - 

□  Selection  No.  2  . 

□  Selection  No.  3  . 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


In  our  last  issue  there  was  a  mis¬ 
statement  in  regard  to  the  official 
order  regarding  the  Colonial  Club 
Plan,  Maynard,  Mass.  The  situation 
is  that  money  and  orders  received 
between  August  3  and  September  13, 
were  held  by  the  trustees  and  are 
now  in  process  of  being  returned  un¬ 
opened  to  the  senders  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  stating  that  the 
company  is  out  of  business.  Orders 
received  previous  to  that  date  will 
not  be  returned,  as  such  orders  and 
checks  must  await  the  settlement  of 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and 
probably  will  not  be  returned  unless 
sufficient  assets  are  uncovered.  A 
receiver  has  been  appointed  and  a 
referee  will  hear  the  case.  The 
amount  available  for  the  secretaries 
cannot  be  ascertained  until  the 
referee  renders  his  decision.  Secre¬ 
taries  must  be  patient  until  they 
hear  from  the  receiver,  who  will 
send  the  necessary  papers  for  pre¬ 
senting  their  proof  of  claim.  As  the 
Old  Colony  Sales  Company  they  are 
reported  to  have  operated  success¬ 
fully  under  the  club-plan  method. 
However  moving  into  a  larger  lo¬ 
cation,  consumed  considerable  of 
their  working  capital  and  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ensued.  The  adjustment  will 
entail  a  great  amount  of  work  to 
unravel  the  confused  records  and 
settle  each  Secretary’s  account.  It  is 
hoped  this  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
in  30  days  and  secretaries  and  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  notified  by  mail  to  file 
claims  with  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 


As  a  long  time  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  I  am  sending 
some  literature  from  an  investing 
company.  I  would  like  to  know  if,  in 
your  opinion,  this  or  any  stocks 
listed  here  are  O.  K.  Is  the  company 
O.  K.?  J-  a.  D. 

Ohio 

The  literature  is  very  cheaply  and 
crudely  gotten  up.  The  stocks  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  uranium  stocks.  Unless 
on  the  regular  stock  market  and  off¬ 
ered  by  a  substantial  company  we 
would  hesitate  to  invest  in  such 
stocks.  The  majority  of  the  uranium 
stocks  are  in  the  purely  speculative 
stage,  and  only  those  who  can  afford 
to  lose  their  investment,  should  go 
into  any  speculative  ventures.  In 
many  cases  the  investment  funds  are 
used  to  ascertain  if  uranium  can  be 
located  in  the  sections  controlled  by 
the  company.  If  uranium  is  not 
found  your  money  is  lost.  If  it  is 
found,  time  and  money  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  mine  it  and  find  a  market. 

I  sent  a  concern  $5.00  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  advise  me  that  they 
have  not  received  it.  I  think  there 
are  some  who  smell  a  dollar  bill  in 
a  letter.  One  cannot  register  a  three- 
cent  letter  and  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  also.  Can  you  help  me 
to  collect?  s.  h.  s. 

New  York 

S.  H.  S.  is  wrong  in  thinking  a 
three-cent  letter  cannot  be  regis¬ 
tered,  but  it  is  expensive  and  will 
cost  probably  40  cents.  However  the 
sender  will  receive  a  card  signed  by 
the  recipient  and  thus  know  his 
letter  has  been  received.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  recover  cash 
lost  in  the  mails.  Postal  authorities 
find  they  cannot  trust  all  people  and 
that  is  why  so  many  methods  for 
sending  money  have  been  created.  A 
Money  Order  is  the  cheapest  and  is 
safe.  The  new  certified  mail  is  also 
safe.  It  costs  15  cents  plus  the  regu¬ 
lar  three  cents  postage.  For  seven 
cents  extra  a  receipt  will  be  given, 
but  there  is  no  indemnity  as  in 
registered  mail. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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j  BLADES 

Less  than  1®  Each 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— if  not 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post¬ 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  N-3 

516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


The  only  manufacturer  of  complete  com¬ 
bustion  type  wood  burning  equipment. 


Enthusiastic  owners  report  RITEWAY'S 
exclusive  combustion  principle  saves  up 
to  half  the  fuel.  Large  fuel  magazine 
and  thermostat  hold  even  temperature  for 

Thoroughly  tested  and 
approved.  Burns  any 
kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information: 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $4.95 

I  OTHER  SIZES  * 

I  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  J 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  ■ 

I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
I  teed! 

1  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  » 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


24  hours. 


YOU  CAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 


from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  I  ! 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
lJust  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
,  minutes  after  you  rub  It 
jin  or  your  money  back. 
(Send  $1  cash  or  money 
forder. 

*  NO  C.  0.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

O.  Box-61  A,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


GET 

PAIN-O-WAY 

TODAY 


I 


CLOSING  OUT  *  Aluminum  Silo  Roofs 


at  Savings  of  $100  ea. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  brand  new 
Aluminum  Dome  Roofs.  These  will  fit  any 
14  ft.  wood  or  concrete  stave  silo.  First  come 
— First  served — Save  $100.  Our  only  require¬ 
ment  is  you  take  immediate  delivery. 


RED 


GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 
CREEK  •  NEW 

Telephone  Red  Creek  6211 


YORK 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes. 
An  advertisement  in  this  paper 
will  place  your  message  before 
300,000  readers  and  may  result  in 
a  prompt  sale  for  you.  The  rate  is 
only  20  cents  per  word  payable  in 
advance.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

'  Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
|  word.  Including  name  sad  address,  each  lnaer- 
I  tlon.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
1  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

i  Copy  mast  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
i  12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  or  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic.  New  York. _ _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  an  outstanding  salesman 
to  represent  the  finest  farm  tank  made.  New 
England  territory.  Tell  us  why  you’re  the 
best — plus  your  personal  history.  If  you 
meet  these  qualifications — write  us  today. 
Girton  Manufacturing  Company,  Millville,  Pa. 

Drawer  DB1. _ _ 

WANTED:  Gardener,  country  place,  experi¬ 
ence  with  flowers,  vegetables,  '  small  fruit, 
lawns.  No  greenhouse.  Starting  salary  $225 
monthly,  house,  heat,  etc.  Desirable  that  wife 
be  willing  do  part  time  work  in  owner’s 
house.  Reference  required.  Write  E.  Zuill, 
manager,  Kenridge  Farm.  Cornwall.  N._Y. 
HOUSEHELPER,  active  countrywoman,  30-55, 
for  owner’s  household,  several  adults,  large 
dairy  farm,  eastern,  N.  Y.  General  house¬ 
hold  duties  including  substitute  cooking.  Ex¬ 
perienced  driver.  All  modern  conveniences 
and  equipment.  Own  room.  Good  wages. 
Permanent.  References  required.  Give  tele- 
phone  number.  BOX  1317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Two  ambitious,  reliable,  general 

dairy  farmers;  also  route  delivery;  modern 
equipment;  room  and  board  furnished.  Write 

to  Snows  Dairy,  Rt.  1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  little  or  no 

family  for  dairy  and  general  farm  work, 
southern  New  Jersey.  State  references,  past 
experience,  wages  expected.  BOX  1315,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 

CARPENTERS  for  varied  year-round  mainte¬ 
nance  work  in  mountain  resort,  90  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Board  and  lodging  pro- 
vided.  BOX  1329,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay, 
modern  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  PRescott  7-4737. _ 

FARMER:  Poultry-grain  farm.  Good  living 
accommodations  and  working  conditions. 
Only  experienced  man  with  references  con¬ 
sidered. _ Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  _Y. _ 

DAIRYMEN  Wanted:  Father,  son  of  working 
age;  for  registered  Holstein  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  conscientious  dairymen,  willing  to 
accept  responsibility.  Milking  machines  and 
modern  equipment  in  use.  Home  with  oil  heat 
and  all  conveniences.  References,  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected  for  both  should  be 
stated  in  letter.  BOX  1400,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Caretaker.  Small  estate  at  Lyme, 
Connecticut  has  a  good  position  for  an  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable,  sober  gardener-caretaker,  who 
knows  flowers  and  shrubs  and  is  handy  about 
the  place.  No  live  stock  or  poultry.  Five-room 
gardener’s  cottage,  bath,  electriicty,  oil  heat 
and  garage.  Do  not  require  services  of  wife. 
However,  there  is  plenty  of  employment 
available  in  community.  Personal  references 
required.  BOX  1401,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MlDDLEAGE  woman  who  needs  good  home, 
help  take  care  two  school  children.  BOX 
1403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Under  50,  references;  nice 
home,  children.  Apply  P.  O.  'Box  934, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y, _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Good  home,  no  cooking; 

two  children.  $25  weekly.  N.  Stein,  7  Cole 
St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

DOCTOR’S  parents  want  good-hearted,  able 
housekeeper.  Live  in  modern  home,  wooded 
section.  Children,  school  age.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Ho’linshead,  Sunset  Farm  Road,  West  Hart- 

f  ord,  C  onn. _ _ 

MOTHER’S  helper,  family  four,  two  children 
ages  four  and  two.  Private  room  and  bath, 
new  house,  latest  appliances,  no  heavy  clean¬ 
ing.  $150  month.  Reply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy, 

2  Ivy  Hill  Road,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Retired  couple  to  live  in  tenant 
house  on  owner’s  property,  rent  free,  in 
return  for  equivalent  services:  wife  to  be 
available  for  housework.  Write  Box  396, 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y, _ 

GARDENER-Experienced:  All  around  handy¬ 
man  with  some  farming  experience.  Under 
50.  Wonderful  permanent  position.  Three- 
room  cottage  with  oil  burner.  Only  those  with 
recent  experience  and  references  need  apply. 
Phone  (Trenton)  Export  2-2871,  not  collect, 
or  write  R.  R.  1,  Box  70,  Titusville,  New 
Jersey. _ ■ 

KENNELMAN  or  couple  wanted  for  Northern 
Bergen  County  kennel.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Aufdemberg  Kennels,  Box  504,  North- 
vale,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRYMAN  for  40-cow  dairy  by  cattle 
dealer  near  York,  Pa.  Must  be  good  cow¬ 
man.  Wages  $200  plus  commission  from  sales. 
Good  house  with  conveniences.  Usual  privi- 
ledges.  Please  furnish  references.  Loggoor 
Farms,  Box  217,  Codorus,  Pa. 


COUPLE:  Available  promptly.  No  dependents. 

Gardener,  handyman,  driver’s  license.  Wife 
housekeeper  for  owner — travelling  Winters. 
Yearly  position.  Furnished  quarters.  Two 
acres.  Near  towns.  No  livestock.  References 
required.  BOX  436,  Rye,  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Salisbury.  Conn.,  five  miles  from 
village.  Permanent.  Man  to  do  yard  work, 
caretaking,  some  driving.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work.  Separate  newly  finished  5-room  house. 
Oil  heat,  garage.  Children  of  school  age  no 
obstacle.  Car  for  personal  use  necessary. 
Please  give  references.  Reply  BOX  167, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 


FOR  doctor’s  house,  two  children,  school  age; 

general  housework,  dependable  person 
needed.  Pay  monthly  $140.  Write  Mrs.  D. 
Wainapel,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  good  home  and  job.  House¬ 
mother  in  small  school  for  retarded.  Woi’k  is 
like  practical  nursing  but  no  experience 
needed.  Give  full  details  about  self  and 
telephone  number.  Soundview  School,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Cultured  sober  woman  as  practical 
companion  by  elderly  invalid.  No  house 
work  except  own  room.  State  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  remuneration  expected.  References. 
11  Chicken  Valley  Road,  Glen  Head,  L.  I., 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED  Man:  Single  or  married  for  modern 
dairy  farm.  Experienced  hand  and  machine 
milker.  Nice  house  for  married  man  and 
good  room  with  bath  and  board  for  single. 
Write  age,  references  and  wages.  Fred 
Weissmann,  Harpursville,  N.  Y-  near  Bing¬ 
hamton  ,  N,  Y, 

WANTED:  Single  man  with  dairy  experience 
who  can  operate  farm  machinery.  Pure  bred 
Holsteins.  Steady  job,  good  wages,  excellent 
board  for  sober,  dependable  man.  Arthur 
Clark,  Easton,  Conn, _ 

SINGLE  man  for  Connecticut  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  State  age,  experience,  wages. 
Post  Office  Box  305,  Manchester.  Conn. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  good  salary,  plus  6-room 
house  with  all  improvements.  Husband  may 
work  elsewhere,  just  care  of  lawns  in  Summer 
and  snow  in  Win.er.  Will  consider  husband 
also  if  a  farmer.  Located  12  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  BOX  1416,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtiand  7-7865, _ _ 

FARM  Manager:  Horticulturist,  landscape 
architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX 
1318, _ Rural  New  Yorker. 

SWEDISH  manager,  35,  seeks  position  on  dairy 
or  cattle  farm.  Agriculture  school  graduate. 
Life  time  experience.  Five  years  in  United 
States.  Excellent  references.  Carl  Lilieholm, 

R.  D.  2.  Freehold.  New  Jersey. _ 

YOUNG  man  20  years  old,  5  ft.  5  in.,  130 
pounds,  willing  worker  wishes  to  learn 
dairy  farming  within  150  miles  New  York 
City.  Salary  not  important,  board  plus  what 
you  can  afford.  Best  of  references.  Write 
Philip  Fleischman,  450  Southern  Boulevard, 
Bronx  55,  New  Y ork. 

FARMER,  gardener  for  estate,  care  of 
grounds,  livestock,  poultry,  fruits,  full 
knowledge;  20  years  experience,  married, 
daughter  10,  son  18.  Wife  willing  part  time 
work.  Excellent  references.  BOX  1420,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

ELDERLY  lady,  companion  and  housekeeper 
for  invalid.  BOX  1417,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN  45  relocate:  Librarian,  correspondent- 
office  manager,  college  background.  BOX 
1404,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  herdsman:  A-I 
experience,  college  graduate,  single,  26. 
Desires  position  on  progressive  farm,  one 
with  future  and  incentives.  BOX  1409,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  small  family,  poultry 
and  general  farm  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  poultry  farm  or  caretaker  of  es¬ 
tate.  Honest  and  reliable.  No  liquor.  Merle 

N,  Braley,  Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. _ 

GIRL  desires  general  office  work  in  Christian 
organization.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  farm  hand  desires  light  work 
on  farm.  State  wages.  BOX  1405,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 

Rea  1  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

’’LORIDA:  1,200  acre  sweet  rich  muck  land 
with  major  portion  ditched.  Complete  soil 
water  control.  Grows  eight  crops  alfalfa  a 
■"ear.  Large  assured  market  bagged  or  baled. 
Tremendous  potential  for  year  round  garden 
crops.  Some  fenced  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Complete  at  $98,000  can  be  financed.  South 
Lake  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Clermont,  Either  Office 
Groveland. _ 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes.  450 
acres,  two  sets  buildings.  300  acres,  equip¬ 
ment,  35  cows.  110  acres,  equipment,  stock. 
130  acres,  15  stock,  equipment,  $8,000;  terms 
given.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write  Mr. 
Douglas,  Agent,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
46-224. 


BACK  of  our  66-page  catalog  is  a  force  of 
faithful  representatives.  New  York  to 
Maine,  trained  to  "get  the  facts”  about  thou¬ 
sands  of  properties.  Several  hundred  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  catalog  plainly,  factually — no 
guesswork.  Ask  for  a  free  copy.  Representa¬ 
tives  wanted.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

RETIRED  couple  will  lease  apartment;  im¬ 
provements;  near  stores  and  tarnsportation. 

BOX  1408,  Rural  New  Y orker. _ _ 

WHICH  dairy  farmer  who  wants  to  retire  is 
willing  to  help  a  young  industrious  couple 
by  taking  over  the  whole  mortgage  back- 
payment  arranged  by  milk  check.  BOX  1407, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted:  2,000-3,000  layers, 
good  buildings  and  market;  some  tillable 
land.  BOX  1406,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  Farm:  modern  home,  3,500  layers, 
shipping  50  cases,  cow,  tractor,  etc.:  $6,000 
down,  takes  everything.  Andrew  Ptahowski, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA:  New  2-bedroom  concrete  block 
home,  city  conveniences,  walking  distance 
shopping,  F.  H.  A.  $700  down.  John  Roscow, 
Inverness,  Florida. 


WEST’S  New  Catalog!  Eastern  States,  Maine 
to  North  Carolina.  Jam-packed  from  cover 
to  cover  with  latest  farm,  home  and  business 
bargains.  Completely  different,  you  may  find 
what  yo  uwant  at  a  price  you  want  to  pay. 
It’s  free!  West’s,  Brokers,  PF-11N,  Suite  1634, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  Telephone  LE  2-2010. 


DAIRY  and  General  Farm,  $50,000!  Acres  345, 
beautiful  dairy  and  grain  farm,  in  Centre 
County,  300  acres  good  tillable  soil.  30  pasture, 
fruit;  good  7-room  house,  utilities,  steam 
heat,  2  por.  garage,  new  barn  50x100,  cement 
basement,  electricity,  water,  two  big  silos, 
two  poultry  houses,  corn  cut  new,  harvested 
crops,  included.  Fall  wheat  crop.  A  good  buy! 
No.  4914.  West’s,  J.  P.  Eckel,  Representative, 
7  East  Water  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Telephone 
3857. 


FARM  for  rent  northwest  New  Jersey — May 
1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Four  room  cottage,  all 
improvements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal 
for  stock.  BOX  1412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


200  ACRE  dairy  farm,  cinder  block  barn  for 
52  head,  three  silos,  on  highway,  electricity, 
barn  cleaner;  two  family  house  in  Orange 
County.  Immediate  posession.  $35,000;  reason¬ 
able  terms.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washington- 
ville.  New  York. 


HAWTHORNE,  Florida:  Two  bedroom  furn¬ 
ished  home,  28  bearing  citrus  trees  and 
large  lakeview  building  lot;  $10,000.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Johnson. 


INCOME  property  and  retirement  home, 
furnished;  Catskill  Mts.  Two  houses,  one 
rented.  Spacious  grounds,  garden,  garages, 
improvements,  state  highway;  $15,000;  one- 
third  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Write  BOX 
1413,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RETIREMENT  house  wanted:  To  rent,  near 
stores  and  transportation.  BOX  1414,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


300  ACRE  dairy  farm:  14-room  house,  50- 
cow  barn,  36  milkers,  lot  of  young  stock, 
tractor  equipped,  farm  one  of  the  best,  about 
$4,500  down,  balance  milk  check,  $26,500  takes 
everything,  move  right  in.  Write  for  derails, 
no  telephone  calls.  United  Real  Estate,  Echo 
Lake  Road,  Greene,  New  York. 


$15,166.77  net  profit  last  year  on  small  busi¬ 

ness  in  nice  village  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Price  includes  business  block  with  three  sets 
of  apartments  on  second  and  third  floor;  any 
one  can  operate  this  business,  fine  for  large 
family,  equipped,  complete  ready  to  go,  price 
$26,500.  Send  for  details.  United  Real  Estate, 
Greene,  New  York. 


FARM:  300  acres,  equipped.  James  Vickerson, 

East  Springfield,  New  York. 


RESPONSIBLE  couple  hunting  improved 

heated  country  home;  rent  $35.  BOX  1418, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  couple  want  improved  heated 

house,  some  acreage;  $5,000;  small  down 
payment.  BOX  1419,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FROZEN  feet  forces  sale  of  only  delicatessen 

of  its  type  in  25  miles.  Unable  to  cope  with 
business  currently  paying  for  itself  in  two 
years.  $5,000  down  on  $21,000.  Clean,  neat,  fair 
lease,  excellent  town.  Will  accept  suitable 
property  in  trade.  Write  Smith,  24  Barton  St., 
Fords,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  Perth  Amboy- 
VA-6-6373. 


FOR  Sale:  Nearly  new  2-bedroom  home,  all 

furnished.  Price  $7,500.  27  miles  from  Tampa. 
Write  to  Hedwig  Riesen,  Box  277,  Zephyr 
Hills,  Florida. 


5’  Sherrill,  New  York:  Diner  and 
trading  post.  Doing  big  business,  large  ideal 
corner  location;  three  miles  from  Vernon 
Downs.  Lyle  A.  Pratt,  Realtor,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey;  Five 

pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW’S  Honey”:  Light  clover,  1  60  lb.  can 
$9.60;  2  $19;  3  $28,  not  prepaid.  Quantity 

prices  on  request.  Also  Fall  honey  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  white  clover  honey,  granulated  or 
liquid:  five  pounds  $1.95;  carton  6-  5’s  $8.00 
prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  and  clover  mixed,  fine  flavor  $8.40  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


FLORIDA — Delicious  Navel  (seedless)  oranges, 
Duncan  grapefruit.  Selected  tree  ripened, 
approximately  55-pound  bushel  baskets. 
Oranges  $6.25;  grapefruit  $5.75;  assorted  $6.25; 
express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  Upper 
Michigan  and  all  States  west  of  Mississippi 
River  except  Missouri  add  10%.  Jim  E. 
Revelle,  926  61st  Street  South,  St.  Petersburg 
7,  Florida. 

CLOVER  honey:  5  lb.  pails  $1.75,  2  No.  5 

pails  $3.25  prepaid  third  zone.  E.  G.  Corn- 
well,  Mansfleit(,  Pa. 

CHERRY  VALLEY  farmers’  wild  flower  honey 
for  Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  New  Year  presents: 
5  lb.  bucket  $1.35;  2  lb.  glass  79  cents;  1  lb. 
glass  49  cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and 
up.  Assortment  as  wanted,  15%  discount. 
Prices  F.O.B.  shipping  point.  Eastern  Dairy 
Farms  Corp.,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


TREE-Ripened  oranges,  or  grapefruit,  or 
mixed  to  order.  For  Christmas  order  by 
December  10.  $5.15  per  bushel,  express  free. 
L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 

color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  vou  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
bushel  oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit 
$5.00;  one  bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels 
$3.50.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb.  Five 
pound  pail  $2.00  (extracted  $1.75).  All  pre- 
paid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  Citrus  Fruit:  From  grower  to  you. 

Price  per  bushel  packed:  Grapefruit  $3.00: 
Oranges  $3.50;  Mixed  $3.25;  half  bushel 
Tangerines  $3.00.  If  you  want  shipment  pre¬ 
paid  add  $2.58  for  the  bushel.  $1.85  for  the 
half  bushel.  Over  100  years  of  family  experi¬ 
ence  growing  citrus.  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons, 
Dept  R,  Box  1027,  Clearwater.  Florida. 
CHOICE  clover  honey,  5’s  $1.75:  10  lb.  pails 
$3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5  lb.  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  Harry 
T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


PLEASANT  country  home  for  retired  men, 
reasonable  rates.  Carl  Seber,  Willow  Grove 
St.,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  Boarders:  Dairy  farm,  $25  weekly; 

$85  monthly.  Television,  bath,  home  cooked 
meals.  BOX  1410,  Rural _ New  Yorker. 

GOOD  home  for  elderly  gentleman  on  farm 
near  Liberty,  N.  Y.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

BOARD,  room,  available  in  pleasant,  quiet, 
restful,  Christian  home;  good  food.  Perma¬ 
nent  or  weekly.  Beautiful  Adirondacks.  Elder¬ 
ly  people  welcome.  Reasonable.  BOX  463, 
Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 


POSTPAID:  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 

tobacco;  10  pounds  $5.00.  Fred  Stoker, 
Dresden,  Tennessee.  \ 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds.  Any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.F.D.  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire . _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky 


SMALL,  old  established  club  desires  hunting 

rights  in  New  York  State.  Write  giving 
acreage,  type,  game  and  price.  BOX  1303, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Amyrico,  Aeolian,  Duo-Arts  or 
Welte-Mignon  electric  piano  with  rolls:  also 
Seeburg  or  Wurlitzer  electric  mortuary  or 
theater  organ  with  rolls.  R.  C.  Shattuck, 
Eldred,  Pa.  _ _ 

CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 

to  last.  All  sizes  of  posts.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents  at 
yard.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus 
New  York. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  45111. 

FIVE  white  18x34-in.  laudered  flour  sacks 
dish  towels  $1.00;  27x54-in.  hand  loomed  rag 
rugs,  $3.98;  per  cale  aprons  with  hoop,  $1.00 
all  postpaid.  John  Roman,  531  West  First  St  , 
Hazleton,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Black  walnut  sheller  for  home 
Give  details.  Mrs.  Dudley  Dawson  ,  419 
Washington  St.,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

RAG  Rugs:  Beautiful,  colorful,  reversible 
(two  in  one.)  Home  made.  Also  bright 
colored  ladies  handbags  and  stuffed  cloth 
“Davy  Crockett”  and  “clown”  dolls.  Make 
wonderful  Christmas  gifts.  Simms,  Warwick 
New  York. 

WANTED  at  once:  Orders  for  double  face 
balsam  wreaths.  Mrs.  Arthur  Gifford,  East 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 


TOY  animals  for  sale,  oilcloth,  5-15  inches 
tall:  10  different,  $3.50  PPD.  Ruth  Perry 
Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


CRAINE 'S  THE  NAME 

THERE'S 

a  Craine  Silo  that’s 
your  best  buy  for 
profitable  feeding. 
Write  for  descrip¬ 
tions,  prices,  terms. 

- - 

Craine,  Inc.,  1135  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


iSQJl  (ZB) 


Have  YOU  Tried 

Hoppe’s  Mo, 

For  YOUR  Guitis? 

Have  you  discovered  the  efficiency  and 
ease  with  which  this  popular  solvent 
removes  all  primer,  powder, 
lead  and  metal  fouling  —  and 
protects  guns  from  rust?  Ask 
your  gun  dealer  about 
Hoppe’s  No.  9  or  send  us  15c 
for  sample.  "Gun  Cleaning 
Guide’’  FREE  upon  post  card 
request  to 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  No.  8»h  S».,  Philo.  33,  Pa. 

SuciTWTe®  inf  oTtfor* 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you— in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
supported!  Rupture- 
Gard  is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply  you  move.  Wash¬ 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30-day  trial; 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — 59.95 
postpaid — just  give  waist  measure 

THE  KINUN  CO.,  Dept.  RY-IIYv 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  me. 

Mastitis  Infusions 

Lowest  Prices  •  Finest  Quality  •  Masti-Kure  No.  5 

Increased  High  Power  4  way  Action.  The  extra  high 
potency  of  50.000  Units  Penicillin  and  250  mo. 
Dihydrostreptomycin  combined  with  1500  mgs.  of 
double  su  fonamides,  renders  this  free  flowing  liquid 
formula  the  most  effective  treatment  for  acute  and 
stubborn  chronic  mastitis  cases. 

SPECIAL  30  DAY  OFFER: 

With  2  dozen  tubes  of  .Masti-Kure  No.  5:  One  4 
oz.  bottle  PURPLE  MAGIC  WOUND  POINT  included 
at  no  extra  charge.  Our  own  highly  perfected  formula 
in  a  handy  plastic  squeeze  bottle:  Value  $1.25. 
Stops  Cowpox,  Ringworm.  Heals  Cuts  and  bruises 
on  body  and  teats.  Per  dozen  tubes  $6.85. 

MASTI-KURE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
BOX  750,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

For  Other  Products  Write  for  Circular. 


HAY  WANTED 

Alfalfa  hay,  first  or  second  cut¬ 
ting,  also  clover  mixed.  U.  S.  Cer¬ 
tified  preferred.  Quote  delivered 
prices. 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.  Franklin,  Mass. 


-RINGWORM 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  «  MORRIS,  H.  Y. _ 

O  KT  U  IVE  ENTS 

Shipped  direct  to  you.  .  . 

Time  payments.  Freight  paid 

by  us.  Genuine  Rock  of  Ages 
granite.  Full  price  from  $29.75 
Satisfaction  guar,  or  money 

refunded.  Write  for  Free 

catalog.  As  low  as  $ !  0  down. 
Harwood  Monument  Co. 

Department  581 
507  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Imported  Dutch  Rubber  Cow  Mats 

SAVES  BEDDING  —  SAVES  COWS 
Guaranteed  for  10  years.  Will  last  a  Lifetime. 

Shipped  Prepaid. 

BRISTOL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  SHELTON,  CONN. 

Agents  Inquiries  Invited. 

PFARI  TAPinrA  fancy  large  pearls  im- 

rEMKL  IHriUlA  PORTED  FROM  THE  TROPICS 
For  that  Old  Fashioned  Pudding.  Send  $1.00  for 

two  pounds;  $2.00  for  4'/2  pounds.  Prepaid.  Recipe. 
LIND  FOOD  CO.,  BOX  I,  ROCHESTER  16,  N.  Y. 


„  .  ...  TEACHERS 

Good  Listings,  Fine  Opportunities  All  Fields, 
Kindergarten  through  College.  Write  us. 
EMPIRE  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

207  JAMES  STREET,  SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Protects  Your  Family  all  Winter! 


New  Trans-Kleer  Storm  Window 
Goes  on  in  5  Minutes  Without 
Tools,  Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails 

10.8  Sq.  Ft.  Window  Costs  only  49 Vic 

s 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army  in  Iceland  and 
Alaska  —  Now  Available  to  Public 

NOW  .  .  .  Storm  Windows  need  not  cost  you  up  to  $14.00  apiece.  American 
industry  has  developed  a  lightweight  flexible  product  that  enables  you  to 
seal  out  wintry  blasts  for  only  49% c  a  window!  Imagine  it!  For  pennies 
per  window  you  can  insulate  EVERY  ROOM  in  your  home!  This  new 
material  was  developed  by  the  Gary  plant  of  a  billion-dollar  American 
manufacturing  firm — for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  last  war. 
It  looks  like  glass,  yet  can’t  peel  off,  never  chips,  shatters  or  rattles. 
Actually  flexible  like  rubber.  Has  a  tensile  strength  of  over  one  ton  per 
square  inch.  Crystal  clear,  not  milky  or  yellowish  like  some  plastic  ma¬ 
terials.  Weighs  less  than  l/10th  of  the  lightest  glass  windows  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Even  a  large  window  comes  to  less  than  8  oz.  Not  affected  by  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  dampness— because  it’s  100%  waterproof.  Won’t  crack  even 
at  53  degrees  BELOW  FREEZING!  Use  and  re-use  it  YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR  for  winter  comfort  and  protection. 


Low-Cost  HeaSth  Protection 


winter's  f'iqid  blasts.  And  each  window  costs  on.y  49'/2c  each! 

Sensational  Discovery 
Used  By  Army  To  Fight  Cold 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  last  war 
was  how  to  defend  our  troops  and  protect 
equipment  against  the  ravages  of  Arctic 
winters.  One  of  the  world's  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  was  ordered  to  build 
a  special  plant  and  soon  millions  of  yards 
of  this  new  material  was  moving  out  to  I 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land.  It  was  not  available  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  every  inch  went  to  protect  our  men, 
vehicles,  planes  and  weapons.  Finally,  it 
was  released  to  the  public  and  ever  since 
the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply!  The  Gary  plant  of  famous  REYN¬ 
OLDS  METALS  COMPANY  is  working 
round-the-clock  trying  to  supply  it! 

Use  Year  After  Year  —  No 
Upkeep  Cost! 

At  winter’s  end  just  fold  away  your  Trans-  | 
Kleer  like  cloth  for  use  next  year.  You  can 
air  the  room  anytime,  too— lift  the  Adheso 
border  to  let  in  fresh  air,  then  press  back 
and  it’s  sealed  tight  again!  Cleans  easily 
with  a  damp  rag.  It’s  no  wonder  so  many 
home  owners,  hospitals,  churches  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  use  this  tried  and  tested 
REYNOLDS  product!  TRANS-KLEER 
comes  in  kits  36  inches  by  432  inches  and 
costs  you  only  $4.95  complete  with  Adheso 
border!  That  is  enough  for  10  windows — 
each  measuring  10.8  sq.  ft.  —  just  49X/2C 
each!  In  all  you  receive  108  SQUARE 
FEET  for  only  $4.95!  Good  GLASS  storm 
windows  cost  from  $7.95  to  $16.00 — Tor  ten 
you’d  have  to  pay  $79  to  $160.  With  this 
remarkable  REYNOLDS  product  you  not 
only  save  a  terrific  amount  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  vou  also  cut  down  enormously 
on  your  fuel  bills! 


Install  Trans-Kleer 
Windows  in  5  Minutes 

Trans-Kleer  storm  windows  require  no 
nails,  hooks,  screws  or  tools.  No  back- 
breaking  toil  or  broken  glass  to  contend 
with.  Cut  off  required  amount,  trim  to  fit 
the  inside  of  your  window,  large  or  small, 
square,  round,  rectangular— it  makes  no 
difference!  Then  press  on  the  special  Ad¬ 
heso  border  supplied  and  your  storm  win¬ 
dow  is  firmly  in  place.  Simple,  easy  —  a 
child  can  install  them!  And  Trans-Kleer 
windows,  because  of  the  LOW  CONDUC¬ 
TIVITY  development  gives  you  real  winter 
protection,  actually  keep  wintry  blasts  out 
of  your  home. 

2,000,000  Windows  Sold! 

For  years,  demand  for  Trans-Kleer  has 
out-stripped  the  supply.  Lucky  buyers  of 
the  first  windows  told  their  neighbors  and 
the  word  spread.  Last  year  alone,  over 
2,000,000  were  sold,  yet  thousands  of  folks 
were  disappointed  when  the  supply  ran 
out.  Advertising  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
our  huge  supply  was  exhausted  earlier 
than  anticipated.  There  will  be  another 
wild  scramble  for  them  this  year.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  planned  for  2,500,000  win¬ 
dows  this  year — but  even  this  huge  total 
might  not  be  enough  unless  you  act  FAST! 

Test  in  Your  Home  AT  OUR 
RISK! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  Trans-Kleer  on 
a  HOME  TRIAL  BASIS.  You  can’t  lose  a 
single  penny.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and 
a  36  by  432-inch  kit — 108  SQUARE  FEET 
— will  be  shipped  you  immediately,  com¬ 
plete  with  Adheso  border.  Deposit  only 
$4.95  plus  postage  with  the  mailman.  Try 
TWO  windows  inside  any  room.  Test  them 
— see  for  yourself  how  they  seal  out  drafts. 
Compare  the  temperature— any  25c  ther¬ 
mometer  will  do — compare  with  any  other 
room  in  your  home.  See  the  difference- 
feel  the  difference!  Then  if  you’re  not  con¬ 
vinced  they’re  very  bit  as  effective  as  any 
storm  window — why,  just  keep  the  TWO 
windows  and  return  the  balance  and  get 
your  $4.95  back  at  once! 

Avoid  Disappointment  — 
Order  Now! 

Millions  of  folks  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are  read¬ 
ing  this  same  ad  in  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Despite  enormous  production  facilities, 
the  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  people  can  turn  out 
so  much  and  no  more!  Don’t  wait  until  t’s  too 
late!  Play  safe!  Rush  the  coupon  NOW!  If  you 
w  sh  to  save  postage  cost,  send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  for  $4.95  and  the  windows  will  be 
shipped  postage  free. 


STRETCHES  WITHOUT  BREAKING! 

This  amazing  storm  window  stretches  without  breaking!  Has  tensiie  strength 
of  over  one  ton  per  square  inch!  Push  it  with  your  foot — it  stretches — then 
springs  back  undamaged!  Developed  for  Armed  Forces  in  last  war.  Installs 
quickly,  easily  inside  windows  of  all  sizes.  Made  bv  world-famous 
REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY. 

ADVICE  TO  READEHS 

To  Obtain  Best 
Results  from 
Storm  Windows 

All  types  of  Storm  Windows, 
gloss,  thermopane,  plastic  can 
save  many  dollars  in  fuel  bills 
if  used  right.  Follow  these  5 
rules  for  best  results:  1. — • 
Check  all  leaks.  2.— Make  sure  windows  fit  tight.  3.— Caulk  alu¬ 
minum  type  before  installing.  4. — Store  wooden  frame  type  in 
dry  place  to  prevent  warping.  5. — Replace  all  cracked  panes  at 
once.  Trans-Kleer  ends  storage,  caulking  problems,  shattered 
I  glass,  panes  to  replace,  leaks  to  seal!  No  hard  toil  to  put  on  or 
remove!  Fut  on  quick  INSIDE  regular  window  with  new,  im¬ 
proved  ADHESO  border.  Lift  Adheso  border  to  let  stale  air 
out.  Press  back  and  you  have  perfect  sealed-in  insulation  again' 
(See  picture)  Freezing  weather  is  coming.  Play  safe!  Order 
your  TRANS-KLEER  windows  NOW!  MAIL  COUPON  TODA\! 

THORESEN’S,  Dept.  1 85-M-47 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Same  price!  Same  guarantee!  Order  from  our  Canadian 
Subsidiary:  THORESEN  LTD.,  45  St.  James  St.,  West,  Dept.  US-47, 
Montreal  1,  Que. 


RUSH  FOR  FREE  HOME  TRIAL! 

THORESEN'S  DEPT.  185-M-47 

352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  ....  kits  of  Trans-Kleer  measuring  108  sq.  ft.  each,  enough 
for  10  windows  averaging  10.8  sq.  ft.  each.  Include  improved  Adheso 
Sealing  Border  and  easy  picture  instructions  at  no  extra  cost.  I  will 
try  2  windows  and  if  I’m  not  satisfied  for  any  reason.  I’!!  return  the 
remainder  within  one  week  for  FULL  REFUND  of  my  money.  I  will 
keep  the  2  windows  free. 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Send  Prepaid.  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
CHECK  AMOUNT  DESIRED 


□  1  KIT  (108  sq.  ft.) 
for  10  wndows  —  $4.95 


□  2  KITS  (218  sq.  ft.) 
for  20  windows — $8.95 
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Vanishing  American 


The  Sweet  Potato  Story 

Southerners  may  grow  more  sweet  potatoes 9  but  nobody 
grows  them  better  than  farmers  in  New  Jersey • 
There’s  a  taste  and  a  tale  to  those  " Jersey  Sweets 99 

By  L.  G.  SCHERMERHORN  and  J.  F.  HAUCK 


THOUGH  their  principal  acre¬ 
age  is  in  the  South,  sweet 
potatoes  are  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
Louisana,  with  a  10-year  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  100,000  acres, 
is  most  important;  but  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
other  southern  states  also  have  large  acreages. 
In  New  Jersey,  there  are  some  16,000  to  17,000 
acres  planted  every  year,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  acreage  in  sweet  potatoes  has  varied 
greatly  over  the  years.  In  1932,  more  than  a 
million  acres  were  planted;  but  the  crop  has 
been  on  a  downward  trend  since  then,  and  last 
year  only  345,500  acres  were  harvested.  The 
national  sweet  potato  crop  in  1954  was  about 
30  million  bushels,  while  in  1932  it  was  87 
million.  This  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the 
decline  that  has  taken  place  since  the  30’s. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  yield  comes  to  well  over 
two  million  bushels  a  year.  The  Jersey  acre¬ 
age,  contrary  to  the  South’s,  has  remained 
fairly  stable  and  the  State  stands  well  up 
among  the  leaders  in  per-acre  production.  Its 
10-year  average  is  152  bushels;  only  Mary¬ 
land’s  is  better. 

The  outstanding  value  of  sweet  potatoes  as 
a  food  is  not  often  fully  appreciated,  even 
among  rural  folks.  “Sweets”  are  a  high-energy 
and  high-vitamin  food  that  contain  good  quan¬ 
tities  of  minerals,  too.  They  are  a  rich  source 
of  carotene  and  vitamin  C,  and  they  look  at¬ 
tractive  on  a  table.  They  can  be  served  in  many 
different  appetizing  dishes.  Most  important  of 
all,  they  have  a  flavor  that  most  folks  like. 

Because  the  sweet  potato  is  no  longer  found 
in  the  wild  state,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  its  original  home.  But  Boswell,  in  the 
August  1949  National  Geographic  magazine,  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  “another  of  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can  plants  found  by  Columbus  and  his  ship¬ 
mates,  although  it  is  not  definitely  mentioned 
in  their  records  until  the  fourth  voyage.”  He 
also  says,  “sweet  potatoes  were  cultivated  in 
Virginia  in  1648,  possibly  earlier,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  to  New  England  in  1764.” 

The  sweet  potato,  a  member  of  the  morning 
glory  family,  is  a  perennial  plant  commonly 
grown  as  an  annual.  It  has  a  trailing  vine  like 
the  morning  glories  that  grow  on  trellis  at  the 
back  porch  or  fence.  Sweet  potatoes,  however, 
seldom  blossom  under  New  Jersey  field  con¬ 
ditions;  and  they  rarely  set  seed. 

The  so-called  yams  grown  in  the  South  are 
sweet  potatoes  which  have  a  rather  moist 
flesh  after  cooking.  The  Jersey  type,  in  most 
instances,  has  a  dry,  mealy  flesh  when  cooked. 
Preference  for  dry  or  moist  sweet  potatoes  is 
personal.  In  general,  the  South  prefers  moist 
and  the  North  prefers  dry  sweet  potatoes. 

Two  Important  Jersey  Varieties 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes, 
but  the  two  most  important  varieties  in  New 
Jersey  are  Jersey  Yellow  (dry)  and  Jersey 
Orange  (slightly  moist).  Growers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  experimenting  with  the  yam,  or  moist, 
varieties  in  order  to  meet  all  market  demands. 
The  Porto  Rico  variety,  along  with  its  im¬ 
proved  strains,  is  the  principal  moist  variety 
grown  in  the  South,  and  many  bushels  of  it 
are  shipped  into  the  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  marketing  areas  during  the  Winter. 

Because  the  sweet  potato  plant  seldom  sets 
seed  in  our  climate,  growers  use  small-sized 
roots  for  “seed.”  They  select  this  at  digging 
time  from  those  plants  which  have  produced  a 
good  crop  of  marketable  and  disease-free  po¬ 
tatoes.  These  seed  roots  are  cured  and  stored 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  market  potatoes, 


but  are  later  used  for  producing  the  sprouts 
which  are  planted  in  the  fields.  Three  to  four 
bushels  of  seed  roots  are  usually  enough  to 
plant  an  acre. 

Producing  and  Setting  the  Plants 

Some  four  to  six  weeks  before  actual  field 
setting,  about  April  1,  seed  roots  are  bedded  in 
flue-heated,  hot-water,  and  electric-heated  hot¬ 
beds  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  85  to 
87  degrees  F.  Prior  to  planting,  the  roots  are 
dipped  in  a  solution  containing  one  pound  of 
borax,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  plus  two 
pounds  of  ferbam  in  10  gallons  of  water  for 
almost  a  minute.  They  are  bedded  immediately 
after  dipping,  on  four  inches  of  clean  sand 
above  the  heating  unit,  and  are  spaced  so  that 
they  do  not  touch  one  another  in  the  bed.  Then 
three  pounds  of  superphosphate  plus  one 
pound  of  ferbam  are  applied  to  each  100 
square  feet  of  bed  surface.  The  bed  is  raked 
lightly  and  watered  thoroughly.  From  this 
point  on,  temperature  is  maintained  at  85  to 
87  degrees;  and  water  goes  on  as  it’s  needed. 


From  a  single  hill  came  these  Jersey  Orange 
sweet  potatoes.  The  long  vines  are  similar  to 
those  of  morning  glory,  "to  which  family  sweet 
potatoes  belong. 

When  the  sprouts  are  pulled  and  are  ready 
to  set  in  the  field,  their  roots  are  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  thiram  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in 
five  gallons  of  water.  The  plants  are  usually 
set  in  the  field  from  May  1  to  June  15  with 
machine  transplanters  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  The  plants  are  spaced  15  to  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  At  15  inches  in  the  row,  about 
11,620  plants  are  required  per  acre. 

On  sandy  soils,  it  is  best  that  the  plants  be 
set  with  a  starter  solution  and  that  fertilizer 
be  applied  in  two  or  three  side  dressings.  On 
loam  soils,  it  is  recommended  that  two-thirds 
of  the  fertilizer  be  plowed  under.  A  starter 
solution  is  used  at  planting  time  and  a  side 
dressing  is  made  with  the  remaining  one-third 
of  fertilizer  about  five  weeks  after  planting. 

Harvesting,  Curing  and  Storing 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  harvested  for  sale 
directly  from  the  field  any  time  after  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  well  developed  and  are  of  suitable 
size  for  cooking.  For  storage,  potatoes  are 
harvested  as  late  in  the  Fall  as  possible  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  quality  to  be  affected  by 
severe  cold.  Before  digging,  the  vines  are  cut 
with  mechanical  vine  cutters  or  with  a  disc- 
type  cutter.  In  New  Jersey,  many  growers  now 
use  mechanical  diggers  as  well  as  the  conven¬ 
tional  walking  sweet-potato  plow.  The  potatoes 
are  pulled  from  the  vine  by  hand  and  placed 
directly  into  field  packages.  Because  decay  may 


Well-grown,  nicely  cleaned  and  graded,  and  ready 
for  the  market  is  this  good  bushel  of  “New 
Jersey  Sweets.”  Some  17,000  acres  are  grown 
annually  in  New  Jersey. 

begin  with  a  bruise  or  a  scratch,  every  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  bruising  and  scratching  of 
the  potatoes. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Daines  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  found 
that  the  curing  period  should  not  be  a  drying- 
out  period,  but  rather  a  healing  period  during 
which  the  sweet  potato  develops  callous  layers 
underneath  any  bruises.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
less  subject  to  surface  rot  and  soft  rot,  two 
common  storage  diseases,  when  the  callous 
layer  forms  rapidly.  On  the  basis  of  Dr.  Daines’ 
work,  the  temperature  during  the  10-day  cur¬ 
ing  period  is  being  maintained  at  80  to  85  de¬ 
grees  with  a  humidity  of  85  to  95  per  cent  or 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  curing  period,  the 
holding  temperature  is  from  50  to  60  degrees, 
with  a  humidity  of  85  per  cent.  With  this  new 
method  of  storage,  the  potatoes  have  less 
shrinkage  and  they  come  out  with  a  bright 
and  attractive  appearance. 

Marketing  and  Promotion 

Uncured  sweets  from  New  Jersey  start  mov¬ 
ing  to  market  toward  the  end  of  September, 
and  shipments  continue  until  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  time.  Tall  bushel  hampers  were  once 
used  for  practically  all  of  the  New  Jersey  crop, 
but  today  tub  bushels  are  the  chief  containers. 
Some  sweets  are  also  packed  in  wire-bound 
crates  and  a  few  in  corrugated  boxes.  The  un 
cured  sweet  potatoes  are  usually  washed,  and 
often  waxed,  before  packing. 

An  estimated  750,000  bushels  of  small  and 
medium-sized  sweets  move  to  the  processor, 
most  of  them  being  canned  as  whole  sweet 
potatoes.  The  smaller  sizes  are  highly  desirable 
for  canning,  the  importance  of  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  for  sweet  potatoes.  The  total  U.  S. 
pack  of  canned  sweets  was  well  over  four 
million  cases  in  both  1952  and  1953.  Cured 
sweets  are  marketed  from  November  through 
June,  a  long  enough  season  to  enable  orderly 
marketing.  Sweets  coming  from  storage  are 
graded,  washed,  and  also  are  usually  waxed 
before  shipment. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Sweet  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  has  embarked  on  its  third  annual 
campaign  of  advertising  and  promotion.  The 
Association  is  made  up  of  growers  and  dealers 
elected  by  sweet  potato  farmers.  In  addition 
to  running  the  promotional  program,  the  or¬ 
ganization  works  closely  with  extension  and 
research  personnel  at  Rutgers  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  on  many 
aspects  of  sweet  potato  production  and 
marketing. 

The  promotional  program  is  financed  by  a 
cent-per-bushel  check-off.  Cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  and  dealers  deduct  this  from  farmers’ 
receipts  for  sales  made  through  the  organi¬ 
zations.  Growers  who  sell  directly  make  re¬ 
turns  to  the  sweet  potato  association.  Financial 
and  other  assistance  is  also  given  by  the  Office 
of  State  Promotion,  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  story  of  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  is 
one  of  modern  farmers  with  modern  produc¬ 
tion  practices,  an  up-to-date  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  a  wide-awake  industry  association,  a 
good  promotional  program,  and — best  of  all — 
good  sweet  potatoes  for  every  taste. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Lessons  from  the  1955  Orchard  Year 

A  year  of  unusual  weather  teaches  us  anew  about  drought 
and  irrigation ,  fruit  thinning  and  cracking ,  and 
about  changes  in  demand  and  marketing. 


ASTERN  apple  growers  have  a 
brighter  outlook  today  than 
they  had  back  in  the  1930’s 
and  early  1940’s.  The  codling 
moth  problem  had  become  so 
difficult  in  the  ’30’s  that  most 
growers  took  a  dim  view  of 
their  future;  some  gave  up  the  business.  With 
the  advent  of  DDT,  however,  and  with  the 
subsequently  better  insecticides,  the  picture 
changed..  Hormone  thinning  played  no  small 
part,  and,  also,  captan  has  improved  the  pic¬ 
ture.  We  now  can  do  a  good  job  of  controlling 
insects  and  diseases  on  apples  and  still  get 
good  foliage  and  good  fruit  finish.  The  better 
foliage  and  hormone  thinning  are  very  im¬ 
portant  in  reducing  biennial  bearing  and  in 
improving  fruit  quality. 

Most  orchards  in  the  Northeast  region  have 
had  good  crops  for  three  straight  years.  For 
some,  there  have  been  several  consecutively 
successful  years;  now,  prospects  are  good 
again  for  next  year  on  most  leading  varieties. 
In  New  Jersey,  this  situation  is  due  to  several 
factors ;  ( 1 )  Better  spray  materials,  which  are 
also  kind  to  foliage;  (2)  greater  attention  to 
improved  pruning  practices:  (  3  )  use  of  some¬ 
what  more  fertilizer,  particularly  nitrogen,  ap¬ 
plied  in  bands  under  the  trees,  in  addition  to 
that  broadcast  over  the  orchard  floor  for  the 
sod  or  cover  crop;  ( 4 )  improved  fruit  thinning 
on  heavily  laden  trees,  using  hormone  sprays 
plus  hand  thinning  where  necessary;  and  last 
but  not  least  ( 5 )  the  hidden  favorable  effects 
of  droughts  in  mid-Summer. 

Droughts  Can  Be  Valuable  in  Orchards 

For  the  past  several  seasons  we  have  had 
rather  distinct  droughts  during  July  and 
August.  Under  some  conditions  they  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  crop  and  tree,  particularly 
on  sandy  knolls  and  soils  with  low  moisture 
retentiveness.  To  most  growers,  however,  it 
has  been  surprising  with  late  rains  how  well 
the  fruit  sizes  by  harvest. 

Of  particular  interest  is  1955.  By  August  1, 
there  was  an  8.35-inch  deficit  of  rainfall.  Some 
orchards  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  a  major 
fruit  county,  had  trees  wilting  and  there  was 
slight  shrinking  of  fruit.  With  hurricane  rains 
in  mid-August,  however,  the  fruit  resumed  a 
normal  rate  of  sizing  and  by  September  or 
October  had  sized  surprisingly  well.  Some  leaf 
and  fruit  drop  occurred,  however,  during  the 
dry  period. 

A  drought  in  mid-season  is  actually  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  an  apple  orchard  provided  it  does  not  go 
too  far.  In  the  first  place,  the  sky  tends  to  be 
clear;  considerably  more  sunshine  is  available 
( 1 )  for  better  manufacture  of  food  for  the 
present  crop,  ( 2 )  for  better  fruit  bud  forma- 


Big  healthy  leaves  early  in  Spring  are  very  im¬ 
portant  to  annual  bearing ,  crop  size,  and  to  crop 
quality .  Heavy  blossoming  takes  food  materials 
from  leaves  at  this  critical  period.  Bloom  on  left 
is  about  right. 


By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS 


tion  for  next  year,  and  ( 3 )  for  storage  in  the 
wood  for  early  and  good  leaf  development  the 
following  Spring.  A  drought  tends  to  stop 
vegetative  growth  or  reduce  it  to  a  point  where 
most  carbohydrates  are  directed  to  the  fruit 
and  fruit  buds,  and  also  into  the  wood  instead 
of  being  used  in  surplus  vegetative  growth 
during  the  current  season.  Experienced  apple 
growers  are  well  aware  that  a  relatively  dry 
Summer  is  better  for  a  crop  the  following  year 
than  a  wet  one.  The  dry  Summer  also  is  better 
for  the  current  crop  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality. 

The  Stayman  Cracking  Problem 

It  appears  after  several  years  of  observation 
and  experimentation  at  Rutgers  and  other  sta¬ 
tions  that  cracking  of  Stayman  is  associated 
with  hardening  of  the  skin  during  the  growing 
season.  The  hardening  may  result  from  caus¬ 
tic  sprays  causing  russet,  from  adverse  weather 
conditions,  or  from  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Also,  certain  nutrient  deficiencies  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  hardening,  particularly  during 
drought  periods  when  the  nutrients  become 
less  available.  The  latter  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  we  got  less  cracking  on  Stayman  with 
the  minor  element  program  in  one  season.  The 
most  important  factor  affecting  Stayman  crack¬ 
ing,  however,  appears  to  be  the  spray  program 
used.  Captan,  developed  by  Rutgers’  R.  H. 
Dailies,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  reducing 


Cardboard  cartons  are  becoming  popular  for 
marketing  apples.  And  cell  packs  are  used  for 
tender  varieties  such  as  McIntosh.  Some  growers 
used  this  kind  for  summer  apples  in  1955. 

the  Stayman  cracking  problem.  We  have  col¬ 
lected  considerable  data  showing  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  amount  of  russet  on 
Stayman  apples  and  the  amount  of  associated 
cracking.  Use  of  excessive  nitrogen  in  one  of 
our  experiments  has  induced  somewhat  more 
cracking. 

We  are  watching  various  numbered  bud 
sports  in  the  college  orchard  so  that  we.  can 
select  one  with  excellent  color  and  high  finish 
and  which  shows  little  or  no  cracking.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  the  improved  spray  programs  and 
perhaps  improved  fertilizer  programs  where 
needed  may  help  to  keep  the  Stayman  apple 
among  the  leading  varieties. 

Fruit  Thinning  "Experience 

• 

Hormone  thinning  of  apples  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  additions  to  the  apple  cutlural  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  such  tremendous  value  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  relax  our  patience  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  the  various  hormones.  Thinning 
results  in  1955  were  fairly  satisfactory  in  New 
Jersey  on  most  varieties  except  Delicious  and 
McIntosh.  Many  growers  used  the  amide  type 
and  on  these  varieties  either  the  material  or 
the  timing  did  not  bring  very  good  results.  On 
Delicious,  there  was  a  large  number  of  very 
small  apples  with  aborted  seed  that  did  not 
size,  but  which  were  retained.  Actually,  the 
hormone  may  have  caused  these  apples  to 
-  stick  to  the  tree,  whereas,  otherwise  they  would 


have  fallen  in  the  June  drop.  In  some  Delicious 
orchards  because  of  this  situation  the  crop 
was  much  too  heavy  and  it  is  probable  that,  the 
variety  will  be  on  the  light  side  next  year. 
Delicious  is  temperamental  anyway  and  in 
spite  of  a  good  fertilizer,  pruning,  and  thin¬ 
ning  program,  the  trees  come  up  with  a  light 
crop  occasionally,  and  actually  too  often.  One 
of  the  main  problems  with  this  variety  is  to 
prevent  it  from  over-bearing  in  any  one  year. 
When  a  grower  sees  this  situation  coming,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fruit  thinning  program  is  in  order,  plus 
pruning  and  more  fertilizer,  for  he  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  these  trees  will  have  a 
light  crop  sooner  or  later,  most  likely  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  if  these  practices  are  not  carried 
out. 

Problem  of  Big  Apples 

A  new  problem  has  been  posed  to  pomolo- 
gists.  Several  New  Jersey  apple  growers  have 
complained  of  harvesting  apples  too  large  in 
size  and  this  is  in  spite  of  a  heavy  crop  on  the 
trees  (40-50  bushels  of  Stayman).  This  situ¬ 
ation  has  occurred  on  the  same  trees  two  years 
straight  and  in  spite  of  good  crops  in  previous 
years.  We  know  of  some  growers  who  actually 
have  thinned  off  the  big  apples  in  June.  This 
is  because  they  do  not  move  fast  enough  in 
market  channels.  This  situation  is  probably  a 
result  of  all  factors  listed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  accounting  for  higher  yields.  The 
objective,  of  course,  is  to  crop  apple  trees  as 
heavily  as  possible  each  year  without  getting 
over-sized  fruit  and  without  causing  alternate 
bearing.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  problem  is 
to  leave  somewhat  more  fruit  on  these  trees 
in  the  thinning  process  than  we  have  been  and 
to  brace  the  trees,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the 
crop  without  breakage.  This  adjustment  needs 
to  be  made  cautiously  for  if  too  many  apples 
are  left  on  the  tree,  this  eventually  may  re¬ 
sult  in  alternate  bearing.  It  is  a  delicate  and 
critical  adjustment. 

Blooming  on  apples  and  pears  in  New  Jersey 
was  erratic  the  past  season.  We  had,  of  course, 
a  generally  heavy  bloom  on  most  varieties  in 
Spring.  A  rather  unusual  situation  in  the 
spring  bloom,  however,  was  the  immense 
amount  of  blossoms  laterally  and  terminally  on 
one-year  wood.  This  was  particularly  true  on 
Stayman.  This  heavy  bloom  is  weakening  to 
the  tree  and  tends  to  retard  sizing  of  the  new 
leaves.  It  is  not  advisable  to  permit  trees  to 
over-bloom.  Early  rapid  sizing  of  leaves  on  an 
apple  tree  is  very  important.  Such  factors  as 
too  little  fertilizer,  too  heavy  a  bloom,  or 
caustic  sprays  may  retard  the  sizing  of  the 
new  leaves,  and  in  fact  stop  their  growth.  It 

(  Continued  on  following  page  ) 


In  the  Spring  of  1955,  there  ivas  considerable 
bloom  on  terminals  of  one-year  ivood  due,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  the  1954  drought.  Ernest  Christ  of 
Rutgers  University  saw  this  development  on 
Stayman  in  Monmouth  County,  Neio  Jersey. 


December  3,  1955 
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Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
effective  agricultural  chemical  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
sprays  (where  Bordeaux  mixtures  are  the  most  reliable),  in 
dusts  (if  you  prefer  them)  and  in  fertilizers  (for  additional 
enrichment  of  the  soil)  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  has 
proved  itself  worthy  and  dependable.  Try  these  Triangle  Brand 
forms  of  Copper  Sulphate: — 

INSTANT  (powder)  for  quick  and  efficient  mixing  of 
Bordeaux  sprays. 

SUPERFINE  (snow),  SMALL  or  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  all 
containing  25.2%  metallic  copper. 

BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  in  powder  form,  containing  53% 
metallic  copper. 

Write  for  booklets  that  will  help  you  solve  your  agricultural  problems. 

Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Write 
today  for  information  on  how  it  can  help  you  maintain  healthy  water  conditions. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22, N.Y.  •  5310  W.66th  STREET, CHICAGO  38.ILL. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 


-  MAKE  $150  UP  WEEKLY  - 

Take  orders  new  proven  nationally  advertised  Gro- 
Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Prospects 
everywhere.  Samples  and  selling  equipment  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


Craine,  Inc.,  1215  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FOR  LIMITEDTIME  ONLY 

Here’s  a  gardenful  of  all 
the  best  colors  and  most 
kinds  of  flowers — 
25c-Packets,  a  whole 
dollar’s  worth,  for  10c! 

You’ll  receive  Super  Giants 
Zinnias,  Petunia  Parade,  Sun 
Giants  Marigolds  and  Ford- 
hook  Asters.  Big  $1.00  value 
for  10c— Send  Dime  Today. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


437  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE.  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


Lessons  from  the  1955 
Orchard  Year 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

seems  impossible  later  to  size  these 
leaves;  they  remain  small  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Big  healthy  leaves 
early  in  the  season  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  sticking  and  sizing  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop  and  in  bringing  the  tree 
back  with  a  crop  the  following  year. 

Marketing  Changes 

There  seems  to  be  less  interest  in 
summer  apples  on  the  fresh  market. 
This  probably  is  due  to  the  trend  of 
less  canning  and  cooking  by  the 
housewife. 

Back  in  the  1930’s,  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  wooden  apple  containers  on 
the  market.  There  has  been  a  shift 
in  recent  years  to  cardboard  con¬ 
tainers.  Cell  packs  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  even  for  summer  apples.  The 
Eastern  box  has  disappeared;  the 
Western  box  is  used  primarily  for 
export.  With  Red  Delicious  in  New 
Jersey,  there  is  a  demand  for  tray 
packs.  Cell  packs  are  being  used  for 
McIntosh  with  six  different  racks. 
At  destination  they  are  placed  in 
three-pound  bags. 

A  number  of  growers  in  this  area 
are  considering  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  storage  for  apples,  since  some 
buyers  are  demanding  these  apples 
late  in  the  storage  season.  While  the 
small  growers  cannot  afford  this 
storage,  the  larger  ones  are  ventur¬ 
ing  into  it  cautiously  because  of  the 
possibility  of  over-doing  it.  There 
were  possibly  a  dozen  hydro-coolers 
operating  in  New  Jersey  last  season 
on  both  apples  and  peaches.  This 
may  reach  a  point  where  buyers  will 
demand  hydro-cooled  fruit  and  there 
will  be  no  added  advantage  to  grow¬ 
ers  who  do  it  over  growers  who  do 
not,  adding  further  to  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing  and  marketing 
good  fruit. 

In  October  and  September,  the 
prices  of  apples  were  low,  some  good 
ones  going  at  $1.25  a  bushel.  This 
was  hard  to  explain  except  that  some 
growers  remembered  the  experience 
of  last  year  of  holding  apples  too 
long  in  storage,  and  thus  were  dump¬ 
ing  them  early.  Some  picked  green 
Romes  and  sent  them  direct  to  can¬ 
neries.  The  New  Jersey  McIntosh 
.were  held  on  the  trees  too  long  to 
get  desirable  color  after  the  hot,  dry 
weather.  In  many  orchards  the  De¬ 
licious  looked  good  on  the  trees  but 
when  they  were  run  over  the  grader, 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  was  graded 
out  due  to  hurricane  damage  and 
to  hail  in  some  orchards.  A  South 
American  deal  was  fairly  good  for 
moving  Delicious  at  $3.00  or  $3.50  a 
bushel. 

Peaches 

The  freeze-out  in  the  Southeast 
last  Spring  and  the  relatively  good 
bloom  and  crop  in  this  area  made 
the  peach  deal  fairly  good  for  New 


At  Thanksgiving 

Last  month  before  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  his  home  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  little  Raymond  Collins  bowed 
his  head  and  heart  in  prayer. 


Jersey  and  surrounding  areas.  New 
Jersey  sweet  corn,  however,  was  hurt 
by  this  situation,  which  resulted  in 
considerable  planting  of  sweet  corn 
in  the  Southeast  to  compensate  for 
the  peach  loss.  At  the  peak  of  the 
season  in  South  Jersey,  sweet  corn 
was  selling  for  as  low  as  two  cents 
an  ear  for  50-  to  100-ear  lots.  The 
price  of  peaches  in  New  Jersey,  how¬ 
ever,  started  good  at  $15  a  bushel 
the  1st  of  July.  After  the  hurricane 
on  August  15,  however,  the  price 
dropped  rather  fast.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  peach  and  apple 
growers  in  this  area  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  1955  than  were  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  under  the  prevailing 
climatic  conditions.  Nectarine  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future  look  good  due 
to  improved  sprays  for  controlling 
curculio  and  brown  rot.  Most  varie¬ 
ties,  however,  are  still  too  small; 
also  they  crack  and  their  quality  is 
not  comparable  with  the  better 
peaches.  Nectarine  trees  the  past 
year  bore  heavily  in  New  Jersey  but, 
in  comparison  with  peaches,  the  tree 
seems  to  break  easily.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Hough’s  breeding  program  uncov¬ 
ered  some  very  promising  nectarine 
seedlings  this  year.  These  seedlings 
will  be  interesting  to  watch. 

Conclusions 

If  we  consider  the  cool  wet  spring 
and  hail  of  some  areas  in  1955,  a 
terrifically  hot,  dry  June,  July  and 
August,  followed  by  tremendous 
hurricane  rains  in  mid-August,  then 
winds  at  harvest,  we  can  conclude 
that  the  weather  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
factor  governing  size  and  quality  of 
fruit  crops.  John  Q.  Apple  Grower 
cannot  do  much  about  these  factors; 
at  most,  he  can  temper  them  slightly. 
So  the  farmer,  including  the  fruit 
grower,  must  take  one  of  the  biggest 
risks  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
spite  of  all  these  hurdles,  however, 
the  fruit  grower  has  probably  done 
as  well  as  any  other  farmer  the  past 
few  years.  He  has  learned  his  lessons 
well. 


N.  J.  Horh  Meeting 
Atlantic  City,  Dec.  5-7 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  will  hold  its  81st  annual 
meeting  at  the  Clanidge  and  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim  Hotels  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  December  5-7.  Many  fruit 
and  vegetable  authorities  will  speak, 
and  there  will  be  special  vegetable 
and  fruit  discussions.  Insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  will  be  dealt  with  both  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  New  Jersey  Station 
and  by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 
Storage,  varieties,  fertilization,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  consumer  information 
will  be  other  topics  covered.  Special 
sessions  on  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
peaches  and  soils  will  be  held. 

Membership  dues  in  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society  are 
$5.00  a  year.  An  affiliated  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Vegetable  Growers  Assn, 
of  America  can  be  had  this  year 


through  the  Society  for  $1.00.  Dues 
and  application  for  membership 
should  be  sent  to  Ernest  J.  Christ, 
secy.,  care  Horticulture  Department, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Advance  tickets  for  the  annual 
Horticultural  Society  banquet  De¬ 
cember  6  at  $6.00  each  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Christ  or  from 
Arthur  Farley,  treas.,  also  at  Rutgers. 
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Garry — a  New  Oat  Variety 


Throughout  the  ages,  man  has 
waged  war  against  nature  in  all  her 
elements  in  the  production  of  his 
foodstuffs.  Through  improvements  in 
his  cultural  practices  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  advancement  of  fungicides  and 
pesticides,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  controlling  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  that  have  plagued  our  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  for  centuries. 

Our  most  important  agricultural 
crop  grown  throughout  the  world  is 
the  common  cereal — wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  rye.  In  the  northeast  section 
of  America,  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  oats. 

All  cereals  are  attacked  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  disease  called  rust.  The  spores 
of  rust  ai-e  airborne  and  are  carried 
by  air  currents  across  the  continent. 
There  is  no  known  preventive  or 
cure  once  rust  has  struck.  Scientists 
have  attacked  this  problem  by  breed¬ 
ing  rust-resistant  varieties  of  cere¬ 


als.  Their  job  was  severely  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  the  numerous 
races  of  this  disease.  Some  of  their 
new  varieties  were  resistant  against 
one  race  or  more,  but  never  against 
all. 

Then  came  the  development  of 
Garry  oats,  a  variety  created  by  the 
Dominion  Rust  Laboratory,  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  Canada,  which  proved  to  be 
highly  resistant  to  races  of  stem  and 
crown  rust  prevalent  in  the  North¬ 
east  at  present.  Combined  with  its 
rust-resistance,  it  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  pi'oducer,  with  good  straw 
strength,  plump  white  kex-nels  and 
an  amazing  ability  to  tiller  or  stool. 
Due  to  these  characteristics,  Garry 
gives  the  farmer  more  protection 
from  losses  due  to  rust  than  any 
other  oat  variety. 

Cornell  University  received  a  few 
pounds  of  this  Garry  seed  stock  for 
multiplying  the  first  year  and  sent 


it  to  Arizona  for  reproduction  under 
irrigation  during  the  Winter.  The  re¬ 
sultant  crop  was  very  disappointing, 
but  was  returned  to  New  York  for 
spring  planting.  From  this  seed,  a 
small  acreage  was  seeded  and  during 
the  Fall  of  1954,  1,167  bushels  of 
Foundation  Garry  seed  stock  were 
harvested.  The  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  Seed  Stocks  Co-operative,  Inc. 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  distributed  these 
foundation  oats  to  its  members  on 
the  basis  of  advance  reservations 
made  the  previous  Spring.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  were  interested  in  multi¬ 
plying  the  variety  under  the  state 
certification  program. 

The  full  story  can  now  be  told. 
From  a  few  pounds  of  seed  planted 
in  1953  and  1954,  it  is  estimated 
there  is  sufficient  Garry  now  avail¬ 
able  to  supply  25  per  cent  of  our 
New  York  farmers  with  this  disease- 
resistant,  high-yielding  variety  of 
oats. 

Some  outstanding  production  rec¬ 


ords  have  been  obtained.  All  plant¬ 
ings  were  made  at  one  bushel  per 
acre,  or  less  than  half  the  normal 
amount.  Yields  as  high  as  109  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  have  been  obtained,  one 
grower  returning  17,000  bushels 
from  177  bushels  of  seed  stock.  An¬ 
other  returned  5,000  bushels  from 
60  bushels  of  stock  seed. 

If  planted  early,  oats  tiller  or  stool 
very  well.  Tests  prove  1.5  bushels 
per  acre  to  be  enough  seed  to  get 
top  yields.  Cornell  is  recommending 
to  the  New  York  State  farmers  that 
Garry  seeding  rates  be  maintained 
at  1.5  bushels  per  acre. 

During  the  last  three  years  Garry 
has  outyielded  most  of  our  other 
varieties  of  oats,  even  when  rust 
was  not  a  factor.  When  rust  is 
prevalent,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  again  in  the  future,  Garry 
will  develop  its  full  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  and  continue  to  produce  full 
and  abundant  yields. 

New  York  E.  McWilliams 


Sunflower  Stalks  Are 
Good—//for  Nothing" 

Last  Spring  in  an  article  on  “Sun¬ 
flower  Stalks  for  Stakes  and  Poles”, 
a  Rural  New  Yorker  author  actu¬ 
ally  recommended  the  use  of  sun¬ 
flower  stalks  for  garden  stakes  and 
poles.  I  have  been  growing  sun¬ 
flowers  for  a  long  time  and  I  must 
warn  anybody  against  growing  them 
to  use  for  that  purpose.  In  all  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  formidable  giant 
Russian  to  the  Helianthus,  I  have 
never  encountered  any  to  produce  a 
stalk  strong  to  support  even  a 
squirrel.  The  biggest  headache  in 
growing  sunflowers  is  disposing  of 
their  stalks  and  massive  roots. 

I  grow  the  sunflower  for  just  one 
reason  —  to  see  chickadees,  nut¬ 
hatches,  blue  jays  and  cardinals  pull 
its  seeds  for  food.  For  seeds  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  chickadees  land 
on  the  tip  of  my  finger.  Half  my  crop 
is  usually  taken  by  birds  before  Au¬ 
tumn,  but  the  remainder  I  cut  and 
hang  up  in  the  shed  with  rat  poison 
spread  beneath.  When  snow  comes, 
I  hang  the  sunflower  heads  on  a 
feeding  wire  in  the  yard.  The  same 
birds  come  out  of  the  woods  to 
finish  the  job  of  harvest  they  started 
at  the  end  of  Summer.  When  my  own 
supply  of  seed  is  gone,  I  go  to  the 
feed  store  and  buy  more — 55  pounds 
last  Winter — to  put  in  lamp  chimney 
feeders.  The  feast  by  birds  con¬ 
tinues. 

But  sunflower  stalks  for  stakes 
and  poles?  Never. 

The  author  states  that  “Sunflower 
stalks  are  incredibly  strong.  They 
are  amply  durable  for  stakes  and 
poles  in  garden  use.”  I  fail  to  find 
any  stalk  strong  enough  to  uphold 
his  assertion;  the  sunflower  stem 
may  be  formidable  looking,  but  it  is 
actually  pretty  flimsy.  Just  lift  it  by 
one  end  and  it  shatters.  If  it  is 
strong  enough,  when  fresh,  to  sup¬ 
port  beans  (never  tomatoes),  the 
question  may  be  asked:  “Who  needs 
bean  poles  in  September  when  the 
sunflower  crop  is  gathered  in?”  To 
hold  over  the  stalk  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son  is  utter  nonsense;  the  stem  is 
hollow  and  filled  with  soft  loose  pith. 

What  are  sunflowers  stalks  good 
for?  The  truth  is:  for  nothing.  Many 
years  ago  I  asked  my  Ukrainian 
grandmother  why  it  was  she  used 
sunflower  seed  shells  and  dry  cow 
cake  as  fuel  for  the  stove,  but  not 
the  dry  sunflower  stalks  to  keep  up 
the  fire.  She  said:  “Because  they 
don’t  hold  a  flame;  they  only  clog  up 
the  stove  with  ashes.”  She  knew  the 
stalks  were  worthless  even  to  burn. 
Much  less  are  they  good  for  garden 
stakes  and  poles.  H.  L.  Zelchenko 


I  have  ever  deemed  it  more  honor¬ 
able  and  more  profitable,  too,  to  set 
a  good  example  than  to  follow  a  bad 
one.  —  Thomas  Jefferson,  Writings, 
Vol  XIV,  p.  222. 


A  K.  MO"®*"’ 


FUNK  BREEDING  HOFFMAN  TESTING 

•  ..teamwork  that  gives  you 

MORE  CORN 

FROM  EVERY  ACRE! 


Plan  next  year’s  bumper  corn  crop  now!  Select  and  plant  the 
Funk  G  Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman  to  be  the  top 
producer  for  your  type  of  soil,  your  growing  season,  your  part 
of  the  country. 

For  nineteen  years,  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  been  field-tested  by 
Hoffman  com  experts  on  proving  grounds  under  growing  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  yours.  That’s  why,  when  you  plant  the  recom¬ 
mended  Funk  G  number,  you  plant  the  strain  of  corn  bred  to 
give  you  outstanding  performance,  bigger  yields,  higher  profits 
—  more  corn  per  acre  than  ever  before. 

At  harvest  time,  Funk-Hoffman  teamwork  will  pay  off  with  extra 
“bonus-bushels”  of  big,  solid  ears,  huskier  yields  of  top-grade 
nutritious  silage.  And  remember— only  Funk  G  Hybrids  give 
you  all  the  famous  5-Star  Advantages,  bred-in  resistance  to  com 
crop  hazards:  ^  Faster  starting  it  More  disease  resistance 
if  Greater  standability  it  Better  drouth  resistance  it  Greater 
insect  resistance. 


For  the“G” number  best  suited  for  husking  or  silage  in  your  local¬ 
ity  see  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men  here. 


a  Biffen 

7^  SDK  I  B  BBC 

★  BIGGER 

- 


^^Hoffman 

**  FARM 


The  only  seed  worth  buying  is  the  best  seed  you  can  buy!  When  you 
plant  Hoffman  Qualify  seeds,  you  get  dean,  fresh,  hardy,  weed-free 
seeds  that  have  the  “get  up  and  grow"  you  need  for  bigger,  finer 
harvests.  See  our  new  1 956  catalog  for  all  the  newest  and  most  popular 
varieties,  such  as  “Pennscott"  Clover,  “DuPuits"  Alfalfa,  “Garry"  Oats, 
Pilgrim"  Ladino,  plus  “S-37"  Orchard  Grass,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  “Piper" 
Sudan  and  all  the  other  seeds  you  need. 


.  ■  . J .  J  ;  jrni  •  W—HIM—1”11 

FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK 

and  NEW  (956  SEED  GUIDE 

— 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  312  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa 
Please  send  me  FREE  Farm  Facts  Notebook  and  1955  SEED  GUIDE. 
Name _ . _ 


n 


-  &  .•  ■ . ' 
. ■■■  ;■  V: 


<  I  ^  ^  — 

...a  real  helping  hand  for  every  farmer!  Mail  coupon 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  new  Farm  Facts  Notebook  packed 
with  farm-tested  helpful  hints,  plus  our  new  32-page, 
full-color  1956  seed  catalog. 


Address- 
Town _ 


.State- 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  stil!  open  for 
the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer-agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
....... 


December  3,  1955 
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GENUINE  ft  n  H  II  CANADIAN 

pfister  I.  II  K  mm  GR0WN 

HYBRIDS  (Uf  IJf  ||  111  HYBRID 

Our  Closed  Formulas  —  COKNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  'Varieties. 

•  BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Write  Dept.  R-2  _  Representatives  Wanted  in 

For  Prices  “  Unassigned  Territories 


wtiBm. 


WfM 


The  Leader 

in  Features 
That  Save 

Water  .  .  .  Walking  .  .  .  Work 

lowers  crop  production  costs 
—  INCLUDING  FAMOUS 


The  Red  Barn 


My  father’s  Spring  knew  amplitude; 
His  morn  made  one  with  night — 

He  loved  the  figure  of  milk  and  pail 
In  dancing  lantern  light. 

He  guided  team  and  cutting-bar 
And  scented  skies  for  rain 
While  every  breath  of  Summer  air 
Came  redolent  of  grain. 

Lavish  his  joys’  apportionment, 
Thankful  the  Autumn  day 
When  shelves  and  cellar  overbrimmed 
As  loft  and  bag  with  hay. 


Of  all  the  grace  in  country  things 
Through  seasons’  endless  flow. 
Deepest  ran  his  affection  for 
A  red  barn  in  the  snow. 

The  grain  room,  stalls  and  stanchions 
Formed  his  composite  hearth. 

And  there  through  Winter  he’d  await 
Redemption  of  the  earth. 

For  untried  hands  my  father  toiled 
And  reverently  said  — 

There  was  a  barn  in  Bethlehem 
Of  sacrificial  red. 

—  George  Horned  Morris 


Crop-Sure 
and 

Profit-Sure 

BE  SURE  ITS  WADE*  RAIN! 


WADE  *  RAIN 

Self-Draining 

LOKS-IN  GASKET 

No  Lifting  Pipes  full 
of  Water! 


Put  WADE  ’  RAIN  in  your  1  956  Profit-Planning.  When 
you  buy  WADE  ’  RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation  you  can 
count  on  all  that's  proven  in  boosting  yields  .  .  .  im¬ 
proving  quality  .  .  .  plus  scores  of  exclusive  work-and- 
time  saving  features. 

There's  a  WADE  *  RAIN  System  that’s 

RIGHT  for  Your  Farm  and  Crops 


Including  Years-Ahead  Mechanized,  Lateral-Moving  Methods 


Ask  WADE  *  RAIN  Dealers 
for  Details 
on  the  5  year 
FHA  Payment  Plan 


At  the  Mid- Atlantic  Farm  Show 


SOU: 


POWER-ROLL 


Wheel-mounted — Engine 
Driven.  One-Man 
Operation. 


W -48-12 


PORTLAND  9  ORE.  I  COLCMBUS  15,  OHIO  I 
1919  N.W. Thurman  St.  |  343  North  Front  St. 


PLANNING  FORM 

"FARM  FACTS"  helps 
you  plan  right. ..Send 
for  your  Free  Copy. 


I 

□  Send  free  "FARM-FACTS"  Form  and  WADE  A  RAIN  Literature.  | 
□  Name  of  nearest  WADE  A  RAIN  Dealer, 

.  I 
I 

I 
*4 


NAME  . 

RTE.  &  BOX  NO . 

CITY . . STATE. 


SELL  AMAZING  NEW 

GARRY  OATS 


RODNEY  Oats  and  other  new  improved  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Terrific 
demand.  RIGHT  NOW  is  time  to  get  in  on 
ground  floor.  Write  TODAY  for  Agency  par¬ 
ticulars . GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

And  Ventilators.  Heavy  Galv.  steel.  All  sizes 
&  styles.  Keeps  rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
prevents  fires,  back  draft  &  creosote.  Watch 
repairing.  Dealers  Wanted.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SIIRAWDER.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1  956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


N&CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y. 


The  1955  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show, 
held  in  Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2-5,  was  the  most 
successful  held  so  far,  with  some 
50,000  people  attending.  The  New 
Jersey  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show,  always 
a  special  feature,  had  136  entries; 
the  grand  champion  steer  was  an 

I, 190-pound  Angus  fed,  raised  and 
then  shown  by  Wayne  Grinde,  12, 
Hockhockson  Farm,  Eatontown. 
Second  and  reserve  champion  was 
another  Angus,  this  one  fed,  raised 
and  shown  by  Mary  Zimmerer  of 
Freehold.  At  the  steer  auction, 
Grinde’s  champion  steer  was  sold 
for  $1.55  a  pound  and  Miss  Zimmer- 
er’s  for  $1.00.  The  average  per- 
pound  price  brought  by  all  the 
steers  at  the  auction  came  to  33 
cents.  The  champion  Hereford  steer 
was  shown  by  Marie  Casola,  Keyport. 
Other  winners  in  the  4-H  steer  class¬ 
es  were  Robert  Sherman  of  Magnolia, 
Russell  Gifford  of  Hightstown,  Rich¬ 
ard  Potts  and  Phyllis  Potts  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Robert  Curley  of  Holmdel,  and 
Jack  Preston  of  Middletown.  John 
Foster,  University  of  Maryland,  was 
i judge  of  the  show.  Winners  in  the 
steer  fitting  and  showmanship  con¬ 
test  judged  by  Randall  Reed,  Rut¬ 
gers  University  livestock  specialist, 
were  Marie  Casola,  Robert  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Phyllis  Potts.  The  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  4-H  steers  won  the 
group  prize. 

Another  contest  that  always  at¬ 
tracts  interest  in  both  entries  and 
witnesses  is  the  grain  show.  This 
year  Harry  Hancock,  Burlington,  N. 

J. ,  had  the  best  winter  barley  seed 
(Wong)  and  Lester  Jones,  Medford, 
N.  J.,  presented  the  top  winter  oat 
seed  (LeConte).  Other  firsts  follow: 
certified  yellow  soybean  seed  (Dor¬ 
man)— Wm.  Bradley,  Salisbury,  Md.; 
winter  rye  seed — Henry  von  Thun, 
Monmouth  Junction;  tetraploid  win¬ 
ter  rye  seed  (Tetra  Petkus) — Wm. 
Stefka,  Paulsboro;  commercial  win¬ 
ter  barley  seed  (Wong)  and  commer¬ 
cial  spring  oats  (Clinton)—  Azariah 
Frey,  Stewartsville;  comm,  yellow 
soybeans  —  Donald  Davis,  Clayton, 
Del.';  comm,  soft  red  winter  wheat 
(Pennoll)  —  Curtis  Forman,  Hights¬ 
town;  cert,  red  winter  wheat  (also 
Pennoll)— Stanley  Stults,  Cranbury. 
Jacob  Burtner,  Boonsboro,  Md.,  had 
the  champion  cert,  hybrid  seed  corn, 
Conn.  870.  Mr.  Bradley’s  soybean 
sample  was  grand  champion  grain  en¬ 
try.  In  the  junior  grain  show,  the 
top  entries  were:  comm,  yellow  soy¬ 
beans — John  Greenley,  Felton,  Del.; 
winter  wheat  (Nudel) — Del.  Mills, 


Milford,  Del.;  winter  barley  (Ken- 
bar) — Carlton  Hetzell,  Middletown, 
Del.;  and  spring  oats  (Clinton)  John 
Clark,  Milford,  Del. 

The  following  farmers  showed  the 
winning  entries  in  the  hay  show: 
field-cured  alfalfa  —  D.  Buck,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  barn-cured  alfalfa — 
R.  Lawrence,  Holmdel;  field-cured 
alfalfa-grass — Middlebrook  Farm,  As- 
bury  Park;  barn-cured  alfalfa-grass — 
R.  Lawrence;  artificially-cured  mixed 
hay — F.  Sindlinger,  Holmdel;  field- 
cured  mixed  hay — E.  Mixner,  Bridge- 
ton;  artificially-cured  annual  hay 
(oats)  —  Francis  Ginn,  Dickerson, 
Md.;  field-cured  annual  hay  (lespe- 
deza) — W.  Hill,  Smyrna,  Del.;  arti¬ 
ficially-cured  grass  hay  —  Mulhoca- 
way  Farms,  Clinton.  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  the  grand  champion  hay  entry. 

First-prize  entry  of  pure  grass  in 
the  grass  silage  show  was  from  R. 
Webb,  Milford,  Del.  The  top  legume- 
grass  silage  entry  was  Cream  Valley 
Dairy’s  of  Woodstown.  The  winning 
alfalfa  or  clover  silage  samples  were 
entered  by  (with  preservative)  E. 
Mixner,  Bridgeton,  and  (without 
preservative)  Philip  Pierson,  lloc- 
kessin,  Del. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game  set  up  an  oldtime  general 
store  as  part  of  its  exhibit  to  en¬ 
courage  cooperation  between  farm¬ 
ers  and  hunters.  It  was  so  authentic 
and  so  carefully  executed  That  it  at¬ 
tracted  chief  interest  of  any  of  the 
educational  exhibits.  “I  buy  raw 
furs”  and  “Traps  for  Sale”  signs  in 
front  of  the  general  store  were  the 
means  by  which  the  store  and  farm¬ 
ing-hunting  were  associated.  Another 
exhibit  with  similar  interest  was  a 
1900  farm  kitchen.  It  had  every¬ 
thing  from  wood-box  to  hand- 
wringer  and  stove-heated  flatirons 


This  is  “ Dusty ”,  the  grand  champion 
steer  at  the  N.  J.  Farm  Shotv,  and 
Wayne  Grinde,  12,  Eatontown,  N.  J., 
ivho  brought  him  from  740  to  1,190 
pounds  in  nine  and  a  half  months. 
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tc  bring  nostalgic  pleasure  to' 
Farm  Show  visitors. 

The  sweet  potato  show  is  another 
interesting  annual  feature.  Well- 
shingled  bushels  are  set  up  under 
floodlights  for  presentation  in  an 
attractive  display.  This  year  the  win-' 
ning  entries  were  shown  by  these  ■ 
farmers:  Yellows — Joseph  Maccarone, 
Swedesboro  (Yellow  Jerseys);  Or¬ 
anges — Elmer  Kienzle,  Egg  Harbor 
(Jersey  Oranges);  and  Various  — 
Howard  Kienzle,  Egg  Harbor  (Okla- 
homas). 

In  FFA  and  4-H  competition,  the 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  High  School  team 
composed  of  Owen  Pool,  William 
Jones  and  Lee  Strang  won  the  dairy 
judging  contest.  The  Glassboro  High 
School  team  of  Howard  Heritage, 
William  Keller  and  William  Rainey 
took  first  place  in  grading  apples. 
In  grading  eggs,  the  top  team  was 
from  Caldwell  High  School  ■ —  An¬ 
thony  Cerami  and  Allen  Thieleman. 
Fred  Bitz,  Springfield,  had  the  high 
individual  egg  judging  score.  Fred 
Bauerman,  Montville,  won  the  4-H 
turkey  growing  contest,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  gold  cup  and  a 
savings  bond.  Robert  Dreyer,  Vine- 
land,  was  grand  champion  in  the 
chicken-of-tomorrow  contest.  Mary 
Bruno,  Camden,  won  the  FHA  cook¬ 
ing  contest  with  baked  lasagna. 

The  Vineland  Egg  Cooperative 
took  most  of  the  first  prizes  in  the 
market  egg  show.  Other  winners 
were  Farmco,  Lakewood;  Flemington 
Auction  Market;  Lakewood  Poultry 
Farms,  Lakewood;  Jersey  Coast  Egg 
Producers,  Lakewood;  and  Otto 
Rode,  Swedesboro. 

Mrs.  George  Allen,  Sr.,  of  Mercer 
Grange  No.  77  in  Ringoes,  won  the 
annual  N.  J.  State  Grange  braided 
rug  contest  with  a  wool  entry.  Mrs. 
Harvey  Nixon,  Vincentown  Grange 
No.  67,  had  the  first-prize  cotton 
braided  rug.  George  Robbins,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.,  won  the  wood-chopping 
contest  at  the  Farm  Show;  he  chop¬ 
ped  through  a  foot-square  block  of 
red  gum  wood  in  four  minutes  and 
28  seconds. 

Besides  the  beef  steers  in  the 
cellar  of  Convention  Hall,  there  was 
a  display  of  milk  goats  by  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Dairy  Goat  Assn,  and  an 
exhibit  of  Shetland  ponies  from 
Bell’s  Pony  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim. 
There  were  also  about  150  head  of 
dairy  cattle  shown  and  judged.  .The 
grand  champion  Holstein  cow  was 
owned  by  J.  Irving  Stryker,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J. 

N,  Y.  Fruifr  Meetings 

The  eastern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  armory  in  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  December  14-16.  Eastern  and 
Northern  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  members  and  fruit  growers  are 
urged  to  make  a  note  of  the  earlier 
dates  this  year.  Later,  from  January 
17-20,  the  101st  regular  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
War  Memorial  Building  in  Rochester. 

The  program  in  December  at 
Kingston  includes  discussions,  talks 
and  demonstrations  on  marketing  of 
the  fruit  crop,  on  market  stabiliza-j 
tion,  and  on  special  problems  of  the 
production  year,  viz.,  the  heavy  drop¬ 
ping  of  McIntosh  apples  and  insect 
and  disease  damage,  particularly 
from  the  codling  moth  and  mildew. 
Although  the  details  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  meeting  in  January  are  not  yet 
complete — they  will  be  announced  in 
these  columns,  already  scheduled  on 
the  program  are  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Assn.,  and  the  Cherry 
Growers  Assn.  Speakers  will  include 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Governor  Averell  Harriman,  and 
Hon.  James  G.  Gardiner,  Canada’s 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  Educational 
and  trade  exhibits  will  be  presented 
at  each  of  the  meetings.  Full  details 
may  be  obtained  from  Daniel 
Dalrymple,  secy-treas.  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  All  persons  interested  in 
fruit  growing  are  invited  to  attend 
either  or  both  of  these  meetings. 


The  Oliver  100  PTO  Spreader:  100  bushels 

How  to  get  your  money’s  worth  from  manure 


There’s  money  in  manure — anywhere  from 
$3.00  to  $8.00  a  ton,  depending  on  the  price 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  Here’s  how  this 
Oliver  100  Spreader  helps  you  get  your 
money’s  worth: 

1.  You  can  get  out  to  the  field  right  now , 
regardless  of  conditions — before  the  manure 
starts  losing  value.  That’s  because  the 
Oliver  100  has  perfect  balance  for  easy 
pulling ...  PTO  drive  for  no-skip  power... 
a  15"  clearance  to  prevent  bogging  down. 

2.  You  can  spread  the  exact  thickness  that 
will  pay  out  best — anything  from  a  thin 
top  dressing  to  a  heavy  blanket.  With 
Oliver’s  PTO  drive  you  have  five  spread¬ 


ing  rates  for  each  tractor  speed. 

3.  You  can  load  faster,  thanks  to  the 
Oliver’s  underslung  framing  (no  top  braces 
to  get  in  your  way).  Hitch  faster,  with 
Oliver’s  snap-on  hitch  (no  lifting,  no 
jacking). 


Besides  the  PTO  100,  Oliver  offers  two 
wheel-drive  spreaders:  the  medium-load 
17,  the  moderate-load  11.  Choose  any  one 
of  them;  you’re  sure  to  get  your  money’s 
worth — so  be  sure  to  see  your  Oliver  Dealer! 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  St. 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  (pANT  BITE! 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


herb's  the  season's  . 

FRAGRANCE  HI T! 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


SIR.  WALTER  RAL EIGHS  BLEND 
OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS 
IS  EXTRA- AGED  TO  GUARD 
AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE.  XMAS 
WRAPPED  ...  IT  MAKES  A 
PERFECT  GIFT. 


AND  MAN -WHAT  PLEASURE 
WHEN  ITS  LIT./ 


THERE’S  LOTS  , 

OF  FUN  IN  LOADING  IT.' 


42T  Models  to  Choose  from 

ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICE 
PAID-UP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FINANCING  ASSISTANCE 

T'-iik  of  it.  A  spacious  new  home  of  your  own  for 
half  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  house.  A  home  that  will 
U  a  saown.ace  in  your  community  —  complete  with 
Cu  r:  nt  ed  n  i  onally  branded  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  No  hidden  costs.  Enjoy  gracious  living  in  your 
iwn  heme —  NOW.  Prices  start  at  $3325.00. 


I  ■•  •.LIN  THRIFT  HOMES.  INC. 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  631,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

i  is  25c  fur  a  copy  tf  your  Home  Plan  J 

Book  with  48  designs  and  floor  plans. 

.  NAME  .  | 

ADDRESS  .  | 

[  Am  also  interested  in  how  I  can  become  a  J 

j  dealer  for  Franklin  Homes  in  this  area.  _  | 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy „ 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Hoppe’s  No.  9 

Cleans  Guns  and 
Saves  You  Work 

This  Solvent  completely  removes  all 
primer,  powder,  lead  and  metal  fouling 
and  protects  your  guns  from 
rust.  Provides  the  finest  kind 
of  gun  maintenance.  Ask 
your  gun  dealer  for  Hoppe’s 
•  or  send  us  15c  for  sample. 

<*2  Send  post  card  request  for 
I  our  "Guide  to  Gun  Clean- 
4  ing”  -  it’s  FREE. 

1  ^ANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  No.  8th  St.,  Philo.  33  Po. 


KUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lacing 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support. 
For  men,  women,  children.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  We  p-e  v  postage  except  on  C.O.U.’s. 
r  -  co 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-125  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


Burpee’s  Goldinhart  ®  Carrot 

Tender  and  delicious. 

Burpee’s  Redhart  ®  Beet 

Dark  red,  sweet  flavor,  free  from  fibre. 

Burpee’s  Greenhart  ©  Lettuce 

Sweet,  tender,  and  crisp. 

To  prove  the  value  of  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds  and  to  make  new  friends,  we  will 
send  you  3  full  size  25c-Pkts.  of  seeds, 

1  of  each  of  these  3  famous  Burpee  vege¬ 
tables— total  value  75c— all  we  ask  is  that 
you  send  a  3c  stamp  for  postage. 

This  free  offer  is  good  only 
until  Christmas.  WRITE  TODAY! 


Burpee 

Seed 

Catalog 

FREE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Don't  miss  this  special  80th 
Anniversary  issue  of  America’s 
leading  seed  catalog,  chuck-full 
of  photosand  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  the  best  flowers 
and  vegetables.  See  the  famous 
Burpee  Hybrids  that  bear  ear¬ 
lier,  heavier,  longer. 

572  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Some  20,000  Grange  members  re¬ 
ceived  the  seventh  and  highest 
Grange  degree  at  the  89th  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  16-24.  The 
sixth  degree  of  Flora  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  many  New  York  State 
Grangers  at  the  83rd  annual  State 
session  in  Rochester  a  month  earlier, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  almost  1,000 
Patrons  received  the  sixth  at  Scran¬ 
ton  late  in  October.  Other  Northeast 
State  Granges  had  similarly  pre¬ 
pared  their  eligible  members  for  the 
conferring  of  the  seventh  degree  at 
the  national  convention. 

Agriculture  and  farm  problems 
and  policies  were  the  leading  items 
of  discussion  and  interest  at  the 
national  session.  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  spoke,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service,  C.  M.  Ferguson,  addressed 
the  annual  youth  banquet.  Special 
committees  worked  on  policy  reports 
to  the  delegate  body  which  pro¬ 
claimed  Grange  policies  for  1956. 
Governor  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio  was 
a  featured  speaker,  as  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Geo.  Humphrey.  The 
transportation  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  discussed  by  James  Pink¬ 
ney  of  the  American  Truckers  Assn, 
and  Robert  Henry  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.  The  youth 
program  for  the  year  was  planned 
and  the  home  economics  work  of  the 
Grange  was  evaluated  and  scheduled. 

In  his  address  to  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  National 
Master,  called  for  a  return  to  com¬ 
petitive  pricing  of  farm  commodities 
in  the  market  place,  together  with  a 
program  of  income  protection  for 
farmers  based  on  annual  domestic 
consumption  of  export  commodities. 
He  said  the  present  farm  program  of 
the  United  States  needs  modifying, 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
American  agriculture  at  the  present 
time.  Reasserting  the  long-time 
Grange  demand  for  a  commodity-by¬ 
commodity  approach  to  the  farm 
situation,  he  stressed  the  need  for 
distinction  between  farm  products 
used  at  home  and  those  exported. 
Mr.  Newsom  characterized  current 
debate  on  levels  of  price  suports  as 
“fruitless”  and  “academic”,  adding 
that,  at  either  high  or  low  levels, 
government  supports  become  annual 
price  fixing  which  continues  to  force 
farm  income  downward. 

He  called  for  “an  effective  system 
which  will  permit  competitive  pric¬ 
ing  in  the  export  or  secondary  mar¬ 
kets  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
American  level  of  income  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  volume  of  the  com¬ 
modity  marketed  in  the  primary  do¬ 
mestic  market.”  Admitting  that  pro¬ 
duction  control,  though  important,  is 
not  the  exclusive  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  surplus  production,  Mr.  Newsom 
recognized  that  supply  and  demand 
can  also  be  brought  into  balance  by 
an  increase  in  food  and  farm  crop 


consumption.  Agriculture  should 
never  ignore  its  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
pand  markets  and  increase  effective 
demand,  he  said. 

Export  markets  have  always  con¬ 
cerned  Mr.  Newsom  and  the  Grange, 
and  he  devoted  attention  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  subject.  Admonishing 
that  much  of  the  decline  in  foreign 
sales  since  the  war  can  be  attributed 
to  overall  American  foreign  policy, 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of  re¬ 
building  international  trade  through 
easing  of  artificial  trade  barriers,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  international 
trade  expansion  agency  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  creation  and  use  of 
“tariff  drawback”  or  international 
trade  promotion  certificates  in  order 
to  enable  foreign  countries  to  pay 
the  U.  S.  import  duty  on  their  own 
potential  exports  to  the  United 
States. 


The  Penn  Grange  Hall  and  Com¬ 
munity  Center  in  Grampian,  Clear¬ 
field  Co.,  Pa.,  has  been  beautified  by 
plantation  of  some  20  species  of 
evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs.  The 
project  was  started  in  1954  with  the 
assistance  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  particular  emphasis 
was  given  to  selection  of  those  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  which  would  provide  pro¬ 
gressive  blossom  throughout  the 
growing  season.  It  was  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  include  shrubs  and  trees 
which  would  bear  edible  fruit  and 
be  of  attractive  foliage  in  the  Fall. 
Now  the  work  is  done  and  the  land¬ 
scaping  adds  distinctive  attractive¬ 
ness  to  the  Grange  Hall,  which  is 
itself  of  pleasing  design  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  three  varieties  of  yews 
set  out  are  the  hardy  and  winter- 
tolerant  types. 


Schenevus  Valley  (N.  Y.)  Grange 
No.  1201  observed  the  passing  of  an 
esteemed  chapter  member  recently. 
Ira  Tipple,  who  had  completed  over 
60  years  of  continuous  Grange  ser¬ 
vice,  died  this  Summer.  Brother 
Tipple  held  nearly  every  office  in  the 
Schenevus  Grange  and  many  in 
Pomona,  too.  He  wrote  Pomona’s 
50th  anniversary  history.  In  1953,  he 
received  his  60-year  certificate  and 
pin.  Brother  Tipple  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Grange  insurance 
business  for  67  years,  a  record  few 
agents  can  duplicate. 


Recently,  the  Glenridge  Grange 
in  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  burned 
the  mortgage  it  gave  back  in  1950 
when  it  built  its  new  Grange  Hall. 
On  land  partly  donated  by  Thomas 
Pashley,  there  now  stands  the  fine 
building  beautifully  landscaped  and 
with  ample  parking  space  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends.  There  are  six  acres 
of  picnic  grounds  behind  the  hall. 
Members  of  Glenridge  Grange  did 
their  own  building;  little  or  no  out¬ 
side  help  was  hired. 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohm 

New  Gauge  Quickly  Checks  Tractor-Tire  Pressure 
With  this  handy  gauge ,  it’s  easy  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  tractor  tires  are 
properly  inflated.  Just  setting  on  the  ground  and  against  the  wheel  rim, 
it  indicates  loro  ( l .)  or  proper  (r.)  pressure  for  any  tire,  new  or  old. 
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AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  ‘MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


2S64  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y 
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GET  RID  OF  THEM  THIS  EASY  WAY 


No  Traps  to  Set,  No  Bait  to  Mix  .  .  .  Get 

Black  Leaf  Ready-Mixed  Warfarin.  Cut  hole 
in  center  of  box.  Place  it  where  rats  feed. 
When  feeding  stops,  rats  are  gone.  Ready- 
mixed  to  save  you  time, 

Black  Leaf  Warfarin  is  a 
guaranteed,  thrifty  way 
to  get  rid  of  rats.  Farm¬ 
ers  buy  it  by  the  case. 

GET  BLACK  LEAF  READY- 
MIXED  WARFARIN  IN  THE 
FAMOUS  RED  AND  WHITE 
BOX.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  6RN9  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


/C iveTHmey! 

V  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 

W,THA  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Deseriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


CASTRATE 

DOCK 


MODERN  ELASTIC 
RING  METHOD,  TIME-TESTED. 
One  man,  any  weather.  §12.50.  Use 
only  Elascrator  rings  with  yellow 
mark.  Rings  extra  :  50,  Si;  100,  Si. 80; 
500,  $7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  4-M  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


DRAINS  cellars,  tistems,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  cjH 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  430  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 

motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in-  _ . 

let:  94'  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  "Si 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LA  BA  W  CO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J 


Visions  of  Sugar  Plums 

Much  of  the  joy  of  Christmas 
comes  in  its  anticipation  and  prepa-  J 
ration.  For  many  weeks  in  advance,  ! 
school  age  youngsters  make  decora¬ 
tions  and  gifts.  Then,  as  the  Great 
Day  approaches,  their  excitement  in¬ 
creases.  It  is  hard  to  wait  for 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  delighuui 
chore  of  hanging  up  the  stockings. 
Unfortunately,  modern  day  ankle 
socks  are  not  very  practical  for  fill¬ 
ing.  So,  boys  and  girls — both — can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  borrowing  some 
of  Dad’s  roomy  work  socks;  they  hold 
so  much  more. 

Christmas  commemorates  the 
Birth  of  the  Christ  Child.  Children 
are  well  aware  of  its  spiritual  signifi- 
cense,  and  they  also  get  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  our  present-day  customs 
and  celebrations. 

Christmas  also  means  giving  and 
loving.  It  puts  good  will,  charity  and 
kindness  in  our  hearts.  Our  love  for 
the  Christ  Child  reflects  vividly  our 
love  for  our  fellow  man.  Christmas 
brings  out  the  best  in  all  of  us.  Why 
not  start  the  season  early,  keep  it 
late,  and  hope  that  some  day  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  linger  the  whole 
year  through?  M.  E.  Martin 


Record  Receipts  for  N.  J. 
Fruit  Co-op. 

The  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Fruit 
Auction  Market  recently  completed 
its  most  successful  year  of  operation, 
according  to  Marketmaster  Harold 
Yehl.  The  goal  of  a  million-dollar 
growing  season  business  was  missed 
by  only  $23,000;  total  sales  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  fruits  and  produce 
came  to  $977,500.  With  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  now  passing  through  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  their  way  to  Maryland  can- 
ners  at  about  $1.25  a  bushel,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  continuing  sales  of 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  to  pro¬ 
cessors,  the  calendar-year  business 
will  top  the  million-dollar  mark. 
“Despite  poor  weather  conditions 
and  a  lower  per-package  price  than 
in  1954,  this  season  was  the  best  we 
ever  had  from  the  standpoint  of 
money  received”  says  Mr.  Yehl.  The 
Hammonton  Auction  is  operated  by 
the  Hammonton  Co-op.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.  Originally  known  as  the 
Hammonton  Peach  Growers  Assn., 
the  organization  was  formed  in  1929 
when  it  set  up  a  sample  sale  of 
peaches  at  its  present  location  in 
Atlantic  County.  C.  A.  Umosella 


Read  Your  Car  Policy 

My  car  insurance  came  due  recent¬ 
ly  and,  to  recheck  on  what  I  was 
paying  for,  I  read  the  policy  care¬ 
fully  for  the  first  time.  I  discovered 
I  had  no  insurance  at  all  (on  car, 
persons,  anything)  when  pulling  a 
trailer  of  any  kind!  This  is  not  a 
case  of  “fine  print”;  it  is  stated  very 
simply  and  directly  in  the  policy  and 
I  consider  it  an  oversight  on  my  part 
only. 

I  wonder  if  any  other  Rural  New 
Yorker  reader  is  pulling  a  trailer 
and  nullifying  his  insurance  at  the 
same  time.  w.  h. 

Few  York 


What’s  new  in  fa 


HD  Vi SELECT 


A  new  motor  oil  every  farmer 
should  know  about 


Carbon  build-up  in  hard-working  farm 
engines  often  results  in  troublesome 
knock,  overheating,  costly  valve  fail¬ 
ure  and  subsequent  loss  of  power  .  ,  , 
plus  increased  oil  consumption. 

Now,  here’s  a  new  motor  oil  that 
controls  carbon,  keeps  engines  clean 
and  smooth  running  in  every  season. 

New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  is  Super- 
Refined  bv  Gulf’s  Alchlor  Process — 

J 

the  extra  refining  step  that  removes 
up  to  15%  more  of  the  carbon  form¬ 
ers.  As  a  result,  Gulfpride  H.D.  Se¬ 


lect  holds  intake  and  combustion  de¬ 
posits  to  a  minimum . . .  it’s  the  clean¬ 
working  motor  oil. 

And,  new  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select 
has  “natural  viscosity”— contains  no 
artificial  thickeners  that  break  down 
under  engine  heat  and  pressure — pro¬ 
vides  the  toughest  protective  film  ever 
developed  in  a  motor  oil. 

Available  in  three  grades — SAE  10W, 
20/20  W  and  SAE  30.  A  proper  grade 
for  every  season  as  recommended  by 
your  equipment  manufacturer. 


Buy  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  the 
handy  5-gallon  utility  container 

Thrifty  farmers  go  Gulf 


There’s  a  hidden  crop  in  your  corn  crib! 


Under  the  golden  kernels,  you’ll  find  a 
crop  that’s  being  used  for  everything 
from  feed  to  pharmaceuticals.  It’s  the 
humble  old  corn  cob. 

Collecting  stations  now  gather  cobs 
for  24  major  cob-grinding  plants.  The 
ground  cobs  are  mixed  in  beef-feeding 
supplements  (corn  cobs  have  60%  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  corn  itself)  and 


used  as  blast  cleaning  compounds. 

Corn  cobs  also  go  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  furfural,  an  essential  chemical 
in  nylons,  synthetic  rubber  and  phar¬ 
maceuticals. 

All  in  all,  the  corn  cob  amounts  to 
more  than  S10  million  a  year  in  prof¬ 
its  for  farmers  and  cob  grinders — a  real 
hidden  fortune  right  inyour  back  yard. 


What’s  best  in  maintenance? 
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Living  the  Simple  Life 


In  this  supersonic  age  when  man¬ 
kind  has  successfully  surrounded 
itself  with  conveniences  and  luxu¬ 
ries  almost  beyond  belief,  an  occa¬ 
sional  sigh  for  the  “good  old  days” 
is  sometimes  heard.  The  sigh  is  a 
very  faint  whisper,  quickly  drowned 
out  and  soon  forgotten;  for  who  in 
his  right  mind  would  forsake  the  ma¬ 
terial  advantages  of  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  for  a  few  nostalgic 
memories  of  the  past?  At  the  risk  of 
putting  the  soundness  of  my  own 
mind  to  question,  I  hereby  confess 
that  I  would.  Not  only  would,  but 
have!  For  that  is  the  true  test  of 
any  theory — to  put  it  into  practice. 

Some  10  years  ago,  my  wife  and 
I  left  the  world  of  pavement  and 
electricity,  the  land  of  push-buttons 
and  time  clocks  (and  the  mad  rush 
to  nowhere)  and  came  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains.  Our  nearest  year- 
round  neighbor  was  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Our  “conveniences”  consisted 


of  oil  lamps,  wood  stove  and  a 
pitcher  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill.  It  was  quite  a  change  from  the 
living  conditions  in  the  highly  in- 
dustralized  area  we  had  forsaken.  In 
fact,  friends  and  relations  let  us 
know  that  we  were  committing  about 
the  next  thing  to  suicide — that  we 
would  surely  freeze  to  death  (our 
first  abode  was  a  camp  built  for 
summer  use  only),  or  starve,  or  at 
least  go  “bush-crazy.”  These  dire 
predictions  never  came  to  pass,  the 
closest  thing  to  such  an  ending  being 
a  near  fatal  attack  of  contagious 
yellow  jaundice  picked  up  while 
working  out  on  a  sewage  system  in 
a  hamlet  several  miles  from  home. 
This  only  serves  to  substantiate  our 
opinion  that  the  nearer  one  gets* to 
civilization  the  more  dangerous  one’s 
existence  becomes! 

Friends  who  know  of  our  present 
mode  of  life,  throw  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  anyone 


living  as  we  do  in  this  day  and  age. 
They  couldn’t  live  a  week  without 
television,  let  alone  all  the  electrical 
gadgets,  automatic  heat  and  all  the 
other  complicated  accoutrements  of 
everyday  modern  living.  “How  can 
you  stand  it?”,  they  ask  with  a 
shudder. 

Nothing  would  make  us  so  un¬ 
happy  as  to  go  back  to  the  kind  of 
life  they  lead.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  to  them  the  reasons  why. 
How  can  you  explain  the  happiness 
of  our  experiences  in  the  woods  to 
anyone  who  does  not  have  a  strong 
spiritual  feeling  for  the  natural 
world  as  God  has  created  it?  The 
deer  and  other  wildlife  we  see  from 
our  windows,  the  friendly  little 
chickadees  that  feed  all  Winter 
under  our  porch  roof?  These  are  old 
friends  we  never  tire  of  seeing  and 
greeting,  as  are  the  migrants  that 
come  north  to  live  about  us  in  the 
Summer.  Unless  one  thrills  to  the 
wild,  lonely  cry  of  the  loon  when 
the  lake  is  half  hidden  by  morning 
mist,  or  the  pure,  sweet  song  of  the 


nermit  thrush  at  twilight,  he  can 
never  understand  our  love  of  this 
life  no  matter  what  we  try  to  tell 
him. 

There  are  many  satisfactions  in 
this  life,  and  not  the  least  is  the 
thought  that  we  are  nearly  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self-sufficient  as  any¬ 
one  could  expect  to  be  in  this  highly 
organized  civilization.  We  have  built 
our  own  home  with  our  own  hands. 
We  cut  the  trees  that  went  into  it 
from  our  own  land,  peeled  the  logs 
and  built  the  foundation  and  the  log 
house  entirely  by  ourselves.  We  cut 
our  own  fuel  and  store  it  in  our 
woodshed.  In  the  Winter,  we  cut  ice 
from  the  lake  and  store  it  in  the  ice 
house  for  warm-weather  refrigera¬ 
tion;  for  cold-weather  refrigeration, 
we  have  a  basement  cold-room  with 
ventilators  to  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  this  room,  we  store  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  root  crops  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  our  garden  and  the  veni¬ 
son  from  our  fall  hunt.  Also  in  this 
room,  there  are  shelves  lined  with 
wild  preserves  along  with  the  pick¬ 
les,  horseradish  and  other  canned 
products  of  the  garden.  In  case  of  a 
severe  blizzard  or  other  catastrophe, 
we  can  live  for  weeks  without  re¬ 
course  to  a  food  store.  Power  failures 
affect  our  lives  not  at  all  because  we 
have  no  need  for  electricity  and  are 
not  connected  with  any  outside 
source  of  power. 

One  thing  that  often  mystifies 
people  who  know  us  is  our  apparent 
lack  of  suitable  income.  They  are 
puzzled  as  to  how  we  buy  the 
necessities  of  life.  This  lack  of  funds 


Potatoes  grow  just  as  well  for  the 
man  who  eats  them  as  they  do  for 
the  man  who  sells  them.  Here,  Mr. 
Gregory  harvested  a  heavy  row 
turned  out  this  past  Fall. 

is  every  bit  as  real  as  it  is  apparent. 
Our  net  income  has  ranged  from 
$700  per  pear  to  about  twice  that 
amount — in  good  years.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  shameful  admission  in 
an  age  where  income  is  measured  in 
thousands  of  dollars  and  one  of 
the  prime  aims  in  life  is  to  own  a 
flashier  car  than  the  neighbors.  The 
answer,  however,  to  this  mystery  is 
simple  enough:  we  are  not  very 
heavily  burdened  with  expensive 
luxuries  (in  fact,  we  live  comfort¬ 
ably  without  a  great  number  of 
things  that  are  commonly  considered 
“necessities”),  and  we  furnish  a 
large  part  of  our  food,  shelter  and 
services  by  our  own  labor,  rather 
than  purchasing  these  things.  This 
is  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the 
oldtime  homesteading,  or  farm  liv¬ 
ing,  before  the  advent  of  the  age 
of  specialization. 

What  income  we  require  is  gained 
from  various  sources — taking  care  of 
summer  camps,  carpentry,  trapping 
furs,  writing,  etc.  But  we  consider 
the  work  we  do  for  ourselves  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  our  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  we  spend  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  our  productive  energy 
on  our  own  projects,  which  adds  to 
our  sense  of  independence. 

The  tempo  of  our  daily  life  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  leisurely.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  visitors  from  the  hectic 
outside  cannot  long  abide.  They  are 


Rural  telephones  have  been  his  job  for  41  years 


Dean  Tripp  and  one  of  his  crew  take  up 
the  slack  on  six  pairs  of  wires  as  they  im 
stall  new  rural  lines. 


Dean  Tripp  and  rural  telephones  have  been  partners  since  1914. 
He  is  construction  foreman  for  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  in  Morrisville,  Vermont.  Dean’s  crew 
helps  bring  telephone  service  to  a  400-square-mile  area. 

It  takes  an  experienced  man  like  Dean  to  build  and  maintain 
telephone  lines  in  the  rugged  Vermont  countryside.  Farms  are 
scattered,  separated  by  mountains  and  woods.  Pole  holes  often 
must  be  blasted  in  solid  rock.  Vermont  winters  bring  bitter  cold 
and  deep  snow. 

These  conditions  make  his  job  difficult.  But  Dean  knows 
they  also  make  dependable  telephone  service  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  1500  rural  customers  in  his  area.  For  during  off 
hours  he’s  a  dairy  farmer. 

Dean  is  typical  of  thousands  of  telephone  men  and  women 
in  Bell  System  rural  areas.  Through  their  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  rural  telephone  services  continue  to  improve 
and  grow. 

BELL.  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


SEATED 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


too  keyed  up  from  the  fast  pace  of 
modern  living  to  be  able  to  relax  and 
enjoy  simplicity.  In  the  first  place, 
they  cannot  understand  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  we  get  from  having  a  footpath 
to  walk  the  half  mile  from  our  home 
to  the  road;  it’s  much  too  slow  for 
them — they  are  in  the  habit  of  driv¬ 
ing  right  up  to  their  destination,  and 
walking  is  a  decided  inconvenience. 
The  modern  senses  are  apparently 
too  dulled  from  the  constant  inhala¬ 
tion  of  all  manner  of  fumes,  the  in¬ 
cessant  rattle  and  roar  of  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  ever-present  sight  of 
man’s  many  forms  of  construction  to 
let  a  person  enjoy  a  simple  walk 
among  fragrant  balsams  with  song 
birds  caroling  in  the  branches.  The 
little  brook  in  the  alders  with  its 
shy,  darting  trout  goes  unnoticed,  as 
does  the  view  of  the  green,  spruce- 
clad  ridge  in  the  distance.  They  only 
wonder  why  we  don’t  put  a  good 
load  through,  so  they  can  whiz  by 
all  these  things  and  save  some  time 
and  effort. 

We  like  strolling  through  the 
woods.  During  our  walks  we  have  en¬ 
countered  many  interesting  wood- 
folk  from  the  tiny  saw-whet  owl  to 
a  big  black  bear.  We  see  the  wild 
flowers  blossom,  the  leaves  come  and 
go,  deer  in  their  winter  yards,  and 
many  other  sights  which  give  us  en¬ 
joyment.  When  the  time  is  right, 
whether  it  be  morning  or  afternoon, 
Friday  or  Monday,  we  can  lay  aside 
our  task  of  the  moment  and  go  fish¬ 
ing  or  hunting.  We  not  only  receive 
from  these  pursuits  the  joy  of  being 
in  the  outdoors  but  also  the  makings 
of  many  a  meal.  Would  we  not  be 
foolish  to  forsake  all  this  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  luxurious  millstone  of 
modern  living?  We  think  so. 

We  are  backward,  of  course.  While 
most  other  people  are  spending  their 
evening's  by  their  TV  set,  watching 
a  pair  of  pugilists  trying  to  mash 
each  others  faces  to  bloody  pulp  or 
perhaps  watching  someone  making 
faces  at  them  while  singing  a  song, 
we  are  most  likely  reading  a  book 
together,  or  we  may  merely  be  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  dark  of  our  cozy  cabin, 
looking  out  at  the  enchantingly  beau¬ 
tiful  snow-covered  lake  as  it  lies  il¬ 
luminated  by  a  full  moon  on  a  below- 
zero  night.  Not  a  very  fast  type  of 
entertainment,  to  be  sure,  but  speed 
is  not  one  of  the  main  essentials  of 
this  kind  of  living.  That  is  why  we 
are  so  out  of  step  with  the  century 
around  us.  Appreciation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  probably  the  greatest  essen¬ 
tial — appreciation  for  the  wonderful 
things  God  has  created  and  much  of 
which,  unfortunately,  man  must 
spend  great  energy  destroying  in 
order  to  further  his  craze  for  ma¬ 
terial  gain. 

In  the^  Winter,  our  only  link  with 
the  outside  world  is  a  snowshoe  trail 
which  takes  us  to  the  highway.  We 
use  it  about  once  a  week  to  go  out 
to  town  for  mail  and  supplies.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  get  back  on  our 
woodland  path  after  a  trip  to  the 
outside  and  to  feel  the  friendly  trees 
close  in  around  us;  here  calmness 
and  serenity,  which  seems  to  part 


with  us  when  we  enter  the  artificial 
world  of  modern  mankind,  returns 
to  us  again  and  makes  us  glad  to  be 
home.  And  at  the  end  of  the  trail, 
the  rustic  log  camp  blends  softly  in¬ 
to  the  landscape  like  something  that 
belongs  there,  instead  of  glaring  in 
sharp  contrast  with  its  surroundings 
the  way  many  of  the  garish  frame 
buildings  do  that  are  carelessly  put 
up  in  the  woods  these  days. 

Sadly,  we  must  report  that  the 
grand  old  mountains  and  water¬ 
courses  around  us  are  changing 
rather  rapidly.  The  Adirondack 
Mountain  region  is  one  of  the  oldest 
geological  formations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  rose  out  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  ocean  like  a  great  island,  the 
seas  sloshing  and  churning  about  its 
feet.  It  was  battered,  ground  down, 
and  re-shapecL  by  many  glacial  on¬ 
slaughts.  It  has  been,  and  still  is, 
occasionally  buffeted  by  violent 
storms  that  uproot  millions  of  forest 
trees  and  lay  bare  the  steep,  sharp 
ribs  of  countless  rocky  ridges.  But 
through  all  the  vagarious  buffetings 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  nature, 
the  Adirondacks  retained  its  grand 
spirit  of  wildness,  which  was  the 
one  great  asset  that  was  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  when  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Park  was  formed.  So,  as  we  go 
about  our  own  simple  daily  tasks, 
we  hope  and  pray  that  civilized  man 
will  leave  a  few  corners  of  his  pres-: 
ent  highly  developed  domain  un¬ 
touched  by  “progress”  so  that  future 
seekers  of  spiritual  solitude  may 
find  at  least  some  chance  for  con¬ 
tacting  nature  without  the  discon¬ 
certing  cacophony  of  modern  arti¬ 
ficiality  and,  perhaps,  sample  a  little 
of  the  simple  living  we  have  been 
enjoying.  R.  S.  Gregory 

Watershed  Congress  to 
Meet  December  5-6 

Water  problems  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  many  farmers,  ranchers, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  con¬ 
servationists  at  the  Second  National 
Watershed  Congress,  scheduled  for 
December  5-6  in  the  Statler  Hotel 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  problems 
range  from  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  water  for  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  municipalities, 
to  pollution  abatement,  flood  protec¬ 
tion,  fish  and  game,  and  recreation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Watershed 
Congress  is  to  appraise  the  national 
movement  of  watershed  conserva¬ 
tion,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  the  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
legal  authority,  and  what  might  be 
done  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  to  strengthen  and  accelerate 
this  cooperative  program.  At  this 
meeting,  conferees  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  will  meet,  listen  to  brief 
study  reports  submitted  by  eminent 
natural  resources  authorities,  and 
exchange  ideas  in  the  lively  discus¬ 
sions  that  follow. 

All  interested  persons  may  attend 
and  participate  in  the  four  sessions: 
of  the  two-day  meeting.  The  regular  j 
registration  fee  is  $10. 


In  this  country  home  of  R.  S.  Gregory  are  modern  luxuries  of  independence, 
privacy  and  contentment.  Truly  homemade,  it  has  the  added  pleasures  of 
oil  lamps,  hand  pump,  ivood  stove,  and  self-sufficiency. 
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Two 

New 


CAS  E  Spreaders 


Wheel-Drive 

95-Bushel 


Compare  the  new  wheel-drive  Case  ”95” 
with  any  other  spreader  in  its  class  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  be  convinced  it  has  features  that  can’t 
be  matched.  Field  tests  prove  the  ”95”  is 
easier  to  pull  .  .  .  spreads  better  in  muddy  or 
snowy  fields  where  harder-pulling  spreaders  would 
slip  their  wheels.  "Strong  as  an  ox”  wood  box, 
five-bearing  axle  and  steel  frame  stand  up  under 
power  loading.  Adjustable  arch  provides  , 

extra-low  clearance. 


95 


► 


PTO-Drive 
125-Bushel 

For  hauling  huge  loads  .  .  .  saving  trips  < 
and  time  .  .  .  spreading  evenly  at  any  rate 
in  any  weather  .  .  .  the  new  Case  ”125” 
with  completely-enclosed  power  drive  has  no 
equal.  Like  the  smaller-size  ”95”  it  has  smooth 
roller-chain  drives,  acid-resistant  wood  box,  steel 
frame  .  .  .  plus  a  new  adjustable  main  axle  for 
proper  balance.  Amazingly  light  draft  permits  use  of 
smaller  tractors.  See  your  Case  dealer  for 
the  size  spreader  that  suits  you  best. 


r' 


Coming  .  . . 


Daring,  Dazzling,  Dynamic 

3-Plo«v  Tractor 


Be  ready  for  a  breath-taking  sur¬ 
prise  when  your  Case  dealer  un¬ 
veils  the  new  Case  ”300”  Tractor. 
Look  for  clean-cut  lines  .  . .  eye¬ 
catching  color  .  .  .  countless  new 
conveniences  in  driving,  hitch¬ 
ing,  servicing.  When  you  take 
the  wheel,  prepare  for  perform¬ 
ance  you  never  dreamed  of  find¬ 
ing  in  a  tractor  of  3-plow  size  . . . 
flexibility  never  before  built  into 
any  farm  tractor. 


"-““--"■■---““""■I 

Find  out  all  about  the  sensible  Case  Income  Payment  Plan  that  lets  you  buy  a  m 
spreader,  tractor  or  other  machine  when  you  need  it,  pay  when  you  have  money 
coming  in.  Check  below  the  catalogs  that  interest  you  ...  or  write  in  margin  for  _ 
others  you  want.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-715,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  New  95-Bushel  Wheel-Drive  Spreader  □  New  Front-End  Hydraulic  Loader 

□  New'  12  5-Bushel  PTO-Drive  Spreader  □  Case  Income  Payment  Plan 

□  New  3-Plow  Case  "300”  Tractor  (when  printed) 

Acres  you  farm _  Student _ _ 

Name _ _ _ _  ■ 


Address 
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Dirt  fill  over  most  of  the 
tank  and  a  baffle  to  keep 
winds  from  circdlating 
under  the  fill  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  tank  heater.  In 
winter,  float  valve  is  kept 
open  by  permitting  water 
to  trickle  through  small 
holes  near  top  of  remov¬ 
able  drain  pipe. 


BAFFLE 


EARTH  COVER 


V*  HOLES 


INTAKE 


DRAIN 


Here’s  a  well-planned  farm  improvement  that  keeps  a  supply 
of  water  before  livestock  all  year  round.  Using  water  piped 
underground  from  pond,  stream,  or  spring,  this  kind  of  tank 
arrangement  prevents  freezing  even  in  sub-zero  temperatures 
.  .  .  eliminates  the  necessity  of  hauling  water  in  any  season. 

A  watering  station  like  this  is  easy  to  build — you  can  do  the 
work  yourself.  Use  concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement  for  the 
tank  and  platform.  Lay  up  concrete  blocks  for  the  retaining 
walls  with  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement.  The  structure  will  save 
hours  of  chore  time.  And  remember,  concrete  will  not  rot  or 
rust— will  last  a  lifetime. 

Your  concrete  products  manufacturer,  ready  mix  concrete 
producer  or  building  supply  dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
and  other  concrete  farm  improvements  with  you. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa. 


ICE  FREE  WATERING  TANK 


You’ll  get 
MORE  &  BETTER 

SILAGE 


V;- 


Better  fermentation — Practi¬ 
cally  no  spoilage— Silage 
doesn't  cling  to  inside  — 
Easier  to  maintain— Extra 
strong  —  Airtight  Sidewai. 
— Makes  good  silage  every 
time— Gives  more  feed  per 
acre.  20-yr.  GUARANTEE. 


EASY  FINANCING 


3  yrs.  to  pay.  No  money 
down  with  approved  credit. 


FREE  LITERATURE  -  No  Obligation 


$  Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 


Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

y>  ✓%  TT^TiT®  10.000  gallons 

JE  JL.  J-XI  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella- 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corp. 

2312  Longview  Ave.  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  literature  on  silos. 

Name  - - - — — — - - 

Address  — - — - 

City  &  State _ _ - . . .  . . 


Imported  Dutch  Rubber  Cow  Mats 

SAVES  BEDDING  —  SAVES  COWS 
Guaranteed  for  10  years.  Will  last  a  Lifetime. 
Shipped  Prepaid. 

BRISTOL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  SHELTON,  CONN. 
Agents  Inquiries  Invited. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  Durner.  800.000  users.  Frse 
Bulletin.  SINE  RN-2  QU  A  KERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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ACRES 


During  recent  years  we  have  made 
marvelous  advances  in  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  but  we  have  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  hazards  of  farming.  Each 
year  we  note  numerous  accidents  in 
which  some  farmer  was  either  killed 
or  injured.  So  many  times  the  cause 
of  the  accident  is  the  same.  If  the 
machine  is  not  working  properly  or 
becomes  clogged,  the  farmer  at¬ 
tempts  to  adjust  it  while  it  is  in 
motion.  There  is  a  safety  rule  in¬ 
volved  here  that  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often:  if  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  machine,  shut  off  the  power 
and  wait  until  it  has  come  to  a  com¬ 
plete  stop  before  attempting  to  ad¬ 
just  or  repair  it.  Here  is  a  word 
about  your  tractor.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  any  machine  is  a  line 
drawn  upward  from  the  earth 
through  the  machine  so  that  the 
weight  on  the  one  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  equals  the  weight  on  the  other 
side.  In  your  tractor  the  center  of 
gravity  is  well  toward  the  front  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weight  of  the  machine. 
When  the  tractor  is  pulling  a  load  of 
some  kind,  the  line,  or  center  of 
gravity,  shifts  toward  the  rear.  If 
the  line  shifts  too  far  because  the 
load  is  too  great,  the  tractor  tips 
over  backward.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  same  shift  of  the  line  takes  place 
when  the  tractor  is  going  up  an  in¬ 
cline  or  steep  hill.  Too  many  farmers 
are  killed  or  injured  each  year  be¬ 
cause  they  have  failed  to  heed  this 
simple  logic. 

There  is  yet  another  word  to  say 
about  you  and  your  tractor.  We  have 
two  sets  of  nerves,  the  sensory  and 
the  motor.  Touch  your  finger  to 
something  hot  and  the  sensory  nerve 
sends  a  message  to  the  brain.  The 
brain  relays  the  message  to  the 
motor  nerves  and  they  cause  your 
finger  to  jerk  away.  The  time  it 
takes  for  that  message  to  travel  back 
and  forth  is  the  measure  of  your 
mental  reaction.  In  youth  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  extremely  fast,  but  it  grows 
slower  as  we  grow  older.  The  mental 
reaction  of  a  man  of  50  may  be  10 
times  slower  than  it  was  when  he 
was  20,  15  times  slower  at  60,  and 
25  times  slower  at  70.  If  the  tractor 
begins  to  tip  over  backward,  a 
young  man  would  probably  be  able 
to  jump  to  safety.  A  man  of  50  or 
more  would  move  much  more  slow¬ 
ly  and  chances  are  he  would  be 
crushed  beneath  the  machine. 

Enough  about  safety.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  weather.  Now  that  planes 
rise  to  such  great  heights,  we  have 
made  an  astonishing  discovery:  it 
gets  plenty  hot  during  the  late 
Summer  in  Siberia.  A  mass  of  hot 
air  rises  to  a  height  of  10  miles  or 
more  and  starts  flowing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  in  a  southeasterly  direc¬ 
tion.  It  crosses  this  country  over 
Oregon  and  slants  down  over  eastern 
Texas  and  out  to  the  Caribbean  re¬ 
gion.  There  it  bumps  into  a  mass 
of  cold  air  coming  up  from  the  South 
where  it  is  still  Winter.  That  causes 
the  hot  air  current  to  begin  revolv¬ 
ing  in  an  immense  circle  which  is 
pushed  toward  the  North  by  the 
winds  behind  it.  If  the  air  over  the 
Atlantic  is  extra  cool,  the  cyclone 
veers  westward  and  strikes  the 
coastal  region.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  cyclones  in  the  United 
States  form  in  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall.  Another  current  of  hot  air  at 
a  much  lower  altitude  flows  from 
the  southwest  in  a  northeast  direc¬ 
tion  out  over  the  Atlantic  where  it 
picks  up  a  lot  of  water  and  is  event¬ 
ually  turned  back  by  the  cooler  air 
over  the  ocean.  This  is  why  the 


northern  states  from  Maine  to  Mon¬ 
tana  seldom  experience  a  complete 
ci’op  loss  from  drouth. 

Great  is  the  power  of  little  things. 
Our  American  elm  is  a  majestic  tree 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet 
or  more,  develops  a  trunk  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  lives  to  be  well 
over  100  years  old.  Long  ago  people 
in  the  residential  districts  of  our 
city  planted  elms  for  shade  trees. 
They  are  now  of  immense  size  and 
grandly  beautiful.  This  year  along 
came  a  beetle  only  a  half  inch  long 
and  began  to  bite  the  trees.  That 
small  beetle  can  kill  an  elm  tree  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  carries  with  it 
the  germs  of  the  Dutch  Elm  disease. 
Once  the  tree  is  affected,  there  is 
little  known  cure.  Several  of  our 
small  cities  have  purchased  power¬ 
ful  machines  and  have  sprayed  the 
trees,  but  we  in  the  farm  region 
find  this  impractical  and  may  have 
to  just  grin  and  take  it  as  our  elm 
trees  die  away. 

When  cool  weather  finally  came 
after  the  summer  heat,  I  gladly 
grabbed  my  saw  and  began  to  work 
on  the  woodpile.  That  is  one  fine 
thing  about  the  farm — there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  do.  I  noted  that 
farm  produce  brought  to  our  big 
wholesale  market  here  sold  at  about 
the  same  level  or  slightly  below  that 
of  previous  years.  With  rising  labor 
costs,  the  farmer  will  find  his  net 
profit  decreasing.  Some  people  often 
forget  that  a  farmer’s  real  profit  is 
the  difference  between  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  price.  In  this  regard,  how  much 
one  gets  for  a  bushel  of  peaches  is 
not  a  reliable  index  of  his  profit.  The 
rising  costs  for  the  farmer  bear 
watching  in  relationship  to  what  he 
receives  for  his  produce.  L.  B.Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Beech  Trees  ARE 
Lightning-resist®  rat 

Your  Ohio  correspondent  A.  R.  A. 
who  asked  about  beech  trees  and 
lightning  in  the  October  15  issue  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  from  “Camping  and  Wood¬ 
craft”  by  Horace  Kephart:  “I  have 
never  seen,  nor  heard  of,  a  beech 
tree  that  had  been  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  although  beech  trees  are 
plentiful  on  many  battle-scarred 
mountains  where  stricken  trees  of 
other  species  can  be  noted  by  the 
score.  Miss  Keeler  says  on  this 
point:  ‘There  was  so  firm  a  belief 
among  the  Indians  that  a  beech  tree 
was  proof  against  lightning  that  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm  they 
took  refuge  under  its  branches  with 
full  assurance  of  safety.  This  popu¬ 
lar  belief  has  recently  had  scientific 
verification.  The  general  conclusion 
from  a  series  of  experiments  is  that 
trees  “poor  in  fat”  like  the  oak,  wil¬ 
low,  poplar,  maple,  elm  and  ash, 
(offer)  much  less  resistance  to  the 
electric  current  than  trees  “rich  in 
fat”  like  the  beech,  chestnut,  linden 
and  birch’ 

The  Miss  Keeler  referred  to  is 
Harriet  L.  Keeler,  author  of  “Our 
Native  Trees.”  In  that  book  or  some 
other  I  remember  having  read  fig' 
ures  to  the  effect  that  beech  trees 
are  struck  only  about  two  to  three 
per  cent  as  often  as  oaks.  j.  f. 

Connecticut 


It  is  more  pleasant  to  pluck  an 
apple  from  the  branch  than  to  take 
one  from  a  graven  dish.  —  Ovid, 
Epistle  ex  Ponto. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  only  manufacturer  of  complete  com¬ 
bustion  type  wood  burning  equipment. 


Enthusiastic  owners  report  RITEWAY'S 
exclusive  combustion  principle  saves  up 
to  half  the  fuel.  Large  fuel  magazine 
and  thermostat  hoid  even  temperature  for 
24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and 
approved.  Burns  any 
kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information : 

□  HEATERS  □  BOiLERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 


FOR  HAY  OR  ENSILAGE 

Model  £15  $OQ50 

15  Ft.  Long  07 

FREIGHT  PREPAID^^ sd 


•  PERMANENT 

•  ALL-METAL  CONSTRUCTION 

•  CUTS  YOUR  FEED  COST 

•  FEEDS  24  HEAD  _ 


$£?)//?abtet  Save*, 


Write  for  free  illustrative  folder 


CENTRAL  STATES  SALES  CO 

P.  O.  BOX  10222 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Which  Size  Plow  to  Buy 

I  am  planning  to  purchase  a  new 
tractor  and  equipment  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  three  12-inch-bottom 
plow  instead  of  the  two  16-inch  bot¬ 
tom.  Although  I  would  plow  a  four- 
inch  wider  strip  with  the  12-inchers, 
I  think  they  would  do  a  better  job 
because  of  the  smaller  furrows;  and 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  addi¬ 
tional  draft  on  the  tractor.  Can  you 
advise  me  if  my  theory  is  correct? 

Maryland  f.  a.  b. 

Most  plows  do  their  best  job  of 
turning  when  plowing  at  a  depth 
equal  to  one-half  their  width.  If  a 
farmer  plans  on  doing  most  of  his 
plowing  at  an  eight-inch  depth,  then 
a  16-inch  base  would  be  best  suited 
to  the  job.  The  horsepower  required 
to  pull  a  plow  depends  on  the  speed 
of  travel,  on  the  depth  and  the  width 
of  soil  turned  by  the  plow,  and  on 
soil  conditions.  Three  12-inch  bot¬ 
toms  plowing  six  inches  deep  would 
require  less  horsepower  than  two  16- 
inch  bottoms  plowing  eight  inches 
deep.  The  furrow  cross-sectional 
area  would  be  216  square  inches  for 
the  three  12-inch  bottoms  and  256 
square  inches  for  the  two  16-inch 
plows.  For  equal  depths  the  wider 
the  plow  the  greater  the  horsepower 
required  to  draw  it. 

The  size  of  the  plow  should  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  the  soil,  its 
moisture  content,  and  on  the  horse¬ 
power  of  the  tractor.  The  tractor  you 
plan  to  buy  is  rated  as  two-  or  three- 
plow.  If  you  have  a  heavy  soil,  a  two 
14-inch-bottom  plow  would  be  su¬ 
perior  to  the  kinds  you  are  consider¬ 
ing,  especially  if  you  plow  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  In  a  light  sandy  soil 
you  would  probably  be  satisfied  with 
the  three  14-inch-bottom  plow  for 
that  particular  tractor.  The  14-inch 
base  does  satisfactory  work  at  depths 
from  six  to  eight  inches,  which  is 
common  plowing  depth  in  the  North¬ 
east.  w.  F.  MILLIER 


How  Independent  Is  the 
Farmer? 

The  farmer,  the  most  independent 
person  on  earth?  Don’t  you  believe 
it.  We  commonly  associate  this  say¬ 
ing  with  the  thought  that  he  hasn’t 
any  boss  directly  over  him.  Actually, 
he  has  more  bosses  superintending 
him  than  a  toad  has  warts. 


BushHng 

ROTARY 
CUTTER 


the  one 
THE  ONLY 
THE 

ORIGINAL 

Exclusive  heavy-duty  Free 
Swinging  Blade  action 
cuts  shreds,  spreads  soil 
improving  litter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over¬ 
grown  acres  cleanly, 
quickly.  Serves  every 
cutting  need. 

New”  Flying  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


SEE 

YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig¬ 
ging. Optional  feature. 


LAWRENCE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

SELMA.  A  LABAMA 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW — Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 
Lightning  Loss  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers.  <• 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  delayed  by  a 
late  start  in  getting  the  morning’s 
chores  done  and,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  at  a  time  like  this,  fingers  be¬ 
came  thumbs  and  everything  went 
wrong — or  so  it  seemed.  Then  a 
neighbor  stopped  by  and  further  de¬ 
layed  finishing,  which  probably  was 
the  chief  reason  why  I  forgot  to 
carry  water  to  the  goslings  until 
some  time  later. 

When  I  arrived  with  the  water, 
one  never  heard  such  a  bedlam  of 
noise.  I  was  most  vocifei'ously  de¬ 
nounced.  It  was  most  clearly  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  that  a  flock  of  nice 
clean,  white  goslings  out  of  water 
is  an  unpardonable  sin.  Apologies 
or  excuses  were  not  accepted.  I  tried 
to  explain  exactly  how  it  all  came 
about.  I  even  promised  upon  my 
word  of  honor  never  to  fail  them 
again.  This  was  promptly  drowned 
out  from  each  raucous  and  virile 
throat.  Water  and  only  water  was 
what  they  wanted.  And  so,  amidst 
inaudible  throaty  mutterings  I 
dumped  in  the  water;  but  not  until 
I  was  out  of  sight  did  they  become 
entirely  quiet. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is:  never 
argue  with  the  boss.  h.  c.  m. 

New  York 


Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

tAoi  IU  tfitUI 

Garages  Look  Like  Wood 

r^|MSl! 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Shipped  Anywhere 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 

Highest  octane  performance . . .  greater  gaso¬ 
line  mileage . . .  that’s  what  you  get  from 
VEEDOL 10-30  Motor  Oil  and  TYDOL  Flying 
-A-  Ethyl  Gasoline  -  top  performers  in  the 
petroleum  field.  So  put  Flying  -A-  power  in 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Prolong  tractor 
life  with  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil.  Get  a  greater 
margin  of  safety,  longer  wear,  with  FEDERAL 
FLYING  -A-  TIRES.  Remember,  you’ll  always 
find  everything  fine  for  your  car  -  and  equip¬ 
ment  -  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  -A-! 


Decembei'  3,  1955 
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•*A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such'  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
cilices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Weak  Propaganda  for  a 
Comprehensive  Milk  Order 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  last  of  the  informal 
milk  hearings  on  the  New  Jersey  situa¬ 
tion  is  being  completed  in  Newark. 

There  have  been  three  hearings  in  all.  At 
the  first,  it  was  determined  there  was  need 
for  Federal  milk  regulation  in  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  area.  The  second  hearing  covered 
the  exact  area  to  be  included  —  13  counties  in 
North  Jersey  plus  the  six  nearby  New  York 
counties.  The  issue  at  this  third  hearing  is 
whether  the  regulation  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  single  order  for  the  new  area,  or  whether 
there  should  be  a  comprehensive  order,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  area  within  the  present  New 
York  Federal  Order. 

The  purpose  of  these  informal  hearings  has 
been  solely  to  set  up  the  proper  agenda  for 
the  formal  hearing  that  will  be  held  sometime 
early  next  year. 

While  these  current  hearings  do  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  regular  hearing,  with 
sworn  testimony  followed  by  a  referendum, 
the  determinations  are  important  because  they 
indicate  pretty  clearly  where  the  government 
stands.  From  that  aspect,  this  third  hearing  has 
been  the  most  important  of  all,  with  one  group 
—  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Mutual  Federation 
and  the  Bargaining  Agency  —  in  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  order,  and  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  all  the  Jersey  groups,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  itself,  against  a  compre¬ 
hensive  order. 

As  has  been  its  practice  for  many  years,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  management  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  of  its  typical  high  pressure  cam¬ 
paigns  to  influence  government  thinking.  Reso¬ 
lutions  —  always  unanimous,  of  course  —  are 
being  wheeled  in  by  the  cartload  from  boards 
of  supervisors,  chambers  of  commerce  and  like 
groups,  all  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  order. 

How  these  resolutions  are  obtained  can  best 
be  left  to  one’s  own  imagination.  But  what 
need  not  be  left  to  anyone’s  imagination  is  the 
extent  of  the  discussion  or  deliberation  on  this 
very  complicated,  controversial  issue  before 
the  resolution  is  dispatched.  By  and  large, 
they  are  being  corralled  on  the  good,  old  politi¬ 
cal  ‘Til  do  a  favor  for  you  some  day”  basis. 

Government  officials  cannot  afford  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  these  obviously  self-serving  tactics. 
Actually,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength. 


Everyone  Has  a  Plan 

ECAUSE  a  recent  Gallup  poll  lists  the 
farm  problem  as  second  only  to  foreign 
policy  in  importance  to  America,  everyone  has 
suddenly  become  very  willing  and  anxious  to 
offer  his  idea  of  a  sound  farm  program. 

On  a  national  level  there  is  sentiment  for 
high  rigid  supports,  lower  flexible  supports,  and 
no  supports  at  all.  The  Brannan  Plan  is  being 
resurrected  in  various  forms.  There  is  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  “soil  bank”,  for  a  two-price  system, 
for  higher  tariffs  on  farm  imports,  and  for 
lower  tariffs  on  manufactured  imports.  Many 
individual  farmers  have  asked  that  govern¬ 
ment  step  out  of  the  picture  entirely. 


The  U.  S.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
recently  completed  a  series  of  hearings  in  all 
the  farm  sections  of  the  country  in  an  •at¬ 
tempt  to  gauge  grass  roots  sentiment  as  the 
basis  for  new  farm  legislation  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  final  meeting  on  November  19  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  focused  though  it  was  on  milk, 
indicated  the  general  tenor  of  all  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  there  is  agreement  on  only  one  issue  — 
the  burdensome  surplus  of  all  farm  products. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  complete  disagreement 
as  to  the  method  by  which  to  handle  this  prob¬ 
lem.  And,  even  more  unfortunately,  almost 
everyone  either  assumes,  or  prefers  to  assume, 
that  these  surpluses  are  somehow  the  result 
of  overproduction.  That  maldistribution  and 
inefficient  marketing  may  be  strong  con¬ 
tributing  factors  —  with  resultant  under¬ 
consumption  —  is  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned, 
much  less  discussed. 

That  there  must  be  a  more  satisfactory  and 
equitable  system  of  production  controls  is,  of 
course,  self-evident.  But  this  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  as  an  emergency,  short  range  plan 
because  it  does  not  tackle  the  problem  at  its 
roots.  If  but  a  fraction  of  taxpayer  monies  al¬ 
lotted  each  year  to  agriculture  were  used  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  ( a  start  has  already  been 
made),  either  to  streamline  what  we  now  have 
or  to  substitute  some  completely  new  system, 
many  of  our  present  problems  would  be  less¬ 
ened  considerably. 

Nevertheless,  farmers  can,  we  believe,  de¬ 
rive  some  comfort  from  these  recent  hearings. 
Not  only  can  anyone  now  refuse  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze  on 
the  farm,  but  they  must  also  agree  that  it  is 
time  something  be  done  about  it.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  heard 
plenty  of  good  grass  roots  sentiment  during 
their  cross-country  tour,  and  they  gave  every 
indication  that  they  thoroughly  understand  the 
problem  and  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
solve  it. 

If  they  tackle  the  job  from  a  long  range 
basis,  as  well  as  at  short  range,  it  is  possible 
that  a  program  of  real  benefit  to  the  farmer 
will  eventually  be  evolved. 


Egg  Price  Quotations 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
many  years,  I  hope  you  will  favor  me  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  egg  market  quotations.  We  are  also  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  We  sell  our 
eggs  to  the  GLF  egg  station  at  Owego.  For  some 
time  GLF  paid  us  one-half  cent  per  dozen  above 
the  top  Herald  Tribune  white  egg  quotation.  Re¬ 
cently  they  have  been  paying  one-half  to  one  cent 
under  the  top  quoted  price  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 
GLF  says  this  price  represents  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  cases  sold  daily.  Could  you  verify  this 
statement  pertaining  to  top  price?  When  we  com¬ 
plain,  they  produce  a  market  sheet  published  by 
a  New  York  firm,  Urner  Barry  Company.  Can  you 
explain  this  price  discrepancy?  c.  r. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Judging  by  the  inquiries  we  have  received 
during  the  past  few  months,  many  egg  farm¬ 
ers  are  just  as  confused  as  C.  R. 

First,  as  C.  R.  complains,  there  is  a  constant 
variance  between  the  USDA  price  quotations 
now  used  in  the  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Urner  Barry  quotations.  But  this  is  not  due  to 
the  fact,  as  G.L.F.  says,  that  the  USDA  figure 
is  based  on  only  a  very  small  daily  volume  of 
cases  sold.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  USDA 
quotes  the  average  wholesale  selling  price, 
i.e.,  the  price  at  which  New  York  City  whole¬ 
salers  sell  eggs  to  jobbers  or  other  outlets.  The 
Urner-Barry  quotations,  on  the  other  hand, 
represent  the  price  paid  by  wholesalers  to 
truckers  or  gatherers. 

Until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  the  wire  services 
subscribed  to  the  Urner  Barry  daily  quota¬ 
tions.  Subsequently,  they  decided  to  use  the 
USDA  prices,  and  this  practice  has  continued 
down  to  date.  The  USDA  price  is  computed 
after  personal  interviews  with  15  or  20  repre¬ 
sentative  wholesalers  in  the  market,  with  some 
weight  being  given  to  the  day’s  dealings  on 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Whether  C.  R.  is  being  fairly  paid  when  he 
receives  one-half  to  one  cent  below  the  USDA 
quotation  depends  entirely  on  where  his  eggs 
are  ultimately  sold.  If  they  come  into  New 
York  City  —  considering  the  number  of  dis¬ 
tribution  fingers  in  the  “egg  pie”  —  his  cur¬ 
rent  price  would  seem  to  be  reasonable.  If, 


however,  his  or  other  farmers’  eggs  are  trucked 
directly  to  stores  in  upstate  or  city  markets 
or  sold  at  the  retail  level,  then  the  USDA 
quotation  should  be  used  as  a  guide  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  price,  with  a  plus  differential  depending 
on  the  point  and  precise  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

To  counteract  sharp  price  variations  which 
tend  to  work  a  hardship  on  egg  producers, 
NEPPCO  is  urging  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
whereby  prices  paid  to  shippers  would  be 
based  on  an  average  of  market  quotations  for 
several  days  rather  than  on  a  single  day's  quo¬ 
tation.  Such  a  plan  would  certainly  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  poultrymen. 


Cattle  Cycle  Hitting  Top 

ID  ECENT  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
surveys  show  that  cattle  numbers  in  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  level  off  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  peak  of  the  present  num¬ 
bers  cycle.  Cattle  numbers  cycles  have  been 
fairly  uniform  since  official  records  were  first 
started  many  decades  ago.  On  the  average  a 
complete  cattle  numbers  cycle  averages  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  years  in  duration. 

When  numbers  are  high,  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  in  about  equal  proportion.  Present  beef 
prices  show  the  result  of  this  trend.  The  record 
number  of  cattle  is  presently  estimated  at  well 
over  95  million  head.  A  further  study  of  the 
approaching  cycle  indicates  the  next  low  for 
cattle  numbers  will  probably  occur  during 
1960  or  shortly  thereafter;  this,  in  turn,  to  be 
followed  by  a  new  high  some  five  or  six  years 
later.  Based  on  present  and  possible  future 
conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the  next  high 
for  cattle  cycle  numbers  will  probably  be  be¬ 
tween  106  and  107  million  head. 

Calculations,  based  on  meat  consumption 
influenced  by  population  growth  and  economic 
factors  as  they  may  affect  cattle  numbers  and 
beef  prices,  indicate  they  will  average  about 
the  same  as  for  the  past  cycle.  This  means  that 
our  growing  population  and  economic  situation 
will  provide  a  good  market  for  well  finished 
cattle.  A  study  of  cycle  number  trends  is  of 
value  in  planning  long  term  operations.  In 
view  of  the  present  situation  it  appears  that 
now  is  a  desirable  time  to  buy  good  breeding 
cattle  in  preparation  for  a  probable  upturn  in 
the  beef  market  over  a  period  of  the  next 
four  or  five  years. 


What  Farmers  Say 

\our  paper  is  a  continual  inspiration  to  the 
imal  people  of  New  York,  and  far  beyond  as 
well.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  your  work! 

Most  especially  do  I  commend  your  publication 
on  the  two  excellent  articles  on  the  Amish  people 
in  recent  issues.  Perhaps  it  would  help  if  those  in 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  Amish  could 
make  known  their  sentiments  to  the  Governor 
and  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  via  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  It  surely  seems  a  pity  that 
such  an  unusually  fine  group  of  people  is 
persecuted  for  adhering  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
board  that  the  parents  have  the  first  and  natural 
right  to  educate  their  children,  and  it  is  their 
privilege  to  delegate  the  corresponding  duty  to 
others  as  they  see  fit.  Also,  the  Amish  objection 
to  the  centralization  of  schools  has  some  validity 
for  it  does  seem  that  the  modern  plants  fail  to 
produce  the  same  percentage  of  solid  characters 
with  the  old-fashioned  virtues  and  morality  once 
associated  with  the  small  country  school— and 
in  which  the  Amish  so  notably  excel. 

Instead  of  making  their  way  of  life  even  more 
difficult,  cannot  the  government  recognize  the 
incalculable  contribution  made  by  these  God¬ 
fearing,  hard-working  people?  At  a  time  when  the 
civilization  of  America  is  endangered  because  of 
the  obvious  weakening  of  its  rural  foundations, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  encourage  a  group  which 
retains  its  strength  in  this  field.  The  Amish  tra¬ 
dition  of  fine  farming  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  Lancaster  is  the  Garden  Spot  of 
America,  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  nation.  Mrs.  j.  o. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom?  Or 
who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven?”  —  Job  38:37. 

Demonstrations  and  discussions  of  interest  to 
every  northeast  branch  of  farming  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  38th  annual  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  January  4-6. 
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UMBRELLA 


Under  Government  regulation  written  for 
another  day  and  age,  railroads  are  often  required 
to  maintain  rates  above  those  they  could  profit¬ 
ably  offer  the  public. 

This  umbrella  of  protection  shields  owners  of 
big  trucks  and  barges  from  exposure  to  healthy 
competition.  It  deprives  the  public  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  carrier  which  could  do  the  job  better 
at  lower  cost. 


The  report  of  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  transportation  policy  recom¬ 
mends  discarding  this  costly  umbrella. 

Adoption  of  the  Cabinet  Committee's  proposals 
would  result  in  sensible,  up-to-date  regulation. 
The  Committee  estimates  that  present  regulatory 
dislocations  are  costing  the  public*  billions  of 
dollars  per  year. 

*The  public  is  you. 


FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report— not  what  others  say  about  it.  Published  by  the  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  For  a  FREE  copy,  address  Eastern  Railroads,  Room  711,  143  Liberty  St,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


»  EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  Ni  Y.  • 
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Feed  for  Farm  Animals  in  1956 


Total  feed  use,  estimated  at  more 
than  130  million  tons  for  1955-56,  is 
well  within  the  available  supply. 
Near-record  production  of  feed  grain 
crops  during  1955,  coupled  with 
large  carry-overs,  has  resulted  in 
supplies  of  feed  grains  and  low- 
protein  concentrates  22  per  cent 
greater  than  indicated  usage.  The 
available  supply  of  high-protein 
feeds  appears  to  be  in  near  balance 
with  anticipated  use. 

For  three  years,  drought  con¬ 
ditions  in  wide  areas  of  the  country 
have  affected  the  normal  feed  supply- 
use  picture.  However,  the  drought 
appears  to  have  abated  somewhat. 
Narrowing  margins  above  feed  cost 
will  likely  be  reflected  in  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  feed  grains. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 
in  1956  is  expected  to  be  22,000,000,  an 
increase  of  slightly  less  than  one  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1955.  The 
number  of  heifers  to  be  raised  for 
replacements  is  estimated  to  show  a 
small  increase  over  1955.  Total  milk 
production  of  126  billion  pounds 
should  result  from  prospects  for 
more  cows  being  milked  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  per  cow. 

Roughage  is  plentiful  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  and*  the  quality  is  higher  than 
for  the  previous  year.  Concentrates 
are  available  at  more  favorable  price 
ratios.  It  is  estimated  that  feeding 
rates  will  be  1,740  pounds  per  cow, 
an  increase  of  40  pounds  over  1955. 

Beef  Cattle 

There  are  indications  that  beef 
cattle  numbers  on  January  1,  1956 
will  be  about  the  same  as  they  were 
a  year  earlier.  As  a  result  of  gener¬ 
ally  improved  range  conditions  and 
the  large  supply  of  feed,  total  num¬ 
bers  have  remained  fairly  constant, 
but  there  has  been  some  shift  in 
numbers  between  classes. 

Greater  use  of  pasture  and  har¬ 
vested  roughage,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  use 
of  concentrates,  reflects  an  attempt 
by  producers  to  keep*  production 
costs-  in  line  with  live  cattle  prices. 
Moreover,  the  application  of  new 
findings  in  the  field  of  nutrition  plus 
greater*  emphasis  on  selecting  fast- 
gaining  breeding  cattle  will  result  in 
requirements  of  less  concentrated 
feed- per  unit  of  gain. 

Poultry 

The  nation’s  laying  flocks  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  during  the  1955-56 
feeding  year.  There  will  be  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  for  flock  replacements  and  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
both  broilers  and  turkeys  raised. 

The  average  number  of  layers  for 
the  period  October  1,  1955  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1956  will  be  close  to  351,- 
500,000  birds,  a  decrease  of  1.5  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Numbers  of  lay¬ 
ers  will  average  three  per  cent  be¬ 
low  last  year  during  the  first  half  of 
the  period  but  will  gradually  ap¬ 


proach  last  year’s  population  late  in 
the  feeding  year.  The  number  of 
chickens  raised  in  1956,  exclusive  of 
commercial  broilers,  is  expected  to 
total  600,000,000,  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  14  per  cent  from  1955. 
Commercial  broiler  production  in 
1956  is  expected  to  be  1,191,000,000, 
a  six  per  cent  increase  over  1955. 

The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in 
1956  is  expected  to  increase  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  over  1955  for  a 
total  of  66,200,000  birds.  Of  these,  it 
is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  will  be 
marketed  at  lighter  weights  and  70 
per  cent  will  be  marketed  as  heavy 
birds.  Breeding  turkeys  will  approxi¬ 
mate  3,600,000  birds,  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  over  1955. 


Swine 

The  1955  fall  pig  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  41,000,000  head,  11.5  per  cent 
more  than  the  1954  fall  pig  crop.  It 
is  estimated  that  61,058,000  pigs  will 
be  produced  in  the  Spring  of  1956, 
which  is  approximately  one  per  cent 
more  than  was  produced  in  the 
Spring  of  1955  —  60,453,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  average  slaughter 
weight  of  all  hogs  marketed  in  the 
1955-56  feeding  year  will  be  239 
pounds  —  the  same  as  in  1954-55. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Indications  are  that  improvement 
in  range  feed  conditions  together 
with  a  continuing  trend  toward  the 
establishment  and  enlargement  of 
farm  flocks  will  lead  to  an  increase 
in  total  sheep  numbers.  Although 


ewe  lambs  kept  for  replacement  are 
expected  to  increase  in  numbers,  the 
numbers  of  lambs  on  feed  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  slightly. 

Feed  Supplies  Available 

Supplies  of  grains,  ingredients 
and  by-products  available  for  feed  in 
the  United  States  during  1955-56  are 
at  record  high  levels,  both  in  total 
and  per  animal  unit  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  livestock  population. 

After  allowing  for  non-feed  uses 
and  reasonable  end-of-year  stocks, 
total  supplies  for  feed  this  year 
amounted  to  154  million  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  116  million  tons  actually 
fed  during  1954-55.  High-protein 
feeds  available  for  livestock  feeding 
this  year  exceed  last  year’s  usage  by 
only  three  per  cent,  but  grains  and 
other  low-protein-  ingredients  sur- 
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Get  our  14-point  tractor  check-up  NOW 
•  •  •  save  days  and  iuel  dollars  next  sprint 


Get  the  jump  on  spring  by  getting  your  tractor  ready 
NOW!  Let  us  check  and  double-check  the  14  things  most 
apt  to  need  attention.  Give  us  a  chance  to  catch  little 
troubles  while  they’re  still  little  .  .  .  put  back  the  pep  and 
pull  that  speeds  your  field  work  and  makes  a  tank  of  gas 

go  acres  farther! 

We  go  over  your  tractor  with  painstaking  care— from 
radiator  to  drawbar!  We  use  the  latest  scientific  test  devices 

to  find  exactly  what  is  needed— fast! 
When  service  is  required,  our  trained  servicemen  use  up 
to  $10,000  worth  of  special  tools  for  precision  adjustment 
or  repair.  Of  course,  they  always  install  genuine  IH  parts 

that  fit  and  last  like  originals. 
Call  us  now,  for  our  special  14-point  checkup.  Beat  the 
spring  service  rush  ...  be  ready  to  farm  and 
keep  farming  when  the  weather  says  go! 


GIVE  YOUR  TRACK 
with  our  IH-approvi 


IH  spark  plugs  de 

a  hot  spark  for  fastw 
starts  .  .  .  resist  heat 
shock. 


IH  batteries  are  heij 

duty  built  for  quick  st 
.  .  .  steady  go  and 
life! 


IH  oil  filter  with  dou 
walls  of  resin-impr 
noted  paper  lasts  up 
150  hours. 


Buy  Dad  a  foam-rubber  seat  pad  or  of 
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pass  1954-55  use  by  nearly  40  pet' 
cent. 

Stocks  of  corn  continued  to  accum¬ 
ulate  during  the  past  year  and  on 
October  1,  1955  amounted  to  more 
than  one  billion  bushels.  The  1955 
crop  for  grain  was  moderately  large, 
so  that  production  and  stocks  in  total 
rose  to  3.8  billion  bushels.  The  1955 
oat  crop  was  a  record  both  in  size 
and  quality. 


I 


The  1955  production  of  cottonseed 
was  slightly  larger  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  record  large  crop  of  soy¬ 
beans  was  produced.  The  estimated 
supplies  of  the  major  oil-seed  meals — 
soybean,  cottonseed,  linseed,  peanut 
and  copra — for  feed  during  1955-56 
amount  to  nine  million  300  thousand 
tons  against  eight  million  785  thou¬ 
sand  tons  fed  last  year.  The  tota\ 
oilseed  meal  equivalent  of  all  high- 


protein  feeds,  including  90  thousand 
tons  of  urea,  is  estimated  to  be  14 
million  960  thousand  tons,  compared 
with  14  million  448  thousand  tons 
fed  to  livestock  during  1954-55. 

Over-all  feed  prospects  in  the 
United  States  are  favorable  despite 
drought  damage  in  the  Western  Corn 
Belt  and  Central  Great  Plains.  The 
1955  hay  crop,  added  to  by  late 
alfalfa  growth  in  many  areas,  is  the 
largest  ever  produced. 

TEd.  —  These  are  the  findings  of 
the  College  Feed  Survey  Committee, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Assn.] 


I  believe  in  Democracy  because  it 
releases  the  energies  of  every  hu¬ 
man  being.  —  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Address,  New  York,  9/4/1912. 


About  10  registered  heifer  calves 
were  sold  at  the  Fall  sale  of  the  New 
England  States  Holstein  -  Friesian 
Assn,  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  raise 
money  for  cash  prizes  in  the  junior 
dairymen  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  association.  Entries  in  the  con¬ 
test  had  to  be  submitted  by  December 
2  to  the  official  in  the  entrant’s  State: 
Conn.  —  James  Osborn,  Whirwind 
Hill  Farm,  Wallingford;  Maine  — 
Robert  Nutter,  Mapleview  Farm, 
Corinna;  Mass.  —  Stafford  Johnson, 
Westlea  Farm,  Bridgewater;  N.  H. — 
Joel  Barney,  Longvue  Farm,  Ply¬ 
mouth;  R.  I.  —  Alexander  Simmons, 
1998  West  Main  Road,  Newport;  Vt. 


—  Richard  Mallary,  Dick’s  Place, 
who  brought  him  from  700  to  1,190 
Bradford. 

Nearly  200  young  people  met  at 
Hancock,  N.  H.,  last  month  for  the 
annual  New  England  Young  Men  and 
Women’s  Conference.  The  goal  was 
to  develop  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  will  help  mold  a  good  future 
for  New  England’s  towns. 

Bulk  tanks  are  getting  to  be  quite 
the  thing  on  New  England  dairy 
farms.  Connecticut  leads  with  more 
than  400  tanks. 


With  the  cooperation  of  Ivan 
Bigelow  of  the  Hood  Foundation, 
along  with  Extension  Engineer  Rod- 


8.  Starting 

9.  Radiator 
tO.  Clutch 

11.  Front  Wheel  Bearings 

12.  Hydraulic  System 

13.  Lubrication 

14.  Loose  Nuts  and  Bolts 


MORE  GO-POWER 

accessories 


IH  muffler  of  alu¬ 
minized  steel  lasts 
up  to  five  times 
longerthan  ordinary 
mufflers. 


IH  gas  cap  with 
triple  baffle  keeps 
gas  in  .  .  .  dirt  out 
.  .  .  reduces  fire 
hazard. 

IH  V-belt  made  of 
wear- resistant  rub¬ 
ber  and  cord  fits 
pulley  perfectly. 


formal!  accessory  for  Christmas! 


We  are  your  International  Harvester  dealers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York 


MAINE 

ALFRED,  E.  C.  Ricker  8  Sons 
BANGOR,  M.  L.  Coffin  Co. 

BELFAST,  C.  A.  Paul 

BETHEL,  Carter  Farm  Equipment 

BRUNSWICK,  Saveli  Equipment  Co. 

CARIBOU,  Henderson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 
DOVER-FOXCROFT,  M.  L.  Coffin  Co. 

E.  DIXFIELD,  R.  S.  Osgood 

E.  WINTHROP,  Town  8  Country  Services 

ELLSWORTH,  Craig  Motors 

FORT  FAIRFIELD,  Nightingale  Implement  Co. 

FORT  KENT,  P.  V.  Roy 

FRYEBURG,  Carroll  H.  Haley 

GRAND  ISLE,  A.  J.  Michaud 

HOULTON,  Farm  Implement  Co. 

LIMESTONE,  Warren  M.  Noyes 
MACHIAS,  H.  E.  Meader 
MARS  HILL,  E.  A.  Welch 
NEWPORT,  W.  H.  Smith,  Inc. 

NEW  SHARON,  Sandy  River  Farm  Supply 
N.  WHITEFIELD,  Chase  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
0AKFIELD,  Branscombe  8  Sons 
PATTEN,  Forrest  S.  Smith 
PITTSFIELD,  Pittsfield  Truck  8  Farm  Equip. 
PORTLAND,  Loheed's  North  East  Co. 

PRESQUE  ISLE,  McCormick  Farm  Equip.  Store 
SHERMAN  MILLS,  F.  C.  Mitchell 
SKOWHEGAN,  Abbott  &  Montgomery,  Inc. 

S.  PARIS,  Twitchell  Farm  Equipment 
AN  BUREN,  Parent  Brothers 
WARREN,  Lewis  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

WASHBURN,  Aroostook  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 
WATERVILLE,  J.  E.  McCormick  &  Son 
WINN,  Winn  Garage 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BERLIN,  Tankard  8  Johnson 
BRADFORD,  Cressy  8  Williams 
CONCORD,  C.  F.  Cressy  Co. 

DOVER,  W.  H.  Cogswell,  Inc. 

E.  JAFFREY,  Boutwell's  Garage 
EPPING,  J.  F.  Brown  8  Son 
ACONIA,  Atherton  Farm  Equipment 
LANCASTER,  Beecher  Equipment,  Inc. 
MANCHESTER,  Dunbar  Farm  Equipment  Co; 
NASHUA,  J.  Therrien,  Inc. 

PLYMOUTH,  E.  L.  Heal 
W.  CANAAN,  H.  L.  Webster  &  Sons 
W00DSVILLE,  James  H.  Rowe 

VERMONT 

ALBURG,  R.  R.  Prairie 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  Hardy  A.  Merrill 

BRADFORD,  Eureka  Oil  8  Hardware  Co. 

BRATTLEBORO,  Furgat  Tractor  8  Equipment  Cor 

CAMBRIDGE,  Est.  of  T.  J.  McGovern 

DANBY,  E.  C.  Crosby  &  Sons 

EN0SBURG  FALLS,  H.  B.  Jones 

ESSEX  JUNCTION,  C.  E.  Brown 

FAIR  HAVEN,  Cooper's  Farm  Equipment 

GRAND  ISLE,  Rousseau  Bros.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  Farm  Machine  Exchange 
HARDWICK,  F.  J.  Houghton 
ISLAND  POND,  A.  Laliberty 
LYNDONVILLE,  E.  S.  Neville 
MIDDLEBURY,  Cartmell  Sales  8  Service,  Inc. 
NEWPORT,  W.  S.  Mitchell 
NORTH  FERRISBURG,  Claflin  Brothers 
PLAINFIELD,  Harley  A.  Holt 
P0ULTNEY,  Williams  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
RANDOLPH,  A.  H.  Magalsky 
RUTLAND,  Seward’s  Sales  8  Service 
ST.  ALBANS,  Schibi  Farm  Supply 
WILDER,  Roy  Lamphere 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ACUSHNET,  Walter  E.  Tripp  8  Sons,  Inc. 
AGAWAM,  Chriscola’s  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
ATHOL,  Bachelder  Truck  8  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
CONCORD,  Middlesex  Implement  Co. 

DANVERS,  Vernon's,  Inc. 

E.  BRIDGEWATER,  Field-Brook  Eqpt.,  Inc. 
LAWRENCE,  Treat  Hardware  Corporation 
LOWELL,  Frank  Goddard  8  Sons 
LUNENBURG,  Levin  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
MENDON,  Kelly  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
NANTUCKET,  Al’s  Auto  Sales  8  Service 
N.  DARTMOUTH,  Frank  P.  Azevedo 
NORTHAMPTON,  J.  W.  Parsons  8  Son,  Inc. 
PITTSFIELD,  Goyette  Bros. 

REH0B0TH,  Corkum  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
SHELBURNE  FALLS,  Shelburne  Falls  Farm  Eqpt. 
SOUTHBRIDGE,  Weld  8  Beck  Fm.  Eqpt.  Co.,  Inc. 
S.  NATICK,  George  D.  Hanchett  8  Son,  Inc. 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,  Old  Colony  Service  Corp. 
WALPOLE,  The  Fisher  Co. 

WARE,  Goldstein  8  Gurwitz,  Inc. 
WILLIAMSBURG,  F.  N.  Graves  8  Son,  Inc. 
WORCESTER.  Const.  Eqpt.  Service  of  Worcester 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEWPORT,  Brinely  Garage 
W.  WARWICK,  Congdon  Grain  8  Coal 
WYOMING,  F.  W.  Smith  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 

CONNECTICUT 

EAST  WINDSOR  HILL.  S.  Windsor  Eqpt.  Co. 
EAST  WOODSTOCK.  Baker  Farm  Eqpt.  Co. 


HAZARDVILLE,  A.  D.  Bridge's  Sons,  Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN,  C.  C.  Lincoln,  Inc. 

NEW  MILFORD,  Ruwet-Sibley  Equipment  Co. 
NEWTOWN,  Lovell’s  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
NIANTIC,  H.  L.  Damon 
NORWICH,  Leffmgwell  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
SIMSBURY,  Welden  Farm  Equipment 
SOUTHINGTON,  Tolies  Farm  Equipment 
TORRINGTON,  Ruwet-Sibley,  Inc. 

WALLINGFORD,  The  J.  R.  Burghoff  Co. 

WILLI MANTIC,  Wright  Tractor  Service 

NEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  Absecon  Fuel  &  Supply  Co. 
ALLENDALE,  Allendale  Equipment  Co. 

AUGUSTA,  Yetter  Farm  Service,  Inc. 

BELVIDERE,  Ruether  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
BLAWENBURG,  J.  Percy  Van  Zandt  Co. 
BLOOMSBURY,  J.  S.  Pickel  &  Son 
BRIDGETON,  J.  L.  Danzenbaker's  Sons 
CALIFON,  H.  G.  Geist  Co. 

CAPE  MAY  COURT  HOUSE,  Edgewood  Sup.  Co. 
CEDARVILLE,  J.  L  Danzenbaker's  Sons 
ELMER,  Delbert  Robinson 
FLEMINGTON,  Dorf  Equipment  8  Supply  Corp. 
FREEHOLD,  C.  H.  Roberson,  Inc. 

GLADSTONE,  G.  F.  Hill  8  Co. 

HACKETTSTOWN,  M.  B.  Bowers  8  Sons,  Inc. 
HAMMONTON,  Arena  Auto  Service 
HIGHTSTOWN,  C.  0.  Smith 
KEYPORT,  Raritan  Garage 
LEBANON,  Alpaugh  Supply  Co. 

MILLSTONE,  Tunis  B.  Davis 
MOUNTAINSIDE,  General  Motor  Service 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Brothers 
NEW  EGYPT,  Norman  Bright,  Inc. 

NEW  MARKET,  Baird  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 

PINE  BROOK,  Kevah  Konner,  Inc. 

PITTSTOWN,  Pittstown  Agricultural  Co. 

RED  BANK,  Baird-Davison  Co.,  Inc. 

SALEM,  W.  Earl  Fowser 
SEWELL,  F.  S.  Pearson  Sons,  Inc. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  George  Pernazza 
SWEDESBORO,  Swedesboro  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

TOMS  RIVER,  Rotary  Tiller  Sales  Co. 

TRENTON.  C.  0.  Smith 

TRENTON,  Eddie  Bracket’s  Auto  Electric  Service 

NEW  YORK 

ACCORD,  A1  Traver 

ADAMS,  C.  N.  Snyder  8  Sons,  Inc. 

ADDISON,  Addison  Farm  Equipment  Company 
AKRON,  Ben  DeYoung,  Inc. 

ALTAMONT,  Howard  Gage 

ALBION,  Harradine  Implement  Company 

AMENIA,  Willson  and  Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Shelp  8  Warner  Co. 

AUBURN,  Borst  Brothers,  Inc. 

AVON,  Avon  Farm  Equipment  Company 

BALDWINSVILLE,  Baldwinsville  Farm  Sup.,  Inc. 

BALSTON  SPA,  Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BARKER,  Merritt  White 

BATAVIA,  Day  8  Perkins 

BATH,  Bath  Truck  8  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

BELFAST,  Howard  L.  Grastorf 
BINGHAMTQN,  Binghamton  Tractor  8  Impl.  Co. 
BLISS,  Everett  Walton 
BLOOMING  GROVE,  W.  H.  Rudolph,  Inc. 

BRANT,  T.  C,  Chiavetta 

BRIDGEHAMPTON,  Suffolk  County  Farm  Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

BROCKPORT,  Bauch  Farm  Equipment  Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA,  Aldrich  Farm  Equipment 
CANDOR,  Farm  Equipment  Store 
CANTON,  Robinson  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
CARTHAGE,  Thesier  Implement  Co. 
CATTARAUGUS,  L.  C.  Madsen 
CAZENOVIA,  J.  C.  Lucas  8  Sons 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Helinger  Farm  Service 
CHATHAM,  William  Cone 
CHERRY  VALLEY,  W.  E.  Shipway  8  Son 
CHURCHVILLE,  E.  L.  Cooney 
CINCINNATUS,  Hakes  Farm  Equipment 
CLAYTON,  Taylor  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

CLYMER,  Clymer  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

COBLESKILL,  Jared  Van  Wagenen  8  Son 
CONQUEST,  Burke’s  Hardware  Garage 
CRARYV1LLE,  Wilson  Bashford  8  Son 
CUBA,  Cuba  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

DANSVILLE,  K.  G.  Richmond 
DARIEN  CENTER,  C.  V.  Ortner  8  Son 
DELEVAN,  Yorkshire  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

DELHI,  Valley  Equipment  Co. 

DEPOSIT,  White’s  Sales  8  Service 
EAST  BLOOMFIELD,  Bob’s  Garage 
EDEN,  Frank  Swartz'  Son 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  Chilton  Bros. 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  R.  B.  Moore  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
FAIRPORT,  Arrow  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
FILLMORE,  Pye  Tractor  8  Implement  Co. 
FISHKILL,  Ketcham’s  Garage 
FORT  ANN,  Fort  Ann  Sales,  Inc. 

FORT  COVINGTON,  Arthur  H.  Mayville 
FRANKLINVILLE,  Martiny  Bros.,  Inc. 

FREDONI  A,  Fredonia  Trk.  8  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 
FULTON,  Oswego  County  Farm  Supply 
GASPORT,  Lisle  8  Ricker 


GENEVA,  C.  M.  Neilson  8  Son 
GILBERTSVILLE,  Mussen  8  Faber 
GLENS  FALLS,  Carswell  Truck  8  Tractor  Co. 
GOLDENS  BRIDGE,  Green  Brothers  Sup.  Co.,  Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR,  W.  J.  Scott,  Inc. 

GREENE,  Reliable  Sales  8  Service,  Inc. 
GREENVILLE,  Stevens  Farm  Store,  Inc. 
HAMILTON,  C.  J.  Betts 
HAMMOND,  George  O’Leary 
HERKIMER,  S.  C.  Legg 
HEUVELTON,  H.  M.  Friot  8  Son 
HOMER,  J.  W.  Schenck  8  Son 
HORNELL,  Olson  Truck  8  Implement  Co. 
HORSEHEADS,  Horseheads  Tractor  8  Impl.  Co. 
HUNTINGTON  STATION,  L.  I.  Lauchner  Motors 
Inc. 

ITHACA,  Ladislav  Mazourek 
JAMESTOWN,  Haggerty  8  Anderson,  Inc. 

KING  FERRY,  Gilling  8  Nedrow 
KNOWLESVILLE,  R.  B.  Achilles  Sales  8  Service 
LIVONIA  CENTER,  Day  Tractor  8  Implement  Co. 
LYONS,  Schleede  Farm  Supply 
LYONS  FALLS,  L.  R.  Hoffman  8  Son 
MALONE,  Elliott  8  Hutchins,  Inc. 
MARGARETVILLE,  Douglas  Kelly 
MASSENA,  T.  A.  Rickard 
MELROSE,  Calhoun  Equipment  Company 
MENDON,  Saxby  Implement  Corp. 

MIDDLEBURG,  River  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN,  H.  L.  Ayres 
MILLBROOK,  Reardon  Briggs  Co. 

MILLERSPORT,  Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
MOOERS,  Floyd  Dragoon 
MORAVIA,  Kilborne  Brothers,  Inc. 

MORRISVILLE,  Geo.  Fitzsimmons  8  Son 
NEWARK,  A.  G.  Hutchinson,  Inc. 

NEWBURGH,  Ward,  King  8  Lawrence,  Inc. 
NEWPORT,  Sanford  8  Teal  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
NORTH  CREEK,  Hewitt  Garage  Co. 

NORTH  HOOSICK,  Delurey  Farm  Equipment 
NORTH  LAWRENCE,  J.  A.  Wilber  8  Son 
NORTH  WHITE  PLAINS, .Austin  8  Barrett 
NORWICH,  Farm  8  Garden  Supply  Co. 

NUNDA,  Piper  8  Paine 
OLEAN,  Chiavetta  Bros. 

ONEIDA  VALLEY,  White’s  Farm  Supply 
ONEONTA,  West  End  Implement  Co. 

ORCHARD  PARK,  Orchard  Park  Impl.  Co.,  Inc. 

OWEGO,  A.  R.  Carrington 

PALMYRA,  J.  S.  Blazey 

PENN  YAN,  Smiths’  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

PERRY,  Walkley  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  E.  L.  Mosher  8  Son 
PINE  PLAINS,  Hutchings  Farm  Equipment 
PLATTSBURG,  Sullivan  Equipment  Co. 

PORT  CHESTER,  V.  A.  Banks 
PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  Western  Suffolk 
Produce,  Inc. 

POTSDAM,  Barstow  Motors 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Lane  Farm  Supply 
PULASKI,  Butler  Brothers 
RANDOLPH,  Farm  and  Home  Store,  Inc. 
RANSOMVILLE,  R.  C.  Courter,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK,  Keil  Farm  Supply 
RICHMOND,  STATEN  ISL.,  Huttar’s  Feed  Store 
RIVERHEAD,  LONG  ISLAND,  Long  Island  Produce 
8  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  GS  Parts  8  Equipment  Co. 
ROCHESTER,  H.  W.  Parts  8  Equipment  Co. 

ROME,  Rome  Supply  Co. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  Shelp  8  Warner  General  Corp. 
SALEM,  Salem  Farm  Supply 
SARANAC,  J.  T.  Ryan 
SAVANNAH,  Carlson  Sales  Corp. 

SCHENECTADY,  Vogel  Bros. 

SCHUYLER  LAKE,  Cushman's  Company,  Inc. 
SCHUYLERVILLE,  Nelson  S.  Pratt 
SELKIRK,  Mortensen  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
SENECA  FALLS,  Glanville  8  Werner,  Inc. 
SHERBURNE,  R.  R.  Jones 
SKANEATELES,  M  8  M  Farm  Store 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  South  Dayton  Farm  Supply 
SOUTHOLD,  Long  Island  Produce  8  Fert.  Co.,  Inc. 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Co-op  Society,  Inc. 
SPRINGVILLE,  Bond  8  Spittler 
STAMFORD,  A.  W.  Demarest  8  Sons,  Inc. 
SYRACUSE,  Reliable  Farm  Supply 
TRUMANSBURG,  Chase  Sales  8  Service 
UTICA,  Goodman  Motor  Sales 
VERNON,  Vernon  Farm  Supply 
WADDINGTON,  Hanes  8  Hanson 
WALTON,  Walton  Farm  Supply 
WARSAW,  Valley  Implement  Inc. 

WARWICK,  Walter  Equipment  Co. 

WATERTOWN,  Taylor  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
WATERVILLE,  F.  W.  Cornelius 
WATKINS  GLEN,  Schuyler  Supply  Corp. 
WAVERLY,  Geo.  W.  Coleman 
WAYLAND,  Morsch  Truck  8  Implement  Inc. 
WEBSTER,  Russell  B.  Mason  Co.,  Inc. 
WELLSVILLE,  Chiavetta  8  Hawkins 
WEST  COXSACKIE,  Loveck  Farm  Equipment 
WESTFIELD,  Meads  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

WHITNEY  POINT,  H.  A.  Penningroth  8  Son 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  John  Mumford,  Inc. 
WOLCOTT,  Jim’s  Farm  Equipment 
WOODRIDGE,  Elliott  Motor  Sales 
WORCESTER,' Willard  Chase 


Call  us  or  come  in  today! 

■  YOUR 

ITl  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
■“*  DEALER 


ney  Martin  and  Lewis  Roberts, 
Piscataquis  County  Agent,  a  new  set 
of  two  pole  barns  has  been  built  by 
and  for  Leon  Speed,  Atkinson,  Me., 
who  lost  his  barn  by  fire  this  past 
Summer.  On  a  Saturday  and  Sunday 
early  last  month  the  job  of  building 
two  large  barns  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  with  50  men  working  each 
day. 

Maine’s  seed  potato  acreage  passed 
for  certification  this  year  is  down 
more  than  15  per  cent  from  1954. 
Some  43,724  acres  of  seed  potatoes 
were  passed,  with  the  Katahdin  va¬ 
riety  accounting  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  total. 


“Except  for  soils  on  the  flood 
plain  of  the  lower  Connecticut  River, 
all  New  Hampshire  soils  need  lime. 
The  only  important  crops  grown  in 
New  Hampshire  which  are  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  moderate  to  heavy  lime  ap¬ 
plications  are  potatoes  and  blue¬ 
berries.”  So  reports  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  called  “Liming  New 
Hampshire  Soils”  available  from  the 
Mail  Service,  University,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 


David  Claghorn,  Perkinsville,  is 
the  1955-56  president  of  Vermont’s 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn. 
Other  officers  are  Carey  Howlett, 
Bridport,  vice-pres.;  Margaret 
Adams,  Burlington,  secy.;  Fenwick 
Estey,  Bristol,  treasurer;  Willard 
Bickford,  Burlington,  clerk;  and 
Marsh  Byington,  Charlotte,  auditor. 

Century  Farm  Awards  from  the 
Vermont  State  Grange  have  gone  to 
Clifton  H.  Leonard,  No.  Pomfret; 
George  F.  Sibley,  E.  Montpelier; 
Theodore  G.  Farrow,  W.  Barnet;  W. 
H.  Beebe,  Manchester;  and  Donald 
M.  Wright,  Enosburg  Falls.  These 
farms  have  been  in  the  same  fami¬ 
lies  for  100  years  or  more  and  the 
operators  have  contributed  to  com¬ 
munity  welfare. 

About  two  million  forest  trees 
will  be  available  for  planting  in  Ver¬ 
mont  next  Spring.  Orders  for  trees 
from  the  state  nursery  should  be  sent 
to  the  county  forester  at  the  county 
seat.  Varieties  available  will  be  red 
and  white  pine  and  Norway  and 
white  spruce.  From  500  to  25,000 
trees  may  be  ordered  at  one  time. 

John  W.  Manchester 


“The  only  wild  thing  I  saw  was  a 
farmer  icho  caught  me  up  in  one  of 
his  apple  trees'.” 


December  3,  1955 
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It’s  the  Paunch  that’s  Important 

It  is  in  the  rumen,  or  paunch,  where  roughage  is  made 
digestible,  that  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  is 
most  curious —  and  perhaps  most  significant. 


'lUMINANT  animals  include 
beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  as  well  as 
wild  deer,  elk  and  moose. 
Ruminants  differ  from 
poultry  and  swine  in  that 
they  have  a  fermentation 
vat  or  rumen  to  enable  them  to  con¬ 
sume  and  digest  large  amounts  of 
coarse  feed  not  useful  either  for 
man  or  for  other  animals  with  simple 
stomachs.  Ruminants  are  not  as 


efficient  as  swine  or  poultry  in  con¬ 
verting  energy  and  protein  of  the 
feed  into  edible  products  for  human 
food.  Their  claim  for  continued  use¬ 
fulness  lies  not  on  efficiency,  but 
upon  their  ability  to  convert  waste 
products  into  highly  prized  human 
foods.  A  large  part  of  our  beef,  lamb 
and  milk  products  is  produced  on 
acres  of  land  that  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  except  grazing. 
A1  of  our  commercial  milk  supply 
arises  from  ruminant  animals. 


Bacteria  in  the  Rumen 

Rumen  bacteria  are  able  to  syn¬ 
thesize  protein,  the  B  vitamins,  and 


By  J.  K.  LOOSLI 

certain  fatty  materials.  Some  of  the 
bacteria  can  digest  cellulose  very 
efficiently;  this  does  not  occur  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  non-ruminants. 
The  ability  of  ruminants  to  thrive 
on  feeds  that  do  not  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  the  amino  acids 
and  that  may  be  deficient  in  the  B 
vitamins  makes  them  much  more 
adaptable  than  are  either  swine  or 
poultry.  Ruminants  can  make  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  corn  cobs  and  other 
waste  materials  if  these  feeds  are 
correctly  supplemented  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  bacteria  that 
live  in  the  rumen. 

These  well-confirmed  facts  have  led 
some  people  to  believe  that  rumin¬ 
ants  do  better  on  poor  feeds  than 
they  do  high  quality  rations.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  true.  Ruminants, 
like  other  animals,  thrive  better  on 
high  quality  feeds.  Many  have 
erroneously  come  to  think  of  the 
problems  of  feeding  ruminants  as 
almost  entirely  a  problem  of  feeding 
the  bacteria  that  inhabit  the  rumen, 
rather  than  feeding  the  animals 
themselves. 


The  rumen  bacteria  of  cattle  and 
sheep  need  an  available  source  of 
nitrogen.  This  can  be  furnished 
either  by  the  proteins  of  natural 
feeds  or  by  such  non-protein  nitro¬ 
gen  compounds  as  urea,  and  ammon¬ 
ium  salts.  Recent  research  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  nitrogen  in  ammoni- 
ated  feeds  may  not  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  rumen  bacteria.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  urea  is  ex¬ 
tremely  soluble  and  may  prove  toxic 
under  some  conditions.  It  was 
thought  that  ammoniated  feed  ma¬ 
terials  might  provide  nitrogen  that 
was  available  to  the  bacteria  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  energy  from 
cellulose. 

Nutrients  Needed  by  Rumen  Bacteria 

An  inexpensive  nitrogen-contain¬ 
ing  compound  of  suitable  availa¬ 
bility  would  find  wide  use  in  supple¬ 
ments  for  ruminants,  but  such  a  com¬ 
pound  has  not  been  developed.  Com¬ 
pounds  which  have  been  tested  in¬ 
clude  propionamide,  ammonium  for¬ 
mate,  ammonium  propionate,  ammon¬ 
ium  acetate,  and  formamide.  Some 
of  these  compounds  appear  to  give 


results  approximately  equal  to  urea 
but  they  have  not  always  been  fully 
equal  to  natural  protein  supplements. 
At  the  present  time  these  compounds 
are  all  more  expensive  than  urea. 
Perhaps  cheaper  ones  can  be  found. 

Rumen  bacteria  require  a  source 
of  available  energy.  Most  of  the 
energy  can  be  derived  from  cellulose, 
but  the  cellulose  is  more  efficiently 
utilized  if  a  small  amount  of  starch 
or  soluble  carbohydrate  is  also  pres¬ 
ent.  Excessive  amounts  of  sugar  or 
of  certain  forms  of  starch  will  great¬ 
ly  decrease  the  digestion  of  cellulose; 
thus,  the  balance  of  the  ration  is 
very  important,  as  stressed  by  C.  F. 
Huffman.  For  maximum  cellulose 
breakdown,  rumen  bacteria  need 
mineral  elements,  especially  cobalt, 
sulfur  and  phosphorus. 

Hormone  and  Chemical  Feed 
Supplements 

Stilbestrol  tops  today’s  interesting 
list  of  feed  supplements.  Results  at 
the  Iowa  station  in  Ames,  at  Purdue, 
and  elsewhere  show  that  feeding 
traces  of  diethylstilbestrol  to  fatten¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  has  increased  the 
daily  gain  15  to  30  per  cent  and  re¬ 
duced  the  feed  used  in  making  a 
pound  of  gain  by  10  per  cent  or 
more.  Improved  responses  have  also 
been  observed  in  fattening  lambs. 
These  responses  look  very  promising 
at  the  present  time,  but  there  are 
certain  potential  disadvantages  which 
have  not  been  brought  out  adequate¬ 
ly  in  popular  articles  and  talks. 

These  unfavorable  effects,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  T.  W.  Perry,  W.  M.  Beeson 
(Continued  on  Page  736) 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
...Better  Calves 


Why  Take  Chances: 

Sluggish  milkers,  cows  “oil  feed,”  are 
expensive  boarders.  Others,  heavily 
fed,  need  help  for  over-worked  organs. 
Condition  with  KOW-KARE;  likely 
you’ll  be  surprised  when  comparing 
results  against  the  old  theory  that 
feed  alone  leads  to  top  profits. 

Low,  Low  Cost 

For  only  2c  per  day  per  cow,  add 
KOW-KARE  to  the  grain  ration. 
You’ll  get  better  all-round  cow  health, 
better  feed-to-milk  conversion,  higher 
milk  production. 

At  Freshening  .  .  . 

The  whole  productive  record  for  the 
coming  year  can  be  made  or  broken 
during  the  DANGER  weeks  before 


and  after  freshening.  It  pays  to  provide 
every  cow  with  a  KOW-KARE 
build-up  before,  during  and  after  the 
reproductive  ordeal.  Your  goal 
stronger  calves,  continued  profit¬ 
able  cows. 

New  MODERN  Formula 

Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
powerful  Vitamin  “A”  units  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  “D”  plus  valuable 
minerals  and  tonic  drugs,  has  high 
digestibility  and  potency. 

KOW-KARE,  constantly  improved 
by  medical  research,  has  been  used 
by  successful  dairymen  for  50  years! 
Why  not  help  assure  bigger  Milk 
Checks,  Better  Calves?  3  thrifty  sizes 
at  all  stores.  Be  wise  —  get 
KOW-KARE  today. 


KOW-KARE 


Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


Also  at  your  dealer’s  get  proven 
KALF-KARE  to  avoid  calves’  scours. 
Money -back  guarantee! 


Write  for  New  FREE  Cow  Book 


Useful,  easy-to-undersfand,  illustrated,  24  pages. 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.  Written  by  a 
Dairy  Authority.  Send  postal  to: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 


Feed  more  molasses  to  your  cows 


Kenneth  J.  Roerich,  ot  Roerich  Farms,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  sprays 
molasses  on  hay  with  new  THERM-O-LASS  livestock  feeder. 

with  Jherm-O-lass* 


The  U.S.D.A.,  leading  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  Agricultural  Stations, 
and  large  eastern  Co-ops  advocate 
the  increased  feeding  of  molasses. 
The  easiest  way  by  far  to  feed  mo¬ 
lasses,  the  cheapest  source  of  TDN 
you  can  buy,  is  with  Therm-O-Lass. 
This  convenient,  time-saving,  port¬ 
able  machine  sprays  molasses  where 
you  want  it  .  .  .  when  you  want  it 
and  with  far  less  waste. 

Therm-O-Lass  sprayed  molasses 
also  helps  make  your  roughage  go 
farther.  Because  Therm-O-Lass 


sprays  under  pressure,  nutritious, 
appetizing  molasses  penetrates  way 
down  deep  and  coats  every  bit  of 
roughage.  Your  cows  will  waste  less 
of  the  stems  and  other  coarse  parts 
and  extend  your  supply  of  roughage 
because  they  truly  enjoy  the  flavor 
of  molasses. 

Over  100  leading,  Eastern  dairy 
farmers  use  Therm-O-Lass.  Dis¬ 
cover,  as  they  did,  how  easily  and 
efficiently  Therm-O-Lass  saves  you 
both  time  and  money.  Investigate 
Therm-O-Lass’s  .  .  . 


New,  easy  “Trial  Purchase”  plan 


* Patents  pending 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  NOW  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

• 

INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES 
CORPORATION 
8  Leonia,  N.  J. 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  learn  more  about  Therm-O-Lass 
and  your  new,  easy  “trial  purchase”  plan. 

Also  please  send  me  your  illustrated  {older. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


s 

-  I 

SIZE  OF  MILKING  HERD. - - - 

_ _ _  -  _ _ _ _  _  w  ■■■  an  a? 
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Dairyman’s  Corner 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  “The  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  on  the  door¬ 
step  is  becoming  intolerable.  We 
have  to  meet  the  situation  in  some 
way  to  cut  out  the  ridiculously  high 
cost  of  delivering  a  quart  of  milk  to 
the  consumer.” —  Edmund  F.  Cooke, 
general  manager  of  Mutual  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Independent  Cooperatives. 

To  the  farmer’s  way  of  thinking 
this  “price  spread”  problem  became 
intolerable  years  ago,  not  just  re¬ 
cently.  There  is  now  a  14.8  cents 
per  quart  spread  between  the  Class 
I-A  farm  price  and  the  doorstep  de¬ 
livery  price.  In  1937,  it  was  6.83 
cents;  in  1941,  9.61  cents;  in  1948, 
11.82  cents;  in  1951,  12.59  cents;  in 
1953,  13.87  cents;  in  1954,  14.35  cents; 
now  in  November  1955,  14.8  cents. 

It’s  high  time  that  the  co-op 
leaders  opened  their  eyes  to  this 
spread  business,  and  then  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Mr.  Cooke’s  confessed 
inability  to  offer  any  constructive 
remedy  except  to  “meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  way”  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  vitality  and  ingenuity  of 
today’s  dairy  cooperatives. 

:!:  * 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  C.  Raymond 
Brock,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
has  announced  a  six-point  program 
for  milk  dealers  to  increase  fluid 
milk  consumption:  (1)  Broader  co¬ 
operation  with  the  School  Milk  Pro¬ 
gram;  (2)  Expanded  advertising  and 
merchandising  efforts  by  milk  deal¬ 
ers;  (3)  Development  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  milk  distribution;  (4)  Closer 
cooperation  with  dairymen  so  as  to 
reduce  their  milk  production,  stor¬ 
age  and  transportation  costs;  (5) 
Development  of  new  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  (6)  Intensified  efforts  by 
milk  dealers  to  reduce  their  own  pro¬ 
cessing  and  distributing  costs. 

Mr.  Brock  will  find  dairy  farmers 
100  per  cent  behind  his  program.  It 
is  forthright  in  that  it  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  by  a  dealer  of  the  weaknesses 
in  the  dealers’  own  position  in  the 
industry,  and  also  that  measures 
must  be  taken  to  cure  those  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  translation  of  these 
words  into  effective  action  is  awaited 
with  interest. 

-i‘  $  v 

Sidney,  N.  Y.  —  Clifford  Pratt  of 
this  village  has  applied  for  a  license 
to  sell  milk.  If  the  license  is  granted, 
Mr.  Pratt  intends  to  build  a  plant 
here,  the  milk  to  be  picked  up  by 
customers  at  the  plant.  Mr.  Pratt 
owns  a  large  farm,  producing  1,200 
quarts  a  day.  He  believes  he  can  sell 
milk  profitably  at  17  cents  a  quart. 
He  has  been  advised  by  the  Division 
of  Milk  Control  in  Albany  that  his 
application  will  take  some  time  to 
process,  and  they  suggest  “that  no 
work  on  such  a  plant  be  commenced 
until  you  know  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  license.” 

Where  and  when  possible,  dairy¬ 
men  should  make  every  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  similar  undertakings  since  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  producers  will 
benefit. 

*  *  *  * 

Washington  —  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  announces  that  he  has 
President  Eisenhower’s  continued 
support  of  his  farm  program  and 
that  statements  made  in  some  of  the 
farm  papers  are  untrue.  Some  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  reported  as  sug¬ 
gesting  “Ezra  is  on  the  way  out  and 
the  cabinet  is  split  on  the  farm 
issue.”  After  meeting  the  President 
in  Denver,  Benson  stated  that  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  still  behind  him  and  his 
program  and  was  not  seeking  his 
resignation. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  is  still  sticking  by  his 
guns  and  is  not  back-tracking  under 
pressure.  There  are  many  who  still 
believe  Benson’s  policies  are  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  agricultural  problem. 


Pittsburgh  —  A  group  of  Ohio  and 
New  York  dairy  farmers  met  here 
last  month  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  and  views  on  milk 
prices  and  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
can  be  done  about  them.  They 
agreed  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
federation  or  alliance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “honestly  presenting  the 
dairymen’s  desires  to  Washington 
and  to  the  various  State  Govern¬ 
ments.”  In  spite  of  the  vast  geo¬ 
graphical  distance  between  the  two, 
the  similarity  of  their  problems  and 
complaints  appears  to  be  more  than 
coincidental. 

*  *  * 

Washington  —  Some  3,390,750 
pounds  of  salted  creamery  butter 
have  been  sold  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  to  15  candy  manufact¬ 
urers  at  25  cents  a  pound.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  by  Commodity  Credit 
for  this  butter  was  58.25  cents  a 
pound. 

First,  the  cheese  “sell-back”,  giving 
cheese  makers  a  $2,000,000  profit. 
Then,  the  butter  “sell-back”,  netting 
$279,494  to  butter  dealers.  And  now 
a  butter  “give-away”,  to  the  tune  of 
over  $1,127,470. 

:;i 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  The  Farm 
Journal  makes  some  good  sense  this 
month  on  its  editorial  page.  “Or¬ 
ganize”,  says  the  F.  J.,  “If  you  don’t 
like  any  present  organization,  start 
a  new  one  in  your  township*** 
***Stir  up  the  farm  organizations  to 
be  more  aggressive,  then  back  them 
up***.  ***Build  no  hopes  that  any 
one  political  action  is  going  to  help 
much***.  ***Don’t  let  the  political 
campaign  confuse  you!  Neither  party 
is  going  to  ‘solve  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem’***.” 

❖  ❖  $  :-i 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  J.  Thomas 
Cribbs,  president  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Co-op.,  reports  that  “Our 
membership  is  nearing  11,000  and 
still  growing.”  Before  Cribbs  took 
office  two  years  ago,  Eastern’s  mem¬ 
bership  totaled  but  8,000.  He  also 
expressed  his  impatience  with  the 
way  things  are  going  in  solving  cur¬ 
rent  milk  problems  and  hoped  that 
Eastern’s  membership  will  bear 
with  him  until  they  can  move  into 
high  gear. 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  -fi 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  James  Young, 
Bargaining  Agency  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Secretary  Benson  will 
make  a  “major  policy  address”  at  the 
annual  Bargaining  Agency  meeting 
in  Syracuse  on  December  5. 

The  “big  boys”  are  taking  no 
chances  by  allowing  the  Democrats 
to  have  anything  but  second  place  on 
the  farm  plans.  They  may  give  Gov. 
Harriman  the  front  page  of  their 
magazine  for  his  picture,  but  try 
to  get  inside  the  door. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October 
1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per-Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.20  $.11 


Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.027  .1042 

Freeman’s  Dairy  .  4.943  .1051 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.87  .1036 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.43  .0942 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.37  .0929 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.395  .0935 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.345  .0924 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.345  .0924 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.32  .0919 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.32  .0919 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.32  .0919 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.32  .0919 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.32  .0919 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.32  .0919 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.32  .0919 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.31  .0917 

Dairymen’s  League  .  4.20  .0983 


Fa  ,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.32; 
Buffalo  $4.72;  Rochester  $5.20. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  October 
1955  was  $o.42  per  cw  .  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham.  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


SHEEP 


Noble  -  Powell  Purebred 

Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

AT  KENTON,  OHIO,  DECEMBER  12 
Heated  Pavilion  •  FAIRGROUNDS 


100  Ewes  Sired  by  and  Bred  to  Top 
Ranis  of  the  Breed. 

Also  60  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes 

SEVERAL  BRED  TO  NEWS  FLASH  $1,900 
RAM  AT  1954  NATIONAL  RAM  SALE. 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  for  Information  on  Columbia  Ewes  to 

HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

BOX  33,  Page,  N.  D.,  or  — 

A.  W.  POWELL,  SISSETON,  S.  D. 

FOR  SUFFOLK  INFORMATION  WRITE  _ 

HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Box  33,  Page,  North  Dakota 


SUGAR  LOAF  SUFFOLK 

Shindig  &  Sale  •  Saturday  Nite  Dec,  10 

PURE  BRED  SALE  PAVILION  (Heated) 
STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Suffolk  School  in  Afternoon,  Sale  at  6:00  P.  M. 
Selling  100  Registered  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes  featuring 
services  of  the  BIG  THREE— the  1953  International 
Gr.  Champion,  Powerman,  his  twin  brother  Lampblack 
and  the  sensational  breeding  ram,  Sugar  Loaf  Advance. 
STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


- OXFORD  EWES - 

SELECTED  REGISTERED  EWES,  All  Ages,  Top 
Quai.fy.  Best  Breeding,  Two  Yearling  Rams. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERING  in  the  October  15  Issue 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  hereby  withdrawn.  EASTERN 
KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 

-  For  More  Profit  Switch  to  CORRIEDALES - 

THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP 
For  Free  Information  Write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 

_ P-  TAIT,  Supt.,  OREFIELD,  PA. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
FOR  SALE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
COME  SEE  THEM 

VAN  VLEET  BROS., _ LODI.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sa,e:  168  Head  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE' 
LAMB  EWES  to  five  years.  M.  TERLAIN 
MAPLE  VALLEY  FARM,  VERBANK,  N.  Y. 

ONE  EWE  WITH  FIVE  MONTH  OLD  EVVE 
LAMB  $30.  HARRY  SANTO NE, 

1346  HILLSIDE  AVE„  SCHENECTADY  9,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Coilie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 

-  BEAGLES,  COCKERS,  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Champion  Sired  Toy  Manchester  Puppies  $35.  Vets. 
certificate  health.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SH  EPH  ERD- P U  PS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 

paper.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

Keeshond  &  Shelties:  A.K.C.  Champ  Bred  Puppies. 
Healthy,  ideal,  companions,  pets.  Champion  studs. 
Shelmar  Kennels,  R.  4,  Quakertown,  Pa.  Phone  815-RI 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK.  R.D.  2,  M  A  NSF I  EL  D.  P  A.  Phone  807- R- 14 

BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K.  C.,  Hunting,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  Older 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS, 
WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Butler  2631 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  all  ages 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  I'/, 
years  $50.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 

C H I H  U  A H  U  AS:  Adorable  pups  of  the  world’s  smallest 

breed.  Mexican  midgets  you’ll  love.  AROLA 
KENNELS,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Utica  2-3746 


WANTED 


PUPPIES 


ALL  AKC  BREEDS  WITH  PAPERS  FOR  RESALE 
AUFDEMBERG  K EN N ELS,  Box  504,  Northvale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  FULL  BLOODED  ST!  BERNARD 
Female  I'/a  yrs.  old.  ELI  BRENNEMAN, 

R-  D.  I- _  MEYERSDALE,  PENNA. 

WH.  SPITZ  PUPPIES  $20  BEAGLES,  Males  $15 

and  up;  also  toy  Manchester  terrier  males  A.K.C.  $35. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

RABBITS 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


Complete  In  48  page  illustrated  book  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN,  38 _ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17.  PA. 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  BackyaTd- B^TneiiT 
Booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  VIRGIN  DOES 


Four  pounds  each,  any  color,  $1.75  each  delivered  to: 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthf 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly:  sample  20 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  Ml 


NYABC  Service  Means 
Money  in  the  Bank 

The  average  cost  of  service  to  thirty 
cows  with  your  own  bull  is  72£  a 
day  says  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  “1953  Farm  Cost 
Accounts.”  In  an  average  thirty-cow 
herd,  the  cost  of  NYABC  service 
is  50C  a  day.  You  save  ZZC  every  day 
—  $80.30  a  year  —  by  using  NYABC 
service.  Thousands  of  member-own¬ 
ers  are  making  these  savings  plus 
profits  through  higher  production  of 
their  NYABC  animals  every  day!  If 
you  live  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont,  your  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  can  give  you  more  information. 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  MEW  YORK 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—most  dependable 
BREED  of  CATTLE! 


It's  never  safe  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  And  it's 
never  safe  to  depend  on  single¬ 
purpose  Cattle,  liaise  Milking  ■  . . 

Shorthorns— they’re  DTJAL-PUBPOSE.  RP5T,  you  get 
4%  milk  and  PLENTY  of  it.  (A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
highest  butterfat  record  in  world,  also  highest  records  on 
twiee-a-day  milking!)  SECOND,  they  have  greatest  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Even  if  prices  of  both  milk 
and  meat  drop,  you  STILL  hare  TWO  barrels 
loaded  — -  you  have  50%  more  bargaining 
power  than  one-purpose  cattle  raisers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Milking  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown 
feeds  and  roughage  into  meat  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  most  economically.  Get  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE 
facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  published 
monthly.  6  months,  $1.00;  one  year,  $2.00:  3  yrs.  $5.00. 
Subscribe  NOW!  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY.  313-00  S.  Glenstone,  Sprinnfieltf.  Missouri. 


FREE 

FACTS 


'A—  v*  •  A.  V/JLAVU  11  VI  WJIVJ’J.  Uij 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


300  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  300 
40  HEREFORD  YEARLING  STEERS  40 
40  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  40 
WE  MAKE  FREE  DELIVERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ON  LOTS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 


ZENDA  FARMS.  • 
CLINTON  MALDOON. 


CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
Manager,  Phone:  218 


HERD  FOR  SALE 

In  Part  Or  In  Full  —  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 
7  COWS  — 4  with  calf  at  side  «  8  HEIFERS  — 

Bred  and  Open  •  6  BULL  CALVES  •  I  HERD  BULL 
For  Prices  and  Information  Contact: 

J.  W.  GODDARD,  FLY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Cooperstown  498-W 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 

Sired  by  TR  Zato  Heir  207,  sire  of  our 
1955  Grand  Champion  Bull  and  Champion  Steer 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  „'2lrlsta,VeS 

FEATURING  SERVICE  OF  ANKONIAN  3293 
APLNOKER  FARM,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


TWO  WELL-BRED  A  B  ER  D  E  EN  -  A  NG  US  BULL 
CALVES  and  FOUR  HEIFER  CALVES. 
CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

40  BRED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Reasonable.  Write  —  MR.  FAYETTE  EVANS. 
FORT  ANN,  N.  Y.  —  Or  Telephone  Fort  Ann  4910 


SWINE 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Service  Boars.  Spring 
Pigs,  Weanling  Pigs,  Champion  Bloodlines. 
RUSSELL  WOOD,  Rt.  I,  Halifax,  Pa.  Near  Enders 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

BOARS:  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS.  All  Ages. 
Bred  Gilts,  Young  Pigs.  Prize  Winning  Stock. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  V I  NC  E  NTO  W  N,  N.  J.  Phone:  8481 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.e.  Watertown.  W.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MO. 


TAMWORTH  PIGS:  Registered.  F.  R.  TENNITY, 
WARBOYS  RD.,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Byron  2152 


REG.  YORKSHIRES,  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  A  PONY  - i= 

THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OF  ALL! 

16  from  which  to  choose  the  one  that  best  suits  your 
purpose.  Ages  run  from  halter-broken  weanlings  to 

child-broken  individuals.  Sizes  range  from  11.2  to 
14.2  hands.  Breeds  are  registered  Welsh,  Arab- 
Welsh,  Half-Arabs  and  Grades. 

SOUTHLANDS  FARM,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 
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OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


ASHLEY 

GIVES 


Every  ASHLEY  dealer 
can  show  you  PROOF 
of  this  amazing  saving 
and  convenience. 


Ask  him  to  show  yo 
this  proof ! 


If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write  us 
for  this  proof  and  free  details. 


THERE  ARE  8  MODELS,  8  PRICES! 


PROOF 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50-75% 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  buiid  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and 
address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 


BOX  F-25,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More,  dfy 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1 850 


ASSETS  OVER  $70,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Address 


Town 


Stole 


25. 


FARMERS  •  How  to  Earn  $1500  or  More 
with  Your  Spare  Rooms 

Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your 
country  life.  Exchange  ideas  with  city  folk 
who  want  to  spend  their  vacations  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  your  fellow  farmers  are  finding 
our  plan  both  interesting  and  profitable. 
For  complete  details  write  NOW  to: 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  iNC. 
Dept.  4,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Allen's  1 95G  Berry  Book  tells, 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Bock  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  N.  Y. 


oven.  You  get  super¬ 


lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  ft.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading- 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LSRS„  Inc, 

DEPT.  449-W,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


Now  by 

largements 

MAIL-PIX 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  .En¬ 
in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  j 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEAUTIFUL  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 

IMPORTED  FROM  GERMANY 
PRICE  $275  EACH 

Will  Deliver  Anywhere  •  Agents  Wanted 
J.  VAN  DER  PLATE,  Sr. 

16  POST  ST.,  HALEDON,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Little  Low  Gate 

Three  houses,  that  stand  at  the  end  of  our  street, 

Each  added  last  Summer  a  little  low  gate 
To  the  porches  where  patter  a  new  youngster’s  feet 
Whose  uncertain  steps  could  invite  a  hard  fate. 

When  these  baby  feet  have  grown  steady  and  strong 

And  are  ready  —  too  soon  —  to  leave  the  home  nest 
For  this  old  world’s  uncertainty,  sorrow  and  wrong, 

May  a  little  low  gate  in  their  hearts  guard  the  best. 
Massachusetts  —  Ann  Dimmock 


Down  From  the  Attic  for  Christmas 


Things  in  your  attic  often  make 
treasured  Christmas  gifts  when  you 
know  just  where  they  will  fit  in. 

My  daughter,  for  instance,  lives  in 
a  brick  house  with  a  number  of  deep 
window  sills,  so  I  can  usually  make 
something  that  seems  lovely  to  me 
for  those  windows.  One  year  I 
painted  an  old  wooden  knife  box  a 
bright  red  and  filled  it  with  sprigs 
of  balsam.  A  large  up-standing  bow 
of  red  satin  ribbon  could  have  been 
added.  That  year,  too,  I  painted  an 
old  Britannia  ware  castor,  which  had 
long  since  lost  its  cruets,  the  same 
bright  red  and  filled  it  with  bouquets 
of  balsam  decorated  with  shiny  beads. 
Sparkling  bits  of  Christmas  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  just  as  pretty  and 
much  easier,  with  a  satin  bow  to  top 
it  off  nicely. 

Last  year  I  found  some  beautiful 
plastic  small  folding  doors  in  a  store, 
that  seemed  like  church  windows  to 
me.  This  year  I  plan  to  make  an  extra 
lovely  creche  to  place  before  one 
of  them.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  on 
which  you  can  use  your  imagination 
to  better  purpose,  than  a  creche. 
Such  “cribs”,  as  they  are  also  called, 
showing  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
leave  a  vivid  memory  in  the 
children’s  minds  of  the  sweetest 
Christmases  they  will  ever  know. 


In  another  window  I  placed  a 
treasured  glass  fruit  dish  on  a 
pedestal,  and  piled  a  high  pyramid 
of  those  lovely  glistening  Christmas 
tree  balls  on  it  to  catch  the  light. 
(This  dish  is  the  kind  with  no  cover 
and  it  has  a  pewter  handle.) 

Another  thing  I  have  made  for 
this  same  brick  house  is  a  wreath, 
and  once  I  combined  that  with  a 
creche.  The  wreath  was  large  and  of 
balsam,  my  favorite  fir  because  of  its 
lovely  green  color,  and  because  it 
lasts  longer  and  does  not  turn  yellow 
with  age.  The  small  creche  rested  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  wreath;  the 
platform  on  which  it  rested  was  made 
of  a  stout  little  twig.  The  figure  of 
the  Baby  Jesus  lay  in  a  tiny  basket, 
and  at  its  foot  the  Mother,  robed  in 
a  rich,  dark  red  velvet  robe,  gazed 
down  in  adoration.  Lace  angels 
hovered  above  the  Infant,  and,  on 
the  top  of  the  wreath  a  glowing  star 
watched  over  Him.  My  daughter’s 
children  loved  it  all. 

This  year  some  other  things  we 
have  treasured  will  move  from  our 
house  to  hers  to  help  her  and  her 
family  make  theirs  a  home  that  re¬ 
members  the  past,  and  speaks  softly 
of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

Vermont  Mildred  F.  Boyce 


Trivets  Aren't  Trivial 
Potholder-Apron  Set 

Wonderfully  useful  all  year  round, 
this  set  in  trivet -design  for  crocheted 
potholders  plus  the  apron  with  triv¬ 
et  pattern  for  decorativeness.  Black 
thread  does  the  trick,  with  pink  or 
other  color  as  apron  material.  Triv¬ 
ets  measure  nine  inches.  The 
trivet  detail  is  actual  size  in  the 
pattern.  Full  instructions. 

Send  20  cents  for  Pattern  627  with 
your  name  and  address  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Needlework  Guide,  36  pages, 
150  designs  for  knitting,  crochet,  em¬ 
broidery,  hairpin  lace,  dozens  of 
beautiful  color  transfers.  Order  as 
you  do  needlework  patterns.  Only  25 
cents. 
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Two  Unique  Cookbooks — and  New 


Cookbooks  come  and  cookbooks 
go,  but  real  recipes  go  on  forever. 

Month  by  month,  more  cookbooks 
come  to  our  desk  than  we  can  possi¬ 
bly  digest;  most  of  them  go  the  way 
of  all  fancy  foods:  they  do  not  stay 
you. 

Two  books,  however,  have  just  ar¬ 
rived  which  are  so  tried  and  true  to 
the  art  of  cooking  that  we  venture  to 
say  no  real  homemaker  could  possi¬ 
bly  let  them  go,  once  she  had  them 
in  her  hands.  One  is  “Grandma’s 
Cooking”  by  Allan  Keller;  the  other 
is  “The  World’s  Best  Recipes”  by 
Marvin  Small.  We  recommend  each 
one;  they  are  sound  and  a  joy  to 
read. 

“My  grandmother  was  the  best 
cook  in  the  whole  wide  world,”  says 
Mr.  Keller  of  this  Connecticut 
countrywoman.  “People  talk  about 
Escoffier  and  all  those  fellows.  .  . 
but  they  weren’t  in  the  same  league 
with  Grandma.  She  took  simple  and 
inexpensive  things  and  made  them 
taste  like  ambrosia.  Grandpa  stayed 
in  love  with  her  until  he  was 
ninety-two,  and  that’s  proof  enough. 

I  don’t  mean  he  left  her  then.  He 
just  died.” 

Thus  starts  the  story  of  Grandma’s 
Yankee  cooking,  the  author’s  memo¬ 
ries  of  it  and  of  her  home,  followed 
by  200  recipes  that  made  this  woman 
famous  in  Windham  County.  The 
book’s  pictures  in  woodcut  style  are, 


in  themselves,  a  little  history  of 
Grandma’s  time  and  place.  As  for 
the  jacket  cover,  it  transports  you  to 
every  rural  kitchen,  worthy  of  the 
name,  throughout  this  land  of  ours. 

In  “The  World’s  Best  Recipes”,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Small  skims 
off  the  cream  of  dishes  from 
Connecticut  to  China,  from  the  Alps 
to  ships  at  sea,  and  from  New  Year’s 
to  Christmas.  World-famous  cooks 
and  personages  appear  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  form  of  their  culinary 
achievements. 

Likewise  the  finest  recipes  and 
comment  have  been  selected  from 
100  (we  counted  them)  of  the 
world’s  choice  cookbooks  and  maga¬ 
zines  —  we  are  happy  to  report  that 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  among 
them.  Thus,  whether  you  look  for 
Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot  or  Pilaf 
Kuzulu  ( Sultan’s  Pleasure),  or  want 
to  serve  brains  or  breads  this  col¬ 
lection  gives  the  answer.  " 

Finally,  if  would  like  to  lay  your 
own  goodly  hands  on  a  copy  of  one 
or  both  of  these  unique  cookbooks, 
or  would  wish  for  a  second  helping 
to  send  to  anyone  else,  we  in¬ 
vite  you  to  help  yourself  generously 
by  ordering  “Grandma’s  Cooking” 
($3.50)  and  “The  World’s  Best  Reci¬ 
pes”  ($5.00)  from  us  here  at  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  p.  s. 
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i:a  ;•  t  ill! 


Finds  time  for  homemaking,  career  and  cooking  contests 


Young  Mother  Wins  Top  Honors 
In  State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


Variety  From  Morn  to  Midnight 


Young  David  holds  tight  to  that 
ribbon— he  knows  it’s  one  of  the 
top  awards  his  mother  won  in  cook¬ 
ing  competition.  In  fact  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don  Thomas  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  won 
3  blue  ribbons  and  3  Best  of  Class 
awards  at  this  fall’s  State  Fair. 

Naturally  time  is  important  to  a 
busy  mother  like  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
that’s  one  reason  she  likes  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  so  easy  to  keep  handy,”  she 
says.  “Stays  fresh  for  months.  And 
it  always  rises  fast.” 


During  the  holidays  your  family 
will  appreciate  yeast-raised  special¬ 
ties  more  than  ever!  And  they’re 
more  convenient  to  serve  if  you  have 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
handy.  This  grand  dry  yeast  keeps 
for  months,  always  rises  fast.  If 
you  bake  at  home  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on  it! 


Get  the  New 
" Thrifty  Three 


2493  —  Moulded  Charmer,  with  Zipper  Back  designed  with  a  smooth¬ 
fitting  upper  line  that  assures  the  look  that  juniors  like  to  achieve.  There 
is  news  in  its  stand-off  collar  neckline  too!  Sizes  9  to  17.  Size  13:  3%  yds. 
•54-in.;  5%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2450  —  Sew  Several  of  These  Lovely  Tea  Aprons  for  yourself  and 
friends.  One  size  only.  Top  apron,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  1V8  yds.  35-in.  contrast. 
Bottom  apron,  2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2511  —  Fashion  Goes  to  New  Workaday  Lengths  in  your  glamour 
cover-ups!  Pattern  includes  regular  and  tunic  length  cobblers.  Three  sizes: 
small,  medium,  large.  Medium  size:  Tunic  apron,  3Vs  yds.  35-in.  Cobbler, 
27/s  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2427  —  Frankly  Slimming  New  Smart  Dress  with  double-breasted 
bodice,  figure  lines,  and  a  wide,  wide  skirt  flaring  from  its  drop  waist.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  18:  3  yds.  54-in.;  4x/8  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

3082  —  Easy-to  Make  Lovely  Jumper  with  Lots  of  Flare  that  plays  a 
double  role  as  a  date-time  charmer.  Has  its  own  crisp  beau-catcher  blouse 
too!  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  3%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35  or 
39-in.  30  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax  on 
20-cent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80  cents 
to  $1.00  orders.) 


STOP  FROZEN  PIPES! 


TRAILER 


ELECTRIC  HEATING  TAPE 

Self  Adhesive!  Just  Wrap  If 
On  and  Plug  It  In  —  It  Sticks! 

Easily,  quickly  applied.  Pro¬ 
tects  water  pipes,  oil  lines, 
pumps.  Use  thermostat  for 
automatic  operation. 

Low  Cost  .  .  .  Do-It-Yourself 
Prevent  Costly  Repair  Bills 

Trouble  free,  lasts  for  years. 
Protect  to  50°  below  zero 
with  wrap-on  fiberglass  in¬ 
sulation.  No  tools  needed. 


send  for 


f#££ 


At  hardware,  electric,  farm, 
poultry  and  trailer  dealers. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
ouL  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait.. .try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


instruction:; 


rrmW’I  C°>  340  W.  Huron  St. 

Dpt.  1 19,  Chicago  10,111. 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 


STATIONERY  SPECIAL:  100  Sheets  and  75  Envel- 
Printed  in  blue  ink.  3  lines  $1.95. 
ERNEST  WAY,  OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


it’s  Snowdrift 

‘Buckwheat  Time 


Deliciously  different  .  .  .  light  and 
tender  .  .  .  SNOWDRIFT  Buck¬ 
wheat  Pancake  Mixes  are  “smackin’ 
good  ’n  tasty”  with  all  the  zest  of 
.  .  natural  grain  flavor.  Slow,  cool  water 

grinding  seals  in  SNOWDRIFT’S  old  fashioned  country 
goodness.  Rushed  to  you  freshly  ground  for  the  best 
wintertime  treat  you've  ever  tasted. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER! 

the  NEW  PURE  BUCKWHEAT  -N  BUTTERMILK  MIX,  we’ll  nclude  at  no  extra 
MfDlacbivDnSeTuS  supply  (a  full  12  oz.  wgt.)  of  FANCY  NEW  YORK  STATE 
MAPLE  SYRUP.  This  complete  package  of  two  Buckwheat  Mixes  and  Syrup,  attrac¬ 
tively  boxed  and  POSTPAID  (east  of  the  Mississippi)  all  for  only  $2.00.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  we  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  complete  satisfaction. 


If  you  prefer,  you  may  order  only 
the  SNOWDRIFT  Pancake  Mixes. 
2  packages  of  3  lbs.  of  each  mix, 
or  both  the  same  —  a  full  6  lbs. 
—  at  the  same  low  price. 


list  for  these 


Mail  us  your  Christmas 
never-miss  favorites. 

SNOWDRIFT  is  always  ready  —  always 
right!  ORDER  TODAY  and  TASTE  the 
difference!  SINCE  1767 

HUDS0N-G3LUMBIA  MILLING  CD. 

ROUTE  23,  CLAVERACK  12,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


WHICH  CLASSICS  DO  YOU  READ? 

The  classics  in  books  were  written  most 
often  by  great  artists  who  told  of  life  as  it 
seemed  to  them  in  their  own  time  and  place. 
Their  books  are  literature  of  the  highest 
qual  ty  and  are  appreciated  by  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  peoples  today.  Some  of  these  books 
were  overlooked  for  many  years  before  the 
public  reahzed  that  the  best  writers  of 
their  time  were  ambitious  neighbors. 

As  classical  literature  became  more  avail¬ 
able,  people  in  all  ranks  of  l  fe  with  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  began  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  reading  and  the  help 
those  books  could  be  to  them  and  to  future 
generations.  The  classics  can  still  become  a 
part  of  our  everyday  life;  we  then  see  the 
difference  between  them  and  ordinary 
books. 

As  we  read  the  classics  we  live  with 
characters  portrayed  in  a  world  unfamiliar 
to  us.  We  exper  ence  the  hardships  and 
joys  of  past  generations.  When  we  pu4  the 
book  down  we  know  that  such  books  alone 
satisfy  our  real  hunger  for  good  literature. 

I  wish  others  would  write  to  this  Page 
to  tell  which  of  the  classics  they  enioy  and 
why.  —  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut. 


CHRISTMAS  POEMS 
Drawn  by  D  ana  L  Foret,  18,  New  York 


CHRI  ST  MAS  IS  COMING! 
Christmas  is  coming,  Christmas  is  near; 
What  shall  we  do  when  Christmas  is  here? 
We’ll  tr.m  up  the  tree  with  bells  of  foil, 
And  not  mind  the  labor  nor  the  toil; 

String  popcorn  and  berries  for  the  tree, 
Christmas  is  coming,  Oh,  can’t  you  see? 

—  Betty  Shannon,  13,  Massachusetts 


MY  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 

My  guardian  angel  is  with  me  all  day 
And  when  I'm  at  play; 

She  guards  me  in  sleep. 

And  keeps  my  soul  until  I  wake; 

She  helps  me  to  rise  when  I  fall, 

She  is  the  one  who  loves  us  all. 

—  Shirley  Brundige,  14,  New  York 


SNOWFLAKES 

Fall  ng  down  so  soft  and  white. 
Making  everything  so  bright; 

Tiny,  gentle  flakes  of  snow 
Like  the  dancing  fairies  go. 

They  fall  on  everything  around 
Never  making  any  sound. 

They  cover  every  wall  and  rail, 

Cover  every  hill  and  dale; 

Watch  them  coming  softly  down. 
Falling,  falling  to  the  ground, 

’Till  the  world  is  quite  a  sight  — 

’Till  the  world  is  snowy  white. 

—  Sandra  Graham.  12,  New  Jersey 


JUDY  COLLECTS 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  a  long  time  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  read  Our  Page  and  I  must 
say  that  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  love  am- 
mals  and  collect  stamps,  dolls  and  records. 
—  Judy  Wodecka,  12,  New  Jersey. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LETTER 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  ever  since  I  learned  to  read ,  our 
whole  family  enjoys  this  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine!  I  am  greatly  interested  always  in  Our 
Page.  I  am  a  Junior  in  h  gh  school  and 
like  it  very  much  but,  better  still,  I  love 
the  country.  We  operate  a  farm,  raising 
mostly  gram,  thre  miles  from  a  small  town. 
We  have  a  tenant  renter  at  our  farm  and 
we  live  on  a  Government  dam  called  Loyal- 
hanna  Flood  Dam.  I  like  skating,  square 
dancing  and  all  sports,  also  ammals.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  girls  and  boys,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  our  American  Indians;  they 
are  so  much  a  part  of  our  history.  Dons 
Martin,  16.  Pennsylvania. 


ON  A  243-ACRE  NEW  YORK  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  find  it  very  interesting.  I  am  a 
Junior  in  high  school  and  I  live  on  a  243- 
acre  farm.  My  interests  are  school,  all 
sports,  typing,  cooking  and  pop  records.  — 
Sylvia  Gross,  15,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 


One  thing  never  grows  old:  that  is  Christmas.  Its  religious  mean¬ 
ing  fills  us  with  awe  and  with  the  happiness  of  giving  to  others. 
Christmas  brings  out  the  best  in  each  of  us. 

The  next  12  issues  of  Our  Page  are  still  blank,  waiting  to  be  filled 
by  you  and  you.  So  before  you  reach  the  age  of  20,  hurry  and  join  the 
many  boys  and  girls  who  are  having  so  much  fun  here.  Just  write  or 
draw  whatever  interests  you;  let  it  be  original. 

Drawings  must  be  done  in  black  ink  to  reproduce  in  print;  make 
them  in  the  general  proportion  of  a  post  card,  used  the  horizontal  way. 
Your  letters  also  are  welcome.  So  fill  the  1956  Pages  with  your  poems, 
essays,  letters,  stories,  book  reviews,  tales  of  4-H  work,  school  and  your 
hobbies.  I’ll  be  looking  forward. 

And  now  my  best  wishes  to  one  and  all  for  the  very  Merriest 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

RILLA  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE;  By  Grace 
Mary  North. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Bell,  15,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

This  is  an  interesting  tale  about  a  light¬ 
house  keeper’s  granddaughter,  Rilla,  and  a 
boy  from  the  city,  Gene  Beavers.  They  met 
while  Gene  was  on  an  enforced  vacation 
from  school.  Gene  took  a  leaky  boat  into 
the  bay.  When  he  saw  his  mistake  he  tried 
to  land  on  the  lighthouse  island.  Rilla,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  by  her  grandfather  not  to 
talk  to  city  folks,  tried  to  drive  him  from 
the  island.  Read  this  truly  fascinating  book 
to  find  out  what  happens  to  poor  Gene! 
You  will  find  it  in  your  bookstore  or  lend¬ 
ing  library. 


ON  A  555-ACRE  VERMONT  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  the 
last  year  and  I  like  it  very  much.  We  live 
on  a  555-acre  farm.  I  belong  to  Joe  s  Pond 
Jolly  Hustlers  4-H  Club  of  which  I  am 
vice-president.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
napkins,  movie  star  pictures  and  post  cards, 
which  is  my  favor  te.  Why  don’t  more  boys 
write  to  Our  Page?  —  Patty  Isham,  13, 
Vermont. 


GOOD  FRIEND  OF  OUR  PAGE 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  three 
years  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  am  a 
Junior  in  high  school  and  have  belonged 
to  a  4-H  Club  for  two  years.  My  favorite 
sports  are  softball  and  hockey.  My  hobbies 
are  popular  music  and  I  collect  china  mugs. 
—  Nancy  Smith,  15,  New  York. 


THEODORE  STUDIES  FARMING 

I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  a  year  and  I  always  enjoy  Our 
Page.  I  am  studying  farming  and  have  a 
pair  of  thorobred  Maltese,  a  duck,  a  trio 
of  thorobred  Leghorns.  Any  informat. on  or 
pictures  on  farming  or  farm  animals  would 
be  appreciated.  I  have  three  other  brothers 
besides  myself.  —  Theodore  Ebert  Jr.,  17, 
Maryland. 


ENJOYS  REAL  FARM  LIFE 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Our  Page  for 
three  years  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  We 
live  on  a  98-acre  farm  where  we  have  43 
cows,  mostly  Brown  Swiss.  I  like  them  very 
much.  We  also  have  17  turkeys,  150  chick¬ 
ens,  two  pea  fowl,  37  Mallard  ducks,  10 
guineas,  two  pheasants,  two  cats,  five  dogs 
and  a  pair  of  raccoons!  I  like  horses  very 
much  and  have  a  western  pinto  show  horse 
who  does  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  is  used  for 
truck  hauling.  His  name  is  Tony.  I  like  all 
kinds  of  sports,  especially  horseback  riding. 
My  favorite  singer  of  hillybilly  music  is 
Ferl.n  Husky.  —  Naomi  Dise,  16,  Penna. 


HOW  SHE  FOUND  OUR  PAGE 

One  day  sitting  out  in  the  car  I  saw'  a 
copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  As  I  was 
looking  through  it  I  saw'  Our  Page.  I  en¬ 
joy  it  very  much  and  my  sister  likes  it,  too. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  we  also  have  two  other 
farms.  We  have  cows,  sheep,  calves,  chick¬ 
ens,  also  one  hog.  —  Sallie  Saylor,  16,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


MY  TRIP  TO  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

In  August  my  mother,  father  and  I  left 
on  a  trip  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It  wTas  our 
first  long  trip  and  we  looked  forward  to 
it.  We  traveled  by  train  from  Massachusetts 
to  St.  Loins,  Mo.  Altogether  wre  passed 
through  such  states  as  Oho,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Missouri. 
Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  tr  p  was  wonder¬ 
ful  and  one  thing  I  liked  about  it  was  that 
we  went  across  the  Mississ.ppi.  It  surely 
was  muddy,  as  people  say. 

Fort  Worth  has  four  main  streets  and 
many  large  stores  and  shopping  centers. 
We  visited  some  of  them  and  w'ent  *o  a 
movie  at  one  of  the  centers.  We  drove  dow'ii 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  houses  ware  elegant, 
the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  laid  eyes 
on. 

At  the  Western  Hotel,  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  c  ty,  where  wre,  stayed,  four 
movie  stars  were  also  guests  there.  We 
visited  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial,  and  took 
pictures  of  the  statue  in  front  of  the  huge 
Colisseum.  At  Forest  Park  and  Zoo.  we 
took  pictures  of  the  cactus  plants  and 
beautiful  flower  gardens  and  goldfish  ponds. 

We  a’so  took  a  trip  around  Carswell  Air 
Force  Base  where  my  brother-in-law  is  a 
First  Lieutenant.  There  we  saw’  many  B-36’s 
that  my  brother-in-law  used  to  fly  We  also 
went  to  Amon  Center  Airfield. 

We  saw  a  real  Western  Roundup  across 
the  street  from  the  house.  The  cow-boys 
rounded  the  cattle  up  on  very  fast  and 
beautiful  cow'  ponies.  One  bull  did  not 
want  to  go  into  the  truck  and  had  to  be 
lassoed  and  dragged  in. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I’ll  never  forget  my 
tr  p  to  Texas.  The  land  is  so  flat  you  can 
see  for  miles  and  m'es  around.  I  hope  some 
day  you  w-  H  have  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  beaut  ful  city  of  Fort  Worth.  — 
Lois  Driscoll,  16,  Massachusetts. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Drawn  by  Bertha  G.  Martin,  Pennsylvania 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  head.ng  should  be  put  in  to  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outs  de  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  another  en- 
velooe  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333 
West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y  .  care  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  address  will 
be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded.  When 
writing  to  persons  outside  the  United 
States  be  sure  to  have  the  correct  pos.age. 
Unstamped  letters  w'ill  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York;  Fannie  Shaffer,  16;  Janice 
Parker,  16;  Sylvia  Gross,  15;  Virginia  Gay¬ 
lord,  13:  Nancy  Smith,  15;  Ida  Racette.  14; 
Arlie  and  Betty  Gorman,  14;  Anne  Crapott, 
13.  Donna  Grote.  15;  Jane  Hill;  Ellen 
Madsen,  13;  Sherry  Tallman,  9:  Carol  Mras, 
14;  Kay  Borden,  14;  Gail  Pierce.  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Delores  Wolf,  14;  Patncia 
Meteney,  15;  Dorothy  Jones;  Sallie  Saylor, 
16:  Doris  Martin,  16;  Naoni  Dise.  16; 
Dorothy  Edey,  12;  Mary  Bell,  15;  Dorothy 
Jones,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Dianne  Whitworth,  11; 

Arlene  Hanson. 

Connecticut:  Kathryn  Bell,  9;  Marilyn 
Gregos,  12. 

Vermont:  Denise  Valliere,  15;  Patty 

Isham,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Germaine  Wolfenden, 

15. 

Maryland:  Theodore  Ebert  Jr.,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Mary  Moore,  12;  Judy 
Wodecka,  12;  Doris  Bauman,  9. 

M.nnesota:  Ariene  Hansen,  18. 

Australia:  Caihie  Brian,  18;  Mare 

Howard.  15;  Joy  Day,  15;  John  Day.  17; 
Leo  Gooley,  16;  Br.an  Erwin,  17. 


OUR  PAGE  JOINS  THE  WORLD 
TOGETHER 

We  have  been  taking  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  a  little  less  than  a  year  and  I 
can  hardly  wait  until  it  comes  so  I  can  read 
Our  Page!  I  would  like  to  compliment  Our 
Page  for  its  wonderful  job  of  joining  the 
world  together  through  letters.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  like  music 
of  any  kind,  dancing,  horses,  sports,  pets, 
cooking,  sewdng  and  school  especially.  — 
Gail  Pierce,  15,  New  York. 


SEVEN  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  THE  FAMILY 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  about  four  years 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  school  and  live  on  a  200-acre  farm. 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  five  brothers 
and  one  sister  but  only  five  of  us  go  to 
school.  I  like  hillbilly  music  and  dancing. 
—  Kay  Borden,  14,  New  York. 


HELPS  ON  THE  FARM;  COLLECTS  DOLLS 

I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  live  on 
a  196-acre  farm  where  I  help  both  in  the 
house  and  outdoors.  I  like  horses,  dogs,  cats 
and  rabbits.  My  main  hobby  is  collecting 
dolls.  —  Fann  e  Shaffer,  16,  New'  York. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


[Ed.  —  Every  week  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wiggans,  a  farmer’s  wife  in  Central 
New  York,  writes  a  newsy  letter  to 
her  folks  who  live  at  some  distance. 
It  was  just  by  chance  that  we  came 
upon  one  of  these  letters  recently, 
and  we  liked  it  very  much.  Cautious¬ 
ly  we  suggested  to  Mrs.  Wiggans 
that,  with  her  permission,  we  might 
find  the  space  to  publish  her  letters 
every  so  often  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  She  has  kindly  given  her 
consent  and  here  is  the  first  letter. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  like  it — and 
the  others  to  follow — as  we  know 
we  will.] 

“Dear  Folks: 

It’s  raining  again.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  means  to  us  now?  Only 
one-third  of  our  corn  is  picked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  fields  ever  since  we 
started.  Even  getting  out  the  manure 
on  a  morning  like  this  is  a  problem. 
And  the  red  kidney  bean  harvesting 
is  just  as  slow.  The  ground  is  spongy 
with  water.  How  we  wanted  some  of 
this  in  July! 

To  add  to  our  misery,  one  of  our 
promising  cows  died  yesterday.  She 
“cast  her  withers”  after  delivering 
her  calf  and,  although  the  vet  ar¬ 
rived  quickly  and  worked  valiantly 
to  repair  the  damage,  he  only  gave 
her  a  50-50  chance.  While  Bob  was 
milking,  she  cast  the  withers  again 
and  died.  And,  to  add  to  the  waste, 
she  had  a  bull  calf. 

On  the  happy  side,  Bob  is  feeling 
better.  Some  of  the  ‘old  nick’  is  back, 
making  him  fun  to  have  around 
again.  We  are  planning  to  go  to  the 
milk  co-op  dinner  on  Saturday  and 
to  a  birthday  party  for  Patty  at  the 
grandparents  on  Sunday.  Just  think, 
she’ll  be  13.  I  still  remember  when 
Dad  remarked  to  me,  “Now,  you  are 
in  your  teens.”  We  have  found  some 
of  our  clothes  can  be  shared  and 
even  the  new  jumper  she  made  her¬ 
self  fits  me.  Our  first  daughter  has 
grown  up! 

The  Cubs  and  4-H  girls  are  going 
to  make  Christmas  presents  at  all 
their  meetings  up  until  Christmas.  I 
got  paraffin  for  the  girls  to  make 
those  frosty  candles  and  the  boys 
are  to  make  paper  trees  with  glitter 
to  decorate  them.  I  am  into  the 
swing  of  the  Cub  troop  now,  so  I’m 
not  at  my  wits’  ends  all  the  time. 
When  they  all  talk  at  once,  the  old 
feeling  of  the  madhouse  we  had  with 
the  18  Brownies  a  few  years  ago 
comes  back.  George  is  Denner  and, 
when  he  calls  them  to  attention,  he 
does  so  at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs, 
and  often.  He  must  have  some  as¬ 
pirations  toward  being  a  sergeant. 
I  don’t  know  which  is  worse,  George 
calling  attention,  or  the  five  Cubs  all 
trying  to  talk  at  once.  I  had  the  Cubs 
work  off  some  excess  energy  playing 
kickball  with  one  of  our  basketballs, 
before  they  came  in  to  make  oatmeal 
cookies. 

The  report  cards  came  home  this 
week.  Patty  did  what  we  wanted  and 
expected  of  her  ability  by  bringing 
home  an  A  average.  She  gets  the 
dollar.  George  is  our  plodder;  such 
a  serious  worker,  but  not  an  A 
student  all  the  time.  He  has  a  B 
average.  We  are  satisfied  because 


we  are  sure  he  is  doing  his  best. 
Barbara  has  to  have  special  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  second  grader,  but  she 
wants  them  just  as  much  as  the  older 
children.  Barbara  can  do  better 
work.  Everyone  thinks  she  is  so 
smart  but  she  hasn’t  done  work  up 
to  her  ability  yet.  I  know  marks 
shouldn’t  mean  so  much,  but  Pat 
faces  Regents  for  the  first  time  this 
year  and  the  important  records  be¬ 
gin.  We  want  them  all  to  go  to 
college  and  the  competition  today  is 
really  tough. 

Ricky  is  patiently  waiting  for  Miss 
Frances  to  come  on  TV.  He  is  really 
with  her  and  answers  her  when  she 
asks  a  question,  that  is,  after  he 
takes  his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth. 
Generally  he  is  such  an  easy  child 
to  have  around,  but  yesterday  he 
found  chalk  and  wrote  with  it  all 
over  the  living  room  rug.  Thank 
goodness  it  wasn’t  crayon,  but  chalk 
didn’t  come  off  with  the  vacuum, 
so  I  had  to  wash  the  whole  thing. 

Jeanne  and  Jack  are  coming  to 
live  here  and  work  for  us  on  Friday. 
We  are  so  pleased!  Bob  is  going  to 
make  a  fire  in  the  furnace  to  dry 
out  the  place  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  I’m  going  down  with  Pat  to 
sweep  up  the  dirt  from  the  last 
tenants.  Bob  will  get  in  earlier  for 
dinner  now.  Help  is  so  hard  to  get, 
I  do  hope  they  like  it  on  our  farm. 

Love  to  all, 

Dot.” 


Cheviot  Sheep  Society 
Elects  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Cheviot 
Sheep  Society  held  last  month  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected:  president  — 
Thomas  L.  King,  Whitehouse  Station, 
N.  J.;  vice-presidents  —  Robert  C. 
Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.,  and 
Archie  Minish,  Central  City,  Iowa; 
directors  —  Fred  J.  Nesius,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Ind.,  Kuhrt  Wiencke,  Jr.,  Dor¬ 
set,  Vt.,  and  Henry  Davenport,  Sil- 
verton,  Oregon.  Other  directors  elec¬ 
ted  at  previous  meetings  are:  R.  C. 
Tyler,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  Fred 
Fowles,  Prospectville,  Pa.,  and  Alvin 
Helms,  Bellville,  Ill. 


N.  Y.  Holstein  Mokes 
30,000  Pounds  of  Milk 

According  to  The  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America,  Locvale 
Master  Marcy,  an  eight-year-old 
cow  owned  by  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.,  recently  completed  an 
outstanding  production  record  of 
30,310  pounds  of  milk  containing 
1,056.2  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  rec¬ 
ord,  started  at  the  age  of  8  years,  2 
months  was  made  in  365  days  on  3x 
milking.  Marcy  is  the  53rd  U.  S.  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  to  produce  over  30,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Classified  Excellent 
for  type,  she  made  a  previous  record 
of  22,636  pounds  of  milk  with  776 
pounds  of  butterfat  at  six  years,  one 
month  in  305  days  on  3x  milking. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


No  other  chain  saw  can  be 
bought  on  these  low  terms. 
l/10th  down  ...  a  whole 


year  to  pay! 


Lowest  prices 

from  5179  complete 

7  models  to  choose 
from.  Bar  sizes  avail¬ 
able  in  16",  19",  24", 
30  "  sizes. 


STRUNK  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

1214  Coatesville,  Pa. 

I  1  Send  me  complete  details  on  STRUNK’s  ex¬ 
clusive  time  payment  plan  and  the  name  of 
my  nearest  dealer. 

Name _ 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone. 


.State . 


/WELL  ,  GROW-' EM  1 
GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A  ^ 
HEALTHIER  START,  AND 
RUMEN  CULTURE  IN 

GROW -'EM  puts  the 

y^-^CALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 
SOONER -INCREASES 
CAPACITY.  50  YOU'RE 
Lk  AHEAD  ALL  WAYS 
WITH  ISF 
GROW-  'EM; 


(  IM  starting 
/  CALVES  OKI  ISF 

GROW- 'EM  MILK 
REPLACES  .  saves 

MONEY  TO  BEGIN  WITH 
V-ANO  MY  REAL  PROFITS 
\  COME  LATER  / 


HOW  COME 
ED  ? 


SEEMS  LIKE  \ 
FEEDING  COSTS 
KEEP  GOING  UP- 
AND  MY  INCOME^, 
.  OOWN  . — ' . 


if  your  whole 
milk  costs  


you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ $7.37 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
— got  better  results  with  GROW-'EM 


COMPARE  COSTS  7. .  COMPARE  RESULTSil 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Decemb 
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relies  on  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  for  improvement 
and  modernization. 


Long-Term  414% 
Federal  Land  Bank 
Mortgage  Loans 
thru 

National  Farm  Loan 

Associations 

Low-Cost 
Operating  Loans 
thru 

Production  Credit 
Associations 


Mr.  Harold  Stapley  (right,  above,  with  son)  suc¬ 
cessfully  operates  a  160  acre  dairy  farm  in  Avon, 
N.Y.  and,  in  addition,  finds  time  to  be  of  consider¬ 
able  community  service.  He  is  active  in  church 
work  and  also  serves  as  President  of  the  Livingston 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  President  of  the 
4-A  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty  Draft  Board,  Vice  President  of  the  Genessee 
Valley  Milk  Cooperative  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Production  Credit  Association.  Mr.  Stapley  financed 
his  farm  with  a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage,  and 
for  many  years  has  used  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
to  improve  and  modernize  his  buildings,  making 
his  an  outstanding  farm  in  the  area. 


This  is  Clover  Crest  Roberta,  a  four-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  owned  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.  She  recently  completed  ther'hlyh- 
est  butterfat  record  of  its  class  among  all  American  dairy  breeds.  / Milked 
twice  a  day  under  HIR  supervision  she  produced  17,601  pounds  of  £.5  per 
cent  milk  containing  966  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days.  She  be  dan  her 
record  at  the  age  of  four  years,  two  months.  $ 


$3595  Value 
for  ONLY 

$29£5 


POPULAR  DRILLMASTER  KIT 

by 


It's  the  Paunch  that's  Important 


best  electric  appliances  made 
Famous  for 
Sunbeam  Mixmaster,  Frypan,  Shavemaster 


PIECE  SET  ~  W — 

Does  ail  these  i 

jobs  easier,  better  ,  j| 

•  Sand  before  finishing 

•  Buff  tableware  ' 

e  Sharpen  tools  /  jSSf' 

•  Grind  rough  edges 

•  Wire  brush  dean  -p  ^  SjljjLdr 

rusted  surfaces  ygx 

Perfect  gift  to  give  or  get.  Drillmaster  has  maximum  safe  power,  greater 
efficiency,  higher  torque,  runs  cooler.  1 10  V.  AC-DC  with  14"  Jacobs  Hex- 
key  chuck.  Fine  quality  accessories  give  Drillmaster  added  usefulness. 
Steel  carrying  case.  Save  $6.00 — $35.95  value  for  only  $29.95. 


ELECTRIC  SAW 


Compare  the  saw, 
performance,  price 
— Your  outstand¬ 
ing  saw  value.  6V2 " 
blade  —  1 1  it  H.P. 
motor.  With  2  con- 
ductor  cord, 
$56.25;  with  3 
conductor  cord 
with  grounding 
wire  and  adaptor 
plug,  $57.50 


The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 


ELECTRIC  SANDER 


The  Sander  that 
STOOD  UP  Over 
1000  Hours  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  test.  Orbi¬ 
tal  Motion  gives  best 
results.  Exclusive 
Locking  Device  holds 
abrasive  tight. 


See  these  and  other  Sunbeam  home 
workshop  tools  at  your  dealers 


Only 

$42.50 


(Smbedm  CORPORATION,  Dept.  82,  Chicago  50,  Illinois.  Canada:  W.  Toronto  1,8. 


This  Successful 
Northeastern  Farmer 


(Continued  from  Page  730) 

and  associates,  are:  (1)  lower  car¬ 
cass  grades,  but  no  change  in  dress¬ 
ing  percentage;  and  (2)  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  teat  length,  and  certain 
pelvic  changes.  However,  these  were 
much  less  marked  than  those  found 
in  sheep  or  cattle  implanted  with  es¬ 
trogenic  pellets.  Lower  selling  prices 
for  cattle  fed  stilbestrol  may  be  re¬ 
flection  of  lower  grades.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  possible  existence  of 
slight  traces  of  the  hormones  in  the 
edible  meat  and  the  effects  such 
traces  might  have  on  humans  has  not 
been  answered  to  everyone's  satis¬ 
faction. 

It  is  known  that  measurable  resi¬ 
dues  may  be  found  in  the  tissues  if 
larger  amounts  of  estrogenic  sub¬ 
stances  are  administered  to  animals. 
Certain  animal  feds  naturally  con¬ 
tain  estrogens  which  may  increase 
the  potential  danger.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  reproductive  failures  in 
mink  which  resulted  from  feeding 
poultry  waste  containing  residues  of 
estrogenic  pellets  implanted  in  the 
necks  of  cockerels  to  improve  car¬ 
cass  quality  make  some  wonder  if 
hormone  feeding  has  not  moved  too 
fast  for  the  good  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  safety  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  much  chance  that  trouble 
will  be  encountered  in  the  present 
program,  but  the  final  answer  re¬ 
garding  benefits  and  continued  ac¬ 
ceptance  must  await  the  test  of  time. 

Effects  of  Hormones 

Beeson  et  al  reported  that  feeding 
hormones  to  swine  significantly  de¬ 
creased  the  fat  content  of  the  edible 
portion  of  the  carcass  and  increased 
the  water  content.  There  was  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  rate  of  gain  or  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  gain.  Adequate  data  on  the 
composition  of  the  carcasses  of  beef 
steers  have  not  been  published  and 
the  possibility  exists  that  part  of  the 
extra  gain  in  weight  could  be  water 
stored  in  the  fatty  tissues. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
feeding  other  estrogenic  substances 
such  as  hexestrol,  dienestrol  or  a 
mixture  of  progesterone  and  estra¬ 
diol  will  increase  the  rate  of  gain 
of  steers  and  reduce  the  feed  re¬ 
quired  per  unit  of  gain.  When  the 
growth  hormone  becomes  available, 
even  greater  influences  may  be  possi¬ 
ble. 

Antibiotics  seem  to  be  useful  in 
giving  young  ruminants  a  good  start 
in  life  but  after  cattle  become  six  to 
12  month  of  age  the  antibiotics  no 
longer  seem  to  have  growth  stimu¬ 
lating  activity.  Clearly  harmful 
effects  have  been  seen  from  using 
excess  amounts  of  antibiotics  in  the 
feed  of  older  ruminants. 


Surface  Active  Agents 

Surface  active  agents  show  little 
or  no  promise  of  increasing  growth 
and  efficiency  of  ruminants.  Various 
arsenicals  show  stimulating  proper¬ 
ties  for  farm  animals  under  some 
conditions  but  their  high  toxicity 
and  the  occurrence  of  residues  in  the 
food  products  seem  to  limit  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  livestock  feed  ingredients. 

Increased  use  of  various  drugs  to 
control  parasites  and  other  pests  of 
livestock  and  to  control  diseases  will 
certainly  come.  I  believe  that  poten¬ 
tial  technical  development  is  almost 
without  limit;  science  will  learn  to 
do  things  we  cannot  now  imagine. 
Scientific  research  is  the  key  to  pro¬ 
gress,  but  the  application  of  the  find¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  must 
depend  upon  industry.  Research,  pro¬ 
fessional  application  and  industry 
now  make  an  efficient  livestock  team 
in  America.  Truth  in  advertising  and 
honest  application  of  the  results  of 
discoveries  are  needed  for  us  to  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  fullest  in  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  production.  Responsibility 
for  doing  the  job  right  lies  squarely 
upon  us.  We  will  win  or  lose  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  in  relatio  1 
to  the  direction  to  which  we  guide 
the  coming  changes.  Small  livestock 
producers  have  profited  from  the 
scientific  developments  as  much  as 
the  large  operators  and  thus  the 
general  level  of  production  and  effi¬ 
ciency  has  risen.  Continued  progress 
depends  on  expanded  service  and  co¬ 
operation  among  all  concerned  di¬ 
rected  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
consuming  American  public,  the  ex¬ 
panding  market  on  which  the  future 
of  this  industry  depends. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5  00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


See  your  National  Farm  Loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association,  or  write:  Dept.  R-81 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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Favorite  toi 

HEALING 


Dairyman  i 

QUICK 


•  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”,  lllustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 

•  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE  i 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out  I 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aenalble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youra  for  the  aaking,  without  coat  or 
obligation.  Simply  aend  name  and  addreaa. 
and  full  detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  aent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pada  or  tormenting  preasure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des  gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 

Dept.  64- E,  Adams,  N.Y. 

o  A  TT  7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
>  FA  a  mm  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  Quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 

December  3,  1955 


Handling  Cattle  for 
Dehorning 

A  quick  system  of  securing  cattle 
for  dehorning  has  been  worked  out 
by  Keith  Elwick  in  Benton  County, 
Iowa.  Cattle  will  not  choke  from  the 
tie  and  it  is  convenient  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  use. 

A  rope  with  a  ring  in  each  end  is 


This  is  a  halter-type  of  tie  siiccess- 
fully  and  safely  used  to  secure  ani¬ 
mals  for  dehorning. 


used.  An  overhand  knot  is  tied  in 
it  to  form  a  loop.  Then  this  double¬ 
rope  loop  is  thrown  over  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  —  the  head  is  not  put 
through  the  loop — and  an  end  with 
a  ring  in  it  is  brought  under  the  neck 
to  run  through  the  loop.  Both  ends 
are  then  fastened.  To  release  the  tie, 

I  the  ends  are  loosened  and  a  slight 
pull  releases  the  animal.  The  loop 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  animal. 

A.  M.  Wettach 


70%  of  N.  Y.  Farm  In¬ 
come  from  Livestock 

With  a  value  of  $566  million,  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  ac¬ 
counted  for  70  per  cent  of  New 
York  farmers’  cash  income  in  1954. 
Statistics  reported  by  Prof.  C.  A. 
Bratton  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  reveal  that  dairy  products 
($370  million,  46  per  cent)  and  eggs 
($89  million,  11  per  cent)  provided 
57  per  cent  of  the  1954  sales  re¬ 
ceipts,  while  those  from  livestock 
and  poultry  amounted  to  13  per  cent. 

The  varied  topography  of  New 
York  State’s  farm  land  and  the  ready 
availability  of  consumer  markets 
are  given  as  reasons  why  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  provide  most  of  the  cash  in¬ 
come.  Total  cash  receipts  to  New 
York  farmers  for  their  products  last 
year  came  to  $815  million;  from 
crops  came  $245  million  of  this,  30 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Income  from 
cattle  and  calves  was  $53  million, 
seven  per  cent,  and  from  chickens 
$14  million,  or  two  per  cent. 

Receipts  from  the  products  of 
greenhouses  and  nurseries,  now  a 
sizeable  farm  business  in  the  State, 
amounted  to  $55  million.  Potatoes 
were  the  top  income-producing  field 
crop,  and  apples  the  leading  fruit, 
both  accounting  for  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  1954  farm  cash  income  in 
New  York  State. 


New  York  Sheep  Sale 

At  the  Eastern  Columbia  Sheep 
Breeders’  Sale  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
early  last  month,  83  head  sold  for  an 
average  of  $65  apiece.  Top-graded 
(AAA)  ewes  sold  for  an  average  of 
$81.  The  high-selling  ewe,  consigned 
by  Leonard  Sipperley,  Tuscarora, 
N.  Y.,  was  purchased  at  $200  by 
James  Court,  Albion,  Mich.  Harry 
Lewis,  Medusa,  N.  Y.,  bought  21 
animals,  and  Harry  Clauss,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  took  home  20  head.  Eugene 
Laibe,  Lima,  Ohio,  was  chairman  of 
the  sale  committee. 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 

in  fiber  content.  Made  _ _ 

from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


\\oricf* 
citrus  pulp 


‘Howto  Feed’ 

(2&tnu&  "Pulp  / 


p.  O.  BOX  403  DEPT.  A  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Cuts  Feed  Costs! 


BROWER 

W  WW  FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE  up  to  80f 
per  100  lb.  bag.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000 
lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guarantee. 
WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg,  Co.,  Box  3102,  Quincy,  III. 


rrrrj 
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last  Week 

I  Made 

$25922 


Ray  Barta 


Science’s 
New  Midget 
Miracle 
“PRESTO" 


PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 

Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 
1  x  Tiny  “Presto’’  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-saie — 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
$20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
IV rite  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstrator  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish).  MERLITE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  Dept.  1 7-C,  114  East  32nd  St., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  IN  CANADA: 
Mop  a  Company,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St., 
Montreal  1,  P.  Q. 
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If  Your 
Dealer  Doesn't 
Have  It, 
Order  Direct 


SMITH-GATES 


CORPv 


DEPT.  L-17 


PLAINVILLE,  CONN. 


ASK  FOR 
FREE 

ItHTERATURE 
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Yeast  and  Alfalfa  in  Cattle  Feeds 


These  Helpful,  Practical 

AIDS  TO  GOOD 


MANAGEMENT 


The  rumen  of  cattle  and  sheep 
normally  contains  innumerable  mi¬ 
cro-organisms  which  function  in  the 
fermentation  of  complex  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  the  synthesis  of  nutrients 
beneficial  to  the  host  animal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  modern  era  of  feed  addi¬ 
tives  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
interest  in  the  feeding  of  live  yeast 
to  ruminants.  An  experiment  was 
recently  conducted  by  Baker,  Rich¬ 
ardson,  J.  D.  Harris,  Cox  and  0.  M. 
Bowman  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  to  study  the  possible  value 
of  two  strains  of  live  yeast  in  win¬ 
tering  and  fattening  rations  of  beef 
cattle.  Yeast  suspensions  of  Torula 
utilis  and  Saccharomyces  cerevisial 
were  prepared  to  supply  three  billion 
live  yeast  cells  per  animal  daily.  The 
suspensions  were  mixed  with  one- 
half  pint  of  water  and  sprinkled  over 
the  feed  in  the  bunks  each  morning. 
A  ration  of  three  parts  grain  and 
one  part  alfalfa  hay  was  used. 

Both  the  rate  of  gain  and  feed 
efficiency  were  essentially  the  same 
for  all  groups  of  cattle.  The  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  yeast  suspension  rations 
was  no  higher  than  that  of  the  con¬ 


trols  in  this  interesting  experiment. 

At  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  recently  conducted  to 
compare  alfalfa  silage  .with  ground 
alfalfa  hay  as  a  source  of  protein 
for  wintering  heifer  beef  calves.  It 
had  been  previously  determined  that 
four  pounds  of  ground  alfalfa  hay 
when  fed  with  sorgo  silage  would 
produce  gains  equal  to  or  exceeding 
those  made  by  using  one  pound  of 
either  cottonseed  meal  or  cake.  In 
order  to  feed  the  protein  equivalent 
of  four  pounds  of  ground  alfalfa  hay, 
10  pounds  of  alfalfa  silage  were  fed 
to  the  heifer  calves  in  one  lot.  Choice 
Hereford  heifer  calves,  produced  at 
the  Station,  were  divided  into  two 
lots.  Both  lots  received  all  of  the 
Ellis  sorghum  silage  they  would  con¬ 
sume;  this  silage  is  approximately 
comparable  to  good  corn  silage.  The 
group  of  heifers  receiving  the 
ground  alfalfa  hay  gained  slightly 
more  than  three  times  as  much  in 
105  days  than  the  alfalfa-silage-fed 
group.  The  total  average  wintering 
gain  for  105  days  per  head  on  the 
ground  alfalfa-silage-fed  heifers  was 
117  pounds. 


are 


YOURS  FREE! 


Sound  management  is  the  foundation  of  profitable  dairying.  And  that  s 
why  these  useful  booklets  were  prepared  —  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
practical  information  that  can  help  you  put  more  dollars  in  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

BETTER  DAIRYING 

Fifth  edition  of  this  popular  and  com¬ 
prehensive  manual.  Every  phase  of 
dairying  from  raising  calves  and 
breeding  for  higher  production  to  herd 
health  and  milk  quality  is  covered  in 
136  pages.  Complete  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  practical  tables  —  a  wealth  of 
how-to-do-it  information. 


A  FEEDING  PROGRAM 
A  FEEDING  PROGRAM  for  the  FIT¬ 
TING  AND  CALVING  PERIOD  —  a 
12-page  folder  chock-full  of  informa¬ 
tion  .  to  help  you  guide  your  cows 
through  the  critical  period  of  calving. 
Contains  grain  feeding  chart  for  fit¬ 
ting  cows. 

GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM  PAS¬ 
TURES  — 2  folders  show  you  how  to 
make  pastures  work  for  you,  how  to 
plan  a  pasture  program,  and  how  to  use 
fodder  greens  to  add  palatability  and 
increase  production. 


New  USDA  Hog  Grades 


OTHER  WIRTHMORE  AIDS  — 

Twin  Mix  Calf  Ration  folder 
Calf  Calendar  —  feeding  chart 
Breeding  Calendar  and  gestation  table 
Feeding  Dairy  Supplements 
Milk  Record  Forms 

WORKING  WITH  WIRTHMORE 

Helpful  information,  good  service,  top 
quality  feeds  at  fair  prices,  and 
friendly  dealers  are  all  part  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  in  business  to  help 
you  to  make  a  better  living  through 
better  feeding,  sound  management  and 
increased  efficiency.  This  colorful  bro¬ 
chure  tells  the  story  of  Wirthmore  and 
of  the  vast  organization  behind  that 
name.  You’ll  find  it  most  interesting- 
reading. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  Wirth- 
more’s  extensive  research  program  by 
sending  for  your  choice  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  listed.  Just  check  the  boxes  for 
the  material  you  want.  There  is  no 
charge  or  obligation. 


Wirthmore  Feeds,  506  Washington  St.,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  folders  checked  below: 

□  Better  Dairying  □  Getting  the  Most  From  Pastures 

□  A  Feeding  Program  for  the  □  Other  Wirthmore  Aids 
Fitting  and  Calving  Period  □  Working  With  Wirthmore 

Name  - - - - . - - - - - - - 

Address  _ _ _ _ — - — - - - - — - — 

City  or  Town _ _ — — — -  State - - - 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES  WITH 

rr — Automatic 
(Xiuwmm  Heat  Control 


StewarT  CALF  dehorner 


FAST . . . 
SAFE... 
CERTAIN 


Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attached 

ur  calves  can  be  idehorned  any  time  of 
,r  with  the  Sunbeam  Stewart  calf  dehorner. 

loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control 
,vides  correct,  high  heat.  $14.95  complete, 
ithout  soldering  tip,  $13.50.) 


Write  for  more  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  Dehorner 


Sutbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  Roosevelt  Road, Chicago  50, Illinois 


P-1  GENERATORS 

200-250  Amp.  24  Volt  DC.  4500 
BPM.  Makes  dandy  Arc  Welder. 
Cost  $396.  Used  like  NEW 
SPECIAL — $12.88.  GOV'T.  Over¬ 
hauled  $19.80.  NEW  $24.75. 
F.O.B.  York.  Diagram  Free! 
GUABANTEED!  Cat.  —  1000'S 
BIG  BARGAINS  10c. 

KARL  0RT  Dept.  RNY  YORK,  PA. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap's  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  {Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  _secreta. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HAVAHART,  105-D  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List 


CHAIN  SAW  SHARPENING  SERVICE— Any  style, 
length  chain  for  saws,  precision  ground,  jointed.  Re¬ 
turned  day  received.  Money  back  guarantee.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  HORACE  PLACE.  R.  2.  Collegeviile,  Pa. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


Revised  United  States  standards 
for  grades  of  slaughter  barrows  and 
gilts  and  their  carcasses  have  been 
recently  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  grade  names  and 
in  back  fat  thickness  requirements, 
and  the  revised  standards  are  now  in 
effect. 

One  of  the  two  major  changes  in 
the  standards  discontinues  the  use  of 
the  word  Choice  in  names  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grades.  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2, 
and  U.  S.  No.  3  are  the  new  names, 
respectively,  for  the  grades  previous¬ 
ly  designated  Choice  No.  1,  Choice 
No.  2,  and  Choice  No.  3.  The  names 
of  the  other  two  grades,  Medium  and 
Cull,  remain  unchanged.  In  addition 
to  the  name  changes,  the  minimum 
back  fat  thickness  is  reduced  by  0.2 
inch  for  each  grade  except  Medium, 
for  which  the  reduction  is  0.1  inch. 
The  description  specifications  are 
also  reworded  slightly  to  reflect  the 
reduced  back  fat  thickness  require¬ 
ments  and  to  aid  in  uniform  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  standards. 

The  five  USDA  grades  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  barrows  and  gilts  and  their  car¬ 
casses  are  now  as  follows: 

U.  S.  No.  1— Slaughter  hogs  with 
near  minimum  finish  required  to 
produce  high  quality  pork  cuts.  Car¬ 
casses  have  a  relatively  high  ratio  of 
lean  to  fat  and  usually  yield  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  their  weight  in 
the  major  lean  cuts  of  hams,  loins, 


picnics,  and  Boston  butts. 

U.  S.  No.  2 — Slaughter  hogs  slight¬ 
ly  fatter  than  necessary  to  produce 
high  quality  pork  and  yielding  cuts 
that  require  considerable  trimming. 
Carcasses  normally  yield  47  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  weight  in  the  four 
trimmed  lean  cuts. 

U.  S.  No.  3 — Slaughter  hogs  that 
are  decidedly  overfat  and  produce 
carcasses  with  a  low  proportion  of 
lean  and  a  high  proportion  of  fat. 
Many  cuts  have  large  amounts  of  in¬ 
ternal  fat  remaining  even  after 
heavy  trimming  of  external  fat. 
Yields  of  the  four  lean  cuts  are  usu¬ 
ally  less  than  47  per  cent  of  carcass 
weight. 

Medium — Hogs  which  are  slightly 
underfinished  and  produce  soft  cuts 
with  little  or  no  marbling  or  other 
desirable  quality  characteristcis.  Al¬ 
though  yields  of  lean  cuts  are  rela¬ 
tively  high,  the  ratio  of  total  lean 
and  fat  to  bone  is  slightly  low. 

Cull — Hogs  which  are  decidedly 
underfinished  and  produce  cuts  very 
inferior  in  quality.  _ 

The  first  official  Federal  grades  for 
slaughter  hogs  and  pork  carcasses 
became  effective  September  12,  1952, 
after  several  years  of  l’esearch,  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  testing.  The  grades 
are  designed  to  reflect  consumer  de¬ 
mand  to  producers  by  identifying  dif¬ 
ferences  in  yields  of  lean  cuts  and  of 
fat  cuts  as  well  as  differences  in 
quality  of  cuts. 


Swine  and  pork  prices  are  low  enough,  but  lard  is  even  lower.  Hog  buyers 
and  meat  consumers  want  lean  carcasses  and  thrifty  cuts;  the  trend  is  to 
the  long  and  lean.  Exemplifying  this — and  with  apparent  amplitude  for 
prolificness  and  productivity — Creation’s  Miss  Jane,  owned  by  Sir  William 
Farm,  Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  made  grand  champion  Berkshire 
female  at  the  1955  New  York  State  Fair. 
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Which  Is  Most  Improved 
the  Feed  or  the  Bird? 


It  has  been  recognized  that  ad¬ 
vancements  in  the  formulation  of 
poultry  rations  are  in  large  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  conversion 
of  feed  to  meat  by  poultry  The  im¬ 
portant  role  of  better  management 
has  been  applauded.  But,  although 
it  has  received  some  acclaim,  the 
improvement  that  poultry  breeding 
has  caused  is  generally  much  less 
appreciated.  Because  improved  baby 
chicks  are  the  indispensables  with 
which  most  feeding  experiments  be¬ 
gin,  their  genetic  improvement  has 
generally  been  taken  as  much  less 
instrumental  toward  the  superiority 
of  modern  poultry  pi’oduction  than 
has  the  improvement  in  nutrition. 
While  not  quite  taken  for  granted, 
the  superiority  of  today’s  baby 


chick  over  that  of  25  years  ago  is 
viewed  with  much  less  awe  and  ad¬ 
miration  —  and  much  less  claim  to 
fame  —  that  the  superiority  of  to¬ 
day’s  feed  over  that  of  25  years  ago. 
The  usual  research  procedure  is  to 
place  the  average  modern  bird  on 
the  most  advanced  modern  feed,  or 
the  most  improved  modern  bird  on 
an  advanced  modern  feed.  Rarely  is 
the  feed  of  old  enough  formulation 
to  indicate  how  much  the  birds,  or 
the  inheritance  of  poultry,  have  im¬ 
proved. 

Recently,  however,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  put  some 
modern  birds  on  a  ration  popular  25 
years  ago.  From  an  experiment  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ability  of  various  breeds 
to  convert  feed  into  meat,  it  was 
found  that  New  Hampshire-Silver 


Cornish  crosses — the  so-called  Belts- 
ville  broilers — required  only  2.95 
pounds  of  the  1930  ration  to  add  a 
pound  of  flesh.  On  the  1954  ration, 
it  is  true,  they  needed  only  2.44 
pounds,  but  their  performance  on 
the  1930  ration  was  much  superior 
to  what  the  broiler  birds  of  1930  did, 
or  could  do,  on  such  a  ration.  At 
that  time,  the  conversion  ratio  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  five  pounds  of  feed 
for  one  of  meat. 

A  breed  of  chicks  less  intensively 
bred  for  meat  production  was  also 
put  on  the  1930  ration.  Even  it  re¬ 
quired  only  3.3  pounds  of  feed  to 
put  on  a  pound  of  weight.  On  the 
1954  ration,  it  needed  2.9  pounds.  In 
1930,  the  direct  ancestors  of  these 
birds  might  have  taken  six  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  pound  of  weight 
they  gained. 

The  performance  of  the  New 
Hampshire-Silver  Cornish  birds  on 
the  1930  ration  indicates  the  genetic 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
broiler  breeds  and  crosses  in  the 


last  25  years.  Although  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  classic  triad  of  any  live¬ 
stock  or  poultry  farming  venture — 
breeding,  feeding  and  management— 
has  important  effects,  the  breeding 
factor  has  been  considered  less  in 
recent  years  than  its  value  to  the 
poultry  business  warrants.  Modern 
poultry  meat  production  is  much 
more  efficient  than  it  was  25  —  or 
even  10 — years  ago.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  that  improved  poultry  breeding 
makes  to  this  efficiency  is  a  large  one. 


The  only  encouragement  we  hold 
out  to  strangers  are,  a  good  climate, 
fertile  soil,  wholesome  air  and  water, 
plenty  of  provisions  and  fuel,  good 
pay  for  labour,  kind  neighbours, 
good  laws,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  rest  depends  on  a  man’s  own 
industry  and  virtue.  —  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  1794. 


Corrosion  of  Copper  Tu¬ 
bing  in  Poultry  Houses 

Several  cases  of  severe  external 
corrosion  in  copper  water  tubing  in 
poultry  houses  have  recently  come 
to  light.  In  one  of  them,  corrosion 
was  so  rapid  that  a  new  installation 
became  necessary  within  five  years 
from  the  time  of  installation.  The 
pipe  had  been  exposed  along  the 
ceiling,  and  corrosion  occurred  as 
pits  and  holes  along  the  bottom  of 
the  tubing;  many  of  these  holes 
penetrated  completely  through  the 
wall  of  the  pipe. 

Analysis  of  the  situation  indicated 
that  the  con’osion  was  due  to  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  copper. 
Ammonia  is  always  present  in  poul¬ 
try  houses  and,  depending  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  ventilation,  it  may  exist  in 
concentrations  high  enough  to  cause 
severe  irritation  of  the  eyes  and 
throat.  The  source  of  the  ammonia 
fumes  is,  of  course,  in  the  droppings 
and  litter. 

Fortunately,  copper  is  not  harmed 
by  ammonia  so  long  as  it  is  in  the 
vapor  form.  However,  if  liquid  am¬ 
monia  contacts  copper,  it  results  in 
severe  corrosion.  Actually,  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  have  ammonia  occur  in 
liquid  form  in  poultry  houses,  but  it 
becomes  a  distinct  possibility  when¬ 
ever  condensation  occurs. 

This  susceptibility  to  corrosion  by 
liquid  ammonia  does  not  mean  that 
copper  tubing  should  not  be  used 
in  poultry  houses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  among  the  longest  lasting 
of  any  kind  of  water  piping.  It  indi¬ 
cates,  rather,  that  if  it  is  used  it 
should  be  used  correctly  and  wisely. 
Recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  ammonia  reacting 
with  the  copper.  One  should  consid¬ 
er  the  following  practices:  (1)  the 
poultry  house  should  be  freely  ven¬ 
tilated  to  keep  down  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  vapor  and  to  lessen 
condensation;  (2)  exposed  copper 
pipes  should  be  insulated  to  prevent 
condensation;  or  (3)  copper  pipes 
should  be  placed  under  ground  in 
new  construction,  using  vertical 
risers  to  various  water  stations. 

Condensation  is  the  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading 
to  corrosive  action  by  ammonia  on 
poultry-house  copper.  Proper  pipe 
insulation,  which  will  eliminate  this, 
is  available  at  most  hardware,  farm 
supply  and  plumbing  supply  houses.  | 
Other  types  of  piping  are  success¬ 
fully  used  in  poultry  houses.  Black 
and  galvanized  steel  are  probably 
used  more  extensively  than  copper, 
and  records  indicate  good  mainte¬ 
nance  records  for  both  types.  Plas¬ 
tic  pipe  is  being  used  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  although  it  has  been  available  for 
such  a  relatively  short  period  that 
there  is  little  yet  known  about  its 
eventual  lasting  qualities.  So  far  as 
is  known,  however,  plastic  pipe  is 
entirely  satisfactory  for  use  in  poul¬ 
try  houses.  Allen  B.  Barton 
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If  Not,  Here's  the  Reason. 

?.  Poor  reoring:y°u  con'f  overcrowd  chicks,  lood  them 
down  with  disease  and,  by  magic,  make  good  layers  out  of 
them.  A  pullet  has  to  be  strong  and  healthy  to  produce  con¬ 
tinuously.  She  must  have  clean  "insides." 

2.  Crowded  in  laying  house: Eoch  v°*r  pullets 

needs  3  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  lay  well.  If  you  crowd  them,  the 
more  timid  birds  are  forced  away  from  the  feed  or  water  and 
can't  lay.  Usually,  with  today’s  well  bred  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
each  good  pullet  will  lay  about  90%  to  95%  at  her  peak.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  get  only  70%  production,  it’s  because  a  lot  of 
birds  are  simply  out  of  production.  If  well  reared,  they  are  not 
culls.  You  aren’t  giving  them  a  chance  to  lay. 

3.  Not  enough  water  to  drink:** cently,  i  saw  de- 

beaked  pullets  trying  to  drink  water  out  of  little  water  cups  with 
scarcely  half  an  inch  of  water  in  them.  If  a  pullet's  lower  beak 
grows  out  too  far,  how  can  she  drink?  She  can  smell  the  water, 
she  can  see  it,  she  can  hear  it.  But  she  can't  drink  it.  I  believe 
one  eight-foot  water  trough  for  each  300  pullets  is  about  right. 
Use  a  trough  6'  to  10”  wide  and  4"  to  6"  deep.  Keep  3"  of 
water  in  the  trough.  Be  sure  it's  easy  for  pullets  to  drink.  Ta  get 
high  lay,  your  pullets  should  be  able  to  get  their  wattles  in  the 
water  and  flip  it  around  the  pen.  Scrub  every  water  trough 
every  day  with  a  scrub  brush  and  refill  with  clean  water.  If  you 
attempt  to  clean  troughs  every  other  day,  you  never  can  remem¬ 
ber  for  sure  when  you  did  cleon  them  last.  Your  pullets  don't 
like  dirty  water.  They  won't  drink  it  until  forced  to.  The  more 
good  clean  water  you  can  get  into  a  flock  of  pullets,  the  more 
eggs  you'll  gather.  Water's  almost  free! 

4.  Cheap  Feedf-^eaP  *ee<A  don’t  usually  produce  90% 
production.  Your  own  grains  ground  and  mixed  with  a  supplement 
won’t  usually  produce  90%  production.  Just  the  same,  it’s  proba¬ 
bly  profitable  to  feed  them  this  way  and  to  get  a  few  less  eggs. 
We  feed  our  own  grain  os  scratch  and  buy  the  best  mashes  we 
can  get.  By  the  way,  I  prefer  mash  over  "crumbles.”  Crumbles 
encourage  cannibalism. 

5.  Not  enough  feeder  spoce.*You  should  have  at 

least  3  six-foot  hoppers  for  each  100  pullets. 

6.  Not  enough  lights 1°  9et  90%  at  this  time  of  year, 
you  usually  need  14  to  16  hours  of  light  per  day. 

7.  Colds,  chicken  pox,  bronchitis,  etc.pM  twin 

your  production.  Please  write  me  for  recommendations, 


8.  Not  enough  nests:  i  fig  ure  one  nest  for  eoch  four 
pullets  is  about  right  for  the  layers  we  have  today.  A  Ilo,  more 
nests  help  prevent  “floor  eggs”  and  cracks. 

9.  You — A  Stranger  in  the  Hen  House?  Take  core 

of  pullets  regularly.  Talk  to  them.  Fuss  over  them.  Be  observing. 

Not  All  Strains  Will  Hit  90%  Production. 

Many  strains  won’t  lay  up  to  90%  no  mailer  what 
you  do.  When  everything  is  perfect,  Babcock  Leghorns, 
both  our  Barbaras  and  our  Bessies,  will  lay  90%, 
sometimes  even  better.  We  figure  90%  for  one  month, 
85%  for  next  two  months,  then  75%  for  next  nine  or 
ten  months.  I  believe  our  Babcock  Barbaras  will  Say 
continuously  for  more  months  than  most  any  strain. 
They  are  a  strong,  rugged- bird,  very  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease,  can  be  moved  from  one  pen  to  another  and 
keep  right  on  laying  for  months  on  end. 

The  Babcock  Bessies  will  lay  about  the  same  as  the 
Babcock  Barbaras  and  will  start  in  with  a  large?  egg 
than  the  Barbaras. 

If  you  can’t  get  your  pullets  "to  peak”  at  90%.  produc¬ 
tion,  why  not  try  Babcock’s.  Follow  my  instructions  ond 
get  90%  production.  You  might  as  well  —  others  can 
—  so  can  you. 

Babcock  Catalog  know  this  is  immodest,  but  I  think  we 
hove  the  most  interesting  catalog  in  the  poultry  industry.  Please 
send  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 

Sincerely, 

'Ttton'uxe  (?.  ‘S<z6coc4 


n 


High  Pen  at  Oklahoma  This  Year 

This  year  we  had  high  pen  al  the  Oklahoma 
Egg  Laying  Test.  Our  record:  3899  Eggs  and 
3985.75  Points  or  299.96  eggs  end  306.60 
points  per  bird.  Also,  this  year  we  won  the 
Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  —  for  high  egg  laying 
test  average  in  U.  S.  8 y  the  way,  we  had  100% 
livability  for  the  whole  12  months  on  all  pens 
entered  in  Egg  Laying  Tests  in  1954-55 

Egg  Loying  Tests  where  only  )3  highly  se¬ 
lected  grown  pullets  are  entered  eoch  year  are 
not  a  good  measure  of  any  strain.  Therefore,  we 
are  going  to  enter  only  Random  Sample  tests 
from  now  on. 


Dear  Babcock: 


Date 


in  Please  send  me  your  catalog. 

'CD  Please  send  me  letters' on  how  to  take  better  care  of  my  layers. 
Q  Please  send  me  your  ideas  on  watering  cage  layers. 

Name.. 


Address.. 
Mail  to 


Babcock  Poultry  Form,  Inc 


i*y Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


December  3,  1955 
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CHECK  THESE  4 
'EXTRA  PROFIT 

advantages 


velopment 

2,  Unusual  early  maturity 
£  Large  egg  size  early 


Heavy  sustained  production 

Low  feed  consumption  (5 
tbs.  per  dozen  eggs) 


Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
New  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding  240-250 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*!  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 


■■■■■I  Get  all  the  facts  about  all 
■  of  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 

pose”  birds  for  eggs  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 


E 

COLOR 

CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*on  hen  monthly  basis  **  White  Mountain  is  a  trade  name 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
arc  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  35  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Bed  Bock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

^Wh.  Plymouth  Bocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
<(or  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super¬ 
quality  birds  will  cost 
you  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand— and  our  special  low  bargain  prices. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  those  famous  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  for  that  great 
money  making  Eastsr  Season,  when  Capons  bring 
their  highest  premium  prices.  We  have  some 
dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  leading 
heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks  because  they 
make  an  exceptionally  fine  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  TODAY 
for  our  low  prices. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


BALL  LEGHORN  No.  551 

A  MATING  OF  THE  BEST  WITH  THE  BEST 
(BABCOCK  AND  MT,  HOPE  STRAINS) 
No.  551  •  Go  from  medium  to  large  eggs  fast. 
No.  551  •  Are  persistent  layers. 

No.  551  •  Have  very  good  livability. 

No.  551  •  Are  efficient  feed  users. 

No.  551  •  Will  please  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  accurate  records. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM  -  ROUTE  R 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

ONLY  2c  PER  MONTH:  Ameripa’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months  $1.00.  Trial 
order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  Now!  POULTRY 
TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  20,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


Go))d  Yea|.$  0|.  B(|d 

PICK  A  WINNER 

H  &  N,  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
IUT-EARNED  EVERY  OTHER  LAYER,  and  WON 
he  Fiflh  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
nd  —  more  important  to  you  —  again  WON  the 
HREE  YEAR  AWARD. 

Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARD 
in  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR  AWARD 
er  offered  in  New  York  and  California.  A  total  of 
EVEN.  And  the  only  two  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS 

’er  offered. 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your  best 
■oof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 

ecords  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 

Weidner  Chicks  R-l  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Vlunn  berl  i  n 


SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  .very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


WHITE 
^MORNi. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
hite  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
rtality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
jduce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
icember  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
^ing  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
id  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
irly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
56,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
ilder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

4  WARREN  ST„  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35th  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Turkey 

Shopping 

Center 

on  Long  Island 


Practically  in  one  another’s  side  yards  along  Hempstead  Turnpike  in  Beth- 
page,  N.  Y.,  are  two  of  America’s  great  turkey-poultry  production  and 
marketing  centers,  Nicholson’s  Poultry  Farm  (top)  and  Zorn’s  Poultry 

Farms  (below). 


HOULD  a  man  ever  get  lost 
on  Long  Island,  he  can 
head  eastward  and  event¬ 
ually  come  to  potatoes  in 
Suffolk  County  and  then 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
mid-island  he  will  be  sure 
to  encounter  some  ducks.  Going  west¬ 
ward,  he  will  be  certain  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  at  New  York  City 
and  then  of  the  American  mainland. 
Going  northward  or  southward  he 
confronts  only  salt  water  at  the 
Sound  or  the  Ocean.  Thus  he  can 
never  become  permanently  lost. 
Even  in  the  maze  of  new  houses  in 
eastern  Nassau  County  he  need  not 
be  really  disoriented,  particularly  at 
this  time  of  year:  the  wonderful 
aroma  of  barbecued  turkey  will  tell 
him  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Turnpike  in  Bethpage.  If  he 
follows  his  nose,  he  will  soon  arrive 
at  the  roadside  poultry  markets  of 
either  Nicholson’s  or  Zorn’s  poultry 
farms. 

A  “Hankering  to  Farm” 

Joseph  Nicholson  always  had  a 
“hankering  to  farm.”  As  a  boy  he 
worked  on  his  grandfather’s  place  in 
Glen  Cove,  and  after  attending  Long 
Island’s  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  at  Farmingdale  in  the  early 
1930’s  he  became  manager  of  a  large 
Island  estate  farm.  But  he  had  a 
hankering,  too,  for  independence  in 
farming  and  soon  rented  a  place  in 
Glenwood  Landing  to  raise  chicken 
broilers  on  his  own.  And,  in  the 
early  1940’s,  he  bought  eight  acres  of 
land  in  Bethpage.  Here  his  turkey 
hatching-brooding  operations  and  the 
Nicholson  poultry  processing  and 
marketing  business  are  currently  lo¬ 
cated. 

Rock-Red  broilers  were  the  chief 
production  item  at  the  new  place  for 
a  few  years  but,  because  it  was 


“either  feast  or  famine”  with  all  the 
eggs  in  the  single  broiler  basket, 
turkeys  were  tried  —  successfully  — 
and  they  soon  became  dominant  in 
the  whole  Nicholson  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  The  up-and-down  broiler  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  without  value  or 
effect,  however:  it  was  during  one 
of  the  low-price  poultry  famine 
times  in  the  mid-40’s  that  Mrs. 
Nicholson  moved  some  extra  stock  to 
market  by  processing  and  selling 
ready-to-cook  birds  right  at  the 
Nicholson  home.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  retail  business,  and 
a  building  for  a  store  —  “it  grew  up 
around  us” —  was  put  up  in  1947. 
Since  then  there  have  been  two 
modern  additions  to  the  retail  build¬ 
ing  and  a  complete  line  of  fresh, 
frozen,  and  read-to-eat  poultry  and 
other  food  products  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  In  1949,  James  and  Alfred 
Nicholson  teamed  up  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  end  of  the  enterprise  and 
it  has  all  resulted  in  an  almost  third- 
of-a-million-dollar  retail  business 
every  year.  Joseph  Nicholson,  who 
still  likes  to  see  things  grow,  has  re¬ 
mained  pretty  much  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  end  of  the  operation.  “It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  step  into  the  merchandising 
frame  of  mind  from  that  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  vice-versa”,  he  says.  Any¬ 
way,  always  enthusiastic  about  tur¬ 
keys,  he  is  plenty  busy  just  growing 
25,000  of  the  big  birds  every  year. 

A  Butcher  Turns  to  Turkey  Growing 

Peter  Zorn,  first  a  butcher  by 
trade,  and  the  whole  Zorn  family 
began  their  poultry  farming  in  1934 
on  Flushing,  L.  L,  land  over  which 
now  passes  automobile  traffic  at  one 
of  the  world’s  busiest  highway  inter¬ 
sections.  When  the  city  grew  up 
about  them,  they  all  went  out  to 
Bohemia  and  Glenwood  Landing  for 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  the 


On  range  at  Nicholson’s  this  Fall  were  thousands  of  Empire  White  turkeys. 
At  about  this  age  the  small  “ beards ”  and  the  bluish  faces  of  the  Empires 

become  quite  noticeable. 
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poultry  start  they  had  made.  In  1940, 
they  turned  back  a  bit  toward  the 
city  and  bought  the  land  in  Beth- 
page  where  their  turkey  hatching- 
brooding  and  retail  operations,  start¬ 
ed  12  years  ago,  are  now  carried  on. 
Peter  Zorn  is  responsible  for  the 
operations  in  Bethpage  while  his 
brother  and  sister  continue  produc¬ 
tion  of  turkeys  and  broilers  farther 
out  at  Happauge,  Smithtown  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.  Together  they  produce  some 
55,000  turkeys  and  250,000  chicken 
broilers  a  year.  Most  of  the  turkeys 
and  many  of  the  broilers  are  mar¬ 
keted  along  with  other  poultry-dairy 
and  food  products  through  the  new 
retail  store  in  Bethpage.  From  the 
small  beginning  in  1934,  the  Zorn 
family’s  operation  has  grown  so  well 
that  today  business  just  at  the  re¬ 
tail  store  gets  into  the  neighborhood 
of  a  half-million  dollars  every  year. 

Methods  of  Management 

It  is  conceivable  that  Nicholson’s 
and  Zorn’s  poultry  farms  and  retail 
markets,  practically  in  one  another’s 
side  yards,  would  be  major  mutual 
liabilities.  But  they  are  not;  each 
considers  the  other  an  asset.  Compe¬ 
tition  has  been  a  sharp  stimulant  to 
product  pex’fection  and  to  success  in 
getting  and  keeping  customers.  The 
area  has  become  well-known  as  a 
center  —  a  kind  of  turkey  shoppers’ 
world  —  for  buying  fairly-priced  tur¬ 
keys,  chickens,  eggs  and  other  foods 
of  high  farm-fresh  quality.  A  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  sales  is  made 
each  year  to  metropolitan  people 
out  for  week-end  counti’y  drives; 
many  make  the  trip  especially  to 
buy  their  favorites  fresh  at  the  farm. 

Production  and  marketing  on  the 
two  farms  could  be  contagiously 
standardized,  but  they  are  not.  Zorn’s, 
for  example,  may  handle  more  dairy 
products  in  its  market  than  does 
Nicholson’s.  But  Nicholson’s,  on  the 
other  hand,  differs  by  producing  all 
its  own  turkey  hatching  eggs.  In 
turkey  breeds  there  is  a  difference, 
too:  since  1949,  Nicholson’s  has  been 
practically  all  Empire  Whites — a  few 
Bronzes  ai’e  grown  to  25-  and  30- 
pound  weights  for  the  restaurant 
trade,  while  Zorn’s  is  predominantly 
Broad-Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
with  fewer  Beltsvilles  and  Empires. 
The  Empire,  according  to  Joseph 
Nicholson,  one  of  its  pioneer  breed¬ 
ers,  is  “more  flexible  to  grow  and 
market  than  Bronzes;  it  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  for  market  at  almost  any  age 
or  time  of  year.”  Bronzes  require 
maturity  to  get  up  a  quality  carcass, 
he  feels.  Empire  stock  from  Cornell 
University,  where  the  breed  was  de¬ 
veloped,  was  brought  into  the  now- 
closed  Nicholson  flock  until  1954.  Now, 
some  600  breeders  are  selected  from 
the  best  birds  and,  artificially  in¬ 
seminated  by  as  few  as  40  toms  — 
“broad-breasted  birds  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  mating  naturally”,  they  turn 
out  an-  average  of  38  to  40  poults  per 
hen  per  year. 

For  the  early-  and  late-ranged 
poults  there  is  a  special  nursery  on 
the  Nicholson  range  to  reduce  the 
shock  of  cold,  wet  weather  and  soil. 
With  a  roof  and  sides,  it  saves  many 
turkey  lives.  But  for  main  batches, 
no  range  shelters  are  used.  Perches 
are  in  place,  however,  all  over  the 
range.  At  Zorn’s,  shelters  are  used 
with  perches  inside  and  also  on  the 
roofs.  Peter  Zorn  says:  “We  are 
great  believers  in  range  shelters  for 
turkeys.”  When  Nicholson’s  birds 
reach  16  weeks  of  age,  about  the 
time  the  Empire’s  faces  begin  to  turn 
blue  and  a  black  “beard”  comes  out 
on  their  breasts,  the  protein  content 
of  the  pellets  is  cut  back  to  16  per 
cent,  and  they  may  receive  some 
corn,  oats  and  milk.  Most  of  the 
birds  get  a  hormone  pellet,  too,  in 
the  back  of  their  necks  at  this  nor¬ 
mal  homecoming  age.  It  results  in 
extra,  finish  and  special  carcass  quali¬ 
ty.  Zorn  injects  a  hormone  paste  in 
most  of  the  toms  and  in  some  of  the 
females;  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
users  of  the  hormones,  starting  back 
in  1945.  Feed  conversion  by  mature 
birds  at  each  of  the  farms  comes  to 


about  a  pound  of  gain  from  four 
pounds  of  feed. 

Once  the  turkeys  leave  the  farm  at 
Nicholson’s  they  go  through  the 
processing  plant  installed  in  the  rear 
of  the  store  and  are  then  sold  fresh 
or  frozen,  or  they  may  be  barbecued 
for  ready-to-eat  sale.  “People  are 
losing  their  prejudice  aaginst  frozen 
birds”,  Joseph  Nicholson  says,  and 
his  company  has  therefore  invested 
in  a  larger  freezing  plant.  Most  of 
the  birds  are  in  greatest  demand 
around  10  pounds,  but  for  the  holi¬ 
days  14-  to  18-pound  toms  are  most 
popular.  The  barbecue  service  at 
each  of  the  markets  has  proven  very 
popular  and  tends  to  move  birds 
well  in  the  off-season. 

Both  Joseph  Nicholson  and  Peter 
Zorn  would  probably  admit  and 
recognize  that  their  businesses  have 
bloomed  as  housing  and  settlement  in 
Nassau  County  have  boomed.  But 
there  are  other  factors  in  each  man’s 
success.  High  quality  products  and 
attractive  stands  may  be  two  of  the 
important  ones.  The  participation  of 
the  family  in  each  business  may  be 
another.  And  it  is  not  out  of"  the 
realm  of  probability  that  success  has 
come,  too,  because  the  leader  in 
each  business  has  kept  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  and  a  fondness  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  side  of  the  operations,  i.  e.  for 
farming.  The  menageries  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  that  each  farm  maintains  for 
the  pleasure  of  customers’  children 
may  also  be  significant  in  the  success. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  growth  of 
the  business  —  and  work  should  be 
included  —  the  turkey  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  on  Hempstead  Turnpike  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  mecca  for  holiday  men 
in  search  of  the  bird  and  of  many 
other  people  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
quest  of  their  regular  farm-fresh 
poultry  favorites. _  j.  n.  b. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Two  sizes,  colors,  or  grades  of  eggs 
are  offered  simultaneously  in  this 
completely  automatic,  temperature- 
and  humidity-controlled  hundred- 
dozen  egg  vendor  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Cornell  University. 
Its  coin  mechanism  is  easily  adjusted 
 for  price  per  dozen. 


OllR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 

’"J/™"'  C.  P.  LEHSTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


PAYS  EXTRA 
DIVIDENDS 
EVERY  DAY! 


There's  no  gamble  when  you  buy  Hall  Brothers'  Chicks!  They  are  bred 
to  grow  strong  and  healthy —  to  mature  earlier  —  to  start  production 
sooner  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  on  economical  teed  conversion 
that  gives  you  that  EXTRA  PROFIT  from  each  Hall  Brothers'  Chick. 
Before  you  invest  —  investigate!  There's  a  poultryman  in  your  vicinity 
who  knows  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks.  Ask  him.  Check  on  Hall  Brothers'  con¬ 
sistent  high  production  records  in  Egg-Laying  Tests!  Then  —  order  Hall 
Brothers’  Chicks  and  PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  THEIR  PROFIT  PRO¬ 
DUCING  POTENTIAL! 

CHOOSE  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  "BLUE  CHIP" 
HALL  BROTHERS'  STOCKS  FOR  PROFITS  PLUS 

Hall  Brothers  SILVER  HALLCR0SS 

Always  the  leader  tor  double  profits  —  quantity  producers  of 
eggs;  quality  producers  of  meat.  Strong,  vigorous  birds  that 
start  paying  dividends  early  and  continue  in  high  production. 
Economical!  Dress  off  well  with  buy-appeal.  The  country’s 
Bonus  Bird! 

Hall  Brothers 

SEX- LINKED  HALLCR0SS  PULLETS 

Black  and  gold  beauties  with  an  unexcelled  record  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  These  are  the  original  strain  of  Sex-Links,  first  produced  by 
Hali  Brothers  in  1931  and  never  equalled.  Quantity  producers  of 
fine,  large  brown  eggs.  Healthy,  strong  and  easy  to  raise. 

Hall  Brothers  WHITE  BARRED  CROSS 

Another  great  dual-purpose  Crossbreed  which  is  winning  favor  fast. 
Combines  high  egg  production  with  the  best  in  meat  production. 
Early  producer  of  large  brown  eggs.  Dresses  off  with  yellow  skin 
and  no  dark  pin  feathers.  Gives  you  the  egg-producing  qualities  of 
the  Sex-Linked  Pullet  PLUS  the  conformation  of  the  strictly  meat 
birds. 

Hall  Brothers  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

knows  the  egg-producing  capacity  of  the  White 
Leghorn,  but  until  you  have  tried  Hall  Brothers’  White 
Leghorns  from  the  famous  Mount  Hope  strain,  you  have 
never  known  what  super-producers  really  are.  Medium  sized 
birds  — •  weighing  4  to  4*/j  pounds  at  maturity  —  they  are 
healthy  and  extremely  disease  resistant.  Ideal  as  cage 
birds.  Unusually  economical  producers  of  fine  quality,  large 
chalk-white  eggs. 


CONN. 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


New  folder  with  brilliant  Koda- 
chrome  reproductions  of  all  Hall 
Brothers'  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  your  latest  folder  on 
Hall  Brothers'  Chicks. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


S//YC£/893 

High  Egg  Production,  Fast  Growth,  Profitable  Meat 
Qualities — you  get  them  all  with  Tolman’s  White 
Rocks.  Over  50  years  breeding  background.  Hundreds 
of  satisfied  customers.  Order  early  for  bigger  1956 
profits  from  market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  broilers 
or  capons. 

STR.-RUN,  PULLET,  or  COCKEREL  CHICKS 
AVAILABLE. 

Write  for  NEW  Free  Circular. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F, _ NORWELL.  MASS. 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLol 

CIIip  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Kst.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

D e pt,  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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WHITTAKER’S 


71  J 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  CROSS 


J 


WHITTAKER  FARM  ANNOUNCES 

The  Country’s  Most  Amazing  New  Crossbreed 

HYBRID  TOP  CROSS 

BRED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

This  is  the  Protit-Plus  Crossbreed  all  poultrymen 
have  been  waiting  for — the  Cross  that  gives  you 
better  than  average  poultry  profit.  EGGS!  Con¬ 
sistent  layers  with  as  high  as  90  %  production. 
HYBRID  VIGOR  gives  from  12  to  15  months  lay¬ 
ing  period.  LIVABILITY!  Outstanding — with  high 
resistance  to  Leucosis.  APPEARANCE!  Tops — 
pure  white  with  no  undercolor.  ECONOMICAL! 
Feed  conversion  is  lower  than  most  crosses  and 
light  heavies.  Send  in  your  order  now — concen¬ 
trate  on  egg  production  with  this  exclusive 
HYBKID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 
ORDER  TODAY! 


WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  25, 


STRATHAM,  N.  H. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  Weeks  Old. 
BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191.  1NGOMAR,  PA. 

AYLESBURY,  KHAKI  CAMPBELL,  WH.  CRESTED, 
Grey  Call,  Runner  Ducks,  Toulouse  Geese.  Registered 
Cheviot  Sheep.  JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  N.Y. 
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SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  tor  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  veers  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00 


§>ntii  four  Jfncuiis  ©hta  Attrartiur  ©aril 


i^oltbap  Greetings 


A  gift  subscription  to  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 
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USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name . 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 

Box . 

R.  F.  D . 

Box . 

Post  Office, . 

.  □  1  Year 

It.  F.  D* . 

Box . 

Post  Office . 

.  State . 

VOITC  KrAft/TET. 

• 

.  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D . 

Box . 

.  State . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


The  Federal  Government  have 
seized  the  physical  assets  of  the 
National  Food  Clubs,  Inc.  for  tax  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  food-freezer  plans  in  the 
country.  The  report  states  that  the 
club  has  collected  nearly  $25,000  in 
withholding  and  social  security  taxes 
f  0,11  employees,  and  has  failed  to 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  indication  that  the 
company  started  to  pay  some  of  its 
taxes  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  1953.  All 
deliveries  of  food  to  the  Plan’s  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  cancelled  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation. 
The  company  is  said  to  have  supplied 
food  to  6,000  families  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  and  there  is 
evidence  that  many  of  the  club’s 
customers  have  never  received  the 
food  for  which  they  paid.  In  April 
the  food  plan  was  charged  with  mis¬ 
leading  and  confusing  the  public,  and 
were  restrained  from  continuing  its 
advertising  plan.  The  company 
agreed  to  regulate  their  advertising 
practices.  The  customers  were  led  to 
believe  the  purchase  of  food  would 
entitle  them  to  a  free  freezer.  The 
freezer  actually  costs  customers  be¬ 
tween  $500  and  $1,000. 

My  wife  has  written  you  about  the 
Rogers-United  Contest  that  ran  two 
years  ago.  The  enclosed  paper  gives 
the  closing  date  as  June  30,  1954. 
The  winners  were  to  be  announced 
this  September.  She  has  not  heard 
a  word.  That  certainly  was  some  con¬ 
test  wasn't  it?  J.  h.  b. 

New  York 

The  Rogers-United  Corporation  ad¬ 
vise  us  that  they  “were  a  little  over 
optimistic”  in  stating  tie-breakers 
would  be  mailed  in  September.  They 
needed  more  time  for  preparation  of 
the  work.  They  now  state  that  tie¬ 
breakers  under  the  official  rules  will 
be  mailed  only  to  those  who  claimed 
a  score  of  4050,  and  such  tie-breakers 
will  be  mailed  in  November  only  to 
those  who  are  eligible  to  l’eceive 
same.  Every  contestant  will  receive 
a  list  of  winners  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  contest. 


I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  get 
some  information  on  the  “Fun  with 
Felt  Corp.”,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  They 
were  formerly  somewhere  on  14th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Eleven 
months  ago  I  sent  them  an  order  and 
a  check  for  $5.65.  My  check  was  de¬ 
posited  by  the  firm,  but  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  my  material.  I  have  written 
them  several  times.  As  a  last  resort 
I  sent  them  a  registered  letter,  which 
was  not  returned  by  the  Post  Office, 
but  they  never  answered.  It  is  a 
small  amount,  but  it  is  the  principle 
of  the  thing  that  bothers  me. 

New  Jersey  f.  m. 

We  found  this  firm  listed  at  an 
address  in  Baldwin,  although  F.  M. 
supplied  us  with  a  street  address  in 
Great  Neck.  They  have  never  re¬ 
plied  to  our  letters.  If  this  firm  has 
no  record  of  the  order,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  lack  of  courtesy  in 
overlooking  demands  for  repayment. 
F.  M.  has  her  cancelled  check  and 
can  prove  that  they  accepted  pay¬ 
ment. 


I  gave  an  order  for  a  rocking  chair 
at  $19.95  to  the  Colonial  Cluo  Plan. 
My  premium  was  to  be  pillow  cases 
and  a  jug,  but  I  never  received  the 
chair  nor  the  premium.  I  wrote 
them  about  it  and  my  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  unclaimed  and  unopened.  I 
would  like  my  money  back. 

Maine  a.  m.  l. 

The  Colonial  Club  Plan  of  Boston 
is  in  bankruptcy,  as  we  previously 
reported.  The  receiver  finds  it  is  a 
monumental  task  to  check  the  list  of 
club  secretaries  to  find  out  who  did 
not  receive  merchandise  that  had 
been  paid  for.  A  proof  of  claim  will 
be  mailed  each  secretary,  who  must 
return  them  fully  filled  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  we  are  advised 
that  the  bills  are  much  greater  than 
the  available  cash,  and  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  paid  in  will  be  refunded.  No 
payments  will  be  made  unless  proof 
of  claim  forms  are  filled  as  re¬ 
quested. 


Kindly  let  me  know  if  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  a  cabinet  advertised  at  $9.99 
in  the  Neivark  News.  After  waiting 
some  time  the  store  advises  me  that 
the  price  was  an  error  and  they  can¬ 
not  send  the  cabinet.  c.  r. 

New  Jersey 

The  newspaper  admitted  they 
made  the  error  and  relieved  the 
store  of  all  responsibility.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  store  was  mislead¬ 
ing  and,  as  no  cabinet  could  be  furn¬ 
ished  at  the  price  quoted  in  the 
advertisement,  the  store  was  obliged 
to  refuse  orders  for  it.  It  was  very 
unfortunate,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  must  be  checked  off  to  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  believe  I  have  a  new  scheme  that 
is  going  the  rounds.  At  a  community 
auction  sale,  I  bought  a  watch  for 
$7.50,  that  was  put  up  for  sale  at 
auction.  It  kept  time  for  44  hours, 
and  since  then  has  gained  15  minutes 
out  of  every  hour.  I  showed  one  of 
your  letters  to  the  management  of 
the  auction  market,  and  they  re¬ 
funded  my  money.  They  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  would  be  no 
money  refunded  after  the  goods 
were  taken  from  the  building,  and  I 
have  not  seen  the  same  auctioneer 
there  since.  R-  R-  w. 

Pennsylvania 

If  our  letter  stopped  this  particu¬ 
lar  misleading  sale,  we  are  glad.  It 
is  wise  to  beware  of  offers  to  sell 
merchandise  at  such  low  prices.  This 
watch  was  probably  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  imported  watch  which  sells  in 
any  store  without  a  guarantee  for 
the  same  price. 


I  notice  you  give  people  advice  on 
different  subjects  and  help  them  get 
payments  and  adjustments  when 
they  themselves  have  failed.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  proper  procedure 
for  obtaining  a  patent  for  an  idea 
for  a  device  and  have  it  registered  in 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  What  ex¬ 
pense  is  one  liable  to  incur?  What 
pitfalls  should  be  avoided? 

Pennsylvania  w.  b. 

Getting  a  patent  on  an  article  is 
apt  to  involve  considerable  time  and 
expense.  It  is  essential  and  wise  to 
employ  a  competent  patent  attorney. 
The  fee  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  involved.  The  government  re¬ 
quires  certain  fees  for  searching  the 
records  to  ascertain  if  there  have 
been  previous  patents  for  the  same 
or  a  similar  article.  A  fee  is  also  re¬ 
quired  for  filing  every  new  patent, 
and  we  repeat,  it  is  wise  to  have  an 
attorney  handle  the  matter.  The  cost 
depends  on  the  time  required  to 
search  the  records,  and  there  would 
be  additional  expense  for  a  print  of 
the  design  or  a  model  of  the  article. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  individ¬ 
uals  have  the  same  ideas  and  that 
is  why  a  search  is  the  first  step.  If 
your  article  is  worthwhile  you  may 
reap  a  profit.  The  chief  pitfall  to 
avoid  is  paying  out  money  without 
full  investigation  of  the  individual 
or  company  offering  to  get  a  patent 
for  you. 

[All  letters  to  PuOlisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  aduress 
given.] 
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i’HE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  rather  glum  outlook  for  farmers 
in  1956  was  painted  Nov.  28-Dec.  1 
for  visiting  extension  economists  by 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  annual  Agricultural 
Outlook  Conference,  during  which 
USDA  experts  try  to  brief  extension 
people  from  all  around  the  country 
on  the  latest  wrinkles  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  crystal  ball. 

This  was  the  first  such  conference 
during  the  present  administration  at 
which  the  featured  prediction  did 
not  hold  that  the  worst  of  the  drop 
in  farm  prices  was  over  and  that  the 
following  year  would  see  stabili¬ 
zation,  with  perhaps  some  upturn. 

The  USDA  seers  held  that  live¬ 
stock  prices  would  average  about  the 
same  in  1956  as  in  the  current  very 
poor  year,  but  that  crop  prices  would 
probably  fall  some  more.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  wheat  price  support 
levels  have  already  been  slated  for  a 
1956  cut,  and  that  the  same  action 
will  “probably”  be  taken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  corn,  cotton  and  rice. 

Poultry  and  egg  production  will 
probably  increase,  and  prices  may  be 
even  less  favorable  next  year.  Dairy 
production  is  expected  to  rise  a  little, 
with  consumption  also  rising  some, 
but  support  prices  will  again  be  the 
most  important  factor  with  respect 
to  these  commodities.  Dairy  farmers 
will  gross  a  little  more  only  because 
of  the  expected  larger  production,  it 
was  concluded. 

Hog  prices  can  continue  to  slide 
unless  farmers  cut  down  on  produc¬ 
tion.  The  economists  indicated  that 
farmers  might  not  do  so,  in  view  of 
huge  supplies  of  somewhat  cheaper 
corn. 

For  the  entire  year  1955,  it  was 
predicted  that  farmers’  gross  cash 
receipts  from  all  their  marketings 
would  fall  four  per  cent  under  1954. 
However,  because  production  ex¬ 
penses  have  failed  to  come  down,  the 
actual  net  cash  income  of  farmers 
this  year  has  fallen  10  per  cent  be¬ 
low  last  year. 

As  for  the  coming  year,  USDA  ex¬ 
perts  believe  that  some  of  this  same 
pattern  of  rigid  expenses  vs.  falling 
farm  prices  will  again  prevail.  There 
will  be  cuts  in  costs  of  items  farmers 
buy  from  other  farmers,  such  as 
feed,  but  labor,  taxes  and  such  other 
expenses  may  increase  some  more. 

In  brief,  this  year  the  USDA 
economists  have  abandoned  their 
previous  position  that  all  is  well,  and 
they  are  predicting  at  least  a  further 
tightening  of  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

Harry  Lando 


To  Regulate  Chimney 
Draft 

We  have  been  pondering  a  ques¬ 
tion  here.  Can  the  draft  in  a  chimney 
be  increased?  In  a  given  location, 
will  the  draft  of  an  8x8  be  any 
different  from  that  of  an  8x13,  all 
other  conditions  being  the  same, 
same  stove,  etc.?  w.  d.  h. 

The  basic  principles  in  natural 
draft  are  based  on  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  gas  in  the 
flue  and  the  outside  air  temperature 
(and  to  some  extent  on  the  height  of 
the  chimney);  also  on  the  amount 
of  friction  that  the  flow  of  hot  gases 
must  encounter,  that  is,  the  num- 
er  of  bends  in  the  smoke  pipe,  the 
size  of  the  smoke  pipe,  the  kind  of 
surface  in  the  chimney  flue,  and  the 
fuel  bed  in  the  furnace  itself. 

A  flue  that  is  too  small  will  natur¬ 
ally  not  permit  enough  air  to  pass 
through  the  grates  to  properly  sup¬ 
port  combustion.  A  flue  that  is  too 
large  will  impede  proper  combustion 
because  too  much  air  is  in  the  flue 
that  must  be  warmed  in  order  to 
promote  the  natural  rise  and  flow  of 
the  gases  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

The  following  points  will  help  in 
achieving  better  results:  1 — The  chim¬ 


ney  should  extend  at  last  two  feet 
above  any  roof  ridge  within  12  feet 
of  the  chimney;  2 — The  chimney 
should  be  lined  with  terra  cotta 
liners  that  extend  at  least  eight 
inches  below  the  breeching  connec¬ 
tion  and  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  chimney;  3— The  flue 
should  serve  only  one  fire;  do  not 
permit  a  furnace  flue  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  same  flue  with  a  stove 
or  other  combustion  equipment;  4 — 
A  chimney  near  the  center  of  the 
house  is  less  efficient  than  one  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outside;  5 — A  warm  air 
furnace  with  a  capacity  up  to  1,000 
sq.  in.  of  delivery  pipes,  or  a  steam 
boiler  capacity  of  590  sq.  ft.  of  radi¬ 
ation,  and  a  hot  water  boiler  with  a 
capacity  of  1,140  sq.  ft.  of  radiation, 
will  require  a  flue  measuring  8V2xl3. 
A  13x13  flue  will  service  a  steam 
boiler  with  900  sq.  ft.  of  radiation 
and  a  hot  water  boiler  with  1,500 
sq.  ft.  of  radiation. 

The  sizes  may  be  based  approxi¬ 
mately  on  grate  sizes:  8y2x8y2  for 
one  sq.  ft.  of  grate;  8%xl3,  two  to 
thre  sq.  ft.  of  grate;  and  13x13  for 
four  to  five  sq.  ft.  of  grate. 

If  you  wish  to  increase  the  draft 
of  a  hand-fired,  coal  burning  heater, 
extend  the  height  with  a  metal  exten¬ 
sion  or  install  a  small  fan  at  the 
draft  on  the  furnace.  b.  k.  s 


WANTED:  Responsible  man,  married  or 

single,  for  dairy  farm  near  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  25  milking  cows.  House,  salary, 
share.  Later  opportunity  taking  over  farm. 
References.  BOX  1500,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Must  be  sober 
and  reliable.  Good  wages.  S.  R.  Crissey 
R.  D.  2,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY  Farm:  Good  conditions,  wages, 

modern  apartment.  Reply  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  number  in  family.  Whether 
wife  wants  work.  Box  457,  R.  D.  1,  Monticello, 
New  York. 


— — - — — —  TEACHERS - 

Goot*  Listmgs,  Fine  Opportunities  All  Fields. 
Kindergarten  through  College.  Write  us 

907  iamIc  JtEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

207  JAMES  STREET,  SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

*****  °f  in  this  department  20c  per 

word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  lneer- 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  if 
used,  figure  five  words  tor  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  li  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


FARMER:  Wanted  for  thoroughbred  breeding 

brm.  New  bungalow  with  all  conveniences. 
Wife  available  for  part  time  help.  Without 
small  children.  Ideal  location  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington.  Must  have  the  best  of 
references.  Apply  in  detail.  Mrs.  Alan  T. 
Clark,  Huntington  Farm,  Clarksville,  Mary¬ 
land. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
$2,940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  eldery  with  driver’s  li- 

cense;  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  1512,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WESTERN  Pennsylvania,  near  city,  attractive 

situation  for  woman  who  is  looking  for  a 
permanent  home.  Cooking  and  housework. 
Have  outside  man  to  assist  in  heavy  work. 
BOX  1513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Reliable  man  to  work  with  saddle 

horses  in  riding  club.  Salary  plus  room  and 
board.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye  New 
York.  Phone:  Rye  7-1964. 


ELDERLY  woman  or  man  for  single  business- 

man;  small  house.  M.  Canniff,  Carle  Place, 
L. L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Houseworker,  general  cleaning; 

must  like  children;  own  room;  $125  a  month. 
Start  January  2nd.  Mrs.  Leonard  Saul,  27 
Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Port  Jervis  4-5061. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger's  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619, 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865,  _ 

RELIABLE,  sober,  middleaged  couple  retiring, 

desires  caretaker  position;  exchange  part 
rent,  garden  and  privileges.  BOX  1508,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


REFINED  widow,  52,  wants  position  as  house- 

keeper;  vicinity  of  Montgomery  County, 
New  York.  References.  BOX  1504,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FARM  Foreman.  Experienced  in  all  branches; 

percentage  basis.  BOX  1505,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  youngish  middle- 

aged  widow  wants  position  for  one  adult; 
no  children.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  by  married  farmer  without  children 

to  work  and  manage  a  farm  with  purebred 
cattle,  located  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  or 
New  York,  including  Long  Island.  Also  under¬ 
stand  poultry.  Managed  on  one  farm  for  20 
years.  Farm  closed  due  to  fire.  Can  furnish 
references.  BOX  1516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  general  farmer.  Good  pay? 

modern  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  PRescott  7-4737. 


FARMER:  Poultry -grain  farm.  Good  living 

accommodations  and  working  conditions. 
Only  experienced  man  with  references  con- 
sidered.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N  Y 


KENNELMAN  or  couple  wanted  for  Northern 
Bergen  County  kennel.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Aufdemberg  Kennels,  Box  504,  North- 
vale,  New  Jersey. 


SINGLE  man  for  Connecticut  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  State  age,  experience,  wages. 
Post  Office  Box  305,  Manchester,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  cook,  good  salary,  plus  6-room 
house  with  all  improvements.  Husband  may 
work  elsewhere,  just  care  of  lawns  in  Summer 
and  snow  m  Winter.  Will  consider  husband 
also  if  a  farmer.  Located  12  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  BOX  1416,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  farm  estate,  Western  New  York' 
.  ma£  take  complete  charge  grounds  includ¬ 
ing  flowers,  vegetables,  small  flock  of  sheep 
some  other  livestock,  general  handyman.  Must 
nave  own  car  to  do  some  driving.  Woman  part 
A?}e  housework,  washing,  occasional  sitting. 
Attractive  furnished  house  supplied.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  energetic,  healthy,  quiet 
sober,  experienced  couple  on  Social  Security 
wanting  best  of  country  living,  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  with  good  home  at  security  wages. 
No  children.  Reply  with  reference.  BOX  1501, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COOK  and  caretaker:  Single  or  couple  for  old 
age  home.  Live  in.  Write:  The  Pines, 
Branchville,  New  Jersey.  Phone:  4975. 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma- 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  .Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 

r!  Itel79P96Onaftefrf'3k01^.  M.9’  °r  W°°nsocket’ 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  honest,  reliable  per- 
son  frorn  55  to  60  for  one  adult  who  pre¬ 
fers  good  home  to  high  wages.  P.  O.  Box  152, 

USCGOlQ,  Pci. 


BOY  Wanted:  16  or  over,  worker.  Good  home 
$30  monthly.  South  Winter.  BOX  1502,  Rural 
N  e  w _ Y  orker,  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  experienced  orchard 
man;  handy  with  tools,  mechanically  in¬ 
clined.  State  wages  wanted.  Good  board,  good 
room,  BOX  1503,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Woman  cook  for  small  country 
..boarding  school  near  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
Willingness  to  learn  and  disposition  more 
important  than  experience.  Write  Box  211 
Somers,  New  York  giving  age,  salary,  etc. 
WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. : 

iwKnef  ckF1316  and  f®male  registered  nurses! 
$4,03fa-$4,656  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less 
maintenance.  For  information  write  Direc- 
tor,  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
FARMER-Gardener  for  small  estate  In  Put- 
nam  County.  Good  tractor  and  livestock 
man  $200  a  month,  modern  apartment  and 
§brkerSeS.  References-  BOX  1506,  Rural  New 

MOTHER’S  helper,  two  children;  washer! 

dryer  dish  washer  Own  room  and  bath. 
$20  weekly.  BOX  1507,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  steady  job  for  machine 
and  hand  milker;  milking  twice  daily;  $200 
a  month  with  5-room  apartment.  Electricity 
and  milk  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm,  Mont- 
gomery,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Montgomery  5-1091. 
WOMAN  needed  by  middleaged  couple~in*the 
country.  Mostly  housework.  More  for  home 
than  high  wages.  Write  to  Box  133,  Collins 
Center,  N.  Y, _ 

CAPABLE  houseworker,  fond  of  children 
Nice  home;  own  room,  bath.  Permanent 
position.  Sleep  in.  Write  A.  Friedman,  Yankee 
Hill  Road,  Westport,  Conn. 


EMPLOY  Handicapped:  Lady  wants  home¬ 

work  (hands  only).  What  is  offered?  BOX 
1514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED;  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Heal  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  rent  northwest  New  Jersey — May 

1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Four  room  cottage,  all 
improvements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal 
for  stock.  BOX  1412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ROUTE  5,  Sherrill,  New  York:  Diner  and 
trading  post.  Doing  big  business,  large  ideal 
corner  location;  three  miles  from  Vernon 
Downs.  Lyle  A.  Pratt,  Realtor,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Unimproved  land.  Summer  cabin 
or  neglected  farm.  Reliable  sober  couple. 
BOX  1509,  Rural  New  Y orker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale  by  U.  S.  Government: 

Poultry  farm,  formerly  known  as  “Dimitry 
Shutak”  farm,  last  occupied  by  Peter  F. 
O’Prandy,  located  on  Taylor -Marlboro  Road, 
two  miles  east  of  Englishtown,  New  Jersey. 
Contains  eight  acres,  including  large  dwell¬ 
ing  with  electricity  and  running  water,  four 
poultry  houses,  one  barn  converted  to  two- 
story  poultry  house  with  approximately  7,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Churches  and 
schools  located  within  two  miles.  Property  lo¬ 
cated  within  poultry  center  of  Monmouth 
County.  The  Government  invites  sealed  bids 
on  the  property.  Sealed  bids  will  be  received 
at  Farmers  Home  Administration,  208  Post 
Office  Building.  402  East  State  Street,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  until  10:00  A.M.,  December  12, 
1955,  and  will  be  publicly  opened  at  10:00  A.M., 
on  December  12,  1955.  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids.  Bidders  may  secure  bid  forms  and  ad¬ 
ditional  information  by  contacting  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration,  208  Post  Office 
Building,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  telephone 
EXport  4-5301,  Extension  209,  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  30  East  Main  Street, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  FReehold 
8-0687. 


FREE  Catalog.  Gives  you  “brass  tack’’  facts 
about  camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes, 
businesses.  New  York  to  Maine.  Add  a  few 
words  about  what  you  want.  It  may  be  among 
the  hundreds  of  listing  in  our  files.  Real 
estate  salesmen  wanted.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H, 


FLORIDA  Winter  garden  farms  and  home- 
sites.  Beautifully  wooded.  Near  booming 

Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest 
beaches.  Many  lovely  lakes.  Finest  fishing, 

hunting.  Sportsmen’s  paradise.  10-acre  berry, 
fruit,  poultry  farms.  Money-making  Tung 

groves.  Lowest  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet 

free.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain.  Florida 


MARYLAND:  130-acre  potato,  truck,  grain, 
_  stock  farm;  8-room  house,  conveniences. 
Buildings  very  good  condition,  irrigation, 
lake.  Near  Delaware  State  line.  $38,000. 
Owner,  Box  113,  Felton.  Delaware. 


BEAUTIFUL  estate,  remodeled.  Two  miles 
Dover,  Delaware.  Owning  to  heart  condition, 
I  offer  this  wonderful  investment,  beyond 
description  for  motel,  hospital,  convalescent 
home,  apartment,  less  than  one  hour  sea¬ 
shore  or  Chesapeake  Bay.  Clams,  oysters, 
paradise.  Edna  Lowe,  Camden,  Delaware . 


THREE  Virginia  dairy  farms  shipping  D.  C 

market  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul- 
peper,  Virginia. 


WANTED :  Country  store  with  property. 

Stanley  Panek,  Clermont,  New  York. 


FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes:  450 
acres,  two  sets  buildings.  300  acres,  epuip- 
ment,  35  cows.  110  acres,  equipment,  stock. 
130  acres,  equipment,  15  stock,  $8,000;  terms 
giyen-  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write. 
Phone  46-224.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N  Y 
agent. 


FOR  Rent:  Large  room  with  kitchen  privi- 
leges  in  Oakland,  New  Jersey.  Woman  only. 
BOX  1510,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


502-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Saratoga  County. 

barn,  46  stanchions,  gutter  cleaner, 
16/34  silo,  11-room  house,  oil  heat,  etc.  lo¬ 
cated  on  proposed  state  highway.  For  more 
information  write  to  Emanuel  Sebesta,  R  D 
25ofChUylerVllle’  N‘  Y'  Phone:  Schuylerville 


DAIRY  farm  with  stock,  10-room,  2-family 
home  fully  equipped.  39  Holsteins,  mostly 
ail  about  to  freshen;  106  acres  in  Orange 
County  near' Goshen;  terms.  Michaels,  Broker 
Washingtonville.  N.  Y.  Phone  4370. 

FOR  Sale:  54-acre  farm  with  a  5-room  house. 

A  good  place  for  children  to  play  and 
raise  crops  on.  Chicken  farm  or  any  other 
stock  m  the  town  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.  Owner 
retiring.  Fosster  C,  Wood,  R.  2,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  homes,  nothing  down.  List- free! 
cfot  infant  industry,  Wil  help  manufacturer 
get  started.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

*°£t  rentT;  Completely  modern, 
g  •  New  Jersey.  Write  to  Jack 

Borgemcht,  1333  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

F9R  Sa1-?/  160  acres,  town  of  Schuylerville', 

.  Saratoga  County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  House  contains  10  rooms,  all  con- 
yenienees  Power  line;  near  Saratoga  race 
track,  will  border  new  State  Highway.  View. 
™?i'e  information  kindly  contact  owner  direct. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Kemmet,  Box  305,  R  D.  1, 
Schuylerville,  New  York. 


RENT,  Sell:  Poultry  farm,  5,000  capacity 
Kassenoff,  66  Bay  Ave.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


H£5,?,E  Par.m:  96  acres,  6-room  house,  all  im- 
provements;  eight  box  stalls  extra  hay 
r?Rrnwab°ar<?  fences,  paddocks;  $17,000.  BOX 
_ Barrington,  Delaware. 


INCOME!  Year  around.  Thriving  business  in 
TiSeS  15(llI^Se.  Blanche  Mosier.  Realtor 
Putnam  sliation. YNMyy  Cummmgs’  Salesman 

DIEH®|S  County  dairy  farm,  100  acres 
BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Qfoarm  Bangdon,  New  Hampshire,  250 

woodllnri0  ’Tw?SV  pastui!e  and  Planting,  balance 
™mt  hd/,„Ten  room  bouse,  modern  improve- 

bi-ledi’ng  n^,n=CC?Y11?0dateS  50  head  cattle  Plus 
new  36  m?Yern  equipment  practically 

qk?  cattle,  good  milkers,  average 
$13,965  per  year,  125  tons  hay,  100  tons 
«lagev  t'y°  silos.  Inquire  D.  S.  Tuthill  448 
New  York  Avenue.  Huntington.  Long  Island 


FRealty!St|:as\l0^IthammSNbUfneSSeS'  DeLeon 


^iv)he-\niJFive  roo{ns,  improvements,  view, 
iqn  roolJls'  two  baths,  village,  $9,950 

acres  on  Rm^Tgii  productive,  $42,000  200 

old6  ow°neiR^es  $21  OOO^Tk'  f$?  iFsf  baling 
gf-N^UlYoBr°kUghl0n'  11/2 

PO ULTRY-Farm,  excellent  house  3-storv  ele- 
ment°rplu?  ^°lds  3'00o°n  layers  all  equip- 

S®  volumS  lift 

g-f-  aa„v,a 


FSgR500  ARa n ehS%Ag ™Ve '  11  acres'  good  home,' 
■S25  win  r  tv  n.ch>  50  acres,  new  masonry  home 
¥35,000.  Lakefront  home  $8,900  Other  listings 

Florida!6’  J°hn  Roscow,  Realtor,  InvemeJI! 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  S  Golden  wildflower  honov  •  rrTTra 
A?e°r“”d: K&£ih“  N0OU?*  *3’5  r'nM'  H 


Hi 

gagggsa 

Cazenovia  UNrewteYorkatiSfaCti0n'  G’  Rand' 


CdSTsE?3  ^  §ails  51.75;  2  No.  5 

well!  MlnSefd,  PPa  third  zone’  E'  G-  c°rn- 


TJ^S'Yup*ened  oranges,  or  grapefruit  or 

December^lO  “ssTs  n°r  ,ph(?stmas  order  by 
December  10  $5.15  per  bushel  express  free. 

Florida.  uoruss’  Box  n24-  Winter  Park, 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  sratiofrnit - VT 

color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  vou  py° 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed  rw 

G?ov^en^,esttn% 

C^CERPl?veU  5’s  $1-75;  loTb.  pails 

cl o •  0 h  P  Ex p r es Y  pai d^th i rd*  zone  '  Ha?ry 
t  • _ Gable,  Romulus,  New  York  drry 

B  com'?,OOCRR°iTlb'Hon5y :  Big  chunks  clover 
«i  CosmbA  n Elve  Pound  pail  $2.15.  Extracted 
New  York  Pr6Paid-  Charles  Peet'  Marathon 


F$2C^Sse!lectehdellStui^.  p^^, 

paefdnUJSo^ASb^;  Wmdsor,  ^rgfnV2  00-  Post: 


HI  Si  isf  „ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


Ii47NRu?al  N^mF0rke°r!rd-  gentleman-  BOX 

miscellaneous 

SY?.£W  .and  • aU  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 

to  inspection  on  arrival  J  w 

f-8282  n-  R-  D‘  4’  Fort  Plain-  N  Y.  ph0ne| 
P?S?'PAIE) :  BiPe  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing 

,to°-  “as; 

CHdCE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
CanadiEm;  trailer  load  deliveries  Snyder 

phone  tMH  ’  F°rt  Plain>  New  York  ^e- 
FIVE  white  18x34-in.  lsudered  flour  sacks 
rudlsb«3°^?lsn®P00;,  27x54-io.  hand  loomed  rag 
P?U  ca‘,?  aPfons  with  hoop,  $1.00 

HazFeton.  Penna  R°man>  531  West  First  St“ 

TOY  animals  for  sale,  oilcloth,  5-15  inches 

Brier:  Hill,  Peerent’  $3’5°  PPD'  Ruth  Berry, 

BEAUTIFUL  homemade  rag  rugs  Ladies 
colortul  handbags.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  75  tons  of  No.  1  stock  hay.  Tele- 
T-Phone  at  night  MAlone  239-  J-l.  Write 
Blanche  E,  Kelley,  North  Bangor.  N.  Y. 

CH.°fer  yeaC  round  market  for  from  300  to 

la^s  to  C^ySku  miilk  )veiSkly-  Send  particu- 
iars  to  BOX  1511.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

pOR  ,Sale:.  Niagara  peach  Irader.  Capacity 
500  bushels  per  hour.  As  good  as  new  Also 
Niagara  apple  grader,  capacity  1,500  bushels 
Warwick?  n'V'  Masker.  Masker  Fruit  Farm, 

CORDWOOD~  Wanted:  Oak  18  inch.  Advise 
delivered  quantity  price.  Mayberry,  Wood- 
elm  -Lake,  New  Jersey. 

pOR  Sale:  1953  model  71  Speed  Star  drilling 
machine  mounted  on  model  B.  M.  Mack 
truck.  Excellent  condition,  $5,500.  Ernest 

Rizza,  Westfield _ District,  Middletown.  Conn! 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted.  any  con¬ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  ’ 

ALFALA :  First  and  second  cutting.  Clover, 
stra.w;  trailer  load  delivery.  C. 
Willis  Knapp,  Box  26,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTFD.  Ampico,  Aeolian  Duo-Art  or 
Welte  Mignon  electric  pianos  with  rolls:  also 
bee  burg  or  Wurlitzer  electric  mortuary  or 

!^HatHr  Srgan  with  rolls-  R-  c-  Shattuck, 
Eldred,  Pa. 
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Make  Your 


LAMPS 


CHRISTMAS 


TREES 


cleverest  decorating  idea  in  years  l 

Now  you  can  bring  Hollywood’s  famous 
“Christmas  Tree  Lane"  right  into  your  home. 

These  perfect  replicas  fit  over  any  lamp 
in  piace  of  your  regular  shade..  Make  all 
your  lamps  into  Christmas  trees 
and  spread  the  Holiday  Spirit 
throughout  your  house.  Ideal 
for  children’s  room,  window 
decoration,  small  apart¬ 
ments,  etc.  Beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  in  forest  green  with 
white  'snow’’  on  branches  that 
stand  out  for  easy  decorating. 

Can  be  used  for  many  years. 

Complete  with  simple 
illustrated  instrur  ions. 

At  this  low  prh  '  you’ll  want 
several.  Order  now  ... 

Sorry,  No  C.O.D.’s 

17  inches  high  17  inches  diameter 


onIy  $1 00 

H  postpaid 


raer  or  i  or 
you'll  receive 
XTRA  a  I  2- page  book  of 
the  world's  most  popular 
Hymns  and  Carols  .  .  . 
words  and  music 


-  CUP  A  HD  MAil 

fHORESEN'S  Dept.  1 85-N-52 
52  Fourth  Avenue0  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

>|eaS0  send  me  _ -  Xmas  Tree  Lampshades 

vhich  I  enclose  $ 


Check  □  Cash  □  Money  Order  □ 


Jame 


address 
:ity - 


Zone 


dtate. 
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A  .JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


Chapel  in  the  Woods 


DECEMBER  17,  1955 


In  the  Litchfield  Hills  a  farm  is 
making  a  good  name  for  itself  in 
direct-to-consumer  marketing.  It’s 

Shagroy  Farm 

Where  Mr.  Turkey  Is  the  King 

By  ANTHONY  GRAN 


HAGROY  Farm  is  850  acres  of 
rolling  country  at  Salisbury 
in  northwestern  Connecticut’s 
beautiful  Litchfield  County, 
touching  the  New  York  State 
line  at  Millerton.  It  is  also  a 
completely  mechanized  poultry 
farm  that  sells  4,000  turkeys  a  year  direct  to 
consumers,  utilizing  two  retail  stores  plus 
parcel  post.  And  the  White  Rocks  which  lay 
two  million  eggs  a  year  are  variously  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  broilers,  roasters,  or  specialty 
chicken  products.  The  annual  production  of 
chickens  includes  9,000  split  broilers,  10,000 
cut-up  fryers  and  3,000  heavy  roasters.  Ten 
thousand  hens  are  always  in  production  and 
replacements  are  always  raised.  This  farm 
obviously  does  a  big  business,  about  $125,000 
a  year  it  is  estimated  by  owner  William  Ford. 
But  in  past  years,  when  its  canned  turkeys 
were  sold  in  many  grocery  stores,  it  ap¬ 
proached  a  half  million  dollars.  Ford,  however, 
does  not  believe  in  volume  for  its  own  sake, 
and  he  has  cut  down  on  operations  to  the 
point  where  he  can  supervise  and  manage 
them  personally  and  still  make  a  reasonable 
profit. 

William  Ford  has  his  home  at  Hob  Nob, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  main  farm,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  There  he  has  a 
turkey  and  sheep  program,  in  which  some  150 
ewes  are  handled  and  a  batch  of  turkeys — all 
Empire  Whites — is  raised.  The  turkeys  have 
eight  or  nine  weeks  in  the  barn  after  the 
sheep  go  out  on  pasture  early  in  the  Spring. 
After  a  Summer  on  range,  the  turkeys  are 
brought  back  inside  for  a  finishing  touch  in  the 
Fall  but  are  gone  before  the  sheep  come  in 
again  for  winter  shelter.  The  barn  is  a  pole- 
type  structure  built  by  Ford  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  one  man.  It  is  completely  or¬ 
ganized  for  turkeys,  with  overhead  feeders, 
bottled  gas  brooders,  watering  cups,  a  catch¬ 
ing  pen,  and  an  indoor-outdoor  runway.  All 
the  turkey  eggs  are  purchased  for  incubation 
at  Shagroy  Farm.  The  incubator  can  handle 
32,000  eggs  a  year. 

Facts  of  a  Turkey  Business 

A  typical  turkey  program  can  be  illustrated 
from  a  recent  batch’s  records  kept  at  Shagroy. 
The  farm  bought  3,100  hatching  eggs  and 
started  1,565  Empire  White  poults.  Mortality  of 
11.7  per  cent  resulted  in  a  growing  flock  of 
1,381  birds.  Costs  were  computed  as  follows: 
eggs,  3.62  cents;  feed,  20.09  cents  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  2.02  cents — a  total  of  25.73  cents  per 
pound.  Miscellaneous  included  insurance, 
medicine,  interest  and  gas,  but  not  labor.  The 
feed  conversion  was  4.18  pounds  of  feed  to  a 
pound  of  gain.  The  birds,  killed  when  22  weeks 
old,  averaged  16.8  pounds  liveweight. 

Shagroy  Farm  has  three  tenant  houses  and 
about  77,000  square  feet  of  poultry  floor  space. 
The  turkeys  are  handled  in  the  usual  way,  in 
batches.  All  the  concentrate  feed  is  purchased, 
and  many  acres  of  pasture  and  grass  are  used 
to  raise  alfalfa  hay  for  sale.  This  helps  pay  for 
the  poultry  feed;  the  turkeys  do  not  need  all 
the  pasture  as  range.  Actually,  the  turkeys  are 
confined  to  a  10-acre  mountain  area,  about 
200  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  1,200  feet 
of  the  valleys.  Clear  air  is  good  for  the  birds, 
Ford  believes. 

Salisbury  is  a  summer  area  for  well-to-do 
city  people  and  makes  a  good  local  farm  mar¬ 
ket.  William  Ford  believes,  nevertheless,  that 
all  northeastern  farmers  have  something  of 
this  kind  of  advantage.  Their  costs  may  be 


higher,  but  they  are  near  big  city  markets 
like  New  York  and  Boston.  He  strongly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  opportunity  for  farmers  to  sell 
directly  to  consumers. 

Shagroy  has  enough  volume  to  use  equip¬ 
ment  to  advantage.  Ford  thinks  that  the  point 
of  maximum  returns  can  be  attained  by  a 
mechanized  farm,  but  he  does  not  believe  the 
dollar  volume  is  necessarily  as  high  as  in  a 
non-farm  business.  He  has  sold  the  canning 
equipment  and  other  things  he  does  not  need; 
he  does  not  pretend  the  farm  has  any  produc¬ 
tion  secrets  or  equipment. 

Background  to  Big  Farm  Business 

There  is  a  beautiful  old  house  at  Shagroy, 
built  in  1832  in  an  ante-bellum  Southern  style, 
with  porticoes.  There  are  plans  to  remodel  it 
for  a  dwelling.  Originally  known  as  the  Wood- 


Here  are  some  of  the  1,500  Empire  White  turkeys 
awaiting  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Shagroy  Farm 
in  Salisbury,  Conn. 


worth  farm,  Shagroy  was  acquired  about  1933 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Hose  and  developed  into  a 
sizeable  poultry  operation.  Mrs.  Hose  empha¬ 
sized  quality  turkey  products  and  built  up  re¬ 
tail  distribution.  Ford  feels,  however,  that  a 
farm  operation  cannot  be  handled  like  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  partly  because  of  distribution 
problems.  Manufactured  volume  has  to  be  sold, 
and  fluctuations  in  the  egg  market  —  bad 
enough  —  are  really  not  as  bad  as  letting 
chain  stores  bring  down  the  prices  of  canned 
goods.  Ford  bought  the  farm  and  the  business 
in  1950  with  a  partner,  E.  Irving  Eldredge. 


Eldredge  sold  out  in  1953,  and  now  Ford  runs 
the  place  with  a  staff  of  seven.  George  Blake- 
lock,  a  graduate  of  Alfred  University  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry,  is  manager.  Five  men  handle 
the  birds  and  a  woman  handles  the  eggs.  About 
eight  more  women  are  needed  to  help  in  the 
killing  program. 

Ford  first  discovered  Connecticut  when  he 
attended  Hotchkiss  School  in  Lakeville.  After 
taking  his  law  degree  at  Yale  University,  he 
went  to  the  West  Coast,  but  decided  to  return 
to  the  East  to  live  and  work.  He  is  now  the 
probate  judge  of  Salisbury;  but  this  part  of 
his  daily  routine  takes  only  about  an  hour  a 
day.  He  does  not  practice  law.  He  does  prac¬ 
tice  merchandising  and  advertising  to  main¬ 
tain  turkey  sales  and  to  convert  the  egg  and 
chicken  business  completely  to  a  retail  oper¬ 
ation.  At  this  time,  route  men  and  the  stores 
dispose  of  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  daily 
volume  of  almost  6,000  eggs.  The  balance  is 
sold  to  the  Hartford  Farmers  Cooperative.  But 
because  of  the  retail  outlets  Ford  does  not 
have  to  specialize  either  in  eggs  or  meat. 

Promotion  for  Successful  Retail  Marketing 

Since  July,  Shagroy  has  been  running  dis¬ 
cussion  ads  in  the  Lakeville  Journal,  the  local 
weekly  newspaper.  Their  provocative  humor 
is  easy  to  see  in  a  following  excerpt: 

“The  man  who  asked  about  the  gold-plated 
hub  caps  on  my  jeep  several  weeks  ago  when 
your  eggman  was  enjoying  a  brief  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  has  raised  the  question  of  turkey  prices. 
When  I  offered  to  sell  him  a  turkey  for  35  cents 
a  pound,  he  accepted  with  several  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  on  free  enterprise  and  the  American 
farmer.  The  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 
changed,  however,  when  I  handed  him  a  live 
turkey.”  —  Bill  Ford. 

This  particular  ad  has  a  postscript: 

“Mother  says  she  is  now  set  up  to  cook  turkeys 
on  order.  You  can  pick  them  up  hot  if  you  are 
willing  to  drive  to  the  farm.  For  a  modest  fee 
we’ll  even  eat  them  for  you.” 

Mother  is  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Ford,  who  lives 
with  the  senior  Mr.  Ford  in  a  separate  house 
at  Hob  Nob,  and  is  very  active  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  She  was  originally  a  dietician  and  now 
works  up  variety  to  interest  store  and  mail 
order  customers.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Nilsen,  the 
manager  of  Shagroy’s  Lakeville  store  at  the 
junction  of  Routes  41  and  44,  has  only  four 
freezers  and  some  pictures  on  the  wall,  but 
the  products  for  sale  include  frozen  turkeys, 
sliced  turkey,  pies,  croquettes,  consommes, 
rolled  sandwiches,  pinwheels,  and  various 
chicken  products.  Mrs.  Ford  has  also  made  up 
ice-cream  cupcakes  and  many  special  creations 
on  order.  The  town  store — it’s  air-conditioned — 
was  opened  in  July.  The  price  of  eggs  recently 
ranged  from  76  cents  for  jumbo  size  down  to 
35  cents  for  cracked  cooking  eggs.  For  va¬ 
riety,  the  store  also  sells  ready-to-cook  pheas¬ 
ants  supplied  by  the  Jud  Windsor  farm  at 
East  Hartford. 

Shagroy  Farm’s  unique  feature  is  its  sales 
department  and  the  ability  of  its  owner, 
William  Ford,  to  build  a  barn,  notice  an  empty 
watering  tin,  answer  the  mail,  write  the  ads, 
study  costs  and  keep  constantly  on  top  of  the 
whole  production  and  marketing  program. 


From  this  farm  scene  in  the  Litchfield  Hills  of  northwestern  Connecticut,  Shagroy  Farm  sends  out 
thousands  of  turkeys  and  chickens  locally  through  its  retail  stores  and  all  over  the  country  through 

its  mail  order  service. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


u. 

We  had  no  Santa  Claus  when  we  were  small 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 

There  was  no  lack  of  wonderment  at  all: 
Our  Christmas  held  a  magic  too. 

For  we  believed  that  straight  from  Heaven 
came 

An  Angel  making  gifts  for  us; 

The  “Little  Child  of  Christ”  —  that  was  her 
name, 

Acting  for  Him,  the  Glorious. 

Each  night,  the  week  before  the  Christmas  Eve, 
—  My  sister  and  I  tucked  in  upstairs  — 
The  Christmas  Angel  helped  our  mother  weave 
A  spell  of  mystery  downstairs. 

Together  we  believed,  with  heart  and  mind, 
They  made  our  dolls  and  sewed.  And  there, 
Each  morning  as  in  proof,  we  rushed  to  find 
A  sign,  perhaps  one  golden  hair; 


For  golden  hair  the  Christmas  Angel  had, 
And  wings  that  hovered  as  she  stitched; 

Snippets  we  found  to  make  us  wondrous  glad, 
Or  feather  fluff.  .  .we  grew  bewitched. 

Enchanting  as  this  was,  we  lived  each  year 
For  that  mysterious  night  when  she 

Would  fly  to  Earth  and  quietly  appear 
Before  us,  for  our  eyes  to  see! 

Thus  in  the  parlor  with  the  lamplight  dim, 
The  Christmas  Angel  shimmering  white 

Floated,  it  seemed,  in  radiance  as  from  Him 
And  spoke  low  words,  serene  and  bright. 

Her  voice,  not  far  above  a  breath,  then  told 
Us  both  that  we  might  ask  the  thing 

Each  wanted  most  for  Christmas.  Scarcely  bold 
Enough,  we  answered  whispering: 


“A  china  tea  set,  books,  a  violin?” 

Her  presence  somehow  bore  the  thought 
That  in  her  sight  throughout  the  year  we’d  been 
Deserving  of  the  gifts  we  sought.  .  . 

Then  she  was  gone.  She  vanished  through  the 
door 

As  if  it  had  dissolved.  And  we 
Went  flying  to  the  windows,  floor  by  floor, 
To  catch  her  flight  if  that  could  be. 

Time  passed,  and  so  inevitably,  of  course, 
We  learned  that  all  this  magic  grew 
From  Old  World  ancient  custom,  that  perforce 
Our  Angel,  mortal,  was  not  true. 

And  yet  we  would  not  alter  it.  We  own 
That  Christmas  now  could  never  be 
One  half  so  perfect,  had  not  Mother  known 
That  pure  belief  is  all  the  Mystery. 

—  Persis  Smith 


O  Christmas  Tree ,  O  Christmas  Tree ” 

By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


HE  custom  of  using  trees  or  the  foli¬ 
age  of  trees  in  rituals  of  various 
kinds  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
earliest  known  ritual  among  ancient 
^  people  involving  trees  consisted  of 
bringing  boughs  of  evergreens  into 
dwellings  as  part  of  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  The  evergreen  foliage  was  sym¬ 
bolic  of  eternal  life. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  used  fronds 
from  date  palms,  the  Romans  boughs  of 
coniferous  trees.  In  Scandinavia,  the  fir  tree 
was  held  in  reverence.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Druids  followed  the  Roman  custom  of  using 
boughs  of  coniferous  trees  as  the  eternal  sym¬ 
bol.  Among  the  early  German  tribes  the 
coniferous  tree  seems  to  have  been  a  vital 
part  of  religious  worship.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Christian  missionaries  found  pagan  worship¬ 
pers  with  firmly  established  customs  involving 
the  use  of  all  or  parts  of  evergreen  trees.  These 
missionaries  made  use  of  the  same  customs, 
giving  them  new  meaning  in  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  centered  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

The  Christmas  Tree  in  Germany 

It  seems  that  we  are  most  indebted  to  the 
Germans  for  the  Christmas  tree  as  part  of 
the  Christmas  celebration.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  trees  for  Christmas  were  first  used 
in  Egypt,  but  most  scholars  think  the  credit 
should  go  to  the  Germans.  The  first  authentic 
mention  of  a  tree  in  Germany  was  in  the  year 
1605  when  one  was  set  up  in  Strassburg.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Martin  Luther  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  century  had  set  up  and  decorated  a  tree 
for  his  children;  but  this  story  seems  doubtful. 
The  Christmas  tree  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
England  about  1840,  the  year  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  a  German. 
Hence  the  Prince  is  credited  with  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  English-speaking  countries. 

The  Christmas  Tree  in  America 

In  America,  some  accredit  the  Hessian  soldiers 
as  having  introduced  the  Christmas  tree  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  A  few  even  account  for 
Washington’s  famous  victory  at  Trenton  on 
Christmas  day  in  part  to  the  celebration  of  the 


opposing  Hessian  soldiers  at  their  Christmas 
Eve  revelry.  Not  until  about  1860,  however, 
did  America  begin  to  use  evergreen  trees  as 
a  recognized  part  of  Christmas  celebration. 

Probably  the  German  immigrants  were  most¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
custom  in  America.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1860 
a  German,  John  C.  Bushman,  set  up  and  deco¬ 
rated  a  tree  at  Westfield-,  Massachusetts,  and 
invited  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it.  Lighting 
the  tree  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  an  early  be¬ 
lief  that  candles  appeared  miraculously  at 
various  times  on  trees,  perhaps  from  the 
candle-like  appearance  of  the  new  spring 
growth  on  such  trees  as  the  pines. 

What  the  Christmas  Tree  Stands  For 

We  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Lord  with  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  worship  and  with  rituals  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  One  of  these 
revolves  about  the  Christmas  tree  which  is 


James  Murphy,  a  farmer  in  Fenton,  Mich.,  har¬ 
vests  Scotch  pines  for  Christmas  trees  six  years 
after  planting  them. 


brought  into  the  homes  of  Christians  and  set 
as  a  shrine  to  help  them  fittingly  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child. 

The  tree  is  decorated  with  lights  and  glitter, 
a  star  is  placed  at  the  top,  and  presents  are 
arranged  on  or  under  it.  The  tree  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  as  a  solemn 
reminder  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of 
Christ;  how,  on  that  Christmas  day  so  long 
ago,  the  Star  led  the  Wise  Men  from  afar  to 
Bethlehem  where  they  found  the  new-born 
Child  lying  in  a  manger.  They  came  bringing 
gifts  and,  kneeling,  they  worshipped  him.  So 
now,  every  year,  the  Christian  world  recreates 
some  of  the  atmosphere  and  reenacts  some  of 
the  scenes  of  that  first  Christmas  by  setting 
up  a  coniferous  tree,  reverently  decorated  and 
sanctified  as  a  shrine.  The  inspiration  of  the 
old  legend  persists:  that  the  evergreen  tree, 
brought  into  our  home  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  becomes  symbolic  of  the  eternal 
life  promised  by  our  Lord. 

Where  Christmas  Trees  Are  Grown 

Where  do  our  Christmas  trees  come  from? 
Mostly  from  the  great  wilderness  areas  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  70  per  cent 
of  all  those  in  North  America  are  composed 
chiefly  of  coniferous  species,  spruces,  balsams, 
pines,  hemlocks  and  cedars.  These  are  the 
forests  from  which  come  our  Christmas  trees. 
The  annual  estimated  use  in  the  United  States 
is  about  28  million,  of  which  some  2144  million 
come  from  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  the  balance  from  Canada,  Labra¬ 
dor  and  Newfoundland.  Some  years  we  get  a 
few  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  annual  crop  of  Christmas  trees 
comes  from  the  “wild”,  or  wilderness  lands  — 
those  extensive  forests  either  entirely  un¬ 
managed  or  managed  chiefly  for  sawlogs  and 
lumber.  In  either  case,  trees  cut  for  the 
Christmas  market  are  necessarily  cut  “selec¬ 
tively”  because  only  the  trees  with  well  de¬ 
veloped  crowns  are  readily  saleable.  Hence, 
there  is  not  a  great  chance  for  forest  devas¬ 
tation  as  the  result  of  the  harvesting  of 
Christmas  trees. 

Advantages  of  Plantation  Trees 

Here  is  a  significant  fact  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers.  Only  five  per  cent  of  our 
Christmas  trees,  or  about  IV2  million,  come 
( Continued  on  Page  752 ) 
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Step  up  to  the  buy 
of  a  lifetime!  The 
best  Grange  Silos 
made  still  better.  .  . 
now  at  a  BIG  BONGS 
in  extra  savings  for 
you,  if  you  act  NOW! 

COSTS  YOU  NOTH¬ 
ING  TO  GET 
THE  FACTS 


Get  your  name  in 
fast.  You’ll  get  early 
spring  erection,  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  great-  ^ 
est  savings  ever  s 
offered.  Early  Order  \ 
Discounts  put  heavy 
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WRITE  TODAY 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

Name . 

Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


B 

B 
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El 
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Generator 

Power  Plants 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
BRAND  NEW! 


A.C. 


1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-Q-LigHt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $495 


I  OTHER  SIZES 

I  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  » 
I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
8  teed!  * 

»  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATA LOG  "GR’’  I 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  S-1030 


SAVE  30Y«.N  ROTARY 
l  rYZs  St  ACTO  R  S 


r© 


MOWS  U** 

. „  _  hmjis  -  mulches 
SoWEH  6EHERM0H 

PLOWS  SNOW  •  »»«; 


SIND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  El 


**£%>*£?  STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  co-py. 
Write  today. 

_  _  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

)42  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 
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The  Pointer  Plow 


The  trend  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States  a  century  ago  was 
westward.  The  hardy  inhabitants  of 
the  rocky  coastal  areas  were  in  need 
of  larger  returns  from  their  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  and  they  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  extensive  and  productive 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  interior 
country.  So  it  was  that  larger  and 
better  farms  came  into  being  in  the 
reaches  toward  the  setting  sun.  In 
the  wake  of  the  farmer  came  the 
carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  all  those  other  artisans 
that  make  a  thriving  community 
settlement.  They  came  in  groups  tmd 
families,  and  they  established  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns,  and  soon  the  vast 
extensive  plains  were  blossoming 
with  the  fruits  of  agriculture. 

One  such  village  was  Vienna,  now 
called  Phelps,  in  Western  New  York. 
Here  came  the  ancestors  of  Anson 
Titus  to  establish  a  forge,  and  they 
soon  began  supplying  the  nearby 
country  with  iron  articles  needed  in 
the  pursuit  of  daily  living.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  several  items  were 
stoves,  which  were  superseding  fire¬ 
places  and  brick  ovens.  When  it 
came  to  the  generation  of  Anson 
Titus,  the  most  productive  work  was 
the  forging  of  plows  for  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Expansion  of  farming  areas  in  the 
country  resulted  in  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  implements  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Response  to  this  challenge 
came  largely  from  practical  men 
whose  experience  and  training  had 
come  from  direct  contact  with  the 
soil.  The  prime  implement  was  the 
plow;  this  had  superseded  the  point¬ 
ed  stick  and  spade  of  the  ancients 
and  was  now  being  modified  by  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State.  Thus  the 
moldboard  was  made  with  a  gradual 
twist  for  easy  traction.  Experiments 
were  made  on  the  most  efficient 
depth  and  width  of  furrow;  and 
points  and  landsides  were  made  re¬ 
placeable  for  longer  life  of  the  plow. 


Then  came  Anson  Titus’  innovation: 
he  placed  a  small  pointing  plow  on 
the  beam  of  the  large  plow  to  make 
a  thin,  shallow  furrow  in  advance  of 
the  major  soil  turning. 

All  these  things  developed  as  farm 
work  went  on;  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  amazing.  Farmers  vied 
with  one  another  as  to  individual 
ability,  excellence  of  crops,  and 
methods  of  procedure.  There  was  a 
period  each  year  of  relaxation  as 
farmers  gathered  at  the  local,  county 
and  state  fairs  which  climaxed  the 
harvest  season.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  exchange  of  news,  a  comparison 
of  crops  and,  happily,  a  plowing  con¬ 
test.  The  latter  then  furnished  the 
excitement  ball  games  did  in  a  later 
day.  The  plow  became  the  object  of 
attention  and  the  sport  began.  Who 
could  plow  the  straight  furrow?  Who 
could  turn  the  sod  best?  Who  could 
cover  a  designated  area  in  the  quick¬ 
est  time? 

The  records  of  these  tests  through 
the  years  showed  then  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Titus’  pointer  plow.  It  re¬ 
ceived  premiums  from  numerous 
fairs.  Here  was  a  plow  that  made  a 
straight  furrow  because  of  the  tan¬ 
dem  effect  of  the  blades  of  the 
plow.  It  completely  inverted  the 
stubble  and  pulverized  the  soil  be¬ 


cause  of  the  double  level  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  It  also  eased  traction  because 
of  the  divided  level  of  furrow  depth. 

These  results  were  so  noticeable 
year  after  year  that  general  praise 
was  given  to  the  plow.  Recognition 
of  its  superiority  was  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
when  it  awarded  Anson  Titus  its 
silver  medal  for  “Titus’s  Pointer 
Plow”  in  1858.  The  medal  was 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  Ceres,  the 
divine  being  who  watches  over 
growth  of  grain. 

There  have  been  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  agricult¬ 
ural  purposes  during  the  last  cent¬ 
ury;  but  the  underlying  nature  of  the 
plow  remains  the  same.  The  almost 
complete  mechanization  of  farm 
labor  has  not  changed  the  necessity 
for  proper  groundwork  in  the  soil 
to  maintain  the  economy  of  food 
supply. 

So,  while  we  look  ahead  to  the 
advanced  ideas  of  the  trained  agri¬ 
culturist  and  agronomist  to  keep  up 
abreast  of  our  growing  needs,  let  us 
not  forget  those  men  who  through 
trial  and  error  and  “plain  hoss 
sense”  worked  on  successful  initial 
methods  for  seed-bed  fitting.  With¬ 
out  them,  we  would  have  none  of  our 
modern  machines,  nor  indeed  might 
we  ourselves  be  here. 

A.  M.  Titus 


This  is  the  famous  Titus  No.  9  pointer  plow  that  did  so  much  to  break  up 
the  early  land  of  western  Neio  York  and  mid-west  America. 


And  Now — the  Window  Gardens 


Since  nature  hais  written  finis  to 
the  season  of  outdoor  activity,  the 
gardener  can  turn  attention  to  the 
winter  garden  of  house  plants;  even 
two  or  three  will  add  to  the  livable¬ 
ness  of  a  home.  By  this  time,  the 
plants  should  have  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  winter  quarters 
and  be  showing  signs  of  new  growth. 
However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  each  plant  needs  regular  and 
painstaking  care. 

Foliage,  for  instance,  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust  if  plants 
are  to  grow  successfully  in  the  dry 
warm  air  of  the  house.  This  means 
wiping  thick,  glossy  leaves  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  spraying  with  tepid 
water;  while  the  leaves  of  plants 
with  rough,  hairy  foliage  should  be 
dusted  with  a  soft  brush  as  often  as 
necessary. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing,  a  most  important  consideration 
if  you  are  to  have  fine  healthy  plants 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  aim  is 
to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  mois- 
;  ture  in  the  soil  so  that  the  earth  ball 
in  the  pot  does  not  suffer  either  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  of  extreme  dryness. 
However,  in  most  cases  daily  water¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary.  Use  tepid  water 
and  apply  preferably  in  the  morning. 
Begonias  and  geraniums  need  less 
water  than  some  others.  Geraniums 
especially  should  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side — watered  only  when  the  earth 
is  dry  enough  to  pull  slightly  away 
from  the  edges  of  the  pot.  A  few 
plants,  such  as  African  violet,  cycla¬ 
men  and  primrose  must  be  watered 
from  the  bottom.  And  speaking  of 
African  violets,  one  gardener  had 
little  success  in  growing  them  until 
she  tried  this  method:  the  pots  were 
sunk  in  a  deep  pan  of  peat  moss 
J  which  was  kept  uniformly  moist,  but 


never  wet.  The  response  in  growth 
has  been  remarkable,  she  relates. 

As  for  nourishment,  the  simple, 
modern,  efficient  method  is  to  feed 
them  with  a  complete  balanced  plant 
food  that  supplies  every  necessary 
element  for  steady,  vigorous  growth. 
Every  four  to  five  weeks  is  often 
enough  to  feed  plants  in  active 
growth.  For  small  pots,  apply  a  pinch 
of  plant  food  around  the  plant  and 
scratch  lightly  into  the  soil  (I  use  an 
old  kitchen  fork  for  this  purpose). 
For  plants  in  six-inch  to  10-inch  pots, 
use  an  application  of  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful;  water  well  after  each  ap¬ 
plication.  If  you  prefer  a  liquid 
application,  add  one  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  plant  food  to  one  quart  of 
water.  Stir  well  and  apply  to  the 
soil  around  the  plants,  keeping  the 
solution  away  from  the  foliage  and 
stems. 

House  plants  require  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  too,  though  cold  air  should 
not  blow  directly  on  them.  Thorough 
airing  out  of  the  room  every  day  will 
provide  sufficient  fresh  air  for  your 
plants.  But  do  not  allow  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  drop  low  enough  to  chill 
them. 

Indoor  gardeners  must  ever  keep 
a  wary  eye  out  for  insects,  taking 
prompt  measures  to  combat  any  pest 
that  appears.  Mealy  bugs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  show  up  on  coleus 
plants,  as  well  as  crassula  and  gar¬ 
denia.  These  cottony  masses  may  be 
quickly  dispatched  by  dipping  a  bit 
of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick 
into  alcohol  and  touching  each  mass. 
There  are  many  good  sprays  and 
dusts  on  the  market  for  the  control 
of  aphids,  white  flies,  and  red  spiders. 
Watch  for  the  last-named  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves. 

To  keep  your  plants  bushy  and 


compact,  pinch  back  the  tips  occa¬ 
sionally.  This  applies  especially  to 
coleus,  geraniums  and  Wandering 
Jew.  To  maintain  a  symmetrical 
growth,  turn  all  plants  regularly  that 
all  sides  may  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  light.  Be  sure,  too,  that 
pots  are  not  crowded  too  close  to¬ 
gether. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  sunny  south  window,  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  blossoming  plants  can  be 
yours,  for  prolific  bloomers  are  usu¬ 
ally  sun-worshippers.  Geraniums  in 
variety,  of  course;  oxalis,  too,  pink 
or  yellow;  and  the  lovely  Christmas 
cactus,  as  well  as  the  everblooming 
begonia,  so  easy  to  grow.  To  dwell 
on  geraniums  for  a  moment — have 
you  tried  any  of  the  fancy-leaved 
varieties?  If  not,  you  are  missing 
something  really  choice.  By  “fancy¬ 
leaved”,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  scented 
geraniums.  The  former  have  leaves 
quaintly  marked  and  often  as  bright¬ 
ly  colored  as  the  flower.  There  is  the 
Mrs.  Cox  variety,  for  instance,  with 
painted  foliage  in  rose,  Vermillion, 
purple  and  creamy  white,  along  with 
green  —  strikingly  beautiful! 

When  temperatures  outside  are 
bitter  cold,  give  window-sill  plants 
plenty  of  protection  at  night  by 
placing  several  layers  of  newspaper 
or  pieces  of  cardboard,  or  both,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  glass. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the  Spirit  of  Bartlett 
Hollow 

“Not  in  the  Headlines”,  by  Agnes 
Ward  in  the  November  19  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  live  in 
rural  communities. 

I  believe  at  one  time  there  were 
many  such  communities — replicas  of 
Mrs.  Ward’s  Bartlett’s  Hollow — and 
we  would  to  God  that  the  same  rural 
spirit  still  prevailed.  Unfortunately 
the  flavor  of  rural  life  has  undergone 
critical  changes.  The  wars  have  re¬ 
versed  us,  scattered  our  population, 
let  loose  a  cold  breath  upon  us. 
People  of  many  minds,  races,  creeds 
and  colors  are  among  us.  They  are 
our  neighbors,  though  often  we  know 
them  not,  even  on  adjoining  farms. 

We  shall  neither  lament  nor  com¬ 
plain,  but  we  must  face  the  facts, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not.  How 
fortunate  is  Agnes  Ward  to  live  in  a 
community  where  God  is  love  and 
men  are  not  maniacs.  In  this  age 
there  seems  to  be  one  thing  upon 
which  we  all  agree:  speed  and  still 
more  speed! 

I  remember  Grandfather’s  clock 
standing  in  the  corner  with  its  large 
face  and  long  pendulum  swinging 
slowly  back  and  forth  ticking  away 
to  the  tune  of  “T-a-k-e  Y-o-u-r  T-i-m-e, 
T-a-k-e  Y-o-u-r  T-i-m-e,  T-a-k-e  Y-o-u-r 
T-i-m-e”,  and  no  one  was  bold  enough 
to  use  the  lash  in  order  to  make  it 
go  an  hour  faster.  We  did  take  our 
time — and  we  made  the  grade.  To¬ 
day  the  tiny  wristwatch  with  its 
dime-sized  dial  ticks  to  the  tune  of 
“Get-together  Get-together,  Get- 
together,  Faster,  Faster,  Faster.” 

Cars  whiz  past  like  comets  from 
the  heavens — and  blast  as  they  come 
together,  head-on.  Weekends  and 
holidays  take  a  frightful  toll.  We 
don’t  seem  to  take  it  seriously;  it 
makes  only  passing  headlines. 

We  accept  these  things  as  matters 
of  fact,  then  let  them  pass.  Once  we 
knew  every  neighbor  along  the  road; 
we  were  as  one  big  family.  When 
death  or  illness  struck,  we  were 
there  to  give  a  helping  hand  so  that 
in  some  small  way  we  might  lend  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  help 
erase  the  sorrow  and  grief  our 
friends  were  facing.  We  did  what  the 
folks  in  Bartlett’s  Hollow  are  doing 
because  we  were  taught  that  was  the 
way  to  live,  and  let  live. 

None  of  us  would  return  to  the 
“horse-and-buggy”  days,  yet  we  may 
well  check  our  speed  and  frenzy,  ex-  j 
amine  our  own  hearts,  and  work  to-  | 
gether  for  the  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  old,  that  the  world  may  become 
better  because  we  have  lived.  And, 
when  we  have  finished  with  this 
earthly  life,  it  seems  that  the  shorter 
psalm  and  the  quicker  prayer  suffice 
best,  and  we  are  sped  away  on  the 
last  lap  of  our  last  journey. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  called  a  halt, 
moved  back  into  the  longhouse  and 
ransacked  the  attic  for  the  old  lease 
that  grandfather  had  on  the  new 
life?  We  had  better  if  we  want  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  the  folks  in 
Bartlett’s  Hollow — not  only  with  our 
neighbors  but  with  the  world  at 
large. 

And,  when  we  have  done  this,  and 
only  then,  can  we  justly  exclaim  “I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.” 

New  York  Willet  Randall 


Your  advantages  in  choosing  John  Deere 
Manure-Handling  Equipment  are  greater  now  than  ever 
before.  Now,  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  95-Bushel 
Model  “R”  Spreader  and  the  new  No.  45  Quik-Tatch 
Loader  you  can  fit  your  manure-handling  needs  exactly 
— save  money  on  your  initial  investment  and  on  operating 
costs. 

Now  3  SPREADERS  to  Choose  from 


With  the  new  95-Bushel 
Model  “R”  Spreader  fitting 
into  the  famous  John  Deere 
line  between  the  70-Bushel 
Model  “L”  and  the  120-Bushel, 
PTO-Driven  Model  “N,”  you 
now  have  three  outstanding 


The  new  No.  45  Loader  goes 
on  or  off  your  tractor  in  five 
minutes  or  less — with  no  heavy 
lifting  .  .  .  has  the  famous  John 
Deere  hydraulic  system  that  re¬ 
quires  no  auxiliary  oil  reser¬ 
voir. 


spreaders  from  which  to 
choose.  The  new  Model  “R” 
Spreader  is  ground-driven  .  .  . 
has  all  of  the  long-life  and 
good-work  features  that  have 
made  John  Deere  Spreaders  so 
outstanding  in  the  past. 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
soon  for  complete  details  on 
the  spreader  that  best  fits  your 
needs — and  on  the  new  No.  45 
Loader — the  loader  that  fits 
your  pocketbook. 


Once  you’ve  loaded  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  new  No.  45 
Loader  on  a  John  Deere 
Power  Steering  Tractor, 
you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
with  less.  Tractor  power 
not  only  takes  over  ALL 
the  work  of  loading — but  of 
steering,  too. 

It’s  really  something — try 
it  soon. 


I  1 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Ilf.  •  Dept.  F37 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
I  booklet  on  the: 

New  Model  "R"  Spreader  Q 
New  No.  45  Loader  □ 

|  Model  "L"  Spreader  □ 

|  Model  "N"  Spreader  □ 


Name 


1 

I  R.R. 

a 

Box _ .  1 

1  T  1 

1 

1  State  1 

1 

1 
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JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

The  NEW  Ho.  45  Quik-Tatch  Loader 
for  All  John  Deere  Live-Power  Tricycle  Tractors 


JOHN  DEERE 


95-BUSHEL 


LOW-COST 

QUIK-TATCH 
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BIGGER/  BETTER  CROPS! 


Help  take  the  risk  out  of  farming!  It’s  easy  when  you 
plant  dependable,  good-quality  seed.  If  you  mail  coupon 
below  we  will  send  you  2  FREE  booklets— one  that  gives 
all  the  facts  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds  — the  other  a 
time-saving  Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

For  more  than  55  years  Hoffman  has  offered  farmers 
clean,  honest-value  pre-tested  seed.  Our  1956  catalog 
lists  all  the  newest  seed  varieties  such  as  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pilgrim” 
Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  “Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  corn  that  has  been  bred  to 
produce  MORE  PER  ACRE  in  your  locality.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  2  free  booklets  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  312-D 

Lcndisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  1956  Catalog,  plus  your 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster.  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  d  stribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chem  :cal  ly-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings'  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  I  sts  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Fruit 
Trees.  Garden  Roots,  etc,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28.  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 

_ _ _ 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE  FIR.  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES.  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 

DEPT  RNY.  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


:REE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


-  MAKE  $150  UP  WEEKLY  - 

Take  orders  new  proven  nationally  advertised  Gro- 
Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Prospects 
evervwnere.  Samples  and  selling  equipment  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


SELL  AMAZING  NEW 

GARRY  OATS 


RODNEY  Oats  and  other  new  improved  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Terrific 
demand.  RIGHT  NOW  is  time  to  get  in  on 
ground  floor.  Write  TODAY  for  Agency  par¬ 
ticulars  . GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp'n. 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA.' 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 

Current  Trade  List  on  Request 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

“With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality  —  P I  N  ES  —  SP R  U C ES  —  F I  RS.  Price 
List.  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65- Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS'  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumos.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Frso 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Books  on  Fryif-  Growing 


Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick  .  1.95 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


HARRIS  NORTH  STAR— Best  Early  Hybrid 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

Tremendous  Early  Yields  •  Excellent  Quality 

These  two  qualities  would  make  North  Star  outstanding,  but  as 
an  extra  bonus  add  these  —  Seed  t  sprouts  quickly  even  in  cold 
soil  and  plants  continue  to  grow  vigorously  in  bad  weather.  Ears 
are  large  and  attractive.  Texture  and  flavor  are  comparable  to 
mid-season  varieties. 

For  prices  of  North  Star  and  other  outstanding  vegetables 
available  only  from  Harris’. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

7  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  /irndij 


750 


Fruit  and  Flowers — 

or  Rabbit  Food? 


It  is  fun  to  set  out  and  tend  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  a  satisfying 
experience  to  pick  ripened  fruit 
from  the  mature  tree,  or  to  witness 
the  beauty  of  foliage  and  flowers  on 
a  carefully  nurtured  shrub.  Trees 
and  shrubs  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  property.  But  every  Winter  in 
suburban  and  country  areas,  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  are  destroyed  by  rabbits.  One 
local  plantation  of  38  trees  had  28 
of  them  killed  by  rabbits  during 
just  one  Winter.  The  more  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  greater  the  destruc- 
j  tion. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised 
and  used  to  combat  the  rabbit,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs.  Wire  netting,  heavy  tar 
paper,  and  other  materials  are 
placed  around  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  to  prevent  girdling,  and  these 
are  usually  effective  as  far  as  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  concerned.  But 
the  most  effective  and  easiest 
method  of  all  to  prevent  rabbit  dam¬ 
age  to  trees  and  shrubs  is  apparently 
known  to  very  few  persons,  even  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  It  is  simply  this:  paint  the  lower 
wood  with  rosin  and  alcohol. 

Take  powdered  rosin,  which  can 
be  purchased  by  the  pound  in  any 
drug  store,  and  mix  it  with  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  until  it  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  paint.  If  possible, 
let  it  stand  overnight  to  give  the 
alcohol  a  chance  to  cut  the  rosin 
thoroughly.  Then  with  an  old  brush, 
paint  this  mixture  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  as  high  from  the  ground 
|  as  a  rabbit  can  reach.  If  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  in  an  area  where  snow 
usually  drifts,  allow  for  the  depth 
of  the  piled  snow  in  addition  to  the 
normal  reach  of  the  rabbit.  Wait 
until  the  tree  is  leafless  and  dormant 
before  painting,  even  though  the 
mixture  will  not  injure  the  tree  or 
shrub  in  the  least,  nor  retard  its 
growth.  One  painting  will  last  all 
Winter. 

This  mixture  can  also  be  used  on 
berry  bushes  and  on  young  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  rabbit  damage,  especially 
young  maples  and  weeping  willows. 
The  most  susceptible  shrubs  are 


flowering  quince,  flowering  crab,  and 
flowering  peach;  but  no  shrub  is 
immune  to  rabbit  damage. 

There  are  several  advantages  in 
this  method  of  protection.  It  is  quick, 
cheap,  and  efficient;  not  only  the 
trunk  but  also  the  branches  are  pro¬ 
tected.  As  a  rule,  a  rabbit  will  not 
attack  the  trunk  of  anything  that  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  or  more  in  di¬ 
ameter.  But  many  young  trees  with  a 
trunk  this  size  still  have  valuable 
branches  that  are  low  enough  to  the 
ground  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
rabbits,  especially  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  It  is  at  such 
a  time  that  rabbits  usually  attack 
trees  and  shrubs  for  food. 

If  the  temperature  is  near  freez¬ 
ing  or  below  when  application  is 
made,  the  mixture  should  be 
warmed.  If  it  gets  cold  enough  to 
thicken  before  application  is  com¬ 
pleted,  simply  stop  and  warm  the 
remainder.  Then  go  on  as  before.  Do 
not  place  the  mixture  near  an  open 
flame. 

I  have  never  known  a  tree,  shrub 
or  bush  thus  treated  to  be  killed  or 
damaged  by  a  rabbit  or  other  bark¬ 
eating  animal.  Mice  have  never 
gnawed  on  any  of  my  trees  treated 
with  the  rosin-alcohol  mixture.  Coni¬ 
ferous  trees  and  shrubs  are  never 
molested,  so  need  no  protection. 

Trees  of  bearing  orchards  are  so 
large  in  trunk  diameter  and  so  rough 
in  bark  surface  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly  to  them.  If  it  were  thinned 
adequately,  however,  the  rosin  and 
alcohol  could  be  useful  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mouse  damage  to  bearing 
fruit  trees.  To  prevent  rabbit  dam¬ 
age  on  small  trees,  it  is  about  per¬ 
fect.  Afton  O.  Kilmer 

Monroe  'County,  N.  Y. 

I  Ed.  —  We  are  trying  this  rosin- 
alcohol  mixture  this  year  on  some 
of  our  semi-dwarf  apple  and  pear 
trees.  We  hope  it  will  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  us  as  it  has  for  Mr. 
Kilmer.  This  should  be  a  good  test 
year  because  heavy  snows  are  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  we  always  have  rabbits. 
Certainly  this  is  a  lot  less  laborious 
chore  than  wrapping  the  trunks  with 
tar  paper  and  the  low  branches  with 
foil.] 


Vegetable  Grower  Meetings 


N.  Y.  MEETING  IN  BUFFALO 
JANUARY  46 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn,  will  hold  its  21st 
annual  convention  January  4-6  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  in  Buffalo.  All  New 
York  State  farmers  interested  in 
vegetable  growing  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

According  to  L.  Huested  Myers  of 
Selkirk,  association  president,  the 
program  set  up  for  the  meeting  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  to  be  offered  by 
a  State  vegetable  organization.  At¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  all  phases 
of  vegetable  growing  in  talks,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  demonstrations.  Philip 
Luke  of  Fulton,  president  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club,  is  handling 
arrangements  for  a  big  trade  show 
in  which  this  year  most  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  farming  and  marketing  equip¬ 
ment  except  heavy  machinery  will 
be  displayed  and  exhibited. 

For  the  past  four  years  the 
NYSVGA  annual  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Syracuse;  it  was  in  1951 
that  the  group  last  met  in  Buffalo. 
Most  members  remember  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  year  as  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  are  looking  forward  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  group  again  this  year.  Mr. 
Myers  has  made  special  invitation 
to  farm  wives;  a  special  program  is 
all  lined  up  for  their  interest  and 
pleasure. 


PENNA.  MEETING  AT  STATE 
COLLEGE  JANUARY  4  5 

Looking  toward  a  better  vegetable 
output  in  1956,  the  Pennsylvania 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  will  hold 
an  educational  conference  for  grow¬ 
ers  January  4-5  at  State  College.  Im¬ 
portance  of  water  in  vegetable  farm¬ 
ing  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Philip 
Minges  of  Cornell  University  and  by 
Maurice  K.  Goddard,  State  Secretary 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  Three  grow¬ 
ers,  William  Yerkes  of  Buckingham, 
Albert  Chicchea  of  Trevose,  and 
Joseph  Weinschenk,  association 
president  from  New  Castle,  will  lead 
a  panel  discussion  on  the  use  of 
steri-coolers  for  transporting  sweet 
corn.  Leon  Van  Tuyle  of  Berwick 
and  Kenneth  Seeman  of  Factory- 
ville  will  discuss  cooperative  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  vegetable  marketing. 

Staff  members  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  host  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  will  report  on  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control,  use  of  chemical  weed 
killers,  soil  testing,  improved  cult¬ 
ural  practices  and  marketing.  Joseph 
Shelly,  secretary  of  the  National 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn.,  and  K.  R. 
Slamp,  director  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Markets,  will  explain  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  vegetable  people 
which  has  been  proposed  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  State  Assembly. 

N.  M.  E. 
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DISAPPROVES  BENSON  POLICIES 

Is  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
the  honest,  sincere,  courageous  man 
that  so  many  newspaper  columnists, 
so-called  farm  leaders  and  college 
teachers  profess  him  to  be?  Is  he 
forthright  in  his  opinions,  consis¬ 
tent  in  his  policies,  devoted  to  the 
principles  in  which  he  claims  to  be¬ 
lieve?  Is  he  open-minded  and  above¬ 
board  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture? 

There  is  hardly  a  day  that  goes  by 
that  I  do  not  run  across  some  eulogy 
to  Mr.  Benson  either  in  a  nationally 
syndicated  column  or  a  farm  maga¬ 
zine  article  authored  by  some  college 
professor.  Today,  I  took  a  275-mile 
round  trip  to  look  at  some  cattle. 
While  riding  as  a  passenger,  I  caught 
up  on  some  reading.  These  items 
turned  up  in  various  disconnected 
places  in  three  different  newspapers 
and  three  different  magazines: 

1.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  there  has  been  a  consistent 
suppression  of  news  from  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  one  of  his  own  policy 
planning  committees  were  held  back 
as  “confidential”  information  when 
45  of  the  50  recommendations  did 
not  coincide  with  his  own  policies. 
This  was  in  a  nationally  distributed 
Republican  news  magazine. 

2.  The  top  echelon  of  administra¬ 
tors  in  the  USD  A  have  regularly 
saootaged  the  intent  of  Congress 
(the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people)  in  their  conduct  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  These 
few  top  USDA  administrators  have 
mismanaged  the  C.  C.  C.  as  a  means 
of  furthuring  their  own  agricultural 
ideas.  This  from  a  column  in  a 
Republican  newspaper  published  lo¬ 
cally. 

3.  Secretary  Benson  has  applied — 
hoof,  hide  and  tallow — the  Brannan 
Plan  to  wool  producers.  Taking  note 
of  Benson’s  aversion  to  flexible  price 
supports  of  a  leading  commodity 
from  his  home  state  of  Utah,  a  Re¬ 
publican  senator  fi'om  Wisconsin  has 
asked  that  Wisconsin  dairy  produc¬ 
ers  be  emended  the  same  benefits 
embodied  in  the  Brannan-Benson 
wool  plan.  This  from  a  New  Dealing 
newspaper  columnist. 

4.  The  USDA  participated  in  the 
sell-back  program  involving  over  2V> 
million  dollars  in  payments  to  butter 
and  cheese  manufacturers.  These 
transactions  were  characterized  as 
“unauthorized  and  improper”  by  the 
U.  S.  Controller  General.  This  from 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

5.  Secretary  Benson  at  the  last 
minute  withdrew  measures  designed 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  surplus 
wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  rice  acreage 


into  plantings  of  other  non-controlled 
grain  crops,  also  in  surplus.  This 
caused  an  overproduction  of  food 
grains,  as  exemplified  by  1955  crop 
production,  which  in  turn  had  an  im¬ 
portant,  two-fold  effect.  Of  immediate 
importance,  it  undermined  the  entire 
crop  support  price  structure.  The 
long  range  effect  was  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  farmers  to  feed  this  cheaper 
feed  to  livestock,  resulting  in  hog 
prices  hitting  a  14-year  low  recently. 
This  from  a  column  in  a  Republican 
newspaper. 

6.  Mr.  Benson  believes  that  one  of 
the  best  answers  to  farm  problems  is 
finding  ways  and  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  farm  efficiency.  This  from  a 
column  in  a  Republican  newspaper. 

7.  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
we  are  having  a  movement  to  fewer, 
but  larger  farms.  There  were  50,000 
farms  used  in  1954  just  to  enlarge 
other  farms.  As  a  result  we  have  an 
increase  in  farm  land  prices  despite 
declining  agricultural  prices.  This 
from  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

8.  The  flexible  support  price  pro¬ 
gram,  under  the  superb  work  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  team,  is  showing  results  now. 
This  from  a  college  professor’s  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  farm  papei\ 

My  memory  is  not  infallible,  but  I 
seem  to  remember  some  newspaper 
articles  telling  how  a  few  friends  of 
Governor  Shivers  in  Texas  were  able  | 
to  take  advantage  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  laxness  and  line 
their  pockets  with  price-support 
money  on  imported  Canadian  wheat. 
4s  I  recall,  there  were  some  articles 
about  how  the  USDA  under  Mr. 
Benson  brought  drought  disaster  re¬ 
lief  to  the  big  ranchers  and  left  the 
small  ranchers  with  the  disaster. 

I  don’t  suppose  these  various 
things  would  have  concerned  me 
much  if  I  hadn’t  run  across  them  all 
in  one  day.  In  speculating  about  Ben¬ 
son,  I  wondered  what  my  reaction 
would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
other  than  President  Eisenhower’s 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Suppose  he 
was  Secretary  under  a  President 
Nixon  or  Warren?  I  don’t  dare  specu¬ 
late  if  he  had  been  in  ex-president 
Truman’s  cabinet. 

I  guess  it  is  common  knowledge 
that,  when  Mr.  Benson  opens  his 
mouth,  the  vocalizing  is  done  by  the 
Cornell  Agricultural  Economics  De¬ 
partment.  Being  a  Cornellian,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  “Yeah 
man”  and  “Amen”  every  time  a 
political  statement  in  the  guise  of 
farm  economic  pronouncements 
originates  from  these  misty  heights 
of  Republican  eggheadism.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  football  game,  Dartmouth  re¬ 
minded  me  that  Cornell  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  At  the  risk  of  being  forced 
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Be  prepared  . . „ 

Carry  them  in  your  car  and  truck 

•  Keep  moving  through  snow  or  mud 

•  Stop  shorter,  straighter,  safer 

•  Tested  and  proved :  far  more  effective 
on  ice  or  snow  than  any  tire  tread 

•  For  cars  and  trucks 
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In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

American  Chain  &  Cable 
Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Faiis,  Onf. 
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advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatioir  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
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issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 
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•Increase  Milk  Prod  action  — 

reduce  feed  costs  —  with 
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to  moisture  —  retain  juices. 
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Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245 
Plant  1. 001)  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 

ROOTSPRED.  ST.  PETERSBURG.  PENNA 


Strongest  silo  built  for  grass 
silage. 


Save  enough  from  better 
silage  feed  to  pay  for  a 
new  Martin  Silo  through  our 

Easy  Payment  Plan. 


Write  today 


DEPT. 
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— take  advantage  of  our 
Winter  Discount. 


Sentiment  at  the  Grass  Roots 


•  EXTRA  LONG  CUTTING 
EDGE  CHROME  PLATED  FOR 
LONGER  LIFE 


•  HEAT-TREATED,  NiCKLE- 
b  ALLOY  STEEL  ROUTER  FOR 
>  TOP  PERFORMANCE 


•  SIDE  LINKS  HAVE  AMPLE 
"RIDING  AREA"- MAKES 
YOUR  BAR  LAST  LONGER 


8 LUEJET  CHAIN  DIVISION 
2704  4th  Avenue  South 
Seattle,  Washington 


Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Northeast  Farmers  “Go  West”  — for  a  Week 


Top  Northeast  soil  conservationists  in  a  privately-sponsored  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  land  practices,  these  five  farmers  were  recently  awarded 
expense-paid  trips  to  Litchfield  Park,  Arizona.  From  l.  to  r.:  Oliver 
Scranton,  N.  Guilford,  Conn.;  Charles  Grant,  Silver  Mills,  Me.;  J.  Paul 
Barss,  Neiv  Boston,  N.  H.;  Harry  Green,  Dundee,  N.  Y.;  and  Denver 

Oakman,  Harrisonville,  Pa. 
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Get  on  the  "Bond  Wagon’’  today! 

He's  planting  his 
dreams  here ! 


A  good  harvest 

comes  from  good 
planting.  That’s  why 
I  so  many  farmers  are 
seeding  their  future 
in  United  States 
Savings  Bonds.  Every  $300  you 
"plant”  now  is  going  to  grow  to 
$400  in  9  years  8  months!  Here’s 
a  big  return  on  your  money  to  put 
the  children  through  college  . . . 

...  or  a  luxurious 
vacation  someday. 

By  putting  part  of 
your  yearly  earnings 
into  Savings  Bonds 
you’re  growing  a  reserve  bank 
roll  to  help  you  over  stormy  days. 
When  your  tractor  wears  out, 
Savings  Bonds  help  you  buy  a  new 
one.  If  you  need  to,  you  can  cash 
your  Bonds  any  time  after  the  first 
two  months. 


Series  "H"  Current 
Income  Savings 
Bonds  offer  an  ideal 
savings  plan  for  the 
person  who  wants 
interest  paid  by  check  every  6 
months,  instead  of  letting  it  accu¬ 
mulate.  Interest  is  paid  at  an  as¬ 
cending  rate,  with  an  over-all 
yield  of  3%  for  9  years  8  months. 

i’he  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks,  for  their 
patriotic  donations,  the  Advertising  Council  and 
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to  return  my  sheepskin,  I  must  ask 
if  it  is  really  true  that  I  will  be 
automatically  better  off  with  lower 
farm  prices?  Stripped  of  agricultural 
economic  gobbledy-gook,  that  is  the 
straight-from-the-shoulder  plan  ad¬ 
vocated  by  a  Cornell  economist.  It 
is  also  the  Benson  plan  that  he  found 
ready-made  at  our  Cornell. 

Admittedly  I  am  a  Cornellian,  but 
do  I  have  to  go  on  supporting  the 
“superb  work  and  accomplishments 
of  Secretary  Benson’s  team”  when 
my  flattening  pocketbook  can’t  stand 
the  “results”  much  longer?, 

John  Kling 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 


'A  FARMER  LOOKS  AT  HIMSELF 

Today  agriculture  finds  itself  in 
its  most  precarious  position  of  this 
generation. 

Since  1951  the  cost  of  the  items 
which  farmers  must  purchase  has  de¬ 
clined  little  or  not  at  all.  During 
the  same  period  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  have  fallen  nearly  25 
per  cent,  and  at  this  time  the  end 
of  this  downward  spiral  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  This  is  indeed  a  price 
squeeze  which  no  industry  could  long 
withstand  and  which,  if  continued,  can 
lead  only  to  disaster  both  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  economy  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Certainly  the 
present  situation  calls  for  the  ut¬ 
most  concern  and  clear  thinking  on 
the  part  of  all.  It  is  in  the  hope  that 
we  all  recognize  our  problems  and 
that  the  need  for  urgency  in  their 
solution  be  understood  that  this  is 
written. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  nearly 
everyone  who  reads  these  pages 
there  has  occurred  a  change  in  our 
way  of  government  and  life  so  sweep¬ 
ing  and  so  complete  that  it  has  well 
been  called  a  bloodless  revolution. 
With  these  changes  agriculture  has 
simply  not  kept  pace.  Most  of  our 
problems  come  from  this  one  fact. 

Well  meaning,  but  shortsighted, 
farm  writers  and  politicians  have 
hailed  American  agriculture  as  the 
last  bulwark  of  democracy  in  this 
country.  They  omit  one  significant 
fact:  under  any  form  of  government 
you  still  have  to  pay  your  bills. 

Under  the  laws  of  this  country  to¬ 
day  every  laboring  man  is  protected 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  by 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  social  security  benefits. 
If  he  cannot  find  employment  that 
'suits  him  at  a  price  that  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  simply  does  not  work.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  this  situation,  there  are 


still  those  who  insist  that  the  food 
and  fibre  of  this  nation  must  be  sold 
on  the  free  market  of  supply  and 
demand,  a  market  which  has  not 
been  allowed  to  operate  freely  for 
over  25  years.  While  we  have 
adopted  an  economy  of  plenty  and 
have  worked  night  and  day  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  more  for  less  and 
less,  labor  unions  have  reached  their 
greatest  peak  of  strength  by  neatly 
reversing  this  theory. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  ex¬ 
pect  farm  prosperity  to  come  from 
Washington.  It  is  also  folly  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  issue  of  flexible  or 
rigid  supports  is  the  entire  answer 
to  our  problems.  Many  articles 
could  be  written  regarding  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  at  least  these  facts  should 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Under  our  present  kind  of 
economy  some  pi’ice  floor  under  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  all  that  pi’otects 
our  markets  from  complete  collapse. 

2.  The  present  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  perfect  and  should  be 
changed,  but  in  principle  it  is  one  of 
the  most  constructive  steps  ever 
made  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
America. 

3.  No  law  is  any  good  that  is  not 
efficiently  administered.  At  present 
the  price  support  program  and  the 
American  farmer  are  being  sacrificed 
on  the  twin  altars  of  unsympathetic 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State. 

4.  One  of  agriculture’s  greatest 
needs  is  an  understanding  by  other 
groups  in  the  economy  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  America  can  only  be  insured 
by  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

Clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  Every  penny  ever  spent 
on  the  farmer  has  been  returned  to 
the  nation’s  economy  multiplied 
many  times. 

The  present  policy  of  making  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  on  the  help  agriculture 
should  not  get  has  done  untold 
psychological  harm  to  the  market 
for  farm  pi’oducts. 

It  is  inevitable  that  all  segments 
of  the  economy  will  fight  to  get  food 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  In  this  we 
farmers  have  clearly  outdone  our¬ 
selves.  However,  I  submit  that,  if  all 
price  declines  that  the  farmer  has 
suffered  were  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  our  surplus  problem  would 
not  be  so  formidable  today.  The 
whole  problem  of  distribution  in¬ 
volves  not  only  getting  agricultural 
products  to  the  consumer,  but  also 
doing  it  in  a  manner  which  will  give 


them  “buyer  appeal”  and  at  the  same 
time  return  a  fair  share  of  the  dollar 
to  the  producer.  How  badly  we  have 
bungled  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  we  now  receive  40  cents  of 
the  food  dollar. 

It  is  indeed  time  we  paused  to 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  some  of  the 
teachings  we  have  followed  and  then 
ask  ourselves  if  these  are  correct  in 
the  light  of  present-day  conditions. 
Most  of  us  have  been  so  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  American  life  in 
the  past  century  that  we  fail  to  read 
on  the  wall  the  handwriting  of  big 
business,  power  politics,  socialistic 
government  and  labor  unions. 

Harold  H.  Smith 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ABOUT  UNIONISM? 

I  will  call  you  my  friend  because, 
from  the  write-up  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Oneonta  Daily  Star,  I  guess 
you  are  the  farmers’  friend  all  right. 
I  own  a  600-acre  farm,  have  140  cows 
and  make  about  30  cans  of  milk  a 
day.  So,  you  see,  I  have  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  go  with  farming.  Keep 
after  this  unionism  of  farmers  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  news  article. 
This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  seems 
to  be  the  farmers’  only  salvation. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  get  a  part 
for  my  tractor.  The  dealer  tried  to 
sell  me  a  new  tractor  as  the  new 
ones  will  be  up  $180,  due  to  the  new 
union  contract  the  company  just 
signed  giving  the  workers  more 
money. 

I  think  we  should  get  after  this 
middle  guy.  He  has  his  hands  in  my 
pocket  as  well  as  the  consumer’s 
pocket.  For  example,  20  years  ago 
the  man  to  whom  I  sell  milk  didn’t 
have  money  enough  to  pay  his  help 
from  one  week  to  the  other.  Now  he 
drives  up  to  my  farm  in  a  big 
Cadillac,  smoking  a  25-cent  cigar, 
wearing  a  $1,000  diamond  ring.  So 
you  can  see  what  is  happening.  This 
all  happens  while  I  go  bouncing 
around  in  an  old  pick-up,  thankful 
that  the  finance  company  lets  me 
keep  it  another  month. 

I  can  remember  when  a  young 
fellow  used  to  be  able  to  buy  a  farm 
and  pay  for  it.  I  don’t  see  how  it 
can  be  done  nowadays.  In  fact, 
around  here  about  everybody  wants 
to  sell  their  farms  and  are  heading 
for  the  big  magneto  plant  where  they 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  draw 
$80-$100  a  week. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  a  union  or¬ 
ganized  that  has  some  power  behind 
it.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

New  York  C.  Pratt 
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from  planted  trees.  But  we  can  look 
for  this  proportion  rapidly  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future  because  planted 
trees  are  grown  on  “short-haul” 
lands  in  reference  to  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Therefore,  they  have  a  big 
advantage  in  cost  of  delivery  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Plantation  trees  have  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  too.  They  are  planted 
closely  spaced  (usually  5x5  or  6x6 
feet)  and  the  yield  is  1,000  to  1,500 
trees  per  acre,  provided  they  are 
properly  tended. 

Most  of  the  trees  cut  from  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  are  spruce,  fir  and  balsam 
—trees  that  grow  slowly  and  make 
dense  crowns  acceptable  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  The  pines  grow  faster, 
but  fast  growth  means  lanky,  thin 
crowns,  and  nobody  wants  such 
trees  in  the  place  of  honor  at 
Christmas  time.  However,  in  the 
plantation,  where  every  tree  is 
watched  and  shaped  by  the  grower, 
the  growth  of  the  pines  can  be  held 
in  check.  When  this  is  done,  the 
pines  present  a  very  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  and  make  acceptable 
Christmas  trees  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  to  grow  firs  and  spruces.  The 
pines  have  still  another  advantage, 


too.  Their  needles  stay  on  the  tree 
indoors  much  longer  than  those  of 
the  firs  and  spruces. 

Christmas  Trees  As  a  Farm  Crop 

With  all  these  advantages  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  great  many 
farmers  growing  Christmas  trees  as 
a  regular  farm  crop.  I  can  find  no 
reliable  statistics  about  how  many 
farmers  or  how  many  farm  acres  are 
growing  Christmas  trees,  but  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  there  are  not 
nearly  as  many  as,  apparently  (if  I 
size  up  the  opportunity  correctly), 
there  should  be. 

Whoever  grows  our  Christmas 
trees,  the  American  people  want  al¬ 
most  perfect  trees.  There  must  be 
more  and  more  made  available  to 
supply  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
population.  Our  children  must  not 
be  denied  the  joys  and  the  religious 
significance  of  a  Christmas  tree  in 
their  homes  every  year.  Memories 
of  Christmas  trees,  the  stories  of  the 
shepherds  watching  their  flocks  by 
night  who  heard  the  heavenly  mes¬ 
sage  and  about  the  Wise  Men  who 
followed  the  Star  to  Bethlehem  to 
worship  the  new-born  Child,  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  dramatic  of  all  child¬ 
hood  experiences. 


POTATO  PULP  DIGESTS  WELL 

Recent  digestion  trials  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  have  revealed  that 
dried  potato  pulp  contains  78.97  per 
cent  of  digestible  nutrients.  “The 
digestible  crude  protein  and  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  U.  S.  No.  2 
corn  and  are  much  higher  than  for 
dried  citrus  meal  or  dried  beet 
pulp”,  the  University  reports.  The 
digestible  crude  protein  in  dried 
potato  pulp  comes  to  almost  six  per 
cent. 
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Latera!  Trenches  for  Sink 
Disposal 

Can  you  help  us  in  a  kitchen  sink 
water  disposal  problem? 

Our  land  is  almost  completely 
level  and  we  have  the  problem  of 
kitchen  sink  disposal.  Our  soil  is  a 
hard  clay  which  gets  harder  as  you 
go  down.  Underneath  the  clay,  down 
perhaps  four  feet  or  so,  is  mostly 
slate.  We  have  tried  dry  wells  in  two 
locations  but  they  fill  up  with  water, 
not  from  the  sink,  whenever  it  is 
damp  or  wet.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  run  a  series  of  laterals  from 
the  pipe  out  of  the  house  to  several 
points  away  from  the  house.  This 
plan  doesn’t  appeal  to  me  very  much 
as  the  ground  is  so  very  hard.  If 
these  laterals  were  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  I  should  be  afraid  they  would 
freeze  in  the  Winter  and,  if  too  deep, 
I  am  afraid  there  simply  wouldn’t  be 
any  drainage.  Also,  if  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  I  fear  they  would  be  in  the 
way  of  occasional  plowing,  etc. 

We  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  about  15 
years.  J.  s.  d. 

The  suggestion  to  run  a  series  of 
laterals  seems  the  best  solution.  You 
will  need  possibly  100  feet  of  trench¬ 
ing  about  30  inches  deep.  Fill  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  with  gravel  or 
small  field  stones  to  a  depth  of  about 
12  to  16  inches.  Then  come  lines  of 
field  or  agricultural  tile.  Cover 
the  tile  about  12  inches  deep  with 
more  gravel  or  stones  and  then  fill 
to  grade  with  soil. 

Since  you  have  clay  soil,  you 
would  be  dependent  on  evaporation 
to  keep  the  system  from  clogging. 
There  should  also  be  a  grease  trap 
to  intercept  the  grease  before  it 
reaches  the  trenches.  You  can  have 
the  benefits  of  evaporation  only 
when  the  water  is  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  surface  and  covered  by  a 
porus  cover  such  as  specified  above. 
I  don’t  believe  freezing  will  be  much 
of  a  problem  in  this  sort  of  instal¬ 
lation. 


To  Gauge  Whitewash 
Coverage 

A  short  while  ago  you  published 
a  formula  for  making  whitewash, 
but  you  did  not  say  how  much  this 
would  make.  I  realize  it  would  de¬ 
pend  on  consistency,  but  could  you 
tell  me  how  much  water  to  add  to 
cover  an  area  of  3,320  square  feet? 
I  plan  to  apply  it  with  a  power  or¬ 
chard  sprayer.  l.  s.  s. 

Connecticut 

The  amount  of  coverage  you  can 
anticipate  from  a  gallon  of  white¬ 
wash  will  vary  widely.  It  will  depend 
on  the  surface  to  be  covered,  the 
thickness  applied,  and  the  skill  of 
the  person  applying  it. 

The  following  average  figures 
could  be  used:  on  wood  surfaces,  225 
sq.  ft.  per  gal.;  on  brick  surfaces,  175 
sq.  ft  per  gal.;  and  on  plaster  sur¬ 
faces,  270  sq.  ft.  per  gal. 


Concrete  or  Cinder  Blocks 
for  Foundation 

We  are  planning  on  building  a 
house  and  would  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  blocks  to  use — cinder  or  ce¬ 
ment.  I  know  the  best  is  a  laid  stone 
wall,  but  it  is  too  expensive.  A  car¬ 
penter  here  just  built  his  own  house, 
and  his  wall  is  laid  with  cement 
blocks.  He  says  he  would  never  lay 
cement  blocks  again  because  they 
draw  the  moisture  through  them, 
and.  he  claims  that  cinder  blocks 
won’t  do  that.  Is  that  right  or  not? 
Also,  he  said  he  tarred  his  cement 
blocks.  w.  m. 

Concrete  blocks  are  considered  su¬ 
perior  to  cinder  blocks  for  foun¬ 
dation  work;  they  are  stronger  and 


denser.  The  fact  they  are  less  porous 
than  cinder  blocks  makes  it  easier 
to  waterproof  them. 

In  waterproofing,  it  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  that  at  least  two  coats  of  the 
waterproofing  material  be  very  care¬ 
fully  applied.  Small  holes  or  skips, 
that  may  be  very  difficult  to  see,  will 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  job 
to  the  extent  and  number  of  the 
leaks.  A  one-coat  job  will  invariably 
leak.  Some  experts  specify  that  the 
waterproofing  be  applied  to  the  in¬ 
terior  surface  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
terior  on  the  theory  that  any  cracks 
or  other  defects  that  develop  are 
easily  repaired. 

A  good  job  may  be  done  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  coat  of  plaster  on  the  inside 
surface  with  a  waterproofing  admix¬ 
ture.  There  are  several  good  water¬ 
proofing  admixtures  on  the  market. 
Consult  your  building  supply  dealer. 

Insulation  in  Small  Air 
Space 

I  am  now  building  a  hollow  cinder 
block  house  with  brick  veneer,  one- 
inch  space  between  block  and  brick, 
and  also  one-inch  air  space  between 
block  and  plaster.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  this  type  house  needs  insu¬ 
lation?  p.  c. 

Three  materials  would  increase 
the  insulation  of  your  walls.  One  is 
composed  of  mineral  pellets  and  an 
asphaltic  binder  and  is  sprayed  on 
to  any  desired  thickness.  Another 
method  is  to  use  an  insulating  type 
plaster  base.  A  third  possibility  is 
to  coat  the  inside  surfaces  of  the 
blocks  with  a  compound  composed 
of  aluminum  and  asphalt.  Most  any 
paint  store  can  get  it  for  you. 

Since  you  have  only  one  inch  of 
space  between  the  plaster  and  the 
blocks,  you  cannot  satisfactorily  use 
the  usual  thermal  insulation  ma¬ 
terials  that  depend  on  bulk  and/or 
reflective  sui'faces  plus  “dead”  air 
space. 


Refrigeration  Unit  as  Air 
Compressor 

Is  it  possible  to  make  an  air  com¬ 
pressor  from  a  refrigerator  unit? 
How  it  can  be  done?  s.  p. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  refrigeration 
unit  for  an  air  compressor  although 
the  volume  of  air  will  be  small  and 
the  unit  cannot  be  run  for  long 
periods  of  time  as  it  would  overheat. 
It  would  only  be  necessai'y  for  you 
to  disconnect  the  suction  and  dis¬ 
charge  line  from  the  compressor  and 
then  to  adapt  a  fitting  onto  the  dis¬ 
charge  line  so  you  could  use  the 
air  where  needed.  If  you  do  not  need 
a  great  deal  of  compressed  air,  this 
method  would  be  satisfactory.  If  you 
did  need  quite  a  bit,  then  probably 
a  refrigeration  unit  would  not  have 
enough  capacity  to  supply  your 
wants.  p.  n. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


“No  need  to  test  it”, 
Said  John  Paul  Rice. 
Now  he’s  not  hunting, 
For  trusting  thin  ice. 
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“Airplane  travel  was  still 


big  news  when  I  put  up  that 
Wheeling  Quatnddndn  Roof!" 


Here  are  three  big  reasons  why  Channeldrain  Roofs  last  years  with¬ 
out  painting,  repairing  or  leaks!  1.)  Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  steel  for 
strength,  with  extra  heavy  zinc  coating  for  extra  protection  against 
rust  and  corrosion;  2.)  Extra  lap  for  greater  strength;  and  3.)  Extra 
channel  for  greater  storm  protection.  Insist  on  genuine  Wheeling 
Channeldrain.  When  it  rains  —  it  drains! 
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Seamless  Galvanized  Roll  Corrugated 

Roofing,  Valleys  and  Flashing  Roofing 


Half  Round,  and  Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts, 

Style  K  Gutters  (shown)  Copper  Steel  or  Pure  Iron 


Wheeling’s  products  for  farm  and  home  include  a  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories,  eaves  trough  and  conductor  pipe.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


HfAWHI-liqi 

Allen's  1956  Berry  Book  tells, 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK.  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours— NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


HARRIS’  NEW  MORETON  HYBRID 


-HARRIS  SttDS 

We  Don’t  Like  to  Brag !  hut  •  •  • 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY  SUCH  NICE  THINGS  ABOUT 
MORETON  HYBRID. 

•  “The  only  variety  to  make  the  grade  this  bad  year”  •  “Best 
tasting,  sweetest  and  juiciest  but  not  insipid”  •  “My  plants  had 
clusters  of  7  to  8  tomatoes”  •  “Some  weigh  over  2  pounds  and 
with  very  few  seeds”  •  “Your  Moreton  Hybrid  sold  readily  on  its 
fine  appearance”  •  “Fruit  very  resistant  to  cracking”  •  “Fine 
early  crop  and  picked  right  through  the  summer.”  Moreton  Hybrid 
is  just  one  of  the  many  new  and  better  vegetables  you’ll  find  in 
1956  catalog.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

6  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  Aeadvj 


December  17,  1955 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Christmas  Spirit 

FOR  one  who  mingles  with  the  shopping 
crowds  in  a  great  city,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  The 
confusion,  discomfort  and  crowd  friction  do 
not  seem  to  be  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  good 
will.  The  cynic  may  describe  the  Christmas 
“rush”  as  a  great  merchandising  fever  that 
buries  the  holiday’s  spirit  under  an  avalanche 
of  materialism.  But  may  not  such  a  person  be 
insensitive  to  the  vitality  of  the  spirit  within 
so  many  thousands  of  individuals  which  occa¬ 
sions  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  energy? 
Something  has  touched  thousands  simul¬ 
taneously,  drawing  them  away  from  the  selfish 
concerns  with  which  they  have  busied  them¬ 
selves  throughout  the  year. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  when 
a  lad,  bringing  in  an  armload  of  wood,  smelled 
the  Christmas  preparations  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  or  quickened  at  the  fleeting  glimpse 
of  special  bustling  in  the  front  parlor.  Who 
could  blame  him  if  he  sampled  some  of  the 
sweetmeats  in  advance  of  the  morrow’s  feast, 
or  attempted  a  quick  trial  of  a  brand  new  pair 
of  skates  on  the  pond  down  the  road? 

Many  thousands  will  try  to  recapture  such 
treasured  experiences  of  their  own  past  on 
Christmas  Day.  But,  try  as  they  will,  they  can¬ 
not  because  times  have  changed;  and  they 
have  changed  too.  Growing  up  has  exacted  its 
price,  has  taken  much  of  the  child’s  spirit 
away  from  each  and  every  one  of  us.  But 
there  need  be  no  regret  because  one  cannot 
relive  the  raptures  of  his  childhood  past.  Nor 
is  there  justification  for  the  cynic’s  carping. 

Whether  it  be  a  grown-up  caught  in  the  city’s 
frenzy  or  a  young  lad  amid  the  quiet  of  a 
farms  surroundings,  each  one  in  his  own 
circumstances  is  happy  in  the  spirit  of  the 
day  —  man's  joy  in  the  rebirth  of  the  Lord 
and  all  the  blessings  it  brings  to  the  world. 
Within  this  realm,  a  man  can  recapture  all 
that  Christmas  has  ever  meant.  He  can  share 
the  wonders  of  shepherds  and  wise  men,  and 
he  can  rejoice  in  the  heavenly  promise.  This  a 
man  —  and  a  boy  —  can  do  in  the  depths  of 
his  own  soul  because  the  truths  of  faith  are 
timeless. 


The  Worm  May  Be  Turning 

FOR  the  past  17  years  alert  dairy  farmers 
have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  the 
monopoly-breeding  law  on  New  York’s  statute 
books  regulating  licenses  to  milk  dealers.  It 
is  known  as  Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law.  The  need  for  drastic  change 
in  this  law  has  long  been  urged  by  The  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Year  after  year,  beginning  in  1939,  under 
the  faithful  sponsorship  of  the  late  Senator 
Rhoda  Fox  Graves  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend  this  statute; 
and  year  after  year  the  Legislature  side¬ 
stepped  its  responsibility.  One  year  the 
Assembly  would  pass  the  bill  but  the  Senate 
would  kill  it;  the  next  year  the  reverse  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  followed.  Finally  in  1950, 
with  Senator  Paul  Graves  having  taken  his 
mother  s  place  in  the  Legislature,  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  place  a  greater  responsibility 


on  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the 
issuance  of  dealer  licenses.  But  the  monopoly¬ 
breeding  features  have  still  remained  in  spite 
of  continued  efforts  to  erase  them. 

There  is  evidence  now  that  the  worm  is 
finally  beginning  to  turn.  Cornell,  through  its 
dean  and  some  of  its  economists,  has  criti¬ 
cized  this  restrictive  licensing  law  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  deterrent  in  limiting  fluid  milk  sales.  The 
legislative  committee,  headed  by  Assemblyman 
Willard  Drumm  of  Columbia  County,  appears 
to  be  favorably  disposed  to  sponsor  corrective 
legislation.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Carey 
has  announced  he  will  institute  a  “more  liberal 
policy”  in  licensing  dealers  in  order  to  create 
“constructive  competition.”  Even  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  management  and  its  subsidized 
organ,  American  Agriculturist,  are  timidly 
expressing  their  support  of  certain  relaxations 
in  this  law. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  “higher-ups”  have  taken  so  long  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  hardships  caused  by  this  Section  258-c, 
and  the  evils  which  it  has  bred  for  17  long 
years,  bygones  might  as  well  be  treated  as 
bygones.  At  least  it  can  be  said  that,  “Johnny- 
come-latelies”  though  they  may  be,  their  pub¬ 
lic  support  of  even  one  dairy  farmer  plank  is 
most  welcome.  Dairymen  must  now  see  to  it 
that  this  public  support  be  continued  right 
through  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature 
until  the  cancer  known  as  Section  258-c  is  cut 
out  of  the  statute  books  once  and  for  all. 


Christmas  Tree  Associations 

IVE  years  ago  there  was  just  one  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  association  in  the  United 
States  —  the  Pennsylvania  group  organized  in 
1942.  Today  there  are  10,  plus  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  representing  the  combined  interests  of 
the  different  State  organizations.  In  the  North¬ 
east,  these  include  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey 

Unfortunately,  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  these  associations  are 
farmers.  The  rest  are  commercial  growers, 
often  as  not  one-time  farmers  now  concen¬ 
trating  on  this  single,  special  crop.  Tree  grow¬ 
ers  found  that  they  needed  the  help  that 
could  be  obtained  only  by  organization.  Many 
-problems,  especially  those  concerned  with 
marketing,  can  be  better  handled  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  than  by  an  individual.  Because  mem¬ 
bers  of  associations  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  “lone”  growers  in  recent  years,  asso¬ 
ciations  have  grown  in  number  and  in  member¬ 
ship  —  and  in  strength. 

Properly  handled,  Christmas  trees  are  an 
excellent  farm  crop.  Farmers  enjoy  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  commercial  growers  in  produc¬ 
ing  these  trees.  In  fact,  many  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  could  well  consider  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  tree  crops,  such  as  for  maple  sap, 
Christmas  trees  and  wood  products.  Farmers 
who  undertake  to  grow  Christmas  trees  would 
do  well  to  join,  or  help  organize,  one  of  these 
associations.  Members  have  found  them  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  successful  growing  and 
marketing  of  their  trees. 


“How  Do  They  Do  It?” 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  third  generation  that 
has  taken  your  most  valued  paper,  and  we  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  admire  the  stand  you 
take  on  the  milk  situation  and  have  followed 
through  a  lot  of  the  milk  discussions. 

When  I  read  on  page  673  of  your  November  5 
issue  a  statement  I  believe  to  be  true,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  figures: 

“The  average  cost  of  production  for  September, 
1955  was  $5.40  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  by  D.  L. 
Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University.” 

Just  above  this  statement  is  published  “Septem¬ 
ber  Milk  Prices”,  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers,  of  which  the  highest  is 
only  $5.14  and  the  lowest  $4.04  per  cwt. 

How  do  they  do  it?  R.  R-  h. 

Connecticut 

Economists  and  other  dairy  experts  may  be 
better  qualified  than  we  are  to  answer 
R.  B.  H.’s  question,  but,  if  they  are,  the  ex¬ 
planation  has  not  come  to  our  attention. 

“How  do  they  do  it?” 

They  don't.  Today,  the  average  dairy  farmer 
in  the  Northeast  is  living  in  hope,  and  mean¬ 
while  he  is  breaking  his  own  back,  and  the 
backs  of  every  member  of  his  family,  to  keep 


his  operation  going.  To  put  it  another  way, 
he  is  ’‘eating  his  fences”  even  though  he  real¬ 
izes  that  eventually  there  is  an  end  to  every 
fence. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  producers  in  our 
American  economy  who  have  so  little  to  say 
about  the  pricing  and  sale  of  their  product 
as  the  dairy  farmer.  Not  only  does  he  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  he  is  even  prevented  from 
saying  and  doing  what  he  may  like  to  say  — 
or  do. 

More  and  more  it  is  being  made  apparent 
that  the  job  facing  the  dairyman  is  one  that  he 
cannot  delegate  to  others.  If  he  is  to  survive 
as  a  free  and  independent  member  of  our  free 
and  independent  economy,  he  must  do  it 
himself  alone. 


The  Egg  Picture  for  1956 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  editorial  in 
the  November  5  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
“The  Egg  Outlook  Is  Good.” 

I  think  you  have  been  greatly  misinformed  in 
regard  to  the  future  outlook  for  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  The  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  recent  convention  listed  the  1955-56 
laying  flock  at  351  million  birds,  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  noted  that,  with 
the  expected  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay,  the  total 
number  of  eggs  available  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  as  great  as  the  past  year  when  we  had 
an  oversupply. 

My  average  net  return  for  eggs  for  the  present 
year  will  be  slightly  over  40  cents  a  dozen.  Last 
year  the  average  was  also  40  cents.  Compare  this 
with  my  average  egg  price  of  53  cents  in  1953. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  the  armchair 
specialists  take  off  their  rose-tinted  glasses  and 
look  at  the  farm  situation  as  it  is.  A  government 
bulletin  which  I  have  received  notes  that  one 
and  a  half  million  farmers  will  have  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $1,000  or  less  this  year.  It  also  notes 
that  the  average  hourly  wage  of  the  farmer  is 
one-half  that  of  the  industry  worker. 

In  fairness  to  the  thousands  of  readers  and 
your  excellent  periodical,  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

I  believe  that  the  editorial,  “The  Egg  Outlook 
Is  Good”,  should  be  rectified.  ,  a.  j.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

Your  comments  on  our  editorial,  “The  Egg 
Outlook  is  Good”,  which  appeared  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  November  5,  are  appreciated. 
And  they  are  well  taken,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  changes  were  made  in  government  pre¬ 
dictions  after  the  editorial  was  written. 

However,  present  indications  do  not  seem  to 
point  to  any  real  surplus  of  eggs  in  1956  and 
1957.  The  supply  will  be  ample  but  it  will  be 
more  in  line  with  what  might  be  called  “nor¬ 
mal”  for  the  years  ahead.  At  the  present  time 
no  one  has  reason  to  hope  for  an  immediate 
return  to  1953  conditions. 

If  the  poultry  farmer  is  to  operate  on  some¬ 
thing  resembling  an  even  keel,  he  should 
plan  on  a  moderate  return  year  in  and  year 
out,  rather  than  on  a  boom-and-bust  business. 
It  is  still  the  consensus  that  1956  will  be  better 
than  1955  and  1954,  and  that  the  poultryman 
who  raises  some  extra  pullets  in  1956  will  not 
be  doing  the  wrong  thing.  He  should,  of  course, 
be  in  a  sound  financial  condition  to  undertake 
this  task.  To  go  heavily  into  debt  for  such  a 
venture  would  be  a  foolish  move.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  need  to  keep  a  close  watch  over 
price  trends  and  one’s  own  individual  mar¬ 
ket,  and  then  gear  production  accordingly.  At 
the  present  time  most  all  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises  are  not  too  attractive  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view.  But,  if  any  improvement  takes 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  egg 
farming  will  be  one  of  the  laggards. 


Brevities 

“For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.”  —  Isaiah  9:6. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  timber  harvest  be¬ 
gan,  this  country  is  growing  timber  faster  than 
it  is  being  used.  New  wood  growth  is  actually  32 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  quantity  being  removed. 
In  saw  timber,  however,  there  is  still  a  national 
deficit  of  some  three  per  cent. 

A  record  number  of  competitive  farm  product 
entries  —  12,000  —  has  been  made  for  the  40th 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg,  January  9-13.  The  1956  edition  of  this 
famous  agricultural  fair  is  dedicated  to  “Farming 
for  Freedom.” 
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Cut  farm  hauling  costs  to  the  bone 
with  today’s  most  modern  trucks ! 


1%  /r°ST  MODERN  in  appearance,  most  modern  in  feature 
after  top-quality  feature!  That’s  why  you  maintain 
peak  efficiency  with  new  Chevrolet  Task-Force  trucks— and 
keep  hauling  costs  at  a  rock-hottom  low.  When  efficiency’s 
up  .  .  .  upkeep’s  down! 

Most  modern  in  power,  with  the  shortest  stroke  V8’s  in 
any  leading  truck  and  the  greatest  engine  choice  in  Chev¬ 
rolet  truck  history!  Whether  you  go  V8  or  6 — count  on 
high-compression  valve-in-head  economy  .  .  .  and  faster 
starting  with  Chevrolet’s  big  12-volt  electrical  system. 


Most  modern  all  the  way  through,  with  Powermatic 
design!  Frames  are  more  rigid  and  rugged.  Cabs  are  more 
comfortable,  more  durably  constructed.  As  for  extras — 
tubeless  tires  are  standard  on  H-ton  models;  Power  Brakes 
on  2-ton  jobs.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply 
details  about  Hydra-Matic,  Overdrive,  Power  Steering  and 
other  cost-cutting,  labor-saving  features.  He’ll  show  you, 
too,  why  you’ll  be  way  ahead  at  trade-in  time  tomorrow  with 
today’s  most  modern  truck.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


NEW  CHEVROLET  Task-Force  TRUCKS 


I  SURE  LIKE  MY 


Qcacflcj 


BARN  CLEANER 


It  does  o  fine  job  ond  it's  olwoys  ready 
’to  go  to  work.  Just  throw  the  switch 
ond  away  goes  the  manure  out  into  the 
cold  nasty  weather.  It's  just  as  simple  as  that.  I 
tell  you,  it's  the  lost  thing  I  would  port  with  in 
my  barn. 

NOW  I'VE  GOT  A 


gadder 


SILO 
UNLOADER 


I  never  reolized  what  it  could  do  for  me  in  soving 
time  ond  effort.  I  feed  faster  ond  there  is  no  more 
hard  work.  It  has  taken  a  real  load  off  my  hands. 


YEP! 


•  forming  is  a  pleasure  with  Cuddy  Codger 
doing  the  herd  drudgery  around  the  form.  Why 
don't  you  give  Badger  a  chance  to  do  the  same 
for  you?  .  .  .  you  can  bet  you'll  be  glad  you  did. 

Use  the  Badger  easy  payment  program. 

A  small  down  payment  will  put  a 
Badger  Barn  Cleaner  or  Badger  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  to  work  for  you.'See  your  nearest , 

Badger  Specialist.  ACT  NOW, 


BUY  IT  NOW  <8 

Use  our  Badger  easy  payment 
program. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialisrs  in 
All  Dairy  Sec* 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  CD 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER- NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31.DEPT.R  KAUKAUNA,  VVIS 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHI AZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

A  Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50 <  , 

( 16  Dilators) 


Experiments  on  fattening  of  livestock  at  the 
Colorado  Station  show  iCs  possible  to  reduce  the 

Feed  and  Labor  Costs  for  Lambs  and  Steers 


HE  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  located  at  Fort 
Collins  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  investiga¬ 
tional  work  with  feeder 
lambs  and  beef  cattle.  The 
-  -  SI .  animal  husbandry  investi¬ 
gations  are  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  L.  E.  Washburn.  Colorado 
ranks  well  up  toward  the  top  in  num¬ 
bers  of  lambs  annually  raised  and 
easily  ranks  first  for  numbers  of 
sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  with  well 
over  700,000  head.  When  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  present  average  total 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  annually 
fed  for  market  is  only  some  five  and 
one-half  million  head,  the  importance 
of  Colorado  as  a  lamb  and  mutton 
producing  State  can  well  be  realized. 

Western  New  York  State  farmers 
buy  comparatively  large  numbers  of 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 

test,  produced  favorable  results  in 
terms  of  gains  attained,  health  of 
the  lambs,  and  lower  labor  costs  for 
the  feeding  operation. 

Silage  Supplementation  for  Lambs 

Tests  at  various  stations  have 
shown  that  soybean  oil  meal  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  to  use  with  corn  si¬ 
lage  for  fattening  lambs.  An  experi¬ 
ment  was  completed  this  year  at  the 
Colorado  Station  in  which  four  lots 
of  20  lambs  each,  with  initial  weights 
of  about  82  pounds  per  head,  were 
fed  up  to  five  pounds  of  corn  silage 
er  head  daily  for  a  period  of  57  days. 
Then  they  were  transferred  to  self- 
fed  pellets  for  a  period  of  43  days. 
The  average  final  weight  of  all  lots 
was  a  little  over  109  pounds  per 
head. 


SSIS! 


In  tests  with  Purdue  Supplement  A  at  the  Colorado  Station  in  Fort  Collins, 
these  feeder  cattle  made  highly  efficient  and  economical  gains.  This  supple¬ 
ment  is  especially  valuable  where  the  ration  is  comparatively  high  in 

corn  silage. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  <£. 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  ourlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  0 
rust  or  clog!  P'paid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS 


USE 


SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950.  WILLI AMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


fairly  heavy  lambs  each  Fall  to  fat¬ 
ten  for  eastern  markets.  These  lambs 
usually  weigh  80-85  pounds  per  head 
when  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  and 
when  sold  generally  weigh  around 
90-100  ponds  or  somewhat  heavier. 
They  are  highly  finished  and  sell  well 
when  marketed.  Almost  all  of  these 
feeder  lambs  are  shipped  in  from  the 
West,  especially  from  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Colorado.  These  so-called 
high  altitude  lambs  are  usually 
more  hardy  and  free  from  para¬ 
sites  than  native  lambs. 

Feed  and  Labor  Costs  Can  Be 
Reduced 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  good  quality 
fat  lambs  and  an  increasing  demand 
for  this  kind  of  meat  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife,  the  price  for  highly 
finished  lambs  has  held  up  well  as 
compared  with  the  fat  hog  and 
cattle  markets.  However,  with  in¬ 
creasing  labor  costs  and  high  prices 
for  grain,  the  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  a  lamb  feeding  operation,  as 
with  all  livestock,  is  economy  of 
gain.  The  use  of  corn  silage  in  lamb 
feeding  rations  has  long  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  debate.  When  frozen  or  of 
poor  quality  or  if  improperly  fed, 
corn  silage  may  produce  bad  results 
with  lambs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  State  station  tests  favor 
its  proper  use  largely  because  of 
economy  of  gains  attained. 

Professor  Washburn  has  called  our 
attention  to  some  of  their  recent 
lamb  feeding  trials  conducted  by 
Prof.  A.  L.  Esplin.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  show  that,  in 
order  to  market  fat  lambs  at  a  more 
favorable  time  and  weight,  and  at  a 
lowered  feed  cost,  a  rather  long  feed¬ 
ing  period  of  corn  silage  is  desirable. 
It  has  also  been  found  desirable  to 
use  a  protein  supplement  during  this 
first  part  of  the  feeding  period,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  intensive  self- 
1  feeding  period  toward  the  end  of  the 
feeding  program.  The  self-feeding  of 
pelleted  rations,  as  used  in  another 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  kinds  and  amounts  of  supple¬ 
mentation,  one  lot  of  lambs  was  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  per  lamb  per  day,  plus 
silage  at  the  rate  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  A  second  lot  of  comparable 
lambs  received  one-half  pound  of 
soybean  oil  meal  and  one-half  pound 
of  shelled  corn  per  lamb  per  day. 
The  third  lot  of  lambs  received  the 
same  amount  of  soybean  oil  meal 
plus  .02  of  a  pound  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate.  The  fourth  lot  was  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  soybean  oil 
meal  per  head  per  day. 

The  addition  of  .02  of  a  pound  of 
calcium  carbonate  (ground  lime¬ 
stone)  to  one-half  pound  of  soybean 
oil  meal  per  lamb  per  day,  plus  a  full 
feed  of  corn  silage,  followed  by  a 
43-day  full  feeding  period  with  pel¬ 
lets  resulted  in  the  largest  (0.349 
pound  daily)  and  cheapest  gains  of 
all  the  lots.  The  addition  of  one-half 
pound  of  shelled  corn  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  gain  Over  the  lot 
fed  one-half  pound  of  soybean  oil 
meal  as  the  sole  supplement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  shelled  corn  did  in¬ 


crease  the  cost  of  gains  by  about  15 
per  cent.  When  one  pound  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  was  fed  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  corn  silage,  the  lambs 
gained  almost  as  much  as  those  fed 
the  calcium  carbonate,  but  at  an 
increased  feed  cost  of  about  33 
per  cent. 

Self-Feeding  Heavy  Lambs 

Self-feeding  of  lambs,  as  with  corn 
silage,  must  be  done  properly  in 
order  to  be  successful.  If  lambs  are 
thin  or  run  down  and  then  placed  on 
self-fed  grain,  it  is  very  probable  that 
many  of  them  will  die  from  apoplexy, 
commonly  called  “over-eating  dis¬ 
ease.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lambs  have  been  brought  along  on 
good  hay  or  corn  silage,  plus  some 
concentrates,  in  the  manner  of  the 
lambs  just  discussed,  then  they  may 
be  safely  and  economically  fattened 
either  on  self-fed  grain  or  pellets. 

In  another  test  it  had  been  found 
that  lambs  fed  pellets  containing 
equal  parts  of  ground  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay  gave  the  largest  gains, 
with  the  least  amount  of  feed,  as 
compared  with  various  grains  and 
pellet  mixtures. 

It  was  observed  that,  when  one  lot 
of  lambs  was  fed  a  pelleted  ration 
consisting  of  two-thirds  corn  chop 
and  one-third  processed  alfalfa  hay, 
there  was  some  scouring  when  they 
went  on  feed.  The  lambs  which  were 
self-fed  varying  amounts  of  corn 
chop  and  dried  beet  pulp  were  more 
expensive  than  the  50-50  corn-alfalfa 
lot,  due  to  smaller  average  daily 
gains  and  greater  cost  of  the  rations 
used.  When  grain  alone  was  self-fed, 
the  iambs  were  started  on  dried  beet 
pulp  and  this  was  gradually  changed 
over  to  a  full  feed  of  grain.  Grain 
alone  cost  more  for  gains  attained 
than  the  50-50  group.  Under  this 
system  of  self-feeding  no  death 
losses  occurred  in  any  of  the  self- 
fed  lots.  The  lambs  in  all  lots 
yielded  carcasses  which  graded  as 
choice,  with  the  exception  of  two 
lambs  which  graded  as  good. 

Roughages  and  Supplements  for 
Fattening  Steers 

Purdue  Supplement  A  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Indiana  Station  in 
La  Fayette  about  five  years  ago.  It 
has  since  been  used  with  excellent 
results  by  many  feeders  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  corn  silage  ration.  Supple¬ 
ment  A  contains  the  following  ingre¬ 
dient  percentages:  soybean  oil  meal 
(containing  44  per  cent  protein),  65; 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  14;  molas¬ 
ses,  14;  steamed  bonemeal,  five;  salt, 
1.75  (containing  one  ounce  of  cobalt 
sulfate  per  cwt.  of  salt);  and  0.25 
vitamin  supplement  (containing 


The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  is  noted  for  its  outstanding  investigational 
work  with  sheep  and  lambs.  Here  are  some  of  the  experimental  sheep  and 
lambs  in  pens.  They  are  allowed  outdoors  during  the  Winter  xvhen 

weather  is  favorable. 
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2.250  units  of  vitamin  A  and  300 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram). 

Due  to  the  increasing  popularity 
of  this  supplement,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  Prof.  Washburn  and 
associates  to  conduct  tests  with  it 
when  used  with  various  kinds  of 
roughages  and  in  different  combina¬ 
tions  with  grain  in  steer  fattening 
programs.  This  work  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Spring  of  1955  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Connell. 

In  these  tests  the  check  lot  was 
fed  the  usual  or  standard  ration  for 
fattening  steers  of  ground  corn,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  soybean  oil  meal, 
using  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  for 
roughage,  plus  salt  as  desired.  The 
average  daily  poundage  ration  for 
this  group  of  steers,  for  a  period 
of  157  days,  with  an  initial  feed  lot 
weight  of  746  pounds  per  head,  was: 
corn  14.1;  soybean  meal,  1.0;  alfalfa 
hay,  3.7;  and  corn  silage,  7.7.  The 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  re¬ 
quired  by  these  steers  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  was  728.  Another 
group  of  comparable  steers  was  fed 
a  daily  poundage  ration  consisting  of 
ground  corn,  8.8;  Purdue  Supple¬ 
ment  A,  3.0;  and  corn  silage,  44.2. 
These  cattle  required  only  605 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  for  each  100  pounds 
gain  in  157  days  to  be  finished  to 
the  same  good  to  choice  condition  as 
the  check  lot.  When  alfalfa  hay  was 
fed  with  corn  silage  and  Supplement 
A,  and  ground  corn  fed  for  grain, 
both  rate  and  economy  of  gain  were 
about  the  same  as  when  silage  alone 
was  used.  With  another  group  the 
use  of  soybean  oil  meal  with  the 
Supplement  A  did  not  improve  the 
ration  over  the  chueck  lot.  For  still 
another  group  of  steers  put  on 
Supplement  A  fed  with  gi'ound  corn, 


and  alfalfa  silage  as  the  sole  rough- 
age,  it  required  770  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  Sup¬ 
plement  A  is  therefore  shown  in 
these  trials  to  be  an  excellent  and 
economical  source  of  nutrients,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals,  and  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  to  use  with  cattle 
rations  which  are  relatively  high  in 
corn  silage. 

Hormones  for  Steers 

Tests  at  the  Colorado  Station  have 
shown  that  feeding  a  female  synthe¬ 
tic  hormone,  stilbestrol,  to  fattening 
cattle  was  advantageous  from  the 
considerations  of  rate  and  economy 
of  gains  attained. 

The  check  lot  in  these  tests  at 
Colorado  was  fed  a  standard  grain 
and  roughage  ration,  from  average 
initial  weights  of  756  pounds  per 
head  to  a  final  weight  of  951  pounds. 
The  other  comparable  groups  were 
fed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  final  weights.  The  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  required  for 
the  check  lot  were  625  pounds  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained. 
When  10  milligrams  (mg.)  of  stil¬ 
bestrol  were  added  to  the  daily  check 
lot  ration,  it  required  only  496 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  to  finish  the  steers 
to  the  same  market  condition  and 
selling  price. 

Injections  under  the  skin  of  the 
natural  male  hormone,  testosterone, 
and  the  natural  female  hormone, 
estradiol,  in  varying  amounts  and 
combinations,  with  and  without 
stilbestrol,  showed  no  significant  ad¬ 
vantage  when  used  without  stilbes¬ 
trol.  When  used  with  stilbestrol,  they 
were  about  25  per  cent  less  efficient 
than  when  stilbestrol  was  fed  alone. 


N.  Y.  Feeder  Calf  Sales 

Some  1,200  graded  and  weighed 
beef  calves  in  the  New  York  Beef 
Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project  were  sold  at  public  auction 
late  this  Fall  for  a  total  of  $108,000. 

The  sale  of  Altamont  on  October 
21  brought  the  highest  hundred¬ 
weight  average  $23.25,  on  114  head 
weighing  424  pounds  apiece.  At  Pike, 
on  October  25,  383  calves  averaging 
420  pounds  sold  for  $21  per  cwt.;  at 
Caledonia  on  October  28,  384  head 
at  an  average  of  417  pounds  brought 
$21.90;  and  at  Syracuse  on  November 
1,  334  animals  averaging  418  pounds 
sold  at  $20.23. 

The  price  for  all  the  1,215  calves, 
averaging  419  pounds,  was  $21.29 
per  cwt.  The  price  at  three  of  the 
sales  this  year  was  higher  than  a 
year  ago;  prices  for  heifers  were  es¬ 
pecially  good. 

Five  Fancy  animals  were  sold  for 
a  little  over  $29,  141  Choices  better 
than  $24,  514  Goods  about  $22,  and 
the  552  Mediums  just  under  $20. 
Three  Commons  brought  about  $13. 
There  were  16  yearlings  also  sold 
at  Altamont  for  an  average  of  $18.40 
per  cwt.:  they  weighed  685  pounds. 
The  prices  paid  at  the  N.  Y.  Feeder 
Calf  Sales  were  from  one  to  four 
dollars  higher  on  steers  and  three 
to  five  dolars  higher  on  heifers  than 
those  paid  at  the  same  time  for  300- 
500  pound  feeder  calves  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

Winners  of  banners  awarded  by 
the  beef  breed  associations  for  the 
five  best  calves  consigned  were:  at 
Altamont  —  Aberdeen-Angus,  Bent- 
Lee  Farm  of  Brant  Lake;  Hereford, 
Indian  Ladder  Farm,  Altamont;  at 
Pike  —  Angus,  Forest  Holmes  of 
Fillmore;  Hereford,  William  Brown 
of  East  Concord;  at  Calendonia  — 
Angus,  Robert  King  of  Trumans- 
burg;  Hereford,  Anthony  Maleski  and 
Sons,  Ovid:  Shorthorn,  Covert  and 
Farr,  Lodi;  and  at  Syracuse — Angus, 
Conrad  Hahn,  Syracuse;  Hereford, 
Green  Meadows  Farm,  Ludlowville; 
Shorthorn,  Ernest  Shellabarger, 
Syracuse.  The  grand  champion  lot  of 
five  calves  was  Bent-Lee  Farm’s. 


Winners  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show 

The  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show  Nov. 
25-Dec.  3  in  Chicago  was  a  980-pound 
Aberdeen-Angus  fed,  fit  and  shown 
by  Nancy  Turner,  4-H  girl  from 
Champaign,  Ill.  Sold  at  auction  for 
$15  a  pound,  the  steer  brought  Miss 
Turner  a  total  of  $14,700.  The  grand 
champion  Angus  bull  was  shown  by 
Ankony  Farms,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
and  Millarden  Farms,  Annville,  Pa. 
Other  Northeast  livestock  exhibitors 
at  the  International  were  the  Ben 
Tulloch  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  with 
Angus;  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
with  Dorset  sheep;  MP  Hereford 
Farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Brawn, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  with  Herefords; 
and  C.  V.  Whitney  Farms,  Old  West- 
bury,  N.  Y.,  with  Angus.  In  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  poultry  contest  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  International, 
the  Cornell  team  of  Bruce  Babcock 
and  Roy  Curtiss  of  Ithaca,  and 
Ralph  Cornwall,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
placed  third  behind  Arkansas  and 
Texas. 

N.  Y.  Holstein  Is  Three- 
Year-Old  Gloss  Leader 

In  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Howard  Sis¬ 
son’s  senior  three-year-old  Holstein 
cow,  Hamaret  Piebe  Arab,  recently 
set  new  national  milk  and  butterfat 
production  records  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America’s  Herd 
Improvement  Registry.  Milked  twice 
a  day  for  a  full  year,  she  produced 
29,583  pounds  of  milk  and  1,110 
pounds  of  fat,  thus  sui-passing  the 
previous  record  of  a  Kansas  Hol¬ 
stein  by  more  than  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  139  pounds  of  fat.  Hamaret 
Piebe  Arab  is  a  maternal  sister  of 
Hamaret  Queen  Prospector,  owned 
by  Archie  Meek  of  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
who  leads  all  full-aged  HIR  Hol- 
steins  with  a  production  of  35,565 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,319  pounds  of 
fat  on  2x  milking.  Mr.  Sisson’s  new 
champion  produced  an  average  of 
37.1  quarts  of  milk  each  day  of  her 
year-long  test  period.  She  was  bred 
by  Charles  Pratz  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


B  Proven  by  fads  and  figures.  Yes. 

—  Better  mothers  IV?re  1’°6  Cr'’'vcr'  arc  using  Hamp- 

—  .  _  .  shires  lo  get  that  extra  pig  per  litter; 

Ctfl Gaper  IsSlHS  more  pounds  of  red  meat  per  head 

.  ■ mm  a  and  higher  dollar  value  of  carcass, 

r  Im vnll  lrV6dt  Rapid  growth,  economy  of  gain, 

rustling  ability  and  highly  muscled 
carcasses  make  Hampshires  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable,  quality 
pork  production.  You  can  now  buy  Hamp¬ 
shire  strains  Certified  as  superior  product¬ 
ive  meat  type. 


FREE! 


Write  for  literature,  lo¬ 
cation  of  sales  and 
addresses  of  nearby 
breeders. 

Send  $1.00  for  1  yr.  sub  to  breed  magazine, 
Hampshire  Herdsman. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1130  MAIN  ST),  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  L 


MEAT  HOGS 

By  Mail  Order! 

The  profitable  kind. 
Let  our  expert  Fteld- 
men  select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
...  a  free  service 
...  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  details. 


) 


FALL  BOARS  and  FALL  GILTS 

BERKSHIRES  and  YORKSHIRES 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Please  Send  for  Particulars  Regarding  Our 
Farming-out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE  12,  N.  Y. 

y.A,P.LEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Service  Boars,  Spring 
d„P'9s;  Weanling  Pigs,  Champion  Bloodlines. 
RUSSELL  WOOD,  Rt.  I,  Halifax,  Pa.  Near  Enders 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
“V  fortified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 


cREE  ,„9l,RCUkAR:  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  a  SON.  R.  F  .  D .  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  8T0CK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
„„„„  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2002  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES,  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  Boars,  Bred 
Gilts,  Straight  English  Bloodlines.  LEACOCK 
YORKSHIRE  FARM,  R.  I,  Ronks,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CHINCHILLAS 


i  YEAR  END  SPECIAL  ! 


I  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 

S  Strong  healthy  animals:  Young  pairs  $125.  Pair 
I  with  babies  $225.  three  females  and  one  male  $375. 
D  We  wilt  include  free  of  charge  one  baby  pair  with 
a  ail  orders  of  $450  or  more  while  supply  lasts. 
Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 
ROCKLAND  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
I  RFD  I,  W.  NYACK,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nyack  7-3580 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONY 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OF  ALL! 

16  from  which  to  choose  the  one  that  best  suits  your 
purpose.  Ages  run  from  halter-broken  weanlings  to 
child-broken  individuals.  Sizes  range  from  11.2  to 
14.2  hands.  Breeds  are  registered  Welsh,  Arab- 
Welsh,  Half-Arabs  and  Grades. 

SOUTHLANDS  FARM,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 

MEXICAN  BURROS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

50  to  choose  from.  Males  $95;  females  $110.  Saddle 
and  bridle  $38.  Harness  $40  and  $50.  Carts  $95  and 
up.  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

SPRUCE  RIDGE  FARM.  RIDGEBURY  ROAD 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  Idlewood  8-6949 

RABBITS 


RABBIT  RAISING  FACTS 


Complete  In  48  page  illustrated  book,  by  World’s 
Largest  Rabbit  Association.  10  cents.  Address  — 
AMERICAN.  38  ARBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG  17,  PA. 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Q\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

Accredited  Herd  * 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dorn.  Breeding 


•Phone  4)  7 


''FARMLANDS’* 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  .  D1  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredilm  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


SAT  .Tm 

300  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  300 
40  HEREFORD  YEARLING  STEERS  40 
40  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  40 
WE  MAKE  FREE  DELIVERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ON  LOTS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  •  CLAYTON  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON.  Manager  Phone:  218 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 
u«„,,A!s;k.  Youn»  Heifers  Not  Bred. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

SHEEP 


- For  More  Profit  Switch  to  CORRIEDALES _ 

THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP 
.  For  Eree  Information  Write  — 

A  M  E  R I  CAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ina  papRi?um°i  E‘  sinGLETON,  Secretary 

108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
..  D  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt..  OREFIELD,  PA. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
FOR  SALE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDfNG 
COME  SEE  THEM 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


ForSalec!?£/,STIRr-EJ?  cheviot  ram  lambs 

I  Ul  OalCffw  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 
YEARLING  EWES.  BEST  OF  BLOODLINES 
CARLTON  EBERSTEIN,  PERRY  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  «"!1K,1na.rm 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coooners,  Combination 
Hounds  .  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


AKC.  Reg  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK,  R.D.  2,  M  ANSFI  ELD,  PA.  Phone  807- R- 14 


BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K,  C.,  Hunting,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  Older 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
?.Y™SLe£„of  ?uali‘y-  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS. 
WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Butier  2631 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  all  aqes 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  l'/,’ 
years  $50.  COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H~. 

CHIHUAHUAS:  Adorable  pups  of  the  world’s  smallest 
breed.  Mexican  midgets  you’ll  love.  AROLA 
KENNELS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Utica  2-3746 


?F?!.GJ?EE  AIR°ALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS:  Born  May 
23,  1955.  Champion  bred.  Male  4  years,  fond  of 

children.  ALVIN  WIMETT,  SALISBURY,  VT. 


— A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 
All  Colors,  Ready  for  Christmas  —  Reasonable 
MRS.  KENNETH  LUFT,  RFD  2,  WARWICK.  N.Y. 
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quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.  ” 
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FOR  QUICK,  PJ 

I0FITABLE  SALES... 

have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  sto*k  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 
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DOUBLE  ACTING 


TO 

B 


yOUR 
'tja«s 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


yl  X}-  $ 

^SPARKLING 


CLEAR  WATER 


No  rust  to  ruin  your  food, 
clothes  or  plumbing.  Your 
present  water  can  be  made 
colorless,  clear,  palatable. 


;  -,:.r  ■  ■  -■  ■■  :•  ■  -V.  -  --- 

■}  •  :  . 

ALL  RUST  REMOVED 

A  Diamond  iron  Removal  Filter 

p-  .  • 

Jakes  out  all  rust  and  other 

foreign  matter.  Moderate  cost 
and  easily  installed.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  write: 

■  -  v  -  . 

\  ' 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co.j 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.'’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success  . . . 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N,  J. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
soinetimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


YOU  GAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  !  I 

PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  awayl 
Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
I  minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 

Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order. 

NO  C.  0.  D. 

t  VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

P.  0.  Box-GIA,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 

IMPORTED  FROM  GERMANY 
PRICE  $275  EACH 

Will  Deliver  Anywhere  •  Agents  Wanted 
J.  VAN  DER  PLATE,  Sr. 

16  POST  ST.,  HALEDON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Watching  for  Christmas! 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


«  by  Mall  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  Ea- 
jements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
.IL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Time.  .  .time.  .  .with  a  tock-tick- 
tock 

Counts  the  hours  ’twixt  Now  and 
Then; 

Children  fasten  their  eyes  on  the 
clock, 

Waiting  and  wondering:  What  and 
When ? 

Presents  hidden  by  key  and  lock 

Stir  up  our  tiny  women  and  men 

Into  a  questing,  excited  flock 

Guessing  at  clues,  again  and  again. 

Time,  yes,  time,  with  its  tock-tick- 
tock, 

Whether  a  child’s  or  Old  Big  Ben, 

Signals  the  second  when  doll  or  block 

Scatters  all  question  of  what  and 
when! 

—  Helen  Dwight 
New  York  State 


Courtesy  of  Children’s  “Bluebird 
Wall  Clock,”  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 


Fun  With  Tree  Ornaments 


With  fun  for  all,  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  can  be  made  at  home 
from  discarded  materials  as  a  family 
project.  A  few  evenings  together  will 
turn  out  dozens  of  shining  orna¬ 
ments.  Exquisite  roundish  gleaming 
ornaments  for  the  tree,  and  for  ever¬ 
green  wreathes  for  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  can  be  cut  in  several  sizes 
from  the  lids  of  tin  cans!  These 
feathery  “silver  and  gold”  orna¬ 
ments,  truly  striking,  are  hand¬ 
somer  than  many  ornaments  on  sale 
in  the  stores. 

The  best  lids  to  use  are  those  from 
“gold-lined”  tin  cans.  I  keep  a  box 
in  my  kitchen,  and  whenever  I  open 
a  particularly  nice,  clean  gold-lined 
tin  can  on  my  wall  opener,  I  wash 
and  dry  the  lid  and  toss  it  into  the 
box  for  Christmas  tree  stock. 

Take  a  circular  lid,  and  make  pen¬ 
cil  marks  (as  shown  by  the  bold 
solid  lines  in  the  sketch)  dividing 


circle  into  six  segments.  With  light 
tin-snips,  cut  on  these  lines  almost  to 
the  center,  but  leave  the  center  sec¬ 
tion  of  lid  uncut. 

Then  divide  these  segments  in  half 
with  a  pencilled  or  scored  line.  (See 
dotted  lines.)  Punch  a  hole,  as 
shown,  for  holding  a  thread  or  wire 
for  hanging. 

Finally  cut  thin  silver-strips  on 
one  segement  (see  thin  diagonal 
lines)  to  the  center  dotted  line,  work¬ 
ing  first  on  one  half  of  the  segment, 
then  turning  lid  over  and  cutting 
from  other  side.  As  you  cut,  this 
turning  then  causes  the  slivers  to 
curl  around.  Leave  enough  tin  along 
the  center  line  to  hold  the  slivers, 
but  keep  as  thin  as  possible. 

Repeat  these  steps  for  each  of  the 
other  five  segments;  the  ornament  is 
then  completed.  The  finer  the  sliver- 
strips  can  be  cut,  the  handsomer  the 
finished  ornament  will  appear. 

Icicles  for  decorating  the  tree  are 
formed  from  the  spiral  strips  twisted 
off  in  opening  vacuum-packed  coffee 
tin  cans.  Pull  the  coiled  strip  care¬ 
fully  from  the  metal  key  used  to 
twist  the  strip  around.  In  pulling, 
keep  the  lengthening  spiral  icicle 
nicely  shaped.  After  removing  the 
end  from  the  key,  twist  this  end  in¬ 
to  hook  shape  for  hanging  over  a 
branch  of  the  tree. 

Both  these  ornaments  on  the  tree 
catch  the  gleam  of  lights  in  the  room 
and  from  electric  bulbs  on  the  tree 
itself.  Try  one  of  each  kind,  and  you 
will  enjoy  the  shining  results. 

Anne  C.  A.  Holst 


Lovely  Yule  Customs 
Of  Rural  Ireland 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Christmas  home  celebrations  is  ob¬ 
served  particularly  in  rural  Ireland. 

On  Christmas  evening,  candles  are 
lighted  in  every  room  of  the  house 
and  doors  are  left  open.  The  candles’ 
gleam  and  the  open  door,  symbols  of 
hospitality,  assure  the  traveler  that 
no  couple  seeking  shelter  for  a  baby, 
as  in  token  of  the  Son  of  God,  will 
be  homeless.  The  candles  must  shine 
forth  all  through  the  night  and  may 
be  snuffed  out  only  by  those  having 
the  name  of  Mary. 

Another  observance  is  the  placing 
of  a  cup  and  saucer  on  a  table  in 
each  home  for  the  refreshment  of 
wandering  souls  who  are  believed  to 
come  back  at  Christmas.  Thus  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  are  remem¬ 
bered. 

On  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  December 
26th,  “Feeding  the  Wren”  is  an¬ 
other  age-old  custom.  This  has  its 
roots  in  the  legend  of  St.  Stephen 
who,  taking  refuge  from  his  enemies 
in  a  frieze  bush,  was  betrayed  to 
them  by  a  wren.  Therefore,  on  the 
first  day  after  Christmas,  young 
children  obtain  a  wren,  place  the 
bird  in  a  cage  on  top  of  a  frieze 
bush,  while  they  go  from  door  to 
door  asking  help  for  the  needy.  Here 
is  not  only  a  ceremony  for  charity 
but  one  of  forgiveness  for  the  wren’s 
unwitting  betrayal. 

Other  lands  have  other  traditions, 
all  loved,  all  keeping  alive  the  beauty 
of  the  Christmastide. 

Louisiana  Corinne  Rust 


Here's  a  Nice  Thing  to 
Give  for  Christmas! 

Will  you  forgive  us  if  we  indulge 
in  a  little  tooting  of  our  own 
Christmas  horn? 

Actually  we  believe  that  if  you 
send  a  gift  subscription  for  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  to  a  friend  (man 
or  woman,  young  or  older),  your 
Christmas  gift  will  be  happily  re¬ 
ceived.  Scarcely  anything  so  worth¬ 
while  could  be  less  expensive,  or 
easier  to  shop  for.  Besides,  it  keeps 
coming  the  year  round  —  or  years 
round! 

You  will  find  on  the  opposite  page 
(759)  in  this  issue  a  handy  order 
blank.  To  each  person  you  name  on 
the  blank,  we  will  mail  a  Christmas 
card  explaining  that  you  are  the 
giver. 

At  this  time  especially,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  extends  greetings  to 
you  for  a  most  Merry  Christmas,  and 
a  fine  New  Year;  also  its  many 
thanks  that  you  are  a  subscriber 
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Mother  Bee’s  Little  Brown  House 


If  we  have  a  white  Christmas,  or 
not,  we  can  always  quote  from  the 
record  that  this  year  we  had  two 
inches  of  snow  in  October  and  an¬ 
other  two  before  November  10th! 

Bears  made  a  Thanksgiving  feast, 
so  to  speak,  of  apples  ungathered  on 
the  ground.  Five  were  shot  nearby, 
mostly  smaller  bears  that  evidently 
were  not  wise  in  the  ways  of  this 
wicked  world.  Deer  season  last 
month  gave  16  days  for  hunters  and 
camps  were  crowded.  Many  a  dog 
spent  'most  of  his  time  under  a  bed 
somewhere  to  get  away  from  the 
sound  of  guns. 

From  my  bed  I  can  see  the  sun 
shine  on  the  trunks  of  the  white 
birches  and  on  the  leaves  that  still 
cling  to  the  oaks.  The  bluejays  that 
used  to  come  in  Winter  to  be  fed,  as 
many  as  50,  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared*  of  late,  though  now  we  do 
have  five,  perhaps  parents  and  then- 
children. 

Not  that  we  need  another  bed- 
quilt  but.  to  pass  the  days,  I  am  piec¬ 
ing  one  on  the  theory  that  women 
can  endure  being  bedridden  better 
than  men  because  we  can  knit,  sew 
and  crochet.  A  young  school  friend 
of  long  years  back  once  injured  his 
spine  so  that  he  was  in  bed  many 
months.  His  wise  mother  taught  him 
to  embroider  and  crochet. 

There  are  many  men  in  later  life 


who  have  to  give  up  strenuous  work, 
and  they  would  do  well  to  cultivate 
some  leisurely  activity  that  would 
interest  them.  Some  men  carve  wood, 
some  restore  or  make  replicas  of 
small  antiques,  others,  spend  gratify¬ 
ing  hours  making  jigsaw  puzzles,  or 
putting  them  together.  Crossword 
puzzles  are  a  solace  to  many;  gar¬ 
dening  likewise  is  an  outlet  for 
energy. 

Going  back  a  bit;  before  our  Oc¬ 
tober  snow,  the  Angel  of  the  Wild 
Things  warned  the  birds.  The  men 
said  the  front  yard  had  over  100 
juncoes  and  sparrows,  while  the 
backyard  held  a  flock  of  robins,  later 
joined  by  flickers.  When  the  storm 
was  over  the  birds  were  gone.  Now 
only  juncoes  and  bluejays  remain: 

May  December  hold  Christmas  joys 
and  the  New  Year  bring  comfort 
and  opportunity  to  one  and  all. 

Mother  Bee 


Warm  feet  and  a  cool  head  was 
the  old-fashioned  formula  for  keep¬ 
ing  well.  It  is  a  good  remedy  too  for 
sleeplessness. 


Cold  floors,  even  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  on  the  wall  registers 
healthful  warmth,  can  be  risky  for 
toddlers  and  creeping  babies.  A  rug 
under  the  play  pen  helps,  rugs  also 
on  floors. 


(lift  JntthuTiptimig  to 


at  the 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1  -Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 

An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 


Pretty  Things  for  the  New  Year 

.  2501  —  New  “Go-togethers”  with  marked  shoulder  interest  on  the 
t  l0?ne’c ?ma^  b«tt.°“  interest,  a  nonchalant  flare  to  its  skirt.  Sizes  10 
30  cent?126  U  Sklft’  1/8  ydS'  54'in';  2Vz  Vds-  39-in.  Blouse,  2%  yds.  35-in. 

2209  —  Graceful  Cover-up  Apron  fashioned  to  make  you  look  and  feel 
attractive  all  day  long.  Pattern  package  includes  tea  apron  too!  Three  sizes- 
Small,  medium,  large.  Medium  size,  3  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

.  2281  ~  Practica1’  Easy-on  Casual  with  a  soft  yoked  neckline  designed 

to  flatter  the  shorter,  fuller  figure.  Sew  several  for  refreshing  year  ’round 
wear.  Sizes  12%  to  24%.  Size  16%:  4  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

_  2\51  ~  SimPIe  dewing  for  Your  Little  Girl  makes  this  adorable  out¬ 

fit.  Note  the  easy  swirl  to  its  skirt,  demure  neckline  detailing.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2508  —  Dressy  Jumper  that  has  party  possibilities  without  its  crisp 
blouse.  You'll  love  the  way  that  it  nips  your  waist  “just-so”,  then  flares  to  a 
grand  sweep.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  14:  Jumper-Dress,  3%  yds.  39-in.*  3  vds 
54-in.  Blouse,  2  yds.  35-in.  30  cents.  ’ 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  333  West  30th 
St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1  cent  tax 
on  20-eent  orders;  2  cents  tax  on  40  to  60-cent  orders;  3  cents  tax  on  80 
cents  to  $1.00  orders.) 


p  Brnh  flour  jErtrulis  (This  Alfrarltur  (far 5 


Greetings 

A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker1’ 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON _ 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  ! 


Name . 

R*  F  •  • *•••••••••! 

Box . . . 

Street . , 

U  I  Tear 

Post  Office . 

.  State . 

Li  3  jc  ears 

□  7  Tears 

Name . . . . . . 

•  D»  §•«••••••••« 

Box . 

Street . 

1 _ j  x  ji  ear 

Post  Office . 

.  State . 

I _ i  i  ears 

□  7  Years 

Name . 

1 — i  t 

K*  F  •  D  •  •••••••#•«•• 

Box . 

Street . 

LI  3l  ear 

Post  Office . 

*■•••••••••••••• 

***•••••••••••••• 

1 _ j  a  ji  ears 

□  7  Years 

YOUR  NAME . 

R.  F.  D . 

Box . 

Street . 

I _ i  i  ear 

□  3  Years 

Post  Office . 

State . 

□  7  Years 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal ! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  ■  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRL  COLLECTS  STAMPS 

X  have  always  read  Our  Page  just  as  soon 
as  we  get  it  in  the  mail  but  this  is  my 
first  letter  to  it.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  pen  pals  from  al  over  the  world. 
I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  my 
hobby  is  stamp  collecting.  My  home  is  in 
a  small  town  and  there  are  not  many  girls 
and  boys  of  my  age  living  here.  Please  try 
and  send  a  snapshot  of  yourself  if  you  can. 
—Shelia  Roit,  13,  New  York. 


FOUR-H  GIRL’S  FIRST  LETTER  HERE 

My  hobbies  are  swimming  and  baking  and 
I  have  a  calf  and  kittens  of  my  own.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  and  would  like 
a  pen  pal  especially  from  a  foreign  country 
although  I  will  welcome  any  letters,  and 
will  answer  regularly.  —  Judy  Swansing,  12, 
Pennsylvania. 


CLEVER  PARAKEET,  CHIRPY 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  Chirpy  is 
the  name  of  my  pet  parakeet.  His  coloring 
is  green  and  yellow  and  the  tricks  he  does 
are  very  clever  and  comical.  My  hobbies  are 
sw- mining,  skating,  drawing  and  writing.  I 
have  a  baby  sister  who  is  e.ght  months  old. 
I  would  like  a  pen  pal  very  much.  — 
Joann  Santinello,  10,  Massachusetts. 


EIGHT  CATS,  TWO  GOLDFISH 

Already  I  have  many  fine  pen  pals  from 
Our  Page  but  hope  to  have  some  more.  I 
love  all  animals,  especially  horses.  I  love  to 
draw,  swim  and  ride  horseback.  I  haven  t  a 
horse  of  my  own,  though  I  would  like  one. 
I  do  have  eight  cats,  two  goldfish  and  one 
nine  year  old  brother!  —  Jeanette  Schilling» 
13,  New  Jersey. 


MORE  CATS  AND  GOLDFISH! 

This  is  the  first  time  1  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  60  acre  farm  and  love 
animals.  I  have  four  cats  and  two  fish.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and  bicycle 
riding.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  someone  would 
write  to  me.  —  Ina  Dalrymple,  12,  New 
York. 


ESTHER,  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR 

I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  some  time  and  enjoy  it  a  lot. 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  have  many 
interests  such  as  painting,  roller  skating, 
dancing  and  all  sports.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  two  sisters  and  four  brothers  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
around  my  age  or  a  little  older  Send  a 
snapshot  if  possible.  —  Esther  Trelmski,  17, 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Boys  Are  Answering 


CHARLIE  TRIES  HIS  LUCK 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  nearly  five  years  now  and  I 
hadn’t  been  paying  much  attention  to  Our 
Page.  Then  one  day  I  sat  down  and  read 
it  and  was  amazed  to  see  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  sent  letters.  So  I  would  like  to  try 
my  luck  as  a  pen  pal,  too.  I  live  on  an  82- 
acre  farm  and  we  have  ducks,  guineas, 
sheep  and  heifers.  I  collect  stamps  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  objects.  Am  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  Junior  High  and  like  to  draw. 
Please  enclose  a  snapshot  when  you  write. 
—  Charlie  Wilke,  13,  New  Jersey. 


MIKE  HAS  TWO  HORSES 

I  was  wondering  if  I  could  contribute 
a  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
love  dancing.  I  have  two  horses,  seven 
cats  and  two  dogs  and  wish  some  boys  and 


girls  from  Connecticut  would  write  to  me, 
as  well  as  those  from  other  States.  - —  Mike 
Nogas,  13,  Connecticut. 


STEVE,  A  JUNIOR  AT  HIGH 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  this  year. 
I  enjoy  all  sports  but  like  football,  basket¬ 
ball  and  hunting  best  of  all.  I  would  like  to 
write  to  other  boys  and  girls  to  find  out 
how  other  schools  run  their  school  activities. 
—  Steve  Rensma,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD  WANTS  BOYS  TO  WRITE 

I  would  like  some  boy  pen  pals.  My 
hobbies  are  swimming,  skating,  playing 
baseball,  badminton,  basketball  and  fishing. 
I  also  collect  stamps.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  I  had  a  horse  and  some 
lambs,  and  now  I  have  a  cat.  —  Richard 
Williams,  11,  Ohio. 


Editor’s  Message 


Once  Again,  the 
Season's  Joys 
From  Santa 
and 

Elsie  Unger 


CAROL  ENJOYS  COUNTRY  LIFE 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  had  eight  wonderful  girls  an¬ 
swer  mv  letter,  but  what  happened  to  the 
boys?  I  love  sports  especially  baseball, 
roller  and  ice  skating,  tennis,  golf,  target 
shooting,  basketball  and  swimming.  I  live 
out  in  the  country  and  love  it.  Also  I  love 
horses  and  the  West  very  much.  I  hope  some 
day  to  have  a  horse  of  my  own.  I  am  fond 
of  all  animals.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  collect¬ 
ing,  writing  pen  pals,  drawing  and  design¬ 
ing  fashions;  I  am  also  a  camera  bug.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
everywhere  my  age  and  older.  Please  en¬ 
close  a  picture  if  possible.  —  Carol  Mar- 
quard,  14,  Connecticut. 


BETTY  ZANE:  By  Zane  Grey. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Lewis,  16,  New  York. 

Betty  Zane  had  lived  with  her  aunt  in 
Philadalphia  for  a  long  time  but  now  she 
had  just  arrived  at  the  home  of  her  brother, 
Col.  Zane.  Her  other  brother  Isaac  was 
still  a  captive  of  the  Indians.  Col.  Zane  and 
Jonathan,  an  Indian  hunter,  and  tw<p  other 
brothers  had  all  been  Indian  captives  at 
one  time.  The  three  brothers  had  been  ran¬ 
somed  off.  One  other  brother  Andrew  had 
been  killed  when  he  tried  to  ecape. 

Betty  was  the  only  girl  in  the  family  and 
this  story  is  mostly  about  her:  her  fight  with 
the  frontier,  her  joys  and  mishaps.  I  think 
all  of  you  will  enjoy  this  book,  girls  and 
boys  alike,  if  you  like  stories  of  the  old 
West.  I  liked  it  very  much. 


INTERESTED  IN  CARS? 

I  live  outside  Philadelphia  where  we 
have  beautiful  grounds  and  lots  of  flowers 
and  trees.  I  like  to  play  softball  and  bad¬ 
minton  and  checkers.  I  am  interested  in 
cars  and  hope,  when  I’m  old  enough,  I  will 
have  one  of  my  own.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  who  are  also  interested 
in  them.  —  Joann  Brightman,  14,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


PEN  PALS  AS  A  HOBBY? 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  very  much.  We  have  cows, 
pigs,  chickens,  cats  and  dogs  on  our  farm. 
I  have  one  sister  and  have  no  hobbies  of 
my  own.  I  would  like  to  have  boys  and 
girls  my  age  or  older  write  to  me.  —  Connie 
Jones,  12,  New  York. 


HELPS  CARE  FOR  FIVE  CALVES 

I  like  to  write  letters  and  this  is  my 
chance  to  hear  from  you.  I’m  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  my  interests  are  in  sports,  popu¬ 
lar  and  western  music,  movie  and  TV  stars, 
piano  and  oil  painting.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  help  care  for  five  calves.  I  have  a 
kitten  Lola,  four  others,  and  a  dog.  Prince. 
I  would  love  to  hear  from  you  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada.  — 
Kathleen  Smith,  12,  New  York. 


DRAWS,  COLLECTS  AND  SINGS 

We  live  on  a  65-acre  farm  and  my  hobbies 
are  drawing  and  collecting  pictures.  I  am 
also  a  hillbilly  singer.  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters  from  boys  and  girls  my  age 
or  older.  —  Mary  Himes,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


JANICE  AND  HER  FRECKLES! 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  now  for  some  time.  Just  the  other 
day  I  discovered  Our  Page.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  dolls  and  pets.  I  have  four  cats 
and  two  dogs.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pen 
pal  from  the  South,  either  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
but  I  do  hope  around  my  age.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  others  also.  I  live  in  the 
country  and  have  freckles.  —  Janice 
Fergerson,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


PATTI  TWIRLS  BATON 

My  name  will  look  familiar  to  some  of 
you  as  this  is  not  my  first  letter  to  Our 
Page.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  records, 
jewelry,  postcards,  pen  pals  and  pictures 
of  Tab  Hunter.  1  twirl  baton  and  am  a 
majorette  with  our  school  band.  I  would 
love  to  hear  from  anyone  else  who  twirls 
or  who  collects  Tab  Hunter  pictures.  Some 
of  you  may  have  seen  my  brother  on  the 
cover  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  June 
eighteenth.  Come  on  folks,  lots  of  letters 
please!  And  how  about  some  boys  writing’. 
—  Patti  VonLinden,  14,  New  York. 


COLLECTS  MINIATURE  HORSES 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  althought  I  read  it  every  time 
it  appears.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  minia¬ 
ture  horses  and  post  cards.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  pen  pals  my  age  or  older, 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  all  letters.  — 
Virginia  Ruoss,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


ELEANOR,  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIOR 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  at  our  house  for  quite  a  few  years 
now  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  don  t  ex¬ 
actly  have  a  hobby  but  I  do  like  to  write 
to  pen  pals  and  I  enjoy  hillbilly  and  west¬ 
ern  music  very  much.  I  am  hoping  this 
letter  may  bring  me  a  few  pen  pals.  I  am 
a  junior  in  high  school.  —  Eleanor  Zumski, 
16,  Massachusetts. 
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Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope,  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be 
sure  you  have  the  correct  postage  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York;  Patty  VonLinden,  14;  Marcia 
Cooper,  15;  Karen  Anderson,  8;  Dawn 
Johnson,  19;  Lucy  Johnson,  13;  Carol 
Williams,  10;  Shelia  Root,  13;  Charlotte 
Daquette,  10;  Ina  Dalrymple,  12;  Ruth 
Arnold,  16;  Connie  Jones,  12;  Kathleen 
Smith,  12;  Penny  Anderson,  10. 

Pennsylvania:  Joan  Mullen,  17;  Gloria  Lee, 
14;  Virginia  Ruoss,  12;  Theresa  Mederios,  9; 
Steve  Rensma,  15;  Joann  Brightman,  14; 
Janice  Fergerson,  12;  Judy  Swansing,  12; 
Lela  Zizer,  16;  Esther  Trelenski,  17;  Shirley 
Killinger;  Mary  Himes,  17;  Patricia  Bal- 
chunas,  14;  Clara  Mock,  14. 

Connecticut:  Mike  Nogas,  13;  Carol  Mar- 
quard,  14. 

Maine:  Bernie  Woodward,  15;  Nancy 
MacLeod,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Carole  Kilroy,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Eleanor  Zumski,  16;  Joann 
Santinello,  10. 

Maryland:  James  Pugh,  17. 

Vermont:  Carolyn  Rowell,  18. 

Delaware:  Sherron  Missel,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Jeanette  Schilling,  13; 
Charlie  Wilke,  13. 

Ohio:  Laura  Smith,  13;  Richard  Williams, 
11;  Wiley  Williams,  8. 


A  DREAM 

Once  I  had  a  lovely  dream. 

All  about  a  fairy  Queen; 

Oh,  she  had  a  lovely  gown 
And  a  little  golden  crown! 

She  was  such  a  pretty  thing  — 

You  should  have  heard  her  sing. 

When  1  woke  up  the  Queen  was  gone: 
I  wonder  if  she  had  a  wand! 

—  Judy  Swasing,  12,  Pennsylvania 


OUR  NORTHERN  N.  Y.  FARM 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  live 
on  a  small  farm  in  northern  New  York 
State  and  like  to  cook  and  collect  pictures. 
I  would  like  letters  from  girls  and  boys  my 
age.  Please  enclose  a  picture?  —  Charlotte 
Duquette,  10,  New  York. 


OUR  POULTRY  FARM 

This  is  my  second  letter  to  Our  Page.  I 
already  have  received  four  new  pen  pals 
and  I  would  like  more,  boys,  too.  I  live  on 
a  small  farm  and  we  raise  chickens  and 
geese.  I  have  a  collie  dog  and  a  kitten.  I 
would  like  pen  pals  older  than  me.  —  Penny 
Anderson,  11,  New  York. 


DEEP  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 
COUNTRY 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  a  long  time  now  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  contributed  anything.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my 
hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  sewing  and 
writing  letters.  My  grandparents  have  two 
riding  horses,  Lady  and  Smokey,  that  my 
mother  and  I  ride  and  tend  to  all  the  time. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  lot  of  girls 
around  my  age  who  like  horses  or  who 
are  from  out  West.  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
deep  in  the  country  and  have  two  sisters. 
I  will  try  to  answer  all  letters.  —  Carol 
Mock,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


RUTH  HAS  A  GOOD  TIME 

Through  Our  Page  I  have  gained  many 
friends.  My  interests  include  school,  sports 
and  all  kinds  of  music,  4-H,  Grange, 
Y.W.C.A.,  and  dancing  and  singing.  Also 
motorcycles  are  O.  K.!  We  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  I  like  many  animals.  I  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  both  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over  the  world.  —  Ruth 
Arnold,  16,  New  York. 


AN  OUTDOOR  GIRL 

I  have  just  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  Our  Page  for  the  first  time.  I  really 
enjoyed  reading  it.  My  hobbies  are  riding 
horseback,  dancing,  swimming  and  rowing. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  horses  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  own  one.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  other  girls  and  boys  with  the 
same  interests.  —  Carole  Kilroy,  14,  New 
Hampshire. 


HER  PARAKEET  IS  PEEWEE 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals 
from  different  countries.  I  have  a  brother 
and  also  a  parakeet  named  Peewee.  I 
have  a  doll  collection  and  I  collect  pictures 
of  movie  stars.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade. 
When  you  write,  please  enclose  a  picture 
if  you  can.  —  Patricia  Balchunus,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Going  on  in  Vermont  is  an 
interesting  livestock  project  — 

The  Musk  Ox  Experiment 


Six  strange  visitors  from  the  Arc¬ 
tic  are  now  living  on  —  and  liking  — 
some  of  Vermont’s  abandoned  acres. 
In  August  1954,  John  Teal  and  the 
Institute  of  Northern  Agricultural 
Research,  urged  on  by  Arctic 
explorer  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
brought  from  Canada’s  northwest 
territories  six  wild  musk  ox  —  three 
calves,  two  females  and  a  bull.  On 
a  fai’m  near  Camel’s  Hump  Mountain 
at  Huntington  Center,  not  far  from 
Burlington,  these  musk  ox  are  cur¬ 
rently  adapting  themselves  easily  to 
their  new  environment  as  they  share 
pastures  with  domestic  milch  cows. 
They  love  special  feeding  and  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  human  beings. 

A  mature  musk  ox  weighs  nearly 
800  pounds.  Its  meat,  not  unlike  beef, 
is  of  value,  of  course,  but  it  is  its 
wool  in  which  the  experimenters  are 
most  interested.  Something  like 
Cashmere,  the  wool  is  soft,  light, 
fine,  and  non-shrinking.  The  yield 
from  a  musk  ox  is  several  times 
greater  than  from  a  sheep.  Besides 
its  wool  having  possible  great  eco- 
nomic*value,  the  musk  ox  may  itself 
have  special  value  as  a  domestic 
northeast  farm  animal. 

The  musk  ox  needs  no  shelter  even 
in  the  most  freezing  weather.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  Arctic  weather. 
When  thirsty,  they  eat  a  few  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  snow.  If  hungry,  they  paw 
away  the  snow  for  blades  of  dry 
grass. 

Musk  Ox  Shed  Their  Wool 

Under  the  long  outer  guard  hairs 
of  the  musk  ox  is  a  thick  blanket 
of  light  long-fibered  wool.  During 
early  Summer  this  is  shed  by  the 
animal,  and  it  must  never  be  sheared 
or  plucked,  but  simply  gathered  from 
the  ground  in  sheets  as  it  peels  off. 
The  wool  can  be  scrubbed  or  boiled 
without  shrinking.  It  takes  any  dye. 

Contrary  to  myth  and  to  its  com¬ 
mon  name,  the  animal  has  no  musk 
glands;  the  meat  neither  tastes 
strongly  nor  has  it  the  odor  of  musk. 
Musk  ox  milk  production  is  of  minor 
consequence.  The  yield  is  small  but 
it  is  rich  and  highly  concentrated. 

Not  only  is  the  name  “musk  ox” 
misleading,  but  its  scientific  name, 
ovibos  moschatus,  coined  by  the 
French  scientist  de  Blainville  in 
1816,  is  deceiving.  “Ovi”  means  sheep 
and  “bos”  means  cow.  Yet,  except 
for  its  short  tail,  the  musk  ox  is 
really  typical  of  any  of  the  cattle 
family.  Perhaps  its  nearest  relative 
is  our  American  bison. 

The  three  musk  ox  calves  at 
Huntington  Center  are  very  tame 
and  they  seem  to  be  more  intelligent 
than  our  domestic  cattle.  Out  of  all 
the  cars  that  stop  at  the  farm,  the 
animals  can  spot  one,  that  of  the 
veterinarian  who  helped  capture 


them.  To  them  he  means  trouble. 
But  their  caretaker  means  food,  and 
they  look  forward  to  his  approach  at 
the  gate. 


Not  Domestic,  but  Tamed 

The  three  calves  captured  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1954,  are  the  tamest  animals  on 
the  farm.  But  a  tame  animal  is  no 
more  a  domestic  one  than  a  domestic 
animal  is  necessarily  a  tame  one.  If 
set  free,  a  tamed  wild  animal  will 
continue  to  breed  and  produce  off¬ 
spring  like  the  real  wild  of  its 
species.  A  domestic  animal,  the 
creation  of  man  through  selective 
breeding,  may  possess  a  genetic 
structure  and  characteristics  very 
unlike  those  of  its  wild  ancestors. 
It  may  simply  die  in  the  wild.  These 
Vermont  musk  ox  are  tame,  of  great 
economic  value,  but  cannot  be  called 
domesticated.  The  program  which 
will  be  launched  is  only  to  produce 
hornlessness,  a  radical  change  in  the 
animal’s  structure,  but  one  which 
will  make  them  easier  to  handle. 
This  will  be  done  by  introducing  a 
gene  of  hornlessness  through  ci'osses 
with  the  hornless  Angus  and  Gallo¬ 
way  cows. 

The  musk  ox  females  nurse  their 
calves  over  the  first  Winter  and  are 
really  quite  slow  as  breeders.  By 
domestication,  however,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  calves  can  be 
weaned  earlier  so  that  the  female 
ox  can  be  bred  back  like  other  cattle 
are. 

In  Vermont,  the  calves  have  been 
fed  a  diet  similar  to  their  wild  fare 
in  the  North,  with  special  emphasis 
on  milk.  In  a  year’s  time  they  aver¬ 
age  about  300  pounds.  They  have 
never  been  ill.  They  have  been  inocu¬ 
lated  against  Bang’s  disease,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  endure  Vermont  summers 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  experimenters.  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont’s  climate  in  Summer  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Arctic  Barrens  ex¬ 
cept  for  higher  humidity.  But  the 
animal’s  heavy  coat  is  as  much  an 
insulation  against  heat  as  it  is 
against  cold.  Will  the  rich  pasturage 
in  Vermont,  though,  upset  the  di¬ 
gestive  system  of  the  animal  used  to 
the  sparse  Arctic  diet?  These  and 
many  other  problems  confront  this 
year-old  experiment.  Another  trip 
to  Canada’s  Arctic  Barrens  was  re¬ 
cently  scheduled  to  get  five  more 
calves.  The  experiment  augurs  well 
as  an  effort  to  create  from  the  musk 
ox  a  tame  animal  adapted  to  our 
severe  northern  climate.  Requiring 
so  little  shelter  and  so  little  pro¬ 
cessed  feed,  the  animals  have  real 
economic  possibilities. 

Helen  Buckley 


CHAIN  SAW 


Most  Power 
Per  Pound 

5  Full  HP*  for  Faster  Cutting 

20  Light  Pounds  for  Easier 

Handling 


USDA  Suspends  Fluid 
Milk  Price  Formula 

On  November  29,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  suspended 
the  provisions  of  the  fluid  milk  pric¬ 
ing  formula  under  Federal  Order  27 
in  respect  of  December,  January  and 
February  milk.  It  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  estimated  at  $5.46  a  cwt.  As  a 
result  of  the  suspension  order,  it  has 
now  been  fixed  at  $5.66  a  cwt.  for 
the  period  December  1-15,  and  $5.38 
for  the  period  December  16-31;  an 
average  of  $5.52  for  the  month. 
Under  the  same  suspension  order 
the  Class  I-A  price  for  January  and 
February  is  estimated  at  $5.46  a 
cwt. 

With  total  production  still  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  last  year’s  output,  it 
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is  unofficially  estimated,  at  this 
writing,  that  the  December  blend 
price  will  be  approximately  $4.34  a 
cwt.  Last  December  the  blend  price 
was  $4.39. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Slices  through  20  inch  trees  in 
20  seconds  —  Brings  down  big 
hardwood  trees  up  to  5  feet  in  diameter 

Whether  you’re  a  professional  logger,  or 
a  successful  farmer,  or  an  estate  owner, 
the  new  Homelite  5-20  is  the  saw  for  you! 

It’s  alive  with  power  .  .  .  starts  quickly  .  .  .  cuts 
faster  .  .  .  stands  up  day  after  day  with  minimum 
down  time,  with  lowest  possible  maintenance 
cost.  Only  20  pounds;  perfectly  balanced;  easy 
to  handle  on  every  type  of  cut  or  while  cutting  in 
any  position  .  .  .  the  new  Homelite  5-20  delivers 
a  full  5  horsepower  —  the  MOST  POWER  PER 
POUND  of  any  chain  saw! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  .  .  .  see 
for  yourself  how  much  faster  .  .  .  how  much  easier 
.  .  .  how  much  more  profitable  wood-cutting  can 
be  with  the  new  Homelite  5-20! 
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ipp* 


Eli 
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MM 


There's  a  hardtrack  blade  for  every  require- 
ment.  Straight  blades  available  from  14*  to 
60*,  bow  saws  14*  and  18*. 

With  attachments,  the  new  5- 20  quickly  converts  to  a  safe,  easy-to- 
use  clearing  tool  or  brush  cutter  .  .  .  cuts  everything  from  big  trees  to 
brush.  *  Actual  Dynamometer  Rated  Horsepower 

See  your  dealer  for  details  on  the  Homelite  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Homelite  Manufacturers  of  Carryable 

[2612  RIVERDALE  AVE.  .  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  PUMPS  •  GENERATORS 
A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN ,  INC.  BLOWERS  .  CHAIN  SAWS 
Canadian  Distributors:  Terry  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Ottawa 


Would  You 
Spend 


83  BU.  ALL-STEEL 
AUGER  UNLOADER 


per  cow  per  day 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
...Better  Calves? 

Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per  ounce, 
Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic  drugs. 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion.  Offsets  sluggish  cows. 
Builds  against  freshening  strains.  Aids 
growth,  helps  assure  stronger  calves. 
Costs  only  2c  per  day  per  cow.  Used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  50  years.  Three 
sizes  at  all  stores.  AND  to  avoid  calves’ 
scours  get  proven  KALF-KARE. 

Kow-Kare 

Get  New  FREE 
Cow  Book 

Write  for  NEW24-page 
helpful  booklet:  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville  9,  VI. 


SAVE  ...Buy 50/6. Otam 


F.  0.  B. 

LESS  TIRES 

Compare  with  Any  Otherl 

(1)  8  ft.  front  elevator  unloads  to  either  side  or 
back  into  box,  locks  in  positions  automatically. 

(2)  2i/2  ft.  elevator  extensions  available  for  bin 
or  self-feeder  filling. 

(3)  One-foot  side  extensions  give  100  bu.  ca¬ 
pacity;  83.2  bushels 
standard. 

(4)  Heavy-gauge  steel 
box,  10  gauge  frame. 

(5)  Guick-detachable  PTO 
drive  with  safety 
sheer  pin. 

(6)  Tandem  axles  avail¬ 
able  (extra).  15" 
drop  center  wheels. 


o 

I  w 

HELIX  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  32-A,  CROWN  POINT.  INDIANA 
YES!  .  .  .  send  me  more  information  on 
auger  unloader. 


your 


Name 
R.  R. 


[  Town  &  State  .  | 


flit.  FwftL 


IT'S  SIMPLE 
IT'S  ACCURATE 


53 


.00 


FOR  2 
YEAR  BOOK 


NEW  FARMERS' 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  says:  “You  must  keep  records  of  your 
income  and  expenses  to  clearly  show  your  profit  each  yead'Here  is  a  record 
book,  that  will  do  a  complete  job,  made  expressly  for  Farmers. 

Available  at  your  feed  dealer  or  order  direct  from  publisher,  shipped  prepaid. 

ACME  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE  •  Jamestown,  New  York 
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Dairymen's  Favorite  for 

RAPID  HEALING 


For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries  there’s 
nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  .  .  .  Stays  on 
longer,  spreads  right,  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact.  Great  for  massage  of  caked  Bag, 
Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

HEW  FREE  Cow  Book- 24  Page 

helpful,  illustrated,  "Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.’’  WRITE  TODAY. 

DA8RY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-  LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


From  many,  once  distressed  people  ail  over 
the  United  States,  we  have  claims  that 

DR.  JOHN  W.  STOVERS 

“G6LDEN  OIL” 

Famous  for  Over  40  Years 

Is  a  proven  relief  for  arthritic  aches,  pains, 
sore  muscles,  sprains,  tired  feet,  chest  colds 
and  asthma.  Hundreds  have  testified  to  its 
splendid  performance.  We  ask  you  to  try 
it  and  let  us  know  the  results.  Money-back 
if  not  satisfied  within  ten  days. 

ORDER  TODAY,  S1.50  per  bottle,  cash  or 
money  order  to  — 

GOLDEN  OIL  SALES 

P  o.  BOX  930,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

TROUT 

$100.00  BUYS  1000  TROUT 

Delivered  to  your  fishing  waters.  Limited 
offer.  Order  now  and  insure  yourself  for 
good  fishing.  Write  for  full  information. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  INC. 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 

Garages  Loek  Like  Wood 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

-  pdBBiH  [3 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

mmm 

Shipped  Anywhere 

• 

’ _ — — 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 

BIG  MONEY-SAVER 


BROWER 


WhMBi/md 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  otvn  cattle,  hog  and  poultry 
feeds  and  save  up  to  80 r  per  100  lbs. 
Fast  mixing,  low  cost  operation,  per¬ 
fect  blends.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  per 
batch.  :30  day  trial.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Brower  IWfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


A  TV  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
A4  I  mm  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

nous  for  their  high  quality  and 
jer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
land  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
iners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
:  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
n  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
igation.  Easy  Terms, 
ome  Dealer  Territories  Available 

MOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

Mr  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  '  •  • 


Are  Mastitis  Organisms 
Becoming  Drug-Resistant  ? 


Despite  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  methods  of 
treating  mastitis  during  the  last  15 
years,  the  disease  still  ranks  as  the 
dairyman’s  No.  1  problem. 

What  causes  cows  to  flare  up  with 
mastitis  two  or  three  weeks  after  an 
apparent  cure?  Many  scientists  are 
convinced  that  mastitis  organisms 
are  developing  strains  which  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  antibiotics  commonly 
used  to  treat  the  disease.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  bacteria  resistant  to  cer¬ 
tain  antibiotics  is  not  unusual.  It  has 
happened  in  human  medicine. 

Disease  Germ  Resistance 

Twelve  years  ago  when  penicillin 
was  introduced,  it  was  hailed  as  a 
“miracle  drug”.  But  scientists  soon 
found  it  had  its  drawbacks.  In  the 
beginning,  penicillin  made  short  work 
of  infected  wounds,  boils  and  even 
the  majority  of  cases  of  blood-poison¬ 
ing  due  to  staphylococcus  microbes. 
Soon,  however,  the  drug  seemed  to 
lose  some  of  its  effectiveness  against 
staph  infections.  Doctors  examined 
staph  germs  from  uncured  patients 
and  found  the  organisms  were  indif¬ 
ferent  to  large  doses  of  penicillin. 
They  concluded  the  germs  had  de¬ 
veloped  resistant  strains — strains 
that  penicillin  could  no  longer  kill. 
Mastitis  germs  seem  to  be  doing  the 


University  of  Delaware,  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  test  the  degree  of  resistance 
that  mastitis  bacteria  build  up  to 
common  treatments.  For  his  experi¬ 
ment  he  chose  five  drugs:  sulfanila¬ 
mide,  penicillin,  aureomycin,  terra- 
mycin  and  nitrofurazone.  They  were 
tested  against  two  of  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  organisms  causing  mastitis — 
Micrococcus  pyogenes  and  Strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae. 

The  germs  were  cultured  in  a 
nutrient  broth.  In  the  center  of  the 
broth,  Professor  Kakavas  placed  paper 
discs  saturated  with  the  various 
mastitis  treatments.  By  measuring 
the  diameter  of  the  ring  of  inhibi¬ 
tion  or  kill  after  24  hours,  he  was 
able  to  rate  the  germ-destroying 
power  of  the  drugs.  Seventy-two 
hours  later  the  ring  was  measured 
again.  A  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
ring  indicated  the  bacteria  had  be¬ 
come  resistant  to  the  drug  and  had 
begun  to  thrive  again. 

The  Most  Effective  Drug 

Results  indicated  nitrofurazone  as 
the  most  effective  drug.  The  ring  of 
kill  in  the  nitrofurazone  cultures  was 
larger  than  in  any  other,  proving  this 
relatively  new'  drug  is  an  extremely 
powerful  germ  killer.  Only  40  per 
cent  of  the  cultures  showed  a  de¬ 


crease  in  the  size  of  the  kill  ring 
after  96  hours.  Percentages  of  the 
other  cultures  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  size  of  the  ring  of  effectiveness 
were:  aureomycin,  83  per  cent;  terra- 
mycin,  71  per  cent;  penicillin,  61  per¬ 
cent.  The  sulfanilamide  powder  used 
in  the  tests  did  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  nitrofurazone  or  the  three 
antibiotics.  Furthermore,  the  size  of 
decrease  in  the  nitrofurazone  cul¬ 
tures  was  about  one-fourth  that 
shown  in  the  antibiotic  cultures. 

Based  on  his  evidence,  Professor 
Kakavas  concludes  that  the  use  of 
nitrofurazone  in  the  treatment  of  bo¬ 
vine  mastitis  does  not  develop 
strains  of  Microcci  and  Streptococci 
which  become  significantly  resistant 
to  the  drug.  He  stated:  “The  results 
on  the  development  of  secondary 
zones  of  growth  show  that  in  any 
mixed  bacterial  population  there 
are  present  individual  members 
v/hich  have  different  degrees  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  an  antibacterial  agent, 
and  that  this  susceptibility  difference 
will  vai-y  with  the  different  agents”. 

The  information  compiled  on  the 
percentage  ot  cultures  developing 
secondary  growths  and  on  the  de-. 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  original  zone 
of  effectiveness  enabled  Professor 
Kakavas  to  rate  the  various  drugs  in 
the  following  order  of  decreasing 
effectiveness:  against  Micrococci— 
nitrofurazone,  penicillin,  terramycin, 
aureomycin  and  sulfanilamide; 
against  Streptococci — penicillin  or 
nitrofurazone,  terramycin.  aureo- 
mycin  and  sulfanilamide.  J.  James 


same  thing. 

Sulfanilamide  was  among  the  first 
of  the  new  drugs  to  be  used  against 
bovine  mastitis.  A  high  percentage 
of  favorable  responses  resulted  from 
these  treatments  both  in  acute  clini¬ 
cal  cases,  as  well  as  in  chronic  mas¬ 
titis.  Soon,  however,  sulfanilamide- 
resistant  strains  began  to  appear 
frequently  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  drug  decreased. 

About  10  years  ago,  penicillin  be¬ 
came  popular  as  a  mastitis  treat¬ 
ment.  Then,  in  rapid  order,  came 
two  new  antibiotics— terramycin  and 
aureomycin — both  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  mastitis.  Nitrofurazone 
was  introduced  in  this  expanding- 
field  of  mastitis  treatments  in  1953. 
This  new  drug  differs  from  other 
treatments,  however,  in  that  it  is 
not  an  antibiotic.  More  aptly  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  chemical  antimicrobial 
compound.  It  is  one  of  a  whole  new 
family  of  nitrofuran  drugs  made  from 
corn  cobs  and  oat  hulls. 

Professor  James  C.  Kakavas,  of  the 


r his  barnyard  or  pasture  device  is  reported  for  cattle  to  “ oil  them  where 
hey  itch.”  Insecticide  mixed  with  old  oil  trickles  down  lines  packed  with 
ir dinary  washers  and  passes  on  to  hide  and  hair  of  cattle.  Cattle  are  said  to 
IP  sn  del.iahted  that  they  add  some  10  pounds  of  extra  weight  a  year. 


Farm  Rats 

If  you  can  see  one  rat  around  the 
farm  buildings  during  the  daytime 
you  can  be  sure  there  are  at  least 
a  hundred  more  running  somewdiere 
about  the  farm.  So  declares  W.  R. 
Eadie  of  Cornell’s  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  and  he  urges  farmers  to 
establish  rodent  control  programs 
before  rats  and  mice  settle  down  for 
a  comfortable  and  well-fed  Winter 
on  the  farm.  Every  year,  he  says 
rats  cause  a  seven-million-dollar  loss 
on  New  York  State  farms,  an  aver¬ 
age  loss  of  some  $40  to  every  farm. 

Prof.  Eadie  recommends  poisoning 
as  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
way  of  eradicating  rats,  and  that  safe 
and  improved  poisons  now  on  the 
market  should  be  used.  Warfarin  and 
Pival  kill  rats  by  causing  internal 
bleeding,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
these  materials  be  consumed  for 
several  days  for  effectiveness.  Even 
though  they  are  sick  and  dying,  rats 
will  continue  to  eat  bait  poisoned  by 
these  substances.  The  supply  must 
be  kept  replenished.  Warfarin  and 
Pival  have  a  safety  feature:  acciden¬ 
tal  feeding  to  pets  or  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  is  not  likely  to  be  harmful.  For 
safety’s  sake,  however,  the  poisoned 
bait-ground  grains  are  the  usual 
vehicle  into  which  the  poisons  are 


Cost  Money 

mixed — should  be  placed  in  simple 
bait  boxes  which  keep  larger  animals 
out. 

Besides  poisons,  good  ratting  cats 
may  also  still  be  useful  about  the 
farm,  and  traps  have  not  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Generally  good 
housekeeping  on  a  farm  will  help  in 
the  fight  on  rats,  too.  Feed  and 
grain  sacks  should  always  be  stacked 
so  that  cats  can  get  in  between  them 
after  the  rats. 

If  cats  or  dogs  eat  rodents  which 
have  consumed  lethal  quantities  of 
Warfarin  or  Pival,  they  may  them- 


Don’t  tolerate  the  filthy  rat; 

Make  war  on  him  with  trap  and  cat. 
He  eats  your  feed  and,  yes,  it’s  true, 
He  eats  into  your  profits,  too ! 

Graham  Hunter 


selves  be  poisoned.  To  avoid  this, 
Prof.  Eadie  warns  to  keep  pets  well 
fed  and  to  dispose  of  dead  and  dying- 
rodents  immediately.  Well-fed  cats 
will  usually  catch  and  kill  the  rats 
without  eating  them  up.  If  they  do 
devour  them,  though,  vitamin  K  can 
be  used  as  an  antidote  for  Warfarin 
poisoning. 

New  Dap  for  Scabies 
Control 

A  solution  containing  0.06  per  cent 
of  gamma  benzene  hexachloride,  or 
lindane,  is  now  recommended  as  the 
preferred  dip  for  control  of  sheep 
scabies,  according  to  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn.  A  single 
dipping  in  this  solution  is  effective; 
the  mites  which  hatch  after  the  first 
dipping  are  killed  by  the  agent,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  wool. 

The  Association  reports  that  scab¬ 
ies  was  diagnosed  in  over  400  flocks 
involving  more  than  40,000  sheep  in 
21  different  states  last  year.  For 
many  years  scabies  was  thought  to 
be  present  in  only  a  few  counties  in 
a  couple  of  southern  states.  There 
have  been  outbreaks  of  the  malady 
in  New  York  State  flocks  primarily 
from  infestation  by  western  sheep. 
Nicotine  sulfate  solution  is  no  longer 
recommended  as  a  scabies  treatment 
by  the  Association. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Polwarth — a  New  Sheep  Breed 


I  have  heard  that  Polwarth  sheep 
are  being  imported  from  Australia. 
Do  you  have  any  information  on 
them?  d.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  only  Polwarths  now  in  the 
United  States  are  at  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  College  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  They  were  brought  there  from 
Australia  to  improve  the  wool  and 
carcass  qualities  of  Carolina  sheep. 
Much  confidence  is  held  in  the  South- 


This  is  one  of  the  Polwarth  sheep 
recently  imported  from  Australia. 

east  that  the  area  will  become  the 
leading  livestock  region  of  the 
United  States  because  of  year- 
’round  grazing,  temperate  winter 
climates  and  the  Coastal  Bermuda 


grass  that  can  be  grown  well.  The 
Polwarth  sheep  importation  was 
made  in  view  of  long-range  livestock 
plans  and  prospects;  no  animals  are 
yet  for  sale.  They  are  all  being  used 
in  experimental  breeding. 

The  Polwarth  was  evolved  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  about  1880  as  a  dual-purpose 
breed.  It  is  described  as  shapely, 
compact  in  carcass,  plain  bodied, 
lacking  skin  wrinkles  or  folds,  with 
approximately  a  four-  to  five-inch 
staple  of  wool,  58’s  to  60’s.  The  wool 
is  soft  handling  and  the  sheep  carry 
it  well  down  into  the  legs  and  belly. 

Hams  weigh  upwards  of  200  pounds 
at  maturity,  and  ewes  and  wethers 
go  from  130  to  160  pounds  when 
pasture  fattened.  A  well-bred  and 
managed  Polwarth  flock,  not  includ¬ 
ing  lambs,  is  said  to  shear  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11  pounds  wool  per  head.  The 
ewes,  are  reported  to  be  good 
mothers,  to  milk  well  and  to  produce 
some  six  per  cent  twins. 

In  Australia,  Polwarths  are  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  sheep  of  any 
other  breed.  There  they  are  popular 
for  crossbreeding  and  for  raising  fat 
lambs,  but  the  majority  of  flocks  is 
used  for  the  production  of  wool  and 
for  breeding  flock  replacements. 
After  shearing,  the  wethers  are  sold 
fat  for  mutton  at  two  and  three  years 
of  age.  They  shear  some  14  pounds 
of  wool. 

It  is  declared  that  everyone  who 
sees  the  Polwarths  at  Johnsonville, 
S.  C.,  is  impressed  at  their  evenness 
and  covering  of  wool.  One  ram 
sheared  27  pounds  of  wool. 


Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 
in  fiber  content.  Made 
from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


$P***t* 
citrus  pulp 


f  How  to  Feed’ 


Fashions  in  Beef  Cattle 


As  an  illustration  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  show  ring  placings  on 
type,  size,  weight,  conformation  and 
performance,  a  review  and  study  of 
the  winning  steers  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  since  the  first  show  in  1900 
disclose  that  for  the  following  five 
years  the  grand  champion  steers  had 
an  average  liveweight  of  1,693 
pounds.  None  of  these  catlte  was 
under  two  years  old,  and  two  of 
them  were  over  three  years  old.  The 
grand  champions  for  the  next  five 
years  averaged  weighing  1,409 
pounds  while  their  average  age  was 
slightly  over  two  years.  During  the 
following  decade  the  grand  cham¬ 
pions  had  an  average  weight  of  1,352 
pounds,  and  an  average  age  of  a 
little  under  two  years.  Then  for  the 
next  10  years  the  average  liveweight 
of  the  grand  champion  steers  drop¬ 
ped  to  1,125  pounds,  and  their  aver¬ 
age  age  was  about  17  months.  Since 
that  time  the  winning  steers  have 
all  been  handyweights  with  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  only  a  little  over  1,100 
pounds.  The  1953  grand  champion 
steer  was  a  Hereford  senior  calf, 


weighing  1,005  pounds,  owned  and 
shown  by  Sue  White,  a  4-H  Club 
member,  of  Big  Springs,  Texas.  This 
steer  sold  for  the  all-time  record 
price  of  $20  a  pound  liveweight.  The 
1954  grand  champion  steer  was  an 
Angus  calf,  owned  and  exhibited  by 
Janice  Hullinger,  also  a  4-H  Club 
girl,  of  Manly,  Iowa.  The  steer 
weighed  1,110  pounds,  and  sold  for 
the  second  high  price  of  $15  per 
pound  liveweight. 

This  summary  review  definitely 
shows  that  fashions,  styles  and 
weights  in  livestock  are  subject  to 
considerable  change,  due  to  show 
ring  placings  which  in  turn  reflect 
economic  influences  and  consumer 
demand.  With  the  steers  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  heavy  bodied,  rangy,  late 
maturing  kind  have  been  completely 
replaced  by  a  more  blocky,  shorter 
legged,  more  early  maturing  and 
rapid  gaining  animal.  The  modern 
housewife  wants  high  quality,  small¬ 
er  steaks,  but  cut  thick,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  lighter  weight,  thick 
fleshed  cattle  that  top  to  show  rings 
of  today. 
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CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.  O.  BOX  403  DEPT.  A  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


PASTURES 

for  LUSH  SUMMER  GRAZING 

SOW  A  CANADIAN  PERMANENT 

Outstanding  features  are:  PASTURE 

•  A  pasture  in  six  weeks  without  a 
nursecrop. 

•  High  milk  production. 

•  Unusually  fast  recovery  after  grazing. 

•  Elimination  of  dormant  periods  in 
hot  summer  weather. 

•  Bloat  Safe. 

•  Our  Pastures  are  PERMANENT  —  they 
do  not  have  to  be  resown. 

For  information  address  a  postcard  to: 

Northland  Canadian  Permanent  Pastures.  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  3,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Future  for  Well-Uddered  Calves 


Mastitis  infusions 

Lowest  Prices  •  Finest  Quality  •  Masti-Kure  No.  5 

Increased  High  Power  4  way  Action.  The  extra  high  I 
potency  of  500,000  Units  Penicillin  and  250  mg. 
Dihydrostreptomycin  combined  with  1500  mgs.  of  ! 
double  sulfonamides,  renders  this  free  flowing  liquid 
formula  the  most  effective  treatment  for  acute  and 
stubborn  chronic  mastitis  cases.  Per  dozen  tubes  $6.85. 
SPECIAL  30  DAY  OFFER: 

With  2  dozen  tubes  of  Masti-Kure  No.  5:  One  4 
oz,  bottle  PURPLE  MAGIC  WOUND  POINT  included 
at  no  extra  charge.  Our  own  highly  perfected  formula 
in  a  handy  plastic  squeeze  bottle:  Value  $1.25. 
Stops  Cowpox,  Ringworm,  Heals  Cuts  and  bruises 
on  body  and  teats. 

MASTI-KURE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
BOX  750,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

For  Other  Products  Write  for  Circular. 


Dairymen  may  soon  be  able  to 
choose  potentially  high-producing  re¬ 
placement  cows  for  their  herds  by 
observing  mammary-gland  develop¬ 
ment  in  young  calves,  according  to 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sci¬ 
entists.  In  25  years  of  tests,  dairy 
husbandmen  of  USDA’s  Agricultural 
Research  Service  have  developed  a 
mammary-gland  scoring  system  that 
enables  them  to  rate  the  milk-pro¬ 
duction  potential  of  four-  and  five- 
month-old  calves.  The  system  is  now 
under  test  at  the  USD  A  farm  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  and  in  40  other 
herds  throughout  the  country.  So  far, 
more  than  7,500  heifers  have  been 
scored. 

Research  dairy  workers  have 
based  their  rating  or  scoring  system 
on  three  criteria:  (1)  age  of  calf; 
(2)  size  of  the  mammary-glands,  i.e. 
length  and  width;  and  (3)  stage  of 


development  of  the  glands,  their 
shape  and  form.  These  measure¬ 
ments  are  transformed  into  a  score 
ranging  from  one  to  nine,  from  the 
least  developed  to  the  most  de¬ 
veloped.  A  score  of  five  is  standard 
or  average.  The  best  time  for  scoring 
the  calves  is  before  they  reach  six 
months  of  age. 

In  the  experimental  herds  at 
Beltsville,  Jersey  calves  examined  at 
four  months  and  graded  seven,  eight 
or  nine  produced  2,460  more  pounds 
of  milk  and  143  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  during  their  first  year  of 
production  (3x,  365  days,  M.  E)  than 
did  the  cows  which  as  calves  rated 
one,  two  or  three  in  mammary-gland 
development.  With  Holsteins  rated 
at  five  months  of  age,  the  difference 
was  4,358  pounds  more  milk  and 
164  pounds  more  butterfat  made  by 
cows  scoring  high  as  calves. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


F  PAINT  II  ON 


Dr  Naif  tors 

BLU-KOTE 


WI 

I've -been  1 

arfarin 1 

WISCONSIN 

ALUMNI 

RESEARCH 

WA 

10.000  GALLONS 

—  . - -  -  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditiaw,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
i  Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY, 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

‘Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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GET  $2 -$3  MORE  per  CASE 

with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 

America’s  Foremost  Large  Egg  Strain! 


•  Aside  from  large  egg  size, 
STERN  S  will  give  you  depend¬ 
able  production  averages  ranging 
from  60  to  80  percent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in 
converting  feed  into  eggs  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


Earn  a  Better  Living  , 

with  ! 

STERN'S 

White  Cornish  Cross 

A  Real  Money-Maker 


Write  today  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates  I  U.  S.- 
N.  1.  Approved,  Puliorum  Clean  Leghorns.  White 
Cornish  Crosses  and  White  Rocks. 

r"HEN 

CHSCKS 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


^QNEGGEfc 


SI 


GIT  TOP  PROFIT-MAKING 

HONEGGER  LEGHORNS 

from  your  nearest  Honegger  Associate  Hatchery 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONI  A,  NEW  YORK 

KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS* 


It  will  show  you  how  HalJ 
Brothers  famous  Breads  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  tor  your  copy  today I 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  GO  NAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Lot*  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 

POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  4th 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisement 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  If  you 
want  more  orders  for  the  coming 
season,  reseiwe  space  now  for  an 
advertisement  in  the  big,  popular 
Poultry  Issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


There  Is  a  Farm  Story 
Let’s  Tell  It! 


From  things  I  have  observed,  I 
believe  it  is  just  as  important  for 
farmers  to  tell  their  methods  of 
farming,  and  the  mechanics  of  it,  as 
to  advertise  the  products  of  the 
farm.  It  seems  as  though  there 
would  be  better  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  city  people  and 
the  farmers,  if  the  former  were 
given  a  clearer  picture  of  the  work 
involved  on  a  farm  to  produce  the 
food  they  eat.  Most  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  fair  and  just  price  for 
a  product  if  they  are  properly  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  worth.  We,  who  live  on 
farms,  just  do  not  realize  how  little 
our  city  cousins  actually  know  about 
our  work. 

This  was  brought  to  my  attention 
some  time  ago  after  my  article, 
“Here  Come  the  Baby  Chicks’1, 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Some  village  friends  of  mine  passed 
a  copy  of  that  magazine  around 
and  our  minister  was  one  who 
read  the  story.  He  said  to  me 
afterwards,  “Why,  I  just  had  no 
idea  there  was  so  much  work  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  chickens.”  The 
minister’s  family  now  buys  eggs  of 
me  and  I  imagine  they  are  fully 
convinced  that  poultry  farmers 
should  get  a  fair  and  decent  price 
::or  their  eggs. 

This  was  also  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  when  a  friend  of  ours,  who  is 
a  nurse  in  Buffalo,  visited  us  for 
a  week  end.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  stayed  on  a  farm  where 
rens  were  kept.  After  she  had 
watched  my  numerous  trips  to  the 
len  house  to  take  care  of  the  poul¬ 
try  and  had  seen  me  clean  and  pack 
;he  eggs,  she  made  quite  a  revealing 
statement.  She  said,  “I  just  didn’t 
enow  there  was  so  much  work  to 
an  egg.  When  I  have  bought  eggs 
at  the  store,  they  have  just  been 
eggs  to  me.  Now,  every  time  that  I 
buy  them,  I  will  think  of  you.”  Don’t 
you  believe  that  young  woman  will 
be  more  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  her  eggs  now  that  she  knows  the 
story  back  of  them? 

Each  year  in  our  vicinity,  at  least, 
there  is  an  all  day  meeting  and 
entertainment  put  on  by  the  John 
Deere  implement  people.  When  I 
saw  their  movies  of  work  being  done 
by  their  machines  on  all  types  of 
farms,  I,  too,  was  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  grow 
and  produce  many  of  the  crops  in 
our  country.  I  particularly  remem¬ 


ber  the  machine  which  went  through 
a  huge  berry  patch,  picking  the 
berries  from  the  rows  and  rows 
of  bushes.  It  really  was  a  very  en¬ 
lightening  meeting.  If  there  could 
be  more  of  this  kind  of  meetings, 
with  a  special  effort  put  forth  to 
attract  city  and  village  people  to 
them,  wouldn’t  it  be  worthwhile? 
Even  though  I  am  a  farm  woman 
and  realized  the  vast  amount  of  work 
in  connection  with  our  particular 
kind  of  farming,  still  I  learned  much 
about  the  effort  involved  in  other 
types  of  farming. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  which  is 
held  each  year  at  Cornell  is  also 
advantageous.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
hibits,  movies  and  all  kinds  of  dem¬ 
onstrations  which  help  to  educate 
people  concerning  the  business  of 
farming.  I  know  that  it  is  not  only 
farmers  who  attend,  but  many  city 
people  as  well  are  attracted. 

Last  Summer,  one  of  our  young 
people  was  privileged  to  go  with 
a  group  of  young  people  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  She  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
lived  with  different  Swiss  families 
while  there,  and  each  learned  from 
the  other.  Now,  a  group  of  Russian 
young  people  wants  to  come  to  our 
country  for  a  visit  to  learn  farming. 
Why  don’t  we  exchange  groups  of 
our  own  young  people  from  the 
cities  and  the  farms  so  that  the  city 
boys  and  girls  can  learn  what  it  is 
like  on  a  farm  and  the  farm  young 
people  can  get  acquainted  with  some 


At  farmside  poultry  markets,  a 
menagerie  may  bring  out  the  city 
customers  and  keep  them  coming 
back  —  for  farm-fresh  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  along  with  another  look  at  the 
farm  and  game  animals. 


of  the  ways  of  city  life?  As  the 
young  people  take  on  new  ideas  and 
thoughts,  they  would  be  passed  on 
to  their  parents  and  other  adults. 

Not  many  city  people,  of  their  own 
accord,  are  going  to  come  out  to  our 
farms  to  see  what  our  life  and  work 
are  like.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
take  our  thoughts  and  ideas  to  them 
and,  as  we  enlarge  upon  our  story 
and  tell  them  the  details  of  our 
work,  it  seems  as  though  there  ought 
to  come  an  understanding  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  groups  which 
would  work  out  advantageously. 

I  heard  of  one  farm  woman  who 
advertises  her  home  cooked  meals 
in  the  city  newspapers.  She  makes 
a  specialty  of  inviting  her  guests  to 
come  and  roam  around  her  farm  at 
their  leisure.  One  phase  of  it  which 
goes  over  big  is  urging  the  children 
to  come  and  see  all  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  This  can’t  help  but  bring  city 
families  that  take  advantage  of  it 
into  a  closer  understanding  of  farm 
life. 

Since  I  have  been  selling  eggs 
around  the  village  in  order  to  make 
a  “go”  of  my  poultry  business  this 
year,  I  have  been  surprised  at  how 
few  eggs  some  people  use.  I  say 
“few”  because  comparatively  I  use 
so  many  more.  It  looks  like  the 
poultry  industry  and  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  will  have  to  do  a  better  job 
of  educating  people  as  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  their  products.  If  sta¬ 
tistics  are  l’ight  and  the  average 
American  spends  $350  a  year  for 
tobacco  and  liquor  and  less  than  $30 
per  person  per  year  for  milk  and 
milk  products,  surely  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

A  real  estate  agent  said  to  me 
recently,  “The  price  of  a  piece  of 
property  doesn’t  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference.  You  have  to  make  a  person 
want  it  first.”  In  Frank  Bettger’s 
book  which  tells  about  the  principles 
of  selling,  he  tells  how  he  projected 
upwards  until  he  was  playing  major 
league  ball  after  someone  told  him 
to  act  as  though  he  were  bursting 
with  enthusiasm.  He  later  used  the 
same  method  when  he  began  selling 
life  insurance.  He  made  people  feel 
they  mustn’t  wait  another  minute 
before  buying  a  new  life  insurance 
policy. 

So,  if  we,  as  farmers,  would  tell 
our  story  in  every  way  possible,  tell 
it  enthusiastically,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  we  make  people  want  what  we 
have  to  sell,  I  believe  we  would  have 
a  more  encouraging  farm  picture 
than  the  one  which  we  have  today. 

Leona  M.  Sherman 

New  York 


Lime  Improves 

The  principal  advantage  to  the  use 
of  hydrated  lime  in  poultry  houses 
is  its  improvement  of  the  litter’s 
physical  condition.  The  lime  keeps 
the  litter  material  well  broken  up, 
makes  it  more  absorbent,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  its  appearing  dry  and  in 
good  condition. 

Tests  at  the  Ohio  Station  indicate 
that,  in  spite  of  improved  appear¬ 
ance,  however,  there  may  be  little 
actual  difference  in  the  moisture 
content  of  lime-treated  and  untreated 
litters.  Early  in  February,  lime- 
treated  litter  averaged  35  per  cent 
moisture  and  untreated  litter  37  per 
cent.  Early  in  March,  the  advantage 
for  the  limed  litter  increased  to 
three  per  cent,  but  over  the  whole 
Winter  it  contained  on  the  average 
only  two  per  cent  less  water  than 
the  untreated. 

Two  per  cent  less  moisture  can  be 
important  to  the  comfort  of  birds 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  all  the 
trouble  that  wet  litter  generates. 
And  hydrated  lime  can  be  used  with 
any  of  the  common  floor  litters  like 
cut  straw,  ground  corn  cobs,  wood 
shavings,  peat  moss,  or  dried  sugar 
cane.  Those  who  dislike  working  in 


Poultry  Litter 

poultry  houses  with  lime-treated 
litter  may  find  a  mask  fitting  over 
the  nose  and  mouth  of  advantage  to 
them. 

One  requirement  for  gaining  any 
advantage  from  lime  additions  is 
that  they  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 
the  old  litter.  Another  necessity  is 
that  all  the  litter  be  stirred  fre¬ 
quently.  Both  these  practices  also 
prevent  the  mild  caustic  effect  that 
hydrated  lime  can  have  on  the  feet 
of  young  chicks.  During  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  additions  of  lime  and 
fresh  litter,  and  whenever  the  litter 
becomes  unevenly  piled  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it  gets  packed  and  caked,  it 
should  be  redistributed  evenly  over 
the  entire  floor. 

Applications  of  the  lime  can  well 
be  made  #t  intervals  of  two  to  four 
weeks.  Rates  of  application  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Ohio  Station  are  10 
to  15  pounds  of  the  lime  to  100 
square  feeet  of  floor  space  in  brooder 
houses  and  a  pound  to  each  bird  in 
laying  houses.  Under  unfavorable 
conditions  it  may  be  necessary  to 
stir  the  litter  on  a  brooder  house 
floor  thoroughly  every  two  or  three 
days.  In  general,  lime  is  not  needed 


in  the  brooder  house  until  chicks 
are  some  four  to  five  weeks  old. 

The  hydrated  lime  does  result  in 
somewhat  less  wet  litter  in  Winter. 
Using  it  should  not  lead  to  over¬ 
optimism,  however.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  litter  material,  poultry 
house  ventilation  and  insulation, 
weather,  concentration  of  birds  on 
the  floor,  feed,  health,  means  of 
watering  the  birds,  and  pits  and 
perches  can  all  have  an  effect  on 
the  condition  of  the  litter. 

D.  H.  Horton 


“Make  a  fuss.  It’s  her  first  egg.” 
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the  hen  yard 

by  C.  S.  PLATT 


Experience  with  Setting 
Hens 

We  bought  some  day-old  chicks 
March  12  and  they  began  to  crow 
the  middle  of  April.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  chickens  crowing  so  young? 
Some  persons  say  they  only  crow 
when  they  stop  growing.  Can  this  be 
true? 

I  read  in  a  farm  paper  how  a  farm¬ 
er  sets  his  hen  for  hatching  chick¬ 
ens,  but  we  have  shortened  his  plan 
by  two  weeks.  We  set  the  hen  on 
wooden  eggs  for  a  week.  If  she  acts 
like  a  good  mother,  we  then  get 
about  20  little  chicks.  On  the  day  she 
leaves  her  nest  we  take  the  wooden 
eggs  out  and  put  a  couple  of  chicks 
in.  She  rushes  back  when  she  hears 
the  chicks  peep  and,  if  everything  is 
all  right  in  the  morning,  we  put  her 
in  the  coop  with  the  rest  of  the 
chicks.  Nothing  to  it. 

We  got  10  free  chicks  from  the 
feed  store  and  expected  to  keep 
them  warm  with  an  electric  bulb. 
But  my  youngest  son  reported  there 
were  two  setting  hens,  so  he  would 
bring  one  of  them  down  instead. 
She  was  a  White  Rock  and  was  very 
indignant  to  be  put  into  the  coop 
with  the  little  chicks.  But  she  did 
not  pick  them,  and  we  left  her  in. 
At  night  she  covered  them  all  right. 
She  laid  eggs  for  two  days  after 
that,  yet  she  is  doing  very  well  on 
the  mothering  job. 

Some  of  our  hens  lay  very  large 
eggs,  single  yolk  but  too  large  to 
be  weighed  on  the  scales.  They  are 
also  too  large  to  place  in  an  egg 
carton  and  close  the  cover.  We  have 
around  60  hens  and  get  about  four 
dozen  a  day.  We  seldom  have  pullet 
eggs  even  when  the  pullets  first  be¬ 
gin  to  lay.  Why  is  this?  airs.  l.  b.  r. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

I  am  interested  in  the  way  you  are 
able  to  get  broody  hens  to  take 
chicks;  apparently  you  have  solved 
that  problem.  The  fact  that  some  of 
your  chicks  started  to  crow  when 
they  were  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary. 

I  assume  they  are  Leghorn  cockerels. 
The  fact  that  the  birds  are  crowing 
will  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  lack  of  small 
eggs  on  the  part  of  your  young  pul¬ 


lets  causes  you  too  much  concern 
because  most  people  would  like  to 
have  pullets  start  right  in  producing 
large  eggs,  as  they  are  worth  more 
money.  The  chances  are  that  you  are 
rearing  these  pullets  on  what  might 
be  termed  a  restricted  feeding  sched¬ 
ule — one  that  does  not  push  them 
into  production  too  quickly.  Pullets 
that  start  to  lay  before  they  are  five 
months  old  are  almost  certain  to  lay 
some  small  eggs,  but  if  they  can  be 
retarded  until  they  are  six  months 
old  before  producton  starts  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  eggs  will  be  peewees  or 
pullets. 
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To  Caponize  Chickens  for 
Home  Consumption 

At  what  age  should  hormone 
pellets  be  put  into  chickens  to  be 
consumed  at  home?  Would  it  be  best 
to  use  them  when  the  birds  are 
young  or  to  wait  until  six  to  seven 
weeks  before  they  are  to  be  dressed 

c.  e.  w. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

In  using  pellets  for  hormonizing 
chickens,  I  suggest  they  be  inserted 
about  five  weeks  prior  to  the  time 
you  expect  to  kill  the  birds.  If  you 
are  interested  in  top  quality,  it 
would  be  well  to  plan  on  giving  the 
pellet  twice,  at  about  five-week  in¬ 
tervals.  However,  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  obtained  even  though  you 
give  only  one  treatment.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  your  own  con¬ 
venience  when  it  comes  to  using 
these  pellets  in  chickens  for  home 
consumption. 


Paralysis  May  Be  Inherited 

I  have  1,200  Leghorn  pullets,  three 
months  old.  I  am  having  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  with  paralysis.  Could  you 
advise  me  what  to  do  for  it?  f.  d.  r. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Paralysis  in  three  months  old  pul¬ 
lets  almost  invariably  can  be  traced 
to  an  infection  which  they  picked  up 
either  from  the  parent  stock  or  very 
early  in  the  brooding  period.  Before 
one  can  be  absolutely  accurate  in  this 
respect,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  of  the  birds  examined  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian.  There  are 
several  laboratories  maintained  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  I  would 
suggest  you  take  or  send  some  birds 
to  the  one  nearest  you.  They  are 
located  in  the  following  places: 
Kingston,  Oneonta,  East  Aurora. 


can  be  yours  with 

HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES! 


Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg 
prices— by  growing  the  bird  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  top-quality  brown  eggs! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  are  your  best 
bet  for  taking  advantage  of  today’s  high 
market  prices  for  brown  eggs.  They’re  the 
ideal  farm  flock  bird  — grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early  without  pampering. 

Trap-nesting  and  pedigree-breeding  for 
more  than  25  years  give  them  sustained 
high  egg  production,  vigor  and  stamina,  the 
excellent  laying-house  livability  you  need 
for  dependable  profits  year  afteryear.  Write ! 

1955  HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  FOR  THE  BREED 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  again  proved 
their  good  laying  ability  by  leading  all  New 
Hampshire  pens  at  the  laying  tests.  In  addition 
they  still  hold  the  all-time  high  contest  pen  for 
New  Hampshires  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Free  Color  Catalog 

New  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
how  Hubbard's  25  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding  gives  you  top 
production  of  large,  brown  eggs. 
Write  for  your  copy  today  l 


Feathers  for  Chick  Feed 

According  to  a  recent  USD  A  re¬ 
port,  chicken  feathers  can  be  made 
into  a  meal  suitable  for  the  protein 
supplementation  of  baby  chick  ra¬ 
tions.  It  is  reported  that,  while  the 
feathers  do  not  contain  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  full  satisfaction  of  protein 
needs,  they  are  composed  of  about 
85  per  cent  crude  protein  and  may 
serve  to  put  into  productive  use 
some  of  the  50,000  tons  of  feathers 
produced  every  year  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  industry.  The  feather 
meal  is  best  supplemented  with  pro¬ 
tein  from  other  sources,  the  combi¬ 
nation  often  resulting  in  superior 
chick  performance.  According  to  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  proteins 
suitable  to  combine  with  feather 
meal  for  baby  chick  rations  are  from 
meat,  meat  scraps,  blood  meal  and 
soybean  oil  meal. 


ing,  diseases,  and  record-keeping.  In 
10  lessons,  the  course  is  graded  by 
poultry  specialists  who  also  make 
suggestions  on  applying  its  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  to  a  practical  poultry 
operation.  Four  special  exercises  re¬ 
quire  putting  the  course  material  to 
actual  use  on  the  farm. 

Only  persons  who  are  able  to  work 
directly  with  a  flock  should  apply 
for  the  course  which  is  free  to  New 
York  State  residents.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  and  application  forms  for 
the  “Poultry  Flock  Management” 
correspondence  course  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Cornell  Farm  Study 
Courses,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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REDS  Inc. 


MAKE  1956  YOUR 
PROFIT-PLUS  YEAR 

There’s  one  SURE  way  to  get  a  higher  net  in¬ 
come  from  your  investment — ORDER  PARMEN- 
TKR  "KNOWN  QUALITY”  CHICKS  TODAY! 
Through  generations  of  selective  breeding,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  we  KNOW 
the  Production  Potential  of  Parmenter  Chicks — • 
they  are  "Known  Quality"  Chicks  that  are  sure 
to  produce  bigger  profits  for  you.  Choose  anyone 
of  the  six  Parmenter  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds 
below.  You  can  be  SURE  if  it’s  Parmenter’s. 
PARMENTER  R.  I.  REDS 
PARMENTER  SILVER  CROSS 
PARMENTER  BUFF  CROSS 
PARMENTER  SEX-LINKS 
PARMENTER  LEGHORN  RED  CROSS 
PARMENTER  WHITE  ROCKS 

Write  Today  for  Free'  Catalog  and  Price  List 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


STORE j 


Poultry  Correspondence 
Course  at  Cornell 

Poultrymen  can  now  stay  at  home 
and  still  take  an  up-to-date  Cornell 
University  farm  study  course  on 
“Poultry  Flock  Management.” 

Recently  revised  to  include  the 
latest  in  poultry  practices,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  course  is  by  Prof.  Dewey 
McNiece  of  Cornell’s  poultry  staff. 
Considering  poultry  husbandry  as  a 
business,  the  course  covers  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  housing  and  hygiene,  feeds 
and  feeding,  artificial  lighting,  cull- 
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William  Ford,  owner  of  Shagroy 
Farms,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  is  shoivn  at 
the  entrance  to  the  farm’s  new  poul¬ 
try  retail  store.  In  front  is  ample 
parking  space. 


€Ii<*m  berl in 

SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N.  McALISTER  VI LLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


UTTER  STAYS  LOOSE  AND 
DRY  with  Lime  Crest  Litter- 

Kepe.  Litter  lasts  longer  .  . .  cleaner 
eggs  increase  profit.  Litter-Kepe 
coats  and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it 
loose,  dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less 
than  hydrated  lime.  Easy  to  use. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  ore  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  L-12  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Coicite  Products 


WHITE 
lh£$H0RHS 


BALL  LEGHORN  No.  551 

A  MATING  OF  THE  BEST  WITH  TH  E  BEST 
(BABCOCK  AND  MT.  HOPE  STRAINS) 
No.  551  »  Go  from  medium  to  large  eggs  fast. 
No.  551  •  Are  persistent  layers 
No.  551  •  Have  very  good  livability. 

No.  551  •  Are  eff  cient  feed  users. 

No.  551  •  Will  please  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  accurate  records. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM  -  ROUTE  R 
OWEGQ.  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  S 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W-  S.  Pel  I  man.  Prop..  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35 th  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
Ft-  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin _ 

“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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t  WARMED  WATER  PAYS... 
||  DON'T  LET  IT  FREEZE ! 
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/f  Your 
Dealer  Doesn't 
Have  It, 
Order  Direct 


SMITH-GATES 


CORP. 


DEPT.  M-17 


PLAINVILLE,  CONN. 


ASK  FOR 
FREE 

LITERATURE 


This  Teat  DILATOR 
CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No  o/ber 
device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth ,  flexible  BAG 
BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag 
tissues.  Packed  2  5  in  medicated  BAG  BALM  ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  ointment  in.  At  your  dealer’s,  where  you  get 
KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE,  BAG  BALM.  Write  for  NEW 
FREE  24-page  Cow  Book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonvilie  76,  Vermont 


SESKSlil 


BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 
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Will  YO  U  Help  Us 

With  Our  Problem? 

The  months  of  January  and  February  are  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
office.  During  these  winter  months  we  receive  thousands 
of  orders  from  new  subscribers  and  thousands  of  renewal 
orders  from  old  friends  of  the  paper.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  subscribers  who  ask 
for  information  or  help  in  connection  with  some  problems. 

This  large  volume  of  mail  is  all  welcome  and  receives 
our  prompt  attention.  It  does,  however,  tax  our  office  staff 
to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  work. 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  many  of  our  friends, 
whose  subscription  will  expire  during  the  next  few  months, 
can  conveniently  arrange  to  send  their  subscription  at 
this  time.  'This  will  help  to  relieve  our  seasonal  problem 
and  we  will  appreciate  the  cooperation. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  ill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  it  stance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


When  considering  desirable  and 
interesting  Christmas  gifts  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  will  make  a  welcome 
an  appropriate  Christmas  present  for 
anyone  interested  in  farming.  The 
article  on  all  phases  of  farm  life, 
equipment  and  planting,  answer 
many  of  the  problems  that  continual¬ 
ly  arise.  A  convenient  order  form 
will  be  found  on  page  759  of  this 
issue.  We  will  also  mail  a  Christmas 
card  to  the  new  subscriber,  stating 
that  he  will  receive  the  paper  as  a 
gift  from  the  donor. 

While  going  through  some  old 
papers  I  came  across  an  R.  N.  Y. 
dated  December  26,  1908  and  thought 
it  might  interest  you,  as  it  did  me. 

I  am  still  a  subscriber  and  enjoy 
reading  it.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  my 
farm  buying  from  your  paper  and 
enjoy  doing  business  through  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  find  some  wonderful  stock 
and  farm  equipment  advertised 
therein,  as  well  as  helpful  articles 
on  farming.  mrs.  e.  s. 

Massachusetts 

We  found  the  1908  issue  extremely 
interesting.  In  it  a  farmer  asks  for 
our  information  about  a  fruit  grow¬ 
er.  We  reprint  the  reply,  which  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  then:  “The 
R.  N.  Y.  does  furnish  such  infor¬ 
mation  publicly  and  privately  for  the 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  Farmers 
are  so  situated  that  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  is  difficult  to  get;  and 
when  they  can  get  it  at  all  it  is  too 
expensive  for  the  individual  farmers. 
It  sometimes  costs  us  several  dollars 
to  get  an  exhaustive  rating  for  a 
single  concern;  but  once  in  our 
possession,  it  is  available  for  100,000 
farmers.  (Now  for  300,000  farmers.) 
If  each  one  of  them  had  to  get  it  for 
himself,  it  would  be  too  expensive 
to  be  practical.  But  many  times  we 
can  get  the  information  by  a  simple 
reference  to  records  that  we  keep 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  no  preju¬ 
dices;  no  ax  to  grind.  We  simply 
want  the  facts;  and  we  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  getting  them.  If  the  individual 
farmer  makes  inquiries  of  refer¬ 
ences,  he  is  likely,  unknown  to  him¬ 
self,  to  approach  some  interested 
party,  who  may  give  him  prejudiced 
advice.  Readers  do  well  to  insist  on 
these  reports  and  information.  These 
people  will  not  trust  a  farmer  with¬ 
out  money  in  advance,  because  they 
do  not  know  his  standing.  Why 
should  a  farmer  send  them  his 
money  until  he  knows  something 
about  their  responsibility?  Houses  of 
doubtful  responsibility  could  and 
usually  do  ignore  the  inquiries  of  in¬ 
dividuals  for  information  as  to  their 
standing;  but  when  they  understand 
that  100,000  (now  300,000)  farmers 
have  an  inquiry  out  for  them  through 
The  R.  N.  Y.  they  sit  up  and  give  at¬ 
tention.” 

“We’ve  read  your  paper  for  many, 
many  years,  as  my  family  did  in  Ohio 
— along  with  the  Ohio  Farmer.  We 
particularly  enjoy  and  profit  by  the 
editorial  page  and  Publisher’s  Desk. 
New  York  l.  c.  c. 

Once  in  a  while  we  like  to  print 
words  of  appreciation,  although  our 
service  and  information  is  available 
to  any  who  request  them  with  or 
without  thanks.  We  refer  to  the 
frauds  simply  so  our  readers  will 
recognize  the  earmarks  and  avoid 
similar  attempts  to  part  them  from 
their  hard  earned  money. 


Qttyt  <£tntor  of  Publtsfjer’g 


In  regard  to  Tri-State  Printers: 
You  can  appreciate  how  useless  an 
85-page  book,  plus  cover,  would  be 
when  bound  by  three  staples.  I  do 
not  understand  their  excuse  about 
being  unable  to  procure  the  plastic 
binding.  We  want  our  books  with  the 
plastic  binding  as  specified  in  their 
contract  with  us.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  unreasonable  to  insist  on  this. 

e.  f.  w. 

The  cookie  books  from  Tri-State 
Printers  finally  came.  They  are 
stapled,  rather  than  made  with  a 
plastic  binding  that  would  let  them 
lie  flat — like  the  sample  shown  to 
us.  Consequently  we  are  selling  them 
for  50  cents  rather  than  the  dollar 
we  were  told  we  could  get  for  them. 
By  this  time  of  course,  everyone  is 
rather  sick  of  them.  We  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  all  quickly,  so  that  the 
advertisers  will  get  a  little  advertis¬ 
ing  for  their  money.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  help  you 
gave  us.  I  am  sure  anyone  who 
worked  on  this  project  will  never 
sign  anything  again  in  a  hurry,  es¬ 
pecially  when  high  pressured  by  a 
stranger.  k.  w.  m 

New  York 


The  cookie  books  sent  us  by  Tri- 
State  Printers  of  Bucklin,  Missouri, 
are  exactly  as  you  describe  them, 
bright  red  binding,  and  stapled  in¬ 
stead  of  the  plastic  spiral  binding 
that  we  expected  to  get.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  are  all  in  the  back  and 
not  attractive  at  all.  We  are  very 
disappointed  and  angry  with  the 
printers,  but  I  guess  nothing  can 
be  done.  f.  w. 

New  York 

There  have  been  similar  reports 
of  disappointment.  Tri-  State  Print¬ 
ers  offered  to  rebind  the  books  with 
the  plastic  binders  as  promised,  but 
claim  they  are  unable  to  obtain  such 
binders  now,  and  cannot  promise  a 
delivery  date.  Therefore  many 
people,  mindful  of  the  previous  de¬ 
lays  of  more  than  a  year,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  the  books  as  they 
are,  but  will  never  order  from  the 
firm  again. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  advise 
me  in  regard  to  saving  my  shipment 
of  monkeys  from  going  to  John  H. 
Thiele.  He  still  owes  me  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  We 
have  sent  all  the  papers  on  my  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Postal  Inspectors,  and 
I  understand  that  they  are  giving 
the  case  attention.  In  order  to  keep 
my  credit  good  I  even  had  to  pay 
Thiele’s  bill  for  the  loading  and 
handling  charges  on  snakes  sent  by 
boat  from  Africa  on  his  order.  He 
still  owes  the  trapper  in  Africa.  I 
believe  you  people  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  interested  in  protecting 
innocent  people  from  people  like 
this.  s.  s. 

Maine 

We  have  referred  to  the  practices 
of  John  Thiele  previously.  We  find 
that  he  was  convicted  of  fraudulent 
dealings  in  1951,  but  never  served 
the  jail  sentence,  and  has  settled 
some  of  the  complaints.  Recent  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  he  seems  to  be 
back  at  the  old  game  again.  The 
Postal  Inspectors  may  take  action  in 
this  case.  Other  subscribers  will  be 
wise  to  keep  the  record  on  file  and 
save  delay  and  possible  loss. 
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The  33i'd  Annual  Agricultural  Out¬ 
look  Conference,  as  reported  here  re¬ 
cently,  produced  a  gloomy  picture 
for  farmers  for  1956. 

There  was  particular  gloom  with 
respect  to  dairying.  Apparently  the 
dust  has  now  settled  and,  despite 
earlier  hopes,  it  has  been  learned  that 
the  five  per  cent  drop  in  retail  prices 
following  the  cut  in  dairy  support 
levels  from  90  per  cent  of  parity  to 
75  per  cent  resulted  in  only  an  in¬ 
significant  one  per  cent  increase  in 
consumption.  In  other  words,  a  cut 
of  about  17  per  cent  in  prices  to 
farmers  resulted  in  a  cut  of  about 
five  per  cent  in  retail  prices,  and 
prices  lowered  by  this  amount  failed 
to  tempt  consumers. 

USDA  now  admits  that  it  figured 
wrong  in  still  another  direction.  It 
had  hoped  that  the  price  support 
slash  would  influence  farmers  to 
drop  production.  But  production  has 
increased.  And  USDA  expects  that 
better  herd  management  will  result 
in  still  greater  production  in  the 
future. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
economists  conclude  that,  if  lower 
prices  have  not  helped  much  at  a 
time  when  consumer  incomes  are 
rising,  then  dairymen  are  in  for  con¬ 
tinued  trouble  in  the  years  ahead. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Rep.  A.  H.  Andresen  (R.,  Minn.) 
will  become  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  if  the  Re¬ 
publicans  win  the  House  next  year; 
otherwise  he  will  become  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee. 
Rep.  Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.)  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  since  1932,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  80th  and  83rd  Con¬ 
gresses  when  he  was  chairman,  has 
decided  to  retire.  Only  in  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  an  Andresen  defeat 
at  the  polls  will  the  Minnesota  Re¬ 


publican  fail  to  take  over  Hope’s 
post.  Andresen  has  been  elected  and 
reelected  for  11  straight  two-year 
terms  and  prior  to  that  had  served 
in  four  Congresses. 

The  change  is  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  farm  legislation,  and 
will  be  very  important  if  Andresen 
becomes  chairman.  While  Hope  and 
Andresen  both  believe  in  rigid,  high- 
level  price  supports,  there  are  many 
differences  between  the  two.  The 
first  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Hope,  representing  wheat  growers, 
has  been  a  prime  mover  with  respect 
to  legislation  involving  all  farm 
commodities.  Andresen  has  been 
primarily  interested  in  dairying. 
Also,  Hope  has  been  swinging  away 
from  high  price  supports  as  the  most 
important  answer  to  today’s  farm 
problems.  He  has  pushed  hard  for 
a  multiple-price  support  system  for 
wheat  and  has  been  interested  in 
a  proposal  that  levels  of  price  sup¬ 
port  be  made  dependent  on  quality. 
He  has  never  been  entirely  convinced 
that  perishables,  such  as  dairy  com¬ 
modities,  can  be  supported  success¬ 
fully  without  large  losses  to  the 
government.  Only  recently  Andresen 
came  out  with  a  five-point  plan  to 
aid  dairy  farmers,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  plank  was  a  gradual  return 
to  90  per  cent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports.  He  also  asked  for  demolition 
of  all  barriers  to  free  trade  in  milk 
between  U.  S.  markets. 


County  farm  agents  and  district 
offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  now  have  copies  of  a  64-page 
booklet  designed  to  answer  for  farm¬ 
ers  questions  concerning  tax  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  the  new  social 
security  taxes. 

A  million  copies  of  the  booklet 
have  been  printed  and  are  ready  for 
farmers  who  want  them.  The  book¬ 
let  was  prepared  by  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  in  cooperation  with  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service. 

Harry  Lando 


Honors  to  D.  M.  Babbitt 

In  a  special  ceremony  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recently  awarded  a  citation 
of  outstanding  service  to  Dwight  M. 
Babbitt,  County  Agent  for  the  past 
21  years.  The  citation  credited  Mr. 
Babbitt  with  “a  larger  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  unprecedented  pro¬ 
gress”  Hunterdon  County  has  made 
in  the  last  two  decades,  and  it  speci¬ 
fied  the  assistance  he  has  given  to 
the  famous  Flemington  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  and  to  the  county  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  unit,  first  in  America.  In  recog¬ 
nizing  that  Mr.  Babbitt  has  led  farm¬ 
ers  in  making  his  county’s  agriculture 
“one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
America,”  the  board  acknowledged 
with  gratification  their  agent’s 
“splendid  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

Dwight  M.  Babbitt  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
farm.  He  graduated  from  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  in 
1919  and  then  taught  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  for  two  years  before  joining 
the  New  Jersey  agricultural  extension 
service.  He  was  assistant  and  agent 
in  Monmouth  and  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ties  before  going  to  Flemington  in 
1934. 


Have  You  Your  1956 
Flower  Calendar  Book? 

There  are  still  some  of  the  1956 
Flowers  of  America  Calendar  Books, 
and  they  may  be  had  in  time  for 
both  Christmas  giving  and  to  start 
the  new  year  off  pleasantly  with  a 
look  at  lovely  flowers.  For  all  who 
need  to  jot  down  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  plans  and  appointments 
every  day  of  the  year — and  who  does 
not? — they’re  a  real  treasure.  There  s 


a  week  to  a  page,  and  each  page 
faces  the  finest  kind  of  floral  photo¬ 
graphs.  Some  may  use  the  pages  as 
a  record  of  daily  events,  others  as 
notes  for  the  future.  For  whatever 
time,  past  or  future,  just  the  noting 
in  them  will  give  pleasant  pi'esent 
moments.  Moreover,  the  books  are  a 
source  of  floral  suggestions,  ideas, 
and  of  identification  information. 
The  1956  Flower  Calendar  Book  is 
still  for  sale  at  $1.25  the  single 
copy,  sent  postpaid.  Just  mail  orders 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  four  cents  for 
Sales  Tax.) 


— — - - — - —  TEACHERS  - 

Good  Listings,  Fine  Opportunities  All 
Kindergarten  through  College.  Write 
EMPIRE  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 


Fields, 

us. 


207  JAMES  STREET, 


SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Bate  of  Advertising  in  till!  department  20c  per 
word*  Including  name  and  address,  each  Infer- 
tion,  payable  In  advanea.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  retch  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issoe. 

This  department  If  for  th«  accommodation  of 
suhscribars,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  workini 
manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  3! 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  convent 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  ful 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  hav< 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma- 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  witl 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  anc 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  foi 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

nr  Tel?fo«onS+  Frfn„¥ih,  419>  or  Woonsocket 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N]  y7 

niKn®f<cKiriale  and  female  registered  nurses 
$4,0.3b-$4,656  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  les: 
maintenance.  For  information  write  Direc- 
tor,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N  Y 
«oo,innted  male  and  female  ward  attendants 
£2’940  Pe,r  Year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte 
e  oF8r  “'formation  write  Director,  Wassail 
State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


COOK  and  caretaker:  Single  or  couple  for  old 
age  home.  Live  in.  Write:  The  Pines, 
Branchville,  New  Jersey.  Phone :  4975. 

YOUNG  or  middle  aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  to  help  with  three  small 
omldren.  Would  like  someone  who  enjoys 
child  care.  Am  not  looking  for  a  servant  but 
someone  willing  to  work  with  me  and  who 
will  appreciate  a  good  home.  Own  room  and 
bath.  $40  per  week.  Mrs.  Karl  Bastress,  29 
Coleridge  Road,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  Drexel  6-4239. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Western  New  York  State, 
good  modern  home  preference  high  wages: 
about  35,  no  drinking,  smoking:  children  wel¬ 
come.  Farm  loacted  in  rural  area.  BOX  1600. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  barn  man,  able  milker’ 
Surge  machines  Good  wages  right  man. 
Harold  M.  Caton,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Telephone 
Congress  3-2881. 


ELDERLY,  unattached  man,  with  small  pen- 
sion,  can  have  good  home,  with  couple,  no 
work,  must  like  rural  living;  no  liquor. 
BOX _ 1601,  Rural  New  Yorker 


DOCTOR’S  house,  small  town,  matron; 

woman  general  houseworker;  without  cook¬ 
ing.  Two  children,  schoolage.  Pay  $120  a 
month.  Write  BOX  1602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Gardener,  married;  experienced 
with  flowers,  vegetables,  lawn,  fruits.  Small 
greenhouse.  Must  understand  machinery  such 
as  tractor,  jeep.  Salary  starting  at  $225  month¬ 
ly,  with  house,  heat,  electricity.  Personal 
references  required.  Write  Box  570,  Mount 
Kisco,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Maid-cook,  by  Army  Officer  and 
wife  in  three  bedroom  apartment,  20  minutes 
from  Times  Square;  good  salary,  food  and 
board'  liberal  free  time;  English,  Spanish, 
French  spoken.  BOX  1603,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Man:  Experienced,  steady  work.  Write 
BOX  1604,  Rural  New  Yorker  giving  qualifi- 
cations,  work  record. 

NURSEMAID-  Houseworker.  Own  room  in 

ranch  house,  North  Jersey.  Girls  aged  6  and 
L“ta:«  afe.  experience,  if  any  and  salary. 
BOX  301,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED;  Married  man,  reliable,  to  milk  2x 
and  care  for  small  herd  of  registered  Guern¬ 
seys.  Man  with  small  family  preferred.  Top 
wages  and  modern  residence  located  in  New 
Jersey.  References  required.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1605,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  to  take  full  charge  of  40-cow 
Guernsey  herd  and  600  White  Leghorn 
chickens.  Modern  barn  and  equipment.  All 
conveniences  in  house.  May  have  small  family; 
$300  per  month  plus  eggs,  milk,  etc.  Second 
year  may  farm  share  basis  if  desired.  Lo¬ 
cated  southern  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vama,  Arthur  Brown,  R.  2,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

RP\i!?RRRFPER  'n  modern  home  for  respec- 
table  single  gentleman.  Excellent  surround¬ 
ing,  good  environments.  BOX  1606,  Rural 
New  Yorker,  _ 

HANDY  man,  chore  boy  another  pair  of 

hands  inside  or  out  modern  one  man  farm 
home.  BOX  1610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  Connecticut  poultry  farm 
Good  board.  State  age,  experience,  wages 
Post  Office  Box  305,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  home  on  Long  Island 

or  tS°  n,°  object;  for  middleaged  man 
BOX  1611,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHEERFUL,  conscientious  person,  20  to  40 
years  to  cook,  care  for  children.  While  in 
school  do  laundry,  some  cleaning;  $45  per 
week.  Own  room,  bath,  modern  home.  One 
hour  New  York.  References.  Pollock,  Bump- 
along  Road,  Darien,  Conn. 


NURSES:  150  bed  community  hospital  in  small 
village,  hour  from  New  York.  O.  R.:  $230 
less  $25  for  meals  and  laundry,  $30  for  room 
Jf  desired-  General  duty  $260  same  deductions. 
$20  additional  for  P.  M.  shift.  Five  day,  40 
hour  week;  three  weeks  vacation,  11  paid 
holidays,  liberal  policies.  Wiihin  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  swimming,  bowling  and  horse  back 
riding.  Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. 

WANTED;  Experienced  farmer  to  work  a  high 
class  dairy  farm  of  350  acres,  on  shares. 
Very  modern  houses  with  all  conveniences. 
Also  very  modern  machinery,  with  barn  clean¬ 
ers.  Farmer  must  have  a  good  dairy  herd 
and  excellent  references.  Farm  situated  one 
mile  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Write  fully.  BOX 
1612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  family  to  maintain  premises 

m  exchange  for  free  rent  in  beautiful  steam 
heated  house  and  opportunity  to  run  well 
equipped  dairy  farm  with  fine  prospects  for 
890b  earnings.  Good  references  essential. 
BOX  1613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Women  to  be  housemothers  who 

can  teach  adolescent  girls  cooking  and 
housekeeping  in  school  near  Philadelphia. 
Resident  positions  with  Social  Security. 
Sleighton  Farm  School,  Darling,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  clas: 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers 
EUinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwicl 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  desires  position,  care- 

taker,  gardener.  BOX  1607,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

COUNTRY  bred  World  War  II  veteran,  slight¬ 
ly  disabled.  Wants  employment  in  country 
or  quiet  town.  For  further  information  write. 
Will  answer  all  inquiries.  BOX  1608,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  A11  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dweUings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 

Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  Winter  garden  farms  and  home- 
sites.  Beautifully  wooded.  Near  booming 
Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest 
beaches.  Many  lovely  lakes.  Finest  fishing, 
hunting.  Sportsmen’s  paradise.  10-acre  berry, 
fruit,  poultry  farms.  Money-making  Tung 
;roves.  Lowest  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet 

ree._  Howard  Wood,  Fountain.  Florida. _ 

THREK  Virginia  dairy  farms  shipping  D.  C. 

market.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul- 
peper,  Virginia. _ _ 

WANTED;  Country  store  with  property. 
Stanley  Panek,  Clermont,  New  York. 


FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes;  450 
acres,  two  sets  buildings.  300  acres,  epuip- 
ment,  35  cows.  110  acres,  equipment,  stock. 
130  acres,  equipment,  15  stock,  $8,000;  terms 
given.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write. 
Phone  46-224.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
agent. 


SEE  These:  Five  rooms,  improvements,  view, 
$6,500.  Nine  rooms,  two  baths,  village,  $9,950. 
190  acres,  charming,  productive,  $42,000.  200 

acres  on  Route  6,  11  rooms,  big  barn,  sick, 
old  owner  asks  $21,000.  Ask  for  list,  stating 
wants.  Paul  Bought  on,  IV2  Dolson,  Middle- 
town,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  orange  grove,  11  acres,  good  home, 
$26,500.  Ranch,  50  acres,  new  masonry  home, 
$25,000.  Lakefront  home  $8,900.  Other  listings 
available.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 


FOUR  room  frame  house,  barn,  four  acres, 
electricity,  spring  water,  toilet,  nice  neigh¬ 
bor's,  near  Mad  River  Glen  ski  area,  good 
hunting,  fishing;  $2,500.  Gratiot,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 


*  ,±F1o,t0r  rent  nor  hwest  New  Jersey,  Mav 
1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Four  room  cottage,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal  for 
stock.  BOX  1609,  Rural  New  Yorker 

AGFD  seiLls  s,uccessfully  well-situated 

gas  station.  Popular  gasoline.  Desirable 
tCT^  ,Mam  ,u-  S;  highway.  Less  than 
327  PunntaeSGorda.  Florida*  in  3  year’  BOX 

ffe^re6o^25hoa^rn  “ssS?*?  oSite 

L8>?iS'  rS+s  ®hout  half  open  land  seeded  for  hay 
and  pasture,  balance  in  timber  with  consider- 
Yaliiailon-  Priced  to  sell  at  $13,000.  Also 
Kand  dairy  farms,  large  and  small  acre- 
f .?i  ’  d8f‘n?sses'  various  opportunities.  Wonder¬ 
ful  climate  in  historical  Virginia  K  A 
Spencer,  Broker,  P.  O,  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 
i75  ACRE  dairy  and  fruit  farm  equiDDed^arwi 
stocked;  $60,000.  Emily  Vail,  Warwick  N  Y 

29eqhu%dmeJnTeya«j 

85?  h™’  jS'j" 

New  York  A^ncy,  ‘  2!0  ‘ Tjenesfl Vl&: 

^centrEj^^e^^YouF^^at^^i^^ 

HimeS'Same°  aPartments.  Perma-stonc 

trim,  same  ownership,  16  years 

70qU1cPowendaiAvU  t L*50'000'  ConsiderfradeS? 
uuw  aairy  farm  in  upper  N  Y 

_G'  .  Barrington, _ Realtor,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

k°°  acres  tillable;  leveT~loam7 

dwelin/  P  parns  fo.r  100  head-  Modern 
rooms,  two  baths,  fireplace 
k°use*  eight  rooms,  bath,  milkP  sta- 
.  on  property;  over  two  miles  valuable 

siockagFarmsdlrACit  higdway  to  seaway.  Massey 
SiQck  r  arms,  Alexandria  Bay.  New  York. 

7°ducUv?EfarJ;ill?lt>le’  considered  most  pro- 
auctive  farm  m  county.  Two  houses  10 

LocatedU?naiinoa  TV?teS'  JSr*}1-  carry  200  head- 
ideal  D,X  1p°ilAsland1dlstn,ct'  Would  make 
oaths  Roth  R?  ch,  miles  of  wooded  bridal 
s'  ffpth  farms  priced  to  sell  terms 
Massey  Stock  Farm,  Alexandria  Bay  NY 

Rural  New  Yorker  g  ISland’  BOX  1614’ 

F9m,+«aliS:  50°-acre  Vermont  farm  on  main 

buildingsNwiliSthno1  Pn,d  church.  Two  sets  of 
Dunamgs.  Will  sell  whole  or  part.  Two  nonds 

track  SMoate)‘  ?r°°??  for  flying  held  and  °?acc 
“fpCK.  Motel  or  business  location  Pomertv 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  H^rrt 
ProctorI_owner!_Fair _HavenT  Vermont  y 

W^SMSlvFaLmlKd'nWO°^oand’  with  Itream;' 
New  Jersey  K”  Box  79’  Franklin  Lakes! 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  S  Golden  wildfiower  honev*  Five 

A?e“dK2ah!°  N.^Y*3  $3’75  prepaid'  H'  J 


^quid^e  P^s" "sL^^cartln^'f'fss °ol 

prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaidS 
flower  and  clover  mixed,  fine  flavorP  $8  40  nr! 

Catenovia  NeawteYdrl|atiSfaCtion-  G'  w.' Hand! 


Mm  'TeVSSiir  SfS 
Sa.fi rKJ.'V2?  M”>-  &2S.  ‘r.  S'* 

r?rsrr„v;nadlr#crtTO,'„t™sri 

Sgh^J^f^|^Flo0rfidaMiSSiSSiPP 


C?'P9IsCEr)Cl0Ver.,  honey,  5’S  $1.75;  10  lb.  nail 
$3.25.  Postpaid  third  zone  Six  5  lh  Soil 
clover  $8. °0  Express  paid  third  zone  ’  Harr 
T^Gable.  Romulus,  New  York  ' 

B?omCS00dFpvembvHonly:  3ig  chunks  clove 
®i  qs  an  'ye  pound  pail  $2.15.  Extracted 
flew'  Aork  prepald'  Charles  Peet.  Marafhor 

TBBEo?i?rIles7C!r5anPmS  ®uaPefruit~or~rnixei 
t  vv  ef-‘  v^.15  per  bushel;  express  frop 
Itu-Fu_Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park.  Florida 
FAMOUS  Indian  River  citrus  fmi* - 

$5f00  ' ^bSl  bUAH  •  fru°t°mpyos?paid 
Graus.  Box  25,  Wabasso,  Florida  ^'  Russel 
FURE  Juniata  County  maole  svnm-  rvTT 
gallo.n  $6  50;  >/2  gallon  $3.50;  (4  gal  on  $2  0 
Rich®,  PennaP  shipment'  Herbert  Mi!le°r 


“DEPEW’S  Honey”*  Light  pim;pr  i  ik - 

$q  fio-  9  c*i q .  q  ;00 L,1611  \  ciover,  1  60-lb.  ca 

&Y  P1 -Vst^av^n  « 


^xla^Nrl  farmers’  wild- flower  horn 

$1.35;  ^  ™  cents  Pi  ’  fb^gl^ 

cents.  Wholesale  orders  of  60  lbs.  and  u 
Assortment  as  wanted.  15%  discount.  Prici 
rwi?'  Upping  Pomt.  Eastern  Dairy  Farn 
C°rp.,_  Cherry  _Valley,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUTS  and  hickorynuts  in  shelP  Fix 
centre.  WoIfo?d?tPP^t  I^om6^3  >?Pnce  : 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


hWE  accommodations  for  three  retli 
gentlemen;  reasonable  rated.  Mrs  E 
Papenmeyer,  Route  9,  Rhinebeck,  New  Yr 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-8282. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pul'iam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele- 
phone  45111, _ _ 

CAN  offer  year  round  market  for  from  300  to 

1,200  cans  skim  milk  weekly.  Send  particu- 

lars  to  BOX  1511,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con- 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

ALFALA:  First  and  second  cutting.  Clover, 
timothy,  straw;  trailer  load  delivery.  C. 
Willis  Knapp,  Ijox  26,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 
WILL  you  sell  mo  our  old  large  oenny  of 
years  1793,  1799,  179&?  Without  holes.  Reason- 
able.  Naomi  Seiple,  Crag  >r,  Nc.v  2  'k. _ 

FOR  Sale:  American  'e.i'L"  ic  incubator. 

Wilson,  Route  7,  Sche  iectadv  ■  New  '  irk. 
ALBANY:  26  units,  restaurant/stai  1  in¬ 
come;  $29,500  sacrifice.  BOX  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  miIk~bottling  plant.  Most 
machinery  between  three  and  five  years  old. 
25  hp.  Scotch  Marine  J;  steam  boiler;  five 
can.  clump  tank  with  pump;  DeVal  5,000-lb. 
clarifier ;  150  gallon  Oxenbreger  pasteurizer; 

Cherry  Burrell  Super  Homo  machine,  1,500 
quarts  Per  hour;  200  gallon  Sterillne  pastuer- 
i?er;  ^  Cherry  Burrell  Super  Plate  Cooler, 
Sweet  Water.  Cherry  Burrell  vacuum  filler; 
Cherry  Burrell  4-bottle  washer  with  con¬ 
veyor.  R.  G.  Wright  can  washer;  ice  crusher, 
new;  celophane  and  parchment  hooding  ma- 
Sweet  Water  ice  making  machine  for 
8,000  quarts.  Can  be  bought  individually  or  all 
together.  King’s  Dairy  Farm,  Jericho  Turn- 
pike,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Telephone  FOrest  8-7330. 


MILK  producer  of  100  cans  or  more.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Golden  Flow  Milk,  126  Penn 
St.,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York. 


BARGAIN!  Irrigation  equipment.  Complete 
wi.h  2,000  ft.  McDowell  aluminum  pipe,  etc. 
Robert  Cummings,  Putnam  Station.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  2343. 
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family 
tractors 


Powered  by  a  great  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Diesel  Engine  with  Tor¬ 
nado  Turbulence  and  Follow- 
Through  combustion. 


now!  a  complete 

of  WD-45 


WD-45  FOR  L-P  FUELS 

Power-Ckater  engine  performance 
on  L-P  gas. 


fARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

AYiHS-CHALMERS 


You  name  the  fuel  —  there’s  a  WD-45 
Tractor  equipped  to  use  it! 

Yes,  you  can  now  enjoy  all  the  outstanding 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  the  dynamic 
WD-45  Tractor  .  .  .  equipped  to  operate  on 
the  fuel  of  your  choice  .  .  .  gasoline,  L-P  gas 
or  diesel  .  .  .  and  with  your  choice  of  three 
interchangeable  front-end  styles. 

Measure  it  in  any  way  you  choose  .  .  . 
power,  economy,  performance  or  price  .  .  . 
the  WD-45  represents  today’s  greatest  tractor 
value.  No  other  tractor  matches  its  Big  Four 
operating  conveniences  .  .  .  Snap-Coupler 
Hitch,  power-shift  wheels,  two-clutch  power 
control,  and  automatic  Traction  Booster  .  .  . 
all  standard  equipment! 


WD-45 

F®R  GASOLINE 

Dynamic  Power-Crater  engine  delivers  extra  work  pow¬ 
er  from  every  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Mounted  plows  for  use  with  all  models  .  .  .  now  equipped 
with  sensational  new  Allis-Chalmers  Bullet  Blade  bot¬ 
toms  .  .  .  for  tiie  easiest  and  best  plowing  you’ve  ever  done. 


snap-coupler  and  power-crater  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


Supplemented  by  a  full  line  of  the  most 
modern,  hydraulically  operated,  mounted  im¬ 
plements,  the  Model  WD-45  brings  complete 
power  farming,  in  its  simplest  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  form,  to  power-wise,  cost  conscious 
farmers  everywhere. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today  .  .  . 
or  write  us  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


